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XT'  ILL  ALA,  a  feaport  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
with  a  biffiop’s  fee.  It  is  21  miles  north  of  Cafilebar. 
W.  Ion.  9.  11.  E.  lat.  54.  15. 

KILLALOE,  a  hilltop's  fee  in  the  county  of  Clare  and 
province  of  Munfter,  in  Ireland,  86  miles  from  Dublin,  other- 
wife  Lounia.  It  was  anciently  written  Kill-da- Lua,  i  e,  **  the 
church  of  Lua,”  from  Lua,  or  Molua,  who  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  6th  century  founded  an  abbey  near  this  place,  St. 
Molua  appears  to  have  derived  his  name  from  Loan: a,  the 
place  of  his  refidence,  as  was  ctiflornary  amongft  the  ancient 
Irifh.  On  the  death  of  St.  Molua,  St.  Flannan  his  difciple, 
and  fon  of  the  chief  of  the  diftrift,  was  confeciated  bifhop  of 
this  place  at  Rome  about  the  year  639,  and  the  church  en¬ 
dowed  with  confiderable  eftates  by  his  father  Theodoric.  To- 
cr"'  wards  the  clofe  of  the  12  th  century,  the  ancient  fee  of  Rofcrea 
was  united  to  that  of  Killaloe  ;  from  which  period  thefe  united 
hilhoprics  have  been  governed  by  the  fame  hi  (hops.  At  Kil¬ 
laloe  is  a  bridge  over  the  Shannon  of  19  arches  ;  and  here  is  a 
confiderable  falmon  and  eel  filh.-ry.  There  are  many  ancient 
buildings  in  and  about  this  town.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic 
edifice  in  form  of  a  crofs,  with  the  fteeple  in  the  centre,  fup- 
ported  by  four  arches ;  it  was  built  by  Donald  Icing  of  Lime- 
pf-  rick  in  1 160.  There  is  a  building  near  it,  once  the  oratory  of 
St.  Molua  ;  and  there  is  another  of  the  fame  kind  in  an  illand 
on  the  Shannon,  having  marks  of  llill  higher  antiquity.  The 
fee-houfe  of  the  bifhop  is  at  Clarisford,  near  to  Killaloe.  Ad¬ 
joining  to  the  cathedral  are  yet  fome  remains  of  the  maufoleum 
>  of  Brien  Boru. 

KILLARNEY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
on  the  fide  of  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  Within  half  a  mile 
of  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  tire  cathedral  of  Aghadoe,  an 
;  ancient  bifhopric  united  to  Ardfert.  It  is  143  miles  S,  W.  of 
.0  Dublin. 

Killarney,  a  beautiful  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  otherwife  called  Lough  Lean,  from  its  being  furrounded 
by  high  mountains.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  called  the 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Lake.  The  northern,  or  lower 
lake,  is  fix  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth. 
On  the  fide  of  one  of  the  mountains  is  O’Sullivan’s  Cafcade, 
which  falls  into  the  lake  with  a  roar  that  ftrikes  the  timid  with 
awe.  The  view  of  this  fheet  of  water  is  uncommonly  fine, 
appearing  as  if  it  were  defcending  from  an  arch  of  wood, 
which  overhangs  it  above  70  feet  in  height  from  the  point  of 
view.  The  illands  ^re  not  fo  numerous  in  this  as  in  the  upper 
lake ;  but  the^e  is  one  of  uncommon  beauty,  called  Innisfallen, 
nearly  oppolite  ■O’Sullivan’s  Cafcade.  It  contains  18  Irifh 
acres ;  and  the  coaft  is  formed  into  a  variety  of  bays  and  pro¬ 
montories,  fkirted  and  crowned  with  arbutus,  holly,  and  other 
fhrubs  and  trees.  The  promontory  of  Mucruls,  which  divides 
the  upper  from  the  lower  lake,  is  a  perfect  land  of  enchant¬ 
ment  ;  and  a  road  is  carried  through  the  centre  of  this  pro¬ 
montory,  which  unfolds  all  the  interior  beauties  of  the  place. 
Among  the  diftant  mountains,  Turk  appears  an  object  of 
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magnificence ;  and  Mangerton’s  more  lofty  though  lefs  ipte- 
relting  fummit  foars  above  the  whole.  The  paflage  to  the 
upper  lake  is  round  the  extremity  of  Mucruls,  which  confines 
it  on  one  fide,  and  the  approaching  mountains  on  the  other. 
Here  is  a  celebrated  rock,  called  the  Eagle’s  Nell,  which  pro¬ 
duces  wonderful  echoes :  the  report  of  a  tingle  cannon  is  an- 
fwered  by  a  fuccelfion  of  peals  refembling  the  loudeft  thunder, 
which  feems  to  travel  the  furrounding  icenery,  and  die  away 
among  the  dillant  mountains  The  upper  lake  is  four  miles 
in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth.  It  is  almoL 
furrounded  by  mountains,  from  which  defeend  a  number 
of  beautiful  calcades.  The  illands  in  this  lake  are  numerous, 
and  afford  an  amazing  variety  of  pitflurefque  views.  The 
centre  lake,  which  communicates  with  the  upper,  is  fmalt 
in  comparifon  with  the  other  two,  and  cannot  boaft  of  equal 
variety  ;  but  the  fhores  are,  in  many  places,  indented  with 
beautiful  bays,  furrounded  by  dark  groves  of  trees.  The  eaft 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  bafe  of  Mangerton,  down  the  fteep 
fide  of  which  delcends  a  cafcade,  vifible  for  150  yards.  This 
fall  of  water  is  fupplied  by  a  circular  lake  near  the  fummit  of 
the  mountain,  called  the  Devil's  Punch-Bowl;  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  immenfe  depth,  and  the  continual  overflow  of 
water,  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  greatelf  curiofities  in  Killar¬ 
ney.  One  of  the  belt  profpe&s  which  this  admired  lake  affords, 
is  from  a  riling  ground  near  the  ruined  cathedral  of  Aghadoe. 

KILLAS,  a  genus  of  llpnes  belonging  to  the  argillaceous 
clafs,  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall  in  England.  Its  texture  is 
either  lamellar  or  coarfely  granular ;  the  fpecific  gravity  from 
2630  to  2 666.  It  contains  60  parts  of  filiceous  earth,  25  of 
argillaceous,  9  of  magnefia,  and  6  of  iron.  The  greenilh  kind 
contains  more  iron,  and  gives  a  green  tincture  to  the  nitrous 
acid. 

KILLEVAN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mona¬ 
ghan,  eight  miles  S.  W.  of  Monaghan.  W.  Ion.  7.  26.  N.  lat. 
54-  '°- 

KILLICRANKY,  a  noted  pafs  of  Perthfhire  in  Scotland. 
It  is  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  impending  over  the  water 
of  Garrie,  which  rufhes  through  in  a  deep,  darkfome,  and  horrid 
channel  beneath.  In  the  laff  century  this  was  a  pafs  of  much 
danger  and  difficulty  ;  a  path  hanging  over  a  tremendous  pre¬ 
cipice  threatened  deltruCtion  to  the  lead  falle  ftep  of  the  travel¬ 
ler  :  at  prefent  a  fine  road  formed  by  the  foldiery  lent  by  go* 
vernment,  and  encouraged  by  an  additional  6d.  per  day,  gives 
an  eafy  aecefs  to  the  remote  Highlands ;  and  the  two  fides  are 
joined  by  a  fine  arch. 

Near  the  north  end  of  this  pafs,  in  its  open  and  unimproved 
Hate,  was  fought  in  the  year  1689  the  battle  of  Killicranky, 
between  the  adherents  of  James  II.  under  Yilcount  Dundee, 
and  of  William  III.  under  General  Mackay.  Dundee's  army 
was  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  Mackay.  When  he  came 
in  fight  of  the  latter,  he  found  them  formed  in  eight  battalions 
ready  for  adlion.  They  confided  of  4500  foot,  and  two  troops 
of  horfe.  The  Highlanders  under  Dundee  amounted  to  little 
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more  than  half  that  number.  Thefe  he  ragged  infian'tl'y  in 
order  of  battle.  Maclean  with  his  tribe  form©!.*  the  y’igSiH 
wing.  The  Macdonalds  of  Sky,  under  their  s’bjeif; 

fon,  formed  the  left.  The  Camerons,  the  Macdonalds  of 
GTengary,  the  followers  of  Clanronald,  and  a  few  Irifli  auxili¬ 
aries,  were  in  the  centre.  A  trcop  of  ho.rle  were  placed  be¬ 
hind  under  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  officers  lent  by  James 
irqm  Ireland  were  diflributed  through  all  the  line.  His  whole 
army  ftood  in  fight  of  the  enemy  for  feveral  hours  on  the  deep 
tide  of  a  hill,  which  faced  the  narrow  plain  where  Mackay 
had  formed  his  line.  Dundee  wiffied  for  the  approach  of 
.night;  a  feafon  fuited  for  either  victory  or  flight. 

At  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  kind  of  (light  fkirmiffi 
began  between  the  right  wing  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  left 
of  the  enemy.  But  neither  army  wiih'ing  to  change  their 
ground,  the  firing  was  difcontinued  for  three  hours-  Dundee 
in  the  mean  time  dew  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  animated  them 
to  aCtion.  At  eight  of  the  clock  he  gave  the  fgn  J  for  battle, 
and  charged  the  enemy  in  per  (on  at  the  head  of  the  horle. 
The  Highlanders  in  deep  columns  rufbed  (udder;  1  y  down  the 
hill.  They  kept  their  (hot  till  they  were  with’n  a  pike’s 
length  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  having  fired  their  mufkets,  fell  upon 
them  (word  in  hand.  Mack  ay’s  left  wing  could  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  luftain  the  ftiock.  They  were  driven  bv  the  Macleans 
with  great  (laughter  from  the  field.  The  Macdonald-  on  the 
left  of  the' Highlanders  were  not  equally  fuccefsful.  Colonel 
Kadings’  regiment  of  foot  ftood  their  ground.  They  even 
forced  the  Macdonalds  to  retreat.  Maclean,  with  a  few  of 
his  tribe,,  and  Sir  Evan  Cameron  at  the  head  of  his  clan,  fell 
fuddenly  on  the  flank  of  this  gallant  regiment,  and  forced 
them  to  give  way.  The  (laughter  ended  not  with  the  battle. 
Two  thoufand  fell  in  the  held  and  the  flight.  The  tents; 
baggage,  artillery,  and  provifions  of  the  enemy,  and  even  king 
Y/illiam’s  Dutch  ftandard,  which  was  carried  by  Mackay’s 
regiment,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Highlanders.  The  victory 
was  now  complete.  But  the  Highlanders  loft  their  gallant 
leader.  Perceiving  the  unexpected  retiftance  of  Colonel  Llaft.- 
ings’  regiment,  and  the  confufion  of  the  Macdonalds,  Dundee 
rode  rapidly  to  the  left  wing.  As  he  was  raffing  his  arm,  and 
pointing  to  the  Camerons  to  advance,  he  received  a  ball  in  his 
fide.  The  wound  proved  mortal ;  and  with  Dundee  felt  all 
the  hopes  of  king  James  at  that  time. 

KILLIGREW  (William),  elded  fon  of  Sir  Robert  Killi- 
grew  knight,  was  born  in  1605.  He  was  gentleman-ulher  of  the 
privy-chamber  to  king  Charles  I.  and  on  the  R<  flotation  to 
Charles  II.  When  the  latter  married  the  princefs  Catherine 
of  Portugal,  he  was  created  vice-chamberlain  ;  in  which  ftation 
he  continued  22  years,  and  died  in  1693.  He  was  the  author 
of  four  plays,  which,  though  now  thrown  afide,  were  much 
applauded  by  the  poets  of  that  time,  particularly  by  Mr.  Trai¬ 
ler;  and  in  the  decline  of  life  he  publiflied  fome  pious  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  inflabiiity  of  human  happinefs  when  our  views 
are  not  directed  to  a  future  date. 

Killigrew  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  former,  was  born  in 
j6i£,  and  in  procefs  of  time  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  un¬ 
common  natural  p  da.  He  was  page  of  honour  to  King 
Charles  I.  and  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Chari,  s  II  with 
whom  he  differed  many  years  exile  ;  during  which  he  applied 
his  leifure  hours  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry,  and  to  the  compofition 
of  feveral  plays.  After  the  Refloration  he  continued  in  high 
favour  with  the  king,  and  had  freqn  nt’y  accefs  to  him  uhen 
he  was  denied  to  the  flrfl  peers  in  the  realm  ;  and  being  a 
man  of  great  wit  and  livelinefs  of  parts,  and  having  from  his. 
,  long  intimacy  with  that  monarch,  and  being  continuady  about 
his  perfon  during  his  troubles,  acquired  a  freedom  and  fami¬ 
liarity  with  him  which  even  the  pomp  of  majefly  afterwards 
could  not  check  in  him,  he  fometimes,  by  way  of  jed;  which 


King  Charles  was  ever  fond  of,  if  genuine,  even  though  hirrt- 
•lelfi  w£? tdfc?  object  o*(*  the  fatire,  would  adventure  bold  truths 
•y/hjeh .lbb reefy  Wy  ?j;e  befides  wou’d  have  dared  even  to  hint 
at.  One  dory  in  particular  is  related  of  him-,  which,  if  true, 
is  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  great  lengths  he  would  fometimes  pro¬ 
ceed  in  his  f  eedoms  of  this  kind,  and  is  as  follows  : — When 
the  king’s  unbounded  paidon  for  women  had  given  his  midrefs 
fuch  an  alcendant  over  him,  that,  like  the  effeminate  Perfian 
monarch,  he  was  much  fitter  to  have  handled  a  diflaff  than  to 
wield  a  (ceptre,.  and  for  the  converfation  of  his  concubines 
utterly  negledted  the  mod  important  affairs  of  date;  Mr.  Killi- 
grew  went  to  pay  his  majefly  a  vffit  in  his  private  apartments, 
habited  like  a  pilgrim  who  was  bent  on  a  long  journey.  The, 
king,  fuiprifed  at  the  oddity  of  his  appearance,  immediately 
alked  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  it,  and  whither  he  was 
going  ?.  “  To  helf,”  bluntly  replied  the  wag.  “  Pr’ythee  (faid 
the  king),  what  can  your  errand  be  to.  that  place  ?”  “  To 
fetch  back  Oliver  Cromwell  (rejoined  he),  that  he  may  take 
lome  care  of  the  affairs  of  England ;  for  his  fucced'or  takes 
none  at  all." — One  more  dory  is  related  of  him,  which  is  not 
barren  of  humour.  King  Charles’s  fondnefs  for  pleafure,  to 
which  he  aimofl  always  made  bufinefs  give  way,  ufed  frequent¬ 
ly  to  delay  affairs  of  confequence,  from  his  majefty’s  difappeint- 
ing  the  council  of  his  prelence  when  met  for  the  difpatch  cf 
bufinefs  ;  which  negleCt  gave  great  difgufl  and  offence  to  many 
of  thofe  who  were  treated  with  this  leaning  difrefpedL  On 
one  of  thefe  occafions  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  naturally 
impetuous  and  turbulent,  quitted  the  council-chamber  in  a 
violent  paffion  ;  and,  meeting  Mr.  Killigrew  prefently  after, 
exprefied  himfelf  on  the  occafion  in  very  difrefpe&ful  terms  of 
his  majefly.  Killigrew  begged  his  grace  to  moderate  his  par¬ 
don,  and  offered  to  lay  him  a  wager  of  ioo.l.  that  he  himfelf 
would  prevail  on  his  majefly  to  come  to  council  in  half  an 
hour.  The  duke,  furprifed  at  the  boldnefs  of  the  aflertion, 
and  warmed  by  his  refentment  againd  the  king,  accepted  the 
wager;  on  which  Killigrew  immediately  went  to  the  king; 
and  without  ceremony  told  him  what  had  happened;  adding 
thefe  words,  “  I  know  that  your  majefly  hates  Lauderdale, 
though  the  neceflity  of  your  aflairs  compels  you  to  carry  an 
outward  appearance  of  civility  :  now,  if  you  choofe  to  get  rid 
of  a  man  who  is  thus  difagreeabie  to  you,  you  need  only  go 
this  once  to  council. ;  for  I  know  his  covetous  difpofition  fo  per¬ 
fectly,  that  I  am  well  perfuaded,  rather  than  pay  this  iool.  he 
would  hang  himfelf .  out  of  the  way,  and,  never  plague  you 
more.”  The  king  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  archnefs  of  this  ob- 
(ervation,  that  he  immediately  replied,  “  Well  then,  Killigrew, 
I  pofitively  will  go  ;”  and  kept  his  word  accordingly. — Killi- 
grevv  died  in  1682,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfler  abbey. 

Killigrew  (Anne),  £!  a.  Grace  for  beauty,  and  a  Mufe 
for  wit,”  as  Mr.  Wood,  fays,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Henry  Killigrew,  brother  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  was 
born  a  little  beiore  the  Refloration.  She  gave  early  indica¬ 
tions  of  genius,  and  became  eminent  in  the  arts  both  of 
poetry  and  painting.  She  drew  the  duke  of  York  and  bis 
duchefs,  to  whom  (he  was  maid  of  honour,  as  well  as  feveral 
other  portraits  and  hiftory-pieces ;  and  crowned  all  her  other  ac- 
comp'ilhments  with  unblemiffied  virtue  and  exemplary  piety. 
Mr.  Dryden  feems  quite  lavifh  in  her  praife,  though ,  Wood 
allures  us  he  has  faid  no  more  of  her  than  (he  was  equal  if  not 
fupeiior  to.  This  amiable  young  woman  died  of  the  fmall- 
pox  in  1685  ;  and  the  year  after  her  poems  were  publiffied  in 
a  thin  qto  volume. 

KILL1LEAGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Down 
and  province  of  Ulfter,  80  miles  from  Dublin  ;  otherwife 
written  Killyleagb ■  It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  barony  of 
Duffrin  ;  and  feated  on  an  arm  of  the  lake  of  Strangford,  from, 
which  it  is  fupplied  with  a  great  variety  of  fHh.  The  family 
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®f  the  Hamiltons,  created  firft  lords  Clanbois,  and  afterwards 
earls  of  Clanbraffd,  had  their  feat  and  refidence  here  in  a  cattle 
Handing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  great  ftreet  :  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  ftreet  is  a  little  fafe  bay,  where  fbips  lie  fheltered  from 
all  winds  r  in  the  town  are  fome  good  houles,  a  decent  inarket- 
houfe,  a  horfe-barrack,  and  a  Pretbyterian  meeting- houfe.  On 
an  eminence  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town  is  a  handfome 
church  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  This  place  fuffered  much 
In  the  calamitous  year  1641.  It  is  now  thriving,  and  the 
linen  manufafture  carried  on  in  it,  and  fine  thread  made, 
for  which  it  has  a  great  demand.  It  returns  two  members  to 
parliament,  patronage  in  the  Blackwood  family;  and  holds 
three  fairs.  The  celebrated  naturalill  and  eminent  phyfician 
Sir  Hans  Sloarie  was  born  here  16th  April  1660,  and  his  father 
Alexander  Sloane  was  at  the  head  of  that  colony  of  Scots  which 
King  James  I.  fettled  in  the  place.  This  town  was  incor¬ 
porated  by  that  king  at  the  inft  mee  of  the  firft  earl  of  Clanbois. 

K1LLONY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  fix 
miles  S.  of  Sligo.  W.  Ion.  8.  25  N  lat.  54.  xi. 

KILLOUGH,  alio  called  P*  rt  St.  Ann*:,  a  port-town  of 
Ireland,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Down  and  province  of  Ulfter, 

76  miles  from  Dublin.  It  lies  north  of  St.  John’s  Point,  and 
has  a  good  quay,  where  ftiips  lie  very  fafe.  The  town  is  agree¬ 
ably  fituated  ;  the  fea  ftowlng  all  along  the  fronts  or  the 
houfes,  where  lhips  ride  in  full  view  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
is  here  a  good  church,  and  a  horfe-barrack.  They  have  good 
fifhing  in  the  bay  ;  but  the  principal  trade  of  the  place  confifts 
in  the  exportation  of  barley,  and  the  importation  of  nidi  com¬ 
modities  as  are  confumed  in  the  adjacent  country.  A  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fait  is  alfo  earned  on  with  great  advantage.  The  fairs 
held  here  are  five.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town  is  a  char¬ 
ter  working-fehool  for  the  reception  of  20  chidren,  which  was 
fet  on  foot  by  the  late  Ivlr.  Joftice  Ward.  There  is  a  remark¬ 
able  well  here,  called  St.  Scor.i’in’s  well,  and  highly  efteemed  fur 
the  extraordinary  lightnefs  of  its  water.  It  gullies  out  of  a  high 
rocky  bank,,  clofe  upon  the  fliore,  and  is  oblerved  never  to  di- 
minifh  its  quantity  in  the  drieft  feafon.  ’[’here  is  alfo  a  mineral 
fpring  near  the  fchool,  the  waters  of  which  the  inhabitants 
affirm  to  be  both  purgative  and  emetic.  At  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  town,  near  the  fea,  is  a  rock  in  which  there  is  an  ob¬ 
long  hole,  from  whence  at  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide 
a  ftrange  noife  is  heard  fomewhat  refembling  the  found  of  a 
huntfman’s  horn.  In  an  open  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  town  towards  St.  John’s  Point  there  is  a  very  curious 
cave,  which  has  a  winding  paflage  two  feet  and  a  half  broad, 
with  three  doors  in  it  betides  the  entrance,  and  leading  to  a 
circular  chamber  three  yards  in  diameter,  where  there  is  a  fine 
limpid  well.  The  cave  is  about  27  yards  long. 

Killough- Harbour  is  tolerably  fafe  and  commodious;  a 
fmall  degree  of  caution,  however,  is  necetlary  in  lading  intuit; 
fora  rock  lfands  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  covered  at  half 
flood,  commonly  called  the  water  rock.  Either  to  the  eaft  or 
weft  of  this  rex  k  is  a  fecure  paflage,  the  inlet  lying  fouth  by 
eaft;  and  north  by  weft.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  rock  open  to 
Coney-illand  is  a  ftrong  quay,  and  a  bafon  for  ftiips,  where  they 
are  defended  from  all  winds,  within  which  the  harbour  on  both 
fides  affords  good  anchorage  for  velfels  of  150  tons.  At  the 
end  of  the  quay  the  channel  is  400  yards  wide.  The  bav  of 
Killough  is  formed  by  Rin-fad  at  the  Long  point  to  the  eaft, 
and  St.  John’s  point  to  tne  weft,  as  the  inner  harbour  is  by  a 
peninfula  called  Ccn,y-  jle  from  the  number  of  rabhits  thereon, 
and  not  Cane  ijle  as  Sir  William  Petty  has  it.  An  impetuous 
fea  runs  on  all  this  coaft  in  ftorms  and  fpring  tides. 

KILL  YBEG8,  a  borough  and  fair-town  in  the  county  of 
Donegal  and  province  of  Ulfter,  123  miles  from  Dublin.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Donegal  bay  ;  but  is  a  place  of 
»o  great  trade,  though  it  has  a  harbour  fpacious  enough  to  con- 
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tain  a  large  fleet  :  it  has  a  bold  and  ample  opening  to  the  lea 
on  the  fouth,  and  is  fecured  within  by  the  fhelterof  high  lands 
furrounding  it ;  fo  that  veflels  may  enter  at  anytime  of  the 
tide,  there  being  from  5  to  8  fathom  water.  The  herring-fith- 
ery  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  any  carried  on  here ;  but  the 
town  is  likely  to  increafe  in  trade  and  confequence.  It  returns 
two  members  to  parliament,  patronage  in  the  Conyngham  far 
mily.  It  has  two  fairs. 

KJLMAC-THOMAS,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Waterford.  W.  Ion.  7,  10.  N. 
lat.  32.  14. 

KILMAINHAM,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  about  half  a 
mile  from  Dublin.  It  has  a  feflion-houfe  and  handfome  gaol  ; 
and  here  the  quarter  feilions  are  held  for  the  county  of  Dublin, 
and  knights  of ‘the  fhire  clefted  for  that  county.  This  place 
was  fometimes  the  feat  of  government  before  Dublin  caftle  was 
converted  to  that  purpofe  ;  and  though  now  much  decayed,  it 
gives  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Wcnman.  An  ancient 
priory  was  founded  here,  and  a  houfe  for  knights  hofpitalers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem. 

KILMALLOCK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Li¬ 
merick  and  province  of Mur.f.er,  1  <5  miles  from  the  city  of  Li¬ 
merick,  and  107  from  Dublin. — This  town  makes  a  confpi- 
cuous  figure  in  the  military  hiftory  of  Ireland.  In  the  16th 
century  it  was  a  populous  place  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  wall, 
which  entirely  furrounded  the  town,  and  of  feveral  large  houfes, 
are  {fill  to  be  feen.  Edward  VI.  granted  a  charter  to  it  with 
many  privileges,  as  did  Queen  Elizabeth  another,  dated  24th 
April  1584  In  159  ,  it  was  invefted  by  the  Irifti  forces;  when 
the  earl  of  Ormond  haftened  to  its  relief,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
raife  the  fiege  :  here  was  alfo  fome  conteft  during  the  grand 
rebellion  in  (  41  and  1642.  By  an  inquifition  1 1  Aug.  29 
Eliz.  it  appears  that  there  had  been  an  abbey  in  Kilmallock 
called  Flaafpaghe ;  on  which  a  ftone  houfe  was  erefted.  In 
the  cathedral  church  are  the  remains  of  a  monument  erected 
over  the  Verdun  family,  one  of  whom  reprefented  this  town  in 
parliament  in  1613.  Kilmallock  returns  two  members  to 
parliament ;  patron  Silver  Oliver,  Efq.  This  place  once  gave 
title  of  vifeount  to  one  of  the  Sarsfield  family.  Sir  James 
Ware  informs  us,  that  an  abbey  of  Dominicans  or  black  friars 
was  built  here  in  the  j 3th  century  by  the  fovereign,  brethren, 
and  commonalty.  From  the  many  ruins  here  of  caftles  and 
ancient  buildings,  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  lr'jb  Balbcc. 
The  parifh  church  was  formerly  an  abbey  for  regular  canons, 
founded  by  St.  Mochoallog,  who  died  between  the  yeare  639  and 
65b  ;  and  fome  writers  fay,  that  the  Dominican  abbey  juft  men¬ 
tioned  was  founded  in  1291,  by  Gilbert  the  fecund  Ion  of  John 
of  Calleen.  Fairs  are  held  at  this  town  on  Whit  Tuefday. 

KILMARNOCK,  a  populous  and  ftouriftiing  town  of  Ayr- 
fhire  in  Scotland,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  carpets,  milled 
hofiery,  and  Scotch  bonnets-  It  give  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
noble  family  of  Boyd,  retiding  in  this  neighbourhood.  This 
title  was  forfeited  by  the  late  earl,  who  by  engaging  in  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  1745  was  deprived  of  his  honours,  and  loft  his  life 
on  the  fcafl'old.  i  tis  (on,  however,  who  lerved  in  the  king’s 
army,  afterwards  fucaeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Errol,  a  title 
much  more  ancient  and  honourable. 

KILMORE,  a  ithop’s  fee  in  the  county  of  Cavan  and 
province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland.  It  was  called  in  former  ages 
Chines,  or  Clunk,  i.  e.  the  “  fequeftered  place  ;”  and  is  fuu- 
ated  near  Locir  :  rn.  St.  Fe.iliniid  founded  this  biihopric  in 
the  fixth  century:  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  an  obfeure 
village  called  Tribwna  ;  where  it  continued  until  the  year  1454, 
when  Andrew  M  o  Brady  bithop  of  Triburna  erefted  a  church 
on  the  fite  of  that  founded  by  St.  Fedlimid,  to  whofe  memory 
it  was  dedicauJ,  and  denominated  Kilmore,  or  “  the  great 
church.”  At  prefent  there  are  neither  cathedral,  chapter,  nor 
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♦anons,  belonging  to  this  fee  ;  the  Tin  all  parifti-church  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  epifcopal  houfe  ferving  for  the  purpofe  of  a  ca¬ 
thedral. 

KILN,  a  ftove  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles. 
-A  fabric  formed  for  admitting  heat,  in  order  to  dry  or  bum 
materials  placed  in  it  to  undergo  fuch  operations. 

In  Yol.  V.  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts  the  following  defcription 
is  given  of  a  patent  kiln  for  drying  malt,  invented  by  Mr.  Pep¬ 
per  of  Newcaltle  under  Line.  See  the  plans  delineated  in 
pi.  i. 

Fig.  I  is  the  ground  plan.,  fuppofed  to  be  twenty  feet  fquare, 
but,  if  required  larger  or  (mailer,  by  following  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  may  be  made  agreeable  to  any  (ize  or  tituation.  The 
dark  (haded  wails  rife  four  feet  high,  to  put  the  refle&or  upon, 
over  the  lire,  and  alfo  what  the  fide- arches  (land  upon,  the 
■brick  piers  that  carry  the  l'park-ftone,  and  bearers  that  the  tiles 
lie  upon.  Letter  A,  firegrate,  lies  nine  inches  below  the  bot- 
m  edge  of  the  refleftor.  B,  bottom  edge  of  the  reflector. 
CCC,  brick  pillars,  nine  inches  fquare,  that  carry  the 
Tpark-ftone.  D  D  D  D  D  D,  brick  pillars,  nine  inches  fquare, 
that  carry  the  bearers  for  the  floor- tiles  to  lie  upon.  E  Ihows 
the  bottom  of  the  fide  arches  on  each  fide  of  the  kiln.  F 
(hows  the  (pace  between  the  fire  place  and  the  fide-arches,  for 
the  man  to  go  round  to  clean  the  kiln.  G,  the  wall  on  each 
fide  the  kiln,  that  the  fide-arches  (land  upon. 

Fig.  2  is  a  feCtion.  G  (hows  the  fection  of  the  wall  which 
the  fide  arches  (land  upon.  H,  the  door  to  go  to  the  fire-place, 
I,  the  refle&or  of  caft-iron  that  covers  the  fire.  K,  fmall  door 
in  the  reflector,  to  feed  the  fire.  L  L,  the  ears  of  the  reflector, 
that  the  iron  pipes  are  fitted  upon,  which  convey  the  fmoke,  &c, 
from  the  refle£tor,  round  the  kiln,  to  the  chimney.  M,  what 
is  commonly  called  the  fpark-ftone  ;  it  prevents  the  kiln  from 
being  too  hot  in  the  middle,  and  affifts  in  fpreading  the  heat  to 
the  outfides.  N,  bearers  of  cad  iron,  or  wood,  that  carry  the 
kiln  floor.  O  O  (how  the  ends  of  the  ribs  that  carry  the  tiles. 
P,  the  kiln-tiles  that  the  malt  lies  upon.  Q,  the  fleam-pipe 
that  conveys  the  fleam  from  the  malt.  CC,  brick  pillars, 
nine  inches  fquare,  that  carry  the  fpark  (tone.  D  D,  brick 
pillars,  nine  inches  fquare,  that  carry  the  bearers  for  the  floor- 
tiles  to  lie  upon,  EE  (how  the  arches  on  each  fide  the  kiln. 
•U  U  (how  the  fituation  of  the  pipes  under  the  floor. 

Fig.  3  is  a  plan  of  the  kiln-floor,  and  ihows  the  ribs  that  the 
kiln-tiles  lie  upon.  OO  the  caft-iron  or  wood  ribs  that  the 
tiles  lie  upon.  N  N,  the  bearers  that  carry  the  ribs.  D  D 
(how  the  tops  of  the  brick  pillars  that  carty  the  bearers,  &c. 
B,  the  reflector  that  covers  the  fire,  of  caft  Tron,  about  an  inch 
thick,  hollow,  and  on  a  femicircular  plan,  as  (hown  in  the 
drawings.'  RR,  the  iron  pipes  that  convey  the  fmoke  and 
heat  from  the  refledtor,  round  the  kiln,  to  the  chimney,  which 
lies  about  three  feet  under  the  kiln-floor,  and  about  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  fide-walls,  which  are  (upported  by  iron  flays 
from  the  fide  arches.  S  S  (how  the  ends  of  the  iron  pipes  that 
go  into  the  chimney.  T  T,  regifters  to  regulate  the  draught 
and  heat. 

In  the  plate,  the  pillars,  bearers,  &c.  that  belong  to  the  fame 
thing,  are  marked  with  the  fame  letters  in  all  the  figures. 

That  moil  ingenious  philolopher  Count  Rumford  has  de- 
fcribed,  in  his  6th  Eifay,  a  model  of  a  perpetual  lime-kiln,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  reprefentation  in  p'.  1. 

“  The  particular  objedts  principally  had  in  view  in  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  this  lime-kiln,"  lays  the  Lount,  “  (which  (lands  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  Dublin  Society)  were,  firjl,  to  caufe  the 
fuel  to  burn  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  confume  the  fmoke,  which 
was  done  by  obliging  the  fmoke  to  defcend  and  pafs  through 
the  fire,  in  order  that  as  much  heat  as  poflible  might  be  gene- 
•rated. — Secondly,  to  caufe  the  flame  and  hot  vapour  which 
rife  from  the  fire  to  come  into  contact  with  the  lime-ftone 


by  a  very  large  furface,  in  order  to  economife  the  heat,  and 
prevent  its  going  off  into  the  atmofphere  ;  which  was  done  by 
making  the  body  of  the  kiln  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  truncated 
cone,  and  very  high  in  proportion  to  its  diameter  ;  and  by  filling 
it  quite  up  to  the  top  with  limeftone,  the  fire  being  made  to 
enter  near  the  bottom  of  the  cone. 

“  Thirdly,  to  make  the  procels  cf  burning  lime  perpetual, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  wafte  of  heat  which  unavoidably  attends 
the  cooling  of  the  kiln  in  emptying  and  filling  it,  when,  to 
perform  that  operation,  it  is  neceffary  to  put  out  the  fire. 

"  And,  fourthly,  to  contrive  matters  fo  that  the  lime  in 
which  the  procefs  of  burning  is  juft  finijhed,  and  which  of 
courfe  is  ftill  hitrnfdy  hot,  may,  in  cooling,  be  made  to  give  off 
its  heat  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  aflift  in  heating  the  fre(h  quan¬ 
tity  «f  cold  limeftone  with  which  the  kiln  is  replenilhed  as  often 
as  a  portion  of  lime  is  taken  out  of  it. 

“  To  effedtuate  theft  purpofes,  the  fuel  is  not  mixed  with 
the  lime-ftone,  but  is  burned  in  a  clofed  fire-place,  which  opens 
into  one  fide  of  the  kiln,  fome  difiance  above  the  bottom  of  it. 
For  large  lime-kilns  on  theft  principles  there  may  be  feveral 
fire-places,  all  opening  into  the  fame  cone,  and  fituated  on 
different  tides  of  it ;  which  fire  places  may  be  conftrudted  and 
regulated  like  the  fire-places  of  the  furnaces  ufed  for  burning 
porcelaine. 

“  At  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  there  is  a  door,  which  is  occtf* 
fionally  opened  to  take  out  the  lime. 

“  When,  in  confequence  of  a  portion  of  lime  being  drawn 
out  of  the  kiln,  its  contents  fettle  down  or  fubfide,  the  empty 
(pace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln,  which  is  occalioned  by 
this  fubtraftion  of  the  burned  lime,  is  immediately  filled  up 
with  fre(h  limeftone. 

“  As  foon  as  a  portion  of  lime  is  taken  away,  the  door  by 
which  it  is  removed  muft  be  immediately  (hut,  and  the  joinings 
well  clofed  with  moift  clay,  to  prevent  a  draught  of  cold  air 
through  the  kiln,  A  fmall  opening  however  muft  be  left, 
for  reafons  which  I  (hall  prefently  explain. 

“  As  the  fire  enters  the  kiln  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  as  the  flame  rifes  as  foon  as  it  comes  into  this 
cavity,  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  (that  below  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  fire-place)  is  occupied  by  lime  already  burned  ; 
and  as  this  lime  is  intenftly  hot,  when,  on  a  portion  of  lime 
from  below  being  removed,  it  defeends  into  this  part  of  the 
kiln,  and  as  the  air  in  the  kiln,  to  which  it  communicates  its 
heat,  muft  rife  upwards  in  confequence  of  its  being  heated,  and 
pafs  off  through  the  top  of  the  kiln  $  this  lime  in  cooling  is, 
by  this  contrivance,  made  to  aflift  in  heating  the  frefh  portion 
of  cold  lime-ftone  with  which  the  kiln  is  charged.  To  facilitate 
this  communication  of  heat  from  the  red-hot  lime  juft  burned 
to  the  lime-ftone  above  in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln,  a  gentle 
draught  of  air  through  the  kiln  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
it  muft  be  eftablifhed  by  leaving  an  opening  in  the  door  below, 
by  which  the  cold  air  from  without  may  be  fuftered  to  enter 
the  kiln.  This  opening  (which  (hould  be  furnilhed  with  fome 
kind  of  a  regifler)  muft  be  very  fmall,  otherwife  it  will  occafion 
too  ftrong  a  draught  of  cold  air  into  the  kiln,  and  do  more 
harm  than  good  5  and  it  will  probably  be  found  beft  to  clofe  it 
entirely,  after  the  lime  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  has  parted 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  its  heat. 

“  Conceiving  the- improvement  of  lime-kilns  to  he  a  matter 
of  very  great  national  importance,  efpecially  fince  the  ufe  of 
lime  as  manure  has  become  fo  general,  I  intend  to  devote  the 
firft  leifure  time  I  can  fpare  to  a  thorough  inveftigation  of  that 
fubjedt 5 — in  the  mean  time,  I  have  here  thrown  out  the  loofe 
ideas  I  have  formed  refpefring  it,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
examined,  corrected,  and  improved  upon  by  others  who  may 
be  engaged  in  the  fame  puriuits." 

The  height  of  the  kiln  repreftnted  in  the  plate  is  en  a  fcale 
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of  15  feet ;  its  Internal  diameter  below,  2  feet ;  and  above,  9 
inches.  In  order  more  effectually  to  confine  the  heat,  its  walls, 
which  are  of  bricks  and  very  thin,  are  double,  and  the  cavity  be¬ 
tween  them  is  filled  with  dry  wood  allies.  To  give  greater 
llrength  to  the  fabric,  thele  two  walls  are  connected  in  different 
places  by  horizontal  layers  of  bricks,  which  unite  them  firmly. 

a  Is  the  opening  by  which  the  fuel  is  put  into  the 
fire-place.  Through  this  opening  the  air  defends  which  feeds 
the  fire.  The  fire-place  is  represented  nearly  full  of  coals,  and 
the  flame  paifing  off  laterally  into  the  cavity  of  the  kiln,  by  an 
opening  made  for  that  purpofe  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place. 
The  opening  above,  by  which  the  fuel  is  introduced  into  the 
fire-place,  is  covered  by  a  plate  of  iron,  moveable  on  hinges  ; 
which  plate,  by  being  lifted  up  more  or  lefs  by  means  of  a 
chain,  ferves  as  a  regifler  for  regulating  the  fire.  A  feCtion 
of  this  plate,  and  of  the  chain  by  which  it  is  fupported,  are 
fhown  in  the  figure. 

b  Is  an  opening  in  the  front  wall  of  the  fire-place,  which 
ferves  occafionally  for  cleaning  out  the  fire-place,  and  t he 
opening  by  which  the  flame  patfes  from  the  fire-place  into  the 
kiln.  This  opening,  which  mult  never  be  cpiite  doled,  ferves 
likewife  for  admitting  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  to  pafs  horizon¬ 
tally  into  the  fire-place.  A  fmall  proportion  of  air  admitted  in 
this  manner  has  been  found  to  be  ufeful  and  even  necefiary  in 
fire-places  in  which,  in  order  to  confume  the  frnoke,  the  flame 
is  made  to  defeend.  Several  fmall  holes  for  this  purpofe,  fitted 
with  conical  Hoppers,  may  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  fire-place. 

The  bottom  of  the  fire-place  is  a  grate  conftrutfted  of  bricks 
placed  edgewife,  and  under  this  grate  there  is  an  afli-pit  j  but 
as  no  air  rauft  be  permitted  to  pafs  up  through  this  grate  into  the 
fire-place,  the  afli-pit  door,  c,  is  kept  conrtantly  doled,  being 
only  opened  occafionally  to  remove  the  afhes. 

d  Is  the  opening  by  which  the  lime  is  taken  out  of  the  kiln  ; 
which  opening  muft  be  kept  well  clofed  in  order  to  prevent  a 
draught  of  cold  air  through  the  kiln.  As  only  as  much  lime 
muft  be  removed  at  once  as  is  contained  in  that  part  of  the 
kiln  which  lies  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place, 
to  be  able  to  afeertain  when  the  proper  quantity  is  taken  away, 
the  lime,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  kiln,  may  be  direbted  into  a  pit 
funk  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  opening  by  which  the  lime 
is  removed  ;  this  pit  being  made  of  proper  fize  to  ferve  as  a 
meafure. 

While  the  lime  is  removing  from  the  bottom  of  the  kiln, 
frefti  lime-ftone  ftiould  be  put  into  it  above  ;  and,  during  this 
operation,  the  fire  may  be  damped  by  doling  the  top  of  the 
fire-place  with  its  iron  plate.  Should  it  be  found  necefiary, 
the  fire,  and  the  dillribution  of  the  heat,  may,  in  burning  the 
lime,  be  further  regulated  by  clofing  more  or  lefs  the  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  lime-kiln  with  a  flat  piece  of  fire-ftone,  or  a 
plate  of  call  iron.  The  double  walls  of  the  kiln,  and  the 
void  fpace  between  them,  as  alio  the  horizontal  layers  of  bricks 
by  which  they  are  united,  are  clearly  and  diftindlly  exprelled  in 
the  figure. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  /:efe  improvements  will  he  followed 
by  others  of  Hill  greater  magnitude  ;  as  Count  ltumford  is 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  experiments  to  afeertain  the  moft 
eftedual  and  (Economical  way  of  applying  heat  to  all  lub- 
ftances  which  require  to  be  Submitted  to  the  ablion  of  fire. 
See  the  article  Propagation  of  Heat. 

KILWORTH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  county 
of  Cork  and  province  of  Munfter,  108  miles  from  Dublin. 
It  is  a  thriving  place  with  a  good  church,  at  the  foot  of 
a  large  ridge  of  mountains  called  Kilworth  mountains ,  through 
which  a  good  turnpike  road  is  carried  from  Dublin  to  Cork  : 
below  the  town  runs  the  river  Puncheon,  which  is  well  l'tored 
Vol.  V. 
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with  falman  and  trout,  and  difeharges  itfclf  a  mile  fouth  of 
this  into  the  Blackwater.  Near  Kilworth  is  a  good  glebe  and 
vicarage  houfe.  At  this  place  is  Moor-park,  the  lupeib  feat 
of  Lord  Mountcaftiel  ;  and  adjoining  to  his  lordlhip's  im¬ 
provements  ltands  the  caftle  of  Clough  leagh  boldly  fituated 
on  the  river  Puncheon,  which  has  ftood  feveral  fieges.  Six 
fairs  are  held  here. 

KIMBOLTON,  a  town  in  Huntingdonlhire,  with  a  market 
on  Friday.  The  caftle  (the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Manchefter) 
has  been  much  improved.  Queen  Catharine,  after  her  divorce 
from  Henry  VIII,  refided  fome.time  in  this  caltle.  It" is  eight 
miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Neot's,  and  64  N.  by  W.  of  London.  W. 
Ion.  o.  18.  N.  lat.  52.  i<J. 

KIMCHl  (David),  a  Jewifh  rabbi,  famous  as  a  commenta¬ 
tor  on  the  Old  Teftament,  lived  at  the  dole  of  the  12th  and 
beginning  of  the  13th  centuries.  He  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth, 
fon  of  rabbi  Jofeph  Kirnchi,  and  brother  of  rabbi  Mofirs 
Kimchi,  both  men  of  eminent  learning  among  the  Jews  :  but 
he  exceeded  them  both,  being  the  beft  Hebrew  grammarian  the 
Jews  ever  had.  He  wrote  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  that 
language;  out  of  the  former  of  which  Buxtorf  made  his  The- 
faurus  lingua  Hebrea,  and  his  Lexicon  lingua  Hcbrea  out  of 
the  latter.  Plis  writings  have  been  held  in  fuch  eftimation 
among  the  Jews,  that  no  one  can  arrive  at  any  reputation  in 
letters  and  theology  without  ftudying  them. 

KIM1,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
fame  name  in  E.  Bothnia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kimi,  which 
here  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Tornea. 

KINBUItN,  a  fortrels  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dnieper,  oppofite  Oczakow.  In  the  laft  war  with  Ruf- 
fia,  the  Turks  made  feveral  attacks  upon  it  by  land  and  lea, 
but  were  finally  repulfed. 

KINCARDINE-O-NIEL,  a  village  in  Aberdeenftfire, 
feated  on  the  river  Dee,  23  miles  W.  01  Aberdeen. 
KINCARDINESHIRE.  See  Mbarns. 

KINDRED,  in  law,  perfons  related  to  one  another,  whereof 
the  law  reckons  three  degrees  or  lines,  w'z.  the  defeending, 
afcendin^,  and  collateral  line.  See  Consanguinity  and 
Descent.  On  there  being  no  kindred  in  the  delcending  line, 
the  inheritance  partes  in  the  collateral  one. 

KINETON,  a  town  in  Warwickihire,  with  a  market  on 
Tuefday.  King  John  kept  his  court  in  a  caftle  here.  It  is 
10  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Warwick,  and  fc8  N.  W.  of  London. 
W.  Ion.  1.  24.  N.  lat.  52.  it. 

.KING,  a  monarch  or  potentate  who  rules  fingly  and  fove- 
reignly  over  a  people.  Camden  derives  the  word  from  the 
Saxon  cyning ,  which  fignifies  the  fame  :  and  that  from  can 
“  power,"  or  ken  “  knowledge,"  wherewith  every  monarch  is 
fuppofed  to  be  inverted.  The  Latin  re  c,  the  Scythian  rei.v, 
the  Punic  reftb,  the  Spanifti  rey,  and  the  French  r.y,  come  aril, 
according  to  Poftel,  lrom  the  Hebrew  litcO,  rajeb,  “  chief, 
head.” 

Kings  were  not  known  arhongft  the  Ifraelites  till  the  reign  of 
Saul.  Before  him  they  were  governed  at  firft  by  elders  as  in 
Egypt;  then  by  princes  of  Gods  appointment,  as  Moles  and 
Jofliua;  then  by  judges  till  the  time  of  aamuel;  and  laft  of  all 
by  kings,  as  we  read  in  feripture. 

Moft  of  the  Grecian  ftates  were  governed  at  fiyft  by  ki  £«, 
who  were  chofen  by  the  people  to  decide  differences  and  exe  ale 
a  power  which  was  limited  by  laws.  1  hey  commanded  armies, 
prefided  over  the  worfttip  of  the  gods,  See.  This  royalty  was 
generally  hereditary;  but  if  the  vices  of  the  heir  to  the  crown 
were  odious  to  the  people,  or  if  the  oracle  had  lb  commanded, 
he  was  cut  off  from  the  right  of  fucceffton  ;  yet  the  kings  were 
fuppofed  to  hold  their  (overeigntv  by  the  appointment  of  Jupi¬ 
ter.  The  enfign  of  majefty  was  the  feeptre,  which  was  made 
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of  wood  adorned  with  duds  of  gold,  and  ornamented  at  the  top 
with  fome  figure  ;  commonly  that  of  an  eagle,  as  being  the 
bird  of  Jove. 

Rome  alfo  was  governed  at  firft  by  kings,  who  were  elefted 
by  the  people,  with  the  approbation  of  the  fenate  and  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  augurs.  Their  power  extended  to  religion,  the  re¬ 
venues,  the  army,  and  the  adminidration  of  juftice.  The  mon¬ 
archical  form  of  government  fubfided  244  years  in  Rome,  un¬ 
der  (even  kings,  the  lad  of  whom  was  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  king  of  Perfia  had  anciently  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  great  king-,  the  king  of  France  had  that 
of  the  moji  Chrijlian  king-,  and  the  king  of  Spain  has  that  of 
Catholic  king.  The  king  of  the  Romans  is  a  prince  chofen  by 
the  eledtors,  as  a  coadjutor  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

The  kings  of  England,  by  the  Lateran  council,  under  Pope 
Julius  II.  had  the  title  of  ChriJlianiJJimus  conferred  on  them  ; 
and  that  of  defender  if  the  faith  was  added  by  pope  Leo  X. 
though  it  had  been  ufed  by  them  fome  time  before.  The  title 
of  grace  was  fird  given  to  our  kings  about  the  time  of  Henry  1Y. 
and  that  of  majejly  firft  to  Plenry  VIII.  before  which  time  our 
kings  were  called  grace,  highnefs,  &c. — In  all  public  inftru- 
ments  and  ’etters,  the  king  dyles  himfelf  nos,  “we;”  though 
till  the  time  of  king  John  he  fpoke  in  the  lingular  number. 

The  definition  of  king  above  given,  is  according  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  will  not  therefore  driftly  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  lovereign  of  this  country.  In  Britain,  the  power  of 
the  king  is  indeed  fubje6I  to  great  limitations  ;  but  they  are  the 
limitations  of  wifdom,  and  the  l'ources  of  dignity;  being  fo  far 
from  diminifhing  his  honour,  that  they  add  a  glory  to  his  crown. 
For  while  other  kings  are  ablolute  monarchs  over  innumerable 
multitudes  of  Haves,  the  king  of  Britain  has  the  didinguiffied 
glory  of  governing  a  free  people,  the  lead  of  whom  is  protected 
by  the  laws.  He  has  great  prerogatives,  and  a  boundleis  power 
in  doing  good  ;  and  is  at  the  fame  time  only  reftrained  from  a£t- 
jng  inconfidently  with  his  own  happinefs,  and  that  of  his  peo¬ 
ple. 

To  underftand  the  royal  rights  and  authority  in  Britain,  we 
mud  confider  the  king  under  fix  didindb  views.  Firf,  With  re¬ 
gard  to  his  title.  Secondly,  His  royal  family.  Thirdly,  His 
councils.  Fourthly,  His  duties.  Fifthly,  His  prerogative. 
Sixthly,  His  revenue. 

r.  His  title.  For  this,  fee  Hereditary  Right,  and  Suc¬ 
cess  ion. 

a.  His  royal  family.  See  Royal  Family. 

3.  His  councils.  See  Council. 

4.  His  duties.  By  our  conditution,  there  are  certain  du¬ 
ties  incumbent  on  the  king;  in  confideration  of  which,  his  dig¬ 
nity  and  prerogative  are  edablifbed  by  the  laws  of  the  land:  it 
being  a  maxim  in  the  law,  that  protection  and  fubjeCtion  are 
rec  procal.  And  thefe  reciprocal  duties  are  what  Sir  William 
Blackdone  apprehends  were  meant  by  the  convention  in  1688, 
when  they  declared  that  king  James  had  broken  the  original 
contraft  between  king  and  people.  But  however,  as  the  terms 
of  that  original  contract  were  in  fome  meafure  difputed,  being 
alleged  to  exid  principally  in  theory,  and  to  be  only  deducible 
by  reafon  and  the  rules  of  natural  law,  in  which  deduction  dif¬ 
ferent  underdandings  might  very  confiderably  did'er ;  it  was, 
after  the  revolution,  judged  proper  .to  declare  thefe  duties  ex- 
predly,  and  to  reduce  that  contraCt  to  a  plain  certainty.  So 
that,  whatever  doubts  might  be  formerly  railed  by  weak  and 
fcrupulous  minds  about  the  exidence  of  fuch  an  original  con¬ 
tract,  they  mud  now  entirely  ceafe;  efpecially  with  regard  to 
every  prince  who  hath  reigned  dnee  the  year  1688. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  king  is,  To  govern  his  people  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.  Ntc  regibus  infinita  ant  libera  potefias ,  was 
the  conditution  of  our  German  ancedors  on  the  continent. 


And  this  Is  not  only  confonant  to  the  principles  of  nature,  of 
liberty,  of  reafon,  and  of  fociety  ;  but  has  always  been  efteem- 
ed  an  exprefs  part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  even  when 
prerogative  was  at  the  highed.  “  The  king  (faith  BraCton, 
who  wrote  under  Henry  III.)  ought  not  to  be  fubjeCt  to  man; 
but  to  God,  and  to  the  law:  for  the  law  maketh  the  king. 
Let  the  king  therefore  render  to  the  law,  what  the  law  has  in* 
veded  in  him  with  regard  to  others;  dominion,  and  power: 
for  he  is  not  truly  king,  where  will  and  pleal'ure  rules,  and  not 
the  law.”  And  again:  “  The  king  hath  a  fuperior,  namely 
God ;  and  all'o  the  law,  by  which  he  was  made  a  king.”  Thus 
BraCton;  and  Fortefcue  alfo,  having  fi'lt  well  didinguifhed  be¬ 
tween  a  monarchy  abfolutely  and  delpotically  -regal,  which  is 
introduced  by  conqued  and  violence,  and  a  political  or  civil 
monarchy,  which  ariles  from  mutual  confent  (of  which  lad 
fpecies  he  allerts  the  government  of  England  to  be),  immedi¬ 
ately  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  “  the  king  of  England 
mud  rule  his  people  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  laws  there 
of;  infomuch  that  he  is  bound  by  an  oath  at  his  coronation  to 
the  obfervance  and  keeping  of  his  own  laws.”  But  to  obviate 
all  doubts  and  difficulties  concerning  this  matter,  it  is  exprefsly 
declared  by  datute  12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  2.  “  that  the  laws  of 
England  are  the  birthright  of  the  people  thereof;  and  all  the 
kings  and  queens  who  ffiall  afeend  the  throne  of  this  realm  ought 
to  adminider  the  government  of  the  fame  according  to  the  laid 
laws,  and  all  their  officers  and  miniders  ought  to  ferve  them  re- 
fpeftively  according  to  the  fame  :  and  therefore  all  the  other 
laws  and  datutes  of  this  realm,  for  fecuring  the  eftablidied  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  thereof,  and  all 
other  laws  and  datutes  of  the  lame  now  in  force,  are  by  his  ma- 
jedy,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual 
and  temporal,  and  commons,  and  by  authority'  of  the  fame,  ra¬ 
tified  and  confirmed  accordingly.” 

And  as  to  the  terms  of  the  original  contrail  between  king 
and  people,  thefe,  it  is  apprehended,  are  now  couched  in  the 
coronation  oath,  which  by  the  datute  1  W.  &  M.  d.  1.  c.  6.  is 
to  be  adminidered  to  every  king  and  queen  who  ffiall  fucceed  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  thefe  realms,  bv  one  of  the  archbiffiops 
or  biffiops  of  the  realm,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people;  who 
on  their  parts  do  reciprocally  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
crown.  This  coronation-oath  is  conceived  in  the  following 
terms : 

“  The  arcbhifhop  or  bijhop  Jball  fay,  Will  you  folemnly  pro- 
mife  and  fwear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of  Britain, 
and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging,  according  to  the  datutes 
in  parliament  agreed,  and  the  laws  and  cudoms  of  the  fame? — 
The  king  or  queen  Jball  fay,  1  folemnly  promife  fo  to  do. 

“  Archbijhop  or  HJhop.  Will  you  to  your  power  caul'e  law 
and  judice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments  ?— 
King  or  queen.  I  will. 

“  Arebbijhop  or  bijbop.  Will  you  to  the  utmod  of  your  power 
maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profeffion  of  the  gofpel,  and 
the  Protedant  reformed  religion  edabliffied  by  the  law?  And 
will  you  preferve  unto  the  biffiops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and 
to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch  rights  and 
privileges  as  by  law  do  or  diall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of 
them? — - King  or  queen.  All  this  I  promife  to  do. 

“  After  this  the  king  or  queen,  laying  bis  or  her  hand  upon  the 
holy  gofpel,  Jball  fay.  The  things  which  1  have  here  before  pro- 
mifed,  I  will  perform  and  keep:  fo  help. me  God.  ylnd  then 
Jball  kifs  the  bonk.  ' 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation-oath,  as  it  is  now  pre- 
feribed  by  our  laws;  the  principal  articles  of  which  appear  to 
be  at  lead  as  ancient  as  the  Mirror  of  Judices,  and  even  as  the 
time  of  Brablon  :  but  the  wording  of  it  was  changed  at  the  re¬ 
volution,  becaufe  (as  the  datute  alleges)  the  oath  itfelf  had  been 
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framed  in  doubtful  words  and  expreflions,  with  relation  to  an¬ 
cient  laws  and  conftitutions  at  this  time  unknown.  However, 
in  what  form  foever  it  be  conceived,  this  is  mod  indifputably  a 
fundamental  and  original  exprefs  con  t  raft ;  though,  doubtlefs, 
the  duty  of  proteftion  is  impliedly  as  much  incumbent  on  the 
fovereign  before  coronation  as  after :  in  the  fame  manner  as  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  king  becomes  the  duty  of  thefubjeft  immediate¬ 
ly  on  the  defcent  of  the  crown,  before  he  has  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  or  whether  he  ever  takes  it  at  all.  This  reciprocal 
duty  of  the  fubjeft  will  be  confidered  in  its  proper  place.  At 
prefent  we  are  only  to  obferve,  that  in  the  king’s  part  of  this 
original  contraft  are  expreflfed  all  the  duties  which  a  monarch 
can  owe  to  his  people,  viz.  to  govern  according  to  law;  to  ex¬ 
ecute  judgment  in  mercy ;  and  to  maintain  the  eftablifted  reli¬ 
gion.  And  with  refpeft  to  the  latter  of  thefe  three  branches, 
we  may  farther  remark,  that  by  the  aft  of  union,  5  Ann,  c.  8. 
two  preceding  flatutes  are  recited  and  confirmed  ;  the  one  of  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  the  other  of  the  parliament  of  England  : 
which  enaft;  the  former,  that  every  king  at  his  acceffion  fhall 
take  and  fubfcribe  an  oath,  to  preferve  the  I'roteftant  religion, 
and  prefbyterian  church  government  in  Scotland;  the  latter, 
that  at  his  coronation  he  fhall  take  and  fubfcribe  a  fimilar  oath, 
to  preferve  the  fettlement  of  the  church  of  England  within  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  the  territories  there¬ 
unto  belonging. 

5.  His  prerogative.  See  Prerogative. 

<5.  His  revenue.  See  Revenue. 

Having  in  the  preceding  remarks  pointed  out  the  principal 
outlines  of  this  vaft  engine  of  the  law,  the  fupreme  executive 
magiftrate,  or  the  king’s  majefty,  confidered  in  his  feveral  ca¬ 
pacities  and  points  of  view;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a 
fhort  comparative  review  of  the  power  of  the  executive  magif¬ 
trate,  or  prerogative  of  the  crown,  as  it  (food  in  former  days, 
and  as  it  (lands  at  prefent.  And  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
mod  of  the  laws  for  afeertaining,  limiting,  and  refiraining  this 
prerogative,  have  been  made  within  the  compafs  of  little  more 
than  a  century  pad;  from  the  petition  of  right  in  3  Car.  I.  to 
the  prefent  time.  So  that  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  now  to 
all  appearance  greatly  curtailed  and  diminifhed  fince  the  reign 
of  king  James  I.  particularly  by  the  abolition  of  the  (Hr  cham¬ 
ber  and  high-commiffion  courts  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  by 
the  difclaiming  of  martial  law,  and  the  power  of  levying  taxes 
on  the  fubjeft,  by  the  fame  prince  :  by  the  difufe  of  fored-laws 
for  a  century  pad  :  and  by  the  many  excellent  provifions  enafted 
under  Charles  II. ;  efpecially  the  abolition  of  military  tenures, 
purveyance,  and  preemption  ;  the  habeas  corpus  aft;  and  the 
aft  to  prevent  the  difcontinuance  of  parliaments  for  above  three 
years;  and  fince  the  revolution,  by  the  drong  and  emphatical 
words  in  which  our  liberties  are  aflerted  in  the  bill  of  rights, 
and  aft  of  fettlement ;  by  the  aft  for  triennial,  fince  turned  in¬ 
to  feptennial,  eleftions  ;  by  the  exclufion  of  certain  officers  from 
the  houfe  of  commons  ;  by  rendering  the  feats  of  the  judges  per¬ 
manent,  ard  their  falaries  independent;  and  by  redraining  the 
king’s  pardon  from  obdrufting  parliamentary  impeachments. 
Befides  all  this,  if  we  confider  how  the  crown  is  impoveriffied 
and  dripped  of  all  its  ancient  revenues,  fo  that  it  greatly  de¬ 
pends  on  the  liberality  of  parliament  for  its  necedary  fupport 
and  maintenance,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  think  that  the  ba¬ 
lance  is  inclined  pretty  drongly  to  the  popular  fcale,  and  that 
the  executive  magidrate  has  neither  independence  nor  power 
enough  left,  to  form  that  check  upon  the  lords  and  commons 
which  the  founders  of  our  conditution  intended. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  every 
prince,  in  the  fird  parliament  after  his  accedion,  has  by  long 
ufage  a  truly  royal  addition  to  Ids  hereditary  revenue  fettled 
upon  him  for  his  life;  and  diould  never  have  occafion  to  apply 
to  parliament  for  fupplies,  but  upon  fome  public  neceffity  of  the 


whole  realm.  This  redores  to  him  that  conflitutlonal  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  at  his  fird  acceffion  feems,  it  mud  be  owned, 
to  be  wanting.  And  then  with  regard  to  power,  we  may  find 
perhaps  that  the  hands  of  government  are  at  lead  diffidently 
drengthened  ;  and  that  a  Britiffi  monarch  is  now  in  no  danger 
of  being  overborne  by  either  the  nobility  or  the  people.  The 
indruments  of  power  are  not  perhaps  foopen  and  avowed  as  they 
formerly  were,  and  therefore  are  the  lefs  liable  to  jealous  and 
invidious  refleftions;  but  they  are  not  the  weaker  upon  that 
account.  In  ffiort,  our  national  debt  and  taxes  (befides  the  in¬ 
conveniences  before  mentioned)  have  alfo  in  their  natural  con- 
fequences  thrown  fuch  a  weight  of  power  into  the  executive 
fcale  of  government,  as  we  cannot  think  was  intended  by  our 
patriot  ancedors;  who  glorioufiy  druggled  for  the  abolition  of 
the  then  formidable  parts  of  the  prerogative,  and  by  an  unac¬ 
countable  want  of  forefight  edablidied  this  fydem  in  their  dead. 
The  entire  collection  and  management  of  fo  vad  a  revenue,  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a 
number  of  new  officers,  created  by  and  removable  at  the  royal 
pleafure,  that  they  have  extended  the  influence  of  government 
to  every  corner  of  the  nation.  Witnefs  the  commiffioners,  and 
the  multitude  of  dependents  on  the  cufloms,  in  every  port  of 
the  kingdom  :  the  commiffioners  of  excife,  and  their  numerous 
fubalterns,  in  every  inland  didrift ;  the  pod-maders  and  their 
fervants,  planted  in  every  town,  and  upon  every  public  road  j 
the  commiffioners  of  the  damps,  and  their  diftributors,  which 
are  fully  as  fcattered  and  fully  as  numerous;  the  officers  of  the 
falt-duty,  which,  though  a  fpecies  of  excife,  and  conducted  in 
the  fame  manner,  are  yet  made  a  diftinft  corps  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  managers  of  that  revenue;  the  furveyors  of  houfes  and 
windows;  the  receivers  of  the  land-tax;  the  managers  of  lot¬ 
teries  ;  and  the  commiffioners  of  hackney-coaches ;  all  which 
are  either  mediately  or  immediately  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  removable  at  pleafure  without  any  reafon  affigned  :  thefe, 
it  requires  but  little  penetration  to  fee,  mud  give  that  power, 
on  which  they  depend  for  fubfiftence,  an  influence  mod  amaz¬ 
ingly  extenfive.  To  this  may  be  added  the  frequent  opportu¬ 
nities  of  conferring  particular  obligations,  by  preference  in  loans, 
fubferiptions,  tickets,  remittances,  and  other  moneyAranfac- 
tions,  which  will  greatly  increafe  this  influence ;  and  that  over 
thofe  perfons  whole  attachment,  on  account  of  their  wealth,  is 
frequently  the  mod  defirable.  All  this  is  the  natural,  though 
perhaps  the  unforefeen,  confequence  of  erefting  our  funds  of 
credit,  and,  to  fupport  them,  efiabliffiing  our  perpetual  taxes  : 
the  whole  of  which  is  entirely  new  fince  the  redoration  in  1660; 
and  by  far  the  greateft  part  fince  the  revolution  in  1688.  And 
the  fame  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  the  officers  in  our  nume¬ 
rous  army,  and  the  places  which  the  army  has  created.  All 
which  put  together  give  the  executive  power  fo  periuafive  an 
energy  with  refpeft  to  the  perfons  themfelves,  and  fo  prevailing 
an  interefl  with  their  friends  and  families,  as  will  amply  make 
amends  for  the  lofs  of  external  prerogative. 

But  though  this  profufion  of  offices  fliould  have  no  etfeft  on 
individuals,  there  is  dill  another  newly  acquired  branch  of 
power ;  and  that  is,  not  the  influence  only,  but  the  force  of  a 
difeiplined  army;  paid  indeed  ultimately  by  the  people,  but 
immediately  by  the  crown;  railed  by  the  crown,  officered  by 
the  crown,  commanded  by  the  crown.  ’1  hey  are  kept  on  foot, 
it  is  true,  only  from  year  to  year,  and  that  by  the  power  of 
parliament :  but  during  that  year  they  muft  by  the  nature  of 
our  conditution,  if  raifed  at  all,  be  at  the  abfi  lute  difpofal  of 
the  crown.  And  there  need  but  few  words  to  demonftrate  how 
great  a  truft  is  thereby  repofed  in  the  prince  by  bis  people:  a 
truft  that  is  more  than  equivalent  to  a  thoufand  little  trouble- 
fome  prerogatives. 

Add  to  all  this,  that,  befides  the  civil  lid,  the  immenfe  reve¬ 
nue  of  altnoft  feven  millions  derling,  which. is  annually  paid  ts>- 
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the  creditors  of  the  public,  or  carried  to  the  finking  fund,  is 
firft  depofited  in  the  royal  exchequer,  and  tbende  iflued  out  to 
the  refpeftive  offices  of  payment.  This  revenue  the  people  can 
never  refufe  to  raife,  becauie  it  is  made  perpetual  by  aft  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  which  alfo,  when  well' confidered,  will  appear  to  be 
a  truft  of  great  delicacy  and  high  importance. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  teems  clear,  that  whatever 
may  have  become  of  the  nominal ,  the  real  power  of  the  crown 
has  not  been  too  far  weakened  by  any  trail faft ions  in  the  laft 
century.  Much  is  indeed  given  up  ;  but  much  is  alfo  acquired. 
The  (tern  commands  of  prerogative  have  yielded  to  the  milder 
voice  of  influence  :  the  flavifh  and  exploded  doctrine  of  non-re - 
fillance  has  given  way  to  a  military  ettablifhment  by  law;  and 
to  the  dilute  of  parliaments  ba-  fucceeded  a  parliamentary  truft 
of  an  immenfe  perpetual  revenue.  When,  indeed,  by  the  free 
operation  of  the  finking  fund,  our  national  debts  fhall  be  lefTen- 
ed;  when  the  pofture  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  univerfal  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  well  planned  and  national  militia,  will  luffer 
our  formidable  army  to  be  thinned  p.nd  regulated  ;  and  when 
(in  confequence  of  all)  our  taxes  fhjill  be  gradually  reduced; 
this  adventitious  power  of  the  crown  will  (lowly  and  impercep¬ 
tibly  diminifti,  as  it  (lowly  and  imperceptibly  role.  But  till 
that  fhall  happen,  it  will  be  our  effpecial  duty,  as  good  fub- 
jefts  and  good  Englifhmen,  to  .Reverence  the  crown,  and  yet 
guard  againtt  corrupt  and  ferv'He  influences  from  thofe  who  are 
intruded  with  its  authority;  to  be  loyal,  yet  free;  obedient, 
and  yet  independent ;  and  above  every  thing,  to  hope  that  we 
may  long,  very  long,  continue  to  be  governed  by  a  fovereign, 
who,  in  all  thofe  public  afts  that  have  perfonally  proceeded 
from  himfelf,  hath  manifefted  the  higheft  veneration  for  the 
free  conftitution  of  Britain  ;  hath  already  in  more  than  one  in- 
ftance  remarkably  ftrengthened  its  outworks  ;  and  will  there¬ 
fore  never  harbour  a  thought,  or  adopt  a  perfuafion,  in  any  the 
remoteft  degree  detrimental  to  public  liberty. 

King  at  Anns,  or  of  Arms,  is  an  officer  of  great  antiquity, 
and  anciently  of  great  authority,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  direft  the 
heralds,  prefide  at  their  chapters,  and  have  the  jurifdiftion  of 
armoury.  In  England  there  are  three  kings  of  arms,  viz.  gar¬ 
ter,  clarencieux,  and  norroy. 

Garter,  principal  King  at  Arms,  was  inftituted  by  Henry  V. 
His  bufinefs  is  to  attend  the  knights  of  the  garter  at  their  af- 
femblies,  to  marfhal  the  folemnities  at  the  funerals  of  the  high¬ 
eft  nobility,  and  to  carry  the  garter  to  kings  and  princes  beyond 
the  fea ;  on  which  occafion  he  ufed  to  be  joined  in  commiffion 
with  Come  principal  peer  of  the  kingdom.  See  Garter. 

Clarendon x  King  at  Arms,  is  fo  called  from  the  duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  to  whom  he  firft  belonged.  His  office  is  to  marftial  and 
ditpole  the  funerals  of  all  the  inferior  nobility,  as  baronets, 
knights,  efquires,  and  gentlemen,  on  the  fouth  tide  of  the  Trent. 
See  Clarencieux. 

Norr'y  King  at  Arms,  is  to  do  the  fame  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  river  T rent.  Clarencieux  and  Norroy  are  alfo  called  pro¬ 
vincial  heralds,  in  regard  they  divide  the  kingdom  between  them 
into  provinces.  By  charter,  they  have  power  to  vifit  noble¬ 
men’s  families,  to  fet  down  their  pedigrees,  diftinguifti  their 
arms,  appoint  perfons  their  arms,  and  with  Garter  to  direft  the 
other  heralds.  Anciently  the  kings  at  arms  were  created  and 
folemnly  crowned  by  the  kings  of  England  themfelves  ;  but  of 
later  days,  the  earl  marfhal  has  a  fpecial  commiffion  at  every 
creation  to  perfonate  the  king. 

Lyon  King  at  Arms,  for  Scotland,  is  the  fecond  king  at  arms 
for  Great  Britain  ;  he  is  inverted  and  crowned  with  great  fo- 
Iemnity.  To  him  belongs  the  publiftiing  king’s  proclamations, 
marflhalling  funerals,  reverting  arms,  &c.  See  Lyon. 

King  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  bred  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  anJ'afterward  at  ChrL  -church 
Oxford  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In 
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1605  was  hiade  dean  of  Chrift-church,  and  was  for  feverai 
years  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford.  In  161 1  he  was  advanced  to 
the  bifhopric  of  London.  Betides  his  Lcftures  «  on  Jonah,  de¬ 
livered  at  York,  he  publifhed  feverai  fermons.  K  in  <•  James  I. 
ufed  to  ftyle  him  the  king  of  preachers ;  and  lord  chief  juf- 
tice  Coke  often  declared,  that  he  was  the  bcjl  fpeaker  in  the  far- 
chamber  h  hs  time.  He  was  fo  conftant  in  preaching  after  he 
was  a  bifhop,  that,  unlefs  he  was  hindered  by  want  .of  health, 
he  omitted  no  Sunday  whereon  he  did  not  vifitlome  pu'pit  in 
London  or  near  it.  Soon  after  his  death,  the  Papifts  reported, 
that  he  died  a  member  of  their  church.  But  the  falfity  of  this 
ftory  was  futfic  ently  expofed  by  h  s  fon  Mr.  Henry  King,  in 
a  fermon  at  St.  Paul’s  crofs  foon  after;  by  bifhop  Godwin  in 
the-  Appendix  to  his  Commentarius  de  prafulibus  An  glue,  printed 
in  162a  ;  and  by  Mr.  John  Gee,  in  his  book,  entitled,  'The  foot 
out  of  the  fnare. 

King  (Dr.  Henry),  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  eldeft  fon  of  the 
former,  was  born  in  17591  >  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  be¬ 
came  an  eminent  preacher,  and  chaplain  to  king  James  I.  and 
Charles  1.  In  1638  he  was  made  dean  of  Rochelter;  and  in 
1641  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Chichefter.  Upon  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  dillblution  of  epifcopacy,  he 
was  treated  vvi.th  great  feverity  by  the  friends  to  the  parliament; 
but  recovered  his  bifhopric  at  the  refloration.  This  worthy  pre¬ 
late,  who  had  a  molt  amiable  charafter,  died  in  1669  ;  and  was 
interred  at  his  cathedral  of  Chichefter,  where  a  monument  was 
erefted  to  his  memory.  He  publifhed,  1.  The  pfalms  of  David 
turned  into  metre.  2.  Poems,  elegies,  paradoxes,  and  lonnets. 

3.  Several  fermons,  and  other  works. 

King  (Dr.  William),  a  facetious  Englifh  writer  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  was  well  defeended,  being  allied  to 
the  noble  families  of  Clarendon  and  Rochefter.  He  was  elefted 
a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church  from  Weftminfter-fchool  in  1681, 
aged  18.  He  afterward  entered  upon  the  law  line,  and  took 
the  degree  of  doftor  of  civil  law.  He  foon  acquired  a  confider- 
able  reputation  as  a  civilian,  and  was  in  great  praftice.  He 
attended  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  into 
that  kingdom,  where  he  was  appointed  judge-advocate,  foie 
commiffioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  records,  vicar-general 
to  the  lord  primate  of  Ireland  ;  was  countenanced  by  perfons  of 
the  higheft  rank,  and  might  have  made  a  fortune.  But  fo  far 
was  he  from  heaping  up  riches,  that  he  returned  to  England 
with  no  other  treafure  than  a  few  merry  poems  and  humorous 
efiays,  and  retired  to  his  (tudent’s  place  at  Chrift-church.  He 
died  on  Chriftmas-day  in  13 12,  and  was  interred  in  the  Cloif- 
ters  oi  Weftminfter-abbey.  His  writings  are  pretty  numerous. 
The  principal  are,  1.  Anitnadverfons  on  a  pretended  account  of 
Denmark,  wrote  by  Mr.  Molelworth,  afterwards  lord  Molef- 
worlh.  The  writing  of  thefe  procured  Dr.  King  the  place  of 
fecretary  to  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark.  2.  Dialogues  of  the 
dead.  3.  The  art  of  love,  in  imitation  of  Ovid  De  arte  amandi. 

4.  A  volume  of  poems.  3.  Ufeful  tranfaftions.  6.  An  hif- 
torical  account  of  the  heathen  gods  and  heroes.  7.  Several 
trairflations. — As  to  the  ch.rafter  of  Dr.  King,  he  naturally 
hated  bufinefs,  efpecially  that  of  an  advocate;  but  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  judge  when  appointed  one  of  the  court  of  delegates.  His 
chief  pleafure  confifted  in  trifles ;  and  he  was  never  happier 
than  when  he  thought  he  was  hid  from  the  world.  Yet  he  loved 
company,  provided  they  were  luch  as  tallied  with  his  humour. 
He  would  fay  a  great  many  ill-natured  things,  but  never  do 
one.  He  was  made  up  of  tendernefs  and  pity,  and  tears  would 
fall  from  him  on  the  fmalleft  occafion  His  education  had 
been  ftrift,  and  he  was  naturally  of  a  religious  difpofition. 

King  (Dr.  William',  archbifhop  of  Dublin  in  the  j8th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  defeend  d  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  but  born  in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
In  1674  he  went  into  prieft’s  orders.  In  1679  he  was  promoted 
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by  bis  patron.  Dr.  Parker,  archbiftiop  of  Dublin,  to  the  ehan- 
cellorfhip  of  St.  Patrick.  In  1687  Peter  Manby,  dean  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  having  publifhed  at  London,  in  4to,  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  Conf derations  which  obliged  Peter  Manby  dean  of  Lon¬ 
donderry  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion ,  our  author  immediate¬ 
ly  wrote  an  anfwer.  Mr.  Manby,  encouraged  by  the  court, 
and  affifted  by  the  moft  learned  champions  of  the  church  of 
Home,  publifhed  a  reply  under  this  title,  A  reformed  catecbifm, 
in  two  dialogues  concerning  the  Engli/h  reformation ,  &c.  in  reply 
to  Mr.  King’s  anfwer ,  See.  Our  author  foon  rejoined  in  A 
r vindication  of  the  anfwer.  Mr.  Manby  dropped  the  controver- 
ly ;  but  difperfed  a  loofe  (beet  of  paper,  artfully  written,  with 
this  title,  A  letter  to  a  friend,  flowing  the  vanity  of  this  opinion, 
that  every  mans  fenfe  and  reafun  are  to  guide  him  in  matters  of 
faith.  This  Dr.  King  refuted  in  A  vindication  of  the  Chrifian 
religion  and  reformation,  againfl  the  attempts  of  A  letter,  &c.  In 
1 689  he  was  twice  confined  in  the  Tower  by  order  of  king  James 
II.  and  the  fame  year  commenced  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1690, 
upon  king  James’s  retreat  to  France  after  the  battle  at  the 
Boyne,  he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Dejry.  In  1692  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  at  London,  in  4to,  The  fate  of  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland 
i under  the  late  king  James’s  government,  See.  “  A  hiftory  (fays 
bitbop  Burnet)  as  truly  as  it  is  finely  written  ”  He  had  by 
him  at  his  death  attefted  vouchers  of  every  particular  fact  al¬ 
leged  in  this  book,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  his  relations. 
However,  it  was  foon  attacked  by  Mr.  Charles  Lefly.  In  1693 
our  author  finding  the  great  number  of  Proteftant  dillenters,  in 
his  diocefe  of  Derry,  increafed  by  a  vaft  addition  of  colonies 
from  Scotland,  in  order  to  perfuade  them  to  conformity  to  the 
eftablifihed  church,  publifhed  A  dfcourfe  concerning  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  men  in  the  worfhip  of  God.  Mr.  Jofeph  Boyfe,  a  dif¬ 
fering  minifter,  wrote  an  anfwer.  The  bilhop  anfwered  Mr. 
Boyfe.  The  latter  replied.  The  bifhop  rejoined.  In  1702  he 
publifhed  at  Dublin,  in  4to,  his  celebrated  treatife  De  origine 
mali.  Mr.  Edmund  Law,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Chrift’s  college  in 
Cambridge,  afterward  publifhed  a  complete  tranllation  of  this, 
with  very  valuable  notes,  in  4to.  In  the  fecond  edition  he  has 
inferted,  by  way  of  notes,  a  large  colle&ion  of  the  author’s  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  whi.h  he  had  received  from  his  rela¬ 
tions  after  the  publication  of  the  former  edition.  Our  author 
in  this  excellent  treatife  has  many  curious  oblervations.  He 
afferts  and  proves  that  there  is  more  moral  good  in  the  earth 
than  moral  evil.  A  fermon  by  our  author,  preached  at  Dub¬ 
lin  in  1  09,  was  publifhed  undei;  the  title  of  Divine predef illa¬ 
tion  and  foreknowledge  confflent  with  the  freedom  of  man’s  will. 
This  was  attacked  by  Anthony  Collins,  Efq.  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  “  A  vindication  of  the  .divine  attributes-,  in  fome  re¬ 
marks  on  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin’s  fermon  entitled,  Divine 
predef  ination,  Sec.’’  He  publifhed  likewife,  A  dfcourfe  con¬ 
cerning  the  confccration  of  churches ;  Jhowing  what  is  meant  by 
dedicating  them,  with  the  grounds  of  that  office.  He  died  in 
1720. 

King  (Dr.  William),  late  principal  of  St  Mary’s  hall, 
Oxford,  foil  of  the  reverend  Peregrine  King,  was  born  at 
Stepney  in  Middiefex  in  the  year  1685-  He  was  made  doctor 
of  laws  in  1715,  was  feentary  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and 
earl  of  Arran,  as  chancellors  oi  the  un iverfity  j  and  was  made 
principal  of  St.  Mary’s  hall  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hudfon  in 
1719.  When  he  flood  candidate  for  member  of  parliament 
for  the  univerfity,  he  refigned  his  office  of  ferretary,  but  en¬ 
joyed  his  other  preferment,  and  it  was  all  he  did  enjoy  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Clark,  who  oppofed  him,  carried  the 
election  :  and  after  this  dilappointm.  nt,  he  in  the  year  1 7 2 7 
went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  written  an  epic 
poem,  called  The  Toaf,  which  was  a  political  fatire,  printed 
and  given  away  to  his  friends,  but  never  fold.  On  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  Dr.  Radclift’s  library  in  1749,  he  fpoke  a  Latin  ora- 
Vol.V. 


tion  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  which  was  received  with  the 
higheft  acclamations  ;  but  it  was  otherwife  when  printed,  he 
being  attacked  in  feveral  pamphlets  on  account  of  it.  Again, 
at  the  memorable  contefted  election  in  Oxfordfhire  1755,  his 
attachment  to  the  old  intereft  drew  on  him  the  refentuient  of 
the  new,  and  he  was  libelled  in  newfpapers  and  pamphlets, 
againft  which  he  defended  himfelf  in  an  Apology,  and  warmly 
retaliated  on  his  adverfaries.  He  wrote  feveral  other  things, 
and  died  in  1762.  He  was  a  polite  fcholar,  an  excellent 
orator,  an  elegant  and  eafy  writer,  and  efteemed  by  the  firft 
men  of  his  time  for  his  learning  and  wit. 

King  (Peter),  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was 
defeended  of  a  good  family  of  that  name  in  Somerfetffiire,  and 
foil  to  an  eminent  grocer  and  falter  in  the  city  of  Exeter  in  De- 
vonfhire.  He  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1669,  and  bred  up  for  l'uine 
years  to  his  father’s  bufinefs  :  but  his  inclination  to  learning  was 
lb  ilrong,  that  he  laid  out  all  the  money  he  could  fpare  in  books, 
and  devoted  every  moment  of  his  leifure  hours  to  Itudy  :  lb 
that  he  became  an  excellent  fcholar  before  the  world  lulpected 
any  fuch  thing;  and  gave  the  public  a  proof  of  his  Ikill  in 
church  hiftory,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  confitution,  dfeipline , 
unity,  and  worjhip,  of  the  primitive  church,  that  flourifbed  with¬ 
in  the  firf  300  years  after  Cbrif,  London  1691,  in  8vo.  This 
was  written  with  a  view  to  promote  the  fcheme  of  a  compre- 
henfion  of  the  diftenters.  He  afterwards  publifiied  the  fecond 
part  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  conf  itution,  &c.  ;  and  having  de¬ 
fined,  in  his  preface,  to  be  {hewn,  either  publicly  or  privately, 
any  miftakes  he  might  have  made,  that  requeft  was  iirft  com¬ 
plied  with  by  Mr.  Edmund  Elys;  between  whom  aud  our 
author  there  pallid  feveral  letters  upon  the  fubject,  in  1692, 
which  were  publifhed  by  Mr.  Elys  in  1694,  8vo,  under  the 
title  of  Letters  on  feveral  fubjefis.  But  the  moft  formal  and 
elaborate  anfwer  to  the  Inquiry  appeared  afterwards,  in  a  work 
entitled.  Original  draught  of  the  primitive  church. 

His  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Locke,  to  whom  he  was  related, 
and  who  left  him  half  his  library  at  his  death,  was  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him  :  by  his  advice,  after  he  had  ftudied  fome  time  in 
Holland,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  ;  in  which 
profelfion  his  learning  and  diligence  made  him  foon  taken  no¬ 
tice  of.  In  the  two  laft  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  king 
William,  and  in  live  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  he  ferved  as  burgefs  for  Beer-Alfton  in  Devonffiire. 
In  1-02,  he  publifiied  at  London,  in  Svo,  without  his  name, 
his  Hifory  of  the  apofle’s  creed,  with  critical  oblervations  on 
its  feveral  articles  ;  which  is  highly  efteemed.  In  1708,  he  was 
chofen  recorder  of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  in  1710,  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  boufe  of  commons  at  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Sacheverell.  In  1714,  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  common-pleas  ;  and  the  April  following,  was  made  one 
of  the  privy-council.  In  1715.  he  was  created  a  peer,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham  in  Surry,  and  appointed 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  ;  in  which  poft  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  173,3,  wlien  he  refigned;  and  in  1734  died  at  Ock¬ 
ham  in  Surry. 

King’s  Bench.  See  King’s  Bench. 

King  Bird.  See  Paradisea. 

King’s  Fijher.  Set4A1.CF.DO. 

Books  of  Kings,  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
fo  called,  becaufe  they  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Ilrael 
and  Judah  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  down 
to  the  Babylonifii  captivity,  for  the  (pace  of  near  (5oo  years. 
The  firft  book  of  kings  contains  the  latter  part  of  the  lile  of 
David,  and  his  death;  the  tlourifhing  ftate  of  the  Ifraelites 
uuder  Solomon,  his  building  and  dedicating  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem,  his  fhameful  defection  from  the  true  religion,  and 
the  fudden  decay  of  the  Jewiffi  nation  after  his  death,  when  it 
was  divided  into  two  kingdoms :  the  reft  of  the  book  is  take* 
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up  in  relating  the  a6ls  of  four  kings  of  Judah  and  eight  of 
Ifrael.  The  fecond  book,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  fame 
hiftory,  is  a  relation  of  the  memorable  a£ts  of  16  kings  of 
Judah,  and  12  of  Ifrael,  and  the  end  of  both  kingdoms,  by  the 
carrying  of  the  10  tribes  captive  into  Aflyria  by  Salmanaflar, 
and  the  other  two  into  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar-.  It  is 
probable  that  thefe  books  were  compofed  by  Ezra,  who  ex¬ 
tracted  them  out  of  the  public  records  which  were  kept  of  what 
paffed  in  that  nation. 

King’s- County,  a  county  of  the  province  of  Leinfter  in 
Ireland,  taking  its  name  from  king  Philip  of  Spain,  hutband  to 
queen  Mary.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Weft  Meath  ;  on 
the  fouth  by  Tipperary  and  Queen’s-county,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Barrow  ;  and  part  of  Tipperary  and  Galway  on 
the  weft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Shannon.  It  is  a 
fine  fruitful  country,  containing  2  57,510  Irifh  plantation  acres, 
56  parifties,  11  baronies,  and  two  boroughs,  and  returns  fix 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  about  47  miles  long,  and  17 
broad,  and  the  chief  town  is  Pbilipftown. 

King’s  Evil,  or  Scrophula.  See  Medicine. 

KING-te-tching,  a  famous  village  belonging  to  the  dif- 
tri£I  of  Jao  tcheou-fou,  a  city  of  China  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-fi.  This  village,  in  which  are  colle&ed  the  beft  work¬ 
men  in  porcelain,  is  as  populous  as  the  largelt  cities  of  China. 
'It  is  reckoned  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants,  who  con- 
fume  every  day  more  than  ten  thouland  loads  of  rice.  It  ex¬ 
tends  a  league  and  a  half  along  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river, 
and  is  not  a  colleftion  of  ftraggling  houfes  intermixed  with 
fpots  of  ground  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  people  complain  that 
the  buildings  are  too  crowded,  and  that  the  long  ftreets  which 
they  form  are  too  narrow;  thole  who  pafs  through  them  ima¬ 
gine  themfelves  tranfporled  into  the  midft  of  a  fair,  where 
nothing  is  heard  arouTid  but  the  noife  of  porters  calling  out  to 
make  way.  Provifions  are  dear  here,  becaufe  every  thing  con- 
fumed  is  brought  from  remote  places ;  even  wood,  fo  necef- 
fary  for  their  furnaces,  is  aftually  tranfported  from  the  diftance 
of  an  hundred  leagues.  This  village,  notwithllanding  the 
high  price  of  provifions,  is  an  afylum  for  a  great  number  of 
poor  families,  who  could  not  fubfift  any  where  elfe.  Children 
and  invalids  find  employment  here,  and  even  the  blind  gain  a 
livelihood  by  pounding  colours.  The  river  in  this  place  forms 
a  kind  of  harbour  about  a  league  in  circumference  :  two  or 
three  rows  of  barks  placed  in  a  line  fometimes  border  the  whole 
extent  of  this  vaft  bafon. 

KINGDOM,  the  territories  or  extent  of  country  fubjedt 
to  a  king. 

Kingdoms,  in  natural  hiftory.  Moft  naturalifts  and  che- 
mifts  divide  all  natural  bodies  into  three  great  clafles,  which 
they  call  kingdoms.  Thefe  are  the  mineral,  the  •vegetable,  and 
the  animal  kingdoms.  This  great  and  firft  divifion  is  founded 
on  this  confideration,  that  any  plant  or  vegetable  which  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  grows,  which  is  organized,  which  contains  a 
feed,  and  which  produces  its  like,  feems  to  be  a  being  very 
diftintt  and  different  from  a  ftone  or  a  metal,  in  which  we  at 
moft  obferve  only  a  regular  arrangement  of  farts,  but  not  a 
true  organization,  and  which  contains  no  feed  by  which  it  is 
capable  of  reproduction;  and  another  foundation  of  this  divi¬ 
fion  is,  that  an  animal  differs  no  lefs  from  a  firnple  plant,  by 
ferffation,  by  the  ufe  of  its  fenfes,  and  by  the  power  of  volun¬ 
tary  motion  which  it  poffeffes,  while  thefe  qualities  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  any  thing  which  is  merely  vegetable. 

But  notwithllanding  thefe  fo  diftindtive  marks,  philofophers 
pretend  that  this  divifion  of  natural  bodies  into  dalles  is  only 
ideal.  They  affirm,  that,  by  obferving  nature  attentively, 
we  may  perceive,  that  all  her  productions  are  connected  to¬ 
gether  by  an  uninterrupted  chain ;  and  that,  by  furveying  the 
feveral  beings,  we  muft  be  convinced,  that  any  one  being  dif- 


very  little  from  fome  other  two  between  which  it  feems  to 
be  placed  ;  fo  that  we  may  defeend  from  the  moft  perfeCt  ani¬ 
mal  to  the  rudeft  mineral  by  infenfible  degrees,  and  without 
finding  any  interval  from  which,  a  divifion  might  be  made. 
The  opinions  of  naturalifts  are  therefore  divided  upon  this 
fubjeft ;  and  each  opinion  feems  to  be  founded  upon  obferva- 
tions,  analogies,  and  reafonings  more  or  lefs  conclufive. 

If  we  avoid  inveftigating  extremes,  however,  the  diftinClive 
marks  muft  be  acknowledged  fufficiently  obvious  to  juftify  the 
triple  divifion  above  mentioned,  and  to  diferiminate  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  each 

For  a  general  view  of  the  operations  or  conduft  of  nature- 
in  thofe  her  three  kingdoms,  fee  the  article  Nature.  For  a 
particular  confideration  of  them  —  (in  the  animal  kingdom),, 
fee  Zoology,  Animal,  Brute,  Bird,  Ornithology,  In¬ 
sect,  Entomology,  Ichthyology,  Fish,  Comparative 
Anatomy,  and  the  different  animals  under  their  refpedtive 
names  ; — (in  the  vegetable  kingdom).  Botany,  Plant,  Hus¬ 
bandry,  Vegetation,  Defoliation;  Frondescentia,. 
Gemmatio,  Fruit,  Leaf,  Germination,  &c.  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  under  their  refpeftive  names; — (in  the  mineral 
kingdom)  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy,  and  the  different 
Hones  and  metals  under  their  refpeftive  names. 

In  what  remains  of  this  article  we  fhall  confider  natural 
bodies^ only  in  a  chemical  view  ;  that  is  to  fay,  relatively  to  the. 
feveral  principles  which  we  obtain  in  the  analyfis  of  thofe. 
bodies.  In  the  decompofition  of  all  beings  truly  living,  or¬ 
ganized,  and  containing  within  themfelves  a  feed  by  which  they 
may  be  reproduced,  fuch  as  vegetables  and  animals,  we  always 
obtain  an  inflammable,  fat,  or  oily  fubftance  ;  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  do  not  find  the  fmalleft  trace  of  this  principle  in  any 
fubftance  purely  mineral,  not  even  in  fulphur,  which  is  the 
moft  inflammable  of  all  thefe  fubftances.  On  the  other  fide, 
if  we  carefully  examine  and  compare  with  each  other  the  ana¬ 
logous  principles  obtained  from  the  three  kingdoms ;  fuch  as- 
the  faline  fubftances  obtained  in  the  analyfis  of  animals,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  minerals ;  we  fhall  eafily  perceive,  that  all  the  fia- 
line  matter  which  comes  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  king¬ 
doms  is  altered  by  oil,  while  all  the  faline  matter  which  comes 
from  the  mineral  kingdom  is  entirely  free  from  oil. 

We  ought  to  obferve  here,  that  becaufe  any  matter  is  found 
in  one  or  more  individuals  of  any  kingdom,  we  muft  not 
therefore  conclude,  that  it  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  fuch  in¬ 
dividuals;  for  we  may  be  convinced,  from  a  fiight  obfervation. 
of  nature,  that  by  a  thoufand  combinations,  and  particular 
circumftances,  fubftances  of  quite  different  claffes  or  kingdoms, 
are  daily  found  mixed  and  confounded  together.  Thus,  for 
example,  within  the  eavth,  and  even  at  great  depths,  that  is, 
in  the  region  appropriated  to  minerals,  fometimes  fubftances 
are  found  evidently  oily,  fuch  as  all  bitumens  ;  but  we  at  the- 
fame  time  can  prove,  and  all  the  obfervations  of  natural  hiftory 
prove,  that  thefe  oily  fubftances  are  only  accidentally  within 
the  earth,  and  that  they  proceed  from  the  vegetable  or  animal 
bodies  which  have  been  buried  in  the  earth  by  fome  of  thofe  great 
revolutions  which  have  happened  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
furface  of  our  globe.  Alfo  in  decompofing  feveral  vegetables 
and  animals,  falts  are  obtained  ;  fuch  as  common  fait,  Glau* 
ber’s  fait,  and  others,  which  contain  nothing  oily,  and  which 
are  confequently  matters  evidently  mineral.  But,  on  the  other 
fide,  we  are  certain  that  thefe  mineral  falts  are  extraneous  to 
the  animals  and  vegetables  in  which  they  are  found ;  that  they 
are  only  introduced  into  thefe  living  bodies,  becaufe  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  mixed  with  the  matters  which  have  been  applied  to 
them  as  aliments,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  numbered 
amongft  their  principles.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  not  only 
the  quantity  of  thefe  mineral  falts  is  not  uniform  in  animals  and 
vegetables  5  but  alfo,  that  not  a  particle  of  fuch  falts  is  con- 
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tamed  in  fome  plants  and  animals  equally  ftrongjnd  healthy, 
and  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  thofe  in  which  thefe  falts  have  ge¬ 
nerally  been  obferved. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  obferve,  that  oils  do  only  exift 
in  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables  and  animals  ;  that  is, 
in  thofe  of  their  principles  which  enter  immediately  into  their 
compofition,  when  thofe  principles  have  not  been  altered  by 
further  decompofitions,  and  confequently  when  they  ftill  pre- 
ferve  their  animal  or  vegetable  chara&er ;  for  by  a  natural 
putrefa&ion  continued  during  a  long  time,  or  by  chemical  ope¬ 
rations,  not  only  the  materials  of  which  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  are  formed  may  be  deprived  entirely  of  oil,  but  alfo  this 
oil  may  itfelf  be  entirely  deftroyed  or  decompofed.  Thele  lub- 
ftances  in  that  ftate  contain  nothing  by  which  they  can  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  minerals.  The  earths,  for  example,  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  animals,  when  they  are  deprived,  by  a  fufficient 
calcination,  of  all  inflammable  matter,  have  been  thought  to 
become  entirely  fimilar  to  the  calcareous  and  argillaceous 
earths  found  within  the  globe,  and  which  may  be  conlidered  as 
mineral  fubftanees,  although  probably  they  have  been  formerly 
a  part  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  See  Bones. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that,  when  we  confider  natural  bodies  in 
a  chemical  view,  we  ought  to  divide  them  into  two  great  chiles. 
The  firft  clafs  is  of  fubftanees  inanimate,  unorganifed,  and 
the  principles  of  which  have  a  degree  of  limplicity  which  is 
efiential  to  them  :  thefe  are  minerals.  The  other  clafs  con¬ 
tains  all  thofe  bodies  which  not  only  have  been  diftinttly  or¬ 
ganized,  but  which  alfo  contain  an  oily  matter,  which  is  no 
where  to  be  found  in  fubftanees  which  have  not  made  part  of 
animate  bodies,  and  which,  by  combining  with  all  the  other 
principles  of  thele  animate  bodies,  diftinguifties  thefe  principles 
from  thofe  of  minerals  by  a  lefs  degree  of  fimplicity.  This 
fecond  clafs  contains  vegetables  and  animals.  We  ought  alfo 
to  remark,  that  the  oil  contained  in  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ftances  renders  them  fufceptible  of  fermentation,  properly 
fo  called,  which  cannot  by  any  means  take  place  in  any 
mineral. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  examine,  if,  by  comparing  the 
principles  obtained  in  the  decompolition  of  vegetables  with 
thofe  obtained  in  the  decompolition  of  animals,  we  can  find 
l'ome  effential  character  by  which  thefe  two  kingdoms  may  be 
chemically  diftinguiftied,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  feen 
that  both  of  them  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  minerals.  From 
experiments  we  indeed  learn,  that  the  principles  of  vegetables 
differ  evidently  enough  from  thofe  of  animals;  that  in  general 
thefaline  principles  of  the  former  are  acid,  and  are  transform¬ 
able  in  great  meafure  into  fixed  alkali  by  incineration,  while 
the  principles  of  the  latter  are  volatile  alkalis,  or  eafily  change¬ 
able  into  thefe ;  that  vegetables  are  much  farther  removed 
from  putrefaction  than  animals ;  laftly,  that  oils  truly  animal 
have  a  character  difterent  from  vegetable  oils,  and  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  more  attenuated,  or  at  leaft  more  dilpofed  to  be  attenuated, 
and  volatilifed.  But  we  muft  at  the  fame  time  confefs,  that  thefe 
differences  are  not  clear  and  decifive,  like  thofe  betwixt  thefe  two 
kingdoms  and  the  mineral  kingdom;  for  we  do  not  find  any  ef- 
fential  principle,  either  in  animals  or  in  vegetables,  which  is  not 
alfo  to  he  found  in  the  other.  In  fome  plants,  chiefly  the  cruci¬ 
form,  as  much  volatile  alkali,  as  little  fixed  alkali,  and  as  much 
difpofition  to  putrefy,  are  found  as  in  animal  matters  ;  and 
thence  we  conclude,  that  if  thefe  two  great  claffes  of  natural 
bodies  differ  chemically  from  each  other,  this  difference  proceeds 
only  from  the  quantities  or  proportions  of  their  feveral  prin¬ 
ciples  and  properties,  and  not  from  any  thing  diftinCt  and  pe¬ 
culiar  ;  nor  is  it  fimilar  to  the  manner  in  which  both  vegetable 
and  animal  fubftanees  differ  from  minerals,  namely,  by  con¬ 
taining  an  oil,  and  poffeliing  a  fermentable  quality.  Befides, 
the  degrees  of  the  chemical  differences  betwixt  thef*  three 
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great  claffes  of  natural  bodies  are  found  to  be  the  fame,  in 
whatever  manner  we  confider  them  or  compare  them  together. 
See  Chemistry. 

KING  GEORGE’S  SOUND,  the  name  given  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  i  7 7 to  the  harbour  which  he  difeovered  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  N.  America,  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  in  W.  Ion. 
126.  48  and  N.  lat.  49.  33.  But  the  natives  call  it  Nootka  ; 
the  name  now  generally  adopted  by  the  Englith.  The  woods 
are  compofed  of  the  Canadian  pine,  white  cyprefs,  and  two  or 
three  other  forts  of  pine;  and,  in  general,  they  are  of  a  large 
fize.  About  the  rocks  and  borders  of  the  woods,  were  feen 
fome  ftrawberry  plants',  and  rafpberry,  currant,  and  goofeberry 
bufhes,  all  in  a  flourifhing  ftate.  The  principal  animals  feen 
here  were  racoons,  martens,  and  fquirrels.  Birds  are  far  from 
being  numerous,  and  thofe  that  are  to  be  feen  are  remarkably 
thy,  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  being  continually  haraffed  by  the 
natives,  either  to  eat  them,  or  to  wear  their  feathers  as  orna¬ 
ments.  The  quebrantahueffos,  fhags,  and  gulls,  were  feen  off 
the  coaft  ;  and  the  laft  two  were  alfo  frequent  in  the  Sound. 
The  ftature  of  the  natives  is,  in  general,  below  the  common 
flandard  ;  but  their  perfons  are  not  proportionably  flender, 
being  ufually  pretty  plump,  though  not  mufcular.  The  wo¬ 
men  are  of  the  fame  fize  and  form  as  the  men  ;  nor  is  it  eafy 
to  diftinguifh  them,  as  they  poffefs  no  natural  feminine  graces. 
Their  bodies  are  always  covered  with  red  paint;  but  their 
faces  are  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  colours,  a  black,  a  bright 
red,  or  a  white  colour  ;  the  laft  of  which  gives  them  a  ghaftly 
appearance.  They  are  docile,  courteous,  and  good-natured  j 
but  quick  in  refenting  injuries,  and,  like  molt  other  paftionate 
people,  as  quickly  forgetting  them.  A  rattle  and  a  fmail 
whittle  are  the  only  inftruments  of  mutic  that  were  feen  among 
them.  Their  houfes  confift  of  very  long  broad  planks,  refting 
upon  the  edges  of  each  other,  tied,  in  different  parts,  with 
withes  of  pine-bark.  Their  furniture  confifts  principally  of 
chefts  and  boxes  of  various  fizes,  piled  upon  each  other,  at  the 
Tides  or  ends  of  their  houfes,  in  which  are  depofited  their  gar¬ 
ments,  and  whatever  they  deem  valuable  :  they  have  alfo  fquare 
and  oblong  pails,  bowls  to  eat  their  food  out  of,  & c.  The  ir¬ 
regularity  and  confufion  of  their  houfes  is  far  exceeded  by  their 
naftinefs  and  ftench.  Every  thing  about  the  houfe  ftinks  of 
train-oil,  fith,  and  ftnoke  ;  and  every  part  of  it  is  as  filthy  as 
can  be  imagined.  In  1786,  a  fmail  affociation  of  Britifti  mer¬ 
chants,  refident  in  the  E.  Indies,  formed  the  project  of  opening 
a  trade  to  this  place,  for  fupplying  the  Chinefe  market  with 
furs,  and  took  meafures,  in  1788,  to  fecure  themfelves  a  per¬ 
manent  fettlement ;  but  the  Spaniards  being  jealous  of  the  in- 
trufion  of  the  Englith  into  a  part  of  the  world  which  they  had 
long  regarded  as  their  exclusive  property,  fent  a  frigate  from 
Mexico  to  put  an  end  to  this  commerce.  The  frigate  arrived 
in  Nootka  Sound  in  May  1789,  and,  in  July  following,  cap¬ 
tured  two  Englith  veffels,  at  the  fame  time  taking  poftdfion  of 
the  fettlement  that  had  been  formed  upon  the  coaft.  The 
Britifh  miniftry,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  tranfa&ion, 
immediately  ordered  a  powerful  armament  to  give  weight  to 
their  demand  of  reparation ;  but  the  affair  was  amicably  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  convention  in  1  790. 

KINGHORN,  a  parliament  town  in  the  county  of  Fife  in 
Scotland,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  dire&ly  oppofite  to  Leith. 
Here  is  a  manufacture  of  thread-ftockings  knit  by  the  women; 
the  men,  being  chiefty  mariners,  are  employed  in  coafting  ftiips, 
in  the  fitheiy,  or  the  paffage-boats  from  hence  to  Leith,  from 
which  the  town  of  kinghorn  derives  confiderable  advantage. 
This  place  gives  a  fecond  title  to  the  <arl  of  Strathmore. 

K1NGSBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  217  miles  from 
London.  It  is  a  pretty  place,  with  a  harbour  for  boats,  a  free 
Ichool,  a  market,  and  a  fair.  This  is  a  chapel  of  cafe  to  CheC* 
ton,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the  Salcomb  to  Dodbrook. 
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KINGSBURY,  a  village  in  Herts,  to  the  N.  of  St.  Alban’s, 
once  famous  for  a  palace  of  the  Saxon  kings. 

KINGSCLEAR,  a  pleafant  town  of  Hamplhire,  fituated 
on  the  Oxford  road  from  Bafingftoke.  It  is  56  miles  from 
London,  and  was  once  the  feat  of  the  Saxon  kings.  It  has  a 
market  and  two  fairs. 

KING’S  COUNTY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  .the  province 
of  I.einfter,  38  miles  long  and  30  broad  ;  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  W.  Meath,  on  the  E.  by  Kildare,  on  the  S.  by  Queen’s- 
County  and  Tipperary,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Shannon,  which 
divides  it  from  Rofcommon,  Galway,  and  another  part  of  Tip¬ 
perary.  It  contains  56  parifhes,  and  fends  fix  members  to 
parliament.  It  is  not  fo  rich  as  fome  of  the  other  counties, 
nor  is  it  fo  well  inhabited.  The  capital  is  Philipftown. 

KINGSFERRY,  in  Kent,  the  common  way  from  the  main 
land  into  the  ifle  of  Shepey  ;  where  a  cable  of  about  140  fathom 
in  length,  fattened  at  each  end  acrofs  the  water,  ferves  to  get 
the  boat  over  by  hand.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  ferry  and 
keeping  up  the  highway  leading  to  it  through  the  marlhes  for 
above  one  mile  in  length,  and  for  fupporting  a  wallagainft  the 
fea,  the  land-occupiers  tax  themfelves  yearly  one  penny  per 
acre  for  frefh  marfti-land,  and  one  penny  for  every  to  acres  of 
fait  marfh  land.  Here  is  a  houfe  for  the  ferry  keeper,  who  is 
obliged  to  tow  all  travellers  over  free,  except  on  thefe  four 
days,  viz.  Palm-Monday,  Whit- Monday,  St.  James’s-day,  and 
Michaelmas-day,  w  hen  a  horfeman  pays  two  pence  and  a  foot¬ 
man  one  penny.  But  on  Sunday,  or  after  eight  o’clock  at 
night,  the  ferrv-keeper  demands  fix-pence  of  every  horfeman, 
and  two-pence  of  every  footman,  whether  ftrangers  or  the 
land  occupiers. 

KING'S  LANGLEY,  a  village  in  Herts,  five  miles  W.  of 
St.  Alban’s.  It  received  its  name  from  a  royal  palace  built  by 
Henry  III,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  feen.  Richard  II. 
was  buried  in  its  monaltery,  but  removed,  by  Henry  V.  to 
Weftminfter. 

KINGSTON  upon  Thames,  a  corporate  town  in  Surry, 
with  a  market  on  Saturday.  A  great  national  council  was 
held  here  in  the  year  838,  at  which  Egbert,  the  firft  king 
of  all  England,  and  his  fon  Athelwolf,  were  prefent ;  and 
feveral  of  the  Saxon  monarchs  were  crowned  here.  This  town 
fent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  the  fecond  and  third 
Edward  ;  but  it  ceafed  afterward,  in  confequence  of  a  petition 
from  the  corporation  praying  to  be  releafed  from  the  burden. 
Queen  Elizabeth  founded  here  a  free-fchool ;  and  the  Lent 
affizes  are  confiantly  held  at  this  place.  The  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Thames  is  the  moft  ancient  on  that  river,  except 
London -bridge  ;  and  the  corporation  have  a  revenue  for  its 
fupport.  It  is  12  miles  S.  W.  of  London.  \V.  Ion.  o.  12. 
N.  lat.  3  1 .  27. 

Kingston  upon  Hull,  a  town  in  the  eaft  riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
173  miles  from  London.  Its  common  name  is  fimply  Hu'.]. 
It  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Hull  and  Humber, 
and  near  the  place  where  the  latter  opens  into  the  German 
Ocean.  It  lies  fo  low,  that  by  cutting  the  banks  of  the  Hum¬ 
ber  the  country  may  be  laid  under  water  for  five  miles  round. 
Towards  the  land  it  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  with  the 
farther  fortification  of  a  caftle,  a  citadel,  and  a  block-houfe. 
A  dock  was  begun  here,  but  after  great  expence  left  unfinifiied. 
— A  new  cut  has  been  lately  made  to  Hull  by  Weighton.  The 
town  is  large,  and  populous,  containing  two  churches,  feveral 
meeting-houfes,  a  free-fchool,  a  charity -fchool,  and  fome  hof- 
pitals.  Among  the  latter  is  one  called  Trinity -boufe,  in  which 
are  maintained  many  diftrelled  feamen,  both  of  Hull  and  other 
places,  tl:at  are  members  of  its  port.  It  is  governed  by  12 
elder  brethren  and  fix  afliftants;  out  of  the  former  are  chofen 
annually  two  wardens,  and  out  of  the  younger  brethren  two 
Rewards  ;  they  determine  queftions  between  mailers  and  fea¬ 


men,  and  other  fea  matters.  A  handlome  infirmary  has  lately 
been  erefted  without  the  town  to  the  north.  Here  are  alfo  an 
exchange  and  a  cuftom-houfe,  and  over  the  Hull  a  ftone  bridge 
confifting  of  14  arches.  A  good  harbour  was  made  here  by 
Richard  II.  This  town  has  not  only  the  moft  confiderable 
inland  traffic  of  any  port  in  the  north  of  England,  but  a  foreign 
trade  fuperior  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  excepting  the  ports  of 
London,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and  Yarmouth.  By  means  of  the 
many  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Humber,  it  trades  to  almoft 
every  part  of  Yorkfhire,  as  well  as  to  Lincolnftiire,  Notting- 
hamlhire,  Staffbrdfhire,  Derbyffiire,  and  Chelliire  ;  the  commo¬ 
dities  of  which  counties  are  brought  hither,  and  exported  to 
Holland,  Hamburgh,  France,  Spain,  the  Baltic,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  In  return  for  thofe  are  imported  iron,  copper, 
hemp,  flax,  canvas,  Ruffia  linen  and  yarn,  befides  wine,  oil, 
fruit,  and  other  articles.  Such  quantities  of  corn  are  all© 
brought  hither  by  the  navigable  rivers,  that  Hull  exports  more 
of  this  commodity  than  London.  The  trade  of  Hull  with 
London,  particularly  for  corn,  lead,  and  butter,  and  with  Hol¬ 
land  and  France,  in  times  of  peace,  for  thofe  commodities,  as  well 
as  for  cloth,  kerfeys,  and  other  manufactures  of  Yorkfhire,  is  fo 
confiderable  as  to  employ  not  only  Angle  veflels,  but  fleets ; 
the  Hull  fleets  to  London  being  generally  from  50  to  60  fail, 
and  in  time  of  war  frequently  100  fail  or  upwards.  The 
mayor  of  Hull  has  two  fwords,  one  given  by  king  Richard 
II,  the  other  by  Henry  VIII.  but  only  one  is  borne  before  him 
at  a  time  ;  alfo  a  cap  of  maintenance,  and  an  oar  of  lignum 
vitae  as  a  badge  of  his  admiralty  jurifdidtion  within  the  limits 
of  the  Humber.  This  town  gave  title  of  earl  to  Robert  Pier- 
point  of  Holme  Pierpoint,  vifeount  Newark,  created  in  the 
4th  of  Charles  I.  Being  unfortunately  flain  in  crofting  the 
Humber  in  1643,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry,  created 
marquis  of  Dorchefter  in  1645,  only  for  life  ;  who  dying  in 
1680,  without  male  iflue,  was  fucceeded  in  the  earldom  by 
Robert,  grandfon  of  his  younger  brother  William  Pierpoint 
of  Thorefby  ;  who  dying  unmarried  in  i63z,  left  this  honour 
to  William  his  brother  and  heir ;  and  he  alfo  dying  without 
iflue  in  1690,  it  defeended  to  his  brother  Evelyn,  who  was 
further  advanced  to  the  honours  of  marquis  of  Dorchefter  in 
1706  and  duke  of  Kingfton  in  1715  ;  and  dying  in  1725  was 
fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Evelyn  laft  duke  of  Kingfton,  who 
died  in  1773,  and  the  title  became  extinft. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinfter 
and  capital  of  King’s  county.  W.  long.  7.  20.  N.  lat.  53. 
15.  It  is  othervvife  called  Philip' s-Town. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  feated  on  the  north-fide  of 
the  bay  of  Port-Royal.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1693, 
when  the  repeated  defolations  by  earthquake  and  fire  had 
driven  the  inhabitants  from  Port- Royal.  It  extends  a  mile 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  as  much  from  eaft  to  weft,  on 
the  harbour.  It  contains  about  3000  houfes,  befides  negro- 
houfes  and  ware-houfes.  The  number  of  white  inhabitants  is 
about  8oco  ;  of  free  people  of  colour,  1 500  ;  and  of  Haves, 
about  14,000.  It  is  the  county-town,  where  the  affizes  are 
held,  in  January,  April,  July,  and  O&ober,  and  laft  about  a 
fortnight.  It  is  a  place  of  good  trade;  and  is  much  reforted  to 
by  merchants  and  feamen,  becaufe  moft  of  the  ftiips  come  to 
load  and  unload  their  cargoes  here.  W.  long.  76.  32. 
N.  lat.  17.  40. 

KINGTON,  or  Kyneton,  a  pretty  large  town  in  Here- 
fordlhire,  146  miles  from  London.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Arrow,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  clothiers,  who  drive  a  con¬ 
fiderable  trade  in  narrow  cloth.  It  has  a  charity-fchool,  a 
market,  and  three  fairs.  The  markets  on  Wednefday  before 
Eafter,  Whitfuntide,  and  Chriflmas,  are  fo  confiderable  for 
corn,  cattle,  leather,  home-made  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and 
all  forts  of  provifions,  that  they  are  more  like  fairs. 
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K.TNNOR,  orCHiNNOR.  See  Chinnor. 

KINO,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  gum  refin.  This  drug 
was  firft  recommended  to  the  attention  of  medical  prablitioners 
by  Dr.  Fothergill,  as  being  a  very  uleful  vegetable  aftringent ; 
and  in  the  hands  of  other  pra&itioners  it  has  been  fo  far  found 
to  anfwer  the  character  he  gave  of  it,  that  it  is  now  in  very 
common  ufe.  It  has  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  catechu  ; 
but  is  much  more  of  a  refinous  nature,  and  of  a  lels  firm  tex¬ 
ture  :  it  is  alfo  redder  and  more  aftringent  ;  its  watery  folution 
more  decompofable  by  acids  ;  and  its  ink  lefs  permanent.  Its 
colouring  and  aftringent  matter  are  more  perfeftly  taken  up 
by  fpirit  than  by  water,  though  water  readily  enough  extracts 
a  confiderable  (hare  of  both.  It  is  ufed  as  an  aftringent  in 
diarrhoea,  haemorrhages,  &c.  In  proof- fpirit  it  forms  an  ele¬ 
gant  tinbfure  ;  and  it  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  pul-vis 
Jljpticus,  and  fome  other  officinal  compolitions. 

KINROSS,  the  county  town  of  Kinrols- fibre  in  Scotland, 
fituated  in  W.  long.  3.  7.  N.  lat.  56.  15.  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Lochleven,  a  frefh  water  lake  about  10  miles  in  compafs, 
abounding  with  pike,  trout,  perch,  and  water-fowl.  The 
manufactures  are  linen  and  fome  cutlery  ware.  The  houle  of 
Kinrofs,  an  elegant  ancient  ftruiture.  Hands  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  town.'  Kinrofs  fends  a  member  to  parliament  by  turns 
with  Clackmannan.  In  the  lake  are  two  iflands  ;  on  one  of 
which  appear  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  heretofore  pofl’efled  by  the 
Culdees  :  the  other  is  famous  for  the  caftle  in  which  queen 
Mary  was  imprifoned  by  her  rebellious  fubjeCts. 

KINSALE,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  fitu¬ 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ban  or  Bandon,  136  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  is  reckoned  the  third  town  in  the  kingdom,  and 
inferior  only  to  Cork  in  point  of  trade.  It  is  neat,  well  built, 
and  wealthy  ;  is  governed  by  a  fovereign  and  recorder,  and  re¬ 
turns  two  members  to  parliament,  patronage  in  the  Southwell 
family.  It  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort  built  by  king  Charles 
II.  called  Charles  s  Fort ;  and  on  the  oppofite  lhore  there  are 
two  well  built  villages,  called  Cove  and  Seil/j.  In  the  town 
and  liberties  are  6  parifhes,  30  plough-lands,  and  therein  6846 
acres.  The  barracks  hold  12  companies  of  foot,  befides  a 
regiment  at  Charles’s  fort.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  good 
market-houfe,  and  near  it  a  ftrong  built  prifon  5  and  there  are 
fcattered  up  and  down  the  rains  of  feveral  monalteries  and 
religious  houfes.  It  has  two  fairs.  In  time  of  war  Kinlale  is 
a  place  of  much  bufinefs,  being  then  frequented  by  rich  home¬ 
ward  bound  fieets  and  fhips  of  war,  for  which  realon  moft  of 
the  houfes  are  then  let  at  double  rents.  The  harbour  is  very 
commodious,  and  perfectly  lecure  ;  fo  large  that  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  Smyrna  fleets  have  anchored  in  it  at  the  fame  time. 
There  is  a  dock  and  yard  for  repairing  fhips  of  war,  and  a 
crane  and  gun  wharf  ior  landing  and  flapping  heavy  artillery. 
Ships  may  fail  into  or  out  of  this  haibour,  keeping  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  channel,  with  the  utmoft  fafety.  Within  the  haven 
on  the  weft  tide  lies  a  great  fltelf,  which  lhoots  a  great  way  ofr 
from  the  land  ;  but  leaves  an  ample  palfage  by  the  fide  of  it, 
in  which,  as  in  all  the  reft  of  the  harbour,  it  is  many  fathoms 
deep.  Lord  Kinftale  has  the  ancient  privilege  of  keeping  his 
hat  on  in  the  king’s  prefence.  Kinfale  gives  the  title  ot  baron 
to  the  very  ancient  family  of  Courcy,  lineally  delcended  from 
John  de  Courcy  earl  of  Ulfter,  who  from  hint  have  the  privilege 
to  be  covered  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  of  England. 

KINTOIIE,  a  royal  borough  of  Aberdeenfliire  in  Scotland, 
fituated  on  the  river  Don,  in  W.  long.  2.  3.  N.  lat.  57.  38. 
It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
Keith,  but  in  other  relpeCts  is  inconfiderable. 

KINTYRE.  See  C antike. 

KIOF,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name, 
with  an  archbifliop’s  fee,  and  a  caftle.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
Kuflian  government  of  Kiof,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable 
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trade.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and  feated 
on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Dnieper,  180  miles  N.  E.  of  K  aminierk, 
and  335  E.  by  S.  of  Warfaw.  E.  long.  31.  31.  N.  lat. 
5°.  30. 

Kiof,  orKiow,  a  government  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  being 
part  of  the  Ukraine,  or  Little  Ruffia.  It  lies  on  the  E.  fide  of 
the  Dnieper,  although  Kiof,  the  capital,  is  on  the  W  fide. 
It  was  once  a  duchy,  belonging  to  the  great  dukes  of  Ruffia, 
and  Kiof  was  their  capital.  This  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Tartars,  and  came  again  into  the  polltffion  of  the  great 
dukes,  but  was  overrun  and  pofleficd  by  the  Coflacks,  under 
the  protection  of  Poland.  In  1664,  the  natives,  difcontented 
with  John  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland,  fubmitted  to  Ruffia,  and 
have  ever  fince  remained  fubjeCt  to  that  empire.  The  vaft 
privileges  that  they  enjoyed  have  been  gradually  aboliflhed,  and 
they  are  now'  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  as  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Ruflian  empire.  This  government  contains  eleven  di- 
ftribts  ;  and  its  principal  rivers  ar/s  the  Dnieper,  Defna,  Often, 
Udai,  Sula,  Pfol,  and  Trubefli. 

Kiof,  or  Kiow,  a  palatinate  of  Poland,  in  that  part  of  the 
Ukraine  which  lies  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Dnieper.  It  contains 
only  two  diftriCts,  and  feveral  fmall  towns  fcarcely  worthy  of 
notice  ;  its  capital,  Kiof,  being  fubjeCt  to  Ruffia 

KIOGE,  or  Koge,  a  leaport  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifle  of 
Zealand,  10  miles  S.  of  Copenhagen.  E.  ion.  12.  40.  N.  lat. 
59- 

KIOP1NG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Wermeland,  feated  on  a 
fmall  ftream,  that  falls  at  a  little  diftance  into  the  lake  Maeler. 
E.  Ion.  16.  40.  N.  lat.  39.  38. 

KIPPING  (Henry),  in  Latin  Kippingius,  a  learned  Ger¬ 
man  Lutheran,  born  at  Roftock  ;  where,  after  having  received 
the  degree  of  matter  of  arts,  he  was  met  by  fome  foldiers  who 
prefled  him  into  the  fervice.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his 
following  his  ftudies.  One  day  while  he  was  upon  duty, 
holding  his  mulket  in  one  hand  and  the  poet  Statius  in  the 
other,  a  Swedifh  counfellor,  who  perceived  him  in  that  attitude, 
came  up  to  him,  entered  into  difcourfe  with  him,  and  then 
taking  hint  to  his  houfe  made  him  his  librarian,  and  procured 
him  the  under- rectorfhip  of  the  college  of  Bremen,  where  he  died 
in  1678.  He  wrote  many  works  in  Latin  ;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  1.  A  treatife  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Romans. 
2.  Another  on  the  works  of  Creation.  3.  Several  diflertations 
on  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  Sec. 

KIRBY.  See  Ktrkby. 

KIRCH  (Christian  Frederic),  of  Berlin,  a  celebrated  aftro- 
nomer,  was  born  at  Guben  in  1694,  and  acquired  great  reputa-. 
tion  in  the  obfervatories  of  Dantzic  and  Berlin  Godfrey 
Kirch  his  father,  and  Mary  his  mother,  acquired  confiderable 
reputation  by  their  aftronomical  obfervations.  This  family, 
correfponded  with  all  the  learned  focieties  of  Europe,  and  their 
aftronomical  works  are  in  high  repute. 

KIRCHER  (Athanasius.)  a  famous  philofopher  and  ma¬ 
thematician,  was  born  at  Fulde  in  t6or.  Iri  1618  he  entered 
into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefnits,  and  taught  philofophy,  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  languages,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Wirtfburg,  with  great  applaufe  till  the  year  1631.  He 
went  to  France  on  account  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
Swedes  in  Franconia,  and  lived  fome  time  at  Avignon.  He 
was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  mathematics 
in  the  Roman  college,  collected  a  rich  cabinet  of  machines 
and  antiquities,  and  died  in  16S0. — The  quantity  of  his  works 
is  immcnle,  amounting  to  22  voir,  in  folio,  1 1  in  quarto,  and 
?  in  8vo  ;  enough  to  employ  a  man  for  a  great  part  of  his  life 
even  to  tranlcribe  them.  Moft  of  them  are  rather  curious 
than  uleful  ;  many  of  them  vifionary  and  fanciful ;  and  it  they 
are  not  always  accompanied  with  the  greateft  exabtnefs  and 
precifion,  the  reader,  it  is  prefumed,  will  not  be  altonilhed. 
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The  principal  of  his  works  are,  i,  Preslufiones  magnetic .n.  2. 

Primitive  gnomon] c a  caioptrica;.  3.  Brs  magna  hie  is  &  umbree. 
4.  Mufurgia  umverfalis.  5.  Obclijcus  Pamphiiius.  6.  Oedi¬ 
pus  jEgyptiacus,  four  volumes,  folio.  7.  Itinerarium  extati- 
cum.  8.  Obelifcus  jEgyptianus,  in  four  volumes,  folio.  9. 
Mundus  fubterraneus .  10.  China  illuftrata. 

KIRCHMAN  (John),  an  eminent  German  divine,  was 
born  at  Lubec  in  I57<;.  He  ftudied  in  feveral  places  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  in  1602  was  made  profelior  of  poetry  at  Roftock,  and 
in  1613  retdor  of  the  univerfity  at  Lubec.  He  exercifed  this 
laft  employment  with  an  extraordinary  application  during  the 
reft  of  his  life,  arid  died  in  1643.  He  wrote  feveral  works; 
the  moft  efteemed  of  which  are,  1.  Dc  funcribus  Romanorum. 
2.  De  annulis  liber  fmgularis. 

KIRIATHAIM,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of  the  towns 
built  by  the  Reubenites  ;  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Jofhua,  xiii . ) ,  12  miles  to  the  weft  of  Midaba.  The  ancient 
refidence  of  the  giants  called  Emim. 

KIRIATH-akba.  See  Hebron. 

K  iriath -Baal,  or  Cariath-baal ,  called  alfo  Kiriath-jearim , 
“  the  city  of  the  woods;”  one  of  thecitiesof  the  Gibeonites  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  nine  miles  from  Aelia,  in  the  road 
to  DIofpolis.  It  was  alfo  called  Baa/a  (Jofhua).  The  ark 
of  the  covenant,  after  its  recovery  from  the  Philiftines,  flood  for 
fome  time  in  this  city  (1  Sam.  vii). 

KIRK,  a  Saxon  term,  fignifying  the  fame  with  church. 
The  word  is  now  uled  in  that  fenle  in  Scotland. 

Y^.i’RK-SeJJlons,  the  name  of  a  petty  ecclefialtical  judicatory 
in  Scotland.  Each  parifh,  according  to  its  extent,  is  divided 
into  feveral  particular  diftrifls  ;  every  one  of  which  has  its 
own  elder  and  deacon  to  overfee  it.  A  conftflory  of  the  mi- 
nifters,  elders,  and  deacons  of  a  parifh  form  a  kirk-fethon. 
Thefe  meet  once  a  week,  the  minifter  being  th  ir  moderator, 
but  without  a  negative  voice.  It  regulates  matters  relating 
to  public  worfhip,  elections,  catecbifing,  vifitations,  Sec.  It 
judges  in  matters  of  lefs  fcandal  ;  but  greater,  as  adultery, 
are  left  to  the  prefbytery  ;  and  in  all  cafes  an  appeal  lies  from 
it  to  the  prefbytery.  Kirk-fetlions  have  likewife  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  poor’s-funds. 

KIRKALDY,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Fife  in  Scotland, 
two  miles  to  the  north  eaft  of  Kinghorn.  It  is  a  royal  bo¬ 
rough,  the  feat  of  a  prefbytery,  and  gives  the  title  of  baron  to 
the  earl  of  Melvill  The  town  is  populous,  well  built,  and 
extends  a  mile  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  enjoying  a  tolerable 
fhare  of  trade  by  exporting  its  own  produce  and  manufatfures 
of  corn,  coal,  linen,  and  fait.  W.  long.  3  o.  N.  lat.  56.  8. 

KIRKBY-Lonsdale,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland,  253  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  large  plr.ee,  with  a  woollen  manufactory, 
and  a  market  on  Tuefday.  Jt  has  a  free-fehool  well  endowed, 
with  three  prefentations  to  Chrift’s  college  Cambridge.  It  has 
a  large  church,  and  a  good  (tone  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the 
Lon.  From  its  churchyard  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  there 
is  a  very  fine  profpeft  of  the  mountains  at  a  vaft  diftance, 
as  well  as  of  the  courfe  of  the  river,  which  abounds  with  fal- 
mon,  trout,  &c.  and  provilions  of  all  forts  are  very  cheap 
here. 

YLirkw- Steven,  or  Stephen's- Churb,  a  town  of  Weftmore¬ 
land,  237  miles  from  London,  ftands  on  the  River  Eden  near 
Sedbergh  and  Afgarth.  The  church  is  a  large  building  with  a 
lofty  tower  ;  in  it  are  feveral  old  monuments.  Here  is  a  good 
free-fehool  that  has  two  exhibitions.  The  town  is  noted  for 
the  manufactory  of  yarn  ftockings  ;  and  it  has  a  market  and  a 
fair. 

Kirkby -Tborc,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland,  ftands  alfo  on 
the  river  Eden,  north-weft  of  Appleby,  267  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don.  A  horn  o'  a  moofe  deer  was  found  here  a  few  years  fince, 
at  the  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  lurface  of  the  earth  ;  and 
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feveral  oth  r  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  or  taken  out  of  a 
well  difeovered  at  the  end  of  the  town  near  the  bridge.  Below 
it  are  the  vaft  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  where  Roman  coin* 
and  urns  are  frequently  dug  up.  The  people  call  it  Whely- 
caftle,  300  yards  in  length,  and  130  in  breadth,  with  three  en¬ 
trances  on  each  fide,  with  bulwarks  before  them.  At  a  little 
diftance  from  thence  Roman  urns  are  found  containing  bones 
and  afties.  The  old  military  way  runs  through  it,  called  the 
Maiden  way,  becaufe  it  began  at  Maiden-caftle  in  Stainmore 
in  Yorkfhire,  north  riding. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  Dum- 
fries-fhire  in  Scotland,  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  Galloway, 
of  which  the  earls  of  Nithifdale  were  hereditary  ftewards.  The 
face  of  the  country  exhibits  the  appearance  of  one  continued 
heath,  producing  nothing  but  pafture  for  fheep  and  finall 
black  cattle,  which  are  generally  fold  in  England ;  yet  thefe 
dufky  moors  are  interfered  with  pleafant  valleys,  and  adorned 
with  a  great  number  of  caftles  belonging  to  private  gentlemen, 
every  houfe  being  furrounded  with  an  agreeable  plantation. 
It  is  watered  by  the  river  Dee;  which,  taking  its  rife  from 
the  mountains  near  Carrick,  runs  through  a  trait  of  land  about 
70  miles  in  length,  and,  entering  the  Irifti  fea,  forms  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  fmall  inconfiderable  borough,  admi¬ 
rably  fituated  for  the  fifhery  and  other  branches  of  commerce, 
which  are  almoft  totally  negleited  through  the  poverty  and  in¬ 
dolence  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  no  other  town  of  any 
confequence  in  this  ftewartry.  Kirkcudbright  gives  title  of 
baron  to  the  Maclellan0,  who  formerly  were  a  powerful  family 
in  the  county. 

KIRKHAM,  a  town  of  Lancafhire,  221  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don,  ftands  near  the  Ribble,  fix  miles  from  the  Irifti  fea,  in  that 
part  of  the  county  called  the  Field-lands.  It  has  a  market 
and  three  fairs,  and  a  free-fehool  well  endowed.  By  the  late 
inland  navigation,  it  has  a  communication  with  the  rivers 
Merley,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwer.t,  Severn,  Hum¬ 
ber,  Thames,  Avon,  See.  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  above  300  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nottingham,  York,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Warwick, 
Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  Sec. 

KIRKOSWALD,  a  town  of  Cumberland  on  the  Eden, 
291  miles  from  London.  It  had  formerly  a  caftle,  which  was 
demoliftied  above  100  years  ago.  It  has  a  market  and  two 
fairs.  Its  church  is- a  very  irregular  old  building;  and  the 
belfry  is  placed  dillant  from  the  church  on  the  top  of  an  hill, 
that  the  found  of  the  bells  might  be  more  eafily  heard  by  the 
circumjacent  villages. 

KIRKWALL,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  fituated  in  the 
illand  of  Pomona,  in  W.  Ion.  o.  25.  N.  lat.  38.33.  It  is  built 
upon  an  inlet  of  the  fea  near  the  middle  of  the  illand,  having  a 
very  fafe  road  and  harbour  for  ftiipping.  It  is  a  royal  borough, 
governed  by  a  provoft,  four  bailiffs,  and  a  common-council. 
It  was  formerly  poffeffed  by  the  Norwegians,  who  bellowed 
upon  it  the  name  of  Crucoviaca.  From  king  James  III.  of 
Scotland  they  obtained  a  new  charter  empowering  them  to  eleil 
their  own  magistrates  yearly,  to  hold  borough-courts,  arreft, 
imprifon,  make  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  right  government 
of  the  town  ;  to  have  a  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs  annually 
at  certain  fixed  terms  :  he  moreover  granted  to  them  fome  lands 
adjoining  bo  the  town,  with  the  cuftoms  and  Ihore-dues,  the 
power  of  a  pit  and  gallows,  and  exempted  them  from  the  ex¬ 
pence  oi  fending  commiffioners  to  parliament.  This  charter 
has  been  confirmed  by  fucceeding  monarchs.  At  prefent  Kirk¬ 
wall  is  the  feat  of  juftice,  where  the  fteward,  Iheriff,  and  com- 
milfary  hold  their  feveral  courts  of  jurifditftion :  here  is  like¬ 
wife  a  public  grammar- lchool,  endowed  with  a  competent  fa- 
lary  for  the  mafter.  The  town  confifts  of  one  narrow  ftreet 
about  a  mile  in  length;  the  houfes  are  chiefly  covered  with  Gate, 
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though  not  at  all  remarkable  for  neatnefs  and  convenience. — 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral  church  and  the  bilhop’s 
palace.  The  former,  called  St.  Magnus,  from  Magnus  king 
of  Norway,  the  fuppofed  founder  of  the  town,  is  a  large  Go¬ 
thic  ftru&ure:  the  roof  is  fupported  by  14  pillars  on  each  fide, 
and  the  fpire  is  built  upon  four  large  columns.  The  gates  are 
decorated  with  a  kind  of  Mofaic  work,  of  red  and  white  (tones 
elegantly  carved  and  flowered.  By  the  ruins  of  the  king’s  cat¬ 
tle  or  citadel,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  (trong  and  (lately  for- 
trefs.  At  the  north  end  of  the  town  there  is  a  fort  of  fortifica¬ 
tion  built  by  the  Englifh  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It 
is  lurrounded  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  ftill  mounted  with 
fome  cannon  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour. 

KIRSTENIUS  (Petek),  profefior  of  phytic  at  Upfal,  and 
phyfician-extraordinary  to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  was  born  at 
Breflaw  in  1577.  He  ftudied  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
natural  philofophy,  anatomy,  botany,  and  other  fciences.  Be¬ 
ing  told  that  a  man  could  not  diftinguith  himfelf  in  phyfic  un- 
lefs  he  underftood  Avicenna,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  Arabic;  and  not  only  to  read  Avicenna,  but  alfo  Mel'ue, 
Rhafis,  Abenzoar,  Abukafis,  and  Avtrroes.  He  vifited  Spain, 
Italy,  England,  and  did  not  return  home  from  his  travels  till 
after  feven  years.  He  was  chol'en  by  the  magiftrates  of  Bre- 
ilaw  to  have  the  direction  of  their  college  and  of  their  fchools. 
A  fit  of  ficknefs  having  obliged  him  to  refign  that  diificult  em¬ 
ployment,  with  which  he  was  alfo  much  difgufted,  he  applied 
himfelf  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  phyfic,  and  went  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  into  Pruflia.  Here  he  obtained  the  friendfhip  and  efteem 
of  the  chancellor  Oxenfliern,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Swe¬ 
den  ;  where  he  was  made  profefl'or  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of 
Upifal,  and  phyfician  to  the  queen.  He  died  in  1640.  It  is 
laid  in  his  epitaph,  that  he  underflood  26  languages.  He  wrote 
many  works;  among  which  are,  1 .  Liber  Jecundus  Canonis  Avi¬ 
cenna ,  typis  Arabicis,  ex  MSS.  editus,  et  ad  <vcrbum  in  Lati- 
nttin  tranjlatus ,  in  folio.  2.  De  vero  ufti  et  abufu  Mediciva. 
3.  Grammatica  Arabica,  folio.  4.  Vita  quatuor  Evangclijia- 
rum,  cx  antiquijfinto  codice  MS.  Arabico  eruta,  in  folio.  5. 
Notes  in  Evangelium  S.  Mattb.si ,  ex  collatione  textuum  Arabi- 
corum ,  Syriacorum,  AEgyptiacorum,  Gracorum,  &  Latinorum, 
in  folio,  &c. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  George  Kerjlenius,  ano¬ 
ther  learned  phyfician  and  naturalift,  who  was  born  at  Stettin, 
and  died  in  1660;  and  alfo  wrote  feveral  works  which  are  ef- 
teemed. 

K1RTLE,  a  term  ufed  for  a  fliort  jacket ;  alfo  for  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  flax  about  a  hundred  weight. 

KIRTON,  or  Kirkton,  a  town  of  Lincolnthire,  ijJi  miles 
from  London.  It  had  its  name  from  its  kirk  or  church,  which 
is  truly  magnificent.  It  has  a  market  and  two  fairs.  This 
place  is  famous  for  the  pippin,  which,  when  grafted  on  its  flock, 
is  called  the  rennet.  It  gives  names  to  its  hundreds,  in  which 
are  four  villages  of  the  fame  name. 

KISSER,  the  ancient  Colonia  Affuras  in  Africa,  as  appears 
from  many  inferiptions  ftill  to  be  met  with  in  the  place.  Plere 
is  a  triumphal  arch  done  in  a  very  good  talle :  there  is  alfo  a 
fmall  temple  of  a  fquare  figure,  having  feveral  inftruments  of 
facrifice  carved  upon  it ;  but  the  execution  is  much  inferior  to 
the  defign,  which  is  very  curious.  The  town  is  fituated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  above  a  large  fer¬ 
tile  plain ;  which  is  ftill  called  the  plain  of  Surfo,  probably 
from  its  ancient  name  AJfuras. 

KISSING,  by  way  of  falutation,  or  as  a  token  of  refpeft, 
has  been  praftifed  in  all  nations.  The  Roman  emperors  lalu- 
ted  their  principal  officers  by  a  kifs.  Killing  the  mouth  or  the 
eyes  was  the  ufual  compliment  upon  any  promotion  or  happy 
event.  Soldiers  killed  the  general’s  hand  when  he  quitted  his 
office.  Fathers,  amongft  the  Romans,  had  fo  much  delicacy, 
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that  they  ‘r.eit?  embraced  -their, ‘wfyesqr.  fne  prefence  of  their 
daughters.  Near  relations  were  allowed  to  kifs  their  female 
kindr^ft*  ori  the  rtWHh:  bp?  >thio,  was  dqne  in  order  to  know 
whether  tbeyVnr.eH’of  win©  $ r*>n J3t’ ; bp e&h 1©  l h e  Roman  ladies, 
in  fpite  of  a  prohibition  to  the  conthary,1  Were  found  fometimes 
to  have  made  too  free  with  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Slaves  killed 
their  mailer's  hand,  who  ufed  to  hold  it  out  to  them  for  that 
purpofe.  Killing  was  a  cuftcmary  mede  of  falutation  amongft 
the  Jews,  as  we  may  colled  from  the  eircumftance  of  Judas  ap¬ 
proaching  his  Mailer  with  a  kifs.  Relations  ufed  to  kifs  their 
kindred  when  dying,  and  when  dead  ;  when  dying,  out  of  a 
ftrange  opinion  that  they  Ihould  imbibe  the  departing  foul  ; 
and  when  dead,  by  way  of  valedidory  ceremony'.  They  even 
killed  the  corpfe-  after  it  was  conveyed  to  the  pile,  when  it  had 
been  feven  or  eight  days  dead. 

KISTI,  an  Aliatic  nation,  which  extends  from  the  higheft 
ridge  of  Caucafus,  along  the  Sundlha  rivulets.  Major  Rennel, 
in  his  Memoir  of  a  map  of  the  countries  comprehended  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian,  fays,  they'  are  bounded  to  the 
weft  by  the  little  Cabarda,  to  the  eafl  by  the  Tartars  and  Lel- 
guis,  and  to  the  fouth  by  the  Lefguis  and  Georgians.  He  " 
imagines  they  may  be  the  people  whom  Gaerber  ealis  the  Tau- 
linzi,  i.  e.  “  mountaineers,”  and  to  whom  he  attributes  the 
following  llrange  cuftom  : — “  When  a  gueit  or  ftranger  comes 
to  lodge  with  them,  one  of  the  hoft’s  daughters  is  obliged  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  to  unfaddle  and  feed  his  horfe,  take  care  of  his  bag¬ 
gage,  prepare  his  dinner,  pafs  the  night  with  him,,  and  conti¬ 
nue  at  his  difpofal  during  his  flay.  At  his  departure,  fire  fad- 
dles  his  horfe  and  packs  up  his  baggage.  It  would  be  very 
uncourtly  to  refufe  any  of  thefe  marks  of  hofpitality.”  The  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  of  this  reftlels  and  turbulent  nation  are  generally 
at  variance  with  each  other,  and  with  all  their  neighbours. 
Their  dialefts  have  no  analogy  with  any  known  language,  and 
their  hiftory  and  origin  are  at  prelent  utterly  unknown. 

Their  diftrifts,  as  enumerated  in  Major  Rennel’s  Memoir, 
are,  1.  Ingulhi,  about  60  miles  to  the  louthward  of  Mofdok, 
in  the  high  mountains  about  the  Kumbelei.  2.  Endery;  and, 

3.  Axai,  on  a  low  ridge  between  the  Sundlha  and  Iaxai  rivers. 

In  their  territories  are  the  hotwells.  4.  Ackinyiut,  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sundlha  and  Kumbelei.  3.  Ardakli,  on  the 
Rollini  that  joins  the  Sundlha.  6.  Wapi,  near  the  Clletin  vil¬ 
lage  Tlhim,  towards  the  fource  of  the  Terek.  7.  Angulht,  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  Kumbelei.  8.  Shalkha,  called  by  the 
Ruffians  Maloi  Angvjbt.  9.  Tfhetlhen,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  Argun  river.  10.  Atakhi,  a  fmall  diftrift  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Argun.  11.  Kulga,  or  Dfhanti,  in  the  high  moun¬ 
tains.  12.  Galgai,  or  Halha,  about  the  fource  of  the  Afai,  a 
Sundlha  rivulet.  13.  Tfhabrilo,  and  Shabul,  on  the  Sundlha. 

14.  Tlhilhni-Kabul,  on  the  Rollini,  a  Sundlha  rivulet,  15.  Ka- 
raboulak,  a  wandering  tribe,  who  have  their  little  villages  about 
the  fix  uppermoft  rivulets  of  the  Sundlha,  particularly  the  For- 
tan.  1 6.  Meelii,  Meredlhi,  Galallika,  and  Duban,  are  fmall 
tribes  on  the  Axai. 

The  Ingulhi,  or  firft  of  the  above  tribes,  fubmitted  to  Ruffia 
in  1  770.  They  are  capable  of  arming  about  5000  cnen  ;  they 
call  themfelves  Ingujbi,  Kifxi,  or  Halha ;  they  live  in  villages 
near  each  other,  containing  about  20  or  30  houfes;  are  diligent 
hulbandmen,  and  rich  in  cattle.  Many  of  their  villages  have 
a  ftone  tower,  which  ferves  in  time  of  war  as  a  retreat  to  their 
women  and  children,  and  as  a  magazine  for  their  eftefts.  Thefe 
people  are  all  armed,  and  have  the  cuftom  of  wearing  ffiields. — 
Their  religion  is  very  fimple,  but  has  fome  traces  ofChriltian- 
ity  :  they  believe  in  one  God,  whom  they  call  Datle,  but  have 
no  faints  or  religious  perfons;  they  celebrate  Sunday,  not  by 
any  religious  ceremony,  but  by  relting  from  labour;  they  have 
a  fait  in  fpring,  and  another  in  fummer;  they  oblerve  no  ce* 
remonies  either  at  births  or  deaths ;  they  allow  of  polygamy, 
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certain  times  a  flieep  is  killed  by  a  perfon  who  Teems  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  kind  of pmeft,  as;hr^  Is: oblige?!’ lb-  live  ui'a'llate  of 
celibacy.  His  hatntatijpo.te  iff t{fi> ffioim t aj yy,  tnfm’ail  old  ftone 
church,  which  is  “fatd  'to  be  adorned  with  various  ftatues  and 
infcriptions.  Under  the  church  is  a  vault  that  contains  certain 
old  books,  which,  however,  no  one  ever  attempts  to  approach. 
Mr.  Guldenftaedt  was  prevented  by  the  weather  from  vifiting 
this  church. 

The  6th,  yth,  and  8th  tribes,  which  were  formerly  tributa¬ 
ry  to  the  Cabardean  princes,  lubmitted  to  Rulfia  in  1770.  The 
9th,  Tfhetfhen,  is  governed  by  its  own  chiefs,  who  are  related 
to  the  Avar-Khan.  This  tribe  is  To  numerous  and  warlike,  and 
has  given  the  Ruffians  To  much  troub'e,  that  its  name  is  ufually 
given  by  them  to  the  whole  Kifti  nation.  The  chief  village  of 
Tffietffien  lies  on  the  Argun,  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Its  other  principal  villages  are  Hadfhiaul  and  Iangejent,  both 
on  the  Sundffia. 

KIT,  in  mufic,  the  name  of  a  fmall  violin  of  fuch  form  and 
dimenfion  as  to  be  capable,  of  being  carried  in  a  cafe  or  fheath 
in  the  pocket.  Its  length,  nreafuring  from  the  extremities,  is 
about  16  inches,  and  that  of  the  bow  about  17.  Small  as  this 
inftrument  is,  its  powers  are  co-extenfive  with  thofe  of  the  violin. 

Kit -Kat  Club ,  an  affociation  of  above  30  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  diftinguilhed  merit,  formed  in  i"c>3,  purely  to  unite 
their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Protelfant  fucceffion  in  the  houfe  of 
Hanover.  Their  name  was  derived  from  Chrillopher  Kat,  a 
p  ffiry-cook,  near  the  tavern  where  they  met  in  King’s- ltrcct, 
Weftminfter,  who  often  fupplied  them  with  tarts.  Old  Jacob 
Tonfon  was  their  bookfeller ;  and  that  family  is  in  pofieffion  of 
a  picture  of  the  original  members  of  this  famous  club,  painted 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  The  defign  of  thefe  gentlemen  was  to 
recommend  and  encourage  true  loyalty  by  the  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  of  wit  and  humour;  and  Sir  Samuel  Garth  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  by  the  extempore  epigrams  he  made  on  their  toafts, 
which  were  infcribed  on  their  drinking-glaffes. 

KT1  CHEN,  the  room  in  a  houfe  where  the  provilions  are 
cooked.  Count  Rumford,  in  his  Effays,  deferibes  a  method  of 
conftruriting  boilers  and  their  fire-places,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  pro¬ 
digious  economy  in  the  article  of  fuel.  Having  erecled  at  Mu¬ 
nich  a  kitchen  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  poor  with  whole- 
fome  food  at  the  leaft  poffible  expence,  the  Count,  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  publifhed  his  account  of  the  event,  and 
perfonally  affifted  in  the  eredtion  of  leveral  kitchens  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of.difterent  charitable  inftitutions,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland.  As  thefe  were  all  upon  the  fame  principle,  we  fliall 
here  confine  ourfelves  to  a  defeription  of  that  fitted  up  under 
the  Count’s  direction  in  the.  Foundling-hofpital  in  London. 

The  fize  of  the  kitchen  is  2T  feet  2  inches  by  17  feet.  _  In 
the  centre  of  the  wall  oppofite  the  windows  is  the  roafting  ma¬ 
chine,  which  is  let  into  the  wall,  and  is  5  feet  deep  by  2  feet 
wide  and  15  inches  high.  In  this  the  dinner  on  the  roaft  meat 
days,  being  1 12lb.  of  beef,  for  the  officers  and  children,  is  now 
dreft  (the  time  required  being  four  hours  and  a  half)  with  a 
peck  of  coals  and  a  peck  of  cinders  mixed  together;  the  cinders 
being  faved  from  the  confumption  of  the  former  day.  Inilead 
of  which  the  average  confumption  on  the  roafting  days,  in  the 
former  and  common  mode  of  roafting,  was  above  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  coals,  being  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  buffiels. 
Communicating  with  the  roafter  there  are  two  pipes,  by  which 
the  hot  air  may  be  forced  fo  as  to  make  the  meat  more  or  lefs 
brown,  at  the  dilcretion  of  the  cook.  For  the  convenience  of 
taking  out  the  meat,  either  to  turn  it  in  the  courfe  of  the  dreff¬ 
ing,  or  to  take  it  up  when  dreft,  there  is  a  table  on  caftors, 
which  is  eafily  moved  to  or  from  the  front  of  the  roafter,  and 
which  in  height  and  fize  correfponds  exailly  with  the  bottom  of 
the  roafter. 


On  the  right  fide  of  the  roafter  is  the  fleam  box,  3  feet  8  inches 
by  2  feet,  and  the  large  oblong  iron  boiler,  5  feet  by  3  feet  4 
inches,  divided  into  two  parts;  one  containing  82  gallons  for 
boiling  the  children’s  meat,  the  other  41  gallons  for  boiling 
greens.  The  fire-place  that  fupplies  this  boiler  and  (team -bo-x 
is  funk  into  the  floor,  fo  as  that  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  is 
not  higher  than  is  convenient  for  the  cook  to  reach  over;  the 
fpace  occupied  by  this  boiler,  and  by  the  flues  belonging  to  it, 
including  the  part  on  which  the  fteam-box  ftands,  is  8  feet  2 
inches  by  5  feet  2  inches.  This  double  boiler,  and  the  fteam- 
box,  in  which  the  potatoes  of  the  hofpital  are  drefled,  and  which 
is  capable  of  boiling  aoolb.  weight  of  potatoes  at  once,  are  fup¬ 
plied  by  the  heat  of  one  fmall  fire  ;  the  conlumption  of  which, 
for  dreffing  all  this  beef,  greens  and  potatoes,  is,  at  prelent,  ex¬ 
actly  one  peck  of  coals,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  cinders.  The 
fteam  is  conducted  by  a  fmall  pipe  into  the  bottom  of  the  fteam- 
box,  and  by  another  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  fteam-box  into  a 
chimney-flue  in  the  wall.  In  order  to  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  fteam  from  either  the  boiler  or  the  lteam-box,  an  objerit  of 
almoft  as  much  faving  to  food  as  to  fuel,  there  is  to  each  a  dou¬ 
ble  rim,  that  receives  the  edge  of  the  cover,  and  which  being 
kept  fupplied  by  a  little  water,  makes  it  impervious  to  the  fteam. 

The  fteam-box  is  a  common  deal  box,  guarded  at  the  corners 
with  iron,  and  lined  with  tin  ;  in  it  there  is,  at  the  height  of  5 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  box,  a  falfe  ■  cullender  bottom, 
which  permits  the  fteam  to  pafs  equally  under  every  part  of  the 
potatoes. 

On  the  left  fide  of  the  roafter,  next  the  corner,  is  another 
oblong  double  boiler,  3  feet  4  inches  by  2  feet  3  inches,  con¬ 
taining  in  one  part  35  gallons,  and  in  the  other  17  gallons,  for 
the  purpofe  of  dreffing  a  lelTer  quantity  of  food,  when  the  larger 
boiler  is  not  wanted.  This  has  the  fame  double  rim  as  the 
larger  boiler,  for  preventing  the  evaporation  of  fteam.  The. 
average  quantity  of  coals,  that  is  ufed  for  this  leffer  boiler,  for 
a  day’s  dinner,  is  rather,  but  very  little  lefs  than  what  is  ufed 
for  the  great  boiler.  Next  to  this  is  a  round  iron  boiler,  of  53 
gallons,  for  boiling  milk-porridge,  and  for  boiling  hot  water 
occafionally  :  this  confumes,  on  an  average,  about  half  the  fuel 
that  is  ufed  in  the  larger  boiler.  The  fpace  occupied  by  thefe 
two  boilers  and  their  flues,  and  the  fhape  and  height,  are  made 
to  correlpond  exactly  with  the  other  fide  of  the  room  ;  fo  as  to 
have  a  paffage  of  6  feet  8  inches  clear  between  them,  and  to  leave 
in  the  front  of  the  room,  next  the  windows,  an  unoccupied  fpace 
of  1 3  feet  by  17  feet. 

The  molt  important  benefit  to  the  hofpital  is  the  faving  in 
point  of  fuel.  How  much  that  may  eventually  be,  cannot  yet 
be  precifely  ftated;  at  prefent,  the  coft  of  the  peck  of  coals, 

•  which  is  ufed  in  boiling  the  1 1  alb.  of  beef,  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  greens,  and  aoolb.  weight  of  potatoes  (fuppofing 
coals  at  the  high  price  of  2/.  12 s.  the  chaldron)  is  four-pence : 
a  leffer  quantity  of  coals  than  is  now  ufed  will  probably  be 
fufficient;  but  it  will  require  fome  time  and  experience  to  af- 
certain  the  exaft  amount;  and  it  ffiould  be  obferved,  that  in  cold 
weather  it  is  very  likely  that  the  draught  of  the  fire  and  the 
confumption  of  the  fuel  may  be  increaled.  For  four  chaldrons 
confumed  in  the  Foundling  kitchen  in  the  former  mode  of  cook¬ 
ing,  there  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  eftimated,  but  one  chaldron 
now  ufed  with  the  new  apparatus.  Befides  this,  the  food 
being  dreft  more  gently,  and  with  lefs  evaporation,  there 
is  lets  wafte  in  that  refpedl;  and  the  food  of  the  hofpital  is  bet¬ 
ter  dreft  than  heretofore,  and,  now  the  cook  is  ufed  to  it,  with 
much  lefs  trouble  to  her  and  the  other  perfons  employed  in  the 
kitchen. 

With  regard  to  the  gene-al  ufe  of  the  invention,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  benefit  of  thefe  kitchens  is  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  fcale ;  and  that  in  private  families  the  ad¬ 
vantage  will  be  of  lefs  ccnfideration.  To  fay  nothing  of  the 
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application  of  his  principles  to  the  burning  of  lime  (See  Kiln), 
or  to  engines  or  manufaftories,  where  fire  is  the  inftrument  of 
operation;  or  of  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  his  boilers  in  hulbandry 
and  in  breweries ;  it  is  worth  notice,  that  fo  fimple  an  invention 
as  the  fteam-box,  for  preparing  potatoes  for  cattle,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  farmers  with  hardly  any  expence  or  trouble,  and  with 
the  gredteft  advantage :  and  in  the  cookery  of  all  large  efta- 
blifhments,  where  a  number  of  perfons  is  to  be  fupplied  from 
the  fame  kitchen,  the  benefit  is  of  the  utmoft  importance.  In 
foldiers'  barracks,  public  fchools,  hofpitals,  manufactories,  work- 
houfes,  and  cooks’  fhops,  the  faving  in  fuel,  and  in  the  mode 
of  preparing  food,  and  the  confequent  increafe  of  the  comfort 
and  accommodation  of  the  poor  are  fo  great,  as  to  make  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  thefe  valuable  inventions  a  na¬ 
tional  objeCt. 

In  a  cook’s  fhop,  on  the  Foundling  eftate,  there  has  alfobeen 
fitted  up,  in  a  room  only  15  by  1 1  feet,  a  kitchen  on  the  fore¬ 
going  plan,  which  is  capable  of  drelfing  food  for  300  perfons. 
This  kitchen,  the  whole  expence  of  fitting  up  which  has  hard¬ 
ly  exceeded  50/.  is  intended  for  providing  good  and  wholefome 
food  for  the  poor,  at  a  very  moderate  price  in  money,  or  upon 
tickets  given  them  by  their  opulent  and  charitable  neighbours ; 
a  plan  highly  worthy  the  imitation  of  thofe  who  are  inclined  to 
relieve  poverty  without  difcouraging  induftry. 

Army  Kitchen,  is  a  fpace  oF  earth  16  or  18  feet  diameter, 
with  a  ditch  lurrounding  it  three  feet  wide ;  the  oppofite  bank 
of  which  ferves  as  a  feat  for  the  men  who  drefs  the  victuals.  The 
kitchens  of  the  Hank  companies  are  contiguous  to  the  outline 
of  the  camp;  and  the  intermediate  fpace  is  generally  diftributed 
equally  for  the  remaining  kitchens;  and  as  each  tent  forms  a 
mels,  each  kitchen  muft  have  as  many  fire-places  as  there  are 
tents  in  the  company. 

In  Count  Rumford’s  6th  Effay,  we  have  fome  account  of  a 
very  eligible  contrivance  for  cooking  for  an  army.  After  re¬ 
marking  on  the  poflibility  of  conftr,uCting  boilers  without  em¬ 
ploying  any  iron-work  about  them,  he  fays:  “  I  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  fitting  up  a  kitchen  on  thefe  principles,  in  the 
conltruCtion  of  which  there  was  not  a  particle  of  iron  ufed,  or 
of  any  other  metal,  except  for  the  boiler.  On  the  approach  of 
the  French  army  under  general  Moreau  in  Auguft  laft,  the  Ba¬ 
varian  troops  being  atfembled  at  Munich  (under  my  command) 
fur  the  defence  of  the  capital,  the  town  was  fo  full  of  foldiers, 
that  feveral  regiments  were  obliged  to  be  quartered  in  public 
buildings,  and  encamped  on  the  ramparts,  where  they  had  no 
conveniences  for  cooking. — For  the  accommodation  of  apart  of 
them,  four  large  oblong  fquare  boilers,  compofed  of  very  thin 
ftieet  copper  well  tinned,  were  fitted  up  in  a  rnafs  of  brick¬ 
work  in  the  form  of  a  crofs;  each  boiler  with  its  feparate  fire¬ 
place,  communicating  by  double  canals,  furnifiied  with  dam¬ 
pers,  with  one  common  chimney,  which  Hands  in  the  centre  of 
the  crofs.  The  dampers  are  thin  fiat  tiles; — the  grates  on 
which  the  fuel  is  burned  are  compofed  of  common  bricks,  placed 
edgewile;  and  the  paffages  leading  to  the  fire-place,  and  to  the 
alh-pit,  are  clofed  by  bricks  which  are  made  to  ilide  in  grooves. 

“  Under  the  bottom  of  each  boiler,  which  is  quite  fiat,  there 
are  three  fiues,  in  the  direction  of  its  length;  that  in  the  mid,- 
dle,  which  is  as  wide  as  both  the  others,  being  occupied  by  the 
burning  fuel.  The  opening  by  which  the  fuel  is  introduced  is 
at  the  end  of  the  boiler  fartbejl  from  the' chimney  ;  and  the  flame 
running  along  the  middle  fiue  to  the  end  of  it,  divides  there,  and 
returning  in  the  two  fide  flues  to  the  hither  end  of  the  boiler, 
there  riles  up  into  two  other  flues,  in  which  it  palfes  along  the 
outfide  of  the  boiler  into  the  chimney.  The  boilers  are  furnilhed 
with  wooden  covers  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  united  by 
hinges.  In  order  that  the  four  boilers  may  be  tranfported  with 
greater  facility  from  place  to  place  (from  one  camp  to  another 
for  inftance),  they  are  not  all  preyiely  of  the  fame  fize,  but  one 
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is  fo  much  lefs  than  the  other,  that  they  may  be  packed  one  In 
the  other.  The  largeft  of  them,  which  contains  the  three  others, 
is  packed  in  a  wooden  chell,  which  is  made  juft  large  enough 
to  receive  it.  In  the  fmalleft  may  be  packed  a  circular  tent, 
fuificiently  large  to  cover  them  all.  In  the  middle  of  the  tent 
there  muft  be  a  hole  through  which  the  chimney  muft  pals. 
The  four  boilers,  together  with  the  tent,  and  all  the  apparatus 
and  utenlils  neceffary  for  a  kitchen  on  this  conftru&ion  fora  re¬ 
giment  confiding  of  1000  men,  might  eafily  be  tranfported  from 
place  to  place  on  an  lrifh  car  drawn  by  a  fingle  horfe. 

“  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  account  of  this  port¬ 
able  kitchen,  as  I  think  it  would  be  found  very  ufeful  for 
troops  in  camp.  The  right  hon.  Mr.  T.  Pelham  made  a 
trial  of  one  of  them  laft  fummer  for  his  regiment  (the  Sufiex 
militia),  and  found  it  to  be  very  ufeful.  The  faving  of  fuel  was 
very  confiderable  indeed  ;  and  the  faving  of  trouble  in  cooking 
not  lefs  important.  The  firft  experiment  we  made  together  in 
a  fingle  boiler,  fitted  up  for  the  purpofe  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
middle  of  the  court-yard  of  lord  Pelham’s  houfe  in  London.” 

“  There  is  one  more  invention  (continues  the  Count)  for 
the  ufe  of  armies  in  the  field,  which  I  wifh  to  recommend,  and 
that  is  a  portable  boiler  of  a  light  and  cheap  conftru£tion,  in 
which  victuals  may  be  cooked  on  a  march.  There  are  fo  many 
occafions  when  it  would  be  very  defirable  to  be  able  to  give  fol¬ 
diers,  haraffed  and  fatigued  with  fevere  fervice,  a  warm  meal, 
when  it  is  impoffible  to  ftop  to  light  fires  and  boil  the  pot,  that 
I  cannot  help  flattering  myfelf  that  a  contrivance,  by  which  the 
pot  actually  boiling  may  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  troops 
as  they  advance,  will  be  an  acceptable  prefent  to  every  humane 
officer  and  wife  and  prudent  general.  Many  a  battle  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  loft  for  the  want  of  a  good  comfortable  meal  of 
warm  vi&uals  to  recruit  the  ftrength  and  raife  the  fpirits  of 
troops  fainting  with  hunger  and  exceffive  fatigue.” 

Kitchen -Garden,  a  piece  of  ground  laid  out  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  fruit,  herbs,  pulfe,  and  other  vegetables,  ufed  in  thc> 
kitchen.  See  Gardening. 

KITE,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco,  fp.  8. 

KITTIWAKE,  in  ornithology.  See  Lakus. 

KIU-hoa.  See  Parthenium. 

KIUN-tcheou-fou.  See  Hat-Nan. 

KLEINHOVIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  decandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  37th  order,  Columnifera.  1  he  calyx 
is  pentaphyllous ;  the  petals  five  ;  the  neftarium  campanulated 
and  pedunculated,  containing  the  ftamina ;  the  capfule  is  in¬ 
flated  and  five-feeded. 

KLEIST  (Edward  Christian  de),  a  celebrated  German 
poet,  and  a  foldier  of  diftinguifiied  bravery,  was  born  at  Zeblin, 
in  Pomerania,  in  1713.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to 
purfue  his  ftudies  at  Cron  in  Poland  ;  and  he  afterwards  fludied 
at  Dantzick  and  Koningtberg.  Having  finifiied  his  ftudies, 
he  went  to  vifit  his  relations  in  Denmark,  who  invited  him  to 
fettle  there ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  prefer¬ 
ment  in  the  law,  at  21  years  of  age  accepted  of  a  poll  in  the 
Danifti  army.  He  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  all  the 
fciences  that  have  a  relation  to  military  affairs,  with  the  fame 
affiduity  as  he  had  before  ftudied  civil  law.  In  1  740,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  king  of  Prufiia,  Mr.  de 
Kleift  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  prefented  to  his  majefty,  who 
made  him  lieutenant  of  his  brother  prince  Henry’s  regiment ; 
and  he  was  in  all  the  campaigns  which  diftinguifiied  the  five 
firft  years  of  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  reign.  In  -749  he  obtained 
the  poft  of  captain  ;  and  in  that  year  publifhed  his  excellent 
poem  on  the  Spring.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  laft  war, 
the  king  chofe  him,  with  fome  other  officers  at  Potfdam,  com¬ 
panion  to  the  young  prince  Frederic-William  of  Prufiia,  and 
to  eat  at  his  table.  In  the  firft  campaign,  ia  1756,  he  vru 
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nominated  major  of  Haufen’s  regiment ;  which  being  in'  gar- 
rifon  at  Leipfic,  he  had  time  to  fini(h  feveral  new  poems. 
After  the  battle  of  Rofbach,  the  king  gave  him,  by  an  order 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  the  infpedlion  of  the  great  hofpital 
eitabiifhed  at  Leipfic.  -And  on  this  occafion  his  humanity 
was  celebrated  by  the  tick  and  wounded  of  both  parties,  and 
his  difinterellednefs  was  equally  admired  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city.  In  173S,  Prince  Henry  coming  to  Leipfic,  Mr. 
Kleilt  defired  to  ferve  in  his  army  with  the  regiment  of  Haulen, 
which  was  readily  granted.  Opportunities  of  diftinguiffiing 
himfelf  could  not  be  wanting  under  that  great  officer,  and  he 
always  communicated  his  courage  to  the  battalion  under  his 
command.  He  alfo  ferved  that  prince  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  of  1759,  when  he  was  with  him  in  Franconia,  and 
in  all  the  expeditions  of  that  army,  till  he  was  detached  with 
the  troops  under  general  de  Fink  to  join  the  king’s  army.  On 
the  1 2th  of  Auguft  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Kunerf- 
dorf,  in  which  he  fell.  He  attacked  the  flank  of  the  Ruffians, 
and  aflifted  in  gaining  three  batteries.  In  thefe  bloody  attacks 
he  received  twelve  contufions  ;  and  the  two  firft  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  being  wounded,  he  was  forced  to  hold  his  fword  in 
the  left.  His  poft  of  major  obliged  him  to  remain  behind  the 
ranks ;  but  he  no  fooner  perceived  the  commander  of  the  bat¬ 
talion  wounded  and  carried  away,  than  he  inftantly  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  his  troop.  He  led  his  battalion  in  the  midft 
of  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery,  againft  the  fourth 
battery.  He  called  up  the  colours  of  the  regiment ;  and,  ta¬ 
king  an  enfign  by  the  arm,  led  him  on.  Here  he  received  a 
ball  in  his  left  arm  ;  when,  being  no  longer  able  to  hold  his 
lword  in  his  left  hand,  he  took  it  again  in  the  right,  and  held 
it  with  the  two  laft  fingers  and  his  thumb.  He  ftill  puihed 
forward,  and  was  within  thirty  fteps  of  the  battery,  when  his 
right  leg  was  (battered  by  the  wadding  of  one  of  the  great  guns; 
and  he  fell  from  his  horfe,  crying  to  his  men,  “My  boys,  don’t 
abandon  your  king.”  By  the  afliftance  of  thofe  who  furrounded 
him,  he  endeavoured  twice  to  remount  his  horfe  ;  but  his 
llrength  forfook  him,  and  he  fainted.  He  was  then  carried 
behind  the  line  ;  where  a  furgeon,  attempting  to  drefs  his 
wounds,  was  (hot  dead.  The  Coffacs  arriving  foon  after, 
ftripped  Mr.  Kleift  naked,  and  threw  him  into  a  mirey  place  ; 
where  fome  Ruffian  huffars  found  him  in  the  night,  and  laid 
him  upon  fome  draw  near  the  fire  of  the  grand  guard,  covered 
him  with  a  cloak,  put  a  hat  on  his  head,  and  gave  him  fome 
bread  and  water.  In  the  morning  one  of  them  offered  him  a 
piece  of  filver,  which  he  refufed ;  on  which  he  tolled  it  upon 
the  cloak  that  covered  him,  and  then  departed  with  his  com¬ 
panions.  Soon  after  the  Coffacs  returned,  and  took  all  that  the 
generous  huffars  had  given  him.  Thus  he  again  lay  naked  on 
the  earth  ;  and  in  that  cruel  fituation  continued  till  noon,  when 
he  was  known  by  a  Ruffian  officer,  who  caufed  him  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  waggon  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder ;  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  evening,  in  a  veiy  weak  ftate,  and  was  inftantly 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  furgeons.  But  the  fraflured  bones 
feparating,  broke  an  artery,  and  he  died  by  the  lofs  of  blood. 
The  city  of  Frankfort  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
they  buried  this  Pruffian  hero  with  all  military  honours  :  the 
governor,  a  great  number  of  the  Ruffian  officers,  the  magiftrates 
of  the  city,  with  the  profeffors  and  the  ftudents,  formed  the 
proceffion,  preceded  by  the  funeral  mufic.  Mr.  Kleift’s  poems, 
which  are  greatly  admired,  are  elegantly  printed  in  the  German 
tongue,  in  2  volumes  8vo. 

KNAPDALE,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Argylefhire  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  parted  from  Cowal  on  the  eaft  by  Lochfyn,  borders 
with  Kintyre  on  the  fouth,  with  Lorn  on  the  north,  by  Braid- 
albin  on  the  north-eaft,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Hebrides.  Its 
length  from  north  to  fouth  does  not  exceed  20  miles,  and  the 
breadth  in  fome  places  may  amount  to  13.  It  is  joined  to 
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Kintyre  by  a  neck  of  land  not  above  a  mile  broad,  over  which 
the  country  people  draw  their  boats,  to  avoid  failing  round 
Kintyre.  This  part  of  Knapdale  abounds  with  lakes,  fome  of 
them  containing  little  iflands,  on  which  there  are  caftles  be¬ 
longing  to  different  proprietors.  The  grounds  are  more  adapted 
for  pafturage  than  grain  ;  but  that  on  the  fide  of  Lochow  is 
fruitful  in  both. 

KNAPSACK,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  rough  leather  bag 
which  a  foldier  carries  on  his  back,  and  which  contains  all  his 
neceffaries.  Square  knapfacks  are  moft  convenient;  and  fhould 
be  made  with  a  divifion  to  hold  the  fhoes,  black-ball  and  brufbes, 
feparate  from  the  linen.  AVhite  goat-lkins  are  the  beft. 

KNARESBOROUGH,  a  town  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfliire,  diftant  199  miles  from  London,  is  an  ancient 
borough  by  prefcription,  called  by  foreigners  the  Yorkjhire 
Spaw.  It  is  almoft  encompaffed  by  the  river  Nid,  which 
iffues  from  the  bottom  of  Craven-hills ;  and  had  a  priory,  with 
a  caftle,  long  fince  demolithed,  on  a  craggy  rock,  whence  it 
took  the  name.  The  town  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length  ; 
and  the  parifti  is  famous  for  four  medicinal  fprings  near  each 
other,  and  yet  of  different  qualities.  1.  The  tweet  fpaw,  or 
vitriolic  well,  in  Knaretborough  foreft,  three  miles  from  the 
town,  which  was  difcovered  in  1620.  2.  The  (linking  or  ful- 

phureous  fpaw,  which  is  ufed  only  in  bathing.  3.  St.  Mungo’s, 
a  cold-bath,  four  miles  from  the  town.  4.  The  dropping-well, 
which  is  in  the  town,  and  the  moft  noted  petrifying  fpring  in 
England,  fo  called  by  reafon  of  its  dropping  from  the  fpongy 
rock  hanging  over  it.  The  ground  which  receives  it,  before 
it  joins  the  well,  is  for  12  yards  long  become  a  folid  rock. 
From  the  well  it  runs  into  the  Nid,  where  the  fpring  water 
has  made  a  rock  that  ftretches  fome  yards  into  the  river.  The 
adjacent  fields  are  noted  for  liquorice,  and  a  foft  yellow  marie, 
which  is  rich  manure.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  bailiff. 
Its  baths  are  not  fo  much  frequented  fince  Scarborough  Spaw 
came  in  vogue.  It  has  a  good  market  and  fix  fairs.  Here  is 
a  (lone  bridge  over  the  river,  near  one  end  of  which  is  a  cell 
dug  out  of  the  rock,  and  called  St.  Robert's  chapel. 

KNAVE,  an  old  Saxon  word,  which  had  at  firft  a  fenle  of 
fimplicity  and  innocence,  for  it  fignified  a  boy:  Sax.  cnapa, 
whence  a  knave-child,  i.  e.  a  boy,  diftinguifhed  from  a  girl,  in 
feveral  old  writers ;  afterwards  it  was  taken  for  a  fervant  boy, 
and  at  length  for  any  fervant-man.  Alfo  it  was  applied 
to  a  miniller  or  officer  that  bore  the  (hield  or  weapon  of  his 
fuperior ;  as  Jield-knapa,  whom  the  Latins  call  armiger,  and 
the  French  cfcuyer,  14  Edw.  III.  c.  3.  And  it  was  fometimes 
of  old  made  ufe  of  as  a  titular  addition  ;  as  Joannes  C.  Ji/ius 
JViUielmi  C.  de  Derby ,  knave,  &c.  22  Hen.  VII.  c.  37.  The 
word  is  now  perverted  to  the  hardeft  meaning,  viz.  a  falje  de¬ 
ceitful  fellow. 

KNAUTIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  48th  order,  Aggregate.  The  com¬ 
mon  calyx  is  oblong,  fimple,  quinqueflorous  ;  the  proper  one 
Ample,  fuperior  ;  the  florets  irregular ;  the  receptacle  naked. 

KNEADING,  the  a<5l  of  preffmg  and  mixing  with  the 
hand,  or  any  inftrument  better  calculated  to  produce  an  inti¬ 
mate  union  of  its  parts,  any  kind  of  moift  earth,  clay,  or  dough. 
The  term  however  is  moft  ufually  applied  to  the  latter  fub- 
ftance  as  pradlifed  by  the  bakers,  who,  in  undertaking  the 
mixture  of  flour  into  bread  in  a  large  way,  find  it  neceffary  to 
ufe  a  wooden  implement  or  lever,  which  being  faftened  at  one 
end  by  a  moveable  hinge,  is  worked  up  and  down  fo  as  to  prefs 
and  knead  the  dough,  previous  to  its  being  formed  into  loaves. 
As  this  machine  however  is  but  ill  adapted  for  the  purpofe, 
we  (hall  here  extract  from  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Patriotic 
Society  at  Milan,  a.  defeription  of  the  kneading-mill  ufed  at  the 
public  baking-houfes  of  Genoa,  where  the  bakers  formerly  ufed 
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the  difgufting  practice  of  kneading  the  dough  with  their  bare 
feet. 

The  objeft  of  this  machine  is  to  make  a  great  quantity  of 
flour  into  dough  ;  and  to  knead  that  dough  as  completely  as 
may  be  necefl'ary,  with  a  great  Caving  of  time  and  labour. 
From  the  figures  in  pi.  2  r .  Vol.  IV.  a  clear  ideaof  this  invention 
may  be  obtained  ;  the  various  parts  of  which,  marked  with 
their  refpeftive  letters,  are  as  follow  : 

A,  fig.  r,  is  a  frame  of  wood,  which  fupports  the  axis  of  the 
machine}  a  wall,  14  palms  high  from  the  ground,  may  be 
made  ufe  of  inftead  of  this  frame.  B,  a  wall,  three  palms 
and  a  half  thick,  through  which  the  aforefaid  axis  pafl'es.  C, 
another  wall,  fitnilar  to  the  former,  and  facing  it,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty-one  palms.  D,  the  axis,  thirty  palms  in 
length,  and  one  palm  and  one  third  in  thicknefs.  E,  the  great 
wheel  fixed  to  the  aforelaid  axis,  between  the  frame  and  the 
wall;  its  diameter  is  twenty-eight  palms;  and  its  breadth, 
which  is  capable  of  holding  one  or  two  men,  is  five  palms  F, 
fteps,  by  treading  on  which  the  men  turn  the  wheel  with  great 
velocity;  they  are  two  palms  dillant  from  each  other,  and  one- 
third  of  a  palm  in  height.  G,  a  fmaller  wheel,  with  cogs, 
fixed  almoft  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis.  Its  diameter  is 
twelve  palms  and  a  half.  H,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  beam,  which 
extends  from  one  wall  to  the  other;  it  is  twenty-one  palms 
long,  and  one  palm  and  one  third  thick.  A  fimilar  beam  (not 
feen  in  the  figure)  is  on  the  oppofite  fide.  I,  a  crofs  piece 
of  wood,  placed  near  the  wall  C  ;  it  is  fixed  in  the  two  beams, 
and  ferves  to  fupport  the  other  extremity  of  the  axis.  Its 
length  is  fourteen  palms,  and  its  thicknefs  one  palm  and  one 
third:  there  is  alfo  a  crofs  piece  (which  cannot  be  feen  in  the 
figure),  fourteen  palms  long,  and  half  a  palm  thick,  placed 
clofe  to  the  wall  B.  K,  a  ftrong  piece  of  oak,  curved  and 
fixed  crofs-ways  in  the  forementioned  beams,  to  receive  the 
axis  of  the  trundle.  Its  length  is  fourteen  palms,  its  thicknefs 
one  and  a  half.  L,  a  trundle,  moved  by  the  cogged  wheel  G,  five 
palms  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  one  palm  and  a  quarter  in 
height.  M,  an  axis,  proceeding  from  the  trundle  L,  and  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  crofs  N,  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub  P ;  its 
centre  is  made  of  iron,  partly  fauare  and  partly  round,  and  it 
turns  in  a  focket  of  brafs.  The  firft  part  of  this  axis,  between 
the  trundle  I-  and  the  crofs  N,  is  of  lquare  iron,  furrounded  by 
two  pieces  of  wood,  held  together  by  iron  hoops,  which  may 
be  removed  at  pleafure,  to  examine  the  iron  within  :  its  length 
is  three  palms,  its  diameter  about  one  palm.  The  fecond  part 
of  the  a>is,  which  is  within  the  tub,  is  made  like  the  firft  part : 
its  height  is  one  palm  and  a  half,  its  diameter  one  palm  and 
one  fixth.  The  wooden  {heath  of  this  part  of  the  axis  is  fixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  by  means  of  three  fcrews  with  their 
nuts.  This  axis  is  one  third  of  a  palm  diftant  from  the  neareft 
triangular  beater  of  the  crofs.  N,  a  crofs,  formed  of  two  bars 
of  wood  unequally  divided,  fo  that  the  four  arms  of  the  crofs 
are  of  different  lengths.  One  of  the  two  pieces  of  wood,  of 
which  the  crofs  is  made,  is  fix  palms  in  length,  the  other  five 
palms.  Their  thicknefs  is  feven -twelfths  of  a  palm,  and  their 
breadth  one  palm.  O,  four  pieces  of  wood,  called  beaters ,  of  a 
triangular  (hape,  fixed  into  the  extremity  of,  and  underneath, 
the  arms  of  the  abovementioned  crofs  ;  confequently  they  beat 
or  knead  the  dough  in  the  tub  at  unequal  diftances  from  the 
centre :  they  are  one  palm  and  three  quarters  in  length,  or 
height,  and  half  a  palm  in  thicknefs.  Other  views  of  thefe, 
and  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  are  given  in  fig.  3  and  4.  P, 
a  flout  tub  of  wood,  about  one  quarter  of  a  palm  thick  ;  and 
well  hooped  with  iron.  Its  diameter  is  fix  palms,  its  height 
one  palm  and  a  half,  in  the  clear. 

Fig.  2,  is  a  box  or  trough  of  wood,  four  palms  long,  and 
three  palms  wide,  in  which  the  leaven  is  formed  (in  about  an 
hour)  in  a  ftovt,  and  in  which  itis  afterwards  carried  to  the  tub  P. 
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Fig.  5,  exhibits  a  view  of  the  trundle,  crofs,  &c.  with  a 

fetflion  of  the  tub. 

Fig.  4,  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  crofs  and  tub. 

The  meafures  in  the  foregoing  defeription  are  given  in  palms 
of  Genoa,  the  proportion  of  which,  (o  Paiis  feet,  is  faid  to  be 
as  771  to  1000. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  men, 
by  walking  in  the  wheel  E,  caufe  the  beaters  O  to  turn  round, 
and  thefe  mix,  break,  and  knead  the  dough  placed  in  the 
tub  P. 

dhis  tub  will  contain  18  rubb'i  of  flour,  which  is  carried  to  it 
in  barrels  ;  the  leaven  is  then  carried  to  it  in  the  box  or  trough, 
fig.  2  ;  and,  when  the  whole  is  tempered  with  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  warm  water,  the  wheel  is  turned  round ;  by  which  the 
dough  is  properly  and  completely  kneaded.  In  general  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  (utficient  to  make  very  good  dbugb  ;  but 
an  experienced  baker,  who  luperintends,  determines  that  the 
operation  (hall  be  continued  a  few  minutes  more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumftances. 

KNEE,  in  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
bones.  See  Anatomy. 

Knee,  in  a  {hip,  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  having  two 
branches  or  arms,  and  generally  ufed  to  connect  the  beams  of 
a  {hip  with  her  fides  or  timbers.  The  branches  of  the  knees 
form  an  angle  of  greater  or  fmaller  extent,  according  to  the 
mutual  fituation  of  the  pieces  which  they  are  defigned  to  unite. 
Ope  branch  is  fecurely  bolted  to  one  of  the  deck-beams,  whilft 
the  other  is  in  the  fame  manner  attached  to  a  correfponding 
timber  in  the  {hip’s  fide. 

Befides  the  great  utility  of  knees  in  connedting  the  beams 
and  timbers  into  one  compadt  frame,  they  contribute  greatly 
to  the  ftrength  and  folidity  of  the  {hip,  in  the  different  parts 
of  her  frame  to  which  they  are  bolted ;  and  thereby  enable  her 
with  greater  ftrmnefs  to  refill  the  effedts  of  a  turbulent  fca.  In 
fixing  of  thefe  pieces,  it  is  occafionally  neceffary  to  give  an 
oblique  direction  to  the  vertical  or  fide  branch,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  range  of  an  adjacent  gun-port,  or  becaufe  the  knee 
may  be  fo  fhaped  as  to  require  this  difpofition  ;  it  being  fome- 
times  difficult  to  procure  fo  great  a  variety  of  knees  as  may  be 
necelfary  in  the  conftrudtion  of  a  number  of  {hips  of  war.  In 
France,  the  fcarcity  of  thefe  pieces  has  obliged  their  {hip- 
wrights  frequently  to  form  their  knees  of  iron. 

Knees  are  faid  to  be  either  lodghtg  or  banging.  The  former 
are  fixed  horizontally  in  the  fnip’s  frame,  having  one  arm 
bolted  to  the  beam,  and  the  other  acrofs  two  or  three  timbers* 
as  reprefented  in  the  deck,  pi.  90.  Vol.  II.  The  latter  are  fixed 
vertically,  as  we  have  deferibed  above.  See  alfo  Shit  Building, 
Deck,  and  Midship -Frame. 

Knee  of  the  Head,  a  large  flat  piece  of  timber,  fixed  edge 
ways  upon  the  fore-part  of  a  fhip’s  ftem,  and  fupporting  the 
ornamental  figure  or  image  placed  under,  the  bowfprit.  See 
Ship -Building. 

The  knee  of  the  bead,  which  may  properly  be  defined  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  ftem,  as  being  prolonged  from  the  ftem  for¬ 
wards,  is  extremely  broad  at  the  upper-part,  and  accordingly 
compofed  of  feveral  pieces  united  into  one,  Y,  Y.  ( Pieces  of  the 
Hud, in  Ship- Building  plates .)  It  is  let  into  the  head  and  fecured 
to  the  fhip’s  bows  by  ftrong  knees  fixed  horizontally  upon  both, 
and  called  the  cheeks  of  the  bead.  The  heel  of  it  is  fcarted 
to  the  upper-end  of  the  fore-foot ;  and  it  is  fattened  to  the 
ftem  above  by  a  knee,  called  a  fandard,  exprefled  by  and  in 
the  plate. 

Befides  fupporting  the  figure  of  the  head,  this  piece  is  other- 
wife  ufeful,  as  ferving  to-fecure  the  boom  or  bumkin,  by  which 
the  fore-tack  is  extended  to  windward  ;  and  by  its  great 
breadth  preventing  the  fliip  from  falling  to  leeward  when  clofe- 
hauled  fo  much  as  (he  would  otherwife  do.  It  alfo  affords  a 
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greater  fecurity  to  the  bowfprit,  by  increafing  the  angle  of  the 
bob  ftay,  fo  as  to  make  it  aft  more  perpendicularly  on  the 
bowfprit. 

The  knee  of  the  head  is  a  phrafe  peculiar  to  ftiip-wrights  ;  as 
this  piece  is  always  called  the  cut- water  by  feamen,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  a  few,  who,  affefting  to  be  wiler  than  their  brethren,  have 
adopted  this  expreffion,  probably  on  the  prelumption  that  the 
other  is  a  cant-phrafe  or  vulgarifm. 

Carling  Knees,  in  a  fhip,  thofe  timbers  which  extend  from 
the  fhip  to  the  hatch-way,  and  bear  up  the  deck  on  both  tides. 

KNELLER  (Sir  Godfrey),  a  painter,  whofe  fame  is  well 
eftablifhed  in  thefe  kingdoms.  He  was  born  at  Lubeck  in 
1648  ;  and  received  his  firft  inftruftaons  in  the  fchoql  of  Rem¬ 
brandt,  but  became  afterwards  a  difciple  of  Ferdinand  Bol. 
When  he  had  gained  as  much  knowledge  as  that  lchool  afford¬ 
ed  him,  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he'fixed  his  particular 
attention  on  Titian  and  the  Caraccii.  He  afterwards  vifited 
Venice,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  effectually  in  that  city  by 
his  hiftorical  piftures  and  portraits  of  the  nobie  families  there, 
that  his  reputation  became  confiderable  in  Italy.  By  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  fome  friends  he  came  at  laft  to  England,  where  it  was 
his  good  fortune  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  : 
by  his  recommendation,  he  drew  the  pifture  of  king  Charles  II. 
more  than  once  ;  who  was  fo  taken  with  his  fkill  in  doing  it, 
that  he  ufed  to  come  and  fit  to  him  at  his  houfe  in  Covent- 
garden  piazza.  The  death  of  Sir.  Peter  Lely  left  him  without 
a  competitor  in  England,  and  from  that  time  his  fortune  and 
fame  were  thoroughly  eftablifhed.  No  painter  could  have 
more  inceffant  employment,  and  no  painter  could  be  more 
diftinguifhed  by  public  honour.  He  was  ftate-painter  to 
Charles  II.  James  II.  William  III.  queen  Anne,  and  George  I. 
equally  elteemed  and  refpefted  by  them  all :  the  e.mperor 
Leopold  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  king 
George  I.  created  him  a  baronet.  Molt  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  had  their  likenefies  taken  by  him,  and  no  painter  ex¬ 
celled  him  in  a  fure  outline,  or  in  the  graceful  dilpofition  of 
his  figures  :  his  works  were  celebrated  by  the  beft  poets  in  his 
time.  Fie  built  himfelf  an  elegant  houfe  at  Whitton  near 
Hampton-court,  where  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  j  and 
died  in  1726. 

KNIFE  is  a  well-known  inftrument,  made  for  cutting,  and 
adapted  in  form  to  the  ules  for  which  it  is  defigned.  Knives 
are  laid  to  have  been  firft  made  in  England  in  1563,  by  one 
Matthews,  on  Fleet  bridge,  London.  The  importation  of  all 
forts  of  knives  is  prohibited. 

KNIGHT,  eques,  among  the  Romans,  a  perfon  of  the 
fecond  degree  of  nobility,  following  immediately  that  of  the 
fenators.  See Eouestri an  Order,  and  EauiTES. 

Knight,  or  Cvecbt  (Germ.),  in  feodal  hillory,  was  ori¬ 
ginally  an  appellation  or  title  given  by  the  ancient  Germans  to 
their  youth  after  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  bearing 
arms.  The  paffion  for  arms  among  the  Germanic  ftates,  as 
deferibed  by  Hr.  Stuart  in  his  “  View  of  Society  in  Europe ,” 
was  carried  to  extremity.  It  was  amidft  feenes  of  death  and 
peril  that  the  young  were  educated  :  it  was  by  valour  and  feats 
of  prowefs  that  the  ambitious  fignalized  their  manhood.  All 
the  honours  they  knew  wrere  allotted  to  the  brave.  The  fword 
opened  the  path  to  glory.  It  was  in  the  field  that  the  ingenious 
and  the  noble  battered  moft  their  pride,  and  acquired  an  af- 
cend.  .icy.  The  ftrength  of  their  bodies,  and  the  vigour  of 
their  counlels,  furrounded  them  with  warriors,  and  lifted  them 
to  command. 

But,  among  thefe  nations,  when  the  individual  felt  the  call 
of  valour,  and  wilhed  to  try  his  ftrength  againft  an  enemy,  he 
could  not  of  his  own  authority  take  the  lance  and  the  javelin. 
The  admiilion  of  their  youth  to  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms, 
was  a  matter  of  too  much  importance  io  be  left  to  chance  or 


their  own  choice.  A  form  was  invented  by  which  they  were 
advanced  to  that  honour. 

The  council  of  the  diftrift,  or  of  the  canton  to  which  the 
candidate  belonged,  was  aflembled.  His  age  and  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  were  inquired  into;  and  if  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  foldier,  a  chieftain,  his  fa¬ 
ther  or  one  of  his  kindred  adorned  him  with  a  ftiield  and  the 
lance.  In  confequence  of  this  folemnity,  he  prepared  to  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf ;  his  mind  opened  to  the  cares  of  the  public ;  and 
the  domeftic  concerns,  or  the  offices  of  the  family  from  which 
he  had  fprung,  were  no  longer  the  objefts  of  his  attention.  To 
this  ceremony,  fo  firnple  and  fo  interefting,  the  inftitution  of 
knighthood  is  indebted  for  its  rife. 

Knighthood,  however,  as  a  fyftem,  known  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  Chivalry,  is  to  be  dated  only  from  the  1  ith  cen¬ 
tury.  All  Europe  being  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fufion  on  the  decline  of  the  houfe  of  Charlemagne,  every  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  manor  or  lordfhip  became  a  petty  fovereign ;  the 
manfion-houfe  was  fortified  by  a  moat,  defended  by  a  guard, 
and  called  a  cajlle.  The  governor  had  a  party  of  700  or  800 
men  at  his  command;  and  with  thefe  he  ufed  frequently  to 
make  excurfions,  which  commonly  ended  in  a  battle  with  the 
lord  of  fome  petty  ftate  of  the  fame  kind,  whofe  caftle  was  then 
pillaged,  and  the  women  and  treafures  borne  off  by  the  con¬ 
queror.  During  this  ftate  of  univerfal  hoftility,  there  were  no 
friendly  communications  between  the  provinces,  nor  any  high 
roads  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another :  the  wealthy 
traders,  who  then  travelled  from  place  to  place  with  their  mer- 
chandife  and  their  familie",  were  in  perpetual  danger;  the  lord 
of  almoft  every  caftle  extorted  fomething  from  them  on  the 
road ;  and  at  laft,  fome  one  more  rapacious  than  the  reft,  feized 
upon  the  whole  of  the  cargo,  and  bore  off  the  women  for  his 
own  ufe. 

Thus  caftles  became  the  warehoufes  of  all  kinds  of  rich  mer- 
chandife,  and  the  prifons  of  the  diftrefted  females  whofe  fathers 
or  lovers  had  been  plundered  or  flain,  and  who  being  therefore 
feldorn  difpofed  to  take  the  thief  or  murderer  into  favour,  were 
in  continual  danger  of  a  rape. 

Eut  as  fome  are  always  diftinguifhed  by  virtue  in  the  moft: 
general  defection,  it  happened  that  many  lords  infe'nfibly  aft'o- 
ciated  to  reprefs  thefe  fallies  of  violence  and  rapine,,  to  fecure 
property,  and  proteft:  the  ladies.  Among  thefe  were  many 
lords  of  great  fiefs:  and  the  afl'oeiation  was  at  length  ftrength- 
fried  by  a  folemn  vow,  and  received  the  l'anftion  of  a  religious 
ceremony.  As  the  firft  knights  were  men  of  the  higheft  rank, 
and  the  largeft  pofifellions,  luch  having  moft  to  lofe,  and  the 
leaft  temptation  to  fteal,  the  fraternity'  was  regarded  with  a  kind 
of  reverence,  even  by  thofe  againft  whom  it  was  formed.  Ad- 
milfion  into  the  order  was  deemed  the  higheft  honour;  many 
extraordinary'  qualifications  were  required  in  a  candidate,  and 
many  new  ceremonies  were  added  at  his  creation.  After  hav¬ 
ing  fafted  from  fun-rife,  confefi'ed  himfelf,  and  received  the  fa- 
crament,  he  was  dreffed  in  a  white  tunic,  and  placed  by  himfelf 
at  a  fide-table,  where  he  was  neither  to  fpeak,  tp  fmile,  not  to 
eat;  while  the  knights  and  ladies,  who  were  to  perform  the 
principal  parts  of  the  ceremony,  were  eating,  drinking,  and 
making  merry  at  the  great  table.  Af  night  his  armour  was 
conveyed  to  the  church  where  the  ceremony  was  performed  ; 
and  here  having  watched  it  till  the  morning,  he  advanced  with 
his  fword  hanging  about  his  neck,  and  received  the  benedidtion 
of  the  prieft.  He  then  kneeled  down  before  the  lady  who  was 
to  put  on  his  armour,  who  being  ailifted  by  perfons  of  the  firft 
rank,  buckled  on  his  fpurs,  put  an  helmet  on  his  head,  and  ac¬ 
coutred  him  with  a  coat  of  mail,  a  cuirafs,  bracelets,  cuilTes, 
and  gauntlets. 

Being  thus  armed  cap-a-pee,  the  knight  who  dubbed  him 
ftruck  him  three  times  over  the  ftioulder  with  the  fiat  fide  of  his 
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fword,  in  the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George.  He 
■was  then  obliged  to  watch  all  night  in  all  his  armour,  with  his 
fword  girded,  and  his  lance  in  his  hand.  From  this  time  the 
knight  devoted  himfelf  to  the  redrefs  of  thofe  wrongs  which 
“  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  5”  to  fecure  merchants 
from  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  banditti,  and  women  from  ravifn- 
ers,  to  whofe  power  they  were,  by  the  particular  confufion  of 
the  times,  continually  expofed. 

From  this  view  of  the  origin  of  chivalry,  it  will  be  eafy  to 
account  for  the  cattle,  the  moat,  and  the  bridge,  which  are  found 
in  romances;  and  as  to  the  dwarf,  he  was  a  conttant  appendage 
to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  thofe  times,  and  no  cattle  therefore 
could  be  without  him.  ‘  The  dwarf  and  the  buffoon  were  then 
introduced  to  kill  time,  as  the  card-table  is  at  prefent.  It  will 
alfo  be  ealy  to  account  for  the  multitude  of  captive  ladies  whom 
the  knights,  upon  feizing  a  cattle,  let  at  liberty;  and  for  the 
prodigious  quantities  of  ufelefs  gold  and  filver  veifels,  rich  ftuifs, 
and  other  merchandife,  with  which  many  apartments  in  thefe 
cattles  are  faid  to  have  been  tilled. 

The  principal  loals  who  entered  into  the  confraternity  of 
knights,  ufed  to  fend  their  fons  to  each  other  to  be  educated, 
far  from  their  parents,  in  the  myftery  of  chivalry.  Thefe  youths, 
before  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  21,  were  called  bachelors,,  or 
las  chevaliers,  inferior  knights,  and  at  that  age  were  qualified 
to  receive  the  order. 

So  honourable  was  the  origin  of  an  inftitution,  commonly 
contidered  as  the  refult  of  caprice  and  the  fource  of  extravagance  ; 
but  which,  on  the  contrary,  rofe  naturally  from  the  date  of  fo- 
ciety  in  thofe  times,  and  had  a  very  ferious  effect  in  refining  the 
manners  of  the  European  nations.  Valour,  humanity,  cour- 
tefy,  juftice,  honour,  were  its  charaCkeriltics  :  and  to  thele  were 
added  religion;  which,  by  infufing  a  large  portion  of  enthufi- 
aftic  zeal,  carried  them  all  to  a  romantic  excefs,  wonderfully 
fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  productive  of  the  great  eft 
and  moft  permanent  effects  both  upon  policy  and  manners.  War 
was  carried  on  with  lefs  ferocity,  when  humanity,  no  lefs  than 
courage,  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knighthood,  and 
knighthood  a  diftinClion  fuperior  to  royalty,  and  an  honour 
which  princes  were  proud  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  private 
gentlemen  :  more  gentle  and  polithed  manners  were  introduced, 
when  courtefy  was  recommended  as  the  moft  amiable  of  knight¬ 
ly  virtues,  and  every  knight  devoted  himfelf  to  the  l'ervice  of 
a  lady:  violence  and  oppreflion  decreafed,  when  it  was  accounted 
meritorious  to  check  and  to  punifh  them :  a  fcrupulous  adhe¬ 
rence  to  truth,  with  the  moft  religious  attention  to  fulfil  every 
engagement,  but  particularly  thofe  between  the  fexes  as  more 
eafily  violated,  became  the  diftinguifhing  character  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  becaufe  chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  fch&d  of  honour,  and 
inculcated  the  moft  delicate  fenfibility  with  refpeCt  to  that  point ; 
and  valour,  l'econded  by  fo  many  motives  of  love,  religion,  and 
virtue,  became  altogether  irrefittible. 

That  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  fometimes  rofe  to  an  extravagant 
"height,  and  had  often  a  pernicious  tendency,  mutt  however  be 
allowed.  In  Spain,  under  the  influence  of  a  romantic  gallan- 
tiy,  it  gave  birth  to  a  feries  of  wild  adventures  which  have  been 
defervedly  ridiculed-:  in  the  train  of  Norman  ambition,  it  ex- 
tinguifhed  the  liberties  of  England,  and  deluged  ]  taly  in  blood ; 
and  at  the  call  of  fuperftition,  and  as  the  engine  of  papal  power, 
it  defolated  Afia  under  the  banner  of  the  crofs.  But  thefe 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  arguments  againft  an  inftitution 
laudable  in  itfelf,  and  necefl'ary  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  : 
and  thofe  who  pretend  to  defpife  it,  the  advocates  of  ancient 
barbarifm  and  ancient  rufticity,  ought  to  remember,  that  chi¬ 
valry  not  only  firfl  taught  mankind  to  carry  the  civilities  of  peace 
into  the  operations  of  war,  and  to  mingle  politenefs  with  the 
nfe  of  the  fword;  but  routed  the  foul  from  its  lethargy,  invigo- 
sated  the  human  character  even  while  it  foftened  it,  and  pro- 
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duced  exploits  which  antiquity  cannot  parallel.  Noroughl  they 
to  forget,  that  it  gave  variety,  elegance,  and  pleafurc  to  the 
intercourfc  of  life,  by  making  woman  a  more  eflentia!  part  of 
fociety ;  and  is  therefore  intitled  to  our  gratitude,  though  the 
point  of  honour,  and  the  refinements  in  gallantry,  its  more 
doubtful  efteCts,  fttould  be  excluded  from  the  improvement  of 
modern  manners.  For, 

To  illuftrate  this  topic  more  particularly,  we  may  obferve, 
that  women,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,'  feem  to 
have  been  confidered  merely  as  objeds  of  fenfuality,  orofdo- 
meftic  conveniency :  they  were  devoted  to  a  (late  of  feclufion 
and  obfeurity,  had  tew  attentions  paid  them,  and  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  as  little  (hare  in  the  converfation  as  in  the  general 
commerce  of  life.  But  the  northern  nations,  who  paid  a  kind 
of  devotion  to  the  fofter  fex,  even  in  their  native  t'orefts,  had 
no  fooner  fettled  themfelves  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  than  the  female  charader  began  to  afluine  new  confe- 
quence.  Thofe  fierce  barbarians,  who  feemed  to  third  only  for 
blood,  who  involved  in  one  undiftinguifhing  ruin  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  grandeur  and  ancient  ingenuity,  and  who  de¬ 
voted  to  the  flames  the  knowledge  of  ages,  always  forbore  to 
offer  any  violence  to  the  women.  They  brought  along  with 
them  the  refpedful  gallantry  of  the  north,  which  had  power 
even  to  reftrain  their  lavage  ferocity ;  and  they  introduced  into 
the  weft  of  Europe  a  generofity  of  fentiment,  and  a  complai- 
fance  toward  the  ladies,  to  which  the  moft  polifhed  nations  of 
antiquity  were  ftrangers. — Thefe  fentiments  of  generous  gal¬ 
lantry  were  foftered  by  the  inftitution  of  chivalry,  which  lifted 
woman  yet  higher  in  the  fcale  of  life.  Inftead  of  being  nobody 
in  fociety,  the  became  its  primurn  mobile.  Every  knight  devot¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  danger,  declared  himfelf  the  humble  fervant  of 
fome  lady,  and  that  lady  was  often  the  objeCt  of  his  love.  Her 
honour  was  luppofed  to  be  intimately  connected  with  his,  and 
her  fmile  was  the  reward  of  his  valour :  for  her  he  attacked,  for 
her  he  defended,  and  for  her  he  filed  his  blood.  Courage,  ani¬ 
mated  by  fo  powerful  a  motive,  loll  fight  of  every  thing  but  en- 
terprife  :  incredible  toils  were  cheerfully  endured,  incredible 
actions  were  performed,  and  adventures  feemingly  fabulous  were 
more  than  realifed.  The  efleCt  was  reciprocal.  Women,  proud 
of  their  influence,  became  worthy  of  the  heroifm  which  they 
had  infpired:  they  were  not  to  be  approached  but  by  the  high- 
minded  and  the  brave  ;  and  men  then  could  only  be  admitted  to 
the  bofom  of  the  chalte  fair,  after  proving  their  fidelity  and  af- 
feClion  by  pears  of  perfeverance  and  of  peril. 

Again,  as  to  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  operations 
of  war,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  perfect  hero  of  antiquity 
was  luperior  to  fear,  but  he  made  ufe  of  every  artifice  to  annoy 
his  enemy  :  impelled  by  animofity  and  holiile  paflion,  like  the 
favage  in  the  American  woods,  he  was  only  anxious  of  attain¬ 
ing  his  end,  without  regarding  whether  fraud  or  force  were  the 
means.  But  the  true  knight  or  modern  hero  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  feems  in  all  his  rencounters  to  have  had  his  eye  on 
the  judicial  combat  or  judgment  of  God,  had  an  equal  co*- 
tempt  for  flratagem  and  danger.  He  difdained  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  enemy  :  he  defired  only  to  fee  him,  and  to 
combat  him  upon  equal  terms,  truiling  that  heaven  would 
declare  in  behalf  of  the  juft ;  and  as  he  profefled  only  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  caufe  of  religion,  of  injured  beauty,  or  opprefi’ed 
innocence,  he  was  further  confirmed  in  this  enthuiiatlic  opi¬ 
nion  by  his  own  heated  imagination.  Strongly  perfuaded  that 
the  decifion  mult  be  in  his  favour,  he  fought  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  divine  infpiration  rather  than  of  military  ardour. 
Thus  the  fyftem  of  chivalry,  by  a  fingular  combination  of 
manners,  blended  the  heroic  and  fanCtified  characters,  united 
devotion  and  valour,  zeal  and  gallantry,  and  reconciled  the 
love  of  God  and  of  the  ladies. 

Chivalry  flourithed  moft  during  the  time  of  the  ctoifadcs,. 
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From  thefe  holy  wars  it  followed,  that  new  fraternities  of 
knighthood  were  invented  :  hence  the  knights  of  tlft  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  Hofpitallers,  Templars,  and  an  infinite  number 
of  religious  orders.  Various  other  orders  were  at  length  infti- 
tuted  by  lbvereign  princes  :  the  Garter,  by  Edward  III.  of 
England  ;  the  Golden  Fleece,  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of 
Burgundy;  and  St.  Michael,  by  Louis  XI.  of  France.  From 
this  time  ancient  chivalry  declined  to  an  empty  name;  when 
l'overeign  princes  eftablifhed  regular  companies  in  their  armies, 
knights  bannerets  were  no  more,  though  it  was  ltill  thought  an 
honour  to  be  dubbed  by  a  great  prince  or  victorious  hero  ;  and 
all  who  profeiTed  arms  without  knighthood  affumed  the  title 
of  efquire. 

There  is  fcarce  a  prince  in  Europe  that  has  not  thought  fit 
to  inftitute  an  order  of  knighthood  ;  and  the  fimple  title  of 
knight,  which  the  kings  of  Britain  confer  on  private  fubjefts, 
is  a  deriv  ticn  from  ancient  chivalry,  although  very  remote 
from  its  fource.  See  Kigbt  Bachelor. 

Knight- Service  ( fervit'ium  mihtare ,  and  in  law-French 
chivalry)  ;  a  fpecies  of  Tenure,  the  origin  and  nature  of 
which  are  explained  under  the  articles  Chivalry,  and  Feodal 
Syfiem.  The  knights  produced  by  this  tenure  dithered  mod 
elfentially  from  the  knights  defcribed  in  the  preceding  article  ; 
though  the  difference  Ferns  not  to  have  been  accurately  at¬ 
tended  to  by  authors.  The  one  clafs  of  knights  was  of  a  high 
antiquity  ;  the  other  was  not  heard  of  till  the  invention  of  a 
fee.  The  adorning  with  arms  and  the  blow  of  the  fword 
made  the  aft  of  the  creation  of  the  ancient  knight ;  the  new 
knight  was  conftituted  by  an  inveftment  in  a  piece  of  land. 
The  former  was  the  member  of  an  order  of  dignity  which  had 
particular  privileges  and'  diftinftiuns  ;  the  latter  was  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  a  feudal  grant.  Knighthood  was  an  honour;  knight- 
fervice  a  tenure.  The  firft  communicated  fplendor  to  an  army  ; 
the  laft:  gave  it  ilrength  and  numbers.  The  knis^ht  of  honour 
might  ferve  in  any  ftation  whatever  ;  the  knight  of  tenure 
was  in  the  rank  of  a  foldier. — It  is  true  at  the  lame  time,  that 
every  noble  and  baron  were  knights  of  tenure,  as  they  held 
their  lands  by  knight- fervice.  But  the  number  of  fees  they 
poffeffed,  and  their  creation  into  rank,  feparated  them  widely 
from  the  fimple  individuals  to  whom  they  gave  out  grants  of 
their  lands,  and  who  were  merely  the  knights  of  tenure.  It 
is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  lovereign,  without  conferring  nobility, 
might  give  even  a  tingle  fee  to  a  tenant ;  and  fuch  vaflals  in  capita 
of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  vaflals  of  fingle  fees  from  a  iub- 
jeft,  were  the  mere  knights  of  tenure.  But  the  former,  in 
refpeft  of  their  holding  from  the  crown,  were  to  be  called  to 
take  upon  themfelves  the  knighthood  of  honour;  a  condition 
in  which  they  might  rife  from  the  ranks',  and  be  promoted  to 
offices  and  command.  And  as  to  the  vaflals  in  capite  of  the 
crown  who  had  many  fees,  their  wealth  of  itfelt"  lV.ffit  iently 
diftinguilhed  them  beyond  the  Hate  of  the  mere  knights  of  te¬ 
nure.  In  faft,  they  poffeifed  an  authority  over  men  who  were 
of  this  lait  defeription  ;  for,  in  proportion  to  their  lands  were 
the  fees  they  gave  out  and  the  knights  they  commanded. 

By  the  tenure  of  knight  fervice,  Judge  Biackfione  obferves, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  lands  in  England  were  hoiden,  and  that 
principally  of  the  king  in  capite,  till  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century  ;  and  which  was  created,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  ex- 
prefsly  teftifies,  for  a  military  purpofe,  viz.  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm  by  the  king's  own  principal  fubjefts,  which  was 
judged  to  be  much  better  than  to  truft  to  hirelings  or  foreigners. 
The  defeription  here  given  is  that  of  knight-fervice  proper, 
which  was  to  attend  .the  king  in  his  wars.  There  were  alfo 
feme  ether  fpecies  of  knight-fervice  ;  fo  called,  though  im¬ 
properly,  becaufe  the  fervice  or  render  was  of  a  free  and  ho¬ 
nourable  nature,  and  equally  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  ren¬ 
dering  as  that  of  knight-fervice  proper,  and  becaufe  they  were 


attended  with  fimilar  fruits  and  confequences.  Such  was  the 
tenure  by  grand  ferjeanty,  per  magnum  fervitium,  whereby  the 
tenant  was  bound,  inftead  of  lerving  the  king  generally  in  his 
wars,  to  do  fome  fpecial  honorary  fervice  to  the  king  in  perfon  ; 
as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  fwoitl,  or  the  like ;  or  be  his  butler, 
champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his  coronation.  It  was,  in  moft 
other  refpefts,  like  knight-fervice,  only  he  was  not  bound  to 
pay  aid  or  efeuage  ;  and  when  tenant  by  knight-fervice  paid 
five  pounds  for  a  relief  on  every  knight’s  fee,  tenant  by  grand- 
ferjeanty  paid  one  year’s  value  of  his  land,  were  it  much  or 
little.  Tenure  by  cornage,  which  was  to  wind  a  horn  when 
the  Scots  or  other  enemies  entered  the  land,  in  order  to  warn 
the  king’s  fubjefts,  was  (like  other  lervices  of  the  fame  nature) 
a  fpecies  of  grand-ferjeanty. 

Thefe  fervices,  both  of  chivalry  and  grand-ferjeanty,  were 
all  perfonal,  and  uncertain  as  to  their  quantity  or  duration. 
But  the  perfonal  attendance  in  knight-fervice  growing  trouble- 
fome  and  inconvenient  in  many  refpefts,  the  tenants  found 
means  of  compounding  for  it,  by  firft  fending  others  in  their 
ftead,  and  in  procels  of  time  making  a  pecuniary  fatisfaftion 
to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  fatisfaftion  at  lath 
came  to  be  levied  by  affeftrnents,  at  fo  much  for  every  knight’s 
fee  ;  and  therefore  this  kind  of  tenure  was  called  feutagium  in 
Latin,  or  fervitium  feuti ;  feutum  being  then  a  well-known 
denomination  of  money  :  and  in  like  manner  it  was  called,  in 
our  Norman  French,  efeuage  ;  being  indeed  a  pecuniary  inftead 
of  a  military  fervice.  The  firft  time  this  appears  to  have. been 
taken  was  in  the  5  Hen.  II.  on  account  of  his  expedition  to 
Toloufe  ;  hut  it  loon  came  to  be  fo  univerfal,  that  perfonal 
attendance  ft  11  quite  into  difufe.  Hence  we  find  in  our  ancient 
hiftories,  that,  from  this  period,  when  our  kings  went  to  war, 
they  levied  feutages  on  their  tenants,  that  is,  on  all  the  land¬ 
holders  of  the  kingdom,  to  defray  their  expences  and  to  hire 
troops  :  and  thefe  aft'elfments  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  feem  to 
have  been  made  arbitrarily,  and  at  the  king’s  pleafure.  Which- 
prerogative  being  greatly  abufed  by  his  fucceflfors,  it  became 
matter  of  national  clamour;  and  king  John  was  obliged  to 
confent,  by  bis  magna  charta,  that  nofeutage  lhould  be  impofed 
without  confent  of  parliament.  But  this  claufe  was  omitted  in 
his  fon  Henry  III.'s  charter  ;  where  we  only  find,  that  feutages 
or  efeuage  fhould  be  taken  as  they  were  ufed  to  be  taken  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IE  j  that  is,  in  a  reafonable  and  moderate 
manner.  Yet  afterwards,  by  ftatute  25  Edw.  I.  c.  5.  &  6. 
and  many  lubfequent  ftatutes,  it  was  enafted,  that  the  king 
fhould  take  no  aids  or  talks  but  by  the  common  affent  of  the 
realm.  Hence  it  is  held  in  our  old  books,  that  efeuage  or 
feutage  could  not  be  levied  but  by  confent  of  parliament ;  fuch 
feutages  being  indeed  the  ground-work  of  all  fucceeding  fub- 
fidies,  and  the  land-tax  of 'later  times. 

Since,  therefore,  efeuage  differed  from  knight-fervice  in 
nothing  but  as  a  compenfat’ion  differs  from  aftual  fervice^ 
knight  fervice  is  ffequently  confounded  with  it.  And  thus 
Littleton  muff  be  underftood,  when  he  tells  us,  that  tenant  by 
homage,  fealty,  and  efeuage,  was  tenant  by  knight-fervice  :  that 
is,  that  this  tenure  (being  fubfervient  to  the  military  policy  of 
the  nation)  was  refpefted  as  a  tenure  in  chivalry.  But  as  the 
aftual  fervice  was  uncertain,  and  depended  upon  emergencies, 
fo  it  was  neceflary  that  this  pecuniary  compenfation  fhould  be 
equally  uncertain,  and  depend  on  the  afleflinents  of  the  legif- 
lature  fluted  to  thofe  emergencies.  For  had  the  efeuage  been  a 
fettled  invariable  fum,  payable  at  certain  times,  it  had  been 
neither  more  nor  le's  than  a  mere  pecuniary  rent;  and  the 
tenure,  inftead  of  knight-fervice,  would  ha've  then  been  of 
another  kind,  called  socage. 

By  the  degenerating  of  knight-fervice,  or  perfonal  military 
duty,  into  efeuage  or  pecuniary  aft'elfments,  all  the  advantages 
(either  promifed  or  real)  of  the  feodal  conftitutions  were  de. 
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ffroyed,  and  nothing  but  the  hardfhips  remained.  Inftead  of 
forming  a  national  militia  compofed  of  barons,  knights,  and 
gentlemen,  bound  by  their  intereft,  their  honour,  and  their 
oaths,  to  defend  their  king  and  country,  the  whole  of  this  fyf- 
tem  of  tenures  now  tended  to  nothing  elfe  but  a  wretched 
means  of  raifing  money  to  pay  an  army  of  occafional  merce¬ 
naries.  In  the  mean  time  the  families  of  all  our  nobility  and 
gentry  groaned  under  the  intolerable  burthens  which  (in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fiClion  adopted  after  the  conque(t)  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  laid  upon  them  by  the  fubtlety  and  finefie  of  the 
Norman  lawyers.  For,  belides  the  lcutages  to  which  they 
were  liable  in  defebt  of,  perfonal  attendance,  which,  however, 
were  aflefied  by  themfelyes  in  pailiament,  they  might  be  called 
upon  by  the  king  or  lord  paramount  for  aids,  whenever  his 
eldeft  fon  was  to  be  knighted,  or  his  elddt  daughter  mar¬ 
ried  ;  not  to  forget  the  ranforn  of  his  own  perfon.  The  heir, 
on  the  death  of  his  anceftor,  if  of  full  age,  was  plundered  of 
the  firlt  emoluments  ariting  from  his  inheritance,  by  way  of 
relief  and  primer  fcijin  ;  and  if  underage,  of  the  whole  of  his 
eftate  during  infancy.  And  then,  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith  very 
feelingly  complains,  “  when  he  came  to  his  own,  after  he  was 
out  of  nvardfjip,  his  woods  decayed,  houfes  fallen  down,  ftock 
wafted  and  gone,  lands  let  forth  and  ploughed  to  be  barren,” 
to  make  amends,  he  was  yet  to  pay  half  a  year’s  profits  as  a 
fine  for  fuing  out  his  livery  ;  and  alfo  the  price  or  value  of  his 
marriage ,  if  he  refufed  luch  wife  as  his  lord  and  guardian  had 
bartered  for,  and  impofed  upon  him  ;  or  twice  that  value,  if 
he  married  another  woman.  Add  to  this,  the  untimely  and 
expenfive  honour  of  knighthood,  to  make  his  poverty  more 
completely  lplendid.  And  when,  by  thefe  deductions,  his 
fortune  was  fo  lhattered  and  ruined,  that  perhaps  he  was 
obliged  to  lell  his  patrimony,  he  had  not  even  that  poor  privilege 
allowed  him,  without  paying  an  exorbitant  fine  for  a  licence  of 
alienation. 

A  llavery  fo  complicated  and  fo  extenfive  as  this,  called 
aloud  for  a  remedy  in  a  nation  that  boafled  of  her  freedom. 
Palliatives  were  from  time  to  time  applied  by  l'uccefivve  aCls  of 
parliament,  which  afTuaged  feme  temporary  grievances.  Till 
at  length  the  humanity  of  king  James  I.  confented,  for  a  pro¬ 
per  equivalent,  to  abolilh  them  all,  though  the  plan  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  not  to  efredb  ;  in  like  manner  as  he  had  formed  a 
fcheme,  and  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  for  removing  the 
feodal-grievance  of  heritable  juriididtions  in  Scotland,  which 
has  fince  been  purfued  and  effebled  by  the  ftatute  20  Geo.  II. 
c.  43.  King  James’s  plan  forexchanging  our  military  tenures 
feems  to  have  been  nearly  the  fame  as  that  which  has  been 
fince  purfued  ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  by  way  of  com- 
penfatiun  for  the  lofs  which  the  crown  an<i  other  lords  would  lufiain, 
an  annual  fee-farm  rent  fhould  be  let  1  led  and  infeparably  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  crown,  and  allured  to  the  inferior  lords,  payable 
eut  of  every  night’s  fee  within  their  refpcdUve  feignorits. 
An  expedient,  fecmingly  much  better  than  the  hereditary  ex- 
cife  which  was  afterwards  made  the  principal  equivalent  for 
thele  concdfions.  For  at  length  the  mifitary  tenures,  with 
all  their  heavy  appendages,  were  deftroyed  at  one  blow  by  the 
ftatute  12  Car.  II.  q.  24.  which  enacts,  “  that  the  court  of 
ward  or  liveries,  and  all  wardfhips,  Hverits,  primer  feifins,  and 
oulterlemains,  values  and  forfeitures  of  marriages,  by  reslon  of 
any  tenure  of  the  king  or  others,  be  totally  taken -away.  And 
that  all  fines  for  alienations,  tenures  by  homage,  knights-fervice, 
and  efeuage,  and  alfo  aids  for  marrying  the  daughter  or  knighting 
the  fon,  and  all  tenures  of  the  king  in  capite,  be  likewife  taken 
away.  And  that  all  forts  of  tenures,  held  of  the  king  or  others, 
be  turned  into  free  and  common  focage  ;  fave  only  tenures 
in  frankalmoign,  copyholds,  and  the  honorary  ferviccs  (without 
)he  (lavifh  part)  of  grand-ferjeanty.”  A  ftatute  which  was 
a  greater  acquifition  to  the  civil  property  of  this  kingdom  than 


even  magna  ebarta  itfelf :  fince  that  only  pruned  the  luxuriance* 
that  had  grown  out  of  the  military  tenures,  and  thereby  pre- 
ferved  them  in  vigour  ;  but  the  ftatute  of  king  Charles  ex¬ 
tirpated  the  whole,  and  demolifhed  both  root  and  branches. 

Knights  Errant.  During  the  prevalence  of  chivalry,  the 
ardour  of  redrelling  wrongs  feized  many  knights  fo  powerfully, 
that,  attended  by  ei'quires,  they  wandered  about  in  fearch  of 
obje£ts  whole  misfortunes  and  mil'ery  required  their  aififtance 
and  fuccour.  And  as  ladies  engaged  more  particularly  their 
attention,  the  relief  of  unfortunate  damfels  was  the  achieve¬ 
ment  they  moll  courted.  This  was  the  rile  of  knighls-errant, 
whofe  adventures  produced  romance.  Thefe  were  originally 
told  as  they  happened.  But  the  love  of  the  marvellous  came 
to  interfere  ;  fancy  was  indulged  in  her  wildeft  exaggerations  ; 
and  poetry  gave  her  charms  to  the  molt  monftrous  fictions, 
and  to  feenes  the  molt  unnatural  and  gigantic,  bee  Knight. 

\\k\g\it- Bachelor.  See  Bachelor. 

Knight -Baronet.  See  Baronet. 

Knights  of  the  Shire,  or  Knights  of  Parliament,  are  two 
gentlemen  of  worth,  chol'en  on  the  king’s  writ  in  p.eno  c  nvtatu, 
by  fuch  of  the  freeholders  of  every  county  as  can  expend  401. 
per  anv  m,  to  reprefent  fuch  county  in  parliament.  Thefe, 
when  every  man  who  held  a  knight’s  fee  in  capite  of  the  crown 
was  cuffomarily  contlrained  to  be  a  knight,  were  of  neceffity 
to  be  milites  glaiio  cintti,  lor  fo  the  writ  runs  to  this  day ;  but 
now  cuftom  admits  efquires  to  be  chol'en  to  this  office.  They 
mull  have  at  leaft  500/.  per  arm  m  ;  and  their  expences  are  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  county,  though  this  be  feldom  now  required. 

Knight -Marjhal,  an  olficer  in  the  king’s  houtehold,  who 
has  juritdiclion  and  cognizance  of  any  tranfgrelfion  within  the 
king’s  houfehold  and  verge  ;  as  alfo  of  contracts  made  there, 
whereof  one  of  the  houfe  is  party. 

Knights,. in  a  thip,  two  fliort  thick  pieces  of  wood,  com¬ 
monly  carved  like  a  man’s  head  having  four  fhivers  in  each, 
three  for  the  halyards,  and  one  for  the  lop  to  run  in  :  one  of 
them  Hands  fall  bolted  on  the  beams  abaft  the  fore  mall,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  fore  kngbt ;  and  the  other.  Handing 
abaft  the  main-rnaft,  ,s  called  1  he- main- knight. 

KNIGHT!  100 B  a  military  order  or  honour,  or  a  mark 
or  degree  of  ancient  nobility,  or  reward  of  perlonal  virtue  and 
merit.  There  are  four-kinds  of  knighthood  ;  military,  regular, 
honorary,  and  foeial. 

Military  Knighthood,  is  that  of  the  ancient  knights,  who 
acquired  it  by  high  feats  of  arms.  They  are  called  miiites  in 
ancient  charters  and  titles,  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed 
from  mere  bachelors.  &c,  Thefe  knights  were  girt  with  a 
l'word,  and  a  pair  o  gilt  lpurs ;  whence  they  were  called  equites 
aurati.  Knighthood  is  not  hereditary,  but  acquired.  It  does 
not  come  into  the  world  with  a  man  like  nobility;  nor 
can  it  be  revoked.  The  Ions  of  kings,  and  kings  thernfelves, 
with  all  other  forereigns,  heretofore  had  knighthood  conferred 
on  them  as  a  mar  a.  of  honour..  They  were  ufually  knighted 
at  their  baptifm  or  marriage,  at  their  coronation,  before  or 
after  a  battle,  &c. 

Regular  Knighthood,  Is  applied  to  all  military  orders 
which  prorefs  to  wear  fome  particular  habit,  to  bear  arms 
againit  the  infidels,  to  fuccour  and  alhlt  pilgrims  in  their  paf- 
fage  to  the  Holy  Land,  anti  to  ferve  in  hoi'pitals  where  they 
fhould  be  received  ;  Inch  were  the  knights-templars,  and  luch 
liill  are  the  knights  of  Malta,  &c. 

Honorary  Knighthood,  is  that  which  princes  confer  on 
other  princes,  and  even  on  their  own  great  minifters  and  fa¬ 
vourites  ;  luch  are  knights  ot  the  Garter,  Bath,  St.  Patrick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Thiftle,  &e.  See  thefe  articles ;  and  for  a  re - 
prefentation  o  their  different  intignia,  fee  plate  7.  Vol.  IV. 

S.cial  Knighthood,  is  that  which  is  not  fixed  nor  con¬ 
firmed  by  any  formal  inllitution,  nor  regulated  by  any  lafting 
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ftatutes  ;  of  which  kind  there  have  many  orders  been  erefted 
on  occafion  of  fadlions,  of  lilts  and  tournaments,  mafquerades, 
and  the  like. 

The  abbot  Bernardo  Juftiniani,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Hif- 
tory  of  Knighthood,  gives  us  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
feveral  orders  :  according  to  this  computation,  they  are  in 
number  92.  Favin  has  given  us  two  volumes  of  them,  under 
the  title  of  Theatre  d' Honneur  &  de  Chevalcrie.  Menenius 
has  publifhed  Deficits  Equcflrium  Ordnnm,  and  Andr.  Mendo 
has  written  De  Ordinibus  Militaribus .  Beloi  has  traced  their 
original  ;  and  Celiot,  in  his  Armorial  Index,  has  given  us 
their  inftituti-ons.  To  thele  may  be  added.  Father  Menetlrier 
de  la  Chc*ualeric  Anciemie  &  Moderne ,  Michielis  Trefor  Mili- 
taire,  Caramuel’s  Tbeologia  Regolare,  Miraeus’s  Origines  Equef- 
trium  five  Militarium  Ordinum  :  but  above  all  juftinian’s  Half¬ 
tone  Cbronologicbe  dell'  Origlnrdc  gl' OrdineMilitari,  e  di  tutte 
le  Religione  Con-valerc  che  :  the  edition  which  is  fulleft  is  that 
of  Venice  in  1692,  in  two  vols.  fol. 

KN1GHTLOW  Hill,  or  Cross,  which  gives  name  to  a 
hamlet  in  Warwickfhire,  Hands  in  the  road  from  Coventry  to 
London,  at  the  entrance  of  Dunfmore-Heath.  About  40 
towns  in  this  hamlet,  which  are  fpecified  by  Dugdale,  are  ob¬ 
liged,  on  the  forfeiture  of  30s.  and  a  white  bull,  to  pay  a  cer  ¬ 
tain  rent  to  the  lord  of  the  hamlet,  called  wroth-money,  or 
Jwarf-peimy  ;  which  mult  be  depolited  every  Martinmas-day  in 
the  morning  at  this  crofs  before  fun-rife ;  when  the  party  pay¬ 
ing  it  raid  go  thrice  about  the  crofs,  and  fay  the  wroth-money, 
and  then  lay  it  in  the  hole  of  the  faid  crofs  before  good  witnefs. 

KNIGHTON,  a  well  built  town  of  Radnorihire  in  South 
Wales,  135  miles  from  London.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  on 
an  elevation  riling  from  a  fmall  river,  which  divided  this  part 
of  Wales  from  Shroplhire.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade, 
and  has  a<narket  and  a  fair. 

KNIGHTS  BRIDGE,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  and  the  firft 
village  from  London  in  the  great  weftern  road.  It  lies  in  the 
parilhes  of  St.  Margaret’s  Weftminfter,  and  St.  George  by 
Hanover- fquare ;  and  has  a  chapel,  which  is  neverthelefs  in¬ 
dependent.  At  the  entrance  of  it  from  London  Hands  that 
noble  infirmary  for  lick  and  wounded,  called  St.  George  s  Hof- 
fital,  eredted  and  maintained  by  the  contributions  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry,  of  whom  there  are  no  lefs  than  3C0  go¬ 
vernors.  In  the  centre  of  this  village  there  is  a  fabric  lately 
eredted,  where  is'earried  on  one  of  the  moH  confiderable  ma- 
nufadlures  in  England  for  painting  floor-cloths,  kc. 

KNOCTOPHER,  a  borough  and  market  town  of  Ireland 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and  province  of  Leinfler,  63  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament;  pa¬ 
tronage  in  the  families  of  Langrifhe  and  Ponfonby. 

KNOLL,  a  term  uled  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  top  of  a  fmall  hill,  or  for  the  hill  itlelf. 

KNOLLES  (Richard),  was  born  in  Northamptonlhire, 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centyiry,  and  educated  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  after  which  he  was  appointed  matter  of  the  free-fchool  at 
Sandwich  in  Kent.  He  compofed  Grammatics  Latins,  Grcecce, 
et  Hebraic  to,  compendium,  cum  radicibus,  London  1606  ;  and 
Lent  a  great  number  of  well-grounded  fcholars  to  the  univerfities. 
He  alfo  fpent  12  years  in  compiling  a  hifiory  of  the  Turks  ; 
which  was  firft  printed  in  1610,  and  by  which  he  has  per¬ 
petuated  his  name.  In  the  later  editions  it  is  called,  The 
general  bi/lory  of  the  1'urks,  from  the  frf  beginning  of  that 
nation  to  the  rifing  of  tbe  Ottoman  family,  ike.  He  died  in 
1610,  and  this  hiftory  has  been  fince  continued  by  feveral 
hands  :  the  beft  continuation  is  that  by  Paul  Ricaut  conful  at 
Smyrna,  folio,  London  1680.  Knolles  wrote  alfo,  “  The  lives 
and  conquefts  of  the  Ottoman  kings  and  emperors  to  the  year 
16 10  ;”  which  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death  in  1621,  to 
which  time  it  was  continued  by  another  hand  ;  and  laltly, 


“  A  brief  difeourfe  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Turk ith  empire,  and 
wherein  the  greatnefs  of  the  ftrength  thereof  confifteth,  &c.” 

KNOT,  a  part  of  a  tree,  from  which  fhoot  out  branches, 
roots,  or  even  fruit.  The  ufe  of  the  knots  is,  to  Hrengthen 
the  Hem  ;  they  ferve  alfo  as  fearces,  to  filtrate,  purify,  and  re¬ 
fine  the  juices  railed  up  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  plant. 

Knox  of  a  rope,  a  tye,  or  complication  of  a  rope,  cord  or 
flring,  or  of  the  ends  of  two  together.  There  are  divers  forts 
of  knots  ufed  for  different  purpofes,  which  may  be  explained 
by  (hewing  the  figures  of  them  open,  or  undrawn,  thus.  r. 
Fig.  x,  plate  2,  is  a  Thumb  knot.  This  is  the  fimpleft  of  all. 
It  is  uled  to  tye  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  to  prevent  its  opening 
out :  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  taylors,  &c.  at  the  end  of  their  thread. 
Fig.  2,  a  loop  knot.  Uled  to  join  pieces  of  rope,  kc.  together. 
Fig  3,  a  Draw  knot,  which  is  the  fame  as  the  laft  ;  only  one 
end  or  both  return  the  fame  way  back,  as  abed.  By  drawing 
at  a,  the  part  bed  comes  through,  and  the  knot  is  loofed. 
Fig.  4*  a  Ring  knot.  This  ferves  alfo  to  join  pieces  of  cord, 
kc.  together.  Fig.  g,  is  another  knot  for  tying  cords  together. 
This  is  ufed  when  any  cord  is  often  to  be  loofed.  Fig  6,  a 
Running  knot,  to  draw  any  thing  clofe.  By  pulling  at  the 
end  a,  the  cord  is  drawn  through  the  loop  l,  and  the  part  c  d 
is  drawn  clofe  about  a  beam,  kc.  Fig.  7,  is  another  knot,  to 
tye  any  thing  to  a  poft.  And  here  the  end  may  be  put  through 
as  often  as  yon  pleafe.  Fig.  8,  a  Very  fmall  knot.  A  thumb 
knot  is  firft  made  at  the  end  of  each  piece,  and  then  the  end  of 
the  other  is  paffed  through  it.  Thus  the  cord  a  c  runs  through 
the  loop  d,  and  b  d  through  c-,  and  then  drawn  clofe  by  pulling 
at  a  and  b.  If  the  ends  e  and  f  be  drawn,  the  knot  will  be 
loofed  again.  Fig.  9,  a  Fijber's  knot,  or  Water  knot.  This  is 
the  fame  as  the  4th,  only  the  ends  are  to  be  put  twice  through 
the  ring,  which  in  the  former  was  but  once  ;  and  then  drawn 
clofe.  Fig.  1  o,  a  Mcfbing  knot,  for  nets  ;  and  is  to  be  drawn 
clofe.  Fig.  ri,  a  Barbers  knot,  or  a  knot  for  cawls  of  wigs ; 
and  is  to  be  drawn  clofe.  Fig.  12,  a  Bowline  knot.  When 
this  is  drawn  clofe,  it  makes  a  loop  that  wiil  not  flip,  as  fig.  7  ; 
and  ferves  to  hitch  over  any  thing.  Fig.  13,  a  Wale  knoty 
which  is  made  with  the  three  ftrands  of  a  rope,  fo  that  it  can¬ 
not  flip.  When  the  rope  is  put  through  a  hole,  this  knot 
keeps  it  from  flipping  through.  When  the  three  ftrands  are 
wrought  round  once  or  twice  more,  after  the  fame  manner,  it 
is  called  crowning.  By  this  means  the  knot  is  made  larger 
and  ftronger.  A  thumb  knot,  fig.  1,  may  be  applied  to  the 
fame  ufe  as  this. 

Knots  of  the  log-line,  at  fea.  See  the  article  Log. 

Knot,  in  ornithology.  SeeTRiNGA. 

Knot-Giyj/},  or  Bijlort.  See  Polygonum. 

Knot  (Edward),  born  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
entered  among  the  Jefuits  at  the  age  of  zf,  being  already  in 
prieft’s  orders.  This  happened  in  the  year  1606.  He  taught 
a  long  time  at  Rome  in  the  Englifh  college;  and  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  fub-provincial  of  the  college  of  England,  and 
was  fent  provincial  thither.  He  was  twice  honoured  with  that 
employment.  He  was  prefent  as  provincial  at  the  general 
aflembly  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits  held  at  Rome  in  1646,  and 
was  chofen  definitor.  He  died  in  1695.  He  publiftied  feveral 
pieces;  among  the  reft,  Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Catholics  ;  againft  Dr.  Potter,  who  had  charged 
the  church  of  Rome  with  wanting  charity,  becaufe  ftie  afierts 
that  a  man  cannot  be  faved  in  the  Proteftant  communion. 

KNOTTESFORD,  a  town  of  Chelhire,  near  the  Merfey, 
184  miles  from  London,  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
towns  by  a  rivulet  called  Bickcn.  In  the  former  is  the  church; 
and  in  the  latter  is  a  chapel  of  eafe,  the  market  and  town- 
houfe.  It  has  a  market  and  three  fairs. 

KNOTTINGLEY,  a  town  in  the  weft  lading  of  York-fhire, 
on  the  Aire  near  Ferrybridge,  is  noted  for  its  merchandize  in 
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lime.  The  ftones  of  which  it  is  made  are  dug  up  plentifully  at 
Elmet,  and  here  burnt ;  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  at  certain 
feafons  in  great  quantities  to  Wakefield,  Sandal,  and  Stand- 
bridge,  for  l'ale,  and  fo  carried  into  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
county  for  manure. 

KNOUT,  the  name  of  a  punifhment  infficlcd  in  Ruffia, 
with  a  kind  of  whip  called  knout,  and  made  of  a  long  ftrap 
of  leather  prepared  for  this  purpofe.  With  this  whip  the  exe¬ 
cutioners  dexteroufly  carry  off  a  flip  of  fiiin  from  the  neck  to 
the  bottom  of  the  back  laid  bare  to  the  waift,  and,  repeating 
their  blows,  in  a  little  while  rend  away  all  the  fkin  off  the  back 
In  parallel  ftrips.  In'the  common  knout  the  criminal  receives 
the  lafhes  fufpended  on  the  back  of  one  rtf  the  executioners  : 
but  in  the  great  knout,  which  is  generally  ufed  cn  the  fame 
occafions  as  racking  on  the  wheel  in  France,  the  criminal  is 
raifed  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  pully  fixed- to  the  gallows, 
and  a  cord  fattened  to  the  two  wrifts  tied  together ;  a  piece  of 
wood  is  placed  between  his  two  legs  alfo  tied  together;  and 
another  of  a  crucial  form  under  his  breaft.  Sometimes  his 
hands  are  tied  behind  over  his  back;  and  when  he  is  pulled 
up  in  this  pofition,  his  fhoulders  are  diflocated.  The  execu¬ 
tioners  can  make  this  punifhment  more  or  lefs  cruel  ;  and  it 
is  faid  are  fo  dexterous,  that  when  a  Criminal  is  condemned 
to  die,  they  can  make  him  expire  at  pleafure  either  by  one  or 
_  feyeral  lafhes. 

KNOWLEDGE,  is  defined  by  Mr.  Locke  to  be  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  connection  and  rgreement  or  difagreement  and 
repugnancy  of  our  ideas.  See  Metaphysics  and  Logic. 

KNOX  (Johx),  the  hero  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland, 
was  born  in  1,505,  at  Gifford  near  Haddington  in  Eaft  Lothian; 
and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he  took 
a  degree  in  arts,  and  commenced  teacher  very  early  in  life. 
At  this  time  the  new  religion  of  Martin  Luther  was  but  little 
known  in  Scotland  ;  Mr.  Knox  therefore  at  firft  was  a  zealous 
lloman-catholic  :  but  attending  the  fermons  of  a  certain  black 
friar,  named  Gu'aUiam,  he  began  to  waver  in  his  opinions  ; 
and  afterwards  converfing  with  the  famous  Wifhart,  who  in 
1544  came  to  Scotland  with  the  commiilioners  fent  by  Henry 
VIII.  he  renounced  the  Romifh  religion,  and  became  a  zea¬ 
lous  reformer.  Being  appointed  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  lairds 
of  Ormiftoun  and  Langniddcry,  he  began  to  inttruCt  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  and  on  that  account 
was  fo  violently  perfccuted  by  the  bifliop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  that 
with  his  two  pupils  he  was  obliged  in  the  year  1547  to  take 
fhelter  in  the  cattle  of  that  place.  But  the  cattle  was  befieged 
and  taken  by  21  French  galleys,  fie  continued  a  prifoner  on 
board  a  galley  two  years,  namely,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1549  ;  when  being  fet  at  liberty,  he  landed  in  England,  and, 
having  obtained  a  licence,  was  appointed  preacher,  firft  at 
Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  Newcaftle.  Strype  conjectures 
that  in  1552  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  VI:  He< 
certainly  obtained  an  annual  penfion  of  40  1.  and  was  offered 
the  living  of  All- hallows  in  London;  which  he  refuled,  not 
choofing  to  conform  to  the  liturgy. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  he  retired  to  Ge¬ 
neva  ;  whence,  at  the  command  of  John  Calvin,  he  removed 
to  Francfort,  where  he  preached  to  the  exiles  :  but  a  difference 
arifing  on  account  of  his  refufmg  to  read  the  Erigliffi  liturgy, 
he  went  back  to  Geneva  ;  and  from  thence  •  in  1 55  5  returned 
to  Scotland,  where  the  reformation  had  made  confiderable 
progrefs  during  his  abfence.  He  now  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  with  unremitting 
zeal  and  refolution.  About  this  time  (1556),  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  queen-regent,  earneftly  entreating  her  to  hear  the 
Proteftant  doCfrinc ;  which  letter  fhe  treated  with  contempt. 
In  the  fame  year  the  Englifh  Calvinifts  at  Geneva  invited 
Mr.  Knox  to  refide  among  them.  He  accepted  their  invita- 
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tion.  Immediately  after  his  departure  from  Scotland,  the 
bifhop  fiimmoncd  him  to  appear,  and,  he  not  appearing,  con¬ 
demned  him  to  death  for  herufy,  and  burnt  his  effigy  at  the 
crofs  of  Edinburgh. 

Our  reformer  continued  abroad  till  the  year  1559,  during 
which  time  he  published  his  “  Firft  blaft  againft  the  mon- 
ftrous  regiment  of  women.”  Being  now  returned  to  Scotland, 
he  refumed  the  great  work  of  reformation  with  his  ufual  ar¬ 
dour,  and  was  appointed  minifter  at  Edinburgh.  In  1561 
queen  Mary  arrived  from  France.  She,  it  is  well  known, 
was  bigoted  to  the  religion  in  which  fhe  had  been  educated; 
and  on  that  account  was  expofed  to  continual  inlults  from  her 
reformed  iubjefts.  Mr.  Knox  himfelf  frequently  infulted  her 
from  the  pulpit :  and  when  admitted  to  her  prefence,  regard- 
lefs  of  her  fex,  her  beauty,  and  her  high  rank,  behaved  to  her 
with  a  moil  unjuftifiable  freedom.  In  the  year  1571  our  re¬ 
former  was  obliged  to  leave  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  the  con- 
fufion  and  danger  from  the  oppofttion  to  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
then  regent ;  but  he  returned  the  following  year,  and  refumed 
his  paftoral  funHions.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  November 
1572,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-vard  of  St.  Giles’s  in  that 
city. — His  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  was  printed  with  his 
other  works  at  Edinburgh  in  1 584,  1586,  1644,  J732-  He 
publifhed  many  other  pieces ;  and  feveral  more  are  preferved 
in  Calderwoed's  Hittory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  left 
alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  manuferipts,  which  in  1732 
were  in  the>  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Woodrow,  minifter  of  Eaftwood. 

As  to  his  'character,  it  is  eafily  underftood,  notwithftanding 
the  extreme  diflimilitude  of  the  two  portraits  drawn  by  Popilh 
and  Calviniftical  pencils.  According  to  the  firft;,  he  was  a 
devil ;  in  the  ideas  of  the  latter,  an  angel.  He  was  certainly 
neither.  The  following  charadler  is  drawn  by  Dr.  Kobertfon  : 
“  Zeal,  intrepidity,  difintereftednefs,  were  virtues  that  he  pof- 
fefled  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  acquainted  too  with  the 
learning  cultivated  in  that  age  ;  and  excelled  in  that  fpecies  of 
eloquence  which  is  calculated  to  roufe  and  to  inflame.  His 
maxims,  however,  were  often  too  fevere,  and  the  impetuofity 
of  his  temper  exceffive.  Rigid  and  uncomplying,  he  ffiowed 
no  indulgence  to  the  infirmities  of  others.  Regardlefs  of  the 
diftindlions  of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his  admonitions 
with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  irritate  than  to 
reclaim  ;  and  this  often  betrayed  him  into  indecent  expreffions, 
with  refpe£t  to  queen  Mary’s  perlbn  and  conduct.  Thofe 
very  qualities,  however,  which  now  render  his  character  lei's 
amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  inftrument  of  Providence  for  ad¬ 
vancing  the  reformation  among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled 
him  to  face  dangers,  and  to  l'urmount  oppofition,  from  which 
a  perfon  of  a  more  gentle  fpirit  would  have  been  apt  to  ftirink 
back.  By  an  unwearied  application  to  ftudy  and  to  bufinefs, 
as  well  as  by  the  frequency  and  fervour  of  his  public  difeourfes, 
he  had  worn  out  a  conftitution  naturally  ftrong.  During  a 
lingering  illnefs,  he  difeovered  the  utmoft  fortitude  ;  and  met 
the  approach  of  death  with  a  magnanimity  infeparable  from 
his  character.  He  was  conftantly  employed  in  acts  of  devo¬ 
tion,  and  comforted  himfelf  with  thofe  pro  (peels  of  immor¬ 
tality,  which  not  only  prelerve  good  men  from  defponding,  but 
fill  them  with  exultation  in  their  laft  moments.  The  earl  oi 
Morton,  who  was  prefent  at  his  funeral,  pronounced  his  eulo- 
gium  in  a  few  words,  the  more  honourable  for  Knox,  as  they 
came  from  one  whom  he  had  often  cenfured  with  peculiar  le- 
verity  ;  “  Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.” 

KNOXIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  47th  order,  Stellate.  The  corolla 
is  monopetalous,  and  funnel-fhaped ;  there  are  two  furrowed 
feeds  ;  the  calyx  has  one  leaf  larger  than  the  reft. 

KNUTZEN  (Matthias),  a  native  of  Holliein,  the  only 
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perlon  on  record  whip  openly  profeffed  and  taught  atheifm.  It 
is  faid  he  had  about  1000  difciples  in  different  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  They  were  called  Confcienciaries,  becaufe  they  afferted 
there  is  no  other  God,  no  other  religion,  no  other  lawful  magif- 
tracy,  but  confcicnce,  which  teaches  every  man  the  three  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  : — To  hurt  nobody, 
to  live  honeftly,  and  to  give  every  one  his  due.  Several  copies 
of  a  letter  of  his  from  Rome  were  fpread  abroad,  containing 
the  fubftance  of  his  fyftem.  It  is  to  be  found  entire  in  the  laft 
edition  of  Micraelius. 

KOEDOE.  See  Capra. 

KOEI-tcheou,  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of  the  fmall- 
eft  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  fouth  it  has  Q.uang-fi,  on  the  eaft 
Hou-quang,  on  the  north  Se-tehuen,  and  Yun-nan  on  the  weft. 
The  whole  country  is  almoft  adefert,  and  covered  with  inaccef- 
fible  mountains:  it  mayjufily  be  called  the  Siberia  of  China. 
The  people  who  inhabit  it  are  mountaineers,  accuftomed  to  in¬ 
dependence,  and  wnofeem  to  form  a  feparate  nation  :  they  are 
no  lefs  ferocious  than  the  favage  animals  among  which  they  live. 
— The  mandarins  and  governors  who  are  lent  to  this  province 
are  fometimes  difgraced  noblemen,  whom  the  emperor  does  not 
think  proper  to  difcard  entirely,  either  on  account  of  their  al¬ 
liances,  or  the  lervices  which  they  hare  rendered  to  the  ftate : 
numerous  garrifons  are  entrufted  to  their  charge,  to  over-awe 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  but  thefe  troops  are  found  in- 
fufficient,  and  the  court  defpairs  of  being  ever  able  thoroughly 
to  fubdue  thefe  untraftable  mountaineers. — Frequent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  and  new  forts 
have  from  time  to  time  been  eretfted  in  their  country ;  but  the 
people,  who  are  not  ignorant  of  thofe  defigns,  keep  themfelves 
fhut  up  among  their  mountains,  and  feldom  iffue  forth  but  to 
deftroy  the  Chinefe  works  or  ravage  their  lands. — Neither  filk- 
ftuffs  nor  cotton-cloths  are  manufactured  in  this  province ;  but 
it  produces  a  certain  herb  much  refembling  our  hemp,  the  cloth 
made  of  which  is  ufed  for  fummer  dreffes.  Mines  of  gold,  fiver, 
quickfilver,  and  copper,  are  found  here ;  of  the  laft  metal,  thofe 
fmall  pieces  of  money  are  made  which  are  in  common  circula¬ 
tion  throughout  the  empire. — Koei-tcheou  contains  io  cities  of 
the  firft  dais,  and  38  of  the  fecond  and  third. 

KOEMPFER  (Engelbert),  was  born  in  1651  at  Lemgow 
in  Weftphalia.  After  ftudying  in  feveral  towns,  he  went  to 
Dantzick,  where  he  gave  the  firft  public  fpecimen  of  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  by  a  differtation  De  majejlatis  divijionc.  He  then  went 
to  Thorn  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  univerfity  of  Cracow,  wjhere 
he  took  his  degree  of  doCtor  in  philofophy;  after  which  he  went 
to  Koningfberg  in  Pruftia,  and  llaid  there  four  years.  He  next 
travelled  into  Sweden,  where  he  loon  began  to  make  a  figure, 
and  was  appointed  fecretary  of  the  embaffy  to  the  fophi  of  Per- 
fa.  He  let  out  from  Stockholm  with  the  prefents  for  that  em¬ 
peror;  and  went  through  Aaland,  Finland,  and  Ingermanland, 
to  Narva,  where  he  met  M.  Fabricius  the  ambaffador,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  take  Molcow  in  his  way.  The  ambaffador  hav¬ 
ing  ended  his  negotiations  at  the  Ruffian  court,  fet  out  for  Per- 
fia.  During  their  ftay,  two  years,  at  Ifpahan,  Dr.  Kcempfer, 
whofe  curious  and  inquifitive  difpolition  fuffered  nothing  to  ef- 
cape  him  unobferved,  made  all  the  advantages  poffible  of  fo 
long  an  abode  in  the  capital  of  the  Perfian  empire.  The  am¬ 
baffador,  towards  the  clofe  of  1685,  preparing  to  return  into 
Europe,  Dr.  Koempfer  chofe  rather  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of 
the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company,  in  quality  of  chief  furgeon  to 
the  fleet,  then  cruifing  in  the  Perfian  Gulph.  He  went  aboard 
the  fleet,  which,  after  touching  at  many  Dutch  fettlements, 
came  to  Batavia  in  September  1689.  Dr.  Kcempfer  here  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  chiefly  to  natural  hiftory.  Hence  he  fet  out  for 
Japan,  in  quality  of  phyfician  to  the  embaffy  which  the  Dutch 
Eaft  India  company  fends  once  a  year  to  the  Japanefe  court. 
He  quitted  Japan  to  return  to  Europe  in  1692.  In  1694  he 


took  his  degree  of  doCtor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden;  on  which  occa- 
fion  he  communicated,  in  what  are  called  Inaugural  Thefes,  tea 
very  lingular  and  curious  obfervations  made  by  him  in  foreign 
countries.  He  intended  to  digeft  his  memoirs  into  proper  order; 
but  was  prevented,  by  being  made  phyfician  to  the  count  de 
Lippe.  He  died  in  1716.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Amoe- 
nitates  Exotica,  in  4to ;  a  work  which  includes  many  curious 
and  ufeful  particulars  in  relation  to  the  civil  and  natural  hiftory 
of  the  countries  through  which  he  palled.  2.  Herbarium  Ultras 
Gakgeticum.  3.  The  hiftory  of  Japan,  in  German,  which  is 
very  curious  and  much  efteemed  ;  and  for  which  the  public  is 
indebted  to  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  purchafed  for  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  all  our  author’s  curiofities,  both  natu¬ 
ral  and  artificial,  as  likewile  all  his  drawings  and  manufcript 
memoirs,  and  prevailed  with  the  late  learned  Dr.  Scheuchzer 
to  tranflate  the  Japanefe  hiftory  into  Englifh. 

KOENIG  (Samuel),  a  learned  pbilofopher  and  mathema¬ 
tician,  was  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Franeker,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Hague,  where  he  became  librarian  to  the  Stadtholder» 
and  died  there  in  1757.  He  wrote  feveral  works  which  are  ef. 
teemed. 

KOENIGIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  is  tri- 
phyllous  ;  there  is  no  corolla;  and  but  one  ovate  and  naked, 
feed. 

KONGSBERG,  a  town  of  Norway,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
and  celebrated  for  its  filver  mines,  whofe  produce  has  been  con- 
fiderably  exaggerated  by  mod  of  the  travellers  that  have  pub- 
lifhed  on  this  fubjeCt.  The  town,  which  ftretches  on  both  tides 
the  river  Lowe,  contains  about  1000  houfes,  and  including  the. 
miners  6000  inhabitants.  The  mines,  which  lie  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  were  firft  difeovered  and  worked  during 
the  reign  of  Chriftian  IV.;  and  of  their  prefent  ftate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  “  Travels  into  Po¬ 
land,"  &c.  vol.  v.  There  are  36  mines  now  working;  the 
deepeft  whereof,  called  Segcn-Gottes  in  der  North,  is  652  feet 
perpendicular.  The  matrix  of  the  ore  is  the  faxum  of  Linnaeus. 
The  filver  is  extracted  according  to  the  ufual  procefs,  either  by 
fmelting  the  ore  with  lead  or  by  pounding.  The  pure  filver  is 
occafionally  found  in  fmall  grains  and  in  fmall  pieces  of  different 
fizes,  feldom  weighing  more  than  four  or  five  pounds.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  but  extremely  rare,  maffes  of  a  confiderable  bulk 
have  been  difeovered ;  and  one  in  particular  which  weighed 
409  marks,  and  was  worth  3000  rix-dollars,  or  600I.  This 
piece  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  cabinet  of  curiofities  at  Copenha¬ 
gen.  Formerly  thefe  mines  produced  annually  350,000  rix- 
dollars,  or  70,000b;  and  in  1769,  even  79,000b;  at  prefent 
they  feldom  yield  only  from  50,000b  to  54,000b  Formerly 
above  4000  men  were  neceffary  for  working  the  mines,  fmelt¬ 
ing  and  preparing  the  ore;  but  a  few  years  ago  2400  miners 
were  removed  to  the  cobalt  works  lately  eftablifhed  at  Folium 
and  to  other  mines,  and  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  2500. 
By  thefe  and  other  reductions,  the  expence,  which  was  before 
eftimated  at  5,760b  per  month,  now  amounts  to  only  4,400b 
or  about  52,  800b  per  annum.  Yet  even  with  this  diminution 
the  expences  generally  equal,  and  fometimes  exceed,  the  profits. 
Government,  therefore,  draws  no  other  advantage  from  thefe 
mines,  than  by  giving  employment  to  fo  many  perfons,  who 
would  be  otherwife  incapable  of  gaining  their  livelihood,  and 
by  receiving  a  certain  quantity  of  fpecie,  which  is  much  want¬ 
ed  in  the  prefent  exbaufted  ftate  of  the  finances  in  Denmark. 
For  fuch  is  the  deficiency  of  fpecie,  that  even  at  Konglberg  it- 
felf  change  for  a  bank  note  is  with  difficulty  obtained.  The 
miners  are  paid  in  fmall  bank  notes,  and  the  whole  expences 
are  defrayed  in  paper  currency.  The  value  of  13,000  rix-dol¬ 
lars,  or  2,600b  in  block  filver,  is  annually  fent  to  Copenhagen  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  ore  is  coined  in  the  mint  of  Kongfberg,  and. 
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ransferred  to  Copenhagen.  The  large  ft  piece  of  money  now 
{truck  at  Kongfberg  is  only  eight  {killings  or  four  pence. 

KONIG  (George  Matthias),  a  learned  German,  born 
at  Altorf  in  Franconia  in  1 6 1 6.  He  became  profeiFor  of  poetry 
and  of  the  Greek  tongue  there,  and  librarian  to  the  univerfity ; 
in  which  laft  office  he  fuccceded  his  father.  He  gave  fevcral 
public  fpecimens  of  his  learning;  but  is  principally  known  for 
a  Biographical  Dictionary,  intitled.  Bibliotheca  vetus  et  nova, 
4to,  Altorf,  1674:  which,  though  it  is  very  defective,  is  ufe- 
ful  to  biographers.  He  died  in  1 699. 

Konig  (Emanuel),  a  learned  phyfician  of  Bafil,  born  in 
that  city  in  1658,  whofe  medicinal  works  were  fo  efteemed  in 
Switzerland,  that  he  was  confidered  as  a  fecond  Avicenna.  He 
died  at  Bafil  in  173  r.  , 

KONINGSBERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  Regal 
Pruffia,  with  a  magnificent  palace,  in  which  is  a  hall  374  feet 
long  and  59  broad  without  pillars  to  fupport  it,  and  a  hand- 
fome  library.  It  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference;  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  garrifon  of  7000  men  contains  60,000  inhabitants. 
The  town-houfe,  the  exchange,  and  the  cathedral  church,  are 
all  very  fine  ftrudturcs.  The  tower  of  the  cattle  is  exceeding 
high ;  and  has  284  fteps  to  go  to  the  top,  from  whence  there  is 
a  very  dift'ant  profpedt.  There  are  1 8  churches  in  all ;  of  which 
14  belong  to  the  Lutherans,  three  to  the  Calvinifts,  and  one 
to  the  Papifts.  It  Hands  on  the  Pregel,  a  navigable  river  which 
flows  from  the  north-weftern  provinces  of  Poland,  and  here  falls 
into  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Frifche  Haf,  an  inlet  of  the 
Baltic.  No  ffiips  drawing  more  than  feven  feet  water  can  pafs 
the  bar  and  come  up  to  the  town;  fo  that  the  large  veflels  an¬ 
chor  at  Pillau,  a  fmall  town  on  the  Baltic,  which  is  the  port 
of  Koningfberg ;  and  the  merchandife  is  fent  in  fimaller  veffels 
to  this  place.  Its  trade  is  very  confiderable. — Koningfberg  con¬ 
tains  an  univerfity  founded  by  Albert  of  Brandenburgh.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  endowment  there  were  40  profeflbrs ; 
but  their  number  is  now  reduced  to  16.  Each  profeflor  receives 
a  falary  of  about  50I.  per  annum,  which  may  be  increafed  by 
private  ledtures.  In  177?,  the  univerfity  contained  800  ftu- 
dents,  of  whom  200  are  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  expence  of 
the  crown.  There  are  three  public  libraries  in  the  town,  the 
royal  or  univerfity  library,  the  town  library,  and  the  JVallen- 
rodt  library,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  given  by  Martien  von  Wal- 
lenrodt,  in  1650.  E.  Ion.  21.  35.  N.  lat.  54.  4 3. 

.KORAN,  or  Alcoran.  See  Alcoran  and  Mahome¬ 
tanism. 

KOREKI,  the  country  of  the  Koriacs.  See  the  next  arti¬ 
cle. 

KORIACS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  Kam- 
tchatka,  and  all  the  coaft  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean  from  thence  to 
the  Anadir. — They  are  divided  into  the  Rein-deer  or  Wander¬ 
ing  Koriacs,  and  the  Fixed  Koriacs.  The  former  lead  an  er¬ 
ratic  life,  in  the  tradt  bounded  by  the  Penfc.hinfka  fea  to  the 
fouth-eafl,  the  river  Kowyma  to  the  weft,  and  the  river  Anadir 
to  the  north.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  rein¬ 
deer,  in  fearch  of  the  mofs,  the  food  of  thofe  animals,  which 
are  their  only  weahh.  They  are  fqualid,  cruel,  and  warlike; 
the  terror  of  the  Fixed  Koriacs  as  much  as  the  Tfchutfki  are  of 
them.  They  never  frequent  the  fea,  nor  live  on  fifli.  Their 
habitations  are  jourts,  or  places  half  funk  in  the  earth;  and 
they  never  ufe  balagans  or  fummer-houfes  elevated  on  polls  like 
the  Kamtchatkans.  They  are  in  their  perfons  lean,  and  very 
ffiort;  have  fmall  heads  and  black  hair,  which  they  {have  fre¬ 
quently:  their  faces  are  oval;  their  nole  is  fliort ;  their  eyes  are 
fmall ;  their  mouth  is  large;  and  their  beard  black  and  pointed, 
but  often  eradicated. — The  Fixed  Koriacs  are  likewife  fliort ; 
but  rather  taller  than  the  others,  and  ftrongly  made  :  the  Ana¬ 
dir  is  alfo  their  boundary  to  the  north,  the  ocean  to  the  eaft, 
and  the  Kamtchatkans  to  the  fouth.  They  have  few  rein  deer. 
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which  they  ufe  in  their  fledges;  but  neither  of  the  tribes  of  Ko¬ 
riacs  are  civilized  enough  to  apply  them  to  the  purpofes  of  the 
dairy.  Each  fpeak  a  different  dialed!  of  the  fame  language: 
but  the  Fixed  in  moft  things  refemble  the  Kamtchatkans;  and, 
like  them,  live  almoft  entirely  on  fifli.  They  are  timid  to  * 
high  degree,  and  behave  to  their  wandering  brethren  with  the 
utmoft  lubmiffion ;  who  call  them  by  a  name  which  fignifies 
their Jlaves.  Thefe  poor  people  feem  to  have  no  alternative; 
for,  by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  rein-deer,  they  depend  on  thefe 
tyrants  for  the  effential  article  of  clothing. — ri  hefe  two  nations 
Mr.  Pennant  fuppofes,  from  their  features,  to  be  the  offspring 
of  Tartars,  which  have  fpread  to  the  eaft,  and  degenerated  in 
fize  and  ftrength  by  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  often  by 
fcarcity  of  food. 

KOS,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  contain¬ 
ing  about  four  cubic  inches  :  this  was  the  cup  of  bleffing  out  of 
which  they  drank  when  they  gave  thanks  after  iolemn  meal^ 
like  that  of  the  paffover. 

KOTTERUS  (Christopher),  was  one  of  the  three  fanatics 
whofe  vifions  were  publiflied  at  Amfterdam  in  1657*  with  the 
title  of  Lux  in  tenehris.  He  lived  at  Sprotta  in  Silefia,  and  his 
vifions  began  in  1616.  He  fancied  he  faw  an  angel  under  tha 
form  of  a  man,  who  commanded  him  to  go  and  declare  to  the 
magiftrates,  that,  unlefs  the  people  repented,  the  wrath  of  God 
would  make  dreadful  havock.  The  eledtor  palatine,  whom  the 
Proteftants  had  declared  king  of  Bohemia,  was  introduced  in 
thefe  vifions.  Kotterus  waited  on  him  at  Bretlaw  in  December 
1620,  and  informed  him  of  his  commiffion.  He  went  to  feve- 
ral  other  places,  and  at  laft  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg.  A3 
moft  of  thefe  predictions  promifed  felicity  to  the  e’edtor  palatine, 
and  unhappinefs  to  his  imperial  majefty,  the  emperors  fifeal  in 
Silefia  and  Lufatia  got  him  feized,  fet  on  the  pillory,  and  ba- 
nifhed  the  emperor’s  dominions.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Lufa¬ 
tia,  and  there  lived  unmolefted  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1647. 

KOU-chu,  a  Chinefe  ftirub,  which  bears  a  great  refemblance 
to  the  fig-tree  both  in  the  make  of  its  branches  and  the  form 
of  its  leaves.  From  its  root  feveral  twigs  or  fhoots  generally 
fpring  up,  which  form  a  kind  of  bufh  ;  but  fometimes  it  con- 
fifts  of  only  one  fhoot.  The  wood  of  the  branches  of  the  kou- 
chu  is  foft  and  fpongy,  and  covered  with  bark  like  that  of  the 
fig-tree.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  indented,  and  their  colour  and 
the  texture  of  their  fibres  are  exadtly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the 
fig-tree;  but  they  are  larger  and  thicker,  and  much  rougher  to 
the  touch.  This  tree  yields  a  kind  of  milky  juice,  which  the 
Chinefe  ufe  for  laying  on  gold-leaf  in  gilding.  They  make  one 
or  more  incifions  in  the  trunk,  into  which  they  intert  the  edges 
of  a  (hell,  or  fomething  elfe  of  the  fame  kind,  to  receive  the 
fap.  When  they  have  ext  raffed  a  fufficiency,  they  ufe  it  with 
a  fmall  brufli,  and  delineate  whatever  figures  they  intend  for  the 
decoration  of  their  work.  They  then  lay  on  the  gold-leaf,  which 
is  fo  ftrongly  attradted  by  this  liquor,  that  it  never  comes  off. 

KOUAN1N,  in  the  Chinefe  language,  the  name  of  a  tute¬ 
lary  deity  of  women.  The  Chinefe  make  great  numbers  of  the 
figures  of  this  deity  in  white  porcelain,  and  fend  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  keep  them  in  their  own  houfes. 
The  figure  reprefents  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  I  he 
women  who  have  no  children  pay  a  fort  of  adoration  to  thefe 
images,  and  fuppofe  the  deity  they  reprefent  to  have  power  to 
make  them  fruitful.  The  ftatue  always  reprefents  a  handfome 
woman  very  modeftly  attired. 

KOUC,  or  Koeck  (Peter),  an  excellent  painter  in  the 
1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Aloft,  and  was  the  dilciple  of  Ber¬ 
nard  Van  Orley,  who  lived  with  Raphael.  He  went  to  Rome; 
and,  by  ftudying  the  beautiful  pieces  which  he  found  there,  form¬ 
ed  an  excellent  tafte,  and  became  a  very  corredt  designer.  On 
bis  return  to  his  own  country,  he  undertook  the  office  of  diredt- 
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ing  the  execution  of  fome  tapeftry-work  after  the  defigns  of 
Raphael.  He  was  afterwards  perfuaded  by  fome  merchants  of 
Bruffels  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Conltantinople  ;  but  when  he 
came  there,  finding  that  the  Turks  were  not  allowed  by  their 
religion  to  draw  any  figure,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  draw  defigns  for  tapeftry,  he  fpent  his  time  in  de¬ 
li  gning  the  particular  profpesfts  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  the  manner  of  the  Turks  living;  of  which  he 
has  left  many  wooden  cuts,  that  alone  fuff  ce  to  give  an  idea  of 
his  merit.  After  his  return  from  Conftantinople  he  fettled  at 
Antwerp,  where  he  drew  feveral  pictures  for  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  He  was  alfo  a  good  architect ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  wrote  A  Treatife  of  Sculpture,  Geometry,  and  Perfpec- 
tive;  and  tranllated  Vitruvius  and  Serliv  into  the  Flemifh  tongue. 
He  died  in  1550. 

KOULI-khan  (Thamas),  or  Schab  Nadir,  was  not  the 
fon  of  a  ihepherd,  as  the  authors  of  the  Englifh  Biographical 
Dictionary  aifert ;  his  father  being  chief  of  a  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  Affchars,  and  governor  of  a  fortrefs  erected  by  that  people 
againft  the  Turks.  Upon  his  father’s  death,  his  uncle  ufurped 
his  government,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  care  of  it  during 
the  minority  of  Kouli-Khan  :  or,  more  properly,  young  Nadir. 
Difguft  at  this  affront  made  him  commence  adventurer.  He 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  Beglerberg,  governor  of  Mufchada, 
in  the  Khorafan  ;  who,  difeovering  in  him  ftrong  marks  of  a 
military  genius,  promoted  _him  to  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  cavalry.  In  1720,  the  UilAc  Tartars  having  m:-;de  an  ir¬ 
ruption  into  the  Khorafan  with  10,000  men,  Beglerberg,  whole 
whole  force  confided  only  of  4000  horfe  and  2 oco  infantry, 
called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  declared  imprudent  to 
face  the  enemy  with  fiich  an  inferior  force:  but  Kouii-Khan 
propofed  to  march  againft  the  enemy,  and  engaged  to  conduct 
the  expedition,  and  to  be  anfwerable  for  the  fuccefs  of  it.  He 
was  accordingly  made  general;  defeated  the  Tartars,  and  took 
their  commander  priforier.  Hoffein  Beglerberg  received  him  at 
his  return  with  marks  of  diftinctioli ;  but  growing  jealous  of 
his  rifingfame,  inftead  of  obtaining  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Khorafan,  as  he  had  promifed,  obtained  it  for 
another;  which  fo  exafperated  Kouli-Khan,  that  he  publicly 
complained  of  the  governor’s  ingratitude  and  perfidy;  who 
thereupon  broke  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  punifhed  with  the 
baftinado  fo  feverely,  that  the  nails  of  his  great  toes  fell  off. 
This  affront  occafioned  his  flight,  and  his  joining  a  banditti  of 
robbers  (not  his  Healing  his  father’s  or  his  neighbour's  fheep). 
The  reft  of  his  adventures  are  too  numerous  to  be  inferted  in 
this  work.  In  172-9  he  was  made  general  of  Perfla  by  Schah 
Thamas,  and  permitted  to  take  his  name  Thamas,  and  that  of 
Kbuli,  which  fignifies  fame:  his  title  therefore  was,  The  fame 
of  Thamas  ;  but  he  was  ennobled  by  the  addition  of  Khan.  In 
17 36,  he  fomented  a  revolt  againft  his  mafter,  for  having  made 
an  ignominious  peace  with  the  Turks  ;  and  having  the  army  at 
his  command,  he  procured  his  depofition,  and  his  own  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  throne.  In  1 739  he  conquered  the  Mogul  empire  ; 
and  from  this  time  growing  as  cruel  as  he  was  ambitious,  he 
at  length  met  vyith  the  ufual  fate  of  tyrants,  being  affafimated 
by  one  of  his  gefierals,  in  league  with  his  nephew  and  fucceflor, 
in  1747,  aged  fixty. 

KOUMISS,  a  fort  of  wine  made  in  Tartary,  where  it  is 
ufed  by  the  natives  as  their  common  beverage  during  the  feafon 
of  it,  and  often  ferves  them  inftead  of  all  other  food.  It  is  laid 
to  be  fo  nourilhing  and  falutary,  that  the  Bafchkir  Tartars, 
who  towards  the  end  of  winter  are  much  emaciated,  no  fooner 
return  in  fummer  to  the  ufe  of  koumifs,  than  they  become 
ftrong  and  fat.  The  author  of  “  A  hiftorical  defeription  of  all 
the  nations  which  compofe  the  Ruffian  empire,”  fays,  fpeaking 
of  koumils,  Elle  eft  fort  nourijfante,  et  pent  tenir  lieu  de  tout 
autre  aliment.  Les  Bafchkirs  sen  troument  tr'es  lien ,  elle  les  rend 
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bienportans  et  gais  ;  elle  leur  donne  de  V embonpoint,  et  de  bonnes 
couleurs.  From  the  Tartars  it  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  who  ufe  it  medicinally.  It  is  made  with  fermented  mare’s 
milk,  according  to  the  following  recipe  communicated  by  Dr. 
Grieve  in  the  Fdin.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  p.  18;,  as  he  obtained 
it  trom  a  Ruffian  nobleman,  who  went  into  that  part  of  Tar- 
tary  where  it  is  made,  for  the  fake  of  ufing  it  medicinally. 

“  Take  of  frelh  mare’s  milk,  of  one  day,  any  quantity  ; 
add  to  it  a  fixth  part  of  water,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
wooden  veffel  ;  ufe  then,  as  a  ferment,  an  eighth  part  of  the 
fonreft  cow’s  milk  that  can  be  got ;  but  at  any  future  prepara¬ 
tion,  a  fmall  portion  of  old  koumifs  will  better  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  fouring ;  cover  the  veffel  with  a  thick  cloth,  and 
fet  it  in  a  place  of  moderate  warmth  ;  leave  it  at  reft  24  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  milk  will  have  become  four,  and 
a  thick  fubftance  will  be  gathered  on  the  top  ;  then  with  a 
ftiek  made  at  the  lower  end  in  the  manner  of  a  churn-ftaff, 
beat  it  till  the  thick  fubftance  above  mentioned  be  blended 
intimately  with  the  fubjacent  fluid.  In  this  fituation  leave  it 
again  at  reft  for  24  hours  more  ;  after  which  pour  it  into  a 
higher  and  narrower  veffel,  refembling  a  churn,  where  the 
agitation  muft  be  repeated  as  before,  till  the  liquor  appear  to 
be  perfedtly  homogeneous  ;  and  in  this  ffate  it  .is  called  koumifs, 
of  which  the  tafte  ought  to  be  a  pleafant  mixture  of  fweet  and 
four.  Agitation  muft  be  employed  every  time  before  it  be 
ufed.” — To  this  detail  of  the  procefs  the  nobleman  fttbjoined, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  milk  in  fulficient  quantity,  the  Tartars 
have  a  cuftom  of  feparating  the  foal  from  the  mare  during  the 
day,  and  allowing  it  to  fuck  during  the  night  :  and  when  the 
milk  is  to  be  taken  from  the  mare,  which  is  generally  about 
five  times  a  day,  they  always  produce  the  foal,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  that  the  yields  her  milk  more  copioufly  when  it  is 
prefent. 

To  the  above  method  of  making  koumifs,  our  author  has 
added  fome  particulars  taken  from  other  communications  with 
which  he  was  favoured  by  Tartars  themfelves.  According  to 
the  account  of  a  Tartar  who  lived  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Oren- 
bourg,  the  proportion  of  milk  and  fouring  ought  to  be  the 
fame  as  above  ;  only,  to  prevent  changing  th’e  veil'd,  the  milk 
may  be  put  at  once  into  a  pretty  high  and  narrow  veffel ;  and 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  fermentation,  fome  warm  milk  may 
be  added  to  it,  and,  if  necefl’ary,  more  fouring. — From  a  Tartar 
whom  the  Doctor  met  with  at  the  fair  of  Macarieff  upon  the 
Volga,  and  from  whom  he  purchafed  one  of  the  leathern  bags 
which  are  ufed  by  the  Kalmucks  for  the  preparation  and  car¬ 
riage  of  their  koumifs,  he  learned  that  the  procefs  may  be 
much  ffiortened  by  heating  the  milk  before  the  fouring  be 
added  to  it,  and  as  foon  as  the  parts  begin  to  feparate,  and  a 
thick  fubftance  to  rife  to  the  top,  by  agitating  it  every  hour 
or  oftener.  In  this  way  he  made  fome  in  the  Doctor’s  prefence 
in  the  Ipace  of  T2  hours.  Our  author  learned  alfo,  that  it  was 
common  among  fome  Tartars  to  prepare  it  in  one  day  during 
fummer,  and  that  with  only  two  or  three  agitations  ;  but  that 
in  winter,  when,  from  a  deficiency  of  mare’s  milk,  they  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  add  a  great  proportion  of  that  of  cows,  more  agitation 
and  more  time  are  neceffary ;  and  though  it  is  commonly 
ufed  within  a  few  days  after  the  preparation,  yet  when  well  fe- 
cured  in  clofe  veffi-ls,  and  kept  in  a  cold  place,  that  it  may  be 
preferved  for  three  months,  or  even  more,  without  any  injury 
to  its  qualities.  He  was  told  further,  that  the  acid  fermenta¬ 
tion  might  be  produced  by  four  milk  as  above,  by  a  four  pafte 
of  rye-flour,  by  the  rennet  of  a  lamb’s  ftomach,  or,  what  is 
more  common,  by  a  portion  of  old  koumifs  ;  and  that  in  fome 
places  they  faved  much  time,  by  adding  the  new  milk  to  a 
quantity  of  that  already  fermented ;  on  being  mixed  with 
which  it  very  foon  Undergoes  the  vinous  change. 

It  was  according  to  the  procefs  fi-rft  mentioned,  however. 
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that  all  the  koumifs  which  the  Dodlor  employed  in  medicine 
was  prepared. — It  has  been  founff  ferviceable  in  hedtics  and  in 
nervous  complaints  ;  and  our  author  relates  fome  very  finking 
cafes  which  the  ufe  of  it  had  completely  cured.  All  thofe 
who  drank  it,  our  author  informs  us,  agreed  in  faying,  that 
during  its  ufe  they  had  little  appetite  for  food;  tha't  they 
drank  it  in  very  large  quantities,  not  only  without  difguft, 
but  with  pleafure  ;  that  it  rendered  their  veins  turgid  without 
producing  languor  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  foon  acquired 
from  it  an  uncommon  degree  of  fprightlinefs  and  vivacity ; 
that  even  in  cafes  of  fome  excefs  it  was  not  followed  by  indi- 
geftion,  head-ach,  or  any  of  the  fymptoms  which  ufually  attend 
the  abufe  of  other  fermented  liquors. 

The  utility,  however,  of  this  preparation  as  a  medicine, 
fuppofing  it  completely  afeertained,  would  among  us,  as  our 
author  obferves,  be  greatly  circumfcribed  by  the  fcarcity  of 
mare’s  milk  in  this  country.  “  Hence  (fays  he)  inquiries 
will  naturally  be  made,  whether  other  fpecies  of  milk  admit 
of  a  fimilar  vinous  fermentation,  and  what  proportion  of 
fpirit  they  contain.  As  thefe  have  never  been  the  objeft, 
however,  of  my  attention,  I  will  here  give  the  fubftance  of 
what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  others  refpedting  that 
which  is  the  mod  common,  the  milk  of  cows. 

“  Dr.  Pallas,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  fays,  that  cow’s 
milk  is  alfo  fufceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  that 
the  Tartars  prepare  a  wine  from  it  in  winter,  when  mare’s  milk 
fails  them  ;  that  the  wine  prepared  from  cow’s  miik  they  call 
airen  ;  but  that  they  always  prefer  koumifs  when  it  can  be 
got,  as  it  is  more  agreeable,  and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
lpirit ;  that  koumifs  on  diftillation  yields  of  a  weak  fpirit  one 
third,  but  that  airen  yields  only  two  ninth  parts  of  its  whole 
quantity,  which  fpirit  they  call  arika. 

“  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Oferetfkowfky,  a  Ruffian, 
who  accompanied  Lepechin  and  other  academicians  in  their 
travels  through  Siberia  and  Tartary.  He  publifhed  lately  a 
xliflertation  on  the  ardent  fpirit  to  be  obtained  from  cow’s 
milk. 

“  From  his  experiments  it  appears,  that  cow’s  milk  may  be 
fermented  with,  or  even  without,  Touring,  provided  fufficient 
time  and  agitation  be  employed  ;  that  no  fpirit  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  any  one  of  its  conftituent  parts  taken  feparately, 
nor  from  any  two  of  them,  unlefs  inafmuch  as  they  were  mixed 
with  fome  part  of  the  third  ;  that  the  milk  with  all  its  parts  in 
their  natural  proportion  was  the  mod  productive  of  it ;  that 
the  clofer  it  was  kept,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  more 
difficultly  the  fixed  air  is  allowed  to  efcape  during  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  (care  being  taken,  however,  that  we  do  not  endanger  the 
burfting  of  the  veffel),  the  more  fpirit  is  obtained.  He  alfo 
informs  us,  that  it  had  a  fourer  fmell  before  than  after  agita¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  quantity  of  fpirit  was  increafed,  by  allowing 
the  fermented  liquor  to  repole  for  fome  time  before  diftillation  ; 
that  from  fix  pints  of  milk,  fermented  in  a  clofe  veffel,  and 
thus  fet  to  repofe,  he  obtained  three  ounces  of  ardent  fpirit, 
of  which  one  was  confumed  in  burning ;  but  that  from  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  fame  milk  fermented  in  an  open  vdlel  he 
could  fcarcely  obtain  an  ounce.” 

KRAKEN,  in  zoology,  a  moft  amazing  large  fea  animal, 
faid  to  be  feemingly  of  a  crab-like  form  ;  the  credit  of  whofe 
exiftence  refts  upon  the  evidence  produced  by  biffiop  Pontoppi- 
dan,  in  his  Natural  hiftory  of  Norway.  As  a  full  grown  kra- 
ken  has  never  been  feen  In  all  its  parts  and  dimen  lions,  an  ac¬ 
curate  furvey  of  which  muft  employ  fome  time,  and  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  motion,  it  is  impoffible  to  give  a  complete  defeription  of  one. 
Nevertheless,  we  (hall  fubmit  the  probability  of  its  exiftence  on 
the  beft  information  our  author  could  coiled,  which  feems  to 
have  fixed  his  own  belief  of  it;  though  at  the  fame  Time  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  the'  account  is  very  defeCt ive,  and  fuppofes  a  farther 
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information  coneerning  the  creature  may  be  referved  for  pofte- 
rity. 

Our  fiffiermen,  fays  the  author,  unanimoufly  and  invariably 
affirm,  that  when  they  are  feveral  miles  from  the  land,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  hot  fummer  days,  and  by  their  diftance,  and  the 
bearings  of  fome  points  of  land,  expeCt  from  eighty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms  depth,  and  do  not  find  but  from  twenty  to  thirty ; 
and  more  efpecially  if  they  find  a  more  than  ufual  plenty  of  cod 
and  ling,  they  judge  that  the  lcraken  is  at  the  bottom;  but  if 
they  find  by  their  lines  that  the  water  in  the  fame  place  ftiil 
ffiallows  on  them,  they  know  he  is  rifing  to  the  furface,  arid 
row  off  with  the  greateft  expedition  till  they  come  into  the  ufual 
foundings  of  the  place;  when  lying  on  their  oars,  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  the  monfter  emerges,  and  (hows  himfelf  fufficiently,  though 
his  whole  body  does  not  appear.  Its  back  or  upper  part,  which 
feems  an  Engliffi  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference  (fome  have 
affirmed  more),  looks  at  firft  like  a  humber  of  fmall  Hlands, 
furroutided  with  fomething  that  floats  like  fea-weeds ;  at  laft 
feveral  bright  points  of  horns  appear,  which  grow  thicker  the 
higher  they  emerge,  and  fometimes  ftand  up  as  high  and  large 
as  the  mails  of  middle-fized  veflels,  In  a  fhort  time  it  (lowly 
finks,  which  is  thought  as  dangerous  as  its  rifing;  as  it  caufes 
fitch  a  fwell  and  whirlpool  as  draws  every  thing  down  with  it, 
like  that  of  Maleftrom.  The  bifhop  juftly  regrets  the  omiffion 
of  probably  the  only  opportunity  that  ever  has  or  may  be  pre- 
fented,  of  furveying  it  alive,  or  feeing  it  entire  when  dead. 
This,  he  informs  us,  once  did  occur,  on  the  credit  of  the  reve¬ 
rend  Mr.  Friis,  minifter  at  Nordland,  and  vicar  of  the  college 
for  promoting  Chriftian  knowledge;  who  informed  him  that 
in  1680,  a  kraken  (perhaps  &  young  and  carelels  one,  as  they 
generally  keep  feveral  leagues  from  land)  came  into  the  waters 
that  run  between  the  rocks  and  cliffs  near  Alftahoug  ;  where, 
in  turning  about,  fome  of  its  long  horns  caught  hold  of  fome 
adjoining  trees,  which  it  might  eafily  have  tom  up,  but  that  it 
was  alfo  entangled  in  fome  clifts  of  the  rocks,  whence  it  could 
not  extricate  itlelf,  but  putrefied  on  the  fpot.  Our  author  has 
heard  of  no  perfon  deftroyed  by  this  monfter,  but  relates  a  report 
of  the  danger  of  two  fiffiermen  who  came  upon  a  part  of  the 
water  full  of  the  creature’s  thick  (limy  excrements  (which  he 
voids  for  fome  months,  as  he  feeds  for  fome  other)  ;  they  im¬ 
mediately  ftrove  to  row  off,  but  were  not  quick  enough  in 
turning  to  fave  the  boat  from  one  of  the  kraken’s  horns,  which 
fo  crufhed  the  head  of  it  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  faved 
their  lives  on  the  wreck,  though  the  weather  was  perfectly 
calm ,  the  monfter  never  appearing  at  other  times.  His  ex¬ 
crement  is  faid  to  be  attractive  of  other  filh  on  which  he  feeds  > 
which  expedient  Was  probably  necelfary,  on  account  of  his  flow 
unwieldy  motion,  to  his  fubfiftence;  as  this  flow  motion  again 
may  be  neceliary  to  the  fecurity  of  fliips  of  the  greateft  force 
and  burden,  which  muft  be  overwhelmed  on  encountering  fuch 
an  immenfe  animal,  if  his  velocity  was  equal  to  his  weight ; 
the  Norwegians  fuppofing,  that  if  his  arms,  on  which  he 
moves,  and  with  which  he  takes  his  food,  were  to  lay  hold  of 
the  largelt  man  of  war,  they  would  pul!  it  down  to  the  bottom. 

In  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  this  animal,  our  learned 
author  cites  Debes’s  defeription  of  Faroe,  for  the  exiftence  of 
certain  iflands  which  fuddenly  appear  and  as  fuddenly  vaniffi. 
Many  feafaring  people,  he  adds,  give  accounts  of  fuch,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  north  fea ;  which  their  fuperftition  has  either 
attributed  to  the  deiulion  of  the  devil,  or  confidered  as  in¬ 
habited  by  evil  fpirits.  But  our  honeil  hiftorian,  who, is  not 
for  wronging  the  devil  himfelf,  fuppofes  fuch  miftaken  illands 
to  be  nothing  but  the  kraken,  called  by  fome  the  foe  troldcn, 
or  fea  mifehief ;  in  which  opinion  he  was  greatly  confirmed  by 
the  following  quotation  of  Dr.  Hierne,  a  learned  Swede,  from 
baron  Grippenhielm ;  and  which  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
paflage,  viz.  “  Among  the  rocks  about  Stockholm,  there  i* 
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Sometimes  feen  a  traft  ofland,  which  at  other  times  difappears, 
and  is  feen  again  in  another  place.  Buraeus  has  placed  it  as 
an  ifland  in  his  map.  The  peafants,  who  call  it  gummars  ore, 
lay,  that  it  is  not  always  leen,  and  that  it  lies  out  in  the  open 
lea,  but  I  could  never  find  it.  One  Sunday,  when  I  was  out 
amongft  the  rocks  founding  the  coalt,  it  happened,  that  in 
one  place  I  faw  fomething  like  three  points  of  land  in  the  fea, 
which  furprifed  me  a  little,  and  I  thought  Fhad  inadvertently 
pafied  them  over  before.  Upon  this  I  called  to  a  peafant,  to 
enquire  for  gummars  ore;  bat  when  he  came,  we  could  fee 
nothing  of  it :  upon  which  the  peafant  faid  all  was  well,  and 
that  this  prognosticated  a  ltorm  or  a  great  quantity  of  fith.” 
To  which  our  author  fubjoins,  “  Who  cannot  difcover  that  this 
gummars  ore,  with  its  points  and  prognostications  of  filh,  was 
the  kraken,  miftaken  by  Eurreus  for  an  ifland,  who  may  keep 
himfelf  about  that  fpot  where  he  riles  ?”  He  takes  the  kraken, 
doubtlefs,  from  his  numerous  tentaculi,  which  lerve  him  as 
feet,  to  be  of  the  polype  kind  ;  and  the  contemplation  of  its 
enormous  hulk  led  him  to  adapt  a  paflage  from  Ecclefialticus, 
xliii.  31,  32.  to  it.  Whether  by  it  may  be  intended  the  dragon 
that  is  in  the  fra,  mentioned  Ifaiah  xxvii.  1.  we  refer  to  the 
conjecture  of  the  reader.  After  paying  but  a  juft  relpeCt  to 
the  moral  character,  the  reverend  function,  anti  diligent  invel'- 
tigations  of  our  author,  we  mult  admit  the  poffibility  of  its 
exiftence,  as  it  implies  no  contradiction  ;  though  it  l'eems  to 
encounter  a  general  prepofleffion  of  the  whale’s  being  the 
largeft  animal  on  or  in  our  globe  ;  and  the  eradication  of  any 
long  prepofleflion  is  attended  with  fomething  irkfome  to  us. 
But  were  we  to  fuppofe  a  falmon  or  a  fturgeon  the  largelt  fifh 
any  number  of  perfons  had  feen  or  heard  of,  and  the  whale  had 
dilcovered  himfelf  as  feldom,  and  but  in  part,  as  the  kraken, 
it  is  ealy  to  conceive  that  the  exiftence  of  the  whale  had 
been  as  indigeftible  to  fuch  perfons  then  as  that  of  the  kraken 
may  be  to  others  now.  Some  may  incline  to  think  fuch  an 
extenfive  monfter  would  encroach  on  the  fymmetry  of  nature, 
and  be  over  proportionate  to  the  fize  of  the  globe  itfelf ;  as  a 
little  retrofpedion  will  inform  us,  that  the  breadth  of  what 
is  feen  of  him,  fuppofing  him  nearly  round,  mull  be  full  2600 
feet  (if  more  oval,  or  crab-like,  full  2000).  and  his  thicknefs, 
which  may  rather  be  called  altitude ,  at  leail  three  hundred; 
our  author  declaring  he  has  chofen  the  leaf!  circumference 
mentioned  of  this  animal  for  the  greater  certainty.  Thefe 
immenfe  dimenfions,  neverthelels,  we  apprehend  will  not  argue 
conclufively  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  animal,  though  con- 
fiderably  again!!  a  numerous  increafe  or  propagation  of  it.  In 
faCl,  the  great  fcarcity  of  the  kraken,  his  confinement  to  the 
north  fea,  and  perhaps  to  equal  latitudes  in  the  fouth  ;  the 
fmall  number  propagated  by  the  whale,  who  is  viviparous  ; 
and  by  the  largeft  land  animals,  of  whom  the  elephant  is  laid 
to  go  near  two  years  with  young ;  all  induce  »s  to  conclude 
from  analogy,  that  this  creature  is  not  numerous  ;  which  co¬ 
incides  with  a  palTage  in  a  manufeript  aferibed  to  Svere  king 
of  Norway’',  as  it  is  cited  by  Ol.  Wortnius,  in  his  Mufeum, 
p.  280,  in  Latin,  which  we  fhall  exactly  tranllate.  “  There 
remains  one  kind,  which  they  call  bofgufe ,  whofe  magnitude 
is  unknown,  as  it  is  feldom  feen.  Thole  who  atfirm  they  have 
feen  its  body,  declare,  it  is  more  like  an  ifland  than  a  bealt, 
and  that  its  carcafe  was  never  found;  whence  forne  imagine 
there  are  but  two  of  the  kind  in  nature.”  Whether  the  vanifh- 
ing  ifland  Lemair,  of  which  captain  Rodney  went  in  fearch, 
was  a  kraken,  we  fubmit  to  the  fancy  of  our  readers.  In  fine, 
if  the  exiftence  of  the  creature  is  admitted,  it  will  feem  a  fair 
inference,  that  he  is  the  fcarcelt  as  well  as  largeft  in  our  world; 
and  that  if  there  are  larger  in  the  univerfe,  they  probably  in¬ 
habit  fome  fphere  or  planet  more  extended  than  cur  own. 
Such  we  have  no  pretence  to  limit ;  and  that  fifition  can  devife 
%  much  greater  than  this  is  evident,  from  the  cock  of  Maho* 


met,  and  the  whale  in  the  Bava  Bathra  of  the  Talmud,  whfefr 
were  intended  to  be  credited  ;  and  to  either  of  which  our 
kraken  is  a  very  fhrimp  in  dimenfions. 

KRANTZ  US  (Albertos),  a  native  of  Hamburgh,  and 
famous  historian,.  who  travelled  over  feveral  parts  of  Europe* 
and  was  made  reftor  of  the  univerfity  of  Roftoch  in  1482.. 
He  went  from  thence  to  Hamburgh  in  1308,  where  he  was 
elected  dean  of  the  chapter  in  the  cathedral.  He  did  many 
good  fervices  to  that  church  and  city  ;  and  was  fo  famed  for 
his  abilities  and  prudence,  that  John  king  of  Denmark  and 
Frederic  duke  of  Holftein  did  not  fcruple  to  make  him  umpire 
in  a  difpute  they  had  with  the  Ditmarfi.  He  wrote  feveral 
good  hittorical  works  ;  the  moft  considerable  of  which  is  air 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Saxony,  intitled  Metropolis,  in  folio  5 
the  bell  edition  is  that  of  Francfort.  He  died  in  1517. 

KRTUT,  or  Ckout.  See  Crout., 

KUBESHA.  See  Lesguis. 

KUHNIUS  (Joachim),  a  learned  German  critic,  was 
born  at  Gripfwalde  in  Pomerania,  in  1647.  He  was  in  1669 
made  principal  of  the  college  at  Oetingen  in  Suabia  :  in  1676* 
be  was  ele£fed  Greek  profeflor  in  the  principal  college  at 
Strafburg ;  ai  d  after  acquitting  himfelf  with  honour  for  ten 
years  in  this  capacity,  was  made  Greek  and  Hebrew  profeflor. 
in  the  fame  univerfity.  His  uncommon  lkiil  in  the  G reek- 
language  drew  a  great  number  of  fcholars  about  him  from  very 
difhuit  places;  and  he  published  fome  claftic  authors  with  very 
learned  notes  both  explanatory’  and  critical.  He  died  in  1697. 

KUNCKEL  (John),  a  celebrated  Saxon  chemift,  born  in. 
the  duchyr  of  Slefwick,  in  1630.  He  became  chemift:  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony:,  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  and  Charles  II, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  counfellcr  in 
metals ,  and  letters  of  nobility,  with  the  furname  of  Louwen- 
jleing.  He  employed  50  years  in  chemiftry ;  in  which,  by 
the  help  of  the  furnace  of  a  glafs-houfe  which  he  had  under  his. 
care,  he  made  feveral  excellent  difcoveries,  particularly  of  the 
phofphorus  of  urine.  ■  He  died  in  Sweden  in  1702;  and  left 
feveral  works,  fome  in  German,  and  others  in  Latin :  among 
which,  that  intitled  Obfervutiones  Chemica,  and  the  “  Art  of 
making  Glafs,”  printed  at  Paris  in  1752,  are  the  moft 
efteemed. 

P1U1UL  or  Kurilskt  Tsles,.  extending  from  N.  lat.  £r. 
to  45.  which  probably’  once  lengchened  the  peninfula  of  Kam- 
tchaika  before  they  were  convulfed  from  it,  are  a  feries  of 
iflands  dinning  fouth  from  the  low  promontory  Lopatka, 
between  which  and  Sboomfka  the  moft  northerly  is  only  the 
diftauce  of  one  league.  On  the  lofty  Paramoufer,  the  fecond 
in  the  chain,  is  a  high-peaked  mountain  probably  volcanic; 
and  on  the  fourth,  called  Araumakutan,  is  another  volcano. 
On  Uruls  there  is  another;  on  Storgu  there  are  two;  and  on 
Kunatir,  or  Kaunachir,  there  is  one.  Thefe  three  make  part 
of  the  group  which  pafs  under  the  name  of  the  laud  of  Jefo i. 
Japan  abounds  with  volcanoes;  fo  that  there  is  a  feries  of 
lpiracles  from  Kamtchatka  to  Japan,  the  laft  great  link  of  this 
extenfive  chain. — The  Ruffians  foon  annexed  thefe  iflands  to 
their  conquefts.  The  fea  abounded  with  otters,  and  the  land 
with  bears  and  foxes  ;  and  fome  of  the  ifles  fheltered  the  fable: 
temptations  fuftkdent  for  the  Ruffians  to  invade  thefe  iflands  ; 
but  the  rage  after  the  furs  of  the  fea  otters  has  been  fo  great* 
that  they  are  become  extremely  fcarce  both  here  and  in  Kam¬ 
tchatka. 

KUSTER  (Ludolf),  a  very  learned  writer  in  the  18th 
century,  was  born  at  Blomberg  in  Weftphalia.  When  very 
y’oung,  he  was  upon  the  recommendation  of  baron  Sp.anheim 
appointed  tutor  to  the  two  fons  of  the  count  de  Schwerin, 
prime  minifter  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who,  upon  our  author’s 
quitting  that  ftation,  procured  him  a  penfion  of  400  livres. 
He  was  promifed  a  profeflorihip  in  the  univerfity  of  Joachim  3 
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and  till  this  ftiould  be  vacant,  being  then  but  25,  herefolved  to 
travel.  He  read  le&ures  at  Utrecht  ;  went  to  England  ;  and 
from  thence  to  France,  where  he  collated  Suidas  with  three 
3V1SS.  in  the  king’s  library,  which  fumilhed  him  with  a  great 
many  fragments  that  had  never  been  publifhed.  He  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  degree  of  do£tor  by  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  which  made  him  feveral  advantageous  offers  to  con¬ 
tinue  there  :  but  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  in- 
ftalled  in  the  profefl'orftnp  promifed  him.  Afterward  he  went 
to  Antwerp;  and  being  brought  over  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
he  abjured  that  of  the  Proteftants.  The  king  of  France  re¬ 
warded  him  with  a  penfion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  admitted 
fupernumerary  aflociate  of  the  academy  of  inferiptions.  But 
he  did  not  enjoy  this  new  fettlement  long ;  for  he  died  in  1716, 
aged  46.  He  was  a  great  mafter  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
wrote  well  in  it;  but  his  chief  excellence  was  bis  tkill  in  the 
Greek  language,  to  which  he  almoft  entirely  devoted  himfelf. 
He  wrote  many  works;  the  principal  of  which  are,  x.  Hijloria 
critica  Homeri.  2 .  JambUcus  de  vita  Pythagoras.  3 .  An  ex¬ 
cellent  edition  of  Suidas,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  three  volumes, 
folio.  4.  An  edition  of  Ariftopbanes,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
folio.  5.  A  new  Greek  edition  of  the  NewTellament,  with  Dr. 
Mills’s  Variations,  in  folio. 

KYPHONISM,  Kypuonismus,  or  Cyfatm'fmus,  an  ancient 


1 

puniffnnent  which  was  frequently  undergone  by  the  martyr* 
in  the  primitive  times  ;  wherein  the  body  of  the  perfon  tofuffer 
was  anointed  with  honey,  and  fo  expofed  to  the  fun,  that  the 
flies  and  wafps  might  be  tempted  to  torment  him.  This  was 
performed  in  three  manners:  fometimes  they  only  tied  the 
patient  to  a  flake ;  fometimes  they  hoifted  him  up  into  the  air, 
and  fufpended  him  in  a  bafket;  and  fometimes  they  ftretched 
him  out  on  the  ground  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him.  The 
word  is  originally  Greek,  and  comes  from  y.vtpwv,  which  fignifies 
either  the  flake  to  which  the  patient  was  tied,  the  collar  fitted 
to  his  neck,  or  an  injlrument  wherewith  they  tormented  him  : 
the  fcholiaft  on  Ariftophanes  fays,  it  was  a  wooden  lock  or  cage ; 
and  that  it  was  called  fo  from  xvttIsiv,  “  to  crook  or  bend," 
becaufe  it  kept  the  tortured  in  a  crooked,  bowing  pofture  • 
others  take  the  xutpuiv  for  a  log  of  wood  laid  over  the  criminal’s 
head,  to  prevent  his  ftanding  upright :  Hefychius  deferibes  the 
y.uipujv  as  a  piece  of  wood  whereon  criminals  were  ftretched  and 
tormented.  In  effect,  it  is  probable  the  word  might  fignifyall 
thefe  feveral  things.  It  was  a  generical  name,  whereof  thefe 
were  the  lpecies. 

Suidas  gives  us  the  fragment  of  an  old  law,  which  puniftied 
thofe  who  treated  the  laws  with  contempt  with  kyphonifm  for 
the  l'pace  of  twenty  days;  after  which  they  were  to  be  preci¬ 
pitated  from  a  rock,,  drefled  in  women’s  habit.. 
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A  femi-vowel,  or  liquid,  making  the  eleventh  letter  of 
^  the  alphabet. 

It  was  derived  from  the  old  Hebrew  Lamed,  or  Greek 
Lambda  A.  It  is  founded  by  intercepting  the  breath  between 
the  top  of  the  tongue  and  forepart  of  the  palate,  with  the  mouth 
open;  and  makes  a  fv/cet  found,  with  fomething  of  an  afpira- 
tion;  and  therefore  the  Britons  and  Spaniards  ulually  doubled 
it,  or  added  an  h  to  it,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  as  in  llan, 
or  lhan,  “  a  temple,”  founding  nearly  like  jl,  &c.  In  Englifh 
words  of  one  fyllable  it  is  doubled  at  the  end,  as  tell,  bell,  knell, 
See.  but  in  words  of  more  fyllabies  than  one  it  is  Angle  at  the 
end,  as  evil,  general,  conjl'i  'tutional ,  Sec.  It  is  placed  after  moft 
of  the  confonants  in  the  beginning  of  words  and  fyllabies,  as 
Hack,  glare,  ad-le,  ea-gle,  &c.  but  before  none.  Its  found  is 
clear  in  Abel,  but  obfeure  in  able,  &c.  , 

As  a  numeral  letter,  L  denotes  50  ;  and  with  a  daffi  over  it, 
thus,  I,  5000.  Ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  L  Hands  for  Lucius; 
and  L.  L.  S.  for  a  fefterce.  See  Sesterce. 

LA,  the  fyllable  by  which  Guido  denotes  the  lafl  found  of 
each  hexachord  ;  if  it  begins  in  C,  it  anfwers  to  our  A  ;  if  in 
G,  to  E  ;  and  if  in  F,  to  if. 

LABADIE  (John),  a  famous  French  enthufiaft,  fon 
John  Charles  Labadie,  governor  of  Bourges  and  gentleman 
ordinary  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  French  king,  was  born 
1610.  He  entered  young  into  the  Jefuits’  college  at  Bour- 
deaux ;  which,  by  his  own  account,  he.  afterwards  quitted,  but 
by  other  accounts  was  expelled  for  his  peculiar  notions,  and  for 
hypocrify.  He  became  a  popular  preacher;  but  being  re¬ 
peatedly  detedled  in  working  upon  female  devotees  with  fpiri- 
tual  inftruftions  for  carnal  purpoles,  his  lofs  of  character 
among  the  Catholics  drove  him  among  the  Proteftants.  A  re¬ 
formed  jefuit  being  thought  a  great  acquifition,  he  was  preci¬ 
pitately  accepted  as  a  pallor  at  Montauban,  where  he  officiated 
for  eight  years ;  but,  attempting  the  chaftity  of  a  young  lady 
whom  he  could  not  convert  to  his  purpofe,  and  quarrelling 
with  the  Catholic  prieft  about  the  right  of  interring  a  dead  body, 
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he  was  at  length  banilhed  that  place.  The  ffory  of  his  affair 
with  the  lady,  as  related  by  Mr.  Bayle,  may  here  be  given  as  a 
fpecimen  of  his  minillry.  Having  directed  this  datnfel  to  the 
lpiritual  life,,  which  he  made  to  confift  in  internal  recollection 
and  mental  prayer,  he  gave  her  out  a  certain  point  of  medita¬ 
tion  ;  and  having  ftrongly  recommended  it  to  her  to  apply 
herfelf  entirely  for  fome  hours  to  (uch  an  important  object,  he 
went  up  to  her  when  he  believed  her  to  be  at  thedieight  of  her 
recolle&icn,  and  put  his  hand  into  her  breaft.  She  gave  him  a 
hafty  repulle,  exprefled  a  great  (.le  d  of  lurprife  at  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  was  even  preparing  to  rebuke  him,  when  he,  without 
being  in  the  leaft  difconcerted,  and  with  a  devout  air,  prevent¬ 
ed  her  thus  :  “  I  fee  plainly,  my  child,  that  you  are  at  a  great 
diftance  from  perfe£tion  ;  acknowledge  your  v/eaknefs  with  an 
humble  fpirit ;  afk  forgivenels  of  God  for  your  having  given  fo 
little  attention  to  the  mylteries  upon  which  you  ought  to  have 
meditated.  Had  you  bellowed  all  neceflary  attention  upon 
thefe  things,  you  would  not  have  been  lenfible  of  what  was  do¬ 
ing  about  your  breaft.  But  you  are  fo  much  attached  to  fenfe, 
fo  little  concentered  with  the  Godhead,  that  you  were  not  a 
moment  in  dileovering  that  I  had  touched  you.  I  wanted  to 
try  whether  your  fervency  in  prayer  had  railed  you  above  the 
material  world,  and  united  you  with  the  Sovereign  Being,  the 
living  fource  of  immortality  and  of  a  lpiritual  ftate;  and  I  fee, 
to  my  great  grief,  that  you  have  made  very  frnall  progrefs,  and 
that  you  only  creep  on  the  ground.  May  this,  my  child,  make 
you  athamed,  and  for  the  future  move  you  to  perform  the  duties 
of  mental  prayer  better  than  you  have  hitherto  done  !”  The 
young  lady,  who  had  as  much  good  fenfe  as  virtue,  was  no  lefts 
provoked  at  thefte  wmrds  than  at  the  bold  actions  of  her  ghotily 
inftru£lor ;  and  could  never  afterwards  bear  the  name  of  fuch. 
an  holy  father.  Labadie  being  driven  out  of  Montauban,  went 
to  feek  an  afvlum  at  Orange :  but  not  finding  himfelf  fo  fafe 
there  as  he  imagined,  he  withdrew  privately  to  Geneva,  where 
he  impofed  on  the  people  by  his  devout  preaching  and  car¬ 
riage  ;  and  from  theace  was  invited  to  Middelburg,  where  his 
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Spirituality  made  him  and  his  followers  confidered  as  fo  many 
faints,  diltinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Labadijls.  They  increafed 
fo  much,  that  he  excited  the  attention  of  the  other  churches, 
whofe  authority  he  difputed,  till  he  was  formally  depofed  by 
the  fynod  of  Dort.  Inftead  of  obeying,  he  procured  a  tu¬ 
multuous  fupport  from  a  crowd  of  his  devotees;  and  at  length 
formed  a  little  fettlement  between  Utrecht  and  Amllerdam, 
where  he  eretted  a  printing- prefs,  which  fent  forth  many  of 
his  works.  Here  he  was  betrayed  by  fome  deferters,  who  ex- 
pofed  his  private  life,  and  informed  the  public  of  his  familiari¬ 
ties  with  his  female  difciples,  under  pretence  of  uniting  them 
more  particularly  to  God;  and  was  finally  obliged  to  retire  to 
Alteni;  in  Holftein,  where  he  died  in  J  <574. 

LABADISTS,  a  fe£t  of  religionifts  in  the  17th  century, 
followers  of  the  opinions  of  John  Labadie,  of  whom  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  in  the  preceding  article.  Some  of  their  opinions 
were,  1.  That  God  could,  and  did  deceive  men.  3.  That,  in 
reading  the  Scriptures,  greater  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the 
internal  infpiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  to  the  w'ords  of  the 
text.  3.  That  baptifm  ought  to  be  deferred  till  mature  age. 
4.  That  the  good  and  the  wicked  entered  equally  into  the  old 
alliance,  provided  they  defcended  from  Abraham  ;  but  that 
the  new  admitted  only  fpiritual  men.  3.  That  the  obfervation 
of  Sunday  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  6.  That  Chrifl.  would 
come  and  reign  1000  years  on  earth.  7.  That  the  eucharift 
was  only  a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Chrifl ;  and  that, 
though  the  fymbols  were  nothing  in  themfelves,  vet  that 
Chrifl  was  fpiritually  received  by  thofe  who  partook  of  them  in 
a  due  manner.  8.  That  a  contemplative  life  was  a  flate  of 
grace,  and  of  divine  union  during  this  life,  the  fummit  of  per¬ 
fection.  &c.  9.  That  the  man  whofe  heart  was  perfectly  con¬ 

tent  and  calm,  half  enjoys  God,  has  familiar  entertainments 
with  him,  and  fees  all  things  in  him.  10.  That  this  date  was 
to  be  come  at  by  an  entire  felf-abnegation,  by  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fenfes  and  their  objeCts,  and  by  the  exercife  of 
mental  prayer. 

LABARUM,  the  banner  or  ftandard  borne  before  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  in  the  wars.  The  labarum  confided  of  a  long 
lance,  with  a  daff  a-top,  eroding  it  at  right  angles  ;  from 
which  hung  a  rich  dreamer,  of  a  purple  colour,  adorned  with 
precious  dones.  Till  the  time  of  Conltantine  it  had  an  eagle 
painted  on  it ;  but  that  emperor,  in  lieu  thereof,  added  a  crofs 
with  a  cipher  exprefling  the  name  of  Jcfus.  Thisdandard  the 
Romans  took  from  the  Germans,  Dacae,  Sarmatae,  Pannonians, 
See.  whom  they  had  overcome.  The  name  labarum  was  not 
known  before  the  time  of  Condantine ;  but  the  dandard  itfelf, 
in  the  form  we  have  deferibed  it,  abating  the  fymbols  of 
Chridianity,  was  ufed  by  all  the  preceding  emperors.  Some 
derive  the  word  from  labor,  as  if  this  finilhed  their  labours ; 
fome  from  ev\z£siot,  “  reverence, piety ;”  others  from  a x^tavsiy, 

to  take  ;”  and  others  from  Kxpopx,  “  fpoils.’’ 

LABAT  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  traveller,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dominie,  was  born  at  Paris,  taught  philofophy  at 
Nancy,  and  in  1693  went  to  America  in  quality  of  a  miffion¬ 
ary.  At  his  return  to  France  in  1703,  he  was  fent  to  the 
chapter  of  his  order  at  Bologna  to  give  an  account  of  hi3 
miffion,  and  daid  feveral  years  -in  Italy.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
3738.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  A  new  voyage  to  the 
American  idands,  6  vols.  i2mo.  2.  Travels  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
8  vols.  i2mo.  3.  A  new  account  of  the  wedern  parts  of 
Africa,  3  vols.  i2mo. :  father  Labat  was  not  in  Africa,  and 
therefore  was  not  a  witnefs  of  what  he  relates  in  that  work. 
He  alfo  publifhed  the  Chevalier  des  M arch ais  s  voyage  to 
Guinea ,  in  4  vols.  i2tno. ;  and  An  hjloncal  account  of  the 
vuefern  parts  of  Ethiopia,  trandated  from  the  Italian  of 
father  Cavazzi,  3  vols.  12 mo. 

LABBE  (Philip),  born  at  Bourges  in  France,  in  1607; 
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profefled  philofophy,  divinity,  and  the  languages,  with  great 
applaufe ;  and  died  in  1667,  aged  70.  He  was  a  laborious 
writer,  arid  a  good  critic;  and  wrote,  1.  Nova  Bibliotheca 
MS.  librorum,  in  two  volumes  folio.  2.  De  Byzantines 
h]f  once  Script oribus.  3.  Galenivita.  4.  Bibliotheca  bibliothe- 
carum.  3 :  Concordantia  chronologica,  See.  He  began  the  lad 
edition  of  “  The  councils,”  and  died  while  the  9th  volume 
was  printing;  they  were  finilhed  in  17  volumes  by  father 
Coffart. 

LABDANUM,  or  Ladanum,  in  the  materia  medica,  a 
refinous  juice,  which  exfudes  from  a  tree  of  the  eidus  kind.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  collected  from  the  beards  of  goats 
who  broufed  the  leaves  of  the  cidus  :  at  prefent,  a  kind  of  rake, 
with  feveral  draps  or  thongs  of  ikins  fixed  to  it,  is  drawn  light¬ 
ly  over  the  ffirub,  fo  as  to  take  up  the  unftuous  juice,  which  is 
afterwards  feraped  od'  with  knives.  It  is  rarely  met  with  pure, 
even  in  the  places  which  produce  it ;  the  dud,  blown  upon  the 
plant  by  the  wind,  mingling  with  the  tenacious  juice  :  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  alfo  faid  to  mix  with  it  a  certain  black  fand.  In 
the  (hops  two  forts  are  met  with.  The  bed  (which  is  very 
rare)  is  in  dark-coloured  alrnod  black  maffes,  of  the  confidence 
of  a  foft  plader,  which  grows  dill  fofter  upon  being  handled; 
of  a  very  agreeable  fmell,  and  of  a  light  pungent  bitteriffi  tade. 
The  other  fort  is  harder,  not  fo  dark  coloured,  in  long  rolls 
c  uleu  up  :  this •  is  of  a  much  weaker  fmell  than  the  fird,  and 
has  a  large  admixture  of  a  fine  fand,  which  in  the  ladanum 
examined  by  the  French  academy  made  up  three-fourths  of 
the  rnafs. 

In  medicine  it  is  ufed  externally,  to  difeufs  tumors;  in* 
ternally,  it  is  more  rarely  ufed,  but  is  greatly  extolled  by  fome 
againd  catarrhs  and  in  dylenteries.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
almod  entirely  didolves  pure  ladanum,  leaving  only  a  fmall 
portion  of  gummy  matter  which  has  no  tade  or  fmell  :  and 
hence  this  refin  may  be  thus  excellently  purified  for  internal 
purpofes.  It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  domachic  plader, 
which  is  now  indeed  flyled  the  emplafrum  ladani. 

LABEL,  a  long,  thin,  brafs  rule,  with  a  fmall  fight  at  one 
end,  and  a  centre-hole  at  the  other ;  commonly  ufed  with  a 
tangent-line  on  the  edge  of  a  circumferentor,  to  take  alti¬ 
tudes,  &c. 

Label,  in  law,  is  a  narrow  flip  of  paper,  or  parchment, 
affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hold  the  appending 
feal. — Any  paper  annexed  by  way  of  addition  or  explication, 
to  any  will  or  teflam£nt,  is  alfo  called  a  label  or  codicil. 

Laeel,  in  heraldry,  a  fillet  ufually  placed  in  the  middle 
along  the  chief  of  the  coat,  without  touching  its  extremities. 
Its  breadth  ought  to  be  a  ninth  part  of  the  chief.  It  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  pendants ;  and  when  there  are  above  three  of  thefe, 
the  number  rauft  be  fpecified  in  blazoning.  It  is  ufed  on  the 
arms  of  eldett  Tons  while  the  father  is  alive,  to  diftinguiffi  them 
from  the  younger ;  and  is  efteemed  the  molt  honourable  of  all 
differences.  See  Her  aldry. 

LABIAL  letters,  thofe  pronounced  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  lips. 

LABIATED  flowers,  monopetalous  flowers,  confiiling 
of  a  narrow  tube  with  a  wide  mouth,  divided  into  two  or  more 
fegments. 

LABIAU,  a  fmall  town  of  Ducal  Pruffia,  in  u  circle  of  the 
fame  name,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Deime,  with  a 
ftrong  caltle,  two  Tides  of  which  are  furrounded  with  water,  and 
the  other  defended  by  a  wall  and  ditch.  E.  long.  19.  36 
N.  lat.  35.  17. 

LABORATORY,  or  Elaeoratoky,  the  chemilts,  work- 
houfe,  or  the  place  where  they  perform  their  operations,  where 
the  furnaces  are  built,  their  veffels  kept,  &c.  and  in  general  the 
term  laboratory  is  applied  to  any  place  where  phyfical  experi¬ 
ments  in  pharmacy,  chemiltry,  pyrotechny,  &c.  are  performed. 
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As  laboratories  muft  be  of  very  different  kinds,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  operations  to  be  performed  in  them,  it  is  iin- 
poliible  that  any  directions  can  be  given  which  will  anfwer  for 
every  one.  Where  the  purpofes  are  merely  experimental,  a 
tingle  furnace  or  two  of  the  portable  kind  will  be  ftffficient.  It 
is  lcarce  needful  to  add,  that  (helves  are  neceflary  for  holding 
veflels  with  the  produCts  of  the  different  operations  ;  and  that 
it  is  abfolutely  necefl'ary,  to  avoid  confufion  and  diforder,  as  by 
thcle  means  the  produCts  of  the  operations  might  be  loft  or 
miftaken  for  one  another.  Mortars,  filters,  levigating  ftones, 
&c.  muft  alfo  be  procured :  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  performing  the  different  chemical  operations  will 
eafily  be  derived  the  knowledge  of  a  proper  place  to  perform 
them  in  ;  for  which  fee  the  articles  Chemistry,  Metal¬ 
lurgy,  and  Furnace. 

Laboratory,  in  military  affairs,  fignifies  that  place  where 
all  forts  of  fire-works  are  prepared,  both  for  aftual  fervice  and 
for  pleafure,  viz.  quick-matches,  fuzes,  port-fires,  grape-lhot, 
cale-fhot,  carcafLs,  hand-grenades,  cartridges,  (hells  filled,  and 
fuzes  fixed,  wads,  &c.  8rc. 

LABOUR,  in  general,  denotes  a  clofe  application  to  work 
or  butinefs. — Among  feamen  a  (hip  is  faid  to  be  in  labour  when 
(lie  rolls  and  tumbles  very  much,  either  a  hull,  under  fail,  or  at 
anchor. — It  is  all'o  fpoken  of  a  woman  in  travail  or  child-birth  ; 
fee  Midwifery. 

LABOURER,  generally  fignifies  pne  that  does  the  moil 
(laviffi  and  lei's  artful  part  of  a  laborious  work,  as  that  of  huf- 
bandry,  mafonry,  &c. 

LABOUREUR  (John  le),  almoner  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  prior  of  Juvigne,  was  born  at  Montmorency  near  Paris  in 
1623.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  diftinguilhed  himlelf  by  pub- 
liftiing  “  A  collection  of  the  monuments  of  illuftrious  perfons 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Celeflines  at  Paris,  with  their  elo- 
gies,  genealogies,  arms,  and  mottoes,”  4to.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  an  excellent  edition  of  The  Memoirs  of  Michael  de  Caftel- 
nau,  with  feveral  other  genealogical  hiftories  ;  and  died  in  1675. 
He  had  a  brother,  Louis  le  Laboureur,  bailiff  of  Montmorency, 
author  of  feveral  pieces  of  poetry  ;  and  an  uncle,  Dorn.  Claude 
le  Laboureur,  provoft  of  the  abbey  of  L’ifle  Barbe,  of  which 
abbey  he  wrote  a  hiftory,  and  publifhed  notes  and  corrections 
upon  the  breviary  of  Lyons,  with  fome  other  things. 

LABRADOR,  a  country  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
in  North-America.  The  climate,  in  only  lat.  570  N.  is  ex- 
ceffively  cold  during  winter.  Wine  freezes  in  a  folid  mafs  ; 
brandy  coagulates  ;  and  the  very  breath  falls  on  the  blankets  of 
a  bed,  in  the  form  of  a  hoar-froft.  The  ice  begins  to  difappear 
in  May  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  June  commences  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  which,  at  times,  is  fo  violent,  as  to  fcorch  the  faces  of  the 
hunters.  Mock  funs  and  halos  are  not  unfrequent  :  they  are 
very  bright,  and  richly  tinged  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.  The  fun  rifes  and  fets  with  a  large  cone  of  yellowifh 
light ;  and  the  night  is  enlivened  by  the  aurora  borealis,  which 
fp reads  many  different  lights  and  colours  over  the  whole  fky. 
The  animals  are  moofedeers,  ltags,  reindeers,  bears,  tigers,  buf¬ 
faloes,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  martens,  fquirrels, 
ermines,  wild  cats,  and  hares.  The  feathered  kinds  are  geefe, 
buftards,  ducks,  partridges,  and  all  kinds  of  wildfowls.  The 
fifh  are  whales,  morfes,  teals,  codfifli,  and  a  white  fifti  prefer¬ 
able  to  herrings  ;  and  in  their  rivers  and  freth  waters  are  pike, 
perch,  carp,  and  trout.  In  fummer,  there  is  here,  as  in  other 
places,  a  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  feveral  animals  :  when  that 
feafon  is  over,  which  holds  only  for  three  months,  they  all  affurae 
the  livery  of  winter,  and  every  iort  of  beads,  and  molt  of  their 
fowls,  are  of  the  colour  of  the  fnow  :  every  thing  animate  and 
inanimate  is  white.  But  one  of  the  mod  ftriking  things,  that 
draws  the  molt  inattentive  to  an  admiration  of  the  wtfdom  and 
goodnefs  of  Providence^  is,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  Great 
Vol.  V> 


Britain,  that  have  been  carried  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter  have  changed  their  appearance,  and  acquired 
a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker  coat  of  hair  than  they  origi¬ 
nally  had.  See  New-Britain,  Esquimaux,  and  Hudson’s 
Bay. 

LABRADORE  stone,  a  curious  fpecies  offelt-fpar,  which 
exhibits  all  the  colours  of  a  peacock’s  tail.  See  the  article 
Felt -Spar. 

LABRUM,  in  antiquity,  a  great  tub  which  flood  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  temples,  containing  water  for  the  priefts  to  walh 
themfelves  in  previous  to  their  facrifices.  It  was  alto  the  name 
of  a  bathing-tub  ufed  in  the  baths  of  the  ancients. 

L  ABRUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties  belonging  to  the 
order  of  thoracici.  The  charafters  are  as  follow  :  The  covers 
of  the  gills  fcaly  ;  the  branchioftegous  rays  unequal  in  number  j 
teeth  conic,  long,  and  blunt  at  their  ends  ;  one  tuberculated 
bone  in  the  bottom  of  the  throat ;  two  above,  oppofite  to  the 
other ;  one  dorfal  fin  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  back  ;  a 
(lender  (kin  extending  beyond  each  ray,  with  a  rounded  tail- 
There  are  41  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  vary  from  each 
other,  even  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies,  almoft  infinitely  in  colour  ; 
fome  of  them  being  of  a  dirty  red  mixed  with  a  certain  dufki- 
nefs  ;  others  moft  beautifully  ftriped,  efpeeially  about  the  head, 
with  the  richeft  colours,  fuch  as  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  Care 
muft  therefore  be  taken  not  to  multiply  the  fpecies  from  theid 
accidental  teints,  but  to  attend  to  the  form,  which  never  varies. 
Mr.  Pennant  mentions  his  having  feen  a  fpecies  oflabrus  taken 
about  the  Giant’s  Cauleway  in  Ireland,  of  a  moft  beautiful 
vivid  green,  fpotted  with  fcarlet;  and  others  at  Bandooran  in 
the  county  of  Sligo  of  a  pale  green.  To  this  genus  belongs  the 
fifti  called  by  the  Englifh  the  old-wife. 

LABURNUM,  in  botany.  See  Cytisus. 

LABYRINTH,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  large  intricate 
edifice  cut  out  into  various  aides  and  meanders  running 
into  each  other,  fo  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  it. 
There  is  mention  made  of  feveral  of  thofe  edifices  among  the 
ancients  ;  but  the  moft  celebrated  are  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Cretan  labyrinths..  That  of  Egypt,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
the  oldeft  of  all  the  known  labyrinths,  and  was  fubfifting  in  his 
time  after  having  flood  3600  years.  He  fays  it  was  built  bv 
king  Petelucus,  or  Tithoes  ;  but  Herodotus  makes  it  the  work 
of  feveral  kings  :  it  flood  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Mceiis,  and 
confided  of  twelve  large  contiguous  palaces,  containing  3000 
chambers,  1500  of  which  were  under  ground. — Strabo,  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  fpeak  of  this  monument  with 
the  fame  admiration  as  Herodotus :  but  not  one  of  them  tells 
us  that  it  was  conftrudted  to  bewilder  thofe  who  attempted  to 
go  over  it ;  though  it  is  manifeft  that,  without  a  guide,  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  lofing  their  way. 

It  was  this  danger,  no  doubt,  which  introduced  a  new  term 
into  the  Greek  language.  The  word  labyrinth,  taken  in  the 
literal  lenfe,  fignifies  a  circumfcribed  Ipace,  interfered  by  a 
number  of  pafl'ages,  fome  of  which  crols  each  other  in  every'  di¬ 
rection  like  thofe  in  quarries  and  mines,  and  others  make  larger 
or  fmaller  circuits  round  the  place  from  which  they  depart  like 
the  fpiral  lines  we  fee  ou  certain  {hells.  In  the  figurative  fen(e„^ 
it  was  applied  to  obfeure  and  captious  queftions,  to  indirect  ' 
and  ambiguous  anfwers,  and.  to  thofe  difculfions  which,  after 
long  digreflions,  bring  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  fet  out. 

The  Cretan  labyrinth  is  the  moft  famed  in  hiftory  or  fable, - 
having  been  rendered  particularly  remarkable  by  the  ftory  of 
the  Minotaur,  and  of  Thefeus,  who  found  his  way  through  all 
its- windings  by  means  of  Ariadne’s  clue.  In  PI.  25.  Vol.  IV.  is- 
exhibited  afuppofed  plan  of  it,  copied  after  a  draught  given  by 
Meurfius,  taken  from  an  ancient  (tone. — But  what  was  the 
real  nature  of  this  labyrinth,  merits  a  more  particular  enquiry. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  as  a  conje&uxc,  and  Pliny  as  acer- 
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tain  fa&,  that  Dsedalus  conftrufiled  this  labyrinth  on  the  model 
of  that  of  Egypt,  though  on  a  lefs  fsale.  They  add,  that  it  was 
formed  by  the  command  of  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotaur 
{hut  up  in  it;  and  that  in  their  time  it  no  longer  exilted,  hav¬ 
ing  been  either  deftroyed  by  time,  or  purpofely  demolifhed. 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Pliny,  therefore,  confidered  this  labyrinth 
as  a  large  edifice  ;  while  other  writers  reprel'ent  it  fimply  as  a 
cavern  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and  full  of  winding  paffages.  The 
two  former  authors,  and  the  writers  laft  mentioned,  have  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  two  ditferent  traditions  :  it  remains  for  us  to 
choofe  that  which  is  molt  probable. 

If  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  had  been  conftrufled  by  Daedalus 
under  Minos,  whence  is  it  that  we  find  no  mention  of  it,  neither 
in  Homer,  who  more  than  once  fpeaks  of  that  prince  and  of 
Crete ;  nor  in  Herodotus,  who  defcribes  that  of  Egypt,  after 
having  faid  that  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  are  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks;  nor  in  the  more  ancient  geo¬ 
graphers  ;  nor  in  any  of  the  writers  of  the  ages  when  Greece 
.fiouriffied  ? 

This  work  was  attributed  to  Daedalus,  whole  name  is  alone 
.futficient  to  difcredit  a  tradition.  In  fact,  his  name,  like  that 
of  Hercules,  had  become  the  refource  of  ignorance,  whenever 
.it  turned  its  eyes  on  the  early  ages.  All  great  labours,  all 
works  which  required  more  ftrength  than  ingenuity,  were  attri- 
r  buted  to  Hercules ;  and  all  thofe  which  had  a  relation  to  the 
arts,  and  required  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  execu¬ 
tion,  were  aferibed  to  Daedalus. 

The  opinion  of  Diodorus  and  Pliny  fuppoles,  that  in  their 
time  no  traces  of  the  labyrinth  exifted  in  Crete,  and  that  even 
:  the  date  of  its  deftruHion  had  been  forgotten.  Yet  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  vifited  by  the  difciples  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
who  was  cotemporary  with  thofe  two  authors.  The  Cretans, 

•  therefore,  then  believed  that  they  polfelfed  the  labyrinth. 

“  I  would  re  quell  the  reader  (continues  the  Abbe  Barthe- 
lemi,  “  Travels  of  Anacharfis,”  vi.  441.)  to  attend  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  palTage  in  Strabo.  At  Napulia,  near  the  ancient  Ar¬ 
gos  (fays  that  judicious  writer),  are  ftill  to  be  feen  vaft  ca¬ 
verns,  in  which  are  conlirutled  labyrinths  that  are  believed  to 
.  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclops  :  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the 
labours  of  men  had  opened  in  the  rock  pillages  which  -eroded 
and  returned  upon  themfelves,  as  is  done  in  quarries.  Such,  if 
I  am  not  millaken,  is  the  idea  we  ought  to  form  of  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  Crete. 

“  Were  there  feveral  labyrinths  in  that  ifland?  Ancient  au¬ 
thors  fpeak  onlyr  of  one,  which  the  greater  part  place  at 
Cnoffus ;  and  fume,  though  the  number  is  but  fmall,  at 
Gortyna. 

“  Belon  and  Tournefort  have  given  us  the  defeription  of  a 
cavern  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  on  the  l'outh  fide  of 
the  mountain,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Gortyna.  This  was 
only'  a  quarry'  according  to  the  former,  and  the  ancient  labyr- 
rinth  according  to  the  latter  ;  whofe  opinion  I  have  followed, 
and  abridged  his  account.  Thofe  who  have  added  critical  notes 
to  his  work,  beiides  this  labyrinth,  admit  a  fecond  at  Cnodus, 
and  adduce  as  the  principal  fupport  of  this  opinion  the  coins  of 
that  city,  which  reprefent  the. plan  of  it,  according  as  the  artifts 
conceived  it.  For  on  fome  of  thefe  it  appears  of  a  fquare  form, 
on  others  round  :  on  fome  it  is  only  fketched  out  ;  on  others  it 
has,  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  head  of  the  Minotaur.  In  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  I  have  given  an  en¬ 
graving  of  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  about  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury  before  CtTrift;  and  on  which  we  fee  on  one  fide  the  figure 
of  the  Minotaur,  and  on  theother  a  rude  plan  of  the  labyrinth. 
It  is  therefore  certain,  that  at  that  time  the  Cnoffians  believed 
thev  were  in  podefiion.  of  that  celebrated  cavern ;  and  it  alfo 
appears  that  the  Gortynians  did  not  pretend  to  conteft  their 
euim,fince  they. -have  never  given,  the  figure  of  it  on  their  money. 


<l  The  plate  where  I  dippofe  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  to  have 
been  fituated,  according  to  Tournefort,  is  but  one  league  diftant 
from  Gortyna  ;  and,  according  to  btrabo,  it  was  diftant  font 
Cnoffus  fix  or  feven  leagues.  All  we  can  conclude  from  this  is, 
that  the  territory  of  the  latter  city  extended  to  very'  near  the 
former. 

“  What  was  the  ufe  of  the  caverns  to  which  the  name  of  la¬ 
byrinth  was  given  ?  I  imagine  that  they  were  fir  ft  excavated  in 
part  by  nature  ;  that  in  fome  places  ftones  were  extrabfed  from 
them  for  building  cities  ;  and  that,  in  more  ancient  times,  they 
ferved  for  a  habitation  or  afylum  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  djftrift 
expoled  to  frequent  incurfions.  In  the  journey'  of  Anacharfis 
through  Phoeis,  I  have  fpoken  of  two  great  caverns  of  Parnaifus, 
in  which  the  neighbouring  people  took  refuge  ;  In  the  one  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  in  the  other  at  the  in- 
•vafion  of  Xerxes.  I  here  add,  that,  according  to  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus,  the  moll  ancient  Cretans  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  Mount 
Ida.  The  people,  when  inquiries  were  made  on  the  fpot,  faid 
that  their  labyrinth  was  originally  only  a  prifon.  It  may  have 
been  put  to  this  ufe  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  efcape  of  a  few  unhappy  wretches,  fuch  immenfe  la¬ 
bours  would  have  been  undertaken.” 

Labyr  i  nth  of  the  Ear.  See  Anatomy. 

LAC,  milk,  among  phyficians.  See  Milk. 

Lac,  Gum.  See  Lacca. 

LACARRoY  'Giles),  a  learned  Jefuit  of  the  ryth  century, 
was  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Caftres,  in  Languedoc,  in  160$.  He 
taught  philofophy,  theology',  and  the  holy  Scriptures  in  his  fo- 
ciety  ;  was  rettor  of  the  college  of  Cahors ;  and  became  well 
{lulled  in  hiftory.  He  wrote  many  works  ;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  1.  Hiji.  Galliarum  Jub  Prafecln  Prcetor'ri  Gal/i- 
arum,  qto.  a  work  which  is  much  efteemed,  and  extends  from 
the  reign  of  Conftantine  to  that  of  Juftinian.  2.  Hi/loria  Ro - 
vmna  a  Julio  Carfare  ad  Conjlantinum  Magnum ,  per  numifmata 
&  marmora  antupia,  an  excellent  work.  3.  Epitome  biftorice 
Reg.  Franc  ice,  ex  Dionyjio  Petavio  cxcerpta,  alfo  much  efteemed. 
4.  An  edition  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  with  learned  notes. 

LACCA,  Lac,  or  Gum  Lay  is  a  kind  of  wax,  of  which  a 
fpeciesof  infeHs  form  cells  upon  trees,  like  honeycombs.  See  the 
article  Coccus,  lpec. 5.  In  thefe  cells  remain  fome  of  the  dead 
infeftsqvhich  give  a  red  colour  to  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  lay. 
That  called  Jlick-lac  is  the  wax  adhering  to  fome  of  the  fmall 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  which  is  unprepared.  This  lac,  when 
leparated  from  the  adhering  fticks,  and  grofsly  powdered,  and 
deprived  of  its  colour  by  digeftion  with  menftruums,  for  the 
fake  of  the  dyes  and  other  purpofes,  is  called  feed-lac  ;  when  the 
ftick-lac  is  freed  from  impurities  by  melting  it  over  a  gentle 
fire*  and  formed  into  cakes,  it  is  called  lump-lac ;  and  laftly, 
that  called  Jbell-lac  is  the  cells  liquefied,  ftrained,  and  formed 
into  thin  tranfparent  laminae  in  the  following  manner  :  Sepa¬ 
rate  the  cells  from  the  branches,  break  them  into  fmall  pieces, 
throw  them  into  a  tub  of  water  for  one  day',  wafh  off  the  red 
water  and  dry  the  cells,  and  with  them  fill  a  cylindrical  tube 
of  cotton  cloth  two  feet  long,  and  one  or  two  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  tie  both  ends,  turn  the  bag  above  a  charcoal  fire ;  as 
the  lac  liquefies  twift  the  bag  ;  and  when  a  fufticient  quantity 
has  tranfuded  the  pores  of  the  cloth,  lay  it  upon  a  fmooth  junk 
of  the  plantain-tree  (Musa  Paradifiaca,  L.mnai),  and  with  a 
ftrip  of  the  plantain  leaf  draw  it  into  a  thin  lamella;  take  it 
off  \yhile  flexible,  for  in  a  minute  it  will  be  hard  and  brittle. 
The  value  of  fhell -lac  is  according  to  its  tranfparencyu 

The  lac  infett  is  one  of  the  moll  ufeful  of  that  tribe  yTet  dif- 
covered,  particularly  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  it  is 
found.  They  confume  a  great  quantity  of  fhell-lac  in  making 
ornamental  rings,  painted  and  gilded  in  various  taftes,  to  de¬ 
corate  the  arms  of  the  ladies  ;  and  it  is  formed  into  beads,  fpiral 
and  linked  chains  for  necklaces,  and  other  female  ornaments* 
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The  following  are  recipes  for  various  purpofes  to  which  this 
fubftance  is  applied  by  them. 

1.  For  fealing-wax.  Take  a  flick,  and  heat  one  end  of  it 
upon  a  charcoal  Are  ;  put  upon  it  a  few  leaves  of  the  fliell-lac 
foftened  above  the  fire  ;  keep  alternately  heating  and  adding 
more  fliell-lac  until  you  have  got  a  mat's  of  three  or  four  pounds 
of  liquefied  fliell-lac  upon  the  end  of  your  flick  (in  which  man¬ 
ner  lump  lac  is  formed  from  feed-lac).  Knead  this  upon  a 
wetted  board  with  three  ounces  of  levigated  cinnabar  ;  form  it 
into  cylindrical  pieces  ;  and  to  give  them  n  polifli,  rub  them 
while  hot  with  a  cotton  cloth. 

2.  For  japanning.  Take  a  lump  of  fliell-lac,  prepared  in  the 
manner  of  fealing-wax,  with  whatever  colour  you  pleafe  ;  fix  it 
upon  the  end  of  a  flick,  heat  the  polifhed  wood  over  a  charcoal 
fli  e,  and  rub  it  over  with  the  half  melted  lac,  and  p  olifh  by 
rubbing  it  even  with  a  piece  of  folded  plantain-leaf  held  in 
the  hand  ;  heating  the  lacquer  and  adding  more  lac  as  occafion 
requires.  Their  figures  are  formed  by  lac,  charged  with  va¬ 
rious  colours  in  the  fame  manner. 

j.  For  varnifli.  In  ornamenting  their  images  and  religious 
houfes,  &c.  they  make  ule  of  very  thin  beat  lead,  which  they 
cover  with  various  varnifhes,  made  of  iac  charged  with  colours. 
The  preparation  of  them  is  kept  a  fecret.  The  leaf  of  lead  is 
laid  upon  a  finooth  iron  heated  by  fire  below  while  they  fpread 
the  varnifli  upon  it. 

4.  For  grindflones.  Take  of  river  fand  three  parts,  of  feed- 
las  waflied  one  part,  mix  them  over  the  fire  in  a  pot,  and  form 
the  mats  into  the  ihape  of  a  grindflone,  having  a  l'quare  hole  in 
the  centre;  fix  it  on  an  axis  with  iiquefied  lac,  heat  the  ftone 
moderately,  and  by  turning  the  axis  it  may  eatily  be  formed 
into  an  exa£t  orbicular  fliape.  Polifhing  grindflones  are  made 
only  of  fuch  fand  as  will  pal's  eafily  through  fine  muflin,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  fand  to  one  of  lac.  This  fand  is  found 
at  Ragiinaul.  It  is  compofed  of  fmall  angular  cryftalline  par¬ 
ticles  tinged  red  with  iron,  two  parts  to  one  of  black  magnetic 
fand.  '1  he  ftone- cutters,  inftead  of  fand,  ufe  the  powder  of  a 
very  hard  granite  called  coruie.  Thel’e  grindflones  cut  very 
fall.  When  they  want  to  increafe  their  power,  they  throw  fand 
upon  them,  or  let  them  occafionally  touch  the  edge  of  a  vitrified 
brick,  The  fame  compolition  is  formed  upon  flicks,  for  cut¬ 
ting  ftones,  (hells,  &c.  by  the  hand. 

5.  For  painting.  Take  one  gallon  of  the  red  liquid  from 
the  firft  wafliing  for  fhell-lac,  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  let 
it  boil  for  a  fhort  time,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  foap  earth 
(foil'd  alkali)  ;  hoil  an  hour  more,  and  add  three  ounces  of 
powdered  load  (bark  of  a  tree)  ;  boil  a  fhort  time,  let  it  ftand 
all  night,  and  ftrain  next  day.  Evaporate  three  quarts  of  milk 
without  cream  to  two  quarts  upon  a  flow  fire,  curdle  it  with 
four  milk,  and  let  it  ftand  for  a  day  or  two ;  then  mix  it  with 
the  red  liquid  above  mentioned  ;  ftrain  them  through  a  cloth, 
add  to  the  mixture  one  ounce  and  an  half  of  alum,  and  thejuice 
of  eight  or  ten  lemons:  mix  the  whole,  and  throw  it  into  a 
cloth  bag  ftrainer.  The  blood  of  the  in(e£t  forms  a  coagulum 
with  the  cafeous  part  of  the  milk,  and  remains  in  the  hag,  while 
a  limpid  acid  water  drains  from  it.  The  coagulum  is  dried  in 
the  (hade,  and  is  ufed  as  a  red  colour  in  painting  and  colouring. 

6.  For  dyeing.  Take  one  gallon  of  the  red  liquid  prepared 
as  before  without  milk,  to  which  add  three  ounces  of  alum. 
Boil  three  or  four  ounces  of  tamarinds  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
ftrain  the  liquor.  Mix  equal  parts  of  the  red  liquid  and  tama¬ 
rind  water  over  a  brills,  fire.  In  this  mixture  dip  and  wring  the 
fllk  alternately  until  it  has  received  a  proper  quantity  ot  the 
dye.  To  increafe  the  colour,  increafe  the  proportion  of  the  red 
liquid,  and  let  the  filk  boil  a  few  minutes  in  the  mixture.  To 
make  the  filk  hold  the.  colour,  they  boil  a  handful  of  the  bark 
called  load  in  water,  ftrain  the  decoftion,  and  add  cold  water  to 

,it  j  dip  the  dried  filk  into  this  liquor  feveral  times,  and  then 
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dry  it.  Cotton  cloths  are  dyed  in  this  manner;  butthe'dyci* 
not  fo  lading  as  in  filk. 

The  lac  colour  is  prefrrved  by  the  natives  upon  flakes  of 
cotton  dipped  repeatedly  into  a  ftrong  dilution  of  the  lac  infcL 
in  water,  a<  d  then  dried. 

Among  us  lac  is  al lb  ufed  in  various  arts  ;  being  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  fpirit-varriifhes,  for  the  making  of  fealing- 
wax,  and  as  a  colouring  material  for  dyeing  fearlet  ;  fee  Var- 
nish,  Wax,  &c.  It  is  unlofuble  in  water;  and  difficultly 
foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  Which  for  th  it  purpofe  mull  be  well 
dephlegmated.  According  to  Neumann,  j6  ounces  of  feed-lac, 
diftilled  in  an  open  fire,  yielded  nine  ounces  and  fix  drams  of  a 
butter  or  thick  oil,  one  ounce  fix  drams  of  a  watery  liquor, 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  and  a  refiduum  weighing  two  ounces 
and  a  half.  The  colour  given  by  lac  is  lefts  beautiful,  but  more 
durable,  than  that  given  by  cochineal.  To  render  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  lac  diffufible  in.  water,  fo  as  to  be  applied  to 
the  fluffs  to  be  dyed,  Mr.  Hellot  directs  the  following  procefs  : 
Let  fome  powdered  gum-lac  be  digefted  during  two  hours  in  a 
deco6tion  of  comfry-root,  by  which  a  fine  crimfon  colour  is 
given  to  the  water,  and  the  gum  is  rendered  pale  or  ftraw- 
coloured.  To  this  timSIure,  poured  off  clear,  let  a  folution  of 
alum  be  added  ;  and  when  the  colouring  matter  has  fubfided, 
let  it  he  feparated  from  the  clear  liquor  and  dried.  It  will  weigh 
about  one  fifth  of  the  quantity  of  lac  employed.  This  dried 
fecula  is  to  be  diflolved  or  diffufed  in  warm  water,  and  fome 
folution  of  tin  is  to  be  added  to  it,  by  which  it  acquires  a  vivid 
fearlet  colour.  This  liquor  is  to  be  added  to  a  folution  of  tartar 
in  boiling  water  ;  and  thus  the  dye  is  prepared. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  fine  red  lac  ufed  by  painters 
from  this  fubftance,  is  by  the  following  fimple  procels.  Boil 
the  flick-lac  in  water,  filter  the  decoflion,  and  evaporate  the 
clear  liquor  to  a  drpnels  over  a  g  ntle  fire.  The. occafion  of 
this  eafy  reparation  is,  that  the  beautiful  red  colour  here  fepa¬ 
rated,  adheres  only  llightly  to  the  outfides  of  the  flicks  broke 
off  the  trees  along  with  the  gum-lac,  and  readily  communicates 
itfelf  to  boiling  water.  Some  of  this  flicking  matter  alfo  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  gum  itfelf,  it  is  proper  to  hoil  the  whole  together  ; 
for  the  gum  does  not  at  all  prejudice  the  colour,  nor  diflolve  in 
boiling  water:  fo  that  after  this  operation  the  gum  is  as  fit 
for  making  fealing-wax  as  before,  and  for  all  other  ufes  which 
do  not  require  its  colour. 

Lac  is  likewife  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes.  The  flick- 
lac  is  the  fort  ufed.  It  is  of  great  efteem  in  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  for  laxity  and  lponginefs  of  the  gums  proceed¬ 
ing  from  cold  or  a  fcorbutic  habit  :  for  this  ufe  the  lac  is  boiled 
in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  alum,  which  promotes  its 
folution  ;  or  a  tindhire  is  made  from  it  with  reiftificd  fpirit. 
This  tiifelure  is  recommended  all'o  internally  in  the  fluor  albus, 
and  in  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  diforders  :  it  has  a  grateful 
fmell,  and  not  unpleafant,  hitterifh,  aftringent  tafte. 

The  gum-lac  has  been  alto  ufed  as  an  electric,  inftead  of 
glafs,  for  eledlrical  machines.  See  Lacuueu,  Lake,  and 
.Varnish.  * 

Artificial  Lacca,  or  Lacque,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  co¬ 
loured  fubftance  drawn  from  feveral  flowers  ;  as  the  yellow 
from  the  flower  of  the  juniper,  the  red  from  the  poppy,  and 
the  blue  from  the  iris  or  violet.  The  tintfuies  of  thelc  Bowers 
are  extracted  by  digefting  them  feveral  times  in  aqua  vitae,,  or 
by  boiling  them  over  a  ftove  fire  in  a  lixivium  of  pot-alhes  and 
alum.  -  • 

An  artificial  lacca  is  alfo  made  of  Brafil  wood,  boiled  in. a 
lixivium  of  the  branches  of  the  vine,  adding  a  little  cochineal, 
turmeric,  calcined  alum,  and  arfenic,  incorporated  with  the 
bones  of  the  cuttle-fifti  pulverized  and  made  up  into  little  cakes 
and  dried.  If  it  be  to  be  very  red,  they  add  thejuice  of  lemon  to 
it;  to  make  it  brown,  they  add  oil  of  tartar.  Dove-colourcd 
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or  coluirtbine  lacca  is  made  with  Brafil  of  Fernambuc,  deeped 
in  diddled  vinegar  for  the  fpace  of  a  month,  and  mixed  with 
alum  incorporated  in  cuttle-fifh  bone.  For  other  proceffes, 
fee  Golova- Making. 

LACE,  in  commerce,  a  work  compofed  of  many  threads 
of  gold,  diver,  or  dlk,  interwoven  the  one  with  the  other, 
and  worked  upon  a  pillow  with  fpindles  according  to  the 
pattern  dedgned.  The  open-work  is  formed  with  pins, 
which  are  placed  and  difplaced  as  the  fpindles  are  moved.  The 
Importation  of  gold  and  diver  lace  is  prohibited. 

Method  of  cleaning  GoW-Lace  and- Embroidery  when  tar- 
vijbed. — For  this  purpofe  alkaline  liquors  are  by  no  means  to 
be  ufed  5  for  while  they  clean  the  gold,  they  corrode  the  dlk, 
and  change  or  difcharge  its  colour.  Soap  alfo  alters  the  fhade, 
and  even  the  fpecies  of  certain  colours.  But  fpirit  of  wine 
may  be  ufed  without  any  danger  of  its  injuring  either  the 
colour  or  quality  of  the  fubjeft;  and  in  many  cales  proves  as 
effectual,  for  reftoring  the  luftre  of  the  gold,  as  the  corrodve  de¬ 
tergents.  A  rich  brocade,  flowered  with  a  variety  of  colours, 
after  being  difagreeably  tarnifhed,  had  the  luftre  of  the  gold 
perfectly  reftored  by  waflring  it  with  a  foft  brufh  dipt  in  warm 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  fome  of  the  colours  of  the  dlk,  which  were 
likewife  foiled,  became  at  the  fame  time  remarkably  bright  and 
lively.  Spirit  of  wine  feems  to  be  the  only  material  adapted 
to  this  intention,  and  probably  the  boafted  fecret  of  certain 
artifts  is  no  other  than  this  fpirit  difguifed.  Among  liquids. 
Dr.  Lewis  fays,  he  does  not  know  of  any  other  that  is  of 
fufflcient  activity  to  difcharge  the  foul  matter,  without  being 
hurtful  to  the  dlk  :  as  to  powders,  however  tine,  and  however 
cautioufly  ufed,  they  fcratch  and  wear  the  gold,  which  here  is 
only  fuperficial  and  of  extreme  tenuity. 

But  though  fpirit  of  wine  is  the  mod  innocent  material  that 
can  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  in  all  cafes  proper. 
The  golden  covering  may  be  in  fome  parts  worn  off ■,  or  the 
bafe  metal,  with  which  it  had  been  iniquitoufly  alloyed,  may 
be  corroded  by  the  air,  fo  as  to  leave  the  particles  of  the  gold 
difunited  ;  while  the  diver  underneath,  tarnithed  to  a  yellow 
hue,  may  continue  a  tolerable  colour  to  the  whole :  in  which 
cafes  it  is  apparent,  that  the  removal  of  the  tarnifh  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  colour,  and  make  the  lace  or  embro'dery  lefs 
like  gold  than  it  was  before.  A  piece  of  old  tarnithed  gold- 
lace,  cleaned  by  fpirit  of  wine,  was  deprived,  with  its  tarnifn, 
of  the  greateft  part  of  its  golden  hue,  and  looked  now  almoft 
like  dlver-lace, 

Method  of fcparating  the  Gold  and  Silver  from  Lace  with¬ 
out  burning  it.  Cut  the  lace  in  pieces,  and  (having  feparated 
the  thread  from  it  by  which  it  was  fewed  to  the  garment)  tie  it 
up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  boil  it  in  foap-ley,  diluted  with  water, 
till  you  perceive  it  is  diminifhed  in  bulk  ;  which  will  take  up 
but  a  little  time,  unlefs  the  quantity  of  lace  be  very  conldera- 
'ble.  Then  take  out  the  cloth,  and  wafh  it  feveral  times  in 
cold  water,  fqueezing  it  pretty  hard  with  your  foot,  or  beating 
it  with  a  mallet,  to  clear  it  of  the  foap-ley ;  then  untie  the 
cloth,  and  you  will  have  the  metallic  part  of  the  lace  pure,  and 
nowhere  altered  in  colour  or  diminifhed  in  weight. 

This  method  is  abundantly  more  convenient  and  lefs  trouble- 
fome  than  the  common  way  of  burning  ;  and  as  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  ley  will  be  fufflcient,  the  expence  will  be  trifling, 
efpecially  as  the  fame  ley  may  be  ufed  feveral  times,  if  cleared 
of  the  fiiky  calcination.  It  may  be  done  in  either  an  iron  or 
copper  veffel.  The  ley  may  be  had  at  the  foap- boiler’s,  or  it 
may  be  made  of  pearl-afh  and  quick-lime  boiled  together  in-  a 
fufflcient  quantity  of  water.  The  reafon  of  this  hidden  change 
in  the  lace  will  be  evident  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
chemiftry:  for  filk,  on  which  all  our  laces  are  wove,  is  an 
animal  fubftance,  and  all  animal  fubflances  are  foluble  in 
alkalies,  efpecially  when  rendered  more  cauftic  by  the  addition 


of  quick -lime ;  but  the  linen  you  tie  it  in,  being  a  vegetable, 
will  remain  unaltered. 

Blond-LiACE,  a  lace  made  of  fine  linen  thread  or  filk,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  gold  and  filver.  The  pattern  of 
the  lace  is  fixed  upon  a  large  round  pillow ;  and  pins  being 
ftuck  into  the  holes  or  openings  in  the  patterns,  the  threads  are 
interwoven  by  means  of  a  number  of  bobbins  made  of  bone  or 
ivory,  each  of  which  contains  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine  thread, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  lace  exaftly  refemble  the 
pattern.  There  are  feveral  towns  in  England,  and  particularly 
in  Buckinghamfhire,  that  carry  on  this  manufadture ;  but  vaft 
quantities  of  the  fined  lace  have  been  imported  from  Flanders. 

LACEDfEMON  (fab.  hift.),  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta  the  daughter  of 
Europa,  by  whom  he  had  Amyclas  and  Eurydice  the  wife  of 
Acrifius.  He  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the  worfhip  of  the 
Graces  in  Laconia,  and  who  firft  built  them  a  temple.  From 
Lacedaemon  and  his  wife,  the  capital  of  Laconia  was  called 
Lacedarr.on  and  Sparta. 

Lacedaemon-,  a  noble  city  of  Peloponnefus,  called  alfo- 
Sparta ;  thefe  names  differing  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  the 
proper  and  ancient  name  of  the  city,  the  former  of  the  country, 
which  afterwards  came  to  be  applied  to  the  city  (Strabo, 
Stephanus).  See  Sparta.  The  prefent  city  is  called  Mijitroy 
fituated  in  E.  Ion.  23.  o.  N.  lat.  36.  95- 

LAC  ERNA,  a  thick  coarfe  fort  of  military  garment  worn 
by  the  ancients.  The  lacerna  was  a  kind  of  cloak  of  woollen, 
only  ufed  by  the  men  ;  who  wore  it  over  the  toga,  and,  when 
that  was  not  on,  over  the  tunica.  It  was  at  firft  very  thort, 
but  growing  popular  in  the  Roman  army,  it  was  foon 
lengthened. 

The  lacerna  was  fcarce  known  in  Rome  till  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  triumvirate ;  then  indeed  it  came  into 
fafliion  ;  for  the  foldiers  being  then  frequently  in  the  city,  or  at 
the  city  gates,  the  fight  became  familiar  to  the  citizens,  and 
they  fell  into  the  ufe  of  it ;  infomuch  that  it  became  the  com¬ 
mon  drefs  of  the  knights  and  fenators,  till  the  time  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Theodofius,  when  the  fenators  were  prohibited  the 
wearing  of  it  in  the  city. 

The  lacerna  appears  to  have  been  much  the  fame  with  the 
cblamys  and  btrrus ^  Martial  mentions  Iacernae  of  ten  thoufand 
fefterces  price. 

LACERTA,  the  Lizard,  in  Aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of 
the  northern  hemifphere,  including,  according  to  Hevelius,, 
ten  liars,  and  in  the  Britifh  catalogue  fixteen. 

Lacerta,  the  Lizard,  in  zoology.  See  Basiliscus. 

LACHES,  from  the  French  lafher,  i.  e.  laxare ,  or  lafche,. 
ignavus ,  in  the  Englifli  law  fignifies  flacknefs  or  negligence,  as- 
it  appears  in  Littleton,  where  laches  of  entry  is  anegledt  of  the 
heir  to  enter.  And  probably  it  may  be  an  old  Englifti  word  : 
for  where’we  fay  there  is  laches  of  entry,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it 
were  faid  there  is  a  lack  of  entry  ;  and  in  this  fignification  it  io 
ufed.  No  laches  fhall  be  adjudged  in  the  heir  within  age  ; 
and  regularly,  laches  (hall  not  bar  infants  or  femme  coverts  for 
not  entry  or  claim,  to  avoid  defeentsq  but  laches  fhall  be  ac¬ 
counted  in  them  for  non-performance  of  a  condition  annexed 
to  the  ftate  of  the  land. 

LACHESIS,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  Parcae.  Her  name 
is  derived  from  'Ka.'/y tv,  to  meafure  out  by  lot.  She  prefided  over 
futurity,  and  was  reprefented  as  (pinning  the  thread  of  life,  or, 
according  to  others,  holding  the  fpindle.  She  generally  ap¬ 
peared  covered  with- a  garment  variegated  with  ftars,  and  hold¬ 
ing  fpindles  in  her  hand. 

LACHISH,  (anc.  geog.)  a  city  fouthward  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Eufebius  and  St.  Jerom  tell  us,  that  in  their  time 
there  was  a  village  called  Lachifb,  feven  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  fouthward.  Sennacherib  befieged  Lachifh,  but  did  not 
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take  it.  From  thence  it  was  that  he  Tent  Rabthakeb  againft 
Jerufalem.  Here  king  Amaziah  was  ilain  by  his  rebel  fub- 
jeas. 

LACHNEA,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  oaandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranging  under  the  3  ill  order,  Vprccuhe.  There  is 
no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  quadrifid,  with  the  limb  unequal ;  there 
is  one  feed  a  little  refembling  a  berry. 

LACHRYMAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  given  to 
feveral  parts  of  the  eye.  See  Anatomy. 

LACHRYMATORY,  in  antiquity,  a  veffel  wherein  were 
collected  the  tears  of  a  deceafed  perfon’s  friends,  and  preferred 
along  with  the  athes  and  urn.  They  were  fmall  glafs  or 
earthen  bottles,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  phials.  At  the  Ro¬ 
man  funerals,  the  friends  of  the  deceafed,  or  the  presfica;,  wo¬ 
men  hired  for  that  purpofe,  ufed  to  fill  them  with  their  tears, 
and  depofit  them  very  carefully  with  the  allies  in  teftimony  of 
their  lorrow,  imagining  the  manes  of  the  deceafed  were  there¬ 
by  greatly  comforted.  Many  fpecimens  of  them  are  preferved 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  particularly  in  the  Britifn 
Mufeum. 

LACINIUM  (anc.  geeg.),  a  noble  promontory  of  the 
Brutii  in  Italy,  the  fouth  boundary  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus 
and  the  Adriatic;  all  to  the  fouth  of  it  being  deemed  the 
Ionian  fea  :  it  was  famous  for  a  rich  temple  of  Juno,  furnamed 
Lacinia,  with  a  pillar  of  folid  gold  {landing  in  it ;  which 
Hannibal  intending  to  carry  off,  was,  according  to  Cicero, 
difluaded  by  a  dream.  Now  Capo  dclle  Colonne,  from  the 
columns  of  Juno’s  temple,  dill  Handing  on  the  north-cad  coaft 
of  the  Calabria  ultra. 

LACK  of  Rupees,  is  100, coo  rupees;  which,  fuppofing 
them  ftandard,  or  ficcas,  at  2s.  6d.  amounts  to  12,500!. 
fterling. 

LACONIA,  or  Laconica,  a  country  on  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Peloponnefus,  having  Argos  and  Arcadia  on  the 
north,  Meflenia  on  the  welt,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  fouth, 
and  the  bay  of  Argos  at  the  eaft.  Its  extent  from  north  to 
fouth  was  about  50  miles.  It  was  watered  by  the  river 
Eurotas.  The  capital  was  called  Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon.  The 
brevity  with  which  the  Laconians  always  exprefied  themfelvts 
is  now  become  proverbial;  and  by  the  epithet  of  lao.nic  we 
underftand  whatever  is  concife,  and  is  not  loaded  with  un- 
-necefifary  words. 

LACONICUM  (whence  our  term  laconic),  a  fliort  pithy 
fententious  fpcech,  fuch  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  remarka¬ 
ble  for  :  their  way  of  delivering  themfelves  was  very  concile, 
and  much  to  the  purpofe.  See  the  preceding  article. 

LACQUERS,  are  varniflies  applied  upon  tin,  brafs,  and 
£>ther  metals,  to  preferve  them  from  tarnifhing,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  their  colour.  The  bafis  of  lacquers  is  a  tolution  of  the 
refinous  fubftance  called  fecd-lac  in  fpirit  of  wine.  The  fpirit 
ought  to  be  very  much  dephlegmated,  in  order  to  dififolve 
much  of  the  lac.  For  this  purpofe,  tome  authors  direft  dry 
potafh  to  be  thrown  into  the  fpirit.  This  alkali  attracts  the 
water,  with  which  it  forms  a  liquid  that  iublides  dilfinftly 
from  the  fpirit  at  the  bottom  of  the  vellel.  From  this  liquid 
the  fpirit  may  be  feparated  by  decantation.  By  this  method  the 
fpirit  is  much  dephlegmated  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  becomes 
impregnated  with  part  of  the  alkali,  which  depraves  its  colour, 
and  communicates  a  property  to  the  lacquer  of  imbibing 
moifture  from  the  air.  Thefe  inconveniences  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  diddling  the  fpirit ;  or,  if  the  artift  has  not  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  performing  that  procefs,  he  may  cleanfe  the  fpirit  in  a 
great  mealure  from  the  alkali,  by  adding  to  it  fome  calcined 
alum  ;  the  acid  of  which  uniting  with  the  alkali  remaining  iu 
the  fpirit,  forms  with  it  a  vitriolated  tartar,  which,  not  being 
foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  falls  to  the  bottom  together  with  the 
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earth  of  the  decompoied  alutn.  To  a  pint  of  the  dephlegmated 
and  purified  fpirit,  about  three  ounces  of  powdered  Ihell-iac 
are  to  be  added ;  and  the  mixture  to  be  digeded  during  the 
fame  day  with  a  moderate  heat.  The  liquor  ought  then  to  be 
poured  off,  drained,  and  cleared  by  fettling.  This  clear  liquor 
is  now  fit  to  receive  the  required  colour  from  certain  refinous 
colouring  fubftances,  the  principal  of  which  are  gamboge  and 
annotto;  the  former  cf  which  gives  a  yellow,  and  the  latter  an 
orange  colour.  In  order  to  give  a  golden  colour,  two  parts  of 
gamboge  are  added  to  one  of  annotto ;  but  thefe  colouring  fub- 
dances  may  be  feparately  diflolved  in  the  tinClure  of  lac,  and 
the  colour  required  may  be  adjuffed  by  mixing  the  two  dilutions 
in  different  proportions.  When  diver  leaf  or  tin  is  to  be 
lacquered,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  colouring  materials  is 
requifite  than  when  the  lacquer  is  intended  to  be  laid  on  brafs. 

LACTATIQ,  Lactation,  among  medical  writers,  de¬ 
notes  the  giving  fuck.  The  mother's  bread,  if  poffible,  fhould 
be  allowed  the  child,  at  lead  during  the  fird  month ;  for  thus 
the  child  is  more  peculiarly  benefited  by  what  it  fucks,  and 
the  mother  is  preferved  from  more  real  inconveniences  than  the 
fa'fely  delicate  imagine  they  would  fuffer  by  compliance  here¬ 
with  :  but  if  by  reafon  of  an  infirm  conffitution,  or  other 
caufes,  the  mother  cannot  fuckle  her  child,  let  dry  nurfing  under 
the  mother’s  eye  be  purfued. 

When  women  lofe  their  appetite  by  giving  fuck,  both  the 
children  and  themfelves  are  thereby  injured ;  wet  nurfes  are  to 
be  preferred,  who,  during  the  time  they  give  the  bread,  have 
rather  an  increaftd  appetite,  and  diged  more  quickly ;  the 
former  are  apt  to  wade  away,  and  fometimes  die  confumptive. 
In  fhort,  thole  nurfes  with  whom  laClation  may  for  a  while 
agree,  lhould  wean  the  child  as  foon  as  their  appetite  leflens, 
their  llrength  feems  to  fail,  or  a  tendency  to  hyfteric  fymptoms 
is  manifelt. 

V\  hen  the  new-born  child  is  to  be  brought  up  by  the  mother’s 
bread,  apply  it  thereto  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  delivery; 
thus  the  milk  is  fooner  and  more  eafily'  l'upplied,  and  there  is 
lefs  hazard  of  a  fever  than  when  the  child  is  not  put  to  it  be¬ 
fore  the  milk  begins  to  dovv  of  itfelf. 

If  the  mother  does  not  fuckle  her  child,  her  breads  fhould 
be  fo  kept  warm  with  flannels,  or  with  a  hare-fkin,  that  a  con- 
flant  perfpiration  may  be  fupported ;  thus  there  rarely  will 
arife  much  inconvenience  from  the  milk. 

The  child,  notwithftanding  all  our  care  in  dry  nurfing,  fome¬ 
times  pines  if  a  bread  is  not  allowed.  In  this  cafe  a  wet  nurle 
lhould  be  provided,  if  poffible  one  that  hath  not  been  long  de¬ 
livered  of  a  child.  She  fhould  be  young,  of  a  healthy  habit, 
and  an  active  dilpofition,  a  mild  temper,  and  whofe  breads  are 
well  filled  with  milk.  If  the  milk  is  good,  it  is  fweetidi  to  the 
tade,  and  totally  free  from  faltnefs;  to  the  eye  it  appears  thin, 
and  of  a  blueid)  cad.  That  the  woman  bath  her  menfes,  if  in 
other  refpeds  objections  are  not  made,  this  need  net  be  any; 
and  as  to  the  cudom  with  many,  of  abdaining  from  venery 
while  they  continue  to  fuckle  a  child,  it  is  fo  far  without  reafon 
to  fupport  it,  that  the  truth  is,  a  rigorous  chadity  is  as  h'urtful, 
and  often  more  pernicious  than  an  immoderate  ufe  of  venery. 
Amongd  the  vulgar  errors,  is  that  of  red-haired  women  being 
improper  for  wet  nurfes. 

If  the  menles  do  not  appear  during  the  fird  months,  but 
after  dx  or  eight  months  fuckling  they  begin  to  defeend,  the 
child  fhould  be  weaned. 

Wet  nurfes  lhould  eat  at  lead  one  hearty  meal  of  animal 
food  every  day  ;  with  this  a  proper  quantity  of  vegetables 
lhould  be  mixed.  Thin  broth  or  milk  is  proper  for  their 
breakfads  and  their  fuppers;  and  if  the  flrength  lhould  teem  to 
fail  a  little,  a  draught  of  good  ale  fhould  now  and  then  be 
allowed:  but  ipirituous  liquors  mud  in  general  be  fotborne; 
not  but  a  fpoonful  of  rum  may  be  allowed  in  a  quart  of  milk 
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and  water  (that  is,  a  pint  of  each),  which  is  a  proper  common 
drink. 

Though  it  is  well  obferved  by  Dr.  Hunter,  that  the  far 
greater  number  of  thofe  women  who  have  cancers  in  the  bread 
or  womb  are  old  maids,  and  thofe  who  refute  to  give  fuck  to 
their  children  ;  yet  it  is  the  unhappinefs  of  fome  willing  mo¬ 
thers  not  to  be  able  :  for  indance,  thofe  with  tender  conditu- 
tions,  and  who  are  fubjeCt  to  nervous  diforders  ;  thofe  who  do 
not  eat  a  fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  exercife  and  air  :  if  children  are  kept  at  their  breads,  they 
either  die  whilfl  young,  or  are  weak  and  fickly  after  childhood 
is  pad,  and  fo  on  through  remaining  life. 

LACTANTiUS  (Lucius  Ccelius  Firmianus),  a  cele¬ 
brated  author  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Baronius,  an  African ;  but,  according  to  others, 
was  born  at  Fermo  in  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  from  whence 
it  is  imagined  he  was  called  Firmianus.  He  dudied  rhetoric 
under  Arnobius,  and  was  afterwards  a  profeffor  of  that  fcience 
in  Africa  and  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  fo  admired,  that  the' 
emperor  Conftantine  chofe  him  preceptor  to  his  ton  Crifpus 
Caefar.  LaCtantius  was  fo  far  from  feeking  the  pleafures  and 
riches  of  the  court,  that  he  lived  there  in  poverty,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eufebius,  frequently  wanted  neceflaries.  His 
works  are  written  in  elegant  Latin  ;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  1.  De  ira  d'rv'ma .  2.  De  oprribus  Dei,  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  divine  providence.  3.  Divine 
Inditutions,  in  feven  books.  This  is  the  raoft  confiderable  of 
all  his  works  :  he  there  undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Chridian  religion,  and  to  refute  all  the  difficulties  that  had 
been  railed  againlt  it  ;  and  he  folidly,  and  with  great  ftrength, 
attacks  the  illufions  of  paganifm.  His  ftyle  is  pure,  clear,  and 
natural,  and  his  expreflions  noble  and  elegant,  on  which  account 
he  has  been  called  the  Cicero  of  the  Cbriftians.  There  is  alfo 
attributed  to  him  a  treatife  De  morte  perfecutorum ;  but  leveral 
of  the  learned,  doubt  its  being  written  by  Laftantius.  The 
mod  copious  edition  of  Ladhantius’s  works  is  that  of  Paris 
in  1 748,  2  vols.  4to. 

LACTEALS,  or  Lacteal  Vessels,  a  kind  of  long  {lender 
tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  chyle  from  the  intelbines  to 
the  common  refervatory.  See  Anatomy. 

LACTIFEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  plants  abounding 
with  a  milky  juice,  as  the  fow-thidle  and  the  like.  The  name 
of  JaFiiferous,  or  JaFtefcent,  is  given  to  all  thofe  plants  which 
abound  with  a  thick-coloured  juice,  without  regarding  whelher 
it  is  white  or  not.  Mod  lactiferous  plants  are  poifonuus,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  with  compound  flowers,  which  are  generally  of  an 
innocent  quality. 

Of  the  poifoncus  la&efcent  plants  the  mod  remarkable  are 
Jfumach,  agaric,  maple,  burning  thorny  plant,  caffada,  celan¬ 
dine,  puccoon,  prickly  poppy,  and  the  plants  of  the  natural 
order  contorts,  as  fwallow-wort,  apocynum,  cynauchum,  and 
cerbera.  The  bell-fhaped  flowers  are  partly  noxious,  as  cardi¬ 
nal  flower  ;  partly  innocent,  as  campanula. 

Among  the  ladtefcent  plants  with  compound  flowers  that 
are  innocent  in  their  quality,  may  be  mentioned  dandelion, 
picris,  hyoferis,  wild  lettuce,  gum  -  fuccory,  hawk  -  weed, 
baftard  hawk  weed,  hypochseris,  goat’s-beard,  and  mod:  fpe- 
cies  of  lettuce  ;  we  fay  mod  fpecies,  becaufe  the  prickly  fpecies 
of  that  genus  are  faid  to  be  of  a  very  virulent  and  poifonous 
nature  ;  though  Mr.  Lightfoot  denies  this,  and  affirms  that  they 
are  a  fafe  and  gentle  opiate,  and  that  a  fyrup  made  from  the 
leaves  and  dalks  is  preferable  to  the  common  diacodium. 

LACTUCA,  in  botany  1  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  sequa- 
lis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  :  and  in, 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofitce, 
The  receptacle -is  naked;  the  calyx  imbricated,  cylindrical, 
•with  a  membranaceous  margin;  the  pappus  is  Ample,  dipa- 


ted,  or  dalked.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  mod  of  whicft'Sf* 
plants  of  no  ufe,  and  never  cultivated  but  in  botanic  gardens. 
for  variety'.  Thofe  commonly  cultivated  in  the  kitchen-garden 
for  ufe,  are,  1 .  The  common  or  garden  lettuce.  2.  Cabbage 
lettuce.  3.  Silefia  lettuce.  4.  Dutch  brown  lettuce.  5-  Alep¬ 
po  lettuce.  6.  Imperial  lettuce.  7.  Green  capuchin  lettuce. 
S.Verfailles  or  upright  white  Cos  lettuce.  9.  BlackCos.  10.  Red 
Cos.  11.  Red  capuchin  lettuce.  12.  Roman  lettuce.  13.  Prince 
lettuce.  14.  Royal  lettuce.  15.  Egyptian  Cos  lettuce. 

The  fird  of  thefe  forts  is  very  common;  in  all  gardens,  and 
is  commonly  fown  for  cutting  very  young,  to  mix  with  other 
lalad  herbs  in  fpring ;  and  the  fecond,  or  cabbage  lettuce,  is 
only  this  mended  bv  culture.  It  may  be  fown  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  but  in  the  hot  months  requires  to  be  fown  in  fhady 
borders.  The  cabbage  lettuce  may  alfo  be  fown  at  different 
feafons,  to  have  a  continuation  of  it  through  the  fummer.. 
The  fird  crop  Ihould  be  fown  in  February,  in- an  open  fituation  ; 
the  others  at  three  weeks  didance  ;  but  the  later  ones  under 
covert,  but  not  under  the  drippings  of  trees.  The  Silefia, 
imperial,  royal,  black,  white,  and  upright  Cos  lettuces,  may 
be  fird  fown  in  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  on  a  warm  light  foil,  and  in  an  open  fituation  :  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  mud  be  thinned  to  15  inches 
didance  every  way;  they  will  then  require  no  further  care  than 
the  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds  ;  and  the  black  Cos,,  as  it 
grows  large,  fhould  have  its  leaves  tied  together  to  whiten  the 
inner  part.  Succeeding  crops  of  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in 
April,  May,  and  June  ;  and-  toward  the  latter  end  of  Auguft 
they  may  be  fown  for  a  winter  crop,  to  be  preferved  under 
glades,  or  in  a  bed  arched  over  with  hoops  and  covered  with, 
mats.  The  mod  valuable  of  all  the  Englifh  lettuces- are  the 
white  Cos  or  the  Verfailles,  the  Silefia,  and  the  black  Cos.. 
The  brown  Dutch  and  .the  green  capuchin  are  very  hardy,  and. 
may  be  fown  late  under  walls,  where  they  will  dand:  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  be  valuable  when  no  others  are  to  be  had.  The  red 
capuchin,  Roman,  and  prince  lettuce,  are  very  early  kinds, 
and  are  fown  for  variety  ;  as  are  alfo  the  Aleppo  ones  for  the. 
beauty  of  their  fpotted  leaves. 

The  feveral  forts  of  garden  lettuces  are  very  wholefome, 
emollient,  cooling  falad  herbs,  eafy  of  digedion,  and  fome- 
what  loofeni.ug  the  belly.  Mod  writers  fuppofe  that  they  have 
a  narcotic  quality ;  and  indeed  in  many  cafes  they  contribute, 
to  procure  red  ;  this  they  effeCt  by  abating  heat,  and  relaxing, 
the  fibres.  The  feeds  are  in- the  number  of  the  four  lefier  cold 
feeds. 

The  virofa,  or  drong-feented  wild  lettuce,  which  is  indige¬ 
nous  in  Britain,  and  grows  in  fome  places  in  confiderable 
abundance,  differs  very  efi’entially  in  its  qualities  from  the 
garden  lettuce.  Although  it  has  not  been  introduced  into, 
any  of  the  modern  pharmacopoeias,  yet  it  has  of  late  been, 
highly  extolled  for  fome  purpofes  in  medicine.  It  fmells 
drongly  of  opium,  and  refembles  it  in  fome  of  its  effects 
and  its  narcotic  power,  like  that  of  the  poppy  heads,  refidea 
in  its  nvlky  juice.  An  extradl  from  the  expreffed  juice  ia 
recommended  in  fmall  dofes  in  dropfy.  In  dropfies  of  long 
danding,  proceeding  from  vifceral  obdruClions,  it  has  been 
given  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  a-day.  It  is  faid.to- 
agree  with  the  domach,  to  quench  third,  to  be  gently  laxative,, 
powerfully  diuretic,  and  fomewhat  diaphoretic.  Plentiful 
dilution  is  allowed  during  its  operation.  Dr.  Collin  of  Vienna 
afferts,  that  out  of  24  dropfical  patients,  all  but  one  wera 
cured  by  this  medicine. 

LACUNfE,  among  anatomids,  certain  excretoty  canals  in 
the  genital  parts  of  women. 

LACUNAR,  in  architecture,  an  arched  roof  or  ceilirg, 
more  efpecially  the  plaokijag  or  flooring  above  porticos  Ql 
piazzas. 
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LACYDES,  a  Greek  philofopher,  born  at  Cyrene,  was 
the  difciple  of  Arcefilaus,  and  hi?  fucceffor  in  the  'academy. 
He  taught  in  a  garden  given  him  by  Attalus  king  of  Pc-ga- 
jnus  ;  but  that  prince  fending  for  him  to  court,  he  replied, 

*'  That  the  pictures  of  kings  fliould  be  viewed  at  a  didance.” 
He  imitated  his  matter  in  the  pleafure  he  too!:  in  doing  good 
without  caring  to  have  it  known  :  he  had  a  goofe  which  fol¬ 
lowed  him  every  where  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ;  and  when 
fhe  died,  he  made  a  funeral  for  her,  which  was  as  magnificent 
as  if  it  had  been  for  a  fon  or  a  brother.  He  taught  the  fame 
doftrine  as  Arcefilaus  ;  and  pretended  that  we  ought  to  deter  • 
mine  nothing,  but  always  to  fulpend  our  opinion.  He  died 
212  B.  C. 

LADDER,  a  frame  made  with  a  number  of  Reps,  by 
means  of  which  people  may  afcend,  as  on  a  flair,  to  places 
otherwife  inaccetfible. 

Scaling  Ladders,  in  the  military  art,  are  ufed  in  fcaling 
when  a  place  is  to  be  taken  by  furprife.  They  are  made  feve- 
ral  ways  :  here  we  make  them  of  flat  ftaves,  fo  that  they  may 
move  about  their  pins,  and  fliut  like  a  parallel  ruler,  for  con 
veniently  carrying  them:  the  French  make  them  of  feveral 
pieces,  fo  as  to  be  joined  together,  and  to  be  made  of  any 
neceflary  length  :  fometimes  they  are  made  of  Angle  ropes, 
knotted  at  proper  diflances,  with  iron  hooks  at  each  end,  one 
to  fatten  them  upon  fhe  wall  above,  and  the  other  in  the 
ground;  and  fometimes  they  are  made  with  two  ropes,  and 
Haves  between  them,  to  keep  the  ropes  at  a  proper  diftance, 
and  to  tread  upon.  When  they  are  ufed  in  the  aftlion  of 
■Ending' balls',  they  ought  to  be  rather  too  long  than  too  fhort, 
and  to  be  given  in  charge  only  to  the  ftouteft  of  the  detach¬ 
ment.  The  foldiers  fhould  carry  thefe  ladders  with  the  left 
arm  patted  through  the  fecond  ftep,  taking  care  to  hold  them 
upright  clofe  to  their  fides,  and  very  fhort  below,  to  prevent 
any  accident  in  leaping  into  the  ditch. 

The  firft  rank  of  each  divifion,  provided  with  ladders, 
fhould  fet  out  with  the  reft  at  the  fignal,  marching  refolutely 
with  their  firelocks  flung,  to  jump  into  the  ditch:  when  they 
are  arrived,  they  fhould  apply  their  ladders  againft  the  parapet, 
obferving  to  place  them  towards  the  falient  angles  rather  than 
the  middle  of  the  curtain,  becaufe  the  enemy  have  lefts  force 
there.  Care  mutt  be  taken  to  place  the  ladders  within  a  foot 
of  each  other,  and  not  to  give  them  too  much  or  too  little 
flope,  fo  that  they  may  not  be  overturned  or  broke  with  the 
weight  of  the  foldiers  mounting  upon  them. 

The  ladders  being  applied,  they  who  have  carried  them, 
and  they  who  come  -after,  fhould  mount  up,  and  ruflt  upon 
the  enemy  fword  in  hand  :  if  he  who  goes  firft  happens  to  be 
overturned,  the  next  fhould  take  care  not  to  be  thrown  down 
by  his  comrade;  but,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  mount 
himfelf,  fo  as  not  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  load  his  piece. 

As  the  foldiers  who  mount  firft  may  be  eafily  tumbled  over, 
and  their  fall  may  caufte  the  attack  to  fail,  it  would  perhaps 
be  right  to  prutetl  their  breafts  \\  ith  the  fore-parts  of  cuirafles ; 
becaufe,  if  they  can  penetrate,  the  reft  may  eafily  follow. 

The  fuccefs  of.  an  attack  by  fcaling  is  infallible,  if  they 
mount  the  four  fides  at  once,  and  take  care  to  fhower  a  num¬ 
ber  of  grenad  -s  amongft  the  enemy,  efpecially  when  fupported 
by  fome  grenit  r-s  and  picquets,  who  fhare  the  attention  and 
fire  of  the  enemy. 

LADEN,  in  the  fea  language,  the  ftate  of  a  fhip  when 
fhe  is  charged  with  a  weight  or  quantity  of  any  fort  of  mer- 
chandifes,  or  other  materials,  equal  to  her  tonnage  or  burden. 
If  the  cargo  with  which  fhe  is  laden  is  extremely  heavy,  her 
burden  is  determined  by  the  weight  of  the  goods  ;  and  if  it  is- 
light,  fhe  carries  as  much  as  fhe  can  fovu,  to  be  fit  for  the 
purpofes  of  navigation.  As  a  ton  in  meafure  is  generally 
animated  at  2000  lb.  in  weight,  a  retlei  of  2cq  tons  ought 


accordingly  to  carry  a  weight  equal  to  400,000  lb.  when  ftbe 
matter  of  which  the  cargo  is  compofed  is  fpecifically  heavier 
than  the  water  in  which  fhe  floats  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  cargo  is  fo  heavy  that  file  cannot  float  high  enough  with 
fo  great  a  quantity  of  it  as  her  hold  will  contain. 

Laden  in  Bulk,  the  ftate  of  being  freighted  with  a  cargo 
whi  h  is  neither  in  calks,  boxes,  bales,  nor  cafes,  but  lies 
loofe  in  the  hold,  being  defended  from  the  moifture  or  wet  of 
the  hold  by  a  number  of  mats  and  a  quantity  of  dunage. 
Such  are  ufually  the  cargoes  of  corn,  fait,  or  fuch  materials. 

LADENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  feated  on  the  river  Neckar,  in  E.  Ion.  8.  42,  N. 
lat.  49.  27.  It  belongs  to  the  bifhopric  of  Worms,  and  the 
elector  Palatine. 

LADOGA,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  feated  on  a 
great  lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  has  a  communication 
with  the  gulf  of  Finland,  by  the  river  Nieva;  and  it  abounds 
in  fifh,  particularly  falmon.  E.  Ion.  33.  29.  N.  lat.  60.  o. 

LADOGNA,  or  Lacedogna,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  cf  Naples,  and  in  the  Capitanata,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  E.  long.  .5.  12.  N.  lat.  41.  1 6. 

LADON  (anc.  geo g.),  a  river  of  Arcadia  falling  into  the 
Alphkus.  The  metamorphofis  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel,  and 
of  Syrinx  into  a  reed,  happened  near  its  banks. 

L  \DRONE  or  Marian  Illands,  a  clufter  of  twelve 
iflands  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  about  1450  of  eaft  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  between  the  1  ith  and  21ft  degree  of  north. latitude. 
They  were  firft  difeovered  by  Magellan,  who  failed  round  the 
world  through  the  ftraits  which  bear  his  name.  He  gave  them 
the  name  of  Ladrone  IJlands,  or  the  If  aids  of  Thieves,  from 
the  thievifh  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time 
thefe  iflands  were  difeovered  by  the  Europeans,  the  natives 
we re,lo tally  unacquainted  with  any  other  country  befides  their 
own  ;  and  having  no  traditionary  accounts  of  their  own  origin, 
they  imagined  that  the  author  of  their  race  was  formed  of  a 
piece  of  the  rock  of  Funa,  one  of  their  ffnalleft  iflands. 
Many  things  looked  upon  by  us  as  abfolutely  neceflary  to  our 
exiftence,  were  utterly  unknown  to  thele  people.  They  had 
no  animals  of  any  fort  ;  and  would  not  even  have  had  any 
idea  of  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  birds  ;  and  even  of  them 
they  had  but  one  fpecies,  fomewhat  like  the  turtle-dove,  which 
they  never  killed  for  eating,  but  only  tamed  them,  and  taught 
them  to  fpeak.  They  were  much  aftonifhed  on  feeing  a  horfe 
which  a  Spanifh  captain  left  among  them  in  1673,  and  could 
not  for  a  long  time  be  fatisfied  with  admiring  him.  But  what 
is  raofl  furprifing  and  incredible  in  their  hilory  is,  that  they 
were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  element  of  fire,  till  Ma¬ 
gellan,  provoked  by  their  repeated  thefts,  burned  one  of  their 
villages.  When  they  faw  their  wooden  houfes  blazing,  they 
firft  thought  that  the  fire  was  a  beaft  which  fed  upon  the  wood  ; 
and  fome  of  them  who  came  too  near  being  burned,  the  reft 
flood  at  a  diftance,  left  they  fliould  be  devoured  or  poifoned  by 
the  breathings  of  this  terrible  animal. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones  are  olive-coloured,  but  not 
of  fuch  a  deep  dye  as  thole  of  the  Philippine  iflands :  their 
ftature  is  good,  and  their  limbs  well  proportioned.  Though, 
their  food  confifts  entirely  of  fifh,  fruits,  and  roots,  yet  they 
are  fo  fat,  that  to  ftrahgers  they  appear  fwelled,  but  this  does 
not  render  them  lels  nimble  and  active,  tthey  often  live  to 
100  years  or  more,  yet  retain,  the  health  and  vigour  of  men 
of  50.  The  men  go  ftark  naked,  but  the  women  are  covered. 
They  are  not  ill -looked,  and  take  great  care  of  their  beauty, 
though  th<  :r  ideas  on  that  iubjeft  are  very  different  from  ours. 
They  love  black  teeth  and  white  hair.  Hence  one  of  their 
principal  occupations  is  to  keep  their  teeth  black  by  the  help 
of  certain  herbs,  and  to  whiten  their  hair,  fprinkling  upon  it 
a  certain  water  for  this  purpole.  The  women  have  their  bait 
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-very  long  ;  "but  the  men  generally  fitave  it  clofe,  except  a  (ingle 
lock  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  after  the  manner  of  the  Japa- 
Jiefe.  Their  language  much  refembles  that  of  the  people  called 
Tagales  in  the  Philippine  iflands.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
with  a  loft  aud  eafy  pronunciation.  One  of  its  chief  graces 
confifts  in  the  facility  of  tranfpofing  words,  and  even  all  the 
fyllables  of  one  word  ;  and  thus  furnifning  a  variety  of  double 
meanings,  with  which  thefe  people  are  greatly  delighted. 
Though  plunged  in  the  deepel't  ignorance,  and  deftitute  of 
every  thing  valued  by  the  reft  of  mankind,  no  nation  ever 
fhowed  more  prefumption,  or  a  greater  conceit  of  themfelves, 
than  thefe  iflanders,  looking  on  their  own  nation  as  the  only 
wife,  fenfible,  and  polifhed  one  in  the  world,  and  beholding 
every  other  people  with  the  gTeateft  contempt.  Though  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  vet,  like  every  other 
nation,  they  have  their  fables  which  ferve  them  for  hiftory, 
and  fome  poems  which  they  greatly  admire.  A  poet  is  .with 
them  a  character  of  the  fir  ft  eminence,  and  greatly  refpe£ted. 

We  neither  know  at  what  time  nor  from  what  place  the  La- 
drone  iflands  were  firft  peopled.  As  Japan  lies  within  fix  or 
feven  days  fail  of  them,  fome  have  been  induced  to  believe, 
that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones  came  from  Japan. 
But  from  their  greater  refemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  iflands  than  to  the  Japanefe,  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  came  from  the  former  than  the  latter.  Formerly 
molt  of  the  iflands  were  inhabited  ;  and  about  90  years  ago, 
the  three  principal  itlands,  Guam,  Tinian,  and  Rota,  are  faid  to 
have  contained  50,000  people;  but  fince  that  time,  Tinian 
hath  been  entirely  depopulated,  and  only  200  or  300  Indians 
left  at  Rota  to  cultivate  rice  for  the  itland  of  Guam,  which 
alone  is  inhabited  by  Europeans,  and  where  the  Spaniards  have 
a  governor  and  a  garrifon  :  here  alfo  the  annual  Manilla  ftiip 
touches  for  refrefhments  in  her  paffage  from  Acapulco  to  the 
Philippines.  The  ifland  of  Tinian  afforded  an  afylum  to  com¬ 
modore  Anfon  in  1742  ;  and  the  mafterly  manner  in  which 
the  author  of  that  voyage  paints  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
country,  hath  given  a  degree  of  eftimation  not  only  to  this 
ifland,  but  to  all  the  reft,  which  they  had  not  before.  Com¬ 
modore  Byron,  in  17 t5j,  continued  nine  weeks  at  Tinian,  and 
anchored  in  the  very  fpot  where  the  Centurion  lay  ;  but  gives 
a  much  lefs  favourable  account  of  this  climate  and  country 
than  the  former  navigator.  The  water,  he  fays,  is  brackifh, 
and  full  of  worms  ;  many  of  his  men  were  feized  with  fevers, 
occafioned  by  the  intenfe  heat  ;  the  thermometer,  which  was 
kept  on  board  the  ftiip,  generally  ftood  at  85°,  which  is  but 
jo  or  11  degrees  lels  than  the  heat  of  the  blood  at  the  heart ; 
and  had  the  inftrument  been  afhore,  he  imagines  it  would  have 
Rood  much  higher  than  it  did.  It  was  with  the  greateft  diffi¬ 
culty  that  they  coulu  penetrate  through  the  woods ;  and  when 
they  had  fortunately  killed  a  bull,  and  with  prodigious  labour 
dragged  it  through  the  forefts  to  the  beach,  it  flunk,  and  was 
full  of  fly  b:  s  by  the  time  it  reached  the  ftiip.  The  poultry 
w?s  ill  tatted ;  and  within  an  hour  after  it  was  killed,  the 
fleffi  be<  e  as  green  as  grafs,  and  fwarmed  with  maggots. 
The  wild  hogs  were  very  fierce  ;  and  fo  large,  that  a  carcafe 
frequently  wei  bed  200  pounds.  Cotton  and  indigo  were 
found  «n  the  bland.  Captain  Wallis  continued  here  a  month 
In  ;  7  7,  ut  _n  ,kes  no  fuch  complaints. 

LADY,  ;".!e  derived  from  two  Saxon  words,  which  fig- 
nifv  luaf-J  y,  which  words  have  in  time  been  contrasted  into 
the  .  refen i  appellation.  It  properly  belongs  only  to  the 
daughters  of  ear  s,  and  all  of  higher  rank  ;  butcuftom  has  made 
it  a  word  '  cotnplaifahce  for  the  wives  of  knights  aud  gentle¬ 
men  A-  ,0  he  anginal  application  of  this  expreffion,  it 
may  be  obk’.  '  td,  that  heretofore  it  was  the  fafhion  for  thofi; 
fam’Hes,  'whom  God  had  bleffed  with  affluence,  to  live  con- 
ftantly  at  their  ^.anuon-houfes  in  the  country,  and  that  once 


a-week,  or  oftener,  the  lady  of  the  manor  diftributed  to  her 
poor  neighbours,  with  her  own'  hands,  a  certain  quantity  of 
bread  :  but  the  praftice,  which  gave  rife  to  this  title,  is  now  as 
little  known  as  the  meaning  of  it :  however,  it  may  be  from 
that  bofpitable  cuflom,  that  to  this  day  the  ladies  in  this  king¬ 
dom  alone  ferve  the  meat  at  their  own  table. 

Lady’s  Bedjlraw.  See  Gallium. 

Lady’s  Mantle.  See  Alchemilla. 

Lady’s  Smock.  See  Cardamixe. 

Lady’s  Slipper.  See  Cypriped:UM. 

Lady’s  Traces.  See  Ophkys. 

Lady-ZXzv,  in  law,  the  25  th  of  March,  being  the  annunci¬ 
ation  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  See  Annunciation. 

L7ELIUS  (Caius),  a  Roman  conful  and  great  orator,  fur- 
named  the  Wife,  diftinguifihed  himfelf  in  Spain  in  the  war 
againft  Viriathus  the  Spanifh  general.  He  is  highly  praifed  by. 
Cicero,  who-  gives  an  admirable  defeription  of  the  intimate 
friendftrip  which  fubfifted  between  Laelius  and  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger.  His  eloquence,  his  modefty,  and  his  abilities, 
acquired  him  a  great  reputation;  and  he  is  thought  to  have 
aflifled  Terence  in  his  comedies.  Ke  died  about  126  B.  C. 

LJENA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  gown  worn  by  the  Roman 
augurs,  and  peculiar  to  their  office.  In  this  gown  they  covered 
their  heads  when  they  made  their  observations  on  the  flight  of 
birds,  &rc.  See  AuGur. 

LAER.  See  Bamboccio. 

L7E3YRYGON  -  S,  the  mod  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily. 
Some  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  fame  as  the  people  of  Leontium, 
and  to  have  been  neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  oa 
human  flefh  ;  and  when  Ulyfles  came  on  their  coafts,  they 
funk  his  (hips  and  devoured  his  companions.  They  were  of  a 
gigantic  ftature,  according  to  Homer’s  defeription.  A  colony 
of  them,  as  fome  luppofe,  pafled  over  into  Italy  with  Lamus 
at  their  head,  where  they  built  the  town  of  Formiae,  whence 
the  epithet  of  Lesjlrygonia  is  often  ufed  for  that  of  Formiana. 

LAET  (John  de),  a  writer  in  the  17th  century,  born  at 
Antwerp,  was  diredfor  of  the  Weft  India  company.  He  ac¬ 
quired  great  (kill  in  the  languages,  in  hiftory,  and  geography  ; 
and  had  the  management  of  Elzevir’s  edition  of  A  Defeription 
of  mod  Kingdoms  in  the  World,  printed  in  Latin.  He  wrote 
in  French,  A  Defeription  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  other  works  ; 
and  died  in  1649. 

LAETIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be* 
longing  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful. 
The  corolla  is  pentapetalous,  or  none  ;  the  calyx ds  pentaphyl- 
lous;  the  fruit  unilocular  and  trigonal ;  the  feeds  have  a  pulpy 
arillus  or  coat.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  America. 
One  of  them,  the  apetala,  or  gum-wood,  Dr.  Wright  informs 
us,  is  very  common  in  the  woodlands  and  copfes  of  Jamaica, 
where  it  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height  and  thicknefs.  The 
trunks  are  fmooth  and  white ;  the  leaves  are  three  inches 
long,  a  little  ferrated,  and  fomewhat  hairy.  The  ftamina  are 
yellow,  without  petals  :  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  plum  ;  and 
when  ripe,  opens  and  (hows  a  number  of  fmall  feeds  in  a  reddifti 
pulp.  Pieces  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  fufpended  in  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  difeharge  a  clear  turpentine  or  balfam,  which  con¬ 
cretes  into  a  white  refin,  and  which  feems  to  be  the  fame  as 
gum  fandarach.  Pounce  is  there  made  of  it ;  and  our  author 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  ufeful  in  medicine  like  other 
gums  of  the  fame  nature. 

LJEVINUS  (Torukntinus),  commonly  called  Vandcr 
Bekin,  or  Torrentin,  was  a  native  of  Ghent,  and  bred  in  the 
univerfity  of  Louvain.  He  afterwards  made  the  tour  of  Italy, 
where  his  virtues  obtained  him  the  fiiendfliip  of  the  mod  illul- 
trious  perfonages  of  his  time.  On  his  return  to  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  he  was  made  canon  of  Liege,  and  vicar- general  to  Erneft 
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de  Baviere,  bithop  of  that  fee.  At  length,  having  executed  a 
fuccefsful  emhafiy  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  bifhopric  of  Antwerp  ;  from  whence  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  metropolitan  church  ot  Mechlin,  and  died  there  in  j  1595, 
He  founded  a  college  of  Jefuits  at  Louvain,  to  which  he'  left 
his  library,  medals,  and  curiofities.  Pie  wrote  fcveral  poems 
that  procured  him  the  charadler  of  being,  after  Horace,  the 
prince  of  the  lyric  poets. 

LASV1US,  a  Latin  poet.  It  is  not  well  known  when  he 
lived,  but  probably  he  was  more  ancient  than  Cicero.  He 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  Erot 'j'lignia,  i.  e.  love  games.  Aulus 
Gellius  quotes  two  lines  of  it.  Apulcius  alio  quotes  fix  lines 
from  the  fame  poet ;  but  he  does  not  tell  from  what  work  he 
borrowed  them.  Laevius  had  alfo  compofed  a  poem  entitled 
The  Centaurs,  which  Fettus  quotes  under  the  title  of  Petrarum. 

LAGAN,  orLAGON.  See  Fi.otson. 

LAGEMAN  (lagammanmis),  homo  bairns  legem,  or  homo 
legalis,  feu  legitimus  ;  fuch  as  we  call  now  “  good  men  of  the 
jury.”  The  word  is  frequently  ufed  in  Domefday,  and  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confefl'or,  cap.  38. 

LAGEN  ( lagena ),  in  ancient  time,  was  a  meafure  of  wine, 
containing  fix  fextarii  :  whence  probably  is  derived  our  Jla^on. 
The  lieutenant  of  the  tower  has  the  privilege  to  take  unam  la- 
genam  vim  ante  malum  £?*  retro,  of  all  wine  thips  that  come 
upon  the  Thames  ;  and  Sir  Peter  Leicefter,  in  his  Antiquities 
of  Chefhire,  interprets  lagena  vini,  “  a  bottle  of  wine." 

LAGERSTROEMI  A,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  4o  the  polyamlria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
corolla  is  hexapetalous,  and  curled  ;  the  calyx  fexfid,  and  cam- 
panulated  ;  there  are  many  (lamina,  and  of  thel'e  the  fix  exte¬ 
rior  ones  thicker  than  the  reft,  and  longer  than  the  petals. 

LAGNY,  atown  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine  and 
Marne  and  late  province  of  the  Ifte  of  France,  with  a  late  fa¬ 
mous  Benedidtine  abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  Marne,  13  miles 
E.  of  Paris.  Lon.  2.  45.  E.  Lat.  48.  50.  N. 

LAGOECIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  involucrum 
is  univerial  and  partial ;  the  petals  bifid ;  the  feeds  folitary, 
inferior. 

LAGOON  island,  one  of  the  new  difeovered  iflands  in  the 
South  Sea,  lying  in  S.  lat.  18.  47.  W.  Ion.  139.  28.  It  is 
of  an  oval  form,  with  a  lake  in  the  middle,  which  occupies  much 
the  greateft  part  of  it.  The  whole  ifland  is  covered  with  trees 
of  different  growth.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Indians,  tall, 
of  a  copper  colour,  with  long  black  hair.  Their  weapons  are 
poles  or  fpikes,  which  are  twice  as  long  as  themfelves.  Their 
habitations  were  feen  under  fome  clumps  of  palm-trees,  which 
formed  very  beautiful  groves.  This  illand  was  dilcoyored  by 
captain  Cook  in  April  1769. 

LAGOPUS,  in  ornithology.  See  Tetrao. 

LAGOS,  a  fea-port  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Algarva,  with  a  callle  near  the  fea,  where  there  is  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  and  where  the  Englifh  fleets  bound  to  the  Straits  ufuallv 
take  in  frefli  water.  W.  long.  8.  5.  N.  lat.  36.  45. 

LAGLTNA,  or  San  Chrifloval  de  Laguna,  a  confiderable 
town  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriff,  near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  It  has  very  handfome  buildings,  and 
a  fine  fquare.  W.  long.  16.  24.  N.  lat.  28.  30. 

LAGUNES  of  Venice,  are  marfhes  or  lakes  in  Italy  on 
which  Venice  is  feated.  They  communicate  with  the  fea,  and 
are  the  fecurity  of  the  city.  There  are  about  fixty  iflands  in 
thefe  Lagunes,  which  together  make  a  bithop’s  fee.  Eurano 
is  the  moft  confiderable,  next  to  thofe  on  which  Venice  (lands. 

LAGURUS,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  fourth  order,  Gramma.  The  calyx  is  bi- 
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valved,  with  a  villous  awn  ;  the  exterror  petal  of  the  corolla 
terminated  by  two  awns,  with  a  third  on  its  back  retorted. 

LAHOLM,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Gothland,  and  territory  of  Holland,  feated  near  the  Baltic 
Sea,  with  a  caftle  and  a  harbour,  in  E.  long.  13.  13.  N. 
lat.  56.35. 

LAHOR,  a  large  town  of  Alia,  in  Indoftan,  and  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  and  one  of  the  moll  confider¬ 
able  in  the  Mogul’s  dominions.  It  is  of  a  vaft  circumference, 
and  contains  a  great  number  of  mofques,  public  baths,  cara- 
vanferas,  and  pagods.  It  was  the  refidence  of  the  Great  Mogul; 
but  tince  the  removal  of  the  court,  the  fine  palace  is  going  to 
decay.  There  is  a  magnificent  walk  of  fliady  trees,  which  runs 
from  this  to  Agra,  that  is  upwards  of  300  miles.  Here  they 
have  manufa&ures  of  cotton  cloths  and  (luffs  of  all  kinds,  and 
they  make  very  curious  carpets.  Eall  long.  75.  55.  North 
lat.  3 1.  40. 

LAINEZ  (James),  a  Spaniard,  companion  of  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  fecond  general  of  the  Jefuits,  and  a  man  of  a  more 
daring  and  political  chara&er.  Having  procured  from  pope 
Paul  IV.  the  perpetual  generalthip  of  the  new  order  of  Jefuits, 
after  the  death  of  Ignatius,  he  got  the  following  privileges  ra¬ 
tified  by  that  pontiff',  which  (how  that  he  was  in  fail  the  founder 
of  the  word  part  of  their  inftitution  :  1.  The  right  of  making 

all  forts  of  contradls  (without  the  privity  of  the  community) 
vetted  in  the  generals  and  their  delegates.  2.  That  of  giving 
authenticity  to  all  comments  and  explanations  of  their  contli- 
tutions.  3.  The  power  of  making  new,  and  altering  the  old  : 
this  opened  the  door  to  their  bloody  political  tenets,  not  to  be 
attributed  to  Loyola.  4.  That  of  having  prifons  independent 
of  the  fecular  authority,  in  which  they  put  to  death  refradlor y 
brethren.  Lainez  died  in  1565,  aged  53. 

LAIRESSE  (Gerard),  an  eminent  Flemitb  painter,  born  at 
Liege  in  1640.  He  received  the  principal  part  of  his  inftruc- 
tion  from  his  father  Renierede  Lairefle,  though  he  is  alfo  ac¬ 
counted  a  difciple  of  Bartolet.  He  firft  fettled  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  lived  in  diftrelTed  circumftances  ;  but  an  accidental 
recommendation  carrying  him  to  Amfterdam,  he  foon  ex¬ 
changed  want  and  obfeurity  for  affluence  and  reputation.  H© 
was  a  perfect  matter  of  hiftory  ;  his  defigns  are  diftinguitbed  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  compofition  ;  and  the  back  grounds,  when¬ 
ever  the  fubjedts  required  it,  are  rich  in  architecture,  which  is 
an  uncommon  circutnftanre  in  that  country.  He  had  the  un- 
happinefs  to  lofe  his  fight  feveral  years  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  17 11  ;  fo  that  the  treatife  on  defign  and  colour¬ 
ing,  which  patles  under  his  name,  was  not  wrote  by  him,  but 
collected  from  his  oblervations  after  he  was  blind,  and  publithed 
after  his  death.  He  had  three  fons,  two  of  whom  were  painters; 
and  alfo  three  brothers,  Erneft,  James,  and  John  :  Erneft  and 
John  painted  animals,  and  Janies  was  a  flower- painter.  He 
engraved  a  good  deal  in  aquafortis  :  his  works  confift  of  256 
plates,  above  half  of  which  were  done  with  his  own  hand.  He 
wrote  an  excellent  book  on  the  art,  which  has  been  tranflated 
into  Englifh,  and  printed  at  London  both  in  qto  and  8vo. 

LAIS,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  daughter  of  Timandra,  the 
mifirefs  of  Alcibiades,  born  at  Hycca>a  in  Sicily.  She  was 
carried  away  from  her  native  Greece,  when  Nicias  the  Athe¬ 
nian  general  invaded  Sicily.  She  firft  began  to  fell  her  fa¬ 
vours  at  Corinth  for  10,000  drams,  and  the  immenfe  number 
of  princes,  noblemen,  philofophers,  orators,  and  plebeians 
which  courted  her  embraces,  tliow  how  snuch  commendation 
is  owed  to  herperfonal  charms.  The  expences  which  attended 
her  pleafures,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  of  Non  cuivis  bomini  con- 
t'mgit  adire  Corintlum.  Even  Dcmollhencs  himfelf  vifited  Co¬ 
rinth  for  the  fake  of  I.ais  ;  but  when  he  was  informed  by  the 
courtezan,  that  admittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at  'hr 
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enormous  fum  of  about  200/.  Englifh  money,  the  orator  de¬ 
parted,  and  obferved  that  he  would  not  buy  repentance  at  fo 
dear  a  price.  The  charms  which  had  attracted  Demoithenes  to 
Corinth,  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates.  When  Lais  faw 
the  philofopher  unmoved  by  her  beauty,  fhe  vifited  his  houfe 
berfelf;  but  there  fhe  had  no  realon  to  boaft  of  the  licentiouf- 
nel’s  or  eafy  fubmiffion  of  Xenocrates.  Diogenes  the  cynic  was 
one  of  her  warmeft  admirers  ;  and  though  filthy  in  bisdrefs  and 
naanners,  yet  he  gained  her  heart  and  enjoyed  her  molt  un¬ 
bounded  favours.  The  fculptor  Mycon  alio  folicited  the  favours 
of  Lais,  but  he  met  with  coldnefs  :  he,  however,  attributed  the 
caufe  of  his  ill  reception  to  the  whitenefs  of  his  hair,  and  dyed 
it  of  a  brown  colour,  but  to  no  purpofe  :  “  Fool  that  thou  art 
(faid  the  courtezan)  to  aik  what  I  refuled  yefterday  to  thy  fa¬ 
ther  1”  Lais  ridiculed  the  auflerity  of  philosophers,  and  laughed 
at  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  have  gained  a  lupe- 
riority  over  their  patiions,  by  obferving,  that  the  fages  and  phi- 
lofophers  of  the  age  were  not  above  the  reft  of  mankind,  for 
fhe  found  them  at  her  door  as  often  as  the  reft  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  The  fuccefs  which  her  debaucheries  met  at  Corinth 
encouraged  Lais  to  pafs  into  Theflaly,  and  more  particularly 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite  youth  called  hippoftratus. 
She  was  however  difappointed  :  the  women  of  the  place,  jealous 
of  her  charms,  and  apprehenfive  of  her  corrupting  the  fidelity 
of  their  hulbarids,  aflaiiinated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venus, 
about  3 40  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  Some  fuppofe  that 
there  were  two  perl’ons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and  her 
daughter 

LAITY,  the  people  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  clergy;  (fee 
Clergy).  The  lay  part  of  his  majefty’s  lubjedfs  is  divided 
into  three  diftindt  ftates  ;  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  mari¬ 
time.  See  Civil,  Military,  Maritime. 

LAKE,  a  collection  of  waters  contained  in  fome  cavity  in 
an  inland  place,  of  a  large  extent,  furrounded  with  land,  and 
having  no  communication  with  the  ocean.  Lakes  may  be 
divided  into  four  kinds,  x.  Such  as  neither  receive  nor  fend 
forth  rivers.  2.  Such  as  emit  rivers,  without  receiving  any. 
3.  Such  as  receive  rivers,  without  emitting  any.  And,  4.  Such 
as  both  receive  and  fend  forth  rivers.  Of  the  firft  kind,  fome 
are  temporary  and  others  perennial.  Mod  of  thofe  that  are 
temporary  owe  their  origin  to  the  rain,  and  the  cavity  or  de- 
prellion  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  lodged:  thus  in  India 
there  are  feveral  fuch  lakes  made  by  the  induftry  of  the  natives, 
of  which  fome  area  mile,  and  fome  two,  in  circuit;  thefe  are 
furrounded  with  a  ftone  wall,  and  being  filled  in  the  rainy 
months,  fupply  the  inhabitants  in  dry  feafons  who  live  at  a 
great  diftance  from  fprings  or  rivers.  There  are  alfo  feveral  of 
this  kind  formed  bv  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger; 
and  in  Mufcovy,  Finland,  and  Lapland,  there  are  many  lakes 
formed,  partly  by  the  rains,  and  partly  by  the  melting  of 
the  ice  and  fnow  :•  but  moll  of  the  perennial  lakes,  which 
neither  receive  nor  emit  rivers,  probably  owe  their  rife  to  fprings 
at  the  bottom,  by  which  they  are  constantly  lupplied.  The 
fecond  kind  of  lakes,  which  emit  without  receiving  rivers,  is 
very  numerous.  Many  rivers  flow  from  thefe  as  out  of  cif- 
terns ;  where  their  fprings  being  fituated  low  within  a  hollow 
place,  firft  fill  the  cavity  and  make  it  a  lake,  which  not  being 
capacious  enough  to  hold  all  the  water,  it  overflows  and  forms 
a  river:  of  this  kind  is  the  Wolga,  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Wolga  ;  the  lake  Odium,  at  the  head  of  the  Tanais  ;  the 
Adac,  from  whence  one  branch  of  the  river  Tigris  Hows  :  the 
Ozero,  or  White  lake,  in  Mufcovy,  is  the  fource  of  the  river 
Shakfna  ;  the  great  lake  Chaamay,  which  emits  four  very 
large  rivers,  which  water  the  countries  of  Siam,  Pegu,  &c.  viz-. 
the  Menan,  the  A  fa,  the  Caipoumo,  and  the  Laquia,  &c.  The 
third  fpecies  of  lakes,  which  receive  rivers  but  emit  none,  ap¬ 


parently  owe  their  origin  to  thofe  rivers  which,  in  their  progre^ 
from  their  fource,  falling  into  fome  extenfive  cavity,  are  col¬ 
lected  together,  and  form  a  lake  of  fuch  dimenfions  as  may 
lole  as  much  by  exhalation  as  it  continually  receives  from  thefe 
fources  :  of  this  kind  is  that  great  lake  improperly  called  the 
Cafpian  Sea  ;  the  lake  Afphaltites,  alfo  called  the  Dead  Sea  ; 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  feveral  others.  Of  the  fourth  fpecies, 
which  both  receive  2nd  emit  rivers,  we  reckon  three  kinds,  as 
the  quantity  they  emit  is  greater,  equal  or  lefs,  than  they  re¬ 
ceive.  If  it  be  greater,  it  is  plain  that  they  muft  be  fupplied 
by  fprings  at  the  bottom  ;  if  lefs,  the  furplus  of  the  water  is- 
probably  fpentin  exhalations ;  and  if  it  be  equal,  their  fprings 
juft  fupply  what  is  evaporated  by  the  fun. 

Lakes  are  alfo  divided  into  thofe  of  frefh  water  and  thofe  of 
fait.  Dr.  Halley  is  of  opinion,  that  all  great  perennial  lakes 
are  faline,  either  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  ;  and  that  this 
faltnefs  increafes  with  time:  and  on  this  foundation,  he  pro- 
poles  a  method  for  determining  the  age  of  the  world. 

Large  lakes  anfwer  the  moil  valuable  purpofes  in  the  north¬ 
ern  region",  the  warm  vapours  that  arile  from  them  moderat¬ 
ing  the  pinching  cold  of  thofe  climates;  and  what  is  ftill  a 
greater  advantage,  when  they  are  placed  in  warmer  climates  at 
a  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  the  exhalations  raifed  from  them 
by  the  fun  caufe  the  countries  that  border  upon  them  to  be 
refrelhed  with  frequent  Ihowers,  and  confequently  prevent 
their  being  barren  deferts. 

Lake,  or  Laque,  a  preparation  of  different  fubftances  into  a 
kind  of  magiltery  for  the  ufe  of  painters  :  one  of  the  fineft 
and  firft  invented  of  'which  was  that  of gum-lctcca  or  lacque  ; 
from  which  all  the  reft,  as  made  by  the  fame  procefs,  are  called 
by  the  common  name  lacques.  bee  Lacca. 

The  method  of  preparing  thefe,  in  general,  may  be  known 
by  the  example  of  that  of  the  curcuma-root  of  the  fhops,  called 
turmeric-root  ;  the  procefs  for  the  making  of  which  is  this  : 
Take  a  pound  of  turmeric-root  in  fine  powder,  three  pints  of 
water,  and  an  ounce  of  fait  of  tartar;  put  all  into  a  glazed 
earthen  veffel,  and  let  them  boil  together  over  a  clear  gentle 
fire,  till  the  water  appears  highly  impregnated  with  the  root, 
and  will  ftain  a  paper  to  a  beautiful  yellow.  Filter  this  liquor, 
and  gradually  add  to  it  a  ftrong  folution  of  roch  alum  in  water, 
till  the  yellow  matter  is  all  curdled  together,  and  precipitated  ; 
after  this,  pour  the  whole  into  a  filter  of  paper,  and  the  water 
will  run  oft' and  leave  the  yellow  matter  behind-  It  is  to  be 
wafhed  many  times  with  frefh  water,  till  the  water  comes  off 
infipid,  and  then  is  obtained  the  beautiful  yellow  called  lacque 
of  turmeric ,  and  uled  in  painting. 

In  this  manner  may  a  lake  be  made  of  any  of  the  tingeing 
fubftances  that  are  of  a  fomewhat  ftrong  texture,  as  madder, 
logwood,  &c.  but  it  will  not  fucceed  in  the  more  tender  fpecies, 
as  the  flowers  of  rofes,  violets,  &c.  as  it  deftroys  the  nice  ar¬ 
rangement  of  parts  in  thofe  fubjedts  on  which  the  colour  de¬ 
pends. 

A  yellow  lake  for  painting  is  to  be  made  from  broom-flowers 
in  the  following  manner  :  Make  a  ley  of  pot-afhes  and  lime 
reafonably  ftrong ;  in  this  boil,  at  a  gentle  fire,  frefh  broom- 
flowers,  till  they  are  white,  the  ley  having  extracted  all  their 
colour ;  then  take  out  the  flowers,  and  put  the  ley  to  boil  in 
earthen  vefiels  over  the  fire ;  add  as  much  alum  as  the  liquor 
will  diffolve;  then  empty  this  ley  into  a  veflel  of  clean  water, 
and  it  will  give  a  yellow  colour  at  the  bottom.  Let  all  fettle, 
and  decant  off  the  clear  liquor.  Wafli  this  powder,  which  is 
found  at  the  bottom,  with  more  water,  till  all  the  falts  of  the 
ley  are  wafhed  off ;  then  feparate  the  yellow  matter,  and  dry 
it  in  the  fhade.  It  proves  a  very  valuable  yellow. 

I  ake  is  at  prefent  feldom  prepared  from  any  other  fubftance 
than  fcarlet  rags,  cochineal,  and  Brafil-wood.  The  beft  of 
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what  is  commonly  fold  is  made  from  the  colour  extracted  from 
fcarlet  rags,  and  depofited  on  the  cuttle  bone;  and  this  may 
be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  Diftblve  a  pound  of  the 
belt  pearl-aflies  in  two  quarts  of  water,  arid  filter  the  Iquor 
through  paper;  add  to  this  folution  two  more  quarts  of  water 
and  a  pound  of  clean  fcarlet  Ihreds,  and  boil  them  in  a  pewter 
boiler  till  the  Ihreds  have  loft  their  fcarlet  colour;  fake  out  the 
flireds  and  prefs  them,  and  put  the  coloured  water  yielded  by 
them  to  the  other  :  in  the  fame  folution  boil  another  pound  of 
the  Ihreds,  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner;  and  likewil'ea  third 
and  fourth  pound.  Whilft  this  is  doing,  dili’olvc  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  cuttle-filh  bone  in  a  pound  of  ftrong  aquafortis  in  a 
glafs  receiver;  adding  more  of  the  bone  if  it  appear  to  produce 
any  ebullition  in  the  aquafortis;  and  pour  this  drained  folution 
gradually  into  the  other;  but  if  any  ebullition  be  occafioned, 
more  of  the  cuttle-fifh  bone  muft  be  diflo  ved  as  before,  and 
added  till  no  ebullition  appears  in  the  mixture.  The  crimfon 
fediment  depofited  by  the  liquor  thus  prepared  is  the  lake  : 
pour  off  the  water;  and  ftir  the  lake  in  two  gallons  of  hard 
fpring  water,  and  mix  the  fediment  in  two  gallons  of  frefti 
water;  let  this  method  be  repeated  four  or  five  times.  If  no 
hard  water  can  be  procured,  or  the  lake  appear^  too  purple, 
half  an  ounce  of  alum  fliould  be  added  to  each  quantity  of 
water  betoreit  be  ufed.  Having  thus  futfieiently  freed  the  lake 
from  the  falts,  drain  off  the  water  through  a  filter,  covered 
with  a  worn  linen  cloth.  When  it  has  been  drained  to  a  pro¬ 
per  drynefs,  let  it  be  dropped  through  a  proper  funnel  on  clean 
boards,  and  the  drops  will  become  t'mall  cones  or  pyramids,  in 
which  form  the  lake  muft  be  fullered  to  dry,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  is  completed. 

Lake  may  be  prepared  from  cochineal,  by  gently  boiling 
two  ounces  of  cochineal  in  a  quart  of  water;  filtering  the  folu¬ 
tion  through  paper,  and  adding  two  oui.ces  of  pearl  afhes 
difiolved  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  water  and  filtered  through 
paper,  lyiake  a  folution  of  cuttle  bone  as  In  the  former  pro- 
cefs;  and  to  a  pint  of  it  add  two  ounces  of  alum  difiolved  in 
half  a  pint  of  water.  Put  this  mixture  gradually  to  that  of  the 
•ochineal  and  pearl-afhes,  as  long  as  any  ebullition  appears  to 
arife,  and  proceed  as  above. — A  beautiful  lake  may  be  prepared 
from  Brafil  wood,  by  boiling  three  rounds  of  it  for  an  hour  in 
a  folution  of  three  pounds  of  common  fait  in  three  gallons  of 
water,  and  filtering  the  hot  fluid  through  paper;  add  to  this  a 
folution  of  five  pounds  of  alum  in  three  gallons  of  water. 
DilTolve  three  pounds  of  the  beft  pearl-afhes  in  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  water,  and  purify  it  by  filtering;  put  this  gradually  to 
the  other,  till  the  whole  of  the  colour  appear  to  be  precipitated, 
and  the  fluid  be  left  clear  and  colourlefs.  But  if  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  purple  be  feen,  add  a  frefti  quantity  of  the  folution  of 
alum  by  degrees,  till  a  fcarlet  hue  be  produced.  Then  purfine 
the  directions  given  in  the  firft  procefs  with  regard  to  the  fedi¬ 
ment.  if  half  a  pound  of  feed  lac  be  added  to  the  folution  of 
pearl-afhes,  and  diffolved  in  it  before  its  purification  by  the 
filter,  and  two  pounds  of  the  wood,  and  a  proportional  quantity 
of  the  common  fait  and  water  be  ufed  in  the  coloured  folution, 
a  lake  will  be  produced  that  will  Hand  well  in  oil  or  water,  but 
is  not  fo  tranfparent  in  oil  as  without  the  feed-lac.  The  lake 
with  Brafil  wood  may  be  alfio  made  by  adding  half  an  ounce 
of  annotto  to  each  pound  of  the  wood  ;  but  the  annotto  mult  be 
diffohed  in  the  folution  of  pearl-alhes.  There  is  a  kind  of 
beautiful  lake  brought  from  China  ;  but  as  it  does  not  mix 
well  with  eit  er  water  or  oil,  though  it  diflolves  entirely  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  it  is  not  of  any  ufe  in  our  kinds  of  painting. 

This  has  been  erro  eoully  cMz&fajfloaver. 

Orange  Lake,  is  the  tingeing  part  of  annotto  precipitated 
together  with  the  earth  of  alum.  this  pigment,  which  is  of  a 
bright  orange  colour  and  fit  for  varnifh  painting,  where  there 
is  no  fear  of  flying,  and  alfo  for  putting  under  cryftal  to  Imitate 
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the  vinegar  garnet,  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  four  ounces  of 
the  beft  annotto  and  one  pound  of  pearl-afhes  half  an  hour  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  ftraining  the  folution  through  paper. 
Mix  gradually  with  this  a  folution  of  a  pound  and  a  half  oC 
alum  in  another  gallon  of  water;  defifting  when  no  ebullition 
attends  the  commixture.  Treat  the  fediment  in  the  manner 
already  direded  for  other  kinds  of  lake,  and  dry  it  in  fquaro 
bits  or  round  lozenges. 

L  AMA,  a  fynonyme  of  the  camclus  pacos.  See  Camelus. 
Lama,  the  fovereign  pontiff’,  or  rather  god,  of  the  Afiatic 
Tartars,  inhabiting  the  country  of  Barantola.  The  lama  is 
not  only  adored  by  the  inhabitants,  of  the  country,  but  alio  by 
the  kings  of  Tartary,  who  fend  him  rich  prelents,  and  go  in 
pilgrimage  to  pay  him  adoration,  calling  him  lama  congiu,  i.  e. 
“  god,  the  everlafting  father  of  heaven.’’  He  is  never  to  be 
feen  but  in  a  fecret  place  of  his  palace,  amidft  a  great  number 
of  lamps,  fitting  crol’s-legged  upon  a  culltion,  and  adorned  all 
over  with  gold  and  precious  ftones  ;  where  at  a  diftance  they 
proftrate  themfelves  before  him,  it  not  being  lawful  for  any  to 
kifs  even  his  feet.  He  is  called  the  great  lama,  or  lama  of 
lamas  ;  that  is,  “  prieft  of  priefts.”  The  orthodox  opinion  is, 
that  when  the  grand  lama  feems  to  die  either  of  old  age 
or  infirmity,,  his  foul  in  faCi  only  quits  a  crazy  habitation  to 
look  for  another  younger  or  better ;  and  it  is  dilcovered  again 
in  the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain  tokens  known  only  to  the 
lamas  or  priefts,  in  which  order  he  always  appears. 

'I  he  following  account  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  infant  lama  in  Thibet  is  extracted  from  the 
firft  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Researches  : 

The  emperor  of  China  appears  on  this  occafion  to  have 
aflumed  a  very  cbnfpieuous  part  in  giving  tedimony  of  his  re- 
fpeCt  and  zeal  for  the  great  religious  father  of  his  faith.  Early 
in  the  year  1784,  he  dilpnti  bed  amhafladors  from  the  court  of 
Pekin  to  Teeflioo  Loomboo,  to  reprefen t  their  fovereign  in  fup- 
porting  the  dignity  of  the  high  prieft,  and  do  honour  to  the  oc¬ 
cafion  of  the  affumption  of  his  office.  Dalia  Lama  and  the 
viceroy  of  Lafi’a,  accompanied  by  all  the  court,  one  of  the 
Cbinefe  generals  ftationed  at  Lall’a  with  a  part  of  the  troops 
under  his  command,  two  of  the  four  magift  rates  of  the  city, 
the  heads  of  every  monaftcry  throughout  Thibet,  and  the 
emperor’s  ambafladors,  appeared  at  Teeflioo  Loomboo,  to 
celebrate  this  epochain  their  theological  institutions.  The  28th 
day  of  the  feventh  moon,  correfponding  nearly,  as  their  year 
commences  with  the  vernal  equinox,  to  the  middle  of  Oblciber 
178-1,  was  chofien  as  the  molt  aufpicious  for  the  ceremony  of 
inauguration  :  a  few  days  previous  to  which  the  lama  w'as  con¬ 
ducted  from  Terpaling,  the  monaftery  in  which  he  had  palled 
his  infancy,  with  every  mafic  of  pomp  and  homage  that  could 
be  paid  by  an  enthufiaftic  people.  So  great  a  concourle  as 
aflembled  either  from  curiofity  or  devotion  was  never  feen  be¬ 
fore,  for  not  a  perfon  of  any  condition  in  Thibet  was  abfent 
who  could  join  the  luite.  The  procctfion  was  hence  necefiarily 
conltrained  to  move  fo  (low,  that  though  Terpaling  is  lituated 
at  the  diftance  of  20  miles  only  from  Teeflioo  Loomboo,  three 
days  expired  in  the  performance  of  this  fhort  march.  The  firft 
halt  was  made  at  Tfondue;  the  fecond  at  Summaar,  about  fix. 
miles  off,  whence  the  moft  fpltndid  parade  was  referred  for  the 
lama’s  entry  on  the  third  day,  the  account  of  which  is  given  by 
a  perfon  who  was  prefent  in  the  procetlion.  The  road,  he  lays, 
was  previoufly  prepared  .by  being  whitened  with  a  wadi,  and 
having  piles  of*  llones  heaped  up  with  fmall  intervals  between 
on  either  fide.  The  retinue  palled  between  a  double  mv  ot 
priefts  who  formed  a  ltieet  extending  all  the  way  from  Sum¬ 
maar  to  the  gates  of  the  p  lace.  Some  of  the  priefts  held 
lighted  rods  of  a  perfumed  compofition  that  burn  like  decayed 
wood,  and  emit  an  arumatic  fmoke  ;  the  reft  were  lurnilhed 
with  the  different  mulical  inftruments  they  ule  at  their  devo 
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tions,  fuck  as  the  gong,  the  cymbal,  hautboy,  trumpets,  drums, 
and  fea-ffiells,  which  were  all  founded  in  unifon  with  the  hymn 
they  chanted.  The  crowd  of  fpeftators  were  kept  without  the 
ftreet,  and  none  admitted  on  the  high  road  but  fuch  as  proper¬ 
ly  belonged  to  or  had  a  prefcribed  place  in  the  proceffion,  which 
was  arranged  in  the  following  order  : 

The  van  was  led  by  three  military  commandants  or  go¬ 
vernors  of  didtridls  at  the  head  of  6000  or  yoco  horlemen 
armed  with  quivers,  bows,  and  matchlocks.  In  their  rear  fol¬ 
lowed  the  ambaffador  with  his  fuite,  carrying  his  diploma,  as  is 
the  cuftom  of  China,  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  large  tube,  and 
fattened  on  his  back.  Next  the  Chinefe  general  advanced  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  mounted  and  accoutred  after 
their  way  with  fire-arms  and  fabres ;  then  came  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  group  bearing  the  various  ftandards  and  infignia  of 
ftate ;  next  to  them  moved  a  full  band  of  wind  and  other 
fonorous  inftruments ;  after  which  were  led  two  horfes  richly 
caparifoned,  each  carrying  two  large  circular  ftoves  difpofed 
like  panniers  acrofs  the  horfe’s  back,  and  filled  with  burn¬ 
ing  aromatic  woods.  Thefe  were  followed  by  a  fenior  priett, 
called  a  lama,  who  bore  a  box  containing  books  of  their  form 
qf  prayer  and  fome  favourite  idols.  Next  nine  fumptuary  horfes 
were  led  loaded  with  the  lama’s  apparel ;  after  which  came  the 
priefts  immediately  attached  to  the  lama’s  perfon  tor  the  per¬ 
formance  of  daily  offices  in  the  temple,  amounting  to  about 
700  ;  following  them  were  two  men,  each  carrying  on  his 
{boulder  a  large  cylindrical  gold  infignium  emboffed  with 
emblematical  figures  (a  gift  from  the  emperor  of  China). 
The  Duhunniers  and  Soopooris,  who  were  employed  in 
communicating  addreffes  and  dittributing  alms,  immediately 
preceded  the  lama’s  bier,  which  was  covered  with  a  gaudy 
canopy,  and  borne  by  eight  of  the  16  Chinefe  appointed  for  this 
fervice.  On  one  fide  of  the  bier  attended  the  regent,  on  the 
other  the  lama’s  father.  It  was  followed  by  the  heads  of  the 
different  monafteries ;  and  as  the  proceffion  advanced,  the 
prietts  who  formed  the  ftreet  fell  in  the  rear  and  brought  up  the 
fuite,  which  moved  at  an  extremely  flow  pace,  and  about  noon 
was  received  within  the  confines  of  the  monaftery,  amidft  an 
amazing  difplay  of  colours,  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd, 
lblemn  mufic,  and  the  chanting  of  their  priefts. 

The  lama  being  fafely  lodged  in  the  palace,  the  regent  and 
Soopoon  Choomboo  went  out,  as  is  a  cuftomary  compliment 
paid  to  vifitors  of  high  rank  on  their  near  approach,  to  meet 
and  condudl  Dalai  Lama  and  the  viceroy  of  Lafi'a  who  were 
an  the  way  to  Teeffioo  Loomboo.  Their  retinues  encounter¬ 
ed  the  following  morning  at  the  foot  of  Painorn  caftle,  and  the 
next  day  together  entered  the  monaftery  of  Teeffioo  Loomboo, 
in  which  both  Dalai  Lama  and  the  viceroy  were  accommodated 
during  their  ftay. 

The  following  morning,  which  was  the  third  after  Teeffioo 
Lama's  arrival,  he  was  carried  to  the  great  temple,  and  about 
noon  feated  upon  the  throne  of  his  progenitors;  at  which  time 
the  emperor’s  ambaffador  delivered  his  diploma,  and  placed  the 
prefents  with  which  he  had  been  charged  at  the  lama’s  feet. 

The  three  next  enfuing  days,  Dalai  Lama  met  Teeffioo 
Lama  in  the  temple,  where  they  were  affifted  by  all  the  priefts 
in  the  invocation  and  public  worffiip  of  their  gods.  The  rites 
then  performed,  completed,  as  we  underftand,  the  bufinefs  of 
inauguration.  During  this  interval  all  who  were  at  the  capital 
were  entertained  at  the  public  expence,  and  alms  were  diftribut- 
ed  without  referve.  In  conformity  l.kewife  to  previous  notice 
circulated  every  where  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  univerfal 
rejoicings  prevailed  throughout  Thibet.  Banners  were  un¬ 
furled  on  all  their  fortreftes,  the  peal'antry  filled  up  the  day 
with  mufic  and  feftivity,  and  the  night  was  celebrated  by  gene¬ 
ral  illuminations.  A  long  period  was  afterwards  employed  in 
fnidong  prefents  and  public  entertainments  to  the  newly  in¬ 


ducted  lama,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  acceffion  to  the  Mufnud, 
or,  if  we  may  ufe  the  term,  pontificate  of  Teeffioo  Loomboo, 
was  not  three  years  of  age.  The  ceremony  was  begun  by 
Dalai  Lama,  whofe  offerings  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  a 
greater  value,  and  his  public  entertainments  to  have  been 
more  fplendid  than  the  reft.  The  fecond  day  was  dedicated  to 
the  viceroy  of  Laffa.  The  third  to  the  Chinefe  general.  Then 
followed  the  culkong  or  magiftrates  of  Laffa,  and  the  reft  of 
the  principal  perfons  who  had  accompanied  Dalai  Lama.  After 
which  the  regent  of  Teeffioo  Loomboo,  and  all  that  were  de¬ 
pendent  on  that  government,  were  feverally  admitted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  pre-eminence  of  rank,  to  pay  their  tributes  of 
obeifance  and  refpe6L  As  foon  as  the  acknowledgements  of 
all  thofe  were  received  who  were  admiffible  to  the  privilege, 
Teeffioo  Lama  made  in  the  fame  order  fuitable  returns  to  each,, 
and  the  confum mation  lafted  40  days. 

Many  importunities  were  ufed  with  Dalai  Lama  to  prolong 
his  ftay  at  Teeffioo  Loomboo;  but  he  excufed  himfelf  from 
encumbering  the  capital  any  longer  with  fo  numerous  a  con- 
courfe  of  people  as  attended  on  his  movements;  and  deeming  it 
expedient  to  make  his  abfence-as  ffiort  as  poffible  from  the  feat 
of  his  authority,  at  the  expiration  of  40  days  he  withdrew  with 
ail  his  fuite  to  Laffa,  and  the  emperor’s  ambaffador  received 
his  difmiffion  to  return  to  China,  and  thus  terminated  this 
famous  feftival. 

LAMB,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the  ffieep  kind.  See 
Ovis. 

A  male  lamb  of  the  firft  year  is  called  a  wedder-bog,  and  the 
female  a  ewe- bog ;  the  fecond  year  it  is  called  a  wedder,  and 
the  female  a  Jbeatoe .  If  a  lamb  be  fick,  mare’s  milk  with 
water  may  be  given  it;  and  by  blowing  into  the  mouth,  many 
have  been  recovered,  after  appearing  dead.  The  belt  feafon  for 
weaning  them  is  when  they  are  16  or  18  weeks  old ;  and  about 
Michaelmas  the  males  ffiould  be  feparated  from  the  females, 
and  fuch  males  as  are  not  defigned  for  rams,  gelded.  “  Lamb 
(fays  Dr.  Cullen)  appears  a  more  fibrous  kind  of  meat,  and 
upon  that  account  is  lefts  eafily  foluble  than  veal.  In  Scotland, 
houfelamb  is  never  reared  to  advantage.” 

Scythian  Lamb,  a  kind  of  mofs,  which  grows  about  the 
roots  of  fern  in  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
and  fometimes  affumes  the  form  of  a  quadruped;  fo  called 
from  a  fuppofed  refemblance  in  ffiape  to  that  animal.  It  has 
fomething  like  four  feet,  and  its  body  is  covered  with  a  kind  of 
down.'  Travellers  report  that  it  will  fuffer  no  vegetable  to 
grow  within  a  certain  diftance  of  its  feat.  Sir  Hans  Sloanc 
read  a  memoir  upon  this  plant  before  the  Society  ;  for  which 
fee  their  Tranfactions,  N°  245.  p.  461.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  “  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  Journey  from  St.  Peterlburgh  to  Ifpahan,”  informs 
us  that  he  fearched  in  vain  for  this  plant  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aftracan,  when  at  the  fame  time  the  more  lenfible  and 
experienced  amongft  the  Tartars  treated  the  whole  hiftory  as 
fabulous.  See  Plate  23.  Vol.  IV. 

LAMBEC1US  (Peter),  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1628,  was 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  went  very  young 
to  ftudy  in  foreign  countries,  at  the  expence  of  his  uncle  the 
learned  Holftenius.  He  was  chofen  profeffor  of  hiftory  at 
Hamburgh  in  1652,  and  redtor  of  the  college  of  that  city  in 
1660.  He  had  taken  his  degree  of  dodtor  of  law  in  France  be¬ 
fore.  He  buffered  a  thoufand  vexations  in  his  own  country; 
becaufe  his  enemies  charged  him  with  atheifm,  and  cenfured 
his  writings  bitterly.  He  married  a  rich  lady,  but  who  was 
fo  very  covetous,  that  he  left  her  in  difguft  within  a  fortnight. 
He  went  to  Vienna,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  pub¬ 
licly  profeffed  the  Catholic  religion.  He  returned  to  Vienna 
in  1662,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  emperor,  who 
appointed  him  his  fub-library-keeper,  and  afterwards  his  prin¬ 
cipal  librarian,  with  the  title  of  councilor  and  hijlorio grabber ; 
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m  which  employment  he  continued  till  his  death,  and  gained  a 
great  reputation  by  the  works  he  publiffied,  viz.  i.  An  Efjayon 
Aitlns  Gellius.  2.  The  Antiquities  of  Hamburg.  3.  Remarks 
on  Codinus's  Antiquities  of  Confav.tinople,  &c. 

LAMBERT  of  Afchaflenburg,  a  BenediCtine  monk,  in  the 
Iith  century,  wrote  feveral  works;  among  which  is  a  hiftory 
of  Germany,  from  the  year  1050  to  1077,  which  is  efteemed. 

Lambert  (John),  general  of  the  parliament's  forces  in  the 
civil  wars  of  the  laft  century,  was  of  a  good  family,  and  for 
1'ome  time  ftudied  the  law  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court  ;  but 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  went  into  the  parlia¬ 
ment-army,  where  he  foon  rofe  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  by 
his  condudt  and  valour  performed  many  eminent  fervices.  But 
when  Cromwell  teemed  inclined  to  affume  the  title  of  king, 
Lambert  oppofed  it  with  great  vigour,  and  even  refufed  to  take 
the  oath  required  by  the  affembly  and  council  to  be  faithful  to 
the  government ;  on  which  Cromwell  deprived  him  of  his  com- 
'  million,  but  granted  him  a  pen  (ion  of  2000I.  a-year.  This 
was  an  act  of  prudence  rather  than  of  generofity  ;  as  he  well 
knew,  that  inch  genius  as  Lambert’s,  rendered  defperate  by 
poverty,  was  capable  of  attempting  any  thing, 

Lambert  being  now  divefted  of  all  employment,  retired  to 
Wimbleton-houfe;  where  turning  floritt,  he  had  the  fineft 
tulips  and  gilliflowers  that  could  be  got  for  love  or  money. 
Yet  amidft  thefe  amufements  he  Hill  nonrifhed  his  ambition  : 
for  when  Richard  Cromwell  fucccedcd  his  father,  he  a6ted  fo 
effectually  with  Fleetwood,  Defborough,  Vane,  Berry,  and 
others,  that  the  new  proteCtor  was  obliged  to  furrender  his 
authority  ;  and  the  members  of  the  long-parliament,  who  had 
continued  fitting  till  the  20th  of  April  1653,  when  Oliver 
difmiffed  them,  were  reftored  to  their  feats,  and  Lambert  was. 
immediately  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  horfe  and  another  of  foot.  For  this  fervice 
the  parliament  prefented  him  iocol.  to  buy  a  jewel ;  but  he 
dillributed  it  among  his  officers.  This  being  foon  known  to 
the  parliament,  they  concluded  that  he  intended  to  lecure  a 
party  in  the  army.  They  therefore  courteoufly  invited  him 
to  come  to  London  ;  but  refolved,  as  foon  as  he  ffibuld  arrive, 
to  fecure  him  from  doing  any  further  harm.  Lambert,  appre- 
henlive  of  this,  delayed  his  return,  and  even  refufed  to  refign 
his  commillion  when  it  was  demanded  of  him  and  of  eight  of 
the  other  leading  officers^  and,  marching  up  to  London  with 
his  army,  diflodgcd  the  parliament  by  force  in  October  1 659. 
He  was  then  appointed,  by  a  council  of  the  officers,  major- 
general  of  the  army,  and  one  of  the  new  council  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  public  affairs,  and  fent  to  command  the  forces 
in  the  north.  But  general  Monk  marching  from  Scotland  into 
England  to  fupport  the  parliament,  agninft  which  Lambert 
had  added  with  l'uch  violence,  the  latter,  being  deferted  by  his 
army,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  parliament,  and  by  their 
order  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower;  whence  efcaping, 
he  foon  appeared  in  arms  with  four  troops  under  his  command, 
but  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  colonel  Ingoldffiy. 

At  the  retforation  he  was  particularly  excepted  out  of  the  add 
of  indemnity.  Being  brought  to  his  trial  on  the  4th  of  June 
1662,  for  levying  war  againit  the  king,  this  daring  general  be¬ 
haved  with  more  fubmiffion  than  the  meanefd  of  his  fellow- 
prifoners,  and  was  by  his  majeidy’s  favour  reprieved  at  the  bar, 
and  confined  during  his  life  in  the  iftand  of  Guernfey. 

Lambert  (Anna  Therefa  de  Marguenat  de  Courcelles, 
marchionefs  of),  an  elegant  moral  writer,  was  the  only  daughter 
of  Stephen  Marguenat  lord  of  Courcelles.  In  1 666  ffie 
married  Henry  dc  Lambert,  who  at  his  death  was  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army ;  and  ffie  afterwards  remained  a  widow 
with  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  whom  ffie  educated  with  great  care. 
Her  houfe  was  a  kind  of  academy,  to  which  perfons  of 
diftinguiffied  abilities  regularly  reforted.  She  died  at  Paris  in 
Voj..  V. 


I733>  a2ed  85.  Her  works,  which  are  written  with  much 
tafte,  judgment,  and  delicacy,  are  printed  in  two  volumes. 
The  advice  of  a  mother  to  her  fon  and  daughter  are  particular¬ 
ly  efteemed. 

LAMBIN'  (Dennis,)  an  eminent  claffical  commentator, 
was  born  at  Montreuil-fur-Mer,  in  Picardy,  and  acquired 
great  fkill  in  polite  literature.  He  lived  for  a  long  time  at 
Rome ;  and  at  his  return  to  Paris  was  made  royal  profeflbi 
of  the  Greek  language.  He  died  in  1572,  aged  56,  of  pure 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  friend  Ramus,  who  was  murdered  at 
the  maffacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day.  He  wrote  commen¬ 
taries  on  Plautus,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and  Horace,  and  other 
works.  His  commentary  on  Horace  is  more  particularly 
efteemed. 

LAMECH,  of  the  race  of  Cain,  was  the  fon  of  Methu- 
fael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tubal-cain,  and  Naamah, 
Gen.  tv.  18,  19,  20,  &c.  Lantech  is  celebrated  in  feripture 
for  his  polygamy,  whereof  he  is  thought  to  be  the  firft  author 
in  the  world.  He  married  Adah  and  Zillah.  Adah  was  the 
mother  of  Jabal  and  Jubal;  and  Zillah  of  Tubal-cain  and 
Naamah  his  filler.  One  day  Lamech  faid  to  his  wives,  “  Hear 
me,  ye  wives  of  Lamech  !  I  have  fiain  a  man  to  my  wound¬ 
ing,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt.  If  Cain  (hall  be  avenged 
feven  fold,  truly  Lamech  1’even tv  and  feven  fold.”  Thefe 
words  are  an  unintelligible  riddle.  The  reader  may  confult 
the  commentators.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Hebrews, 
that  Lamech,  growing  blind,  ignorantly  killed  Cain,  believing 
him  to  be  fome  wild  bead ;  and  that  afterwards  he  (lew  his 
own  fon  Tubal-cain,  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  this  murder, 
becaufe  he  had  directed  him  to  (hoot  at  a  certain  place  in  the 
thickets  where  Re  had  feen  fomething  ftir.  Several  other  fuppo- 
fitions  are  produced  in  order  to  explain  this  paflage  concerning 
Lamech,  and  all  almoft  equally  uncertain  and  abfurd. 

Lamech,  the  fon  of  Methufelah,  and  father  of  Noah. 
He  lived  a  hundred  fourfeore  and  two  years  before  the  birth  of 
Noah  (Gen.  v.  25.  31.);  and  after  that,  he  lived  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-five  years  longer  :  thus  the  whole  time  of  his 
life  was  feven  hundred  feventy-feven  years,  being  born  in  the 
year  of  the  world  874,  and  dying  in  the  year  of  the  world 
1 651 . 

LAMELLAE,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  very  thin  plates, 
fuch  as  the  feales  of  fifties  are  compofed  of. 

LAMENTATIONS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  according  to  arch- 
biftiop  Uffier  and  fome  other  learned  men,  who  follow  the 
opinion  of  Jolephus  and  St.  Jerom,  on  occafion  of  Jofiah’s 
death.  But  this  opinion  does  not  feem  to  agree  with  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  the  book,  the  Lamentation  compofed  by  Jeremiah  on 
that  occafion  being  probably  loft.  The  fifty-fecond  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  wras  probably  added  by  Ezra,  as  a 
preface  or  introduction  to  the  Lamentations  :  the  two  firft 
chapters  are  employed  in  deferibing  the  calamities  of  the  fiege 
of  Jerufalem  :  in  the  third  the  author  deplores  the  perft  cut  ions 
he  himfelf  had  fuffered  :  the  fourth  treats  of  the  defolation  of 
the  city  and  temple,  and  the  misfortune  of  Zedekiah  :  the  fifth 
chapter  is  a  prayer  for  the  Jews  in  their  difperfion  and  capti¬ 
vity  :  and  at  the  clofe  of  all  he  (peaks  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Edomites,  who  had  infulted  Jerul'alem  in  her  mifery.  All 
the  chapters  of  this  book,  except  the  laft,  are  in  metre,  and 
digefled  in  the  older  of  the  alphabet ;  with  this  difference,  that 
in  the  firft,  l'econd,  and  fourth  chapters,  the  firft  letter  ol 
every  verle  follows  the  order  of  the  alphabet ;  but  in  the  third 
the  fame  initial  letter  is  continued  for  three  verfes  together. 
This  order  was  probably  adopted,  that  the  book  might  be  more 
ealily  learnt  and  retained.  The  fubjeCt  of  this  book  is  of  the 
moft  moving  kind ;  and  the  ftyle  throughout  lively,  pathetic, 
and  affcCting.  In  this  kind  of  writing  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
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was  a  great  matter,  according  to  the  character  which  Grotius 
gives  of  him,  Mints  in  affeftibus  concitandis. 

LAMIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Phthiotis,  a  dittridl 
of  Thcffaly  ;  famous  for  giving  name  to  the  Bellum  Lamia  cum, 
waged  by  the  Greeks  on  the  Macedonians  after  Alexander’s 
death. 

LAMIAGUM  Bellum  happened  after  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the  Athenians,  in¬ 
cited  by  their  orators,  refolved  to  free  Greece  from  the  garri- 
fons  of  the  Macedonians.  Leofthenes  was  appointed  commander 
of  a  numerous  force,  and  marched  againtt  Antipater,  who 
then  prefided  over  Macedonia.  Antipater  entered  ThelTaly  at 
the  head  of  13,000  foot  and  600  horfe,  and  was  beaten  by 
the  fuperior  force  of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  Greek  confede¬ 
rates.  Antipater  after  this  blow  fled  to  Lamia,  where  he  refol¬ 
ved,  with  all  the  courage  and  fagacity  of  a  careful  general,  to 
maintain  a  fiege  with  about  8000  or  9000  men  that  had  efcaped 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Leofthenes,  unable  to  take  the  city  by 
ftorm,  began  to  make  a  regular  fiege.  His  operations  were  delay¬ 
ed  by  the  frequent  fallies  ef  Antipater  j  and  Leofthenes  being 
killed  by  the  blow  of  a  ttone  which  he  received,  Antipater  made 
his  efcape  out  of  Lamia,  and  focn  after,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
army  of  Craterus  brought  from  Alia,  he  gave  the  Athenians 
battle  near  Cranon ;  and  though  only  500  of  their  men  were 
llain,  yet  they  became  fo  difpirited,  that  they  fued  for  peace 
from  the  conqueror.  Antipater  at  laft  with  difficulty  confented, 
provided  they  raifed  taxes  in  the  ufual  manner,  received  a  Ma¬ 
cedonian  garrifon,  defrayed  the  expences  of  the  war,  and, 
lalfly,  delivered  into  his  hands  Demofthenes  and  Hyperides, 
the  two  orators  whofe  prevailing  eloquence  had  excited  their 
countrymen  againft  him.  Thefe  difadvantageous  terms  were 
accepted  by  the  Athenians,  yet  Demofthenes  had  time  to  efcape 
and  poifon  himfelf.  Hyperides  was  carried  before  Antipater, 
who  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  afterwards  to  be  put 
to  death. 

LAMIjE,  a  fort  of  demons  who  had  their  exiftence  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  heathens,  and  were  fuppoled  to  devour 
children.  Their  form  was  human,  refembling  beautiful  wo¬ 
men.  Horace  makes  mention  of  them  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 
The  name,  according  to  fome,  is  derived  from  lanio  “  to  tear 
or,  according  to  others,  is  a  corruption  of  a  Hebrew  word  lig- 
nifying  to  devour.  They  are  alfo  called  Larva  or  Lcmures. 

LAMINAS,  in  phyfiology,  thin  plates,  or  tables,  whereof 
any  thing  confifts  :  particularly  the  human  fkull,  which  are 
two,  the  one  laid  over  the  other. 

LAMIN1UM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Carpetani  in 
the  Hither  Spain  5  at  the  diftance  of  feven  miles  from  the 
head  of  the  Anas  or  Guadiana :  now  Montie /,  a  citadel  of 
New  Caftile :  and  the  territory  called  dger  Lam'mitanus,  is 
now  el  Camps  de  Montiel  (Clufius). 

LAMIUM,  Dead  Nettle,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the 
gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  q.2d 
order,  Verticillata .  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  entire, 
arched,  the  under  lip  bilobous  ;  the  throat  with  a  dent  or 
tooth  on  each  tide  the  margin.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  of 
which  only  two,  viz.  the  album,  white  archangel  or  dead- 
nettle,  and  the  purpureum  or  red  archangel,  deferve  notice. 
The  firft  grows  frequently  under  hedges  and  in  watte  places ; 
the  fecond  is  very  common  in  gardens  and  corn-fields.  The 
flowers  of  the  firft,  which  appear  in  April  and  May,  leave 
been  particularly  celebrated  in  uterine  fluors,  and  other  female 
weaknetfes,  and  alfo  in  diforders  of  the  lungs ;  but  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  very  weak  virtue  ;  and  they  are  at  prefent  fo 
little  ufed  in  Britain  as  to  have  now  no  place  in  our  pharma¬ 
copoeias.  The  young  leaves  of  both,  fpecies  are  boiled  and 
eaten  in  lome  places  like  greens. 


LAMMAS-dat,  the  firft  of  Auguft  ;  fo  called,  as  fome 
will  have  it,  becaufe  lambs  then  grow  out  of  feafon,  as  being 
too  big.  Others  derive  it  from  a  Saxon  word,  fignifying 
“  loaf-mafs,”  becaufe  on  that  day  our  forefathers  made  an 
offering  of  bread  made  with  new  wheat.  On  this  day  the 
tenants  who  formerly  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  in 
York,  were  bound  by  their  tenure  to  bring  a  lamb  alive  into 
the  church  at  high-mafs. 

LAMOIGNON  (Chretien  Francis  de),  marquis  of 
Baville,  and  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  bom 
in  1644.  His  father  would  not  truft  the  education  of  his  fon 
to  another,  but  took  it  upon  himfelf,  and  entered  into  the 
minuteft  particulars  of  his  firft  ftudies :  the  love  of  letters  and 
a  folid  tafte  were  the  fruits  the  fcholar  reaped  from  this  valua¬ 
ble  education.  He  learned  rhetoric  in  the  Jefuits’  college, 
made  the  tour  of  England  and  Holland,  and  returned  home 
the  admiration  of  thofe  meetings  regularly  held  by  perfons  of 
the  firft  merit  at  his  father’s  houfe.  The  leveral  branches  of 
literature  were  however  only  his  amufement :  the  law  was  his 
real  employ ;  and  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  at  Paris  owes  its 
reformation  from  bombaft  and  affe£fed  erudition  to  the  plain 
and  noble  pleadings  of  M.  Lamoignon.  He  was  appointed 
the  king’s  advocate  general  in  1673  ;  which  he  difeharged  un¬ 
til  1698,  when  the  prefidentfhip  of  the  parliament  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  him.  This  poll  he  held  nine  years,  when  he  was 
allowed  to  refign  in  favour  of  his  eldeft  fon :  he  was  cholen 
prefident  of  the  royal  academy  of  inferiptions  in  1705.  The 
only  work  he  fuffered  to  fee  the  light  was  his  Pleader,  which 
is  a  monument  of  his  eloquence  and  inclination  to  polite  let¬ 
ters.  He  died  in  1709. 

LAMP,  a  veffel  containing  oil,  with  a  lighted  wick. 
Lamps  were  in  general  ufe  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  The  candleftick  with  feven  branches,  placed  in  the 
fanftuary  by  Mofes,  and  thofe  which  Solomon  afterwards  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  temple,  were  cryftal  lamps  filled  with  oil,  and 
fixed  upon  the  branches.  The  lamps  or  candlefticks  made  ufe 
of  by  the  Jews  in  their  own  houfes,  were  generally  put  into  a 
very  high  ftand  on  the  ground.  The  lamps  fuppofed  to  be 
ufed  by  the  foolifh  virgins,  &c.  in  the  gofpel,  were  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind. — According  to  critics  and  antiquaries,  they  were 
a  fort  of  torches,  made  of  iron  or  potter’s  earth,  wrapped 
about  with  old  linen,  and  moiftened  from  time  to  time  with 
oil.  Matth.  xxv.  1,  2.  The  lamps  of  Gideon’s  foldiers  were 
of  the  lame  kind.  The  ufe  of  wax  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Romans,  but  they  generally  burnt  lamps  ;  hence  the  proverb 
Tempus  et  oleum  perdidi,  “  I  have  loft  my  labour.”  Lamps 
were  fometimes  burnt  in  honour  of  the  dead,  both  by  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

Dr.  St.  Clair,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  N°  245,  gives  the  de- 
feription  of  an  improvement  on  the  common  lamp.  He  pro- 
pofes  that  it  fhould  be  made  two  or  three  inches  deep,  with  a 
pipe  coming  from  the  bottom  almoft  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
veffel.  Let  it  be  filled  fo  high  with  water  that  it  may  cover 
the  hole  of  the  pipe  at  the  bottom,  that  the  oil  may  not  get 
in  at  the  pipe,  and  fo  be  loft.  Then  let  the  oil  be  poured  in 
fo  as  to  fill  the  veffel  almoft  brim-full ;  and  to  the  veffel  mull 
be  adapted  a  cover  having  as  many  holes  as  there  are  to  be 
wicks.  When  the  veflel  is  filled  and  the  wicks  lighted,  if 
water  falls  in  by  drops  at  the  pipe,  it  will  always  keep  the  oil 
at  the  fame  height  or  very  near  it ;  the  weight  of  the  water 
being  to  that  of  the  oil  as  20s*x  to  19,  which  in  two  or  three 
inches  makes  no  great  difference.  If  the  water  runs  fatter 
than  the  oil  waftes,  it  will  only  run  over  at  the  top  of  the 
pipe,  and  what  does  not  run  over  will  come  under  the  oil,  and 
keep  it  at  the  fame  height. 

From  experiments  made  in  order  to  afeertain  the  expence 
of  burning  chamber  oil  in  lamps,  it  appears,  that  a  taper 
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lamp,  with  eight  threads  of  cotton  in  the  wick,  confumes  in 
one  hour  T33zoVoz-  °f  fpermaceti  oil,  at  2s.  6d.  per  gallon  ;  fo 
that  the  expence  of  burning  12  hours  is  4.57  farthings.  This 
lamp  gives  as  good  a  light  as  the  candles  of  eight  and  ten  in 
the  pound;  it  feldom  wants  fnutfing,  and  cafts  a  ftrong  and 
fteady  light.  A  taper,  chamber,  or  watch  lamp,  with  four 
ordinary  threads  of  cotton  in  the  wick,  confumes  0,1664  oz. 
of  fpermaceti  oil  in  one  hour  ;  the  oil  at  2s.  6d.  per  gallon, 
makes  the  expencc  ofburning  12  hours  only  2.34  farthings. 

Perpetual  Lamps.  The  teftimonies  of  Pliny,  St.  Auftin, 
and  others,  have  led  many  to  believe  that  the  ancients  had  the 
invention  of  perpetual  lamps ;  and  forne  moderns  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  out  the  fecret,  but  hitherto  in  vain.  Indeed 
it  feems  no  eafy  matter  to  find  out  either  a  perpetual  wick  or 
a  perpetual  oil.  The  curious  may  read  Dr.  Plot’s  conje&ures 
on  the  fubjedt  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  N°  1 66  ;  or  in  Lowthorp's 
abridgment,  vol.  iii.  p.  636.  But  few,  we  believe,  will  give 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  tearching  for  the  fecret,  when  they 
confider  that  the  credulity  of  Pliny  and  of  St.  Auftin  were  fuch, 
that  their  teftimony  does  not  feem  a  fullicient  inducement  to 
us  to  believe  that  a  lamp  was  ever  formed  to  burn  1300  or 
ioco  years  ;  much  lefs  is  it  credible  that  the  ancients  had  the 
fecret  of  making  one  burn  for  ever. 

Rolling  Lamp.  A  machine  A  B,  pi.  23.  Vol.  IV.  with  two 
moveable  circles  D  E,  F  G,  within  it ;  whofe  common  centre  of 
motion  and  gravity  is  at  K,  where  their  axes  of  motion  crofs 
one  another.  If  the  lamp  K  C,  made  pretty  heavy  and  move- 
able  about  its  axis  H  I,  and-  whofe  centre  of  gravity  is  at  C, 
be  fitted  within  the  inner  circle,  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  machine  will  fall  between  K  and  C  ;  and  by 
reafon  of  the  pivots  A,  B,  I),  E,  H,  I,  will  be  always  at  liberty 
to  delcend :  hence,  though  the  whole  machine  be  rolled  along 
the  ground,  or  moved  in  any  manner,  the  flame  will  always 
be  uppermoft,  and  the  oil  cannot  fpill.  It  is  in  this  manner 
they  hang  the  compafs  at  fea;  and  thus  fhould  all  the  moon- 
lanterns  be  made,  that  are  carried  before  coaches,  chaifes,  and 
the  like. 

Argand's  Lamp.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  and 
the  greatell  improvement  in  lamps  that  has  yet  been  made. 
It  is  the  invention  of  a  citizen  of  Geneva  ;  and  the  principle 
on  which  the  luperiority  of  the  lamp  depends,  is  the  admiffion 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  air  to  the  flame  than  can  be  done  in 
the  common  way.  This  is  accomplifhed  by  making  the  wick 
of  a  circular  form,  by  which  means  a  current  of  air  ruflies 
through  the  cylinder  on  which  it  is  placed  with  great  force  ; 
and,  along  with  that  which  has  accefs  to  the  outfide,  excites 
the  flame  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the  fmoke  is  entirely  confumed. 
Thus  both  the  light  and  heat  are  prodigioufly  increafed,  at 
the  fame  time  that  there  is  a  very  confiderable  faving  in  the 
expence  of  oil,  the  confumption  of  the  phlogiflon  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  augmented  by  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the 
flame  ;  fo  that  what  in  common  lamps  is  diffipated  in  fmoke 
is  here  converted  into  a  brilliant  flame. 

This  lamp  is  now  very  much  in  ufe  ;  3nd  is  applied  not 
only  to  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  illumination,  but  alfo  to  that 
of  a  lamp  furnace  for  chemical  operations,  in  which  it  is  found 
to  exceed  every  other  contrivance  yet  invented.  It  confifts  of 
two  parts,  viz.  a  refervoir  for  the  oil,  and  the  lamp  itfelf.  The 
refervoir  is  ufually  in  the  form  of  a  vafe,  and  has  the  lamp 
proceeding  from  its  fide.  The  latter  confifts  of  an  upright 
metallic  tube  about  one  inch  and  fix-tenths  in  diameter,  three 
inches  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends.  Within  this  is  ano¬ 
ther  tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  nearly  of  an  equal 
length  ;  the  fpace  betwixt  the  two  being  left  clear  for  the 
paflage  of  the  air.  The  internal  tube  is  clofed  at  the  bottom, 
and  contains  another  fimilar  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  which  is  foldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  fecond.  It  is 


perforated  throughout,  fo  as  to  admit  a  current  of  air  to  pafs 
through  it ;  and  the  oil  is  contained  in  the  fpace  betwixt  the 
tube  and  that  which  furrounds  it.  A  particular  kind  of  cotton 
cloth  is  ufed  for  the  wick,  the  longitudinal  threads  of  which 
are  much  thicker  than  the  others,  and  which  nearly  fills  the 
fpace  into  which  the  oil  flows ;  and  the  mechanifm  of  the 
lamp  is  fuch,  that  the  wick  may  be  raifed  or  deprefled  at  plea- 
fure.  When  the  lamp  is  lighted,  the  flame  is  in  the  form  of 
a  hollow  cylinder ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  ftrong  influx  of  air 
through  the  heated  metallic  tube,  becomes  extremely  bright, 
the  fmoke  being  entirely  confumed  for  the  reafons  already 
mentioned.  The  heat  and  light  are  ftill  farther  increafed,  by 
putting  over  the  whole  a  glafs  cylinder  nearly  of  the  fize  of 
the  exterior  tube.  By  diminifliing  the  central  aperture,  the 
heat  and  light  are  proportionably  diminithed,  and  the  lamp 
begins  to  fmoke.  The  accefs  of  air  both  to  the  external 
internal  furfaces  of  the  flame  is  indeed  fo  very  neceflary,  that 
a  fenfible  difference  is  perceived  when  the  hand  is  held  even  at 
the  diftance  of  an  inch  below  the  lower  aperture  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  certain  length  of  wick  at  which  the 
eflfedt  of  the  lamp  is  ftrongeft.  If  the  wick  be  very  fhort,  the 
flame,  though  white  and  brilliant,  emits  a  difagreeable  and 
pale  kind  of  light ;  and  if  very  long,  the  upper  part  becomes 
brown,  and  fmoke  is  emitted. 

The  faving  of  expence  in  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  for 
common  purpofes  is  very  confiderable.  By  fome  experiments 
it  appears,  that  the  lamp  will  continue  to  burn  three  hours 
for  the  value  of  one  penny  ;  and  the  following  was  the  refult 
of  the  comparifon  between  the  light  emitted  by  it  and  that  of 
a  candle.  The  latter  having  been  fuffered  to  burn  fo  long 
without  fnuffing,  that  large  lumps  of  coaly  matter  were  formed 
upon  the  wick,  gave  a  light  at  24  inches  diftance  equal  to  the 
lamp  at  at  129  inches;  whence  it  appeared,  that  the  light  of 
the  lamp  was  equal  to  28  candles  in  this  ftate.  On  fnuffing 
the  candle,  however,  its  light  was  fo  much  augmented,  that 
it  became  neceflary  to  remove  it  to  the  diftance  of  67  inches 
before  its  light  became  equal  to  that  of  the  lamp  at  129  inches ; 
whence  it  was  concluded,  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was 
fomewhat  lefs  than  that  of  four  candles  frefti  fnutfed.  At 
another  trial,  in  which  the  lamp  was  placed  at  the  diftance  of 
13 inches,  and  a  candle  at  the  diftance  of  5 5  inches,  the 
lights  were  equal.  In  thefe  experiments  the  candles  made  ufe 
of  were  10^  inches  long,  and  2T65  inches  in  diameter.  When 
the  candle  was  newly  fnuffed,  it  appeared  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  the  lamp  foon  got  the  fuperiority  ;  and  on  the  whole 
it  was  concluded,  that  the  lamp  is  at  leaft  equivalent  to  half  a 
dozen  of  tallow  candles  of  fix  in  the  pound  ;  the  expence  of 
the  one  being  only  two-pence  halfpenny,  and  the  other  eight- 
pence,  in  feven  hours. 

The  beft  method  of  comparing  the  two  lights  together  feems 
to  be  the  following.  Place  the  greater  light  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  a  white  paper,  the  fmaller  one  being  brought 
nearer,  or  removed  farther  off,  as  occafion  requires,  if  an  an¬ 
gular  body  be  held  before  the  paper,  it  will  project  two  ffia¬ 
dows  :  thefe  two  ffiadows  can  coincide  only  in  part,  and  their 
angular  extremities  will,  in  all  pofitions  but  one,  be  at  fome 
diftance  from  each  other;  and  being  made  to  coincide  in  a 
certain  part  of  their  bulk,  they  will  be  bordered  by  a  lighter 
fliadow,  occafioned  by  the  exclufion  of  the  light  from  each  of 
the  two  luminous  bodies  refpedtively.  Thefe  lighter  ffiadows, 
in  fadt,  are  fpaces  of  the  white  paper  illuminated  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  luminous  bodies,  and  may  eafily  be  compared  together, 
becaufe  at  a  certain  point  they  actually  touch  one  another.  If 
the  fpace  illuminated  by  the  fmaller  light  appear  brighteft, 
the  light  muft  be  removed  farther  otf,  but  the  contrary  if  it 
appear  more  obfeure. 

On  cutting  open  one  of  Argand’s  wicks  longitudinally,  and 
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thus  reducing  the  circular  flame  to  a  ftraight-iined  one,  the, 
lights  appeared  quite  equal  in  power  ;  but  the  circular  one  had 
by  far  the  greateft  efi'eft  in  dazzling  the  eyes  ;  though  when  the 
long  flame  was  made  to  thine  on  the  paper,  not  by  the  broad 
tide,  but  in  the  direftion  of  its  length,  it  appeared  more  daz¬ 
zling  than  the  other.  On  placing  this  long  flame  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  the  ray  of  Argand's  lamp,  it  projedted  no  thadow  ; 
but  when  its  length  was  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  ray,  it 
gave  a  thadow  bordered  with  two  broad,  well  defined,  and 
bright  lines. 

The  broad-wicked  lamp  feems  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
other,  as  requiring  lefs  apparatus;  and  indeed  by  this  con¬ 
trivance  we  may  at  the  moft  trifling  expence  have  a  lamp 
capable  of  giving  any  degree  of  light  we  pleafe.  The  only 
disadvantage  attending  either  the  one  or  the  other  is,  that 
they  cannot  eafily  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another;  and 
in  this  refpedt  it  does  not  feem  poflible  by  any  means  to  bring 
lamps  to  an  equality  with  candles. 

Lam v-Black,  among  colourmen.  See  CoLOUR-ilfh£i«g. 
Subftances  painted  with  lamp-black  and  oil  are  found  to  refill 
the  effedts  of  electricity  to  a  furprifing  degree  ;  fo  that  in 
many  cafes  even  lightning  itfelf  feems  to  have  been  repelled 
by  them. 

LAMPADARY,  an  officer  in  the  ancient  church  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  fo  called  from  his  employment,  which  was  to  take 
care  of  the  lamps,  and  to  carry  a  taper  before  the  emperor  or 
patriarch  when  they  went  to  church  or  in  proceffion. 

LAM  PAS,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery. 

LAMPREY.  See  Petromyzon. 

LAMPRIDIUS  (JElius),  a  Latin  hiflorian,  who  lived 
•under  the  emperors  Dioclefian  and  Conflantine  the  Great. 
IVe  have,  of  his  writing,  the  Lives  of  four  emperors,  Antoni¬ 
nus,  Commodus,  Diadumenus,  and  Heliogabalus.  Some  at¬ 
tribute  the  Life  of  Alexander Severus  to  him;  but  the  MS.  in 
.the  Palatine  library  aferibes  it  to  Spartian. 

Lampridius  (  Benedict),  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated  Latin 
poet  of  the  16th  century.  He  taught  Greek  and  Latin  at 
Rome  and  at  Padua,  until  he  was  invited  to  Mantua  by  Fre¬ 
deric  Gonzaga  to  undertake  the  tuition  of  his  fon.  We  have 
epigrams  and  lyric  verfes  of  this  writer,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  were  printed  feparately,  as  well  as  among  the 
Delicia  of  the  Italian  poets. 

LAMPSACUS,  or  Lampsacum  (anc.  geog.),  a  confider- 
able  city  of  Myfia  ;  move  anciently  called  Pilyea  (Homer), 
becaule  abounding  in  pine-trees,  a  circumftance  confirmed  by 
Pliny  ;  fituated  at  the  north  end  or  entrance  of  the  Hellefpont 
into  the  Propontis,  with  a  commodious  harbour,  oppolite  to 
Callipolis  in  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus.  It  was  alligned  by 
Artaxerxes  to  Themiftocles,  for  furnifliing  his  table  with  wine, 
in  which  the  country  abounded.  It  was  faved  from  the  ruin 
threatened  by  Alexander  becaule  in  the  interell  of  Perfia,  by 
the  addrefs  of  Anaximenes  the  hiflorian,  fent  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  avert  the  king’s  dilpleafure  ;  who  hearing  of  it, 
lolemnly  declared  he  would  do  the  very  reverie  of  Anaximenes’s 
requeft,  who  therefore  begged  the  king  utterly  to  deftroy  it, 
which  he  could  not  do  becaufe  of  his  oath.  Lampfacius  the 
epithet,  denoting  lafeivus,  the  charadler  of  the  people  :  flill 
called  Lampfacus.  E.  Ion.  28°.  N.  lat  40.  12. 

LAMPYRIS,  the  Fire-ely,  a  genus  of  infeTs  belonging 
to  the  coleoptera  order  ;  the  charafters  of  which  are  :  The 
antennae  are  filiform  ;  the  elytra  are  flexible ;  the  thorax  is 
flat,  of  a  lemiorbicular  form,  l’urrounding  and  concealing  the 
head.  The  fegments  of  the  abdomen  terminate  in  papillae, 
which  are  turned  up  towards  the  elytra,  and  partly  fold  one 
over  the  other.  The  females  in  general  are  apterous. 

There  are  18  fpecies;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the 
no&iluca.  See  PI,  23.  Vol.  IV.  Themffe  of  this  infeft  is  lefs 


than  the  female  ;  its  head  is  ffiaped  exactly  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  covered  likewife  by  the  plate  of  the  thorax,  only  it  ' 
appears  rather  longer  than  that  of  the  female.  Both  the  head 
and  antennae  are  black.  The  thorax  of  the  male,  which  is 
fmaller  and  {horter  than  that  of  the  female,  has  the  folds  and 
papillae  on  its  tides  much  lefs  remarkable  :  but  the  greateft 
difference  that  is  found  between  the  two  fexes  is,  that  the  male 
is  covered  with  brown  elytra,  ftiagreened  and  marked  with 
two  lines  longitudinally.  The  elytra  are  longer  than  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  under  them  lie  the  wings.  The  two  latt  rings  of 
the  abdomen  are  not  fo  bright  as  thofe  of  the  female,  only 
there  appear  four  luminous  points,  two  upon  each  of  the  two 
laft  rings. 

The  infedl  called  glow-worm,  and  which  is  frequently  met 
with  towards  evening,  in  the  month  of  June,  in  woods  and 
meadows,-  is  the  female  belonging  to  this  fpecies.  By  the 
thining  light  which  it  emits,  it  attracts  the  male  ;  a  wonderful 
inftance  of  the  divine  providence.  It  is  apparent  that  their 
tinning  light  depends  on  a  liquor  placed  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  infe£t,  which  when  in  motion,  the  light  is  more  lively 
and  Alining,  and  of  a  finer  green.  This  light  the  infetl 
withdraws  at  pleafure,  either  by  unfolding  or  contracting 
itfelf.  As  a  proof  that  the  light  depends  on  a  phofphorous 
matter,  you  may  crufh  the  animal,  which,  though  dead  and 
bruifed,  leaves  a  luminous  fflbftance  on  the  hand,  that  only 
lofes  its  luftre  when  dried. — The  perfect  infect  flies  about  du¬ 
ring  the  evening  in  autumn,  and  frequents  the  grafiy  planta¬ 
tions  of  juniper  trees. 

LAMY,  or  Lami  (Bernard),  was  born  at  Mons  in  1640, 
and  ftudied  there  under  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  ;  with  whofe 
way  of  life  he  was  fo  pleafe-d,  that  he  went  to  Paris  in  163S, 
and  entered  into  the  inftitution.  He  had  a  great  tafte  for  the 
fciences,  and  ftudied  them  all ;  he  entered  into  the  priefthood 
in  1667,  and  taught  philofophy  at  Saumur  and  Angiers ; 
which  latter  place  he  was  obliged  to  quit  by  an  order  procured 
from  court,  for  adopting  the  new  philofophy  inftead  of  that- 
of  Ariftotle.  In  1676  he  went  to  Grenoble,  where  cardinal 
Camus  was  then  biftiop  ;  who  conceived  fuch  an  efteem  for  him, 
that  he  retained  him  near  his  perfon,  and  derived  confiderable 
fervices  from  him  in  the  government  of  his  diocefe.  After 
continuing  many  years  there,  he  went  to  refide  at  Rouen, 
where  he  died  in  1715.  He  wrote  feveral  fcientifical  works, 
befides  others  in  divinity. 

LANCARIM  Spring,  the  name  of  a  medicated  water  of 
Glamorgan  (hire.  It  has  its  name  from  a  town  near  which  it 
riles  ;  and  has  been  very  long  famous  in  the  place  for  the  cure 
of  the  king’s  evil.  The  body  of  water  is  about  an  ell  broad, 
and  runs  between  two  hills  covered  with  wood.  About  12 
yards  from  this  lpring  the  rill  falls  from  a  rock  of  about  eight 
or  nine  feet  high,  with  a  confiderable  noife.  The  fpring  is 
very  clear,  and  riles  out  of  a  pure  white  marie.  The  cures 
that  have  been  performed  there,  are 'proofs  of  a  real  power  in 
the  water ;  but  there  is  fome  queftion  whether  the  water,  or 
its  motion  and  coldnefs,  does  the  good ;  for  the  people  who 
come  for  relief  always  drink  of  the  fpring,  and  bathe  the  part 
afterward  in  the  fall  below.  It  is  generally  luppofed  that  the 
lime-ftone  rocks  communicate  a  virtue  to  it  by  which  it  cures 
internally;  but  it  has  been  often  found,  that  the  holding  a 
limb  difordered  with  the  evil  in  the  ftrong  current  of  a  mill- 
tail  has  cured  it,  and  there  is  the  fame  advantage  in  the  fall  of 
this  water. 

LANCASHIRE,  a  large  maritime  province  of  England, 
waffied  by  the  Irifti  fea  on  the  weft,  bordering  on  the  north 
with  part  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland  ;  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Weft  Riding  of  YTrkfhire,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Chefhir^;  extending  73  miles  in  length  and  41  in  breadth, 
comprehending  C)  hundreds,  6j  parifhes,  27  market-towns, 
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894  villages,  about  43,000  houfes,  and  about  260,000  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The  eaftern  parts  of  the  province  are  rocky,  and  in  the  north¬ 
ern  dillrifts  we  fee  many  (ingle  mountains  remarkably  high, 
fuch  as  Ingleborcugh-hill,  Cloughbo-hill,  Pendle-hill,  and 
Longridge-hill.  Nor  is  there  any  want  of  wood  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  either  for  timber  or  fuel ;  witnefs  Wierfdale  foreft  and 
Rowland  fored  to  the  northward,  and  Simoifis  wood  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Lancafhire. 

This  county  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and  lakes.  Among 
the  lakes  or  meres  of  Lancashire,  we  reckon  the  Winander- 
mere,  and  the  Kiningfton-mere,  which,  though  neither  fo 
large  nor  fo  well  ftored  with  fill),  yet  affords  plenty  of  excellent 
char.  There  was  on  the  Louth  (ide  of  the  Ribble  another  lake 
called  Marton,  feveral  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  now 
drained,  and  converted  into  pafture  ground.  In  this  operation, 
the  workmen  found  a  great  quantity  of  fifh,  together  with 
eight  canoes,  refembling  thofe  of  America,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  ufed  by  the  ancient  Britifh  fifhernien.  Befides  thefe  meres 
or  lakes,  this  county  abounds  with  moraffes  and  modes,  from 
which  the  inhabitants  dig  excellent  peat  or  turf  for  fuel,  as  well 
as  marie  for  manuring  the  ground,  and  trunks  of  old  fir-trees, 
fuppofed  to  have  lain  there  fince  the  general  deluge.  Some  of 
thel'e  are  fo  impregnated  with  turpentine,  that  when  divided 
into  fplinters,  they  burn  like  candles,  and  are  ufed  for  that 
purpofe  by  the  common  people.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
mineral  waters  in  this  county,  fome  periodical  fprings,  and 
one  inftance  of  a  violent  eruption  of  water  atKirky  in  Fcur- 
rwfs.  The  moft  remarkable  chalybeate  (paws  are  thofe  of 
Latham,  Wigan,  Stockport,  Burnley,  Bolton,  Plumpton,  Mid¬ 
dleton,  Strangeways,  Lancalter,  Larbrick,  and  Chorly.  At 
Ancliff,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan,  is  a  fountain  called 
the  Burning  Well,  from  whence  a  bituminous  vapour  exhales, 
which  being  fet  on  fire  by  a  candle  burns  like  brandy,  fo  as  to 
produce  a  heat  that  will  boil  eggs  to  a  hard  confidence,  while 
the  water  itfelf  retains  its  original  coldnefs.  There  is  at  Barton 
a  fountain  of  fait  water,  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  mi¬ 
neral,  as  to  yield  fix  times  as  much  as  can  be  extradled  from  the 
fame  quantity  of  fea-water.  At  Rogham,  in  Fournefs,  there 
is  a  purging  faline  fountain ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Raffal,  where  the  ground  is  frequently  overflowed  by  the  fea, 
a  dream  defeends  from  Hagbur-hills,  which  in  the  fpace  of 
feven  years  is  faid  to  convert  the  marie  into  a  hard  freeltone  fit 
for  building.  The  air  of  Lancafhire  is  pure,  healthy,  and 
agreeable,  except  among  the  fens  and  on  the  fea  fhore,  where 
the  atmofphere  is  loaded  with  putrid  exhalations,  producing 
malignant  and  intermitting  fevers,  feurvy,  rheumatifm,  dropfy, 
and  confumption.  The  foil  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  poor  and  rocky  on  the  hills,  fat  and  fertile  in  the  val¬ 
leys  and  champaign  country.  The  colour  of  the  peat  is  white, 
grey,  or  black,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  compofition  and 
the  degree  of  putretaftion  which  the  ingredients  have  under¬ 
gone.  There  is  a  bituminous  earth  about  Ormlkirk,  that 
fimells  like  the  oil  of  amber,  and  indeed  yields  an  oil  of  the 
fame  nature,  both  in  its  feent  and  medicinal  effects,  which 
moreover  reduces  raw  defh  to  the  confidence  c.f  mummy  ;  this 
earth  burns  like  a  torch,  and  is  ufed  as  fuch  by  the  country  peo¬ 
ple.  The  metals  and  minerals  of  this  county  confid  of  lead, 
iron,  copper,  antimony,  black  lead,  lapis  calaminaris,  (par, 
green  vitriol,  alum,  fulphur,  pyrites,  freedone,  and  pit  and 
can  nel -coal. 

The  level  country  produces  plenty  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
the  fkirts  of  the  hills  yield  good  harveds  of  excellent  oats  : 
very  good  hemp  is  raifed  in  divers  parts  of  the  province-;  and 
the  padure  which  grows  in  the  valley  is  fo  peculiarly  rich, 
that  the  cattle  which  feed  upon  it  are  much  larger  and  fatter 
.than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  There  is  not  any  part  ol 
Vol.  V. 


the  world  better  fupplied  than  Lancafhire  with  provifions  of 
all  kinds  at  a  very  reafonable  rate  ;  fuch  as  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
lamb,  pork,  poultry,  and  game  of  all  forts,  caught  upon  the 
moorS,  heaths,  *nd  commons,  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  (hire. 
Befides  the  fea- fowl  common  to  the  (hires  of  England,  fuch  as 
ducks,  eafterlings,  teal  and  plover,  many  uncommon  birds  are 
obferved  on  the  coaft  of  Lancafhire,  the  fea-crow,  variegated 
with  blue  and  black,  the  puffin,  the  cormorant,  the  curlew, 
the  razor-bill,  the  copped  wren,  the  red-fhanks,  the  fwan,  the 
tropic-bird,  the  king’s- fiiher,  See.. 

The  chief  manufacture?  of  this  county  are  woollen  and  cot¬ 
ton  cloths  of  various  kinds,  tickings,  and  cotton  velvets,  for 
which  Manchedcr  is  particularly  famous.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Merfey,  which  parts  Chefhire  and  this  county ;  and 
the  Ribble,  which  rifes  in  Yorkfhire,  and  enters  this  county 
at  Clitheroe,  running  fouth-wed  by  Prefton  into  the  Irifh  fea. 
Befides  thefe  there  are  many  leffer  dreams.  The  navigation 
made  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  in  this  county  is 
highly  worthy  of  notice.  This  was  begun  fo  lately  as  about 
40  years  ago  ;  it  bears  veffels  of  60  tons  burden,  and  is  car¬ 
ried  over  two  rivers,  the  Merfey  and  the  Irwell.  The  fough, 
or  adit,  which  was  neceffary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  drain  the 
water  from  the  coal-mines,  is  rendered  navigable  for  boats  of 
fix  or  feven  tons  burden,  and  forms  a  kind  of  fubterraneous 
river,  which  runs  about  a  mile  and  a  half  under  ground,  and 
communicates  with  the  canal.  This  river  leads  to  the  head  of 
the  mines,  is  arched  over  with  brick,  and  is  juft  wide  enough 
fur  the  paffage  of  the  beats  :  at  the  mouth  of  it  are  two  folding 
doors,  which  are  clofed  as  foon  as  you  enter,  and  you  then 
proceed  by  candle-light,  which  cads  a  livid  gloom,  ferving 
only  to  make  darknefs  vifible.  But  this  difmal  gloom  is  ren¬ 
dered  dill  more  awful  by  the  folemir  echo  of  this  fubterraneous 
water,  which  returns  various  and  difcOrdant  founds.  One 
while  you  are  ftruck  with  the  grating  noife  of  engines,  which 
by  a  curious  contrivance  let  down  the  coals  into  the  boats ; 
then  again  you  hear  the  (hock  of  an  explofion,  eccafioned  by  the 
blowing  up  the  hard  rock,  which  will  not  yield  to  any  other 
force  than  that  of  gunpowder ;  the  next  minute  your  ears  ar© 
faiuted  by  the  fongs  of  merriment  from  either  fex,  who  thus 
beguile  their  labours  in  the  mine.  You  have  no  fooiier  reached 
the  head  of  the  works,  than  a  new  feene  opens  to  your  view. 
There  you  behold  men  and  women  almoft  in  the  primitive 
date  of  nature,  toiling  in  different  capacities,  by  the  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  a  dim  taper ;  fome  digging  coal  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  ;  fome  again  loading  it  in  little  waggons  made  for 
the  purpofe;  others  drawing  thpie waggons  to  the  boats.  To 
perfect  this  canal,  without  impeding  the  public  roads,  bridges 
are  built  over  it ;  and  where  the  earth  has  been  raifed  to  pre- 
ferve  the  level,  arches  are  formed  under  it :  but  what  princi¬ 
pally  ftrikes  every  beholder,  is  a  work  railed  near  Barton- 
bridge,  to  convey  the  canal  over  the  river  Merley.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  three  done  arches,  fo  fpacious  and  lofty  as 
to  admit  veffels  lading  through  them  ;  and  indeed  nothing  can 
be  more  fingular  and  pleafing,  than  to  obferve  large  veflels  in 
full  fail  under  the  aqueduft,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater’s  veffels  failing  over  all,  near  $°  feet  above  the 
navigable  river.  By  this  inland  navigation  communication 
has  been  made  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufir, 
Trent,  Darivent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  See.  which 
navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles 
in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter, 
Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Stafford.,  Warwick,  Leiccfter,  Oxford, 
Worceder,  See. 

Lancafhire  was  erected  into  a  county-palatine  by  Edward 
IT  I.  who  conferred  it  as  an  appendage  on  his  fon  John  of 
Gaunt,  thence  called  duke  of  Lancafter  :  but  the  duchy  con¬ 
tained  lands  that  are  not  in  Lancafhire,  and  among  other  rie- 
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mefnes,  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  and  all  that  diftriift  in  London, 
which  indeed  belong  to  it  at  this  day.  The  revenues  of  this 
duchy  are  adminiftered  by  a  court  which  fits  at  Weftminfter, 
and  a  chancery-court  at  Prefton,  which  has  a  feal  cfillinfifc 
from  that  of  the  county-palatine.  The  title  of  Lancajlcr 
diftinguifhed  the  pofterity  of  John  of  Gaunt  from  thole  of  his 
brother,  who  fucceeded  to  the  duchy  of  York,  in  their  long  and 
bloody  conteft  for  the  crown  of  England. —  Lancafhire  lends 
two  members  to  parliament  for  the  county  ;  and  12  for  the  fix 
boroughs  of  Lancafter,  Prefton,  Newton,  Wigan,  Clitheroe, 
and  Liverpool. 

LANCASTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Lancalhire  in 
England,  is  plealantly  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river 
Lun,  over  which  there  is  a  handfome  Rone  bridge.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Lougov'icum  of 
the  Romans.  King  John  confirmed  to  the  burgeffes  all  the 
liberties  he  had  granted  to  thole  of  Briftol  ;  and  Edward  III. 
granted  that  pleas  and  fellions  lhould  be  held  here,  and  no 
where  elfe  in  the  county.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
/  aldermen,  2  bailiffs,  12  capital  burgeffes,  12  common 
burgeffes,  a  town  clerk,  and  2  ferjeants  at  mace.  The  alfizes 
are  held  in  the  caftle,  where  is  all’o  the  county  gaol.  It  trades 
to  America  with  hardware  and  woollen  manufactures  in  veffels 
of  70  tons.  There  is  a  market  on  WednefJay  by  grant,  and 
another  on  Saturday  by  prefeription,  betides  one  every  other 
Wednefday  throughout  the  vcar  for  cattle  ;  and  three  fairs,  in 
May,  July,  and  October.  The  caftle  is  not  large,  but  neat  and 
ftrong  Not  very  long  ago,  in  digging  a  cellar,  there  were 
found  fev^ral  Roman  utenfils  and  veffels  for  facrifices,  as  alfo 
the  coins  of  Roman  emperors  ;  fo  that  it  is  fuppofed  there  was 
here  a  Roman  fortrefs.  On  the  top  of  the  cafile  is  a  fquare 
tower,  called  f’.hn  of  Gaunt's  chair,  w  hence  there  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  proipeft  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  efpecially  towards 
the  fea,  where  is  an  extenfive  view  even  to  the  Ifle  of  Man. 
There  is  but  one  church,  a  fine  Gothic  building.  It  is  placed 
on  Ae  fame  elevation,  and  from  fome  points  of  view  forms 
one  group  with  the  caftle,  which  gives  the  mind  a  molt  mag¬ 
nificent  idea  of  this  important  place.  The  late  confiderable 
additional  new  ftreets  and  a  new  chapel,  with  other  improve¬ 
ments,  give  an  air  of  elegance  and  profperity  to  the  town  ;  and 
the  new  bridge  of  5  equal  elliptical  arches,  in  ail  549  feet  in 
length,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  embellilhinents  and  conveniency 
of  the  place.  Adjoining  to  the  caftle,  the  Dew  gaol  is  ereCIed 
on  an  improved  plan.  On  the  fide  of  the  hill  below  if,  hangs 
a  piece  of  a  Roman  wall,  called  W cry-wall.  Here  is  a  cuftom- 
houfe.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  communication 
with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oule,  Trent,  Darwent, 
Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  in¬ 
cluding  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c.  For 
its  peculiar  government,  fee  Duchy- Court. 

LANCE,  Lancea,  afpear;  an  offenfive  weapon  worn  by 
the  ancient  cavaliers,  in  form  of  a  half  pike.  The  lance  con- 
filled  of  three  parts,  the  Ihaft  or  handle,  the  w  ngs,  and  the 
dart,  Pliny  attributes  the  invention  of  lances  to  the  JEtolia.ns. 
But  Varro  and  Aulus  Gellius  fay  the  word  lance  is  Spariifh  : 
whence  others  conclude  the  ule  of  this  weapon  was  borrowed  by 
the  people  of  Italy  from  the  Spaniards.  Diodorus  Siculus  de¬ 
rives  it  from  the  Gaulifh,  and  Feftus  from  the  Greek  Aoy%i), 
which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Lance,  in  ichthyology.  See  Ammodytes. 

LANCEOLATED  1,  t  af.  fee  Botany. 

LANCEROTA,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  fubjedl  to  Spain, 
and  fituated  in  W.  long.  13.  5.  N.  Iat.  28.  40.  It  is  about 
3.2  miles  in  length  and  22  in  breadth.  The  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  negroes,  very  ftrong,  adtlve,  and  fwift  of  foot. 
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There  is  a  ridge  of  hills  runs  quite  through  it,  on  which  are- 
fed  a  good  number  of  fheep  and  goats.  They  have  but  few 
black  cattle,  Hill  fewer  camels,  and  a  very  few  fmall  horfes. 
The  valleys  are  dry  and  Tandy,  yet  they  produce  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat  and  barley.  This  iflanJ  was  ftrft  difeovered  in 
1417.  In  1596  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  earl  of  Cumberland;  after  which  it  was  better 
fortified  than  before.  There  is  in  this  iflanJ  a  city  called  alfo 
Lancerota,  which,  at  the  time  the  earl  of  Cumberland  was 
there,  confifted  only  of  about  100  houfes,  all  poor  buildings, 
generally  of  one  ftory,  and  covered  with  reeds  or  ftraw  laid 
upon  a  few  rafters,  and  over  all  a  coat  of  dirt  hardened  by  the 
fun.  There  was  alfo  a  church  which  had  no  windows  in  it, 
and  was  fupplied  with  light  only  by  the  door. 

LANCET,  a  c’nirurgical  inftrument,  fharp -pointed  and 
two  edged,  chiefly  ufed  for  opening  veins  in  the  operation  of 
phlebotomy  or  bleeding ;  alfo  for  laying  open  abfeefles,  tu>- 
tnors,  Sec. 

LANCH,  or  Launch,  a  peculiar  fort  of  long-boat,  ufed 
by  the  French,  Spanifli,  and  Italian  {hipping,  and  in  general 
by  thofe  of  other  European  nations  when  employed  in  voyaging 
in  the  Mediterranean  fea.  A  lanch  is  proportionably  longer, 
lower,  and  more  fiat-bottomed  than  the  long-boat  ;  it  is  by 
confequence  Id's  fit  for  failing,  brat  better  calculated  for  row¬ 
ing  and  approacTiing  a  fiat  fttorev  Its  principal  fuperiority  to 
the  long-boat,  however,  confifts  in  being  by  its  conftrudion 
much  fitter  to  under  run  the  cable  ;.  which  is  a  very  necefl'ary 
employment  in  the  harbours  of  the  Levant  fea,  where  the 
cables  of  different  {Lips  are  faftened  acrofs  each  other,,  and 
frequently  render  this  exercife  extremely  neceffary. 

Lanch,  is  all'o  the  movement  by  which  a  fhip  or  boat  de- 
feends  from  the  {here,  either  when  fire  is  at  firlt  built,  or  at 
any  time  afterwards.  To  facilitate  the  operation  of  lanching, 
and  prevent  any  interruption  therein,  the  {hip  is  fupported  by 
two  ftrong  platforms,  laid  with  a  gradual  inclination  to  the 
water,  on  the  eppofite  tides  of  her  keel,  to  which  they  are 
parallel.  Upon  the  furface  of  this  declivity  are  placed  two 
correfponding  ranges  of  planks,  which  compofe  the  bafeofa 
frame  called  the  cradle,  whofe  upper  part  emvelops  the  {hip’s 
bottom,  whereto  it  is  fecurely  attached.  Thus  the  lower  fur- 
face  of  the  crad’e,  conforming  exaftly  to  that  of  the  frame  be¬ 
low,  lies  flat  upon  it  lengthwife,  under  the  oppofite  fide$  of- 
the  {hip's  bottom  ;  and  as  ihe  former  is  intended  to  Aide  down¬ 
wards  upon  the  latter,  carrying  the  {hip  along  with  it,  the 
planes  or  faces  of  both  are  well  daubed  with  foap  and  tallow. 

The  neceffary  preparations  for  the  lanch  being  made,  all 
the  Hocks  and  wedges,  by  which  the  fhip.  was  formerly  fup¬ 
ported,  are  driven  out  from  under  her  keel,  till  her  whole 
weight  g.adually  fubfides  upon  the  platforms  above  deferibed, 
which  are  accordingly  called  the  ways.  The  {hores  and  ftan- 
chions,  by  which  the  is  retained  upon  the  ftocks  till  the  pe¬ 
riod  approaches  for  lanching,  are  at  length  cut  away,  and  the 
fere ws  applied  to  move  her  if  neceffary.  The  motion  ufually 
begins  on  the  inftant  when  the  {Lores  are  cut,  and  the  fihip- 
flides  downward  along  the  ways,  which  are  generally  prolonged 
under  the  furface  of  the  water,  to  a  fufficient  depth  to  float 
her  as  foon  as  Ihe  arrives  at  the  fartheft  end  thereof. 

When  a  {hip  is  to  be  lanched,  the  enfign,  jack,  and  pen¬ 
dant,  are  always  hollled,  the  laft  being  difplayed  from  a  ftaff’ 
erected  in  the  middle  of  ihe  {hip. 

Ships  of  the  firft  rate  are  commonly  conftrudled  in  dry 
docks,  and  afterwards  floated  out,  by  throwing  open  the 
flood-gates,  and  fuffering  the  tide  to  enter,  as  foon  as  they  are 
finifhed. 

LANCIA  NO,  a  confiderable  town  of  Italy,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Abruzzo,  with  an  arch- 
bifhop’s  fee;  famous  for  its  fairs,  which  are  held  in  July  and. 
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Auguft.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Feltrino  near  that  of  Sangor. 
E.  Ion.  15.  5.  N.  lat.  43,  12. 

LANCISI  (John  Marca),  an  eminent  Italian  phyfician, 
ivas  born  at  Rome  in  1654.  From  his  eirlieft  years  he  had  a 
turn  to  natural  hiltory  ;  and  ftudied  botany,  chemiftry,  ana¬ 
tomy,  and  medicine,  with  great  vigour.  In  1688  pope  Inno¬ 
cent  XI.  appointed  him  his  phyfician  and  private  chamberlain, 
notwithfianding  his  yonth  ;  and  cardinal  A Itieri  Camcrlinga 
made  him  his  vicar  for  the  inftallation  of  doctors  in  phyfic, 
which  pope  Clement  XI.  gave  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  as  well 
as  continued  to  him  the  appointments  conferred  on  him  by 
his  predecetlor.  He  died  in  1710,  after  giving  his  fine  library 
of  more  than  20,000  volumes  to  the  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
for  the  ufe  of  the  public.  This  noble  benefaftion  was  opened 
in  1716,  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope  and  moft  of  the  cardinals. 
He  wrote  many  works  which  are  efteemed,  the  principal  of 
which  were  collected  together,  and  printed  at  Geneva  in  1718, 
in  two  volumes  quarto. 

LANCRET  (Nicholas),  a  French  painter,  born  at  Paris 
in  1690.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Watteau  and  Gillot,  and 
painted  converfations.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  profeffion, 
executed  with  great  truth  after  nature,  grouped  his  figures 
well,  and  handled  a  light  pencil.  He  died  in  J743. 

LANCRINCK  (Prosper  Henry),  a  painter  of  eonfider- 
able  note,  born  in  1628,  and  educated  in  the  fchool  at  Ant¬ 
werp.  He  ftudied  principally  after  Titian  and  Salvator  Rofa  ; 
and  met  with  encouragement  in  England  fuitable  to  his  merit. 
His  landfcapes  Ihow  a  good  invention,  good  colouring,  and 
harmony  ;  they  are  chiefly  of  rough  rude  country,  with  broken 
ground  and  uncommon  feenery.  He  gave  way  too  much  -to 
pleafure,  and  died  in  1692. 

LAND,  in  a  general  l'enfe,  denotes  terra Jirma,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  fea.  In  a  limited  l'enfe  it  denotes  arable  ground. 
See  Husbandry. 

Draining- Land.  The  draining  of  land  is  a  very  great  im¬ 
provement  to  it ;  for  though  meadows  and  paftures,  which  are 
capable  of  being  overflowed,  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  her¬ 
bage  than  dry  land,  yet  where  the  wet  lies  too  long  upon  the 
ground,  the  grafs  will  be  four  and  extremely  coarl'e  ;  and  when 
there  is  not  care  taken  in  time  to  drain  this  land,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  little  grafs,  and  foon  be  over-run  with  rufties  and  Hags, 
fo  as  to  be  of  fmall  value. 

The  beft  method  for  draining  of  thefe  lands  is,  to  cut  feveral 
drains  acrofs  the  land,  in  thofe  places  where  the  water  is  fub- 
je£t  to  lodge;  and  from  thefe  crofs  drains  to  make  a  convenient 
number  of  other  drains,  to  carry  oft'  the  water  to  either  ponds 
or  rivers  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  lands.  Thefe  drains  need 
not  be  made  very  large,  unlefs  the  ground  be  very  low,  and  fo 
fituated  as  not  to  be  near  any  river  to  which  the  water  may  be 
conveyed  ;  in  which  cafe  there  Ihould  be  large  ditches  dug  at 
proper  diftances  in  the  loweft  part  of  the  ground,  to  contain 
the  water,  and  the  earth  which  comes  out  of  the  ditches  fhou  cl 
be  equally  fpread  on  the  land,  to  raife  the  furface.  But  where 
the  water  can  be  conveniently  carried  off,  the  beft  method  is  to 
make  under  ground  drains  at  proper  diftances,  which  may 
empty  themfelves  into  large  ditches,  which  are  defigned  to 
carry  oft' the  water.  This  (ort  of  drains  is  the  moft  convenient, 
and,  as  they  are  hid  from  the  fight,  do  not  incommode  the 
land  ;  nor  is  there. any  ground  loft  where  thefe  are  made. 

Theufual  method  of  making  theie  drains  is  to  dig  trenches, 
and  fill  the  bottoms  wi.h  (tones,  bricks,  rufties,  or  bullies, 
which  are  covered  over  with  the  earth  which  was  dug  out  or 
the  trenches  :  but  this  is  not  the  belt  method,  becaufe  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  not  a  free  palfage  through  thefe  drains;  fo  that  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  flood,  they  are  often  (topped  by  the  foil  which 
the  water  frequently  brings  down  with  it.  The  beft  method 
yet  found  to  make  thefe  drains  is  to  dig  trenches  to  a  proper 
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depth  for  carrying  off  the  water,  which  for  the  principal  drains 
(hould  be  three  feet  wide  at  their  top,  and  doped  down  for 
two  feet  in  depth,  where  there  (hould  be  a  (mall  bank  left  on 
each  fide,  upon  which  the  crofs  (takes  or  bearers  Ihould  be  laid, 
and  below  thefe  banks  there  Ihould  be  an  open  drain  left,  at 
leaft  one  foot  deep,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  wide,  that  there' 
may  be  room  for  the  water  to  pafs  through  :  the  larger  drains 
Ihould  be  at  convenient  diftances,  and  fmaller  drains  of  about 
fix  or  feven  inches  wide,  and  the  hollow  under  the  bufties  eight 
or  nine  inches  deep,  Ihould  be  cut  acrofs  the  ground,  which 
Ihould  difeharge  the  water  into  thefe  larger  drains.  The  num¬ 
ber  and  fituation  of  them  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  wetnefs 
of  the  land  ;  and  the  depth  of  earth  above  the  bufties  muft  alfo 
be  proportioned  to  the  intended  ufe  of  the  land  ;  for  if  it  is 
arable  land  to  be  ploughed,  it  muft  not  be  Ihallower  than  a. 
foot  or  fourteen  inches,  that  there  may  be  fufficient  depth  for 
the  plough,  without  difturbing  the  bufties,  but  for  pafture-land. 
nine  inches  will  be  full  enough  ;  for  when  the  bullies  lie  too 
deep  in  ftrong  land,  they  will  have  little  efte£l,  the  ground 
above  will  bind  l’o  hard,  as  to  detain  the  wet  on  the  lurface. 
When  the  drains  are  dug,  there  Ihould  be  prepared  a  quantity 
of  good  brufti-wood,  the  larger  Hicks  Ihould  be  cut  out  to 
lengths  of  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches,,  which  Ihould  be 
laid  acrofs  upon  the  two  fide-banks  of  the  drain,  at  about  four 
inches  dillance ;  then  cover  thefe  (ticks  with  the  linaller  brufti- 
wood,  furze,  broom,  heath,  or  any  other  kind  of  brulh,  laying 
it  len-gthwife  pretty  dole ;  on  the  top  of  thefe  may  be  laid 
rufties,  flags,  &c.  and  then  the  earth  laid  on  to  cover  the  whole. 
This  fort  of  drains  will  continue  good  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  and  are  never  liable  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  other; 
for  the  water  will  find  an  eafy  paffage  through  them  under  the 
bufhes ;  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  brufti-wood,  they  are 
made  at  an  eafy  expence ;  but  in  places  where  wood  is  fcaree, 
i>t  would  be  chargeable  to  make  them  :  however,  in  this  cafe, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  thefe  lands  to  plant  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  number  of  cutttings  of  willow,  or  the  black  poplar,  on 
fome  of  the  moift  places,  which  would  furnrlli  brufti-wood  for 
thefe  purpofes  in  four  or  five  years  ;  and  as  the  expence  of 
planting  thefe  cutings  is  trifling,  (here  cannot  be  a  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  to  an  eftate  which  wants  draining,  than  to  pradtife 
this  method,  which,  is  in  every  perlon’s  power,  fince  there  is- 
little  expence  attending  it.  In  countries  where  there  is  plenty 
of  done,  that  is  the  beft  material  for  making  thefe  under-ground 
drains;  for  when  thefe  are  properly  made,  they  will  never 
want  repairing. 

The  beft  time  of  the  year  for  making  thefe  drains  is  about 
Michaelmas,  before  the  heavy  rains  of  autumn  fall,  becaufe  at 
this  feafon  the  land  is  ufually  dry,  fo  that  the  drains  may  be 
dug  to  a  proper  depth  ;  for  when  the  ground  is  wet,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  dig  to  any  depth,  becaufe  the  water  will  drain 
in,  wherever  there  is  an  opening  in  the  ground.  See  Bog, 
Dr  a  t  ns,  and  Fen. 

An  ingenious  mode  of  draining  land  lately  pra£lifed,  is  that 
called  Tap -draining,  which  is  nothing  more  than  making  a 
palfage  for  the  water,  by  boring  into  the  earth  at  the  Jour  re  of 
the  (pring.  Lands  which  are  flooded  from  this  caufe  are 
effectually  arid  cheaply  rid  of  that  inconvenience  by  tapping. 
RefpeCting  this  curious  fobjeCt,  (ee  the  late  R-. ports  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies,  and  thofe  alfo  publffhed  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

By  1 1  Geo.  U.eap.  34..  i4Geo.  II.  qtp.  24.  and  21  Geo.  II. 
cap.  18.  the  leevnd  offence  m  letting  fire  to  engines  for  drain¬ 
ing  the  feveral  fens,  to  which  thefe  aits  relate,  is  made  felony 
without  clergy.  Ry  22  Geo.  II.  cap.  11.  16.  19-  29  Deo.  if. 

cap.  22.  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  32,  33.  3^,  36.  31  Geo.  II. 

cap.  18,  19.  3-  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  33  Geo.  II.  cap. 32.  of¬ 

fenders  malrcioufly  fetting  fire  to  any  ot  tne  works  for  drain.- 
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ing  the  feveral  fens  to  which  thefe  afts  relate,  may  be  tranf- 
ported  for  feven  years. 

Flooding  Land.  See  Irrigation. 

Land,  in  the  fea-language,  makes  part  of  feveral  compound 
:terms  ;  thus,  land-laid ,  or,  to  lay  the  land,  is  juft  to  lofe  fight 
of  it.  Land-looked,  is  when  land  lies  all  round  the  lliip,  fo 
that  no  point  of  the  compafs  is  open  to  the  fea.  If  ftie  is  at 
anchor  in  fuph  a  place,  the  is  faid  to  ride  land-locked,  and  is 
therefore  concluded  to  ride  fafe  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 
and  tides.  Land-mark,  any  mountain,  rock,  fteeple,  tree,  &c. 
that  may  ferve  to  make  the  land  known  at  fea.  Land  is  flout 
in,  a  term  ufied  to  fignify  that  another  point  of  land  hinders  the 
fight  of  that  from  which  the  thip  came.  Land-to,  or  the  fhip 
lies  land-to  ;  that  is,  fhe  is  fo  far  from  fhore,  that  it  can  only 
juft  be difcerned.  Land-turn  is  a  wind  that  in  almoft  all  hot 
-countries  blows  at  certain  times  from  the  fhore  in  the  night. 
Fo  Jet  the  land-,  that  is,  to  fee  by  the  compafs  how  it  bears. 

Land- Tax,  one  of  the  annual  taxes  raifed  upon  the  fubjedh 
See  Tax.  The  land-tax,  in  its  modern  fhape,  has  fupcileded 
all  the  former  methods  of  rating  either  property,  or  perfons  in 
refpect  of  their  property,  whether  by  tenths  or  fifteenths,  Tub- 
fidies  on  land,  hydages,  feutages,  or  talliages  ;  a  ibort  expli¬ 
cation  of  which  will,  however,  greatly  afiift  us  in  underftand- 
ing  our  ancieift  laws  and  hiftory. 

Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  temporary  aids  iffiung  out  of 
perfonal  property,  and  granted  to  the  king  by  parliament. 
They  were  formerly  the  real  tenth  or  fifteenth  part  of  all  the 
-moveables  belonging  to  the  fubjeft  ;  when  fuch  moveables,  or 
perfonal  eftates,  were  a  very  different  and  a  much  lefs  Con- 
fiderable  thing  than  what  they  ufually  are  at  this  day.  Tenths 
.are  faid  to  have  been  firft  granted  under  Henry  II.  who  took 
advantage  of  the  fafhionable  zeal  for  croifades  to  introduce 
this  new  taxation,  in  order  to  defray  the  expence  of  a  pious 
expedition  to  Paleftine,  which  he  really  or  feemingly  had  pro- 
jefifed  again  ft  Saladine  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  whence  it  was 
originally  denominated  the  Saladine  tenth.  But  afterwards 
fifteenths  were  more  ulually  granted  than  tenths.  Originally 
the  amount  of  thefe  taxes  was  uncertain,  being  levied  by  afl'efl- 
ments  new-made  at  every  freth  grant  of  the  commons,  a  com- 
mitfion  for  which  is  preferved  by  Matthew  Paris  :  but  it  was 
at  length  reduced  toa  certainty  in  theeighth  year  of  Edward  III. 
when,  by  virtue  of  the  king’s  commiflion,  new  taxations  were 
made  of  every  townftiip,  borough,  -and  city  in  the  kingdom, 
and  recorded  in  the  exchequer  ;  which  rate  was,  at  the  time, 
the  fifteenth  part  of  the  value  of  every  townfhip,  the  whole 
amounting  to  about  29,0001.  and  therefore  it  ftill  kept  up  the 
name  of  a  fifteenth,  when,  by  the  alteration, of  the  value  of 
money  and  the  increafe  of  perfonal  property,  things  came  to  be 
in  a  very  different  fituation.  So  that  when,  of  later  years,  the 
"nmmons  granted  the  king  a  fifteenth,  every  parifh  in  England 
immediately  knew  their  proportion  of  it ;  that  is,  the  fame 
identical  fum  that  was  aflefied  by  the  fame  aid  in  the  eighth  of 
Edward  III. ;  and  then  raifed  it  by  a  rate  among  themfelves, 
and  returned  it  into  the  royal  exchequer. 

The  other  ancient  levies  were  in  the  nature  of  a  modern 
land  -tax :  for  we  may  trace  up  the  original  of  that  charge  as 
high  as  to  the  introduction  of  our  military  tenures;  when  every 
tenant  of  a  knight’s  fee  was  bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend  the 
king  in  his  army  for  40  days  in  every  year.  But  this  perfonal 
attendance  growing  troublefome  in  many  refpeCts,  the  tenants 
Found  means  of  compounding  for  it,  by  firft  fending  others  in 
their  ftead,  and  in  procefs  of  time  by  making  a  pecuniary  fatis- 
faCIion  to  the  crown  in  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  fatisfadlion 
at  laft  came  to  be  levied  by  alfelfments,  at  fo  much  for  every 
knight’s  fee,  under  the  name  of  feutages;  which  appear  to 
have  been  levied  for  the  firft  time  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  II. 
on  account  of  his  expedition  to  Touloufe,  and  were  then  (Sir 
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Wm.  Blackftone  apprehends)  mere  arbitrary  compofitions,  as 
the  king  and  the  fubjeT  could  agree.  But  this  precedent  being 
■afterwards  abufed  into  a  means  of  oppreflion  (by  levying 
feutages  on  the  landholders  by  the  king’s  authority  only,  when¬ 
ever  our  kings  went  to  war,  in  order  to  hire  mercenary  troops 
and  pay  their  contingent  expences),  it  became  thereupon  a 
matter  of  national  complaint;  and  king  John  was  obliged  to 
promife  in  his  magnet,  chart  a,  that  no  feutage  (hould  be  impofed 
without  the  confent  of  the  common  council  of  the  realm. 

Of  the  lame  nature  with  feutages  upon  knight’s  fees  were  the 
■alfelfments  of  hydage  upon  all  other  lands,  and  of  talliage  upon, 
cities  and  burghs.  But  they  all  gradually  fell  into  difufe,  upon 
the  introduction  of  fubfidies,  about  the  time  of  king  Richard  II. 
and  King  Henry  IV.  Thefe  were  a  tax,  not  immediately  im¬ 
pofed  upon  property,  but  upon  perfons  in  refpeCt  of  their  re¬ 
puted  eftates,  after  the  nominal  rate  of  4s.  in  the  pound  for 
lands,  and  2s.  6d.  for  goods;  and  for  thofe  of  aliens  in  a 
double  proportion.  But  this  alfefiinent  was  alfo  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  ancient  valuation ;  wherein  the  computation  was  fo 
very  moderate,  and  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  was  fuppofed  to 
be  fo  exceeding  low,  that  one  lubfidy  of  this  fort  did  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Edw-'  vd  Coke,  amount  to  more  than  70,000!. 
whereas  a  modern  land-tax  at  the  fame  rate  produces  two 
millions.  It  was  anciently  the  rule  never  to  grant  more  than 
one  fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths  at  a  time :  but  this  rule  was 
broke  through  for  the  firft  time  on  a  very  preffing  occalion,  the 
Spanilh  invafion  in  158S;  when  the  parliament  gave  queen 
Elizabeth  two  fubfidies  and  four  fifteenths.  Afterwards,  as 
money  funk  in  value,  more  fubfidies  were  given  ;  and  we  have 
an  inllance,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  1640,  of  the  king’s  de¬ 
firing  12  fubfidies  of  the  commons,  to  be  levied  in  three  years; 
which  was  looked  upon  as  a  ftartling  propofal :  though  lord 
Clarendon  tells  us,  that  the  fpeaker,  ferjeant  Glanvile,  made  it 
manifeft  to  the  houfe,  how  very  ineonfiderable  a  fum  12  fub¬ 
fidies  amounted  to,  by  telling  them  he  had  computed  what  he 
was  to  pay  for  them ;  and  when  he  named  the  fum,  he  being 
known  to  be  polfeifed  of  a  great  eftate,  it  feemed  not  worth 
any  farther  deliberation.  And,  indeed,  upon  calculation,  we 
lhall  find,  that  the  total  amount  of  thefe  12  fubfidies,  to  be 
raifed  in  three  years,  is  lefs  than  what  is  now  raifed  in  one  year 
by  a  land-tax  of  2s.  in  the  pound. 

The  grant  of  feutages,  talliages,  or  fubfidies  by  the  Com¬ 
mons,  did  not  extend  to  fpiritual  preferments  ;  thofe  being 
ufually  taxed  at  the  fame  time  by  the  clergy  themfelves  in  con¬ 
vocation  :  which  grants  of  the  clergy  were  confirmed  in  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  otherwife  they  were  illegal,  and  not  binding;  as  the 
fame  noble  writer  obferves  of  the  fubfidies  granted  by  the  con¬ 
vocation,  which  continued  fitting  after  the  dilfolution  of  the 
firft  parliament  in  1640.  A  fublidy  granted  by  the  clergy  was 
after  the  rate  of  4s.  in  the  pound,  according  to  the  valuation  of 
their  livings  in  the  king’s  books ;  and  amounted.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  tells  us,  to  about  20;oool.  While  this  cuftom  continued, 
convocations  were  wont  to  fit  as  frequently  as  parliaments : 
but  the  laft  fubfidies,  thus  given  by  the  clergy,  were  thofe  con¬ 
firmed  by  ftatute  15  Car.  II.  c.  10.  fince  which  another  method 
of  taxation  has  generally  prevailed,  which  takes  in  the  clergy 
as  well  as  the  laity :  in  recompenfe  for  which,  the  beneficed. 
clergy  have  from  that  period  been  allowed  to  vote  at  the  election 
of  knights  of  the  Afire  ;  and  thenceforward  alfo  the  pra&ice  of 
giving  ecclefiaftical  fubfidies  hath  fallen  into  total  dilufe. 

The  lay-fubfidy  was  ufually  raifed  by  commiilioners  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  crown,  or  the  great  officers  of  ftate  :  and  therefore  in 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  par¬ 
liament,  the  latter,  having  no  other  lufficient  revenue  to  fup- 
port  themfelves  and  their  meafures,  introduced  the  practice  of 
laying  weekly  and  monthly  affeffments  of  a  fpecific  fum  upon 
the  feveral  counties  -of  the  kingdom  ;  to  be  levied  by  a  pound- 
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rate  on  lands  and  perfonal  eftates  :  which  were  occafionally  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  whole  Uiurpation,  fometimes  at  the  rate  of 
i  20,000k  a  month,  fometimes  at  inferior  rates.  After  the 
"Reiteration,  the  ancient  method  of  granting  fubfidies,  inilead 
of  fuch  monthly  aifetfments,  was  twice,  and  twice  only,  re¬ 
newed  ;  viz.  in  1663,  when  four  fubfidies  were  granted  by  the 
temporalty  and  four  by  the  clergy;  and  in  1670,  when 
8oo,oool.  was  raifed  by  way  of  l'ublidy,  which  was  the  laft 
time  of  raifing  fupplies  in  that  manner.  For  the  monthly 
aft'eftments  being  now  eftablifhed  by  cuflom,  being  raifed  by 
commiffioners  named  by  parliament,  and  producing  a  more 
certain  revenue  ;  from  that  time  forwards  we  hear  no  more  of 
fubfidies,  but  occaftonal  affeffments  were  granted  as  the  national 
emergencies  required.  Thefe  periodical  affeffments,  the  fub¬ 
fidies  which  preceded  them,  and  the  more  ancient  fcutage, 
hydage,  and  talliage,  were  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  a  land- 
tax  ;  and  the  affefl'ments  were  fometimes  exprefsly  called  fo. 
Yet  a  popular  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  land-tax  was  fir  ft 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III. ;  becaufe  in  the 
year  1692  a  new  affeft'ment  or  valuation  of  eftates  was  made 
throughout  the  kingdom;  which,  though  by  no  means  a  per¬ 
fect  one,  had  this  efleit,  that  a  fupply  of  500,0001.  was  equal 
to  is.  in  the  pound  of  the  value  of  eftates  given  in.  And,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  enhanced  valuation,  from  the  year  1693  to  the  pre¬ 
tent,  a  period  of  more  than  a  century,  the  land-tax  has  continued 
an  animal  charge  upon  the  fubjeit ;  about  half  the  time  at  4s. 
in  the  pound,  fometimes  at  3s.  fometimes  at  2s.  twice  at  is. 
but  without  any  total  intermitfion.  The  medium  has  been 
3s.  3d.  in  the  pound  ;  being  equivalent  to  23  ancient  fubfidies, 
and  amounting  annually  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
money.  The  method  of  raifing  it  is  by  charging  a  particular 
fum  upon  each  county,  according  to  the  valuation  given  in 
A.  D.  1692  ;  and  this  fum  is  atTeifed  and  raifed  upon  indivi¬ 
duals  (their  perfonal  eftate,  as  well  as  real,  being  liable  there¬ 
to),  by  commiffioners  appointed  in  the  ait,  being  the  principal 
land-holders  in  the  county  and  their  officers. 

An  ait  pafles  annually  for  the  raifing,  in  general,  2,037,627!. 
9s.  ioid.  by  the  above-faid  tax  at  4s.  in  the  pound  ;  whereof 
there  ffiall  be  raifed  in  the  feveral  counties  in  England,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proportions  exprefled  in  the  ait,  1,989,6731.  7s. 
io{d. ;  and  in  Scotland,  47,954k  is.  2d.  by  an  eight  months 
ccfs  of  5994k  5s-  ifd.  per  menfem,  to  be  raifed  out  of  the  land- 
rent,  and  to  be  paid  at  four  terms,  as  fpecified  in  the  aft, 
by  two  months  amount  each  time. 

LkKD-IVaiter,  an  officer  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  whofe  duty  is, 
upon  landing  any  merchandile,  to  examine,  tafte,  weigh, 
meafure  them,  & c.  and  to  take  an  account  thereof.  In  fome 
ports  they  alfo  execute  the  office  of  a  coaft-waiter.  They  are 
like  wife  occafionally  ftyled  /carders,  and  are  to  attend  and  join 
with  the  patent  fearcher  in  the  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the 
(hipping  of  goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts  ;  and  in  cafes 
where  drawbacks  on  bounties  are  to  be  paid  to  the  merchant  on 
the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they,  as  well  as  the  patent 
iearchers,  are  to  certify  the  (hipping  thereof  on  the  deben¬ 
tures. 

LANDAFF,  a  town  or  village  of  Glamorganfhire  in  South 
Wales,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee,  and  on  that  account  has  the  title 
of  a  city .  It  is  feated  upon  an  affient  on  the  river  Taft',  or  Tave, 
near  Cardiff';  but  the  cathedral  (lands  on  a  low  ground,  and  is 
a  large  (lately  building.  The  original  (Iruflure  wa6  built 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  The  building  now 
tifed  as  the  cathedral  includes  part  of  the  body  of  the  ancient 
«ne;  but  is  in  other  refpefls  as  modern  as  the  prefent  century, 
about  the  middle  of  which  the  old  church  underwent  fuch  re¬ 
paration  as  was  almoft  equivalent  to  rebuilding.  The  ruins  are 
at  the  weft  end  of  the  modern  church,  and  confift  of  the  original 
weltern  door-way,  and  part  of  the  north  and  foulh  fides.  The 
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arch  over  the  door  is  circular,  and  has  a  well  carved  epifcopal 
ftatue  immediately  over  it.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
under  which  this  door  (lands  is  a  whole  length  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  a  crofs  on  the  apex  of  the  building.  In  this 
front  are  two  rows  of  neat-pointed  arches  for  windows  ;  and  on 
the  north  and  fouth  fides  above  mentioned  are  two  circular 
door-cafes  half  funk  in  the  earth.  Thefe  ruins  exhibit  an 
afpeit  very  different  from  the  prefent  cathedral,  the  new  part 
of  which  the  architect  formed  principally  on  the  Roman  model, 
without  confidering  how  incongruous  this  ftyle  of  architeilure 
is  with  the  plan  purlued  in  the  ancient  part. — Landaff  is  a  place 
of  but  fmall  extent,  and  has  no  market.  It  is  a  port  town, 
however,  and  carries  on  a  good  trade,  as  it  has  a  very  tolerable 
harbour  that  opens  into  the  Severn  river  about  four  miles 
diftant.  The  ruins  of  the  biffiop’s  palace  (how  it  to  have  been 
caftellated.  It  was  built  in  1120,  and  was  deftroyed  by 
Henry  IV.  W.  Ion.  3.  20.  N.  lat.  51.  33. 

LANDAU,  a  llrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine.  It  was  formerly  imperial,  but  was  ceded  to  the 
French  in  1648.  It  fuftained  a  fevere  bombardment  by  the 
allies  in  1793  ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege.  It 
is  feated  on  the  Queich,  nine  miles  S.  of  Newftadt,  and  270  E. 
of  Paris.  E.  Ion.  8.  12.  N.  lat.  49.  12. 

LANDEN,  a  town  of  the  Aullrian  Netherlands,  in  Brabant, 
famous  for  a  battle  gained  over  the  French  by  the  allies,  in 
July  1693,  when  20,000  men  were  killed.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Beck,  in  E.  Ion.  5.  5.  N.  lat.  52.  45. 

Landen  (John,  F.  R.  S.),  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough  in  Northamptonlliire, 
in  January  1719.  He  became  very  early  a  proficient  in  the 
mathematics,  for  we  find  him  a  very  refpeitable  contributor  to 
the  Ladies’  Diary  in  1 744  ;  and  he  was  foon  among  the  fore- 
moft  of  thofe  who  then  contributed  to  the  fupport  of  that  fmall 
but  valuable  publication,  in  which  almoft  every  Engliffi  ma¬ 
thematician,  who  has  arrived  at  any  degree  of  eminence  for 
the  laft  half  century,  has  contended  for  fame  at  one  time  of  his 
life  or  other.  Mr.  Landen  continued  his  contributions  to  it  at 
times,  and  under  one  fignature  or  other,  till  within  a  few  year» 
of  his  death. 

It  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that  the  hiftories  of  literary 
men  confift  chiefly  of  an  hiftory  of  their  writings,  and  the  ob- 
fervation  was  never  more  fully  verified  than  it  will  be  in  this 
article  concerning  Mr.  Landen. 

In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfailions,  for  the 
year  1754,  Mr.  Landen  gave  “  An  inveftigation  of  fome 
theorems  which  fugged  feveral  very  remarkable  properties  of 
the  circle,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  ot  confiderable  .ufe  in  re- 
folving  fraitions  the  denominators  of  which  are  certain  mul¬ 
tinomials  into  more  fimple  ones,  and  by  that  means  facilitate 
the  computation  of  fluents.”  This  ingenious  paper  was  hand¬ 
ed  to  the  lociety  by  that  eminent  mathematician  the  late 
Thomas  Simpfon  of  Woolwich,  a  circumftance  which  will  con¬ 
vey  to  thofe  who  are  not  themfelves  judges  of  it  fome  idea  of  its 
merit.  In  the  year  1755,  he  publiffied  a  volume  of  about  160 
pages,  entitled  “  Mathematical  Lucubrations.”  The  title  to 
this  publication  was  made  choice  of  as  a  means  of  informing 
the  world,  that  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  was  at  that  time 
rather  the  purfuit  of  his  leifure  hours  than  his  principal  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  indeed  it  continued  to  be  fo  the  greatell  part  of  his 
life,  for  about  the  year  1762  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the 
right  honourable  the  earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  refigned  that  em¬ 
ployment  only  two  years  before  his  death.  Had  it  been  other- 
wife,  it  feems  highly  probable  he  would  have  extended  his  re- 
fearches  in  the  mathematics,  to  which  he  was  mod  enthufiafti- 
cally  devoted,  much  farther  than  any  other  perfon  has  done. 
His  lucubrations  contain  a  variety  of  trails  relative  to  the 
reilification  of  curve  lines,  the  fummation  of  feries,  the  find- 
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mg  of  fluents,  and  many  other  points  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mathematics.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757,  or  the 
beginning  of  1758,  he  publiflied  propofals  for  printing  by  fub- 
feription  “  The  Refidual  Analyfis,  a  new  branch  of  the  Al¬ 
gebraic  art:”  and  in  175S  he  publiflied  a  fmall  traft  in  quarto, 
entitled  “  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Refidual  Analyfis,”  in  which  he 
refolved  a  variety  of  problems,  to  which  the  method  of  fluxions 
had  been  ul'ually  applied,  by  a  mode  of  reafoning  entirely  new  ; 
compared  thofe  folutions  with  folutions  of  the  fame  problems, 
inveftigated  by  the  fluxionary  method  5  and  fliowed  that  the 
folutions  byr  his  new  method  were,  in  general,  more  natural 
and  elegant  than  the  fluxionary  ones. 

In  the  51ft  voluriie  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  for 
the  year  1760,  he  gave'  “  A  new  method  of  computing  the 
fums  of  a  great  number  of  infinite  feries.”  This  paper  was 
alfo  prefented  to  the  fociety  by  his  ingenious  friend  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Simpfon.  In  1764,  he  publiflied  the  firft  book  of 
“  The  Refidual  Analyfis,”  in  a  4to  volume  of  218  pages,  with 
feveral  copper-plates.  In  this  treatife,  befides  explaining  the 
principles  which  his  new  analyfis  was  founded  on,  he  applied 
it  to  drawing  tangents  and  finding  the  properties  of  curve-lines; 
to  deferibing  their  involutes  and  evolutes,  finding  the  radius  of 
curvature,  their  greateft  and  lead  ordinates,  and  points  of  con¬ 
trary  fluxure;  to  the  determination  of  their  cufps,  and  the 
drawing  of  afymptotes  :  and  he  propofed  in  a  lecond  book  to 
extend  the  application  of  this  new  analyfis  to  a  great  variety  of 
mechanical  and  phyfical  fubjeds.  The  papers  which  were  to 
have  formed  this  book  lay  long  -by  him  ;  but  he  never  found 
leifure  to  put  them  in  order  for  the  prefs. 

On  the  16th  of  January  1766,  Mr.  Landen  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  admitted  on  the  24th  of  April 
following.  In  the  58th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions, 
for  the  year  1768,  he  gave  a  “  Specimen  of  a  new  method  of 
comparing  curvilineal  areas ;  by  means  of  which  many  areas  did 
not  appear  to  be  comparable  by  any  other  method a  circum- 
ftance  of  no  fmall  importance  in  that  part  of  natural  philofophy 
which  relates  to  the  doftrine  of  motion.  In  the  60th  volume 
of  the  fame  work,  for  the  year  1770,  he  gave  “  Some  new 
theorems  for  computing  the  whole  areas  of  curve-lines,  where 
the  ordinates  are  expreflfed  by  fraftions  of  a  certain  form,”  in  a 
more  concife  and  elegant  manner  than  had  been  done  by  Cotes, 
De  Moivre,  and  others  who  had  confidered  the  fubjeft  before 
him.  In  the  61ft  volume,  for  1771,  he  has  inveftigated  feve¬ 
ral  new  and  ufeful  theorems  for  computing  certain  fluents, 
which  are  atfignable  by  arcs  of  the  conic  feftions.  This  fub- 
|eft  had  been  confidered  before  both  by  Mr.  Maclaurin  and  Mr. 
D'Alembert;  but  fome  of  the  theorems  which  were  given  by  thefe 
celebrated  mathematicians,  being  in  part  exprefted  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  arc  of  an  hyperbola  and  its  tangent,  and 
that  difference  being  not  direftly  attainable  when  the  arc  and 
its  tangent  both  become  infinite,  as  they  will  do  when  the 
whole  fluent  is  wanted,  although  fuch  fluent  be  finite  ;  thefe 
theorems  therefore  fail  in  thofe  cafes,  and  the  computation 
becomes  impracticable  without  farther  help.  This  defefft  Mr. 
Landen  has  removed  by  affigning  the  limit  of  the  difference 
between  the  hyperbolic  arc  and  its  tangent,  while  the  point  of 
contaCt  is  fuppoled  to  be  removed  to  an  infinite  diftance  from 
the  vertex  of  the  curve.  And  he  concludes  the  paper  with  a  cu¬ 
rious  and  remarkable  property  relating  to  pendulous  bodies, 
which  is  deducible  from  thofe  theorems.  In  the  fame  year  he 
publiflied  “  Animadverfions  on  Dr.  Stewart  s  computation  of 
the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  earth.” 

In  the  65th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  for 
1775,  he  gave  the  inveftigation  of  a  general  theorem,  which  he 
had  promifed  in  1771,  for  finding  the  length  of  any  arc  of  a 
conic  hyperbola  by  means  of  two  elliptic  arcs  ;  and  obferves, 
that  by  the  theorems  there  inveftigated,  both  the  elaftic  curve 
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and  the  curve  of  equable  recefs  from  a  given  point,  may’ be  con- 
ltruCted  in  thofe  cafes  where  Mr,  Maclaurin's  elegant  method 
fails.  In  the  67th  volume,  for  1777,  he  gave  “A  new  theory  of 
the  motion  of  bodies  revolving  about  an  axis  in  free  fpace, 
when  that  motion  is  difturbed  by  fome  extraneous  force,  either 
percuflive  or  accelerative.”  At  this  time  he  did  not  know  that 
the  fubjeCt  had  been  handled  by  any  perfon  before  him  ;  and  he 
confidered  only  the  motion  of  a  fphere’s  fpheroid  and  cylinder. 

The  publication  of  this  paper,  however,  was  the  caufe  of  his 
being  told,  that  the  doCtrine  of  rotatory  motion  had  been  con¬ 
fidered  by  M.  D’Alembert ;  and  purchafing  that  author’s  OpuJ- 
cules  Mathematiques,  he  there  learned  that  M.  D’Alembert  was 
not  the  only  one  who  had  confidered  the  matter  before  him  ; 
for  M.  D’Alembert  there  fpeaks  of  fome  mathematician,  * 
though  he  does  not  mention  his  name,  who,  after  reading  -what 
had  been  written  on  the  lubjeCt,  doubted  whether  there  be  any 
folid  whatever,  befide  the  fphere,  in  which  any  line,  paflino- 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  will  be  a  permanent  axis  of  ro¬ 
tation.  In  confequence  of  this,  Mr.  Landen' took  up  the 
fubjeCt  again  ;  and  though  he  did  not  then  give  a  folution  to 
the  general  problem,  viz,  “  To  determine  the  motions  of  a  body 
of  any  form  whatever,  revolving  without  reftraint  about  any 
axis  palling  through  its  centre  of  gravity,”  he  fully’  removed 
every  doubt  of  the  kind  which  had  been  ftarted  by  the  perfon 
alluded  to  by  M.  D’Alembert,  and  pointed  out  feveral  bodies, 
which,  under  certain  dimenfions,  have  that  remarkable  pro¬ 
perty.  This  paper  is  given,  among  many  others  equally  cu¬ 
rious,  in  a  volume  of  Memoirs  which  he  publiflied  in  the  year 
1780.  But  what  renders  that  volume  yet  more  valuable,  is  a 
very  extenfive  appendix,  containing  “  Theorems  for  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  fluents.”  The  tables  which  contain  thefe  theorems  are 
more  complete  and  extenfive  than  any  which  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  author,  and  are  chiefly  of  his  own  inveftigating  ; 
being  fuch  as  had  occurred  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and 
clofe  application  to  mathematical  ftudies  in  almoft  every 
branch  of  thofe  fciences.  In  1781,  1782,  and  1783,  he  pub¬ 
liflied  three  little  trafts  on  the  fummation  of  converging  feries, 
in  which  he  explained  and  fliowed  the  extent  of  fome  theorems 
which  had  been  given  for  that  purpofe  by  M.  de  Moivre,  Mr. 
Sterling,  and  his  old  friend  Thomas  Simpfon,  in  anfwer  to 
fome  things  which  he  thought  had  been  written  to  the  difpa- 
ragement  of  thofe  excellent  mathematicians.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  fome,  that  Mr.  Landen  did  not  fliow  lefs  mathematical  fkill 
in  explaining  and  illuftrating  thefe  theorems,  than  he  has  done 
in  his  writings  on  original  fubjeCts ;  and  that  the  authors  of 
them  were  as  little  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  own  theorems  as 
the  reft  of  the  world  were,  before  Mr.  Landen’s  ingenuity  made 
it  obvious  to  all. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Landen  had 
made  fuch  improvements  in  his  theory  of  rotatory  motion,  as 
enabled  him,  he  thought,  to  give  a  folution  of  the  general 
problem  fpecified  above  ;  but  finding  the  refult  of  it  to  differ 
very  materially  from  the  refult  of  the  folution  which  had  been 
given  of  it  by  M.  D’Alembert,  and  being  not  able  to  fee  clearly 
where  that  gentleman  had  erred,  he  did  not  venture  to  make  his 
own  folution  public.  In  the  courfe  of  that  year,  having  procured 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Eerlin  Academy  for  1757,  which  contain 
M.  Euler’s  folution  of  the  problem,  he  found  that  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  folution  gave  the  fame  refult  as  had  been  deduced  by.  M. 
D’Alembert ;  but  the  perfpicuity  of  M.  Euler’s  manner  of 
writing  enabled  him  to  difeover  where  he  had  erred,  which  the 
obfeurity  of  the  other  did  not  do.'  The  agreement,  however,  of 
two  writers  of  fuch  eftablithed  reputation  as  M.  Euler  and 
M.  D’Alembert,  made  him  long  dubious  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
folution,  and  induced  him  to  revife  the  procefs  again  and 
again  with  the  utmoft  circumfpeCtion  ;  and  being  every  time 
more  convinced  that  his  own  folution  was  right  and  theirs 
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wrong,  he  at  length  gave  it  to  the  public  in  the  73th  volume  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  for  1785. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  fubjeht,  joined  to  the  concife 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Landen  had  been  obliged  to  give  his  fo- 
lution,  in  order  to  confine  it  within  proper  limits  for  the  Tranf- 
adtions,  rendered  it  too  difficult,  or  at  leaft  too  laborious  a  piece 
of  bufinefs  for  moft  mathematicians  to  read  it ;  and  this  cir- 
cumftance,  joined  to  the  eftablilhed  reputation  of  Euler,  induced 
many  to  think  that  his  l'olution  was  right  and  Mr.  Landen’s 
wrong ;  and  there  did  not  want  attempts  to  prove  it.  But 
notwithftanding  thefe  attempts  were  manifeltly  wrong,  and 
that  every  one  who  perufed  them  law  it,  they  convinced  Mr. 
Landen  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  giving  his  folution  at 
greater  length,  in  order  to  render  it  more  generally  underftood. 
About  this  time  all'o  he  met  by  chance  with  the  late  P. 
Frill’s  Cofniographhe  Phyfics  et  Mathematics  ;  in  the  fecond 
part  of  which  there  is  a  folution  of  this  problem,  agreeing  in 
the  refult  with  thole  of  M.  Euler  and  D’Alembert,  which  is  not 
furpriling,  as  P.  Frill  employs  the  fame  principle  that  they 
did.  Here  Mr.  Landen  learned  that  M.  Euler  had  revifed  the 
l'olution  which  he  had  given  formerly  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs, 
and  given  it  another  form  and  at  greater  length  in  a  volume 
publiffied  at  Grvphilwell  in  1 765,  entitled,  Theoria  Motus  cor- 
porum  folidoruvn  feu  rigidorum.  Having  therefore  procured  this 
book,  Mr.  Landen  found  the  fame  principles  employed  in  it, 
and  of  courfe  the  fame  conclufion  relulting  from  them  that  he 
had  found  in  M.  Euler’s  former  folution  of  the  problems  :  but 
as  the  reafoning  was  given  at  greater  length,  he  was  enabled  to 
fee  more  diftin£tly  how  M.  Euler  had  been  led  into  the  mif- 
take,  and  to  fet  that  miltake  in  a  ftronger  point  of  view.  As 
he  had  been  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  explaining  his  ideas 
on  the  fubjeft  more  fully,  fo  he  now  found  it  neceffary  to  lofe 
no  time  in  fetting  about  it.  He  had  for  feveral  years  been  fe- 
verely  affti&ed  with  the  (tone  in  the  bladder,  and  toward  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  confined  to  his 
bed  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time ;  yet  even  this  dreadful 
diforder  did  not  very  materially  abate  his  ardour  for  mathema¬ 
tical  Studies  ;  for  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Memoirs  was 
■written  and  revifed  during  the  intervals  of  his  diforder.  This 
volume,  befide  a  folution  of  the  general  problem  concerning  ro¬ 
tatory  motion,  contains  the  refolution  of  the  problem  concern¬ 
ing  the  motion  of  a  top  ;  an  investigation  of  the  motion  of  the 
equinoxes,  in  which  Mr.  Landen  has  firlt  of  any  one  pointed 
out  the  caufe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  miltake  in  his  folution  of 
this  celebrated  problem  ;  and  fome  other  papers  of  considerable 
importance.  He  juft  lived  to  fee  this  work  finiffied,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  it  the  day  before  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  13th  of  January  1790,  at  Milton,  near  Peterborough,  in  the 
7  lit  year  of  his  age. 

LANDERNAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Finilterre  and  late  province  of  Bretagne,  feated  on  the  Elhorn, 
20  miles  N.  E.  ofBrelt.  W.  Ion.  4.  20.  N.  lat.  48.28. 

LANDGRAVE  (formed  of  the  German  land,  “  earth,”  and 
graff  or  grave,  “  judge”  or  “  count”),  a  name  formerly  given 
to  thofe  who  executed  jultice  in  behalf  of  the  emperors,  with 
regard  to  the  internal  policy  of  the  country.  The  title  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  ufed  before  the  1  ith  century.  Thefe 
judges  were  firlt  appointed  within  a  certain  diftridt  of  Germany: 
in  procefs  of  time  the  title  became  hereditary,  and  thefe  judges 
affumed  the  fovereignty  of  the  feveral  diftridts  or  countries  over 
which  they  preftded.  Landgrave  is  now  applied  by  way  of 
eminence  to  thofe  fovereign  princes  of  the  empire  who  poffiefis 
by  inheritance  certain  eftates  called  landgravates,  and  of  which 
they  receive  the  inveftiture  of  the  emperor.  There  are  four 
princes  who  have  this  title,  viz.  thofe  of  Thuringia,  Pleffia, 
Alface,  and  Leuchtenberg.  There  are  alfo  other  landgraves 
who  are  not  princes  but  counts  of  the  empire.  See  Count. 


LANDGR  AVIATE,  or  Landgravate,  the  office,  autho¬ 
rity,  jurifdidtion,  or  territory  of  a  landgrave. 

LANDGUARD-fort  feems  to  belong  to  Suffolk,  but  is  in 
the  limits  of  Effex,  and  has  a  fine  profpedt  of  the  coaftsof  both 
counties.  It  was  eredted,  and  is  maintained,  for  the  defence  of 
the  port  of  Harwich  over  againft  it ;  for  it  commands  the  en¬ 
try  of  it  from  the  fea  up  the  Manning  tree  water,  and  will  reach 
any  ffiip  that  goes  in  or  out.  It  is  placed  on  a  point  of  land 
fo  furrounded  by  the  fea  at  high-water,  that  it  looks  like  a  little 
ifland  at  leaft  one  mile  from  the  ffiore.  The  making  its  foun¬ 
dation  folid  enough  for  fo  good  a  fortification  coft  many  years 
labour  and  a  prodigious  expence.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
king  James  I.  when  it  was  a  much  more  confiderable  fortifi¬ 
cation  than  now,  having  four  baftions  mounted  with  60  very 
large  guns,  particularly  thofe  on  the  royal  baftion,  which  would 
throw  a  28  pound  ball  over  Harwich.  Here  is  a  fmall  garri- 
fon,  with  a  governor,  and  a  platform  of  guns.  This  fort  is  re¬ 
fitted  and  greatly  enlarged  for  tile  conveniency  of  the  officers 
of  ordnance,  engineers,  and  matroffes  ;  and  a  barrack  built  for 
the  foldiers. 

LANDISFARN,  or  Lindesfarn.  See  Holy  Ifland. 

LANDRECY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  and  late  province  of  Hainault.  It  was  befieged  int 
vain  by  prince  Eugene  in  1712.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  in 
April  1794;  but  retaken  in  July  following.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Sambre,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Maubeuge,  and  100  N.  by  E. 
of  Paris.  E.  Ion.  3.  47.  N.  lat.  50.  7. 

LANDSCAPE,  in  painting,  the  view  or  profpedt  of  a 
country  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach.  See  Painting 
and  Draxving. 

LANDSCROON,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  South- 
Gothland,  and  territory  of  Schonen,  feated  on  the  Baltic  Sea, 
within  the  Sound,  22  miles  north  of  Copenhagen.  E.  Ion.  14. 
20.  N.lat.  55.  42. 

LANDSDOWN,  a  place  in  Somerfetffiire,  near  Bath,  with 
a  fair  on  Odtober  10th  for  cattle  and  cheele. 

LANDSHUT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany  in  Lower  Ba¬ 
varia,  with  a  ftrong  caftle  on  an  adjacent  hill.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Ifer,  in  E.  Ion.  1.  15.  N.lat.  48.  23.  There  is  an¬ 
other  fmall  town  of  the  fame  name  in  Silefia,  and  in  the  duchy 
of  Schweidnitz,  feated  on  the  river  Zieder,  which  falls  into  the 
Bauber :  and  there  is  alfo  another  in  Moravia,  feated  on  the 
river  Morave,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary  and  Auftria. 

LANERKSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  called  alfo  Clydef- 
dale,  from  the  river  Clyde,  by  which  it  is  watered.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Dumbarton  ;  on  the 
eaft  by  Stirling,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Peebles  (hires  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  Dumfries  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Ayr  and  Ren¬ 
frew  (hires.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  40  miles, 
from  eaft  to  weft  36.  The  river  Clyde,  defeending  from  the 
fouthern  part  of  this  county,  divides  it  into  two  altnoft  equal 
parts;  and  after  a  courfe  of  about  50  miles,  meets  the  tide  a  lit¬ 
tle  below  Glafgow  (fee  Glasgow).  Proceeding  up  the  river 
from  Glafgow,  the  country  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Both- 
well  caftle,  now  in  ruins,  (lands  on  an  eminence  which  over¬ 
looks  the  Clyde.  Some  of  its  walls  are  (till  remaining,  which 
meafure  15  feet  in  thicknefs  and  60  feet  in  height.  This  vaft 
fabric  was  once  the  abode  of  a  man  the  moft  notorioufiy 
marked  of  any  in  the  annals  of  Scotland  for  the  audacity  and 
fplendour  of  his  crimes.  Between  this  caftle  and  the  priory  ot 
Blantyre  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Clyde,  there  is  faid  to  have 
been  in  ancient  times  a  fubterraneous  paffage  under  the  river. 
A  little  above  (lands  Bothwell-bridge,  noted  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Covenanters  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in  1679.  Eaft 
from  Bothwell  caftle,  in  an  elevated  fituation,  (lands  the  Kirk 
of  Shots,  amid  a  wild  and  barren  country.  This  dreary  walte 
is  covered  with  heath  ;  and  though  a  high  fituation,  is  (lat,  and 
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very  manhy  in  many  places.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  ftreep- 
walks  j  and  notwithftanding  the  vicinity  of  coal  and  lime,  feems 
icarce  capable  of  cultivation.  This  want  is,  however,  compep- 
fated  by  the  abundance  of  iron-ftone  and  coal,  which  are  here 
brought  together  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Nor  is  this  advan¬ 
tage  confined  to  the  barren  trait  in  the  north-eaft  corner  of  the 
fhire.  The  whole  county  abounds  with  thefe  valuable  mine¬ 
rals  ;  and  two  iron-works  are  ereited  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  one  a  little  above  Glafgow  and  another  at  Cleland  near 
Hamilton.  But  the  mod  confiderable  work  of  this  kind  in  the 
county  is  that  of  Cleugh,  a  few  miles  fouth-ealt  from  the  Kirk 
of  Shots.  A  village  is  here  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  workmen.  It  is  called  TVUfontown,  from  the  name  of  the 
proprietors.  The  fmall  borough  of  Lanerk  is  fituated  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  Clyde,  commanding 
a  fine  profpedt  over  the  river.  In  this  neighbourhood  arefome 
of  the  greateft  cotton  manufactories  in  Scotland.  The  Clyde  near 
this  place  runs  for  feveral  miles  between  high  rocks  covered  with 
wood  ;  and  in  its  courfe  exhibits  many  aftonifhing  catarafts 
(fee  the  article  Clyde).  From  Lanerk,  palling  the  village  of 
Carfiairs,  a  few  miles  to  the  eaft  we  meet  the  fmall  town  of 
Carnwath.  In  this  neighbourhood,  and  along  the  Clyde  to 
the  fouth-ealt,  there  is  much  cultivation  and  rich  pafture.  To 
the  fouth  of  Carnwath  is  the  town  of  Biggar ;  where  is  feen 
the  ruin  of  a  collegiate  church  founded  in  1545. — The  lands 
about  the  villages  of  Coulter  and  Lanrmington  are  fertile  5  but 
farther  up  the  Clyde  we  meet  with  nothing  but  Iheep-walks 
and  palture-grounds  in  tracing  it  to  its  fource. 

In  the  fouthern  part  of  the  iliire,  generally  called  Clydef- 
dale,  the  country  is  not  lefs  wild.  Among  the  mountains  here, 
or  rather  in  a  hollow  near  their  fummit,  we  meet  with  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Leadhills,  by  fome  laid  to  be  the  higheft  human  habita¬ 
tion  in  the  illand  of  Great  Britain.  Here,  however,  refide 
many  hundreds  of  miners  with  their  families.  Thefe  mi¬ 
ners,  though  in  a  great  meafure  excluded  from  fociety  by  their 
fituation,  yet  not  only  find  means  to  procure  a  comfortable 
i'ubfiftence,  but  alfo  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  than  many  of  their  countrymen  fituated  feemingly  in 
more  favourable  circumftances  for  the  attainment  of  know¬ 
ledge.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  they  are  very  intelligent,  and 
have  provided  a  circulating  library  for  the  inftrublion  and 
amufement  of  the  little  community  belonging  to  the  village.— 
Amid  thefe  mountains  particles  of  gold  have  lometimes  been 
found  vvalhed  down  by  the  rains  and  ftreams  of  water  ;  but 
this  defert  trad!  is  chiefly  valuable  for  producing  metals  of  in¬ 
ferior  worth.  “  Nothing  (fays  Mr.  Pennant)  can  equal  the 
gloomy  appearance  of  the  country  round.  Neither  tree,  nor 
lhrub,  nor  verdure,  nor  pidlurelque  rock,  appear  to  amufe  the 
eye.  The  fpedlator  mull  plunge  into  the  bowels  of  thefe 
mountains  for  entertainment.”  The  veins  of  lead  lie  moftly 
north  and  fouth  ;  and  their  thicknefs,  which  feldom  exceeds  40 
feet,  varies  greatly  in  different  parts.  Some  have  been  found 
filled  with  ore  within  two  fathoms  of  the  furface  :  others  fink 
to  the  depth  of  90  fathoms.  The  earl  of  Hopeton,  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  has  in  his  pofidfion  a  folid  mafs  of  lead  ore  from 
thefe  mines  weighing  five  tons.  His  lordfliip  has  alfo,  it 
is  faid,  a  piece  of  native  gold  that  weighs  two  ounces,  which 
was  found  here.  The  lead  fmelted  at  this  place  is  all  lent  to 
Leith,  where  it  has  the  privilege  of  being  exported  free  of  duty. 
The  fcanty  pafture  afforded  by  this  barren  region  feeds  fome 
fheep  and  cattle  ;  but  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines 
fometimes  perilh  by  drinking  of  the  water  in  which  the  lead 
ore  has  been  walhed  ;  for  the  lead  ore  communicates  a  delete¬ 
rious  quality  to  the  water,  though  that  liquid  acquires  no 
hurtful  taint  from  remaining  in  leaden  pipes  or  cifterns. — 
North  from  this  mountainous  region  lies  Crawfordmuir. 

About  nine  miles  north  of  Leadhills,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  fmall 


river  Douglas,  which  falls  into  the  Clyde  a  few  miles  below, 
Hands  Douglas  caftle,  for  many  ages  the  refidence  of  the  fecond 
family  in  Scotland.  A  modern  building  has  been  erefted  on 
the  fame  fite,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  caftle.  Near  it  Hands 
the  town  of  Douglas.  A  few  miles  to  the  north- eaft  is  Tinto, 
a  remarkable  conic  mountain,  round  the  bafe  of  which  the 
Clyde  makes  a  noble  fweep.  Weftward,  beyond  Douglas,  the 
fmall  river  Netham  defcends  into  the  Clyde  through  the  popu¬ 
lous  parifh  of  Lilmahago— Hanrilton-houfe,  the  feat  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  Hands  in  a  plain  between  the  rivers  Clyde 
and  Avon.  It  is  a  magnificent  ftru&ure,  furrounded  by  many 
venerable  oaks.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  town  of  Hamilton, 
which  contains  many  handfome  houfes.  Here  are  feen  ths 
ruins  of  a  collegiate  church,  founded  in  1451.  At  a  little  dif- 
tance  from  Hamilton-houfe  is  an  elegant  appendage  to  it 
called  Chatelherault ,  the  name  of  the  ancient  poffeffions  held  by 
the  family  in  France.  This  building  is  feated  on  the  river 
Avon,  and  is  furrounded  by  woods  and  deep  dells,  and  every 
rural  beauty  that  can  produce  a  pleating  effedt  on  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  On  the  weft  of  Hamilton  is  the  little  town  of 
Kilbride  ;  and  to  the  fouth  that  of  Strathavon,  furrounded  by 
the  fertile  tradl  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  In  our  way 
from  Hamilton  to  Glafgow  we  meet  with  the  ancient  borough 
of  Rutherglen,  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers  and  other  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  and  the  village  of  Govan  Hands  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  river  on  the  road  from  Glafgow  to  Renfrew. 

LANE3BOROUGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Longford  and  province  of  Leinfter.  It  is  a  borough, 
and  returns  two  members  to  parliament;  patronage  in  the  Dil¬ 
lon  family.  This  place  is  fituated  on  the  river  Shannon,  62 
miles  from  Dublin  ;  and  has  a  barrack  for  a  troop  of  horfe. — 
There  is  a  yearly  fair  here  in  February.  The  town  gave  title 
of  vifcount  to  the  family  of  Lane,  and  now  gives  title  of  carl  to  . 
that  of  Butler.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Shannon  at  Lanef- 
borough  into  the  county  Rofcommon.  N.  lat.  53.  ^.o.  W.  Ion. 

8.  6. 

LANFRANC,  an  Italian,  born  at  Pavia,  became  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury  in  1070.  He  difputed  againft  Berengarius  in 
the  council  held  at  Rome  in  1059,  and  wrote  againft  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  real  prefence  in  the  eucharift.  He  had  other  dif- 
putes,  &c.  and  died  in  1089. 

Lanpranc  (John),  an  eminent  Italian  hiftory  painter, 
born  at  Parma  in  1.581.  He  was  firft  the  difciple  of  Auguftin 
Caracci,  and  after  his  death  of  Annibal,  whole  tafte  in  defign 
and  colouring  he  fo  happily  attained,  that  he  was  entrufted  to 
execute  fome  of  his  defigns  in  the  Farnefian  palace  at  Rome. — 
Thefe  he  finiftied  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  the  difference  is 
imperceptible  to  this  day  between  his  work  and  that  of  his  maf- 
ter.  His  genius  diredled  him  to  grand  compofitions,  which  he 
had  a  peculiar  facility  in  defigning,  and  in  painting  either  in 
frefco  or  in  oil :  he  did  indeed  al'pire  to  the  grace  of  Correggio, 
but  could  never  arrive  at  his  excellence  ;  his  greateft  power  be¬ 
ing  manifefted  in  compofition  and  fore-ftiortening.  He  was 
deficient  in  corredlnefs  and  expreffion ;  and  his  colouring, 
though  fometimes  admirable,  was  frequently  too  dark.  By  or¬ 
der  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  he  painted  in  St.  Peter’s  church  at 
Rome  the  reprelentation  of  that  faint  walking  on  the  water, 
which  afforded  the  pope  fo  much  fatisfadtion  that  he  knighted 
him.  He  died  in  1647. 

LANGBAINE  (Gerakd),  D.  D.  a  learned  Englifh  writer, 
was  born  in  160S.  He  was  educated  at  Queen’s-college,  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and  became  keeper  of  the  archives  of  that  univerfity, 
provoft  of  his  college,  and  dodlor  of  divinity.  He  was  highly 
efteemed  by  archbifliop  Uflier,  Selden,  and  feveral  other  learned 
men  ;  and  died  in  16  57-8.  He  publifhed,  1.  An  edition  of 
Longinus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes.  2.  A  review  of  the 
covenant ;  and  other  works. 
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Langb.iiwe  (Gerard),  an  eminent  writer,  the  Ton  of  the 
former,  was  born  in  1656.  He  was  put  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Symonds,  bookfeller  in  St.  Paul’s  church-yard  ;  but  was  foon 
after  called  from  thence  by  his  mother  on  the  death  of  his  elded 
brother,  and  by  her  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Univer- 
fity-college,  Oxford,  in  t6'  2.  Here  he  run  out  a  good  part  of 
his  eftate  ;  but  afterwards  corrected  his  manner  of  living,  and 
for  feme  years  lived  in  retirement  near  Oxford.  During  this 
time  he  improved  his  tafte  for  dramatic  poetry  :  and  at  firft 
wrote  fome  fmal!  pieces  without  his  name,  but  afterwards  pub- 
lifhcd  feveral  works  which  he  publicly  owned,  in  1690  he 
was  elefted  inferior  beadle  of  arts  in  the  nniverfity  of  Oxford  ; 
and,  in  January  following,  was  chofen  fuperior  beadle  of  law, 
but  died  foon  after  in  1692.  He  wrote,  1.  The  hunter,  a  dif- 
courfe  on  horfemanfhip.  2.  A  new  catalogue  of  Englifh  plays, 
with  their  belt  editions,  and  divers  remarks  on  the  originals  of 
mod  plays,  and  on  the  plagiaries  of  feveral  authors.  3.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Engliih  dramatic  poets. 

LANGEAIS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Indre  and  Loire  and  late  province  of  Touraine,  feated  on  the 
Loire,  1  2  miles  W.  of  Tours.  E.  Ion.  0.31.  N.  lat.  47.26. 

LANGELAND  (Robert),  an  old  Englilh  poet  of  the  14th 
century,  and  one  of  the  firft  difciples  of  Wickliffe  the  reformer. 
He  is  laid  to  have  been  born  in  Shroplhire,  but  we  have  no  ac¬ 
count  of  his  family.  He  wrote  The  <viJions  of  Pierce  Phw- 
vian ,  a  piece  which  abounds  with  imagination  and  humour, 
though  d  relied  to  greatdiladvantage  in  very  uncouth  verfitieation 
and  obfolete  language.  It  is  written  without  rhvme,  an  orna¬ 
ment  which  the  poet  has  endeavoured  to  fupply  by  making 
every  verfe  begin  with  the  fame  letter.  Dr.  hickes  obferves, 
that  this  kind  of  alliterative  verfification  was  adopted  by  Lange- 
land  from  the  pra&ice  of  the  Saxon  poets,  and  that  thefe  vi- 
lions  abound  with  Saxonifms  :  he  dyles  him  celsberrimus  llle 
fatirograpbus,  morum  vihifex  acerrimus,  See.  Chaucer  and 
Spenferhave  attempted  imitations  of  his  vilions,  and  the  learned 
Selden  mentions  him  with  honour. 

Langeland,  an  illand  of  Denmark  in  the  Baltic  fea,  in  the 
ftrait  cai'ed  the  great  belt,  and  between  Zealand,  Saland,  and 
Evonia.  It  produces  plenty  of  corn,  and  the  principal  town 
is  Rutcoping.  E.  Ion.  it.  10.  N.  lat.  55.  o. 

LANGHORNE  (John),  D.  D.  was  born  at  Kirkby-Stc- 
phen  in  Wedmoreland.  His  father  was  the  reverend  Jofeph 
Langhorne  of  Winfton,  who  died  when  his  foil  was  young. 
After  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  became  tutor  to  the  fons 
ct  Mr.  Cracroft,  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman,  whole  daughter 
he  married.  This  lady  in  a  fhort  time  died  :  and  the  lols  of 
her  was  very  pathetically  lamented  bv  her  hufband  in  a  mono¬ 
dy  ;  and  by  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  a  poem 
intitled  “  Condantia.”  Dr.  Langhorne  held  the  living  of  Blag- 
den  in  Sumerfetfhire  at  the  time  of  his  dtkth,  which  happened 
April  iy  1 779.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  literary  produc¬ 
tions;  among!!  others,  of  Poems  in  2  vols.  1766;  Sermons  in 
2  vols.  1773;  Eftufionsof  Fancy,  2  vols.;  Tiieodolius  and  Con¬ 
dantia,  2  vols. ;  Solyman  and  Almena  ;  Frederick  and  Phara- 
rnond,  or  the  Confolations  of  Human  Life,  17 69;  a  Diflerta- 
tion  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit ;  and  another  on  Religious 
Retirement ;  and  he  was  editor  of  the  Works  of  St.  Evremond, 
of  the  Poems  of  Collins,  and  fome  other  articles. 

LANGIONA,  a  large,  rich,  and  drong  town  of  Afia, 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  with  a  large  and  magnificent 
palace  where  the  king  relides.  E.  Ion.  96.  45.  N.  lat.  22.  38. 

LANGOBARDI,  a  people  of  Germany  (ituated  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder,  in  the  Marche  of  Brandenburg,  whom 
their  paucity  ennobled;  in  regard  that,  being  encompafied  by 
many  and  powerful  nations,  they  preferved  themfelves,  not  fo 
much  by  fubmiflion,  as  by  dint  of  arms  and  encountering 
dangers.  (Tacitus.) 

Vol.  V. 


LANG  PORT,  in  Somerfetftiire,  r32  miles  from  London 
is  a  well-frequented  town  on  the  Parrot,  between  Bridgewater 
and  Crew kern.  It Tent  members  to  three  parliaments,  and  is 
governed  by  a  portreeve  and  a  recorder.  Here  are  lighters 
conllantly  fetching  coals,  &c.  from  Bridgewater;  and  it  is  a 
dage  for  the  Taunton  waggon,  which  drops  the  goods  here 
from  London  to  be  carried  farther  by  water.  Eels  are  taken 
in  vad  plenty  out  of  the  holes  of  the  banks  of  the  river  in  frody 
weather..  The  market  here  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  four 
fairs  in  the  year. 

L  \NGREL-shot,  at  fea,  that  confiding  of  two  bars  of 
iron  joined  by  a  chain  or  lliackle,  and  having  half  a  ball  of  iron 
fixed  on  each  end ;  by  means  of  which  apparatus  it  does  great 
execution  among  the  enemy’s  rigging. 

LANGRKS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Upper  Marne  and  late  province  of  Champagne,  with  a 
bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  lources  of 
the  Marne,  and  its  cutlery  wares  are  in  high  edeem.  This 
town  is  thought  to  dand  the  highed  of  any  in  France;  and  the 
profpecd  from  the  towers  of  the  principal  church  is  beyond 
conception.  It  is  3  5  miles  N.  E.  ot  Dijon,  and  100  S.  by  E. 
of  Rheims.  E.  Ion.  5.  24.  N.  lat.  47.  52. 

LANGTON  (Stephen),  was  born  in  England,  but  edu¬ 
cated  at  Paris,  and  was  greatly  edeemed  for  his  learning  by  the 
king  and  nobility  of  France.  He  was  chancellor  of  Paris,  a 
cardinal  of  Rome,  and  in  the  reign  of  king  John  was  made 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury  by  pope  Innocent  III.  in  oppofition 
both  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  to  the  king.  Langton 
was  one  of  the  mod  illudrious  men  of  his  age  for  learning;  and 
continued  archbilhop  22  years,  dying  in  1228.  A  catalogue 
of  his  books  is  given  by  Bale  and  1  anner. 

LANGUAGE,  in  the  proper  fenfie  of  the  word,  fignifies 
the  ex  predion  of  our  ideas  and  iheir  various  relations  by  certain 
articulate  founds,  which  are  uled  as  the  figns»of  thofe  ideas  and 
relations.  By  articulate  founds  are  meant  thofe  modulations  of 
fimple  voice,  or  of  found  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are 
formed  by  means  of  the  mouth  and  its  feveral  organs,  —  the 
teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  palate.  In  a  more  general 
ferife  the  word  language  is  fometimes  uled  to  denote  all  founds 
by  which  animals  of  any  kind  exprefs  their  particular  feelings 
and  impulfes  in  a  manner  that  is  intelligible  to  their  own 
fpecies. 

Nature  has  endowed  every  animal  with  powers  fufficient  to 
make  known  all  thofe  of  its  fenfations  and  defires,  with  which 
it  is  necedary,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or  the 
continuance  of  the  kind,  that  others  of  the  fame  fpecies  fliould 
be  acquainted.  For  this  purpofe,  ihe  organs  of  all  vocal 
animals  are  fo  formed,  as,  upon  any  particular  impulfe,  to 
utter  founds,  of  which  thofe  of  the  lame  fpecies  inftinftively 
know  the  meaning.  The  fummons  of  the  hen  is  inltantly 
obeyed  by  the  whole  brood  of  chickens  ;  and  in  many  others 
of  the  irrational  tribes  a  fimilar  mode  of  communication  may 
be  obferved  between  the  parents  and  the  offspring,  and  be¬ 
tween  one  animal  and  its  cuftomary  aflbeiate.  But  it  is  not 
among  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  only  that  thefe  inltin&ive 
founds  are  mutually  underftood.  It  is  as  neceffary  for  animals 
to  know  the  voices  of  their  enemies  as  the  voices  of  tlitir 
friends;  and  the  roaring  of  the  lion  is  a  found  of  which,  pic- 
vious  to  all  experience,  every  beaff  of  the  foreff  is  naturally 
afraid.  Between  thefe  animal  voices  and  the  language  of  men 
there  is  however  very  little  analogy.  Human  language  is 
capable  of  exprelfing  ideas  and  notions,  which  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  brutal  mind  cannot  conceive. 

“  Speech  (fays  Ariftotle)  is  made  to  indicate  what  is  expedient 
and  what  inexpedient,  and  in  confequence  of  this  what  is  juft 
and  unjuft.  It  is  therefore  given  to  men  ;  becaufe  it  is  peculiar 
to  them  that  of  good  and  evil,  juft  and  unjuft,  they  only  (with 
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refpeT  to  other  animal's)  poffefs  a  fenfeor  feeling. ,r  The  voices 
of  brutes  feem  intended  by  nature  to  exprefs,  not  diftinft  ideas 
or  moral  modes,  but  only  luch  feelings  as  it  is  for  the  good  of 
the  fpecies  that  they  fhould  have  the  power  of  making  known  ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  all.  other  refpefls,  thefe  voices  are  analogous  ; 
not  to  our  fpeaking,  but  to  our  weeping,  laughing,  fighing, 
groaning,  fcreaming,  and  other  natural  and  audible  expreffions 
of  appetite  and  paffion. —  Another  difference  between  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  men  and  the  voices  of  brute  animals  confifts  in  articu¬ 
lation,  by  which  the  former  may  be  refolved  into  diltinft  ele¬ 
mentary  ibunds  or  fyllables  :  whereas  the  latter,  being  for  the 
moil  part  unarticulated,  is  not  capable  of .  fuch  a  refolution. 
Hence  Homer  and  Hefiod  characterize  man  by  the  epithet 
[j.zpiyp,  or,  “  voice  dividing,5'  as  denoting  a  power  peculiar  to 
the  human  fpecies  :  for  though  there  are  a  few  birds  which 
utter  founds  that  may  be  divided  into  fyllables,  yet  each  of 
thefe  birds  utters  but  one  fuch  lound,  which  feems  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  rather  as  notes  of  natural  mutic  than  for  the  purpofe  of 
giving  information  to  others  ;  for  when  the  bird  is  agitated,  it 
utters  cries  which  are  very  different,  and  have  no  articulation. 
-*-A  third  difference  between  the  language  of  men  and  the 
fignillcant  cries  of  brute  animals,  is,  that  the  former  is  from 
art  and  the  latter  from  nature.  Every  human  language  is 
learned  by  imitation,  and  is  intelligible  only  to  thofe  who 
either  inhabit  the  country  where  it  is  vernacular,  or  have  been 
taught  it  by  a  matter  or  by  books  :  but  the  voices  in  queftion 
are  not  learned  by  imitation  ;  and  being  wholly  inftindlive, 
they  are  intelligible  to  all  the  animals  of  that  fpecies  by  which 
they  are  uttered,  though  brought  together  from  the  moft  diftant 
countries  on  earth  That  a  dog,  which  had  never  heard  ano¬ 
ther  bark,  would  notwithftanding  bark  himlelf,  and  that  the 
barkings  or  yelps  of  a  Lapland  dog  would  be  inflintfively 
underltood  by  the  dogs  of  Spain,  Calabria,  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  are  fails  which  admit  not  of  doubt  :  but  there  is  no  reafon 
to  imagine  that  a  man  who  had  never  heard  any  language 
fpoken  would  himfelf  fpeak  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
language  fpoken  in  one  country  is  unintelligible  to  the  natives 
of  another  country  where  a  different  language  is  fpoken. 
Herodotus  indeed  records  a  fail  which,  could  it  be  depended 
upon,  would  tend  to  overturn  this  reafoning,  as  it  infers  a 
natural  relation  between  ideas  and  certain  articulate  founds. 
He  tells  11s,  that  Pfammetichus  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to 
difeover  which  was  the  oldeft  language,  caufed  two  children, 
newly  born  of  poor  parents,  to  be  brought  up  by  a  fhepherd 
among  his  cattle,  with  a  drift  injunftion  that  they  fhould  never 
hear  a  human  voice  ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the 
children  pronounced  at  the  lame  time  the  word  (3 exxo;,  which 
in  the  Phrygian  language  fignified  bread.  Either  this  is  one 
of  the  many  fables  which  that  credulous  hiftorian  collefled 
among  the  Egyptians,  or  the  conduft  and  reafoning  of 
Pfammetichus  were  very  abfurd  ;  for  it  is  added,  that  from 
this  circumflance  he  inferred  that  the  Phrygians  were  the 
mod;  ancient  people,  and  that  they  fpoke  the  primitive  lan¬ 
guage.  The  only  rational  purpofe  for  which  luch  an  experi¬ 
ment  could  be  inftituted,  would  be  to  difeover,  not  which  is 
the  olddt  or  the  lated  language,  but  whether  there  be  fuch 
a  thing  as  a  language  of  nature  or  indinft :  but  in  fuch  a 
language  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  word  to  denote 
bread ,  becaufe  in  wdiat  is  called  the  date  of  nature  bread  is 
unknown.  The  experiment  of  Pfammetichus  was  probably 
never  ma  le ;  but  in  the  woods  of  different  countries  folitary 
favages  have  at  different  times  been  caught,  who,  though  they 
apparently  poffeded  all  the  fagacity  which  is  natural  to  man, 
and  though  their  organs  both  of  hearing  and  of  fpeech  were 
perfeft,  never  ufed  articulate  founds  as  figns  of  fenfations  or 
ideas.  They  uttered  indeed  the  inarticulate  cries  which  are 
iflftuidltvely  expreflive  of  pleafure  and  pain,  of  joy  and  farrow. 


more  diftindily  and  forcibly  than  men  civilized;  but  with  re* 
fpeft  to  the  very  rudiments  of  language,  they  were  what  Horace 
reprefents  all  mankind  to  have  been  originally-,  mutum  ei  turpe- 
pccus.  Indeed  it  feems  to  be  obvious,  that  were  there  any  iri- 
ftintdive  language,  the  fird  words  uttered  by  all  children  would 
be  the  fame;  and  that  every  child,  whether  born  in  the  defert 
or  in  fociety,  would  underhand  the  language  of  every  other 
child  however  educated  or  however  negledfed.  Nay  more,  we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  luch  a  language,  'though  its  gene¬ 
ral  ufe  might,  in  fociety,  be  fuperfeded  by  the  prevailing  dialed! 
of  art,  could  never  be  wholly  loll;  and  that  no  man  of  one 
country  would  find  it  difficult,  far  lei's  impoilible,  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  knowledge  of  his  natural  and  mod  preffing  wants  to 
the  men  of  any  other  country,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized. 
The  exercife  of  cultivated  renfon,  and  the  arts  of  civil  life, 
have  indeed  eradicated  many  of  our  original  inftinCfs,  but  they 
have  not  eradicated  them  all  (fee  Instinct).  There  are 
external  indications  of  the  internal  feelings  and  defires,  which 
appear  in  the  mod  polilhed  fociety,  and  which  are  confefledly 
inftindnve.  The  paffions  emotions,  fenfations,  and  appetites, 
are  naturally  expreded  in  the  countenance  by  characters  which 
the  favage  and  the  courtier  can  read  with  equal  readinefs.  The 
look  ferene,  the  fmoothed  brow,  the  dimpled  lmile,  2nd  the 
glidening  eye,  denote  equanimity  and  good  will  in  terms 
which  no  man  midakes.  The  contrafted  brow,  the  glaring 
eye,  the  fullen  gloom,  and  the  threatening  air,  denote  rage, 
indignation,  and  defiance,  as  plainly  and  forcibly  as  revilings- 
or  imprecations.  To  teach  men  to  ctilguile  thefe  inftimftive 
indications  of  their  temper,  and 

“  To  carry  fmiles  and  funfhine  in  their  face, 

“  Whendifcontent  fits  heavy  at  their  heart,” 

conditutes  a  great  part  of  modern  and  refined  education.  Yet 
in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  the  utmod  (kill,  and  of  every  motive 
refulting  from  intered,  the  mod  confummate  hypocrite,  or  the 
moft  hackneyed  politician,  is  not  always  able  to  prevent  his 
real  difpofiticn  from  becoming  apparent  in  his  countenance. 
He  may  indeed,  by  long. practice,  have  acquired  a  very  great 
command  both  over  his  temper  and  over  the  inftindtive  figns  of 
it ;  but  at  times  nature  will  predominate  over  art,  and  a 
fudden  and  violent  paffion  will  fiaffi  in  his  face,  fo  as  to  be 
vifible  to  the  eye  of  every  beholder.  If  thefe  obfervations  be 
jud,  and  we  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  belief  that  no  man  will 
call  them  in  queflion,  it  feems  to  follow,  that,  if  mankind 
were  prompted  by  inflindt  to  ule  articulate  founds  as  indica¬ 
tions  of  their  paffions,  affections,  fenfations,  and  ideas,  the 
language  of  mature  could  never  be  wholly  forgotten,  and  that 
it  would  fometimes  predominate  over  the  language  'of  art. 
Groans,  fighs,  and  fome  inarticulate  lively  founds,  are 
naturally  expreffive  of  pain, and  pleafure,  and  equally  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  all  mankind.  The  cecafional  ufe  of  thefe  no  art  can 
wholly  banifli;  and  if  there  were  articulate  founds  naturally 
ex-preffive  of  the  fame  feelings,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  art  or 
education  could  banifli  the  ule  of  ihera,  merely  becaufe  by  the 
organs  of  the  mouth  they  are  broken  into  parts  and  refolvabie 
into  fyllables. 

It  being  thus  evident  that  there  is  no  inftinctive  articulated 
language,  it  has  become  an  inquiry  of  fome  importance,  how 
mankind  were  fird  induced  to  fabricate  articulate  founds,  and 
to  employ  them  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  their 
thoughts.  Children  learn  to  fpeak  by  infenfible  imitation ; 
and  when  advanced  fome  years  in  life,  they  fludy  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  >  under  proper  inftrudlors :  but  the  fird  men  had  no 
lpeakers  to  imitate,  and  no  formed  language  to  ftudy  ;  by 
what  means  then  did  they  learn  to  fpeak  ?  On  this  queflion 
only  two  opinions  can  polfibly  be  formed.  Either  language 
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muft  have  been  originally  revealed  from  heaven,  or  it  mud  be 
the  fruit  of  human  induftry.  The  greater  part  of  Jews  and 
Ohriftians,  and  even  l'ome  of  thewifeft  pagans,  have  embraced 
the  former  opinion  ;  which  feems  to  be  fupported  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Mofes,  who  reprel'ents  the  Supreme  Being  as  teach¬ 
ing  our  fil'd  parents  the  names  of  animals.  The  latter  opinion 
is  held  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  many 
other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  confider  language  as  one 
of  the  arts  invented  by  man.  The  firft  men,  fay  they,  lived 
for  fome  time  in  woods  and  caves  after  the  manner  of  beafts, 
uttering  only  confuted  and  indiftinft  noifes ;  till,  affociating 
for  mutual  alfiltance,  they  catne  by  degrees  to  ufe  articulate 
founds  mutually  agreed  upon  for  the  arbitrary  figns  or  marks  of 
thofe  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  Ipeaker  which  he  wanted  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  hearer.  This  opinion  fprung  from  the  atomic 
cofmogony  which  was  framed  by  Mochus  the  Phenician,  and 
afterwards  improved  by  Democritus  and  Epicurus;  and  though 
it  is  part  of  a  fyftem  in  which  the  firft  men  are  reprefented  as 
having  grown  out  of  the  earth  like  trees  and  other  vegetables, 
it  has  been  adopted  by  feveral  modern  writers  of  high  rank  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  and  is  certainly  in  itfelf  worthy  of  exa¬ 
mination. 

The  mod;  learned,  and  on  every  account  the  mod  refpeCtable 
author  who  nowr  fupports  this  opinion,  candidly  acknowledges, 
that  iflanguage  was  invented,  it  was  of  very  difficult  invention, 
and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  groffelt  lavages.  Accordingly 
he  holds,  that  though  men  were  original1}’  folitary  animals, 
and  had  no  natural  propenlity  to  the  focial  life;  yet  before 
language  could  be  invented  they  mud;  have  been  allociated  for 
ages,  and  have  carried  on  of  concert  fome  common  work. 
Nay,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  before  the  invention  of 
an  art  fo  difficult  as  language,  men  mud;  not  only  have  herded 
together,  but  have  alfo  formed  fome  kind  of  civil  polity,  have 
exided  in  that  political  ftate  a  very  long  time,  and  have  acquired 
fuch  powers  of  abstraction  as  to  be  able  to  form  general  ideas. 
(See  Logic  and  Metaphysics).  But  it  is  obvious,  that  men 
could  not  have  indituted  civil  polity,  or  have  carried  on  of 
concert  any  common  work,  without  communicating  their  de- 
figns  to  each  other  :  and  there  are  four  ways  by  which  the 
author  thinks  that  this  could  have  been  done  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  fpeech  ;  viz.  ill,  inarticulate  cries,  expreffive  of  lenti- 
ments  and  paffions  ;  ad,  gcjlures,  and  the  eiprefficn  of  counte- 
nancc ;  3d,  imitative  founds  expreffive  of  audible  things  ;  and, 
4th,  painting,  by  which  vifible  objects  may  be  reprefented. 
Of  thefe  four  ways  of  communication  it  is  plain  that  only  two 
have  any  connexion  with  language,  viz.  inarticulate  cries  and 
imitative  founds;  and  of  thefe  the  author  abandons  the  latter, 
as  having  contributed  nothing  to  the  invention  of  articulation, 
though  he  thinks  it  may  have  helped  to  advance  its  progrefs. 
“  I  am  difpofed  (fays  he)  to  believe,  that  the  framing  of  words 
with  an  analogy  to  the  found  of  the  things  expreiled  by  them 
belongs  rather  to  languages  of  «.  t  than  to  the  fird:  languages 
fpoken  by  rude  and  barbarous  nations.”  It  is  therefore  inar¬ 
ticulate  cries  only  that  muft  have  given  rife  to  the  formation  of 
language.  Such  cries  are  ufed  by  all  animals  who  have  any 
ufe  of  voice  to  exprels  their  wants  ;  and  the  fa£t  is,  that  all 
barbarous  nations  have  cries  expvcffing  different  things,  fuch 
as  joy,  grief,  terror,  furprife,  and  the  like.  Thefe,  together 
with  geftures  and  expreffion  of  the  countenance,  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  methods  of  communication  firft  ufed  by  men  : 
and  we  have  but  to  fuppofe  (fays  our  author)  a  great  number 
of  our  fpecies  carrying,  on  fome  common,  bufmefs,  and  con- 
verfing  together  by  figns  and  cries  ;  and  we  have  men  juft  in  a 
ftate  proper  for  the  invention  of  language.  For  if  we  fuppofe 
their  numbers  to  increafe,  their  wants  would  increafe  alfo;  and 
then  thefe  two  methods  of  communication  would  become  too 
confined  for  that  larger  fphere  of  life  which  their  wants  would 


make  neceflary.  The  only  thing  then  that  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  give  a  greater  variety  to  the  inftinCtive  cries ;  and 
as  the  natural  progrefs  is  from  what  is  eafy  to  what  is  more 
difficult,  the  firft  variation  would  be  merely  by  tones  from  low 
to  high,  and  from  grave  to  acute.  But  this  variety  could  not 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  fpeech  in  fociety ;  and  being  ad¬ 
vanced  fo  far,  it  was  natural  that  an  animal  fo  fagacious  as 
man  ffiould  go  on  farther,  and  come  at  laft  to  the  only  other 
variation  remaining,  namely,  articulation.  The  firft  articula¬ 
tion  would  be  very  fimple,  the  voice  being  broken  and  diftin- 
guiftied  only  by  a  few  vowels  and  confonants.  And  as  all  na¬ 
tural  cries  are  from  the  throat  and  larynx,  with  little  or  no 
operation  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  firft  languages  were  for  the  greater  part  fpoken  from 
the  throat  ;  that  what  confonants  were  ufed  to  vary  the  cries, 
were  moltly  guttural ;  and  that  the  organs  of  the  mouth  would 
at  firft  be  very  little  employed.  From  this  account  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  language  it  appears,  that  the  firft  founds  articulated 
were  the  natural  cries  by  which  men  fignified  their  wants  and 
defires  to  one  another,  Tuch  as  calling  one  another  for  certain 
purpofes,  and  other  fuch  things  as  were  moil  neceftary  for  car¬ 
rying  on  any  joint  work  :  then  in  procei’s  of  time  other  cries 
would  be  articulated,  to  fignify,  that  fuch  and  fuch  aCtions 
had  been  performed  or  were  performing,  or  that  fuch  and  fuch 
events  had  happened  relative  to  the  common  bufmefs.  Then 
names  would  be  invented  of  fuch  objects  as  they  were  conver- 
fant  with  ;  but  as  we  cannot  fuppofe  fa v ages  to  be  deep  in  ab¬ 
straction  or  fkilful  in  the  art  of  arranging  things  according  to 
their  genn'a  and  fpecies ,  all  things  however  fimilar,  except  per¬ 
haps  the  individuals  of  the  lowetl  fpecies,  would  be  expreffed 
by  difterent  words  not  related  to  each  other  either  by  derivation 
or compofition.  Thus  would  language  grow  by  degrees;  and, 
as  it  grew,  it  would  be  more  and  more  broken  and  articulated 
by  confonants  :  but  (1  ill  the  words  would  retain  a  great  deal  of 
their  original  nature  of  animal  cries.  And  thus  things  would 
go  on,  words  unrelated  ftill  multiplying,  till  at  lail  the  lan¬ 
guage  wouid  become  too  cumberlome  for  ufe  ;  and  then  art 
would  be  obliged  to  interpofe,  and  form  a  language  upon  a 
few  radical  words,  according  to  the  rules  and  method  of  ety¬ 
mology. 

Warburton,  Delaney,  Johnfon,  Beattie,  Blair,  Dr.  Stan¬ 
hope  Smith  of  New  Jerley,  and  others,  who  think  that  lan¬ 
guage  wrs  originally  revealed  from  heaven,  confider  this  ac¬ 
count  of  its  human  invention  as  a  feres  of  mere  fuppofitions 
hanging  loofely  together,  and  the  whole  lufpended  from  no 
fixed  principle.  The  opinions  of  Diodorus,  Vitruvius,  Horace, 
Lucretius,  and  Cicero,  which  are  frequently  quoted  in  its  fup- 
port,  are  in  their  eftimation  of  no  greater  authority  than  the 
opinions  of  other  men  ;  for  as  language  was  formed  and  brought 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  long  before  the  era  of  any  luf- 
torian  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  antiquity  of  the 
Greek  ar.d  Roman  writers,  who  are  comparatively  of  yefterday, 
gives  them  no  advantage  in  this  inquiry  over  the  philofophers 
of  France  and  England.  Ariftotle  has  defined  man  to  be  £vov 
pupcrfiKov  :  and  the  definition  is  certainly  fo  far  juft,  that  man 
is  much  more  remarkable  for  imitation  than  invention  ;  and 
therefore,  fay  the  reafoners  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion,  had  the 
human  race  been  originally  mutum  ei  turpi  pectis,  they  would 
have  continued  fo  to  the  end  of  time,  unlefs  they  had  betn 
taught  to  (peak  by  fome  fuperior  intelligence.  That  the  firft 
men  lprung  from  the  earth  like  vegetables,  no  modern  philo- 
fopher  has  ventured  to  affert ;  nor  does  there  any  where  ap¬ 
pear  fufficient  evidence  that  men  were  originally  in  the  ltate 
of  favages.  1  he  oldeft  book  extant  contains  the  only  rational 
cofmogony  known  to  the  ancient  nations;  and  that  book  re- 
prefents  the  firft  human  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  not  only  as 
reafoning  and  fpeaking  animals,  but  alfo  as  in  a  ftate  of  high 
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perfet  ion  an.;  happinei#,  of  which  they  were  deprived  for  dif- 
obedience  to  their  creator.  Moles,  letting  afide  his  claim  to 
infpiration,  delerves,  from  the  confidence  of  his  narrative,  at 
lead  as  much  credit  as  Mochu?,  or  Democritus,  or  Epicurus  : 
and  from  his  prior  antiquity,  if  antiquity  could  on  this  fubject 
have  any  weight,  he  would  deferve  more,  as  having  lived 
nearer  to  the  period  of  which  they  all  write.  But  the  quedion 
refpefting  the  origin  of  language  may  be  decided  without  rett¬ 
ing  in  authority  of  any  kind,  merely  by  confidering  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fpeech  and  the  mental  and  corporeal  powers  of  man . 
Thofe  who  maintain  it  to  be  of  human  invention,  fuppole 
men  at  firft  to  have  been  folitary  animals,  afterwards  to  have 
herded  together  without  government  or  fubordination,  then  to 
have  formed  political  focieties,  and  by  their  own  exertions  to 
have  advanced  from  the  grofleft  ignorance  to  the  refinements  or 
fcience.  But,  fay  the  reafoners  whofe  caufe  we  are  now  plead¬ 
ing,  this  is  a  fuppofition  contrary  to  all  hidory  and  all  expe¬ 
rience.  There  is  not  upon  record  a  tingle  inllance  well  au¬ 
thenticated  of  a  people  emerging  by  their  own  efforts  from 
barbarifm  to  civilization.  There  have  indeed  been  many  na¬ 
tions  raifed  from  the  date  of  favages ;  but  it  is  known  that 
they  were  polifhed,  not  by  their  own  repeated  exertions,  but 
by  the  influence  of  individuals  or  colonies  from  nations  more 
enlightened  than  themfelves.  The  original  favages  of  Greece 
were  tamed  by  the  Pelafgi,  a  foreign  tribe  ;  and  were  after¬ 
wards  further  polifhed  by  Orpheus,  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  &rc. 
who  derived  their  knowledge  from  Egypt  and  the  Eafi.  The 
ancient  Romans,  a  ferocious  and  motley  crew,  received  the 
blelfings  of  law  and  religion  from  a  fuccelfion  of  foreign  Icings  ; 
and  the  conquefis  of  Rome  at  a  later  period  contributed  to  ci¬ 
vilize  the  red  of  Europe..  In  America,  the  only  two  nations 
which  at  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards  could  be  faid  to  have 
advanced  a  tingle  dep  from  barbarifm,  were  indebted  for  their 
fuperiority  over  the  other  tribes,  not  to  the  gradual  and  unaf- 
fided  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  but  to  the  wife  inditutions 
of  foreign  legitlators. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  tracing  the  progrefs  of  man 
from  the  favage  date  to  that  of  political  fociety  (fee  Savage 
'State)  ;  but  experience  teaches  us,  that  in  every  art  it  is  much 
eafier  to  improve  than  to  invent.  The  human  mind,  when 
put  into  the  proper  track,  is  indeed  capable  of  making  great 
advances  in  arts  and  fciences  ;  but  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the 
records  of  hidory,  it  has  not,  in  a  people  funk  in  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  diffident  vigour  to  difeover  that  track,  or  to 
conceive  a  date  different  from  the  prefent.  If  the  ruded  in¬ 
habitants  of  America  and  other  countries  have  continued,  as 
there  is  every  real  on  to  believe  they  have  continued,  for  ages 
in  the  fame  unvaried  date  of  barbarifm  ;  how  is  it  imaginable 
that  people  lb  much  ruder  than  they,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  all 
language,  diould  think  of  inventing  an  art  lb  dilficult  as  that 
of  lpeech,  or  even  to  frame  a  conception  of  the  thing  r  In 
building,  filhing,  hunting,  navigating,  tkc.  they  might  imitate 
the  inlnnbtive  arts  of  other  animals;  but  there  is  no  other 
animal  that  expreffts  its  fenfations  and  aft'eftions  by  arbitrary 
articulate  founds. — It  is  laid,  that  before  language  could  be 
invented,  mankind  mult  have  exilted  forages  in  large  political 
l'ocieties,  and  have  carried  on  of  concert  fome  common  work  : 
but  if  inarticulate  cries,  and  the  natural  vilible  figns  of  the 
palfions  and  afteblior.s,  were  modes  of  communication  dif¬ 
fidently  accurate  to  keep  a  large  fociety  together  for  ages,  and 
to  direbt  it's  members  in  the  execution  of  fome  common  work, 
what  could  be  their  inducement  to  the  invention  of  an  art  fo 
tifelefs  and  dilficult  as  that  of  language?  Let  us  however  fup- 
pole,  fay  the  advocates  for  the  caufe  which  we  are  now  dip- 
porting,  that  different  nations  of  favages  let  about  inventing 
an  art  o*f  communicating  their  thoughts,  which  experience  had 
taught  them  was  not  ablbluiely  neceifary  :  how  came  they  all. 


without  exception,  to  think  of  the  one  art  of  articulating  the 
voice  for  this  purpofe  ?  Inarticulate  cries,  out  of  which  lan¬ 
guage  is  fabricated,  have  indeed  an  inftindtive  connection  with 
our  palfions  and  affebtions  ;  but  there  are  geftures  and  expref- 
fions  of  countenance  with  which  our  palfions  and  affebtions  are 
in  the  fame  manner  connedted.  If  the  natural  cries  of  palfion 
could  befo  modified  and  enlarged  as  to  be  capable  of  communi¬ 
cating  to  the  hearer  every  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  it 
is  certain  that  the  natural  gedures  could  be  fo  modified  as  to 
anfwer  the  very  fame  purpofe  (fee  Pantomime)  ;  and  it  is 
Itrange  that  among  the  feveral  nations  who  invented  languages,' 
not  one  fhould  have  dumbled  upon  fabricating  vilible  figns  of 
their  ideas,  but  that  all  fhould  have  agreed  to  denote  them  by  ar¬ 
ticulated  founds.  Every  nation  whole  language  is  narrow  and 
rude  luppliesits  defebts  by  violent  gefiiculation  ;  and  therefore, 
as  much  lefs  genius  is  exerted  in  the  improvement  of  any  art 
than  was  requifitefor  its  fird  invention,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that,  had  men  been  left  to  devife  for  themfelves  a  method  of 
communicating  their  thoughts,  they  would  not  have  attempted 
any  other  than  that  by  which  they  now  improve  the  language 
tranfmitted  by  their  fathers.  It  is  vain  to  urge  that  articulate 
founds  are  fitter  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  thought 
than  vilible  gefiiculation  :  for  though  this  may  be  true,  it  is  a 
truth  which  could  hardly  occur  to  favages,  who  had  never  ex¬ 
perienced  the  fitnefs  of  either  ;  and  if,  to  counterbalance  the 
fuperior  fitnefs  of  articulation,  its  extreme  difficulty  be  taken 
into  view,  it  mud  appear  little  lefs  than  miraculous  that  every 
favage  tribe  fhould  think  of  it  rather  than  the  eafier  method  ot 
artificial  gefiiculation.  Savages,  it  is  well  known,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  indolence,  and  for  always  preferring  eafe  to 
utility  ;  but  their  modes  of  life  give  fuch  a  pliancy  to  their 
bodies,  that  they  could  with  very  little  trouble  bend  their 
limbs  and  members  into  any  pofitions  agreed  upon  as  the  figns 
of  ideas.  This  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to 
the  organs  of  articulation,  that  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty,  if 
at  all,  that  a  man  advanced  in  life  can  be  taught  to  articulate 
any  found  which  he  has  not  been  accudomed  to  hear.  No 
foreigner  who  comes  to  England  after  the  age  of  thirty,  ever 
pronounces  the  language  tolerably  well  ;  an  Englidiman  of 
that  age  can  hardly  be  taught  to  utter  the  guttural  found  which 
a  Scotchman  gives  to  the  Greek  y,  or  even  the  French  found 
of  the  vowel  u  :  and  of  the  folitary  favages  who  have  been 
caught  in  different  forefis,  we  know  not  that  there  has  been 
one  who,  after  the  age  of  manhood,  learned  to  articulate  any 
language  fo  as  to  make  bimfelf  readily  underdood.  The  pre¬ 
fent  age  has  indeed  furniffied  many  indances  of  deaf  perfons 
being  taught  to  fpeak  intelligibly  by  fkilful  mailers  moulding 
'the  organs  of  the  mouth  into  the  pofitions  proper  for  articu¬ 
lating  the  voice  :  but  who  was  to  perform  this  talk  among  the 
inventors  of  language,  when  all  mankind  were  equally  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  means  bv  which  articulation  is  effected  ?  Ima  word, 
daily  experience  informs  us,  , it  men  who  have  not  learned  to 
articulate  in  their  childhood,  never  afterwards  acquire  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  fpeech  but  by  fuch  helps  as  favages  cannot  obtain  ;  and 
therefore,  if  fpeech  was  invented  at  all,  it  mud  have  been  either 
by  children  who  were  incapable  of  invention,  or  by  men  who 
were  incapable  of  fpeech.  A  thoufand,  nay  a  million  of  chil¬ 
dren  could  not  think  of  inventing  a  language.  While  the  or¬ 
gans  are  pliable,  there  is  not  underfianding  enough  to  frame 
the  conception  of  a  language;  and  by  the  time  that  there  is 
underfianding,  the  organs  are  become  too  fiiff  for  the  tafk. 
And  therefore,  fay  the  advocates  for  the  divine  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage,  reafon  as  well  as  hidory  intimates,  that  mankind  in  all 
ages  mud  have  been  fpeaking  animals  ;  the  young  having  con- 
dantly  acquired  this  art  by  imitating  thole  who  were  elder ; 
and  we  may  warrantably  conclude,  that  our  fird  parents  re¬ 
ceived  it  by  immediate  infpiration. 
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To  this  .account  of  the  origin  of  language  an  objection  rea¬ 
dily  offers  itlelf.  If  the  firft  language  was  communicated  by 
infpiration,  it  muft  have  been  perfect,  and  held  in  reverence 
by  thofe  who  fpake  it,  i.  c.  by  all  mankind.  But  a  vaft  variety 
of  languages  have  prevailed  in  the  world  ;  and  fome  of  thefe 
which'  remain  are  known  to  be  very  imperfeft,  whilft  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  many  others  are  loft.  If  diiTerent  lan¬ 
guages  were  originally  invented  by  different  nations,  all  this 
would  naturally  follow  from  the  mixture  of  thefe  nations  ;  but 
what  could  induce  men  poffetfed' of  one  perfect  language  of  di¬ 
vine  original,  to  forfake  it  for  barbarous  jargons  of  their  own 
invention,  and  in  every  refpedt  inferior  to  that  with  which  their 
forefathers  or  themfelves  had  been  infipired  ? 

In  anfwer  to  this  objection,  it  is  laid,  that  nothing  was 
given  by  infpiration  but  the  faculty  of  fpeech  and  the  elements 
of  language;  for  when  once  men  hnd  language,  it  is  cafy  to 
conceive  how  they  might  have  modiried  it  by"  their  natural 
powers,  as  thoufands  can  improve  what  they  could  not  invent. 
The  firft  language,  if  given  by  infpiration,  muft  in  its  princi¬ 
ples  have  had  all  the  perfection  of  which  language  is  fulcepti- 
ble ;  but  from  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not  polfibly 
be  very  copious.  The  words  of  language  are  either  proper 
names  or  the  figns  of  ideas  and  relations  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
funpofed  that  the  All  wife  InftruCtor  would  load  the  memories 
of  men  with  words  to  denote  things  then  unknown,  or  with 
the  figns  of  ideas  which  they  had  not  then  acquired,  it  was 
lullicient  that  a  foundation  was  laid  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would 
fupport  the  largeft  fuperftrudture  which  they  might  ever  after 
have  occafion  to  raife  upon  it,  and  that  they  were  taught  the 
method  of  building  by  compofition  and  derivation.  This 
would  long  preferve  the  language  radically  the  fame,  though 
it  could  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  different  dialects  in  the 
different  countries  over  which  men  lpread  themfelves.  In  what¬ 
ever  region  we  luppofe  the  human  race  to  have  been  originally 
placed,  the  increase  of  their  numbers  would  in  procefs  of  time 
either  dilperfe  them  into  different  nations,  or  extend  the  one 
nation  to  a  vaft  diltance  on  all  fides  from  what  we  may  call  the 
feat  of  government.  In  either  cafe  they  would  every  where 
meet  with  new. objects,  which  would  occafion  the  invention  of 
new  names;  and  as  the  difference  of  climate  and  other  natural 
caufes  wouldcompel  thofe  who  removed  eaftward  or  northward  to 
adopt  modes  of  life  in  many  refpeds  different  from  the  modes  of 
thofe  who  travelled  towards  the  weft  or  the  fouth,  a  vaft  number 
of  words  would  in  one  country  be  fabricated  to  denote  complex 
conceptions,  which  muft  neceffarily  be  unintelligible  to  the  body 
of  the  people  inhabiting  countries  where  thofe  conceptions  had 
never  been  formed.  Thus  would  various  dialects  be  unavoidably 
introduced  into  the  original  language,  even  whilft  all  mankind 
remained  in  one  fociety  and  under  one  government.  But 
after  ftparate  and  independent  focieties  were  formed,  thefe 
variations  would  become  more  numerous,  and  the  feveral  dia¬ 
lers  would  deviate  farther  and  farther  from  each  other,  as 
well  as  from  the  idiom  and  genius  of  the  parent  tongue,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  dillance  of  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  fpoken. 
If  we  fuppofe  a  few  people  either  to  have  been  banifhed  toge¬ 
ther  from  the  fociety  of  their  brethren,  or  to  have  wandered 
of  their  own  accord  to  a  diltance,  from  wlrch  through  track- 
lets  forefts  they  could  not  return  (and  fuch  emigrations  have 
often  taken  place),  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  the  moft  copious  lan¬ 
guage  muft  in  their  mouths  have  foon  become  narrow,  and 
how  the  offspring  of  inspiration  muft  have  in  time  become  fo 
deformed  as  hardly  to  retain  a  feature  of  the  anceftor  when  e 
it  originally  fprung.  Men  do  not  long  retain  a  pradlical  fkill 
in  thofe  arts  which  they  never  exercile  ;  and  there  are  abun¬ 
dance  of  fails  to  prove,  that  a  (ingle  man  call  upon  a  del’crt 
iftand,  and  having  to  provide  the  neceffaries  of  life  by  his  own 
iugqnuitv,  would  foon  lofe  the  art  of  lpeaking  with  lluency 
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his  mother-tongue.  A  fmall  number  of  men  caft  away  toge¬ 
ther  would  indeed  retain  that  art  fomewhat  longer;  but  in  a 
fpace  of  time  not  very  long,  it  would  in  a  great  meafure  be 
loft  by  them  or  their  pofterity.  In  this  ftate  of  baniftiment, 
as  their  time  would  be  almoft  wholly  occupied  in  hunting, 
fiftiing,  and  other  means  within  their  reach  to  fupport  a 
wretched  exiftence,  they  would  have  very  little  leifure,  and 
perhaps  lefs  defire,  to  preferve  by  converfation  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  that  eafe  and  thofe  comforts  of  which  they  now 
found  themfelves  for  ever  deprived  ;  and  they  would  of  couvfie 
foon  forget  all  the  words  which  in  their  native  language  had 
been  ufed  t<3  denote  the  accommodations  and  elegancies  of  po- 
lifticd  life.  This  at  lead  leems  to  be  certain,  that  they  would 
not  attempt  to  teach  their  children  a  part  of  language  which 
in  their  circamftances  could  be  of  no  hfe  to  them,  and  of 
which  it  would  be  imppftilple_to  make  them  comprehend  the 
meaning;  for  where  there  are  no  ideas,  the  figns  of  ideas  can¬ 
not  be  made  intelligible.  From  fuch  c  donies  as  this  difperfed 
over  the  earth,  it  is  prob;  ble  that  all  thofe  nations  of  lavages 
have  arilen,  which  have  induced  fo  many  philefophers  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  ftate  of  the  lavage  was  the  original  ftate  of  man  ; 
and  if  fo,  we  fee  that  from  the  language  of  infpiration  muft 
have  unavoidably  fprung  a  number  of  different  dialeits  all 
extremely  rude  and  narrow,  and  retaining  nothing  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  tongue,  except  perhaps  the  names  of  the  moll  confpi- 
cuous  objefts  of  natur.-,  and  of  thole  wants  and  enjoyments 
which  are  infeparabie  from  humanity.  The  favage  ftate  has 
no  artificial  wants,  and  furniflies  few  ideas  that  require  terms 
to  exprefs  them.  The  hibits  of  folitude  and  filence  incline  a 
favage  rarely  to  {peak  ;  and  when  he  fpeaks,  he  ufes  the  fame 
terms  to  denote  different  ideas.  Speech,  therefore,  in  this  rude 
condition  of  men,  muft  be  extremely  narrow  and  extremely 
various.  Every  new  region,  and  every  new  climate,  fuggclts 
different  ideas,  and  creates  different  wants,  which  muft  be 
exprefled  either  by  terms  entirely  new,  or  by  old  terms  ufed 
with  a  new  fignification.  Hence  muft  originate  gieat  diverfity, 
even  in  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech,  among  all  lavage  na¬ 
tions,  the  words  retained  of  the  original  language  being  ufed 
in  various  fenfes,  and  pronounced,  ns  we  may  believe,  with 
various  accents.  When  any  of  thofe  favage  tribes  emerged 
from  their  barbarifm,  whether  by  their  own  efforts  or  by  the 
aid  of  people  more  enlightened  than  themfelves,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  improvement  and  copioufnefs  of  tfieir  language  would 
keep  pace  with  their  own  progrefs  in  knowledge  and  in  the 
arts  of  civil  life ;  but  in  the  infinite  multitude  of  words  which 
civilization  and  refinement  add  to  language,  it  would  be  little 
lefs  than  miraculous  were  any  two  nations  to  agree  upon  the 
fame  founds  to  reprefent  the  fame  ideas.  Superior  refinement, 
indeed,  may  induce  imitation,  conquetis  may  impofe  a  lan¬ 
guage,  and  extenfion  of  empires  may  melt  down  different  na¬ 
tions  and  different  dialedts  into  one  mafs  ;  but  independent 
tribes  naturally  give  rife  to  diverfity  of  tongues,  nor  does  it 
feem  pofilble  that  they  Ihould  retain  more  of  the  original  lan¬ 
guage  than  the  words  expreftive  of  thofe  objefls  with  which 
all  men  are  at  all  times  equally  concerned. 

The  variety  of  tongues,  therefore,  the  copioufnefs  of  fome, 
and  the  narrownefs  of  others,  furnifli  no  good  objection  to  the 
divine  origin  of  language  in  general ;  for  whether  language 
was  at  firft  revealed  from  heaven,  Or  in  a  courfe  of  ages  in¬ 
vented  by  men,  a  multitude  of  diale61s  would  inevitably  arile 
as  foon  as  the  human  race  was  feparated  into  a  number  of 
diftindt  and  independent  nations. — We  pretend  not  to  decide 
fo’r  our  readers  in  a  queftioti  of  this  nature  :  we  haye  given  the 
beft  arguments  on  both  tides  which  we  could  either  devife  or 
find  in  the  writings  of  others  :  and  if  it  be  teen,  as  we  doubt 
not  it  will,  that  our  own  judgment  leans  to  the  fide  of  revela¬ 
tion,,  let  it  not  be  haftily  condemned  by  thofe  whofe  knowledge 
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of  languages  extends  no  farther  than  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  France  and  England  ;  for  if  they  will  carry  their  philolo¬ 
gical  enquiries  to  the  ealt,  they  may  perhaps  be  able  to  trace 
the  remains  of  one  original  language  through  a  great  part  of 
the  globe  at  this  day. 

Language,  whatever  was  its  origin,  mult  be  fubjeCt  to  per¬ 
petual  changes  from  its  very  nature,  as  well  as  from  that 
variety  of  incidents '  which  afi'eft  all  fublunary  things  ;  and 
thofe  changes  mult  always  correfpond  with  the  change  of  cir- 
cumltances  in  the  people  by  whom  the  language  is  fpoken. 
When  any  particular  fet  of  ideas  becomes  prevalent  among 
any  fociety  of'  men,  words  mult  be  adopted  to  exprefs  them  ; 
and  from  thefe  the  language  mull  alTume  its  character.  Hence 
the  language  of  a  brave  and  martial  people  is  bold  and  ner¬ 
vous,  although  perhaps  rude  and  uncultivated  ;  while  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  thofe  nations  in  which  luxury  and  effeminacy  pre¬ 
vail,  are  flowing  and  harmonious,  but  devoid  of  force  and 
energy  of  exprelfion. 

But  although  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  language  of  any  people  is  a  very  exadt  index  of  the  Hate 
of  their  minds,  yet  it  admits  of  fome  particular  exceptions. 
For  as  man  is  naturally  an  imitative  animal,  and  in  matters 
of  this  kind  never  has  recourfe  to  invention  but  through  necef- 
fity,  colonies  planted  by  any  nation,  at  whatever  diltance  from 
the  mother-country,  always  retain  the  fame  general  founds 
and  idiom  of  language  with  thofe  from  whom  they  are  fepa- 
rated.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  colonitts  and  the  people 
of  the  mother-country,  by  living  under  different  climates,  by 
being  engaged  in  different  occupations,  and  by  adopting,  of 
courfe,  different  modes  of  life,  may  lofe  all  knowledge  of  one 
another,  affume  different  national  characters,  and  form  each  a 
diftindt  language  to  themfelves,  totally  different  in  genius  and 
Ryle,  though  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  fundamental 
founds  and  general  idiom.  If,  therefore,  this  particular  idiom, 
formed  before  their  feparation,  happen  to  be  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  mother-country  than  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  thefe  will  labour  under  an  Inconvenience  on  this  account, 
•which  they  may  never  be  wholly  able  to  overcome  ;  and  this 
inconvenience  mult  prevent  their  language  from  ever  attaining 
to  that  degree  of  perfection  to  which,  by  the  genius  of  the 
people,  it  might  otherwife  have  been  carried.  Thus  various 
languages  rnay  have  been  formed  out  of  one  parent  tongue  ; 
and  thus  that  happy  concurrence  of  circumflances  which  has 
raifed  fome  languages  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  may  be 
safily  accounted  for,  while  many  ineffectual  efforts  have  been 
made  to  raife  other  languages  to  the  fame  degree  of  excellence. 

As  the  knowledge  of  languages  conftitutes  a  great  part  of 
erudition,  as  their  beauty  and  deformities  furnifh  employment 
to  talte,  and  as  thefe  depend  much  upon  the  idioms  of  the 
different  tongues,  we  fhall  proceed  to  make  a  few. remarks  upon 
the  advantages  and  defeats  of  fome  of  thofe  idioms  of  lan¬ 
guage  with  which  we  are  bed  acquainted. — As  the  words 
idiom  and  genius  of  a  language  are  often  confounded,  it 
will  be  neceiTary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  by  idiom  we 
would  here  he  underftood  to  mean  that  general  mode  of  arrang¬ 
ing  words  into  fentcnces  which  prevails  in  any  particular  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  by  the  genius  of  a  language,  we  mean  to  exprefs 
the  particular  fet  of  ideas  which  the  words  of  any  language, 
either  from  their  formation  or  multiplicity,  are  mojl  naturally 
apt  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  hears  it  properly  uttered. 
Thus,  although  the  Englifb,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanijh  lan¬ 
guages  nearly  agree  in  the  fame  general  idiom,  yet  the  par¬ 
ticular  genius  of  each  is  remarkably  different:  the  Englijh 
is  naturally  bold,  nervous,  and  ftrongly  articulated  y  the 
French  is  weaker,  and  more  flowing;  the  Ilaliatt  more  Tooth¬ 
ing  and  harmonious ;  and  the  Spanifo  more  grave,,  fonorous, 
.and  ftately.  Now,  when  w e  examine  the  feveral  languages 


which  have  been  molt  efteemed  in  Europe,  we  find  that  there 
are  only  two  idioms  among  them  which  are  eflentially  diftin- 
guifhed  from  one  another ;  and  all  thofe  languages  are  divided 
between  thefe  two  idioms,  following  fometimes  the  one  and 
fometimes  the  other,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  The  languages 
which  may  be  faid  to  adhere  to  the  firft:  idiom,  are  thofe 
which  In  their  conftruCtion  follow  the  order  of  nature  ;  that 
is,  exprefs  their  ideas  in  the  natural  order  in  which  they  occur 
to  the  mind;  the  fubjeCt  which  occafions  the  aCtion  appearing 
firft ;  then  the  aCtion,  accompanied  with  its  feveral  modifica¬ 
tions;  and,  laft  of  all,  the  objeCt  to  which  it  has  reference.—* 
Thefe  may  properly  be  called  analogous  languages  ;  and  of 
this  kind  are  the  Englifh,  French,  and  molt  of  the  modem 
languages  in  Europe. — The  languages  which  may  be  referred 
to  the  other  idiom,  are  thofe  which  follow  no  other  order  in 
their  conftrudlion  than  what  the  talte  or  fancy  of  the  compofer 
may  fuggelt ;  fometimes  making  the  objeCt,  fometimes  the 
aCtion,  and  fometimes  the  modification  of  the  adtion,  to  pre¬ 
cede  or  follow  the  other  parts.  The  confufion  which  this  might 
occafion  is  avoided  by  the  particular  manner  of  infiedling  their 
words,  by  which  they  are  made  to  refer  to  the  others  with 
which  they  ought  to  be  connedted,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
fentence  they  occur,  the  mind  being  left  at  liberty  to  conaedt 
the  feveral  parts  with  one  another  after  the  whole  fentence  is 
concluded.  And  as  the  words  may  be  here  tranfpofed  at  plea- 
fure,  thofe  languages  may  be  called  transpositive  languages. 
To  this  clafs  we  mult,  in  an  efpecial  manner,  refer  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.  As  each  of  thefe  idioms  has  feveral 
advantages  and  defedts  peculiar  to  itfelf,  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  moil  confiderable  of  them,  in  order  to  afeertain 
with  greater  precifion  the  particular  charadter  and  excellence 
of  fome  of  thofe  languages  now  principally  fpoken  or  ftudied 
in  Europe. 

The  partiality  which  our  forefathers,  at  the  revival  of  let¬ 
ters  in  Europe,  naturally  entertained  for  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages,  made  them  look  upon  every  diftinguifhing  peculia¬ 
rity  belonging  to  them  as  one  of  the  many  caufes  of  the  amaz¬ 
ing  fuperiority  which  thofe  languages  evidently  enjoyed  above 
every  other  at  that  time  fpoken  in  Europe. — This  blind  de¬ 
ference  flill  continues  to  be  paid  to  them,  as  our  minds  are 
early  prepoffeffed  with  thefe  ideas,  and  as  we  are  taught  in 
our  earlielt  infancy  to  believe,  that  to  entertain  the  lealt  idea 
of  our  own  language  being  equal  to  the  Greek  or  Latin  in 
any  particular  whatever,  would  be  a  certain  mark  of  ignorance 
or  want  of  talte. — Their  rights,  therefore,  like  thofe  of  the 
church  in  former  ages,  remain  flill  to  be  examined ;  and  we, 
without  exerting  our  reafon  to  difeover  truth  from  falfehood, 
tamely  fit  down  fatisfied  with  the  idea  of  their  undoubted  pre¬ 
eminence  in  every  refpedt.  But  if  we  look  around  us  for  a' 
moment,  and  obferve  the  many  excellent  productions  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  almoll  every  language  of  Europe,  vie 
mult  be  fatisfied,  that  even  thefe  are  now  poffeffed  of  fome 
powers  which  might  afford  at  lead  a  prefumption,  that,  if  they 
were  cultivated  with  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  they  might, 
in  fome  refpedts ,  be  made  to  rival,  if  not  to  excel,  thofe  beau¬ 
tiful  and  juftly  admired  remains  of  antiquity.  Without  en¬ 
deavouring  to  derogate  from  their  merit,  let  us,  with  the  cool 
eye  of  philofophic  reafoning,  endeavour  to  bring  .before  the 
facred  tribunal  of  Truth  fome  of  thofe  opinions  which  have 
been  molt  generally  received  upon  this  fuhject,  and  reft  the 
determination  of  the  caufe  on  her  impartial  decifion. 

The  learned  reader  well  knows,  that  the  feveral  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  every 
transpositive  language,  could  not  be  admitted  without 
occafioning  great  confufion,  unlefs  certain  dalles  of  words 
were  endowed  with  particular  variation",  by  means  of  which 
they  might  be  made  to  refer  to  the  other  words  with  which 
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they  ought  naturally  to  be  connected.  From  this  caufe  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  neceility  of  feveral  variations  of  verbs,  nouns,  and 
adjctfives  3  which  are  not  in  the  lead  effential  or  neceffary 
in  the  analogous  languages,  as  we  have  pretty  fully  explain¬ 
ed  under  the  article  Grammar,  to  which  we  refer  for  fatis- 
faXion  on  this  head.  We  fliall  in  this  place  contider,  whether 
thefe  variations  are  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  language. 

As  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  every  language  whofe  verbs 
admit  of  infietdion  is  on  that  account  much  more  perfeX  than 
one  where  they  are  varied  by  auxiliaries  5  we  fhall,  in  the  firft 
place,  examine  this  with  fome  degree  of  attention ;  and  that 
what  is  Said  on  this  head  may  be  the  more  intelligible,  we  (hall 
give  examples  from  the  Latin  and  Englilh  languages.  We 
make  choice  of  thefe  languages,  becaufe  the  Latin  is  more 

1)urely  tranfpofitive  than  the  Greek,  and  the  Englilh  admits  of 
efs  inflexion  than  any  other  language  we  are  acquainted  with. 

If  any  preference  be  due  to  a  language  from  the  one  or  the 
other  method  of  conjugating  verbs,  it  mud  in  a  great  meafure 
be  owing  to  one  or  more  of  thefe  three  caufes  : — Either  it 
muft  admit  of  a  greater  variety  of  founds,  and  confequently 
more  room  for  harmonious  diverftty  of  tones  in  the  language  :  — 
or  a  greater  freedom  of  expretfion  is  allowed  in  uttering  any 
fimple  idea,  by  the  one  admitting  of  a  greater  variety  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  which  are  neceffary  to  exprefs  that 
idea  than  the  other  does  : — or,  laftly,  a  greater  precition  and 
accuracy  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  perfon  who  ufes  the 
language,  arife  from  the  ufe  of  one  of  thefe  forms,  than  from 
the  ufe  of  the  other :  for,  as  every  other  circumflance 
which  may  ferve  to  give  a  diversity  to  language,  fuch  as  the 
general  and  moll  prevalent  founds,  the  frequent  repetition  of 
any  one  particular  letter,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumftances 
of  that  nature,  which  may  ferve  to  debafe  a  particular  lan¬ 
guage,  are  not  influenced  in  the  leaft  by  the  different  methods 
of  varying  the  verbs,  they  cannot  be  here  confidered.  We 
lhall  therefore  proceed  to  make  a  comparifon  of  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  which  may  accrue  to  a  language  by  infleXing 
its  verbs  with  regard  to  each  of  thefe  particulars, — variety  of 
found,  variety  of  arrangement,  and  accuracy  of  meaning. 

The  jirjl  particular  that  we  have  to  examine  is.  Whether  the 
one  method  of  exprefling  the  variations  of  a  verb  admits  of  a 
greater  variety  of  founds  ?  In  this  refpeX  the  Latin  Seems,  at 
firft  view,  to  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  Englijb  :  for  the 
words  amo,  amabam,  antaveram,  amavero,  amem,  ike.  Seem  to 
be  more  different  from  one  another  than  the  Englilh  transla¬ 
tions  of  thefe,  Hove,  I  did  Jove,  1  bad  loved,  1  Jball  have  loved, 
I  may  love,  &c.  3  for  although  the  Syllable  am  is  repeated  in 
every  one  of  the  firft,  yet  as  the  laft  Syllable  ufually  ftrikes  the 
ear  with  greater  force,  and  leaves  a  greater  impreflion  than  the 
firft,  it  is  very  probable  that  many  will  think  the  frequent  re¬ 
petition  of  the  word  love  in  the  laft  inftance,  more  (hiking 
to  the  ear  than  the  repetition  of  am  in  the  former.  We  will 
therefore  allow  this  its  full  weight,  and  grant  that  there  is  as 
great,  or  even  a  greater  difference  between  the  founds  of  the 
different  tenfes  of  a  Latin  verb,  than  there  is  between  the  words 
that  are  equivalent  to  them  in  Englilh.  But  as  we  here  con- 
fider  the  variety  of  founds  of  the  language  in  general,  before 
any  juft  conclufion  can  be  drawn,  we  muft  not  only  compare 
the  different  parts  of  the  fame  verb,  but  alfo  compare  the  diffe¬ 
rent  verbs  with  one  another  in  each  of  thefe  languages.  And 
here,  at  firft  view,  we  perceive  a  moft  ftriking  diftinXion  in 
favour  of  the  analogous  language  over  the  injit  tied :  for  as  it 
would  be  impotfible  to  form  a  particular  fet  of  inflexions  dif¬ 
ferent  from  one  another  for  each  particular  verb,  all  thofe  lan¬ 
guages  which  have  adopted  this  method  have  been  obliged  to 
reduce  their  verbs  into  a  fmall  number  of  claffes  ;  all  the 
words  of  each  of  which  clalfes,  commonly  called  conjugations, 
have  the  leveral  variations  of  the  modes ,  tenfes ,  and  perfons,  ex- 
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preffed  exaXly  in  the  fame  manner,  which  muft  of  neceffity 
introduce  a  fimilarity  of  founds  into  the  language  in  general, 
much  greater  than  where  every  particular  verb  always  retains 
its  own  diftinguithing  found.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
need  only  repeat  any  number  of  verbs  in  Latin  and  Eng'iiff, 
and  obferve  on  which  fide  the  preference  with  refpeX  to  variety 
of  founds  muft  fall . 


Pono, 

/  put. 

Moveo, 

/  move. 

Dono, 

1  give. 

Doleo, 

I  ail. 

Cano, 

Ifing. 

Lugeo, 

I  mourn. 

Sono, 

I  found. 

Obeo, 

I  die. 

Orno, 

I  adorn. 

Gaudeo, 

1  rejoice. 

Pugno, 

1  fight. 

Incipio, 

I  begin. 

Lego, 

I  read. 

Facio, 

J  make. 

Seri  bo. 

I  write . 

Fodio, 

1  dig. 

Puto, 

I  think. 

Rideo, 

I  laugh. 

Vivo, 

1  live. 

Inripleo, 

ljli. 

Ambulo, 

I  walk. 

Abtiineo, 

I  forbear. 

The  fimilarity  of  founds  is  here  fo  obvious  in  the  Latin,  as 
to  be  perceived  at  the  firft  glance  3  nor  can  we  be  furprifed  to 
find  it  fo,  when  we  confider  that  all  their  regular  verbs, 
amounting  to  4000  or  upwards,  muft  be  reduced  to  four  con¬ 
jugations,  and  even  thefe  differing  but  little  from  one  another, 
which  muft  of  neceflity  produce  the  famenefs  of  founds  which 
we  here  perceive 5  whereas,  every'  language  that  follows  the 
natural  order,  like  the  Englifli,  inftead  of  this  fmall  number  of 
uniform  terminations,  have  almoft  as  many  diftinX  founds  as 
original  verbs  in  their  language. 

But  if,  inftead  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  mood,  we 
ftiould  take  almoft  any  other  tenfe  of  the  Latin  verb,  the 
fimilarity  of  founds  would  be  ftill  more  perceptible,  as  many 
of  thefe  tenfes  have  the  fame  termination  in  all  the  four 
conjugations,  particularly  in  rhe  imperfeX  of  the  indicative, 
as  below. 


Pone-bam  ; 

1  did  put. 

1  put. 

Dona -bam  3 

I  did  give. 

I  gave. 

Cane  bam  3 

I  did Jing, 

Ifung. 

Sona-bam  5 

I  did  found. 

I  founded. 

Orna-bam  j 

1  did  adorn, 

1  adorned. 

Pugna-bam  3 

J  did  fight. 

Ifougbt. 

Lege  bam  5 

I  did  read, 

i  read. 

Scribe- bam  ; 

I  did  write , 

1  wrote. 

Puta  bam  ; 

J  did  think, 

I  thought. 

V  ive-  bam  ; 

I  did  live, 

Hived. 

Ambula-bam 3 

J  did  walk. 

I  walked. 

Move-bam  ; 

I  did  move, 

I  moved. 

Dole- bam  3 

I  did  ail. 

1  ailed. 

Luge  bam  ; 

J  did  mourn , 

1  mourned. 

Obi  bam  ; 

I  did  die, 

I  died. 

Gaude-bam  3 

I  did  r.  joice, 

I  rejoiced. 

Incipie  ham ; 

I  did  begin, 

I  hep  an. 

Facie-bam  3 

J  did  make, 

7  made.  • 

Fodie  bam  3 

J  did  dig. 

I  dug- 

Ride-bam  3 

I  did  laugh, 

1 1 angled. 

Imple-bam  3 

1  did  fill. 

1  filed. 

Abltine-bam  5 

1  did  forbear. 

1  forbore. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  Latin  words  in 
this  example  :  but  in  the  Englifh  tranflation  we  have  carefully 
marked  in  the  firft  column  the  words  without  any  intkXion  3 
and  in  the  fecond  have  put  down  the  fame  meaning  by  an  in¬ 
flexion  of  our  verb,  which  vve  have  been  enabled  ta  do,  from 
peculiar  excellency  in  our  awn  language,  unk  nown  to  any  other 
either  ancient  or  modem.  Were  it  neceffary  to  purl’ue  this 
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fubje£l  farther,  we  might  obferve,  that  the  perfcfl  tenfe  in  all 
the  conjugations  ends  univerfally  in  /,  the  pluperfefl  in  eram, 
and  th t  future  in  am  or  bo  ;  in  the  fubjun (Stive  mood,  the  im- 
perfedt  univerfally  in  rem,  the  perfeB  in  eeim,  the  plupcrfedi  in 
ISSEM,  and  the. future  in  ero  :  and  as  a  ftill  greater  famenefs 
is  obfervable  in  the  different  variations  for  the  perfons  in  thefe 
tenfes,  feeing  the  firth  perfon  plural  in  all  tenfes  ends  in  mu's, 
and  the  fecond  perfon  in  tis,  with  little  variation  in  the  other 
perfons  ;  it  is  evident  that,  in  refpeft  of  diverfity  of  founds,  this 
method  of  conjugating  verbs  by  hifledtion,  is  greatly  inferior  to 
the  more  natural  method  of  expreffing  the  various  conne6tions 
and  relations  of  the  verbal  attributive  by  different  words,  ulually 
called  auxiliaries. 

The  fecond  particular,  by  which  the  different  methods  of 
marking  the  relation  of  the  verbal  attributive  can  affedh  lan¬ 
guage,  arifes  from  the  variety  of  exprefiions  which  either  of 
thefe  may  admit  of  in  uttering  the  fame  fentiment.  In  this 
refpeft,  likewife,  the  method  of  conjugating  by  inflection  feems 
to  be  deficient.  Thus  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  mood  in 
Latin  can  at  moft  be  expreiled  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  sgrieo, 
and  ego  scriso  5  which  ought  perhaps  in  ftrictnefs  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  only  as  one  :  whereas,  in  Tnglifh,  we  can  vary  it  in  four 
different  ways,  viz.  ifr,  I  write  ;  idly,  I  no  write  ;  3dly, 
Write  I  do  ;  4  th  !y,  Write  do. I.  And  if  we  confider 
the  further  variation  which  thefe  receive  in  power  as  well  as  in 
found,  by  having  the  emphafis  placed  on  the  different  words  ; 
inftead  of  four,  we  {hall  find -eleven  different  variations  :  thus, 
1 ft,  I  write,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  I —  id’",,  1  write, 
with  the  emphafis  upon  the  word  write.  Let  any  one  pro¬ 
nounce  thefe  with  the  difterentemphafis  neceffary,  and  he  will  be 
immediately  fatisfied  that  they  are  hot  only  dillinft  from  each 
other  with  refpeCt  to  meaning,  but  alfo  with  regard  to  found  ; 
and  the  lame  mult  be  unaerftood  of  all  the  other  parts  of  this 
example. 


3.  I  do  write, 

4.  I  do  write, 

5.  1  do  WRITE, 

6.  Wri  te  I  do, 


8.  Write  1  do, 

9.  Write  do  I, 

10.  TWrits  do  /, 

1 1 .  Write  do  1 . 


7.  Write  l /la. 


None  of  the  Latin  tenfes  admit  of  more  variations  than  the 
two  above  mentioned  :  nor  do  almofl  any  of  the  Englifh  admit 
of  fewer  than  in-  the  above  example  ;  and.  feveral  of  thefe 
phrafes,  which  muff  be  confidered  as  exaCt  tranflatiofls  of  fome 
,  of  the  tenfes  of  the  Latin  verb,  admit  of  many  more.  Thus 
the  imperfect  of  the  fubjunCtive  mood,  which  in  Latin  ad¬ 
mits  of  the  above  two  variations,  admits  in  Englifh  of  the 
following  : 

1.  I  might  have  written.  4.  Written  might  have  I. 

2.  Written  1  might  haw e.  5  .  1  written  might  have. 

3.  Have  written  l  might.  6.  Have  written  might  I. 


And  if  we  likewife  confider  the  variations  which  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  variation  of  the  emphafis,  they  will  be  as  under  :  ‘ 


j.  I  might  have  written. 

1.  /might  have  written. 

3  l  might  h  v f  written. 

4.  /  might  have  written. 
K.  Written  1  night  have. 

6.  Written  l  might  have. 

7.  Written  I  might  have. 

8.  Written  I  might  have. 

9.  Have  written  I  might. 
10.  Have  written  1  might. 
I  r .  Have  written  I  mighty 

1 2 .  Have  written  /might. 


1 3.  Written  might  have  I. 

14.  Written  might  ha-el. 
13.  Written  might  have  /. 

1 6.  Written  might  have  I. 
17.1  written  might  have. 

18.  1  written  might  have. 

19.  I  written  might  have. 

2  0.  / written  might  have. 

21.  Have  written  might  1. 

22.  Have  written  might  /. 

23.  Have  written  might  /.  - 

24.  Have  written  might  1. 


In  ' all  24  variations,  inftead  bif  two,— If  we  likewife  confider, 
that  the  Latins  were  obliged  to'employ  the  fame  word,  not 
only  to  exprefs  <e  I  might  have  written,”  but  alfo,  “L  could,  I 
would,  or  1  ■  Jhould  have  written  j”  each  of  which  would  admit 
of  the  fame  variations  as  the  word  might-,  we  have  in  all 
ninety-fix  different  exprefiions  in  Englifh  for  the  fame  phrafe 
which  in  Latin  admits  only  of  two,,  unlefs  -they  have  recourfe 
to  other  forced  turns  of  expreflion,  which  the  defeCts  of  their 
verbs  in  this  particular  have  compelled  them  to  invent. 

But  if  it  fhould  be  objected,  that  the  laft  circumftance  we 
have  taken  notice  of  as  a  deleft,  can  only  be  confidered  as  a  de- 
feft  of  the  Latin  language,  and  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
iiifiaS'uni  of  their  verbs,  leeing  they  might  have  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  tenfe  for  each  of  thefe  different  words  might,  could,  would, 
and  jhould we  anfwer,  that,  even  admitting  this  excufe  as 
valid,  the  fuperiority  of  the  analogous  language,  as-fuch,  Hill 
remains  in  this  refpeCt  as  12  to  1. — Yet  even  this  concellion  is 
greater  than  ought  to  have  been  made  :  For  as  the  difficulty 
of  forming  a  fufficient  variety  of  winds  for  all  the  different  mo¬ 
difications  which  a  verb  may  be  made  to  undergo  is  too  great 
for  any  rude  people  to  overcome  ;  we  find,  that  every  nation 
which  has  adopted  this  mode  of  'inflection,  not  excepting  the 
Greeks  themfelves,  has  been  obliged  to  remain  fatisfied  with 
fewer  words  than  would  have  been  neceffary  even  to  effeCt  this 
purpofe,  and  make  the  fame  word  ferve  a  double,  treble,  or  even 
quadruple,  office,  as  in  the  Latin  tenfe  which  gave  rife  to  thefe 
obfervations  ;  fo  that,  however  in  phyficai  neceffity  this 
not  be  chargeable  upon  this  particular  mode  of  conftruflion, 
yet  in  moral  certainty  it  muff  always  be  the  cafe  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  mode  of  varying  verts 
by  inflexion  affords  lefs  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  of  the  particular  phrafes,  than  the  method  of  varying 
them  by  the  help  of  auxiliaries. 

But  if  there  fhould  ftill  remain  any  fhadow  of  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  whether  the' method  of  varying  the  verbs 
by  infeSion  is  inferior  to  that  by  auxiliaries ,  with  regard  tG 
diverfity  of  founds,  or  variety  of  expreflion,  there  cannot  be 
the-leaft  doubt,  but  that  with  refpeCt  to  precifion,  diftinCtnefs, 
and  accuracy,  in  expreffing  any  idea,  the  latter  enjoys  a  fupe¬ 
riority  beyond  all  companion. — Thus  the  Latin  verb  Amo  may 
be  Engijfhed  either  by  the  words,  I  love,  or  I  do  love,  and  the 
emphafis  placed  upon  any  of  the  words  that  the  circumftances 
may  require  ;  by  means  of  which,  the  meaning  is  pointed  Out 
with  a  force  and  energy  which  it  is  altogether  impoflible  to 
produce  by  the  ufe  of  any  Angle  word.  The  following  line 
from  Shakefpeare’s  Othello  may  ferve  as  an  example  : 

■ - Excellent  wretch  ! 

Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  /do  love  thee  ! 

In  which  the  flrong  emphafis  upon  the  word  do,  gives  it  a  force 
.and  energy  which  conveys,  in  an  irrefiftible  manner,  a  moft 
perfeCt  knowledge  of  the  fituation  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker 
at  the  time. — That  the  whole  energy  of  the  expreflion  depends 
upon  this  feemingly  infignificant  word,  we  may  be  at  once- fa¬ 
tisfied  of,  by  keeping  it  away  in  this  manner  : 

- Excellent  wretch  ! 

Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  /  love  thee. 

How  poor — how  tame — how  infignificant  is  this,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  !  Here  nothing  remains  but  a  tame  af- 
l'ertion,  ufhered  in  with  a  pompous  exclamation  which  could 
not  here  be  introduced  with  any  degree  of  propriety.  Whereas, 
in  the  way  that  Shakefpeare  has  left  it  to  us,  it  has  an  ener¬ 
gy  which  nothing  can  furpafs  ;  for,  overpowered  with  the 
irrefiftible  force  of  Defdemona’s  charms,-  this  ftrong -exclama- 
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tron  is  extorted  from  the  fool  of  Othello  in  fpite  of  himfelf. — 
Surprifed  at  this  tender  emotion,  which  brings  to  his  mind  all 
thofe  amiable  qualities  for  which  he  had  fo  much  efteemed  her, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fully  imprelTed  with  the  firm  periuafion 
of  her  guilt,  he  burfts  out  into  that  feemingly  inconfiftent  ex¬ 
clamation,  Excellent  wretch  !  and  then  he  adds  in  the  warmth 
of  his  furprife,  thinking  it  a  thing  moil  aftonifhing  that  any 
warmth  of  affeCtion  fbould  ftill  remain  in  his  bread,  he  even 
confirms  it  with  an  oath, — Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  I  do 
love  thee!  “  In  fpite  of  'all  the  falfehoods  with  which  I  know 
thou  haft  deceived  me  —  in  fpite  of  all  the  crimes  of  which  I 
know  thee  guilty — in  fpite  of  ail  thofe  rcafons  for  which  I  ought 
to  hate  thee — in  fpite  of  myfelf, —  ftill  I  find  that  I  love, — yes, 
I  do  love  thee.”  We  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  altogether  im- 
poffible  to  transfufe  the  energy  of  this  expreilion  into  any  lan¬ 
guage  whofe  verbs  are  regularly  ;nfle£ted. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  might  go  through  all  the  other 
tenfes,  and  fhew  that  the  fame  fuperiority  is  to  be  found  in 
each.  Thus,  in  the  perfefi  terfe  of  the  Latins,  inftead  of  the 
fimpleAMAVt,  we  fay,  1  have  loved;  and  by  the  liberty  we 
have  of  putting  the  emphafis  upon  any  of  the  words  which 
compofe  this  phrafe,  we  can  in  the  moft  accurate  manner  fix 
the  precife  idea  which  we  mean  to  excite  :  for  if  we  fay,  I  have 
loved,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  word  I,  it  at  once  points 
out  the  perfon  as  the  principal  obieft  in  that  phrafe,  and 
makes  us  naturally  look  for  a  eontraft  in  fome  other  perfon, 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  phrafe  become  fubordinate  to  it; — - 
"  he  has  loved  thee  much,  but  I  have  loved  thee  infinitely 
more.”  The  Latins  too,  as  they  were  not  prohibited  from 
joining  the  pronoun  with  their  verb,  were  alfo  acquainted 
with  this  excellence,  which  Virgil  has  beautifully  ufed  in  this 
verfe  : 

- Nos  patriam  fugimus  ; 

Tu,  Tityre,  kntus  in  umbra,  See. 

But  vae  are  not  only  enabled  thus  to  diftinguifh  the  perfon 
in  as  powerful  a  manner  as  the  Latins,  but  can  alfo  with  the 
fame  facility  point  out  any  of  the  other  circumftances  as  prin¬ 
cipals;  for  if  we  fay,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  word  have, 
“  I  have  loved,"  it  as  naturally  points  out  the  time  as  the 
principal  object,  and  makes  us  look  for  a  eontraft  in  that  pecu¬ 
liarity,  I  have  :  “  I  have  loved  indeed  ; — my  imagination  has 
been  led  altray, —  my  reafon  has  been  perverted  : — but  now  that 
time  has  opened  my  eyes,  I  can  fmile  at  thofe  imaginary  dif- 
treffes  which  once  perplexed  me."  In  the  fame  manner  we  can 
put  the  emphafis  upon  the  other  word  of  the  phraic,  loved, — 
“  I  have  loved.”  Here  the  pailion  is  exhibited  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  circumftance  ;  and  as  this  can  never  be  excited  without 
fame  object,  we  naturally  with  to  know  the  objcft  of  that 
patlion  —  “Who!  what  have  you  loved?"  are  the  natu¬ 
ral  queftions  we  would  put  in  this  cafe.  “  I  have  loved - 

Eliza.” — In  this  manner  we  are,  on  all  orcafions,  enabled  to 
exprefs,  with  the  utmoft  precifion,  that  particular  idea  which 
we  wotdd  with  to  excite,  fo  as  to  give  an  energy  and  perfpt- 
cuity  to  the  language,  which  can  never  be  attained  by  thofe 
languages  whofe  verbs  are  conjugated  by  inflection  :  and  if  to 
this  we  add  the  inconvenience  which  all  inflected  languages  are 
fubjeA  to,  by  having  too  fmall  a  number  of  tenfes,  fo  as  to  be 
compelled  to  make  one  word  on  many  occafions  fupply  the 
place  of  two,  three,  or  even  four,  the  balance  is  turned  ftill 
more  in  our  favour. — Thus,  in  Latin,  the  fame  word  amabo 
ftands  for  Jball  or  will  love,  fo  that  the  reader  is  left  to  guefs 
from  the  context  which  of  the  two  meanings  it  was  moft  likely 
the  writer  had  in  view.  In  the  fame  manner,  may  or  can  love 
are  exprefied  by  the  fame  word  ami-  M  ;  as  are  alfo  might,  could, 
•would,  or  Jbould  love,  by  the  fingle  word  amarem,  as  we  have 
already  obferved  ;  fo  that  the  reader  is  left  to  guefs  which  of 
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thefc  four  meanings  the  writer  intended  to  exprefs;  which  oc- 
cations  a  perplexity  very  different  from  that  clear  precifion 
which  our  language  allows  of,  by  not  only  pointing  out  the 
different  words,  but  alfo  by  allowing  ns  to  put  the  emphafis 
upon  any  of  them  we  pleafe,  which  fuperadds  energy  and  force 
to  the  precifion  it  would  have  had  without  that  alfiftance. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  after  the  moft  candid  examina¬ 
tion,  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  method  of  coniugating  verbs 
by  inflection  is  inferior  to  that  which  is  performed  by  the  help 
of  auxiliaries-, — becaufe  it  does  not  afford  fuch  a  diverfity  of 
founds,  nor  allow  fuch  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  expreilion 
for  the  fame  thought, — nor  give  fo  great  diftinftion  and  preci¬ 
fion  in  the  meaning. — It  is,  however,  attended  with  one  confi- 
derable  advantage  above  the  other  method  :  for  as  the  words 
of  which  it  is  formed  are  neceffarily  of  greater  length,  and  more 
fonotous,  than  in  the  analogous  languages,  it  admits  of  a  more 
flowing  harmony  of  expreilion  ;  tor  the  number  of  mono- 
fyllables  in  this  laft  greatly  checks  that  pompous  dignity  which 
naturally  rdults  from  longer  words.  Whether  this  fingle  ad¬ 
vantage  is  fufficient  to  counterbalance  all  the  other  defeits  with 
which  it  is  attended,  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to 
determine  : — but  we  may  remark,  before  we  quit  the  fubjeft, 
that  even  this  excellence  is  attended  with  fome  peculiar  incon¬ 
veniences,  which  fhall  be  more  particularly  pointed  out  in  the 
fcquel. 

But  peihaps  it  might  ftill  be  objected,  that  although  the 
comparifon  we  have  made  above  may  be  fair,  and  the 
conclufion  juft,  with  regard  to  the  Latin  and  Engliflj  lan¬ 
guages,  yet  it  does  not  appear  clear,  that  on  that  account  the 
method  of  conjugating  verbs  by  inflection  is  inferior  to  that  by 
auxiliaries  ;  for  although  it  be  allowed  that  the  Latin  language 
is  defeilive  in  point  of  tenfes,  yet  if  a  language  were  formed 
which  had  a  lufticient  number  of  infle£ted  tenfes  to  anlwer  every 
purpofe  ;  if  it  bad,  for  inftance,  a  word  properly  formed  for 
every  variation  of  each  tenfe  ;  one  for  I  love,  another  for  1  do 
love ;  one  iorljhall,  another  for  I  zuill  love  ;  one  for  I  might,  an¬ 
other  for  I  could,  and  would,  and  Jbould  love ;  and  fo  on  through 
all  the  other  tenfes  ;  that  this  language  would  not  be  liable 
to  the  objections  we  have  brought  againft  the  inflexion  of  verbs ; 
and  that  of  courfe,  the  objections  we  have  brought  are  only  va¬ 
lid  againft  thofe  languages  which  have  followed  that  mode  and 
executed  it  imperfectly. — We  anfwer,  that  although  this  would 
in  fome  meafure  remedy  the  evil,  yet  it  would  not  remove  it 
entirely'.  For,  in  the  tirfl  place,  unlefs  every  verb,  or  every 
fmall  number  of  Verbs,  were  conjugated  in  one  way,  having 
the  found  of  the  words  in  each  tenfe,  and  divifion  of  tenfes,  as 
we  may  fay  different  from  all  the  other  conjugations, — it  would 
always  occafion  a  famenefs  of  found,  which  would  in  fome 
meafure  prevent  that  variety  of  founds  fo  proper  for  a  language. 
And  even  if  this  could  be  efteCted,  it  would  not  give  fuch  a  la¬ 
titude  to  the  expreilion  as  auxiliaries  allow  :  for  although  there 
fhould  be  two  words,  one  for  /  might,  another  for  I  could  love, 
yet  as  thefe  are  fingle  words,  they  cannot  be  varied  ;  whereas, 
by  auxiliaries, -either  of  thefe  can  be  varied  zq  different  ways, 
as  has  been  fhown  above.  In  the  laft  place,  no  fingle  word  can 
ever  exprefs  all  that  variety  of  meaning  which  we  can  do  by 
the  help  of  our  auxiliaries  and  the  emphafis.  /  have  loved,  if 
exprelfed  by  any  one  word,  could  only  denote  at  all  times  one 
diftinCt  meaning  ;  fo  that  to  give  it  the  power  of  ours,  three 
diffinft  words  at  lead  would  be  neceffary.  However,  if  all 
this  were  done — that  is,  if  there  were  a  diftinCt  conjugation 
formed  for  every  40  or  50  verbs  ; — if  each  of  the  tenfes 
were  properly  formed,  and  all  of  them  different  from  every 
other  tenfe  as  well  as  every  other  verb  ;  and  thefe  all  carried 
through  each  of  the  different  perfoos,  fo  as  to  be  all  different 
from  one  another  ; — and  if  likewife  there  were  a  diftinCt  word 
to  mark  each  of  the  feparate  meanings  which  the  fame  tenfe 
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eould  be  made  to  aflume  by  means  of  the  emphafis  ;  and  if  all 
this  infinite  variety  of  words  could  be  formed  in  a  diftindl  man¬ 
ner,  different  from  each  other,  and  harmonious,  this  language 
would  have  powers  greater  than  any  that  could  be  formed  by 
auxiliaries,  if  it  were  poffible  for  the  human  powers  to  acquire 
fuch  a  degree  of  knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  employ  it  with  fa¬ 
cility.  But  how  could  this  be  attained,  lince  upwards  of  ten 
thoufand  words  would  be  neceffary  to  form  the  variations  of 
any  one  verb,  and  a  hundred  times  that  number  would  not  in¬ 
clude  the  knowledge  of  the  verbs  alone  of  fuch  a  language  ? — 
How  much,  therefore,  ought  we  to  admire  the  timple  perfpi- 
cuity  of  our  language,  which  enables  us,  by  the  proper  appli¬ 
cation  of  ten  or  twelve  feemingly  trifling  words,  the  meaning 
and  ufe  of  which  can  be  attained  with  the  utmoft  eafe,  to  ex- 
prefs  all  that  couid.be  exprefled  by  this  unwieldy  apparatus  !  — 
What  can  equal  the  fimplicity  or  the  power  of  the  one  method, 
but  the  well-known  powers  of  the  24  letters,  the  knowledge  cif 
.which  can  be  obtained  with  fo  much  eafe — and  their  powers 
know  no  limits  ? — or,  what  can  be  compared  to  the  fancied 
perfection  of  the  other,  but  the  trail  Script  of  it  which  the 
Chinele  feem  to  have  formed  in  their  unintelligible  lan¬ 
guage  ?_ 

Having  thus  confidered  pretty  fully  the  advantages  and  de¬ 
feats  of  each  of  thele  two  methods  of  varying  verbs,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  a  l'ecret  with  arife  in  our  mind,  that  there  had 
been  a  people  fagacious  enough  to  have  united  the  powers  of 
the  one  method  with  thole  of  the  other ;  nor  can  we  help  being 
furprifed,  that  among  the  changes  which  to'ok  place  in 
the  feveral  languages  of  Europe  after  the  downfal  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  monarchy,  lome  of  them  did  riot  accidentally  ftumble  on 
the  method  of  doing  it.  From  many  concurring  circumftances, 
it  feems  probable,  that  the  greateft  part,  if  not  all  the  Gothic 
nations  that  over-ran  Italy  at  that  time,  had  their  verbs  varied 
by  the  help  of  auxiliaries  3  and  many  of  the  modern  European 
languages  which  have  fprung  from  them,  have  fo  far  borrowed 
from  the  Latin,  as  to  have  fome  of  the  tenfes  of  their  verbs 
inHcfted  :  yet  the  Englifh  alone  have  in  any  inllance  combined 
the  joint  powers  of  the  two  ;  which  could  only  be  done  by 
forming  infledtions  for  the  different  tenfes  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Latins,  and  at  the  fame  time  retaining  the  original  me¬ 
thod  of  varying  them  by  auxiliaries  3  by  which  means  either 
the  one  or  the  other  method  could  have  been  employed  as  oc- 
cafion  required.  We  have  luckily  two  tenfes  formed  in  that 
way  :  the  prefent  of  the  indicative,  and  the  aorift  of  th tpaf.  — 
In  almoft  all  our  verbs  thele  can  be  declined  with  or  without 
auxiliaries.  Thus  the  prefent,  without  an  auxiliary,  is,  1  love, 
1  'write,  I  /peak ;  with  an  auxiliary,  I  do  write,  1  do  love,  1  do 
j peak .  In  the  fame  manner,  the  part  tenfe,  by  inflexion,  is,  1 
loved,  1  wrote,  lfpoke  ;  by  auxiliaries,  I  did  love,  I  did  [peak,  I 
did  write.  Every  author,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  power 
of  the  Englifh  language,  knows  the  ufe  which  may  be  made  of 
this  diftindtion.  What  a  pity  is  it  that  we  Ihould  have  ftopt 
fhort  fo  foon  !  How  blind  was  it  in  fo  many  other  nations  to 
imitate  the  defeftsi,  without  making  a  proper  ufe  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  language,  which  is  now  numbered  among  the  dead  ! 

After  the  verbs,  the  next  rnoft  conliderable  variation  we  find 
between  the  analogous  and  tranfofti-ve  languages  is  in  the 
nouns  ;  the  latter  varying  the  different  cafes  of  thefe  by  in¬ 
flection  ;  whereas  the  former  exprefs  all  the  different  variations 
of  them  by  the  help  of  other  words  prefixed,  called  prepoftions. 
Now,  if  we  coufider  the  advantages  or  difadvaritages  of  either 
of  thefe  methods  under  the  fame  heads  as  we  have  done  the 
verbs,  we  lhall  find,  that  with  regard  to  the  firft  particular, 
viz.  variety  of  (bunds,  almoft  the  fame  remarks  may  be  made 
as  upon  the  veibs;  for  if  we  compare  any  particular  noun  by 
itfelf,  the  variety  of  found  appears  much  greater  between  the 
different  cafes  in  the  tranfpofitive,  than  between  the  translation 


of  thefe  in  the  analogous  language.  Thus  rex,  regis,  regi, 
regem,  &c.  are  more  diftinft  from  one  another  in  point  of 
found,  than  the  tranllation  of  thefe,  a  king,  of  a  king,  to  a 
king,  a  bug,  & c.  But  if  we  proceed  one  ftep  further,  and 
confider  the  variety  which  is  produced  in  the  language  in  gene¬ 
ral  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  methods,  the  cafe  is  entire¬ 
ly  reverfed.  For  as  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  form 
Hitllncf  variations,  different  from  one  another,  for  each  cafe  of 
every  noun,  they  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  all  their  nouns 
into  a  few  general  clalfes,  called  dedcnfions,  and  to  give  to  all 
thofe  included  under  each  clafs  the  fame  termination  in  every 
cafe  3  which  produces  a  like  fimilarity  of  found  with  what  we 
already  obferved  was  occafioned  to  the  verbs  from  the  fame 
caufe;  whereas  in  the  analogous  languages,  as  there  is  no 
neceffity  for  any  ccnftraint,  there  is  almoft  as  great  a  variety  of 
founds  as  there  are  of  nouns.  The  Latins  have  only  five  dif¬ 
ferent  declensions 3  fo  that  all  the  great  number  of  words  of 
this  general  order  muft  be  reduced  to  the  very  fmall  diverfity 
of  founds  which  thefe  few  clalfes  admit  of ;  and  even  the 
founds  of  thefe  few  clalfes  are  not  fo  much  diverfified  as  they 
might  have  been,  as  many  of  the  different  cafes  in  the  different 
dcclerjions  have  exactly  the  fame  founds,  as  we  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to  remark  more  fully  hereafter.  We  might  here  produce 
examples  to  (how  the  great  fimilarity  of  founds  between  differ¬ 
ent  nouns  in  the  Latin  language,  and  variety  in  the  Eoglilh, 
in  the  fame  way  as  we  did  of  the  verbs  :  but  as  every  reader  in 
the  lead:  acquainted  with  thefe  two  languages  can  fatisfy  him- 
fe!f  in  tiiis  particular,  without  any  further  trouble  than  by 
marking  down  any  number  of  Latin  nouns,  with  their  transla¬ 
tions  into  Englifh,  we  think  it  unneceffary  to  dwell  longer  on 
this  particular. 

But  if  the  inflection  of  nouns  is  a  difadvantage  to  a  language 
in  point  of  diverlity  of  founds,  it  is  very  much  the  reverie  with 
regard  to  the  variety  it  allows  in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the 
phrafe.  Here,  indeed,  the  tranfpofitive  language  Ihines  forth 
in  all  its  glory,  and  the  analogous  muft  yield  the  palm  without 
the  fmalleft  difpute.  For  as  the  nominative  cafe  (or  that  noun 
which  is  the  caufe  of  the  energy  exprefled  by  the  verb)  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  accufative  (or  that  noun  upon  which  the  energy 
exprefled  by  the  verb  is  exerted),  thefe  may  be  placed  in  any 
Situation  that  the  writer  lhall  think  proper,  without  occafioning 
the  fmalleft  confufion :  whereas  in  the  analogous  languages,  as 
thele  two  different  States  of  the  noun  are  expreffed  by  the  fame 
word,  they  cannot  be  diltinguilhed  but  by  their  pofition  alone  : 
fo  that  the  noun  which  is  the  efficient  caufe  muft  always  pre¬ 
cede  the  verb,  and  that  which  is  the  paflive  fubject  muft  follow  ; 
which  greatly  cramps  the  harmonious  flow  of  compofition. — 
Thus  the  Latins,  without  the  fmalleft  perplexity  in  the  meaning, 
could  fay  either  Bruium  amavit  Cafius,  or  Cafius  amavit 
Brutum,  or  Brutum  Cafius  amavit,  or  Cafius  Brutum  amavit. 
As  the  termination  of  the  word  Cafius  always  points  out  that  it  " 
is  in  the  nominative  cafe,  and  therefore  that  he  is  the  perfon 
from  whom  the  energy  proceeds  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
the  termination  of  the  word  Brutum  points  out  that  it  is  in  the 
accufative  cafe,  and  conlequently  that  he  is  the  objedl  upon 
whom  the  energy  is  exerted  3  the  meaning  continues  (till  diftindt 
and  clear,  notwithstanding  of  all  thefe  feveral  variations  : 
whereas  in  the  Englifh  language,  we  could  only  fay  Cafius 
loved  Brutus,  or,  by  a  more  forced  phrafcology,  Cafius  Brutus 
loved :  Were  we  to  reverie  the  cafe,  as  in  the  Latin,  the  mean¬ 
ing  alfo  would  be  reverfed  ;  for  if  v/e  fay  Brutus  loved  Cafius , 
it  is  evident,  that,  inftead  of  being  the  perfon  beloved,  as  be¬ 
fore.  Brutus  now  becomes  the  perfon  from  whom  the  energy 
proceeds,  and  Caffius  becomes  the  objedt  beloved. — In  this  re- 
lpedt,  therefore,  the  analogous  languages  are  greatly  inferior  to 
the  tranfpofitive  3  and  indeed  it  is  from  this  Single  circum* 
ftance  alone  that  they  derive  their  chief  excellence. 
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But  although  it  thus  appears  evident,  that  any  language, 
which  has  a  particular  variation  of  its  nouns  to  diftinguifh  the 
accufative  from  the  nominative  cafe,  has  an  advantage  over 
thofe  languages  which  have  none  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  other  of  their  cafes  adds  to  the  variety,  but  rather  the  re- 
verfe :  for,  in  Latin,  we  can  only  fay  Amor  l)ei ;  in  Englifh 
the  fame  phrafe  may  be  rendered,  either, — the  love  of  God — of 
God  the  love, — or,  by  a  more  forced  arrangement,  God  the  love 
of.  And  as  thefe  oblique  cafes,  as  the  Latins  called  them, 
except  the  accufative,  are  clearly  diftinguilhed  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  from  the  nominative,  by  the  prepofition  which  ac¬ 
companies  them,  we  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  ar¬ 
rangement  with  regard  to  thefe  as  with  the  accufative,  but 
may  place  them  in  what  order  we  pleafe,  as  in  Milton’s  elegant 
invocation  at  the  beginning  of  Paradife  Loft  : 

Of  man’s  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whole  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo. 

With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  blilsful  teat, 

Sing,  heavenly  Mufe  1 

In  this  fentence  the  tranfpofition  is  altnoft  as  great  as  the 
Latin  language  would  admit. of,  and  the  meaning  as  diftinct  as 
if  Milton  had  begun  with  the  plain  language  of  profe,  thus, — 
“  Heavenly  mufe,  fing  of  man’s  firft  difobedience,”  Sec. 

Before  we  leave  this  head,  we  may  remark,  that  the  little 
attention  which  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage  derived  from  the  ufe  of  an  accufative  cafe  different 
from  the  nominative,  is  fomewhat  furprifing.  The  Latins, 
•who  had  more  occafion  to  attend  to  this  with  care  than  any 
ether  nation,  and  even  the  Greeks  themfelves,  have  in  many 
cafes  overlooked  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  various  in  fiances  we 
meet  with  in  their  languages  where  this  is  not  diftinguilhed. 
For  all  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
have  in  every  declenfion  their  nominative  and  accufative  lingular 
alike.  Nor  in  the  plural  of  fuch  nouns  is  there  any  diftimftion 
between  thefe  two  cafes;  and  in  Latin  all  nouns  whatever  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  declenfions,  of  which  the  number  is 
very  confiderable,  have  their  nominative  and  accufative  plural 
alike.  So  that  their  language  reaps  no  advantage  in  this  refpeft 
from  almoft  one  half  of  their  nouns.  Nor  have  any  of  the 
modern  languages  in  Europe,  however  much  they  may  have 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  languages  in  other  refpeffs,  at¬ 
tempted  to  copy  from  them  in  this  particular;  from  which 
perhaps  more  advantage  would  have  been  gained,  than  from 
copying  all  the  other  fuppofed  excellencies  of  their  language. — 
But  to  return  to  our  fubje£L 

It  remains  that  we  confider,  whether  the  inflexion  of  nouns 
gives  any  advantage  over  the  method  of  defining  them  by  pre- 
pofitions,  in  point  of  diftinclrrels  and  precifion  of  meaning  ? 
But  in  this  rel'peift,  too,  the  analogous  languages  muft  come  off 
vi£torious.  Indeed  this  is  the  particular  in  which  their  greateft 
excellence  confifts  ;  nor  was  it,  we  believe,  ever  difputed,  but 
that,  in  point  of  accuracy  and  precifion,  this  method  muft  ex¬ 
cel  all  others,  however  it  may  be  defefiive  in  other  refpefts. 
We  obferved  under  this  head,  when  fpeaking  of  verbs,  that  it 
might  perhaps  be  pollible  to  form  a  language  bv  inflection 
which  fhould  be  capable  of  as  great  accuracy  as  in  the  more 
fimple  order  of  auxiliaries:  but  this  would  have  been  fuch  an 
infinite  labour,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expe&ed  that  ever  human 
powers  would  have  been  able  to  accomplifh  it.  More  eal’y 
would  it  have  been  to  have  formed  the  feveral  inflexions  of  the 
pouns  fo  different  from  one  another,  as  to  have  rendered  it  im- 
poffible  ever  to  miftake  the  meaning.  Yet  even  this  has  not 
been  attempted.  And  as  we  find  that  thofe  languages  which  have 
adopted  the  method  of  inflcXing  their  verbs  are  more  imper- 


fe£I  in  point  of  precifion  than  the  other,  fo  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  inflecting  the  nouns  :  for,  not  to  mention  the  energy  which 
the  analogous  languages  acquire  by  putting  the  accent  upon 
the  noun,  or  its  prepofition  (when  in  an  oblique  cafe),  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  fubjeX  may  require,  to  exprel's  which  variation  of 
meaning  no  particular  variety  of  words  have  been  invented  in 
any  infleXed  language,  they  are  not  even  complete  in  other  re- 
fpeXs.  The  Latin,  in  particujar,  is  in  many  cafes  defective, 
the  fame  termination  being  employed  in  many'  inftances  for  dif¬ 
ferent  cafes  of  the  fame  noun.  Thus  the  genitive  and  dative 
fingular,  and  nominative  and  vocative  plural,  of  the  firft  de¬ 
clenfion,  are  all  exaCtly  alike,  and  can  only  be  diftinguilhed 
from  one  another  by  the  formation  of  the  fentences  ; — as  are  alfo 
the  nominative,  vocative,  and  ablative  fingular,  and  the  dative 
and  ablative  plural.  In  the  fecond,  the  genitive  fingular,  and  no¬ 
minative  and  vocative  plural,  arethefame;  as  are  alfo  the  dative 
and  ablative  fingular,  anddative  and  ablative  plural;  except  thofe 
in  um,  whole  nominative,  accufative,  and  vocative  fingular,  and 
nominative,  accufative,  and  vocative  plural,  are  alike.  The  other 
three  declenfions  agree  in  as  many  of  their  cafes  as  thefe  do; 
which  evidently  tends  to  perplex  the  meaning,  unlefs  the  hearer 
is  particularly  attentive  to,  and  well  acquainted  with,  the  parti¬ 
cular  conflruXion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  fentence;  all  of 
which  is  totally  removed,  and  the  cleareft  certainty  exhibited  at 
once,  by  the  help' of  prepofitions  in  the  analogous  languages. 

It  will  hardly  be  neceffary  to  enter  into  fuch  a  minute  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  attending  the 
variation  of  adjectives ;  as  it  will  appear  evident,  from  what 
has  been  already  faid,  that  the  endowing  them  with  termina¬ 
tions  fimilar  to,  and  correfponJing’ with,  fubftantives,  muft 
tend  ltiil  more  to  increafe  the  fimilaritv  of  founds  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  than  any  of  thofe  particulars  we  have  already  taken 
notice  of ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  liberty  which  they  have,  in 
tranfpofitive  languages,  of  feparating  the  adjeXive  from  the 
fuhftantive,  this  muft  have  occafioned  fuch  a  jingle  of  fimilar 
founds  as  could  not  fail  to  have  been  moft  dilgullino'  to  the 
ear:  but  as  it  would  have  been  impoffible  in  many' cafes,  in 
thofe  languages  where  the  verbs  and  nouns  are  inllcXed,  to 
have  pronounced  the  words  which  ought  to  have  followed  each 
other,  unlefs  their  adjectives  could  have  been  feparated  from 
the  fubftantives;  therefore,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  they 
were  forced  to  devife  this  unnatural  method  of  infieXing  them 
alfo;  by  which  means  it  iseafy  to  recognife  to  what  fubllantive 
any  adjective  has  a  reference,  in  whatever  part  of  the  fentence 
it  may  be  placed.  In  thefe  languages,  therefore,  this  inflexion, 
both  as  to  gender,  number,  and  cafe,  becomes  absolutely  necef¬ 
fary  ;  a  d,  by  the  diverfity  which  it  admitted  in  the  arranging 
the  words  of  the  feveral  phrafes,  might  counterbalance  the  jingle 
of  fimilar  founds  which  it  introduced  into  the  language. 

Having  thus  examined  the  moft  ftriking  particulars  in  which 
the  tranfpofitive  and  analogous  languages  differ,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fhow  the  general  tendency  of  everyone  of  the  particulars 
feparately,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  dilmifs  the  fubjeX  without 
confidering  each  of  thefe  as  a  whole,  and  pointing  out  their 
general  tendency  in  that  light:  for  we  all  know,  that  it  often 
happens  in  human  inventions,  that  every  part  which  compofes 
a  whole,  taken  feparately,  may  appear  extremely  fine ;  and  yet, 
when  all  thefe  parts  are  put  together,  they  may  not  agree,  but 
produce  a  jarring  and  ronfufion  very  different  Irom  what  we 
might  have  eapeXed.  We  therefore  imagine  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  genius  of  each  of  thefe  two  diffinX  idioms  of  lan¬ 
guage  confidered  as  a  whole  will  not  be  deemed  ulelels. 

Although  all  languages  agree  in  this  refpeX,  that  they  are 
the  means  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  one  man  to  another  ;  yet  as 
thefe  is  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  in  which  we  might  wifh  to 
convey  thefe  ideas,  fometimes  by  the  eafy  and  familiar  mode 
of  comerfatioo,  and  at  other  times  by  more  folemn  addrefles  to 
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the  underdanding,  by  pompous  declamation,  8cc.  it  may  fo 
happen,  that  the  genius  of  one  language  may  be  more  properly 
adapted  to  the  one  of  thefe  than  the  other,  while  another  lan¬ 
guage  may  excel  in  the  oppofite  particular.  This  is  exactly 
the  cafe  in  the  two  general  idioms  of  which  we  now  treat. 
Every  particular  in  a  tranjpojitive  language,  is  peculiarly  calcu¬ 
lated  for  that  folemn  dignity  which  is  neceffary  for  pompous 
orations.  Long  founding  words,  formed  by  the  inflexion  r  f 
the  different  parts  of  fpeech, — flowing  periods,  in  which  the  at¬ 
tention  is  kept  awake  by  the  harmony  of  the  founds,  and  in 
expectation  of  that  word  which  is  to  unravel  the  whole, — if 
compofed  by  a  fkiifttl  artifl,  are  admirably  fuited  to  that 
folemn  dignity  and  awful  grace  which  conflitute  the  elTence  of 
a  public  harangue.  On  the  contrary,  in  private  converfation, 
where  the  mind  willies  to  unbend  itl'elf  with  eafe,  thefe  become 
fo  many  clogs  which  encumber  and  perplex.  At  thefe  mo¬ 
ments  we  with  to  transfufe  our  thoughts  with  eafe  and  facility 
— we  are  tired  with  every  unneceflary  l'yllablc — and  wifh  to  be 
freed  from  the  trouble  of  attention  as  much  as  may  be.  Like 
our  ftate-robes,  we  would  wifh  to  lay  afide  our  pompous  lan¬ 
guage,  and  enjoy  ourfelves  at  home  with  freedom  and  eafe. 
Here  the  foiemnity  and  windings  of  the  travfpojiti’ve  language 
are  burdenfome  ;  while  the  facility  with  which  a  fentiment  can 
be  exprefl'ed  in  the  analogous  language  is  the  thing  that  we 
wifh  to  acqutre.  Accordingly  in  Terence  and  Plautus,  where 
the  beauties  of  dialogue  are  moil  charmingly  difplayed,  trani- 
pofition  is  fparingly  ufed.  In  this  humble,  though  moft  en- 
gaging  fphere,  the  analogous  language  moves  unrivalled  ; — in 
this  it  wifl'.es  to  indulge,  and  never  tires.  But  it  in  vain  at¬ 
tempts  to  rival  the  tr avfpofit'ivc  in  dignity  and  pomp  :  the 
number  of  monofyllabies  interrupt  the  flow  of  harmony  ;  and 
although  they  may  give  a  greater  variety  of  founds,  yet  they  do 
not  naturally  poflels  that  dignified  gravity  which  fuits  the  other 
language.  This,  then,  mult  be  confldered  as  the  ftriking  parti¬ 
cular  in  the  genius  of  thefe  two  different  idioms,  which  marks 
their  characters. 

If  we  confider  the  eflefts  which  thefe-two  different  characters 
©f  language  muff  naturally  produce  upon  the  people  who  em¬ 
ploy  them,  we  fliall  foon  perceive,  that  the  genius  of  the  ana¬ 
logous  language  16  much  more  favourable  for  the  molt  engaging 
purpofes  of  life,  the  civilizing  the  human  mind  by  mutual  in- 
tercourfe  of  thought,  than  the  iranfpofitrvc.  For  as  it  is  chiefly 
by  the  ufe  of  fpeech  that  man  is  railed  above  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion  ; — as  it  is  by  this  means  he  improves  every  faculty  of  his 
mind,  and,  to  the  obfervations  which  he  may  himfelf  have 
made,  has  the  additional  advantage  of  the  experience  of  thofe 
with  whom  he  may  converfe,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  which 
the  human  race  have  acquired  by  the  accumulated  experience 
of  all  preceding  ages: — as  it  is  by  the  enlivening  glow  of  con¬ 
verfation  that  kindred  fouls  catch  fire  from  one  another,  that 
thought  produces  thought,  and  each  improves  upon  the  other, 
till  they  foar  beyond  the  bounds  which  human  reafon,  if  left 
alone,  could  ever  have  alpired  to; — we  mull  furely  confider 
that  language  as  the  moll  beneficial  to  fociety,  which  moft  ef¬ 
fectually  removes  thefe  bars  that  obdruot  its  progrefs.  Now, 
the  genius  of  the  analogous  languages  is  fo  eafy,  fo  Ample  and 
plain,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  is  born  in  the 
kingdom  where  it  is  ufed  to  fpeak  it  with  facility ;  even  the 
rudel't  among  the  vulgar  can  hardly  fall  into  any  confiderable 
grammatical  errors :  whereas,  in  the  tranfpof.tme  languages,  fo 
many  rules  are  neceffary  to  be  attended  to,  and  fo  much  varia¬ 
tion  is  produced  in  the  meaning,  by  the  flighted  variations  in 
the  found,  that  it  requires  a  ffudy  far  above  the  reach  of  the 
illiterate  mechanic  ever  to  attain.  So  that,  how  perfeCf  foever 
the  language  maybe  when  fpoken  with  purity,  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  muff  ever  labour  under  the  inconvenience  of  rudenefs 
and  inaccuracy  of  fpeech,  and  all  the  evils  which  this  naturally 


produces. — Accordingly,  we  find,  that  in  Rome,  a  an,  even 
in  the  higheit  rank,  received  as  much  honour,  and  was  as 
much  didinguilhed  among  his  equals,  for  beihg  ^ble  to  con¬ 
verfe  with  eafe,  as  a  modern  author  would  be  for  writing  in  an 
eafy  and  elegant  ftyle;  and  Caefar  among  his  contemporaries 
was  as  much  efteemed  for  his  fuperiority  in  fpeaking  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  ordinary  converfation  with  eafe  and  elegance,  as  for 
his  powers  of  oratory,  his  fkill  in  arms,  or  his  excellence  in 
literary  compofition.  It  is  needlefs  to  point  out  the  many  in¬ 
conveniences  which  this  mud  unavoidably  produce  in  a  date. 
It  is  diffident  to  oblerve,  that  it  naturally  tends  to  introduce  a 
vad  diflinflion  between  the  different  orders  of  men  ;  to  fet  an 
impenetrable  barrier  between  thofe  born  in  a  high  and  thofe 
bom  in  a  low  ftation  ;  to  keep  the  latter  in  ignorance  and  bar¬ 
barity,  while  it  elevates  the  former  to  fuch  a  height  as  mud 
fubjedf  the  other  to  be  eafily  led  by  every  popular  demagogue. — - 
How  far  the  hidory  of  the  nations  who  have  followed  this 
idiom  of  language  confirms  this  obfervation,  every  one  is  left 
to  judge  for  himfelf. 

Having  thus  confldered  Language  in  general,  and  pointed 
out  the  genius  and  tendency  of  the  two  molt  didinguilhed 
idioms  which  have  prevailed;  we  fhall  clofe  thefe  remarks 
with  a  few  obfervations  upon  the  particular  nature  and  genius 
of  thofe  languages  which  are  now  chiefly  fpoken  or  Audied  in 
Europe. 

Of  all  the  nations  whofe  memory  hidory  has  tranfmitted  to 
us,  none  have  been  fo  eminenlly  didinguilhed  for  their  literary 
accomplifliments,  as  well  as  acquaintance  with  the  polite  arts, 
as  the  Greeks  :  nor  are  we  as  yet  acquainted  with  a  language 
poffefled  of  fo  many  advantages,  with  fo  few  defefts,  as  that 
which  they  ufed,  and  which  continues  dill  to  be  known  by  their 
name. — The  neceffary  connexion  between  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  language  has  been  already 
explained  ;  fo  that  it  will  not  be  furprilingto  find  their  progrefs 
in  the  one  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  other :  but  it  will  be  of 
utility  to  point  out  fome  advantages  which  that  cliftinguilhed  peo¬ 
ple  poflelled,  which  other  nations,  perhaps  not  lefs  didinguilhed 
for  talents  or  tade,  have  not  enjoyed,  which  have  contributed 
to  render  their  language  the  molt  univerlally  admired  in  ancient 
as  well  as  in  modern  times. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  who  were  grofs  favages,  and  whofe  language  of  courfe 
would  be  very  rude  and  narrow,  were  fird  tamed  by  the  Pelafgi, 
an  eadern  w  an  Egyptian  tribe.  From  the  ead  it  is  well  known 
that  arts  and  fciences  were  fpread  over  the  red  of  the  world, 
and  that  Egypt  was  one  of  the  countries  fird  civilized.  The 
language  therefore  imported  into  Greece  by  the  Pelafgi  would 
be  pure  from  the  fountain  head,  and  much  more  perfedt  in  its 
drudture  than  if  it  had  been  tranfmitted  through  many  nations. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  circumdance  highly  fortunate  for  the 
Greek  language.  Before  it  had  time  to  be  fully  edablilhed  a- 
mong  the  people,  its  afperities,  which  it  had  in  common  with 
the  other  dialedts  of  the  ead,  were  polilhed  away  by  fuch  a 
fuccelfion  of  poets,  muficians,  philofophers,  and  legiflators, 
from  different  countries,  as  never  appeared  in  any  other  nation 
at  a  period  fo  early  as  to  give  their  genius  and  tade  its  full  in¬ 
fluence.  In  this  refpedl,  no  people  were  ever  fo  eminently 
diltinguifhed  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  had  their  Orpheus, 
their  Linus,  their  Cecrops,  and  their  Cadmus,  who  intro¬ 
duced  their  different  improvements  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
had  no  flandard  of  tade  formed  by  itfelf.  Hence  the  original 
founds  of  the  Greek  language  are  the  mod  harmonious,  and 
the  mod  agreeable  to  the  ear,  of  any  that  have  hitherto  been 
invented.  They  are  indeed  agreeable  to  every  perfon  who  hears 
them,  even  when  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  underdood  ; 
whereas  almod  all  other  languages,  till  they  are  underdood, 
appear,  to  an  ear  which  has  not  been  accuflomed  to  thein, 
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jarring  and  difcordant.  This  is  the  fundamental  excellence  of 
that  juftly  admired  language;  nor  have  the  people  failed  to 
improve  this  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  by  many  aids  of 
their  own  invention.  The  Greek  language  is  of  the  iranjpo- 
jitive  kind  :  but  a  people  fo  lively,  fo  acute,  and  fo  loquacious, 
could  ill  bear  the  ceremonious  reftraint  to  which  that  mode  of 
language  naturally  fuhje£ted  them ;  and  have  therefore,  by 
various  methods,  freed  it  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  ftiffnefs 
which  that  produced.  In  inflecting  their  nouns  and  verbs, 
they  fometimes  prefix  a  fyllable,  and  lometimes  add  one ; 
which,  be(ide3  the  variety  that  it  gives  to  the  founds  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  adds  greatly  to  the  diftin6tnefs,  and  admits  of  a  more 
natural  arrangement  of  the  words  than  in  the  Latin,  and  of 
confequence  renders  it  much  fitter  for  the  eafinets  of  private 
converfation  :  and  indeed  the  genius  of  the  people  fo  far  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  idiom  of  the  language,  as  to  render  it,  in  the 
age  of  its  greateft  perfection,  capable  of  almoft  as  much  eafe, 
and  requiring  almolt  as  little  tranfpofition  of  words,  as  thofe 
languages  which  have  been  called  analogous.  But  as  thofe  na¬ 
tions  who  fpoke  this  language  were  all  governed  by  popular 
aifemblies,  and  as  no  authority  could  be  obtained  am  mg  them 
but  by  a  fkill  in  rhetoric  and  the  powers  of  perfuafion  ;  it 
became  necelfary  for  every  one,  who  wifhed  to  acquire  power 
or  confideration  in  the  Rate,  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  language,  in  the  ufe  of  which  alone  he  could 
expe6t  honours  or  reputation,  t  ence  it  happened,  that  while 
the  vivacity  of  the  people  rendered  it  eafy,  the  great  men  flu- 
dioutly  improved  every  excellence  that  it  could  reap  from  its 
powers  as  a  tranfpojiiive  language;  fo  that,  when  brought  to 
its  utmoR  perfe&ion  by  the  amazing  gen  us  of  the  great  De- 
mofthenes,  it  attained  a  power  altogether  unknown  to  any 
other  language. — Thus  happily  circumftanced,  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  arrived  at  that  envied  pre-eminence  which  it  (fill  jtiRly 
retains.  From  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fcicnces  ;  from  the 
gaiety  and  inventive  genius  of  the  people  ;  from  the  number 
of  free  dates  into  which  Greece  was  divided,  each  of  which 
invented  words  of  its  own,  all  of  which  contributed  to  the 
general  dock  ;  and  from  the  natural  communication  which 
took  place  between  thefe  Rates,  which  excited  in  the  RrongeR 
degree  the  talents  of  the  people;  it  acquired  a  copioulnefs 
unknown  to  any  ancient  language,  and  excelled  by  few  of  the 
moderns — In  point  ot  harmony  of  numbers,  it  is  altogether 
unrivalled  ;  and  on  account  of  the  eale  as  well  as  dignity 
which,  from  the  caufes  above  mentioned,  it  acquired,  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  perfection  in  a  greater  number  of  particular  kinds  of 
compofitioii  than  any  other  language  known. — The  irrefillible 
force  and  overwhelming  impetuofity  of  Demolihenes  feems 
not  more  natural  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  than  the  more 
flowery  charms  of  Plato’s  calm  and  harmonious  cadences,  or 
the  unadorned  fimplicity  of  Xenophon ;  nor  does  the  raa- 
jeftic  pomp  of  Homer  feem  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  genius 
of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  than  the  more  humble 
ftrains  of  Theocritus,  or  the  laughing  fettivity  of  Anacreon. 
Equally  adapted  to  ad  purpoles,'  when  we  perufe  any  of  thefe 
authors,  we  would  imagine  the  language  was  molt  happily 
adapted  for  his  particular  flyle  alone.  The  fame  powers  it  like- 
wife,  in  a  great  meafure,  poflefl’ed  for  converfation  ;  and  the  dia¬ 
logue  feems  not  more  natural  for  the  dignity  of  Sophocles  or 
Euripides,  than  for  the  more  eafy  tendernefs  of  Menander,  or 
buffoonery  of  Ariitophanes. — With  all  thefe  advantages,  how¬ 
ever,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  it  did  not  poffefs  that 
unexceptionable  clearnefs  of  meaning  which  fome  analogous 
languages  enjoy,  or  that  charaCteriffic  force  which  the  emphafis 
properly  varied  has  power  to  give,  were  not  thefe  defeats  counr 
terbalanced  by  other  caufes  which  we  fhall  afterwards  point 
out. 

The  Romans,  a  people  of  fierce  and  warlike  difpofitions, 
Vox,.  V. 


for  many  ages  during  the  infancy  of  their  republic,  more  in¬ 
tent  on  purfuing  conquefts  and  military  glory  than  in  making 
improvements  in  literature  or  the  fine  arts,  bellowed  little  at¬ 
tention  to  their  language.  Of  a  difpolition  lefs  focial  or  more 
phlegmatic  than  the  Greeks,  they  gave  themfelves  no  trouble 
about  rendering  their  language  fit  for  converiation  ;  and  it 
remained  ftrong  and  nervous,  but,  like  their  ideas,  was  limit¬ 
ed  and  confined.  More  difpoled  to  command  refpeCt  by  the 
power  of  their  arms  than  by  the  force  of  perfuafion,  they 
defpifed  the  more  effeminate  powers  of  fpeech  :  fo  that,  before 
the  Punic  wars,  their  language  was  perhaps  more  referved  and 
uncourtly  than  any  other  at  that  time  known. — But  after  their 
rival  Carthage  was  deftroyed,  and  they  had  no  longer  that 
powerful  curb  upon  their  ambition  ;  when  riches  flowed  in 
upon  them  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  conquefls  ;  luxury 
began  to  prevail,  the  ftern  auRerity  of  their  manners  to  relax, 
and  felfifh  ambition  to  take  place  of  that  difintereffed  love  for 
their  country  fo  eminently  confpieuous  among  all  orders  of 
men  before  that  period. — Popularity  began  then  to  be  courted  : 
ambitions  men,  finding  themfelves  not  poffeffed  of  that  merit 
which  infured  them  iueccfs  with  the  virtuous  fenate,  amufed 
the  mob  with  artful  and  feditious  harangues  ;  and  by  making 
them  believe  that  they  were  poffeffed  of  all  power,  and  had 
their  facred  rights  encroached  upon  by  the  fenate,  led  them 
about  at  their  pleafure,  and  got  themfelves  exalted  to  honours 
and  riches  by  thefe  infidious  arts.  It  was  then  the  Romans 
firth  began  to  perceive  the  ufe  to  which  a  command  of  lan¬ 
guage  could  be  put.  Ambitions  men  then  fludied  it  with 
care,  to  be  able  to  accomplifli  their  ends ;  while  the  more  vir¬ 
tuous  were  obliged  to  acquire  a  fkill  in  this,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  repel  the  attacks  of  their  adverfaries. — Thus  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  in  a  fhort  time  that  people,  from  having  entirely 
neglected,  began  to  Rudy  their  language  with  the  greateft  affi- 
duity  ;  and  as  Greece  happened  to  be  fubjedhed  to  the  Roman 
yoke  about  that  time,  and  a  friendly  intercourfe  was  eftablilhed 
between  thefe  two  countries,  this  greatly  confpired  to  nourifli 
in  the  minds  of  the  Romans  a  tafte  for  that  art  of  which  they 
had  lately  become  fo  much  enamoured.  Greece  had  long  be¬ 
fore  this  period  been  corrupted  by  luxury  ;  their  tafle  for  the 
fine  arts  had  degenerated  into  unneceffary  refinement;  and  all 
their  patriotifm  conlifted  in  popular  harangues  and  unmeaning 
declamation.  Oratory  was  then  ftudied  as  a  refined  art ;  and 
all  the  fubtleties  of  it  were  taught  by  rule,  with  as  great  care 
as  the  gladiators  were  afterwards  trained  up  in  Rome.  But 
while  they  were  thus  idly  trying  who  fliould  be  the  lord  of  their 
own  people,  the  nerves  of  government  were  relaxed,  and  they 
became  an  eafy  prey  to  every  invading  power..  In  this  fitua- 
tion  they  became  the  fubjeBs,  under  the  title  of  the  allies,  of 
Rome,  and  introduced' among  them  the  fame  tafte  for  harangue- 
ing  which  prevailed  among  themfelves.  Well  acquainted  as 
they  were  with  the  powers  of  their  own  language,  they  fet 
themfelves  with  unwearied  afliduity  to  polilb  and  improve  that 
of  their  new  mailers  :  but  with  all  their  atliduity  and  pains, 
they  never  were  able  to  make  it  arrive  at  that  perfection  which 
their  own  language  had  acquired;  and  in  the  Augultan  age, 
when  it  had  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  its  glory,  Cicero  bitterly 
complains  of  its  want  of  copioulnefs  in  many  particulars. 

But  as  it  was  the  defire  of  all  who  ftudied  this  language 
with  care,  to  make  it  capable  of  that  flately  dignity  and  pomp 
necelfary  for  public  harangues,  they  followed  the  genius  of  the. 
language  in  this  particular,  and  in  a  great  meafure  negle6ted 
thofe  leller  delicacies  which  form  the  pleafure  of  domeftic  en¬ 
joyment  ;  fo  that,  while  it  acquired  more  copioulnefs,  more 
harmony,  and  precilion,  it  remained  (tiff  and  inflexible  for  coti- 
verfation  :  nor  could  the  minute  dillinflinn  of  nice  gramma¬ 
tical  rules  be  ever  brought  down  to  the  apprehetilion  of  the 
vulgar:  whence  the  language  fpoken  among  the  lower  clafs 
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of  people  remained  rude  and  unpol idled  even  to  the  end  of 
the  monarchy.  The  buns  who  over -ran  Italy,  incapable  or 
acquiring  any  knowledge  of  fuch  a  didicult  and  abftrufe  lan¬ 
guage,  never  adopted  it ;  and  the  native  inhabitants  being 
made  acquainted  with  a  language  more  natural  and  eafily  ac¬ 
quired,  quickly  adopted  that  idiom  of  fpeech  introduced  by 
their  conquerors,  although  they  full  retained  many  of  thofe 
words  which  the  confined  nature  of  the  barbarian  language 
made  neceffary  to  allow  them  to  exprefs  their  ideas.  And 
thus  it  was  that  the  language  of  Rome,  that  proud  miftrefs 
of  the  world,  from  an  original  dere£t  in  its  formation,  although 
it  had  been  carried  to  a  perfection  in  other  refpetls  far  fupe- 
rior  to  any  northern  language  at  that  time,  eafily  gave  way  to 
them,  and  in  a  few  ages  the  knowledge  of  it  was  loll  among 
mankind :  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  eafv  nature  of 
the  Greek  language  has  frill  been  able  to  keep  fome  flight  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  although  the  nations  in  which  it  has  been 
fpoken  have  been  fubjesfted  to  the  yoke  cf  foreign  dominion 
for  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years,  and  their  country  has  been 
twice  ravaged  by  barbarous  nations,  and  moFe  cruelly  deprelTed 
than  ever  the  Romans  were. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  already  given  of  the  Latin 
language,  it  appears  evident,  that  its  idiom  was  more  ftritfly 
tranfpofitive  than  that  of  any  other  language  yet  known,  and 
was  attended  with  all  the  defects  to  which  that  idiom  is  natu¬ 
rally  fubjefted  :  nor  could  it  boaft  of  fuch  favourable  alleviat¬ 
ing  circumttances  as  the  Greek,  the  prevailing  founds  of  the 
Latin  being  far  lefs  harmonious  to  the  ear ;  and  although  the 
formation  of  the  words  is  fuch  as  to  admit  of  full  and  diftinil 
founds,  and  fo  modulated  as  to  lay  no  reftraint  upon  the  voice 
of  the  fpeaker  ;  yet,  to  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  lan¬ 
guage,  they  do  not  convey  that  enchanting  harmony  fo  re¬ 
markable  in  the  Greek  language.  The  Latin  is  ltately  and 
folemn  ;  it  doe*  not  excite  difguft :  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
does  not  charm  the  ear,  fo  as  to  make  it  liften  with  delightful 
attention.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  language,  indeed,  the 
nervous  boldnefs  of  the  thoughts,  the  harmonious  rounding 
of  the  periods,  the  full  folemn  fwelling  of  the  founds,  fo  dif- 
tinguifhable  in  the  molt  eminent  writers  in  that  language 
which  have  been  preferved  to  us,  all  conlpire  to  make  it 
pleafing  and  agreeable. — In  thefe  admired  works  we  meet  with 
all  its  beauties,  without  perceiving  any  of  its  defefh  j  and  we 
naturally  admire,  as  periett,  a  language  which  is  capable  of 
producing  fuch  excellent  wotks. — Yet  with  all  thefe  feeming 
excellencies,  this  language  is  lefs  copious,  and  more  limited 
in  its  ftyle  of  compofition,  than  many  modern  languages  j 
far  lefs  capable  of  precition  and  accuracy  than  almoft  any  of 
thefe  ;  and  infinitely  behind  them  ail  in  point  of  eafinefs  in 
converfation.  But  thefe  points  have  been  fo- fully  proved  al¬ 
ready,  as  to  require  no  further  i.lullration. — Of  the  competi¬ 
tions  in  that  language  which  have  been  preferved  to  us,  the 
Orations  of  Cicero  are  belt  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  we  there  fee  it  in  its  utmoft  perfection.  In  the 
Philofopbical  JVorhs  of  that  great  author  we  perceive  fome  of 
its  defects  :  and  it  requires  all  the  powers  of  that  great  man 
to  render  his  EfiJUes  agreeable,  as  thefe  have  the  genius  of  the 
language  to  ftruggle  with. — Next  to  oratory,  hiltory  agrees 
with  the  genius  of  this  language  :  and  Caefar,  in  his  Com¬ 
mentaries,  has  exhibited  the  language  in  its  pureft  elegance, 
without  the  aid  of  pomp  or  foreign  ornament. — Among  the 
poets,  Virgil  has  beft  adapted  his  works  to  his  language.  The 
flowing  harmony  and  pomp  of  it  are  well  adapted  for  the  epic 
ftrain,  and  the  corredt  delicacy  of  his  tafte  rendered  him  per¬ 
fectly  equal  to  the  talk.  But  Horace  is  the  only  poet  whofe 
force  of  genius  was  able  to  overcome  the  bars  which  the  lan¬ 
guage  threw  in  his  way,  and  fucceed  in  lyric  poetry.  Were 
it  not  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  thoughts*  and  acutenefs  of  the 
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remarks,  which  fo  eminently  diftinguifh  this  author’s  comp©" 
fitions,  his  odes  would  long  ere  now  have  funk  into  utter  ob¬ 
livion.  Birt  fo  confcious  have  all  the  Roman  poets  been  of 
the  unfitnefs  of  their  language  for  eafy  dialogue,  that  almoft 
none  of  them,  after  Plautus  and  Terence,  have  attempted  any 
dramatic  compofitions  in  that  language.  Nor  have  we  any 
reafon  to  regret  that  they  neglected  this  branch  of  poetry,  as 
it  is  proh.ble,  if  they  had  ever  become  fond  of  thefe,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  have  adopted  fo  many  unnatural 
contrivances  to  render  them  agreeable,  as  would  have  prevented 
us  (who  of.  courl'e  would  have  considered  ourfelves  as  bound 
to  follow  them)  from  making  that  progrefs  in  the  drama 
which  lo  particularly  diliinguifties  the  productions  of  modem 
times. 

The  modern  Italian ,  from  an  inattention  too  common  in 
literary  fubjeCts,  has  been  ulually  called  a  child  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  is  commonly  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Latin  a 
little  defcafed  by  the  mixture  of  the  barbarous  language  of  thofe 
people  who  conquered  Italy.  The  truth  is,  the  cafe  is  direCtly 
the  reverfe  :  for  this  language,  in  its  general  idiom  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  is  evidently  of  the  analogous  kind,  firft  in¬ 
troduced  by  thofe  fierce  invaders,  although  it  has  borrowed 
many  of  its  words,  and  fome  of  its  modes  of  phrafeology* 
from  the  Latin,  with  which  they  were  fo  intimately  blended, 
that  this  could  fcarcely  be  avoided  ;  and  it  has  been  from  re¬ 
marking  this  flight  connexion  fo  obvious  at  firft  fight,  that 
fuperficial  obfervers  have  been  led  to  draw  this  general  conclii- 
fion,  fo  contrary  to  faff. 

When  Italy  was  over-run  with  the  Lombards,  and  the  em¬ 
pire  deltroved  by  thefe  northern  invaders,  they,  as  conquerors* 
continued  to  fpeak  their  own  native  language.  Fierce  and 
illiterate,  they  would  not  ftoop  to  the  fervility  of  ftudying  a 
language  fo  clogged  with  rules,  and  difficult  of  attainment,  as 
the  Latin  would  naturally  be  to  a  people  altogether  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  nice  grammatical  diftintlions  :  while  the  Romans  of 
necefiity  were  obliged  to  ftudy  the  language  of  their  conquer¬ 
ors,  as  well  to  obtain  fome  relief  of  their  grievances  by  prayers 
and  Applications,  as  to  deltroy  that  odious  diftintlion  which 
fubfifted  between  the  conquerors  and  conquered  while  they 
continued  as  diftindt  people.  As  the  language  of  their  new 
mafters,  although  rude  and  confined,  was  natural  in  its  order* 
and  eafy  to  be  acquired,  the  Latins  would  foon  attain  a  com¬ 
petent  Ikill  in  it  :  and  as  they  bore  fuch  a  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  people,  the  whole  language  would  partake 
fome  what  of  the  general  found  xif  the  former  :  for,  in  fpite 
of  all  their  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  organs  of  fpeech  could 
not  at  once  be  made  tes  acquire  a  perfedl:  power  of  uttering; 
any  unaccuftomed  founds  ;  and  as  it  behoved  the  language  of 
the  barbarians  to  be  much  lefs  copious  than  the  Latin,  when¬ 
ever  they,  found  themfelves  at  a  lofs  for  a  word,  they  would. 
naturally  adopt  thofe  which  molt  readily  prefented  themfelves 
from  their  new  fubjedls.  Thus  a  language  in  time  was  formed* 
fomewhat  relembling  the  Latin  both  in  the  general  tenor  of 
the  founds  and  in  the  meaning  of  many  words  1  and  as  the 
barbarians  gave  themfelves  little  trouble  about  language,  and 
in  fome  cafes  perhaps  hardly  knew  the  general  analogy  of  their 
own  language,  it  is  not  furprifing  if  their  new  fubjetls  Ihould 
find  themfelves  fometimes  at  a  lofs  on  that  account  j  or  if,  in 
thefe  fituations,  they  followed  on  fome  occafions  the  analogy 
fuggefted  to  them  by  their  own  :  which  accounts  for  the  Itrange 
degree  of  mixture  of  heterogeneous  grammatical  analogy  wfc- 
meet  with  in  the  Italian  as  well  as  Spanilh  and  French  lan¬ 
guages.  The  idiom  of  all  the  Gothic  languages  is  purely 
analogous  5  and  in  all  probability*,  before  their  mixture  with 
the  Latins  and  other  people  in  their  provinces,  the  feveral 
grammatical  parts  of  fpeech  followed  the  plain  fimple  ides 
which  that  fuppofes  5  the  verbs  and  nouns  were  all  probably 
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♦aried  by  auxiliaries,  and  their  adjectives  retained  their  (imple 
unalterable  date  : — but  by  their  mixture  with  the  Latins,  this 
(imple  form  has  been  in  many  calcs  altered  j  their  verbs  be¬ 
came  in  feme  cafes  infle&ed ;  but  their  nouns  in  all  thefe 
languages  Hill  retained  tbe'r  original  form  ;  although  they 
have  varied  their  adjectives,  and  foolilhly  clogged  their  nouns 
with  gender,  according  to  the  Latin  idioms.  From  this  hete¬ 
rogeneous  and  fortuitous  (as  we  may  fay,  becaufe  injudicious) 
mixture  of  parts,  refults  a  language  polfetfing  almoft  all  the 
defeCts  of  each  of  the  languages  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
with  few  of  the  excellencies  of  either :  for  it  has  neither  the 
eafe  and  precifion  of  the  analogous,  nor  the  pomp  and  boldnefs 
of  the  tranfpojitwc  languages  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is 
clogged  with  almolt  as  many  rules,  and  liable  to  as  great 
abules, 

Thefe  obfervations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  French  and 
Spanilh  as  to  the  Italian  language.  With  regard  to  this  laft 
in  particular,  we  may  obferve,  that  as  the  natural  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  before  the  lalt  invafion  of  the  barbarians,  were  funk 
and  enervated  by  luxury,  and  that  by  depreffion  of  mind  and 
genius  which  anarchy  always  produces,  they  had  become  fond 
of  feafting  and  entertainments,  and  the  enjoyment  of  fenfual 
pleafures  conftituted  their  higheft  delight ;  their  language 
partook  of  the  fame  debility  as  their  body. — The  barbarians, 
too,  unaccuftomed  to  the  deductions  of  pleafure,  foon  fell  from 
their  original  boldnefs  and  intrepidity,  and,  like  Hannibal’s 
troops  of  old,  were  enervated  by  the  fenfual  gratifications  in 
which  a  nation  of  conquerors  unaccuftomed  to  the  reltrainl  of 
government  freely  indulged.  The  foftnefs  of  the  air,  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  climate,  the  unaccuftomed  flow  of  riches  which 
they  at  once  acquired,  together  with  the  voluptuous  manner 
of  their  conquered  fubje&s;  all  confpired  to  enervate  their 
minds,  and  render  them  foft  and  effeminate.  No  wonder,  then, 
if  a  language  new  moulded  at  this  junCture,  fliould  partake  of 
the  genius  of  the  people  who  formed  it  ;  and,  inftead  of  par¬ 
ticipating  of  the  martial  boldnefs  and  ferocity  of  either  of 
their  anceftors,  fhould  be  foftened  and  enfeebled  by  every  de¬ 
vice  which  an  effeminate  people  could  invent. — The  ftrong 
confonants  which  terminated  the  words,  and  gave  them  life 
and  boldnefs,  being  thought  too  harfh  for  the  delicate  ears  of 
thefe  fons  of  floth,  were  banifhed  their  language  ;  while  fono- 
rous  vowels,  which  could  be  protraCted  to  any  length  in  mulic, 
were  fubftituted  in  their  ftead. — Thus  the  Italian  language  is 
formed  flowing  and  harmonious,  but  deftitute  of  thofe  nerves 
which  conftitute  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  a  language  :  at  the 
fame  time,  the  founds  are  neither  enough  diverfified,  nor  in  thein- 
felves  of  fuch  an  agreeable  tone,  as  to  afford  great  pleafure  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  mufical  notes  ;  and  the  fmall  pleafure  which  this 
affords  is  ftill  leffened  by  the  little  variety  of  meafure  which  the 
great  fimilarity  of  the  terminations  of  the  words  occafions.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  this  language  is  fitted  for  excelling  in  fewer 
branches  of  literature  than  almoft  any  other  :  and  although  we 
have  excellent  hiftorians,  and  more  than  ordinary  poets,  in 
Italian,  yet  they  labour  under  great  inconveniences,  from  the 
language  wanting  nerves  and  ftatelinefs  for  the  former,  and 
fufficient  variety  of  modulation  for  the  latter.  It  is,  more 
particularly  on  this  account,  altogether  unfit  for  an  epic  poem  : 
and  though  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  way  by  two  men 
whofe  genius,  if  net  fettered  by  the  language,  might  have 
been  crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  yet  thefe,  notwithstanding  the 
fame  that  with  fome  they  may  have  acquired,  mull,  in  point 
of  poetic  harmony,  be  deemed  defective  by  every  impartial 
perfon.  Nor  is  it  poflible  that  a  language  which  hardly  admits 
of  poetry  without  rhyme,  can  ever  be  capable  of  producing  a 
perfect  poem  of  great  length  ;  and  the  ftanza  to  which  their 
poets  have  ever  confined  themfelves,  muff  always  produce  the 
moft  difagrecable  effect  in  a  poem  where  unreftrained  pomp  or 


pathos  are  neceflary  qualifications.  The  only  fpecies  of  poetry 
in  which  the  Italian  language  can  claim  a  fuperior  excellence, 
is  the  tender  tone  of  elegy  :  and  here  it  remains  unrivalled 
and  alone  ;  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  founds,  and  fmooth 
flow  of  the  language,  being  perfectly  adapted  to  exprefs  that 
foothing  melancholy  which  this  fpecies  of  poetry  requires. 
On  this  account  the  plaintive  feenes  of  the  Pa/lor  F'ido  of 
Guarini  have  juftly  gained  to  that  poem  an  univerlal  applaufe ; 
although,  unlefs  on  this  account  alone,  it  is  perhaps  inferior 
to  almoft  every  other  poem  of  the  kind  which  ever  appeared. 
We  muft  obferve  with  furprife,  that  the  Italians,  who  have 
fettered  every  other  fpecies  of  poetry  with  the  fevereft  (hackles 
of  rhyme,  have  in  this  fpecies  (hewed  an  example  of  the  mod 
unreftrained  freedom  ;  the  happy  effects  of  which  ought  to 
have  taught  all  Europe  the  powerful  charms  attending  it :  yet 
with  amazement  we  perceive,  that  fcarce  an  attempt  to 
imitate  them  has  been  made  by  any  poet  in  Europe  except 
by  Milton  in  his  Lycidas  ;  no  dramatic  poet,  even  in  Britain, 
having  ever  adopted  the  unreftrained  harmony  of  numbers  to 
be  met  with  in  this  and  many  other  of  their  heft  dramatic 
compofitions. 

Of  all  the  languages  which  fprung  up  from  the  mixture  of 
the  Latins  with  the  northern  people  on  the  deftruCtion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  none  of  them  approach  fo  near  to  the  genius 
of  the  Eatin  as  the  Spanifh  does.  For  as  the  Spaniards  have 
been  always  remarkable  for  their  military  prowefs  and  dignity 
of  mind,  their  language  is  naturally  adapted  to  exprefs  ideas 
of  that  kind.  Sonorous  and  folemn,  it  admits  nearly  of  as 
much  dignity  as  the  Latin.  For  converfation,  it  is  the  moft 
elegant  and  courteous  language  in  Europe. 

The  humane  and  generous  order  of  chivalry  was  firft  in¬ 
vented,  and  kept  its  footing  longed,  in  this  nation ;  and 
although  it  ran  at  laft  into  fuch  a  ridiculous  excefs  as  defervedly 
made  it  fall  into  univerfal  difrepute,  yet  it  left  fuch  a  ftrong 
tinCture  of  romantic  heroifm  upon  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of 
people,  as  made  them  jealous  of  their  glory,  and  ftrongly 
emulous  of  cultivating  that  heroic  poiitenefs,  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  the  higheft  perfection  they  could  attain.  Every  man 
difdained  to  flatter,  or  to  yield  up  any  point  of  honour  which 
he  polfelTed  ;  at  the  fame  time,  he  rigoroufiy  exaCted  from 
others  all  that  was  his  due.  Thefe  circumftances  have  given 
rife  to  a  great  many  terms  of  relpeCt  and  courteous  condefcen- 
fion,  without  nmannefs  or  flattery,  which  give  their  dialogue 
a  refpeCtfnl  poiitenefs  and  elegance  unknown  to  any  other 
European  language.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  characters  fo 
finely  drawn  by  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote  are  ftill  unknown 
to  all  but  thofe  who  underftand  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  gentle  meeknefs  and 
humane  heroifm  of  the  knight,  or  the  native  fimplicity,  warmth 
of  affeCtion,  and  refpeCtful  loquacity  of  the  fquire,  than  the 
inconfiftent  follies  of  the  one,  or  the  impertinent  forwardnefs 
and  difrefpeCtfnl  petulance  of  the  other,  as  they  are  exhibited 
in  every  Engl  I  (h  tranflation.  Nor  is  it,  as  we  imagine,  pofli¬ 
ble  to  reprefent  fo  much  familiarity,  united  with  fuch  becom¬ 
ing  condefcenfion  in  the  one,  and  unfeigned  deference  in  the 
other,  in  any  other  European  language,  as  is  neceflary  to  paint 
thefe  two  admirable  characters. 

Although  this  language,  fro-m  the  folemn  dignity  and  ma- 
jeftic  elegance  of  its  ftrufture,  is  perhaps  better  qualified  than 
any  other  modern  one  for  the  fublime  (trains  of  epic  poetry  > 
yet  as  the  poets  of  this  nation  have  all  along  imitated  the  Ita¬ 
lians  by  a  molt  fervilc  fnbjeCtion  to  rhyme,  they  never  have 
produced  one  poem  of  this  fort,  which  in  point  of  poefy  of 
ftyle  deferves  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  And  in  any  other 
fpecies  of  poetry  but  this,  or  the  higher  tragedy,  it  is  not  na¬ 
turally  fitted  to  excel.  But  although  the  drama  and  other 
polite  branches  of  literature  were  ea-rly  cultivated  in  this 
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country,  and  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  it,  before  the  third 
of  gain  debated  their  fouls,  or  the  delire  of  univerfal  dominion 
made  them  forfeit  that  liberty  which  they  once  fo  much  prized ; 
lince  they  became  enervated  by  an  overbearing  pride,  and  their 
minds  enllaved  by  fuperltition,  all  the  polite  arts  have  been  ne¬ 
glected  :  fo  that,  while  other  European  nations  have  been  ad¬ 
vancing  in  knowledge,  and  improving  their  language,  they 
have  remained  in  a  date  of  torpid  inactivity  :  and  their  lan¬ 
guage  has  not  arrived  at  that  perfection  which  its  nature  would 
admit,  or  the  acute  genius  of  the  people  might  have  made  us 
naturally  expet. 

It  will  perhaps  by  fome  be  thought  an  unpardonable  infult, 
if  we  do  i.ot  allow  the  French  the  preference  of  all  modern 
languages  in  many  relpets.  But  1b  far  mud  we  pay  a  defe¬ 
rence  to  truth,  as  to  be  obliged  to  rank  it  among  the  poored 
languages  in  Europe.  Every  other  language  has  fome  founds 
which  can  be  uttered  clearly  by  the  voice  :  even  the  Italian, 
although  it  wants  energy,  ftill  potfelfes  diltin  tnefs  of  articula¬ 
tion.  But  the  French  is  almod  incapable  of  either  of  thel'e 
beauties  ;  for  in  that  language  the  vowels  are  fo  much  cur¬ 
tailed  in  the  pronunciation,  and  the  words  run  into  one  an¬ 
other  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  neceffarily  to  produce  an  indiltinCl- 
nefs  which  renders  it  incapable  of  meature  or  harmony.  From 
this  caufe,  it  is  ia  a  great  meafure  incapable  of  poetic  modu¬ 
lation,  and  rhyme  has  been  obliged  to  be  fubftituted  in  its  dead  ; 
fo  that  this  poored  of  all  contrivances  which  has.  ever  yet  been 
invented  to  diftinguifh  poetry  from  profe,  admitted  into  all  the 
modern  languages  when  ignorance  prevailed  over  Europe,  has 
dill  kept  fome  footing  in  the  greated  part  of  thefe,  rather 
through  a  deference  for  edablidied  cudoms  than  from  any  ne- 
cetlity.  Yet  as  the  French  language  admits  of  fo  little  poetic 
modulation,  rhyme  is  in  fome  meafure  necejj'ary  to  it  ;  and 
therefore  this  poor  deviation  from  profe  has  been  adopted  by  it, 
and  dignified  with  the  name  of  Poetry.  But  by  their  blind  at¬ 
tachment  to  this  artifice,  the  French  have  neglected  to  improve 
fo  much  as  they  might  have  done  the  fmall  powers  for  harmony 
of  which  their  language  is  poded'ed  ;  and  by  being  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  this  falle  tade,  they  have  become  fond  of  it  to'  fuch  a 
ridiculous  excefs,  as  to  have  all  their  tragedies,  nay  even  their 
comedies,  in  rhyme.  While  the  poet  is  obliged  to  enervate  his 
language,  and  check  the  tiow  of  compofition..  for  the  fake  of 
linking  his  lines  together,  the  judicious  aCtor  finds  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  dedroying  the  appearance  of  that  meafure,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  clinking  of  the  rhymes,  than  in  all  the  red  of  his 
tafk. — After  this,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  to  find  Voltaire  at¬ 
tempt  an  epic  poem  in  this  fpecies  of  poetry;  although  the 
more  judicious  Fenelon  in  his  Telemaque  had  fhown  to  his 
countrymen  the  only  fpecies  of  poely  that  their  language 
could  admit  of  for  any  poem  that  alpired  to  the  dignity  of  the 
epic  drain. — Madam  Dediouliers,  in  her  Idyllic,  has  fhown  the 
utrnod  extent  ot  harmony  to  which  their  language  can  attain 
in  dataller  poems  :  indeed  in  the  tendernefs  of  an  elegy,  or  the 
gaiety  of  a  fong,  it  may  lucceed  ;  but  it  is  fo  deftitu.e  of  force 
and  energy,  that  it  can  never  be  able  to  reach  the  pindaric,  or 
even  perhaps  the  lyric  drain — as  the  ineffectual  efforts  even  of 
the  harmonious  Rouffeau,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Plaints  of 
David  of  this  damp,  may  fully  convince  us. 

With  regard  to  its  powers  in  other  fpecies  of  compofition, 
the  fententious  rapidity  of  Voltaire,  and  the  more  nervous  dig¬ 
nity  of  Roulleau,  afford  us  no  fmall  prefiumption,  that,  in  a 
(kilful  hand,  it  might  acquire  fo  much  force,  as  to  tranfmit  to 
futurity  hiftorical  tails  in  a  dyle  not  altogether  unworthy*  of 
the  fubjeCt.  In  attempts  at  pathetic  declamation,  the  (uperior 
abilities  of  the  compol’er  may  perhaps  on  fome  occalions  excite 
a  great  idea  ;  but  this  is  ever  cramped  by  the  genius  of  the 
language  :  and  although  no  nation  in  Europe  can  boalt  of  fo 
many  orations  where  this  grandeur  is  attempted,  yet  perhaps 


there  are  few  who  cannot  produce  more  perfect,  although  not 
more  laboured  compofitions  of  this  kind. 

But  notwithdanding  the  French  language  labours  under  all 
thefe  inconveniences  ;  although  it  can  neither  equal  the  dig¬ 
nity  or  genuitre  politenefs  of  the  Spanidi,  the  nervous  boldnefs 
of  the  Englifh,  nor  the  melting  foftnefs  of  the  Italian  ;  although 
it  is  deftitute  of  poetic  harmony,  and  fo  much  cramped  in 
found  as  to  be  abfolutely  unfit  for  almod  every  fpecies  of  mufi- 
cal  compofition;  yet  the  fprightly  genius  of  that  volatile  people 
has  been  able  to  furmount  all  thefe  difficulties,  and  render  it 
the  language  mod  generally  edeemed,  and  mod  univerfally 
fpoken,  of  any  in  Europe  ;  for  this  people,  naturally  gay  and 
loquacious,  and  fond  to  excefs  of  thofe  fuperficial  accomplifh- 
ments  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  fair  fex,  have  invented 
fuch  an  infinity  of  words  capable  of  expreffing  vague  and  unr 
meaning  compliment,  now  dignified  by  the  name  of  politenefs, 
that,  in  this  drain,  one  who  ufes  the  French  can  never  be  at 
a  lofs  :  and  as  it  is  eafy  to  converfe  more,  and  really  fay  lefs,  in 
this  than  in  any  other  language,  a  man  of  very  moderate  ta¬ 
lents  may  didinguilh  himlelf  much  more  by  ufing  this  than 
any  other  that  has  ever  yet  been  invented.  On  this  account,  it  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  that  fpecies  of  converfation  which  mull 
ever  take  place  in  thole  general  and  promilcuous  companies, 
where  many  perfons  of  both  lexes  are  met.  together  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  relaxation  or  amufement  ;  and  mud  of  courfe  be  na¬ 
turally  admitted  into  the  courts  of  princes,  and  affemblies  of 
great  perlonages ;  who,  having  fewer  equals  with  whom  they  can 
aifociate,  are  more  under  a  neceffity  of  converting  with  ffran- 
gers,  in  whofe  company  the  tender  dimulus  of  friendfhip  does 
not  fo  naturally  expand  the  heart  to  mutual  trud  or  unredrain- 
ed  confidence.  In  thefe  circumdances,  as  the  heart  remaineth 
dilengaged,  converfation  mull  neceffarily  liag  ;  and  mankind 
in  this  fituation  will  gladly  adopt  that  language  in  which  they 
can  converfe  mod  ealily  without  being  deeply  interelted.  On 
thefe  accounts  the  French  now  is,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  be,  reckoned  the  mod  polite  language  in  Europe,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  moll  generally  dudied  and  known  :  nor  lhould  we  en¬ 
vy  them  this  diftinCtion,  if  our  countrymen  would  not  weaken 
and  enervate  their  own  manly  language,  by  adopting  too  many 
of  their  unmeaning  phrafes.  - 

The  Englifh  is  perhaps  poffeffed  of  a  greater  degree  of 
excellence,  blended  with  a  greater  number  of  defeCts,  than 
any  of  the  languages  we  have  hitherto  mentioned.  As  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  are  a  bold,  daring,  and  impetuous  race 
of  men,  fubjeCt  to  drong  paffions,  and,  from  the  ablblute 
freedom  and  independence  which  reigns  amongd  all  ranks  of 
people  throughout  this  happy  ifle,  little  folicitous  about  con¬ 
trolling  thefe  paffions  ; — our  language  takes  its  drongeft  charac- 
teridical  diftinCtion  from  the  genius  of  the  people  ;  and,  being 
bold,  daring,  and  abrupt,  is  admirably  well  adapted  to  exprefs 
thofe  great  emotions  which  fpring  up  in  an  intrepid  mind  at 
the  profpecl  of  intereding  events.  Peculiarly  happy  too  in  the 
full  and  open  found  of  the  vowels,  which  forms  the  charaCteriftic 
tone  of  the  language,  and  in  the  drong  ule  of  the  afpirate  H  in 
almod  all  thofe  words  which  are  ufed  as  exclamations,  or  marks 
of  drong  emotions  upon  intereding  occafions,  that  particular 
clals  of  words  called  interjections  have,  in  our  language,  more 
of  that  fulnefs  and  unredrained  freedom  of  tones,  in  which  their 
chief  power  confids,  and  are  puffied  forth  from  the  inmoft  re¬ 
cedes  of  the  foul  in  a  more  forcible  and  unredrained  manner, 
than  any  other  language  whatever.  Hence  it  is  more  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  great  and  intereding  feenes  of  the  drama  than 
any  language  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  globe.  Nor  has  any 
other  nation  ever  arrived  at  that  perfection  which  the  Englifh 
may  judly  claim  in  that  refpeCt ;  for  however  faulty  our  dra¬ 
matic  compofitions  may  be  in  fome  of  the  critical  niceties 
which  relate  to  this  art — in  nervous  force  of  diction,  and  ia 
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the  natural  expreffion  of  thofe  great  emotions  which  conftitute 
its  foul  and  energy,  we  claim,  without  difpute,  an  unrivalled 
iuperiority.  Our  language  too,  from  the  great  intercourfe  that 
we  have  had  with  almoft:  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  by  means 
of  our  extenfive  commerce,  and  from  the  eminent  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  which  we  have  attained  in  all  the  arts  and  l'ciences,  has 
acquired  acopioufnefs  beyond  what  any  other  modern  language 
can  lay  claim  too ;  and  even  the  molt  partial  favourers  of  the 
Greek  language  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  in  this  refpedt 
it  muft  give  place  to  the  Englifh,  Nor  is  it  lefs  happy  in  that 
facility  of  con  ft  ruction  which  renders  it  more  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  a  free  people,  than  any  other  form  of  lan¬ 
guage,  Of  an  idiom  purely  analogous,  it  has  deviated  lefs 
from  the  genius  of  that  idiom ,  and  pofiefles  more  of  the  cha- 
raCteriftic  advantages  attending  it,  than  any  other  language 
that  now  ex  ills  :  for,  while  others ,  perhaps  bv  their  more 
intimate  connection  with  the  Homans,  have  adopted  tome  of 
their  tranl'pofitions,  and  clogged  their  language  with  unnecel- 
fary  fetters,  we  have  preferved  ouvfelves  free  from  the  conta¬ 
gion,  and  ttill  retain  the  primitive  (implicity  of  our  language. 
'Our  verbs  are  all  varied  by  auxiliaries  (except  in  the  inttancewe 
-have  already  given,  which  is  fo  much  in  our  favour)  :  our  nouns 
remain  free  from  the  perplexing  embarraflment  of  renders,  and 
our  pronouns  mark  this  diftindtion  where  necelfary  with  the 
tnoft  perfect  accuracy  ;  our  ariic'es  alfo  are  of  courfc  freed 
from  this  unnatural  encumbrance,  and  our  adjeftives  preferve 
their  natural  freedom  and  independence.  From  thefe  cauleS 
our  language  follows  an  order  of  conftrudtion  fo  natural  and 
eafv,  and  the  rules  of  fyntax  are  fo  few  arid  obvious,  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  moft  ordinary  capacity.  So  that 
from  this,  and  the  great  clearnels  and  diftinftnefs  of  meaning 
with  which  this  mode  of  conftriuftion  is  necefi’arily  accompa¬ 
nied,  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  the  familiar  intercourfe  of 
private  fociety,  and  liable  to  fewer  errors  in  ufing  it,  than  anv 
other  language  yet  known  ;  and  on  this  account  we  mayboaft, 
that  in  no  nation  of  Europe  do  the  lower  clafs  of  people  fpeak 
their  language  with  fo  much  accuracy,  or  have  their  minds  fo 
much  enlightened  by  knowledge,  as  in  Great  Britain.  "What 
then  dial!  we  lay  of  the  difeet  ntr.eiit  of  thofe  grammarians,  who 
.are  every  day  echoing  back  to  one  another  complaints  of  the 
poverty  of  our  language,  on  account  of  the  few  and  fimple 
-rules  which  it  requires  in  fyntax  ?  As  juftly  might  we  com¬ 
plain  of  an  invention  in  mechanics,  which,  by  means  of  one 
-or  two  fimple  movements,  obvious  fo  an  ordinary  capacity,  lit¬ 
tle  liable  to  accidents,  and  eafily  put  in  order  by  the  rtidelt 
hand,  ftiould  potlels  the  whole  powers  of  a  complex  machine, 
which  had  required  an  infinite  apparatus  of  wheels  and  con¬ 
trary  movements,  the  knowledge  of  which  could  only  he  ac¬ 
quired,  or  the  various  accidents  to  which  it  was  expo  fed  by 
ufing  it  be  repaired,  by  the  powers  of  an  ingenious  artift,  as 
complain  of  this  charafterit; ic  excellence  of  our  language  as  a 
<!cfe£t. 

But  if  we  thus  enjoy  in  an  eminent  degree  the  advantages 
attending  an  analogous  language,  we  likewife  feel  in  aftonfide- 
rable  meafurc  the  detects  to  which"  it  is  expo  fed  ;  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  monofyllables  with  which  it  muft  always  be  efnbarrallcd, 
notwithliandmg the  great  improvemenrs  which  have  been  made 
in  our  language  fince  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  prevents 
in  feme  deg'ee  that  fwelling  fulinefs  of  found  which  fo  power¬ 
fully  contributes  to  harmonious  dignity  and  graceful  cadences 
in  literary  compofitions.  And  as  the  genius  of  the  people  of 
Britain  has  always  been  more  difpofed  to  the  rougher  arts  of 
command  than  to  the  l'ofter  infinuaiions  of  perfnafion,  no  pains 
have  been  taken  to  correct  thefe  natural  defends  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  inattention  of  which  we 
have  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  any  civilized  nation,  we 
meet  with  many  inftanctis,  even  within  this  J Alt  century,  of  the 
Von.  V. 


harmony  of  found  being  facrificed  to  that  brevity  fo  defirable 
in  converfation,  as  many  elegant  words  have  been  curtailed,  and 
harmonious  lyllables  fuppreflfed,  to  fubftitute  in  their  (lead 
others,  (horter,  indeed,  but  more  barbarous  and  uncouth.— 
Nay,  fo  little  attention  have  our  forefathers  bellowed  upon  the 
harmony  of  founds  in  our  language,  that  one  would  be  tempted 
to  think,  on  looking  back  to  its  primitive  (late,  that  they  had 
on  fome'occafions  ftudioufiy  debafed  it.  Our  language,  at  its 
firlt  formation,  feems  to  have  laboured  under  a  capital  defeat 
in  point  of  found,  as  fuch  a  number  of  S’s  enter  into  the  for¬ 
mation  of  our  words,  and  fuch  a  number  of  letters  and  combi¬ 
nations  of  other  letters  atfurne  a  fimilar  found,  as  to  give  a  ge¬ 
neral  hifs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  our  language,  which 
mud  be  exceedingly  difagreeable  to  every  unprejudiced  ear. — 
We  would  therefore  have  naturally  expedted,  that  at  the  re¬ 
vival  of  letters,  when  our  forefathers  became  acquainted  with 
the  harmonious  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  would 
have  acquired  a  more  corredt  tafte,  and  endeavoured,  if  pollible, 
to  diminifh  the  prevalence  of  this  difgufting  found.  But  1b  far 
have  they  been  from  thinking  of  this,  that  they  have  multi¬ 
plied  this  letter  exceedingly.  The  plurals  of  almoft  all  our 
nouns  were  originally  formed  by  adding  the  harmonious  fylla- 
lable  en  to  the  fingular,  which  has  given  place  to  the  letter  s  ; 
and  iiiitead  of  bovfcn  formerly,  we  now  fay  houfes.  In  like 
manner,  many  of  the  variations  of  our  verbs  were  formed  by 
the  fy liable  etb,  which  we  have  likewife  changed  into  the  fame 
difagreeable  letter;  fo  that,  inftead  of  lovetb,  movetb,  writeth, 
walkctb,  & c.  we  have  changed  them  into  the  more  modilh 
form  of  loves,  moves,  writes,  walks,  Src.  Our  very  aux¬ 
iliary  verbs  have  fuffered  the  fame  change  ;  and  inftead  of 
batb  and  doth ,  we  now  make  ufe  of  has  and  does.  From  thefe 
caufes,  notwithftanding  the  great  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  our  language,  within  thefe  few  centuries,  in 
other  refpedds,  yet,  with  regard  to  the  pleafingnefs  of  found 
alone,  it  was  perhaps  much  more  perfeift  in  the  days  of  Chau¬ 
cer  than  at  prefent  :  and  although  cuftorn  may  have  rendered 
thele  founds  fo  familiar  to  our  ear,  as  not  to  aft’e<ft  us  much  ; 
yet  to  an  unprejudiced  perfon,  unacquainted  with  Our  lan¬ 
guage,  we  have  not  the  ftnalleft  doubt  but  the  language  of 
Bacon  or  Sidney  would  appear  more  harmonious  than  that  of 
Rohti-tfon  or  Hume.  This  is  indeed  the  fundamental  defeat  of 
our  language,  and  loudly  calls  for  reformation. 

But  notwithftanding  this  great  and  radio  1  defe ft:  with  re¬ 
gard  to  pleafingnefs  of  founds,  which  muft  be  fo  llrongly  per¬ 
ceived  by  every  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  ol 
our  words  :  yet  to  thofe  who  underltand  the  language,  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  copioufnefs  which  it  allows  itt  the  choice  of  words 
proper  for  the  occafion,  and  the  nervous  force  with  the  per- 
"i'picuity  and  graceful  elegance  the  empbafis  bellows  upon  it, 
make  this  defeift  be  totally  overlooked;  and  we  could  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  numerous  works  ol  prole,  which  excel  in  almoft 
every  different  ftyle  of  composition,  as  would  be  tirefome  to 
enumerate :  every  reader  of  tafte  and  difeerument  will  be  able 
to  recollect  a  fofficient  number  of  writings  which  excel  in  point 
of  ftyle,  between  the  graceful  arc!  becoming  gravity  to  con - 
fpicuous  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  of  the  l Thole  Duty  t.j- 
Man,  and  the  animated  and  nervous  dfoftion  ot  Robert  ton  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  Fifth, — the  more  flowery  ftyle  of 
Shaftelbury,  or  the  attic  limpiicity  and  elegance  of  Addilbn. 
But  although  we  can  equal,  if  not  l'urpals,  every  modern  lan¬ 
guage  in  works  of  profe,  it  is  in  its  poetical  powers  that  our 
language  fhines  forth  with  the  greateft  luftre.  The  brevity  to 
which  we  muft  here  ncceflarily  confine  ourfelves,  prevents  us 
from  entering  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  poetical  powers 
of  our  own,  compared  with  other  languages  ;  otherwife  it 
would  be  eafy  to  (how,  that  every  other  modern  language  la¬ 
bours  under  great  reftraints  in  this  refpefl  which  ours  is  freed 
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from  ; — that  our  language  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  poetic 
movements,  and  diverfity  of  cadence,  than  any  of  the  admired 
languages  of  antiquity  ;  that  it  diftinguifhes  with  the  greateft 
accuracy  between  accent  and  quantity,  and  is  poffeffed  of  every 
other  poetic  excellence  which  their  languages  were  capable  of; 
ib  that  we  are  poffeffed  of  all  thefources  of  harmony  which  they 
couldboatt;  and,  betides  all  thefe,  have  one  fuperadded,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  greater  variety  and  more  forcible  expreffion  in 
numbers  than  all  the  reft  3  that  is,  the  unlimited  power  given 
by  the  emphafis  over  quantity  and  cadence  3  by  means  whereof, 
a  neceffary  union  between  found  and  fenfe,  numbers  and  mean¬ 
ing,  in  verfification,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  has  been  brought 
about,  which  gives  our  language  in  this  refpeft  a  luperiority 
over  all  thofe  juftly  admired  languages.  But  as  we  cannot 
here  further  purfue  this  fubjeft,  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  thefe 
great  and  diftinguifhing  excellencies  far  more  than  counterba¬ 
lance  the  inconveniences  that  we  have,  already  mentioned  3  and 
although,  in  mere  pleafantnefs  of  founds,  or  harmonious  flow 
of  fyllables,  our  language  may  be  inferior  to  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifh ;  yet  in  point  of  manly  dignity, 
graceful  variety,  intuitive  di'iinblnefs,  nervous  energy  of  ex¬ 
preffion,  unconftrained  freedom  and  harmony  of  poetic  num¬ 
bers,  it  will  yield  the  palm  to  none.  Our  immortal  Milton, 
flowly  rifing,  in  graceful  majefty  ltands  up  as  equal,  if  not  fu- 
perior  in  thefe  refpe£ts,  to  any  poet  in  any  other  language 
that  ever  yet  exilted  ; — while  Thomfon,  with  more  humble 
aim,  in  melody  more  fmooth  and  flowing,  foftens  the  foul  to 
harmony  and  peace  : — the  plaintive  moan  of  Hammond  calls 
forth  the  tender  tear  and  fympathetic  figh  3  while  Gray’s  more 
ioothing  melancholy  fixes  the  fober  mind  to  filent  contem¬ 
plation  : — more  tender  ftill  than  thefe,  the  amiable  Shenftone 
comes  3  and  from  his  Doric  reed,  ftill  free  from  courtly  affec¬ 
tation,  flows  a  ftrain  fo  pure,,  fo  fimple,  and  of  fuch  tender 
harmony,  as  even  Arcadian  fhepherds  would  be  proud  to  own. 
But  far  before  the  reft,  the  daring  Shakefpeare  fteps  forth  con- 
fpicuous,  clothed  in  native  dignity  ;  and,  preffing  forward  with 
unremitting  ardour,  boldly  lays  claim  to  both  dramatic  crowns 
held  out  to  him  by  Thalia  and  Melpomene  : — his  rivals,  far 
behind,  look  up,  and  envy  him  for  thefe  unfading  glories  ;  and 
the  aftonifhed  nations  round,  with  diftant  awe,  behold  and 

tremble  at  his  daring  flight. - Thus  the  language,  equally 

obedient  to  all,  bends  with  eafe  under  their  hands,  whatever 
form  they  wow’d  have  it  affume  ;  and,  like  the  yielding  wax, 
readily  receives,  and  faithfully  trani'mits  to  pofterity,  thole  im- 
preffions  which  they  have  ftamped  upon  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  outlines  of  the  language  of  Great 
Britain;  fuch  are  its  beauties,  and  fuch  its  moft  capital  defeats  5 
a  language  more  peculiarly  circumstanced  than  any  that  has 
ever  yet  appeared. — It  is  the  language  of  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  whofe  fleets  furround  the  globe,  and  whofe  merchants 
are  in  every  port  j  a  people  admired  or  revered  by  all  the 
world  r — and  yet  it  is  lefs  known  in  every  foreign  country  than 
many  of  the  other  languages  in  Europe.  In  it  are  written 
more  perfedt  treatifes  on  every  art  and  lcience  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  language  3 — yet  it  is  lefs  fought  after  or 
efteemed  by  the  literati  in  any  part  of  the  globe  than  almoft 
any*  of  theie.  Its  fuperior  powers  for  every  purpofe  of  lan¬ 
guage  are  fufficiently  obvious  from  the  models  of  perfection  in 
almoft  every  particular  which  can  be  produced  in  it  :  — yet  it  is 
neglefted,  defpifed,  and  vilified  by  the  people  who  ule  it  ;  and 
many  of  thofe  authors  who  owe  almoft  the  whole  of  their 
fame  to  the  excellence  of  the  language  in  which  they  wrote, 
look  upon  that  very  language  with  the  higheft  contempt.  Ne¬ 
glected  and  defpifed,  it  has  been  trodden  under  foot  as  a  thing 
altogether  unworthy  of  cultivation  or  attention.  Yet  in  fpite 
of  all  thefe  inconveniences,  in  fpite  of  the  many'  wounds  it  has 
thus  received,  it  ftill  holds  up  its  head,  and  preferves  evident 


marks  of  that  comelinefs  and  vigour  which  are  its  charaCteirf- 
tical  diftinCtion.  Like  a  healthy  oak  planted  in  a  rich  and 
fertile  foil,  it  has  fprung  up  with  vigour  :  and  although  neg- 
leCled,  and  fuflered  to  be  over-run  with  weeds  3  although  ex- 
pofed  to  every  blaft,  and  unprotected  from  every  violence  ;  it 
ftill  beareth  up  under  all  thefe  inconveniences,  and  {hoots  up 
with  a  robuft  healthinefs  and  wild  luxuriance  of  growth. 
Should  this  plant,  fo  found  and  vigorous,  be  now  cleared  from 
thofe  weeds  with  which  it  has  been  fo  much  encumbered 
fhould  every  obftacle  which  now  buries  it  under  thick  ftiades, 
and  hides  it  from  the  view  of  every  paffenger,  be  cleared 
away; — fhould  the  foil  be  cultivated  with  care,  and  a  ftrong 
fence  be  placed  around  it,  to  prevent  the  idle  or  .the  wicked 
from  breaking  or  dillorting  its  branches  ; — who  can  tell  with 
what  additional  vigour  it  would  flourifti,  or  what  amaz/ng 
magnitude  and  perfection  it  might  at  laft  attain  ! — How 
would  the  aftonifhed  world  behold,  vvith  reverential  awe,  the 
majeftic  gracefulnefs  of  that  objeCt  which  they  ib  lately  de¬ 
fpifed  ! 

Beauty  of  Language  confidered  in  regard  to  Compofiion. 
The  beauties  of  language  maybe  divided  into  three  dalles: 
1.  Thole  which  arile  from  found  ;  2.  Thofe  which  refpeCt 
fignificance ;  3.  Thofe  derived  from  a  refemhlance  between 
found  and  fignification. 

I.  With  refpcct  to  found.  In  a  curfory  view,  one  would 
imagine,  that  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  a  word 
with  refpeCt  to  found,  fhould  depend  upon  the  agreeablenefs 
or  difagreeablenefs  of  its  component  fyllables  :  which  is  true 
in  part,  but  not  entirely  ;  for  we  muft  alfo  take  under  con- 
fideration  the  effeCt  of  fyllables  in  fucceffion.  In  the  firft 
place,  fyllables  in  immediate  fucceffion,  pronounced  each  of 
them  with  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  aperture  of  the 
mouth,  produce  a  fucceffion  of  weak  and  feeble  founds  3  wit- 
nefs  the  French  words  dit-il,  fathetique :  on  the  other  hand,  a 
fyllable  of  the  greateft  aperture  fucceeding  one  of  the  fmalleft, 
or  the  contrary,  makes  a  fucceffion  which,  hecaufe  of  its  re¬ 
markable  difagreeablenefs,  is  diftinguiftied  by'  a  proper  name, 
viz  .hiatus.  The  moft  agreeable  fucceffion  is,  where  the  ca¬ 
vity  is  increafed  and  diminifhed  alternately,  within  moderate 
limits  :  examples,  Alternative,  longevity ,  puftllanimous.  Se¬ 
condly,  words  confifting  wholly  of  fyllables  pronounced  flow, 
or  of  fyllables  pronounced  quick,  commonly  called  long  and 
fbort  fyllables ,  have  little  melody  in  them  ;  witnefs  the  words 
petitioner,  fruiterer,  dizzinefs :  on  the  other  hand,  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  long  and  flrort  fyllables  is  remarkably  agreeable ; 
for  example,  degree,  repent,  wonderful,  altitude,  rapidity,  inde¬ 
pendent,  impetuojity  ;  the  caufe  of  which  is  explained  in  Poetry, 
Part  II. 

To  proceed  to  the  mufic  of  periods.  As  the  arrangement 
of  words  in  fucceffion,  fo  as  to  afford  the  greateft  pleafure  to 
the  ear,  depends  on  principles  remote  from  common  view,  it 
will  be  necelfary  to  premifefome  general  obfervations  upon  the 
appearance  that  objects  make  when  placed  in  an  increafing  or 
decreafing  feries  ;  which  appearance  will  vary  according  to 
the  prevalence  of  refemhlance  or  of  contrail.  Where  the  ob¬ 
jects  vary  by  fmall  differences  fo  as  to  have  a  mutual  refem- 
blance,  we  in  afcending  conceive  the  fecond  object  of  no 
greater  fize  than  the  firft,  the  third  of  no  greater  fize  than  the 
fecond,  and  fo  of  the  reft  3  which  diminifheth  in  appearance 
the  fize  of  every  objedt  except  the  firft  :  but  when,  beginning  at 
the  greateft  objedt,  we  proceed  gradually  to  the  lealt,  refem- 
Llance  makes  us  imagine  the  fecond  as  great  as  the  firft,  and 
the  third  as  great  as  the  fecond :  which  in  appearance  mag¬ 
nifies  every  object  except  the  firft.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
feries  varying  by’  large  differences,  where  contraft  prevails,  the 
effedts  are  diredtly  oppofite  ;  a  great  object  lucceeding  a  lmall 
one  of  the  fame  kind,  appears  greater  than  ulual  3  and  a  little 
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objeCt  fucceeding  one  that  is  great,  appears  lefs  than  ufual. 
Hence  a  remarkable  pleafure  in  viewing  a  feries  afcending  by 
large  differences  ;  direCtly  oppofite  to  what  we  feel  when  the 
differences  are  fmall.  The  leaft  objeCt  of  a  feries  afcending  by 
large  differences  has  the  fame  effeCt  upon  the  mind  as  if  it 
flood  fingle  without  making  a  part  of  the  feries  :  but  the  fe- 
cond  objeCt,  by  means  of  contraft,  appears  greater  than  when 
viewed  fingly  and  apart ;  and  the  effect  is  perceived  in  afcend¬ 
ing  progreflively,  till  we  arrive  at  the  laft  objeCt.  The  oppo- 
fite  effect  is  produced  in  defcending;  for  in  this  direction, 
every  objeCt,  except  the  firft,  appears  lefs  than  when  viewed 
feparately  and  independent  of  the  feries.  We  may  then  affume 
as  a  maxim,  which  will  hold  in  the  compofition  of  language  as 
well  as  of  other  fubjeCts,  That  a  ffrong  impulfe  fucceeding  a 
weak,  makes  a  double  impreffion  on  the  mind  ;  and  that  a 
weak  impulfe  fucceeding  a  flrong,  makes  fcarce  any  im- 
preflion. 

After  eftabiifl.ing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs  about  its 
application  to  the  fubjeCt  in  hand.  The  following  rule  is  laid 
down  by  Diomedes  (De  Jim  ft.  perfeft#  orat.  lib.  ii.).  In 
verbis  obfe'rvandum  eft,  ne  a  inajoribus  ad  minora  defeendat 
oratio  ;  melius  enim  dicitur,  Vir  eji  opt  ini  us,  quam,  Vir  opti- 
mus  eji."  This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  entire  members  of  a 
period,  which,  according  to  our  author's  expreffion,  ought  not, 
more  than  fingle  words,  to  proceed  from  the  greater  to  the 
lefs,  but  from  the  lefs  to  the  greater.  In  arranging  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  period,  no  writer  equals  Cicero  :  The  following  ex¬ 
amples  are  too  beautiful  to  be  flurred  over  by  a  reference. 

Quicum  quaeftor  fueram, 

Quicum  me  fors  confuetudoque  majorum, 

Quicum  me  deorum  hominumque  judicium  conjunxerat. 

Again  : 

Habet  honorem  quern  petimus, 

Habet  fpem  quam  praepofitam  nobis  habemus, 

Habet  exiftimationem,  multo  fudore,  labore,  vigiliifque,  col- 
leCtam. 

Again  : 

Eripite  nos  ex  miferiis, 

Eripite  nos  ex  faucibus  eorum. 

Quorum  crudelitas  noftro  fanguine  non  poteft  expleri. 

De  orator e,  l.  I.  §  52, 

Th  is  order  of  words  or  members  gradually  increafing  in 
length,  may,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  pleafure  of  found,  be  de¬ 
nominated  a  climax  in  found. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  mufic  of  periods  as  united  in  a  difeourfe, 
this  depends  chiefly  on  variety.  Hence  a  rule  for  arranging 
the  members  of  different  periods  with  relation  to  each  other, 
That  to  avoid  a  tedious  uniformity  of  found  and  cadence,  the 
arrangement,  the  cadence^  and  the  length  of  the  members, 
ought  to  be  diverfified  as  much  as  poffibie  :  and  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  different  periods  be  fufficiently  diverfified,  the  periods 
themlclves  will  be  equally  fo. 

II.  With  rejpeft  to  fignification .  The  beauties  of  language 
with  refpeCt  to  fignification  may  not  improperly  be  diftin- 
guifhed  into  two  kinds  :  firft,  the  beauties  that  arife  from  a 
right  choice  of  words  or  materials  for  conftruCting  the  period  ; 
and  next,  the  beauties  that  arife  from  a  due  arrangement  of 
thefe  words  or  materials. 

i.  Communication  of  thought  being  the  chief  end  of  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  a  rule,  That  perfpicuity  ought  not  to  be  facrificed 
to  any  other  beauty  whatever.  Nothing  therefore  in  language 
ought  more  to  be  ftudied,  than  to  prevent  all  obfeurity  in  the 
expretlion ;  for  to  have  no  meaning  is  but  one  degree  worfe 
than  to  have  a  meaning  that  is  not  underftood.  We  fliall  here 


give  a  few  examples  where  the  obfeurity  arifes  from  a  wrong 

choice  of  words. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  a  rout  after  a  battle,  “  Multique  in  ruina. 
majore  quam  fuga  opprefli  obtruncatique.”  This  author  i» 
frequently  obfeure  by  expreffing  but  part  of  his  thought,  leaving 
it  to  be  completed  by  his  reader.  His  defeription  of  the  fea- 
fight,  /.  28.  cap.  jo.  is  extremely  perplexed. 


Unde  tibi  reditum  certofubtemine  Parcas 
Rupere. 

Hor. 

Qui  perfaepe  cava  teftudine  flevit  amorem 

Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem. 

Id. 

Me  fabulofa;  Vulture  in  Appulo 

Altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae, 

Ludo  fatigatumque_/c«n0, 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 

Texere. 

Id. 

Purae  rivus  aquae,  filvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum,  et  fegetis  certa  tides  meae, 
Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africae 

Falli t forte  beaiior. 

Id. 

Cum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum 
Difcernunt  avidi. 

id. 

Ac  fpem  fronte  ferenat. 

Virg. 

The  rule  next  in  order  is,  That  the  language 

ought  to  cor 

refpond  to  the  fubjeCt  :  heroic  aCtions  or  lentiments  require 
elevated  language  ;  tender  fentiments  ought  to  be  expreffed  in 
words  foft  and  flowing  j  and  plain  language,  void  of  ornament, 
is  adapted  to  fubjeCts  grave  and  didactic.  Language  may  be 
confidered  as  the  drefs  of  thought ;  and  where  the  one  is  not 
fuited  to  the  other,  we  are  fenftble  of  incongruity,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  where  a  judge  is  dreffed  like  a  fop,  or  a  peafant 
like  a  man  of  quality.  Where  the  impreffion  made  by  the 
words  refembles  the  impreffion  made  by  the  thought,  the 
fimilar  emotions  mix  lweetly  in  the  mind,  and  double  the 
pleafure ;  but  where  the  impreffions  made  by  the  thought  and 
the  words  are  diffimilar,  the  unnatural  union  they  are  forced 
into  is  difagreeable. 

This  concordance  between  the  thought  and  the  words  has  been 
obferved  by  every  critic,  and  is  fo  well  underftood  as  not  to  re¬ 
quire  any  illuftration.  But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar 
kind  that  has  fcarcely  been  touched  in  works  of  criticilm, 
though  it  contributes  to  neatnefs  of  compofition.  It  is  what 
follows. 

In  a  thought  of  any  extent,  we  commonly  find  fome  parts 
intimately  united,  fome  (lightly,  fome  disjoined,  and  fome  di¬ 
rectly  oppoled  to  each  other.  Po  find  thele  conjunctions  and 
disjunctions  imitated  in  the  expreffion,  is  a  beauty  ;  because 
fuch  imitation  makes  the  words  concordant  with  the  fchfe. 
This  doCtrine  may  be  illuftrated  bv  a  familiar  example  :  When 
we  have  occafion  to  mention  the  intimate  connection  that  the 
foul  hath  with  the  body,  the  expreffion  ought  to  be,  the  foul  and 
body  ;  becaufe  the  article  the,  relative  to  both,  makes  a  con¬ 
nection  in  the  expreffion,  reicmbling  in  fome  degree  the  con¬ 
nection  in  the  thought  :  but  when  the  foul  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  body,  it  is  better  to  fay  the  foul  and  the  body  ;  becaufe  the 
disjunction  in  the  words  refembles  the  disjunction  in  the 
thought.  We  proceed  to  other  examples,  beginning  with 

conjunctions.  _  .  . 

“  Conftituit  agm#n  5  et  expedire  tela  animofqne,  equitibus 
juffis,”  &c.  Livy,  l.  jS.  §  25.  Here  the  words  that  exprefs  the 
connected  ideas  are  artificially  connected  by  fubjeCting  them 
both  to  the  regimen  of  one  verb.  And  the  two  following  arc 
of  the  fame  kind  : 
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“  Quum  ex  paucis  quotidie  aliqui  eorum  eadererit  ant  vul- 
nerarentur,  et  qui  luperarent,  fefli  et  corporibus  et  animis 
effent,”  &.c.  Ibid.  §  29. 

Poft  acer  Mneftheus  adduCto  conftltit  arcu 

Altapetens,  pariterque  oculos  telumque  tetendit. 

SEneid,  v. 

But  to  juflify  this  artificial  connexion  among  the  words,  the 
ideas  they  exprefs  ought  to  be  intimately  connected  ;  for 
otherwife  that  concordance  which  is  required  between  the  fenfe 
and  the  expreflion  will  be  impaired.  In  that  view,  the  follow¬ 
ing  paffage  from  Tacitus  is  exceptionable ;  where  words  that 
fignify  ideas  very  little  connected,  are  however  forced  into  an 
artificial  union.  “  Germania  omnis  a  Gallis,  Rhaetiifque,  et 
Pannoniis,  Rheno  et  Danubio  fluminibus;  a  Sarmatis  Dacif. 
que,  mutuo  metu  aut  montibus  feparatur.” 

Upon  the  fame  account,  the  following  paffage  feems  equally 
exceptionable. 

- - The.  fiend  look’d  up,  and  knew 

His  mounted  fcale  aloft;  nor  more,  but  tied 

Murm’ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  fhades  of  night. 

Paradife  Left,  B.  iv.  at  the  end. 

There  is  no  natural  connection  between  a  perfon’s  flying  or 
retiring,  and  the  i'ucceflion  of  day-light  to  darknefs  ;  and 
therefore  to  conneCt  artificially  the  terms  that  fignify  tbefe 
things  cannot  have  a  fweet  effeCt. 

Two  members  of  a  thought  connected  by  their  relation  to 
the  fame  aCtion,  will  naturally  be  exprefled  by  two  members  of 
the  period  governed  by  the  fame  verb ;  in  which  cafe  thefe 
members,  in  order  to  improve  their  connection,  ought  to  be 
conftruCted  in  the  fame  manner.  This  beauty  is  fo  common 
among  good  writers  as  to  have  been  little  attended  to  ;  but  the 
negleCt  of  it  is  remarkably  difagreeable  :  for  example,  “  Fie 
did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  that  her  father  was  dead.” 
Better  thus  :  “  He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  her  father’s 
death.” 

Where  two  ideas  are  fo  connected  as  to  require  but  a  copu¬ 
lative,  it  is  pleafant  to  find  a  connexion  in  the  words  that  ex¬ 
prefs  thefe  ideas,  were  it  even  fo  flight  as  where  both  begin 
with  the  fame  letter.  Thus, 

“  The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  difplay  half  the 
colour  that  appears  in  the  garments  of  a  Britith  lady,  when  file 
is  either  drefled  for  a  ball  or  a  birth  day.”  Spell. 

“  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  fteward  run  away  as  he  did,  without 
making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  Hill  been  immerfed  in  fin  and 
tea- coal.”  Ib. 

My  life’s  companion,  and  my  bofom-friend, 

One  faith,  one  fame,  one  fate  (hall  both  attend. 

Dryden,  Tranjlatwn  of  jLLneid. 

Next  as  to  examples  of  disjunction  and  oppofition  in  the 
parts  of  the  thought,  imitated  in  the  expreffiun  ;  an  imitation 
that  is  diftingui  died  by  the  name  of  antitbefts. 

Speaking  ot  Co.riolanus,  foliciting  the  peopleto  be  made  conful : 

With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds.  CorioJanus. 

“  Had' you  rather  Caefiar  were  living,  and  die  all  {laves,  than 
that  Caefar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men  ?  'Julius  Cafar. 

He  hath  cool’d  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies. 

Sbakejpearc. 

An  artificial  connection  among  the  words,  is  undoubtedly 
a  beauty  when  it  reprefents  any  peculiar  connection  among  the 
conflituent  parts  of  the  thought ;  but  where  there  is  no  fuch 
(.connection,  it  is  a  pofitive  deformity,  becaufe  it  makes  a  dif- 
cordance  between  the  thought  and  expreflion.  For  the  fame 
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reafon,  we  ought  alio  to  avoid  every  artificial  oppofition  of 
words  where  there  is  none  in  the  thought.  This  laft,  termed 
1 verbal  antitbefts,  is  fludied  by  low  writers,  becaufe  of  a  certain 
degree  of  livelinefs  in  it.  They  do  not  confider  how  incon¬ 
gruous  it  is,  in  a  grave  compolition,  to  cheat  the  reader,  and 
to  make  him  expeCt  a  contralt  in  the  thought,  which  upon  ex¬ 
amination  is  not  found  there. 

A  fault  directly  oppofite  to  the  lafl  mentioned,  is  to  conjoin 
artificially  words  that  exprefs  ideas  oppofed  to  each  other. 
This  is  a  fault  too  grofs  to  be  in  common  practice ;  and  yet 
writers  are  guilty’-  of  it  in  tome  degree,  when  they  conjoin  by  a 
copulative  things  tranfaCted  at  different  periods  of  time.  Hence 
a  want  of  neatnefs  in  the  following  expreflion:  “  The  nobility 
too,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaining  by  fuitable 
offices  and  preferments,  had  been  feized  with  the  general  dif- 
content,  and  unwarily  threw  themfdves  into  the  fcale  which 
began  already  too  much  to  preponderate.’’  Hume.  In  periods 
of  this  kind,  it  appears  more  neat  to  exprefs  the  paft  time  by 
the  participle  paflive,  thus  :  “  The  nobility  having  been  feized 
with  the  general  difeontent,  unwarily  threw  themlelves,”  Sec.  or, 
“  The  nobility’,  who  had  been  feized,  See.  unwarily  threw  them- 
felves,”  Sec. 

It  is  unpleafant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  affirmative 
propofition  connected  by  a  copulative  : 

If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 

Deadly  divorce  lten  between  me  and  you  I  Shahefpeare. 

In  mirth  and  drollery  it  mayr  have  a  good  effeCt  to  conneA 
verbally  things  that  are  oppofite  to  each  other  in  the  thought. 
Example  :  Henry  IV.  of  France  introducing  the  Marefchal 
Biron  to  fome  of  his  friends,  14  Here,  gentlemen  (fays  he),  is 
the  Marefchal  Biron,  whom  I  freely  prelent  both  to  my  friends 
and  enemies.” 

This  rule  of  ftudying  uniformity  between  the  thought  and 
expreflion  may  be  extended  to  the  conitruCtion  of  fentences  or 
periods.  A  fentence  or  period  ought  to  exprefs  one  entire 
thought  or  mental  propofition;  and  different  thoughts  ought 
to  be  feparated  in  the  exprduon  by  placing  them  in  different 
lentences  or  periods.  It  is  therefore  offending  againtl  neatnefe, 
to  crowd  into  one  period  entire  thoughts  requiring  more  than 
one;  which  is  joining  in  language  things  feparated  in  reality. 
Of  errors  againft  this  rule  take  the  following  examples  : 

“  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved,  yea  pleafant:  aH’o  our 
bed  is  green.” 

Burnet,  in  the  Hi  (lory  of  his  own  times,  giving  lord  Sunder¬ 
land’s  character,  fays:  “  His  own  notions  were  always  good  ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  great  expence.” 

“  I  have  feen  a  woman’s  i ace  break  out  in  heats,  as  (he  has 
been  talking  again!!  a  great  lord,  whom  fhe  had  never  feen, in 
her  life  ;  and  indeed  never  knew  a  party-woman  that  kept  her 
beauty  for  a  twelvemonthf’  Spe.el. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  fpeaking  of  Strada:  “  I  Angle  him  out 
among  the  moderns,  becaufe  he  had  the  loolifli  prelumpiion  to 
cenfure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  hiitory  himfelf ;  and  your  lord  - 
lhip  will  forgive  this  Ihort  excurfion  in  honour  of  a  favourite 
writer.’’ 

To  crowd  into  a  Angle  member  of  a  period  different  fubjeCls, 
is  (till  worfe  than  to  crowd  them  into  one  period  : 

- - - Trojam  genitore  Adam  aft  o 

Paupere  (manfilfetque  utinam  fortuna  ! )  profeCtus. 

HEneid.  iii.  -614. 

From  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  in  general,  we  proceed 
to  comparifons,  which  make  one  fpecies  of  them,  beginning 
with  fimilies.  And  here  alfo  the  intimate  connection  that 
words  have  with  their  meaning  requires,  that  in  delcribing  two 
reiembling  objeCts,  a  refemblance  in  the  two  members  of  tfe« 
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period  ought  to  be  ftudied.  -To  begin  with  examples  of  re - 
femblances  exprefled  in  words  that  have  no  refemblance: 

“  I  have  oblerved  of  late,  the  ftyle  of  fome  great  mini  tiers 
very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  produ  Elions.”  Swift. 
This,  inftead  of  frudying  the  reiemblance  of  words  in  a  period 
that  expreffes  acomparifon,  is  going  out  of  one’s  road  to  avoid 
it.  Inftead  of  productions,  which  referable  not  minifters  great 
nor  fmall,  the  proper  word  is  writers  or  authors. 

“  I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation,  which 
pafles  fo  currently  with  other  judgments,  mull  at  fome  time  or 
other  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your  lordjbip ."  Sbaftejb.  Better 
thus  :  “  I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation, 
which  palTes  fo  currently  with  others,  muft  at  fome  time  or 
other  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your  lordjbip." 

“  A  glutton  or  mere  fenfualift  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  other 
two  characters."  Id. 

“  They  wifely  prefer  the  generous  efforts  of  good  will  and 
affedion,  to  the  reludtant  compliances  of  fuch  as  obey  by 
force.”  Bolingb. 

It  is  a  dill  greater  deviation  from  congruity,  to  affe£l  not 
only  variety  in  the  words,  but  alfo  in  the  conftrudtion. 

Hume  fpeaking  of  Shakefpeare:  “  There  may  remain  a  fuf- 
picion  that  we  over-rate  the  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  bodies  appear  more  gigantic  on  account  of  their 
being  difproportioned  and  mifhapen.”  This  is  ftudying  variety 
in  a  period  where  the  beauty  lies  in  uniformity.  Better  thus  : 
**■  There  may  remain  a  fufpicion  that  we  over-rate  the  great¬ 
nefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  over-rate  the 
greatnefs  of  bodies  that  are  difproportioned  and  mifhapen.’’ 

Next  of  companion  where  things  are  oppofed  to  each  other. 
And  here  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  if  refemblance  ought  to  be 
ftudied  in  the  words  which  exprefs  two  refembling  objects, 
there  is  equal  reafon  for  ftudying  oppofition  in  the  words  which 
exprefs  contrafted  objeils.  This  rule  will  be  beft  illuftrated  by 
examples  of  deviations  from  it. 

“  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man’s  virtues  ;  an  enemy  inflames 
his  crimes.”  Sped.  Here  the  oppofition  in  the  thought  is 
negledted  in  the  words  ;  which  at  firft  view  feem  to  import, 
that  the  friend'and  enemy  are  employed  in  different  matters, 
without  any  relation  to  each  other,  whether  of  refemblance  or 
of  oppofition.  And  therefore  the  contrail  or  oppofition  will 
be  better  marked  by  exprelfing  the  thought  as  follows  :  “  A 
friend  exaggerates  a  man’s  virtues,  an  enemy  his  crimes.” 

“  The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approba-- 
tion;  the  fool  when  he  recommends  himfelf  to  the  applaufe  of 
thofe  about  him.”  Ih.  Better  :  “  The  wife  man  is  happy 
when  he  gains  his  own  approbation,  the  fool  when  he  gains 
that  of  others.”  . 

We  proceed  to  a  rule  of  a  different  kind.  During  the  courfe 
of  a  period,  the  feene  ought  to  be  continued  without  variation  : 
the  changing  from  perlon  to  perfon,  from  fubjeft  to  fubjeft, 
or  from  perfon  to  fubjedl,  within  the  bounds  of  a  tingle  period, 
diftrafls  the  mind,  and  affords  no  time  for  a  folid  impreffion. 

Hooke,  in  his  Roman  hiftory,  fpeaking  of  Eumenes,  who 
had  been  beat  to  the  ground  with  a  llone,  fays,  “  After  a  (hort 
time  he  came  to  himfelf ;  and  the  next  day  they  put  him  on 
board  his  {hip,  which  conveyed  him  firft  to  Corinth,  and  thence 
to  the  ifland  of  Aigina.” 

The  following  period  is  unpleafant,  even  by  a  very  flight 
deviation  from  the  rule  :  “That  fort  of  inflrubtion  which  is 
acquired  oy  inculcating  an  important  moral  truth,”  &c.  This 
expretfion  includes  two  perfons,  one  acquiring,  and  one  incul¬ 
cating  ;  and  the  feene  is  changed  without  necellity.  To  avoid 
this  bleniHh,  the  thought  may  be  e  prefled  thus:  “  That  fort 
of  inftrudlion  which  is  afforded  by  inculcating,”  &c. 

The  bad  effect  of  fuch  a  change  of  perlon  is  remarkable  in 
t’ne  following  paffage  :  “  The  Britons,  daily  haraffed  by  cruel 
Vol.  V. 
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inroads  from  the  -Pi£ts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for 
their  defence,  who  confequently  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Aland  jto  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  moft  re¬ 
mote  and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  reft  of  the  country,  in 
cuftoms,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon.** 
Swift. 

The  following  paffage  has  a  change  from  fubje£l  to  perfon : 
“  This  proftitution  of  praife  is  not  only  a  deceit  upon  the  grofs 
of  mankind,  who  take  their  notion  of  charafters  from  the  learn¬ 
ed  j  but  alfo  the  letter  fort  muft  by  this  means  lofe  fome  part  at 
lead  of  that  defire  of  fame  which  is  the  incentive  to  generous 
actions,  when  they  find  it  promifeuoufiy  bellowed  on  the  meri¬ 
torious  and  undeferving.”  Guardian,  N°  4. 

The  prefent  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  materials, 
fliall  be  clofed  with  a  rule  concerning  the  ufe  of  copulatives. 
Longinus  obferves,  that  it  animates  a  period  to  drop  the  copu¬ 
latives;  and  he  giv£s  the  following  example  from  Xenophon: 
“  Clofing  their  fhields  together,  they  were  pufh’d,  they  fought, 
they  flew,  they  were  (lain.”  The  realbr.  may  be  what  follows. 
A  continued  found,  if  not  loud,  tends  to  lay  ns  alleep  :  an  in¬ 
terrupted  found  roufes  and  animates  by  its  repeated  impulfes  : 
thus  feet  compofed  of  lyllables,  being  pronounced  with  a 
fenfible  interval  between  each,  make  more  lively  impreflion3 
than  can  be  made  by  a  continued  found.  A  period  of  which 
the  members  are  connected  by  copulatives,  produceth  an  effedt 
upon  the  mind  approaching  to  that  of  a  continued  found  ;  and 
therefore  the  fuppreftlng  copulatives  muft  animate  a  defeription. 
It  produces  a  different  effedt  akin  to  that  mentioned  :  the  memr 
bers  of  a  period,  connedled  by  proper  copulatives,  glide  frnooth- 
ly  and  gently  along  ;  and  are  a  proof  of  fedatenefs  and  leilure 
in  the  fpeaker :  on  the  other  hand,  one  in  the  hurry  of  paffion* 
negledling  copulatives  and  other  particles,  expreffes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  image  only ;  and  for  that  reafon,  hurry  or  quick 
action  is  beft  exprefled  without  copulatives  : 

Veni,  vidi,  vici. 

• - Ite  : 

Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. 

Adneid.  ii~.  5pj. 

Quis  globus,  O  elves,  caligine  volvitur  atra  ? 

Ferte  citi  ferrum,  date  tela,  fcandite  muros. 

Hollis  adeft,  eja.  JEneid.  ix.  37. 

In  this  view  Longinus  juftly  compares  copulatives  in  a  period 
to  (trait  tying,  which  in  a  race  obllrudts  the  freedom  of  mo¬ 
tion. 

It  follows,  that  a  plurality  of  copulatives  in  the  fame  period 
ought  to  be  avoided ;  for  if  the  laying  afide  copulatives  give 
force  and  livelinefs,  a  redundancy  of  them  muft  render  the 
period  languid.  The  following  inftance  may  be  appealed  to, 
though  there  are  but  two  copulatives  :  “  Upon  looking  over  the 
letters  of  my  female  correfpondent.s,  I  find  feveral  from  women 
complaining  of  jealous  hutbands ;  and  at  the  fame  time  protect¬ 
ing  their  own  innocence,  and  defiring  my  advice  upon  this  oc- 
calion.”  Sped. 

Where  the  words  are  intended  to  exprefs  the  coldnefs  of  the 
fpeaker,  there  indeed  the  redundancy  of  copulatives  is  a 
beauty  : 

Dining  one  day  at  an  alderman’s  in  the  city,  Peter  obferved 
him  expatiating  after  the  manner  of  his  brethren  in  the 
praifes  of  his  firloin  of  beef.”  ‘  Beef  (faid  the  fage  magi- 
ftrate)  is  the  king  of  meat:  beef  comprehends  in  it  the 
quinteflence  of  partridge,  and  quail,  and  venifon,  and  phea- 
fant,  and  plum- pudding,  and  cutlard."  T ale  of  a  Tub,  §  4. 
And  the  author  (hows  great  delicacy  of  tafte  by  varying  the  ex¬ 
predion  in  the  mouth  of  Peter,  who  is  reprefented  more  ani¬ 
mated:  “  Bread  (fays  he),  dear  brothers,  is  the  ftaff  ot  life;  in 
which  bread  is  -contained,  inclufive,  the  quinteflence  ot  beef, 
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mutton,  veal,  venifon,  partridge,  plum-pudding,  and  cuf- 
tard.” 

Another  cafe  mud  alfo  be  excepted.  Copulatives  have  a 
good  effect  where  the  intention  is  to  give  an  impreflion  of  a 
great  multitude  confiding  ef  many  divifions;  for  example: 
“  The  army  was  compofed  of  Grecians,  and  Carians,  and 
Lycians,  and  Pamphylians,  and  Phrygians.”  The  reafon  is, 
that  a  leifurely  Purvey,  which  is  expreffed  by  the  copulatives, 
makes  the  parts  appear  more  numerous  than  they  would  do  by 
a  hafty  Purvey:  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  army  appears  in  one 
group ;  in  the  former,  we  take  as  it  were  an  accurate  Purvey 
of  each  nation,  and  of  each  divifion. 

2.  To  pave  the  way  for  the  rules  of  arrangement,  it  will  be 
here  neceffary  to  explain  the  difference  between  a  natural  ftyle 
and  that  where  tranfpofition  or  inverfion  prevails.  In  a 
natural  ftyle,  relative  words  are  by  juxtapofition  connected 
with  thofe  to  which  they  relate,  going  before  or  after,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  language.  Again,  a  circum- 
ftance  connected  by  a  prepofition,  follows  naturally  the  word 
with  which  it  is  connected.  But  this  arrangement  may  be 
varied,  when  a  different  order  is  more  beautiful  :  a  circum- 
ftance  may  be  placed  before  the  word  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  prepofition;  and  may  be  interjeCted  even  between 
a  relative  word  and  that  to  which  it  relates.  When  fuch  li¬ 
berties  are  frequently  taken,  the  ftyle  becomes  •  inverted  or 
tranfpofed. 

But  as  the  liberty  of  inverfion  is  a  capital  point  in  the  pre- 
fent  fubjeCt,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine  it  more  narrowly, 
and  in  particular  to  trace  the  Peveral  degrees  in  which  an  in¬ 
verted  ftyle  recedes  more  and  more  from  that  which  is  natural. 
And  firft,  as  to  the  placing  a  circumftance  before  the  word 
with  which  it  is  connected,  this  is  the  eafieft  of  all  inverfion, 
even  Po  eafy  as  to  be  confident  with  a  ftyle  that  is  properly 
termed  natural :  witnefs  the  following  examples  : 

“  In  the  fincerity  of  my  heart,  I  profefs,”  &c. 

“  By  our  own  ill  management,  we  are  brought  to  Po  low  an 
ebb  ofwea'th  and  credit,  that,”  &c. 

“  On  Thurfday  morning  there  was  little  or  nothing  tranfaCI- 
ed  in  Change-alley.” 

“  At  St.  Bride’s  church  in  Fleet-ftreet,  Mr.  Woolfton  (who 
writ  againft  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour),  in  the  utmoft  terrors 
of  confcience,  made  a  public  recantation.” 

The  interjecting  a  circumftance  between  a  relative  word  and 
that  to  which  it  relates,  is  more  properly  termed  inverfion  ;  be- 
caufe,  by  a  disjunction  of  words  intimately  connected,  it  re¬ 
cedes  farther  from  a  natural  ftyle.  But  this  licence  has  degrees  ; 
for  the  disjunction  is  more  violent  in  Pome  cafes  than  in 
others. 

In  nature,  though  a  PubjeCt  cannot  exift  without  its  quali¬ 
ties,  nor  a  quality  without  a  PubjeCt ;  yet  in  our  conception  of 
thefe,  a  material  difference  may  be  remarked.  We  cannot 
conceive  a  quality  but  as  belonging  to  Pome  PubjeCt :  it  makes 
indeed  a  part  of  the  idea  which  is  formed  of  the  PubjeCt.  But 
the  oppofite  holds  not ;  for  though  we  cannot  form  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  PubjeCt  void  of  all  qualities,  a  partial  conception  may 
be  formed  of  it,  abftraCting  from  any  particular  quality  :  we 
can,  for  example,  form  the  idea  of  a  fine  Arabian  horfe  with¬ 
out  regard  to  his  colour,  or  of  a  white  horfe  without  regard  to 
his  fize.  Such  partial  conception  of  a  PubjeCt  is  ftill  more  eafy 
with  refpeCt  to  aCtion  or  motion,  which  is  an  occafional  attri¬ 
bute  only,  and  has  not  the  fame  permanency  wiih  colour  or 
figure  :  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  .motion  independent  of  a  bo¬ 
dy  ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  form  an  idea  of  a 
body  at  reft.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  degree  of  inverfion  de¬ 
pends  greatly  on  the  order  in  which  the  related  words  are 
placed  :  when  a  fubftantive  occupies  the  firft  place,  the  idea  it 
ftiggefts  muft  Pubfift  in  the  mind  at  leaft  for  a  moment,  inde¬ 


pendent  of  the  relative  words  afterward  introduced;  and  that 
moment  may  without  difficulty  be  prolonged  by  interjeftino-  a 
circumftance  between  the  fubftantive  and  its  connections  This 
liberty  therefore,  however  frequent,  will  Pearce  alone  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  denominate  a  ftyle  inverted.  The  cafe  is  very  differ¬ 
ent,  where  the  word  that  occupies  the  firft  place  denotes  a 
quality  or  an  aCtion  ;  for  as  thele  cannot  be  conceived  without 
a  PubjeCt,  they  cannot  without  greater  violence  be  feparated 
from  the  PubjeCt  that  follows  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  every  fuch 
Peparation  by  means  of  an  interjeCted  circumftance  belongs  to 
an  inverted  ftyle. 

To  illuftrate  this  doCtrine,  examples  are  neceffary.  In 
the  following,  the  word  firft  introduced  does  not  imply  a  re¬ 
lation  : 

- — - Nor  Eve  to  iterate 

Her  former  trefpafs  fear’d. 

- Hunger  and  third  at  once, 

Powerful  perfuaders,  quicken’d  at  the  Pcent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg’d  me  Po  keen. 

Moon  that  now  meet’ft  the  orient  fun,  nowfli’ft 
With  the  fix’d  liars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  files. 

And  ye  five  other  wand’ring  fires  that  move 
In  myftic  dance  not  without  Pong,  refound 
His  praife. 

Where  the  word  firft  introduced  imports  a  relation,  the  dif- 
junCIion  will  be  found  more  violent 

Of  man’s  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo, 

With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Reltore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  Peat, 

Sing,  heav’nly  mufe  ! 

- Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 

Of  this  round  world,  whofe  firft  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclos’d 
From  chaos  and  th’  inroad  of  darknefs  old, 

Satan  alighted  walks. 

- On  a  fudden  open  fly, 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  Pound, 

Th’  infernal  doors. 

- • - Wherein  remain’d, 

For  whatmould  elfe  ?  to  our  almighty  Poe 
Clear  viClory,  to  our  part. lofs  and  rout. 

Language  would  have  no  great  power,  were  it  confined  fo 
the  natural  order  of  ideas:  by  inverfion  a  thoufand  beauties 
may  be  compaffed,  which  muft  be  reiinquilhed  in  a  natural 
arrangement. 

Rules.  1.  In  the  arrangement  rtf  a  period,  as  well  as  in  a 
right  choice  of  words,  the  firft  and  great  objeCt  being  perfpi- 
cuity,  the  rule  above  laid  down,  that  perfpicuity  ought  not  to 
be  facrificed  to  any  other  beauty,  holds  equally  in  both.  Am¬ 
biguities  occafioned  by  a  wrong  arrangement  are  of  two  Ports  ; 
one  where  the  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  lenfe,  and  one 
where  the  Penfe  is  lefs  doubtful.  The  firft,  being  the  more 
culpable,  ffiall  take  the  lead,  beginning  with  examples  of  words 
put  in  a  wrong  place. 

“  How  much  the  imagination  of  fuch  a  prefence  muft  exalt  a 
genius,  we  may  obferve  merely  from  the  influence  which  an 
ordinary  prefence  has  over  men.”  Sbaftejb.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  leads  to  a  wrong  Penfe:  the  adverb  merely  feems  by  its 
pofition  to  affeCt  the  preceding  word;  whereas  it  is  intended  to 
affeCt  the  following  words,  an  ordinary  prefence ;  and  therefore 
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the  arrangement  ought  to  be  thus  :  “  How  much  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  fuch  a  prefence  muft  exalt  a  genius,  we  may  obferve 
from  the  influence  which  an  ordinary  prefence  merely  has  over 
men.”  [Or  better], — which  even  an  ordinary  prefence  has 
over  men.” 

“  Sixtus  the  Fourth  was,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  great  collector 
of  books  at  leaft.”  Boling.  The  expreflion  here.ieads  evidently 
to  a  wrong  fenfe  ;  the  adverb  at  leaft  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fubftantive  books,  but  with  collector,  thus  : 
“  Sixtus  the  Fourth  was  a  great  collector  at  leaft  of 
books.” 

Speaking  of  Louis  XIV.  “  If  he  was  not  the  greateft  king,  he 
was  the  beft  aCtor  of  majefty  at  leaft  that  ever  filled  a  throne.” 
Id.  Better  thus  :  “  If  he  was  not  the  greateft  king,  he  was 
at  leaft  the  beft  aCtor  of  majefty,”  &c.  1 his  arrangement 

removes  the  wrong  fenfe  occafioned  by  the  juxtapofition  of 
majefty  and  at  leaft. 

The  following  examples  are  of  a  wrong  arrangement  of 
members  : 

“  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  thofc  methods  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  piety,  which  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like 
ours  by  a  ftriCt  execution  of  the  laws.”  Swift.  The  ltruCture 
of  this  period  leads  to  a  meaning  which  is  not  the  author’s, 
viz.  power  limited  by  a  ftriCt  execution  of  the  laws.  That 
wrong  fenfe  is  removed  by  the  following  arrangement :  “  I 
have  confined  myfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the  advancement  of 
piety,  which,  by  a  ftriCt  execution  of  the  laws,  are  in  the 
power  of  a  prince  limited  like  ours.” 

“  This  morning,  when  one  of  lady  Lizard’s  daughters  was 
looking  over  fome  hoods  and  ribbands  brought  by  her  tirewo¬ 
man,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  employed  no  lefs  in 
examining  the  box  which  contained  them.”  Guardian.  The 
wrong  fenfe  occafioned  by  this  arrangement  may  be  eafily  pre¬ 
vented  by  varying  it  thus  :  “  This  morning,  when,  with  great 
care  and  diligence,  one  of  lady  Lizard’s  daughters  was  looking 
over  fome  hoods  and  ribbands,”  &c. 

“  A  great  ftone  that  I  happened  to  find  after  a  long  fearch 
by  the  fea-thore,  ferved  me  for  an  anchor.”  Swift.  One 
would  think  that  the  fearch  was  confined  to  the  fea-fhore ;  but 
as  the  meaning  is,  that  the  great  ftone  was  found  by  the  fea- 
fhore,  the  period  ought  to  be  arranged  thus  :  “  A  great  ftone 
that,  after  a  long  fearch,  I  happened  to  find  by  the  fea-fhore, 
ferved  me  for  an  anchor.” 

Next  of  a  wrong  arrangement  where  the  fenfe  fs  left  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  beginning,  as  in  the  former  fort,  with  examples  of  a 
wrong  arrangement  of  words  in  a  member  : 

“  Thefe  forms  of  converfation  by  degrees  multiplied  and 
grew  troublefome.”  Spelt.  Here.it  is  left  doubtful  whether 
the  modification  by  degrees  relates  to  the  preceding  member 
or  to  what  follows  :  it  thould  be,  “  Thefe  forms  of  converfation 
multiplied  by  degrees.  ” 

“  Nor  does  this  falfe  modefty  expofe  us  only  to  fuch  aCtions 
as  arc  indifcreet,  but  very  often  to  fuch  as  are  highly  criminal.” 
Spelt.  The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following  arrange¬ 
ment  :  “  Nor  does  this  falfe  modefty  expofe  us  to  fuch  aCtions 
only  as  are  indifcreet,”  See. 

“  The  empire  of  Blefufcu  is  an  ifland  fituated  to  the 
north- eaft  fide  of  Lilliput,  from  whence  it  is  parted  only  by 
a  channel  of  800  yards  wide.”  Swift.  The  ambiguity  may 
be  removed  thus  :  “  from  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  of 
800  yards  wide  only.” 

In  the  following  examples  the  fenfe  is  left  doubtful  by 
wrong  arrangement  of  members  : 

“  The  minifter  who  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation,  like  a  little 
ftatue  placed  on  a  mighty  pedeftal,  will  always  have  his  jea- 
loufy  llrong  about  him.”  Bolingb.  Here,  l'o  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  arrangement,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
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objeCt  introduced  by  way  of  fimile  relates  to  what  goes  b afore 
or  to  what  follows.  The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arrangement  :  “  The  minifter  who,  like  a  little  ftatue 
placed  on  a  mighty  pedeftal,  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation,  will 
always,”  Sec. 

Speaking  of  the  fuperftitious  practice  of  locking  up  the 
room  where  a  perfon  of  diltinCtion  dies  :  “  The  knight,  feeing 
his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  final!  a  compafs,  and  himfelf  in 
a  manner  fliut  out  of  his  own  houfe,  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother ,  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  ex- 
orcifed  by  his  chaplain.”  Spelt.  Better  thus  :  “  The  knight, 
feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  and  him- 
lelf  in  a  manner  lliut  out  of  his  own  houfe,  ordered,  upon  the 
death  of  his  mother,  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open.” 

Speaking  of  fome  indecencies  in  converfation  :  “  As  it  is 
impoflible  for  fuch  an  irrational  way  of  converfation  to  lall  long 
among  a  people  that  make  any  profeffion  of  religion,  or  (how 
of  modefty,  if  the  country  gentlemen  get  into  it,  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  left  in  the  lurch.”  lb.  The  ambiguity  vanithes  in 
the  following  arrangement :  “  the  country  gentlemen,  if  they 
get  into  it,  will  certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch.” 

“  And  fince  it  is  necefi'ary  that  there  fliould  be  a  perpetual 
intercourfe  of  buying  and  felling,  and  dealing,  upon  credit, 
where  fraud  is  permitted  or  connived  at,  or  bath  no  law  to 
punifh  itj  the  honeft  dealer  is  always  undone,  and  the  knave 
gets  the  advantage.”  Swift.  Better  thus  :  “  And  fince  it  is 
neceflary  that  there  (hould  be  a  perpetual  intercourfe  of  buying 
and  felling,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  the  honeft  dealer,  where 
fraud  is  permitted  or  connived  at,  or  hath  no  law  to  punifli  it, 
is  always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage.” 

From  thefe  examples,  the  following  obfervation  will  occur  : 
That  a  circumftance  ought  never  to  be  placed  between  two  ca¬ 
pital  members. of  a  period  ;  for  by  fuch  fituation  it  muft  always 
be  doubtful,  fo  far  as  we  gather  from  the  arrangement,  to 
which  of  the  two  members  it  belongs  :  where  it  is  interjeCted, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  between  parts  of  the  member  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs,  the  ambiguity  is  removed,  and  the  capital  members  are 
kept  diftirift,  which  is  a  great  beauty  in  compofition.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  to  preferve  members  diltinCt  that  fignify  things  diftin- 
guilhed  in  the  thought,  the  beft  method  is,  to  place  firft  in 
the  confequent  member  fome  word  that  cannot  conneft  with 
what  precedes  it. 

If  it  (hall  be  thought  that  the  objections  here  are  too  feru- 
pulous,  and  that  the  defeat  of  perfpicuity  is  eafily  fupplied  by 
accurate  punctuation  ;  the  anfwer  is.  That  punctuation  may 
remove  an  ambiguity,  but  will  never  produce  that  peculiar 
beauty  which  is  perceived  when  the  fenfe  comes  out  clearly 
and  diftinCtly  by  means  of  a  happy  arrangement.  Such  in¬ 
fluence  has  this  beauty,  that,  by  a  natural  tranfition  of  per¬ 
ception,  it  is  communicated  to  the  very  found  of  the  words, 
fo  as  in  appearance  to  improve  the  mufic  of  the  period.  But 
as  this  curious  fubjeCt  comes  in  more  properly  elfewhere,  it  is 
fufficient  at  prefent  to  appeal  to  experience,  that  a  period,  fo 
arranged  as  to  bring  out  the  fenfe  clear,  feems  always  more 
mufical  than  where  the  fenfe  is  left  in  any  degree  doubttul. 

The  next  rule  is,  That  words  exprefling  things  conncCtcd  in 
the  thought,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  together  as  poflible.  This 
rule  is  derived  immediately  from  human  nature,  prone  in  every 
inftance  to  place  together  things  in  any  manner  connected : 
where  things  are  arranged  according  to  their  connections,  we 
have  a  fenfe  of  order  j  otherwife  we  have  a  fenfe  of  diforder, 
as  of  things  placed  by  chance  :  and  we  naturally  place  words 
in  the  fame  order  in  which  we  would  place  the  things  they 
lignify.  The  bad  efleCt  of  a  violent  feparation  of  words  or 
members  thus  intimately  connected,  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples  : 

“  For  the  Englilh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very'  often  dif- 
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-po^bd,  by  that  gloominefs  and  melancholy  of  temper  which  is 
fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many  wild  notions  and  vifions, 
to  which  others  are  not  fo  liable.”  Spec?.  Here  the  verb  or 
affertion  is,  by  a  pretty  long  circumftance,  violently  feparated 
from  the  fubjeft  to  which  it  refers  :  this  makes  a  harth  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  thedefs  excufable  that  the  fault  is  eafily  prevented  by 
placing  the  circumftance  before  the  verb,  after  the  following 
manner  :  “  For  the  Englifh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  by  that 
gloominefs  and  melancholy  of  temper  which  is  fo  frequent  in 
our  nation,  are  often  difpofed  to  many  wild  notions,”  &c. 

“  From  whence  we  may  date  likewife  the  rivalfhip  of  the 
houfe  of  France,  for  we  may  reckon  that  of  Valois  and  that 
of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this  occafion,  and  the  houfe  of  Auttria, 
that  continues  at  this  day,  and  has  oft  coft  fo  much  blood 
and  fomuch  treafure  in  the  courfe  of  it.”  Bolingbr. 

“  It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous  therefore  in  fuch  a 
country,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  abbot  of  St.  Real’s, 
which  was  Savoy,  J  think  3  or  in  Peru,  under  the  incas,  where 
Garcilaflo  de  la  Vega  fays  it  was  lawful  for  none  but  the  nobi¬ 
lity  to  ftudy — for  men  of  all  degrees  to  inftrucl  themfelves  in 
thole  affairs  wherein  they  may  be  aCtors,  or  judgars  of  thol'e 
that  a£t,  or  controllers  of  thofe  that  judge.”  Ibid. 

“  If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for  which 
anecdote  we  have,  if  [  miftakenot,  the  authority  of  Polybius, 
as  well  as  fome  verfes  of  Nevius  preferved  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
had  been  educated  by  Olympias  at  the  court  of  Philip,  it  is 
improbable  that  he  would  have  reftored  the  beautiful  Spa¬ 
niard.”  Ibid. 

If  any  one  have  a  curiolity  for  more  fpecimens  of  this  kind, 
they  will  be  found  without  number  in  the  works  of  the  fame 
author. 

A  pronoun,  which  faves  the  naming  a  perfon  or  thing  a 
fecond  time,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  name 
of  that  perfon  or  thing.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  foregoing 
rule  ;  and  with  the  reafon  there  given,  another  occurs,  viz. 
That  if  other  ideas  intervene,  it  is  difficult  to  recal  the  perfon 
or  thing  by  reference. 

“  It  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  tranfmitted  to 
me  from  foreign  parts,  they  would  fill  a  volume,  and  be  a  full 
defence  againft  all  that  Mr.  Partridge,  or  his  accomplices  of 
the  Portugal  inquifition,  will  be  ever  able  to  obje£t  3  who,  by 
the  way,  are  the  only  enemies  my  predictions  have  ever  met 
with  at  home  or  abroad.”  Better  thus  :  “  and  be  a  full 
defence  againtt  all  that  can  be  objected  by  Mr.  Partridge,  or 
his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquifition  ;  who,  by  the  way, 
are,”  &c. 

“  There  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  human  figure 
throughout  this  kingdom,  whofe  whole  fubfiftence,”  &c.  Swift. 
Better:  “  1  here  being,  throughout  this  kingdom,  a  round 
million  of  creatures  in  human  figure,  whofe  whole  fubfiftence,” 
&c. 

The  following  rule  depends  on  the  communication  of  emo¬ 
tions  to  related  objects  ;  a  principle  in  human  nature  that  hath 
an  extenfive  operation  :  and  we  find  this  operation,  even  where 
the  objects  are  net  otherwife  related  than  by  juxtapofition  of 
the  words  that  exprefs  them.  Hence,  to  elevate  or  deprefs  an 
object,  one  method  is,  to  join  it  in  the  expreffion  with  another 
that  is  naturally  high  or  low  :  witnefs  the  following  fpeech  of 
Eumenes  to  the  Roman  fenate  : 

M  Caufam  veniendi  fibi  Romatn  fuifte,  praeter  cupidita.tem 
vifendi  deos  bomhufque,  quorum  beneficio  in  ea  fortuna  effet, 
fupra  quam  ne  optare  quidem  auderet,  etiam  ut  coram  moneret 
fenatum  ut  Perfei  conatus  obviatn  iret.”  Livy.  To  join  the 
Romans  with  the  gods  in  the  fame  enunciation,  is  an  artful 
ftroke  of  flattery,  becaufe  it  tacitly  puts  them  on  a  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  an  object  is 
done  fuccefsfully  by  ranking  it  with  one  that  is  really  law : 


“  I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  readinefs  for  tthe  next 
winter 3  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  pleafe  more  than  the  opera 
or  puppet- thow.”  Sped?. 

“  Manifold  have  been  the  judgments  which  Heaven  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  chaftifement  of  a  finful  people,  has  in¬ 
flicted  upon  whole  nations.  For  when  the  degeneracy  becomes 
common,  it  is  but  juft  the  puniffiment  ffiould  be  general.  Of 
this  kind,  in  our  own  unfortunate  country,  was  that  deftruCtive 
peftilence,  whole  mortality  was  fo  fatal  as  to  fweep  away,  if 
Sir  William  Petty  may  be-believed,  five  millions  of  Chriftian 
fouls,  befides  women  and  Jews.”  Arbuihnot. 

“  Such  alfo  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  enfuing  in  this 
famous  metropolis  of  London,  which  confirmed,  according  to 
the  computation  of  Sir  Samuel  Moreland,  100,000  houles,  not 
to  mention  churches  and  ftables.”  Ibid. 

“  But  on  condition  it  might  pafs  into  a  law,  I  would  gladly 
exempt  both  lawyers  of  all  ages,  fubaltern  and  field  officers, 
young  heirs,  dancing-mafters,  pick-pockets,  and  playejrs.” — • 
Swift. 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  fea,  to  chaos  fall, 

Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  perifh  all. 

Rape  of  the  Loci. 

Cireumftances  in  a  period  refemble  fmall  ftones  in  a  build- 
ing,  employed  to  fill  up  vacuities  among  thofe  of  a  larger  fize. 
In  the  arrangement  of  a  period,  fuch  under  parts  crowded  to¬ 
gether  make  a  poor  figure  ;  and  never  are  graceful  but  when 
interfperfed  among  the  capital  parts. 

“  It  is  likewife  nrged,  that  there  are,  by  computation,  in  this 
kingdom,  above  10,000  parfons,  whofe  revenues,  added  to  thofe 
of  my  lords  the  biffiops,  would  fuffice  to  maintain,”  &c.  S-wft =. 
Here  two  cireumftances,  viz.  by  computation,  and  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  are  crowded  together  unnecelLrily.  They  make  a  better 
appearance  feparated  in  the  following  manner:  “  It  is  likewife 
urged,  that  in  this  kingdom  there  are  by  computation  above 
ic,o“o  parions,”  3cc. 

If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  fooner  a  circumftance  is 
introduced,  the  better  ;  becaufe  cireumftances  are  proper  for 
that  coolnefs  of  mind,  with  which  we  begin  a  period  as  well  as 
a  volume  :  in  the  progrefs,  the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  greater 
relilh  for  matters  of  importa»ce.  When  a  circumftance  is 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  period;  or  near  the  beginning,, 
the  tranfition  from  it  to  the  principal  fubjeCt  is  agreeable  :  it 
is  like  afeending,  or  going  upward.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a  bad  effcCt  ;  for  after  being 
engaged  in  the  principal  fubjeft,  one  is  with  reluctance  brought 
down  to  give  attention  to  a  circumflance.  Flence  evidently 
the  preference  of  the  following  arrangement,  “Whether  in 
any  country  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  been 
made,  feems  doubtful  5"  before  this  other,  “  Whether  a 
choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  in  any  country  been 
made,”  &c. 

For  this  reafon  the  following  period  is  exceptionable  in  point 
of  arrangement :  “  I  have  confidered  formerly,  with  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  the  fubjeCt  upon  which  you  command  me  to 
communicate  my  thoughts  to  you.”  Boling .  Which,  with, 
a  flight  alteration,  may  be  improved  thus  :  “  I  have  for¬ 

merly,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  confidered  the  fubjeCt,” 
&c. 

Swift,  fpeaking  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education  :  “  And 
although  they  may  be,  and  too  often  are,  drawn  by  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  youth,  and  the  opportunities  of  a  large  fortune,  into 
fome  irregularities,  when  they  come  forward  into  the  gre  it  World  3 
it  js  ever  with  reluCtance  and  compunCtion  of  mind,  becaufe 
their  bias  to  virtue  ftill  continues.”  Better:  “  And  although, 
when  they  come  forward  into  the  great  world,  they  may  be,  and 
too  often,”  &c. 
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In  arranging  a  period,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  in 
What  part  of  it  a  word  makes  the  greateft  figure,  whether  at 
the  beginning,  during  the  courfe,  or  at  the  dole.  The  break¬ 
ing  filence  roufes  the  attention,  and  prepares  for  a  deep  im¬ 
preffion  at  the  beginning  :  the  beginning,  however,  mult  yield 
to  the  dole  ;  which  being  fucceeded  by  a  paufe,  affprds  time 
for  a  word  to  make  its  deepeft  impreffion.  Hence  the  follow¬ 
ing  rule,  That  to  give  the  utmoft  force  to  a  period,  it  ought,  if 
poilible,  to  be  clofed  with  that  word  which  makes  the  greateft 
figure.  The  opportunity  of  a  paufe  ftiould  not  be  thrown  away 
upon  acceft’ories,  but  referved  for  the  principal  objed,  in  order 
that  it  may  make  a  full  impreffion  :  which  is  an  additional  rea- 
fon  againft  doling  a  period  without  a  circumftance.  There 
are,  however,  periods  that  admit  not  fuch  a  ftrudure  ;  and  in 
-that  cafe  the  capital  word  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  placed  in  the 
front,  which  next  to  the  clofe  is  the  racft  advantageous  for 
making  an  impreffion.  Hence,  in  directing  our  difcourfe  to  a 
man  of  figure,  we  ought  to  begin  with  his  name ;  and  one 
will  be  fenlible  of  a  degradation  when  this  rule  is  negleded,  as 
it  frequently  is  for  the  fake  of  verfc.  We  give  the  following 
examples : 

Integer  vitae,  fcelerifque  purus. 

Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  neque  arcu, 

Nec  venenatis  gravida  fagittis, 

Fufce,  pharetra.  Herat.  Carm.l.  i.  ode  'll. 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n’ai  point  d'autre  crainte. 

In  thefe  examples,  the  name  of  the  perfon  addrefted  to  makes 
a  mean  figure,  being  like  a  circumftanee  flipped  into  a  corner. 
That  this  criticifm  is  well  founded,  we  need  no  other  proof  than 
Asdifon’s  tranilation  of  the  laft  example  : 

O  Abner  1  1  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  but  him: 

Guardian ,  N°  117* 

O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  Hie  cry’d, 

Againft  thy  only  fon  ?  What  fury,  O  fon, 

Pollefles  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Againft  thy  father’3  head  ? 

Paradife  Left ,  booh  ii.  /.  727. 

Every  one  muft  be  fenlible  of  a  dignity  in  the  invocation  at 
the  beginning,  which  is  not  attained  by  that  in  the  middle.  It 
is  not  meant,  however,  to  cenfure  this  paflage  ;  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  it  appears  beautiful,  by  diftinguilhing  the  refpebl  that  is  due 
to  a  father  from  that  which  is  due  to  a  fon. 

The  fubftance  of  what  is  faid  in  this  and  the  foregoing  lec¬ 
tion,  upon  the  method  of  arranging  words  in  a  period,  fo  as  to 
make  the  deepeft  impreffion  with  refpeeft  to  found  as  well  as 
fignification,  is  comprehended  in  the  following  obfervation  r — 
That  order  of  words  in  a  period  will  always  bethemoft  agreeable, 
where,  .without  obfeuring  the  fenfe,  the  moft  important  images, 
the  moft  fonorous  words,  and  the  longelt  members,  bring  up 
the  rear.  , 

Hitherto  of  arranging  fingle  words,  fingle  members,  and 
fingle  circumftances.  But  the  enumeration  of  many  particu¬ 
lars  in  the  fame  period  is  often  neceffary  :  and  the  queftion  is, 
In  what  order  fiiould  they  be  placed  ?  And,  firft,  with  refpebt 
to  the  enumerating  particulars  of  equal  rank  :  As  there  is  no 
caule  for  preferring  any  one  before  the  reft,  it  is  indifferent  to 
the  mind  in  what  order  they  he  viewed  j  therefore  it  is  indif¬ 
ferent  in  what  order  they  be  named,  idly,  If  a  number  of 
objects  of  the  fame  kind,  differing  only  in  fize,  are  to  be  ranged 
along  a  ftraight  line,  the  moft  agreeable  order  to  the  eye  is 
that  of  an  increafing  fenes  :  in  lurveying  a  number  of  fuch 
objects,  beginniiig  at  the  leaft,  and  proceeding  to  greater  and 
greater,  the  mind  fwells  gradually  with  the  fucceffive  ohjefts, 
and  in  its  progrefs  has  a  very  fenfible  pleafure.  Precileiy  for 
Vojl,  V 
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the  fame  reafon,  words  exprefflve  of  fuch  ohje£Is  ought  to  he 
placed  in  the  fame  order.  The  beauty  of  this  figure,  which 
may  he  termed  a  climax  in  Jenfe,  has  efcaped  lord  llolingbroke 
in  the  firft  member  of  the  following  period  :  “  Let  hut  one 
great,  brave,  difinterelled,  active  man  arife,  and  he  will  be  re¬ 
ceived,  followed,  and  almoft  adored.”  The  following  arrange¬ 
ment  has  fenfibly  a  better  effeft  :  “I.et  but  one  brave,  great, 
a£Uve,  difinterefted  man  arife,”  Ac.  Whether  the  fame  rule 
ought  to  be  followed  in  enumerating  men  of  different  ranks, 
feems  doubtful  f  on  the  one  hand,  a  number  of  perfons  pre- 
fented  to  the  eye  in  form  of  an  increafing  feries,  is  undoab:ed!y 
the  moft  agreeable  order  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  every  lift  of 
names,  we  fet  the  perfon  of  the  greateft  dignity  at  the  top,  and 
defeend  gradually  through  his  inferiors.  AVhere  the  puipofe  is 
to  honour  the  perfons  named  according  to  their  rank,  the  latter 
ought  to  be  followed  ;  but  every  one  who  regards  himfeif  only, 
or  his  reader,  will  choofe  the  former  order,  ^dly,  As  the 
fenfe  of  order  dire6ls  the  eye  to  defeend  from  the  principal  to 
its  greateft  accelfory,  and  from  the  whole  to  its  greateft  part, 
and  in  the  fame  order  through  all  the  parts  and  acceffories,  till 
we  arrive  at  the  minuteft ;  the  fame  order  ought  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  enumeration  of  fuch  particulars. 

When  force  and  livelinefs  of  expreffion  are  demanded,  the 
rule  is,  to  fufpend  the  thought  as  long  as  poffible,  and  to  bring 
it  out  full  and  entire  at  the  clofe :  which  cannot  be  done  but 
by  inverting  the  natural  arrangement.  By  introducing  a  word 
or  member  before  its  time,  curiofity  is  raifed  about  what  is  to 
follow  ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  have  our  curiofity  gratified  at 
the  clofe  of  the  period  :  the  pleafure  we  feel  refembles  that  of 
feeing  a  ftroke  exerted  upon  a  body  by  the  whole  colle&ed 
force  of  the  agent.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  period  is  fo 
conftrufted  as  to  admit  more  than  one  complete  clofe  in  the 
fenfe,  the  curiofity  of  the  reader  is  exhaufted  at  the  firft  clofe, 
and  what  follows  appears  languid  or  fuperfiuous  :  his  difap- 
pointment  contributes  alfo  to  that  appearance,  when  he  finds, 
contrary  to  expeftation,  that  the  period  is  not  yet  finifhed. — ■ 
Cicero,  and  after  him  Quintilian,  recommend  the  verb  to  the 
laft  place.  This  method  evidently  tends  to  fufpend  the  fenfe 
till  the  clofe  of  the  period  :  for  without  the  verb  the  fenfe  can¬ 
not  be  complete  :  and  when  the  verb  happens  to  be  the  capi¬ 
tal  word,  which  it  frequently  is,  it  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  the 
laft,  according  to  another  rule  above  laid  down.  The  follow¬ 
ing  period  is  placed  in  its  natural  order  :  “  Were  inllruftion 
an  eflential  circumftance  in  epic  poetry,  I  doubt  whether  a  fin¬ 
gle  inftance  could  be  given  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition 
in  any  language.”  The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  full  clofe 
upon  the  word  compofition  ;  after  which  it  goes  on  languidly, 
and  clofes  without  force.  This  blemifti  will  he  avoided  by 
the  following  arrangement  :  “  Were  inltruftion  an  efiential 
circumftance  in  epic  poetry,  I  doubt  whether,  iu  any  lan¬ 
guage,  a  fingle  inftance  could  be  given  of  this  fpecies  of  com¬ 
pofition.” 

“  Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have  made  ufe  of  this 
Platonic  notion,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  fubfiftence  of  our  paf- 
fions  after  death,  with  great  beauty  and  ftrength  of  reafon.* 
Spedl. — Better  thus :  “  Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have, 
with  great  beauty  and  ftrength  of  reafon,  made  ufe  of  this  Pla¬ 
tonic  notion,”  &c, 

“  Men  of  the  bed  fenfe  have  been  touched,  more  or  lets, 
with  thefe  groundlefs  horrors  and  prefages  of  futurity,  upon 
furveying  the  moft  indifferent  works  of  nature.”  Ib.  Better, 
“  Upon  lurveying  the  moft  indifferent  works  of  nature,  men  of 
the  belt  fenfe,”  &c. 

“  She  loon  informed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in;  whrch, 
notwithftanding  all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  more  fwvet 
than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  company  of  his  Balfora." 
Guardian. — Bitter,  “  She  loon,  &c.  which  appeared  to  him, 
if 
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in  the  company  of  his  Balfora,  more  fweet  than  the  bower  of 
Mahomet.” 

None  of  the  rules  for  the  compofition  of  periods  are  more 
liable  to  be  abufed  than  thofe  lalt  mentioned  ;  witnefs  many 
Latin  writers,  among  the  modems  efpecially,  whole  ftyle,  by 
inverfions  too  violent,  is  rendered  harfh  and  obfcure.  Sufpen- 
Aon  of  the  thought  till  the  clofe  of  the  period  ought  never  to 
fce  preferred  before  perl'picuity.  Neither  ought  fuch  fufpenlion 
to  be  attempted  in  a  long  period,  becaule  in  that  cafe  the  mind 
is  bewildered  amidft  a  profulion  of  words  :  a  traveller,  while 
he  is  puzzled  about  the  road,  relifhes  not  the  tineft  profpedl : 

“  All  the  rich  prefents  which  Aliyages  had  given  him  at  part¬ 
ing,  keeping  only  forre  Median  horfes,  in  order  to  propagate 
the  breed  of  them  in  Perlia,  he  diftributed  among  his  friends 
whom  he  left  at  the  court  of  Ecbatana.”  Trav.  of  Cyrus. 

III.  Beauties  from  a  refemblance  between  Sound-and  Signifi¬ 
cation.  There  being  frequently  a  ftrong  refemblance  of  one 
found  to  another,  it  will  not  be  furprifing  to  find  an  articulate 
found  refefnbling  one  that  is  not  articulate  :  thus  the  found  of 
a  bow-firing  is  imitated  by  the  words  that  exprel's  it : 

■ - - - The  firing  let  fly. 

Twang'd Jhort  and Jharp,  like  the  fhrill  fwallow’s  cry. 

Odyffey,  xxi.  449. 

The  found  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood  : 

Loud  founds  the  ax,  redoubling  ftrokes  on  ftrokes. 

On  all  Ades  round  the  foreft  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.  Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown, 

Then  rujlling,  crackling,  crajbing,  thunder  down. 

Iliad,  xxiii.  144. 

But  when  loud  furges  lafh  the  founding  there, 

The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fhould  like  the  torrent  roar. 

Pope's  EJfay  on  Criticifm,  369. 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  feene  of  horror  forms, 

And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  ftorms  : 

"When  the  tide  rufhes  from  her  rumbling  caves. 

The  rough  rock  roars  ;  tumultuous  boil  the  waves. 

Pope. 

No  perfon  can  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  caufe  of  this  beauty;  it 
is  obvioufly  that  of  imitation. 

That  there  is  any  other  natural  refemblance  of  found  to 
fignifi cation,  mutt  not  be  taken  for  granted.  There  is  no  re¬ 
femblance  of  found  to  motion,  nor  of  found  tofentiment.  We 
are,  however,  apt  to  be  deceived  by  artful  pronunciation  :  the 
fame  paffage  may  be  pronounced  in  many  different  tones,  ele¬ 
vated  or  humble,  fweet  or  harfh,  brifk.  or  melancholy,  l'o  as  to 
accord  with  the  thought  or  fentiment :  fuch  concord  mull  be 
ditfinguifhed  from  that  concord  between  found  and  fenfe  which 
is  perceived  in  fome  exprefflons  independent  of  artful  pronun¬ 
ciation  ;  the  latter  is  the  poet’s  work,  the  former  mull  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  reader.  Another  thing  contributes  full  more  to 
the  deceit  :  in  language,  found  and  fenfe  being  intimately 
connedled,  the  properties  of  the  one  are  readily  communicated 
to  the  other  ;  for  example,  the  quality  of  grandeur,  of  fweet- 
uefs,  or  of  melancholy,  though  belonging  to  the  thought  folely, 
is  transferred  to  the  words,  which  by  that  means  refemble  in 
appearance  the  thought  that  is  exprefledby  them..  That  there 
may  be  a  refemblance  of  articulate  founds  to  fome  that  are  not- 
articulate,  is  felf-evident ;  and  that  in  fadb  there  exift  fuch  re- 
femblances  fuccefsfully  employed  by  writers  of  genius,  is  clear 
from  the  foregoing  examples,  and  from  maay  others  that 
might  be  given.  But  we  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  this 
natural  refemblance  can  be  carried  no  farther ;  the  objedls  of 
the  different  fenfes  differ  fo  widely  from  each  other,  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  any  refemblance ;  found  in  particular,  whether  articulate 


or  inarticulate,  refembles  not  in  any  degree  tafte,  fmell,  nor 
motion  :  and  as  little  can  it  refemble  any  internal  fentiment, 
feeling,  or  emotion.  But  mull  we  then  admit,  that  nothing  but 
found  can  be  imitated  by  found  ?  Taking  imitation  in  its  pro¬ 
per  fenfe,  as  importing  a  refemblance  between  two  objedls,  the 
propofition  mutt  be  admitted  :  and  yet  in  many  paflages  that 
are  not  deferiptive  of  found,  every  one  mutt  be  fenfible  of  a 
peculiar  concord  between  the  found  of  the  words  and  their 
meaning.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fadl,  what  remains 
is  to  enquire  into  its  caufe. 

Relembling  caufes  may  produce  effedts  that  have  no  refem¬ 
blance  ;  and  caufes  that  have  no  refemblance  may  produce  re- 
fembling  effedts.  A  magnificent  building,  for  example,  re¬ 
fembles  not  in  any  degree  an  heroic  adlion  ;  and  yet  the  emo¬ 
tions  they  produce  are  concordant,  and  bear  a  refemblance  to 
each  other.  We  are  frill  more  fenfible  of  this  refemblance  in  a 
fong,  when  the  mufic  is  properly  adapted  to  the  fentiment : 
there  is  no  refemblance  between  the  thought  and  found  ;  but 
there  is  the  ftrongeft  refemblance  between  the  emotion  raifed  by 
mufic  tender  and  pathetic,  and  that  raifed  by  the  complaint  of 
an  unfuccefsful  lover.  Applying  this  obfervation  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjedl,  it  appears,  that,  in  fome  inftances,  the  found 
even  of  a  Angle  word  makes  an  imprelfion  refembling  that 
which  is  made  by  the  thing  it  fignifies  :  witnefs  the  word  run¬ 
ning,  compofed  of  two  fhort  fyllables ;  and  more  remarkably 
the  words  rapidity,  impetuofity,  precipitation .  Brutal  manners 
produce  in  the  fpedtator  an  emotion  not  unlike  what  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  harfh  and  rough  found;  and  hence  the  beauty  of  the 
figurative  expreflion,  rugged  manners.  Again,  the  word  little, 
being  pronounced  with  a  very  fmali  aperture  of  the  mouth,  has 
a  weak  and  faint  found,  which  makes  an  impreflion  refembling 
that  made  by  a  diminutive  objedl.  This  refemblance  of 
effedls  is  ftill  more  remarkable  where  a  number  of  words 
are  connedled  in  a  period  :  words  pronounced  in  fucceflion 
make  often  a  ftrong  impreflion ;  and  when  this  impreflion 
happens  to  accord  with  that  made  by  the  fenfe,  we  are 
fenfible  of  a  complex  emotion,  peculiarly  pleafant ;  one 
proceeding  from  the  fentiment,  and  one  from  the  melody  or 
found  of  the  words.  But  the  chief  pleafure  proceeds  from.: 
having  thefe  two  concordant  emotions  combined  in  perfeft 
harmony,  and  carried  on  in  the  mind  to  a  full  clofe.  Except 
in  the  Angle  cafe  where  found  is  deferibed,  all  the  examples 
given  by  critics  of  fenfe  being  imitated  in  found,  refolve  into  a 
refemblance  of  effedls  :  emotions  raifed  by  found  and  Agnifica- 
tion  may  have  a  refemblance;  but  found  itfelf  cannot  have  a 
refemblance  to  any  thing  but  found. 

Proceeding  now  to  particulars,  and  beginning  with  thofe 
cafes  where  the  emotions  have  the  ftrongeft  refemblance,  we 
obferve,  Arft,  That  by,  a  number  of  fyllables  in  fucceflion,  an 
emotion  is  fometimes  raifed,  extremely  ftmilar  to  that  raifed  by* 
fticceffive  motion  ;  which  may  be  evident  even  to  thofe  who  are 
defedlive  in  tafte,  from  the  following  fadl,  that  the  term  move¬ 
ment  in  all  languages  is  equally  applied  to  both.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  fucceflive  motion,  fuch  as  walking,  running,  galloping, 
can  be  imitated  by  a  fucceflion  of  long  or  fhort  fyllables,  or  By 
a  due  mixture  of  both  :  for  example,  flow  motion  may  be  juft- 
ly  imitated  in  a  verfe  where  long  fyllables  prevail ;  efpecially 
when  aided  by  a  flow  pronunciation  : 

Illi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  toilunt*  Georg,  iv.  174I 

On  the  other  hand,  fvvift  motion  is  imitated  by  a  fucceflion  o£ 
fhort  fyllables  : 

Quadmpedante  putrem  Tonitu  quatit  ungula  campum* 
Again  : 

Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neaue  commovet  alas* 
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Thirdly,  A  line  eompofed  of  tnonofyllable3  makes  an  im- 
preffion  by  the  frequency  of  its  paufes,  limilar  to  what  is  made 
by  laborious  interrupted  motion  : 

With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan. 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftone. 

Odyjfey,  xi.  736. 

Firft  march  the  heavy  mules  fecurely  flow; 

O’er  hills,  o’er  dales,  o’er  crags,  o’er  rocks  they  go. 

Iliad,  xxiii.  138. 

Fourthly',  The  impreflion  made  by  rough  founds  in  fucceffion, 
refembles  that  made  by  rough  or  tumultuous  motion  :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  impreflion  of  fmooth  founds  refembles  that  of 
gentle  motion.  The  following  is  an  example  of  both : 

Two  craggy  rocks  projecting  to  the  main, 

The  roaring  wind’s  tempeftuous  rage  reftrain  ; 

Within,  the  waves  in  fofter  murmurs  glide, 

And  (hips  fecure  without  their  haulfers  ride. 

Odyjfey,  iii.  118. 

Another  example  of  the  latter  : 

Soft  is  the  ftrain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  fmooth  ftream  in  fmoother  numbers  flows. 

Ejfay  on  Criticifm,  366. 

Fifthly,  Prolonged  motion  is  exprefled  in  an  Alexandrine 
line.  The  firft  example  fhall  be  of  a  flow  motion  prolonged  : 

A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong, 

That,  like  a  wounded  fnake,  drags  its  flow  length  along. 

Ib.  356. 

The  next  example  is  of  forcible  motion  prolonged  : 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before. 

Wide-rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  ftiore. 

Iliad,  xiii.  1004. 

The  laft  (hall  be  of  rapid  motion  prolonged  : 

Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 

Flies  o’er  the  unbending  corn,  and  fkims  along  the  main. 

Ejfay  on  Criticifm,  373. 

Again,  fpeaking  of  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  : 

Still  gathering  force,  it  fmokes,  and,  urg’d  amain, 

Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down  impetuous  to  the  plain. 

Iliad,  xiii.  197. 

Sixthly,  A  period  confiding  moftly  of  long  fyllables,  that  is, 
of  fyllables  pronounced  flow,  producelh  an  emotion  refembling 
faintly  that  which  is  produced  by  gravity  and  folemnity. 
Hence  the  beauty  of  the  following  verfe : 

Olli  fedato  refpondet  corde  Latinus. 

It  refembles  equally  an  objeCt  that  is  infipid  and  uninterefting. 

Taedet  quotidianarum  harum  formarum. 

Terence. 

Seventhly,  A  flow  fucceffion  of  ideas  is  a  circumftance  that 
belongs  equally  to  fettled  melancholy,  and  to  a  period  com- 
pofed  of  polyfyllables  pronounced  flow ;  and  hence,  by 
fimilarity  of  emotions,  the  latter  b  imitative  of  the  former  : 

In  thefe  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  cells, 

Where  heav’nly-penfive  contemplation  dwells, 

And  ever-mufing  melancholy  reigns. 

Fife,  Eloi/a  to  Abelard. 


Eighthly,  A  long  fyllable  made  fhort,  or  a  fliort  fyllable 
made  long,  raifes,  by  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  contrary  to 
cuftom,  a  feeling  fimilar  to  that  of  hard  labour  : 

When  Ajax  drives  fome  rock’s  vajl  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow. 

Ejfay  on  Criticifm,  370. 

Ninthly,  Harfh  or  rough  words  pronounced  with  difficulty^ 
excite  a  feeling  fimilar  to  that  which  proceeds  from  the  labour 
of  thought  to  a  dull  writer  : 

Juft  writes  to  make  his  barrennefs  appear. 

And  drains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year. 

Pope's  Efijlle  to  Dr.  Arbutbnot,  1.  181. 

We  fhall  clofe  with  one  example. more,  which  of  all  make3 
the  fineft  figure.  In  the  firft  fe&ion  mention  is  made  of  a 
climax  in  found ;  and  in  the  feeondof  a  climax  in  fenfe.  It 
belongs  to  the  prefent  fubjeft  to  obferve,  that  when  thefe 
coincide  in  the  fame  paflage,  the  concordance  of  found  and 
fenfe  is  delightful :  the  reader  is  confcious  of  pleafure  not  only 
from  the  two  climaxes  feparately,  but  of  an  additional  pleafure 
from  their  concordance,  and  from  finding  the  fenfe  fo  juftly 
imitated  by  the  found.  In  this  refpecf,  no  periods  are  more 
perfect  than  thofe  borrowed  from  Cicero  in  the  firft  fedtion. 

The  concord  between  fenfe  and  found  is  not  lei's  agreeable  in 
what  may  be  termed  an  anticlimax,  where  the  progrefs  is  from 
great  to  little;  for  this  has  the  efiedl  to  make  diminutive  ob- 
jedts  appear  ftill  more  diminutive.  Horace,  aflords  a  ftriking 
example  : 

Parturiunt  montes,  nafcetur  ridiculus  mus. 

The  arrangement  here  is  Angularly  artful :  the  firft  place  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  verb,  which  is  the  capital  word  by  its  fenfe  as  well 
as  found  :  the  clofe  is  referved  for  the  word  that  is  the  meaneft 
in  fenfe  as  well  as  in  found  :  and  it  mail  not  be  overlooked,  that 
the  refembling  founds  of  the  two  laft  fyllables  give  a  ludicrous 
air  to  the  whole. 

In  this  article  we  have  mentioned  none  of  the  beauties  of 
language  but  what  arife  from  words  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe. 
Beauties  that  depend  on  the  metaphorical  and  figurative 
power  of  words,  are  treated  under  the  feparate  articles  of 
Figures,  Personification,  Apostrophe,  Hyperbole, 
Metaphor,  &c.  See  alfo  Oratory. 

Purity  of  Language.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
particularly  careful  of  preferving  the  purity  of  their  language, 
it  feems  amongft  the  Romans  to  have  been  a  point  which  they 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  ftate  itfelt  ;  for  We  find  the 
Cumeans  not  daring  to  make  ufe  of  the  Latin  language  in  th&ir 
public  adts  without  having  firft  obtained  leave  in  form, 
Tiberius  himfelf  would  not  hazard  the  word  monopolium  in  the 
fenate  without  making  anexcule  for  employing  a  foreign  term. 
Seneca  gives  it  as  a  certain  maxim,  that  wherever  a  general 
falfe  tafte  in  ftyle  and  expreflion  prevails,  it  is  an  infallible  fign 
of  a  corruption  of  manners  in  that  people  :  A  liberty  of  intro¬ 
ducing  obfolete  words,  or  forming  new  ones,  is  a.  mark,  he 
thinks,  of  an  equal  llcentioufnefs  of  the  moral  kind.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  obferved,  there  are  fcarce  more  than  eight  or  ten  in- 
ftances  of  new  words  to  be  produced  from  the  molt  approved 
Roman  writers,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  centuries.  If 
this  mode  of  reafoning  concerning  the  morals  of  the  lire  was 
introduced  and  applied  in  our  own  country,  no  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  could  appear  more  abandoned;  for  no  nation 
is  more  fond  of  adopting  new  words,  though  our  language  is 
fufficiently  copious.  This  delicacy  of  Seneca  appears  to  be 
carried  a  little  too  far,  and  his  manner  of  eftimating  the  morals- 
of  the  people  muftbe  a  little  fallacious.  I  he  Greeks  were  very 
remarkable  for  Iheir  difeernment  of  provfocinlifms,  efpccially 
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the  Athenians,  whofe  dialed  was  inconceivably  fweet  and 

elegant. 

LANGUED,  in  heraldry,  expreffes  fdch  animals  whofe 
tongue,  appearing  out  of  the  mouth,  is  borne  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  red  of  the  body. 

.LANGUEDOC,  a  late  province  of'France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Querci,  Rouergue,  Auvergne,  and  Lyonois ;  on  the 
ealt  by  Dauphiny  and  ! rovence  ;  on  the  welt  by  Gafcony; 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Rouffillon.  It  is 
.225  miles  in  length,  and  100  where  broadeft.  It  now  forms 
the  departments  of  Aude,  Gard,  Upper  Garonne,  and  Herault. 

LANGUE'E  (Hubext),  born  at  Viteaux  in  Burgundy  in 
*518,  gained  great  reputation  by  his  learning  and  virtue  in 
the  16th  century.  Having  read  one  of  Melanfthon’s  books  at 
Bologna,  he  conceived  fo  high  an  efteem  for  the  author,  that 
he  went  to  Wirtemberg  purpofely  to  vifit  him  -,  he  arrived 
there  in  1  549,  when  he  contracted  a  drift  friendship  with  Me- 
landlhon,  .and  embraced  the  Protedant  religion.  In  1565  he 
was  one  of  the  fird  counfeilors  of  Augudus  eleftor  of  Saxony, 
who  employed  him  in  feveral  important  affairs  and  negotia¬ 
tions.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  Wil¬ 
liam  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  died  at  Antwerp,  on  the  30th  of 
September  1581.  We  have  many  of  his  letters  written  in 
.Latin  to  fir  Philip  Sydney,  to  Camerarius  the  father  and  fon, 
and  to  Augudus  eleftor  of  Saxony,  which  have  been  feveral 
times  reprinted,  in  three  volumes ;  and  there  is  alio  attributed 
to  him  a  famous  treatife,  entitled,  Vindic'uz  contra  Tyrannos, 
and  other  works.  His  life  is  written  by  Philibert  de  la  Mare. 

Languet  (John  Baptilt  Jofeph),  the  celebrated  vicar  of  St. 
Sulpice  at  Paris,  and  a  doftor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  born  at 
Dijon  in  i6~$.  He  was  received  into  the  Sorbonne  in  1698  ; 
and  attached  himfelf  to  the  community  of  St.  Sulpice,  to  which 
parifh  he  was  of  great  fervice.  M.  de  la  Chetardie  the  vicar, 
confcious  of  his  talents,,  chofe  him  for  his  curate,  in  which  ca¬ 
pacity  he  officiated  near  jo  years  ;  and  in  1714  fucceeded  to 
the  vicarage.  His  pariffi-cnurch  being  fmall  and  out  of  re¬ 
pair,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  building  a  church  fuitable  to 
the  fize  of  his  parifh,  which  he  began  with  the  fum  of  too 
crowns,  tut  foon  obtained  confiderable  donations ;  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  granted  him  a  lottery, 
and  laid  the  firft  ftone  of  the  porch  in  1718.  It  was  confe- 
Ciated  in  17.45,  after  M.  Languet  had  fpared  neither  labour 
nor  expence  to  render  it  one  of  the  fineff  churches  in  the  world 
both  for  architecture  and  ornament.  Another  work  which  did 
him  no  lefs  honour  was  the  Maifon  de  V enfant  Jefus.  This 
eliablifhment  con  lifted  of  two  parts ;  the  firft  compofed  of  about 
35  poor  ladies  of  good  families,  and  the  fecond  of  more  than 
400  poor  women  and  children  of  town  and  country.  The  order 
and  economy  in  this  houfe,  for  the  education  and  employment 
of  fo  many  perfons,  gave  cardinal  Fleury  fo  high  an  idea  of 
the  vicar  of  St.  Sulpice,  that  he  propofed  to  make  him  luper- 
inte-  dant-general  of  all  the  hofpitals  in  the  kingdom  ;  which, 
however,  was  declined.  Never  man  took  more  pains  than  he 
did  to  procure  charitable  donations  and  legacies,  which  he  dif- 
tributed  with  admirable  diferetion  :  he  is  laid  from  good  au- 
tfio.ity  to  have  ciiibuvfed  near  a  million  ofiivres  to  the  poor 
annually.  \\  hen  there  was  a  general  dearth  in  1725,  he  fold, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  poor,  his  houfehold  goods,  pictures,  and 
fome  curious  pieces  of  furniture  that  he  had  procured  with 
difficulty  ;  and  when  the  plague  raged  at  Marfeilles,  he  fent 
large  fums  into  Provence  for  the  relief  of  the  diftreffed.  M.  Lan¬ 
guet  was  not  only  lingular  in  this  warm,  difinterefted,  bene¬ 
volent  conduft,  but  alfo  in  another  circumftance  equally  rare  ; 
and  this  was  in  the  refufa!  of  feveral  bifhoprics  that  were  of¬ 
fered  him:  he  refigned  even  his  vicarage  in  1748;  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  preach  every  Sunday  at  his  own  pariffi-church,  and 
tc  luppcrt  the  Maife\d(  i enfant  Jefus f  to  his  death,  which 


happened  in  1 730.  It  is  obferved,  that  his  piety  and  charity 
did  not  proceed  from  poverty  of  talents ;  for  he  was  fentible 
and  lively  in  converfation,  and  hi3  genius  often  difeovered  itfelf 
in  his  agreeable  repartees. 

LANGUOR,  among  pbyficians,  fignifies  great  weaknefs 
and  lofs  of  ftrength,  attended  with  a  dejeftion  of  mind ;  fo 
that  the  patients  can  fcarce  walk  or  even  Hand  upright,  but  are 
apt  to  faint  away. 

LANHAM.  See  Lavenitam. 

LANIARD  (from  lamer,  Fr. ),  a  Ihort  piece  of  cord  or 
line  fattened  to  feveral  machines  in  a  (hip,  and  Frying  to  fe- 
cure  them  in  a  particular  place,  or  to  manage  them  more  con¬ 
veniently.  Such  are  the  laniards  of  the  gun-ports,  the  laniard 
of  the  buoy,  the  laniard  of  the  cat-hook,  &c, — The  principal 
laniards  uled  in  a  ffiip,  however,  are  thofe  employed  to  extend 
the  ffirouds  and  ftays  of  the  malts  by  their  communication  with 
the  dead-eyes,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  mechanical  power  re- 
fembling  that  of  a  tackle. — Thefe  laniards  are  fixed  in  the  dead- 
eyes  as  follows  :  one  end  of  the  laniard  is  thrult  through  one 
of  the  holes  of  the  upper  dead-eye,  and  then 'knotted,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  drawing  out :  the  other  is  then  paffed  through 
one  of  the  holes  in  the  lower  dead-eye,  whence  returning  up¬ 
ward,  it  is  inferted  through  the  fecond  hole  in  the  upper  dead- 
eye,  and  next  through  the  fecond  in  the  lower  dead-eye,  and 
finally  through  the  third  holes  in  both  dead-eyes.  The  end  of 
the  laniard  being  then  direfted  upwards  from  the  lowed  deaff- 
eye,  is  ftretched  asftift’as  poffible  by  the  application  of  tackles  $ 
and  that  the  feveral  parts  of  it  may  Hide  with  more  facility 
through  the  holes  in  the  dead-eyes,  it  is  well  fmeared  with 
hog’s-lard  or  tallow,  fo  that  the  ftrain  is  immediately  commu¬ 
nicated  to  all  the  turns  at  once. 

LANIGEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  bears 
wool. 

LANISTA,  in  antiquity,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  aa 
executioner ;  but  more  frequently  for  a  mafter-gladiator,  who 
taught  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  had  always  people  under  them 
ready  to  exhibit  ffiows  of  that  kind.  For  this  purpofe,  they 
either  purchafed  gladiators,  or-  educated  children,  that  had 
been  expofed,  in  that  art. 

LANIUS,  the  Shrike,  or  Butcher-bird,  in  ornithology; 
a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  accipitres,  the  charafters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  The  beak  is  fomewhat  ftraight,  with  a  tooth  on 
each  fide  towards  the  apex,  and  naked  at  the  bafe ;  and  the 
tongue  is  lacerated.  See  Plate  25.  Vol.  IV. 

1 .  The  ex  cubit  or,  great  cinereous  ffirike,  or  greater  butcher¬ 
bird,  is  in  length  10  inches.  The  plumage  on  the  upper  parts 
is  of  a  pale  affi-colour  ;  the  under,  white  :  through  the  eyes 
there  is  a  black  ftripe  :  the  fcapulars  are  white  :  the  bafe  of  the 
greater  quills  is  white,  the  reft  black  :  the  tail  is  fomewhat 
cuneiform  y  the  two  middle  feathers  are  black  ;  the  outmoft 
on  each  fide,  white;  thofe  between  are  black,  with  the  ends 
more  or  lefs  white  :  the  legs  are  black.  Its  bill  is  black,  one 
inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end ;  the  upper  mandible  fur- 
niffied  with  a  fliarp  procefs  :  the  noftrils  are  oval,  covered  with 
black  briftles  pointing  downwards  :  the  mufcles  that  move  the 
bill  are  very  thick  and  ftrong  ;  which  makes  the  head  very 
large.  This  apparatus  is  quite  requifite  in  a  fpecies  whofe 
method  of  killing  its  prey  is  fo  fingular,  and  whole  manner  of 
devouring  it  is  not  lefs  extraordinary  :  fmall  birds  it  will  feize 
by  the  throat,  and  ftrangle  ;  which  probably  is  the  reafon  the 
Germans  alfo  call  this  bird  wurcbangl ,  or,  “  the  fuffocating 
angel.”  It  feeds  on  fmall  birds,  young  neftlings,  beetles,  and 
caterpillars.  When  it  has  killed  the  prey,  it  fixes  them  on 
fome  thorn,  and  when  thus  fpitted  pulls  them  to  pieces  with 
its  bill :  on  this  account  the  Germans  call  it  tborntraer  and^ 
tbornfreker.  When  confined  in  a  cage,  they  will  often  -treat 
their  food  in  much  the  fame  manner,  lficking  it  againft  the 
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wires  before  they  devour  it. — This  bird  inhabits  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  female  makes  its  ned  with 
heath  and  mofs,  lining  it  with  wool  and  goffamer  ;  and  lays 
fix  eggs,  about  as  big  as  thofe  of  a  thrufli,  of  a  dull  olive- 
green,  fpotted  at  the  thicket!;  end  with  black.  In  fpring  and 
fummer  it  imitates  the  voices  of  other  birds,  by  way  of  decoy¬ 
ing  them  within  reach,  that  it  may  dedroy  them  ;  but  beyond 
this,  the  natural  note  is  the  fame  throughout  all  feafons.  If  a 
trap-fall  be  baited  with  a  living  fmall  bird,  it  proves  a  decoy, 
by  which  it  may  be  taken  in  winter.  It  is  obferved  to  be  mute 
when  kept  in  a  cage,  though  feemingly  content. — In  countries 
where  they  are  plenty,  the  hutbandmen  value  them,  on  fuppo- 
fition  of  their  deftroying  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin.  They 
are  fuppofed  to  live  five  or  fix  years  :  and  are  often  trained  up 
for  catching  fmall  birds  in  Ruffia.  In  Carniola  they  are  mi¬ 
gratory,  coming  in  May  and  departing  in  September  ;  which 
is  the  cafe  alfo  in  refpeit  to  the  few  which  are  met  with  in 
England. 

2.  The  coUurio,  or  leffer  butcher-bird,  is  feven  inches  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  irides  are  hazel :  the  bill  refembles  that 
of  the  preceding  fpecies  ;  the  head  and  lower  part  of  the  back 
are  of  a  fine  light  grey  :  acrofs  the  eyes  from  the  bill  runs  a 
broad  black  ftroke  :  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  coverts 
of  the  wings,  are  of  a  bright  ferruginous  colour;  the  bread, 
belly,  and  tides,  are  of  an  elegant  bloflom-colour  :  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  longed,  and  entirely  black  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  others  white,  and  the  exterior  webs  of  the 
outmoft  feather  on  each  fide  wholly  fo.  In  the  female,  the 
ftroke  acrofs  the  eyes  is  of  a  reddidi  brown  ;  the  head  of  a  dull 
rult  colour  mixed  with  grey  :  the  bread,  belly,  and  tides,  are 
of  a  dirty  white,  marked  with  femicircular  dufky  lines :  the 
tail  is  of  a  deep  brown  ;  the  outward  feather  on  each  fide  ex¬ 
cepted,  whofe  exterior  webs  are  white.  It  is  rather  larger  than 

•  the  male.  This  bird  is  much  more  common  than  the  former 
fpecies.  Mr.  Latham  fufpedts  its  being  a  bird  of  pafi'age,  never 
having  feen  it  in  winter.  It  lays  fix  white  eggs  marked  with 
a  rufous  brown  circle  towards  the  large  end.  The  ned  is  ge¬ 
nerally  in  a  hedge  or  low  bufh  ;  near  which,  it  is  faid,  no  fmall 
bird  choofes  to  build  ;  for  it  not  only  feeds  on  infefts,  but  alfo 
on  the  young  of  other  birds  in  the  ned,  taking  hold  of  them  by 
the  neck,  and  firangling  them,  beginning  to  eat  them  fird  at 
the  brain  and  eyes.  It  is  fonder  of  grafshoppers  and  beetles 
than  of  other  infetfs,  which  it  eats  by  morfels,  and,  when  fa- 
tisfied,  dicks  the  remainder  on  a  thorn  :  when  kept  in  a  cage, 
it  does  the  fame  againfi  the  wires  of  it,  like  the  former  fpecies. 
It  is  called  in  the  German  language  by  a  name  fignifying 
“  great  head,”  or  “  bull  head,”  from  the  fize  of  that  part.  It 
will  alfo  feed  on  Iheep’s  kidneys,  if  in  a  cage,  eating  a  whole 
one  every  day.  Like  the  cinereous  dirike,  it  only  mocks  the 
notes  of  other  birds,  having  none  of  its  own  :  and  this  merely, 
like  that,  to  decoy.  It  is  faid  to  be  in  this  imitative  art  an 
adept  i  if  money  is  counted  over  at  midnight  in  the  place 
where  one  of  thefe  is  kept,  fo  as  to  make  a  jingling  noife,  it 
begins  to  imitate  the  fame  found.  When  fitting  on  the  ned, 
the  female  is  foon  difeovered;  for,  on  the  approach  of  any  one, 
fhe  fets  up  an  horrible  outcry. 

3.  The  c&nilefcens,  or  fork-tailed  Indian  butcher-bird  of 
Edwards,  i6  in  length  about  feven  inches  and  a  half :  the  bill 
is  blackifh  brown,  and  bent ;  the  upper  mandible  befet  with 
black  hairs  turning  forwards  :  the  plumage  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  is  a  fine  black,  with  a  glofs  of  blue  and  in  feme 
lights  green  ;  the  under  part6  are  white  :  the  greater  quills 
and  tail  are  of  a  ferruginous  black  :  the  tail  is  pretty  much 
forked,  and  the  outer  feather  fpotted  with  dirty  white.  It  in¬ 
habits  Bengal,  where  it  is  called  fmgab.  It  is  called  alfo  by 
the  Indians  the  king  of  the  crows,  from  its  purfuing  thefe  birds 
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from  place  to  place  with  a  great  noife,  and  pecking  them  on 
the  back  till  they  efcape. 

4.  The  Antiguan  dirike  (or  Pie-griefcbe  d'Antigue  of  Son- 
nerat)  is  about  the  fize  of  a  lark.  Its  bill  is  large  and  black  ; 
the  upper  mandible  very  long,  and  the  curvature  fo  exceflive 
that  one  would  rather  take  it  for  a  monftrofity  than  common 
to  any  one  fpecies  :  the  irides  are  dufky  :  the  head  is  black  ; 
the  back  of  a  yellowifh  rufous  colour;  the  throat  and  bread 
are  white  ;  the  quills,  and  baltard  wing  coverts,  black  ;  and 
the  wings  reach  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  which  is  very 
long  and  wedge-diaped  :  the  two  middle  feathers  are  wholly 
black  :  the  legs  are  dufky  black.  It  inhabits  Panay,  one  of 
the  Philippine  iflands,  but  principally  about  Antigue,  one  of 
the  provinces  thereof. 

5.  The  jocofus,  or  jocofe  dirike,  is  in  length  feven  inches 
and  a  half.  The  bill  is  blackifh,  rather  draighter  than  in  mod 
of  the  genus,  and  furnifhed  only  with  a  very  fine  notch  near 
the  tip  :  the  crown  of  the  head  is  black/'except  fome  long 
brown  feathers,  which  form  a  kind  of  cred  :  the  fides  of  the 
head,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  are  white  :  from  each 
corner  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  black  line,  continued  backwards  ; 
and  under  each  eye  is  a  fmall  fpot  of  lively  red :  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  brown  ;  the  under  parts  dirty  white ; 
the  vent,  rofe-colour :  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and 
bread  there  is  a  kind  of  a  brown  band  :  the  quills  are  brown  ; 
the  tail  is  greatly  wedge-diaped,  and  in  colour  brown,  except 
the  four  outer  feathers  on  each  fide,  which  have  white  tips  : 
the  legs  and  claws  are  black.  This  is  a  Chinefe  bird,  and 
called  in  thofe  parts  by  the  name  of  kowkai-kon.  It  feeds  upon 
rice  and  infeits,  particularly  cockroaches. 

6.  The  infaujius,  or  rock-dirike,  is  in  length  feven  inches 
and  three  quarters.  The  bill  is  about  an  inch  long,  and 
blackilh  :  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  dark  afh-colour,  marked 
with  fmall  rufous  fpots  :  the  upper  part  of  the  back  is  a  dark 
brown  ;  the  lower  much  paler,  inclining  to  adi,  efpecially 
towards  the  tail  :  the  quills  and  wing-coverts  are  dulkv,  with 
pale  margins  :  the  bread,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  are 
orange,  marked  with  fmall  fpots,  fome  white  and  others 
brown  :  the  tail  is  three  inches  in  length  ;  the  two  middle 
feathers  are  brown,  the  others  rufous  :  the  legs  are  blackifh  ; 
the  wings  and  tail  are  even.  This  is  the  defeription  of  the 
female.  The  male  is  faid  to  differ  very  little,  except  in  being 
of  a  brighter  colour. — This  fpecies  is  met  with  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  from  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  to  Ruflia  on  the  other  ; 
and  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  the  Alpine  mountains, 
thofe  of  Tyrol,  and  fuch-like  places.  The  manners  of  this 
bird  feem  difputed.  Bufton  fays  that  it  perches  on  a  high 
done,  and,  as  foon  as  a  markfman  appears  with  his  gun,  removes 
to  a  greater  didance,  and  fo  on  as  often  as  he  approaches  ; 
which  renders  this  fpecies  difficult  to  come  at.  Brunnich  and 
Linnaeus,  on  the  contrary,  fay  that  it  is  a  bold  bird,  attending 
the  traveller  while  at  his  meal,  on  purpofe  to  feed  on  his 
feraps.  It  has  an  agreeable  note  of  its  own,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  hedge-fparrow,  and  will  alio  learn  to  imitate  that 
of  others.  It  makes  the  nett  among  the  holes  of  the  rocks. 
Sec,  hiding  it  with  great  art ;  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs, 
feeding  the  young  with  worms  and  infefts,  on  which  it  alfo 
feeds  itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  young  from  the  ned,  and  brought 
up  as  the  nightingale. 

7.  The  fauftus,  or  white-wreathed  dirike,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  common  thruth.  Its  bill  is  pale:  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  grey  ;  the  under  ferruginous*:  from  the  eyes 
to  the  hind  head  there  pailes  a  whitidi  line,  compoled  ot  nu¬ 
merous  white  feathers,  rendering  it  truly  charaCteridic  :  the 
wings  are  rounded ;  the  quills  brownifli,  with  grey  edges, 
which  are  eroded  with  numerous  Header  brown  lines  ;  the  tad 
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is  rounded,  brown,  and  eroded  with  numerous  bars  of  darker 
brown  :  the  legs  are  pale.  This  elegant  fpecies  inhabits 
China,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  wbommaj.  It  may 
be  obferved,  among  others,  in  Chinefe  paper-hangings,  where 
the  white  line  feems  to  encompafs  the  back  part  of  the  head 
like  a  wreath. 

8.  The  Dominican  flirike  (or  Plc-griefche  Dominiqu'aine  of 
Sonnerat)  is  bigger  than  a  fparrow,  and  rather  longer.  The 
bill  is  greyifh,  conical,  and  ftrong  ;  the  bafe  befet  with  briftles, 
pointing  forwards  :  the  head,  neck,  bread:,  back,  wings,  and 
tail,  are  black;  the  belly  and  rump  white:  the  wings  reach 
near  an  inch  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail  :  the  thighs  are 
black.  It  inhabits  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  is  a  bold  cou¬ 
rageous  bird  :  it  flies  very  quick,  and  with  great  rapidity  ; 
frequently  hovering  in  the  air  like  a  fwallow.  It  is  a  great 
enemy  to  the  raven  ;  to  whom,  though  much  bigger,  he  bids 
defiance,  >nd  even  provokes  him  to  combat  :  the  battle  often 
Jafts  half  an  hour,  and  ends  with  the  retreat  of  the  raven  ; 
rather,  perhaps,  from  being  teafed  out  than  much  injured  by 
the  little  enemy. 

9.  The  nengeta  ( Guirarou ,  Buff.)  is  in  length  nine  or  ten 
inches.  Its  bill  is  dufky,  and  befet  with  briftles  at  the  bafe  : 
the  irides  are  fapphire-coloured  ;  and  from  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  through  the  eyes,  there  runs  a  black  ftreak  :  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  dark  brownifh  afh-colour ;  the  un¬ 
der  parts  cinereous  white  :  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  are  a 
few  white  feathers :  the  quills  and  tail  are  nearly  black;  and 
all  the  feathers  of  the  laft,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  are 
obliquely  tipped  with  white  :  the  legs  are  of  a  dark  afh-colour ; 
the  claws  black. — Thefe  birds  are  found  at  Surinam  and  Brafil. 
They  are  common  likewife  at  Guiana,  where  they  frequent 
watery  places,  and  are  found  in  great  numbers  together.  They 
are  obferved,  at  frequent  intervals,  to  fet  up  a  great  cry  all 
together;  which  affords  a  happy  and  certain  prefage  to  the 
thirfty  traveller,  in  the  immenfe  forefts  of  Guiana,  of  water 
being  at  hand. 

10.  The  tyr annus,  or  tyrant  fhrike,  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
thrufh.  Its  bill  is  a  blackifh  brown,  befet  with  briftles  at  the 
bafe  :  the  irides  are  brown  :  the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage 
grey  brown  ;  the  under  white  :  the  bread  inclines  to  afh- 
colour  :  the  head  is  blackifh  on  the  upper  part :  the  bafe  of 
the  feathers  on  that  part  in  the  male  is  orange,  but  feldom  vifi- 
ble  except  it  erefts  the  feathers,  when  there  appears  a  ftreak  of 
orange  down  the  middle  of  the  crown  :  the  tail  is  brown,  mar- 
ginated  with  rufous  :  the  legs  and  claws  are  black  brown. 
The  female  fcarcely  differs,  except  in  the  head ;  the  bafe  of 
the  crown  feathers  being  yellow  inftead  of  orange  :  the  colours 
are  not  quite  fo  deep,  and  it  is  a  trifle  lefs  in  lize.  It  inhabits 
"Virginia. — There  is  a  variety  which  inhabits  St.  Domingo  and 
Jamaica.  Thefe  birds  are  called  titiri,  p'plri,  or  quiquiri,  from 
their  cry,  which  refembles  thofe  words.  The  firft  is  called  the 
Hack-headed,  or  great  tilled  pipin',  the  fecond,  the  yellow- 
headed  pipiri,  or  pipiri  of  pajfage.  The  firft,  though  in  plenty, 
are  feldom  feen  but  in  pairs;  the  fecond  in  great  troops,  about 
the  month  of  Auguft,  when  they  are  very  fat,  and  killed  in 
great  numbers  for  the  table,  as  their  flefti  is  accounted  good 
eating. — All  authors  agree  in  the  manners  of  thefe  birds, 
which  are  ferocious  to  a  great  degree  while  the  hen  is  fitting  : 
no  bird  whatever  dare  approach  thetr  neft  :  they  will  attack 
the  firft  which  comes  near,  without  referve,  and  ufually  come 
oft  conquerors.  From  hence  by  fome  they  are  called  king¬ 
birds. 

The  Carolina  tyrant  of  Catefby  is  little,  if  at  all,  different 
from  the  preceding  in  regard  to  fpecific  character.  But  he 
fays  that  it  makes  its  neft  rather  expofed,  on  trees  and  buthes, 
frequently  on  the  faffafras ;  whereas  the  pipiris  make  ufe  of 


the  hole  of  a  tree,  for  the  fake  of  concealing  it.  In  Carolina 
it  is  a  bird  of  paffage,  coming  in  fpring,  and  making  one  neft 
in  a  year,  which  is  commonly  in  June,  and,  after  bringing  up 
its  young,  retires  in  autumn.  Thefe  birds  frequent  alfo  the 
red  cedars  ;  are  feldom  found  in  woods,  but  often  in  hedge 
rows  and  fences  of  fields,  and  for  the  moft  part  within  200 
yards  of  each  other.  They  do  not  moleft  their  own  fpecies  ; 
but  the  moment  either  crow,  or  even  eagle,  appears,  all  within 
reach  join  forces,  and  begin  the  attack  in  all  parts  of  his  body 
at  once,  never  defifting  till  they  have  driven  him  to  a  great 
diftance. 

11.  The  albus,  or  white  Panayan  fhrike,  is  about  double  the 
fize  of  a  lark.  Its  bill  is  black  :  the  head,  neck,  back,  belly, 
and  fhoulders,  are  white  ;  the  reft  of  the  wings  and  tail  black  ; 
and  acrofs  the  greater  quills  there  is  a  white  band  :  the  less 
are  black.  It  inhabits  the  itle  of  Panay. 

There  are  above  40  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  befides  many 
varieties. 

LANNER  or  Lannae.  See  Falco. 

LANSQUINET,  the  name  of  a  game  at  cards,  of  French 
origin.  It  may  be  played  at  by  any  indiferiminate  number  of 
people,  though  a  fingle  pack  of  cards  is  ufed  during  the  deal. 
The  dealer,  who  pofleffes  an  advantage,  fhuffles  the  cards, 
and,  after  they  have  been  cut  by  another  of  the  party,  deaf; 
out  two  cards  on  his  left  hand,  turning  them  up,  then  one 
for  himfelf,  and  a  fourth  that  he  places  on  the  table  for  the 
company,  which  is  called  the  rejoujfance.  On  this  card  any,  or 
all  the  company,  the  dealer  excepted,  may  put  their  money, 
which  the  dealer  is  compelled  to  anfwer.  The  dealer  continues 
turning  the  cards  upwards,  one  by  one,  till  two  of  a  fort  come 
up,  that  is  to  fay,  two  aces,  .two  deuces,  &c.  which,  to  pre¬ 
vent  miftakes,  or  their  being  confidered  as  fingle  cards,  he 
places  on  each  fide  of  his  own  card  ;  and  as  often  as  two, 
three,  or  the  fourth  fort  of  a  card  come  up,  he  invariably 
places  them,  as  before  mentioned,  on  each  fide  of  his  own  card. 
The  company  has  a  right  to  take  and  put  money  upon  any  fingle 
card,  unlefs  the  dealer's  card  fhould  happen  to  be  double,  which 
is  often  the  cafe,  by  his  card  being  the  fame  as  one  of  the  two 
hand-cards,  which  he  firft  dealt  out  on  his  left  hand  :  thus  he 
continues  dealing  till  he  brings  either  their  cards  or  his  own. 
Whilft  the  dealer’s  own  card  remains  undrawn,  he  wins.;  and 
whichever  card  is  turned  up  firft,  lofes.  If  he  deals  out  the 
two  cards  on  his  left  hand,  which  are  ftyled.  the  hand-cards, 
before  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  deal  again.  This  advantage 
amounts  to  no  more  than  his  being  exempted  from  lofing, 
when  he  turns  up  a  fimilar  card  to  his  own,  immediately  after 
he  has  turned  up  one  for  himfelf. 

Lanfquinet  is  often  played  without  the  rejoulffance,  the  dealer 
giving  every  one  of  the  party  a  card,  to  put  their  money  upon. 

It  is  alfo  often  played  by  dealing  only  two  cards,  one  for  the 
company  and  the  other  for  the  dealer,. 

It  fhould  likewife  be  obferved,  that  a  limitation  is  generally- 
fixed  for  the  fum  to  be  placed  upon  any  card  or  number  of 
cards,  either  in  gold  or  filver,  beyond  which  the  dealer  is  net 
obliged  to  anfwer. 

LANTANA,  or  Indian  Sage,  in  botany :  a  genus  of 
the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th 
order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  indiftindtly  quadridentated ; 
the  ftigma  as  it  were  broken  and  turned  back  like  a  hoof ;  the 
fruit  is  a  plum  with  a  bilocular  kernel.  There  are  feveral 
fpecies,  confifting  of  fhrubby  exotics  from  Africa  and  Ame¬ 
rica  for  the  green-houfe  or  ftove ;  growing  to  the  height  of  3 
yard  or  two,  and  adorned  with  oblong,  oval,  and  roundifh 
fimple  leaves,  with  monopetalous,  tubular,  four-parted  flowers 
of  different  colours,  They  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds 
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or  cuttings. — The  camara,  or  wild  fage,  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  tlowers  5  which  are  yellow,  tinged  with  red. 
The  involucrata,  or  fea-fide  fage,  has  frnall  alh  colourcd  leaves 
and  a  moft  agreeable  frnell.  They  are  both  natives  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  the  former  growing  wild  among  the  buffies,  and  the 
latter  being  found  near  the  fea,  Their  leaves,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  fea-fide  fage,  are  ufed  by  the  black  people  in  teas,  for 
colds  and  complaints  of  the  ftomach. — There  are  feven  other 
fpecies. 

LANTERN,  orL.\NTHORN,  a  contrivance  to  carry  a  can¬ 
dle  in  ;  being  a  kind  of  cover  ufually  made  of  tin,  with  lathes 
of  fome  tranfparent  matter,  as  glai's,  horn,  &c.  to  tranfmit 
the  light. 

Dark  Lantern,  one  with  only  one  opening,  which  may 
alfo  be  doled  up  when  the  light  is  to  be  entirely  hid,  or  opened 
when  there  is  occafion  for  the  affiftance  of  the  light  to  discover 
fome  objeft. 

Magic  Lantern,  an  optic  machine,  whereby  little  painted 
images  are  reprefented  fo  much  magnified,  as  to  be  accounted 
the  effed  of  magic  by  the  ignorant.  See  Dioptrics. 

Lantern,  in  architedure,  a  little  dome  railed  over  the  roof 
of  a  building  to  give  light,  and  ferve  as  a  crowning  to  the 
fabric.  The  term  lantern  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fquare  cage  of 
carpentry,  placed  over  the  ridge  of  a  corridor  or  gallery,  be¬ 
tween  two  rows  of  lhops,  to  illumine  them,  like  that  of  the 
Royal-exchange,  London. 

Lantern,  on  fhip-board,  a  well-known  machine,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  a  fhip,  particularly  for  the  purpofe  of  di- 
reding  the  courfe  of  other  fhips  in  a  fleet  or  convoy  :  fuch  are 
the  poop  and  top  lanterns,  &c. 

Feaft  of  Lanterns,  in  China,  is  a  celebrated  feaft  held  on 
the  15th  day  of  the  firft  month  ;  fo  called  from  the  infinite 
number  of  lanterns  hung  out  of  the  houfes  and  ftreets;  which, 
it  is  faid,  is  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  millions.  On  this  day 
are  expofed  lanterns  of  all  prices,  whereof  fome  are  faid  to 
coft  2ooo  crowns.  Some  of  their  grandees  retrench  fomewhat 
every  day  out  of  their  table,  out  of  their  drels,  equipage,  &c. 
to  appear  the  more  magnificent  in  lanterns.  They  are  adorned 
with  gilding,  fculpture,  painting,  japanning,  & c.  And  as  to 
their  fize,  it  is  extravagant ;  fome  being  from  25  to  30  feet 
diameter  :  they  reprefent  halls  and  chambers,  and  two  or  three 
fuch  machines  together  would  make  handfome  houfes  ;  fo  that 
in  China  they  are  able  to  eat,  lodge,  receive  vifits,  have  balls, 
and  aft  plays  in  a  lantern.  To  illumine  them,  they  fliould 
have  bonfires ;  but  as  that  would  be  inconvenient,  they  con¬ 
tent  themfelvcs  with  lighting  up  in  them  an  infinite  number 
of  torches  or  lamps,  which  at  a  diftance  have  a  beautiful  effeft. 
In  thefe  they  exhibit  various  kinds  of  Ihows,  to  divert  the 
people.  Befides  thefe  enormous  lanterns,  there  is  a  multitude 
of  others  fmaller,  which  ufually  confift  of  fix  faces  or  lights, 
each  about  four  feet  high,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  framed 
in  wood  finely  gilt  and  adorned  >  over  thefe  they  ftretch  a  fine 
tranfparent  filk,  curioufiy  painted  with  flowers,  trees,  and 
fometimes  human  figures  :  the  painting  is  very  extraordinary, 
and  the  colours  extremely  bright ;  and  when  the  torches  are 
lighted,  they  appear  highly  beautiful  and  furprifing. 
Lantern-F/j,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Fulgora. 
LANUGO,  the  foft  down  of  plants,  like  that  growing  on 
the  fruit  of  the  peach-tree.  See  Hair. 

LAOCOON  (fab.  hift.),  a  fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Antenor  or  of  Capys.  As  being  prieft 
of  Apollo,  he  was  commiffioned  by  the  Trojans  to  offer  a  bul¬ 
lock  to  Neptune  to  render  him  propitious.  During  the  facri- 
fice  two  enormous  ferpents  iffired  from  the  fea,  and  attacked 
Taocoon’s  two  fons  who  flood  next  to  the  altar.  The  father 
immediately  attempted  to  defend  his  fons  ;  but  the  ferpents 
falling  upon  him  fqueezed  him  in  their  complicated  writhes. 


and  he  died  in  the  greateft  agonies.  This  punifhmcnt  was  faid 
to  have  been  inflifted  upon  him  for  diffuading  the  Trojans  to 
bring  into  the  city  the  fatal  wooden  horfe  which  the  Greeks  had 
confecrated  to  Minerva,  as  alfo  for  his  impiety  in  hurling  a 
javelin  againft  the  fidcs  of  the  horfe  as  it  entered  within  the 
walls.  According  to  Hyginus,  he  fuffered  the  above  pu- 
nilhment  for  his  marriage  againft  the  confent  of  Apollo, 
or,  according  to  others,  for  his  polluting  the  temple,  by  his 
commerce  with  his  wife  Antiope,  before  the  ftatue  of  the 
god. 

Laocoon,  in  the  hiftory  of  thearts,  is  acelebrated  monument 
of  Greek  fculpture,  executed  in  marble  by  Polydorus,  Atheno- 
dorus,  and  Agefander,  the  three  famous  artifts  of  Rhodes. 
This  remain  of  antiquity  was  found  at  Rome  in  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Titus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  and  fince  depofited  in  the 
Farnefe  palace.  Laocoon,  the  prieft  of  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
is  here  reprefented  with  his  two  fons,  with  two  hideous  fer- 
pents  clinging  round  his  body,  gnawing  it,  and  injefting 
their  poifon.  Virgil  has  given  us  the  following  defcription  of 
the  fact  : 

Serpens  amplcxus  uterque 
Implicat,  If  miferos  morfu  depafcitur  artus  .* 

Corripiunt,  fpirifque  ligant  ingentibus  :  &  jam 
Bis  medium  ample xi,  bis  collo  fquamea  circum 
F erg  a  dati,fuperant  capite  &  cervieibus  alt  is. 

This  ftatue  exhibits  the  moft  aftonifiiing  dignity  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  excruciating  torments: 
Pliny  (lib.  xxxvi.  c.  $.)  fays  of  it,  that  it  is  opus  omnibus  pit* 
turece  &  Jlatuar'ue  artis  preeferendum. 

The  Laocoon,  Dr.  Gillies  obferves  in  his  Hift.  of  Greece 
vol.  ii.  p.  177,  may  be  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  Grecian 
fculpture ;  fince  bodily  pain,  the  grofleft  and  moft  ungovernable 
of  all  our  paftions,  and  that  pain  united  with  anguifh  and  tor¬ 
ture  of  mind,  are  yet  expreffed  with  fuch  propriety  and  dignity, 
as  afford  leffons  of  fortitude  fuperior  to  any  taught  in  the 
fchools  of  philofophy.  The  horrible  thriek  which  Virgil’s  Lao¬ 
coon  emits  is  a  proper  circumftance  for  poetry,  which  fpeaks  to 
the  fancy  by  images  and  ideas  borrowed  from  all  the  fenfes, 
and  has  a  thoufand  ways  of  ennobling  its  objeft;  but  the  ex- 
preffion  of  this  thriek  would  have  totally  degraded  the  ftatue. 
It  is  foftened,  therefore,  into  a  patient  figh,  with  eyes  turned 
to  heaven  in  fearch  of  relief.  The  intolerable  agony  of  fuffer- 
ing  nature  is  reprefented  in  the  lower  part,  and  particularly  in 
the  extremities  of  the  body  ;  but  the  manly  bread  ftruggles 
againft  calamity.  The  contention  is  ftill  more  plainly  perceived 
in  his  furrowed  forehead  ;  and  his  languifhing  paternal  eye  de¬ 
mands  affiftance,  lefs  for  himfelf  than  for  his  miterabk  children, 
who  look  up  to  him  for  help. 

LAODICzEA  on  the  Lycus  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Phry¬ 
gia,  at  firft  called  Diofpclis,  then  Rhoas.  It  was  built  by  Anti- 
ochus  fon  of  Stratonice,  and  called  after  his  contort  l.acdice. 

It  was  long  an  inconfiderable  place  ;  but  increafed  toward  the 
age  of  Auguftus  Csefar,  after  having  fuffered  in  a  fiege  from 
Mithridates.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  good  fortune  of 
fome  of  its  citizens,  railed  it  to  greatnefs.  Hiero,  who  adorned 
it  with  many  offerings,  left  the  people  his  heir  to  more  than 
2000  talents.  After  that  benefaftor  followed  Zeno,  the  rhe¬ 
torician  ;  and  his  fon  Polemo,  as  renowned  a  fophift  as  ever 
lived.  This  perfon  flourifhed  at  Smyrna  ;  but  was  buried  here 
by  the  Syrian  gate,  near  which  were  the  lepulchres  or  coffins  of 
his  anceftors.  Laodicea,  though  inland,  grew  more  potent 
than  the  cities  on  the  coaft,  and  became  one  of  the  largelL 
towns  in  Phrygia.  It  was  often  damaged  by  earthquakes,  and> 
reftored  by  its  own  optilence,  or  by  the  munificence  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors,  Thefe  refources  foiled,  and  the  city,  it.  iff  pro- 
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bable,  became  early  a  fcene  of  ruin.  About  the  year  1097  it 
was  polfeifed  by  the  Turks,  and  fubmitted  to  Ducas,  general 
of  the  emperor  Alexis.  In  1120  the  Turks  facked  fome  of  the 
cities  of  Phrygia  by  the  Maeander,  but  were  defeated  by  the 
emperor  John  Comnenus,  who  took  Laodicaea,  and  built 
anew  or  repaired  the  walls.  About  1161  it  was  again  unfor¬ 
tified.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  then  killed  with  their 
bifhop,  or  carried  with  their  cattle  into  captivity  by  the  Turks. 
In  1 190  the  German  emperor,  Frederick  Barbaroffa,  going 
by  Laodicaea  with  his  army  towards  Syria  on  a  croifade,  was 
received  fo  kindly,  that  he  prayed  on  his  knees  for  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  people.  About  1196  this  region,  with  Caria,  was 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Turks.  The  Sultan,  on  the  invafion 
of  the  Tartars  in  1255,  gave  Laodicaea  to  the  Romans ;  but  they 
were  unable  to  defend  it,  and  it  foon  returned  to  the  Turks. — 
It  is  now  totally  ruined  and  deferted.  Several  remains  of  its 
ancient  grandeur  are,  however,  ftill  to  be  feen  ;  particularly 
the  ruins  of  two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre.  The  memory 
of  this  place  is  confecrated  in  Scripture,  being  one  of  the  feven 
churches  to  which  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypfe  addreffes  himfelf, 
commended  by  St.  Paul. 

Laodic^a  on  the  fea  (anc.  geog.),  according  to  Strabo, 
was  a  town  of  Seleucis  in  Syria,  extremely  well-built,  with  a 
commodious  harbour.  The  country  about  it  yielded  great 
quantities  of  wine.  The  city  took  its  name  from  Laodice,  mo¬ 
ther  of  Seleucus  the  founder  of  it. 

LAOMEDON,  king  of  Troy,  whofe  hiftory  is  involved  in 
fables.  He  was  fon  of  Ilus  king  of  Troy,  and  married  Strymo, 
called  by  tome  Placia,  or  Leucippe,  by  whom  he  had  Podarces, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Hefione.  He 
built  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  affifted  by  Apollo  and  Nep¬ 
tune,  whom  Jupiter  had  banithed  from  heaven,  and  condemned 
to  be  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  Laomedon  for  one  year.  When 
the  walls  were  finilhed,  Laomedon  refuted  to  reward  the  labours 
of  the  gods  ;  and  foon  after  his  territories  were  laid  watte  by 
the  fea  or  Neptune,  and  his  fubjefts  were  vifited  by  a  peltilence 
lent  by  Apollo.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  offended  divini¬ 
ties  ;  but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans  increafed,  and  nothing 
could  appeafe  the  gods,  according  to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  but 
annually  to  expofe  to  a  fea-monlter  a  Trojan  virgin.  Whenever 
the  monfter  appeared,  the  marriageable  maidens  were  afiembled, 
and  the  lot  decided  which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death  for 
the  good  of  her  country.  When  this  calamity  had  continued 
for  five  or  fix  years,  the  lot  fell  upon  Hefione,  Laomedon’s 
daughter.  The  king  was  unwilling  to  part  with  a  daughter 
whom  he  loved  with  uncommon  tendernefs,  but  his  refufal 
would  irritate  more  ftrongly  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  In  the 
midft  of  his  fear  and  hefitation,  Hercules  came  and  offered  to 
deliver  the  Trojans  from  this  public  calamity,  if  Laomedon 
would  promife  to  reward  him  with  a  number  of  fine  horfies. — 
The  king  contented  ;  but  when  the  monfter  was  deftroyed,  he 
refufed  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  Hercules  was  obliged  to 
befiege  Troy,  and  take  it  by  force  of  arms.  Laomedon  was  put 
to  death  after  a  reign  of  29  years  ;  his  daughter  Hefione  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Telamon,  one  of  the  conqueror’s  atten¬ 
dants  ;  and  Podarces  was  ranfomed  by  the  Trojans,  and  placed 
upon  his  father’s  throne.  According  to  Hyginus,  the  wrath 
of  Neptune  and  Apollo  was  kindled  againft  Laomedon,  becaufe 
he  refufed  to  offer  on  their  altars  as  a  facrifice  all  the  firft-born 
of  his  cattle,  according  to  a  vow  he  had  made. 

LAON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aifne  and 
late  province  of  Soifi'onnois,  with  a  caftle,  and  lately  a  bithop’s 
fee.  Its  principal  trade  confifts  in  corn  and  wine  ;  and  it  is 
noted  for  excellent  artichokes.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  77 
miles  N.  E.  of  Paris.  E.  Ion.  3.  43.  N.  lat.  49.  34. 

LAOS,  a  kingdom  of  Alia  beyond  the  Ganges 5  bounded  on 
the  north  by  China  -}  on  the  eaft,  by  Tonquin  and  Cochin- 


China  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Cambodia ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  and  by  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Ava. 
This  country  is  full  of  forefts,  and  abounds  in  rice,  fruits,  and 
fifh.  The  inhabitants  are  well  made,  robuft,  of  an  olive  com¬ 
pletion,  and  mild  in  their  difpofition  ;  but  very  fuperftitious, 
and  much  addited  to  women.  Their  principal  occupation  is 
tilling  the  ground  and  tithing.  The  king  thows  himfelf  but 
twice  a  year,  and  has  large  revenues  from  the  elephants’  teeth 
found  in  his  dominions.  Their  religion  is  a  kind  of  idol¬ 
atry,  and  much  the  fame  as  in  China.  Langiona  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  town, 

LAPATHUS,  Lapethus,  or  Lepitbus  (anc.  geog.),  a  town 
of  Cyprus,  about  the  middle  of  its  north  fide,  with  a  port  or  fla- 
tion  for  (hips,  and  a  cognominal  river.  It  was  built  by  a  colony 
of  Phoenicians,  according  to  Scyiax  j  by  Belus  king  of  Tyre, 
according  to  Alexander  Ephefius.  According  to  Strabo,  it 
was  built  by  a  colony  of  Spartans  ;  and  one  of  the  nine  kings 
refided  here,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Pififtratus,  who  commanded 
the  naval  army  of  Alexander  the  Great.  There  was  a  temple 
here  dedicated  to  Venus.  The  territory  round  it  is  called  La- 
pitbia  by  Diodorus  and  Ptolemy  ;  Lapithii,  the  people,  tainted 
with  a  degree  of  fatuity  ;  hence  Lapatbius  denotes  fatuus  (He- 
fychius). — Now  a  village  called  Lapitha  ;  but,  according  to 
the  Abbe  Mariti,  the  longeft  and  mod  extenfive  in  the  iiland. 
Betides  the  advantage  of  a  fine  fituation,  it  furnifhes  the  beft 
produftions  in  the  country ;  and  though  Cyprus  is  in  general 
not  very  abundant  in  fruits,  Lapitha  feems  a  favoured  fpot  in 
this  refpeft,  and  may  be  called  the  gardm  of  the  ijland. 

LAPIDARY,  an  artificer  who  cuts  precious  ftones.  The 
art  of  cutting  precious  ftones  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  French 
have  carried  this  art  to  a  very  great  perfection,  but  not  in  any 
degree  fuperior  to  the  Britifh.  There  are  various  machines 
employed  in  the  cutting  of  precious  ftones  according  to  their 
quality.  The  diamond,  which  is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  on  a 
wheel  of  foft  fte'el,  turned  by  a  mill,  with  diamond  duft,  tem¬ 
pered  with  olive-oil,  which  alfo  ferves  to  polifh  it. 

The  oriental  ruby,  fapphire,  and  topaz,  are  cut  on  a  copper- 
wheel  with  diamond  dull  tempered  with  olive-oil,  and  are  po- 
lifhed  on  another  copper-wheel  with  tripoli  and  water.  The 
hyacinth,  emerald,  amethyft,  garnets,  agates,  and  other  ftones 
not  of  an  equal  degree  of  hardnefs  with  the  other,  are  cut  on  a 
leaden  wheel  with  lmalt  and  water,  and  poliftied  on  a  tin  v/heel 
with  tripoli.  The  turquois  of  the  old  and  new  rock,  girafol, 
and  opal,  are  cut  and  polithed  on  a  wooden  wheel  with  tripoli 
alfo. 

Lapidary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  virtuofo  fkilled  in  the  nature, 
kinds,  8cc.  of  precious  ftones  j  or  a  merchant  who  deals  in 
them. 

Lapidary- Style,  denotes  the  ftyle  proper  for  monumental 
or  othef  inferiptions.  This  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  profe 
and  verfe  j  the  jejune  and  the  brilliant  are  here  equally  to  be 
avoided.  Cicero  has  preferibed  the  rules  of  it :  Llccedat  opor- 
tet  oratio  varia,  vebemens,  plejia  fpiritus.  Omnium  fenteniiarum 
gravitate ,  omnium  verborum  ponderibus,  eji  utendum.  The  la¬ 
pidary  ftyle,  which  was  loft  with  the  ancient  monuments,  has 
been  retrieved  at  the  beginning  of  this  age  by  count  Emanuel 
Teforo  :  it  is  now  ufed  various  ways  at  the  beginning  of  books, 
and  even  epiftles  dedicatory  are  compoied  in  it,  of  which  we 
have  no  example  among  the  ancients. 

LAPIDESCENT,  any  thing  which  has  the  faculty  of  pe¬ 
trifying,  or  turning  bodies  to  a  ftony  nature.  Naturalifts  fpeak 
of  a  lapidefeent  principle,  a  lapidefeent  fpirit,  a  lapidefeent 
juice,  &c.  / 

LAPIS,  in  general,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  ftone  of  any  kind. 

Lapis,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  geographical  meafure  denoting 
a  mile  ;  becaufe  miles  were  diftinguiftied  by  ereiting  a  ftone  at 
the  end  of  each ;  from  the  number  marked  on  which,  the  length 
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of  way  from  Rome  might  be  known.  The  device  is  by  Plutarch 
afcribed  to  Caius  Gracchus.  This,  was  more  accurately  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Auguftus,  who  erecfted  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  at 
which  all  the  public  ways  of  Italy,  dittinguiftied  by  ftones,  were 
terminated.  The  fame  thing  was  done  in  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces.  Hence  the  phrafes  tertius  lapis,  centejimus  lapis,  See. 
for  three,  a  hundred,  tkc.  miles  ;  and  fometimes  the  ordinal 
number  without  lapis,  as  ad  duodeemum,  Sec.  at  twelve  miles 
ditlance. 

Luis  AJfius,  in  the  natural  hifeory  of  the  ancients,  the 
name  or  a  ft  one  called  tdfo  farcophagus,  from  its  power  of  con- 
fuming'  (leih.  See  Sarcophagus. 

Lapis  Bononienfis,  the  Bolognian  ftone.  See  Chemistry. 

Lapis  Lazuli.  See  Lazuli. 

Lapis  Lyncurius.  See  Lyncukius. 

Lapis  Mutabilis.  See  Hydrophanes. 

Lapis  Hcpaticus.  See  Liver -Stone. 

Lapis  Lydius.  See  Touch-stone,  Trapp,  and  Lapis 
Lydius. 

Lafis  Obfidianvs.  See  Obsidi anus  and  Gallinaceus. 

Lapis  Nephritic  us.  See  Jade  -Stone. 

Latis  Specularis.  See  Sfecularis. 

LAPITHAS  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Thefialy.  See  the 
next  article. 

LAPITHUS  (fab.  hilt.),  a  fon  of  Apollo,  by  Stilbe.  He 
was  brother  to  Centaurus  ;  and  married  Orfinome,  daughter 
of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he  had  Phorbas  and  Periphas.  The 
name  of  Lapithae  was  given  to  the  numerous  children  of  Phor¬ 
bas  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of 
which  they  had  obtained  the  fovereignty.  The  chief  of  the 
Lapithae  atlembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Perithous,  one 
of  their  number.  Among  them  were  Thefeus,  Dryas,  Hoplens, 
Mopl'us,  Phalerus,  Exadius,  Prolochus,  Titarefius,  &c.  The 
Centaurs  were  alfo  invited  to  partake  the  common  feftivity  ; 
and  the  amufemenls  would  have  been  harmlefs  and  innocent, 
had  not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  offered  violence  to 
Hippodamia  the  wife  of  Perithous.  The  Lapithae  refented  the 
injury,  and  the  Centaurs  fupported  their  companions  ;  upon 
which  the  quarrel  became  univerfal,  and  ended  in  blows  and 
daughter.  Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  (lain,  and  they  at  laft 
were  obliged  to  retire.  Thefeus  among  the  Lapithse  (bowed 
himfelf  brave  and  intrepid  in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  his 
friends  ;  and  Neftor  alfo  was  not  lets  a6tive  in  the  protection 
of  chaftity  and  innocence.  Hefiod  has  deferibed  the  battle  of 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae;  as  has  alfo  Ovid,  in  a  more  co¬ 
pious  manner.  The  invention  of  bits  and  bridles  for  horfes  is 
attributed  to  the  Lapithae. 

LAPLAND,  the  molt  northerly  country  of  Europe,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  north  cape  in  710  30'  N.  lat.  to  the  White  Sea 
under  the  ar£tic  circle,  is  inhabited  by  the  fame  people,  though 
the  country  is  fubjeft  to  different  powers.  Norwegian  Lapland, 
under  the  dominion  of  Denmark,  lies  between  the  northern 
lea,  the  river  Pais,  and  the  lake  Enarak.  Swediffi  Lapland 
comprehends  all  the  country  from  the  Baltic  to'the  mountains 
that  feparate  Norway  from  Sweden.  It  is  divided  into  fix 
diftrifls,  denominated  march  or  territory  ;  and  thefe  are  diftin- 
‘guifhed  by  the  names  of  rivers,  Inch  as  Aungntrmanland, 
Lima,  Peta,  Lula,  Torno,  and  Kiemi.  The  eafiern  part,  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  fituated  between  the  lake  Enarak 
and  the  White  Sea,  is  divided  into  three  diffindl  prefectures  ; 
namely,  that  of  the  fea-coaft  towards  the  north,  called  Jflotir- 
nianloi  Leporie ;  the  Terfkoi  Leporie,  upon  the  coaft  of  the 
White  Sea  ;  and  the  third,  or  inland,  known  by  the  name  of 
Bcllamorejkoi  Leporie.  In  Swediffi  Lapland,  which  is  the  molt 
confiderable  of  the  three,  the  provinces  or  marcks  are  lubdi- 
vided  into  fmaller  diflridts  called  hiars,  confilt  ing  each  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  families  ;  among  which  the  land  is  parcelled 
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out  by  government,  or  the  prefect  of  the  d  iff  rift  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Sweden. 

Lapland  may  be  termed  a  huge  congeries  of  frightful  rocks 
and  ftupendous  mountains  ;  interfperfed,  however,  with  many 
pleafant  valleys,  watered  by  an  infinite  number  of  rivulets 
that  run  into  the  rivers  and  lakes,  which  difebarge  theEofelvf* 
into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  names  of  principal  lakes  in 
Lapland  are  ;  the  Great  J7-ma>  the  Great  Windel,  the  Oreavan, 
the  btor-avan,  the  Great  Lula  :  the  lakes  of  Kartom,  Kali, 
Torno,  Enara,  and  Kimi.  Some  of  thefe  extend  60  leagues  in 
length,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  illands  :  Stor  avan 
is  faid  to  contain  365  ,  and  Enara  contains  an  archipelago  of 
illands  fo  large,  that  no  Laplander  has  lived  long  enough  to 
vifit  each  particular  ifland.  The  natives  believe  this  country 
to  be  the  terreftrial  paradife ;  and  indeed  nothing  could  be 
more  enchanting  than  fuch  valt  profpetts  of  mountains,  hills, 
fjrefts,  lakes,  rivers,  &c.  if  the  country  was  in  a  moderate  cli¬ 
mate  ;  though  even  here,  in  fummer,  the  rofes  are  feen  blowing 
wild  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  with  all  the  beautiful 
glow  of  eolefur  which  appears  in  thofe  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
But  all  the  intervals  between  the  mountains  are  not  engrofled 
by  thefe  agreeable  profpedfs  ;  great  part  of  the  flat  country  is 
covered  with  brown  duiky  forefts  of  fir  and  pine  trees  :  and 
thefe  are  often  fkirted  by  wide  extended  morafies,  the  ftagnating 
waters  of  which  in  lummer  produce  myriads  of  mifehievou3 
infefts,  that  are  more  intolerable  than  even  the  cold  of  winter. 

rl  he  cold  of  Lapland  is  very  intenfe  during  the  winter, 
freezing  even  brandy  and  the  watery  part  of  fpirit  of  wine,  if 
the  latter  is  not  highly  rectified  :  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  are 
frozen  to  a  prodigious  thicknefs ;  ai  d  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  fnotv  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet. 
While  this  continues  loofe,  it  is  Impoffible  to  travel ;  for  a 
man’s  eyes  are  not  only  blinded  with  it,  but  if  a  ftrong  wind 
fhould  rife  he  will  be  buried  in  the  drifts  of  fnow:  yet  ffiould  a 
partial  thaw  take  place  for  a  few  hours,  the  lurface  of  this  fnow 
is  formed  by  the  fucceeding  froft  into  a  hard  impenetrable  cruft, 
over  which  the  Laplander  travels,  in  his  Hedge  with  great  ce¬ 
lerity.  While  the  thaw  prevails,  the  air  is  furcharged  with 
vapours,  and  the  climate  is  rainy  ;  but  while  the  north  wind 
blows,  the  fky  is  beautifully  ferene,  and  the  air  very  clear. 

The  heat  of  fummer  is  almoft  as  intolerable  in  Lapland  as 
the  cold  of  winter.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country 
the  fun  never  lets  for  three  months  in  fummer,  and  in  winter 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  night  of  the  fame  duration  ;  but  this 
is  qualified  in  fuch  a  manner  by  a  conftant  revolution  of  dawn 
and  twilight,  by  a  ferene  Iky,  moon  light,  and  aurora  borealis, 
reflected  from  the  white  furface  of  the  earth  covered  with  fnow, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  hunt,  fifft,  and  proceed 
with  their  ordinary  occupations.  The  country  abounds  with 
excellent  fprings ;  and  is  remarkable  for  fome  furprifing  cata¬ 
racts,  in  which  the  water  rumbles  over  frightful  precipices, 
and  daffies  among  rocks  with  amazing  impetuolity  and  noilc. 

The  foil  of  Lapland  is  generally  fo  chilled  and  barren,  that 
it  .produces  little  or  no  grain  or  fruit-trees  of  any  kind.  This 
fterility,  however,  is  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  toil,  which  is 
in  many  places  of  a  rich  mould,  as  to  want  of  induffry  ;  for  in 
fome  d'ftrifts  the  Swedes  have  tilled  and  manured  pieces  oi 
ground  that  bear  plentiful  crops  of  rye.  There  is  alfo  great 
plenty  of  berries  :  Lich  as  black  currants  ;  what  is  called  the 
Norwegian  mulberry,  growing  upon  a  creeping  plant,  and 
much  effeemed  as  an  antifcorbutic  ;  rafp-berries,  cran-berries, 
juniper-berries,  and  bilberries.  The  tops  of  the  mountains 
are  fo  much  expofed  to  intenfe  cold,  and  tempefts  of  Inow  and 
hail,  that  no  tree  will  grow  near  the  fummit ;  but  in  parts  that 
are  more  ffieltered  we  fee  fine  woods  of  birch,  pine,  and  fir, 
difpofed  by  nature  as  if  they  had  been  planted  by  art  in  rows  at 
regular  difiances,  without  any  undergrowth  or  incumbrance- 
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beliow.  Befii'es  thefe  trees,  fome  parts  of  Lapland  produce 
the  fetvice-tree,  the  willow,  the  poplar,  the  elder,  and  the 
cornel.  Among  the  plants  of  this  country  the  principal  is 
the  angelica  >  which  is  greatly  efteemed  by  the  natives,  who 
■ufe  it  in  their  food.  Here  is  likewife  the  acetofa  or  forrel, 
which  grows  in  great  plenty,  andi  is  of  much  fervice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  antilcorbutic  properties.  They  have  alfo  other 
kinds  of  herbs  peculiar  to  the  country,  different  kinds  of  grafs, 
heath,,  fern,  and  mofs  y  which  are  all  enumerated  by  Linnaeus 
in  his  Flora  Lapponica.  But  the  vegetable  which  is  in  greateft 
plenty,  and  of  the  molt  extend ve  ufe  among  them,  is  the  lichen 
rang'iferus .  The  rein-deer  is  wholly  fuftained  in  winter  by 
this  vegetable  ;  and  the  Laplanders  themfelves  boil  it  in  broth 
as  a  cordial  and  reftorative.  They  likewife  ufe  One  fort  of  it 
as  a  foft,  ealy,  and  wholefome  bed  for  their  new-born  chil¬ 
dren.. 

Some  fiver  and  lead  mines  have  been  difcovered  in  the  pr>- 
vinces  of  Pitha  and  Lula  :  and  two  of  copper,  together  with 
excellent  veins  of  iron,  in  the  diitrift  of  Torno  ;  but  they  are 
not  at  prefent  worked  with  any  confderable  advantage.  In 
iorrre  places  there  are  veins  of  fiver  and  gold  mixed;  but  thefe 
mines  are  worketTonly  for  a  few  monihs  in  the  fummer,  be- 
-caufe  the  froff  hinders  the  engines  from  playing.  Here  are 
found  beautiful  cryllals,  of  a  furprifing  magnitude,  fo  hard 
and-fine,  that  when  polifhed  they  refemble  real  diamonds.  In 
fome  places  amethyfts  and  topazes  are  aifo  found,  but  pale  and 
doudy ;  alfo  a;  great  quantity  of  very  curious  Hones,  which 
are  too  hard  to  be  worked  by  the  tool  of  the  mafon.  Some  of 
thefe  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  when  they  hap¬ 
pen.  to  bear  the  leaf:  refemblance  to  the  figures  of  animals, 
the  Laplanders  remove  to  more  confpicuous  places,  and  adore 
as  deities.  The  province  of  Torno  affords  fome  curious  ftones 
of  an  oftagonal  fliape,  regular,  fhining,  and  polifhed  by  the 
hand  of  nature.  In  fome  rivers  they  filh  for  pearls,  which 
are  generally  pale  ;  but  fome  of  them  are  as  bright  as  the 
oriental  pearls,  and  much  larger  and  rounder.  Thefe  pearls 
are  found  in  mufcle-lhells ;  and  the  fifhtry  is  not  in  the  fea, 
but  in  rivers. 

Lapland,  as  well  as  Norway,  is  infefted  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  grey  wolves  and  bears,  with  whom  the  inhabitants  wage 
perpetual  war.  The  molt  honourable  exploit  among  the  Lap¬ 
landers  is  that  of  killing  a  bear ;  and  the  heroes  adorn  thejr 
caps  with  a  fmall  plate  of  lead  or  pewter  for  every  bear  they 
have  llain.  The  country  abounds  alfo  with  elks,  beavers,  and 
otters,  which  live  here  unmolefted,  and  find  plenty  of  fifli  for 
their  fubfiftence.  The  forefts  of  this  country  furnifh  haunts 
to  a  great  number  of  beautiful  martens  and  fquirrels  ;  which 
laff  change  their  colour  every  winter  from  brown  to  grey. 
Lapland  is  alfo  the  native  country  of  the  zibeling"  or  table, 
whole  tkin  is  extremely  valuable.  Here  are  likewife  ermines, 
weafels,  hares,  large  black  cats  which  attend  the  Laplanders 
in  hunting,  and  little  prick-eared  curs  trained  to  the  game. 
But  the  moft  remarkable  animal  of  Lapland  is  the  rein-deer, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  article  Cekvus. 
Thefe  animals,  fo  ufeful  in  various  refpefts  to  the  natives,  are 
kept  at  no  expence.  In  fummer  they  feed  upon  grades  and 
alpine  plants;  in  winter,  as  already  mentioned,  upon  th tlcbcn 
rangiferus,  or  rein-deer  lichen,  and  its  varieties,  which  are  fo 
abundant  as  in  many  parts  almoft  totally  to  cover  the  ground 
for  the  fpacemf  feveral  miles,  and  which  the  fagaoious  animal 
difeovers  under  the  1  now  by  the  peculiar  acutenefs  of  its  fmell. 
Moft  of  thofe  ufed  for  draught  are  caftrated  when  very  young, 
and  are  larger  and  fatter  than  the  bucks.  The  woods,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  rivers,  are  well  flocked  with  wild  fowl;  fuch  as 
bnftard,  partridge,  growfe,  heathcock,  pheafants,  lapwings, 
iwans,  wild-geefe,  wild. ducks,  and  all  forts  of  aquatic  birds 
that  build  and  breed  in  northern  climates.  In  the  beginning 


of  the  fpring  the  fwans  go  thither  m  numerous  flights  from 
the  German  ocean ;  the  lapwings  follow  in  iuch  fwarms  that 
they  darken  the  fky  as  th^y  pafs  along,  and  feream  fo  loud 
that  they  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dillance.  The  rocks  and! 
mountains  are  likewife  frequented  by  eagles,  hawks,  falcons* 
kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey. — The  rivers  abound  with  deli¬ 
cious  falmon  from  the  gulph  of  Bothnia,  trout,  bream,  and 
perch  of  exquifite  flavour  and  amazing  magnitude  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Wardhus,  or  Danilh  Lapland,  are  well  lupplied 
with  filh  from  the  northern,  ocean. — With  relpeft  to  inlefts* 
the  flies  hatched  in  the  moraffes  and  woods  in  fmr.mer  are  fo 
numerous,  that  they  often  obfeure  the  face  of  day ;  fo  venom¬ 
ous,  troublefome,  and  intolerable,  that  the  rein-deer  fly  to  the 
tops  of  the  highell  mountains  for  Ihelter,  and  the  Laplanders 
betake  themfelves  to  the  fea-fide,  which  is  the  lealt  infelled  by 
thefe  pellilent  vermin.  M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  his  account  of 
the  voyage  he  made  to  Lapland,  in  company  with  the  other 
French  mathematicians  fent  thither  by  the  king  to  meafure  a 
degree  of  the  meridian,  gives  us  to  underlland,  that  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  in  Torno  the  flies  were  lb  troublefome, 
that  even  the  Finland  foldiers,  who  are  counted  the  moft  hardy 
troops  in  the  fervice  of  Sweden,  were  obliged  to  cover  their 
faces  with  the  fkirts  of  their  coats  from  the  attacks  of  thefe 
animals,  which  fwarmed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  moment  a 
piece  of  flefli  appeared  it  was  blackened  all  over.  Some  of 
thefe  flies  are  very  large,  with  green  heads,  and  fetch  blood 
from  the  fkin  wherever  they  ftrike.  The  Laplanders  fhroud 
themfelves  in  the  fmoke  of  a  large  fire  kindled  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  yet  even  this  dilagrceable  expedient  was  not  fufficient  to 
defend  the  French  philofophers :  they  were  obliged,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  excelfive  heat,  to  wrap  up  their  heads  in  garments 
made  of  the  fkins  of  rein-deer,  called  in  that  country  lapmudes, 
and  to  cover  themfelves  with  a  thick  rampart  of  fir-boughs  ; 
yet  all  thefe  precautions  proved  inefteftual.  M.  de  Mauper¬ 
tuis  obferved  a  lake  quite  covered  with  little  yellowilli  grains, 
refembling  millet  feed,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  chryfaliles 
of  fome  of  thefe  infefts. 

The  Laplanders  are  very  low  in  ftature,  and  are  likewife 
remarkable  for  having  large  heads.  They  are  alfo  ill-fhaped, 
and  their  features  are  harfli.  They  are,  however,  ftrong, 
hardy,  and  robuft,  info  much  that  they  will  bear  incredible 
fatigue  ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  the  llouteft  Norwegian  is  not 
able  to  bend  the  bow  of  a  Laplander.  The  women  are  much 
lefs  homely  than  the  men,  and  many  of  them  are  noted  for  a 
delicate  and  florid  complexion. 

Thefe  people  are  Ample,  honeft,  hofpitable,  and  timorous  : 
their  timidity,  however,  refpefts  war  alone  ;  for  to  many  other 
fpecies  of  dangers  they  expofe  themfelves  with  furpriling  intre¬ 
pidity,  whether  in  afcending  and  defeending  mountains  and 
precipices  with  their  fnow-fhoes  and  in  fledges,  or  in  venturing 
amidft  whirlpools  and  catarafts  in  little  {lender  boats  made  of 
thin  fir  boards,  fall ened  together  with  thongs  of  leather,  fineu-s 
of  wild  beails,  or  tough  and  flexible  twigs  of  willow  and  ofier. 
Thefe  boats  are  of  different  fizes,  from  two  to  fix  yards  in 
length,  managed  with  oars,  and  caulked  with  mofs  fo  tight  as 
to  keep  out  the  water.  The  Laplanders  are  partly  fettled,  and 
in  part  wild  and  roving :  the  latter  live  in  tents  made  with 
coarfc  cloth  :  the  former  are  fixed  in  fmall  villages  near  the 
lakes,  and  chiefly  follow  fifhing.  They  build  their  cottages 
fomewhat  in  the  fliape  of  a  cone,  by  placing  a  circle  of  large 
trees  or  poles  allant  in  the  earth,  and  clofe  to  each  other,  fo 
that  their  tops  meet,  and  form  a  fmall  vent  for  the  iflue  of  the 
fmoke  :  they  cover  the  ground  within  with  branches  of  trees. 
In  fpring  their  food  confifls  principally  of  the  eggs  of  water- 
fowl,  which  are  extremely  plentiful  in  thole  parts  ;  in  fum¬ 
mer  and  autumn,  of  the  birds  themfelves,  and  of  various  other 
of  the  partridge-tribe;  and  in  winter  of  the  milk  and  flelh  of 
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the  rein-deer  and  dried  fi(h.  They  had  till  lately  no  bread  ; 
but  in  lieu  thereof  ufed  the  inner  rind  of  the  pine-tree  dried 
and  ground,  and  dried  fi(h  reduced  to  powder.  They  make 
confections  and  decoctions  of  berries,  angelica,  and  forrel, 
which  theyjuftly  reckon  to  be  prelervatives  againtt  the  fcurvy. 
The  Laplander  is  fecured  in  the  poflelfion  of  uninterrupted 
health  by  temperance  and  exercife,  which,  together  with  the 
feverity  of  the  climate,  brace  his  nerves  to  a  very  unufual  pitch 
of  ftrength,  and  fortify  his  conttitution  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  often  lives  to  the  age  of  ioo,  without  feeling  the  leaft  pang 
ofdiftemper,  or  even  perceiving  his  vigour  in  the  lealt  im¬ 
paired  ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  Laplander  in  extreme 
old  age  hunting,  fowling,  (kaiting,  and  performing  all  the 
fevered  exercifes  with  undiminilhed  agility. 

The  fummer  garb  of  the  men  confifts  of  a  long  coat  of  coarfe 
cloth,  reaching  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  girded  round 
the  waift  with  a  belt  or  girdle;  from  which  hang  a  Norway 
knife,  and  a  pouch  containing  flints,  matches,  tobacco,  and 
Other  necelfaries ;  the  girdle  itfelf  being  decorated  with  brafs 
rings  and  chains.  Their  caps  are  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  north¬ 
ern  diver,  with  the  feathers  on ;  and  their  (hoes  of  the  rein¬ 
deer  (kin,  with  the  hair  outwards.  They  wear  no  linen  ;  but 
the  garments  of  the  better  fort  are  of  a  finer  cloth,  and  they 
delight  in  a  variety  of  colours,  though  red,  as  the  mod  glaring, 
is  the  mod  agreeable.  In  winter  they  are  totally  caled  up  in 
coats,  caps,  boots,  and  gloves,  made  of  the  rein-deer  thins.  In 
the  Flora  Lapponica,  Linnaeus  fays,  “  Perhaps  the  curious  reader 
will  wonder  how  the  people  in  Lapland,  during  the  terrible  cold 
that  reigns  there  in  winter,  can  preferve  their  lives  ;  fince  almott 
all  birds,  and  even  fome  wild  beads,  defert  it  at  that  time. 
The  Laplander,  not  only  in  the  day,  but  through  tbe  whole 
winter  nights,  is  obliged  to  wander  about  in  the  woods  with  his 
herds  of  rein-deer.  For  the  rein-deer  never  come  under  cover, 
nor  eat  any  kind  of  fodder,  but  a  particular  kind  of  liverwort. 
On  this  account  the  herdfmen  are  under  a  neceffity  of  living 
continually  in  the  woods,  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  cattle, 
led  they  (hould  be  devoured  by  wild  beads.  The  Laplander 
eafily  does  without  more  light,  as  the  fnow  reflefts  the  rays 
that  come  from  the  ftars,  and  as  the  Anrora  Borealis  illuminates 
the  air  every  night  with  a  great  variety  of  figures.  No  part  o‘ 
our  body  is  more  eafily  dedroyed  by  cold  than  the  extremities 
of  the  limbs,  which  are  mod  remote  from  the  fun  of  this  mi- 
crocofm,  the  heart.  The  kibes  that  happen  to  our  hands  and 
feet,  fo  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden,  prove  this. 
In  Lapland  you  will  never  fee  fuch  a  thing  ;  although,  were  we 
to  judge  by  the  (ituation  of  the  country,  we  ihould  imagine 
jud  the  contrary,  efpecially  as  the  people  wear  no  dockings,  as 
we  do,  not  only  fingle,  but  double  and  triple.  The  Laplander 
guards  himfelf  againd  the  cold  in  the  following  manner  :  He 
wears  breeches  made  of  rein-deer  (kins  with  the  hair  on,  reach¬ 
ing  down  to  his  hrels,  and  (hoes  made  of  the  fame  materials, 
thehairypart  turned  outwards.  He  puts  into  his  (hoes  (lender- 
eared  broad  leafed  cyperus  graft,  (carex  vejicaria,  Spec.  FI.  or 
the  Bladder  Carex),  that  is  cut  in  fummer  and  dried.  This  he 
fird  combs  and  rubs  in  his  hands,  and  then  places  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  not  only  covers  his  feet  quite  round,  but  his  legs 
alfo;  and  being  thus  guarded,  he  is  quite  fecured  againd  the 
intenfe  cold.  With  this  grafs  they  dull'  their  gloves  likewil'e, 
in  order  to  preferve  their  hands.  As  this  grafs  keeps  od  the 
cold  in  winter,  fo  in  fummer  it  hinders  the  feet  from  fweating, 
and  at  the  lame  time  preferves  them  from  being  annoyed  by 
driking  againd  dones,  &c.  for  their  (hoes  are  very  thin,  being 
made,  not  of  tanned  leather,  but  the  raw  hide.” 

The  women’s  apparel  dithers  very  little  from  that  of  the  other 
fex  ;  only  their  girdles  are  snore  ornamented  with  rings,  chains, 
needle-cafes,  and  toys  that  fometimes  weigh  20  pounds.  In 
winter,  both  men.  and  women  lie  in  their  furs ;  in  fummer, 
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they  cover  themfelves  entirely  with  coarfe  blankets  to  defend' 
them  from  the  gnats,  which  are  intolerable.  The  Laplanders 
are  not  only  well  difpofed,  but  naturally  ingenious.  They 
make  all  their  own  furniture,  their  boats,  (ledges,  bows  and 
arrows.  1  hey  form  neat  boxes  of  thin  birch  boards,  and  inlay 
them  with  the  horn  of  the  rein-deer.  The  Swedes  are  very 
fond  of  the  Lapland  bafkets  made  of  the  roots  of  trees,  flit  in 
long  thin  pieces,  and  twitted  together  fo  nicely  that  they  will 
hold  water.  Among  the  manufactures  of  this  country  we 
likewifs  number  curious  horn  fpoons,  and  moulds  in  which 
they  call  the  trinkets  of  tin  which  adorn  their  girdles.  Over 
and  above  thefe  domedic  occupations,  the  men  within  doors 
perform  the  office  of  cooks  in  drelfing  victuals  for  the  family. 

The  women  aft  as  taylors  and  embroiderers ;  they  make  clothes, 
(hoes,  and  boots,  and  harnefs  for  the  rein-deer:  they  fpin 
thread  of  fur,  and  knit  it  into  caps  and  gloves  that  are  very 
foft  and  warm.  They  draw  tin  into  wire  through  a  horn  ; 
and  with  this  they  cover  the  thread  which  they  ufe  in  em¬ 
broidering  the  figures  of  beads,  flowers,  trees,  and  flars  upon 
their  caps  and  girdles. 

The  Laplanders  make  furprifing  excurfions  upon  the  fnow 
in  their  hunting  expeditions.  They  provide  themfelves  each 
with  a  pair  of  fkates,  or  fnow-fhoes,  which  are  no  other  than 
fir-boards  covered  with  the  rough  (kin  of  the  rein  deer,  turned 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  hair  rifes  againd  the  Inow,  other- 
wife  they  would  be  too  (iippery.  One  of  thefe  (hoes  is  ufually 
as  long  as  the  perfon  who  wears  it ;  the  other  is  about  a  foot 
(horter.  The  feet  (land  in  the  middle,  and  to  them  the  (hoes 
are  fattened  by  thongs  or  withes.  The  Laplander  thus  equipped 
wields  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  near  the  end  of  which  there  is  a 
round  ball  of  wood  to  prevent  its  piercing  too  deep  in  the 
(how;  and  with  this  he  ftops  himfelf  occafionally.  By  means 
of  thefe  accoutrements  he  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  60  miles 
a-day  without  being  fatigued  ;  afeending  deep  mountains,  and 
Aiding  down  again  with  amazing  fwiftnefs. 

The  Laplander  not  only  travels  a-foot,  but  is  provided  with 
a  carriage  drawn  by  the  rein  deer,  in  which  he  journeys  with 
ftill  greater  rapidity.  The  (ledge,  called  pulka,  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  (mall  boat,  with  a  convex  bottom,  that  it  may  Aide 
the  more  eafily  over  the  fnow :  the  prow  is  (harp  and  pointed  ; 
but  the  (ledge  is  flat  behind.  The  traveller  is  fwathed  in  this 
carriage  like  an  infant  in  a  cradle,  with  a  ttick  in  his  hand  to 
(leer  the  veflfel,  and  dilengage  it  from  pieces  of  rock  or  Humps 
of  trees  that  may  chance  to  encounter  it  in  the  route.  Fie  mull 
alfo  balance  the  fledge  with  liis  body,  otherwife  he  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  overturned.  The  traces,  by  which  this  car¬ 
riage  is  fattened  to  the  rein  deer,  are  fixed  to  a  collar  about  the 
animal’s  neck,  and  run  down  over  the  bread  between  the  fore 
and  hind  legs,  to  be  connefted  with  the  prow  of  the  (ledge  : 
the  reins,  managed  by  the  traveller,  are  tied  to  the  horns ; 
and  the  trappings  are  furnifhed  with  little  bells,  the  found  of 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  animal.  With  this  draught  at  his 
tail,  it  has  been  reported  that  the  rein  deer  will  fly  like  light¬ 
ning  over  hill  and  dale  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a-day.  But 
this  reprefentation  is  greatly  exaggerated.  According  to  the 
belt  accounts,  the  common  pace  of  the  rein-deer  is  only  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour;  though,  if  he  be  pretied,  he 
will  travel  10  or  12  Swedith  miles  (jo  or  84  Englifl)  miles)  in 
a  day;  but  by  fuch  hard  driving  is  generally  deltroyed.  It, 
however,  frequently  happens,  that  he  will  perfevere  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  50  miles  without  intermilfion,  and  without  taking  any  re- 
freflmient,  except  occafionally  moittening  his  mouth  with  the 
fnow.  Before  he  lets  out,  the  Laplander  whifpers  in  his  ear 
the  way  he  is  to  follow,  and  the  place  at  which  he  is  to  halt, 
firmly  perfuaded  that  the  beall  underttands  his  meaning  :  but, 
in  (pite  of  this  intimation,  he  frequently  (lops  (hort  long  before 
he  has  reached  the  journey’s  end ;  and  fomeiime,  he  overlkuota  % 
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the  mark  by  fevera!  leagues.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  the 
Laplanders  mark  the  moft  frequented  roads,  by  {brewing  them 
with  fir-boughs  ;  and  indeed  thefe  roads  are  no  other  than  path¬ 
ways  made  through  the  fnow  by  the  rein-deer  and  thepulkas  : 
their  being  frequently  covered  with  new  fnow,  and  alternately 
beaten  by  the  carriage,  confolidates  them  into  a  kind  of  caufe- 
way ;  which  is  the  harder  if  the  furface  has  felt  a  partial  thaw, 
and  been  crofted  by  a  fubfequent  froit.  It  requires  great 
caution  to  follow  thefe  tracks ;  for,  if  the  carriage  deviates  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  traveller  is  plunged  into  an  abyfs  of  fnow.  In 
lefs  frequented  parts,  where  there  is  no  fuch  beaten  road,  the 
Laplander  directs  his  courfe  by  certain  marks  which  he  has 
made  on  the  trees. 

The  chief  occupation  cf  the  Laplanders  jis  hunting,  and  this 
exercile  they  perform  in  various  ways.  In  fummer  they  hunt 
the  wild  beafts  with  fmall  dogs,  trained  to  the  diverfion.  In 
winter  they  purfue  them  by  their  tracks  upon  the  (now,  fkating 
with  fo  great  velocity,  that  they  very  often  run  down  the  prey. 
They  catch  ermines  in  traps,  and  fometimes  with  dogs.  They 
kill  fquirrels,  martens,  and  fables,  with  blunt  darts,  to  avoid 
wounding  the  fkin.  Foxes  and  beavers  are  {lain  with  (harp- 
pointed  darts  and  arrows  ;  in  {hooting  which,  they  are  ac¬ 
counted  the  beft  markfmen  in  the  world.  L  he  larger  beafts, 
fuch  as  bears,  wolves,  elks,  and  wild  rein-deer,  they  either  kill 
with  fire-arms  porchaled  in  Sweden  or  Norway,  or  take  in 
liiares  and  pits  dug  in  the  forefts.  Their  particular  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  the  chace  are  obferved  with  great  punbiuality.  The 
beaft  becomes  the  property  of  the  man  in  whofe  l'nare  or  pit  he 
is  caught ;  and  he  who  difeovers  a  bear’s  den  has  the  exciufive 
privilege  of  hunting  him  to  death.  The  conquell  of  a  bear  is 
the  moll  honourable  achievement  that  a  Laplander  can  per¬ 
form  ;  and  the  fiefh  of  this  animal  they  account  the  greateft 
delicacy  on  earth.  The  bear  is  always  difpatched  with  a  fufil, 
fometimes  laid  as  a  fnare,  rtedy  cocked  and  primed ;  but  more 
frequentlyin  the  hands  of  the  hunter,  who  runs  the  moft  im¬ 
minent  rilk  of  his  life  fhould  he  mifs  his  aim  of  wounding  the 
beaft  mortally.  The  death  of  a  bear  is  celebrated  by  the  Lap- 
anders  as  a  fignal  victory.  The  carcafe  is  drawn  to  the  cabin 
( rhut  of  the  viftor  by  a  rein  deer,  which  is  kept  (acred  from 
any  other  work  fora  whole  year  after  this  fervice.  The  bear  is 
i'urrounded  Hy  a  great  number  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
reciting  a  particular  hymn  or  fong  of  triumph,  in  which  they 
thank  the  vanquifhed  enemy  tor  having  allowed  himlelf  to  be 
overcome  -"without  doing  any  miichief  to  his  conqueror,  and 
welcome  his  arrival:  then  they  make  an  apoftropbe  to  heaven, 
expretling  their  acknowledgment  to  God,  that  he  has  created 
beafts  for  the  u(e  of  men,  and  endued  mankind  with  ftrength 
and  courage  to  overcome  and  attack  the  fierceft  of  the  brute 
■creation.  The  hero  is  faluted  by  the  women,  who  fpit  chewed 
elder-bark  in  his  face.  He  is  feafted  three  days  fucceifively,  and 
his  cap  is  decorated  with  an  additional  figure  wrought  in  tin- 
wire. 

The  manner  in  which  the  young  Laplander  choofes  a  wife  is 
equally  remarkable  and  ludicrous.  When  he  has  pitched  upon 
a  female,  he  employs  feme  friends  as  mediators  with  the  father; 
and  thefe  being  provided  with  feme  bottles  of  brandy,  the  fuitor 
-accompanies  them  to  the  hut  of  his  future  father-in-law,  who 
invites  the  mediators  to  enter;  but  the  lover  is  left  without 
until  the  liquor  be  drank,  and  the  propofal  difeufied  :  then  he 
.is  called  in,  and  entertained  with  fuch  fare  as  the  hut  affords; 
yet  without  feeing  his.miftrefs,  who  retires  and  goes  out  on  this 
occafion.  Having  obtained  leave  of  her  parents  to  make  his 
addreffes  in  perfon,  he  puts  on  his  beft  apparel,  and  is  admitted 
to  the  lady,  whom  he  falutes  with  a  kifs  :  then  he  prelents  her 
with  the  tongue  of  a  rein-deer,  a  piece  of  beaver’s  fielh,  or  fome 
other  fort  of  provifion.  She  declines  the  offer,  which  is  made 
in  prefence  of  her  filters  and  relations ;  but  makes  a  fignal  to 


the  lover  to  follow  her  Into  the  fields,  where  {he  accepts  the 
prefents,  Thus  encouraged,  he  begs  her  permiffion  to.  deep 
with  her  in  the  hut  :  if  fire  contents,  there  'is  no  further 
difficulty ;  if  {he  difapproves  of  the  propofal,  {he  drops  her 
prelents  on  the  ground.  When  the  lovers,  are  agreed,  the 
youth  is  permitted  to  visit  his  inamorata  as  often  as  he  {hall 
think  proper:  but  every  time  he  comes  he  mult  purchafe  this 
pleafure  with  a  freih  bottle  of  brandy ;  a  perquifite  fo  agree¬ 
able  to  the  father,  that  he  often  poftpones  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  for  two  or  three  years.  At  length  the  ceremony  is 
performed  at  church  by  the  prieft  of  the  pariffi.  Even  after 
this  event,  the  hulband  is  obliged  to  ferve  his  father  in-law  a 
whole  year ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  retires  to  his  own 
habitation  with  his  wife,  and  her  patrimony  of  rein-deer,  and 
receives  prefents  from  all  his  friends  and  relations.  From  this- 
period  he  fequefters  his  wife  from  the  company  of  all  llrangers, 
efpecially  of  the  male  fex,  and  watches  over  her  condudt  with 
the  moft  jealous  vigilance. 

Many  Lapland  women  are  barren,  and  none  of  them  are 
very  fruitful.  A  woman,  immediately  after  delivery,  fwallows 
a  draught  of  whale-fat  :  the  child  is  waffled  with  fnow  or  cold 
water,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  hare-fkin.  The  mother  is  feldom 
above  five  days  in  the  ftratv,  and  in  fourteen  is  generally  quite 
recovered:  then  (he  carries  the  child  to  church  to  be  baptized. 
Before  fine  can  reach  the  refidence  of  the  prieft,  the  is  often 
obliged  to  traverfe  large  forefts,  mountains,  lakes,  and  wide- 
extended  walies  of  fnow.  The  infant  is.  fattened  in  a  hollowed 
piece  of  wood,  ftretched  naked  on  a  bed  of  fine  mofs,  covered 
with  the  foft  {kin  of  a  young  rein-deer,  and  flung  by  two  {traps 
to  the  back  of  the  mother,  who  always  fuckles  her  own  child. 
At  home  this  little  cradle  is  hung  to  the  roof  of -the  hut,  and 
the  child  lulled  afleep  by  fwinging  ii  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 
The  boys  from  their  infancy  prabtife  the  bow ;  and  are  not 
allowed  to  break  thei  faff  until  they  have  hit  the  mark.  The 
female  children  are  as  early  initiated  in  the  bufinefs  peculiar  to 
their  fex  v 

Thefe  people,  though  for  the  moft  part  vigorous  and  healthy, 
are  not  altogether  exempted  from  ditlemper.  They  are  fubjebt 
to  fore  eyes,  and  even  to  blindnefs,  from  the  i moke  of  their 
huts,  and  the  fire  to  which.'  they  are  almoft  continually  ex- 
pofed.  .  orne  watte  away  in  confumptions ;  others  are  afflict¬ 
ed  with  rheumatic  pains  and  the  feurvy ;  and  a  few  are  fubjebb 
to  vertigo  and  apoplexy.  For  the  cure  of  all  their  internal  dis¬ 
orders,  they  ufe  no  other  medicine  than  the  decoftion  of- a  cer¬ 
tain  ipecies  of  mofs;.  and  when  this, cannot  be  procured,  they 
boil  the  ftalk  of  angelica  in  the  milk  of  the  rein-deer.  In  order 
to  remove  a  fixed  pain,  they  apply  a  large  mufhroom,  burning 
hot,  to  the  part  aftefted  ;  and  this  produces  a  blifter,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  draw  off  the  peccant  humour.  To  their  wounds 
they  apply  nothing  but  the  turpentine  that  drops  from  the  fir- 
tree.  When  they  are  froft- bitten  (though  according  to  the 
above  extraft  from  Linnaeus  this  feldom  or  never  happens),  we 
are  told  that  they  thruft  a  red-hot  iron  into  a  cheete  made  of 
rein-deer’s  milk,  and  with  the  fat  that  drops  from  it  anoint  the 
frozen  member,  which  generally  recovers.  When  a  Laplander 
is  fuppofed  to  be  on  his  death  bed,  bis  friends  exhort  him  to 
die  in  the  faith  of  Cbrift,  and  bear  his  fufferings  with  refigna- 
tion,  by  remembering  the  paffion  of  our  Saviour.  They  are 
not,  however,  very  ready  to  attend  him  in  his  laft  moments; 
and,  as  foon  as  he  expires,  quit  the  p'ace  with  precipitation,  ap¬ 
prehending  fome  injury  from  his  fpirit  or  ghoft, ,  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  remains  with  the  corpfe,  and  takes  all  opportunities  of 
doing  mifehief  to  the  living.  The  deceafed  is  wrapped  up  in 
woollen  or  linen,  according  to  his  circumftances,  and  depofited 
in  a  coffin  by  a  perfon  (elected  for  that  purpofe  :  but  this  office 
he'  will  not  perform,  unlefs  he  is  firft  fecured  from  the  ill  offices 
of  the  manes,  by  a  conlecrated  brafs  ring  fixed  on  his  left  arm. 
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The  Chriftlan  religion  in  this  country  has  not  yet  difpelled  al! 
the  rites  of  heathenifh  fuper'ftition  :  together  with  the  body 
they  put  into  the  coffin  an  ax,  a  flint,  and  fleel,  a  flafk  of 
brandy,  fome  dried  fifh  and  venifon.  With  the  ax  the  de- 
ceafed  is  fuppofed  to  hew  down  the  bullies  or  boughs  that  may 
obftruft  his  pafl’age  in  the  other  world  :  the  fteel  and  flint  are 
defigned  for  ftriking  a  light,  fliuuld  he  find  himfelf  in  the  dark 
at  the  day  of  judgment  ;  and  on  the  provifion  they  think  he 
may  fubfift  during  his  journey. 

The  Mufcovite  Laplanders  obferve  other  ceremonies,  that 
bear  an  affinity  to  the  fuperftltions  of  the  Greek  church.  They 
not  only  fupply  the  defunft  with  money,  but  likewife  provide 
him  with  money  for  the  porter  of  paradife,  and  a  certificate 
figned  by  the  prieft,  and  directed  to  St.  Peter,  fpecifying,  that 
the  bearer  had  lived  like  a  good  Chriftlan,  and  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  heaven.  At  the  head  of  the-coffin  they  place  a 
little  image  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  is  greatly  reverenced  in  all 
parts  of  Mufcovy  as  a  friend  to  the  dead.  Before  the  inter¬ 
ment,  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  kindle  a  fire  of  fir-boughs 
near  the  coffin,  and  exprefs  their  forrow  in  tears  and  lamenta¬ 
tions.  They  walk  in  proceffion  feveral  times  round  the  body, 
demanding,  in  a  whining  tone,  the  reafon  of  his  leaving  them 
on  earth.  They  afk  whether  he  was  out  of  humour  with  his 
wife  ;  whether  he  was  in  want  of  meat,  drink,  clothing,  or 
other  neceflaries ;  and  whether  he  had  not  fucceedetl  in  hunt¬ 
ing  and  filhing  ?  Thefe,  and  other  fuch  interrogations,  to 
which  the  defunft  makes  no  reply,  are  intermingled  with 
groans  and  hideous  howlings ;  and,  between  whiles,  the  prielt 
fprinkles  the  corpfe  and  the  mourners  alternately  with  holy 
water.  Finally,  the  body  is  conveyed  to  the  place  of  interment 
on  a  fledge  drawn  by  a  rein-deer  j  and  this,  together  with  the 
clothes  of  the  deceafed,  is  left  as  the  priett’s  perquifite.  Three 
days  after  the  burial,  the  kinfmen  and  friends  of  the  defunft 
are  invited  to  an  entertainment,  where  they  eat  the  fleffi  of  the 
rein  deer  which  conveyed  the  corpfe  to  the  burying-ground. 
This  being  a  facrifice  to  the  manes,  the  bones  are  collected 
into  a  bafket  and  interred.  Two  thirds  of  the  effects  of  the 
deceafed  are  inherited  by  his  brothers,  and  the  remainder 
divided  among  his  filters :  but  the  lands,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are 
held  in  coparceny  by  all  the  children  of  both  fexes,  according 
to  the  divifion  made  by  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden,  when  he 
affigned  a  certain  tradl  of  land  to  each  family. 

The  commerce  of  the  Laplanders  is  more  confiderable  than 
one  would  evpedt  in  a  defert  country  inhabited  by  a  favage 
ignorant  people.  They  export  great  quantities  of  filh  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Bothnia  and  White  Ruffia.  They  likewife 
trade  with  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Mufcovy,  and  Finland,  by  lelling  rein-deer,  fine  furs,  balkets 
and  toys  of  their  own  manufacture,  dried  pikes,  and  cheefe 
made  of  the  rein-deer’s  milk.  In  return  for  thefe  commodi¬ 
ties  they  receive  rix-dollars,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin, 
flour,  od,  hides,  needles,  knives,  fpirituous  liquors,  tobacco, 
and  other  neceflaries.  The  Laplanders  march  in  caravans  to 
the  fairs  in  Finland  and  Norway  :  thefe  are  compofed  of  a  long 
Bring  of  30  or  40  rein-deer  and  pulkhaS  tied  to  one  another,  the 
foremoll  being  led  by  a  Laplander  a-foot.  When  they  have 
chofen  a  fpot  for  an  encampment,  they  form  a  large  circle  of 
their  rein-deer  and  pulkhas  ready  yoked  ;  and  the  animals 
lying  down  quietly  on  the  fnovv,  are  fed  with  mofs  by  their  ma¬ 
tters.  The  people  kindle  great  fires,  around  which,  men, 
women,  and  children  fit,  and  flip  on  dried  fith  :  but  the  more 
voluptuous  fpread  out  bear  fkins  under  their  tents,  wrhere  they 
lie  at  their  eafe  and  Imoke  tobacco. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  this  country  is  of  no  great  con- 
fequence:  it  is_ paid  partly  in  rix-dollars,  but  chiefly  in  furs ; 
nay,  fome  that  can  procure  neither,  pay  the  tribute  in  dried 
pikes.  The  produce  of  the  mines  forms  likewife  a  confiderable 
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article.  Fifty  fqwlrrel  fkins,  or  one  fox  fkin,  with  a  pair  of 
Lapland  (hoes,  are  valued  at  one  rix-dollar.  Part  of  the  taxes 
is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Lapland  clergy. — The 
frightful  afpeft  of  this  country  has  been  deemed  a  more 
effiedlual  defence  than  artificial  bulwarks  and  garrifons,  of 
which  here  are  none  ;  or  than  the  arms  and  courasre  of  the  111- 
tives,  who  are  neither  warlike  in  themfelves,  nor  in  the  lea'll 
tinftured  with  difeipline. 

The  Laplanders  call  themfelves  Saline- Same,  and  Samen- 
Almaijeb.  Their  country  they  denominate  1 Same- Lauda,  or 
Same- aednam  ;  the  Swedes  ftyle  it  Lapland  or  Lappmark.cn, 
and  the  inhabitants  Lappar.  The  natives  of  thofe  diftridts 
under  the  dominion  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  are  Lutherans; 
while  many  of  thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  Rufiia  are  (fill  Pagans. 
Swedifli  Lapland  contains  about  eight  churches,  which  in  fome 
parts  lie  at  fo  great  adiftance  from  each  other,  that  a  native  is 
frequently  obliged  to  travel  three  days  in  order  to  attend  divine 
fervice.  The  Laplanders,  before  their  converfion  to  Chrifti- 
anity,  which  was  not  till  lately  introduced  arnongft  them, 
poflefled  no  hooks  or  manuferipts,  though  they'  knew  many' 
traditional  hiftories  and  fongs  of  ancient  heroes  and  princes 
who  once  reigned  over  them  ;  but  involved  in  great  uncertainty, 
and  mixed  with  the  mod  fabulous  accounts.  They  have  now 
a  tranflation  of  the  New  Teltament  in  their  language;  and 
many  of  the  natives  are  able  to  read  and  write. 

LAPLYSIA,  or  sea-hare  :  A  genus  of  marine  infe6ls 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  See  pl.i  1.  T  he  body 
is  covered  with  membranes  reflected.  It  hath  a  ftiield-likc 
membrane  on  the  back,  a  lateral  pore  on  the  right  fide,  the 
anus  on  the  extremity  of  the  back,  with  four  feelers  refembling 
ears.  The  figure  reprelents  the  depilans  minor,  which  grows 
to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  to  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter :  its  body  approaches  to  an  oval  figure,  and  is  foft, 
pundlated,  of  a  kind  of  gelatinous  fubftance,  and  of  a  pale 
lead  colour :  from  the  larger  extremity  there  arife  four  oblong 
and  thick  protuberances  :  thefe  are  the  tentacula  j  two  of  them 
Hand  nearly  ereft,  two  are  thrown  backward.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  about  our  ffiores,  efpecially  off  Anglefea.  It  caufes, 
by  its  poifonous  juice,  the  hair  to  fall  off  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
touch  it ;  and  is  fo  extremely  fetid  as  to  create  ficknefs  at  the 
fiomach. — The  major,  or  greater  fea-hare,  grows  to  the  length 
of  eight  inches. 

LAPSANA,  nipplewort  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofitre. 
The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the  calyx  calculated,  with  all  the  in¬ 
ferior  feales  canaliculated  or  finely  channelled.  There  are  four 
fpecies,  which  grow  commonly  as  weeds  by  the  fides  of  ditches. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  common  kind,  called  dock-crejfes,  have 
the  tatle  of  radifiies,  and  are  eaten  raw  at  Conflantinople  as  a 
falad.  In  fome  parts  of  England  the  common  people  boil  them 
as  greens,  but  they  have  a  bitter  and  difagreeable  tafte. 

LAPSE,  in  ecelefiaftical  law,  a  flip  or  omiflion  of  a  pa¬ 
tron  to  prefent  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  within  fix  months  of  its 
being  void  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  benefice  is  faid  to  be  in  lapfe, 
or  lapf  d ;  and  the  right  of  prelentation  devolved  to  the  or¬ 
dinary. 

And  if  the  ordinary  negledl  to  prefent  during  the  fame 
time,  the  right  of  prefentation  accrues  to  the  metropolitan, 
and  to  the  king  by  negledtof  the  metropolitan.  This  right  of 
lapfe  was  nrft  efiablifhed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when  th«j 
bithops  firfi  began  to  exereile  univerfally  the  right  of  inftilu- 
tion  to  churches  :  and  therefore,  when  there  is  no  right  of  in- 
ftitution,  there  is  no  right  of  lapfe  ;  fo  that  no  donative  can 
lapfe  to  the  ordinary,  unlefs  it  hath  been  augmented  by  the 
king’s  bounty  ;  but  no  right  of  lapfe  can  accrue,  when  the  ori¬ 
ginal  prefentation  19  in  the  crown.  In  cafe  the  benefice  be- 
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comes  void  by  death,  or  ceffion  through  plurality  of  benefices, 
there  the  patron  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  vacancy  at  his 
own  peril  ;  but  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy  by  refignation  or  canoni¬ 
cal  deprivation,  or  if  a  clerk  prefented  be  refufed  for  infuffi- 
ciency,  thefe  being  matters  of  which  the  bifliop  alone  is  pre¬ 
fumed  to  be  cognizant,  here  the  law  requires  him  to  give  no¬ 
tice  thereof  to  the  patron,  otherwife  he  can  take  no  advantage 
by  way  oflapfe;  neither  fliall  any  lapfe  accrue  thereby  to  the 
metropolitan  or  the  king.  If  the  bifhop  refufe  or  negle£t  to 
examine  and  admit  the  patron’s  clerk,  without  good  reafon  af- 
ligned  or  notice  giv,en,  he  fhall  have  no  title  to  prefent  by  laple  : 
and  if  the  right  of  prefentation  be  litigious  or  contelled,  and 
an  aftion  be  brought  againft  the  bifhop  to  try  the  title,  no 
lapfe  fhall  occur  till  the  queftion  of  right  be  decided.  If  the 
bifhop  be  both  patron  and  ordinary,  he  fhall  not  have  a  double 
time  allowed  him  t>  collate  in  :  and  if  the  bifhop  doth  not 
collate  his  own  clerk  immediately  to  the  living,  and  the  patron 
prefents,  though  after  the  fix  months  are  lapfed,  yet  the  pre¬ 
fentation  is  good,  and  the  bifliop  is  bound  to  inlfitute  the  pa¬ 
tron’s  clerk.  If  the  bifhop  futier  the  prefentation  to  lapfe  to 
the  metropolitan,  the  patron  alfo  has  the  fame  advantage  if 
he  prefents  before  the  archbifhop  has  filled  up  the  benefice  : 
yet  the  ordinary  cannot,  after  lapfe  to  the  metropolitan,  collate 
his  own  clerk  to  the  prejudice  of  the  archbifhop.  But  if  the 
prefentation  lapfes  to  the  king,  the  patron  fliall  never  recover 
his  right  till  the  king  has  fatisfied  his  turn  by  preientation  :  for 
nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi. 

LAPWING,  in  ornithology.  See  Tkinga. 

LAQUEARIUS,  a  kind  of  athleta  among  the  ancients, 
who  in  one  hand  held  the  laqueus ,  i.  e.  a  fort  of  lnare,  wherewith 
to  embarrafs  and  entangle  his  antagoniff,  and  in  the  other  a 
poignard  to  flab  him. 

LAQUEUS,  in  the  old  pradlice  of  forgery,  a  kind  of  liga¬ 
ture  fo  contrived,  that,  when  ftretched  by  any  weight  or  the 
like,  it  drew  up  clofe.  Its  ufe  was  to  extend  broken  or  dif- 
jointed  bones,  to  keep  them  in  their  places  while  they  were  fet, 
and  to  bind  the  parts  clofe  together. 

LARARIUM,  was  a  chapel  which  the  Romans  frequently 
had  in  their  'houfes  for  the  houfehold  gods,  called  lares. — 
Spartian  fays,  that  Alexander  the  fon  of  Mammeus  kept  in 
his  lararium  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  together  with  his  other 
idols. 

LAR-BOARD,  among  feamen,  the  left-hand  fide  of  the 
Ihip  when  you  ftand  with  your  face  towards  the  head. 

LARCENY,  or  Theft,  by  contraition  for  latrociny,  lairo- 
cinium ,  is  diflinguifhed  by  the  law  into  two  forts:  the  one  called 
Jimple  larceny  or  plain  theft,  unaccompanied  with  any  other 
atrocious  circumfiance  :  and  mixed  or  compound  larceny ,  which 
alfo  includes  in  it  the  aggravation  of  a  taking  from  one’s  houfe 
or  perfon. 

I.  Simple  larceny,  when  it  is  the  ftealing  of  goods  above  the 
value  of  twelvepence,  is  called  grand  larceny ;  when  of  goods 
to  that  value,  or  under,  is  petit  larceny  :  offences,  which  are 
confiderably  diflinguifhed  in  their  punifhment,  but  not  other- 
wife.  See  Theft. 

U.  Mixed,  or  compound  larceny ,  is  fuch  as  has  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  former  (fee  Theft)  ;  but  is  accompanied  with 
either  one  or  both  of  the  aggravations  of  a  taking  from  one’s 
houfe  or  perfon.  Firft  therefore  of  larceny  from  the  boufe,  and 
then  of  larceny  from  the  perfon. 

i.  Larceny  from  the  boufe ,  though  it  might  feem  to  have  a 
higher  degree  of  guilt  than  fimple  larceny,  yet  is  not  at  all  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  other  at  common  law:  unlefs  where  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  circumfiance  of  breaking  the  houfe  by 
night  ;  and  then  it  falls  under  another  defeription,  viz.  that  of 
burglary  (fee  Burglary).  But  now  by  feveral  a£ls  of  parlia¬ 
ment  (the  Iftory  of  which  is  very  ingenioufly  deduced  by  a 


learned  modern  writer,  who  hath  (hewn  them  to  have  gradually 
arifen  from  our  improvements  in  trade  and  opulence)  the  bene- 
fit  of  clergy  is  taken  from  larcenies  committed  in  a  houfe  in 
altnoft  every  infiance;  except  that  larceny  of  the  fiock  or 
utenfils  of  the  plate  glafs  company  from  any  of  their  houfes, 
&c.  is  made  only  Angle  felony,  and  liable  to  tranfportation  for 
feven  years.  The  multiplicity  of  the  .general  a£ts  is  apt  to  create 
fome  confufion  ;  but  upon  comparing  them  diligently,  we  may 
col  left,  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  denied  upon  the  following 
domeftic  aggravations  of  larceny  ;  viz.  firfi,  in  larcenies  above 
the  value  of  Hvelvepeme  committed,  i.  In  a  church  or  chape!, 
with  or  without  violence,  or  breaking  the  fame  :  2.  In  a  booth 
or  tent  in  a  market  or  fair,  in  the  day-time  or  in  the  night,  by 
violence  or  breaking  the  fame,  the  owner  or  fome  of  his  family 
being  therein  :  3.  By  robbing  a  dwelling-houfe  in  the  day-time 
(which  robbing  implies  a  breaking),  any  perfon  being  therein  : 

4.  In  a  dwelling-houfe  by  clay  or  by  night,  without  breaking 
the  fame,  any  perfon  being  therein  and  put  in  rear;  which 
amounts  in  law  to  a  robbery  :  and  in  both  thele  laft  cafes  the 
accefl'ory  before  the  faft  is  alfo  excluded  from  his  clergy.  Se¬ 
condly,  in  larcenies  fo  the  value  of  five  Jhillings,  committed,  1. 
By  breaking  any  dwelling-houfe,  or  any  out  houfe.  Chop,  or 
warehoufe  thereunto  belonging,  in  the  day-time,  although  no 
perfon  be  therein  ;  which  alfo  now  extends  to  aiders,  abettors, 
and  acceffories  before  the  fa  cl  r  2.  By  privately  ftealing  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandife,  in  any  fhop,  warehoufe,  coach- houfe, 
or  liable,  by  day  or  by  night ;  though  the  fame  be  not  broken 
open,  and  though  no  perfon  be  therein  :  which  likewife  ex¬ 
tends  to  fuch  as  affift,  hire,  or  command  the  offence  to  be  com¬ 
mitted.  Laftly,  in  larcenies  to  the  value  of  forty  Jhillings  in  a 
dwelling  houfe,  ot  its  out  houfes,  although  the  fame  be  not 
broken,  arid  whether  any  perfon  be  therein  or  not ;  unlefs  com¬ 
mitted  againft  their  mafters  by  apprentices  under  the  age  of  1 
This  alfo  extendi  to  thole  who  aid  or  affift  in  the  commiffion  of 
atiy  fuch  offence. 

2.  Larceny  from  th z  perfon  is  either  by  privately  ftealing,  or 
by  vpen  and  violent  alfault,  which  is  ufually  called  robbery.  See 
Robbery. 

The  offence  of  privately  ftealing  from  a  man’s  perfon,  as 
by  picking  his  pocket  or  the  like,  privily,  without  his  know¬ 
ledge,  was  debarred  of  the  benefit  of  clergy  fo  early  as  by  the 
ftatute  8  Eliz..  c  4.  But  then  it  mull  be  fuch  a  larceny  as 
ftands  in  need  of  the  benefit  of  clergy,  viz.  of  above  the  value 

of  1 2d  ;  elfe  the  offender  fhall  not  have  judgment  of  death. _ - 

For  the  ftatute  creates  no  new  offence  ;  but  only  takes  away 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  which  was  a  matter  of  grace,  and  leaves 
the  thief  to  the  regular  judgment  of  the  ancient  law.  This  fe- 
verity  (for  a  mod  fevere  law  it  certainly  is)  feems  to  be  owing 
to  the  eafe  with  which  fuch  offences  are  committed,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  guarding  againft  them,  and  the  boldnefs  with  which 
they  were  praftifed  (even  in  the  queen’s  eourt  and  prefence)  at 
the  time  when  this  ftatute  was  made  :  befides  that  this  is  an. 
infringement  of  property  in  the  manual  occupation  or  corporal 
poffeffion  of  the  owner,  which  was  an  offence  even  in  a  ftateof 
nature.  And  therefore  th tfaccularii,  or  cutpurfes,  were  more 
feverely  punifhed  than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and 
Athenian  laws. 

LAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Fars,  with  a  caflle. 
It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  filk  ;  and  its  territory  abounds  in 
oranges,  lemons,  and  very  large  tamarinds.  E.  Ion.  54.  15, 
N.  lat.  27.  30. 

LARACHA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a  good  harbour.  It  was  once  in  the  poffeffion 
of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the  Moors  took  it  from.  them.  W.  Ion, 

5.  55.  N.  lat.  35.  c. 

LARDNER  (Nathanibl),  an  eminent  Engliffi  diffentiog 
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divine,  was  born  at  Hawkhurft  in  Kent,  June  6,  1684.  After  a  oCtavo,  and  the  four  thin  quartos  entitled  Jewifb  and  Heathen 
grammatical  education,  to  which  great  attention  muft  have  Tejlimonies,  occupied  him,  with  the  interruption  arifing  from 
been  given, and  in  which  a  no  lefs  rapid  progrefs  muft  have  been  fome  fmallcr  productions,  during  the  long  (pace  of  forty-three 
made,  he  was  fent  firft  to  a  diflenting  academy  in  London,  years. 


which  was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jofhua  Oldfield  ;  and 
thence,  in  his  1 6th  year,  to  profecute  his  ftudies  at  Utrecht, 
under  the  celebrated  profeffors  D’Uries,  Grsevius,  and  Burman. 
Here  he  remained  fomewhat  more  than  three  years,  and  then 
removed  for  a  ftiort  fpace  to  Leyden.  In  1703  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  continuing  at  his  father’s  houfe  to  employ  himfelf  by  clofe 
and  diligent  preparation  for  the  facred  profelfion  which  he  had  in 
wiew.  Qualified  as  he  was,  it  was  not  till  1709  that  he  preached 
his  firft  fermon,  from  Rom.  i.  16. — “a  text  (his  biographer  re¬ 
marks)  than  which  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  proper 
one  for  a  man  who  was  deftined  in  the  order  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  to  be  one  of  the  ablelt  advocates  for  the  authenticity  and 
truth  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  that  ever  exifted.” 

A  few  years  after  this,  Lardner  was  received  into  Lady  Tre- 
by’s  family  as  domeftic  chaplain  and  tutor  to  her  fon,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  comfortable  fituation  till  her  ladythip’s  death  in 
1721.  This  event  threw  him  into  circumftances  of  fome  per¬ 
plexity,  having  preached  to  feveral  congregations  during  his 
refidence  with  lady  Treby  without  the  approbation  or  choice  of 
any  one  congregation.  Here  we  are  told,  “  that  it  reflects  no 
honour  on  the  Diffenfers,  that  a  man  of  fuch  merit  fhould  have 
been  fo  long  neglected.  But  it  has  been  obferved  upon  this, 
that  the  pulpit  was  not  the  place  in  which  Mr.  Lardner  was 
calculated  either  to  convev  improvement  or  acquire  reputa¬ 
tion.”  Dr.  Kippis  afterwards  informs  us,  “that  his  mode  of 
elocution  was  very  unpleafant ;  that  from  his  early  and  ex¬ 
treme  deafnels  he  could  have  no  fuch  command  of  his  voice 
as  to  give  it  a  due  modulation  ;  and  that  he  greatly  dropped 
his  words.”  It  cannot  then,  as  his  biographer  adds,  be  matter 
of  furprife  that  he  was  not  popular  ;  nor,  it  may  be  added, 
can  it  be  any  reflexion  on  the  congregations  to  which  he  occa- 
ftonally  preached,  that  they  did  not  chufe  for  their  minifter  a 
man,  who,  notwithftanding  his  great  learning  and  amiable 
virtues,  was  fo  very  deficient  as  a  public  fpeaker,  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  hear  him  with  any  plealure,  and  fcarcely  without 
pain. 

Though  Mr.  Lardner  had  no  church  at  which  he  officiated 
as  minifter,  he  was  engaged  with  fome  of  his  diftenting  brethren 
in  preaching  a  Tuefday  evening  IeCture  at  the  Old  Jewry. — 
Acquainted  probably  with  the  direction  of  his  ftudies,  they  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  preach  on  the  proof  of  the  Credibility  of  the  Go- 
fpil  Hifiory.  This  he  difeufted,  we  are  told,  in  two  fermons  ; 
and  profecuting  the  fubjeCt  which  he  had  taken  up  in  thefe 
difeourfes,  in  Feb.  1727  he  publiftied,  in  two  volumes  oCtavo, 
the  Firjl  Part  of"  The  Credibility  of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  or, 
the  Fa&s  occafionady  mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament  con¬ 
firmed  by  Paftages  of  ancient  Authors,  who  were  contempo¬ 
rary  with  our  Saviour  or  his  Apoftles,  or  lived  near  their  Time.” 
An  Appendix  was  fubjoined,  relating  to  the  time  of  Herod’s 
death. 

Thus  Mr.  Lardner  commenced  author,  and  began  his  lite¬ 
rary  career  with  fingular  reputation.  “  It  is  fcarcely  necefi'ary 
to  fay  (obferves  Dr.  Kippis),  how  well  this  work  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  learned  world.  Not  only  was  it  highly  approved 
by  the  proteftant  diftenters,  with  whom  the  author  was  more 
immediately  connedled,  but  by  the  clergy  in  general  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church  ;  and  its  reputation  gradually  extended  into 
foreign  countries.  It  is  indeed  an  invaluable  performance, 
and  hath  rendered  the  moft  eftential  fervice  to  the  caufe  of 
Chriftianity.  Whoever  perufes  this  work  (and  to  him  that 
docs  not  perufe  it,  it  will  be  to  his  own  lofs)  will  find  it  replete 
with  admirable  inftruCtion,  found  learning,  and  juft  and  candid 
criticifm,”  Thefe  two,  with  the  fubfequent  fifteen  volumes 


Dr.  Kippis  gives  us  a  particular  account  of  the  time  when 
each  volume  was  publiftied,  and  of  the  fubjeCts  difeufted  in 
each.  The  following  ufcful  information  which  the  doctor  in¬ 
troduces,  in  (peaking  of  the  “  Supplement  to  the  Credibility,” 
deferves  well  to  be  tranferibed.  “  l  cannot  avoid  ftrongly  re¬ 
commending  'this  work  (fays  he)  to  the  attention  of  all  young 
divines.  Indeed,  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
theological  ftudent  before  he  quits  the  univerfity  or  academy  in 
which  he  is  educated.  There  are  three  other  works  which  will 
be  found  of  eminent  advantage  to  thofe  who  are  intended  for, 
or  beginning  to  engage  in,  the  Chriftian  miniftry.  Thefe  are, 
Butler’s  Analogy,  Bithop  Law's  Confiderations  on  the  Theory 
of  Religion,  and  Dr.  Taylor’s  Key  to  Apoftolical  Writings, 
prefixed  to  his  Paraphrafe  on  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  With¬ 
out  agreeing  with  every  circumftance  advanced  in  thefe  works, 
it  may  be  faid  of  them  with  the  greateft  truth,  that  they  tend 
to  open  and  enlarge  the  mind ;  that  they  give  important  vie^vs 
of  the  evidence,  nature,  and  defign  of  revelation  ;  and  that  they 
difplay  a  vein  of  reafoning  and  inquiry  which  may  be  extended 
to  other  objeCts  betides  thofe  immediately  coniidered  in  the 
books  themfelves. — It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Credibility  has  a  place  in  the  excellent  collection 
of  treatifes  in  divinity  which  has  lately  been  publiftied  by  Dr. 
Watfon  bithop  of  LandafF.  For  a  collection  which  cannot  fail 
of  being  eminently  conducive  to  the  inftruCtion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  younger  clergymen,  and  for  the  noble,  manly,  and 
truly  evangelical  preface  by  which  it  is  preceded,  this  great 
prelate  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Chriftian  world.” — 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  Supplement  to  the 
Credibility  was  fome  years  ago  publiftied  feparately  by  the 
bookfellers,  under  the  title  of  The  Hifiory  oj  the  Gcfpels  and 
Epijlles. 

Applauded  as  Dr.  Lardner’s  works  were,  he  received  little 
recompenfe  for  them.  Some  of  the  latter  volumes  of  the  Cre¬ 
dibility  were  publiftied  at  a  lofs  ;  and  at  1  all  he  fold  the  copy¬ 
right  and  all  the  remaining  printed  copies  to  the  bookfellers, 
for  the  trifling  fum  of  150/.  His  objeCt,  however,  was  not 
private  emolument,  but  to  ferve  the  interefts  of  truth  and  vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  it  pleafed  Divine  Providence  to  (pare  his  life,  both  to 
complete  his  extenfive  plan,  and  to  fee  the  laft  volume,  the 
fourth  of  the  Tef  monies,  publiftied.  This  was  in  1 7^7 - 
was  feized  with  a  decline  in  the  fum mer  following ;  and  was 
carried  off  in  a  few  days  at  Hawkhurft,-  the  place  of  his  na¬ 
tivity,  where  he  had  a  paternal  eftate,  in  the  83th  year  of  his 
age. 

LAREDO,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  bay  of  Bifc.iy, 
with  a  large  fafe  harbour.  It  is  30  miles  welt  of  Bilboa,  and 
72  north  by  weft  of  Burgos.  W.  Ion.  3.  4^.  N  lat.  43.  23. 

LARENTiNALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  held  among  the 
Romans  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  but  ordered  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  twice  a  year  by  Auguftus ;  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have 
been  in  honour  of  the  Lares,  but  by  others,  with  more  proba¬ 
bility,  in  honour  of  Acca  Laurentia ;  and  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  Laurentalia. 

LARES,  among  the  ancients,  derived  by  Apuleius  (De. 
Deo  Socratis)  from  lar  familians  ;  a  kind  of  domeftic  genii, 
or  divinities,  worlhipped  in  houfes,  and  efteemed  the  guar¬ 
dians  and  proteCtors  of  families  ;  fuppoled  to  refide  more  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  chimney  corner. 

The  Lares  were  diltinguiftied  from  the  Penates ;  as  the 
former  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  houfe-keeping,  the  fer- 
vants  in  families,  and  domeftic  aftairs ;  and  the  latter  were  the 
proteCtors  of  the  mailers  of  families,  thejr  wives  and  children . 
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Accordingly  the  I, ares  were  dreffed  in  fliort  fuccinft  habits,  to 
fhow  their  read i net’s  to  ferve  ;  and  they  held  a  fort  of  cornu¬ 
copia  in  their  hands,  as  a  fignal  of  hofpitality  and  good  houl'e- 
keeping.  According  to  Ovid,  there  were  generally  two  of 
them,  who  were  fometimes  reprefented  with  a  dog  at  their 
feet.  Plutarch  diftinguifhes  good  and  evil  Lares,  as  he  had 
before  done  good  and  evil  genii.  There  were  all'o  forne  pub¬ 
lic,  others  private  Lares.  Apuleius  tells  us  the  domeftic  Lares 
were  no  more  than  the  fouls  of  departed  perfons,  who  had  lived 
well,  and  difcharged  the  duties  of  their  Ration  ;  whereas  thofe 
who  had  done  otherwife,  were  vagabonds,  wandering  about 
and  frightening  people,  called  Larva  and  Letnures. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  called  Penates,  and  were  worfbipped 
under  the  figures  of  little  marmoufets,  or  images  of  wrax,  fiver, 
or  earthen  ware. 

The  public  Lares  were  alfo  called  Compitales ,  from  compitum 
“  a  crofs-way  and  Viales,  from  via  “  a  way  or  public  road 
as  being  placed  at  the  meetings  of  roads  and  in  the  highways, 
and  efteemed  the  patrons  and  protestors  of  travellers. 

Their  private  Lares  took  care  of  particular  houfes  and  fa¬ 
milies  :  thefe  they  alfo  called  Praflites,  from  pra/to  ;  “  Quod 
prajiant  oculis  omnia  tuta  fu's."  Ovid.  Faji.  They  gave  the 
name  Urlani,  i.  e.  “  Lares  of  cities,”  to  thofe  who  had  cities 
under  their  care  ;  and  Hojiilii,  to  thofe  who  were  to  keep 
their  enemies  off.  There  were  alfo  Lares  of  the  country,  called 
Rurales ,  as  appears  by  feveral  antique  infcriptions. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  genial  gods,  and  were  fuppofed  to  take 
care  of  children  from  their  birth,  it  is  for  this  realon  that, 
when  Macrobius  tells  us  the  Egyptians  had  four  gods  who  pre- 
frded  over  the  birth  of  children,  viz.  the  Genius,  Fortune,  Love, 
and  Neceflity,  called  Pra/fites,  fome  interpret  him  as  if  he  had 
faid  the  Egyptians  had  Lares  :  but  they  have  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  Lares  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Praeftites  of  the  Egyptians.  However,  the  learned 
Mr.  Bryant  affirms  that  they  were  the  fame. 

The  ancients  differ  extremely  about  the  origin  of  the  Lares. 
Varro  and  Macrobius  fay  that  they  were  the  children  of  Ma¬ 
nia;  Ovid  makes  them  the  iffue  of  Mercury,  and  the  Naiad 
Lara,  or  Larunda  ;  Apuleius  allures  us  they  were  the  pofterity 
of  the  Lemures  ;  Nigridius,  according  to  Arnobius,  made  them 
fometimes  the  guardians  and  proteblors  of  houfes,  and  fome¬ 
times  the  fame  with  the  Curetes  of  Samothracia,  which  the 
Greeks  call  Idaei  daByli.  Nor  was  Varro  more  confillent  in 
his  opinion  of  thefe  gods  ;  fometimes  making  them  the  manes 
of  heroes,  and  fometimes  gods  of  the  air. 

T.  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  was  the  firft  who  built  a 
temple  to  the  Lares.  The  chimney  and  fire-place  in  the  houfe 
were  particularly confecrated  to  them. 

Tertullian  tells  us,  the  cuftom  of  worfliipping  the  Lares 
arofe  from  this,  that  they  anciently  interred  their  dead  in  their 
houfes  :  whence  the  credulous  people  took  occalion  to  imagine 
their  fouls  continued  there  alfo,  and  proceeded  to  pay  them 
divine  honours.  To  this  it  ni3y  be  added,  that  the  cuftom  being 
afterwards  introduced  of  burying  in  the  highways,  they  might 
hence  take  occafion  to  regard  them  as  gods  of  the  highways. 

The  vibtim  offered  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  facrifices  was 
a  hog :  in  private,  they  offered  them  wine,  incenfe,  a  crown  of 
wool,  and  a  little  of  what  was  left -at  the  table.  They  alfo 
crowned  them  with  flowers,  particularly  the  violet,  myrtle,  and 
rofemary.  Their  fymbol  was  a  dog,  which  was  ufually  repre¬ 
fented  by  their  fide,  on  account  of  its  fidelity,  and  the  fervice 
it  does  to  man  in  watching  his  houfe.  They  were  fometimes 
alfo  reprefented  as  clothed  in  a  dog-fkin. 

The  term  Lares,  according  to  Mr.  Bryant,  was  formed  from 
laren,  an  ancient  word  by  which  the  ark  was  reprefented  ;  and 
he  fuppofes  the  Lares  and  Manes  were  the  fame  domeftic  dei¬ 
ties  under  different  names  ;  and  that  by  thefe  terms  the  Hetru- 


rians  and  Latins  denoted  the  dii  arkita,  who  were  no  other 
than  their  arkite  anceftors,  or  the  perfons  preferred  in  the  la¬ 
ren  or  ark  ;  the  genius  of  which  was  Ifis,  the  reputed  parent 
of  the  world.  He  obferves  farther,  that  they  are  deferibed  as 
daemons  and  genii,  who  once  lived  on  earth,  and  were  gifted 
with  immortality.  Arnobius  ftyles  them  Lares  quofdam  genios 
&  funBorum  animas ;  and  he  fays,  that  according  to  V arro, 
they  were  the  children  of  Mania.  Huetius  (Demonft.  Prop.  4. 
p.  139.)  adds,  that  Mania  had  alfo  the  name  of  Larunda  ;  and 
flie  is  ftyled  the  mother  of  the  daemons.  By  fome  fhe  is  called 
Lara,  and  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  families  ;  and  children 
were  offered  at  her  altar  in  order  to  procure  her  favour.  In  lieu 
of  thefe  they  in  after-times  offered  the  heads  of  poppies  and  pods 
of  garlic. 

LARGE,  a  fea  term  applied  to  the  wind  when  it  crofles  the 
line  of  a  fhip’s  courfe  in  a  favourable  direblion,  particularly  on 
the  beam  or  quarter.  Thus,  if  the  fliip  fteer  weft,  then  the 
wind  in  any  point  of  the  compafs  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fouth 
or  north  may  be  called  large ,  unlefs  when  it  is  diredlly  eaft, 
and  then  it  is  faid  to  be  right  aft.  Sailing  large  is,  therefore, 
advancing  with  a  large  wind,  fo  as  that  the  ffteets  are  flackened 
arid  flowing,  and  the  bow-lines  entirely  difuled.  This  phrafe 
is  generally  oppoled  to  failing  clofe-hauled. 

LARGESS.  See  Largitio. 

LARGITIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a  diftribution  of 
corn,  provifion,  clothes,  money,  &c.  to  the  people.  Gracchus 
when  tribune,  to  make  himfelf  popular,  palled  a  law  for  fup- 
plying  the  Roman  citizens  with  corn  at  a  very  low  rate,  out  of 
the  public  granaries.  Claudius,  another  tribune,  with  the  fame 
views  to  popular  applaufe,  procured  it  to  be  diftributed  gratis. 
Cato,  to  win  the  common  people  from  Caefar,  perfuaded  the 
l'enate  to  do  the  fame,  and  300,000  citizens  fhared  in  the  dif¬ 
tribution.  Caefar,  after  his  triumph,  extended  his  bounty  to 
150,000,  giving  them  each  a  mina.  The  Roman  emperors 
enlarged  ftill  further  the  lift  of  thofe  who  were  to  partake  of 
their  diftribulions.  Largitio  is  frequently  taken  in  a  bad 
fenfe,  to  fignify  a  mafked  bribery  ;  whereby  candidates  pur- 
chafed  votes,  when  they  flood  for  places  of  honour  or  truft  ia 
the  ftate.  The  diftribution  of  money  was  called  congiarium , 
and  the  diftributors  divifores  and  fequejfres. 

LARGS,  a  village  on  the  weft  coaff  of  Scotland,  oppofite  to 
the  ifland  of  Bute  :  rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Norwegians  here  in  their  laft  invafion  of  this  country.—  This 
invafion  was  made  in  the  year  1263,  with  a  fleet  of  160  fail 
and  an  army  of  20,000  men,  commanded  by  Haquin  king  of 
Norway,  whole  ravages  on  the  coaft  of  Ayr,  Bute,  and  Arran, 
reaching  the  Scottifh  court,  an  army  was  immediately  affem- 
bled  by  Alexander  III.  and  a  bloody  engagement  enfijed  at 
this  village,  when  16,000  of  the  invaders  were  flain  in  the 
battle  and  flight,  with  5000  Scots.  Haquin  efcaped  to  the 
Orkneys,  where  he  foon  after  died  of  grief.  The  entrenchments 
of  the  Norwegian  camp  may  ftill  be  traced  along  the  fliore  of 
this  place.  The  Scottifh  commanders  who  fell  in  battle  were 
buried  in  a  rifing  field,  near  the  village  ;  three  or  four  perfons 
were  interred  in  one  grave,  on  each  fide  of  which  was  a  large 
ftone,  a  third  was  placed  acrofs  the  grave,  fupported  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  by  the  fide  ftones,  and  in  this  rude  manner  the  war¬ 
riors  lay  entombed.  Some  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  field 
demolifhed  thefe  repofitories  of  the  dead,  leaving  only  one, 
which  ferves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

LARINO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  Capitanata,  with  a  billiop’s  fee.  E.  Ion.  15.  51,  "N.  lat. 
41.  48. 

LARISSA,  an  ancient,  rich,  and  celebrated  town  of  Greece, 
in  the  province  of  Janna  or  Theffaly,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee 
of  the  Greek  church,  a  palace,  and  feveral  handfome  mofques. 
According  to  Virgil,  it  was  the  country  of  Achilles,  It  was 
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alfo  the  place  where  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great 
refided.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade.  The 
city  is  agreeably  feated  on  the  river  Peneus,  in  E.  Ion,  23.  36. 
N.  lat.  3 8.  5 1 . 

LARIX,  the  larch-tree.  See  Pinus. 

LARK,  in  ornithology.  See  Al auda,  and  BiRD-Catcbing. 
The  lark  is  not  only  a  very  agreeable  bird  for  the  cage,  but 
will  live  upon  almoft  any  food,  fo  that  it  have  once  a  week  a 
frefli  tuft  of  three -leaved  grafs.  The  proper  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  health  is  this  :  there  muft  be  two  pans  of  food, 
the  one  containing  meat,  the  other  oatmeal  and  hempfeed.  A 
very  good  food  is  the  following :  Boil  an  egg  very  hard,  to 
which  add  the  crumb  of  a  halfpenny  loaf,  and  as  much  hemp- 
feed  ;  let  the  egg  be  chopped  very  fmall,  and  the  hempfeed 
bruifed  in  the  mortar ;  when  thefe  are  mixed,  the  bread  is  to 
be  crumbled  in  among  the  reft,  and  the  whole  to  be  rolled 
together  with  a  common  rolling  pin,  and  kept  for  ufe.  There 
muft  be  forne  fine  fmall  gravel  ilrewed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cage,  and  renewed  at  fartheft  once  in  a  week.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  bird’s  feet  from  getting  hurt  by  being  clogged  with 
the  dung;  and  his  balking  in  this  will  keep  him  aifo  from 
growing  loufy,  after  which  lew  come  to  good.  There  muft  be 
a  perch  in  the  cage,  and  it  muft  either  be  covered  with  green 
baize,  or  made  of  fine  matting,  which  the  lark  is  very  fond  of. 
When  the  bird  is  firft  taken,  l'ome  meat  muft  be  ftrewed  upon 
the  land  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage  ;  for  it  will  be  fometimes 
almoft  familhed  before  it  finds  the  meat  in  the  pan. 

The  cock-bird  of  this  kind  is  known  from  the  hen  by  the 
loudnefs  and  length  of  his  call,  by  his  tallnefs  as  he  walks 
about  the  cage,  and  by  his  doubling  his  notes  in  the  evening, 
as  if  he  was  going  with  his  mate  to  rooft.  A  better  rule  than 
all  others,  however,  is  his  linging  ftrong ;  for  the  hen  wood¬ 
lark  lings  but  very  weakly. — Both  the  cock  and  hen  of  this 
kind  are  fubjeit  to  many  diforders  ;  the  principal  of  thefe  are 
cramps,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  and  breeding  lice.  Cleanlinefs 
is  the  belt  cure  for  the  firft  and  the  laft  of  thefe  complaints ; 
but  we  know  of  no  cure  for  the  other.  A  good  ftrong  bird, 
however,  will  often  laft  very  well  five  or  fix  years,  and  improve 
all  the  time. 

LARKSPUR.  See  Delphinium. 

LARRIBUNDAIl,  a  fea-port  town  of  Alia,  in  Indoftan  ; 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sinda,  or  Indus,  with  a  har¬ 
bour  capable  of  receiving  Ihips  of  200  tons  burden.  It  is  but 
a  fmall  place,  confuting  of  about  100  houfes  built  with  wood  ; 
but  has  a  ftone  fort,  with  a  few  guns.  E.  Ion.  67.  o.  N.  lat. 
25.  ©• 

LARVA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to 
infers  in  that  ftate,  called  by  other  writers  eruca  or  caterpillar. 
See  Transformation  of  Insects. 

LARViE,  in  antiquity,  derived  from  the  Hetrufcan  word 
lar  or  lars,  lignifying  “  prince  or  lord,”  denoted  the  ghofts  of 
the  deceafed,  conlidered  as  wicked  and  mifehievous.  Hence  is 
formed  the  term  larvatus,  i.  e.  lama  indutus  or  demoniac. 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Farmer  urges  the  etymology  and  ufe  of 
this  term  to  prove,  that  the  heathen  demons  were  human 
ghofts. — The  larvae  were  alfo  called  lemures, 

Lakv.®,  in  mineralogy,  the  fame  with  petrifaftions.  See 
Petrifactions. 

LARUS,  the  gull,  in  ornithology  :  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  anferes,  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  The 
bill  is  ftraight,  cultrated,  a  little  crooked  at  the  point,  and  with¬ 
out  teeth  ;  the  inferior  mandible  is  gibbous  below  the  apex  ; 
the  nol'trils  are  linear,  a  little  broader  before,  and  fituated  in 
the  middle  of  the  beak.  The  different  fpecies  are  principally 
diftiriguifhed  by  their  colour.  See  pi.  ,11. 

1.  The  marinus,  or  black -backed  gulf,  is  in  length  29  inches  ; 
in  breadth  five  feet  nine.  The  bill  is  very  ftrong  aud  thick, 
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and  almoft  four  inches  long ;  the  colour  a  pale  yeftow ;  but 
the  lower  mandible  is  marked  with  a  red  fpot,  with  a  black 
one  in  the  middle.  The  head,  neck,  whole  under-fide,  tail, 
and  lower  part  of  the  back,  are  white  :  the  upper  part  of  the 
back,  and  wings,  are  black ;  the  quill-feathers  tipt  with  white  ; 
the  legs  of  a  pale  flefh  colour.  It  inhabits  feveral  parts  of 
England,  and  breeds  on  the  higheft  cliffs.  The  egg  is  blunt 
at  each  end,  of  a  dufky  olive- colour,  quite  black  at  the 
greater  and,  and  the  reft  of  it  thinly  marked  with  dulky  fpots. 
It  is  alfo  common  on  mod  of  the  northern  coafts  of  Europe. 
It  frequents  Greenland,  but  chiefly  inhabits  the  diftant  rocks. 
It  lays  three  eggs  in  May,  placing  them  on  the  heaps  of  dung 
which  the  birds  leave  there  from  time  to  time.  It  is  faid  to 
attack  other  birds,  and  to  be  particularly  an  enemy  to  the 
eider  duck.  It  very  greedily  devours  carrion,  though  the  moft 
general  food  is  fifti.  It  is  common  alfo  in  America,  as  low  as 
South  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the  old  ‘wife. 

2.  The  cataraftes,  or  Skua  gull,  is  in  length  two  feet ;  the 
extent  four  feet  and  a  half ;  the  weight  three  pounds  :  the  bill 
is  two  inches  one-fourth  long,  very  much  hooked  at  the  end, 
and  very  {harp  ;  the  upper  mandible  covered  more  than  half¬ 
way  with  a  black  cere  or  fkin,  as  in  the  hawk  kind  :  the  nof- 
trils  are  placed  near  the  bend,  and  are  pervious.  The  feathers 
on  the  head,  neck,  back,  fcapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings, 
are  of  a  deep  brown,  marked  with  ruft  colour  (brighteft  in  the 
male) .  The  breaft,  belly  and  vent  are  ferruginous,  tinged  with 
afh  colour.  The  tail  when  fpread  is  circular,  of  a  deep  brown, 
white  at  the  root,  and  with  fhafts  of  the  fame  colour.  The  legs 
are  covered  with  great  black  fealons  ;  the  talons  black,  ftrong, 
and  crooked  ;  the  interior  remarkably  fo. — This  bird  inhabits 
Norway,  the  Ferroe  iftes,  Shetland,  and  the  noted  rock  Foula 
a  little  weft  of  them.  It  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  South  Sea.  It 
is  the  moft  formidable  of  the  gulls ;  its  prey  being  not  only 
fith,  but,  what  is  wonderful  in  a  web-footed  bird,  all  the  lefler 
fort  of  water- fowl,  fuch  as  teal,  &c.  Mr.  Schroter,  a  furgeon 
in  the  Ferroe  illes,  relates  that  it  likewife  preys  on  ducks, 
poultry,  and  even  young  lambs.  It  has  all  the  fiercenefs  of 
the  eagle  in  defending  its  young :  when  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  illands  vifit  the  neft,  it  attacks  them  with  great  force,  fa 
that  they  hold  a  knife  ere£t  over  their  heads,  on  which  the 
fkua  will  transfix  itfelf  in  its  fall  on  the  invaders.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Low,  minifter  of  Birfa  in  Orkney,  confirmed  part  of  the 
above  account  :  On  approaching  the  quarters  of  thefe  birds, 
they  attacked  him  and  his  company  with  moft  violent  blows  j 
and  intimidated  a  bold  dog  of  Mr.  Low’s  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  drive  him  for  protedtion  to  his  mafter.  The  natives  are 
often  very  rudely  treated  by  them  while  they  are  attending  their 
flieep  on  the  hills  ;  and  are  obliged  to  guard  their  heads  by 
holding  up  their  flicks,  on  which  the  birds  often  kill  them- 
felves.  In  Foula  it  is  a  privileged  bird,  becaufe  it  defends 
the  flocks  from  the  eagle,  which  it  beats  and  purfues  with  great 
fury  ;  fo  that  even  that  rapacious  bird  feldom  ventures  near  its 
quarters.  The  natives  of  Foula  on  this  account  lay  a  fine  on 
any  perfon  who  deflroys  one  :  they  deny  that  it  ever  injures 
their  flocks  or  poultry;  but  imagine  it  preys  on  the  dung  of 
the  ardlic  and  other  larger  gulls,  which  it  perl’ecutes  till  they 
moot  for  fear. — Thefe  birds  are  alfo  frequent  in  many  high 
latitudes  of  the  fouthern  hemilphere  :  our  circumnavigators 
met  with  them  in  Falkland  ifles,  particularly  about  Port  Eg- 
mont,  whence  called  Port  Egmont  bens.  In  this  place,  and  at 
Terra  del  Fuego,  they  were  oblerved  to  make  their  nefls  among 
the  dry  grafs.  After  breeding-time,  they  difperfe  over  the 
ocean,  and  for  the  moft  part  are  feen  in  pairs.  They  are  met 
with  in  Kerguelen’s  land,  and  otf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  other  parts.  In  all  places  its  manners  are  the  fame  in  ra- 
fpeft  to  ferocity ;  it  is  frequently  feen  to  attack  the  largeft  al- 
batrofs,  beating  it  with  great  violence  fo  long  as  it  remains 
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ort  tbs  wing  ;  at  which  time  this  cowardly  giant  finds  no  other 
rcfource  than  to  fettle  on  the  water  5  upon  which  the  fkua  hies 
away. 

3  The.  parafilicus,  or  dung-hunter,  is  in  length  21  inches. 
The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  pretty  much  hooked, 
and  of  a  dufky  colour  :  the  noftrils  are  placed  in  a  kind  of 
cere :  the  top  of  the  head  is  black  ;  the  tides  of  it,  forehead, 
neck,  and  all.  beneath,  white  :  acrofs  the  breaft  there  is  a  pale 
dufky  bar  :  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are 
black  ;  the  bale  of  the  quills  white  on  the  inner  webs  ;  and 
the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  Vail  are  near  four  inches  longer 
than  the  reft  :  the  legs  are  fcalv,  not  very  flout ;  the  colour  of 
them  is  black.  The  female  is  laid  to  be  entirely  brown,  paleft 
beneath;  and  the  middle  tail  feathers  only  two  inches  longer 
than  the  others.  This  is  a  northern  fpecies,  and  very  common 
in  the  Hebrides,  where  it  breeds  on  heath.  It  comes  in  May, 
and  retires  in  Auguft  ;  and  if  difturbed  flies  about  like  the  lap¬ 
wing,  but  foon  alights.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  Orkneys  ;  and 
on  the  coafts  of  Yorkfhiie,  where  it  is  called  the  feafer.  It  is 
met  with  likewife  on  the  northern  coafts  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Ruffia,  as  far  as  Kamtchatka ;  and  it  is  common  in  Green¬ 
land,  where  it  frequents  the  open  fea  as  well  as  the  bays.  The 
female  makes  an  artlefs  neft  of  grafs  and  mots,  on  a  hillock  in 
fome  marftiy  place,  and  lays  two  afh-coloured  eggs,  fpotted 
with  black,  the  fize  cf  thole  of  a  hen.  This  bud  does  not 
often  twins,  and  flies  generally  in  a  flow  manner,  except  it  be 
in  purfait  of  other  birds;  which  it  often  attacks,  in  order  to 
make  them  difgorge  the  fifh  or  other  food,  which  this  common 
plunderer  greedily  catches  up.  Moil  authors  have  told  us,  that 
it  is  the  dung  of  the  birds  which  it  fearches  after  in  the  pur- 
lint;  but  latter  obfervations  inform  us  that  the  circumftance 
is  r.ot  true  ;  though,  from  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  fo,  the 
bird  has  obtained  the  name  of  Jlrunt  jager. 

4.  The  fufeus,  or  herring-gull,  weighs  upwards  of  30  ounces  ; 
the  length  23  inches,  its  breadth  52  :  the  bill  is  yellow,  and 
the  lower  mandible  marked  with  an  orange-coloured  fpot :  the 
back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  afh-coloured  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  five  firft  quill-feathers  is  black,  marked  with  a 
white  fpot  near  their  end  ;  the  legs  of  a  pale  flefh  colour.  Thefe 
birds  breed  on  the  ledges  of  rocks  that  hang  over  the  fea  :  they 
make  a  large  neft  of  dead  grafs  ;  and  lay  three  eggs  of  a  dirty 
white,  fpotted  with  black.  The  young  are  afh-coloured,  fpotted 
with  brown.  They  do  not  come  to  their  proper  colour  the  firft 
year  :  this  is  common  to  other  gulls  ;  which  has  greatly  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  fpecies  among  authors  who  are  inattentive  to  thefe 
particulars.  This  gull  is  a  great  devourer  of  fifh,  efpecially  of 
that  from  which  it  takes  its  name :  it  is  a  conftant  attendant 
on  the  nets,  and  fo  bold  as  to  feize  its  prey  before  the  ftfher- 
men’s  faces. — The  herring-gull  is  common  in  this  kingdom, 
and  frequents  the  fame  places  as  the  black-backed.  It  is  alfo 
found  in  moft  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
about  the  Cafpian  and  Black  leas,  and  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  them,  and  about  the  great  lakes  of  Siberia.  It  is  found 
likewife  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Hudfon’s  Bay.  In  winter 
it  migrates  fouth,  being  found  in  Jamaica  ;  and  is  laid  to  breed 
on  fome  of  the  ifiands  on  the  coaft  of  South  Carolina. 

5.  The  navius,  or  wage!,  is  a  large  fpecies,  being  near  two 
feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  five  ;  weight,  near  three 
pounds,  ’i  he  bill  is  black  ;  two  inches  and  a  half  long  :  the 
hides  are  dufky  :  the  whole  plumage  is  compoled  of  a  mixed 
brown,  afli-colour,  and  white  ;  the  middle  of  each  feather 
brown  :  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  the  fame,  but  paler  : 
the  quills  are  black  :  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  is  mottled  black 
and  white  ;  near  the  end  is  a  bar  of  black,  and  beyond  this  the 
end  is  white  :  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  flefh-colour,  in  fome  white. 
This  fpecies  frequents  the  fea-fhores  of  many  parts  of  England, 
though  not  in  any  coniiderable  numbers.  At  times  it  is  feen 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  along  with  other  gulls  ;  and  is  ther 
fuppofed  to  be  the  female  of  the  black-backed  :  but  this  ha 
nut  yet  been  determined  fufnciently  by  authors. 

6.  The  by b emus,  or  winter  gull,  winter  mew,  or  coddy- 
moddy,  weighs  from  14  to  17  ounces:  the  length  18  inches, 
the  breadth  three  feet  nine.  The  irides  are  hazel  :  the  bill  is 
two  inches  long,  but  the  flendereft  of  any  gull  ;  black  at  the 
tip,  and  whitifh  towards  the  bafe.  The  crown  of  the  head, 
and  hind  part  and  tides  of  the  neck,  are  white,  marked  with 
oblong  du iky  fpots  ;  the  forehead  throat,  middle  of  the  breaft, 
belly  and  rump,  white ;  the  back  and  fcapulars  of  a  pale  grey,  the 
lalt  fpotted  with  brown  :  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  pale 
brown,  edged  with  white  ;  the  firft  quill-feather  is  b  ack,  the 
fucceeding  ones  are  tipt  with  white  :  the  tail  is  white,  crofted 
near  the  end  with  a  black  bar  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  blueifli 
white.  This  kind  frequents,  during  winter,  the  moift  meadows 
in  the  inland  parts  of  England,  remote  from  the  fea.  The  ge¬ 
latinous  fubftance,  known  by  the  name  of  ft ar  Jbot,  or  f'ar-gelly, 
owes  its  origin  to  this  bird,  or  fome  of  the  kind  ;  being  nothing 
but  the  half  digefted  remains  of  earth-worms,  which  thele  Lirds 
feed  on,  and  often  dilcharge  from  their  ftomachs. 

7.  The  canus,  or  common  gull,  is  in  length  16  or  17  inches; 
in  breadth  36  ;  weight  one  pound.  The  bill  is  yellow:  the 
irides  are  hazel,  and  the  eye-lids  brown  :  the  head,  neck,  under 
parts  of  the  body,  and  tail,  are  white ;  the  back  and  wings, 
palg  grey  :  the  outer  edge  of  the  four  firft  quills,  and  tips  of 
the  firft  five,  are  black  ;  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  have  a  white- 
fpot  at  the  tips  ;  the  reft,  except  the  three  neareft  the  body, 
have  the  ends  white  :  the  legs  are  ot  a  dull  greenifh  white. — 
This  feems  to  be  the  moft  common  of  all  the  gulls,  being 
found  in  vaft  numbers  on  our  fhores  and  rivers  which  are  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  lea.  It  is  feen  alfo  very  far  north,  as  far  as  Ice¬ 
land  and  the  Rulfian  lakes  :  it  is  met  with  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  in  v.rious  fhores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  as  far  fouth  as  Greece  :  and  it  is  found  alfo  in 
.America,  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  It  breeds  on  the 
rocks  and  cliffs,  like  others  of  the  genus  ;  and  the  eggs  are 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  deep  olive  brown,  marked 
with  irregular  deep  reddifli  blotches.  It  is  a  tame  fpecies,  and 
may  be  feen  by  hundreds  on  the  fhores  of  the  Thames  and 
other  rivers,  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  at  low  tides,  picking  up 
the  various  worms  and  fmall  fifti  left  by  the  tides  ;  and  will 
often  follow  the  plough  in  the  fields  contiguous,  for  the  lake  of 
worms  and  infects  which  are  turned  up,  particularly  the  cock¬ 
chafer  or  dorbeetle  in  its  larva  ftate,  which  it  joins  with  the 
rooks  in  devouring  moft  greedily. 

8.  The  tridaBylus ,  or  tarrock,  is  in  length  14  inches,  breadth 
36  ;  weight  feven  ounces.  The  bill  is  Ihort,  thick,  and  black  r 
the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  are  white  :  near  each  ear,  and 
under  the  throat,  there  is  a  Rack  fpot  ;  and  at  the  birtd  part 
of  the  neck  a  crefcent  of  black  :  the  back  and  fcapulars  are 
blueifh  grey  ;  the  wing-coverts  dufky  edged  with  grey,  fome  of 
the  larger  wholly  grey  :'the  exterior  fides  and  ends  of  the  firft 
four  quills  are  black,  tips  cf  the  two  next  black,  all  the  reft 
white  :  the  ten  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  white  tipped 
with  black,  the  two  outermoft  wholly  white  :  the  legs  are  of  a 
dufky  afh-colour;  in  lieu  of  the  back  toe,  it  has  only  a  protu¬ 
berance.  This  breeds  in  Scotland  with  the  kittiwake  ;  and  in¬ 
habits  other  parts  of  northern  Europe,  quite  to  Iceland  and 
Spitzbergen,  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea,  as  alfo  Kamtchatka. 
It  is  common  in  Greenland  in  fummer.  It  cornes  in  fpring, 
and  frequents  the  fea-fhores  ;  builds  in  the  rocky  crags  of  the 
bays;  in  June  lays  two  eggs  of  a  greenifh  afh-colour  fpotted 
with  brown  ;  and  retires  from  the  fhores  in  autumn.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  frequently  to  attend  the  whales  and  feals,  for  the  fake 
of  the  fifh  which  the  laft  drive  before  them  into  the  fhallows, 
when  thefe  birds  dart  into  the  water  fuddenly  and  make  them 
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their  prey.  They  are  very  noify  birds,  efpecially  during  the 
time  of  incubation.  They  Iwnn  well,  and  fly  equally  well, 
and  for  a  long  time  together  :  they  are  ofmn  obferved  on  por¬ 
tions  of  ice  f  imming  in  the  fea  Both  the  flefh  and  eggs  are 
etleemed  by  the  Greenlanders,  and  the  fkins  ufed  as  garments. 

9.  The  rijfa ,  or  kittiwake,  is  in  length  14  inches,  in  extent 
three  feet  two.  When  arrived  at  lull  age,  the  head,  neck, 
belly  and  tail,  are  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs ;  behind  each  ear  is 
fometimes  a  dutky  fpot  :  the  back  and  wings  are  grey  :  the 
exterior  edge  of  the  flrft  quill-feather,  and  tips  of  the  four  or 
five  next,  are  black  :  the  bill  is  yellow,  tinged  with  green  ; 
and  the  intide  of  the  mouth  is  orange  :  the  legs  are  dufky, 
with  only  a  knob  inftead  of  the  back  toe.  It  inhabits  the  ro¬ 
mantic  cliffs  of  Flamborough-head  (where  it  is  called  petrel), 
the  Bafs  itle,  the  vaft  rocks  near  the  cattle  of  Stains  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  and  Prieltholm  iile.  The  young  of  thel'e 
birds  are  a  favourite  difli  in  North  Britain,  being  lerved  up 
roaffed,  a  little  before  dinner,  in  order  to  provoke  the  appetite  ; 
but,  from  their  rank  tafte  and  fmell,  feem  much  more  likely  to 
produce  a  contrary  effeft.  This  bird  is  likewife  met  with  at 
Newfoundland  ;  in  Greenland,  Spitsbergen,  Iceland,  and  the 
north  of  Europe  ;  the  arftic  coaft  of  Afia,  and  Kamtchatka. — 
By  the  Icelanders  it  is  called  ritfa.  Some  authors  affirm  the 
kittiwake  to  be  the  tarrock  in  a  Bate  of  perfe6lion  ;  while 
others  maintain  the  contrary. 

10.  The  ridibundus,  pewit,  or  black-head  gull,  is  in  length 
15  inches,  breadth  three  feet  ;  weight  ten  ounces.  The  bill 
is  rather  flender,  and  of  a  blood-red  :  the  eye-lids  are  red,  and 
the  irides  hazel :  the  head  and  throat  are  dufky  brown,  in  old 
birds  black  ;  and  on  each  eye-lid  is  a  fmall  white  lpot  :  the- 
back  and  wings  are  of  an  afh-colour  :  the  neck,  all  the  under 
parts,  and  tail,  are  white  :  the  ten  firfl  quills  are  u'hite,  mar¬ 
gined  and  more  or  lgfs  tipped  with  black  ;  the  others  of  an 
afh  colour,  with  white  ends  :  the  legs  are  of  the  colour  of  the 
bill,  the  claws  black.  This  fpecies  breeds  on  the  lliores  of 
fome  of  our  rivers  ;  but  full  as  often  in  the  inland  fens  of  Lin- 
colnfhire,  Cambridgefhire,  and  other  parts  of  England.  They 
make  their  neft  on  the  ground,  with  ruffles,  dead  grafs,  and 
fuch-like  ;  and  lay  three  eggs  of  a  greenifh  brown  marked  with 
red-brown  batches.  After  the  breeding  feafon,  they  again 
difperfe  to  the  fea-coafts.  They  breed  alfo  in  Northumberland 
and  Scotland  ;  and  are  found  throughout  Ruffia  and  Siberia, 
as  far  as  Kamtchatka,  but  not  farther  to  the  north.  They  are 
leen  throughout  the  winter  at  Aleppo,  in  great  numbers  ;  and 
l"o  tame,  that  the  women  are  faid  to ’call  them  from  the  ter¬ 
races  of  their  houfes,  throwing  up  pieces  of  bread,  which  thefe 
birds  catch  in  the  air.  They  inhabit  North  America,  coming 
into  New  England  in  May  and  departing  in  Auguft.  The 
young  birds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  are  thought 
good  eating,  and  are  called  the  red-legs..  They  were  formerly 
more  efteemed,  and  numbers  were  annually  taken  and  fattened 
for  the  table.  Plott  gives  a  marvellous  account  of  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  lord  of  the  foil  they  inhabit ;  infomucb,  that  on 
his  death  they  never  fail  to  fhift  their  quarters  for  a  certain 
time.  White  lock,  in  his  Annals,  mentions  a  piece  of  ground 
near  Portfmouth,  which  produced  tothe  owner  40I.  a  year  by  the 
fate  of  pewits,  cr  this  fpecies  of  gull.  Thefe  are  the  fea-gul/es 
that  in  old  times  were  admitted  to  the  noblemen’s  tables.  The 
note  of  thefe  gulls  is  like  a  hoarfe  laugh. 

1  11.  The  at  rail! a,  or  laughing-gull,  is  in  length  18  inches, 

breadth  three  feet.  It  differs  from  that  bird  only  in  the  legs, 
which  are  black  inftead  of  red.  It  is  found  in  Ruffia  on  the 
river  Don,  particularly  about  Tfchercafk.  The  note  refembles 
a  coacfe  laugh,  whence  the  name  of  the  bird.  It  is  met  with  alio 
in  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  America  ;  and  is  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  Bahama  iflands. 

There  are  nine  or  ten  other  fpecies  of  this  genus. 


LARYNX,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe;  See 
Anatomy. 

LASCARIS  ( Andx  ew  John),  furnamed  Ryndacenus ,  of 
an  ancient  Greek  family,  went  into  Italy  after  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  He  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  Laurence  de  Medicis,  a  diftinguifficd  protestor  of 
learned  men  ;  and  was  twice  Cent  to  Conftantinople  to  colledt 
the  beft  Greek  mahuferipts,  by  which  means  numberlefs  fcaree 
and  valuable  treafnres  of  literature  were  carried  into  Italy.  At 
his  return  Louis  XII.  king  ot  France  prevailed  on  him  to  fet¬ 
tle  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  lent  him  twice  ambaffador 
to  Venice.  Ten  years  after,  cardinal  John  dc  Medicis  being 
eiefted  pope,  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.  John  Lafcaris,  his  old 
friend,  went  to  Rome,  and  had  the  direction  of  a  Greek  col¬ 
lege.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1535,  at  about  the  90th  year  of 
his  age.  He  brought  into  the  Weft  moll  of  the  fine  Greek  ma- 
nufciipts  that  are  now  extant,  and  compofed  fome  epigrams  in 
Greek  and  Latin. 

Lascaris  (Conftantine),  one  of  the  Creeks  who  were  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  in  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  Weft,  retired 
into  Italy  in  1454,  and  taught  polite  literature  at  Milan, 
whither  he  was  called  by  Francis  Sforza ;  he  afterwards  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  well  received  by  cardinal  Beftarion. 
He  afterwards  taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  tongue  at  Naples  ; 
and  ended  his  days  at  Medina,  leaving  the  fenate  of  that  city 
many  excellent  manuferipts  which  he  had  brought  from  Con¬ 
ftantinople.  He  was  interred  at  the  public  expence,  and  the 
fenate  of  Medina  eredled  a  marble  tomb  to  his  memory.  He 
wrote  fome  grammatical  works. 

LASERPITIUM,  lazar-wort  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Um  be  Hates.  The 
fruit  is  oblong,  with  eight  membranaceous  angles  ;  the  petals 
indexed,  emarginated,  and  patent.  There  are  nine  fpecies, 
none  of  which  are  at  all  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  fo  are 
only  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  They 
are  natives  pf  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  France.  All 
of  them  abound  with  an  acrid  juice,  which  turns  to  an  excef- 
fively  acrimonious  refin.  This  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
take-away  black  and  blue  fpots  that  came  by  bruifes  or  blows, 
as  alfo  to  take  away  excrefcences  :  it  was  alfo  by  fome  of  the 
ancients  ufed  internally ;  but  produced  fuch  violent  effeifts, 
that  the  more  prudent  refrained  from  the  ufe  of  it.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed  that  the  fflphium  of  the  ancients  was  procured 
from  one  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  ;  but  of  this  we  are  at 
prefent  ignorant. 

LASH,  or  Lace,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  to  bind  and' 
make  faft  ;  as,  to  lafli  the  bonnet  to  the  courfe,  or  the  drabbler. 
to  the  bonnets;  alfo  the  carpenter  takes  care  that  the  (pare 
yards  be  hiked  fait  to  the  fliip’s  fide ;  anil  in  a  rolling  fea,  the 
gunners  mind  that  the  guns  be  well  laffied,  left  they  fliould 
break  loofe.  Ladies  are  properly  thole  ropes  which  bind  fall 
the  tackles  and  the  breechings  of  the  ordnance,  when  hauled  or 
made  fart  within-board. 

LASSITUDE,  or  weariness,  in  medicine,  a  morbid  rendi¬ 
tion,  that  comes,  on  fpontaneoufly,  without  any  previous  mo¬ 
tion,  exercife,  or  labfiur.  This  is  a  frequent  lymptom  in  acute 
diftempers  :  it  arifes  either  from  an  inereafe  of  bulk,  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  proper  evacuation,  or  too  great  a  confumption  of  the 
fluids  neceflary  to  maintain  the  fpring  of  the  folids,  or  from  a. 
vitiated  fecretion  of  that  juice. 

LASSUS,  or  Lasus,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  born  at  Hermione- 
in  Peloponnelus  about  500  years  before  Chrift.  He  is  reckoned 
among  the  wife  men  of  Greece  by  lome.  He  is  particularly 
known  by  the  anfver  he  gave  to  a  man  who  afk^d  him  what  could 
beft  render  life  pleafant  and  comfortable?  Experience.  He 
was  acquainted  with  mafic.  Some  fragments  of  Lis  poetry  are 
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4q  be  ton  ad  m  Athenneus.  He  wrote  ao-ede  ypon  the  Centaurs, 
,and  an  hymn  to  Ceres,  without  inferting  the  letter  S  in  thecom- 
jjofition. 

LAST,  in  general,  fignifies  the  burden  or  load  of  a  fhip. 
It  fignifies  alfo  a  certain  meafure  of  fifh,  corn,  wool,  leather, 
&c-  A  laft  of  codfifh,  white  herrings,  meal,  and  affies  for 
foap,  is  twelve  barrels  ;  of  corn  or  rapefeed,  ten  quarters  ;  of 
gunpowder,  twenty-four  barrels  ;  of  red  herrings,  twenty  cades; 
of  hides,  twelve  dozen  ;  of  leather,  twenty  dickers  ;  of  pitch 
and  tar,  fourteen  barrels;  of  wool,  twelve  facks;  of  ftock-fiffi, 
cne  thoufand  ;  of  flax  or  feathers,  iyoolb. 

LASTAGE,  or  les  age,  a  duty  exacted  in  fome  fairs  and 
markets,  for  carrying  things  bought  whither  one  will.  It  fig- 
Hif.es  alfo  the  ballaft  or  lading  of  a  lhip  ;  and  fometimes  is  ufed 
for  garbage,  nibbifh,  or  fuch-like  filth, 

LATER  AN  was  originally  the  proper  name  of  a  man  : 
whence  it  defcended  to  an  ancient  palace  in  Rome,  and  to  the 
buildings  fince  ereited  in  its  place  ;  particularly  a  church 
called  St.  John  of  Laterally  which  is  the  principal  fee  of  the 
popedom. 

Councils  of  the  Latf.kan,  are  thofe  held  in  the  bafilica  of 
the  Lateran  :  of  thefe  there  have  been  five,  held  in  I  ray  ,  4.139, 
1179,  1215,  and  15x3. 

Canons  Regular  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Lateran, Is  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  regular  canons,  whereof  that  church  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  place  or  feat.  It  is  pretended  there  has  been  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  fucceffion  of  clerks,  living  in  community  from  the  time 
of  the  apofiles;  and  that  a  number  of  thefe  were  eftablifhed  in 
the  Lateran  in  the  time  of  Conftantine.  Sut  the  canons  were 
not  introduced  till  the  time  of  Leo  I.  and  thefe  held  the  church 
600  years,  till  the  reign  of  Boniface,  who  took  it  from  them, 
and  placed  fecular  canons  in  their  room  :  150  years  after,  the 
regulars  were  reinftated. 

A  LATERE,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  qualifications  of  the 
cardinals  whom  the  pope  fends  as  legates  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  They  are  called  legates  a  latere,  as  being  his  holinefs’s 
affiftants  and  counfellors  in  ordinary.  Thefe  are  the  molt  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  other  three  kinds  of  legates,  being  fuch  as  the 
pope  commiffions  to  take  his  place  in  councils  ;  and  fo  called,  in 
regard  that  he  never  gives  this  office  to  any  but  his  favourites 
and  confidants,  who  are  always  a  latere,  at  his  fide,  A  le¬ 
gate  a-latere  has  the  power  of  conferring  benefices  without 
a  mandate,  of  legitimating  baltards  to  hold  offices,  and  has  a 
crofs  carried  before  him  as  the  enfign  of  his  authority. 

De  Latere,  legates  who  are  not  cardinals,  but  yet  are 
entrufted  with  an  apoftolical  legation.  See  the  article  Le- 

6>TE, 

LATE-wake,  a  ceremony  ufed  at  funerals  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  The  evening  after  the  death  of  any  perfon, 
the  relations  and  friends  of  the  decealed  meet  at  the  houfe,  at¬ 
tended  by  bagpipe  or  fiddle  ;  the  neareft  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  fon, 
or  daughter,  opens  a  melancholy  ball,  dancing,  and  greeting 
(i.  e,  crying  violently)  at  the  fame  time,  and  this  continues  till 
day-light ;  but  with  fuch  gambols  and  frolics  among  the 
younger  part  of  the  company,  that  the  lofs  which  occalioned 
them  is  often  more  than  fupplied  by  the  confequences  of  that 
night.  If  the  corpfe  remains  unburied  for  two  nights,  the  fame 
rites  are  renewed.  Thus,  Scythian-like,  they  rejoice  at  the 
deliverance  of  their  friends  out  of  this  life  of  mifery, 

LATEEN  sail,  a  long  triangular  fail  extended  by  a  lateen 
yard,  and  frequently  ufed  by  xebecs,  poleacres,  fetees,  and  other 
veffels  navigated  in  the  Mediterranean  fea, 

LATH,  in  building,  a  long,  thin,  and  narrow  flip  of  wood 
nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  ceiling,  in  order  to  fuilain  the 
covering. 

Lath -Bricks,  a  particular  fort  of  bricks  made  in  fome  parts 

England,  of  fwenty-two  inches  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth, 


which  are  ufed  in  the  place  of  lath3  or  fpars,  fuppovtcd  by 
pillars  in  calls,  for  the  drying  of  malt.  This  is  an  excellent 
contrivance  ;  for  befides  that  they  are  not  liable  to  fire,  as  the 
wooden  laths  are,  they  retain  the  heat  vaftly  better  ;  fo  that 
being  once  heated,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fire  will  ferve  tu 
keep  them  fo, 

LATHE,  a  very  ufeful  engine  for  the  turning  of  wood, 
ivory,  metals,  and  other  materials  (fee  Turning).  The  in¬ 
vention  of  the  lathe  is  very  ancient :  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  the 
firft  who  ufed  it  was  a  grandfon  of  Daedalus,  named  Talus. 
Pliny  aferibes  it  to  Theodore  of  Samos  ;  and  mentions  one 
Thericles,  who  rendered  himfelf  very  famous  by  his  dexterity 
in  managing  the  lathe.  With  this  inftrument  the  ancients 
turned  all  kinds  of  vafes,  many  whereof  they  enriched  with 
figures  and  ornaments  in  bafi'o  relievo.  Thus  Virgil :  “  Lenta 
quibus  torno  facili  fuperaddita  vitis The  Greek  and  Latin  au¬ 
thors  make  frequent  mention  of  the  lathe ;  and  Cicero  calls  the 
workmen  who  ufed  it  vafcularii.  It  was  a  proverb  among  the 
ancients,  to  fay  a  thing  was' formed  in  the  lathe,  to  exprefs  its 
delicacy  and  juftnels. 

The  lathe  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  cheeks  or  fides,  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon,  having  a  groove  or  opening  between  :  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  thefe  are  two  other  pieces  called  puppets,  made  to 
fiide  between  the  cheeks,  and  to  be  fixed  down  at  any  point  at 
plealure.  Theie  have  two  points,  between  which  the  piece  to 
be  turned  is  fuftained  :  the  piece  is  turned  round,  backwards 
and  forwards,  bjr  means  of  a  firing  put  round  it,  and  fattened 
above  to  the  end  of  a  pliable  pole,  and  underneath  to  a  tredle 
or  board  moved  with  the  foot.  There  is  alfo  a  refi  which  bear? 
up  the  tool,  and  keeps  it  Ready.  See  Turning. 

LATHRzEa,  in  botany.  A  genus  of  the  angiofpermia 
order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  4c  Lh  order,  Pcrfonatce.  The 
calyx  is  quadrifid;  there  is  a  deprefied  glandule  at  the  bafe  of 
the  future  of  the  gerrnen.  The  capfule  is  unilocular. 

LATHREVE,  Leidgrevh,  or  Trithengreve,  was  an 
officer  under  the  Saxon  government,  who  had  authority  over  a 
third  part  of  the  county;  and  whofe  territory  was  therefore 
called  trithing,  other-.vife  a  hid  or  le-ithin,  in  which  manner  the 
county  of  Kent  is  ftill  divided  ;  and  the  rapes  in  Suflex  feem 
to  anlwer  to  the  fame.  As  to  the  jurifdiftion  ot  this  officer, 
thofe  matters  that  could  not  be  determined  in  the  hundred 
court,  were  thence  brought  to  the  trithing  ;  where  all  the 
principal  men  of  the  three  or  mor  hundreds  being  aiiembled 
by  the  latbreve  or  tri'-bingreve,  did  delate  and  decide  it  :  or  if 
they  could  not,  then  the  latbreve  feat  it  up  to  the  county  court, 
to  be  there  finally  determined. 

LATHYRUS,  chickling  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants;  and  ia  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  PapUionaceee. 
The  ftylus  is  plain,  villous  above,  towards  the  end  broader ; 
the  upper  two  iegments  of  the  calyx  are  ffiorter  than  the  refi. 

The  Species  are,  1.  The  iatifolius,  or  everlafiing  pea,  hath 
thick,  fibrous,  perennial  roots;  climbing,  thick,  branching 
annual  ftalks,  having  membranaceous  wings  between  the  joints, 
riling  upon  fupport  by  their  cirri  fix  or  eight  feet  high ; 
diphyllous  leaves,  of  two  fpearfhaped  lobes,  terminated  by 
clafpers;  and  numerous  large  red  or  purple  flowers  on  long 
foot-ftalks,  appearing  plentifully  from  June  till  Oftober,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  abundance  of  feed.  2.  The  odor  at  a,  or  iweet-lcented 
pea,  hath  a  fibrous  annual  root;  a  climbing  fialk,  rifing  upon 
lupport  by  its  clafpers  three  or  four  feet  high;  diphyllous  leaves 
of  two  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  climbing  tendrils ;  and 
flowers  by  two’s  on  long  flower-fialks,  of  different  colours  in  the 
varieties.  3.  The  tangitanus,  or  Tangier-pea,  hath  a  fibrous 
annual  root,  a  climbing  fialk  rifmg  upon  fupport  ft r  four  or 
five  feet  high  ;  diphyllous  leaves,  of  two  fpearfhaped  alternate 
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Tolies,  terminated  by  tendrils  ;  and  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk 
large  reddifh  flowers  by  two’s  on  long  footftalks. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  of  hardy  growth ;  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feed  in  the  common  ground,  in  patches  where  it  is 
defigned  the  plants  thould  flower,  for  they  do  not  fucceed  fo 
well  by  tranfplantation.  They  may  be  fowed  in  fpring ; 
though,  if  fowed  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  flower  earlier  the 
following  year. 

LATLAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feaft  or  ceremony  infti- 
tuted  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  or 
Latialis. — Tarquin  having  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Latins,  propofed,  in  order  for  perpetuating  it,  to  ere£t  a  com¬ 
mon  temple,  where  all  the  allies,  the  Romans,  Latins, 
Hernici,  Volfci,  &c.  fhould  affemble  themfelves  every  year, 
hold  a  kind  of  fair,  exchange  merchandizes,  feaft,  facrifice,  and 
make  merry  together.  Such  was  the  inftitution  of  the  Latiar. 
The  founder  only  appointed  one  day  for  this  feaft ;  the  firft 
conful  added  another  to  it,  upon  concluding  the  peace  with 
the  Latins  j  and  a  third  was  added  after  the  people  who  had 
retired  to  the  Mons  Facer  were  returned  to  Rome;  and  a  fourth, 
after  appealing  the  fedition  raifed  on  occafion  of  the  plebeians 
afpiring  to  the  confulate.  Thefe  four  days  were  called  the 
Latin  fence-,  and  all  things  done  during  the  courfe  of 
the  feriae,  as  feafts,  facrifices,  offerings,  &c.  were  called 
La  ti  ares. 

LATICLAVE  (Latidavium),  in  Roman  antiquity,  was 
an  honourable  diftinflion,  peculiar,  in  the  times  of  the  re¬ 
public,  to  the  fenators  ;  but  whether  it  was  a  particular  kind 
of  garment,  or  only  an  ornament  upon  it,  the  critics  are  not 
agreed :  Rut  the  more  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  a  broad 
ftripe  of  purple  fewed  upon  the  fore-part  of  their  tunic,  and 
round  the  middle  of  the  breaft.  There  were  buttons  fet  on  the 
latus  claws  or  laticlave,  which  appeared  like  the  heads  of  large 
nails,  whence  fome  think  it  derived  its  name. — The  fenators, 
praetors,  and  chief  magiftrates  of  colonies  and  municipal  cities, 
had  a  right  to  wear  it.  The  praetexta  was  always  worn  over  it ; 
but  when  the  praetor  pronounced  fentence  of  death,  the  preetexta 
was  then  put  off,  and  the  laticlave  retained.  The  latidavium 
differed  from  the  an guftid avium,  but  authors  do  not  agree  in 
what  refpedt  this  difference  confifted  :  the  mod  general  opinion 
feems  to  be,  that  the  flips  or  ftripes  of  purple  were  narrower  in 
the  angufticlave. 

LATIMER  (Hugh),  biftrop  of  Worcefter,  was  born  about 
the  year  1480  at  Thurcafton  in  Leicefterfhire,  the  only  fon  of 
a  yeoman  of  that  village.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  fent 
to  Chrift's  college,  Cambridge  ;  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  divinity,  and  in  proper  time  took  the  degree  of  ba¬ 
chelor  in  that  fcience.  At  this  time  he  was  a  zealous  Papift, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  crofs  to  the 
univerfity  :  but  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  be¬ 
came  a  convert  to  the  Proteftant  religion ;  and  being  now  one 
of  the  twelve  licenfed  preachers  from  Cambridge,  he  promul¬ 
gated  his  opinions  with  great  freedom.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  was  accufed  of  herefy ;  and,  being  fummoned  before  cardi¬ 
nal  Wolfey,  was  obliged  to  lubfcribe  certain  articles  of  faith, 
which  he  certainly  did  not  believe.  About  the  year  1529  he 
was  prelented  by  the  king  to  the  redtory  of  Weftkinton  in  Wilt- 
ftiire ;  to  which  place,  after  redding  fome  time  at  court  with 
his  friend  and  patron  Dr.  Butts,  he  retired  ;  but,  refuming  his 
former  invectives  againft  the  Popiffi  doftrines,  he  was  again 
fummoned  to  anfwer  certain  interrogatories,  and  again  obliged 
to  fubferibe.  In  1533  he  was  promoted  to  the  bift.opric  of 
Worcefter  ;  in  the  polleffion  of  which  dignity  he  continued  till 
the  year  1539,  when,  rather  than  affent  to  the  adl  of  the  fix 
articles,  he  refigned  his  mitre,  and  retired  into  the  country  ; 
but  was  in  a  ffiort  time  accufed  of  (peaking  againft  the  fix 
articles,  and  committed  to.  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  pri- 
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foner  till  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  which  happened  in  January 
1547.  On  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  Latimer  was  releafed, 
but  not  reftored  to  his  bifhopric,  though  he  preached  feveral 
times  before  the  king,  and  continued  to  exercife  bis  minifterial 
function  with  unremitting  zeal  and  refolution.  Young  Edward, 
alas  !  finifhed  his  ffiort  reign  in  J333  ;  and  Mary,  of  infamous 
memory,  afeending  the  throne,  poor  Latimer  was  immediately 
doomed  todeftruftion,  and,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley, 
confined  in  the  Tower.  In  April  1534  they  were  removed  to 
Oxford,  that  they  might  difpute  with  the  learned  doctors  of 
both  univerfities.  Latimer  declining  the  difputation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities,  delivered  his  opinion  in 
writing  ;  and,  refuting  to  fubferibe  the  Popiffi  creed,  was  con¬ 
demned  for  herefy ;  and  in  October  following  was,  together 
with  biffiop  Ridley,  burnt  alive.  He  behaved  with  uncommon 
fortitude  on  the  occafion,  and  died  a  real  martyr  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  His  general  character  is  that  of  a  learned,  virtuous, 
and  brave  man.  His  works  are,  1.  Sermons,  1633,  fob 
Letters  ;  in  Fox’s  Atfts  and  Monum.  vol.  ii.  fol.  1380.  3.  An 
injundtion  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Worcefter- 
ffiire.  See  record  at  the  end  of  Burnet’s  Hiftory  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  part  ii.  p.  293. 

LATIN,  a  dead  language,  firft  fpoken  in  Latium,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome  ;  and  ftill  ufed  in  the  Romifh  church,  and 
among  many  of  the  learned.  This  language  is  principally 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  particularly  from  the  Eolic  dialedt 
of  that  tongue,  though  it  has  a  great  number  of  words  which  it 
borrowed  from  the  languages  of  the  Etrulci,  Ofci,  and  other 
ancient  people  of  Italy ;  and  foreign  commerce  and  wars,  it* 
courfe  of  time,  added  a  great  many  more. 

The  Latin  isaftrong  nervous  language,  perfectly  fuitable  to 
the  character  of  the  people  who  fpoke  it  :  we  have  ftill  works 
of  every  kind  admirably  well  written  in  the  Latin,  though  there 
are  valt  numbers  loft. 

The  Latin  tongue  was  for  a  while  confined  almoft  wholly 
within  the  walls  of  Rome ;  nor  would  the  Romans  allow  the 
common  ufe  of  it  to  their  neighbours,  or  to  the  nations  they 
fubdued  :  but  by  degrees  they  in  time  became  fenfible  of  the 
neceffity  of  its  being  generally  underfitood  for  the  conveniency  of 
commerce  ;  and  accordingly  ufed  their  endeavours,  that  all  the 
nations  fubjedt  to  their  empire  ffiould  be  united  by  one  common 
language ;  fo  that  at  length  they  impofed  the  ufe  of  it  by  a 
particular  law  for  that  purpofe.  After  the  tranflation  of  the 
feat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople,  the  emperors 
of  the  eaft,  being  always- defirous  of  retaining  the  title  of  Roman 
emperors,  appointed  the  Latin  to  be  ftill  ufed  ;  but  at  length 
negledting  the  empire  of  the  weft,  they  abandoned  all  care  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  ufed  the  Greek.  Charlemagne  coming 
to  the  empire  of  the  weft,  revived  this  language ;  but  at 
length  it  gave  way,  and  the  French  took  place  of  the  Latin  : 
it  was,  however,  prodigioufly  degenerated  before  it  came  to  be 
laid  afide,  in  which  condition  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  when  Vives,  Erafmus,  &c.  began  to  open  the 
way  for  its  recovery  :  fince  which  time  the  monkiffi  latinity 
has  been  declining,  and  all  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to  retrieve 
the  pure  language  of  the  Auguftan  age.  See  Language. 

Latin -Cburcb.  See  Church. 

LATINS,  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy.  See  Latium. 

LATINUS,  king  of  the  Latins  in  Italy,  was  the  fon  of 
Faunus ;  and,  it  is  fa-id,  began  to  reign  about  the  1216th  year 
before  the  Chriftian  era.  Lavinia,  his  only  daughter,  married- 
AEneas,  after  that  Trojan  prince  had  killed  Turnus  king  of  the 
Rutuli. 

LATISSIMUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  feveral  mufcles. 
See  Anatomy,  Tallc  of  the  Mufcles-. 

LATITUDE,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  diftance  of  a  ftar  north  or 
fouth  from  the  ecliptic.  In  geography  it  fignitics  the  diftance 
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of  any  place  north  dr  fouth,  from  the  equator.  See  AstronTo- 
Mf  and  Geography,  pa  film. 

LATITUDINARIAN,  a  perfon  of  moderation  with  regard 
to  religious  opinions,  who  believes  there  is  a  latitude  in  the 
road  to  heaven,  which  may  admit  people  of  different  per- 
fuafions. 

LATIUM  (anc.  geo  g.),  the  country  of  the  Latins,  at  fir  ft 
contained  within  very  narrow  bounds,  but  afterwards  increafed 
by  the  acceflion  of  various  people.  The  appellation,  according 
to  Virgil,  is  a  latendo,  from  Saturn's  lying  hid  there  from  the 
hoftile  purfuits  of  his  Ion  Jupi.ter;  and  from  Latium  comes  .the 
tiame  Latini,  the  people,  (Virgil)  :  though  Dionyfius  Hali- 
carnaffceus  -derives  it  from  king  Latinus,  who  reigned  about 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  But  whatever  be  in  this,  it  is 
certain,  that  j..atium,  when  under  JEneas  and  his  defcendants, 
<rr  the  Alban  kings,  contained  only  the  Latins,  .exclufive  of  the 
iEqui,  Volfci,  Hernici,  and  other  people  ;  only  that  JEneas 
reckoned  the  Rutuli,  afte-r  their  conqueft,  among  the  Latins. 
And  this  conftituted  the  ancient  Latiuni ,  confined  to  the  Latins  : 
but  afterwards,  under  the  kings,  and  after  their  time,  it  reached 
from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii.  Under  the  confuls,  the  country  of 
the  ASqui,  Volfci,  Hernici,  &c.  after  long  and  bloody  wars, 
was  added  to  Latiuni,  under  the  appellation  adjeditious  or 
fuperadded  Latiuni,  as  far  as  the  river  Liris,  the  eaftern  boun¬ 
dary,  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Marti  and  Sabines.  1  he 
various  people,  which  in  fucceffion  occupied  Latium,  were  the 
Aborigines,  the  Pelafgi,  the  Arcades,  the  Siculi,  the  Arunci, 
the  Rutuli ;  and  beyond  Circeii,  the  Volfci,  the  Ofci,  the  Au- 
fones:  but  who  firft,  who  next,  occupied  the  country,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fay. 

LATMUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Ionia,  or  on  the 
confines  of  Caria,  famous  for  the  fable  of  Endymion,  of  whom 
the  Moon  was  faid  to  be  enamoured  :  hence  called  Latmius 
JLeros,  and  Lratmius  Venator.  In  the  mountain  was  a  cave  in 
which  Endymion  dwelt  (Scholiaft  on  Apollonius  Rbodius). 
Suppofed  by  Hecataeus  to  be  the  Phtheiron  Mans  of  Homer ; 
but  by  others  to  be  Grius  Mons,  not  far  from  Latmus  (Strabo). 

LATOMIA,  properly  fignifies  a  Jlone  quarry :  But  the 
places  whence  Hones  had  been  dug  having  been  made  ufe  of 
lometimes  as  dungeons,  jails,  or  prifons  for  criminals,  it  is 
oftentimes  applied  as  a  name  for  a  prifon.  There  was  a  place 
of  confinement  of  this  fort  at  Rome,  near  the  Tullianum ; 
another  at  Syracufe,  in  which  Cicero  fays  Verres  had  fhut  up 
Roman  citizens. 

LA  I  ONA,  in  mythology,  a  pagan  goddefs,  whofe  hiflory 
is  very  obfeure.  Hefiod  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Titan 
Coeus  and  Phoebe  his  fifler.  She  was  admired  for  her  beauty, 
and  celebrated  for  the  favours  which  fhe  granted  to  Jupiter. 
Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  hufband’s  amours,  made  Latona 
the  objc£t  of  her  vengeance,  and  fent  the  ferpent  Python  to 
difturb  her  peace  and  perfecute  her.  Latona  wandered  from 
place  to  place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  continually  alarm¬ 
ed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven  from  heaven  ;  and 
Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refuled  to  give  her  a  place  where 
fhe  might  reft  and  bring  forth.  Neptune,  moved  with  corn- 
paliion,  ftruck  with  his  trident  and  made  immoveable  the  ifland 
of  Delos,  which  before  wandered  in  the  yEgeati,  and  appeared 
fometimes  above,  and  fometimes  below,  the  furface  of  the  fea. 
Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came  to  Delos ; 
where  ftie  'refumed  her  original  ftiape,  and  gave  birth  to  Apollo 
and  Diana,  leaning  agamft  a  palm  tree  or  an  olive.  Her  re- 
pofe  was  of  fhort  duration  :  Juno  difeovered  the  place  of  her 
retreat,  and  obliged  her  to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  over 
the  greateft  part  of  the  world}  and  in  Caria,  where  her  fatigue 
compelled  her  to  flop,  ftie  was  infulted  and  ridiculed  by  the 
peasants  of  whom  (he  afked  for  water  while  they  were  weeding 
JX  marfh.  Their  jrefufal  and  infolence  provoked  her,  and  fhe 


entreated  Jupiter  to  punifh  their  barbarity.  They  were  all 
changed  into  frogs.  She  was  alfo  infulted  by  Niobe  ;  who 
boafted  herfelf  greater  than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  ridiculed  the  prefents  which  the  piety  of  her  neighbours 
had  offered  to  Latona.  At  laft,  Latona,  though  perfecuted 
and  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  Juno,  became  a  powerful  deity, 
and  law  her  children  receive  divine  honours.  Her  worlhip 
was  generally  eftablifhed  where  her  children  received  adoration; 
particularly  at  Argos,  Delos,  &rc.  where  fhe  had  temples.  She 
had  an  oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  true  and  decifive 
anftvers  which  it  gave.  Latona,  Venus,  and  Diana,  were  the 
three  goddefles  moft  in  veneration  among  the  Roman  women. 

LATRJA,  in  theology,  a  religious  worfhip  due  only  to  God. 
The  Romanifts  fay,  “  They  honour  God  with  the  worfliip  of 
latria,  and  the  faints  with  the  worfliip  of  dulia."  But  the 
terms,  however  diftinfb,  are  ufually  confounded.  The  worfhip 
of  latria,  befides  its  inner  characters,  has  its  external  marks  to 
diftinguifh  it;  the  principal  whereof  is  facrifice,  which  cannot 
be  offered  to  any  other  but  God  himfelf,  as  being  a  fclemri  ac¬ 
knowledgment  or  recognition  of  the  fovereignty  of  God,  and 
our  dependence  on  him.  Mr.  Daille  leems  to  own,  that  fome 
of  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century  allowed  the  diflinCtion 
between  latria  and  dulia.  _ 

LATRINJE,  were  public  houfes  of  office,  or  neceflaries, 
amongft  the  Romans.  We  do  not  find,  in  the  writings  or 
buildings  that  remain  of  antiquity,  that  they  had  any  privies  in 
their  dwellings.  The  latrinae  were  public  places  where  the 
flaves  wafhed  and  emptied  their  mafters’  clofe-ftools.  We  are 
pretty  well  afl'ured  that  the  Romans  had  public  places  of  con¬ 
venience,  which  were  covered  over,  and  had  a  fponge  hanging 
up  in  them  for  cleanlinefs.  Rich  men  had  clofe-ftools,  which 
were  taken  away  occafionally  to  the  common  fewers. 

LATRUNCULI,  a  game  amongft  the  Romans,  of  much 
the  fame  nature  with  our  chefs.  The  latrunculi  were  properly 
the  chefs-men,  called  alfo  latrones  and  calculi.  They  were  made 
of  glafs,  and  diftinguiftied  by  black  and  white  colours.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  made  of  wax  or  other  convenient  fubftances. 
Some  give  the  invention  of  this  game  to  Palamaedes  when  at 
the  liege  of  Troy;  Seneca  attributes  it  to  Chilon,  one  of  the 
leven  Grecian  fages;  others  honour  Pyrrhus  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  ;  and  others  again  contend  that  it  is  of  Perfian  origin — 
but  is  not  this  Lis  de  lana  caprina  ?  Frequent  allufions  to  this 
game  are  met  with  in  the  Roman  claflics,  and  a  little  poem  was 
wrote  upon  it  addrefled  to  Pifo,  which  fome  fay  was  the  work 
of  Ovid,  others  of  Lucan,  in  the  end  of  fome  editions  of  whofe 
works  it  is  to  be  found,  and  to  which  we  refer  for  a  fuller  ac¬ 
count  of  the  game.  This  game  exprefles  fo  well  the  chance 
and  order  of  war,  that  it  is,  with  great  appearance  of  proba¬ 
bility,  attributed  to  fome  military  officer  as  the  inventor.  One 
Canius  Julius  was  fo  exceedingly  fond  of  chefs,  that  after  he 
was  fentenced  to  death  by  Caligula,  he  was  found  playing,  but 
interrupted  in  his  game  by  a  call  to  execution.  He  obeyed  the 
fummons ;  but  firft  defired  the  centurion  who  brought  the  fatal 
order,  to  bear  witnefs  that  he  had  one  man  upon  the  board  more 
than  his  antagonift,  that  he  might  not  fallely  brag  of  viftory 
when  he  fhould  be  no  more. 

LATTEN  denotes  iron  plates  turned  over,  of  which  tea- 
cannillers  are  made.  Plates  of  iron  being  prepared  of  a  pro¬ 
per  thinnels,  are  fmoothed  by  rufting  them  in  an  acid  liquor,  as 
common  water  made  aigre  with  rye.  With  this  liquor  they 
fill  certain  troughs,  and  then  put  in  the  plates,  -which  they 
turn  once  or  twice  a  day,  that  they  anay  be  equally  rufted 
over.  After  this  they  are  taken  out,  and  well  fcoured  with 
fand  ;  and,  to  prevent  their  rufting  again,  are  immediately 
plunged  into  pure  water,  in  which  they  are  to  be  left  till  the 
inftant  they  are  to  be  tinned  or  blanched  ;  the  manner  of  doing 
which  is  this  ;  They  flux  the  tin  in  a  large  iron  crucible,  which 
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has  the  figure  of  an  oblong  pyramid  with  four  faces,  of  which 
two  oppofite  ones  are  lefs  than  the  two  others.  The  crucible 
is  heated  only  from  below,  its  upper  part  being  luted  with  the 
furnace  all  round.  The  crucible  is  always  deeper  than  the 
plates  which  are  to  be  tinned  are-  long  ;  they  always  put  them 
in  downright,  and  the  tin  ought  to  iwim  over  them  :  to  this 
purpofe  artificers  of  different  trades  prepare  plates  of  different 
lhapes,  though  Mr.  Reaumur  thinks  them  all  exceptionable. 
But  the  Germans  ufe  no  fort  of  preparation  of  the  iron  to 
make  it  receive  the  tin,  more  than  the  keeping  it  always  fteep- 
ed  in  water  till  the  time ;  only  when  the  tin  is  melted  in  the 
crucible,  they  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  a  fort  of  fuet,  which  is 
ufuallv  two  inches  thick,  and  the  plate  mull  pafs  through  this 
before  it  can  come  to  the  melted  tin.  The  firft  ufe  of  this 
covering  is  to  keep  the  tin  from  burning ;  for  if  any  part  fhould 
take  fire,  the  fuet  would  foon  moiften  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its 
primitive  (late  again.  The  blanchers  fay,  this  fuet  is  a  com¬ 
pounded  matter.  It  is  indeed  of  a  black  colour;  but  Mr. 
Reaumur  fuppofed'  that  to  be  only  an  artifice  to  make  it  a 
fecret,  and  that  it  is  only  coloured  with  foot  or  the  fmoke  of 
a  chimney  :  but  he  found  it  true  fo  far,  that  the  common  un¬ 
prepared  fuet  was  not  fufficient ;  for,  after  feveral  attempts, 
there  was  always  fomething  wanting  to  render  the  fuccefs  of 
the  operation  certain.  The  whole  fecret  of  blanching,  there¬ 
fore,  was  found  to  lie  in  the  preparation  of  this  fuet;  and  this 
at  length  he  difcovered  to  confift  only  in  the  firft  frying  and 
burning  it.  This  fimple  operation  not  only  gives  it  the  colour, 
but  puts  it  into  a  condition  to  give  the  iron  a  dil'pofition  to  be 
tinned,  which  it  does  furpritingly. 

The  melted  tin  muft  alfo  have  a  certain  degree  of  heat  :  for, 
if  it  is  not  hot  enough,  it  will  not  ftick  to  the  iron  ;  and  if  it  is 
too  hot,  it  will  cover  it  with  too  thin  a  coat,  and  the  plates 
will  have  feveral  colours,  as  red,  blue,  and  purple,  and  upon 
the  whole  will  have  a  caft  of  yellow.  To  prevent  this,  by 
knowing  when  the  fire  has  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  they  might 
try  with  fmall  pieces  of  iron  ;  but,  in  general,  ufe  teaches  them 
to  know  the  degree,  and  they  put  in  the  iron  when  the  tin  is 
at  a  different  ftandard  of  heat,  according  as  they  would  give  it  a 
thicker  or  thinner  coat.  Sometimes  alfo  they  give  the  plates  a 
double  layer,  as  they  would  have  them  very  thickly  covered. 
This  they  do  by  dipping  them  into  the  tin  when  very  hot  the 
firft  time,  and  when  lefs  hot  the  fecond.  The  tin  which  is  to 
give  the  fecond  coat  muft  be  frefh  covered  with  fuet ;  and  that 
with  the  common  fuet,  not  the  prepared. 

Latten  Brafs,  plates  of  milled  brafs  reduced  to  different 
thicknefs,  according  to  the  ufes  they  are  intended  for. 

LATTIMO,  in  the  glafs-  trade,  a  name  for  a  fine  milk- 
white  glafs.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  making  it,  but  the  beft 
of  all  is  this  :  Take  400  weight  of'cryftal  frit,  and  60  pounds  of 
calcined  tin,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  prepared  manganefe  ; 
mix  thefewell  with  the  frit,  and  fet  them  in  a  pot  in  a  furnace 
to  melt  and  refine.  At  the  end  of  1 8  houiis  this  will  be  purified; 
then  caft  it  into  water,  purify  it  again  afterwards  in  the  furnace, 
and  make  a  proof  of  it.  If  it  be  too  clear,  add  15  pounds 
more  of  calcined  tin  ;  mix  it  well  with  the  metal,  and  let  it 
ftand  one  day  to  purify ;  it  will  then  be  of  a  whitenefs  furpaffing 
even  that  of  fnow,  and  is  fit  to  work  into  veffels. 

LAVA,  a  llream  of  melted  minerals  which  runs  out  of  the 
mouths,  or  burlts  out  through  the  Tides  of  burning  mountains 
during  the  time  of  an  eruption.  See  .CEtna,  Vesuvius, 
Hecl  a,  Volcano,  &rc. 

The  lava  at  its  firft  difcharge  is  in  a  ftate  of  prodigious  igni¬ 
tion,  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing  we  can  have  an  idea  of  from 
the  fmall  artificial  furnaces  made  by  us.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
informs  us,  that  the  lava  of  Vefuvius,  at  the  place  whence  it 
iffued  (in  the  year  1767),  “  had  the  appearance  of  a  river  of 
red-hot  and  liquid  metal,  fych  as  we  fee  in  the  glafs-houfes,  on 


which  were  large  floating  cinders  half  lighted,  and  rolling  over 
one  another  with  great  precipitation  down  the  fide  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  forming  on  the  whole  a  rnoft  beautiful  and  uncommon 
cafcade.”  Now,  if  we  confider  the  materials  of  which  the  lava 
confifts,  which  undoubtedly  are  the  common  matters  to  be 
found  every  where  in  the  earth,  namely,  ftones,  metallic  ores, 
clay,  fand,  &c.  we  fhall  find  that  our  hotteft  furnaces  would  by 
no  means  be  able  to  bring  them  into  any  degree  of  fufion  ;  fince 
the  materials  for  glafs  cannot  be  mel  ted  without  a  great  quantity 
of  very  fufible  lalts,  fuch  as  alkalis,  nitre,  &c.  mixed  along 
with  them.  The  heat  of  a  volcano  muft  therefore  be  immenfe  : 
and  befides  its  heat,  it  is  fometimes  attended  with  a  very  un¬ 
common  circumftance;  for  Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us, 
that  “  the  red-hot  ftones  thrown  up  by  Vefuvius  on  the  31ft  of 
March  1766,  were  perfectly  tranfparent ;”  and  the  like  remark 
he  makes  on  the  vaft  ftream  of  lava  which  iffued  from  this 
volcano  in  1779.  (See  Vesuvius.)  This  we  cannot  look  upon 
to  be  the  mere  effect  of  heat :  for  mere  heat  with  us  will  not 
make  a  folid  body  tranfparent;  and  thele  ftones,  we  are  lure, 
were  not  in  a  ftate  of  fufion,  or  the  refiftance  of  the  air  would 
have  broke  them  all  to  pieces,  even  fuppofing  them,  which  is 
very  improbable,  to  have  been  in  that  ftate  detached  from  the 
reft  of  the  lava.  For  the  tranfparency,  therefore,  we  muff 
have  recourfe  to  eleCtricity ;  which  in  fome  of  our  experiments 
hath  the  property  of  rendering  opaque  bodies  tranfparent.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  fcarce  poflible  but  the  lava  and  every  other  matter 
thrown  out  of  a  volcano  muft  be  in  thehigheft  degree  electrical, 
feeing  the  fire  itfelf  moft  probably  takes  its  rife  from  eleCtricity, 
as  is  ftiown  under  the  article  Volcano. 

The  lava,  after  having  once  broke  out,  does  not  conftantly 
continue  running  from  the  lame  vent,  but  often  has  inter- 
miffions,  after  which  it  will  burft  out  fometimes  at  the  fame 
place,  and  fometimes  at  another.  No  real  flame  ever  appears 
to  come  from  the  lava.  In  the  day-time  its  progrefs  is  mark¬ 
ed  by  a  thick  white  fmoke,  from  which  the  light  of  the  red- 
hot  matter  being  reflected  in  the  night-time,  makes  it  appear 
like  flame.  But  if,  during  its  progrefs,  it  meets  with  trees  or 
other  combuftible  fubftances,  which  it  frequently  does,  a  bright 
flame  immediately  iffues  from  its  furface,  as  hath  alfo  been  re¬ 
marked  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. — This  liquid  fubftance,  after 
having  run  pure  for  about  100  yards  (more  or  lefs,  no  doubt, 
according  to  different  circumftances),  begins  to  colleCt  cinders, 
ftones,  and  a  feum  is  formed  on  the  lurface.  Our  author  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  lava  which  he  obferved,  with  its  feum,  had 
the  appearance  of  the  river  Thames,  as  he  had  feen  it  after  a 
hard  froftand  a  great  fall  of  fnow,  when  beginning  to  thaw, 
carrying  down  vaft  mafies  of  fnow  and  ice.  In  fome  places  it 
totally  difappeared,  and  ran  in  a  fubterraneous  paffage  form¬ 
ed  by  the  feum  for  feveral  paces  ;  after  which  it  came  out  pure, 
having  left  the  feum  behind,  though  a  new  one  was  quickly 
formed.  This  lava  at  the  fartheft  extremity  from  its  lource 
did  not  appear  liquid,  but  like  a  heap  of  red-hot  coals,  form¬ 
ing  a  wall  in  fome  places  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  which 
rolling  from  the  top  foon  formed  another  wall,  and  fo  on. 
■ — This  was  the  appearance  alfo  put  on  by  the  lava  which, 
iffued  in  the  great  eruption  of  1783  in  Iceland  ;  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  wall  was  at  one  time  210  feet  high,  and  the 
general  thicknefs  of  it  was  more  than  100  (See  Hecla.) — > 
While  a  lava  is  in  this  ftate,  Sir  William  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  very  practicable  to  divert  it  into  another  channel,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fomewhat  ftmilar  to  what  is  praCtifed  with  rivers.  This 
he  was  afterwards  told  had  been  done  with  (uccefs  during  the 
great  eruption  of  Ftna  in  1669  :  that  the  lava  was  directing  its 
courfe  towards  the  walls  of  Catania,  and  advancing  very  1  lowly, 
when  they  prepared  a  channel  for  it  round  the  walls  of  the 
town,  and  turned  it  into  the  fea.  A  fucceffion  ol  men,  covered 
with  ikeep-fkins  wetted,  were  employed  to  cut  through  tbs 
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tough  flanks  of  lava,  till  they  made  a  paffage  for  that  in  the 
centre,  which  was  in  perfeft  fution,  to  difgorge  itfelf  into  the 
channel  prepared  for  it.  But  this,  it  is  evident,  can  only  take 
place  in  fmall  ftreams  of  this  burning  matter ;  with  that  above 
mentioned  it  would  have  been  impoffible.  It  hath  been  alio 
obferved  of  the  lavas  of  Etna,  that  they  do  not  conftantly  fall 
down-  to  the  lowetl  places,  but  will  fometimes  afcend  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  valleys  rife  into  hills.  On  this  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton  has  the  following  note:  “  Having  heard  the 
fame  remark  with  regard  to  thelavas  of  Vefuvius,  I  determined, 
during  an  eruption  of  that  volcano,  to  watch  the  progrefs  of  a 
current  of  lava,  and  I  was  foon  enabled  to  comprehend  this 
feeming  phaenomenon,  though  it  is,  I  fear,  very  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  lavas,  while  in  their  moft  fluid 
ffate,  follow  always  the  laws  of  other  fluids;  but  when  at  a 
great  diftance  from  their  fource,  and  consequently  encumbered 
with  fcoriae  and  cinders,  the  air  likewife  having  rendered  their 
outward  coat  tough,  they  will  fometimes  (as  I  have  feen)  be 
forced  up  a  fmall  afcer.t,  the  frefh  matter  pufhing  forward  that 
which  went  before  it,  and  the  exterior  parts  of  the  lava  acting 
always  as  conduiStors  (or  pipes,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expref- 
flon)  for  the  interior  parts,  that  have  retained  their  fluidity  from 
not  being  expofed  to  the  air.” 

From  the  year  1767  to  i  779,  this  gentleman  made  many  cu¬ 
rious  obfervations  on  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius.  He  found,  that 
they  eonftantly  formed  channels  in  the  mountain  as  regular  as 
if  they  had  been  made  by  art ;  and  that,  whilft  in  a  flate  of 
perfeft  fufion,  they  continued  their  courfe  in  thofe  channels, 
which  were  fometimes  full  to  the  brim,  and  at  others  more  or 
lefs  fo,  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out.  Thefe 
channels,  after  fmall  eruptions,  were  generally  from  two  to 
five  or  fix  feet  wide,  and  feven  or  eight  in  depth.  They  were 
often  hid  from  the  light  by  a  quantity  of  fcoriae  that  had 
formed  a  cruft  over  them,  and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed 
in  a  covered  way  for  fome  yards,  came  out  again  frefh  into  an 
open  channel.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  he  bad  walked 
in  fome  of  thefe  fubterraneous  galleries,  which  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  curious,  the  fides,  top,  and  bottom  being  remarkably 
fmooth  and  even  :  others  were  incrufted  with  what  he  calls 
very  extraordinary  fcoriae,  beautifully  ramified  white  falts  in  the 
form  of  dropping  ftaladlites,  &c. 

On  viewing  a  ftream  of  lava  while  in  its  fluid  ftate  in  the 
month  of  May  1779,  he  perceived  the  operation  of  it  in  the 
channels  above  deferibed  in  great  perfedtion.  After  quitting 
them,  it  fpread  itfelf  in  the  valley,  and  ran  gently  like  a  river 
that  had  been  frozen,  and  had  maffes  of  ice  floating  upon  it. 
The  wind  happening  then  to  (hift,  our  traveller  was  fo  incom¬ 
moded  by  the  fmoke,  that  the  guide  propofed  to-crofs  it,  which 
was  inftantly  put  in  execution  without  any  other  inconvenience 
than  the  violent  heat  with  which  the  legs  and  feet  were  affedt- 
ed.  The  cruft  was  fo  tough,  that  their  weight  made  no  im- 
preffion  upon  it,  and  the  motion  fo  flow  that  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  falling.  This  circumftance,  according  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  points  out  a  method  of  efcape  fiiould  any  perfon  happen 
to  be  inclofed  betwixt  two  lavas,  but  ought  never  to  be  tried 
except  in  cafes  of  real  neceflity  ;  and  indeed,  if  the  current  of 
melted  matter  was  very  broad,  muft  undoubtedly  be  attended, 
with  extreme  danger,  both  from  the  heat  of  the  upper  cruft, 
and  the  chance  of  its  breaking  and  failing  down  with  the  paf- 
fenger  into  the  burning  liquid  below.  That  which  Sir  Willitm 
Hamilton  crofted  was  about  50  or  60  feet  broad. 

Having  pafted  this  burning  ftream,  our  travellers  walked  up 
along  the  fide  of  it  to  its  very  fource.  Here  they  flaw  it  boiling 
and  bubbling  violently  up  out  of  the  ground,  with,  a  hiding  and 
crackling  noife  like  that  which  attends  the  playing  off  an  arti¬ 
ficial  firework.  An  hillock  of  about  15  feet  high  was  formed 
by  the  continual  fplafliing  up  and  cooling  of  the  vitrified  mat- 
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ter.  Under  this  was  an  arched  hollow,  red-hot  within,  like  an 
heated  oven  ;  the  lava  which  ran  from  it  being  received  into  a 
regular  channel  raifed  upon  a  fort  of  wall  of  fcoriae  and  cinders, 
almoft  perpendicularly,  of  about  the  height  of  8  or  jo  feet, 
and  much  refembling  an  ancient  aquedudt.  On  quitting  this 
fountain  of  lava,  they  went  quite  up  to  the  crater,  where  as 
ufual  they  found  a  little  mountain  throwing  up  ftones  and  red- 
hot  fcoriae  with  loud  explofions ;  but  the  fmoke  and  fmell  of 
fulphur  were  fo  intolerable,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
place  with  precipitation. 

By  the  great  eruption  in  Auguft  1779,  the  curious  channels 
above  mentioned  were  entirely  deftroyed,  the  cone  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  covered  with  a  ftratum  of  lava  full  of  deep  cracks, 
from  whence  continually  iflfued  a  fulphureous  fmoke  that 
tinged  the  fcoriae  and  cinders  with  a  deep  yellow,  or  fometimes 
white  tint.  The  lava  of  this  eruption  appeared  to  be  more 
perfectly  vitrified  than  that  of  any  former  one  he  had  obferved. 
The  pores  of  the  frefh  lava  were  generally  full  of  a  perfect  vitri¬ 
fication,  and  the  fcoriae  themfelves,  viewed  through  a  magni¬ 
fying  glafs,  appeared  like  a  confufed  heap  of  filaments  of  a  foul 
vitrification.  When  a  piece  of  the  folid  lava  had  been  cracked 
in  its  fall,  without  feparating  entirely,  fibres  of  perfect  glafs 
were  always  obferved  reaching  from  fide  to  fide  within  the 
cracks.  The  natural  fpun  glafs  which  fell  in  fome  places  along 
with  the  aihes  of  this  eruption,  and  which  has  likewile  been 
obferved  in  other  places,  he  is  of  opinion  muft  have  proceeded 
from  an  operation  of  the  kind  juft  mentioned  ;  the  lava  crack¬ 
ing  and  feparating  in  the  air  at  the  time  of  its  emiffion  from 
the  crater,  and  by  that  means  fpinning  out  the  pure  vitri¬ 
fied  matter  from  its  pores  or  cells  ;  the  wind  at  the  fame 
time  carrying  off  the  filaments  of  glafs  as  faff  as  they  were 
produced. 

Our  author  obferved  a  kind  of  pumice-ftone  fticking  to 
fome  very  large  fragments  of  the  new  lava.  On  clofe  infpec- 
tion,  however,  he  found  that  this  fubftance  had  been  forced  out 
of  the  minute  pores  of  the  folid  lava  itfelf ;  and  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fine  vitreous  fibres  or  filaments  confounded  together 
at  the  time  of  their  being  preffed  out  by  the  contraction  of  the 
large  fragments  of  lava  in  cooling,  and  which  had  been  bent 
downwards  by  their  own  weight.  “  This  curious  fubftance  (fays 
he)  has  the  lightnefs  of  a  pumice,  and  refembles  it  in  every  re- 
fpeft,  except  that  it  is  of  a  darker  colour.” 

When  the  pores  of  this  lava  were  large,  and  filled  with  pure 
vitrified  matter,  the  latter  was  fometimes  found  blown  into 
bubbles  on  thefurface;  probably  by  the  air  which  had  been  forced 
out  at  the  time  the  lava  contradted  itfelf  in  cooling  ;  and  from 
thefe  thin  bubbles  it  appeared,  that  this  kind  of  volcanic  glafs 
has  much  the  fame  tranfparency  with  our  common  glafs  bottles, 
and  like  them  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour ;  but  when  large  pieces 
of  it  were  broken  off  with  a  hammer,  they  appeared  perfectly 
black  and  epaque. 

In  the  lava  of  this  eruption  it  was  obferved,  that  many  de¬ 
tached  pieces  were  in  the  fhape  of  a  barley-corn  or  plum- 
ftone,  fmall  at  each  end,  and  thick  in  the  middle.  Some  of 
thefe  did  not  weigh  above  an  ounce  ;  but  others  could  not  be 
lefs  than  60  pounds.  Our  author  took  them  to  be  drops  from 
the  liquid  fountain  of  fire,  which  might  naturally  acquire  fuch 
a  form  in  their  fall.  There  were  alfo  many  other  curious  vitri¬ 
fications,  difterent  from  any  he  had  feen  before,  mixed  with  this 
huge  fhower  of  fcoriae  and  mafifes  of  lava. 

in  treating  of  Mount  Etna,  M.  Houel  makes  mention  of  a 
piece  of  lava  which,  after  having  been  once  ejedted  by  the  vol¬ 
cano,  was  fvvallowed  up,  and  thrown  out  a  fecond  time.  The 
intenfe  heat  to  which  it  was  then  fubjedted,  had  fuch  an  effedt 
upon  it,  that  it  appeared  all  full  of  chinks  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  which  ran  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  He  had 
alfo  an  opportunity  of  obferving  to  great  advantage  fome  of 
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the  hollow  channels  formed  by  the  lavas  of  Etna  fimilar  to 
thofe  deferibed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but  on  a  much 
larger  feale.  Here  the  great  eruption  of  water  in  1755  had 
overturned,  in  a  vertical  dire6tion,  an  huge  tube  of  this  kind 
for  the  length  of  half  a  mile.  The  tube  itfelf  appeared  to  be 
compofed  of  enormous  mailes,  fomewhat  refembling  planks  ; 
each  two  feet  thick  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  breadth,  continued 
in  a  ftraight  line  through  the  whole  of  that  fpace.  At  the 
fame  time  by  the  action  of  the  lava  a  kind  of  walls  had  been 
formed,  from  ten  to  fixteen  feet  in  height,  and  curved  at  the 
top.  Some  of  thefe  walls  appear  rolled  together  like  paper  : 
and  M.  Houel  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  various  appearances  on 
the  furface  of  the  lava  when  cooled  mult  have  arifen  from  par¬ 
ticles  heterogeneous  to  the  real  lava  ;  and  which  detach  them- 
felves  from  it,  rifing  to  the  furface  under  a  variety  of  forms 
proportioned  to  the  (paces  of  time  taken  up  in  cooling.  Thefe 
crufts  are  formed  of  different  kinds  of  fcoriae  and  dirty  lava, 
mixed  with  fand  or  allies.  At  the  fame  place  are  found  alio 
great  numbers  of  fmall  pieces  like  thofe  of  ice  heaped  upon 
one  another  after  having  floated  for  fome  time  on  a  river.  Be¬ 
neath  thefe  the  pure  lava  is  met  with,  and  which  has  evidently 
been  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  fulion.  This  is  extremely  den fe ;  and 
by  looking  narrowly  into  its  chinks,  the  compofttion  of  the 
whole  appears  to  be  merely  homogeneous.  “It  is  curious  (fays 
he)  to  obferve,  fo  near  one  fpecies  of  lava  which  is  very  pure, 
another  which  has  likewife  arrived  at  the  fame  place  in  a  fluid 
ftate,  and  has  there  undergone  fo  great  a  change  as  fcarce  to 
retain  an  appearance  of  its  original  ftate.  It  is,  however,  like 
iron  drofs,  in  grains  of  unequal  fixes.  We  find  it  alfo  at  various 
diftances,  fuch  as  one,  two,  or  more  hundred  fathoms.  It  is 
fometimes  found  in  large  pieces  like  tables,  covered  over  with 
lharp  points,  fome  longer  and  others  fhorter.  All  thefe  pieces 
are  quite  detached  from  one  another,  as  if  they  had  been 
brought  thither  and  fcattertd  from  a  tumbril.  The  matter  of 
which  the  cruft  of  the  lava  is  formed,  feems  to  have  ifl'ued  from 
it  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  froth  rifes  upon  folution  of 
foap  in  water.  It  appears  afterwards  to  have  fwelled,  burft, 
and  affumed  its  preftnt  form,  preferring  to  the  view  various 
fpacee  filled  with  lmall  loofe  ftones.  A  great  number  of  new 
lavas  were  likewife  obferved,  all  of  them  putting  forth  various 
kinds  of  efHorefcences  in  great  quantity. 

The  hardnefs,  denfity,  and  folidity,  of  lavas  no  doubt  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  have  been  expofed, 
and  which  feems  to  be  greater  or  lefs  according  to  their  quan¬ 
tity.  Hence  the  Icelandic  volcanoes,  which  pour  forth  the 
greateft  quantities  of  lava,  produce  it  alfo  in  the  greateft  de¬ 
gree  of  liquefaction;  and  Dr.  Von  Troil  obferves,  that  what  he 
law  muft  have  been  liquefied  to  an  extreme  degree. 

The  compofttion  of  the  lavas  of  different  volcanoes,  and  even 
of  different  parts  of  thofe  of  the  fame  volcano,  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  of  opinion,  that  this  difference 
in  compofttion  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  facility  or  difficulty 
with  which  they  afterwards  receive  earth  capable  of  vegetation. 
“  Some  (fays  he)  have  been  in  a  more  perfect  ftate  of  vitrification 
than  others,  and  are  confequently  lefs  liable  to  the  impreflions  of  ■ 
time.  I  have  often  obferved  on  Mount  Vefuvius,  when  I  have 
been  clofe  to  a  mouth  from  whence  the  lava  was  difgorging  it¬ 
felf,  that  the  quality  of  it  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time. 

I  have  feen  it  as  fluid  and  coherent  as  glafs  when  in  fufion  ; 
and  I  have  feen  it  farinaceous,  the  particles  feparating  as  they 
forced  their  way  out,  juft  like  meal  coming  from  under  the 
grindftones.  A  ftream  of  lava  of  this  fort  being  lefs  compact, 
and  containing  more  earthy  particle's,  would  certainly  be  much 
fooner  fit  for  vegetation  than  one  compofed  of  the  more  per- 
fe£l  vitrified  matter.”  Mr.  Bergman,  who  has  accurately  ana- 
lyfed  fome  Icelandic  lavas,  informs  us,  that  one  kind  is  very 
coarfe,  heavy,  and  hard,  full  of  bladders,  almoft  black,  intermixed 
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with  white  grains  refembling  quartz,  which  in  fome  place* 
have  a  figure  not  very  unlike  a  fquare.  This  black  matter 
is  not  attra&ed  by  the  magnet ;  but  if  a  piece  of  it  is  held 
againft  a  compafs,  the  needle  vifibly  moves.  When  tried  in 
the  crucible,  it  yields  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  iron  in 
every  hundred  weight.  It  does  not  diflolve  in  the  lead  with 
fal  fodae,  and  very  difficultly  with  borax,  and  fcarce  at  all  with 
urinous  fait.  It  feems  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  clay  in  its 
compofttion,  which  may  beextrabted  by  all  acid  folvents.  This 
lalt  he  is  likewife,  from  experiments,  allured  is  the  cafe  with 
the  lava  of  Solfaterra  in  Italy. 

1  he  white  lava,  which  poffeffes  more  or  lefs  of  thofe  tranf- 
parent  grains  or  rays  with  which  lavas  are  generally  chequered, 
does  not  feetn  to  be  of  the  nature  of  quartz,  as  it  cannot  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  lal  fodae  ;  it  is,  however,  foluble  with  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  by  borax  and  fufible  urinous  fait,  or  microcofmic  acid. 
Thefe  eft'e&s  are  perfe&ly  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  upon  the 
diamond,  ruby,  fapphire,  topaz,  and  hyacinth.  The  chryl'o- 
lite,  garnet,  tourmalin,  and  fhirl,  can  neither  he  diflolved  by 
fy\  fodae,  though  they  are  fomewhat  attacked  by  it  when  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine  powder ;  and  upon  the  two  laft-mentioned  one3 
it  produces  a  flight  effervefccnce ;  on  which  account,  fays  Mr. 
Bergman,  it  is  poflible  that  the  precious  ftones  found  upon 
Mount  Vefuvius,  which  are  fold  at  Naples,  are  nearer  related  to 
the  real  precious  ftones  than  is  generally  imagined.  He 
found  no  fuch  grains  in  a  finer  kind  of  lava,  quite  porous 
within,  and  entirely  burnt  out,  and  confiderabk  lighter  than 
the  former  ones. 

The  Iceland  agate  is  of  a  black  or  blackifh-brown  colour,  a 
little  tranfparent  at  the  thin  edges  like  glafs,  and  gives  fire  with 
fteel.  It  cannot  eafily  be  melted  by  itfelf;  but  becomes  white, 
and  flies  in  pieces.  It  can  hardly  be  diffolved  in  the  fire  by 
fufible  urinous  fait ;  but  it  fucceeds  a  little  better  with  borax, 
though  with  fome  difficulty.  With  fal  fodae  it  diffolves  very 
little  :  though  in  the  firft  moments  fome  ebullition  is  per¬ 
ceived,  and  the  whole  mat's  is  afterwards  reduced  to  powder. 
Hence  Mr.  Bergman  concludes,  that  this  agate  hath  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  exceffive  fire  out  of  the  black  lava  formerly  men¬ 
tioned. 

In  the  Iceland  pumice  ftone,  quartz  and  cryftals  are  often 
found,  particularly  in  the  black  and  reddifh-brown  kind.  The 
ftones  thrown  out  of  the  volcano,  whether  grey  or  burnt  brown, 
feemed  to  confift  of  a  hardened  clay,  mixed  with  a  filiceous 
earth.  They  were  fprinkled  with  rays  and  grains  refembling 
quartz,  and  fome  few  flakes  of  mica.  They  filled  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  fire  ;  with  fal  fodae  they  (bowed  fome  effervefcence 
at  firft,  but  which  cealed  in  a  fhort  time.  The  parts  refembling 
quartz  produced  no  motion  at  all ;  from  whence  Mr.  Bergman 
concludes,  that  the  black  lava  already  mentioned  proceeds  piin- 
cipally  from  this  mafs.  Several  other  ftones  which  were  fent 
him  from  Iceland,  Mr.  Bergman  l’uppofed  to  have  no  connexion 
with  the  eruptions,  but  to  have  been  produced  in  fome  other  way. 

In  Mr.  Berber’s  Travels  through  Italy,  we  are  informed, 
that  he  has  feen  a  fpecies  of  lava  fo  exactly  refembling  blue 
iron  flags,  that  it  was  not  to  be  diftinguifbed  from  them  but 
with  great  difficulty.  The  fame  author  tells  us  likewife,  that 
“  the  Vicentine  and  Veronefe  lavas  and  volcanic  afhes  contain 
enclofed  feveral  forts  of  fire-ftriking  and  flint-horn-ftones,  of  a 
red,  black,  white,  green,  and  variegated  colour,  fuch  as  jafpers 
and  agates  ;  that  hyacinths,  chryfolites,  and/> ietre  ob/tdiane,  de- 
lcribed  by  Mr.  Arduini  in  his  Giornale  d Italia,  are  found  at 
Leonedo  ;  and  that  chalcedony  or  opal  pebbles,  and  noduli  with 
inclofed  water  drops,  (cbalcedonu  opali  ei.bydr'i ).  are  dug  oul  of 
the  volcanic  cineritious  hills  near  Vicenza. 

M.  Dolomieu  confiders  the  chemical  analyfis  of  lava  as  but 
of  little  account.  When  fubjefled  to  the  force  of  fire  a  fecond 
time,  they  are  all  of  them  reducible  to  the  fame  kind  of  glal's  ; 
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from  which  it  has  been  concluded,  that  all  volcanic  products 
have  been  formed  of  the  fame  kind  of  materials,  and  that  the 
fubterraneous  fire  has  always  adted  on  and  varioufly  modified 
the  fame  kind  of  ftone.  But  an  analyfis  by  fire,  he  juftly 
obferves,  is  of  all  others  the  moft  fallacious.  The  fubftances 
are  all  fufible,  and  we  have  no  proper  methods  of  meafuring 
the  intenfity  of  our  fire ;  fo  that  the  fame  fubltance  which  to¬ 
day  may  come  out  of  our  furnaces  untouched,  may  to-mor¬ 
row  be  found  completely  altered,  even  though  the  fire  employed 
ihould  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  more  violent  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  Analyfes  by  different  menftrua  have  not  been  more  fuc- 
celsful.  Mr.  Bergman  has  indeed  analyfed  fome  lavas  with 
acids,  and  gives  with  aftonifhing  precifion  the  following  refult, 
viz.  that  an  hundred  parts  of  lava  contain  49  of  filiceous 
earth,  3  5  of  argillaceous  earth,  four  of  calcareous  earth,  and  1  z 
of  iron.  Thefe  experiments,  however,  our  author  obferves, 
give  us  no  information  with  regard  to  lavas  in  general.  They 
only  fhow  the  compofition  of  the  particular  fpecimens  that  he 
tried  ;  and  even  after  the  defcriptions  that  he  has  given,  we 
are  a  good  deal  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  the  lpecies  of  lava  which 
he  fubjected  to  analyfis.  “  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  (lays  M. 
Dolomieu)  to  apply  this  analyfis  to  every  volcanic  produT, 
as  it  would  be  to  believe  that  the  component  parts  of  a  fiffile 
rock  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  every  rock  compofed  of  la¬ 
minae  or  thin  ftrata.’’  For  thefe  reafons  he  is  of  opinion,  that, 
In  order  to  underftand  the. nature  of  lavas,  we  fhould  confider 
not  only  that  of  volcanoes  themfelves,  but  of  the  bales  on 
which  they  reft.  Had  this  been  done,  we  fhould  have  found 
that  the  volcanic  fires  generally  exift  in  beds  of  argillaceous 
fchiftus  and  horn-ftone ;  frequently  in  a  lpecies  of  porphyry, 
the  gluten  of  which  is  intermediate  betwixt  horn-ftone  and  pe- 
trofilex  ;  containing  a  large  quantity  of  fchorl,  feldt-fpar,  and 
greenlfh  quartz  or  chryfolite,  in  little  rounded  nodules.  Thefe 
fubftances,  he  tells  us,  would  have  been  found  in  thofe  moun¬ 
tains  which  are  called  primitive,  and  in  ftrata  buried  under 
beds  of  calcareous  ftone ;  and,  among  other  things,  would  have 
convinced  us,  that  the  fluidity  of  lavas  does  not  make  them 
lofe  the  diftindlive  charatfters  of  their  bafes.  In  the  mountains 
called  primitive,  thofe  rocks  which  are  afligned  as  the  bales  of 
the  more  common  lavas  are  found  intermixed  with  micaceous 
ones,  with  gneifs,  granite.  See.  and  they  generally  reft  on 
mafies  of  granite.  Hence,  lavas  muft  confift  of  all  thefe  mat¬ 
ters,  and  the  fire  muft  a£t  upon  them  all  whenever  it  meets 
with  them.  Our  author  has  conftantly  obferved,  that  volcanoes 
fituated  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  chain  or 
group  of  mountains  on  which  they  are  eftablifhed,  produce  la¬ 
vas  of  a  more  homogeneous  compofition,  and  lefs  varied,  a  d 
which  contain  moft  iron  and  argillaceous  earth.  Thofe,  on  the 
contrary,  placed  nearer  the  centre,  are  more  diverflfied  in  their 
produdls;  containing  fubftances  of  an  infinite  variety  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  The  feat  of  the  fire,  however,  he  obferves,  does  not 
long  continue  among  the  granites,  the  inflammation  being 
either  extinguifhed,  or  returning  to  the  centre  of  the  fchiftus 
rocks  in  its  neighbourhood. 

From  this  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  which  lavas  areeom- 
poled,  we  acquire  alfo  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  found  in  greateft  quantity  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  excavations  made  by  mines,  &c.  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  are  mere  fcratches  in  comparifon  of  the  depths  of 
volcanic  fires;  and  as  he  confiders  the  mountains  themfelves  as 
the  productions  of  thofe  fires,  it  thence  follows,  that  by  atten¬ 
tively  examining  the  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed,  we 
may  thence  determine  what  kind  of  fubftances  are  moft  com¬ 
mon  at  thefe  great  depths  in  the  earth. 

Thus  our  author  thinks  it  probable,  that  fchoerls  and  porphy¬ 
ries,  though  rare  on  the  furface,  are  very  common  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  earth.  As  an  inftance  of  the  truth  of  his  ob- 


fervatlons,  our  author  informs  us,  that  he  was  convinced,  from 
no  other  circumftance  but  merely  infpeCIing  the  lavas  of  Mount 
Etna,  that  in  Come  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily  there  exifted  gra¬ 
nites,  porphyries,  with  fchiftus  and  argillaceous  horn-ftones.  In 
this  opinion  he  perlifted,  notwithftanding  the  generally  oppofite 
fentiments  of  the  inhabitants  themfelves.  He  fearchcd  in  vain 
three-fourths  of  the  ifland;  and  at  laft  found  that  all  the  moun¬ 
tains,  forming  the  point  of  Sicily,  called  Pelorus,  contain 
rocks  of  the  kind  above  mentioned.  He  then  faw  that  the  bate 
of  thefe  mountains  was  produced  under  Mount  Etna  on  one  fide, 
and  under  the  Lipari  Hands  on  the  other.  “  We  muft  therefore 
(fays  he)  believe,  that  thefe  mountains  have  furnifhed  the  mate¬ 
rials  on  which  the  volcanoes  have,  for  thoufands  of  years,  exerted 
their  power.” 

By  travelling  among  thofe  elevatidns  called  the  Neptunian 
Mountains,  or  Mons  Pelorus,  he  was  enabled  to  difcover  the 
reafon  why  the  produCIs  of  Etna  and  the  Lipari  Hands  differ 
from  one  another.  This,  he  lays,  is  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
the  granite  and  fchiftus  rocks  among  them.  The  Hands  reft  al- 
moft  immediately  on  the  granite,  or  are  feparated  from  it  by  a 
very  thin  ftratum  of  argillaceous  rock  which  contains  porphyry; 
but  the  Sicilian  volcano  is  fituated  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
fchiftous  rock,  which  it  muft  pierce  before-  it  reaches  the 
granite  ;  and  accordingly  very  little  of  its  lava  ieems  to  have 
granite  for  its  balls.  It  the  feat  of  the  fire  was  full  more  diftant 
from  the  centre  of  the  mountains,  their..lavas  would  be' more 
homogeneous ;  becaufe  the  fchift,  which  lucceeds  to  the  horn- 
ftone,  is  lefs  various,  and  hardly  includes  any  bodies  foreign  to 
its  own  fubftance.  Thus  the  lavas,  in  the  extinguifhed  volca¬ 
noes  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  which  lie  15  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Etna,  contain  neither  granite  nor  porphyry ;  but  have  for 
their  bafes  Ample  rocks,  with  particles  of  chryfolite  and  fome 
fchorls. 

To  the  granites  which  extend  to  Metazzo,  oppofite  to  Li¬ 
pari,  he  aferibes  the  formation  of  pumice;  as  they  contain  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  fcaly  and  micaceous  rocks,  black  and 
white,  with  folfile  granites  or  gneifs,  the  bafis  of  which  is  a  very 
fufible  feldt-fpar ;  and  thefe  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  proper  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  pumice,  having  found  pieces  of  them  almoft  un¬ 
touched  in  pumice-ftones.  There  are  beds  of  almoft  pure 
feldt-fpar;  to  the  femi- vitrification  of  which  he  aferibes  an 
opaque  enamel-like  lava  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 
Few  porphyries,  however,  he  acknowledges,  are  to  be  met  with 
among  the  Neptunian  mountains,  though  thefe  (tones  abound 
in  the  lavas  of  Etna.  “  They  are  not  diftant  (fays  he)  from 
the  granites ;  and  thofe  I  have  found  have  neither  the  hard- 
nefs  nor  perfeftion  of  thofe  pieces  which  1  gathered  in  the  gul¬ 
lies,  and  which  had  been  apparently  wafhed  out  of  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  mountain  by  water.  But  though  the  porphyries  I 
faw  here  bear  no  proportion  to  thofe  in  the  products  of  Etna, 
I  was  fufficiently  convinced  of  their  exiftence,  and  their  ana¬ 
logy  with  thofe  of  volcanoes,  by  difeovering  that  the  centre  of 
thefe  mountains  contains  a  great  number  of  them.  Porphy¬ 
ries,  in  general,  are  very  rare  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Na¬ 
ture  generally  conceals  them  from  us  by  burying  them  under 
calcareous  ftrata,  or  by  inclofing  them  in  fchiftous  rocks  with 
which  they  are  almoft  always  mixed  :  but  we  are  indebted  to 
the  labour  of  volcanoes  for  informing  us  that  they  are  among 
the  moft  common  fubftances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and 
they  are  never  fo  much  difguifed  by  the  lubterranean  fire  as  to 
be  miftaken  in  the  lavas  of  which  they  form  the  bafis.” 

In  Cronftedt’s  Mineralogy  we  find  all  the  volcanic  products 
claffed  under  the  general  name  of  Stags  ;  of  which  he  enume¬ 
rates  the  following  fpecies  :  I.  The  Achates  JJlandicus  Niger,  or 
Iceland  Agate.  It  is  black,  folid,  and  of  a  glaffy  texture  ;  but 
in  thin  pieces.  It  is  greenifh,  and  femi-tranfparent,  like  bot- 
tle-glafs  which  contains  much  iron.  It  is  found  in  Iceland  and 
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in  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion.  The  jewellers  employ  It  as  an 
agate,  though  it  is  too  foft  to  refill;  the  wear.  “  The  mod  re¬ 
markable  thing  concerning  this  (fays  he)  is,  that  fuch  large 
folid  malfes  are  found  of  it,  that  there  is  no  poflibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  like  in  any  glafs-houfe.  In  Magellan’s  notes  on 
this  fubjedl,  we  find  the  Iceland  agate  claifed  among  the  tranf- 
parent  bafaltes.  To  the  fame  clafs  belong  the  Lapis  Obfidia- 
nus  of  Pliny,  and  the  Lapis  Gallinaceus  of  Peru,  which  by  its 
beautiful  blacknefs  approaches  to  the  colour  of  a  large  black¬ 
bird  of  the  crow  kind,  in  that  country  called  the  Gallinago. 
a.  Lapis  molaris  Rhenanus,  Rhenifh  Milltlone,  isblackifli  grey, 
porous,  and  perfedtly  refembling  a  fort  of  flag  produced  by 
Mount  Vefuvius.  3.  Pumex,  the  Pumice-ftone.  See  Pumex. 
4.  The  Pearl-Slag  is  compounded  of  white  and  greeniih  giafs 
particles,  which  feem  to  have  been  conglutinated  while  yet  foft 
or  in  fufion.  It  is  found  in  the  ifiand  of  Afcenfion.  5.  Slag 
fand,  or  afhes,  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  in  larger  or  fmaller 
grains.  “  This  (fays  Cronltedt)  may  perhaps  be  the  principle 
of  the  Terra  Puzzolana,  becaufe  fuch  an  earth  is  laid  at  this 
time  to  cover  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  near  Naples,  which 
was  deltroyed  by  Vefuvius.”  In  the  notes,  we  are  informed, 
that  if  the  athes  of  a  volcano  be  plentifully  moiftened,  they 
produce  that  kind  of  tufa,  or  tophi,  traas,  and  pori,  all  of  which 
are  nearly  of  the  fame  kind.  Great  heaps  of  tufa  or  tophi  are 
found  in  Italy,  forming  various  hills,  and  covering  large  tradts 
of  land  ;  from  whence  it  is  cut  and  carried,  for  making  the 
walls,  vaults,  and  upper-ceilings  of  houfes.  It  is  a  very  foft 
kind  of  (tone,  extremely  advantageous  for  thefe  purpofes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  little  weight,  and  being  eafily  cut  into  any  form. 
The  inhabitants  of  Umbria  and  other  parts  of  Italy  dig  with 
very  little  labour  various  fubterranean  excavations  for  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  wines  and  provifions  of  different  kinds. 

Mr.  Kirwan  is  of  opinion,  that  the  lavas  ought  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  other  volcanic  produdtions.  All  lavas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  are  magnetic,  give  fire  with  Heel,  are  generally 
of  a  granular  texture,  and  fufible  per  fe.  They  may  be  reduced 
to  three  varieties,  viz.  the  Cellular,  the  Compact,  and  the  Vi¬ 
treous.  The  cellular  appear  to  have  undergone  only  the  firft 
degree  of  fufion,  being  juft  mollified  and  heated  fufficiently  to 
expel  the  fixed  air  contained  in  the  argillaceous  particles.  Hence 
they  abound  in  fmall  cavities  arifing  from  the  expanfion  of  that 
air  after  it  had  recovered  its  elaftic  ftate  ;  and  thus  they  are 
often  fo  light  as  to  float  upon  water,  and  have  been  miftaken 
for  pumice  ltones.  They  are  of  black,  grey,  brown,  or  red- 
difli  colours;  and  their  cavities  are  even  filled  with  cryftalliza- 
tions.  Of  this  kind  is  Cronftedt’s  fecond  fpecies,  the  millftone 
of  the  Rhine.  Thefe  contain  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  fili- 
ceous  earth  ;  from  1  5  to  20  of  iron  ;  four  or  five  of  pure  calca¬ 
reous  earth;  the  remainder  being  argillaceous. 

The  compact  lavas  have  undergone  a  more  perfect  degree  of 
fufion,  though  even  thefe  are  not  deftitute  of  cavities.  They 
contain  finer  cryftals,  or  fuch  as  are  more  completely  vitrified 
than  the  former;  they  have  a  black  or  brown  colour:  but  Hill 
their  fradture  is  obfeure  and  not  glafly.  Their  conftitueut  parts 
are  the  fame  with  the  preceding  ones;  the  ufual  fluxes  attack 
them  with  difficulty,  and  the  fufible  fait  of  urine  has  fcarce  any 
power  over  them. 

The  vitreous  lava  has  been  more  completely  melted,  and 
forms  vitrifications  of  different  colours,  generally  black  or  alh- 
coloured,  but  rarely  blue  or  greeniih.  A  fpecies  of  this  was 
analyfed  by  Mr.  Bergman,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
afforded  49  per  cent,  of  filer,  35  of  argillaceous,  4  of  calcareous 
earth,  and  12  of  iron.  Another  fpecimen  from  the  Lipari 
iflands  afforded  69  parts  of  filex,  20  of  argillaceous  earth,  and 
9  of  iron.  This  kind  of  lava  melts  by  itfelf  with  great  difficulty. 
The  black  agate  of  Iceland  belongs  to  this  fpecies,  as  does  alio 
the  harder  fort  of  pitch-ftone,  which  gives  fire  with  fteel.  This 
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ftone  is  of  various  colours,  grey,  green,  black,  red,  or  brown  ; 
has  a  glaffy  appearance,  being  compoled  of  femivitrified  fub- 
ftances,  and  melts  eafily  per  fe.  It  contains  65  per  cent,  of 
filex,  16  of  argillaceous  earth,  and  four  of  iron  :  14  parts  were 
diftipated  in  the  analyfis  made  by  YViegleb,  as  Mr.  Kirwan 
aflerts. 

The  beds  of  lava  are  deepeft  and  narrowed:  near  the  crater, 
and  broader  and  ftiallower  as  they  advance,  unlels  (ome  valley 
intervenes.  Pumice-ftones  lie  at  a  ftill  greater  diftance  :  and 
from  thefe  obfervations,  fays  Mr.  Kirwan,  extinguifhed  vol¬ 
canoes  may  be  traced. 

Cronftedt  conjedlured  that  there  might  be  a  kind  of  circulation 
among  the  different  earths,  from  the  vegetable  mould,  which 
he  fuppofed  to  occupy  one  extreme,  to  the  JIj^s  or  volcanic 
productions,  which  might  be  reckoned  to  occupy  another,  and 
back  again  from  the  flags  to  the  vegetable  mould.  “  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  (fays  he)  how  the  ojd  heaps  of  flags  from  the  iron  fur¬ 
naces  decay,  and  at  Iaft  produce  vegetables,  which  cannot  be 
aferibed  folely  to  a  black  mould  carried  thither  by  t-be  wind. 
The  fame  may  perhaps  happen  with  the  natural  flags  in  the 
open  air.”  Other  naturalifls  have  verified  this  conjecture. 
All  lavas  are  found  to  be  decompofable  by  long  expo  fare  to  the 
air,  fooner  or  later  according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  and  cal¬ 
careous  earth  they  contain,  and  according  as  their  fufion  was 
more  or  lefs  complete.  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  concluded 
that  they  gain  only  one  or  two  feet  mould  in  1000  years  ;  from 
which,  and  Roupero’s  calculations,  extravagant  ideas  have  been 
formed  of  the  duration  of  the  world  :  but  all  thefe  are  found, 
when  properly  examined,  to  be  built  on  a  falfe  foundation. 
See  the  article  Earth. 

The  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out  from  volcanoes  under  the 
name  of  lava  is  prodigious.  After  the  great  eruption  of  Etna 
in  1 669,  Borelli  went  from  Pifa  to  Sicily  to  obferve  the  effedts 
of  it-.  The  matter  thrown  out  at  that  time  amounted  to 
93,830,750  cubical .  paces ;  fo  that,  had  it  been  extended  in 
length  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it  would  have  reached 
more  than  four  times  round  the  whole  earth.  All  this  matter, 
however,  was  not  lava,  but  confifted  alfo  of  fand,  ftone,  gravel, 
&c.  The  lava  he  computed  at  6,300,000  paces,  which  formed 
a  river,  according  to  our  author,  fometimes  two  miles  broad  ; 
but  according  to  others  it  was  fix  or  feven  miles  broad,  and 
fometimes  20  or  30  yards  in  depth.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
informs  us,  that  the  lavas  of  Etna  are  very  commonly  15  or  20 
miles  in  length,  fix  or  feven  in  breadth,  and  50  feet  deep.  The 
moft  confiderable  is  fcarce  lefs  than  30  miles  long  and  15 
broad.  The  moft  confiderable  lavas  of  Vefuvius  do  not  exceed 
feven  miles  in  length.  The  fame  author,  however,  tells  us, 
that  the  lava  which  iflued  from  Vefuvius  in  1767  was  fix  miles 
long,  two  In  breadth,  and  in  moft  places  60  or  70  feet  deep. 
In  one  place  it  had  run  along  a  hollow  way  made  by  currents 
of  rain  not  lefs  than  200  feet  deep  and  100  wide ;  and  this  vaft 
hollow  it  had  in  one  place  filled  up.  He  fays,  he  could  not 
have  believed  that  fo  great  a  quantity  of  matter  could  have  been 
thrown  out  in  fuch  a  fhort  time,  if  he  had  not  examined  the 
whole  courfe  of  it  himfelf.  Even  this  quantity,  however,  great 
as  it  is,  appears  very  trifling  in  comparifon  of  that  thrown  out 
in  Iceland  in  the  year  1783,  which  covered  a  fpace  of  ground 
90  miles  in  length  and  42  in  breadth,  to  the  depth  of  more 
than  100  feet.  Dr.  Von  Trail,  in  his  Letters  on  Iceland,  tells 
us,  that  he  and  his  companions  travelled  over  a  trad!  of  lava 
upwards  of  300  miles  in  length  :  arid  in  1728,  we  are  told 
that  an  eruption  of  lava  took  place,  which  continued  for  two 
years  to  run  into  a  great  lake,  which  it  almoft  filled  up. 

As  the  lavas  are  thrown  out  from  the  volcanoes  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  ignition,  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  vaft 
bodies  will  retain  their  heat  for  a  long  time.  It  would  indeed 
be  well  worth  obferving,  what  lengtji  of  time  is  required  t« 
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cool  a  lava  perfectly ;  as  from  thence  We  might  in  fome  meafure 
judge  how  far  thofe  philofophers  are  in  the  right,  who  argue 
concerning  the  length  of  time  required  to  cool  an  ignited  globe 
of  the  fize  of  our  earth  or  larger.  Sir  William  Hamilton  tells 
us,  that  in  the  month  of  April  1771,  he  thruft  fticks  into 
fome  of  the  crevices  of  the  lava  which  had  ifiued  from  Vefuvius 
in  Oftober  1767,  and  they  immediately  took  fire.  On  Mount 
Etna,  in  1769,  he  obferved  the  lava  that  had  been  difgorged 
three  years  before  to  frnoke  in  many  parts.  No  particular 
obfervation,  however,  hath  been  made  in  what  proportion  the 
heat  of  lavas  is  gradually  loft. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us  of  a  curious  fa£t  relating 
to  a  lava  in  the  ifland  called  Lacco.  Here  is  a  cavern  Unit  up 
with  a  door ;  and  this  cavern  is  made  ufe  of  to  cool  liquors 
and  fruit',  which  it  does  in  a  fhort  time  as  effectually  as  ice. 
Before  the  door  was  opened,  he  felt  the  cold  on  his  legs  very 
fenfibly ;  but  when  it  was  opened,  the  cold  rufhed  out  lb  as  to 
give  him  pain  ;  and  within  the  grotto  it  was  intolerable.  He 
was  not  fenfible  of  wind  attending  this  cold  ;  though  upon 
Mount  Etna  and  Vefuvius,  where  there  are  caverns  of  this 
kind,  the  cold  is  evidently  occafioned  by  a  fubterraneous  wind  : 
the  natives  call  fuch  places  vent'aroli .  From  old  lavas  there 
alfo  frequently  happens  an  eruption  of  noxious  vapours  called 
mofetes.  Thefe  likewife  break  out  from  wells  and  fubterraneous 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano  before  an  eruption. 
Our  author  tells  us,  that  the  vapour  affefts  the  noftrils,  throat, 
and  ftomach,  juft  as  the  fpirit  of  hartlhorn  or  any  ftrong  volatile 
fait ;  and  wou’d  loon  prove  fatal  if  you  did  not  immediately 
withdraw  from  it.  Thefe  mofetes,  he  fays,  are  at  all  times  to 
be  met  with  under  the  ancient  lavas  of  Vefuvius,  particularly 
the  great  eruption  of  163  t. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the  lavas  of  Etna 
and  Vefuvius  are  much  the  fame,  but  thofe  of  Etna  rather 
blacker  and  more  porous  than  thofe  of  Vefuvius.  Some  kinds 
of  lava  take  a  fine  poliffi,  and  are  frequently  manufactured  into 
boxes,  tables,  &c.  In  Naples,  the  inhabitants  commonly  make 
ufe  of  it  for  paving  the  ftreets,  and  even  the  fubterraneous 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have  been  paved  with  the 
fame  fubftar.ee.  A  fine  large  cubic  piece  of  lava  is  preferved  in 
the  hall  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

LAVANDULA,  lavender:  A  genus  of  the  angiofpermia 
order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  42d  order,  Verticil!  at  a. 
The  calyx  is  ovate,  and  a  little  dentated,  fupported  by  a 
braCtea  or  floral  leaf;  the  corolla  is  rel'upinated  5  the  ftamina 
within  the  tube. 

The  Species  are,  I.  The  J pica ,  or  lavender  fpike,  hath  a 
Ihort  fhrubby  ftalk,  rifing  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  fmall  fpear- 
Ihaped  entire  leaves ;  and  from  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
numerous,  long,  ereCt,  naked  fpikes  of  fmall  ringent  flowers, 
of  different  colours  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  of  this 
are:  common  narrow-leaved  lavender,  with  blue  flowers, 
and  with  white  flowers;  broad-leaved  lavender;  dwarf  la¬ 
vender:  all  of  them  flowering  in  July.  This  fpecies  is  the 
common  lavinler;  but  the  narrow-leaved  variety,  with  blue 
flowers,  is  the  fort  commonly  cultivated  for  its  flowers  for  medi¬ 
cine.  2.  ThtJIcecbas,  or  French  lavender,  hath  a  fhrubby  very 
branchy  ftalk,  rifing  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  very  narrow, 
fpear-ffiaped,  pointed,  hoary  leaves,  oppofite ;  and  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  fhort  bufhy  fpikes  of  purple  flowers  in 
June  and  July ;  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Auguft.  There  is  a 
variety  with  white  flowers.  3.  The  dentata,  or  dentate-leaved 
ftoechas,  hath  a  woody  ftalk,  branching  on  every  fide  three  or 
four  feet  high;  leaves  deeply  indented  in  a  pinnated  manner; 
and  the  branches  terminated  by  fcaly  four-cornered  fpikes  of 
flowers,  appearing  moil  part  of  fummer. 

All  the  forts  are  propagated  plentifully  by  flips  or  cuttings 


of  their  young  fhoots  in  fpring.  In  March  or  April,  take  off  a 
quantity  of  flips  or  cuttings,  from  three  or  four  to  fix  inches 
long;  ftrip  off  theunder  leaves;  then  plant  them  in  a  fhady  border, 
four  inches  afunder ;  give  a  good  watering,  repeat  it  occa- 
flonally  in  dry  weather,  and  the  plants  will  be  well  rooted  in 
fummer,  and  each  become  a  good  plant  fit  to  be  tranfplanted 
into  any  place  early  in  autumn,  that  is  September  or  Oftober ; 
removing  them,  if  poffible,  with  balls  of  earth  ;  and  if  intend¬ 
ed  to  plant  them  for  ufe,  fet  them  in  rows  two  or  three  feet 
afunder,  and  two  feet  diftance  in  each  row :  if  any  are  defigned 
for  the  fhrubbery,  they  fhould  be  ftationed  fingly  at  good 
diltances  near  the  front.  Thofe  of  the  third  fort  being  tender, 
fliould  be  potted  to  move  to  ftielter  in  winter.  The  lavandula 
ftoechas  is  alfo  often  raifed  from  feed,  fown  in  March  or  April, 
in  a  bed  of  light  earth. 

The  two  firft  fpecies  are  proper  for  the- kitchen-garden,  and 
for  medicinal  and  other  family-ufes ;  and  to  plant  in  the  plea- 
lure  ground  to  adorn  the  front  of  fmall  fhrubbery  compartments, 
where  they  will  increafe  the  variety  very  agreeably;  and  are 
finely-fcenled  aromatics,  both  when  growing,  and  their  flowers 
when  gathered,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  firft  fpecies,  which  are 
in  great  efteem  for  putting  among  clothes,  and  for  diftilling 
and  other  economical  ufes.  The  flowers  of  the  firft  fort  are 
gathered  for  ufe  in  July  ;  which  being  the  time  of  their  per¬ 
fection,  cut  off  the  fpikes  clofe  in  a  dry  day,  and  tie  them  in 
fmall  bunches  for  ufe.  Thefe  and  the  fummits  are  ranked 
among  the  cephalics  ;  and  from  them  the  compound  fpirit  is 
diftilled.  The  eflential  oil  is  laid  to  deftroy  the  pediculi 
inguinales,  and  other  cutaneous  infects. 

LAVATERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  polyandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  polvadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in. 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37  th  order,  Columnifercs . 
The  exterior  calyx  is  double  and  trifid;  the  arilli  or  feed-coats 
are  very  many  and  monofpermous.  There  are  feveral  fpecies, 
moll  of  them  herbaceous  flowery  annuals,  or  fhrubby  perennials, 
growing  ereft  from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  gar- 
niffied  with  large  roundilh,  heart-fhaped,  and  angular  leaves, 
and  quinquepetalous  flowers  of  the  mallow  kind.  They  are 
ealily  propagated  by  feed  in  the  open  ground  iri  the  fpring  ;  and 
thrive  belt  when  fown  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The 
lavatera  tribe  affedl  a  warm  fandy  fituation  and  foil,  in  which 
they  will  fometimes  continue  to  exhibit  their  beauties  for  many 
years  ;  but  in  general  they  are  Ihort-lived,  continuing  only  two 
or  three  years  :  this  renders  them  peculiarly  eligible  to  be 
fcattered  plentifully  in  a  newly  made  Ihrubbery ;  they  will  add 
warmth  to  young  plants,  and  will  die  away  themfelves  before 
the  fpaces  they  occupy  will  be  required  by  the  furrounding 
ffirubs. 

LAVATORY,  or  Lavabero,  a  name  given  to  certain 
places  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  gold  is  got  out  of  earth  by 
waffling.  M.  Frezier  gives  us  the  following  defeription  of  the 
lavatories  of  Chili  : — They  dig  deep  into  the  earth,  in  fuch 
places  as  they  have  reafon  to  expeft  gold  in  ;  and,  in  order  to 
facilitate  this  digging,  turn  a  ftream  of  water  upon  the  fpot, 
loofening  the  earth  as  much  as  poffible  all  the  time,  that  the 
current  may  have  the  greater  eftedft,  and  tear  up  the  earth  more 
ftrongly.  When  they  are  got  to  the  earth  they  want,  they 
turn  off  the  ftream,  and  dig  dry.  The  earth  that  they  now 
get,  is  carried  on  mules,  and  difeharged  into  a  bafon,  made 
fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  fmith’s  bellows;  into  which  a 
little  rivulet  of  water  runs  with  a  great  deal  of  rapidity,  diffolv- 
ing  the  parts  of  the  earth,  and  carrying  every  thing  away  with 
it,  excepting  the  particles  of  gold,  which,  by  their  great 
weight,  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  bafon,  and  mix  with 
fine  black  fand,  where  they  are  almoft  as  much  hidden  as  they 
were  before  in  the  earth.  Sometimes  they  find  very  confidera- 
ble  pieces  in  lavatories,  particularly  pieces  of  24  ounces  each.— 
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There  are  feveral  lavatories,  where  they  find  pepitas,  or  pieces 
of  virgin  gold,  of  a  prodigious  fize.  Among  others,  they  tell 
of  one  that  weighed  512  ounces,  bought  by  the  count  de  la 
Moncloa,  viceroy  of  Peru. 

Nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  eaftof  Coquimbo,  are  the  lava¬ 
tories  of  Andacoll,  the  gold  whereof  is  2  3  carats  fine. — Their 
works  here  always  turn  to  great  profit,  excepting  when  the 
water  fails  them. — The  natives  maintain  that  the  earth  is 
creative,  that  is,  it  produces  gold  continually;  becaufe,  after 
having  been  wafhed  60  or  80  years,  they  find  it  impregnated 
afrefh,  and  draw  alrnoft  as  much  out  of  it  as  at  firft. 

LAUBACH,  a  handfome  and  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Carniola,  with  a  bifiiop’s  fee,  a 
caftle,  and  very  handfome  houfes.  It  is  fcated  on  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  wherein  are  the  largett  craw-fifh  in  Europe. 
E.  Ion  14.  45.  N.  lat.  4 6.  20. 

LAUD  (William),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  17th 
century,  was  born  at  Reading  in  157,3,  an(l  educated  in  St. 
John’s  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  a  fellow 
and  grammar-reader.  In  1610  he  went  into  orders.  In 
1611  he  was  ele&ed  prefident  of  St.  John’s  college  ;  but  his 
election  being  difputed,  it  was  confirmed  by  his  majefty.  The 
fame  year  he  was  fworn  the  king’s  chaplain.  In  1621  he  was 
nominated  bifihop  of  St.  David’s.  In  1628  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  bifhopric  of  London.  In  1630  he  was  elected  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  1633  he  attended  the 
king  into  Scotland,  and  was  fworn  a  privy-counfellor  for  that 
kingdom.  During  his  ltay  in  Scotland  he  formed  the  refolu- 
tion  of  bringing  that  church  to  an  exaCt  conformity  with  the 
church  of  England.  In  the  fame  year  he  fucceeded  archbifhop 
Abbot  in  the  lee  of  Canterbury  ;  and  foon  after  came  out  his 
majefty’s  declaration  about  lawful  fports  on  Sundays,  which 
the  archbifhop  was  charged  with  having  revived  and  enlarged, 
and  that  with  the  vexatious  profecutions  of  fuch  clergymen  as 
refufed  to  read  it  in  their  churches.  In  1634-5  'hc  archbifhop 
was  put  into  the  great  committee  of  trade  and  the  king’s  re¬ 
venue  ;  on  the  4th  of  March  following  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commitfioners  of  the  treafury  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  March 
1635-6  he  received  the  ftaff  of  lord  high  treafurer  of  England. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  printing  and  publifhing  what  he  thought 
improper  books,  he  procured  a  decree  to  be  palled  in  the  Star- 
chamber,  on  the  nth  of  July  1637,  whereby  it  was  enjoined 
that  the  mafter-printcrs  fliould  be  reduced  to  a  certain  number, 
and  that  none  of  them  fhould  print  any  books  till  they  were 
lieenfed  either  by  the  archbifhop  or  the  bifliop  of  London,  or 
fome  of  their  chaplains,  or  by  the  chancellors  or  vice-chancellors 
of  the  two  univerfities.  A  new  parliament  being  fummoned, 
met  on  the  t  -th  of  April  1640  ;  and  the  convocation  the  day 
following:  but  the  commons  lanching  out  into  complaints 
againlt  the  archbifhop,  and  infilling  upon  a  redrefs  of  griev¬ 
ances  before  they  granted  any  fupply,  the  parliament  was 
dilfolved  on  the  *th  of  May  The  convocation,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  fitting  ;  and  made  1  7  canons,  which  were  fuppofed  to 
be  formed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  archbifhop. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament  he  was  attacked  on  ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  canons  :  and  they  being  condemned  by  the  houfe 
0/  commons  on  the  1 1  th  of  December  1640,  “  as  containing 
many  things  contrary  to  the  king’s  prerogative,  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  to  the  rights  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  tending 
to  fedition,  and  of  dangerous  co  fequence;”  he  was,  on  the 
1 8th  of  December,  acculed  by  the  commons  of  high  treafon, 
and  fent  to  the  Tower.  Being  tried  before  the  houfe  of  lords, 
for  endeavouring  to  fubvert  the  laws,  and  to  overthrow  the 
Prote'tant  religion,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower  hill  on  January  10th  following,  in  the  j  d  year  of  his 
age.  This  learned  prelate,  notwithftanding  his  being  charged 
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with  a  defign  to  bring  in  Popery,  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Dr. 
Filher,  which  is  efteemed  one  of  the  belt  pieces  that  has  been 
printed  againft  that  religion.  He  was  temperate  in  his  diet, 
and  regular  in  his  private  life:  but  his  fondnefs  for  introducing 
new  ceremonies,  in  which  he  fhowed  a  hot  arid  indifereet  zeal, 
his  encouraging  of  fports  on  Sundays,  his  illegal  and  cruel 
feverity  in  the  Star-chamber  and  High-commilfion  courts,  and 
the  fury  with  which  he  perfecuted  the  dilfenters,  and  all  who 
prefumed  to  contradict  his  fentiments,  expofed  him  to  popular 
hatred.  Befides  his  Anfwer  to  Either,  he  publifhed  feveral 
Sermons,  and  other  works. 

LAUDANUM.  See  Opium. 

LAUDATIO,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  was  anciently  the  tefiimony 
delivered  in  court  of  the  accufed  perfon’s  good  behaviour  and 
integrity  of  life.  It  refembled  the  cuftom,  which  prevails  in 
our  trials,  of  calling  perlons  to  fpeak  to  the  character  of  the 
prifoner.  The  leal!  number  of  the  laudatorcs  amongft  the 
Romans  was  ten. 

LAUDER  (William),  a  native  of  Scotland,  waseducated 
at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  finilhed  his  ftudies 
with  great  reputation,  and  acquired  a  confiderable  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  On  May  22,  1734,  he  received  a  tefti- 
monial  from  the  heads  of  the  univerfity,  certifying  that  he  was 
a  fit  perfon  to  teach  humanity  in  any  fchool  or  college  what¬ 
ever.  In  1739  he  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  an  edition  of 
Johnfton’s  Pfalms.  In  1  42  he  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Cuming  and  Mr.  Colin  Maclaurin,  profeffors  of  church- 
hiltory  and  mathematics,  to  the  maiterfhip  of  the  grammar- 
fchool  at  Dundee,  then  vacant.  Whether  he  fucceeded  in  his 
application  or  not,  is  uncertain  :  but  a  few  years  afterwards  we 
find  him  in  London,  contriving  to  ruin  the  reputation  of 
Milton  ;  an  attempt  which  ended  in  the  deftruCtion  of  his  own. 
His  reafon  for  the  attack  probably  lprung  from  the  virulence  of 
a  violent  party  fpirit,  which  triumphed  over  every  principle  of 
honour  and  honefty.  He  began  firft  to  retail  part  of  his  defign 
in  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1747;  and  finding  that  his 
forgeries  were  not  detected,  was  encouraged  in  173'  i  to  colleCl 
them,  with  additions,  into  a  volume,  entitled,  “  An  Eflay  on 
Milton’s  Ule  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in  his  Paradife 
Loft,”  8vo.  The  fidelity  of  his  quotations  had  been  doubted 
by  feveral  people  ;  and  the  fallehood  of  them  was  foon  after  de- 
monftrated  by  Dr.  Douglas,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “  Milton 
vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarifm  brought  againft  him 
by  Lauder,  and  Lauder  himfelf  convided  of  feveral  Forgeries 
and  grofs  Impofitions  on  the  Public  :  In  a  Letter  humbly  ad- 
drefled  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bath,  175.1,”  8vo. 
The  appearance  of  this  Dete&ion  overwhelmed  Lauder  with 
confufion.  He  fubferibed  a  confetfion,  dictated  by  a  learned 
friend,  wherein  he  ingenuoufty  acknowledged  his  offence,  which 
he  profeffed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  injury  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  difappointment  of  his  expectations  of  profit 
from  the  publication  of  Johnfton’s  Pfalms.  This  misfortune 
heaferibed  to  a  couplet  in  Mr.  Pope’s  Dunciad,book  iv.  ver.  3. 
and  from  thence  originated  his  rancour  againft  Milton  He 
afterwards  imputed  his  conduct  to  other  motives ;  abufed  the 
few  friends  who  continued  to  countenance  him  ;  and,  finding 
that  his  charafter  was  not  to  be  retrieved,  quitted  the  kingdom, 
and  went  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  fome  time  taught  a  fchool. 
His  behaviour  there  was  mean  and  delpicable ;  and  he  paffed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  univerfal  contempt.  “  Fie  died 
(fays  Mr.  Nichols)  fome  time  about  the  year  17*1,  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Reed  was  informed  by  the  gentleman  who  read  the 
funeral  fervice  over  him.” 

LAUD1CCEN1,  amongft  the  Romans,  applauders,  who 
for  reward  entered  the  rehearfal -rooms,  attended  the  repetition 
of  plays,  and  were  in  waiting  when  orations  were  pronounced, 
in  order  to  raite  or  increafe  the  acclamation  and  applaufe. 
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LAUDQHN  (Field- marfhal),  a  celebrated  general  in  the 
Imperial  fervice,  born  in  171 6,  was  a  native  of  Livonia,  and 
delcended  from  a  Scottilh  family. ,  He  made  his  firft  campaigns 
under  marfhal  Munich,  in  the  war  of  1738  between  the 
Ruffians  and  Turks ;  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Oczakow, 
Choczim,  and  Stawutzchane,  where,  the  Turks  were  entirely 
defeated.  Frederick  the  Great  refufed,  in  1741,  to  take  young 
Laudohn  into  his  fervice,  faying  he  did  not  like  his  counte¬ 
nance;  though  this  monarch,  who  was  confidered  as  the  greateft 
general  of  his  age,  afterwards  faid,  that  he  often  admired  the 
pofitions  of  other  generals,  but  that  he  had  ever  dreaded  the 
battles  of  Laudohn.  In  1756,  when  but  juft  entered  into  the 
fervice  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  he  made  fuch  a  rapid  progrefs,  that  within  lefs  than  a 
year  he  was  a  general  of  artillery,  and  within  three  years  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  whole  army.  He  refeued  Olmutz,  when 
befieged  by  the  Pruffians  ;  beat  the  king  himfelf  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder  ;  at  Zorndorf,  took  general  Fouquet  prifoner;  carried 
Glatz  and  Schweidnitz  by  atfault ;  and  flopped  the  progrefs  of 
Frederick  in  a  war  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  In  1778)  when  elevated  to  the  rank  of  marfhal,  at 
the  head  of  60,000  men  he  hindered  Henry,  brother  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  from  joining  his  army  to  that  of  the  king.  At 
Dubicza,  Novi,  Gradifca,  and  Belgrade,  in  the  late  war 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks,  he  had  but  to  prefent 
himfelt  before  the  place,  and  fay  with  Caefar,  Vcni,  vidi,  via. 
But  at  his  head-quarters  in  Moravia  he  was  feized  with  a 
fever,  in  confequence  of  an  operation  he  underwent  for  an  ob- 
ftru&ion  in  the  urethra.  His  impatience  under  the  medical 
applications,  the  impetuous  ardour  of  his  character,  and  the 
knowledge,  above  all,  of  his  importance  in  the  war,  contri¬ 
buted  to  irritate  his  mind,  and  promote  the  violence  of  the 
fever.  He  refitted  the  application  of  cataplafms,  before  and 
after  the  incifions  were  made,  with  a  fatal  obftinacy,.  which 
railed  the  inflammation  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  expired  under 
the  acceffion  of  the  fever  on  the  14th  of  July  1790,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age. 

LALTDS,  Laudes,  the  fecond  part  of  the  ordinary  office  of 
the  breviary,  faid  after  matins ;  though,  heretofore,  it  ended 
the  office  of  the  night.  The  laudes  confift  principally  of 
pfalms,  hymns,  &c.  whence  they  took  their  name,  from  laus, 
laud’s,  “  praife.” 

LAVENHAM,  or  Lanham,  61  miles  from  London,  is  a 
pleafant  and  pretty  large  town  of  Suffolk,  on  a  branch  of  the 
river  Bret,  trom  whence  it  riles  gradually  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
where  are  its  church,  which  is  a  very  handfome  Gothic 
ftruCture,  and  in  which  are  feveral  ancient  monuments  ;  and  a 
fpacious  market-place,  encompafled  with  nine  ftreets  or  divi- 
fions,  in  a  very  healthy  free  air.  It  had  formerly  a  very  con- 
liderable  trade  in  blue  cloth  ;  and  had  three  guilds  or  com¬ 
panies,  with  each  their  hall.  It  has  ftill  a  confiderable  manu¬ 
factory  of  ferges,  fhalloons,  fays,  fluffs,  and  fpinning  fine  yarn 
for  London ;  and  many  hundred  loads  of  wool  are  delivered  in 
a  year  from  its  wool-hall.  It  is  governed  by  6  capital  burgefles, 
who  are  for  life,  and  choofe  the  inferior  officers.  The  church 
and  its  fteeple,  which  is  137  feet  high,  are  reckoned  the  fineft 
in  the  county.  Its  tenor  bell,  though  not  much  more  than  a 
ton,  has  as  deep  a  note  as  a  bell  of  twice  that  weight.  Here  is 
a  free-lchool  and  a  bridewell,  part  of  which  is  a  workhoufe 
where  the  poor  children,  & c.  of  the  parifh  are  employed  in 
fpinning  hemp,  flax,  and  yarn  ;  betides  which,  here  are  other 
confiderable  charities.  The  tenants  of  the  manor  and  the  other 
inhabitants  were  always  exempted  from  ferving  at  any  court 
held  for  its  hamlet.  They  have  that  tenure  of  land  here  which 
is  called  Borough  Englijh.  Its  markets  are  on  Tuefday,  and 
on  Thurfday  for  wool.  Its  fairs  are  on  Shrove-Tuefday,  and 
Oftober  to. 


LAVENDER.  See  Lavandula. 

LAVER,  in  feripture  hittory,  a  lacred  utenfil  placed  in  the 
court  of  the  Jewith  tabernacle,  confifting  of  a  bafon,  whence 
they  drew  water  by  cocks,  for  wafhing  the  hands  and  feet  of 
the  officiating  priefts,  and  all'o  the  entrails  and  legs  of  the 
vidlims. 

LAVERNA,  in  antiquity,  the  goddefs  of  thieves  and  cheats 
among  the  Romans,  who  honoured  her  with  public  worfhip, 
becaufe  the  was  fuppofed  to  favour  thole  who  wiffied  that  their 
defigns  might  not  be  difeovered.  Varro  fays,  that  Hie  had  an 
altar  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome  ;  hence  called  porta 
lavernalis. 

LAUGERIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the- pert tandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  among  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful. 
The  corolla  is  quinquefid  ;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  a  quinque-- 
locular  kernel. 

LAUGHTER,  an  afleCtion  peculiar  to  mankind,  occafion- 
ed  by  fomething  that  tickles  the  fancy.  In  laughter,  the  eye¬ 
brows  are  raifed  about  the  middle,  and  drawn  down  next  the 
nofe;  the  eyes  are  almoft  fhut ;  the  mouth  opens  and  fhows 
the  teeth,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  back  and  raifed 
up  ;  the  cheeks  leem  puffed  up,  and  almoft  hide  the  eyes ;  the 
face  is  ufually  red,  the  noftrils  are  open  ;  and  the  eyes  wet. 

Authors  attribute  laughter  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which 
fending  branches  to  the  eye,  ear,  lips,  tongue,  palate,  and 
mufcles  of  the  cheek,  parts  of  the  mouth,  praecordia,  & c.  there 
hence  arifes  a  fympathy,  or  content,  between  all  thefe  parts; 
fo  that  when  one  of  them  is  aCted  upon,  the  others  are  propor- 
tionably  afleCted.  Hence  a  favoury  thing  l'een,  or  fmelt,  aff'eCts'. 
the  glands,  and  parts  of  the  mouth  ;  a  thing  l'een,  or  heard, 
that  is  fhameful,  afleCts  the  cheeks  with  blulhes  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  it  pleafe  and  tickle  the  fancy,  it  affeCts  the  praecordia, 
and  mufcles  of  the  mouth  and  face  with  laughter:  if  it  caufe 
ladnefs  and  melancholy,  it  likewife  afleCts  the  praecordia,  and 
demoriftrates  itfelf  by  caufing  the  glands  of  the  eyes  to  emit 
tears.  Dr.  Willis  accounts  for  the  pleafure  of  killing  from 
the  fame  caufe  ;  the  branches  of  this  fifth  pair  being  fpread  to- 
the  lips,  the  praecordia,  and  the  genital  parts ;  whence  arifes  a 
fympathy  between  thofe  parts. 

The  affedtion  of  the  mind  by  which  laughter  is  produced  is- 
feemingly  fo  very  different  frorti  the  other  paflions  with  which 
we  are  endowed,  that  it  hath  engaged  the  attention  of  very 
eminent  perfons  to  find  it  out. —  1.  Ariftotle,  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  his  Poetics,  obferves  of  comedy,  that  “  it  imitates 
thofe  vices  or  meannelTes  only  which  partake  of  the  ridiculous: 
now  the  ridiculous  (fays  he)  confifts  of  fome  fault  or  turpitude- 
not  attended  with  great  pain,  and  not  deftrudtive.”  2.  “  The 
paffion  of  laughter  (fays  Mr.  Hobbes)  is  nothing  tlfe  but  fudden 
glory  arifing  from  fome  fudden  conception  of  fome  eminency  in 
ourlelves,  by  comparifon  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with 
our  own  formerly.  For  men  (continues  he)  laugh  at  the  follies 
of  themfelves  paft,  when  they  come  fuddenly  to  remembrance, 
except  when  we  bring  with  them  any  fudden  difhonour.”" 
3.  Akenfide,  in  the  third  book  of  his  excellent  poem,  treats  of 
ridicule  at  confiderable  length.  He  gives  a  detail  of  ridiculous- 
charadters  ;  ignorant  pretenders  to  learning,  boaftful  foldiers, 
and  lying  travellers,  hypocritical  churchmen,  conceited  politi¬ 
cians,  old  women  that  talk  of  their  charms  and- virtue,  ragged 
philofophers  who  rail  at  riches,  virtuofi  latent  upon  trifles, 
romantic  lovers,  wits  wantonly  fatirical,  fops  that  out  of  vanity 
appear  to  be  difeafed  and  profligate,  daftards  who  are  afhamed 
or  afraid  without  reafon,  and  fools  who  are  ignorant  of  what 
they  ought  to  know.  Flaving  finiffied  the  detail  of  characters, 
he  makes  fome  general  remarks  on  the  caufe  of  ridicule;  and 
explains  himfelf  more  fully  in  a  profe  definition  illuftrated  by 
examples.-  The  definition,  or  rather  defeription,  is  in  thefe 
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words:  "That  which  makes  objects  ridiculous,  is  fome  ground 
of  admiration  or  efteem  connected  with  other  more  general  cir- 
cumftances  comparatively  worthlefs  or  deformed  :  or  it  is  fome 
circumltance  of  turpitude  or  deformity  connected  with  what  is 
in  general  excellent  or  beautiful ;  the  inconfiftent  properties 
exifiting  either  in  the  obje£ts  themfelves,  or  in  the  apprehenlion 
of  the  perlon  to  whom  they  relate;  belonging  always  to  the 
fame  order  or  clafs  of  being  ;  implying  fentiment  and  defign, 
and  exciting  no  acute  or  vehement  commotion  of  the  heart.” — 
4.  Hutchefon  has  given  another  account  of  the  ludicrous 
quality,  and  feems  to  think  that  it  is  the  contrail  oroppofition 
of  dignity  and  meannefs  which  occafions  laughter. 

All  thefe  opinions  are  refuted  by  Dr.  Beattie  in  his  Effay  on 
Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Compofition,  where  he  has  treated  the 
fubjedt  in  a  mallerly  manner.  "  To  provoke  laughter  (fays 
he),  is  noteilential  either  to  wit  or  humour.  For  though  that 
unexpected  difcovery  of  refemblance  between  ideas  fuppofed 
diffimilar,  which  is  called  wit — and  that  comic  exhibition  of 
lingular  characters,  lentiments,  and  imagery,  which  is  deno¬ 
minated  humour, — do  frequently  raife  laughter,  they  do  not 
raife  it  always.  Addifon’s  poem  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in 
which  the  Britilh  kings  are  likened  to  heathen  gods,  is  exquifite- 
ly  witty,  and  yet  not  laughable.  Pope’s  Effay  on  Man  abounds 
in  ferious  wit ;  and  examples  of  ferious  humour  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  Fielding’s  Hiftory  of  Parfon  Adams,  and  in  Ad¬ 
difon’s  account  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Wit,  when  the  fub- 
je£t  is  grave,  and  the  allufions  fublime,  raifes  admiration  in- 
llead  of  laughter  :  and  if  the  comic  Angularities  of  a  good  man 
appear  in  circumltances  of  real  diltrefs,  the  imitation  of  thefe 
Angularities  in  the  epic  or  dramatic  comedy  will  form  a  fpecies 
of  humour,  which,  if  it  Ihould  force  a  fmile,  will  draw  forth  a 
tear  at  the  fame  time.” 

LAVINGTON-east,  a  town  of  Wilts,  4  miles  fouth  of  the 
Devizes,  and  S9  miles  from  London.  It  is  called  in  our 
hillories  Stepult-Lavington ;  but  now  Cheaping  or  Market- 
Lavington  on  account  of  its  markets,  which  are  on  Monday 
and  Wednefday,  the  laft  a  great  corn-market.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  market-town  above  200  years.  Here  is  a 
charity-fchool  for  36  chddren,  who  have  books  given  them,  and 
the  girls  are  taught  to  knit  and  few. 

LAVINIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Latium,  fix  miles  to 
the  eaflof  Laurentum,  according  to  an  ancient  map;  fo  named 
from  Lavinia,  confort  of  rEneas,  and  daughter  of  king 
JLatinus,  and  built  by  the  Trojans.  The  firft  town  of  Roman 
original  in  Latium,  and  the  feat  of  the  Dii  Penates,  (Livy)  : 
fituated  near  the  river  Numicus,  or  Numicius  ;  between  which 
and  the  Tiber  /Eneas  landed,  according  to  Virgil.  Holftenius 
fuppofes  the  town  to  have  Rood  on  an  eminence,  now  called 
il  Monte  di  Levano. 

LAUNCE.  See  Lance. 

LAUNCESTON,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Tamar,  214  miles  from  London.  It  is  alfo  called 
Dunbivid,  from  its  fituation  on  a  down.  King  Henry  III. 
made  it  a  free  borough.  It  was  compofed  before  of  two  other 
boroughs,  • viz ..  Dunhivid  and  Newport.  It  has  been  the  place 
for  choofing  knights  of  the  fliire  ever  fince  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  I.  and  the  affizes-town  ever  iince  Richard  II.  till  by  a 
late  aft  of  parliament  the  lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper  was 
empowered  to  name  any  other  place  in  the  county  for  it;  fince 
which  the  fummer  alfizes  have  been  held  at  Bodmin.  It  was 
incorporated  by  queen  Mary  in  1555.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  recorder,  and  eight  aldermen,  has  a  free  fchool  which 
was  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  a  populous  trading 
town.  Its  markets  are  on  Thurfday  and  Saturday,  and  it  has 
four  fairs.  In  the  J2d  of  Henry  VIII.  an  aft  was  made  for 
the  repair  of  this  and  other  decayed  Cornifh  boroughs;  and  it 
endowed  this  town  with  the  privileges  of  a  fanftuary,  though 


it  does  not  appear  to  have  ufed  them.  It  had  a  monaftery 
and  a  noble  cattle,  which,  becaufe  of  its  lirength,  was  called 
cajlle-terrible,  and  was  given  by  king  Richard  I.  to  his  brother, 
afterwards  king  John.  Here  are  two  charity-fchools  for  48 
children  of  both  fexes,  where  the  girls  are  taught  to  knit, 
few,  and  make  bonelace,  and  are  allowed  what  they  can  earn. 
Leland  fays  it  was  walled  in  his  time,  and  one  mile  in  com- 
pafs.  Its  lift  of  burgefles  commences  in  the  23d  of  Edward  I. 
The  lower  part  of  its  ancient  cattle  is  made  ufe  of  for  the 
gaol. 

LAUNCH,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  to  put  out  ;  as. 
Launch  the  Jhip,  that  is,  Put  her  out  of  dock  ;  launch  aft,  or 
forward,  fpeaking  of  things  that  are  flowed  in  the  hold,  is, 
put  them  more  forward  ;  launch  ho  !  is  a  term  ufed  when  a 
yard  is  hoifted  high  enough,  and,  fignifies  hoijl  no  more.  See 
alfo  Lanch. 

LAUNDER,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  in  Devonfhire, 
and  other  places,  to  a  long  and  fhallow  trough,  which  receives 
the  pow'dered  ore  after  it  comes  out  of  the  box  or  coffer,  which 
is  a  fort  of  mortar,  in  which  it  is  powdered  with  iron  peftles. 
The  powdered  ore,  which  is  wafhed  into  the  launder  by  the 
water  from  the  coffer,  is  always  fineft  neareft  the  grate,  and 
coarler  all  the  way  down. 

LAURA,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  a  collection  of 
little  cells  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  in  which  the  her¬ 
mits  in  ancient  times  lived  together  in  a  wildernefs.  Thefe 
hermits  did  not  live  in  community,  but  each  monk  provided 
for  himfelf  in  his  diftinCt  cell.  The  moft  celebrated  lauras 
mentioned  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  were  in  Paleftine  :  as  the 
laura  of  St.  Euthymus,  at  four  or  five  leagues  diftance  from  Je- 
rufalem  :  the  laura  of  St.  Saba,  near  the  brook  Cedron ;  the 
laura  of  the  Towers,  near  the  river  Jordan,  See. 

I.AUREATE  or  Poet  Laureate,  an  officer  of  the  houfe- 
hold  of  the  kings  of  Britain,  whole  bufinefs  confifts  only  in 
compofing  an  ode  annually  on  his  majelty’s  birth  day,  and  on 
the  new  year ;  fometimes  alfo,  though  rarely,  on  occafion  of 
any  remarkable  victory.  Of  the  firft  inftitution  of  poets  lau¬ 
reate,  Mr.  Warton  has  given  the  following  account  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Englifh  Poetry.  “  Great  confufion  has  entered  into 
this  fubjeCt,  on  account  of  the  degrees  in  grammar,  which  in¬ 
cluded  rhetoric  and  verfification,  anciently  taken  in  our  uni- 
verfities,  particularly  at  Oxford  :  on  which  occafion,  a  wreath 
of  laurel  was  prefented  to  the  new  graduate,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  ufually  ftyled  Poeta  Laureatus.  Thefe  lcholaftic  laurea- 
tions,  however,  feem  to  have  given  rife  to  the  appellation  in 
queftion.  I  will  give  fome  inltances  at  Oxford,  which  at  the 
fame  time  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  ftudies  for  which  our 
academical  philologifts  received  their  rewards.  About  the' 
year  1470,  one  John  Watfon,  a  fiudent  in  grammar,  obtained 
a  concelfion  to  be  graduated  and  laureated  in  that  fcience,  on 
condition  that  he  compofed  one  hundred  Latin  verfes  in  praile 
of  the  univerfity,  and  a  Latin  coniedy.  Another  grammarian 
was  diftinguifhed  with  the  fame  badge,  after  having  ftipulated, 
that,  at  the  next  public  aft,  he  would  affix  the  lame  number" 
of  hexameters  on  the  great  gates  of  St.  Mary’s  church,  that 
they  might  be  feen  by  the  whole  univerfity.  This  was  at  that 
period  the  moft  convenient  mode  of  publication.  About  the 
fame  time,  one  Maurice  Pyrchenfaw,  a  lcholar  in  rhetoric,  fup- 
plicated  to  be  admitted  to  read  leftures,  that  is,  to  take  a  de¬ 
gree  in  that  faculty ;  and  his  petition  was  granted,  with  a  pro- 
vifion,  that  he  fhould  write  one  hundred  verfes  on  the  glory  of 
the  univerfity,  and  not  fufter  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love,  and  the  Ele¬ 
gies  of  Pamphylus,  to  be  ftudied  in  auditory.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards,  one  John  Bulman,  another  rhetorician,  having  comp'ied 
with  the  terms  impofed,  of  explaining  the  firlt  book  of  Tully’s 
Offices,  and  likewife  the  firft  of  his  Epiftles,  without  any  pecu¬ 
niary  emolument,  was  graduated  in  rhetoric ;  and  a  crown  of 
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laurel  was  publicly  placed  on  his  head  by  the  hands  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity.  About  the  year  1489,  Skelton 
was  laureated  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  year  1493  was  permitted 
to  wear  his  laurel  at  Cambridge.  Robert  Whittington  affords 
the  laft  inftance  of  a  rhetorical  degree  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  fe- 
cular  priett,  and  eminent  for  his  various  treatifes  in  grammar, 
and  for  his  facility  in  Latin  poetry  :  having  exercifed  his  art 
many  years,  and  fubmitting  to  the  cuftomary  demand  of  an 
hundred  verfes,  he  was  honoured  with  the  laurel  in  the  year 
1512. 

“  With  regard  to  the  poet-laureate  of  the  kings  of  England, 
he  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  that  is  ftyled  the  king's  verfifier,  and 
to  whom  100  {hidings  were  paid  as  his  annual  ftipend.  in  the 
year  1251.  But  when  or  how  that  title  commenced,  and  whether 
this  officer  was  ever  lolemnly  crowned  with  laurel  at  his  firft 
inveftiture,  I  will- not  pretend  to  determine,  after  the  fearches 
of  the  learned  Selden  on  this  queftion  have  proved  unfuccefsful. 
It  feems  moft  probable,  that  the  barbarous  and  inglorious  name 
of  verfifier  gradually  gave  way  to  an  appellation  of  more  elegance 
and  dignity  :  or  rather,  that  at  length  thofe  only  were  in  gene¬ 
ral  invited  to  this  appointment,  who  had  received  academical 
ian£tion,  and  had  merited  a  crown  of  laurel  in  the  univerlities 
for  their  abilities  in  Latin  compofition,  particularly  Latin 
verfification.  Thus  the  king's  laureate  was  nothing  more  than 
*  a  graduated  rhetorician  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  king.’ 
That  he  originally  wrote  in  Latin,  appears  from  the  ancient 
title  verfificator  ;  and  may  be  moreover  collected  from  the  two 
Latin  poems,  which  Bafton  and  Gulielmus,  who  appear  to  have 
refpeftively  acted  in  the  capacity  of  royal  poets  to  Richard  I. 
and  Edward  II.  officially  compoftd  on  Richard  s  crulade,  and 
Edward’s  fiege  of  Striveling  caftle. 

“  Andrew  ernard,  ucceffively  poet-laureate  of  Henry  VII. 
and  VIII  affords  a  (till  {Longer  proof  that  this  officer  was  a 
Latin  feholar.  He  was  a  native  of  Tholoule,  and  an  Auguftine 
monk.  He  was  not  only  the  king’s  poet  laureate,  as  it  is  (up- 
pofed,  but  his  hiftoriographer,  and  preceptor  in  grammar  to 
prince  '  rthur.  He  obtained  many  ecclefiallical  preferments 
in  England.  All  the  pieces  now  to  be  found,  which  he  wrote 
in  the  character  of  poet-laureate,  are  in  Latin.  Thefe  are, 

“  An  Addrefs  to  Henry  VIII.  for  the  moft  aufpicious  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  10th  year  or  his  reign,  with  an  Epitbalamium  on 
the  marriage  of  Francis  the  dauphin  of  France  with  the  king’s 
daughter}”  A  New  Year's  Gift  for  the  year  1515,  and,  Verles 
wifhing  profperityto  his  majefty’s  13th  year.  He  has  left  fome 
Latin  hymns;  and  many  of  his  Latin  profe  pieces,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  quality  of  hiftoriographer  to  both  monarehs,  are 
remaining. 

“  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  cuftomary  for  the  royal 
laureate  to  write  in  Englifh,  till  the  reformation  of  religion  had 
begun  to  diminifh  the  veneration  for  the  Latin  language  ;  or, 
rather,  till  the  love  of  novelty,  and  a  better  l'enfe  of  things  had 
banifhed  the  narrow  pedantries  of  monaftic  erudition,  and 
taught  us  to  cultivate  our  native  tongue.” 

LAUREL.  See  Prunus  and  Laurus, 

Laurels,  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the  year  1619,  with  the 
king’s  head  laureated,  which  gave  them  the  name  of  laurels ; 
the  .os.  pieces  whereof  were  marked  with  XX.  the  10s.  X. 
and  the  3s.  pieces  with  V. 

LAURENS  Castra.  See  Laurentum. 

LAURENTALtA,  or  Larentalia,  called  alfo  Laren - 
iinalia,  Laurentales,  and  I  arent ales,  feafts  celebrated  among 
the  Romans  on  the  10th  of  the  kalends  of  Januarv,  or  23d  of 
December,  in  memory  of  Acca  Laurentia,  wife  of  the  fhepherd 
Fauftulus,  and  nurfe  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Acca  Lau- 
rentia,  from  whom  the  folemnuy  took  its  name,  is  reprefented 
as  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  than  her 
lafcivioufnels;  on  account  of  which,  flic  was  nick-named  by  her 
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neighbours  lups,  “fhe-wolf which  is  laid  to  have  given  fife  to 
the  tradition  of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  fuckled  by  a  wolf. 
She  afterwards  married  a  very  rich  man,  who  brought  her  great 
wealth,  which,  at  her  death,  the  left  to  the  Roman  people  ;  in 
confideration  whereof  they  performed  to  her  thefe  honours  ; 
though  others  reprefent  the  feaft  as  held  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris.  See  Larentinalia  and  Lares. 

LAURENTIUS,  one  of  the  firft  printers,  and,  according 
to  fome,  the  inventor  of  the  art,  was  born  at  Haerlem  about 
the  year  1370,  and  executed  feveral  departments  of  magiftracy 
of  that  city.  Thole  writers  are  miftaken  who  affign  to  him  the 
lurname  of  Cofier,  or  aftert  that  the  office  of  aedituus  was  heredi¬ 
tary  in  his  family.  In  a  diploma  of  Albert  of  Bavaria  in 
1380,  in  which,  among  other  citizens  of  Haerlem,  our  Lau- 
rentius’s  father  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Joannes  .  .aurentii 
fi this,"  Bgroldus  is  called  esdituus,  who  was  furely  of  another 
family;  and  in  1396  and  1398,  Henricus  a  Lunen  enjoyed 
that  office  ;  after  whofe  refignation,  count  Albert  conferring 
on  the  citizens  the  privilege  of  elefiting  their  aedituus,  they, 
probably  foon  after,  fixed  on  Laurentius  ;  who  was  afterwards 
called  Gofer  from  his  office,  and  not  from  his  family  name,  as 
he  was  defended  from  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Gens 
Brederodia,  His  office  was  very  lucrative  ;  and  that  he  was  a, 
man  of  great  property,  the  elegance  of  his  houfe  may  teftify. 
That  he  was  the  inventor  of  printing,  is  aliened  in  the  narrative 
of  Junius.  His  firft  work  was  an  Horarium,  containing  the 
Letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  Apoftle’s  creed, 
and  two  or  three  fhort  prayers  ;  the  nex-t  was  the  Speculum 
faluiis,  in  which  he  introduced pidures  on  wooden  Hocks  -,  then 
Donatus,  the  larger  fize;  and  afterwards  the  fame  work  in  a 
lefs  fize.  All  thefe  were  printed  on  feparate  moveaUe  wooden 
types  fattened  together  by  threads.  If  it  be  thought  improbable, 
th  t  lo  ingenious  a  man  fhould  have  proceeded  no  farther  than 
the  invention  of  wooden  types-,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  he 
printed  for  profit,  not  for  fame;  and  wooden  types  were  not 
only  at  that  time  made  1'ooner  and  cheaper  than  metal  could 
be,  but  were  fufficiently  durable  for  the  fmall  impreffions  of 
each  book  he  muft  neceffarily  have  printed.—  His  prefs  was 
nearly  fhaped  like  the  common  wine-prbffes. — He  printed  fome 
copies  of  all  his  books  both  on  paper  and  vellum. — It  has  been 
veiy  erroneoufly  fuppofed,  that  he  quitted  the  profeffion,  and 
died  broken-hearted  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  live  to 
fee  the  art  brought  to  perfection  — He  died  in  1440,  aged  70 ; 
and  was  lucceeded  either  by  his  fon-in  law  Thomas  Peter,  who 
married  his  only  daughter  Lucia  ;  or  by  their  immediate  de¬ 
fendants,  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Thomas  ;  who  were  old  enough 
(even  if  their  father  was  dead,  as  it  is  likely  he  was)  to  conduct 
the  bufinefs,  the  eldeft  being  at  leaft  22  or  23.  What  books 
they  printed  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  ;  they  having,  after  the 
example  of  Laurentius  :more  anxious  for  profit  than  for  fame), 
neither  added  to  their  books  their  names,  the  place  where  they 
were  printed,  or  the  date  of  the  year.  Their  firft  effays  were 
new  editions  of  Donatus  and  the  Speculum.  They  afterwards 
reprinted  the  latter,  with  a  Latin  tranftation,  in  which  they 
ufed  their  grandfather’s  wooden  pictures  ;  and  printed  the  book 
partly  on  wooden  blocks,  partly  on  wooden  feparate  types,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Meerman,  who  has  given  an  exabf  engraving 
of  each  fort,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  fame  book,  which 
was  publifhed  between  the  years  J442  and  1430.  Nor  did 
.  they  ftep  here  :  they  continued  to  print  feveral  editions  of  the 
Speculum ,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Dutch;  and  many  other  works, 
particularly  “  Hiftoria  Alexandra  Magni ;”  “  Flavii  Vedatii 
[for  Vegctii)  Renati  Epitome  de  Re  Militari  ;”  and  “  Opera 
varia  a  Thomas  Kempis  ”  Of  each  of  thefe  Mr  Meerman 
has  given  an  engraued  fpecimen.  They  wer$  all  printed  with 
feparate  wooden  types  ;  arid,  by  their  great  neatnefs,  are  a  proof 
that  the  defendants  of  Laurentius  were  induftrious  in  improv- 
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nig  his  invention.  Kempis  was  printed  at  Haarlem  in  147a, 
and  was  the  lafl  known  work  of  Laurentius’s  defccndants,  who 
foon  after  difpofed  of  all  their  materials,  and  probably  quitted 
the  employment  ;  as  the  ufe  of  fa  file  types  was  about  that  time 
universally  diffufed  through  Holland  by  the  fettling  of  Martens 
at  Aloft,  where  he  purfued  the  art  with  reputation  for  upwards 
of  60  years.  See  (Ilf  cry  of)  Printing. 

LAURENTUM,  or  Laurens  Castra,  (anc.  geog.),  a 
town  of  Latium,  fuppofed  to  be  the  royal  refiucnce  of  thofe 
moft  ancient  kings  Latinus,  Pious,  and  F annus,  (Virgil). 
Hither  the  emperor  Commodus  retired  during  a  peftilence.  Its 
name  was  from  an  adjoining  grove  of  bay-trees,  midway 
between  Oftia  and  Antium.  Suppofed  to  have  flood  in  the 
place  now  called  S an  Lorenzo-,  which  feems  to  be  continued 
from  the  Via  Laurentina  leading  to  Rome. 

LAURO  (Phi li  rpo),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Rome 
in  1623.  He  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  art  from  his 
father  Balthafar,  who  was  himfelf  a  good  painter.  He  after¬ 
ward  ftudied  under  Angelo  Carofeilo,  his  brother-in-law ;  and 
proved  fo  great  a  proficient,  that  in  a  fliort  time  he  far  furpafted 
his  tutor  in  deftgn,  colouring,  and  elegance  of  tafte.  He  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  painting  hiftorical  fubjefts  in  a  fmall  fize, 
enriching  the  back  grounds  with  lively"  landfcapes,  that  afforded 
the  eye  and  the  judgment  equal  entertainment ;  but  though  h:s 
fmall  paintings  are  heft  approved,  he  finished  feveral  grand 
compofitions  for  altar-pieces  that  were  highly  efteemed  He 
died  in  1694;  and  his  works  are  eagerly  bought  up  at  high 
prices  all  over  Europe. 

Lauro,  or  Lauron  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Hither  Spain, 
where  Cn.  Pompeius,  fon  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  defeated 
and  {lain.  Now  Lorigne,  five  leagues  to  the  north  of  Lliria  in 
Valencia. 

LAURUS,  the  bay-tree.  See  Bay-tree. 

LAUS,  or  Laos  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Italy",  feparating 
Lucania  from  the  Bruttii,  and  running  from  eaft  to  welt  into 
the  Tufcan  lea  ;  with  a  cognominal  bay,  and  a  town,  the  laft 
of  Lucania,  a  little  above  the  fea  ;  a  colony  from  Sybaris,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  Pliny,  Stephanus.  Both  town  and  river  are 
now  called  Laino,  in  the  Calabria  Citra ;  and  the  bay,  called 
Golfo  della  Scajea,  or  di  PoliCafro,  two  adjoining  towns,  is  a 
part  of  the  Tufcan  fea,  extending  between  the  promontory 
Palinurus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Laus. 

Laus  Pompcia  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  oflnfubria,  fituated  to 
the  eaft  of  Milan,  between  the  rivers  Addua  and  Lumber.  A 
town  built  by'  the  Poii  after  their  palling  the  Alps:  its  ancient 
Gaulic  name  is  unknown.  Strabo  Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey, 
leading  thither  a  colony,  gave  it  a  new  name,  and  conferred 
the  Jus  Latii  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  who  remained  there. 
The  modern  Lodi  is  built  from  its  ruins,  at  fome  diltance  oft. 
E.  Ion,  10.  15.  N.  lat.  45.  22. 


LAUSANNE,  a  large,  ancient,  and  handfome  town  of 
Switzerland,  capital  of  the  country  of  Vaud,  and  in  the  canton 
of  Be  rne,  with  a  famous  college  and  bifltop’s  fee.  The  town- 
houfe  and  the  other  public  buildings  are  magnificent,  it  is 
leated  between  three  hills  near  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  E  Ion. 
6.  35.  N.  lat.  46.  30. — The  town  (lands  on  an  afeent  fo  deep, 
that  m  fome  places  the  horfes  cannot  draw  up  a  carriage  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty,  and  foot  pafterigersafcend  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  town  by  lteps.  Here  is  an  academy'  for  the  Undents  of 
the  country  ;  the  profeflors  are  appointed  by  government;  and 
there  is  a  pretty  good  public  library.  The  church,  formerly 
the  cathedral,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  building,  Handing  on  the 
moft  elevated  part  ot  the  town.  Among  other  fepulchres  it 
contains. that  of  Amadaeus  VIII.  duke  of  Savoy,  ftyled  the 
Solomon  of  his  age  ;  bell  known  by  the  title  of  Antipope,  Felix  V. 
who  exhibited  the  lingular  example  of  a  man  twice  abdicating 
the  lovereignty,  and  retiring  from  regal  pomp  to  a  private 
flat  ion. 

The  Tame  year  that  the  country  named  Pays  de  Vaud  was 
conquered  from  the  houfe  of  Savoy",  the  inhabitants  of  Laufanne 
put  themlelves  under  the  prote6Iion  of  the  canton  of  Berne, 
their  hi lliop  having  retired  from  the  town.  At  that  time  its 
privileges  were  confirmed  and  augmented,  and  it  is  ftili  govern¬ 
ed  by  its  own  magiftrates.  The  citizens  of  the  principal  ftreet 
have  the  privilege  of  pronouncing  fentence  in  criminal  cafes. 
If  the  criminal  is  found,  and  acknowledges  himfelf  guilty,  the 
burghers  of  the  ftreet  afi'emble :  one  of  the  magiftrates  pleads 
in  his  behalt,  and  another  againft  him  ;  the  court  of  juftice 
give  their  opinion  upon  the  point  of  law;  and  the  majority  of 
citizens  pofteffing  houfes  in  the  principal  ftreet  determine  the 
penalty.  In  capital  cafes  there  is  no  pardon,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  unlefs  it  can  be  obtained  within  24  hours 
from  the  fovereign  council  of  Berne,  though  it  generally  hap¬ 
pens  that  eight  days  are  allowed  for  this  purpofe.  When  the 
criminal  is  feized  within  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  town,  the  fat! 
is  tried,  arid  the  burghers  pronounce  fentence,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal ;  but  if  he  happens  to  be  taken  in  the  diftridl  of 
the  bailiff,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  government  of  Berne. — 
The  late  conqueft  of  Switzerland  by  the  French  is  expelled  to 
produce  a  radical  change  in  the  conftitution  and  laws  of  thi* 
unfortunate  country. 

LAVQRI  (terra  di),  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  bounded  on  the  well  by  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
and  by  Farther  Abruzzo ;  on  the  north  by  the  Citerior  Abruzzo, 
and  by  the  county  of  Mol  ilia ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ultra  Prin- 
cipata ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Principata  Citra.  It  is  about 
63  miles  in  length  and  35  in  breadth;  and  is  fertile  in  corn, 
excellent  vines,  and  other  fruits.  There  are  alfo  leveral 
mineral  fprings  and  mines  of  fulphur ;  Naples  is  the  capital 
town. 
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Part  I.  Of  the  NATURE  of  LAWS  in  general. 


I  AW,  in  its  moft  general  and  comprehenfive  fenfe,  ftgnifies 
__A  a  rule  of  adfion;  and  is  applied  indifcriminately  to  all 
kinds  of  aflion,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  rational  or 
irrational.  Thus  we  fay",  the  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation, 
of  optics,  of  mechanics,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nations.  And  it  is  that  rule  of  aflion  which  is  preferibed  by 
lome  fuperior,  and  which  the  inferior  is  bound  to  obey". 

Thus  when  the  Supreme  Being  formed  the  univerfe,  and 
created  matter  out  of  nothing,  he  imprefi'ed  certain  principles 
upon  that  matter,  from  which  it  can  never  depart,  and  without 
Wol.  V. 


which  it  would  ceafe  to  be.  When  he  put  that  matter  info 
motion,  he  eflablilhcd  certain  laws  of'  motion,  to  which  all 
moveable  bodies  mult  conform.  And,  to  defeend  from  the 
grearetl  operations  to  the  fmalleft,  when  a  workman  forms  a 
clock,  or  other  piece  of  mechanifm,  he  ellablithes  at  his  own 
plealure  certain  arbitrary  laws  for  its  direction  ;  as,  that  the 
hand  (hall  deferibe  a  given  fpace  in  a  given  time  ;  to  which  law 
as  long  as  the  work  conform0,  fo  long  it  continues  in  perfection, 
and  anfwers  the  end  of  its  formation. 

If  we  farther  advance,  from  mere  inactive  matter  to  vegetable 
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and  animal  life,  \,ve  (ball  find  them  (till  governed  by  laws  ; 
more  numerous  indeed,  but  equally  fixed  and  invariable.  The 
whole  progress  of  plants,  from  the  feed  to  the  root,  and  from 
thence  to  the  feed  again  ;  the  method  of  animal  nutrition, 
digeftion,  fecretion,  and  all  other  branches  of  vital  economy  ; — 
are  ndt  left  to  chance,  or  the  will  of  the  creature  itfelf,  but  are 
performed  in  a  wondrous  involuntary  manner,  and  guided  by 
unerring  rules  laid  down  by  the  great  Creator^ 

This  then  is  the  general  fignification  of  law,  a  rule  of  aCtion 
dictated  by  feme  iitperior  being :  and,  in  thofe  creatures  that 
have  neither  the  power  to  think  nor  to  will,  fuch  laws  muff  be 
invariably  obeyed,  lb  long  as  the  creature  itfelf  iubfifts  :  for  its 
exiftence  depends  on  that  obedience.  But  laws,  in  their  more 
confined  ienfe,  and  in  which  it  is  our  prefent  buiinefs  to  con- 
iider  them,  denote  the  rules,  not  of  aCtion  in  general,  but  of 
human  addon  or  conduct  :  that  is,  the  precepts  by  which  man, 
the  r.obleft  of  all  fublunary  beings,  a  creature  endowed  with 
both  reafon  and  free-will,  is  commanded  to  make  ule  of  thofe 
faculties  in  the  general  regulation  of  his  behaviour. 

Man,  ccnfidered  as  a  creature,  mu  ft  neceffarily  be  fubjefitto 
the  laws  of  his  Creator,  for  he  is  entirely  a  dependent  being. 
A  being  independent  of  any  other  has  no  rule  to  purfue  but 
fuch  as  he  preferibes  to  himfelf :  but  a  irate  of  dependance  will 
inevitably  oblige  the  inferior  to  take  the  will  of  him  on  whom 
he  depends  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct  ;  not  indeed  in  every 
particular,  but  in  all  thofe  points  wherein  his  dependance  con- 
fills  This  principle  therefore  has  more  or  lefs  extent  and  effect, 
in  proportion  as  the  luperiority  of  thfe  one  and  the  dependance 
of  the  other  is  greater  or  lefs,  abfolute  or  limited.  And  con 
fequently,  as  man  depends  abfolutely  upon  his  Maker  for  every 
thing,  it  is  necelfary  that  he  fhould  in  all  points  conform  to  his 
Maker’s  will. 

This  will  of  his  Maker  is  called  the  law  of  nature.  For  as 
God,  when  he  created  matter,  and  endued  it  with  a  principle 
of  mobility,  eftablilhed  certain  rules  for  the  perpetual  direction 
of  that  motion ;  fo,  when  he  created  man,  and  endued  him 
with  freevviil  to  condnCt  himfelf  in  all  parts  of  life,  he  laid 
down  certain  immutable  laws  of  human  nature,  whereby  that 
freewill  is  in  fome  degree  regulated  and  reftrained,  and  gave 
him  alfo  the  faculty  of  reafon  to  difeover  the  purport  of  thofe 
laws. 

Confidering  the  Creator  only  as  a  being  of  infinite  power,  he 
was  able  unqueftionably  to  have  preferibed  whatever  laws  he 
pieafed  to  his  creature  man,  however  unjuft  or  levere.  But  as 
he  is  alfo  a  Being  of  infinite  wifdom,  he  has  laid  down  only 
fuch  lav/s  as  were  founded  in  thofe  relations  of  juftice  that 
exifted  in  the  nature  of  things  antecedent  to  any  pofitive  pre¬ 
cept.  Thefe  are  the  eternal  immutable  laws  of  good  and  evil, 
to  which  the  Creator  himlelf  in  all  his  difpenfations  conforms;, 
and  which  he  has  enabled  human  reafon  to  dif.over,  fo  far  as 
they  are  necelfary  for  the  conduct  of  human  actions.  Such, 
among  others,  are  thefe  principles  :  That  we  fhould  live  honelt- 
]y,  fhould  hurt  nobody,  and  fhould  render  to  every  one  his  due  ; 
to  which  three  general  precepts  Juftinian  has  reduced  the  whole 
doCtrine  of  law. 

But  if  the  dircovery  of  thefe  firft  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature  depended  only  upon  the  due  exertion  of  right  reafon, 
and  could  not  otherwife  be  obtained  than  by  a  chain  of  meta¬ 
physical  difquifitions,  mankind  would  have  wanted  fome  in¬ 
ducement  to  have  quickened  their  inquiries,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  world  would  have  retted  content  in  mental  indolence,  and 
ignorance  its  infeparable  companion.  As  therefore  the  Creator 
is  a  Being,  not  only  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom,  but  alfo  of 
infinite  goodnefs,  he  has  been  pieafed  fo  to  contrive  the  confti- 
tution  and  frame  of  humanity,  that  we  fhould  want  no  other 
prompter  to  inquire  after  and  purfue  the  rule  of  right,  but  only 
our  own  felf  love,  that  univerfal  principle  of  aCtion.  For  he 


has  fo  intimately  connected,  fo  infeparably  interwoven,  the 
laws  of  eternal  juftice  with  the  happinefs  of  each  individual, 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  attained  but  by  obferving  the  former; 
and  if  the  former  be  punctually  obeyed,  it  cannot  but  induce 
the  latter.  In  confluence  of  which  mutual  connexion  of 
juftice  and  human  felicity,  he  has  not  perplexed  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  with  a  multitude  of  abftraCted  rules  and  precepts,  referring 
merely  to  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  things,  as  fome  have  vainly 
furmifed;  but  has  gracioufly  reduced  the  rule  of  obedience  to 
this  one  paternal  precept,  “  that  man  thould  purfue  his  own 
happinefs.  Fhis  is  the  foundation  of  what  we  call  ethics,  or 
natural  law.  For  the  feveral  articles  into  which  it  is  branched 
in  our  fyftems,  amount  to  no  more  than  demonftrating,  that 
this  or  that  aCtion  tends  to  man’s  real  happinefs;  and  therefore 
very  juftly  concluding,  that  the  performance  of  it  is  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nature;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  or- that 
action  is  deftruCtive  of  man’s  real  happinefs,  and  therefore  that 
the  law  of  nature  forbids  it. 

This  law  of  nature,  being  coeval  with  mankind,  and  dilated 
by  God  himfelf,  is  of  courfe  fuperior  in  obligation  to  any  other. 
It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe,  in  all  countries,  and  at  all 
times  :  no  human  laws  are  of  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  this  ; 
and  luch  of  them  as  are  valid  derive  all  their  force,  and  all 
their  authority,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  this  original. 

But  in  order  to  apply  this  to  the  particular  exigencies  of  each 
individual,  it  is  ltill  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  reafon  :  whofe 
office  it  is  to  difeover,  as  was  before  obferved,  what  the  law  of 
nature  direCts  in  every  circumftance  of  life;  by  confiderino-, 
what  method  will  tend  the  moft  effectually  to  our  own  fubftan- 
tial  happinefs.  And  if  our  reafon  were  always,  as  in  our  firft 
anceftor  before  his  tranfgreilion,  clear  and  perfeCt,  unruffled 
by  paffions,  unclouded  by  prejudice,  unimpaired  by  difeafe  or 
intemperance,  the  talk  would  be  pleafant  and  eafy;  we  fhould 
need  no  other  guide  but  this.  But  every  man  now  finds  the 
contrary  in  his  own  experience ;  that  his  reafon  is  corrupt,  and 
his  underftanding  full  of  ignorance  and  error. 

This  has  given  manifold  occafion  for  the  benign  interpofition 
of  Divine  Providence  ;  which,  in  compaffion  to  the  frailty,  the 
imperfeCtion,  and  the  blindnefs  of  human  reafon,  hath  been 
pieafed,  at  fundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  to  difeover  and 
enforce  its  laws  by  an  immediate  and  direCt  revelation.  The 
doCtrines  thus  delivered,  we  call  the  revealed,  or  divine  law,  and 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thefe  pre- 
eepts,  when  revealed,  are  found  upon  companion  to  be  really ~a 
part  of  the  original  law  of  nature,  as  they  tend  in  all  their  con¬ 
sequences  to  man’s  felicity.  But  we  are  not  from  thence  to 
conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  thefe  truths  was  attainable  by 
reafon  in  its  prefent  corrupted  ftate;  fince  we  find,  that,  until 
they  were  revealed,  they  were  hid  from  the  wifdom  of  ages. 
As  then  the  moral  precepts  of  this  law  are  indeed  of  the  fame 
original  with  thofe  of  the  law  of  nature,  fo  their  intrinfic  obliga¬ 
tion  is  of  equal  ftrength  and  perpetuity.  Yet  undoubtedly  the 
revealed  law  is  of  infinitely  more  authenticity  than  that  moral 
fyftem  which  is  framed  by  ethical  writers,  and  denominated  the 
natural  law :  becaufe  one  is  the  law  of  nature,  exprefsly  de¬ 
clared  fo  to  be  by  God  himfelf;  the  other  is  only  what,  by  the 
affiftance  of  human  reafon,  we  imagine  to  be  that  law.  If  we 
could  be  as  certain  of  the  latter  as  we  are  of  the  former,  both 
would  have  an  equal  authority  :  but  till  then  they  can  never  be 
put  in  any  competition  together. 

Upoii  thefe  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law 
of  revelat'on,  depend  all  human  laws ;  that  is  to  fay,  no  human 
laws  fliould  be  buffered  to  contradict  thefe.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  a  great  number  of  indifferent  points,  in  which  both  the 
divine  law  and  the  natural  leave  a  man  at  his  own  liberty;  but 
which  are  found  neceffary,  for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  to  be  re- 
ftrained  within  certain  limits.  And  herein  it  is  that  human 
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laws  have  their  greateft  force  and  efficacy ;  for,  with  regard  to 
fuch  points  as  are  not  indifferent,  human  laws  are  only  decla¬ 
ratory  of,  and  att  in  fubordination  to,  the  former.  To  in- 
ftance  in  the  cafe  of  murder  :  this  is  expreflly  forbidden  by 
the  divine,  and  demonftrably  by  the  natural,  law ;  and  from 
thefe  prohibitions  arifes  the  true  unlawfulnefs  of  this  crime. 
Thofe  human  laws  that  annex  a  punifhment  to  it,  do  not  at 
all  increafe  its  moral  guilt,  or  fuperadd  any  frefh  obligation 
in  foro  confcientL-e  to  abftain  from  its  perpetration.  Kay,  if 
any  human  law  (hould  allow  or  enjoin  us  to  commit  it,  we 
are  bound  to  tranfgrefs  that  human  law,  or  elfe  we  mult  offend 
both  the  natural  and  the  divine.  But  with  regard  to  matters 
that  are  in  themfelves  indifferent,  and  are  not  commanded  or 
forbidden  by  thofe  fuperior  laws ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  exporting 
of  wool  into  foreign  countries  ;  here  the  inferior  legiflaturc  has 
fcope  and  opportunity  to  interpofe,  and  to  make  that  aftion 
unlawful  which  before  was  not  fo. 

If  man  were  to  live  in  a  (late  of  nature,  unconnected  with 
other  individuals,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  any  other 
laws  than  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  God.  Neither 
could  any  other  law  poffibly  exill :  for  a  law  always  fuppoles 
fome  fuperior  who  is  to  make  it ;  and  in  a  date  of  nature  we 
are  all  equal,  without  any  other  fuperior  but  him  who  is  the 
Author  of  our  being.  But  man  was  formed  for  fociety;  and, 
as  is  demonftrated  by  the  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  is  neither 
capable  of  living  alone,  nor  indeed  has  the  courage  to  do  it. 
However,  as  it  is  impoffible  for  the  whole  race  of  mankind  to 
be  united  in  one  great  fociety,  they  muff  neceffarily  divide  into 
many ;  and  form  feparate  ftates,  commonwealths,  and  nations, 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  yet  liable  to  a  mutual 
intercourfe.  Hence  arifes  a  third  kind  of  law  to  regulate  this 
mutual  intercourfe,  called  the  law  of  nations  :  which,  as  none 
of  thefe  ftates  will  acknowledge  a  fuperiority  in  the  other, 
cannot  be  dictated  by  either ;  but  depends  entirely  upon  the 
rules  of  natural  law,  or  upon  mutual  compaCts,  treaties, 
leagues,  and  agreements,  between  thefe  feveral  communities  : 
in  the  conftruCtion  alio  of  which  compaCts  we  have  no  other 
rule  to  refort  to  but  the  law  of  nature  ;  being  the  only  one  to 
which  both  communities  are  equally  fubjeCt :  and  therefore  the 
civil  law  very  juftly  obferves,  that  quocl  naturalis  radio  Inter 
omnes  homines  conftituit,  vocatur  jus  gentium. 

To  the  confideration,  then,  of  tbe  law  of  nature,  the  re¬ 
vealed  law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  fucceeds  that  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  or  civil  lav/;  that  is,  the  rule  by  which  particular 
diftrifts,  communities,  or  nations,  are  governed  ;  being  thus 
defined  by  Juftinian,  “  jus  civile  efl  quod  quifque  fibi  populus 
conjlituit .”  We  call  it  municipal  law,  in  compliance  with  com¬ 
mon  fpeech  ;  for  though,  ftri&ly,  that  expreffion  denotes  the 
particular  cultoms  of  one  ffngle  munic'pium  or  free  town,  yet 
it  may  with  fufficient  propriety  be  applied  to  any  one  ftate  or 
nation  which  is  governed  by  the  fame  laws  and  cuftoms. 

Municipal  law,  thus  underftood,  is  properly  defined  to  be 
“  a  rule  of  civil  conduft  prelcribed  by  the  lupreme  power  in  a 
ftate,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is 
wrong.”  Let  us  endeavour  to  explain- its  feveral  properties, 
as  they  arife  out  of  this  definition. 

And,  firft,  it  is  a  rule:  not  a  tranfient  hidden  order  from  a 
fuperior  to  or  concerning  a  particular  perlbn  -,  but  fomething 
permanent,  uniform,  and  univerfal.  Therefore  a  particular 
aft  of  the  legiflature  to  confifcate  the  goods  of  Titius,  or  to 
attaint  him  ot  high  treafon,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a 
municipal  la-.v :  for  the  operation  of  this  a  ft  is  fpent  upon 
Titius  only,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  community  in  geneial ; 
it  is  rather  a  fentence  than  a  law.  But  an  aCt  to  declare  that 
the  crime  of  which  Titius  is  accufed  (hall  be  deemed  high  >rea- 
fon ;  this  has  permanency,  uniformity,  and  univerlality,  and 
therefore  is  properly  a  rule.  It  is  alio  called  a  rule,  to  diftin- 
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guifti  it  from  advie  or  ccunfel,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  fol¬ 
low  or  not  as  we  fee  proper,  and  to  judge  upon  the  reafonable- 
nefs  or  unreafonablenefs  of  the  thing  advifed  :  whereas  our 
obedience  to  the  law  depends  not  upon  our  approbation,  but 
upon  the  maker's  will.  Counfel  is  only  matter  of  perfuafion, 
law  is  matter  of  iniunftion  ;  counfel  a£ls  only  upon  the  willing, 
law  upon  the  unwilling  alfo. 

It  is  alfo  called  a  rule,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  a  compafl  or 
agreement ;  for  a  compaft  is  a  promife  proceeding  from  us, 
law  is  a  command  direfted  to  us.  The  language  of  a  compaft 
is,  “  I  will,  or  will  not,  do  this;”  that  of  a  law  is,  “  Thou  fhalt, 
or  (halt  not,  do  it.’  It  is  true  there  is  an  obligation  which 
a  compact  carries  with  it,  equal  in  point  of  confcience  to  that 
of  a  law  :  but  then  the  original  of  the  obligation  is  different. 
In  compacts,  we  ourfelves  determine  and  promife  what  fliall  be 
done,  before  we  are  obliged  to  do  it :  in  laws,  we  are  obliged  to 
aft  without  ourfelves  determining  or  promifing  any  thing  at 
all.  Upon  thefe  accounts  law  is  defined  to  be  “  a  rule.” 

Municipal  law  is  alfo  “  a  rule  of  civil  conduct?  This  dif- 
tinguiflies  municipal  law  from  the  natural  or  revealed :  the 
former  of  which  is  the  rule  of  moral  conduft  ;  the  latter,  not 
only  the  rule  of  moral  conduft,  but  alfo  of  faith.  Thefe  regard 
man  as  a  creature  ;  and  point  out  his  duty  to  God,  to  himfelf, 
and  to  his  neighbour,  confidered  in  the  light  of  an  individual. 
But  municipal  or  civil  law  regards  him  alfo  as  a  citizen,  and 
bound  to  other  duties  towards  his  neighbour  than  thofe  of  mere 
nature  and  religion  :  duties,  which  he  has  engaged  in  by  en¬ 
joying  the  benefits  of  the  common  union  ;  and  which  amount 
to  no  more,  than  that  he  do  contribute,  on  his  part,  to  the  fub- 
fiftence  and  peace  of  the  fociety. 

It  is  likewife  “  a  rule  preferibed."  Becaufe  a  bare  refo- 
lution,  confined  in  the  breaft  of  the  legillator,  without  mani- 
fefting  itfelf  by  fome  external  fign,  can  never  be  properly  a 
law.  It  is  requifite  that  this  refolution  -be  notified  to  the 
people  who  are  to  obey  it.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  no¬ 
tification  is  to  be  made,  is  matter  of  very  great  indifference. 
It  may  be  notified  by  univerfal  tradition  and  long  praftice, . 
which  fuppofes  a  previous  publication,  and  is  the  cafe  of  the 
common  law  of  E  gland  and  of  Scotland.  It  mav  be  notified 
viva  voce,  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  as  is  done  • 
with  regard  to  proclamations,  and  fuch  lifts  of  parliament  as  are 
appointed  to  be  publicly  read  in  churches  and  other  affemblies. 
It  may,  laftly,  be  notified  by  writing,  printing,  or  the  like ;  which 
is  the  general  courfe  taken  with  all  our  afts  of  parliament. 
Yet,  whatever  way  is  made  ufe  of,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  pro¬ 
mulgators  to  do  it  in  the  moll  public  and  perfpicuous  manner ; 
not  like  Caligula,  who  (according  to  Dio  Caliius)  wrote  his 
laws  in  a  very  fmall  character,  and  hung  them  up  upon  high 
pillars,  the  more  effeftually  to  enfnare  the  people*  There  is 
ftill  a  more  unreafonable  method  than  this,  which  is  called 
making  of  laws  ex pqft fafto  ;  when, -after  an  aftion  (indifferent 
in  itfelf)  is  committed,  the  legifiator  then  for  the  firft  time 
declares  it  to  have  been  a  crime,  nd  inflicts  a  punifliment  upon 
the  perfon  who  has  committed  t.  Here  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  party  could  forefee  that  in  aftion,  innocent  when  it  was 
done,  fliould  be  afterw.u  .  <  averted  to  guilt  by  a  fubfequent 

law:  he  had  therefore  no'  .  are  to  abftain  from  it;  and  all 
punilhment  for  not  abftaimng  mult  of  confequence  be  cruel 
and  unjuft.  All  laws  'hould  be  therefore  made  to  commence 
in  future,  and  be  notified  before  their  commencement ;  which  • 
is  implied  in  Lho  term  “prefer  led  ”  But  when  this  rule,  is 
in  the  ufual  manner  notified  or  lrelhribed,  it  is  then  the  lub- 
jeft’s  bufinefs  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  therewith;  for  if 
ignorance  of  what  lie  might  know  were  admitted  ns  a  legiti¬ 
mate  exeufe,  the  laws  would  be  of  no  effeft,  but  might  always 
be  eluded  with  impunity. 

But  turther :  Municipal  law  is  “  a  rule  of  civil  conduit 
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prefcribed  by  the  fupreme  power  in  a  Jlnie."  For  legidature, 
as  was  before  obferved,  is  the  greateft  act  of  fuperiorjty  that 
can  be  exercifed  by  one 'being  over  another.  Whyefore  it  is 
rcquifite  to  the  very  eifence  of  a  law,  that  it  be  made'by  the 
fupreme  power.  Sovereignty  and  legitlature  are  indeed  con¬ 
vertible  terms  ;  one  cannot  fubfift:  without  the  other. 

This  will  naturally  lead  us  into  a  fhort  enquiry  concerning 
the  nature  of  fociety  and  civil  government  and  the  natural 
inherent  right  that  belongs  to  the  fovereignty  of  a  ftate,  where  - 
ever  that  fovereignty  be  lodged,  of  making  and  enforcing  laws. 

The  only  true'  and  natural  foundations  of  fociety  are  the 
wants  and  fears  of  individuals.  Not  that  we  can  believe,  with 
fome  theoretical  writers,  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  there 
was  no  inch  thing  as  fociety  ;  and  that,  from  the  impulle  of 
reafon,  and  through  a  fenfe  of  their  wants  and  weaknefies, 
individuals  met  together  in  a  large  plain,  entered  into,  an  ori¬ 
ginal  contrail,  and  chofe  the  tailed:  man  prefent  to  be  their 
governor.  'I  his  notion,  of  an  actually  exifting  unconnected 
Irate  of  nature,  is  too  wild  to  be  ferioufly  admitted  ;  and  be¬ 
tides,  it  is  plainly  contradictory  to  the  revealed  accounts  of  the 
primitive  origin  of  mankind,  and -their  prefervation  2000  years 
afterwards ;  both  which  were  effected  by  the  mean?  of  tingle  fa¬ 
milies.  1  '1  hefe  formed  the  firft  fociety  among  themfelves,  which 
.every  day  extended  its  limits  :  and  when  it  grew  too  large  to 
fubfift  with  convenience  in  that  paftoral  ftate  wherein  the 
patriarchs  appear  to  have  lived,  it  necetiarily  lubdivided  itfelf 
by  various  migrations  into  more.  Afterwards,  as  agriculture 
increafed,  which  employs  and  can  maintain  a  much  greater 
number  of.  hands,  migrations  became  lets  frequent ;  and  va¬ 
rious  tribes,  which  had  formerly  feparated,  reunited  again  ; 
fometimes  by  compulfion  and  con  quell,  fometimes  by  accident, 
and  fometimes  perhaps  by  comp.iil.  But  though  fociety  had 
not  its  formal  beginning  from  any  convention  of  individuals, 
actuated  by  their  wants  and  their  fears  ;  yet  it  is  the  fenfe  of 
their  weaknels  and  imperfection  that  keeps  mankind  together  ; 
that  deinonftrates  the  neceffity  of  this  union  ;  and  that  therefore 
is  the  folid  and  natural  foundation,  as  well  as  the  cement,  of 
fociety.  And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the  original  contrail 
of  fociety  ;  which,  though  perhaps  in  no  inftance  it  has  ever 
been  formally  exp  re  tied  at  the  firft  inftitution  of  a  ftate,  yet  in 
nature  and  reafon  mutt  always  be  underftood  and  implied  in 
the  very  ail  of  atiociating  together :  namely,  that  the  whole 
fhould  protend  all  its  parts,  and  that  every  part  fhould  pay 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  whole  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  community  fhould  guard  the  rights  of  each  individual 
member,  and  that  (in  return  for  this  protection)  each  indivi¬ 
dual  fhould  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  community  ;  without 
which  lnbmiliion  of  all,  it  was  impoffible  that  protection  could 
be  certainly  extended  to  any. 

For  when  foci.ty  is  once  formed,  government  refults  of 
courfe,  as  neceflary  to  preferve  and  to  keep  that  fociety  in 
order.  Qnlefs  fome  fuperior  be  conftituted,  whole  commands 
and  deciiions  all  the  members  are  bound  to  obey,  they  would 
frill  remain  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  without  any  iudge  upon 
earth  to  define  their  feveral  rights,  and  redrefs  their  feveral 
wrongs.  But  as  all  the  members  of  fociety  are  naturally  equal, 
it  may  be  afked,  In  whole  hands  are  the  reins  of  government 
to  be  entrulted  ?  To  this  the  general  anfwer  is  eafy  ;  but  the 
application  of  it  to  particular  cafes  has  occafioned  one  half  of 
thofe  mifehiefs  which  are  apt  to  proceed  from  mifguided  poli¬ 
tical  zeal.  In  general,  all  mankind  will  agree,  that  govern¬ 
ment  fhould  be  repofed  in  fuch  uerfons,  in  whom  thofe  quali¬ 
ties  are  molt  likely  to  be  found,  the  perfection  of  which  is 
among  the  attributes  of  him  who  is  emphatically  ftyled  the 
Supreme  Bang  ;  the  three  grand '  requi files,  namely,  of  wif- 
dom,  of  goodnefs,  and  of  power:  wifdom,  to  difeern  the  real 
intereft  of  the  community;  goodnefs,  to  endeavour  always  to 
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purfue  that  real  intereft ;  and  ftrength  or  power,  to  carry  this 
knowledge  and  intention  into  action.  Thefe  are  the  natural 
foundations  of  fovereignty,  and  thefe  are  the  requisites  that 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  well  conftituted  frame  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

How  the  feveral  forms  of  government  we  now  fee  in  the 
world  at  firft  actually  began,  is  matter  of  great  uncertainty, 
and  has  occafioned  infinite  dilputes.  It  is  not  cur  bufinels  or 
intention  to  enter  into  any  of  them.  However  they  began,  or 
by  what  light  fpever  they  fubfift,  there  is  and  mull  be  in  all  of 
them  a  fupreme,  irrefiftiblje,  abfolute,  uncontrolled  authority, 
in  which  the  jura  fummi  imperii,  or  the  lights  of  fovereignty, 
reticle.  And  this  authority  is  placed  in  thofe  hands,  wherein 
(according  to  the  opinion  of  the  founders  of  fuch  refpeitive 
fiates,  either  exprellly  given  or  collected  from  their  tacit  ap¬ 
probation)  the  qualities  requifite  for  fupremacy,  wifdom,  good- 
nets,  and  power,  are  the  moft  likely  to  be  found. 

The  political  writers  of  antiquity  will  not  allow  more  than 
three  regular  forms  cf  government  :  the  firft,  when  the  fove- 
reign  power  is  lodged  in  an  aggregate  aftcmbly  confifting  of 
all  the  members  of  a  community,  which  is  called  a  democracy ; 
the  fecond,  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  council  compofed  of  feleil 
members,  and  then  it  is  ftyled  an  ariftocracy ;  the  laft,  when 
it  is  entrufted  in  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon,  and  then  it  takes 
the  name  of  a  monarchy.  All  ,  other  fpecies  of  government, 
they  fay,  are  either  corruptions  of,  or  reducible  to,  thefe  three. 

By  the  fovereign  power,  as  was  before  obferved,  is  meant 
the  making  of  laws  ;  for  wherever  that  power  refides,  all  others 
muft  conform  to  and  be  directed  by  it,  whatever  appearance 
the  outward  form  and  adminiftration  of  the  government  may 
put  on.  For  it  is  at  any  time  in  the  option  of  the  legitlature 
to  alter  that  form  and  adminiftration  by  a  new  ediil  or  rule,  and 
to  put  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  whatever  hands  it  pleafes  : 
and  all  the  other  powers  of  the  ftate  muft  obey  the  legiflative 
power  in  the  execution  of  their  feveral  funitious,  or  elfe  the 
conftitution  is  at  an  end. 

In  a  democracy,  where  the  right  of  making  laws  refides  in 
the  people  at  large,  public  virtue  or  goodnefs  of  intention  is 
more  likely  to  be  found  than  either  of  the  other  qualities  of 
government.  Popular  afiemblies  are  frequently  foolifh  in  their 
contrivance,  and  weak  in  their  execution  ;  but  generally  mean 
to  do  the  thing  that  is  right  and  juft,  and  have  always  a  degree 
of  patriotifm  or  public  fpirit.  In  ariftocracies  there  is  more 
wildom  to  be  found  than  in  the  other  forms  of  government ; 
being  compofed,  or  intended  to  be  compofed,  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
perienced  citizens  :  but  there  is  lets  honefty  than  in  a  republic, 
and  lets  ftrength  than  in  a  monarchy.  A  monarchy  is  indeed 
the  moil  powerful  of  any,  all  the  finews  of  government  being 
knit  and  united  together  in  the  hand  of  the  prince  ;  but  then 
there  is  imminent  danger  of  his  employing  that  ftrength  to 
improvident  or  oppreffive  purpofes. 

Thus  thefe  three  lpecies  of  government  have  all  of  them 
their  feveral  perfections  and  imperfections.  Democracies  are 
ufually  the  beft  calculated  to  direct  the  end  of  a  law;  arifto¬ 
cracies,  to  invent  the  means  by  which  that  end  fhall  be  obtain¬ 
ed;  and  monarchies,  to  carry  thofe  means  into  execution. 
And  the  ancients,  as  was  obferved,  had  in  general  no  idea  of 
any  other  permanent  form  of  government  but  thefe  three  :  for 
though  Cicero  declares  himfelf  of  opinion,  “  cjje  uptime  con- 
Jlitutam  rempublicam,  qua  ex  tribus  gencribus  zllis,  rcgali,  opti- 
mo,  et  populari,  Jit'  modice  confuja  ;  ’  yet  Tacitus  treats  this 
notion  of  a  mixed  government,  formed  out  of  them  all,  and 
partaking  of  the  advantages  of  each,  as  a  vifionary  whim,  and 
one  that,  if  effecled,  could  never  be  1  ailing  or  fecure. 

But,  happily  for  us  of  this  ifland,  the  Britifh  conftitution 
has  long  remained,  and  we  truft  will  long  continue,  a  ftanding 
exception  to  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  For,  as  with  us 
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the  executive  power  of  the  laws  is  lodged  in  a  fingle  perfon, 
they  have  all  the  advantages  of  ftrength  and  difpatch  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  molt  abfolute  monarchy  :  and,  as  the  legif- 
lature  of  the  kingdom  is  entruiied  to  three  diftinft  powers, 
entirely  independent  of  each  other;  firft,  the  king  ;  fecondly, 
the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  which  is  an  ariftocratical  af- 
fembly  of  perfons  felefted  for  their  piety,  their  birth,  their 
wifdom,  their  valour,  or  their  property;  and,  thirdly,  the 
houfe  of  commons,  freely  chofen  by  the  people  from  among 
themfelves,  which  makes  it  a  kind  of  democracy  ;  as  this  ag¬ 
gregate  body,  actuated  by  different  fprings  and  attentive  to 
different  interefts,  compofes  the  Britilh  parliament,  and  has 
the  fupreme  difpofal  of  every  thing,  there  can  no  inconvenience 
be  attempted  by  either  of  the  three  branches,  but  will  be  with- 
ftood  by  one  of  the  other  two,  each  branch  being  armed  with 
a  negative  power  fatficient  to  repel  any  innovation  which  it 
fhall  think  inexpedient  or  dangerous. 

Here,  then,  is  lodged  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  confti- 
tution  ;  and  lodged  as  beneficially  as  is  poffible  for  fociety. 
For  in  no  other  fhape  could  we  be  fo  certain  of  finding  the 
three  great  qualities  of  government  fo  well  and  fo  happily 
united.  If  the  fupreme  power  were  lodged  in  any  one  of  the 
three  branches  feparately,  we  mult  be  expofed  to  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  either  abfolute  monarchy,  ariltocracy,  or  democracy; 
and  fo  want  two  of  the  three  principal  ingredients  of  good 
polity,  either  virtue,  w  ifdom,  or  power.  If  it  were  lodged  in 
any  two  of  the  branches  ;  for  inftance,  in  the  king  and  houfe 
of  lords ;  our  laws  might  be  providently  made  and  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  but  they  might  not  always  have  the  good  of  the  people 
in  view  :  if  lodged  in  the  king  and  commons,  we  fhould  want 
that  circumfpebtion  and  mediatory  caution,  which  the  wifdom 
of  the  peers  is  to  afford  :  if  the  fupreme  rights  of  legiflature 
were  lodged  in  the  two  houfes  only,  and  the  king  had  no  ne¬ 
gative  upon  their  proceedings,  they  might  be  tempted  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  or  perhaps  to  abolifh  the 
kingly  office,  and  thereby  weaken  (if  not  totally  deftrov)_the 
ftrength  of  the  executive  power.  But  the  coriftitutional  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  ifland  is  fo  admirably  tempered  and  com¬ 
pounded,  that  nothing  can  endanger  or  hurt  it,  but  deftroying 
the  equilibrium  of  power  between  one  branch  of  the  legiflature 
and  the  reft.  For  if  ever  it  fhould  happen,  that  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  any  one  of  the  three  fnould  be  loft,  or  that  it  fhould 
become  fubfervient  to  the  views  of  either  of  the  other  two, 
there  would  loon  be  an  end  of  our  conftitution.  The  legifla¬ 
ture  would  be  changed  from  that  which  was  originally  let  up 
by  the  general  confent  and  fundamental  a£t  of  the  focietv  : 
and  fuch  a  change,  however  effected,  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Locke  (who  perhaps  carried  his  theory  too  far),  at  once  an 
entire  diflolution  of  the  bands  of  government ,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  thereby  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  with  liberty  to 
conftitute  to  themfelves  a  new  let; illative  power. 

Having  thus  curforily  confidered  the  three  ufual  fpecies  of 
government,  and  our  own  Angular  conftitution  feledted  and 
compounded  from  them  all,  we  proceed  to  obferve,  that,  as 
the  power  of  making  laws  commutes  the  fupreme  authority, 
fo  wherever  the  fupreme  authority  in  anv  ftate  refides,  it  is  the 
right  of  that  authority  to  make  laws;  that  is,  in  the  words  of 
our  definition,  to  pref  ril c  the  rule  of  civil  ailion.  And  this 
may  be  difeovered  from  the  very  end  and  inllitution  of  civil 
ftates.  For  a  ftate  is  a  colleiStive  body,  conrpofed  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  individuals,  united  for  their  fafety  and  convenience, 
and  intending  to  at ft  together  as  one  man.  If  it  therefore  is 
to  a£l  as  one  man,  it  ought  to  a£t  by  one  uniform  will.  But, 
inafinuch  as  political  communities  are  made  up  of  many  natural 
perfons,  each  of  whom  has  his  particular  will  and  inclination, 
thefe  feveral  wills  cannot  by  any  natural  union  be  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  or  tempered  and  dilpofed  into  a  lulling  harmony,  fo  as 


to  conftitute  and  produce  that  one  uniform  will  of  the  whole. 
It  can  therefore  be  no  otherwife  produced  than  by  a  political 
union  ;  by  the  confent  of  all  perfons  to  fubmit  their  own 
private  wills  to  the  will  of  one  man,  or  of  one  or  more 
alfemblies  of  men,  to  whom  the  fupreme  authority  is  entrufted  ; 
and  this  will  of  that  one  man,  or  aftemblage  of  men,  is  in 
different  ftates,  according  to  their  different  conftitutions,  un- 
derftood  to  be  law. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  right  of  the  fupreme  power  to  make  laws  • 
but  farther,  it  is  its  duty  likewife.  For  fince  the  refpettive 
members  are  bound  to  conform  themfelves  to  the  will  of  the 
ftate,  it  is  expedient  that  they  receive,  direilions  from  the  ftate 
declaratory  of  that  its  will.  But  as  it  is  impotiible,  in  fo  great 
a  multitude,  to  give  injunctions  to  every  particular  man,  re¬ 
lative  to  each  particular  action,  therefore  the  ftate  eftablifhes 
general  rules,  for  the  perpetual  information  and  direction  of  all 
perfons  in  all  points,  whether  of  pofitive  or  negative  duty  :  and 
this,  in  order  that  every  man  may  know  what  to  look  upon  as 
his  own,  what  as  another’s  ;  what  abfolute  and  what  relative 
duties  are  required  at  his  hands  ;  what  is  to  be  etteemed  honeft, 
diflioneft,  or  indifferent ;  what  degree  every  man  retains  of  his 
natural  liberty,  and  what  he  has  given  up  as  the  price  of  the 
benefits  of  fociety  ;  and  after  what  manner  each  perfon  is  to 
moderate  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  thofe  rights  which  the  ftate 
affigns  him,  in  order  to  promote  and  fecure  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  truth  of  the  former 
branch  of  our  definition  is  (we  trull)  fufficiently  evident  ;  that 
“municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct,  preferibed  by  the 
fupreme  power  in  a  fate!'  We  proceed  now  to  the  latter 
branch  of  it ;  that  it  is  a  rule  fo  preferibed,  “  commanding 
what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.” 

Now,  in  order  to  do  this  completely,  it  is  firft  of  all  necef- 
fary  that  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  be  eftablifhed  and 
afeertained  by  law.  And  when  this  is  once  done,  it  will  fol¬ 
low  of  courfe,  that  it  is  likewife  the  bufinefs  of  the  law,  con¬ 
fidered  as  a  rule  of  civil  conduCt,  to  enforce  thefe  rights,  and  to 
reftrain  or  redrefs  thele  wrongs.  It  remains  therefore  only  to 
eonfider,  in  what  manner  the  law  is  faid  to  afeertain  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  right  aad  wrong  ;  and  the  methods  which  it  takes  to 
command  the  one  and  prohibit  the  other. 

For  this  purpofe,  every  law  maybe  faid  to  confift  of  feveral 
parts  :  one,  declaratory  ;  whereby  the  rights  to  be  obferved, 
and  the  wrongs  to  be  efehewed,  are  clearly  defined  and  laid 
down  :  another,^! reftory  ;  whereby  the  fubjeCt  is  inftrufted 
and  enjoined  to  obferve  thofe  rights,  and  to  abftain  from  the 
commiffion  of  thofe  wrongs  :  a  third,  remedial  ;  whereby  a 
method  is  pointed  out  to  recover  a  man’s  private  rights,  or  re¬ 
drefs  his  private  wrongs  :  to  which  may  be  added  a  fourth, 
ufually  termed  the  junction  or  vindicatory  branch  of  the  law  ; 
whereby  it  is  fignilled  what  evil  or  penalty  fhall  be  incurred  by 
fuch  as  commit  any  public  wrongs,  and  tranfgrefs  or  negleCt 
their  duty. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  the  declaratory  part  of  the 
municipal  law  ;  this  depends  not  fo  much  upon  the  law  of  re¬ 
velation  or  of  nature,  as  upon  the  wifdom  and  the  will  of  the 
legitlator.  This  doctrine,  which  before  was  flightly  touched, 
deferves  a  more  particular  explication.  Thofe  rights,  then, 
which  God  and  nature  have  eftablifhed,  and  are  therefore  called 
natural  rights,  fuch  as  are  life  and  liberty,  need  not  the  aid  of 
human  laws  to  be  more  effectually  invelltd  in  every  man  than 
they  are;  neither  do  they  receive  any  additional  ftrength  when 
declared  by  the  municipal  laws  to  be  inviolable.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  no  human  legiflature  has  power  to  abridge  or  deftroy  them, 
unlefs  the  owner  fhall  himlelf  commit  fome  aCt  that  amounts 
to  a  forfeiture.  Neither  do  divine  or  natural  duties  (fuch  as, 
for  inftance,  the  worthip  of  God,  the  maintenance  of  children, 
H  h 
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and  the  like)  receive  any  ftronger  fanction  from  being  alfo  de¬ 
clared  to  be  duties  by  the  law  of  the  land  The  cafe  is  the 
fame  as  to  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  that  are  forbidden  by  the 
fuperior  laws,  and  therefore  Id)  led  mala  in  fe,  fuch  as  murder, 
theft,  and  perjury  ;  which  contrail  no  additional  turpitude 
from  being  declared  unlawful  by  the  inferior  legiilature.  For 
that  legiilature  in  all  thefe  cafes  ails  only,  as  was  before  ob- 
ferved,  in  Subordination  to  the  Great  Lawgiver,  tranferibing 
and  publishing  his  precepts.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  de¬ 
claratory  part  of  the  municipal  law  has  no  force  or  operation 
at  all,  with  regard  to  actions  that  are  naturally  and  intrinfi- 
eally  right  or  wrong. 

But  with  regal'd  to  things  in  themfelves  indifferent,  the  cafe 
is  entirely  altered.  Thefe  become  either  right  or  wrong,  juft 
or  unjuft,  duties  or  mifdemeanors,  according  as  the  municipal 
legislator  fees  proper,  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  fociety, 
and  more  effectually  carrying  on  the  purpofes  of  civil  life.  Thus 
our  own  common  law  has  declared,  that  the  goods  of  the  wife 
do  inftantly  upon  marriage  become  the  property  and  right  of 
the  hufband  ;  and  our  ftatute  law  has  declared  all  monopolies 
a  public  offence  :  yet  that  right,  and  this  offence,  have  no  foun¬ 
dation  in  nature ;  but  are  merely  created  by  the  law,  for  the 
purpofes  of  civil  fociety  And  fometimes,  where  the  thing  it- 
felf  has  its  rile  from  the  law  of  nature,  the  particular  cireum- 
ffances  and  mode  of  doing  it  become  right  or  wrong,  as  the 
laws  of  the  landfhall  direct.  Thus,  for  inftance,  in  civil  du¬ 
ties  ;  obedience  to  fuperiors  is  the  doCtrine  of  revealed  as  well 
as  natural  religion  :  b,  t  who  t’nofe  fuperiors  fhall  be,  and  in 
what  circumftances,  or  to  what  degrees  they  {ball  be  obeyed,  is 
the  province  of  human  laws  to  determine.  And  fo,  as  to  in¬ 
juries  or  crimes,  it  mult  be  left  to  our  own  legiilature  to 
decide,  in  what  cafes  the  feizing  another’s  cattle  fhall  a- 
mount  to  the  crime  of  robbery;  and  where  it  fhall  be  a  jus¬ 
tifiable  aftion,  as  when  a  landlord  takes  them  by  way  of  diftrefs 
for  rent. 

Thus  much  for  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal  law: 
and  the  directory  {lands  much  upon  the  fame  footing  ;  for  this 
virtually  includes  the  former,  the  declaration  being  ufually  col¬ 
lected  from  the  direction.  The  law  that  fays,  “  Thou  {halt 
not  fteal,”  implies  a  declaration  that  dealing  is  a  crime.  And 
we  have  feen,  that,  in  things  naturally  indifferent,  the  very 
effence  of  right  and  wrong  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the 
laws  to  do  or  to  omit  them. 

The  remedial  part  o{  a  law  is  fo  neceffary  a  confequence  of 
the  former  two,  that  laws  mull  be  very  vague  and  imperfedt 
without  it.  For  in  vain  would  rights  be  declared,  in  vain  di¬ 
rected  to  be  obferved,  if  there  were  no  method  of  recovering 
and  afferting  thofe  rights  when  wrongfully  with-held  or  in¬ 
vaded.  This  is  what  we  mean  properly,  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
protection  of  the  law.  When,  for  inftance,  the  declaratory 
part  of  the  law  has  fa  id,  “  that  the  field  or  inheritance  which 
belonged  to  Titius’s  father  is  veiled  by  his  death  in  Titius,”  and 
the  directory  part  has  “  forbidden  any  one  to  enter  on  an¬ 
other’s  property  without  the  leave  of  the  owner  j”  if  Gaius  after 
this  will  prefume  to  take  polfelfion  of  the  land,  the  remedial 
part  of  the  law  will  then  interpofe  its  office  ;  will  make  Gaius 
reftoie  the  poflfefiion  to  Titius,  and  alfo  pay  him  damages  for 
the  invafion. 

With  regard  to  the  fanCtion  of  laws,  or  the  evil  that  may  at¬ 
tend  the  breach  of  public  duties  ;  it  is  obferved,  that  human 
legiflators  have  for  the  moft  part  chofen  to  make  the  fanCtion 
of  their  laws  rather  vindicatory  than  remuneratory,  cr  to  con- 
fift  rather  in  punilhments  than  in  aCtual  particular  rewards  : 
becaufe,  in  the  firft  place,  the  quiet  enjoyment  and  protection 
of  all  our  civil  rights  and  liberties,  which  are  the  fare  and  ge¬ 
neral  confequence  of  obedience  to  the  municipal  law,  are  in 
themfelves  the  beft  and  moft  valuable  of  all  rewards  :  becaufe 
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alfo,  were  the  exercife  of  every  virtue  to  be  inforced  by  the 
propofai  of  particular  rewards,  it  were  impoffible  lor  any  ftate 
to  furnifh  llock  enough  for  fo  profufe  a  bounty  :  and  farther, 
becaufe  the  dread  of  evil  is  a  much  more  forcible  principle  of 
human  actions  than  the  profpect  of  good.  For  which  reafons, 
though  a  prudent  beftowing  of  rewards  is  fometimes  of  exqui- 
fite  ufe,  yet  we  find  that  thofe  civil  laws,  which  enforce  and  en¬ 
join  our  duty,  do  feldom,  if  ever,  propofe  any  privilege  or  gift 
to  Inch  as  obey  the  law  ;  but  do  conftantly  come  armed  with  a 
penalty  denounced  againft  tranfgreifors,  either  exprefsly  de¬ 
fining  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  puniffiment,  or  elfe  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  the  diferetion  of  the  judges,  and  thofe  who  are  in- 
trufted  with  the  care  of  putting  the  laws  in  execution. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  a  law  the  mod  effectual  is  th z  vindicatory. 
For  it  is  but  loft  labour  to  fay,  “  Do  this,  or  avoid  that,”  unlefs 
we  alfo  declare,  “  This  fhall  be  the  confequence  of  your  non- 
compliance.”  We  mud  therefore  obferve,  that  the  main 
ftrength  and  force  of  a  law,  confifts  in  the  penalty  annexed  to 
it.  Herein  is  to  be  found  the  principal  obligation  of  human, 
laws. 

Legiflators  and  their  laws  are  faid  to  compel  and  oblige  :  not 
that,  by  any  natural  violence,  they  fo  con  (train  a  man  as  to 
render  it  impoffible  for  him  to  aCt  otherwife  than  as  they  di¬ 
rect,  which  is  the  ft  rift  fenfe  of  obligation  ;  but  becaufe,  by 
declaring  and  exhibiting  a  penalty  againft  offenders,  they  bring 
it  to  pals  that  no  man  can  eafily  choofe  to  tranfgrefs  the  law ; 
fince,  by  reafon  of  the  impending  correction,  compliance  is  in  a 
high  degree  preferable  to  dilobedience.  And,  even  where  re¬ 
wards  are  propofed  as  well  as  punilhments  threatened,  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  law  Teems  chiefly  to  confift  in  the  penalty  :  for 
rewards,  in  their  nature,  can  only  perfuade  and  allure  3  no¬ 
thing  is  compulfory  but  puniffiment. 

It  is  true,  it  hath  been  holden,  and  very  juftly,  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  our  ethical  writers,  that  human  laws  are  binding  upon 
men’s  confidences.  Hut  if  that  were  the  only  or  moft  forcible 
obligation,  the  good  only  would  regard  the  laws,  and  the  bad 
would  fet  them  at  defiance.  And,  true  as  this  principle  is,  it  mult 
Hill  be  underftood  with  tome  reftritSlion.  It  holds,  we  apprehend, 
asto  rights-,  and  that,  when  the  law  has  determined  the  field  to  be¬ 
long  to  Titius,  it  is  a  matter  of  confidence  no  longer  to  withhold 
or  to  invade  it.  So  alfo  in  regard  to  natural  duties,  and  fuch  of¬ 
fences  as  are  mala  ill fe  :  here  we  are  bound  in  confcience,  be¬ 
caufe  we  are  bound  by  fuperior  laws,  before  thofe  human  laws 
were  in  being,  to  perform  the  one  and  abftain  from  the  other. 
But  in  relation  to  thofe  laws  which  enjoin  only  pofitive  duties, 
and  forbid  only  fuch  things  as  are  not  mala  in yr.but  mala  pro- 
bibi'a  merely,  without  any  intermixture  of  moral  guilt,  annexing 
a  penalty  to  non-compliance;  here  feems  to  be  confcience  no  far¬ 
ther  concerned,  than  by  directing  a  fubmiffion  to  the  penalty, 
in  cafe  of  our  breach  of  thofe  laws  :  for  otherwife  the  multitude 
of  penal  laws  in  a  ftate  would  not  only  be  looked  upon  as  an 
impolitic,  but  would  alfo  be  a  very  wicked,  thing;  if  every 
fuch  law  were  a  fnare  for  the  confcience  of  the  fubjeCt.  But 
in  thefe  cafes  the  alternative  is  offered  to  every  man  ;  “  either 
abftain  from  this,  or  fubmit  to  fuch  a  penalty  and  his  con^- 
fcience  will  be  clear,  whichever  fide  of  the  alternative  he  thinks 
proper  to  embrace.  Thus,  by  the  ftatutes  for  preferving  the 
game,  a  penalty  is  denounced  againft  every  unqualified  per- 
fon  that  kills  a  hare,  and  againft  every  perfon  who  poffefies  a 
partridge  in  Auguft.  And  fo  too,  by  other  ftatutes,  pecuniary 
penalties  are  inlliCted  for  exercifmg  trades  without  lerving  an 
apprenticeffiip  thereto,  for  ere  ring  cottages  without  annexing 
four  acres  of  land  to  each,  for  not  burying  the  dead  in  woollen, 
for  not  performing  ftatute-work  on  the  public  roads,  and  for 
innumerable  other  pofitive  mifdemeanors.  Now  thefe  pro¬ 
hibitory  laws  do  not  make  the  tranlgretfion  a  moral  oftence,  or 
fin  :  the  only  obligation  in  confcience  is  to  fubmit  to  the  pe- 
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r.alty,  if  levied.  It  mull,  however,  be  obferved,  that  we  are 
here  {peaking  of  laws  that  are  fimply  and  purely  penal,  where 
the  thing  forbidden  or  enjoined  is  wholly  a  matter  of  indiffe¬ 
rence,  and  where  the  penalty  infli&ed  is  an  adequate  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  civil  inconvenience  fuppofed  to  arile  from  the 
offence.  But  where  difobedience  to  the  law  involves  in  it  alfo 
any  degree  of  public  mifchief  or  private  injury,  there  it  falls 
within  our  former  diftinCUon,  and  is  alfo  an  offence  againft 
confcience. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  definition  laid  down  of  a 
municipal  law ;  and  have  fhown  that  it  is  “  a  rule — of  civil 
conduCI — prefcribed — by  the  fupreme  power  in  a  Hale — com¬ 
manding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong  in 
the  explication  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  interweave  a 
few  ufeful  principles,  concerning  the  nature  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  obligation  of  human  laws.  Before  we  conclude 
this  part,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a  few  obfervations  con¬ 
cerning  the  interpretation  of  laws. 

When  any  doubt  arofe  upon  the  conftru&ion  of  the  Roman 
laws,  the  ufage  was  to  ftate  the  cafe  to  the  emperor  in  writing, 
and  take  his  opinion  upon  it.  This  was  certainly  a  bad  me¬ 
thod  of  interpretation.  To  interrogate  the  legiflature  to  de¬ 
cide  particular  difputes,  is  not  only  endlefs,  but  affords  great 
room  for  partiality  and  oppreffion.  The  anfwers  of  the  em¬ 
peror  were  called  his  refcripts,  and  thefe  had  in  fucceeding 
cafes  the  force  of  perpetual  laws;  though  they  ought  to  be 
carefully  diftinguifhed,  by  every  rational  civilian,  from  thofe 
general  conftitutions  which  had  only  the  nature  of  things  for 
their  guide.  The  emperor  Macrinus,  as  his  hiftorian  Capito- 
linus  informs  us,  had  once  refolved  to  abolifh  thefe  refcripts, 
and  retain  only  the  general  edicts :  he  could  not  bear  that  the 
hafty  and  crude  anfwers  of  fuch  princes  as  Com  modus  and  Ca- 
racalla  (hould  be  reverenced  as  laws.  But  Juftinian  thought 
otherwife,  and  he  has  preferved  them  all.  In  like  manner  the 
canon  laws,  or  decretal  epiftles  of  the  popes,  are  all  of  them 
refcripts  in  the  ftri&eft  fenfe.  Contrary  to  all  true  forms  of 
reafoning,  they  argue  from  particulars  to  generals. 

The  faireft  and  mod  rational  method  to  interpret  the  will 
of  the  legiflator,  is  by  exploring  his  intentions  at  the  time 
when  the  law  was  made,  by  figns  the  moll  natural  and  pro¬ 
bable.  And  thefe  figns  are  either  the  words,  the  context,  the 
fubjedl-matter,  the  effeCls  and  confequence,  or  the  fpirit  and 
reafon  of  the  law.  Let  us  take  a  fhort  view  of  them  all. 

1.  Words  are  generally  to  be  underftood  iu  their  ufual  and 
moft  known  fignification  ;  not  fo  much  regarding  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  grammar,  as  their  general  ancj  popular  ule.  Thus 
the  law  mentioned  by  Puffendorff,  which  forbad  a  layman  to 
lay  hands  on  a  prieft,  was  adjudged  to  extend  to  him  who  had 
hurt  a  prieft  with  a  weapon.  Again  :  terms  of  art,  or  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  mull  be  taken  according  to  the  acceptation  of  the 
learned  in  each  art,  trade  and  fcience.  So  in  the  adl  of  fettle- 
irient,  where  the  crown  of  England  is  limited  “  to  the  princefs 
Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  proteftants,”  it  becomes 
neceffary  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  lawyers,  to  afcertain  the 
precife  idea  of  the  words  “  heirs  of  her  body  which  in  a  le¬ 
gal  fenfe  comprife  only  certain  of  her  lineal  defcendants. 
Laftly,  where  words  are  clearly  repugnant  in  two  laws,  the 
latter  law  takes  place  of  the  elder  ;  leges  pofieriores  priores  con- 
trarias  alrogant,  is  a  maxim  of  univerfal  iaw,  as  well  as  of  our 
own  conftitutions.  And  accordingly  it  was  laid  down  by  a 
law  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome,  dhiod populus  pofiremum jujffit , 
id  jus  ratum  ejlo . 

2.  If  words  happen  to  be  ftill  dubious,  we  may  eftablifh 
their  meaning  from  the  context-,  with  which  it  may  be  of  An¬ 
gular  ufe  to  compare  a  word  or  a  fentence,  whenever  they  are 
ambiguous,  equivocal,  or  intricate.  Thus  the  proeme,  or 
preamble,  is  often  called  in  to  help  the  conftru&ion  of  an  adl 
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of  parliament.  Of  the  fame  nature  and  ufc  is  the  companion 
of  a  law  with  other  laws  that  are  made  by  the  fame  legiflator, 
that  have  l'ome  affinity  with  the  fubjeCl,  or  that  exprefsly  re¬ 
late  to  the  fame  point.  Thus,  when  the  law  of  England  de¬ 
clares  murder  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  we  muff 
refort  to  the  fame  law  of  England  to  learn  what  tjie  benefit  of 
clergy  is  :  and,  when  the  common  law  cenfures  fimoniacal  con¬ 
tracts,  it  affords  great  light  to  the  fubjeCt  to  confider  what  the 
canon  law  has  adjudged  to  be  fi.mony. 

3.  As  to  the  fitbjeil  matter,  words  are  always  to  be  under¬ 
ftood  as  having  a  regard  thereto  ;  for  that  is  always  fuppofed 
to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  legiflator,  and  all  his  expreffions  direCRd 
to  that  end.  Thus,  when  a  law  of  Edward  III.  forbids  all 
ecclefiaftical  perfons  to  purchafe  provifions  at  Rome,  it  might 
feem  to  prohibit  the  buying  of  grain  and  other  victual  ;  but 
when  we  confider  that  the  ftatute  was  made  to  reprefsthe  ufur- 
pations  of  the  papal  fee,  and  that  the  nominations  to  benefices 
by  the  pope  were  called  provifions ,  we  ftiall  fee  that  the  reftraint 
is  intended  to  be  laid  upon  fuch  provifions  only. 

4.  As  to  the  eft’efts  and  confequence,  the  rule  is,  That  where 
words  bear  either  none,  or  a  very  abfurd  fignification,  if  lite¬ 
rally  underftood,  we  muft  a  little  deviate  from  the  received 
fenfe  of  them.  Therefore  the  Bolognian  law,  mentioned  bv 
Puffendorf,  which  enaCted  “  that  whoever  drew  blood  in  the 
ftreets  fhould  be  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  lcverity,’’  was  held 
after  long  debate  not  to  extend  to  the  furgeon  who  opened  the 
vein  of  a  perfon  that  fell  down  in  the  ftreet  with  a  fit. 

5.  But,  laftly,  the  moft  univerfal  and  effeftual  way  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  when  the  words  are  du¬ 
bious,  is  t>y  confidering  the  reafon  and  fpirit  of  it,  or  the  caute 
which  moved  the  leg  fiator  to  enaCt  it.  For  when  this  reafon 
ceafes,  the  law  itfelf  ought  likewife  to  ceafe  with  it.  An  in- 
ftance  of  this  is  given  in  a  cafe  put  by  Cicero,  or  whoever  was 
the  author  of  the  rhetorical  treatife  inferibed  to  Herennius; 
There  was  a  law,  That  thofe  who  in  a  ftorm  forfook  the  fliip 
fhould  forfeit  all  property  therein,  and  the  fliip  and  lading 
fhould  belong  entirely  to  thofe  who  ftaid  in  it.  In  a  danger¬ 
ous  tempeft,  all  the  mariners  forfook  thelhip,  except  only  one 
fick  paflenger,  who  by  reafon  of  his  difeafe  was  unable  to  get 
out  and  efcape.  By  chance  the  (hip  came  fafe  to  port.  The¬ 
ft  ek  man  kept  poft'effion,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  law. 
Nowhere  all  the  learned  agree,  that  the  fick  man  is  not  wirhin 
the  reafon  of  the  law  ;  for  the  reafon  of  making  it  was,  to  give 
encouragement  to  fuch  as  fhould  venture  their  lives  to  lave  the 
veffel  :  but  this  is  a  merit  which  he  could  never  pretend  to, 
who  neither  ftaid  in  the  fliip  upon  that  account,  nor  contributed 
any  thing  to  its  prefervation. 

From  this  method  of  interpreting  laws  by  the  reafon  of  them, 
arifes  what  we  call  equity :  which  is  thus  defined  by  Grotius, 
“  the  correClion  of  that,  wherein  the  law  (by  reafon  of  its  uni- 
verfality)  is  deficient.”  For  fince  in  laws  all  cates  cannot  be 
forefeen  or  exprefled,  it  is  neceffary,  that,  when  the  general  de¬ 
crees  of  the  law  come  to  be  applied  to  particular  cafes,  there 
fhould  be  fomewhere  a  power  veiled  of  defining  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  which  (had  they  been  forefeen)  the  legiflator  himfelf 
would  have  exprefled.  And  thefe  are  the  cafes  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Grotius,  “  lex  non  ex  a  die  definit,  fed  arbtrio  loni 
viri  permittit." 

Equity  thus  depending,  eflentially,  upon  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances  of  each  individual  cafe,  there  can  be  no  eltablilhed 
rules  and  fixed  precepts  of  equity  laid  down,  without  deltroy- 
ing  its  very  efi'ence,  and  reducing  it  to  a  pofitive  law.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  liberty  of  confidering  all  cafes  in  an 
equitable  light  muft  not  be  indulged  too  far ;  left  thereby  wc 
deftroy  all  law,  and  leave  the  decifion  of  every  queftion  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  breaft  of  the  judge.  And  law,  without  equity, 
though  hard  and  dilagrceable,  is  much  more  defirable  for  the 
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public  good,  than  equity  without  law ;  which  would  make 
every  judge  a  legiflator,  and  introduce  moll  infinite  confufion  : 
as  there  would  then  be  almotl  as  many  different  rules,  of  action 
laid  down  in  our  courts,  as  there  are  differences  of  capacity 
and  fentiment  in  t lie  human  mind. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  nature  of  laws  in  general,  we 


fhall  proceed  to  give  a  view  of  the  particular  law  of  our  own 
country.  The  Engliffi  law,  however,  being  too  extenfive  to 
admit  of  detail  in  a  body,  we  can  only  here  give  fuch  a  fketch 
of  it  as  may  be  fufficient  to  fhow  the  connection  of  its  parts  ; 
but  the  principal  of  thefe  parts  themfelves  are  explained  at 
large,  under  their  proper  names,  in  the  general  alphabet. 


PART  II. 

The  LAW  of  ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  municipal  law  of  England,  or  the  rule  of  civil  con¬ 
duct  preferibed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom,  may  with 
■sufficient  propriety  be  divided  into  two  kinds:  the  lex  non 
Jcripta ,  the  unwritten  or  common  law,  and  the  lex  Jcripta, 
the  written  or  flatute  law. 

Tire  lex  non  Jcripta,  or  unwritten  law,  includes  not  only  ge¬ 
neral  cuftoms,  or  the  common  law  properly  fo  called  ;  butalfo 
the  particular  cuftoms  of  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
likewife  thofe  particular  laws  that  are  by  cuftom  oblerved  only 
in  certain  courts  and  jurifdidlions. 

In  calling  thefe  parts  of  the  law  leges  non  Jcripta,  we  would 
not  be  underftood  as  if  all  thofe  laws  were  at  prefent  merely 
oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former  ages  to  the  prefent 
folely  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  in  the  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  letters  which  formerly  overfpread  the  whole 
weftern  world,  all  laws  were  entirely  traditional;  for  this  plain 
reafon,  that  the  nations  among  which  they  prevailed  had  but 
little  idea  of  writing.  Thus  the  Britiffi  as  well  as  the  Gallic 
druids  committed  all  their  laws  as  well  as  learning  to  memory  ; 
and  it  is  faid  of  the  primitive  Saxons  here,  as  well  as  their 
brethren  on  the  continent,  that  leges  Jola  memoria  et  vju 
retinebant.  But,  with  us  at  prefent,  the  monuments  and 
evidences  of  our  legal  cuftoms  are  contained  in  the  records  of 
the  feveral  courts  of  juftice,  in  books  of  reports  and  judicial 
decifions,  and  in  the  treatifes  of  learned  fages  of  the  profeffion, 
preferved  and  handed  down  to  us  from  the  times  of  higheft 
antiquity.  However,  we  therefore  ftyle  thefe  pattsof  our  law 
leges  non  Jcripta,  becaufe  their  original  inftitution  and  authority 
are  not  fet  down  in  writing,  as  a£ls  of  parliament  are;,  but 
they  receive  their  binding  power,  and  the  force  of  laws,  by 
long  and  immemorial  ufage,  and  by  their  univerfal  reception 
throughout  the  kingdom  :  in  like  manner  as  Aldus  Gellius  de¬ 
fines  the  jus  non  Jcriptum  to  be  that  which  is  tacito  ct  illiterate) 
hominum  confaju  et  moribus  e.'prejjum. 

Our  ancient  lawyers,  and  particularly  Forttfcue,  infill  with 
abundance  of  warmth,  that  thefe  cuftoms  are  as  old  as  the 
primitive  Britons,  and  continued  down  through  the  feveral 
mutations  of  government  and  inhabitants,  to  the  prefent  time, 
unchanged  and  unadulterated.  This  may  be  the  cafe  as  to 
fome.  But  in  general,  as  Mr.  Selden  in  his  notes  obferves, 
th  is  affertion  mull  be  underftood  with  many  grains  of  allow¬ 
ance;  and  ought  only  to  fignify,  as  the  truth  feenrs  to  be,  that 
there  never  was  any  formal  exchange  of  one  fyftem  of  laws  for 
another:  though  doubtlefs,  by  the  intermixture  of  adventitious 
nations,  the  Romans,  the  Pi  cl  a,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and 
the  Normans,  they  mult  have  infenfibly  introduced  and  in¬ 
corporated  many  of  their  own  cuftoms  with  thofe  that  were 
before  eftablifhed ;  thereby,  in  all  probability,  improving  the 
texture  and  wifdom  of  the  whole,  by  the  accumulated  wifdom 
of  divers  particular  countries.  Our  Jaws,  faith  Lord  Bacon, 


are  mixed  as  our  language  ;  and  as  our  language  is  fo  much  the 
richer,  the  laws  are  the  more  complete. 

And  indeed  our  antiquarians  and  firft  biltorians  do  all 
pofitively  allure  us,  that  our  body  of  laws  is  of  this  compound¬ 
ed  nature.  For  they  tell  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the 
local  cuftoms  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  kingdom  were  grown 
fo  various,  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  compile  his  dome- 
book,  or  liber  judicialis,  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom.  This  book  is  faid  to  have  been  extant  fo  late  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  but  is  now  unfortunately  loft.  It  contained. 
We  may  probably  fuppofe,  the  principal  maxims  of  the  com- 
moh  law,  the  penalties  for  mifdemeanors,  and  the  forms  of 
judicial  proceedings.  Thus  much  may  at  lead  be  collefled 
from  that  injundlion  to  obferve  it,  which  we  find  in  the  laws  of 
king  Edward  the  elder,  the  fon  of  Alfred.  Omnibus  qui 
rdpublica  prajunt  et'iam  atque  etiani  mando,  ut  omnibus  cequos 
Je  preebeant  juidices,  perinde  ac  in  judiciah  libro Jcriptum  bibetur  : 
ncc  quiquam  formiaent  quin  jus  commune  audaBcr  Id ereque 
dicant. 

But  the  irruption  and  eftabliffiment  of  the  Danes  in  England, 
which  followed  loon  after,  introduced  new  cuftoms,  and  caufed 
this  code  of  Alfred  in  many  provinces  to  fall  into  difufe,  or  at 
leaftto  be  mixed  and  debafed  with  other  laws  of  a  coarfer  alloy. 
So  that,  about  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century  there  were 
three  princ:pal  fyftems  of  laws  prevailing  in  different  diltrifls. 
i.  The  Mercen  Lage,  or  Mercian  laws,  which  were  obferyed 
in  many  of  the  inland  counties,  and  thofe  -bordering  on  the 
principality  of  Wales,  the  retreat  of  the  ancient  Britons;  and 
therefore  very  probably  intermixed  with  the  Britiffi  or  Drtiidi- 
cnl  cuftoms.  2.  The  Weft  Saxon  Lage,  or  laws  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  which  obtained  in  the  counties  to  the  fouth  and  weft 
of  the  iftand,  from  Kent  to  Devonlhire.  Thefe  were  probably 
much  the  fame  with  the  laws  of  Alfred  above-mentioned,  being 
the  municipal  law  of  the  far  mod  confiderable  part  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  particularly,  including  Berkshire,  the  feat  of  his 
peculiar  refidence.  ,3.  The  Bane  Lage,  or  Daniffi  law,  the 
very  name  of  which  l'peaks  its  original  and  compofition..  This 
was  principally  maintained  in  the  reft  of  the  midland  counties, 
and  alfo  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  the  part  moft  expofed  to  the  vifits 
of  that  piratical  people.  As  for  the  very  northern  provinces, 
they  were  at  that  time  under  a  diftinft  government. 

Out  of  thefe  three  laws,  Roger  Hoveden  and  Ranulphus 
Ceftrenfis  inform  us,  king  Edward  the  confefl'or  extrabled  one 
uniform  law,  or  digeft  of  laws,  to  be  oblerved  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  though  Hoveden  and  the  author  of  an  old 
manufeript  chronicle  allure  us  likew:!e,  that  this  work  was 
projected  and  begun  by  his  grandfather  king  Edgar.  And  in¬ 
deed  a  general  digeft  of  the  fame  nature  has  been  conftantly 
found  expedient,  and  therefore  put  in  pradlice  by  other  great 
nations,  which  were  formed  from  an  aifemblage  of  little  pro¬ 
vinces,  governed  by  peculiar  cuftoms.  As  in  Portugal,  under 
king  Edward,  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  In 
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Spain,  under  Alonzo  X.  who  about  the  year  1 2  50  executed  the 
plan  of  his  father  St.  Ferdinand,  and  collected  all  the  provin¬ 
cial  cuftoms  into  one  uniform  law,  in  the  celebrated  code 
entitled  Las  parhdas.  And  in  Sweden,  about  the  fame  era,  a 
univerfal  body  of  common  law  was  compiled  out  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  cuftoms  eftablifhed  by  the  laghman  of  every  province, 
and  entitled  the  land’s  lagb,  being  analogous  to  the  common 
law  of  England. 

Both  thefe  undertakings  of  king  Edgar  and  Edward  the 
confeflor  leem  "to  have  been  no  more  than  a  new  edition,  or 
frefli  promulgation,  of  Alfred's  code  or  dome  book,  with  fueh 
additions  and  improvements  as  the  experience  of  a  century  and 
an  half  had  fuggefted.  For  Alfred  is  generally-  ftyled  by  the 
lame  hiltorians  the  le.gu.rn  Anglicanamm  ccnditor ,  as  Edward 
the  con’effor  is  the  reftitutor.  Thefe,  however,  are  the  laws 
which  our  hiftories  fo  often  mention  under  the  name  of  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  conf/jfor ;  which  our  anceftors  ltruggled 
fo  hardly  to  maintain,  under  the  firti  princes  of  the  Norman 
line;  and  which  fubfequent  princes  fo  frequently  promifed  to 
keep  and  to  reftore,  as  the  molt  popular  aft  they  could  do,  when 
p reded  by  foreign  emergencies  or  domeftic  difeontents.  Thefe 
ate  the  laws,  that  fo  vigoroully  withft^od  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  civil  law  ;  which  eftablifhed  in  the  12th  century  a  new 
Ron  an  empire  over  the  moft  of  the  ftates  on  the  continent ; 
Hates  that  have  loft,  and  perhaps  upon  that  account,  their 
political  liberties;  while  the  free  conftitution  of  England,  per 
haps  upon  the  fame  account,  has  been  rather  improved  than 
debated.  Thefe,  in  fhort,  are  the  laws  which  gave  ri  c  and 
origin  to  that  colleiftion  of  maxims  and  cuftoms  which  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  common  law.  A  name  either  given 
to  it,  in  contradiftinHion  to  other  laws,  as  the  ftatute  law,  the 
civil  law,  the  law  merchant,  and  the  like;  or,  more  probably, 
as  a  law  common  to  all  the  realm,  th 0.  jus  commune  or folcriglt, 
mentioned  by  king  Edward  the  elder,  after  the  abolition  of 
the  feveral  provincial  cuftoms  and  particular  laws  beforemen- 
tioned. 

But  though  this  is  the  moft  likely  foundation  of  this  col¬ 
lection  of  maxims  and  cuftoms  ;  yet  the  maxims  and  cuftoms, 
fo  collefted,  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  memory  or  hiftory 
can  reach  :  nothing  being  more  difficult  than  to  afeertain  the 
precil’e  beginning  and  firlt  fpring  of  an  ancient  and  long  efta- 
bliftied  cultoni.  Whence  it  is,  that  in  our  law  the  goodnefs 
of  a  cuftom  depends  upon  its  having  been  ufed  time  out  of 
mind  ;  or,  in  the  folemnity  of  our  legal  phrafe,  time  whereof 
the  mem  ry  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  This  it  is 
that  gives  it  its  weight  and  authority ;  and  of  this  nature  are 
the  maxims  and  cuftoms  which  compofe  the  common  law,  or 
lexvonfcnpta,  of  this  kingdom. 

This  unwritten, 'or  common  law,  is  properly  diftinguilhable 
into  three  kinds:  1.  General  cuftoms;  which  are  the  univerfal 
rule  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  form  the  common  law  in  its 
ftri&er  and  more  ufual  fignification.  2.  Particular  cuftoms; 
which  for  the  moft  part  afteCt  only  the  inhabitants  cf  particular 
diftridts.  3.  Certain  particular  laws  ;  which  by  cuftom  are 
adopted  and  ufed  by  fome  particular  courts,  of  pretty  general 
and  extenfive  jurifdiCtion. 

I.  As  to  general  cuftoms,  or  the  common  law  properly  fo 
called  ;  this  is  that  law,  by  which  proceedings  and  determina¬ 
tions  in  the  king's  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  are  guided  and 
directed.  This,  for  the  moft  part,  fettles  the  courfe  in  which 
lands  defeend  by  inheritance  ;  the  manner  and  torm  ot  ac¬ 
quiring  and  transferring  property  :  the  folemnities  and  obliga¬ 
tion  of  contracts  ;  the  rules  of  expounding  willsr  deetja,  and 
adls  of  parliament  ;  the  refpeftive  remedies  of  civil  injuries; 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  temporal  offences,  with  the  manner  and 
degree  of  punifbment,  and  an  infinite  number  of  minuter  par¬ 
ticulars,  which  difi'ufe  thcjnl’elves  as  extenftvely  as  the  ordinary 
Vo l.  V, 


diftributiun  of  comYnon  juftice  requires.  Thus,  for  example, 
that  there  ffial!  be  four  fuperiox  courts  of  record,  the  chancery, 
the  king’s  bench,  the  common  pleas,  and  the  exchequer; — 
that  the  eldeft  fon  alone  is  heir  to  his  anc  ftor ;  -  that  pro¬ 
perty  may  be  acquired  and  transferred  i  y  writing; — that  a  deed 
is  of  no  validity  unlefs  fealed  and  delivered  ;—  that  wills  (hall  be 
conftrued  more  favourably,  and  deeds  more  ftriCily  ; — that 
money  lent  upon  bond  is  recoverable  by  action  of  debt ; — that 
breaking  the  public  peace  is  an  offence,  and  punifhable  by  fine 
■and  in>prifon,ment  : — -all  thefe  are  doftrincs  that  are  not  fet 
down  in  any  written  ftatute  or  ordinance;  but  depend  merely 
upon  immemorial  ufage,  that  is,  upon  common  law,  for  their 
fupport. 

Some  have  divided  the  common  law  into  two  principal' 
grounds  or  foundations  :  1.  Eftablifhed  cuftoms;  fuch  as  that, 
where  there  are  three  brothers,  the  eldeft  brother  (hall  be  heir 
to  the  fecopd,  in.exclufion  of  the  youngeft  :  and,  a.  Eftablifti- 
ed  rules  and  maxims  ;  as,  “  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong, 

“  that  no  man  fhall  be  bound  to  accufe  himfelf/’  and  the  like. 
But  thele  feem  to  he  one  and  the  fame  thing.  For  the  au¬ 
thority  of  thefe  maxims  lefts  entirely  upon  general  reception 
and  ufage;  and  the  only  method  of  proving  that  this  or  that 
maxim  is  a  rule  of  the  common  laws  is  by  fhowing  that  it 
hath  been  always  the  cuftom  to  obferve  it. 

But  here  a  very  natural,  and  very  material,  queftion  arifes  :  < 
How  are  thefe  cuftoms  or  maxims  to  be  known,  and  by  whom 
is  their  validity  to  he  determined  ?  The  anfwer  is,  By  the  judges 
in  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice.  They  are  the  depository  of  the 
laws  ;  the  living  oracles  who  muft  decide  in  all  cafes  of  doubt, 
and  who  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  decide  according  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  Their  knowledge  of  that  iaw  is  derived  from  ex« 
perience  and  ftudy ;  from  the  viginti  annorum  lucub  raft  ones, 
which  Fortefcue  mentions;  and  from  being  long  perfonally 
accuftomed  to  the  judicial  decifions  of  their  predecellors.  And 
indeed  thefe  judicial  decifions  are  the  principal  and  moft  au¬ 
thoritative  evidence,  that  can  be  given,  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a 
cuftom  as  (hall  form  a  part  of  the  common  law.  The  judgment 
itfelf,  and  all  the  proceedings  previous  thereto,  are  carefully 
regiftered  and  preferved  under  the  name  of  records ,  in  public 
repertories  fet  apart  for  that  particular  purpofe  ;  and  to  them 
frequent  recourle  is  had,  when  any  critical  quellion  arifes,  in 
the  determination  of  which  former  precedents  may  give  light 
or  afiiftance.  And  therefore,  even  fo  early  as  the  conqueft,, 
we  find  the pue ! enter um  memor'ia  eveniorum  reckoned  up  as  one 
of  the  chief  qualifications  of  thole  who  were  field  to  be  legibus 
patrne  opiime in/lituti.  For  it  is  an  eftablifhed. ru'e,  to  abide  by 
fortnir  precedents,  where  the  fame  points  come  again  in  litiga¬ 
tion  :  as  well  to  keep  the  fcale  of  juftice  even  and  fteady,  and 
not  liable  to  waver  with  every  new  judge’s  opinion  ;  as  alfo  be- 
caufe  the  law  in  that  cafe  being  folemnly  declared  and  deter¬ 
mined,  what  before  was  uncertain,  and  perhaps  indifferent,  is 
now  become  a  permanent  rule,  which  it  is  not  in  the  breaft  of 
any  fubfequent  judge  to  alter  or  vary  from  according- to  his  pri¬ 
vate  fentiments:  he  being  (worn  to  determine,  not  according 
to  his  own  private  judgement,  hut  according  W  Vhe  known  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  the  land ;  not  delegated  to  pronounce  a  new 
law,  but  to  maintain  and  expound  the  old  one  Yet  this  rule 
admits  of  exception,  where  the  former  determination  is  moft 
evidently  contrary  to  reafon;  much  more  it  it  be  contrary  to 
the  divine  law/.  But,  evendn  fuch  cafes,  the  fubfequent  judges 
do  not  pretend  to  make  a  new  law,  but  to  vindicate  the  old  one 
from  mifreprefentation.  For  if  it  be  found  that  the  former  de- 
cifion  is  manifeftly  abfurd  or  unjuft,  it  is  declared,  not  that 
fuch  a  fentence  was  bad  law,  but  that  it  was  not  law  ;  that,  js, 
that  it  is  not  the  eftabliflied  cuftom  of  the  realm,  as  has  been 
erroneoufly  determined.  And  hence  it  is  that  our  lawyers  are 
with  juftice  to  copious  in  their  encomiums  on  the  rcafon  of  tfafr 
I  i 
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common  law  ;  that  they  tell  us,  that  the  law  is  the  perfe&iori 
■of  reafon,  that  it  always  intends  to  conform  thereto,  and  that 
•what  is  not  reafon  is  not  law.  Not  that  the  particular  reafon 
of  every  rule  in  the  law  can  at  this  diftance  of  time  be  always 
precifely  alfigned  ;  but  it  is  fu  file  sent  that  there  be  nothing  in 
♦he  rule  flatly  contradictory  to  reafon,  and  then  the  law  will 
prefume  it  to  be  well  founded.  And  it  hath  been  an  ancient 
obfervation  in  the  laws  of  England,  that  whenever  a  (landing 
rule  of  law,  o;  which  the  reafon  perhaps  could  not  be  remem¬ 
bered  or  difeerned,  hath  been  wantonly  broken  in  upon  by 
olatutes  or  new  refolutions,  the  wifdom  of  the  rule  hath  in  the 
end  appeared  from  the  inconveniences  that  have  followed  the 
innovation. 

The  do&rine  of  the  law  then  is  this:  That  precedents  and 
•rules  mull  be  followed,  uniefs  flatly  abfurd  or  unjutl :  for 
though  their  reafon  be  not  obvious  at  firlt  view,  yet  we  owe 
fuch  a  deference  to  former  times,  as  not  to  fuppofe  they  afted 
wholly  without  confideration.  To  illuflxate  this  doilrine  by 
examples.  It  has  been  determined,  time  out  of  mind,  that  a 
•brother  of  the  half  blood  fhal!  never  fucceed  as  heir  to  the  eftate 
.of  his  half  brother,  but  it  (hall  rather  elcheat  to  the  king,  or 
other  fuperior  lord.  Now  this  is  a  pofitive  law,  fixed  and 
eftablifhed  by  cuftom  ;  which  cuftom  is  evidenced  by  judicial 
decifions  ;  and  therefore  can  never  be  departed  from  by  any 
modem  judge  without  a  breach  of  his  oath  and  the  law.  For 
herein  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  natural  juftice  ;  though  the 
artificial  reafon  of  it,  drawn  from  the  feodal  law,  may  not  be 
quite  obv'ous  to  every  body.  And  therefore,  on  account  of  a 
fuppofed  hardfhip  upon  the  half  brother,  a  modern  judge 
might  with  it  had  been  otherwife  fettled  ;  yet  it  is  not  in  his 
ynTwcr  to  aiter  it.  But  if  any  court  were  now  to  determine, 
that  an  elder  brother  of  the  half  blood  might  enter  upon  and 
feize  any  lands  that  were  purchafed  by  his  younger  brother, 
no  fubfequent  judges  would  fcruple  to  declare  that  fuch  prior 
determination  was  unjufi,  was  unreafonable,  and  therefore  was 
not  law.  So  that  the  law,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  are 
not  always  convertible  terms,  or  one  and  the  fame  thing;  fince 
it  fometimes  may'  happen  that  the  judge  may  miftake  the  law. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule, 

That  the  decifions  of  courts  of  juftice  are  the  evidence  of 
what  is  common  law;”  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  civil 
law,  what  the  emperor  had  once  determined  was  to  ferve  for  a 
guide  for  the  future. 

The  decifions  therefore  of  courts  are  held  in  the  higheft  re¬ 
gard,  and  are  not  only  preferved  as  authentic  records  in  the 
treafuries  of  the  feveral  courts,  but  are  handed  out 'to  public 
view  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  reports  which  furnifh  the 
lawyer’s  library.  Thefe  reports  are  hiftories  of  the  feveral 
cafes,  with  a  fhort  fummary  of  the  proceedings,  which  are  pre¬ 
ferved  at  large  in  the  record  ;  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  and 
the  reafops  the  court  gave  for  its  judgment;  taken  down  in 
fhort  notes  by  perfons  prefent  at  the  determination.  And  thefe 
ferve  as  indexes  to,  and  alio  to  explain,  the  records  ;  which 
always,  in  matters  of  confequence  and  nicety,  the  judges  direft 
to  be  fearched.  T  he  reports  are  extant  in  a  regular  feries  from 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  II.  inclufive ;  and  from  his  time  to 
that  of  Henry  VIII.  were  taken  by  the  prothonotaries,  or  chief 
feribes  of  the  court,  at  the  expence  of  the  crown,  and  publifhed 
annually',  whence  they'  are  known  under  the  denomination  of 
thej year-books.  And  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  this  beneficial 
cuftom  had,  under  proper  regulations,  been  continued  to  this 
day;  for  though  king  James  I.  at  the  inflance  of  lord  Bacon, 
appointed  two  reporters,  with  a  handfome  flipend,  for  this 
purpofe  ;  yet  that  wife  institution  was  foon  neglected,  and  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  prefent  time  this  tafk  has  been 
executed  by  many  private  and  cotemporary’  hands  ;  who  fome- 
times  through  hafie  and  inaccuracy,  fometimes  through  mif¬ 


take  and  want  of  (kill,  have  publtihed  very  crude  and  imper¬ 
fect  (perhaps  contradictory)  accounts  of  one  and  the  fame  de¬ 
termination.  Some  of  the  molt  valuable  of  the  ancient  reports 
are  thofe  publifhed  by'  lord  chief  juftice  Coke  ;  a  man  of  infi¬ 
nite  learning  in  his  profetfion,  though  not  a  little  infeCted  with 
the  pedantry  and  quaintnefs  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  which 
appear  ftrongly  in  all  his  works.  However,  his  writings  are 
fo  highly  efteemed,  that  they  are  generally  cited  without  the 
author’s  name. 

Befides  thefe  reporters,  there  are  alfo  other  authors,  to  whom. 
great  veneration  and  refpeCt  are  paid  by  the  (Indents  of  the 
common  law.  Such  are  Glanvil  and  BraCIon,  Britton  and 
Fleta,  L’ttleton  and  Fitzherbert,  with  fome  others  of  ancient 
date,  whofe  treatifes  are  cited  as  authority  ;  and  are  evidence 
that  cafes  have  formerly  happened  in  which  fuch  and  fuch 
points  were  determined,  which  are  now  become  fettled  and  firft 
principles.  One  of  the  laft  of  thefe  methodical  writers  in 
point  of  time,  whofe  works  are  of  any'  intrinfic  authority  in 
the  courts  of  juftice,  and  do  not  entirely  depend  on  the  ftrength 
of  their  quotations  from  older  authors,  is  the  fame  learned 
judge  we  have  juft  mentioned,  Sir  Edward  Coke  ;  who  hath 
written  four  volumes  of  Inllitutes,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  them, 
though  they  have  little  of  the  inftitutional  method  to  warrant 
fuch  a  title.  The  firft  volume  is  a  very  extenfive  comment 
upon  a  little  excellent  treatife  of  tenures,  compiled  by  judge 
Littleton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  This  comment  is  a  rich 
mine  of  valuable  common-law  learning,  collebfed  and  heaped 
together  from  the  ancient  reports  and  year-books,  but  greatly 
defedlive  in  method.  The  fecond  volume  is  a  comment  upon 
many  old  a£ts  of  parliament,  without  any  lyftematical  order  : 
the  third,  a  more  methodical  treatife  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown  ; 
and  the  fourth,  an  account  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  courts. 

Arid  thus  much  for  the  firft  ground  and 'chief  corner-ftone 
of  the  laws  of  England  ;  which  is  general  immemorial  cuftom, 
or  common  law,  from  time  to  time  declared  in  the  decifions  of 
the  courts  of  juftice  ;  which  decifions  are  preferved  among  the 
public  records,  explained  in  the  reports,  and  digefted  for  gene¬ 
ral  ufe  in  the  authoritative  writings  of  the  venerable  fages  of 
the  law.  : 

The  Roman  law,  as  praflifed  in  the  times  of  its  liberty, 
paid  alfo  a  great  regard  to  culiom  ;  but  not  lb  much  as  our  law : 
it  only  then  adopting  it  when  the  written  law  was  deficient. 
Though  the  reafons  alleged  in  the  Digeft  will  fully'  jullify  our 
practice  in  making  it  of  equal  authority  with,  when  it  is  not 
contradicted  by',  the  written  law.  “  For  fince  (fays  Julianus) 
the  written  law  binds  us  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  it  is 
approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  people,  therefore  thofe  laws 
which  the  people  have  approved  without  writing  ought  alfo  to 
bind  every  body.  For  where  is  the  difference,  whether  the 
people  declare  their  affent  to  a  law  by  fuffrage,  or  by  a  uniform 
courfe  of  adding  accoidingly  ? Thus  did  they  reafon  while 
Rome  had  fome  remains  of  her  freedom  ;  but,  when  the  im¬ 
perial  tyranny  came  to  be  fully'  eftablifhed,  the  civil  laws  fpeak 
a  very  different  language.  Qugel  principi  placnit  legis  babet 
•vigorem,  cum  populus  ei  et  in  eum  omne  fuum  imperintn  et  p-dejta- 
tem  confer  at,  fays  Ulpian.  Imperator  fo’us  et  conditor  ct  inter- 
pres  /egis  exjliikatur,  fays  the  code.  And  again,  Sacrilegii 
in/tar  ejl  referipto  principis  obviari.  And  indeed  it  is  one  of 
the  charafferiftic  marks  iof  Britifh  liberty,  that  the  common 
law  depends  upon  cuftom;  which  carries  this  internal  evidence 
of  freedom  along  with  it,  that  it  probably  was  introduced  by 
the  voluntary  con  fen  t  of  the  people. 

II.  The  fecond  branch  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  England 
are  particular  cuftoms,  or  laws  which  a  debt  only  the  inhabitants 
of  particular  diftribts. 

Thefe  particular  cuftoms,  or  fome  of  them,  are  without 
doubt  the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  local  cuftoms  before- 
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mentioned,  out  of  which  the  common  law,  as  It  now  (lands, 
was  colle6ted  at  firft  by  king  Alfred,  and  afterwards  by  king 
Edgar  and  Edward  the  confeff'or  :  each  diftriet  mutually  facri- 
ficing  fome  of  its  own  fpecial  ul'ages,  in  order  that  the  whole 
kingdom  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one  uniform  and  univerfal 
fyftem  of  laws.  But,  for  reafons  that  ha.e  been  now  long  forgot¬ 
ten,  particular  counties,  cities,  towns,  manors,  and  lordlhips, 
were  very  early  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  abiding  by  their 
own  cuftoms,  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  reft  of  the  nation  at 
large  :  which  privilege  is  confirmed  to  them  by  feveral  a£ts  of 
parliament. 

Such  is  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent  and  fome  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  perhaps  it  was  alfo  general  till 
the  Norman  conqueft)  ;  which  ordains,  among  other  things, 
that  not  the  elded  fon  only  of  the  father  (hall  fucceed  to  his 
inheritance,  but  all  the  fons  alike  ;  and  that,  though  the  an- 
ceftor  be  attainted  and  hanged,  yet  the  heir  (hall  fucceed  to  his 
eftate,  without  any  efcheat  to  the  lord. — Such  is  the  cuftom 
that  prevails  in  divers  ancient  boroughs,  and  therefore  called 
bcrougb-englijb,  that  the  youngeft  fon  (hall  inherit  the  eftate,  in 
preference  to  all  his  elder  brothers. — Such  is  the  cuftom  in  other 
boroughs,  that  a  widow  (hall  be  entitled,  for  her  dower,  to  all 
her  hufband’s  lands  ;  whereas  at  the  common  law  (he  (hall  be 
endowed  of  one  third  part  only. — Such  alfo  are  the  fpecial  and 
particular  cuftoms  of  manors,  of  which  every  one  has  more  or 
lefs,  and  which  bind  all  the  copyhold  tenants  that  hold  of  the 
faid  manors. — Such  likewife  is  the  cuftom  of  holding  divers 
inferior  courts,  with  power  of  trying  caufes,  in  cities  and 
trading  towns;  the  right  of  holding  which,  when  no  royal 
grant  can  be  (hown,  depends  entirely  upon  immemorial  and 
eltabldhed  ufage. — Such,  laftly,  are  many  particular  cuftoms 
within  the  city  of  London,  with  regard  to  trade,  apprentices, 
widows,  orphans,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters.  All  thefe 
are  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  the  land,  and  are  good  only 
hv  fpecial  ufage  ;  though  the  cuftoms  of  London  are  alfo  con¬ 
firmed  by  a6l  of  parliament. 

To  this  head  may  moll  properly  be  referred  a  particular 
fyftem  of  cuftoms  u fed  only  among  one  fet  of  the  king’s  fub- 
jedts,  called  the  cujlom  of  merchants,  or  lex  mercatoria  :  which, 
however  different  from  the  general  rules  of  the  common  law, 
is  yet  ingrafted  into  it,  and  made  a  part  of  it ;  being  allowed, 
for  the  benefit  of  trade,  to  be  of  the  utmoft  validity  in  all  com¬ 
mercial  tranfadlions  ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  cuilibet 
in  fua  arte  credt  ndum  cjl.  • 

The  rules  relating  to  particular  cuftoms  regard  either  the 
■  proof  of  their  exiftence  ;  their  legality  when  proved  ;  or  their 
ufiual  method  of  allowance.  And  firft  we  will  confider  the 
rules  of  proof 

As  to  gavelkind,  and  borough  engliffi,  the  law  takes  parti¬ 
cular  notice  of  them  ;  and  there  is  no  occafion  to  prove  that 
fuch  cuftoms  actually  exift,  but  only  that  the  lands  in  queftion 
are  fubjeCt  thereto.  All  other  private  cuftoms  muff  be  parti¬ 
cularly  pleaded  ;  and  as  well  the  exiftence  of  fuch  cuftoms 
mult  be  (hown,  as  that  the  thing  in  difpute  is  within  the  cul- 
tom  alleged.  The  trial  in  both  cafes  (both  to  (how  the  exift¬ 
ence  of  the  cuftom,  as  “  that  in  the  manor  of  Dale  lands  (hall 
dcfcend  only  to  the  heirs  male,  and  never  to  the  heirs  female 
and  alfo  to  (how  “  that  the  lands  in  queftion  are  within  that 
manor")  is  by  a  jury  of  12  men,  and  not  by  the  judges  ;  ex¬ 
cept  the  fame  particular  cuftom  has  been  before  tried,  deter¬ 
mined,  and  recorded,  in  the  fame  court. 

The  cuftoms  of  London  differ  from  all  others  in  point  of 
trial  :  for  if  the  exiftence  of  the  cuftom  be  brought  in  queftion, 
it  (hall  not  be  tried  by  a  jury,  but  by  certificate  from  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder  ;  unlels 
it  be  luch  a  cultoin  as  the  corporation  is  itielf  interelted  in,  as 
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a  right  of  taking  toll,  &c.  for  then  the  law  permits  them  not 
to  certify  on  their  own  behalf. 

When  a  cuftom  is  aitually  proved  to  exift,  the  next  enquiry 
is  into  the  legality  of  it;  for  if  it  is  not  a  good  cuftom,  it 
ought  to  be  no  longer  ufed.  Malus  ufus  abolendus  eft ,  is  an 
eftablifhed  maxim  of  the  law.  To  make  a  particular  cuftom 
good,  the  following  are  neceffary  requifites  : 

1.  That  it  have  been  ufed  fo  long,  that  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  Bo  that,  if  any  one  can  (how  the 
beginning  of  it,  it  is  no  good  cuftom.  For  which  reafon,  no 
cuftom  can  prevail  againll  an  exprefs  aft  of  parliament  ;  ftnee 
the  ftatute  itfelf  is  a  proof  of  a  time  when  luch  a  cuftom  did 
not  exift. 

2.  It  muft  have  been  continued.  Any  interruption  would 
caufe  a  temporary  ceafmg  :  the  revival  gives  it  a  new  begin¬ 
ning,  which  will  be  within  time  of  memory,  and  thereupon 
the  cuftom  will  be  void.  But  this  muff  be  underftood  with 
regard  to  an  interruption  of  the  right ;  for  an  interruption  of 
the  pofiilfion  only,  for  to  or  20  years,  will  not  deftroy  the 
cuftom.  As  if  the  inhabitants  of  a  pari(h  have  a  cuftomary 
right  of  watering  their  cattle  at  a  certain  pool,  the  cuftom  is 
not  deftroyed  though  they  do  not  ufe  it  for  10  years  ;  it  only 
becomes  more  difficult  to  prove  :  hut  if  the  right  be  any  how 
difeontinued  for  a  day,  the  cuftom  is  quite  at  an  end. 

3.  It  muft  have  been  peaceable,  and  acquiefced  in  ;  not 
fubjeft  to  contention  and  difpute.  For  as  cuftoms  owe  their 
original  to  common  confent,  their  being  immemorially  de¬ 
puted,  either  at  law  or  otherwife,  is  a  proof  that  fuch  confent 
was  wanting. 

4.  Cuftoms  muft  be  rcafonable  ;  or  rather,  taken  negatively, 
they  muft  not  be  unreafonable.  Which  is  not  always,  as  Sir 
Edward  Coke  fays,  to  be  underftood  of  every  unlearned  man’s 
reafon;  but  of  artificial  and  legal  reafon,  warranted  by  autho¬ 
rity  of  law.  Upon  which  account  a  cuftom  may  be  good, 
though  the  particular  reafon  of  it  cannot  be  affigned  ;  for  it 
fufheeth,  if  no  good  legal  reafon  can  be  affigned  againft  it. 
Thus  a  cuftom  in  a  pari(h,  that  no  man  (hall  put  his  beads 
into  the  common  till  the  third  of  Oflober,  would  be  good  ; 
and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  (how  the  reafon  why  that  day  in 
particular  is  fixed  upon,  rather  than  the  day  before  or  after. 
But  a  cuftom,  that  no  cattle  (hall  be  put  in  till  the  lord  of  the 
manor  has  firft  put  in  his,  is  unreafonable,  and  therefore  bad  : 
for  peradventure  the  lord  will  never  put  in  his,  and  then  the 
tenants  will  lofe  all  their  profits. 

5.  Cuftoms  ought  to  be  certain.  A  cuftom,  that  lands  (hall 
dcfcend  to  the  moft  worthy  of  the  owner’s  blood,  is  void ; 
for  how  (hall  this  worth  be  determined  ?  But  a  cuftom  to 
defeend  to  the  next  male  of  the  blood,  exclufive  of  females, 
is  certain,  and  therefore  good.  A  cuftom  to  pay  two-pence 
an  acre  in  lieu  of  tythes,  is  good;  but  to  pay  fometimes  two¬ 
pence  and  fometimes  three-pence,  as  the  occupier  of  the  land 
pleafes,  is  bad  for  its  uncertainty.  Yet  a  cuftom,  to  pay  a 
year’s  improved  value  for  a  fine  on  a  copyhold  eftate,  is  good ; 
though  the  value  is  a  thing  uncertain  :  for  the  value  may  at  any 
time  be  afeertained  ;  and  the  maxim  of  law  is,  Id  certain  cjl 
quod  certum  reddi  potejl. 

6.  Cuftoms,  though  eftablifhed  by  confent,  muft  be  (when 
eftablifhed)  compulfory  :  and  not  left  to  the  option  of  every 
man,  whether  he  will  ufe  them  or  no.  Therefore  a  cuftom, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  (hall  be  rated  toward  the  maintenance 
of  a  bridge,  will  be  good  ;  but  a  cuftom,  that  every  man  is  to 
contribute  thereto  at  his  own  pleafure,  is  idle  and  abl'urd,  and 
indeed  no  cuftom  at  all. 

7.  Laftly,  cuftoms  muft  be  conftftent  with  each  other.  One 
cullom  cannot  be  fet  up  in  oppolition  to  another.  For  if  both 
are  really  cuftoms,  then  both  are  of  equal  antiquity,  and  both 
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eftabliftied  by  mutual  confent :  which  to  fay  of  contradictory 
cuftoms,  is  abfurd.  Therefore,  if  one  man  prefcribes  that  by 
cuftom  he  has  a  right  to  have  windows  looking  into  another’s 
■garden,  the  other  cannot  claim  a  right  by  cuftom  to  flop  up 
or  obftnnft  thole  windows  :  for  thefe  two  contradictory  cuftoms 
cannot  both  be  good,  nor  both  ftand  together.  He  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  the  former  cuftom. 

Next,  as  to  the  allowance  of  fpecial  cuftoms.  Cuftoms,  in 
derogation  of  the  common  law,  muft  he  conftrued  ftrictiy. 
Thus,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind,  an  infant  of  15  years  may 
by  one  fpecies  of  conveyance  (called  a  deed  of  feoff  me-, J)  con¬ 
vey  away  his  lands  in  fee  ftmple,  or  for  ever.  Yet  this  cuftom 
does  not  empower  him  to  ule  any  other  conveyance,  or  even 
to  leaie  them  for  feven  years  ;  for  the  cuftom  muft  be  ftriftly 
purlued.  And,  moreover,  all  fpecial  cuftoms  muft  iubmit  to 
the  king’s  prerogative.  Therefore,  if  the  king  purchafes  lands 
of  the  nature  of  gavelkind,  where  all  the  Tons  inherit  equally  ; 
yet,  upon  the  king’s  demife,  his  elueft  fon  ftiall  fucceed  to 
thofe  lands  alone.  And  thus  much  for  tb/e  fecond  part  of  the 
leges  non  feriptee,  or  thofe  particular  cuttoms  wrhich  afledt  par¬ 
ticular  perfons  or  diftriits  only. 

III.  The  third  branch  are  thofe  peculiar  laws  which  by  cuftom 
are  adopted  and  ufed  only  in  certain  peculiar  courts  and  jurif- 
didtions.  And  by  thefe  are  underftood.the  civil  and  canon  laws. 

It  may  teem  a  little  improper,  at  firft  view',  to  rank  thefe 
laws  under  the  head  of  leges  non  f crip  tee,  or  unwritten  laws, 
feeing  they  are  fet  forth  by  authority  in  their  panders,  their 
codes,  and  their  inltitutions  5  their  councils,  decrees,  and  de¬ 
cretals  ;  and  enforced  by  an  immenfe  number  of  expofitions, 
deciftons,  and  treatifes  of  the  learned  in  both  branches  of  the 
law.  But  this  is  done  after  the  example  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  becaufe  it  is  moft  plain,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of 
their  being  written  laws,  that  either  the  canon  law,  or  the 
civil  law,  have  any  obligation  within  this  kingdom  :  neither 
do  their  force  and  efficacy  depend  upon  their  own  intrinfic  au¬ 
thority  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  our  written  laws  or  afls  of 
parliament.  They  bind  not  the  fubjedfs  of  England,  becaufe 
their  materials  were  colledted  from  popes  or  emperors  ;  were 
digefted  by  Juftinian,  or  declared  to  be  authentic  by  Gregory. 
Thefe  confiderations  give  them  no  authority  here  ;  for  the  Ie- 
giflature  of  England  doth  not,  nor  ever  did,  recognize  any  fo¬ 
reign  power  as  fuperior  or  equal  to  it  in  this  kingdom;  or  as 
having  the  right  to  give  law  to  any  the  meaneft  of  its  fubjects. 
But  all  the  ftrength  that  either  the'  papal  or  imperial  laws  have 
obtained  in  this  realm  (or  indeed  in  any  other  kingdom  in  Eu¬ 
rope)  is  only  becaufe  they  have  been  admitted  and  received  by 
immemorial  ufage  and  cuftom  in  fome  particular  cafes,  and 
fome  particular  courts;  and  then  they  form  a  branch  of  the 
leges  non  fcrlptce,  or  cuftomary  law  :  or  elfe,  becaufe  they  are 
in  fome  other  cafes  introduced  by  confent  of  parliament,  and 
then  they  owe  their  validity  to  the  leges  Jcriptce,  or  ftatute 
Jaw.  This,  is  expreflly  declared  in  thofe  remarkable  words 
of  the  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.  addrefled  to  the  king’s 
royal  majefty— “  This  your  grace’s  realm,  recognizing  no 
fuperior  under  God  but  only  your  grace,  hath  been  and  is 
free  from  fubjedlion  to  any  man’s  laws,  but  only  to  fuch  as 
have  been  devifed,  made,  and  ordained  within  this  realm, 
for  the  wealth  of  the  fame  ;  or  to  fuch  other  as,  by  fuf- 
ferance  of  your  grace  and  your  progenitors,  the  people  of 
this  your  realm  have  taken  at  their  free  liberty,  by  their  ow’n 
■confent,  to  be  ufed  among  them  ;  and  have  bound  themfelves 
by  long  ule  and  cuftom  to  the  obfervance  of  the  fame  :  not  as 
to  the  obfervance  of  the  laws  of  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
or  prelate ;  but  as  to  the  cuftomed  and  ancient  laws  of  this 
realm,  originally  eftablifhed  as  laws  of  the  fame,  by  the  faid 
fufferance,  cenfents,  and  cuftom  ;  and  none  otherwife.” 


1.  By  the  civil  law,  abfolutely  taken,  is  generally  underftootf 
thepivil  or  municipal  law  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  comprifecj 
in  the  inftitutes,  the  code,  and  the  digeft  of  the  emperor  Juf¬ 
tinian,  and  the  novel  conftitutions  of  himfelf  and  fome  of  his 
fuccetfors. 

The  Roman  law  (founded  firft  upon  the  regal  conftitutions 
of  their  ancient  kings,  next  upon  the  12  tables  of  the  decem¬ 
viri,  then  upon  the  lav/s  or  ftatutes  enabled  by  the  fenate  or 
people,  the  edicts  of  the  praetor,  and  the  refpnnfa  prudentum 
or  opinions'of  learned  lawyers,  and  laftly  upon  the  imperial 
decrees  or  conftitutions  of  fucceffive  emperors)  had  grown  to  fo 
g:sat  a  bulk,  or,  as  Livy  exprclTes  it,  tarn  immenfis  aliarum 
fuper  alias  acervatarum  legum  cumulus,  that  they  were  com¬ 
puted  to  be  many  camels  load  by  an  author  who  preceded  Juf¬ 
tinian.  This  was  in  part  remedied  by  the  collections  of  three 
private  lawyers,  ^regorius,  Hermogenes,  and  Papirius  ;  and 
then  by  the  emperor  Theodofius  the  younger,  by  whofe  orders 
a  code  was  compiled,  A.  D.  438,  being  a  methodical  collection 
of  all  the  imperial  conftitutions  then  in  force  :  which  Theodo- 
fian  code  was  the  only  book  of  civil  law  received  as  authentic 
in  the  weftern  part  of  Europe,  till  many  centuries  after  ;  and 
to  this  it  is  probable  that  the  Franks  and  Goths  miaht  fre¬ 
quently  pay  fome  regard,  in  framing  legal  conftitutions  for 
their  newly  erected  kingdoms.  For  Juftinian  commanded  only 
in  the  eaftern  remains  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  under  his 
aufpices  that  the  p  efent  body  of  civil  law  was  compiled  and 
finiffied  by  Tribonian  and  other  lawyers,  about  the  year  533. 

This  confifts  of,  1.  The  inftitutes;  which  contain  the  ele¬ 
ments  or  firft  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  in  four  books. 
2.  The  digefts  or  pandedls,  in  50  books  ;  containing  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  writings  of  eminent  lawyers,  digefted  in  a  fyftema- 
lical  method.  3.  A  new  code,  or  collection  of  imperial  con¬ 
ftitutions  ;  the  lapfe  of  a  whole  century  having  rendered  the 
former  code  of  Theodofius  imperfect.  4.  The  novels,  or  new 
conftitutions,  pollerior  in  time  to  the  other  books,  and  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  fupplement  to  the  code;  containing  new  decrees  of 
fucceffive  emperors,  as  new  queftions  happened  to  arile.  Thefe 
form  the  body  of  Roman  law,  or  corpus  juris  eivilis,  as  pub- 
lithed  about  the  time  of  Juftinian  :  which,  however,  fell  foon 
into  negledt  and  oblivion,  till  about  the  year  1130,  when  a 
copy  of  the  digefts  was  found  at  Amalfi  in  Italy  ;  which  ac¬ 
cident,  concurring  with  the  policy  of  the  Roman  ecclefiaftics, 
fuddenly  gave  new  vogue  and  authority  to  the  civil  law,  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  feveral  nations,  and  occasioned  that  mighty  inun¬ 
dation  of  voluminous  comments,  with  which  this  fyftem  of 
law,  more  than  any  other,  is  now  loaded. 

2.  The  canon  law  is  a  body  of  Roman  ecclefiaftical  law, 
relative  to  fuch  matters  as  that  church  either  ,  has,  or  pretends 
to  have,  the  proper  jurifdidtion  over.  This  is  compiled  from 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  fathers,  the  decrees  of 
general  councils,  the  decretal  epiftles  and  bulls  of  the  holy  fee. 
All  which  lay  in  the  fame  diforder  and  confufion  as  the  Roman 
civil  law;  till,  about  the  year  1151,  one  Gratian  an  Italian 
monk,  animated  by  the  difeovery  of  Jnftinian’s  pandeCts,  re¬ 
duced  the  ecclefiaftical  conftitutions  alfo  into  fome  method,  in 
three  books  y  which  he  entitled  Concordia  difeordantium  cano- 
jium,  but  which  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Decretum 
Gratian\.  Thefe  reached  as  low  as  the  time  of  pope  Alexander 
III.  The  fubfequent  papal  decrees,  to  the  pontificate  of  Gre¬ 
gory  IX.  were  publilhed  in  much  the  fame  method  under  the 
aufpices  of  that  pope,  about  the  year  1230,  in  fire  books.; 
entitled  Decreialia  Gregorii  noni.  A  fixth  book  was  added  by 
Boniface  VIII.  about  the  year  1298,  which  is  called  Sextus 
Decretalium.  The  Clementine  conftitutions,  or  decrees  of 
Clement  V.  were  in  like  manner  authenticated  in  1317  by  his 
fuccefibr  John  XXII. ;  who  alfo  publilhed  2.0  conftitutions  of 
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his  own,  called  Eriravagantes  Joann's  :  all  which  in  feme 
meafure  anfwer  to  the  novels  of  the  civil  law.  To  thefe  have 
been  fince  added  fome  decrees  of  later  popes,  in  five  books, 
called  Extravagantes  Communes.  And  all  thefe  together,  Gra- 
tian’s  decree,  Gregory’s  decretals,  the  fixth  decretal,  the  Cle¬ 
mentine  confutations,  and  the  Extravagants  of  John  and  his 
fucceflbrs,  form  the  corpus  juris  canonici ,  or  body  of  the  Roman 
canon  law. 

Befides  thefe  pontifical  colleftions,  which  during  the  times 
of  popery  were  received  as  authentic  in  this  ifland,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Chriftendom,  there  is  alfo  a  kind  of  national 
canon  law,  compofed  of  legatine  and  provincial  conftitutions, 
and  adapted  only  to  the  exigencies  of  this  church  and  kingdom. 
The  legatine  conftitutions  were  ecclefiatlical  laws,  enacted  in 
national  fynods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon, 
legates  from  pope  Gregory  IX.  and  pope  Clement  IV.  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  III.  about  the  years  1220  and  1268. 
The  provincial  conftitutions  are  principally  the  decrees  of  pro¬ 
vincial  fynods,  held  under  divers  archbifhops  of  Canterbury, 
from  Stephen  Langton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  Henry 
Chichele  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  ;  and  adopted  alfo  by  the 
province  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  At  the  dawn  of 
the  reformation,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  it  was 
enabled  in  parliament,  that  a  review  fhould  be  had  of  the  canon 
law;  and  till  fuch  review  fhould  be  made,  all  canons,  confti¬ 
tutions,  ordinances,  and  fynodals  provincial,  being  then  already 
made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  king’s 
prerogative,  fhould  ftill  be  ufed  and  executed.  And,  as  no  fuch 
review  has  yet  been  perfected,  upon  this  tlatute  now  depends 
the  authority  of  the  canon  law  in  England. 

As  for  the  canons  enabled  by  the  clergy  under  James  I.  in 
the  year  1603,  and  never  confirmed  in  parliament,  it  has  been 
folemnly  adjudged  upon  the  principles  of  law  and  the  confti- 
tution,  that  where  they  are  not  merely  declaratory  of  the  an¬ 
cient  canon  law,  but  arc  introductory  of  new  regulations,  they 
do  not  bind  the  laity,  whatever  regard  the  clergy  may  think 
proper  to  pay  them .  / 

There  are  four  fpecies  of  courts,  in  which  the  civil  and  ca¬ 
non  laws  are  permitted,  under  different  reftriftions,  to  be  ufed. 
I.  The  courts  of  the  archbithops  and  bithops,  and  their  deriva¬ 
tive  officers  ;  ufually  called  courts  Cbrijiian,  (curies  Chrijliani- 
tatis),  or  the  ecclefiajlical  courts,  2.  The  military  courts.  3.  The 
courts  of  admiralty.  4.  The  courts  of  the  two  univerfities. 
In  all,  their  reception  in  general,  and  the  different  degrees  of 
that  reception,  are  grounded  entirely  upon  cullom  ;  corrobo¬ 
rated  in  the  latter  infiance  by  aft  of  parliament,  ratifying 
thofe  charters  which  confirm  the  cuflomary  law  of  the  univer¬ 
fities.  The  more  minute  confideration  of  them  will  fall  under 
their  proper  articles.  It  will  fuffice  at  prefent  to  remark  a  few 
particulars  relative  to  them  all,  which  may  ferve  to  inculcate 
more  flrongly  the  doftrine  laid  down  concerning  them. 

1.  And  firll,  the  courts  of  common  law  have  the  fuperin- 
tendency  over  thefe  courts  ;  to  keep  them  within  their  jurif- 
diftions ;  to  determine  wherein  they  exceed  them  ;  to  reflrain 
and  prohibit  fuch  excefs;  and  (in  cafe  of  contumacy)  to 
puniih  the  officer  who  executes,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  the  judge 
who  enforces,  the  fentence  fo  declared  to  be  illegal. 

2.  The  common  law  has  referved  to  itfelf  the  expofition  of 
all  luch  afts  of  parliament  as  concern  either  the  extent  of  thefe 
courts,  or  the  matters  depending  before  them.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  if  thefe  courts  either  refufe  to  allow  thefe  afts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  will  expound  them  in  any  other  lenfe  than  what  the 
common  law  puts  upon  them,  the  king’s  courts  at  Weflmin- 
fter  will  grant  prohibitions  to  reflrain  and  controul  them. 

,3.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  thefe  courts  to  the  king,  in  the 
iaft  refort ;  which  proves  that  the  jurifdiftion  exercifed  in  them 
is  derived  from  the  crown  of  England,  and  not  from  any  fo- 
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reign  potentate,  or  intrmfic  authority  of  their  own. — And, 
from  thefe  three  firong  marks  and  enfigns  of  fuperiority,  it 
appears  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  though 
admitted  in  fome  cafes  by  cuftom  in  fome  courts,  are  only  tub- 
ordinate  and  leges  fub  gr  avion  lege ;  and  that  thus  admitted, 
reflrained,  altered,  new-modelled,  and  amended,  they  are  by 
no  means  with  us  a  diflinft  independent  fpecies  of  laws,  but 
are  inferior  branches  of  the  cuflomary  or  unwritten  laws  of 
England,  properly  called  the  king's  ecclefiajlical,  the  king's  mi¬ 
litary,  the  king's  maritime,  or  toe  king's  academical,  laws. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  the  leges  feriptee,  the  written  laws  of 
the  kingdom  :  which  are  flatutes,  afts,  or  edifts,  made  by  the 
king’s  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  lords  fpiritual 
and  temporal  and  commons  in  parliament  affembled.  The 
oldefl  of  thefe  now  extant,  and  printed  in  our  ftatute  books, 
is  the  famous  magnet  ebarta,  as  confirmed  in  parliament  9 
Hen.  III.  though  doubtlefs  there  were  many  afts  before  that 
time,  the  records  of  which  are  now  loll,  and  the  determinations- 
of  them  perhaps  at  prefent  currently  received  for  the  maxims 
of  the  old  common  law. 

The  manner  of  making  thefe  flatutes  being  explained  under 
the  articles  Bill  and  Parliament,  we  fhall  here  only  take 
notice  of  the  different  kinds  of  ilatutes  ;  and  of  fome  general 
rules  with  regard  to  their  confiruftion. 

Firft,  as  to  their  feveral  kinds.  Statutes  are  either  general 
or  /pedal,  public  or  private.  A  general  or  public  aft  is  an 
univerfal  rule  that  regards  the  whole  community :  and  of  this 
the  courts  of  law  are  bound  to  take  notice  judicially'  and  ex 
officio,  without  the  ftatute  being  particularly  pleaded,  or  for¬ 
mally  fet  forth,  by  the  party  who  claims  an  advantage  under 
it.  Special  or  private  afts  are  rather  exceptions  than  rules, 
being  thofe  which  only  operate  upon  particular  perfons  and 
private  concerns  ;  fuch  as  the  Romans  entitled  feratus  dccreta, 
in  contradiflinftion  to  the  fenatus  confulta,  which  regarded  the 
whole  community ;  and  of  thefe  the  judges  are  not  bound  to 
take  notice,  unlefs  they  be  formally  fliewn  and  pleaded.  Thus, 
to  fliew  the  diftinftion,  the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  to  prevent 
fpiritual  perfons  from  making  leafes  for  longer  terms  than  2t 
years  or  three  lives,  is  a  public  aft  ;  it  being  a  rule  prefcribecl 
to  the  whole  body  of  fpiritual  perfons  in  the  nation :  but  an 
aft  to  enable  the  bifhop  of  Chetler  do  make  a  leafe  to  A.  B. 
for  60  years,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  it  concerns  only  the 
parties  and  the  bifhop’s  fucceffors,  and  is  therefore  a  private 
aft. 

Statutes  alfo  are  either  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  or  re¬ 
medial  of  fome  defefts  therein.  Declaratory,  where  the  old  cuf- 
tom  of  the  kingdom  is  almoft  fallen  into  difufe,  or  become 
difputable  ;  in  which  cafe  the  parliament  has  thought  proper, 
in  perpetuiim  rei  tefimonium,  and  for  avoiding'  all  doubts  and 
difficulties,  to  declare  what  the  common  law  is  and  ever  hath 
been.  Thus  the  ftatute  of  treafons,  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.  doth 
not  make  any  new  fpecies  of  treafons  ;  but  only,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  fubjeft,  declares  and  enumerates  thofe  feveral  kinds 
of  offence  which  before  were  treafon  at  the  common  law.  Re¬ 
medial  ilatutes  are  thofe  which  are  made  to  fnpply  fuch  de¬ 
fefts,  and  abridge  fuch  fuperfiuities,  in  the  common  law,  as 
arife  either  from  the  general  imperfeftion  of  all  human  laws, 
from  change  of  time  and  circumltances,  from  the  millakes  and 
unadvifed  determinations  of  unlearned  judges,  or  from  any 
other  caufe  whatfoever.  And  this  being  done,  either  by  en¬ 
larging  the  common  law  where  it  was  too  narrow  and  circum- 
feribed,  or  by  reftraining  it  where  it  was  t(  o  lax  and  luxuriant, 
hath  occafioned  another  fubordinate  divifion  of  remedial  afts 
of  parliament  into  enlarging  and  refraining  ilatutes.  To  in- 
ftance  again  in  the  cafe  of  treafon.  Clipping  the  current  coin 
of  the  kingdom  was  an  offence  not  lntficienily  guarded  ngainll 
by  the  coniinon  law  :  therefore  it  was  thought  expedient  by 
X  k 
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ftatute  5  Eliz.  c.  if.  to  make  it  high  treafon,  which  it  was 
not  at  the  common  law  :  fo  that  this  was  an  enlarging  ftatute. 
At  common  law,  alfo,  fpiritual  corporations  might  leafe  out 
their  eltatcs  for  any  term  of  years,  till  prevented  by  the  ftatute 
ij  Eliz.  before-mentioned  :  this  was  therefore  a  rejlramivig  fta¬ 
tute. 

Secondly,  the  rule's  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ftruclion  ot  ilatutes  are  principally  thefe  which  follow: 

t.  There  are  three  points  to  be  confidcred  in  the  conftruCtion 
of  all  remedial  ftatutes,;  the  old  law,  the  mifchief,  and  the 
-remedy  ;  that  is,  how  the  common  law  hood  at  the  making  of 
the  act  ;  what  the  mifchief  was,  for  which  the  common  law 
did  not  provide  ;  and  what  remedy  the  pailiament  hath  pro¬ 
vided  to  cure  this  mifchief.  And  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  judges 
fo  to  conftrue  the  act,  as  to  fupprefs  the  mifchief  and  advance 
the  remedy.  Let  us  inftance  again  in  the  fame  reftraining 
ftatute  of  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  By  the  common  law,  ecclefiafiical 
-corporations  might  let  as  long  leafes  as  they  thought  proper  : 
the  mifchief  was,  that  they  let  long  and  unreafonable  leafes, 
to  the  impoverifhment  of  their  fuccelTbrs  :  the  remedy  applied 
by  the  ftatute  was  by  making  void  all  leafes  by  eccleliaftical 
bodies  for  longer  terms  than  three 'lives  or  21  years.  Now  in 
the  conftruCtion  of  this  flatute  it  is  held,  that  leafes,  though 
for  a  longer  term,  if  made  by  a  bifhop,  are  not  void  during 
the  ffftop’s  continuance  in  his  fee  ;  or,  if  made  by  a  dean  and 
chapter,  they  are  not  void  during  the  continuance  of  the  dean  ; 
for  the  aft  was  made  tor  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  fuc- 
ceifor.  The  mifchief  is  therefore  fufficiently  fuppreffed  by  va¬ 
cating  them  after  the  determination  of  the  intereft  of  the  grant- 
ers  ;  but  the  leafes,  during  their  continuance,  being  not  within 
the  mifchief,  are  not  within  the  remedy. 

2.  A  Itatute,  which  treats  of  things  or  perfons  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  rank,  cannot  by  any  general  words  be  extended  to  thole  of 
a  fuperior.  So  a  ftatute,  treating  of  “  deans,  prebendaries, 
parfons,  vicars,  and  others  having  fpiritual  promotion ,”  is  held 
not  to  extend  to  bifhops,  though  they  have  fpiritual  . promotion ; 
deans  being  the  highelt  perfons  named,  and  bifhops  being  of  a 
frill  higher  order. 

3.  Penal  flatutes  mud  be  conftrued  ftriCtly.  Thus  the  fta¬ 
tute  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  having  enacted  that  thofe  who  are  con- 
vifted  of  Healing  horfes  fhould  not  have  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
the  judges  conceived  that  this  did  not  extend  to  him  who  fhould 
ftea!  but  one  borfe,  and  therefore  procured  a  new  aft  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  following  year.  And,  to  come  nearer  to  our 
own  times,  by  the  ftatme  14  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  Healing  fheep  or 
other  cattle  was  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But 
thefe  general  words,  “  or  other  cattle,”  being  looked  upon  as 
much  too  loofe  to  create  a  capital  oftence,  the  aft  was  held  to 
extend  to  nothing  but  mere  fheep.  And  therefore,  in  the  next 
feftions,  it  was  ftund  necellary  to  make  another  ftatute,  13 
Geo.  II.  c.  34.  extending  the  former  to  bulls,  cows,  oxen, 
iteers,  bullocks,  heifers,  calves,  and  lambs,  by  name. 

4.  Statutes  againft  frauds  are  to  be  liberally  and  beneficially 
-expounded.  This  may  leem  a  contradiction  to  the  laft  rule  ; 
tnoll  ftatiues  againft  frauds  being  in  their  confequences  penal. 
But  this  difference  is  here  to  be  taken  :  where  the  ftatute  aits 
upon  the  offender,  and  inflifts  a  penalty,  as  the  pillory,  or  a 
fine,  it  is  then  to  be  taken  ftriftly  ;  but  when  the' ftatute  ails 
upon  the  oftence,  by  felting  afide  the  fraudulent  tranlaftion, 
here  it  is  to  be  conftrued  liberally.  Upon  this  footing  the 
ftatute  of  13  Eliz,  c.  5.  which  voids  all  gifts  of  goods,  &c. 
made  to  defraud  creditors  and  others,  was  held  to  extend  by  the 
general  words  to  a  gift  made  to  defraud  the  queen  of  a  for¬ 
feiture. 

5-  One  part  of  a  ftatute  muft  be  fo  conftrued  by  another, 
that  the  whole  may  (it  poftible)  ftand  :  ut  res  magis  valeat 
quarn  pereat.  As  if  land  be  vefted  in  the  king  and  his  heirs 


by  aft  of  parliament,  faving  the  right  of  A  ;  and  A  has  at 
that  time  a  leafe  of  it  for  three  years  ;  here  A  ftiall  hold  it  for 
bis  term  of  three  years,  and  afterwards  it  ftiall  go  to  the  king. 
For  this  interpretation  furnifhes  matter  for  every  claule  of  the 
ftatute  to  work  and  operate  upon.  But, 

6.  A  faving  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the  aft  is 
void.  If  therefore  an  aft  of  parliament  vefts  land  in  the  king 
and  his  heirs,  faving  the  right  of  all  perfons  whatfoever;  or 
vefts  the  land  of  A  in  the  king,  faring  the  right  of  A:  in 
either  of  thefe  cafes  the  faving  is  totally  repugnant  to  the  body 
of  the  ftatute,  and  (if  good)  would  render  the  ftatute  of  no 
effeft  or  operation  :  and  therefore  the  faving  is  void,  and  the 
land  vefts  ablolutely  in  the  king. 

7.  Where  the  common  law  and  a  ftatute  differ,  the  common 
law  gives  place  to  the  ftatute;  and  an  old  ftatute  gives  place 
to  a  new  one.  And  this  upon  the  general  principle  laid  down 
in  the  laft  feftion,  that  leges  poftcriores  prior es  conirarlar  abro- 
gant.  But  this  is  to  be  underfto  d  only  when  the  latter  ftatute 
is  couched  in  negative  terms,  or  by  its  matter  nfireffarily  im¬ 
plies  a  negative.  As  if  a  former  aft  lays,  that  a.  juror  upon, 
luch  a  trial  fhall  have  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  a  new  ftatute 
comes  and  fays  he  fhall  have  twenty  merks  ;  here  the  latLr 
ftatute,  though  it  does  not  exprefs,  yet  necellarily  implies,  a 
negative,  and  virtually  repeals  the  former.  For  if  twentv 
merks  be  made  qualification  fufficient,  the  former  ftatute  which 
requires  twenty  pounds  is  at  an  end.  But  if  both  the  afts  be 
merely  affirmative,  and  the  fubftance  fueh  that  both  may  ftand 
together,  here  the  latter  does  not  repeal  the  fornrur,  but  they 
ftiall  both  have  a  concurrent  efficacy.  If  by  a  former  law  an 
offence  be  indiftable  at  the  quarter  feftions,  and  a  later  law 
makes  the  fame  offence  indictable  at  the  affixes ;  here  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  fetfions  is  not  taken  away,  but  both  have  a 
concurrent  jurifdiftion,  and  the  offender  may  be  profecuted  at 
either  :  un’efs  the  new  ftatute  fubjoins  exprefs  negative  words  ; 
as,  that  the  oftence  ftiall  be  indictable  at  the  aliizes,  and  not 
elfewhere. 

8.  If  a  ftatute,  that  repeals  another,  is  itfelf  repealed  after¬ 
wards,  the  firlt  ftatute  is  hereby  revived,  without  any  formal 
words  for  that  purpofe.  So  when  the  itatutes  of  2(5  a  d  35 
Hen.  VI II.  declaring  the  king  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
church,  were  repealed  by  a  ftatute  1  and  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  this  latter  ftatute  was  afterwards  repealed  by  an  act  of  1 
Eliz.  there  needed  not  any  exprefs  words  of  revival  in  queen 
Elizabeth’s  ftatute,  but  thefe  aCts  of  king  Henry  were  im¬ 
pliedly  and  virtually  revived. 

9.  ACts  of  parliament  derogatory  from  the  power  of  fubfe- 
quent  parliaments  bind  not.  So  tha  ftatute  11  Hen.  VII. 
c.  1.  which  direCts,  that  no  perfon  for  alfifting  a  king  de 
fafto  fhall  be  attainted  of  trealon  by  aCt  of  parliament  or 
otherwife,  is  held  to  be  good  only  as  to  common  profecu- 
tions  for  high  treafon  ;  but  will  not  reftrain  or  clog  any  par¬ 
liamentary  attainder.  Becaufe  the  legiflature,  being  in  truth 
the  fovereign  power,  is  always  of  equal,  always  of  abfolute 
authority  :  it  acknowledges  no  fuperior  upon  earth,  which  the 
prior  legitlature  muft  have  been  if  its  ordinances  could  bind 
the  prefent  parliament.  And  upon- the  fame  principle,  Cicero, 
in  bis  letters  to  Atticus,  treats  with  a  proper  contempt  thele 
reftraining  claufes,  which  endeavour  to  tie  up  the  hands  of 
fucceeding  legiflatures.  “  When  you  repeal  the  law  itfelf  (fays 
he)  you  at  the  fame  time  repeal  the  prohibitory  claufe  which 
guards  againft  fuch  repeal.” 

10.  Laltly,  aCts  of  parliament  that  are  impoflible  to  be 
performed  are  of  no  validity  ;  and  if  there  arife  out  of  them 
collaterally  any  abfurd  confequences,  manifeltly  contradictory 
to  common  reafon,  they  are  with  regard  to  thofe  collateral 
confequences  void.  We  lay  down  the  rule  with  thefe  rettric- 
tions  ;  though  we  know  it  is  generally  laid  down  more 
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largely,  that  a <ds  of  parliament  contrary  to  rcafon  are  void. 
But  if  the  parliament  will  pcfitively  ena£t  a  thing  to  be  done 
which  is  unreafonable,  we  know  of  no  power  that  can  control 
it  :  and  the  examples  ufually  alleged  in  fupport  of  this  fenfe 
of  the  rule  do  none  of  them  prove,  that  where  the  main  objeft 
of  a  ftatufe  is  unreafonable,  the  judges  are  at  liberty  to  reject 
it ;  for  that  were  to  fet  the  judicial  power  above  that  of  the  le- 
gitlature,  which  would  be  fubverfive  of  all  government.  But 
where  fome  collateral  matter  arifes  out  of  the  genera!  words, 
and  happens  to  he  unreafonable  ;  there  the  judges  are  in  de¬ 
cency  to  conclude  that  this  confequence  was  not  forefeen  by 
the  parliament,  and  therefore  they  are  at  liberty  to  expound 
the  ftatute  by  equity,  and  only  quoad  hoc  difregard  it.  Thus 
if  an  aft  of  parliament  gives  a  man  power  to  try  all  caufes 
that  ariie  within  his  manor  of  Dale  ;  yet,  if  a  caul'e  fhould 
a  rife  in  which  he  himfelf  is  party,  the  aft  is  conftrued  not  to 
extend  to  that,  becaufe  it  is  unreafonable  that  any  man  fhould 
determine  his  own  quarrel.  But,  if  we  could  conceive  it  pof- 
fible  for  the  parliament  to  enafb,  that  he  fhould  try  as  well  his 
own  caufes  as  thofe  of  other  perfons,  there  is  no  court  that  has 
power  to  defeat  the  intent  of  the  legislature,  when  couched  in 
Inch  evident  and  exprefs  words  as  leave  no  doubt  whether  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  legiflature  or  not. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  grounds  of  the  laws  of  England  :  over 
and  above  which,  equity  is  alfo  frequently  called  in  to  affift, 
to  moderate,  and  to  explain  them.  What  equity  is,  and  how 
impqffible  in  its  very  eflenqe  to  be  reduced  to  dated  rules,  hath 
been  lhewn  above.  It  may  be  fufficierit,  therefore,  to  add  in 
this  place,  that,  betides  the  liberality  of  fentiment  with  which 
our  common-law  judges  interpret  afts  of  parliament,  and  fuch 
rules  of  the  unwritten  law  as  are  not  of  a  pofitive  kind,  there 
are  alfo  courts  of  equity  eftablifhed  for  the  benefit  of  the  fub- 
jeff,  to  deteft  latent  frauds  and  concealments,  which  the  pro- 
cef's  of  the  courts  of  lavv  is  not  adapted  to  reach  ;  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  fuch  matters  of  trad  and  confidence,  as  are 
binding  in  confidence,  though  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law; 
to  deliver  from  fuch  dangers  as  are  owing  to  misfortune  or 
overfight ;  and  to  give  a  more  fpecific  relief,  and  more  adapted 
to  the  circumdances  of  the  cafe,  than  can  always  be  obtained 
by  the  generality  of  the  rales  of  the  pofitive  or  common  law. 
This  is  the  bufi'nefs  of  the  courts  of  equity,  which  however  are 
only  convertant  in  matters  of  property.  For  the  freedom  of 
our  conditution  will  not  permit,  that  in  criminal  cafes  a  power 
fhould  be  lodged  in  any  judge  to  condrue  the  law  otherwife 
fhan  according  to  the  letter.  This  caution,  while  it  admirably 
protects  the  public  liberty,  can  never  bear  hard  upon  indivi¬ 
duals.  A  man  cannot  fuft'er  more  puniflnnent  than  the  law 
affigns,  but  he  may  fuffer /e/j.  The  laws  cannot  be  drained 
by  partiality  to  in  A  i<ft  a  penalty  beyond  what  the  letter  will 
warrant ;  but,  in  cafes  where  the  letter  induces  any  apparent 
hardthip,  the  crown  has  the  power  to  pardon. 

The  objefils  of  the  laws  of  England  are,  i.The  rights  of 
tjerfons.  2.  The  rights  of  things.  3.  Private  wrongs.  4.  Pub¬ 
lic  wrongs. 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  the  Bights  ^/"Persons. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  ‘ahfolute  rights  of  individuals. 

( 1.)  THE  obje&s  of  the  Laws  of  England  are,  j  .  Rights. 
2.  Wrongs. 

(2.)  lights  are  the  rights  of  perfons,  or  the  rights  of  things. 

(3  .)  The  rights  of  perfons  are  fuch  as  concern,  and  are  an¬ 
nexed  to,  the  perfons  of  men  :  and,  when  the  perfon  to  whom 
they  arc  due  is  regarded,  they  are  called  ((imply)  rights  ;  but, 
when  weeonfider  the  perfon  from  whom  thev  are  due,  they  are 
then  denominated  duties. 


(-I-)  Prfons  are  either  natural,  that  is,  fuch  as  tfccv  are 
formed  by  nature  ;  or  artificial,  that  is,  created  by  human  po¬ 
licy,  as  bodies  politic  or  corporations. 

(5.)  The  rights  of  natural  perfons  are,  1.  Al folate,  or  fuch 
as  belong  to  individuals.  2.  Relative,  or  Inch  as  regard 
members  of  fociety. 

_  (<5.)  The  ahfolute  rights  of  individuals,  regarded  by  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  laws  (which  pay  no  attention  to  duties ,  of  the  ahfolute 
kind),  compofe  what  is  called  political  or  civil  liberty. 

(7-)  Political  or  civil  liberty  is  the  natural  liberty  of  man¬ 
kind,  fo  far  reftrained  by  human  laws  as  is  neceffary  for  the 
good  of  fociety. 

(8.)  The  ahfolute  rights  or  civil  liberties  of  Englifhmcn,  as 
frequently  declared  in  parliament,  are  principally  three  ;  the 
right  of  perfonal  fecurity,  of  pc  if  anal  liberty,  and  of  private 
property. 

(9  )  The  right  of  pcrfonal  fecurity  confifls  in  the  legal  en¬ 
joyment  oflife,  limb,  body,  health,  and  reputation. 

(10.)  The  right  of  perfbnal  liberty  confitts  in  the  free  power 
of  loco-motion,  without  illegal  reftraint  or  baniflmient. 

( J  1  • )  The  right  of  private  property  confi [is  in  every  man’s 
free  ufe  and  difpofal  of  his  own  lawful  acquifitions,  without 
injury  or  illegal  diminution. 

(12.)  Befides  thefe  three  primary  rights,  there  are  others 
which  are  fecondary  and  fubordinate  ;  viz.  (to  preferve  the 
former  from  unlawful  attacks)  r.  The  conftitution  and  power 
of  parliaments ;  2.  The  limitation  of  the  king’s  prerogative  ; — 
and  (to  vindicate  them  when  actually  violated)  3.  The  regular 
adminiftration  of  public  juftice  ;  4.  The  right  of  petitioning 
for  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  j.  The  light  of  having  and  ufing 
arms  for  felf-defence. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  parliament. 

(t.)  The  relations  of  perfons  are,  r.  Public.  2.  Private • 
Tfie  public  relations  are  thofe  of  mafiflratcs  and  people.  Ma- 
giflrates  are  fuperior  or  fubordinalf.  And  of  fupreme  magi- 
llrates,  in  England,  the  parliament  is  the  fupreme  legi/lative, 
the  king  the  fupreme  executive. 

(2.)  Parliaments,  in  fome  thape,  are  of  as  high  antiquity  as 
the  Saxon  government  in  this  iiland  ;  and  have  fubfitted,  in 
their  prefent  form,  at  lead  five  hundred  years. 

(3.)  The  parliament  is  aflembled  by  the  king's  writs,  and  its 
fitting  muft  not  be  intermitted  above  three  years. 

(4.)  Its  conftituent  parts  are  the  king’s  majefty,  the  lords 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  reprefented  by  their 
members  :  each  of  which  parts  has  a  negative,  or  necefiary, 
voice  in  making  laws. 

(5.)  With  regard  to  the  general  law  of  parliament  ;  it* 
power  is  abfolute  :  each  houfe  is  the  judge  of  its  own  privi¬ 
leges  ;  and  all  the  members  of  either  h  >ute  are  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their  domeltics,  and  of  their 
iands  and  goods. 

(6.)  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  lords  (befides  their  ju¬ 
dicial  capacity)  are,  to  hunt  in  the  king's  forefts  ;  to  be  at¬ 
tended  by  the  lages  of  the  law ;  to  make  proxies ;  to  enter  pro- 
tefts  ;  and  to  regulate  the  election  of  the  16  peers  of  North 
Britain. 

(7.)  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  commons  are,  to  frame 
taxes  for  the  l'ubjeft  ;  and  to  determine  the  merits  of  their  own 
elections,  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  electors  and 
eledded,  and  the  proceedings  at  eledlions  themfclves. 

(8.)  Bills  arc  ufually  twice  read  in  each  houfe,  committed, 
engroffed,  and  then  read  a  third  time ;  and  when  they  have 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  both  houfes,  and  received  the 
royal  atfent,  they  become  afts  of  parliament. 

(9.)  The  houfes  may  adjourn  themfelves  ;  but  the  king  only 
can  prorogue  the  parliament. 
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(to.')  Parliaments  are  diffolved,  J.  At  the  king’s  will. 

3.  By  the  demife  of  the  crown,  that  is,  within  fix  months 
after.  3.  By  length  of  time,  or  having  fat  for  the  fpace  of 
feven  years. 

Sect.  III.  Of  tie  king  and  bis  title. 

(1.)  The  fupreme  executive  power  of  this  kingdom  is  lodged 
in  a  Angle  perfon  ;  the  king  or  queen. 

(2.)  This  royal  perfon  may  be  confidered  with  regard  to, 
1.  His  title.  2.  His  royal  family.  3.  Mis  councils.  4.  His 
duties.  5.  His  prerogative.  6.  His  revenue. 

(5.)  With  regard  to  his  title ;  the  crown  of  England,  by 
the  pofitive  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  hath  ever  been  de- 
fcendible,  and  fo  continues. 

(4.)  The  crown  is  defcendible  in  a  courte  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

(5.)  This  courfe  of  delcent  is Tubjeft  to  limitation  by  par¬ 
liament. 

(6.)  Notwithstanding  fuch  limitations,  the  crown  retains 
its  defcendible  quality,  and  becomes  hereditary  in  the  prince  to 
whom  it  is  limited. 

(7.)  King  Egbert,  king  Canute,  and  king  William  I.  have 
been  fucceffively  conftituted  the  common  ltocks,  or  anceltors, 
of  this  defcent. 

(8.)  At  the  revolution  the  convention  of  eflates,  or  repre- 
fentative  body  of  the  nation,  declared,  that  the  mifeonducSt  of 
king  James  11.  amounted  to  an  abdication  of  the  government, 
and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant. 

(9.)  In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  regard  to 
the  ancient  line,  the  convention  appointed  the  next  proteftant 
heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of  king  Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne,  in  the  old  order  of  fucceftio-n  ;  with  a  temporary  ex¬ 
ception,  or  preference,  to  the  perfon  of  king  William  III. 

(10.)  On  the  impending  failure  of  the  proteftant  line  of 
king  Charles  I.  (whereby  the  throne  might  again  have  become 
vacant)  the  king  and  parliament  extended  the  fettlement  of 
the  crown  to  the  protetlant  line  of  king  James  I.  viz.  to  the 
princefs  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
proteftants  :  And  fhe  is  now  the  common  ltock,  from  whom 
the  heirs  of  the  crown  mull  defcend. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  king's  royal  family. 

(1.)  The  king’s  royal  family  confifts,  firft,  of  the  queen  : 
who  is  regnant,  conl'ort,  or  dowager. 

(3.)  The  queen  confert  is  a  public  perfon,  and  hath  many 
perfonal  prerogatives  and  diftindd  revenues. 

(3.)  The  prince  and  princefs  of  Wales,  and  the  princefs- 
jroyal,  are  peculiarly  regarded  by  the  law. 

(4.)  The  other  princes  of  the  blood-royal  are  only  entitled  to 
precedence. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  councils  belonging  to  tie  king. 

(x.)  The  king's  councils  are,  1.  The  parliament.  2.  The 
great  council  of  peers.  3.  The  judges,  for  matters  of  law. 

4.  The  privy  council . 

(2.)  In  privy-counfellors  may  be  confidered,  1.  Their  cre¬ 
ation.  2.  Their  qualifications.  3.  Their  duties.  4.  Their 
powers.  5.  Their  privileges.  6.  Their  difiblution. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  king's  duties. 

(1.)  The  king's  duties  are,  to  govern  his  people  according  to 
law,  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy,  and  to  maintain  the  elta-. 
blifhed  religion.  Tbefe  are  his  part  of  the  original  contraft 
between  himfelf  and  the  people  ;  founded  in  the  nature  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  expreffed  in  his  oath  at  the  coronation. 

Sect.  VII:  Of  ticking's  prerogative. 

j(i.)  Prebogative  is  that  fpecial  power  and  pre-eminence 


which  the  king  hath  above  other  perfons,  and  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  law,  in  right  of  his  regal  dignity. 

(2.)  Such  prerogatives  are  either  duett,  or  incidental.  The 
incidental,  arifing  out  of  other  matters,  are  confidered  as  they 
a  rile  :  We  now  treat  only  of  the  direct. 

(3,)  The  direti  prerogatives  regard,  I.  The  king's  dignity, 
or  royal  character ;  2.  His  authority,  or  regal  power;  3.  His 
revenue,  or  royal  income. 

(4.)  The  king's  dignity  confifts  in  the  legal  attributes  of, 
1 .  Perfonal  fovereignty.  2.  Abfolute  perfedlion.  3.  Political 
perpetuity. 

(5.)  In  the  king's  authority,  or  regal  power,  confifts  the 
executive  part  of  government. 

(6.)  In  foreign  concerns ;  the  king ,  as  the  reprefentative 
of  the  nation,  has  the  right  or  prerogative,  1.  Of  fending  and 
receiving  ambaffadors.  2.  Of  making  treaties.  3.  Of  pro¬ 
claiming  war  or  peace.  4.  Of  iffuing  reprifals.  5.  Of  grant¬ 
ing  fafe  condufts. 

(7.)  In  domefic  affairs;  the  king  is,  firft,  a  conftituent 
part  of  the  fupreme  legiflative  power  ;  hath  a  negative  upon  all 
new  laws  ;  and  is  bound  by  no  ftatute,  unlels  fpecially  named 
therein. 

(8.)  He  is  alfo  confidered  as  the  general  of  the  kingdom, 
and  may  raife  fleets  and  armies,  build  forts,  appoint  havens, 
eredl  beacons,  prohibit  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  confine  his  fubjedls  within  the  realm,  or  recall 
them  from  foreign  parts. 

(9.)  The  king  is  alfo  the  fountain  of  juftice,  and  general 
confervator  of  the  peace ;  and  therefore  may  eredl  courts 
(wherein  he  hath  a  legal  ubiquity),  profecute  offenders,  par¬ 
don  crimes,  and  iffue  proclamations. 

(10.)  He  is  likewife  the  fountain  of  honour,  of  office,  and 
of  privilege. 

(11.)  He  is  alfo  the  arbiter  of  domefic  commerce  (not  of 
foreign,  which  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  merchants)  ;  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  the  ere&ion  of  public  marts,  the  regulation 
of  weights  and  meafures,  and  the  coinage  or  legitimation  of 
money. 

(12.)  The  king  is,  laftly,  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church; 
and,  as  fuch,  convenes,  regulates,  and  difl'olves  fynods,  nomi¬ 
nates  bifliops,  and  receives  appeals  in  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  king's  revenue. 

(1.)  The  king's  revenue  is  either  ordinary  ox  extraordinary. 
And  tht  ordinary  is,  1 .  Eccltfafical  2.  Temporal. 

(2.)  The  king's  ecclefiafical  revenue  confifts  in,  1.  The  cuf- 
tDdy  of  the  temporalties  of  vacant  bifhopricks.  2.  Corodies 
and  p.enfions.  3.  Extra-parochial  tithes.  4.  The  firft  fruits 
and  tenths  of  benefices. 

(3 . )  The  king's  ordinary  temporal  revenue  confifts  in,  1 .  The 
demefne  lands  of  the  crown.  2.  The  hereditary  excife  ;  being 
part  of  the  confideration  for  the  purchafe  of  his  feodal  profits, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption.  3.  An 
annual  fum  iifuing  from  the  duty  on  wine-licences ;  being  the 
refidue  of  the  fame  confideration.  4.  His  forefts.  p.  His 
courts  of  juftice.  6.  Royal  fiffi.  7.  Wrecks,  and  things  jet- 
fam,  flotfam,  and  ligan.  8.  Royal  mines.  9.  Treafure  trove, 
10.  Waifs.  11.  Eftrays.  12.  Forfeitures  for  offences,  and 
deodands.  13.  Efcheats  of  lands.  14.  Cuftody  of  idiots  and 
lunatics, 

(4.)  The  king’s  extraordinary  revenue,  confifts  in  aids,  fub- 
fidies,  and  fupplics,  granted  him  by  the  commons  in  parlia¬ 
ment. 

(3.)  Heretofore  thefie  were  ufually  raifed  by  grants  of  the 
(nominal)  tenth  or  fifteenth  part  of  the  moveables  in  every 
townfliip  ;  or  by  lcutages,  hydages,  and  talliages  ;  which  were 
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fucceeded  by  fu If  dies  affeffed  upon  individuals,  with  refpeft 
to  their  lands  and  goods. 

(6.)  A  new  lyftem  of  taxation  took  place  about  the  time  of 
the  revolution :  our  modern  taxes  are  therefore,  1.  Annual. 
2.  Perpetual. 

(7.)  The  annual  taxes  are,  1.  The  land-tax,  or  the  ancient 
fubfidy  railed  upon  a  new  affeffment.  2.  The  malt-tax,  be¬ 
ing  an  annual  excife  on  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and  perry. 

(8.)  The  perpetual  taxes  are,  j .  The  cuftoms,  or  tonnage 
and  poundage  of  all  mevchandife  exported  or  imported.  2.  1  he 
excife- duty,  or  inland  impofition  on  a  great  variety  of  commo¬ 
dities.  3.  The  falt-duty,  or  excife  on  fait.  4.  The  poft- 
otfice,  or  duty  for  the  carriage  of  letters.  5.  The  Itamp- 
duty  on  paper,  parchment,  &c.  6.  The  duty  on  houfes  and 

windows.  7.  The  duty  on  licences  for  hackney-coaches  and 
chairs.  8.  The  duty  on  offices  and  penlions. 

(9.)  Part  of  this  revenue  is  applied  to  pay  the  intered  of  the 
national  debt,  till  the  principal  is  difeharged  by  parliament. 

(10.)  The  produce  of  thefe  feveral  taxes  were  originally  fe- 
parate  and fpecljic funds,  to  anfwer fpeefe  loans  upon  their  re- 
lpedtive  credits  ;  but  are  now  confolidated  by  parliament  into 
three  principal  funds,  the  aggregate ,  general ,  and  South fea 
funds,  to  anfwer  allxht  debts  of  the  nation  :  the  public  faith 
being  alfo  fuperadded,  to  fupply  deficiencies,  and  flrengthen  the 
fccurity  of  the  whole. 

( 1 1.)  The  lurpluffies  of  thefe  funds,  after  paying  the  intereft 
of  the  national  debt,  are  carried  together,  and  denominated  the 
>  finking  fund ;  which,  unlefs  otherwife  appropriated  by  par¬ 
liament,  is  annually  to  be  applied  towards  paying  off  fome  part 
of  the  principal. 

(12.)  But,  previous  to  this,  the  aggregate  fund  is  now 
charged  with  an  annual  fum  for  the  c'vil  Ijl ;  which  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  proper  revenue  of  the  crown,  fettled  by  parliament  on 
the  king  at  his  accelfion,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  civil  go¬ 
vernment. 

Sect.  IX.  Cffulordlnate  niagif  rates. 

(1.)  Subordinate  magifirates,  of  the  moft  general  ufe  and 
authority,  are,  1.  Sheriffs.  2.  Coroners.  3.  Jufticcs  of  the 
Peace.  4.  Conft-bles.  5.  Surveyors  of  the  highw  ys.  6.  Over- 
feers  of  \\\c  poor. 

(2.)  The Jherff  is  the  keeper  of  each  county,  annually  no¬ 
minated  in  due  form  by  the  king  ;  and  is  (within  his  county) 
a  judge,  a  confervator  of  the  peace,  a  minilterial  officer,  and 
the  king’s  bailiff. 

(3.)  Coroners  are  permanent  officers  of  the  crown  in  each 
county,  elected  by  the  freeholders ;  whofe  office  it  is  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  the  death  of  the  king’s  fubjedts,  and  certain 
revenues  of  the  crown  ;  and  alfo,  in  particular  cafes,  to  fupply 
the  office  of  ffieriff. 

(4.)  JuJlices  of  the  peace  are  magiftrates  in  each  count)',  ffa- 
tutably  qualified,  ar.d  commiffioncd  by  the  king’s  majefiy  : 
with  authority  to  conferee  the  peace  :  to  hear  and  determine 
felonies  and  other  mifidemeanors  :  and  to  do  many  other  a£ls 
committed  to  their  charge  by  particular  (latutes. 

(5.)  Conjlables  are  officers  of  hundreds  and  townffiips,  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  leet.  and  empowered  to  preferve  the  peace,  to 
keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to  apprehend  offenders. 

(6.)  Surveyors  of  the  highways  are  officers  appointed  an¬ 
nually  in  every  parifii  :  to  remove  annoyances  in,  and  to  di- 
red!  the  reparation  of,  the  public  roads. 

(7.)  Cverfeers  of  the  poor  are  officers  appointed  annually 
in  every  parifii ;  to  relieve  fuch  impotent,  and  employ  fuch 
fturdy  poor,  as  are  fettled  in  each  parifii — by  birth, — by  pa¬ 
rentage, — by  marriage, — or  by  days  refidence  ;  accompa¬ 
nied  with,  1.  Notice.  2.  Renting  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds 
annual  value.  3.  Baying  their  allefl'ed  taxations.  4.  Serving 
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an  annual  office.  3.  Hiring  and  fervice  for  a  year.  6.  Ap- 
prenticefhip  for  feven  years.  7.  Having  a  fufficient  eftate  in 
the  parifii. 

Sect.  X.  Of  the  people,  whether  aliens,  denizens,  or  natives. 

(1.)  The  people  are  either  aliens,  that  is,  born  out  of  the 
dominions,  or  allegiance,  of  the  crown  of'  Great  Britain  :  or 
natives,  that  is,  born  within  it. 

(2.)  Allegiance  is  the  duty  of  all  fubjedts ;  being  the  reci¬ 
procal  tie  of  the  people  to  the  prince,  in  return  for  the  pro- 
tedtion  he  affords  them  ;  and,  in  natives,  this  duty  of  alle¬ 
giance  is  natural  and  perpetual ,  in  aliens,  is  local  and  tem¬ 
porary  only. 

(3.)  The  rights  of  natives  are  alfo  natural  and  perpetual  : 
thole  of  aliens,  local  and  temporary  only  ;  unlefs  they  be  made 
denizens  by  the  king,  or  naturalifed  by  parliament.. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  the  clirgy, 

(1.)  The  people,  whether  aliens,  denizens,  or  natives,  are 
alfo  either  clergy,  that  is,  all  perfons  in  holy  orders,  or  in  ec- 
ciefialtical  offices  ;  or  laity,  which  comprehends  the  rett  of  the 
nation. 

(a.)  The  clerical  part  of  the  nation,  thus  defined,  are, 
1.  Archbiffiops  and  bifhops ;  who  are  eledted  by  their  feveral 
chapters,  at  the  nomination  of  the  crown,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
firmed  and  confecrated  by  each  other.  2.  Deans  and  chap¬ 
ters.  3.  Archdeacons.  4.  Rural  deans.  5.  Parfons  (under 
which  are  included  appropriators)  and  vicars;  to  whom  there 
are  generally  requifjte,  holy  orders,  prefentation,  inftitu- 
tion,  and  indudtion.  6.  Curates.  To  which  may  be  added, 
7.  Church  wardens.  8.  Parifii-clerks  and  fextons. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  the  civil  ft  ate. 

( 1.)  The  laity  are  divifible  into  three  Rates  ;  civil,  military, 
and  maritime. 

(2.)  The  civil  ftate  (which  includes  all  the  nation,  except 
the  clergy,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  and  many  individuals 
among  them  alfo)  may  be  divided  into  the  nobility  and  the 
commonalty . 

(3.)  The  nobility  are  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifeounts,  and 
barons.  Thefe  had  anciently  duties  annexed  to  their  refpedtive 
honours  :  they  are  created  either  by  writ,  that  is,  by  fummons 
to  parliament  ;  or  by  the  king’s  letters  patent,  that  is,  by 
royal  grant :  and  they  enjoy  many  privileges  exclufive  of  their 
fenatorial  capacity. 

(4.)  The  commonalty  confift  of  knights  of  the  garter,  knights 
bannerets,  baronets,  knights'  of  the  bath,  knights  bachelors, 
el'quires,  gentlemen,  yeomen,  tradei'men,  artificers,  and  la¬ 
bourers. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  the  military  and  maritime  Jlates. 

(1.)  The  military  ftate,  by  the  (landing  conftitutional  law, 
confifis  of  the  militia  of  each  county,  raifed  from  among  the 
people  by  lot,  officered  by  the  principal  land-holders,  and 
commanded  by  the  lord  lieutenant. 

(2.)  The  more  difeiplined  occafional  troops  of  the  kingdom 
are  kept  on  foot  only  fronryear  to  year  by  parliament ;  and 
during  that  period  are  governed  by  martial  law,  or  arbitrary 
articles  of  war,  formed  at  the  pleafuse  of  the  crown. 

(3.)  The  maritime  date  confifts  of  the  officers  and  mariners 
of  the  Britifii  navy;  who  are  governed  by  exprefs  and  perma¬ 
nent  laws,  or  the  articles  of  the  navy,  eftabliffied  by  adt  of 
parliament. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  mafer  and fervant.  \ 

(1.)  The  private,  economical,  relations  of  perfons  are  thofe 
of,  1.  Mafer  and  fervant  2.  Hujland  and  wife.  3.  Parent 
and  child.  4.  Guardian  and  ward, 
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(2.)  The  firft:  relation  may  fubfift  between  a  majher  and  four 
fpecies  of  fervants  (for  {lavery  is  unknown  to  our  laws)  :  viz. 

1.  Menial  fervants ;  who  are  hired.  2.  Apprentices ;  who 
are  hound  by  indentures.  3.  Labourers ;  who  are  cafually 
employed.  4.  Stewards,  bailiffs,  and  faftors  j  who  are  rather 
in  a  minifterial  date. 

(3.)  From  this  relation  refult  divers  powers  to  the  matter, 
and  emoluments  to  the  fervant. 

(4.)  The  matter  hath  a  property  in  the  fervice  of  his  fer¬ 
vant  ;  and  muft  be  anfwerable  for  fuch  afts  as  the  l'ervant 
does  by  his  exprefs,  or  implied,  command. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  hvjband  and  wife, 

( 1  )  The  fecond  private  relation  is  that  of  marriage ;  which 
includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  hufband  and  wife. 

(2.)  Marriage  is  duly  contrafted  between  perfons,  1.  Con- 
fenting  :  2.  Free  from  canonical  impediments,  which  make  it 
voidable:  3.  Free  alfo  from  the  civil  impediments, —  of  prior 
marriage, — of  want  of  age, — of  non-confent  of  parents  or 
guardians,  where  requifite, — and  of  want  of  reafon;  either  of 
which  make  it  totally  void.  And  it  mull  be  -celebrated  by  a 
clergyman  in  due  form  and  place. 

(3.)  Marriage  is  diffolved,  1.  By  death.  2.  By  divorce  in  the 
fpiritual  court;  not  a  menfa  et  tloro  only,  but  a  vinculo  matri¬ 
monii,  for  canonical  caufe  exifting  previous  to  the  contract. 
3.  By  aft  of  parliament,  as  for  adultery. 

(4.)  By  marriage  the  hufband  and  wife  become  one  perfon 
in  law ;  which  unity  is  the  principal  foundation  of  their  re- 
Ipeftive  rights,  duties  and  diiabilities. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  parent  and  child. 

(1  )  The  third,  and  moft  univerfal  private  relation,  is  that 
of  parent  and  child. 

(2.)  Children  are,  1.  Legitimate  ;  being  thofe  who  are  born 
in  lawful  wedlock,  or  within  a  competent  time  after.  2.  Baf- 
tards,  being  thole  who  are  not  lb. 

(3.)  The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  are, 

2.  Maintenance.  2 .  Protection .  3.  Education. 

(4.)  The  power  of  parents  confifts  principally  in  correction, 
and  confent  to  marriage.  Both  may  after  death  be  delegated 
by  will  to  a  guardian  ;  and  the  former  alfo,  living  the  parent, 
to  a  tutor  or  mafter. 

(5.)  The  duties  of  legitimate  children  to  parents  are,  obedi¬ 
ence,  proteftion,  and  maintenance. 

(6.)  The  duty  of  parents  to  baftards  is  only  that  of  main¬ 
tenance. 

(7. )  The  Tights  of  a  lafiard  are  fuch  only  as  he  can  acquire; 
for  he  is  incapable  of  inheriting  any  thing. 

Sect.  XVII.  Of  guardian  and  ward. 

(1.)  The  fourth  private  relation  is  that  of  guardian  and 
ward ,  which  is  plainly  derived  from  the  laft ;  thefe  being, 
during  the  continuance  of  their  relation,  reciprocally  fubjeft  to 
the  fame  rights  and  duties. 

(2.)  Guardians  are  of  divers  forts  :  1.  Guardians  by  nature, 
or  the  parents.  2.  Guardians  for  nurture,  affigned  by  the 
eccleliaftical  courts.  3.  Guardians  in  focage,  affigned  by  the 
common  law.  4.  Guardians  by  ftatute,  affigned  by  the  father’s 
will.  All  fubjeft  to  the  fuperintendance  of  the  court  of  chan¬ 
cery. 

(3.)  Full  age  in  male  or  female  for  all  purpofes  is  the  age  of 
21  years  (different  ages  being  allowed  for  different  purpoles)  ; 
till  which  age  the  perlon  is  an  infant. 

(4.)  An  infant,  in  refpeft  of  his  tender  years,  hath  various 
privileges,  and  various  difabilities,  in  law;  chiefly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fuits,  crimes,  eflates,  and  contracts. 


Sect.  XVIII.  Of  corporations. 

(1.)  Bodies  politic,  or  corporations,  which  are  artificial 
perfons,  are  eftablifhed  for  preserving  in  perpetual  fucceffion 
certain  rights ;  which,  being  conferred  on  natural  perfons  only, 
would  fail  in  procefs  of  time. 

(2.)  Corporations  are,  r.  Aggregate,  con  lifting  of  many  mem¬ 
bers.  2.  Sole,  confifting  of  one  perfon  only. 

(3.)  Corporations  are  alfo  either  fpiritual,  erefted  to  per* 
petuate  the  rights  of  the  church  ;  or  lay.  And  the  lay  are, 

1 .  Civil ;  erefted  for  many  temporal  purpofes.  2.  Eleemofynary ; 
ereCted  to  perpetuate  the  charity  of  the  founder. 

(4.)  Corporations  are  ufually  erefted  and  named,  by  virtue 
of  the  king’s  royal  charter;  but  may  be  created  by  aft  of 
parliament. 

(50  The  powers  incident  to  all  corporations  are,  1.T0 
maintain  perpetual  fucceffion.  2.  To  aft  in  their  corporate 
capacity  like  an  individual.  3.  To  hold  lands  fubjeft  to  the 
ftatutes  of  mortmain.  4.  To  have  a  common  feal.  3.  To 
make  by-laws.  V\  hich  laft  power,  in  fpiritual  or  eleemofynary 
corporations,  may  be  executed  by  the  king  or  the  founder. 

(6.)  The  duty  of  corporations  is  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  their 
inftitution. 

(7.)  To  enforce  this  duty,  all  corporations  may  be  <t lifted: 
fpiritual  corporations  by  the  ordinary  ;  lay  corporations  by  the 
founder,  or  his  reprefentatives ;  viz^  the  civil  by  the  king  (who 
is  the  fundator  indpiens  of  all)  reprefented  in  his  court  of  king’s 
bench  ;  the  eleemofynary  by  the  endower  (who  is  the  fundator 
perficiens  of  fuch),  or  by  his  heirs  or  aftigns. 

(8  )  Corporations  may  be  diffolved,  1.  By  aft  of  parliament. 

2.  By  the  natural  death  of  all  their  members.  3.  By  furrende? 
of  their  franchiles.  4.  By  forfeiture  of  their  charter. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Rights  of  Things. 

Sect.  I.  Of  property  in  general. 

(l.)  ALL  dominion  over  external  objefts  has  its  original 
from  the  gift  of  the  Creator  to  man  in  general. 

(2.)  The  ful/lance  of  things  was,  at  firft,,  common  to  all 
mankind  ;  yet  a  temporary  property,  in  the  ufe  of  them, 
might  even  then  be  acquired,  and  continued,  by  occupancy. 

(3.)  In  procefs  of  time  a  permanent  property  was  eftabliih- 
ed  in  the  fubftance,  as  well  as  the  ufe,  of  things ;  which  was 
alfo  originally  acquired  by  occupancy  only. 

(4.)  Left  this  property  fhould  determine  by  the  owner’s 
dereliftion  or  death,  whereby  the  thing  would  again  become 
common,  focieties  have  eftablithed  conveyarices,  wills ,  and 
heirfoips,  in  order  to  continue  the  property  of  the  firft  occupant : 
and  where  by  accident  fuch  property  becomes  difcontinued  or 
unknown,  the  thing  ufually  refults  to  the  fovereign  of  the  ftate, 
by  virtue  of  the  municipal  law. 

(3.)  But  of  fome  things,  which  are  incapable  of  permanent 
fubftantial  dominion,  there  ftill  fubftfts  only  the  fame  tranfient 
ufufruftuary-  property,  which  originally  fubfifted  in  all  things. 

Sect.  II.  Of  real  property ;  and,firf,  of  corporeal  hereditaments. 

(1.)  In  this  property,  or  exclufive  dominion,  confift  the 
rights  of  things ;  which  are,  1.  Things  real.  2.  Things  per- 
fonal. 

(2.)  In  things  real  may  be  confidered,  1.  Their  feveral 
kinds.  2.  The  tenures  by  which  they  may  be  holden.  3.  The, 
ejlates  which  may  be  acquired  therein,  4,  Their  title,  or  the 
means  of  acquiring  and  lofing  them. 

(3.)  All  the  feveral  kinds  of  things  real  are  reducible  to  one 
of  thefe  three,  viz.  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments ;  whereof 
the  fecond  includes  the  firft,  and  the  third  includes  the  firft  and 
fecond. 
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(4.)  Hereditaments,  therefore,  or  whatever  may  come  to  be 
inherited  (being  the  moft  comprehenfive  denomination  of 
things  real),  are  either  corporeal  or  incorporeal. 

(3.)  Corporeal  hereditaments  confift  wholly  of  lands ,  in  their 
largeft  legal  fenfe;  wherein  they  include  not  only  the  face  of 
the  earth,  but  every  other  object  of  fenfe  adjoining  thereto,  and 
fubfifting  either  above  or  beneath  it. 

Sect.  III.  Of  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

(1.)  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are  rights  itTuing  out  of 
things  corporeal,  or  concerning,  or  annexed  to,  or  exercifable 
within  the  fame. 

(2.)  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are,  \.  Advowfons.  2.  Tithes. 
3.  Commons.  4.  Ways.  5.  Offices.  6.  Dignities.  7.  Franchifes. 
8.  Corodies  or  penfions.  9.  Annuities.  10.  Rents. 

(if.)  An  advowfon  is  a  right  of  prefentalion  to  an  ecclefiafti- 
cal  benefice  ;  either  appendant,  or  in  grot's.  This  may  be, 
I.  Prefentative.  2.  Collative.  3.  Donative. 

(4.)  Tithes  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  increafe  yearly  arifing 
from  the  profits  and  flock  of  lands,  and  the  perfonal  induftry 
of  mankind.  Thefe,  by  the  ancient  and  pofitive  law  of  the 
land,  are  due  of  common  right  to  the  parfon,  or  (by  endow¬ 
ment)  to  the  vicar;  unlefs  efpecially  difeharged,  x.  By  real 
compofition.  2.  By  prefeription,  either  de  modo  decimandi,  or 
de  non  decimando. 

(5.)  Common  is  a  profit  which  a  man  hath  in  the  lands  of 
another;  being,  1.  Common  of  pafture ;  which  is  either  ap¬ 
pendant,  appurtenant,  becaufe  of  vicinage,  or  in  grofs.  2.  Com¬ 
mon  of  pifeary  3.  Common  of  turbary.  4.  Common  of 
eftovers,  or  botes. 

(6.)  Ways  are  a  right  of  palling  over  another  man’s  ground. 

(7-)  Offices  are  the  right  to  exercife  a  public  or  private 
employment. 

(8.)  For  dignities ,  which  are  titles  of  honour,  fee  Chap.  I. 
Se<5t.  la. 

(9.)  Franchifes  are  a  royal  privilege,  or  branch  of  the  king’s 
prerogative,  fublifting  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjeft. 

(10.)  Corodies  are  allotments  for  one’s  fuflenance;  which 
may  be  converted  into  penfions,  fee  Chap.  I.  Sect.  8. 

(11.)  An  annuity  is  a  yearly  fum  of  mofiey,  charged  upon 
the  perfon,  and  not  upon  the  lands  of  the  granter. 

(12.)  Rents  are  a  certain  profit  ifluing  yearly  out  of  lands 
and  tenements;  and  are  reducible  to,  1.  Rent-fervice.  2.  Rent- 
charge.  3.  Rent-feck. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  feodal  fyjlem. 

(1.)  The  doctrine  of  tenures  is  derived  from  the  feodal  law  ; 
which  was  planted  in  Europe  by  its  northern  conquerors  at  the 
difl'olution  of  the  Roman  empire. 

(2.)  Pure  and  proper  feuds  were  parcels  of  land  allotted  by  a 
chief  to  his  followers,  to  be  held  on  the  condition  of  perfonally 
rendering  due  military  fervice  to  their  lord. 

(3.)  Thefe  were  granted  by  inveftiture  ;  were  held  under  the 
bond  of  fealty ;  were  inheritable  only  by  defeendants ;  and 
could  not  be  transferred  without  the  mutual  confent  of  the  lord 
and  vaflal. 

(4.)  Improper  feuds  were  derived  from  the  other;  but  differ¬ 
ed  from  them  in  their  original,  their  fervices  and  renders,  their 
defeent,  and  other  circumftances. 

(5.)  The  lands  of  England  were  converted  into  feuds,  of  the 
improper  kind,  foon  after  the  Norman  conqueft;  which  gave 
rife  to  the  grand  maxim  of  tenure,  viz.  That  all  lands  in  the 
kingdom  are  bolden,  mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  king. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  ancient  Englijb  tenures. 

(1.)  The  diflin&ion  of  tenures  confifted  in  the  nature  of 
their  fervices :  as,  1,  Chivalry ,  or  knight- fervice  3  where  the  fer- 
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vice  was  free,  but  uncertain.  2.  Pres  focage ;  where  the  fervice 
was  free,  and  certain.  3.  Pure  viltenage ;  where  the  fervice 
was  bafe,  and  uncertain.  4.  Privileged  villenage ,  or  villein 
focage-,  where  the  fervice  was  bafe,  but  certain. 

(2.)  The  moft  univerfal  ancient  tenure  was  that  in  chivalry , 
or  by  knight  fervice  ;  in  which  the  tenant  of  every  knight’s  fee 
was  bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars.  This 
was  granted  by  livery,  and  perfected  by  homage  and  fealty  ; 
which  ufually  drew  after  them  fuit  of  court. 

(3.)  The  other  fruits  and  confequences  of  the  tenure  by 
knight-fervice  were,  1.  Aid.  2.  Relief.  3.  Primer  feifin. 
4.  Wardflxip.  5.  Marriage.  6.  Fines  upon  alienation.  7. 
Efcheat. 

(4.)  Grand  ferjeanty  differed  from  chivalry  principally 
in  its  render,  or  feiwicej  and  not  in  its  fruits  and  confe¬ 
quences. 

(5.)  The  perfonal  fervice  in  chivalry  was  at  length  gradually 
changed  into  pecuniary  aflefl'ments,  which  were  called  feutage 
or  efeuage. 

(6.)  Thefe  military  tenures  (except  the  fervices  of  grand 
ferjeanty)  were,  at  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles,  totally 
abolifhed,  and  reduced  to  free  focage  by  adt  of  parliament. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  modern  Englijb  tenures. 

( x.)  Free  focage  is  a  tenure  by  any  free,  certain  and  deter¬ 
minate  fervice. 

(2.)  This  tenure,  the  relic  of  Saxon  liberty,  includes  petit 
ferjeanty,  tenure  in  burgage,  and  gavelkind. 

(3.)  Free  focage  lands  partake  ftrongly.  of  the  feodal  nature, 
as  well  as  thofe  in  chivalry  :  being  holden,  fubjedf.  to  fome 
fervice,  at  the  leaft  to  fealty  and  fuit  of  court ;  fubjedf  to  relief, 
towardftiip,  and  to  efcheat,  but  not  to  marriage;  fubjedt  alfo 
formerly  to  aids,  primer  feifin,  and  fines  for  alienation. 

(4.)  Pure  villenage  was  a  precarious  and  flavifh  tenure,  at 
the  abfolute  will  of  the  lord,  upon  uncertain  fervices  of  the 
bafeft  nature. 

(5.)  From  hence,  by  tacit  confent  or  encroachment,  have 
arifen  the  modern  copyholds,  or  tenure  by  copy  of  court-roll  ;  in 
which  lands  may  be  flill  held  at  the  (nominal)  will  of  the  lord, 
(but  regulated)  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor. 

(6.)  Thefe  are  fubjedf,  like  focage  lands,  to  fervices,  relief, 
and  efcheat ;  and  alfo  to  heriots,  wardftiip,  and  fines  upon  de¬ 
feent  and  alienation. 

(7.)  Privileged  villenage,  or  villein  focage,  is  an  exalted 
fpecies  of  copyhold  tenure,  upon  bafe,  but  certain,  fervices, 
fubfifting  only  in  the  ancient  demefnes  of  -the  crown  ;  whence 
the  tenure  is  denominated  the  tenure  in  ancient  demefhe. 

(8.)  Thefe  copyholds  of  ancient  demefne  have  divers  im¬ 
munities  annexed  to  their  tenure;  but  are  flill  held  by  copy  of 
court-roll,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor,  though  not  at 
the  will  of  the  lord. 

(9.)  Frankalmoign  is  a  tenure  by  fpiritual  fervices  at  large, 
whereby  many  ecclefiaftical  and  eleemofynary  corporations  now 
hold  their  lands  and  tenements;  being  of  a  nature  diftindf  from 
tenure  by  divine  fervice  in  certain. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  freehold  ejlates  of  inheritance. 

(x.)  Estates  in  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  are 
fuch  intereft  as  the  tenant  hath  therein ;  to  afeertain  which, 
may  be  confidered,  1.  The  quantity  of  intercjl.  2.  The  time  of 
enjoyment.  3.  The  number  and  connections  of  the  tenants. 

(2.)  Eftates,  with  refpe£f  to  their  quantity  of  interejl,  or 
duration,  are  either  freehold,  or  lefs  than  freehold. 

(3.)  A  freehold  eftate,  in  lands,  is  fuch  as  is  created  by 
livery  of  feifin  at  common  law ;  or,  in  tenements  of  an  incor¬ 
poreal  nature,  by  what  is  equivalent  thereto. 

(4.)  Freehold  eftates  arc  either  eftates  of  inheritance ,  or  not 
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of  inheritance,  viz.  for  life  only  :  and  inheritances  are,  I.  Alfo- 
lute,  or  fee  fimple.  2.  Limited  fees. 

(5.)  Tenant  in  fee  fimple  is  he  that  hath  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

(6.)  Limited  fees  are,  1.  Qualified ,  or  hafe,  fees.  2.  Fees 
conditional  at  the  common  law. 

(7.)  Qualified  or  hafe  fees  are  thofe  which,  having  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  fubjoined  thereto,  are  liable  to  be  defeated  when  that 
qualification  is  at  an  end. 

(8.)  Conditional  fees,  at  the  common  law,  were  fuch  as 
were  granted  to  the  donee,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  in  exclu- 
fion  of  collateral  heirs. 

(9.)  Thefe  were  held  to  be  fees,  granted  on  condition  that 
the  donee  had  iflue  of  his  body ;  which  condition  being  once 
performed  by  the  birth  of  iflue,  the  donee  might  immediately 
aliene  the  land  :  but  the  ftatute  de  donis  being  made  to  prevent 
fuch  alteration,  thereupon  from  the  divifion  of  the  fee  (by  con- 
ftrubfion  of  this  ftatute)  into  a  particular  eftate  and  a  reverfion, 
the  conditional  fees  began  to  be  called  fees- tail. 

(10.)  All  tenements  real,  or  favouring  of  the  realty,  are 
fubjeft  to  entails. 

(11.)  Eftates  tail  may  be,  1.  general,  or  fpecial;  2.  male, 
or  female  ;  3.  given  in  frank  marriage. 

(12.)  Incident  to  eftates  tail  are,  1.  Wafte.  2.  Dower. 
3.  Courtefy.  4.  Bar  ; — by  fine,  recovery,  or  lineal  warranty 
with  afiets. 

.(13.)  Eftates  tail  are  now,  by  many  ftatutes  and  refolutions 
of  the  courts,  almoft  brought  back  to  the  ftate  of  conditional 
fees  at  the  common  law. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  freeholds  not  of  inheritance. 

(1.)  Freeholds  not  of  inheritance,  or  for  life  only,  are, 

2.  Conventional,  or  created  by  the  aft  of  the  parties.  2.  Legal, 
or  created  by  operation  of  law. 

(2.)  Conventional  eftates  for  life  are  created  by  an  exprefs 
grant  for  term  of  one’s  own  life,  or  per  auter  vie-,  or  by  a 
general  grant,  without  expreffing  any  term  at  all. 

(3.)  Incident  to  this,  and  all  other  eftates  for  life,  are 
eftovers,  and  emblements  :  and  to  eftates  per  auter  vie  general 
occupancy  was  alfo  incident ;  as  fpecial  occupancy  ftill  is,  if 
cefuy  que  vie  furvives  the  tenant. 

(4.)  Legal  eftates  for  life  are,  1.  Tenancy  in  tail,  after 
poffihilily  of  iflue  extinct.  2 .  Tenancy  by  the  courtefy  of  England. 

3.  Tenancy  in  dower. 

(5.)  Tenancy  in  tail,  after  poffihility  of  iflue  extit: ft,  is 
where  an  eftate  is  given  in  fpecial  tail;  and,  before  iflue  had,  a 
perfon  dies  from  vvhofe  body  the  iflue  was  to  fpring ;  where¬ 
upon  the  tenant  (if  furviving)  becomes  tenant  in  tail,  alter 
poffihility  of  iflue  extinct. 

(6.)  This  eftate  partakes  both  of  the  incidents  to  an  eftate 
tail,  and  thofe  of  an  eftate  for  life. 

(y.)  Tenancy  by  the  courtefy  of  England  is  where  a  man’s 
wife  is  feifed  of  an  eftate  of  inheritance:  and  he  by  her  has  ilnie, 
born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  inheriting  her  eftate  ;  in 
which  cafe  he  (hall,  upon  her  death,  hokl  the  tenements  for  his 
own  life,  as  tenant  by  the  courtefy. 

(8.)  Tenancy  in  dewer  is  where  a  woman’s  hufband  is 
feifed  of  an  eftate  of  inheritance,  of  which  her  iflue  might  by 
any  poflibility  have  been  heir;  and  the  hufband  dies  :  the  wo¬ 
man  is  thereupon  entitlea  to  dower,  or  one  third  part  ot  the 
lands  and  tenements,  to  hold  for  her  natural  life. 

(9.)  Dower  is  either  by  the  common  law;  by  fpecial  cuftom 
ad  ofiium  ecclefue  ;  or,  ex  ajfenfu  patris. 

(10)  Dower  may  be  forfeited  or  barred,  particularly  by  an 
eftate  in  jointure. 


Sect.  IX.  Of  efiates  lefs  than  freehold. 

(r.)  Estates  lefs  than  freehold  are,  1.  Eftates  for  years- 
2.  Eftates  at  will.  3.  Eftates  at  fufferance. 

(2.)  An  eftate  for  years  is  where  a  man,  feifed  of  lands  and 
tenements,  letteth  them  to  another  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
which  transfers  the  Ihtereft  of  the  term  ;  and  the  leflee  enters 
thereon,  which  gives  him  pofleffion  of  the  term,  but  not  legal 
feifin  of  the  land. 

(3.)  Incident  to  this  eftate  are  eftovers;  and  alfo  emble¬ 
ments,  if  it  determines  before  the  full  end  of  the  term. 

(4.)  An  eftate  at  will  is  where  lands  are  let  by  one  man  to 
another,  to  hold  at  the  will  of  both  parties ;  and  the  leflee 
enters  thereon. 

(5.)  Copyholds  are  eftates  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  (re¬ 
gulated)  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor. 

(6.)  An  eftate  at  fufferance  is  where  one  comes  into  pofleflion 
of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  afterwards  without  any 
title  at  all. 

Sect.  X.  Of  efiates  upon  condition. 

(1.)  Estates  (whether  freehold  or  otherwife)  may  alfo  be 
held  upon  condition ;  in  which  cafe  their  exiltence  depends  on 
the  happening,  or  not  happening,  of  fome  uncertain  event. 

(2.)  Thefe  eftates  are,  1.  On  condition  implied,  z.  On 
condition  expreffed.  3.  Eftates  in  gage.  4.  Eftates  by fiatutc, 
merchant  or  ftaple.  Eftates  by  elegit. 

(3.)  Eftates  on  condition  implied  are  where  a  grant  of  an 
eftate  has,  from  its  efl'ence  and  conftitution,  a  condition  in- 
feparably  annexed  to  it ;  though  none  be  exprelfed  in  words. 

(4.)  Eftates  on  condition  expreffed  are  where  an  exprefs 
qualification  or  provifion  is  annexed  to  the  grant  of  an  eftate. 

(5.)  On  the  performance  of  thefe  conditions  either  exprefi'edor 
implied  (if  precedent )  the  eftate  may  be  veiled  or  enlarged  ;  or, 
on  the  breach  of  them  (if  fuhfequent)  an  eftate  already  veiled 
may  be  defeated. 

(6.)  Eftates  in  gage,  in  vadio,  or  in  pledge,  are  eftates 
granted  as  a  fecurity  for  money'  lent ;  being,  1.  In  vivo  vadio, 
or  living  gage ;  where  the  profits  of  land  are  granted  till  a  debt 
be  paid,  upon  which  payment  the  granter’s  ellate  will  revive. 
2.  In  mortuo  vadio,  in  dead,  or  mart  gage-,  where  an  eftate  is 
granted,  on  condition  to  be  void  at  a  day  certain,  if  the  granter 
then  repays  the  money'  borrowed ;  on  failure  of  which,  the 
eftate  becomes  abfolutety  dead  to  the  granter. 

(7.)  Eftates  by  Jlatute- merchant,  or  fiatutc-ftapAe,  are  alfo 
eftates  conveyed  to  creditors,  in  purluance  of  certain  ftatutes, 
till  their  profits  lhall  difcharge  the  debt. 

(8.)  Eftates  by  elegit  are  where,  in  confequence  of  a  judicial 
writ  lb  called,  lands  are  delivered  t>y  the  Iheriff  to  a  plaintiff, 
till  their  profits  lhall  fatisfy  a  debt  adjudged  to  be  due  by  law. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  efiates  in  potfefion,  remainder,  and  reverfion. 

(1.)  Estates,  with  refpecl  to  their  time  of  enjoyment,  are 
either  in  immediate  pofifejfion,  or  in  expectancy  ;  which  eftates 
in  expectancy  are  created  at  the  fame  time,  and  are  parcel  of  the 
fame  eftates,  as  thofe  upon  which  they  are  expectant.  Thefe 
are,  1  Remainders.  2.  Reverfions. 

(2.)  A  remainder  is  an  eftate  limited  to  take  effeft,  and  be 
enjoyed,  after  another  particular  eftate  is  determined. 

(3.)  Therefore,  1.  There  muft  be  a  precedent  particular 
eftate,  in  order  to  fupport  a  remainder.  2.  The  remainder 
muft  pafs  out  of  the  granter,  at  the  creation  of  the  particular 
eftate.  3.  The  remainder  muft  veft  in  the  grantee,  during  the 
continuance,  or  at  the  determination,  of  the  particular  eftate. 

(4.)  Remainders  are,  1.  Veiled;  where  the  eftate  is  fixed  to 
remain  to  a  certain  perfon,  after  the  particular  eftate  is  lpent. 
2.  Contingent;  where  the  eftate  is  limited  to  take  effebl,  either 
to  an  uncertain  perfon,  or  upon  an  uncertain  event. 
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(5  )  -An  executory  devife  is  inch  a  difpofition  of  lands,  by 
will,  that  an  eftate  fhall  not  veil:  thereby  at  the  death  of  the 
devifor,  but  only  upon  Come  future  contingency,  and  without 
any  precedent  particular  eftate  to  fupport  it. 

(6.)  A  revcrfion  is  the  refidue  of  an  eftate  left  in  the  granter, 
to  commence  in  poTTellion- after  the  determination  of  fome  parti¬ 
cular  eftate  granted  :  to  which  are  incident  fealty,  and  rent. 

(7.)  Where  two  eftates,  the  one  let's,  the  other  greater,  the 
one  in  poll'eflion,  the  other  in  expectancy,  meet  together  in 
one  and  the  fame  perfon,  and  in  one  and  the  fame  right,  the  let's  is 
merged  in  the  greater. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  ejlates,  in  feveralty,  joint  tenancy,  coparcenary , 

and  common. 

(1.)  Estates,  with  refpeftto  the  number  and  connections  of 
their  tenants,  may  be  held,  i.  In  fevcralty.  2.  h\  joint-tenancy . 
3.  In  coparcenary.  4.  In  common. 

(2  )  An  eftate  in  feveralty  j  s  where  one  tenant  holds  it  in  his 
own  foie  right,  without  any  other  perfon  being  joined  with  him. 

(3.)  An  eftate  in  joint-tenancy  is  where  an  eftate  is  granted 
to  two  or  more  perl'ons  ;  in  which  cafe  the  law  conftrues  them 
to  he.  joint- tenants,  unlefs  the  words  of  the  grant  exprefsly  ex¬ 
clude  l'uch  conftruftion. 

(4.)  Joint-tenants  have  an  unity  of  intereft,  of  title,  of  time, 
and  ot  pofteliion  :  they  are  feifedprr  my  &  per  tout :  and  there¬ 
fore  upon  thedeceafe  of  one  joint-tenant,  the  whole  intereft  re¬ 
mains  to  the  furvivor. 

(5.)  Joint-tenancy  may  be  difl'olved  by  defraying  one  of  its 
four  conftituent  unities. 

(6.)  An  eftate  in  coparcenary  is  where  an  eftate  of  inherit¬ 
ance  defeends  from  the  anceftor  to  two  or  more  perfons;  who 
are  called  parceners,  and  altogether  make  but  one  heir. 

(7.)  Parceners  have  an  unify  of  intereft,  title,  and  pofteliion; 
but  are  only  feifed  per  my,  and  not  per  tout :  wherefore  there  is 
no  furvivorfiiip  among  parceners. 

'(8.)  Incident  to  this  eftate  is  the  law  of  lotchpot. 

(9.)  Coparcenary  may  alfo  be  ditfolved,  by  defraying  any 
cf  its  three  conftituent  unities. 

(10.)  An  eftate  in  common  is  where  two  or  more  perfons  hold 
lands,  poftibly  by  diftinft  titles,  and  for  diftinft  interefts  ;  but 
by  unity  of  pofteliion,  becaufe  none  knoweth  his  own  feveralty. 

(it.)  Tenants  in  common  have  therefore  an  unity  of  pof- 
feflion  (without  furvivorfiiip  ;  being  feifed  per  my,  and  not 
per  tout)  ;  ’  but  no  neceflary  unity  of  title,  time,  or  intereft. 

(12  )  This  eftate  may  be  created,  1.  Bydiftolving  the  con- 
liituent  unities  of  the  two  former;  2.  By  exprefs  limitation  in 
a  grant :  and  may  be  defrayed,  1.  By  uniting  the  feveral  titles 
in  one  tenant ;  2.  By  partition  of  the  land. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  the  title  to  things  real,  in  general. 

(1.)  A  title  to  things  real  is  the  means  whereby  a  man 
Cometh  to  the  juft  pofteliion  of  his  property. 

(2  )  Herein  may  be  confidered,  i.A  mere  or  naked  pof- 
feftlon.  2.  The  right  of  poft’eflion  ;  which  is,  1 ft,  an  apparent, 

2 dly,  an  aftual  right.  3.  The  mere  right  of  property.  4.  The 
conjunction  of  aftual  pofteliion  with  both  thefe  rights  ;  which 
conftitutes  a  perfeft  title. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  title  by  defeent. 

(1.)  The  title  to  things  real  may  be  reciprocally  acquired  or 
loft,  1.  By  defeent.  2.  By  pur  chafe. 

(2.)  Defeent  is  the  means  whereby  a  man,  on  the  death  of 
his  anceftor,  acquires  a  title  to  his  eftate,  in  right  of  reprefenta- 
tion,  as  his  heir  at  law. 

(3.)  To  underftand  the  doftrine  of  defeents,  we  muft  form 
a  dear  notion  of  confapguinity  ;  which  is  the  connection,  or  re¬ 
lation,  of  perfons  defeended  from  the  fame  flock  or  common 
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anceftor  ;  and  it  is,  t.  Lineal,  where  one  of  thekinfmen  rs  line- 
ally  defeended  from  the  other.  2.  Collateral,  where  they  are  line- 
ally  defeended,  not  one  from  the  other,  but  both  from  the  fame 
common  anceftor. 

(4.)  The  ruies  of  defeent,  or  canons,  of  inheritance,  obferved 
by  the  laws  of  England,  are  thefe  : 

if,  Inheritances  fhall  lineally  defeend  to  the  iffiie  of  the  per¬ 
fon  laft  actually  feifed,  in  infinitum-,  but  lhall  never  line¬ 
ally  afeend. 

2d,  The  male  iflue  fhall  be  admitted  before  the  female. 

3d,  Where  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  degree,  the 
eldcfl  only  fhall  inherit ;  but  the  females  all  together. 

4 th,  The  lineal  defendants,  in  infinitum,  of  any  perfon  de- 
ceafed  fhall  reprefent  their  anceftor  ;  that  is,  {hall  ftand  in 
the  fame  place  as  the  .perfon  himlelf  would  have  done,  had 
he  been  living. 

$tb,  On  failure  of  lineal  defendants,  or  iflue,  of  the  perfon 
laft  feifed,  the  inheritance  fhall  defeend  to  the  blood  of  the 
JirJl  purchafer  ;  fubjeft  to  the  three  preceding  rules.  To 
evidence  which  blood,  the  two  following  rules  are  eftabliflied : 
6th,  The  collateral  heir  of  the  perfon  laft  feifed  muft  be  his 
next  collateral  kinfrnan  of  the  whole  blood. 
jth,  In  collateral  inheritances,  the  male  fools  fhail  be  preferred 
to  the  female  ;  that  is,  kindred  derived  from  the  blood  of  the 
male  anceftors  ftiall  be  admitted  before  thofe  from  the  blood 
of  the  female ;  unlefs  where  the  lands  have,  in  fa  ft,  defeended 
from  a  female. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  title  by  pur  chafe,  and  frfl  by  efeheat. 

(1.)  Purchase,  or  perquifition,  is  the  poftdliorr  of  an  eftate 
which  a  man  hath  by  his  own  aft  or  agreement ;  and  not  by 
the  mere  aft  of  law,  or  del'cent  from  any  of  his  anceftors.  This 
includes,  1.  Efeheat.  2.  Occupancy.  3.  Prefcription.  4.  For¬ 
feiture.  Alienation. 

(2.)  Lfheat  is  where,  upon  deficiency  of  the  tenant’s  inhe¬ 
ritable  blood,  the  eftate  falls  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

(3.)  Inheritable  blood  is  wanting  to,  1.  Such  as  are  not  re¬ 
lated  to  the  perfon  laft  feifed.  2.  His  maternal  relation?  in 
paternal  inheritances,  and  mice  verfa.  3.  Pits  kindred  of  the 
half  blood.  4.  Monfters.  5.  Baftards.'  6.  Aliens,  and  their  if- 
fue.  7.  Perfons  attainted  of  treafon  or  felony.  8.  Papifts,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  themfelves  only,  by  the  ftatute  law. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  title  by  occupancy. 

(1.)  Occupancy  is  the  taking  pofteliion  of  thofe  things 
which  before  had  no  owner. 

(2.)  Thus,  at  the  common  law,  where  tenant  per  outer  vie 
died  during  the  life  of  cefuy  que  vie,  he,  who  could  firft  enter, 
might  lawfully  retain  the  poflefllpri  ;  unlefs  by  the  original 
grant  the  heir  was  made  a fpecial  occupant. 

(3.)  The  law’  of  derelictions  and  alluvions  has  narrowed  the 
title  by  occupancy. 

Sect.  XVII.  Of  title  by  prefcription. 

(t.)  Prescription  (as  diftinguifhed  from  cuftom)  is  a  per' 
fonal  immemorial  ufage  of  enjoying  a  right  in  fome  incorporeal 
hereditament^  by  a  man,  and  either  his  anceftors  or  thote  whofe 
eftate  of  inheritance  he  hath  :  of  which  the  firft  is  called  pre¬ 
ferring  in  his  anccfors,  the  latter  in  a  que  cjlalc. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Of  title  by  forfeiture. 

(x.)  Forfeiture  is  a  puniftiment  annexed  by  law  to  fome 
illegal  aft.  or  negligence,  in  the  owner  of  things  real ;  whereby 
the  eftate  is  transferred  to  another,  who  isulually  the  party  injured. 

(2.)  Forfeitures  are  occalioned,  r.  Byr rimes.  2.  By  alie¬ 
nation,  contrary  to  law.  3.  By  laffe.  4.  B y  Jimmy.  3.  By  non¬ 
performance  of  condition, s.  6.  By  vcajlc.  7.  By  breech  of  copy  hoi d 
cujloms.  8.  By  bankrupt  cm. 
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3.  Forfeitures  for  crimes,  or  rmfdemeanors,  are  for,  I.  Trea- 
fon.  2.  Felony.  3.  Mifprifion  of  treafon.  4.  Pramunlre. 
4.  Affaults  on  a  judge,  and  batteries,  fitting  the  courts.  6.  Popilh 
recufancy,  & c. 

(4.)  Alienations ,  or  conveyances,  which  induce  a  forfeiture, 
are,  j.  Thofe  in  mortmain,  made  to  corporations  contrary  to 
the  ftatute  law.  2.  Thofe  made  to  aliens.  3.  Thofe  made 
by  particular  tenants,  when  larger  than  their  eltates  will  warrant. 

(5.)  l.apfi  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  prefentation  to  a 
vacant  church,  by  negleft  of  the  patron  to  prefent  within  fix 
kalendar  months. 

(6.)  Simony  is  the  corrupt  prefentation  of  any  one  to  an  ec- 
clefiatlical  benefice,  whereby  that  turn  becomes  forfeited  to  the 
crown. 

(7.)  For  forfeiture  by  nonperformance  of  conditions,  fee  Seft.  1  o. 

(8.)  IVaJle  is  a  fpoil,  or  deftruftion,  in  any  corporeal  heredi¬ 
taments,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  that  hath  the  inheritance. 

(9.)  Copyhold  eltates  may  have  alfo  other  peculiar  caufes  of 
forfeiture,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor. 

(10.)  Bankruptcy  is  the  aft  of  becoming  a  bankrupt-,  that  is, 
a  trader  who  fecretes  himfelf,  or  does  certain  other  afts  tending 
to  defraud  his  creditors.  (See  Seft.  22.) 

(1 1.)  By  bankruptcy  all  the  eltates  of  the  bankrupt  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  affignees  of  his  commitlioners,  to  be  fold  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  cf  his  creditors. 

Sect.  XIX.  Of  title  ly  alienation . 

(1.)  Alienation,  conveyance,  or  purchafe  in  its  njore 
limited  fenfe,  is  a  means  of  transferring  real  eltates,  wherein 
they  are  voluntarily  refigned  by  one  man,  and  accepted  by  an¬ 
other. 

(2.)  This  formerly  could  not  be  done  by  a  tenant,  without 
licence  from  his  lord  ;  nor  by  a  lord  without  attornment  of  his 
tenant. 

(3.)  All  perfons  are  capable  of  purchafing ;  and  all  that  are 
in  poffeflVon  of  any  eltates  are  capable  of  conveying  them  : 
unlefs  under  peculiar  difabilities  by  law  ;  as  being  attainted, 
von  compotes,  infants,  under  durefs,  feme-coverts,  aliens,  or 
papilts. 

(4.)  Alienations  are  made  by  common  ajfurances  ;  which  are, 
r.  By  deed,  or  matter  in  pais .  2.  By  matter  of  record.  3.  By 
fpecial  cujlom.  4.  By  devife. 

Sect.  XX.  Of  alienation  ly  deed. 

(1.)  In  affurances  by  deed  may  be  confidered,  1.  Its  general 
nature.  2.  Its  federal fpecies. 

(2.)  A  deed,  in  general,  is  the  folemn  aft  of  the  parties;  be¬ 
ing  ufually  a  writing  fealed  and  delivered  ;  and  it  may  be,  1.  A 
deed  indented,  or  indenture.  2.  A  deed-poll. 

(3.)  The  requijites  of  a  deed  are,  1.  Sufficient  parties,  and 
proper  fubjedl-maiter.  2.  A  good  and  fufficient  confideration. 

3.  Writing  on  paper,  or  parchment,  duly  Itamped.  4.  Legal 
and  orderly  parts  (which-  are  ufually,  ill,  the  premifes  ;  2dly, 
the  habendum  ;  qdly,  the  tenendum  ;  4thly,  the  reddendum  ; 

4 thly ,  the  conditions  ;  5thiy,  the  warranty,  which  is  either 
lineal  or  collateral  ;  y’thly,  the  covenants  ;  8thly,  the  conclu- 
lion,  which  includes  the  date).  3.  Reading  it,  if  defired. 

6.  Sealing,  and,  in  many  cafes,  figning  it  alio.  7.  Delivery. 

8.  Attefation. 

(4.)  A  deed  may  be  avoided,  1.  By  the  want  of  any  of  the 
requifites  before-mentioned.  2.  By  lubfequent  matter ;  as  ift, 
Rafure,  or  alteration.  2dly,  Defacing  its  feal.  3dly,  Cancelling 
it.  4thly,  -Difagreement  of  thofe  whofe  confent  is  necefifary. 

5  thly.  Judgment  of  a  court  of  juftice. 

(5.)  Of  the  feveral  f pedes  of  deeds,  fome  ferve  to  convey  real 
property,  tome  only  to  charge  and  dif charge  it. 

{6,)  Deeds  which  ferve  to  convey  real  property,  or  convey  - 
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ances,  are  -either  by  common  law,  or  by  fatute.  And,  of  con¬ 
veyances  by  common  law,  fome  are  original  or  primary,  others 
derivative  or  lecondary. 

(7.)  Original  conveyances  are,  1.  Feoffments.  2.  Gifts. 
3.  Grants.  4.  Leafs.  5.  Exchanges.  6.  Partitions. — De¬ 
rivative  are,  7.  Releafs.  8.  Confirmations.  9.  Surrenders. 
10.  Alignments.  II.  Defeazances. 

(S.)  A  feoffment  is  the  transfer  of  any  corporeal  hereditament 
to  another,  perfefted  by  livery  of  feifin,  or  delivery  of  bodily 
pofieffion  from  the  feoffer  to  the  feoffee  :  without  which  no 
freehold  effate  therein  can  be  created  at  common  law. 

(9.)  A  gift  is  properly  the  conveyance  of  lands  in  tail. 

(io.)  A  grant  is  the  regular  method,  by  common  law,  of 
conveying  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

( 1 1 .)  A  leaf  is  the  demife,  granting,  or  letting  to  farm  of 
any  tenement,  ufually  for  a  lefs  term  than  the  lefl'or  hath 
therein;  yet  fometimes  poffibly  for  a  greater  ;  according  to  the 
regulations  of 'che  reftraintng  and  enabling  ttatutes. 

( 1 2.)  An  exchange  is  the  mutual  conveyance  of  equal  in- 
tereffs,  the  one  in  confideration  of  the  other. 

(13.)  A  partition  is  the  divifion  of  an  effate  held  in  joint* 
tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  or  in  common,  between  the  refpeftive 
tenants  ;  fo  that  each  may  hold  his  diftinft  part  in  feveralty. 

(14.)  A  releaf  is  the  difebarge  or  conveyance  of  a  man’s 
right,  in  lands  and  tenements,  to  another  that  hath  fome  former 
effate  in  pofieffion  therein. 

( 15.)  A  confirmation  is  the  conveyance  of  an  effate  or  right 
in  ejfe,  whereby  a  voidable  effate  is  made  fure,  or  a  particular 
effate  is  increafed. 

(16.)  A  furrender  is  the  yielding  up  of  an  effate  for  life,  or 
years,  to  him  that  hath  the  immediate  remainder  or  reverfion  3 
wherein  the  particular  effate  may  merge. 

(17.)  An  alignment  is  the  transfer,  or  making  over  to  an¬ 
other,  of  the  whole  right  one  has  in  any  effate ;  but  ufually  in 
a  leafe,  for  life  or  years. 

(18.)  A  defeazance  is  a  collateral  deed,  made  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  original  conveyance  ;  containing  fome  condition, 
upon  which  the  effate  may  be  defeated. 

(19.)  Conveyances  by Jlatute  depend  much  on  the  doftrine 
of  ufs  and  trufis  :  which  are  a  confidence  repofed  in  the  terra 
tenant,  or  tenant  of  the  land,  that  he  (hall  permit  the  profits 
to  be  enjoyed,  according  to  the  directions  of  cefiuy  que  uf ,  or 
ceffuy  que  trujl. 

(20.)  The  ftatute  of  ufes,  having  transferred  all  ufes  into 
aftual  pofieffion  (or,  rather,  having  drawn  the  pofieffion  to 
the  ufe),  has  given  birth  to  divers  other  fpecies  of  conveyance  : 
1.  A  covenant  to  (land  feifed  to  uf.  2.  A  bargain  and  fale, 
enrolled.  3.  A  leaf  and  releaf.  4.  A  deed  to  lead  or  de¬ 
clare  the  ufe  of  other  more  direct  conveyances.  3.  A  revo¬ 
cation  of  ufes  ;  being  the  execution  of  a  power,  referved  at  the 
creation  of  the  ufe,  of  recalling  at  a  future  time  the  ufe  or  eftate 
fo  creating.  All  which  owe  their  prefent  operation  principally 
to  the  ftatute  of  ufes. 

(21.)  Deeds  which  do  not  convey,  but  only  charge  real  pro¬ 
perty,  and  difebarge  it,  are,  1.  Obligations.  2.  Recognizances. 

3.  Defeazances  upon  both. 

Sect.  XXI.  Of  alienation  by  matter  of  record. 

( f .)  Assurances  by  matter  of  record  are  where  the  fanftion 
of  fome  court  of  record  is  called  in,  to  fubftantiate  and  witnefs 
the  transfer  of  real  property.  Thefe  are,  1.  Private  ads  of 
parliament.  2.  The  king's  grants.  3.  Fines.  4.  Common 
recoveries. 

(2.)  Private  ads  of  parliament  are  a  fpecies  of  affurances, 
calculated- to  give  (by  the  tranfeendent  authority  of  parliament) 
fueh  reafonable  powers  or  relief  as  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  law. 
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(3  )  The  king's  grants,  contained  in  charters  or  letters  pa¬ 
tent,  are  al!  entered  on  record,  for  the  dignity  of  the  roval  per- 
fon,  and  fecurity  of  the  royal  revenue. 

(4.)  A  fine  (fometimes  faid  to  be  a  feoffment  of  record)  is  an 
amicable  eompofition  and  agreement  of  an  actual,  or  fictitious, 
fuit ;  whereby  the  eftate  in  queftion  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
right  of  one  of  the  parties. 

(■;.)  The  parts  of  a  fine  are,  I.  The  writ  of  covenant, 
a.  The  licence  to  agree.  3.  The  concord.  4.  The  note. 
5.  The  foot.  To  which  the  ftatute  hath  added,  6.  Proclama¬ 
tions. 

(6.)  Fines  are  of  four  kinds:  1.  Sur  cognizance  de  droit. 
Come  ceo  quo  il  ad  de  Jon  done.  2.  Sur  cognizance  de  droit  lan- 
turn.  3.  Sur  concejfit .  4.  Sur  done ,  grant,  et  render  ;  which 
is  a  double  fine. 

(7.)  The  force  and  ejfedi  of  fines  (when  levied  by  fuch  as 
have  themfelves  any  intereft  in  the  eftate)  are  to  affure  the 
lands  in  queftion  to  the  cognizee,  by  barring  the  refpeCtive  rights 
O.  parties,  privies,  and  ftrangers. 

(8.)  A  common  recovery  is  by  an  actual,  or  fictitious,  fuit 
or  aCtion  for  land,  brought  againft  the  tenant  of  the  freehold  ; 
ttrho  thereupon  vouches  another,  who  undertakes  to  warrant  the 
tenant's  title  :  but,  upon  fuch  vouchee’s  making  default,  the 
land  is  recovered  by  judgment  at  law  againft  the  tenant ;  who, 
in  return,  obtains  judgment  againft  the  vouchee  to  recover  lands 
of  equal  value  in  recompenfe. 

(9.)  The  force  and  ejfe.pl  of  a  recovery  are  to  affure  lands  to 
the  recoverer,  by  barring  eftates  tail,  and  all  remainders  and 
reverfions  expectant  thereon  ;  provided  the  tenant  in  tail  either 
fuffers,  or  is  vouched  in,  fuch  recovery. 

(10.)  The  ufes  of  a  fine  or  recovery  may  be  direCfed  by, 
I.  Deeds  to  lead  fuch  ufes;  which  are  made  previous  to  the 
levying  or  fuffering  them.  2.  Deeds  to  declare  the  ufes  ;  which 
are  made  fubfequent. 

Sect.  XXII.  Of  alienation  by  fpecial  cufom. 

(1.)  Assurances  by  fpecial  cufom  are  confined  to  the- 
transfer  of  copyhold  eftates. 

(2  )  This  is  effeCted  by,  r.  Surrender  by  the  tenant  into  the 
hands  of  the  lord  to  the  ufe  of  another,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  manor.  2.  Prefentment,  by  the  tenants  or  homage,  of 
luch  lurrender.  3.  Admittance  of  the  furrenderee  by  the  lord, 
according  to  the  ufes  exprefed  in  fuch  furrender. 

(3  .)  Admittance  may  alio  be  had  upon  original  grants  to  the 
tenant  from  the  lord,  and  upon  def  eats  to  the  heir  from  the 
anceftor. 

Sect.  XXIII.  Of  alienation  by  devife. 

(1.)  Devise  is  a  difpofition  of  lands  and  tenements,  con* 
tained  in  the  laft  will  and  teftament  of  the  owner. 

(2.)  This  was  not  permitted  by  the  common  law,  as  it  ftood 
fince  the  conqueft  ;  but  was  introduced  by  the  ftatute  law, 
under  Henry  VIII.  fince  made  more  univerfal  by  the  ftatute 
of  tenures  under  Charles  II.  with  the  introduction  of  additional 
folenmities  by  the  ftatute  of  frauds  and  perjuries  in  the  fame 
reign. 

(3.)  The  confruQion  of  all  common  afurances  fhould  be, 

I.  Agreeable  to  the  intention.  2.  To  the  words  of  the  parties. 

3.  Made  upon  the  entire  deed.  4.  Bearing  ftrongeft  againft 
the  contractor.  3.  Conformable  to  law.  6.  RejeCting  the 
latter  of  two  totally  repugnant  claules  in  a  deed,  and  the  former 
in  a  will.  /•  favourable  in  cafe  of  a  devife. 

Sect.  XXIV.  Of  things  per fonal. 

(1.)  Things  perfonal  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  chattels-,  which  includes  whatever  wants  either  the  du¬ 
ration,  or  the  immobility,  attending  things  real. 
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(2.)  In  thefe  are  to  be  confidered,  1.  Their  difribution, 
2.  1  he  property  of  them.  3.  The  title  to  that  property. 

(3.)  As  to  the  difribution  of  chattels,  they  are,  1.  Chattels 
real,  2.  Chattels  perfonal. 

t  (4*)  Chattels  real  are  fuch  quantities  of  mtereft,  in  things 
immoveable,  as  are  fhort  of  the  duration  of  freeholds;  being  li¬ 
mited  to  a  time  certain,  beyond  which  they  cannot  fubfift. 
(See  SeCti  7.) 

(?•)  Chattels  perfonal  are  things  moveable  ;  which  maybe 
transferred  from  place  to  place,  together  with  the  perlbn  of  the 
owner. 

Sect.  XXV.  Of  property  in  things  perfonal. 

(1.)  Property,  in  chattels  perfonal,  is  either  in  pofjicm 
or  in  option. 

.  (a-)  Property  in  pojfeflon ,  where  a  man  has  the  aCtual  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  thing,  is,  1 .  Abfolute.  2.  Qua/if  cd. 

_  (3-)  dlfolute  property  is  where  a  man  has  iuch  an  exclufive 
right  in  the  thing,  that  it  cannot  ceafe  to  be  his,  without  his 
own  aCt  or  default. 

(4.)  Qualified  property  is  fuch  as  is  not,  in  its  nature,  per¬ 
manent  ;  but  may  fometimes  fubfift,  and  at  other  times  not 
fubfift. 

(5.)  This  may  arife,  1.  Where  the  fubjeCb  is  incapable  of- 
ablolute  ownerlhip.  2.  From  the  peculiar  circumftances  of 
the  owners. 

(6.)  Property  in  option,  is  where  a  man  hath  not  the  aCtiral 
occupation  of  the  thing;  but  only  a  right  to  it,  arifing  upon 
fome  contraCl,  and  recoverable  by  an  aCtion  at  law. 

(7-)  The  property  of  chattels  perfonal  is  liable  to  remaind¬ 
ers,  expeCtant  on  eftates  for  life  ;  to  joint-tenancy ;  and  to  te¬ 
nancy  in  common. 

Sect.  XXVI.  Of  title  to  things -perfonal  by  occupancy r 

( t . )  The  title  to  things  perfonal  may  be  acquired  or  loft  by, 

1.  Occupancy.  2.  Prerogative.  3.  Forfeiture.  4.  Cu/lom. 
5-  Succefion.  6.  Marriage.  7.  Judgement.  8.  Gift,  or 
Grant.  9.  ContraPt.  10.  Bankruptcy,  u.  Tef  ament.  12.  Ad- 
minif  ration. 

(2.)  Occupancy  ftill  gives  the  firft  occupant  a  right  to  thofe 
few  things  which  have  no  legal  owner,  or  which  are  incapable 
of  permanent  ownerlhip.  Such  as,  1.  Goods  of  alien  enemies. 

2.  Things  found.  3.  The  benefit  of  the  elements.  4.  Ani¬ 
mals  force  natunr.  c.  Emblements.  6.  Things  gained  by 
acceffion  ;  or,  7.  By  Confulion.  8.  Literary  property-. 

Sect.  XXVII.  Of  title  by  prerogative,  and  forfeiture . 

(l.)  By  prerogative  is  vefted  in  the  crown;  or  its  grantees, 
the  property  of  the  royal  revenue  (fee  Chap.  I.  SeCti  8.) ;  and 
alfo  the  property  of  all  game  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  right 
of  purfuing  and  taking  it. 

(2.)  By  forfeiture,  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  the  right 
of  goods  and  chattels  may  be  transferred  from  one  man  to 
another  ;  either  in  part  or  totally-. 

(3.)  Total  forfeitures  of  goods  arife  from  conviction  of, 

1.  Treafon,  and  mifprifion  thereof.  2.  Felony-.  3,  Excufable 
homicide  4.  Outlawry  for  treafon  or  felony.  5.  Flight. 

6.  Standing  mute.  7.  Aftaults  on  a  judge;  and  batteries, 
fitting  the  courts.  8.  Prcemunire.  9.  Pretended  prophecies. 
10.  Owling  11.  Refiding  abroad  of  artificers.  12.  Chal¬ 
lenges  to  tight,  for  debts  at  play. 

Sect.  XXVIII.  Of  title  by  cufom. 

(t.)  By  cuftom,  obtaining  in  particular  places,  a  right  may 
be  acquired  in  chattels  :  the  moft  ulual  of  which  cuftoms  are 
thofe  relating  to,  1.  Heriots.  2.  Mortuaries.  3.  Heir- loom: t 
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(2.)  Hanots  are  either  hznoCfervice,  which  differs  little  from 
a  rent  5  or  heiiot-cuftom,  which  is  a  cuftomary  tribute,  of 
goods  and  chattels,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  de- 
ceale  of  the  owner  of  lands. 

(3.)  Mortuaries  are  a  cuftomary  gift,  due  to  the  minifter  in 
many  parithes,  on  the  death  of  his  parifhioners. 

(4.)  Heir- looms  are  fuch  perfonal  chattels,  as  delcend  by 
fpecial  cuitom  to  the  heir,  along  with  the  inheritance  of  his 

ancestor. 

Sect.  XXIX.  Of  title  by  fuc-ccffion ,  marriage ,  and  judgement. 

([.)  By  fuccejjion  the  right  of  chattels  is  vetted- in  corpora¬ 
tions  aggregate  ;  and  likewife  in  fuch  corporationsyHe  as  are 
the  heads  and  reprefentatives  of  bodies  aggregate. 

(2.)  By  marriage  the  chattels  real  and  perfonal  of  the  wife 
are  vefted  in  the  h riband,  in  the  fame  degree  of  property,  and 
with  the  fame  powers,  as  the  wife  when  lole  had  over  them  ; 
provided  he  reduces  them  to  poffdlion. 

(3.)  The  wife  a’fo  acquires,  by  marriage,  a  property  in  her 
own  paraphernalia. 

(4.)  By  judgment,  confequent  on  a  fart  at  law,  a  man  may, 
in  lbme  cafes,  not  only  recover,  but  originally  acquire,  a  right 
to  perfonal  property.  As,  1.  To  penalties  recoverable  by  ac¬ 
tion  popular.  2.  To  damages,  3.  To  eofts  of  fult. 

Sect.  XXX.  Of  title  by  gift,  grant,  and  contraB. 

(1.)  A  gift,  os  grant,  is  a  voluntary  conv.-yance  of  a  chattel 
perfonal  in  poffetfion,  without  any  confderation  or  equivalent. 

(2.)  A  contraB  is  an  agreement,  upon  fulficient  confider- 
aiion,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing :  and,  by  fuch 
contract,  any  perfonal  property  (either  in  poffetlion  or  in  ac¬ 
tion)  may  be  transferred. 

(3.)  Contrafts  may  either  be  exprefs  or  implied;  either  ex¬ 
ecuted  or  executory. 

(4.)  The  confederation  of  contracts,  is,  1.  A  good  confider- 
ation.  2.  A  valuable  consideration  ;  which  is,  1.  Do,  ut  des. 

1.  Fade,  ut  facias.  3.  Facio,  ut  des.  4.  Do,  ut  facias. 

(5.)  The  moft  ufual  fpccies  of  perfonal  contracts  are,  1  .  Sale 
ox  exchange.  2.  Bailment.  3.  Hiring  or  borrowing.  4.  Debt. 

(6.)  Sale  or  exchange  is  a  tranfmutation  of  property  from 
one  man  to  another,  in  confideration  of  fome  recompense  in 
value. 

(7  )  Bailment  is  the  delivery  of  goods  in  truft ;  upon  a 
contract,  exprefs  or  implied,  that  the  truft  fhall  be  faithfully 
performed  by  the  bailee. 

(8.)  Hi  ing  or  borrowing  is  a  contract,  whereby  the  poffef- 
lion  of  chattels  is  transferred  for  a  particular  time,  on  condition 
that  the  identical  goods  (or  fometimes  their  value)  be  reftored 
at  the  time  appointed  :  together  with  (in  cafe  of  hiring)  a  fti- 
pend  of  price  for  the  ufe. 

(9.)  This  price,  being  calculated  tq  anfwer  the  hazard  as 
well  as  inconvenience  of  lending,  gives  birth  to  the  doftrine  of 
mtereft,  or  uftry,  upon  loans  ;  and,  consequently,  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  bottomry,  or  refpondentia,  and  infurance. 

(  0  )  Debt  is  any  contract,  whereby  a  certain  fum  of  money 
becomes  due  to  the  creditor.  This  is,  1.  A  debt  of  record. 

2.  A  .debt  upon  fpecial  contrail:.  3.  A  debt  upon  fmple  con¬ 
tract  ;  which  lad  includes  paper  credit,  or  bills  of  exchange, 
and  p.romiffory  notes. 

Sect.  XXXI.  Of  title' byPanhruptcy. 

([•)  Bankruptcy  (as  defined  in  Seft.  iS.)  is  the  aft  of  be¬ 
coming  a  bankrupt. 

(2.)  .Herein  may  be  eonfidered,  1.  Who  may  become  a 
bankrupt.  2.  The  ads  whereby  he  may  become  a  bankrupt. 

3.  The  proceedings  on  a  commiilion  of  bankrupt,  4.  How 
his  property  is  transferred  thereby. 
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(3.)  Perfons  of  full  age,  vfmg  the  trade  of  merchandize,  by 
buying,  and  felling,  and  feeking  their  livelihood  thereby,  are 
liable  to  become  bankrupts  ;  for  debts  of  a  fufficient  amount. 

(4.)  A  trader,  who  endeavours  to  avoid  his  creditors,  or 
evade  their  juft  demands,  by  any  of  the  ways  fpccificd  in  the  ' 
feveral  ftatutes  of  bankruptcy,  doth  thereby  commit  an  act  of 
bankruptcy. 

( c.)  The  proceedings  on  a  commiilion  of  bankrupt,  fo  far 
as  they  afteft  the  bankrupt  himfdf,  are  principally  by, 
I.  Petition.  2.  Commiilion.  3.  Declaration  of  bankruptcy. 

4.  Choice  ofalfignees.  7.  The  bankrupt’s  furrender.  6.  His 
examination.  7.  His  difeovery.  8.  His  certificate.  9.  His 
allowance.  10.  His  indemnity.  - 

(6.)  The  property  of  a  bankrupt’s  perfonal  eftate  is,  imrae-^ 
diately  upon  the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  vefted  by  conlln  ftion  cf 
law  in  the  aifignees  :  and  they,  when  they  have  collefted,  di- 
ftribute  the  whole  by  equal  dividends  among  all  the  creditors. 

Sect.  XXXII.  Of  title  by  t  eft  ament,  and  adminif  ration, 

(1.)  Concerning  tef aments  and  adminijlrations,  con- 
fidered  jointly,  are  to  be  oblerved,  1.  Their  original  and  an  - 
quity.  2.  Who  may.  make  a  teftament.  3.  Its  nature  and  iiy- 
ciderits.  4.  What  are  executors  and  adminijlrators .  5.  Their 

office  and  duty. 

(-.)  Tcjlaments  have  fubfifted  in  England  immemorially ; 
whereby  the  deeeafed  was  at  liberty  to  dilpofe  of  his  perfonal 
eftate,  referving  anciently  to  his  wife  and  children  their  reaf on- 
able  part  of  his  effetts. 

(3.)  The  go  jds  of  intefates  belonged  anciently  to  the  king  ; 
who  granted  them  to  the  prelates  to  be  difpofed  in  pious  ufes  : 
but,  on  their  abufe  of  this  truft  in  the  times  of  popery,  .the  le- 
gillature  compelled  them  to  delegate  their  power  to  adminijlra- 
tors  exprefsly  provided  by  law. 

(4.)  All  perfons  may  make  a  teftament  unlefs  difabled  by," 
1.  Want  of  difcretion.  2.  Want  of  free-will.  3.  Criminal 
conduft.  .  « 

(5.)  Tc/lamcnts  are  the  legal  declaration  of  a  man’s  inten¬ 
tions,  which  he  wills  to  be  performed  after  his  death.  Thefe 
are,  1.  Written.  2.  Nuncupative. 

(6.)  An  executor  is  he,  to  whom  a  man  by  his  will  commits 
the  execution  thereof. 

(i.)  Adminiftrators  are,  i-  Durante  minore  estate  of  an  infant 
executor  or  adminiftrator  :  or  durante  abfentia  ;  or  pendente 
lite.  2.  Cum  tefamenio  annexo  ;  when  no  executor  is  named, 
or  the  executor  refulH  to  aft  3.  General  adminiftrators  ;  in 
purfuance  of  the  ftatutes  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  VIII. 
4.  Adminiftrators  de  bonis  non  ;  when  a  former  executor  or  ad¬ 
miniftrator  dies  without  completing  his  truft. 

(8.)  The  office  and  duty  of  executors  (and,  in  many  points, 
of  adminiftrators  alio)  are,  1.  To  bury  the  deeeafed.  2.  To 
prove  the  will,  or  take  out  adminiftration.  3.  To  make  an 
invento  y.  4  To  colleft  the  goods  and  chattels.  To  pay 
debts  ;  obferving  the  rules  of  priority,  h.  To  pay  legacies, 
either  general  or  lpecific  ;  if  they  be  vefted,  and  not  lapled. 
7.  To  diftribute  the  undeviled  lurplus,  according  to  the  ftatnta 
of  diftributions. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  Private  Wrongs. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  redrefs  of  private  wrongs,  by  the  mere  aft  of 

the  parties. 

(1.)  WRONGS  are  the  privation  of  right ;  and  are,  1.  Pri¬ 
vate.  2.  Public . 

•  (2.)  Private  wrongs,  or  civil  injuries,  are  an  infringement. 
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or  privation,  of  the  civil  rights  of  individuals,  confidcred  as  in- 
diviUuals. 

(3  )  l'he  redrefs  of  civil  injuries  is  one  principal  objeft  of 
the  laws  of  England. 

(•4.)  This  redrefs  is  effefted,  1.  By  the  mere  ad  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  2.  JBy  the  mere  operation  6f  law.  3.  By  both  together, 
or  fuit  in  courts. 

(;.)  Redrefs,  by  the  mere  ad  of  the  parties,  is  that  which 
arifes,  1.  From  the  foie  aft  of  the  party  injured.  2.  From  the 
joint  aft  of  all  the  parties. 

(6.)  Of  the  firft  fort  are,  t.  Defence  of  one’s  felf,  or  rela¬ 
tions.  2.  Recaption  of  goods.  3.  Entry  on  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments.  4.  Abatement  of  nufances.  3.  Diftrefs ;  for  rent, 
few  fuit  or  fervice,  for  amercements,  for  damage,  or  for  divers 
ftatutable  penalties  ;  made  of  fuch  things  only  as  are  legally 
diftrainable ; — and  taken  and  difpofed  of  according  to  the  due 
courfe  of  law.  6.  Seifing  of  heriots,  Sec. 

(7.)  Of  the  fecondfort  are,  (.  Accord.  2.  Arbitration. 

Sect.  II.  Of  redrefs  by  the  mere  operation  of  law. 

Redress,  effected  by  the  mere  operation  of  law,  is,  1.  In 
the  cafe  of  retainer  ;  where  a  creditor  is  executor  or  admini- 
ftrator,  and  is  thereupon  allowed  to  retain  his  own  debt.  2.  In 
the  cafe  of  remitter  where  one,  who  has  a  pood  title  to 
lands,  &c.  comes  into  poffeffion  by  a  bad  one,  and  is  thereupon 
remitted  to  his  ancient  good  title,  which  protects  his  ill-ac¬ 
quired  poffeffion. 

Sect.  III.  Of  courts  in  general. 

(1.)  Redress,  that  is  effected  by  the  ad  both  of  law  and 
of  the  parties ,  is  by  fuit  or  adion  in  the  courts  of  juftice. 

(2.)  Flerein  may  be  confidered,  1.  The  courts  themfelves. 

2.  The  cognfancc  of  wrongs  or  injuries  therein.  And,  of 
courts,  I.  Their  nature  and  incidents.  2.  Their  leveral  fpecies. 

(3.)  A  court  is  a  place  wherein  juftice  is  judicially  admi- 
niftered,  by  officers  delegated  by  the  crown  ;  being  a  court 
either  of  record,  or  not  of  record. 

(4.)  Incident  to  all  courts  are  a  plaintiff,  defendant,  and 
judge:  and,  with  us,  there  are  alio  ufuallv  attorneys  ;  and  ad¬ 
vocates  or  counfel,  viz.  either  barrifters  or  ferjeantsat  law. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  public  courts  of  common  law  and  equity. 

(r.)  Courts  of  juftice,  with  regard  to  their  feveral  fpecies , 
are,  1.  Of  a  public,  or  general,  jurifdiftion  throughout  the 
realm.  2.  OHaprivate,  or  fpecial,  jurifdiftion. 

(2.)  Public  courts  of  juftice  are,  1.  The  courts  of  common 
law  and  equity.  2.  The  ecclefiaflical  courts.  3.  The  mili¬ 
tary  courts.  4.  The  maritime  courts. 

(3.)  The  general  and  public  courts  of  common  law  and 
equity  are,  1.  The  court  of  piepoudre.  2.  The  court-baron. 

3.  The  hundred  court.  4.  T  he  county  court.  3.  The  court 
of  common  pleas.  6.  The  court  of  king’s  bench.  7.  The 
court  of  exchequer.  8.  The  court  of  chancery.  (Which  two 
laft  are  courts  of  \equiiy  as  well  as  law.)  9.  The  courts  of  ex¬ 
chequer-chamber.  10.  The  houfe  of  peers.  To  which  may 
be  added,  as  auxiliaries,  1 1.  The  courts  of  affize  and  nijiprius. 

Sect.  V.  Of  courts  ecclcfiafical,  military,  and  maritime.. 

(1.)  Ecclesiastical  courts  (which  were  feparated  from 
the  temporal  by  William  the  conqueror),  or  courts  Cbrifian, 
are,  1.  The  court  of  the  archdeacon.  2.  The  court  of  the  bi- 
ftiop’s  confiftory.  3.  The  court  of  arches.  4*.  The  court  of 
peculiars.  5.  The  prerogative  court.  6.  The  court  of  dele¬ 
gates.  7.  The  court  of  review. 

(2.)  The  only  permanent  military  court  is  that  of  chivalry  ; 
the  courts  martial,  annually  eftablilhed  by  aft  of  parliament, 
being  only  temporary. 
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(3.)  Maritime  courts  are,  T.The  court  of  admiralty  and 
vice-admiralty.  2.  The  court  of  delegates.  3.  The  lords  of 
the  privy-council,  and  others,  authorifed  by  the  king's  commif- 
fion,  for  appeals  in  prize-caufes. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  courts  of  a  fpecial jurfdidicn. 

Cour  t  s  of  a  fpecial  or  private  jurifdiftion  are,  I.  The  foreft: 
courts  ;  including  the  courts  of  attachments,  regard,  iw.en- 
mote,  and  juftice  feat.  2.  The  court  of  commiffioners  of 
fewers.  3.  1  he  court  of  policies  of  affurance.  4.  The  court 
of  the  marftialfea  and  the  palace  court.  5  The  courts  of  the 
principality  of  Wales.  6.  The  court  of  the  duchy  chamber  of 
Lancafter.  7.  The  courts  of  the  counties  palatine,  and  other 
royal  franchifes.  8.  The  ftannery  courts.  9.  The  courts  of 
London,  and  other  corporations  : — To  which  may  be  referred 
the  courts  of  requefts  or  courts  of  confcience  ;  and  the  modern 
regulations  of  certain  courts  baron  and  county  courts.  10.  The 
courts  ot  the  two  univerfities. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  cognifance  of  private  wrongs. 

(1.)  Ai-Lprivate  wrongs  or  civil  injuries  are  cognifable  either 
in  the  courts  ecclefiaflical,  military,  maritime,  or  thofe  of  common 
law. 

(2)  Injuries  cognifable  in  the  ecclcfiafical  courts  are, 

1.  Pecuniary.  2  Matrimonial.  3.  Tef  amentary . 

(1.)  Pecuniary  .injuries,  here  cognifable,  are,  1.  Subtradicn  , 
of  tithes.  For  which  the  remedy  is  by  fuit  to  compel  their 
payment,  or  an  equivalent ;  and  alfo  their  double  value. 

2.  Nonpayment  of  ecclefiaftical  dues.  Remedy:  by  fuit  for 
payment.  3.  Spoliation.  Remedy:  by  fuit  for  reftitution. 

4.  Dilapidations.  Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  damages.  3.  Non¬ 
repair  of  the  church,  Sec. ;  and  non-payment  of  church-rates. 
Remedy  :  by  fuit  to  compel  them. 

(4.)  Matrimonial  injuries  are,  1.  Jaditatibn  of  marriage. 
Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  perpetual  filence.  ?.  Subtradion  of  con¬ 
jugal  rights.  Remedy:  by  fuit  for  reftitution.  3,  Inability 
for  the  marriage  ftate.  Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  divorce.  4.  Rc- 
fufal  of  decent  maintenance  to  the  wife.  Remedy  :  by  fuit  for 
alimony. 

(s .)  T eft  ament  ary  injuries  are,  i.  Difpuiing  the  validity  of 
wills.  Remedy:  by  fuit  to  eftabliffi  them.  2.  Obftrudivg  of 
adminif  rations.  Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  the  granting  them. 

3.  Subtradion  of  legacies.  Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  the  payment. 

(6.)  The  courfe  of  proceedings  herein  is  much  conformed  to 

the  civil  and  canon  law  :  but  their  only  compulfive  procefs  is 
that  of  excommunication  ;  which  is  enforced  by  the  temporal 
writ  of fignificavit,  or  de  excommunicato  capiendo. 

(7.)  Civil  injuries,  cognifable  in  the  court  military,  or  court 
of  chivalry,  are,  1.  Injuries  in  point  of  honour.  Remedy  :  by 
fuit  for  honourable  amends.  2.  Encroachments  in  coal- ar¬ 
mour,  See.  Remedy  :  by  fuit  to  remove  them.  The  procced- 
ings  are  in  a  fummary  method. 

(8.)  Civil  injuries,  cognifable  in  the  courts  maritime,  are 
injuries,  in  their  nature  of  common  law  cognifance,  but  arifing 
wholly  upon  the  fea,  and  not  within  the  precinfts  ol  any 
county.  The  proceedings  are  herein  alto  much  conformed  to 
the  civil  law. 

(9.)  All  other  injuries  are  cognifable  only  in  the  courts  of 
common  law  :  of  which  in  the  remainder  ot  this  chapter. 

(10  )  Two  of  them  are,  howevet,  commiftible  by  thefe  and 
other  inferior  courts  ;  viz.  1.  Refufal,  or  negled,  of  juftice. 
Remedies:  bv  writ  o  f  procedendo,  or  mandamus.  2.  Encroach¬ 
ment  of  jurftlidion.  Remedy:  by  writ  ot  prohibition. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  wrongs,  and  their  remedies,  refpeding  the 
rights  of  perfens. 

(1.)  In  treating  of  the  cognifance  of  injuries  by  the  courts 
N  n 
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of  common  law,  may  be  confidered,  1.  The  injuries  themfelves, 
and  their  refpeflive  remedies.  2.  The  purfuit  of  thofe  remedies 
in  the  feveral  courts. 

(2.)  Injuries  between  fubjefl  and  fubjefl,  cognifable  by  the 
courts  of  common  law,  are  in  general  remedied  by  putting  the 
party  injured  into  poffeffion  of  that  right  whereof  he  is  unjuftly 
deprived. 

(3.)  This  is  effefled,  r.  By  delivery  of  the  thing  detained  to 
the  rightful  owner.  2.  Where  that  remedy  is  either  impolfibie 
or  inadequate,  by  giving  the  party  injured  a  fa.tisfafl.ion  in  da¬ 
mages. 

(4.)  The  inftruments,  by  which  thefe  remedies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  are  fuits  or  aflions  ;  which  are  defined  to  be  the  legal 
demand  of  one’s  right :  and  thefe  are,  1.  Perfonal.  2.  Real. 
3.  Mixed. 

(3.)  Injuries  (whereof  fome  are  with,  others  without,  force) 
are,  1.  Injuries  to  the  rights  of perfons.  2.  Injuries  to  the  rights 
of  property.  And  the  former  are,  1.  Injuries  to  the  ahfolute, 
2.  Injuries  to  the  relative,  rights  ofperfons. 

(6.)  The  ahfolute  rights  of  individuals  are,  I .  Perfonal fe- 
curity.  2.  Perfonal  III erty.  3.  Private  property  :  (bee  Chap.  I. 
Sefl.  1.  )  To  which  the  injuries  mud  be  correlpondent. 

(7.)  Injuries  to  perfonal fecurity  are,  1.  Againft  a  man’s 
life.  2.  Againft  his  limbs.  3.  Againft  his  body.  4.  Againft 
his  health.  5.  Againft  his  reputation. — The  firft  mull  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  next  chapter. 

(8.)  Injuries  to  the  limbs  and  body  are,  1.  Threats.  2.  Af- 
fault.  3.  Battery.  4.  Wounding.  5.  Mayhem.  Remedy  : 
by  aflion  of  trelpafs  vi  et  armis  ;  for  damages. 

(9.)  Injuries  to  health,  by  any  unwholefome  practices,  are 
remedied  by  a  fpecial  aflion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe ;  for  da¬ 
mages. 

(10.)  Injuries  to  reputation  are,  1.  Slanderous  and  malicious 
words.  Remedy  :  by  aflion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 
2.  Libels.  Remedy  :  the  fame.  3.  Malicious  profe cations. 
Remedy:  by  action  of  confpiracy,  or  on  the  cafe;  for  da¬ 
mages. 

( [  1 .)  The  foie  injury  to  perfonal  liberty  is  falfe  imprf'nmcnt. 
Remedies  :  1.  By  writ  of,  lit,  Mainprize  ;  2dly,  Odio  et  atia  ; 
^dl}',  Hcmine  rcplegiando  ;  qthly,  Habeas  corpus  :  to  .remove 
the  wrong.  2.  By  aflion  of  trefpafs  ;  to  recover  damages. 

(12..)  For  injuries  to  private  property ,  fee  the  next  feftion. 

(1-3.  Injuries  to  relative  rights affefl,  1.  Hujbands.  2.  Pa¬ 
rents.  3.  Guardians.  4.  Mafers. 

(14.)  Injuries  to  an  h1fband3.se,  1.  Abduflion,  or  taking 
away  his  wife.  Remedy  :  by  aflion  of  trefpafs,  de  uxore  rapta 
et  abdufla ;  to  recover  pofteffion  of  his  wife,  and  damages. 
2.  Criminal  converfaiitm  with  her.  , Remedy  :  by  aflion  on 
the  cafe  ;  for  damages.  3.  Beating  her.  Remedy;  by  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  cafe,  per  quod  confortium  amifit  ;  for  damages. 

(15.)  The  only  injury  to  3  parent  os  guardian  is  the  abduc¬ 
tion  of  their  children  or  wards.  Remedy  :  by  aflion  of  tref¬ 
pafs,  defliis  vel  cufodiis,  raptis  vel  abduCIis  ;  to  recover  pof- 
feliion  of  them,  and  damages. 

(16.)  Injuries  to  a  majler  are,  1.  Retaining  his  fervants. 
Remedy  :  by  aflion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages.  2.  Beating 
them.  Remedy:  by  aflion  on  the  ca  ft,,  per  quod  fervitium 
amijit ;  for  damages. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  injuries  to  perfonal  property. 

(t.)  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  property  are  either  to  thofs  of 
perfonal  or  real  property. 

(2.)  Perfonal  property  is  either  in  poffeffion  or  in  aflion. 

(3.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  property  in  poffeffion  are,  1.  By 
cfpoffeffon.  2.  By  damage ,  while  the  owner  remains  in  pol- 
feftionn 


(4.)  Difpojfejfon  may  be  effefled,  l.  By  an  unlawful  tailing. 
2.  By  an  unlawful  detaining. 

(3.)  For  the  unlawful  taking  of  goods  and  chattels  perfonal, 
the  remedy  is,  1.  Aflual  reftitution,  which  (in  cafe  of  a  wrong¬ 
ful  diftrefs)  is  obtained  by  afliorrof  replevin.  2.  Satisfaction  in- 
damages  :  1 ft,  in  cafe  of  refcous,  by  aflion  of  refcous,  pound- 
breach,  or  on  the  cafe  ;  2 dly,  in  cafe  of  other  unlawful  takings, 
by  aflion  of  trelpafs  or  trover. 

(6.)  For  the  unlawful  detaining  of  goods  lawfully  taken,  the 
remedy  is  alfo,  1.  Aflual  reftitution;  by  aflion  of  replevin  or 
detinue.  2.  Satisfaflion  in  damages:  by  aflion  on  the  cafe, 
for  trover  and  converlion. 

(7.)  For  damage  to  perfonal  property,  while  in  the  owner’s 
polTeffion,  the  remedy  is  in  damages;  by  aflion  of  trefpafs  vi 
et  armis,  in  cafe  the  afl  be  immediately  injurious ;  or  by  aflion 
of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe,  to  redrefs  confequential  damage. 

(8.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  property,  in  aflion ,  arife  by  breach 
of  contrafls,  1.  Exprefs.  2.  Implied. 

(9.)  Breaches  of  exprefs  contracts  are,  1.  By  nonpayment  of 
debts.  Remedy:  1 ft,  Specific  payment ;  recoverable  by  aflion 
of  debt.  2 dly,  Damages  for  nonpayment ;  recoverable,  by 
aflion  on  the  cafe.  2.  By  nonperformance  of  covenants.  Remedy: 
by  aflion  of  covenant,  1 ft,  to  recover  damages,  in  covenants 
perfonal ;  2 dly,  to  compel  performance,  in  covenants  real.  3  .  By 
nonperformance  of  promifes,  or  affumpfits.  Remedy  :  by  aflion 
on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(10.)  Implied  contrafls  are  fuch  as  arife,  t.  From  the  nature 
and  conftitution  of  government.  2.  From  reafon  and  the  con- 
llruflion  of  law. 

(n.)  Breaches  of  contrafls,  implied  in  the  nature  of  govern¬ 
ment,  are  by  the  nonpayment  of  money  which  the  laws  have 
direfted  to  be  paid.  Remedy:  by  aflion  of  debt  (which,  in 
fuch  cafes,  is  frequently  a  popular,  frequently  a  qui  tarn, 
afiion) ;  to  compel  the  fpecific  payment; — or,  fometimes,  by 
aflion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(12.)  Breaches  of  contrafls,  implied  in  reafon  and  conftruc- 
tion  of  law,  are  by  the  nonperformance  of  legal  prefumptive 
affumpfits:  for  which  the  remedy  is  in  damages;  by  an  aflion 
on  the  cate  on  the  implied  affumpfits,  1.  Of  a  quantum  meruit. 
2.  Of  a  quantum  valcbat.  3.  Of  money  expended  for  another. 
4  Of  receiving  money  to  another’s  ufe.  5.  Of  an  infimul  com- 
putaffent,  on  an  account  ftated  (the  remedy  on  an  account  un- 
llated  being  by  aflion  of  account).  6.  Of  performing  one's 
duty,  in  any  employment,  with  integrity,  diligence,  and  ikilft 
In  fome  of  which  cafes  an  aflion  of  deceit  (or  on  the  cafe,  in 
nature  of  deceit)  will  lie. 

Sect.  X.  Of  injuries  to  real  property ;  aud,frjl,  of  dif poffeffion , 
or  oujler,  of  the  freehold. 

(i.)  Injuries  affefling  real  property  are,  \.  Onfer.  z.  Tref¬ 
pafs.  3.  Nufance.  4.  WaJle.  5.  Subtraction.  6.  Difurbance , 

(2.)  Oufer  is  the  amotion  of  poffeffion;  and  is-,  i.From 
freeholds.  2.  From  chattels  real. 

(3.)  Oufer  from  freeholds  is  effefled  by,  I.  Abatement. 
2.  Intrufion.  3  DiJfeifn.  4.  Df continuance.  5,  Deforcement. 

(4.)  Abatement  is  the  entry  of  a  ftranger,  after  the  death  of 
the  anceftor,  before  the  heir. 

(3.)  Intrufion  is  the  entry  of  a  ftranger,  after  a  particular 
eftate  of  freehold  is  determined,  before  him  in  remainder  or  re- 
verfion. 

(6.)  DiJfeifn  is  a  wrongful  putting  out  of  him  that  i3- 
feiled  of  the  freehold. 

(7.)  Dfcontimiance  is  where  tenant  in  tail,  or  the  hulband  of 
tenant  in  fee,  makes  a  larger  eftate  of  the  land  than  the  law 
alloweth.  ^ 

(8.)  Deforcement  is  any  other  detainer  of  the  freehold  from 
.hfin  who  hath  the  property,  but  who  never,  had  the  pofleifion. 
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(g.)  The  unlverfal  remedy  for  *11  thefe  Is  reftitution  or  de¬ 
livery  of  pofleffion ;  and,  fometimes,  damages  for  the  deten¬ 
tion.  This  is  effected,  i .  By  mere  entry.  2.  By  adtiori  pofeffory. 

3 .  By  writ  of  right. 

(10.)  hAcxe  entry,  on  lands,  by  him  who  hath  the  apparent 
right  of  pofleffion,  will  (if  peaceable)  divefl  the  mere  pqffeffion 
of  a  wrongdoer.  But  forcible  entries  are  remedied  by  immediate 
reftitution,  to  be  given  by  a  juftice  of  the  peace. 

(11.)  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  not  only  mere  pofleffion, 
but  a]fo  an  apparent  right  of  pofleffion,  this  may  be  divefted  by 
him  who  hath  the  actual  right  of  pofleffion,  by  means  of  the 
poffejfory  adtions  of  writ  of  entry  or  affife. 

(12.)  A  writ  of  entry  is  a  real  adtion,  which  difproves  the 
title  of  the  tenant,  by  fhowing  the  unlawful  means  under  which 
he  gained  or  continues  pofleffion.  And  it  may  be  brought 
either  againfl:  the  wrongdoer  himfelf,  or  in  the  degrees  called 
the  per,  the  per  and  cui,  and  the  pofl. 

(13.)  An  affife  is  a  real  adtion,  which  proves  the  title  of  the 
demandant,  by  fhowing  his  own  or  his  anceftor’s  pofleffion. 
And  it  may  be  brought  either  to  remedy  abatements  ;  viz.  the 
affife  of  mart  dancejlor,  &c. :  Or  to  remedy  recent  difleitins  y 
•viz.  the  affife  of  novel  diffeifn. 

(14.)  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  gained  the  adtual  right  of 
■pojfejfion,  he  who  hath  the  right  of  property  can  only  be  re¬ 
medied  by  a  writ  of  right,  or  fome  writ  of  a  fimilar  nature. 
As,  r.  Where  fuch  right  of  pofleffion  is  gained  by  the  dif con¬ 
tinuance  of  tenant  in  tail.  Remedy,  for  the  right  of  property  : 
by  writ  of fonnedon.  2.  Where  gained  by  recovery  in  a  polfeifory 
adtion,  had  againfl;  tenants  of  particular  eftates  by  their  own 
default.  Remedy  :  by  writ  of  quod  ei  deforceat  3.  Where 
gained  by  recovery  in  a  pofleifory  action,  had  upon  the  merits. 

4.  Where  gained  by  the  fatute  of  limitations.  Remedy,  in 
both  cafes  :  by  a  mere  writ  of  right,  the  higheft  writ  in  the 
law. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  dfpojfeffion,  or  ouflcr,  of  chattels  real. 

(1.)  Ouster  from  chattels  real  is,  1.  From  eftates  by  fatute 
and  elegit.  2.  From  an  cllate  for  years. 

(2.)  Oufter  from  eftates  by  fatute  or  elegit,  is  effedted  by  a 
kind  of  diffeifn.  Remedy  :  reftitution  and  damages ;  by  affife 
©f  novel  diffeifn , 

(3.)  Oufter  from  an  eftate  for  years,  is  effected  by  a  like 
difleifin,  or  cjeflmcnt.  Remedy:  reftitution,  and  damages; 

1.  By  writ  of  ejedlione  frmce.  2.  By  writ  of  quare  ejecit  infra 
terminum. 

(4  )  A  writ  of  ejeflione frmce,  or  adtion  of  trefpals  in  eject¬ 
ment,  lieth  where  lands,  &cc.  are  let  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
the  leflee  is  oufted  or  ejedted  from  his  term  ;  in  which  cafe  he 
lhall  recover  pofleffion  of  his  term,  and  damages. 

(5.)  This  is  now  the  ufual  method  of  trying  titles  to  land, 
inftead  of  an  adtion  real:  viz.  By,  i‘.  The  claimant  s  making 
an  adtual  (or  fuppofed)  leafe  upon  the  land  to  the  plaintiff. 

2.  The  plaintiff’s  adtual  (or  fuppofed)  entry  thereupon.  3.  His 
adtual  (or  fuppofed)  oufter  and  ejectment  by  the  defendant. 
For  which  injury  this  adtion  is  brought  either  againfl.  the  tenant, 
or  (more  ufually)  againft  fome  cafual  or  fictitious  ejedtor;  in 
whofe  ftead  the  tenant  may  be  admitted  defendant,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  leafe,  entry,  and  oufter,  be  confelfed,  and  that 
nothing  elfe  be  difputed  but  the  merits  of  the  title  claimed  by 
the  lelfor  of  the  plaintiff. 

(6.)  A  writ  of  quare  ejecit  infra  terminum  is  an  aCtion  of  a 
fimilar  nature  3  only  not  brought  againft  the  wrongdoer  or 
ejeCtor  himfelf,  but  fuch  as  are  in  pofleffion  under  his  title. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  trefpafs. 

Trespass  is  an  entry  upon,  and  damage  done  to,  another’s- 
lands,  by  one’s  felf,  or  one’s  cattle  3  without  any  lawful  au¬ 
thority,  or  caufe  of  juftification  :  which  is  called  a  breach  of  his 


clofs.  Remedy  :  damages  ;  by  adtion  of  trefpafs,  quare  claufum 
fregit :  befides  that  of  diftrefs,  damage  feafant.  But,  unlefs 
the  title  to  the  land  came  chiefly  in  queftion,  or  the  trefpafs  was 
wilful  or  malicious,  the  plaintiff  (if  the  damages  be  under  forty 
Ihillings)  fliall  recover  no  more  cofts  than  damages. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  nufance. 

(1.)  Nusance,  or  annoyance,  is  any  thing  that  worketh 
damage  or  inconvenience  :  and  it  is  either  a  public  and  common 
nufance,  of  which  in  the  next  chapter ;  or,  a  private  nufance, 
which  is  any  thing  done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyance  of,  1.  The 
corporeal ;  2.  The  incorporeal,  hereditaments  of  another. 

(2.)  The  remedies  for  a  private  nufance  (befides  that  of 
abatement)  are,  1.  Damages;  by  adtion  on  the  cafe  (which 
alfo  lies  for  fpecial  prejudice  by  a  public  nufance).  2.  Removal 
thereof,  and  damages ;  by  affife  of  nufance.  3.  Like  removal, 
and  damages ;  by  writ  of  Quod  permittat  profernere. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  wafie. 

(1.)  Waste  is  a  fpoil  and  deftrudtion  in  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments,  to  the-  injury  of  him  who  hath,  1.  An  immediate  in- 
tereft  (as,  by  right  of  common)  in  the  lands.  2..  The  remainder 
or  reverfion  of  the  inheritance. 

(2.)  The  remedies,  for  a  commoner,  are  reftitution,  and 
damages  3  by  affife  of  common  :  Or,  damages  only  5  by  adtion 
on  the  cafe. 

(3.)  The  remedy,  -  for  him  in  remainder,  or  reverfion,  is, 
1.  Preventive  :  by  writ  of  efrepement  at  law,  or  injunction  out 
of  chancery  to  (lay  wafte.  2.  Corredtive  :  by  adtion  of  wafte  ; 
to  recover  the  place  wafted,  and  damages. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  fultr  adtion. 

(1.)  Subtraction  is  when  one,  who  owes  fervices  to 
another,  withdraws  or  neglects  to  perform  them.  This  may 
be,  x.  Of  rents,  and  other  fervices,  due  by  tenure.  2.  Of  thole 
due  by  cufom. 

(2.)  For  fubtradtion  of  rents  and  fervices,  due  by  tenure,  the 
remedy  is,  1.  By  diftrefs;  to  compel  the  payment  or  perform¬ 
ance.  2.  By  adtion  of  debt.  3.  By  affife.  4.  By  writ  de 
confuetudinibus  et  fervitiis ;- — to  compel  the  payment,  f  By 
writ  of  cejfavit  ; — and,  6.  By  writ  of  right  fur  difclaimer 3 — to 
recover  the  land  itfelf. 

(3.)  To  remedy  the  oppreffion  of  the  lord,  the  law  has  alio 
given,  1.  The  writ  of  JYe  injufe  vexes :  2.  The  writ  of  mefne. 

(4.)  For  fubtradtion  of  lervices,  due  by  cufom,  the  remedy 
is,  1.  By  writ  of  Sofia  ad  molendinum,  furnum,  torrale,  8cc. 
to  compel  the  performance,  and  recover  damages.  2.  by 
action  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages  only. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  difurbance. 

(1.)  Disturbance  is  the  hindering,  or  difquieting,  the 
owners  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  in  their  regular  and 
lawful  enjoyment  ot  it. 

(2.)  Dilturbances  are,  1.  Of  fravchifes.  2.  Of  carmens. 

3.  Of  ways.  4.  Of  tenure,  f  Oh  patronage. 

(3.)  Difiurbanee  ahfranchijcs,  is  remedied  by  a  fpecial  adtion 
on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(4.)  Di (turban ce  of  common,  is,  1.  Interconmoning  without 
right.  Remedy:  Damages;  by  an  adtion  on  the  cafe,  or  of 
trefpafs  :  befides  diftrefs,  damage  fealant ;  to  compel  latisfac- 
tion.  2.  Surcharging  the  common.  Remedies:  diftrefs,  da¬ 
mage  feafant  ;  to  compel  fatisfadtion  :  Adtion  on  the  cafe  ;  for 
damages:  or,  writ  of  admeafurement  of  pafture  ;  to  apportion 
the  common;  and  writ  de  fccunda  fuperoneratione 3  for  the 
fupernumerary  cattle,  and  damages.  3.  Inclofure,  or  obitruc- 
tion.  Remedies:  feftitution  of  the  common,  and  damages; 
by  affife  of  novel  diffeifn,  and  by  writ  of  quod  permittat :  or. 
Damages  only  ;  by  adtion  on  the.  cole. 
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(5.)  Difturbance  of  ways,  is  the  obftrudtton,  1.  Of  a  way 
in  grots,  by  the  owner  of  the  land  2  Of  a  way  appendant, 
by  a  ftranger.  Remedy,  for  both  :  damages  ;  by  aftion  on 
the  cafe. 

(6.)  Difturbance  of  tenure ,  by  driving  away  tenants,  is  re¬ 
medied  by  a  fpecial  adtion  on  the  cafe ;  for  damages. 

(7.)  Difturbance  of  patronage,  is  the  hindrance  of  a  patron 
to  prefent  his  clerk  to  a  benefice  ;  whereo {  ufurpation,  within 
fix  months,  is  now  become  a  fpecies. 

(S.)  Difturbers  may  b£,  j.  The  pfeudo-patron,  by  his 
wrongful  prefentation.  2.  His  clerk,  by  demanding  inftitution. 

3.  The  ordinary,  by  refufing  the  clerk  of  the  true  patron. 

(9.)  The  remedies  are,  1.  By  alfife  of  darrein  prefentjnent. 
2.  By  writ  of  quare  impedit  ; — to  compel  inftitution  and  recover 
damages  :  Confequent  to  which  are  the  writs  of  quare  incum- 
bravit,  and  quare  von  admift ;  for  fubfequent  damages.  3.  By 
writ  of  right  of  advowfon ;  to  compel  inftitution,  or  eftabliffi 
the  permanent  right. 

Sect.  XVIL  Of  injuries  proceeding  from,  or  affecting ,  the 

crown. 

(1.)  Injuries  to  which  the  crown  is  a  party  are,  1.  Where 
the  crown  is  the  aggrefior.  2.  Where  the  crown  is  the  fuf- 
ferer. 

(2.)  The  crown  is  the  aggrefl'or,  whenever  it  is  in  poflef- 
fion  of  any  property  to  which  the  fubjeft  hath  a  right. 

{3.)  This  is  remedied,  1 .  By  petition  of  right-,  where  the 
right  is  grounded  on  fadts  difclofed  in  the  petition  itfelf.  2.  By 
rnonflrans  de  droit ;  where  the  claim  is  grounded  on  fadts  already 
appearing  on  record.  The  eftedl  of  both  which  is  to  remove 
the  hands  (or  poft'eftion)  of  the  king 

(4  )  Where  the  crown  is  the  fufl’erer,  the  king’s  remedies  are, 
I.  By  fuch  common-law  actions  as  are  confident  with  the  royal 
dignity.  2.  By  inquiji  of  ojfice,  to  recover  poft'eftion  :  which, 
when  found,  gives  the  king  his  right  by  folemn  matter  of  re¬ 
cord ;  but  may  afterwards  be  traverfed  by  the  lubjeit.  3.  By 
writ  of feire  facias,  to  repeal  the  king’s  patent  or  grant.  4.  By 
information  of  intrufion,  to  give  damages  for  any  trefpals  on 
the  lands  of  the  crown:  or  of  debt,  to  recover  moneys  due  upon 
contract,  or  forfeited  bv  the  breach  of  any  penal  ftatute  ;  or 
lometimes  (in  the  latter  cafe)  by  information  in  rem  :  all  filed 
in  the  exchequer  ex  officio  by  the  king’s  attorney  general.  3.  By 
writ  of  quo  warranto,  or  information  in  the  nature  of  fuch 
writ ;  to  feize  into  the  king’s  hands  any  franchife  ufurped  by 
the  fubjedt,  or  to  ouft  an  ufurper  from  any  public  office.  6.  By 
writ  of  mandamus,  unlefs  caufe  ;  to  admit  or  reftore  any  perfon 
entitled  to  a  franchife  or  office  :  to  which  if  a  falfe  caufe  be  re¬ 
turned,  the  remedy  is  by  traverfe,  or  by  action  on  the  cafe  for 
damages ;  and,  in  confequence,  a  peremptory  mandamus,  or 
writ  of  reftitution. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Of  tie  pnrfuit  of  remedies  by  action  :  and,f.rft, 
of  the  original  writ. 

(1.)  The  pnrfuit  of  the  feveral  remedies  furnifhed  by  the  laws 
of  England,  is,  1 .  By  adtion  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  2. By 
proceedings  in  the  courts  of  equity. 

(2.)  Of  an  adlion  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  (originally 
the  proper  court  for  profecuting  civil  fuits)  the  orderly  parts 
are,  1 .  The original  writ.  2.  Th t  procefs.  3.  The  pleadings. 

4.  The  iffue,  or  demurrer.  3.  The  trial.  6  The  judgment, 
7.  The  proceedings  in  nature  of  appeal.  8.  The  execution. 

(3.)  The  original  writ  is  the  beginning  or  foundation  of  a 
fuit,  and  is  either  optional  (called  a  preecipe'),  commanding  the 
defendant  to  do  fomething  in  certain,  or  otherwife  fhow  caufe 
to  the  contrary  ;  or  peremptory  (called  a  fi  fecerit  te  fecurum), 
commanding,  upon  fecurity  given  by  the  plaintiff,  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  appear  in  court,  to  fhow  wherefore  he  hath  in¬ 
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jured  the  plaintiff:  both  iffuing  out  of  chancery  under  the 
king’s  great  feal,  and  returnable  in  bank  during  term-time. 

Sect.  XIX.  Of  procefs. 

(1  )  Process  is  the  means  of  compelling  the  defendant  to 
appear  in  court. 

(2.)  This  includes,  I.  Summons  2.  The  writ  of  attachment, 
or  pone-,  which  is  lometimes  the  firft  or  original  procefs, 
3.  'The  writ  of  difiringas,  or  diftrefs  infinite  4  The  writs  of 
capias  ad  refpondendum,  and  tcflatum  capias  :  or,  inftead  of  thefe, 
in  the  king’s  bench,  the  bill  of  Middle'e  ,  and  writ  of  latitat : 
and,  in  the  exchequer,  the  writ  of  quo  minus.  3  The  alias  and 
pluries  writs.  6.  The  exigent,  or  writ  of  exigi  facias,  procla¬ 
mations,  and  outlawry.  7.  Appearance,  and  common  bail. 
8.  The  arreft.  9.  Special  bail,  firft  to  the  fheriff,  and  then  to 
the  adfion. 

Sect.  XX.  Of  pleadings. 

Pleadings  are  the  mutual  altercations  of  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  in  writing ;  under  which  are  comprifed,  1 .  The 
declaration  or  count  (wherein,  incidentally,  of  the  vifne,  non- 
fuit,  retraxit,  and  discontinuance)  •  2.  The  defence  claim  of 
cognifance,  imparlance,  view,  oyer,  aid  prayer,  voucher,  or 
age.  3.  The  plea;  which  is  either  a  dilatory  plea  (■/?,  to  the 
jurifdidtion  ;  idly,  in  difability  of  the  plaintiff;  $dly,  in  abate¬ 
ment),  or  it  is  a  plea  to  the  adtion  ;  fometimes  confeffing  the  ac¬ 
tion  either  in  whole  or  in  part  (wherein  of  a  tender,  paying 
money  into  court,  and  fet  off)  :  but  ufually  denying  the  corn- 
plaint,  by  pleading  either,  1 ft,  the  general  iffue  ;  or,  2dly,  a 
fpecial  bar  (wherein  of  juftifications,  the  ftatutes  of  limitation, 
&c.).  4.  Replication,  rejoinder,  lurrejoinder,  rebutter,  fur- 

rebutter,  &zc.  Therein  of  eftoppels,  colour,  duplicity,  departure, 
new  affignment,  proteftation,  averment,  and  other  incidents  of 
pleading. 

Sect.  XXI.  Of  iffue  and  demurrer. 

(1.)  Issue  is  where  the  parties,  in  a  courfe  of  pleading, 
come  to  a  point  affirmed  on  one  fide  and  denied  on  the  other; 
which,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  law,  is  called  a  demurrer  ;  if  it  be  a 
matter  of  fadt,  ftill  retains  the  name  of  an  iffue  of  fadt. 

(2.)  Continuance  is  the  detaining  of  the  parties  in  court 
from  time  to  time,  by  giving  them  a  day  certain  to  appear 
upon.  And,  if  any  new  matter  arifes  fince  the  laft  continuance 
or  adjournment,  the  defendant  may  take  advantage  of  it,  even 
after  demurrer  or  iffue,  by  alleging  it  in  a  plea  puis  darrein 
continuance. 

(3.)  The  determination  of  an  iffue  in  law.  or  demurrer,  is  by 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  court  ;  which  is  afterwards  en« 
tered  on  record. 

Sect.  XXII.  Of  tie  feveral fpecies  of  trial. 

(r.)  Trial  is  the  examination  of  the  matter  of  fadt  put 
in  iffue. 

(2.)  The  fpecies  of  trials  are,  1.  By  the  record.  2  By  inf p ac¬ 
tion.  3.  By  certificate.  4.  B j  witneffes.  5.  By  wager  of  battel, 
6.  By  wager  of  law.  7.  B y  jury. 

(3.)  Trial  by  the  record  is  had,  when  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
record  is  the  point  in  ififue. 

(4.)  Trial  by  mfpedhon  or  examination  is  had  by  the  court, 
principally  when  the  matter  in  ifiue  is  the  evident  objedt  of  the 
fenfes. 

( 5 . )  Trial  by  certificate  is  had  in  thofe  cafes,  where  fuch  cer¬ 
tificate  muff  have  been  conclufive  to  a  jury. 

(6.)  Trial  by  witneffes  (the  regular  .method  in  the  civil  law) 
is.  only  ufed  on  a  writ  of  dower,  when  the  death  of  the  hulband 
is  in  iffue. 

{7.)  Trial  by  wager  of  battel,  in  civil  cafes,  is  only  had  on  a 
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writ  of  right  ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  tenant  may  have  at  his 
Option  the  trial  by  the  grand  ajjife. 

(°.)  Trial  by  wager  of  law  is  only  had,  where  the  matter 
in  iffue  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  privily  tranfa£!ed  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  themfelves,  without  the  intervention  of  other 
witneffes. 

Sect.  XXIII.  Of  the  trial  by  jury. 

(  t.)  Trial  by  jury  is,  I.  Extraordinary  ;  as,  by  the  grand 
aflife,  in  writs  of  right ;  and  by  the  grand  jury,  in  writs  of 
attaint.  2.  Ordinary. 

(’.)  The  method  and  procefs  of  the  ordinary  trial  by  jury 
is,  1.  The  writ  of  ’venire  facias  to  the  theritf,  coroners,  or 
elifors 3  with  the  fubfequent  compulfive  procefs  of  habeas 
corpora,  or  dijlringas.  2.  The  carrying  down  of  the  record  10 
the  court  of  niji  prius.  3.  The  theriff’s  return  3  or  panel  of,  iff, 
fpecial,  2dly,  common  jurors.  4.  The  challenges  ;  ill,  to  the 
array  ;  adly,  to  the  polls  of  the  jurors  3  either,  propter  honoris 
refpedium,  propter  defedtum,  propter  ajfethim  (which  is  fome- 
times  a  principal  challenge,  fometimes  to  the  favour),  or  propter 
delictum.  5.  The  tales  de  cir cumjl antibus .  6.  The  oath  of  the 

jury.  7.  The  evidence ;  which  is  either  by  proofs,  iff,  written ; 
2dly,  parole  or,  by  the  private  knowledge  of  the  jurors. 
6.  The  verdi6t  5  which  may  be,  id,  privy  ;  2dly,  public;  3dly, 
fpecial. 

Sect.  XXIV.  Of  judgment,  and  its  incidents . 

(x.)  Whatever  is  tranfa&ed  at  the  trial,  in  the  court  of 
Tiiji  prius,  is  added  to  the  record  under  the  name  of  a  pofea  :  con- 
fequent  upon  which  is  the  judgment. 

(2.)  Judgment  may  be  arrejled  or  flayed  for  caufes,  1.  Ex- 
trintic,  or  dehors  the  record ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  new  trials.  2.  In- 
trinfic,  or  within  it 3  as  where  the  declaration  varies  from  the 
writ,  or  the  verdi6t  from  the  pleadings,  and  iffue 3  or  where 
the  cafe,  laid  in  the  declaration,  is  not  l'ufficient  to  fupport  the 
adtion  in  point  of  law. 

(3.)  Where  the  iffue  is  immaterial,  or  infufficient,  the  court 
may  award  a  repleader. 

(4.)  Judgment  is  the  fentence  of  the  law,  pronounced  by  the 
court,  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 

(5.)  Judgments  are,  1 .  Interlocutory ;  which  are  incomplete 
till  perfedted  by  a  writ  of  inquiry.  2.  Final. 

(6.)  Cojis,  or  expences  of  fuit,  are  now  the  neceffary  con- 
fequence  of  obtaining  judgment. 

Sect.  XXV.  Of  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  appeals. 

(x.)  Proceedings,  in  the  nature  of  appeals  from  judgment, 
are,  1.  A  writ  of  attaint ;  to  impeach  the  verdid!  of  a  jury  ; 
which  of  late  has  been  luperfeded  by  new  trials.  2.  A  writ  of 
audita  querela  ;  to  difeharge  a  judgment  by  matter  that  has 
fince  happened.  3.  A  writ  of  error,  from  one  court  of  record 
to  another  ;  to  corredt  judgments,  erroneous  in  point  of  law, 
and  not  helped  by  the  ftatutes  of  amendment  and  jeofails. 

(2.)  Writs  of  error  lie,  1.  To  the  court  of  king's  bench,  from 
all  inferior  courts  of  record  ;  from  the  court  of  common-pleas  at 
Wellminfter  ;  and  from  the  court  of  king's- bench  in  Ireland. 
2.  To  the  courts  of  exchequer-chamber,  from  the  law  fide  of  the 
court  of  exchequer-,  and  from  proceedings  in  the  court  of  king’s- 
bench  by  bill.  3.  To  the  houle  of  peers,  from  proceedings  in 
the  court  of  kirig's-beneb  by  original,  and  on  writs  of  error  3 
and  from  the  feveral  courts  of  exchequer-chamber. 

Sect.  XXVI.  Of  execution. 

Execution  is  the  putting  in  force  of  the  fentence  or  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  law.  Which  is  effected,  1.  Where  polfetlion  of 
any  hereditament  is  recovered  :  by  writ  of  habere  facias  feijinam, 
pojfeffioncm,  tf  c.  2.  Where  any  thing  is  awarded  to  be  done 
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or  rendered,  by  a  fpccial  writ  for  that  purpofe  :  as,  by  writ  of 
abatement,  in  cafe  of  nufance  j  rctorna  habendo,  and  capias  in, 
withernam,  in  replevin  5  dijlringas  and  feire facias,  in  detinue. 
3-  Where  money  only  is  recovered  3  by  writ  of,  ill,  capias  ad 
fatisfaciendum,  again!!  the  body  of  the  defendant  3  or,  in  de¬ 
fault  thereof,  feire  facias  again  ft  his  bail.  2dly,  Fieri  facias, 
again!!  his  goods  and  chattels.  3dly,  Levari  facias,  again!!  his 
goods  and  the  grafts  of  his  lands,  qthly,  Elcgit,  again!!  his 
goods,  and  the  pojfejfion  of  his  lands,  ^thly.  Extendi  facias, 
and  other  procefs,  on  liatutes,  recognizances,  8cc.  againl!  his 
body,  lands,  and  goods. 

Sect.  XXVII.  Of  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  equity. 

(t.)  Matters  of  equity  which  belong  to  the  peculiar  jurif- 
didtion  of  the  court  of  chaneeiy,  are,  r.  The  guardianthip  of 
infants.  2.  The  cuttody  of  idiots  and  lunatics.  3.Thefuper- 
intendance  of  charities.  4.  Commiilions  of  bankrupt. 

(2.)  The  court  of  exchequer,  and  the  duchy -court  of  Lan- 
cajler,  have  alfo  fome  peculiar  caufes,  in  which  the  intereft  of 
the  king  is  more  immediately  concerned. 

(3.)  Equity  is  the  true  fenfe  and  found  interpretation  of  the 
rules  of  law  5  and,  as  fuch,  is  equally  attended  to  by  the  judge* 
of  the  courts  both  of  common  law  and  equity. 

(4.)  The  effential  differences,  whereby  the  Englifh  courts 
of  equity  are  diftinguithed  from  the  courts  of  law,  are,  1.  The 
mode  of  proof,  by  a  difeovery  on  the  oath  of  the  party ;  which 
gives  a  jurifdidlion  in  matters  of  account,  and  fraud.  2.  The 
mode  of  trial ;  by  depofitions  taken  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
3.  The  mode  of  relief ;  by  giving  a  more  fpecific  and  extenfive 
remedy  than  can  be  had  in  the  courts  of  law  3  as,  by  carrying 
agreements  into  execution,  flaying  wa!!e  or  other  injuries  by 
injunction,  diredling  the  fale  of  incumbered  lands,  See.  4.  The 
true  conttrudtion  of  fecurities  for  money,  by  confidering  them 
merely  as  a  pledge.  5.  The  execution  of  trufs,  or  fecond  ules, 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  law  of  legal  eftates. 

(5.)  The  proceedings  in  the  court  of  chancery  (to  which 
thole  in  the  exchequer,  See.  very  nearly  conform)  are,  1.  Bill. 
2.  Writ  of  fubpoena  5  and,  perhaps,  injunction.  3.  Procels  of 
contempt ;  viz.  (ordinarily)  attachment,  attachment  with 
proclamations,  commillion  of  rebellion,  l'erjeant  at  arms,  and 
iequelirations.  4.  Appearance.  5.  Demurrer.  6.  Plea.  7-An- 
fvver.  8.  Exceptions;  amendments;  crofs,  or  fupplcinental, 
bills;  bills  of  revivor,  interpleader,  Sec.  9.  Replication. 
10.  Iffue.  11.  Depofitions,  taken  upon  interrogatories;  and 
fubfequent  publication  thereof.  12.  Hearing.  13.  Interlocu¬ 
tory  decree  ;  feigned  iffue,  and  trial  ;  reference  to  the  matter, 
and  report ;  See.  14.  Final  decree.  ij.  Rehearing,  or  bill  of 
review.  1 6.  Appeal  to  parliament. 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  Public  Wrongs. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  nature  of  crimes,  and  their  purifkinent . 

(1.)  IN  treating  of  public  wrongs  may  be  ccnfidered, 

1.  The  general  nature  of  crimes  and  punifliments.  2.  The 
perfons  capable  of  committing  crimes.  3.  Their  feveral  de¬ 
grees  of  guilt.  4.  The  feveral  fpecits  of  crimes,  and  their  re- 
l’pedtive  punithments.  J.  The  means  of  prevention.  6.  The 
method  of punjhment. 

(2.)  A  crime,  or  mifdcmeanor,  is  an  ad!  committed,  or  omit¬ 
ted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law  either  forbidding  or  com  mand- 
ing  it. 

(3.)  Crimes  are  dittinguithed  from  civil  injuries,  in  that 
they  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public  rights,  due  to  the 
whole  community,  confidered  as  a  community. 

(4.)  Punijbmcnls  may  be  confidered  with  regard  to,  1.  The 
power ;  2.  The  end  3  J.  The  meafure  3 — of  their  intlidUon. 
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(7.)  The  power,  or  right,  of  inflicting  human  punifhments 
for  natural  crimes,  or  fuch  as  are  mala  in  fe,  was  by  the  law  of 
nature  vetted  in  every  individual  :  but,  by  the  fundamental 
contract  of  fociety,  is  now  transferred  to  the  fovereign  power  ; 
in  which  alfo  is  vefted,  by  the  fame  contradd,  the  right  of  pu- 
nifhing  pofitive  offences,  or  fuch  ?.s  are  mala  prohibit  a. 

(6.)  The  end  of  human  punifhments  is  to  prevent  future 
offences  ;  i.  By  amending  the  offender  him felf.  2.  By  de¬ 
terring  others  through  his  example.  3.  By  depriving  him  of 
the  power  to  do  future  mifchief. 

(7.)  The  meafure  of  human  puniftiments  mult  be  determined 
by  the  wifdom  of  the  fovereign  power,  and  not  by  any  uniform 
univerfal  rule  :  though  that  wifdom  may  be  regulated,  and  af- 
iifted,  by  certain  general,  equitable,  principles. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  perfons  capable  of  committing  crimes. 

(1.)  All  perfons  are  capable  of  committing  crimes,  unlefs 
there  be  in  them  a  defedl  of  will:  for,  to  conflitute  a  legal 
crime,  there  muft.be  both  a  vitious  will,  and  a  vitious  act. 

(2.)  The  will  does  not  concur  with  the  add,  1.  Where  there 
fs  a  defedt  of  underjlanding.  2.  Where  no  will  is  exerted. 
3,  Where  the  act  is  conf  rained  by  force  and  violence. 

(3.)  A  vitious  will  may  therefore  be  wanting,  in  the  cafes 
of,  x.  Infancy.  2.  Idiocy,  or  lunacy.  3.  Drunkennefs ; 
which,  doth  not,  however,  excufe,  4.  Misfortune.  5.  Igno¬ 
rance,  ot  miftake  of  fadd.  6.  Compulfion,  or  neceffity  ;  which 
is,  ift,  that  of  civil  fubjeddion  ;  2aly,  that  of  durefs  per  minus  ; 
3<ily,  that  of  choofing  the  lea.it  pernicious  of  two  evils,  where 
one  is  unavoidable ;  qthly,  that  of  want,  or  hunger;  which 
is  no  legitimate  excufe. 

(4.)  The  king,  from  his  excellence  and  dignity,  is  alfo  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  wrong. 

Sect.  III.  Of  principals  and  accejfories. 

(1.)  The  different  degrees  of  guilt  in  criminals  are,  1.  As 
principals.  2.  As  accejfories. 

(2.)  A  principal  in  a  crime  is,  L.  He  who  commits  the 
fadd.  2.  He  who  is  prefent  at,  aiding,  and  abetting  the  cora- 
miffion. 

(3.)  An  accefjory  is  he  who  doth  not  commit  the  fadt,  nor 
is  prefent  at  the  commiffion  ;  but  is  in  fome  fort  concerned 
therein,  either  before  ox  after. 

(.4-)  Acceffories  can  only  be  in  petit  treafon,  and  felony  :  in 
high  treafon,  and  mifderneanors,  all  are  principals. 

(5.)  An  ac’ceffory,  before  the  fad,  is  one  who,  being  abfent 
when  the  crime  is  committed,  hath  procured,  counfelled,  or 
commanded,  another  to  commit  it. 

f6.)  An  acceffory  after  the  fadt,  is  where  a  perfon,  knowing 
a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives,  relieves,  comforts, 
or  affiits,  the  felon.  Such  acceffory  is  ufually  entitled  to  the 
benefit  ofcle'gy  ;  where  the  principal,  and  acceffory  before  the 
fadt,  are  excluded  from  it. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  ojfences  againf  God. and  religion . . 

(j.)  Crimes  and  mifderneanors  cognizable  by  the  laws  of 
England  are  fuch  as  more  -immediately  offend,  i.God,  and 
bis  holy  religion.  2.  The  law  of  nations.  3.  The  king,  and 
his  government.  4.  The  public,  or  commonwealth.  5.  Indi¬ 
viduals. 

(2.)  Cnmes  more  immediately  offending  God  and  religion 
are,  1 .  Apofacy.  Bor  which  the  penalty  is  incapacity,  and, 
imprifonment.  2.  Herefy.  Penalty,  for  one  fpecies  thereof: 
the  fame.  3.  Offences  againft  the  ettablifhed  church  : — Either, 
by  reviling  its  ordinances.  Penalties :  fine  ;  deprivation;  im¬ 
prifonment;  forfeiture. — Or,  by  nonconformity  to  its  worfhip  : 
ift,  Through  total  irreligion.  Penalty  :  fine.  2dly,  Through 
preteftant  dijfenting.  Penalty :  fufpended  by  the  toleration. 


add.  3dly,  Through  popery,  either  in  profeffors  of  the  popffn 
religion,  popifti  recufants  convidd,  or  popifh  priefts.  Penal¬ 
ties  :  incapacity  ;  double  taxes ;  imprifonment ;  fines,  forfei¬ 
tures;  abjuration  of  the  realm  ;  judgment  of  felony,  without 
clergy;  and  judgment  of  high  treafon.  4.  Blafpbemy.  Pe¬ 
nalty  :  fine,  imprifonment,  and  corporal  punifhment.  3.  Pro¬ 
fane  fwearing  and  curfing.  Penalty  :  fine,  or  houfe  of  correc¬ 
tion.  6.  Witchcraft ;  or,  at  leaft,  the  pretence  thereto.  Pe¬ 
nalty  :  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  7.  Religious  impofiures. 
Penalty:  fine,  imprifonment,  and  corporal  punifhment.  8.  Si¬ 
mony.  Penalties  :  forfeiture  of  double  value ;  incapacity. 
9.  Sabbath-breaking.  Penalty  :  fine.  10.  Drunkemiefs,  Pe¬ 
nalty  :  fine,  or  flocks.  11 .  Lewdnefs.  Penalties:  fine;  im-. 
prifonment ;  houfe  of  correddion. 

Sect.  V.  Of ”  offences  againf  the  law  of  nations. 

(1.)  The  law  of  nations  is  a  lyftem  of  rules,  deducible  by* 
natural  reafon,  and  eftabliftied  by  univerfal  confent,  to  regulate 
the  intercourfe  between  independent  ftates. 

(2.)  In  England,  the  lax  of  nations  is  adopted  in  its  full  ex¬ 
tent,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

(3.)  Offences  againft  this  law  are  principally  incident  to 
whole  ftates  or  nations  ;  but,  when  committed  by  private  fub- 
jedds,  are  then  the  objedts  of  the  municipal  law. 

-(4.)  Crimes  againft  the  law  of  nations,  animadverted  on  by 
the  laws  of  England,  are,  1.  Violation  of fafe  conducts.  2.  In¬ 
fringement  of  the  rights  of  embaffadors.  Penalty,  in  both  : 
arbitrary.  3.  Piracy.  Penalty  :  judgment  of  felony,  without 
clergy. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  high  treafon. 

( 1 1)  Crimes  and  mifderneanors  more  peculiarly  offending' 
the  king  and  his  government  are,  1.  High  treafon.  2.  Felonies- 
injurious  to  the  prerogative.  3.,.  Prcemun.ro.  4.  Other  mifo 
prifions  and  contempts. 

(2.)  High  treafon  may,  according  to  the  ftatute  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  be  committed,  1.  By  compajfing  or  imagining  the. 
death  of  the  king,  or  queen-confort,  or  their  eldeftfon  and  heir  ; 
demonftrated  by  fome  overt  add.  2.  By  violating  the  king’s 
companion,  his  eldeff  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  his  eldeft  fon. 
3.  By  fome  overt  add  of  levying  war  againft  the  king  in  his- 
realm.  4.  By  adherence  to  the  king’s  enemies.  5.  By  coun¬ 
terfeiting  the  king’s  great  or  privy  foal.  6.  By  counterfeiting 
the  king’s  money ,  or  importing  counterfeit  money.  7.  By 
killing  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  or  king’s-juftices,.  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  their  offices. 

(3.)  High  treafons,  created  by  fubfequent  ftatutes,  are  fuch 
as  relate,  1 .  To  papijls  :  as,  the  repeated  defence  of  the  pope’s 
jurifdiddion  ;  the  coming  from  beyond  fea  of  a  natural-born 
popifti  prieft;  the  renouncing  of  allegiance,  and  reconciliation 
to  the  pope  or  other  foreign  power.  2.  To  the  coinage ,  or 
other  fignatures.  of  the  king  :  as,  counterfeiting  (or,  importing, 
and.  uttering  counterfeit)  foreign  coin,  here  current ;  forging 
the  fign  manual,  privy  fignet,  or  privy  feal ;  falfifying,  &c. 
the  current  coin.  3.  To  the  protef  ant  fucceffion  :  as,  corre- 
fponding  with-,  or  remitting  to,  the  late  Pretender’s  fons  ;  en¬ 
deavouring  to  impede  the  fucceffion  ;  writing  or  printing,  in 
defence  of  any  Pretender’s  title,  or  in  derogation  of  the  add  of 
fettlement,.  or  of  the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  defeent. 
of  the  crown. 

(4.)  Th zpunijhment  of  high  treafon,  in  males ,  is  (generally) 
to  be,  1.  Drawn-  2.  Hanged.  3.  Ein  bo  welled  alive.  4.  Be¬ 
headed.  5.  Quartered.  6.  The  head  and  quarters  to  be-at 
the  king’s  difpofal.  But,  in  treafons  relating  to  the  coin,  only, 
to  be  drawn,  and  hanged  till  dead.  Females ,  in  both  cafe?j, 
are  to  be  drawn,  and  burned  .alive. 
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Sect.  VII.  Of  felonies  injurious  to  the  king  s  prerogative.  pelting  prlfoners  to  become  approvers.  Penalty  :  judgment  of 

(i.)  Felony  is  that  offence  which  occafions  the  total  for-  i'elon)r-  3-  Objlrutting  the  execution  of  procefs.  4.  Ef capes. 
feiture  of  lands  or  goods  at  common  law ;  now  ufually  alfo  pu-  5-  breach  ofprifon.  6.  Rtfcue.  V  hich  four  may  (according 
nifliable  with  death,  by  hanging;  unlefs  through  the  benefit  t0  the  circumftances>  be  either  felonies,  or  mifdemeanors  pu- 
of  clergy.  nifhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment.  7.  Returning  from  tranf- 

(2.)  Felonies  injurious  to  the  king’s  prerogative  (of  which  portation.  This  is  felony,  without  clergy.  8.  Taking  rewards 
fome  are  within,  others  without,  clergy)  are,  r.  Such  as  relate  to  kelp  one  to  his  tlolen  goods.  1  enalty  :  the  fame  as  for  the 
to  the  coin:  as,  the  wilful  uttering  of  counterfeit  money,  &c. ;  theft.  9.  Receiving  ftolen  goods.  Penalties:  tranlpoitation; 
(to  which  head  fome  inferior  mifdemeanors  affedting  the  coin-  hne  ;  and  imprifonment.  io.  Thefbote .  1 1 .  Common  ^'dr- 

age  may  be  alfo  referred).  2.  Confpiring  or  attempting  to  r*/ry  and  firing  in  a  feigned  name.  12.  Maintenance.  13.  Chatn- 
kill  a  privy  couiifellor.  3.  Serving  foreign  Jlates,  or  enlifting  periy.  Penalty,  in  thefe  four:  fine,  and  imprifonment. 
foldicrs  for  foreign  fervice.  4.  Embezzling  the  king’s  armour  {4-  Compounding  profecutions  on  penal  ftatutes.  Penalty  : 
or  fores.  5.  Defection  from  the  king’s  armies,  by  land  or  fea.  fine,  pillory,  and  difability.  i_$.  ConJ piracy  ;  and  threats  of 

accufation  in  order  to  extort  money,  & c.  Penalties:  the  ville- 


Sect.  VIII.  Of  presmunire , 

(t.)  Pr^JMUNirb,  in  its  original' fenfe,  is  the  offence  of 
adhering  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  in  derogation  of 
the  regal  authority.  Penalty :  outlawry,  forfeiture,  and  im¬ 
prifonment  ;  which  hath  fince  been  extended  to  fome  offences 
of  a  different  nature. 

(2.)  Among  thefe  are,  T.  Importing  popifh  trinkets.  2.  Con¬ 
tributing  to  the  maintenance  of  popifh  leminaries  abroad,  or 
popifh  priefis  in  England.  3.  Molefting  the  pofleffors  of  ab¬ 
bey  lands.  4.  A6ting  as  broker  in  an  ufurious  contrail,  for 
more  than  ten  per  cent.  3.  Obtaining  any  (lay  of  proceedings 
in  fuits  for  monopolies.  6.  Obtaining  an  exclufive  patent  for 
gunpowder  or  arms.  7.  Exertion  of  purveyance  or  pre¬ 
emption.  8.  Afferting  a  legifiative  authority  in  both  or  either 
hopfe  of  parliament.  9.  Sending  any  fubjeit  a  priloner  be¬ 
yond  fea.  10.  Refufing  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy. 
II.  Preaching,  teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  in  defence  of 
the  right  of  any  pretender  to  the  crown,  or  in  derogation  of  the 
power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  fucceifion.  12.  Treating 
of  other  matters  by  the  affembly  of  peers  of  Scotland,  convened 
for  eleiling  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament.  15..  Unwar¬ 
rantable  undertakings  by  unlawful  fubferiptions  to  public  funds. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  mifprifions  and  contempts  affedting  the  king  and 

government. 

(1.)  Mispristons  and  contempts  are  all  fuch  high  offences 
as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital. 

(2.)  Thefe  are,  t .  Negative,  in  concealing  what  ought  to  be 
revealed.  2.  Pojitive,  in  committing  what  ought  not  to  be  done. 

(3.)  Negative  mifprifions  are,  1 .  Mifprifion  of  treajon.  Pe¬ 
nalty  :  forfeiture  and  imprifonment.  2.  Mifprifion  oi  felony. 
Penalty:  fine  and  imprifonment.  3.  Concealment  of  treafure 
trove.  Penalty  :  fine  and  Imprifonment. 

(4.)  Pofitive  mifprifions  or  high  mifdemeanors  and  con¬ 
tempts,  are,  i .  Mal-adminftration  of  public  trufls,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  crime  of  peculation.  Ufual  penalties  :  banifhment  ; 
fines;  imprifonment;  difability.  2.  Contempts  againft  the 
king’s  prerogative.  Penalty:  fine,  and  imprifonment.  3.  Con¬ 
tempt  againfi  his  perfon  and  government.  Penalty:  fine,  im¬ 
prifonment,  and  infamous  corporal  punifhment.  4.  Con¬ 
tempts  againft  his  title.  Penalties  :  fine,  and  imprifonment  ; 
or  fine,  and  difability.  5.  Contempts  againft  his  palaces,  or 
courts  of  juftice.  Penalties:  fine;  imprifonment;  corporal 
punilhment ;  iofs  of  right  hand  ;  forfeiture. 

Si  ct.  X.  Of  offences  againft  public  juftice. 

('.)  Crimes  efpecially  affecting  the  commonwealth  are  of¬ 
fences,  1.  Againft:  the  public  juftice.  2.  Againft  1  he  public 
peace.  3.  Againft  the  public  trade.  4.  Againft  the  public 
health.  5-  Againft  the  public  police  or  economy. 

(2.)  Offences  againft  the  pnblicyz//?ir£  are,  1.  Embezzling 
or  vacating  records,  and  perfonating  others  in  courts  of  juftice. 
Penalty  :  judgment  of  felony,  ufually  without  clergy,  2,  Comer 


nous  judgment ;  fine  ;  imprifonment ;  pillory  ;  whipping  ; 
tranfportation.  16.  Perjury,  and  fubornation  thereof.  Pe¬ 
nalties  :  infamy  ;  imprifonment ;  fine,  or  pi'lory  ;  and  fome- 
times,  tranfportation  or  houfe  of  xiorredtlon.  17.  Bribery. 
Penalty  :  fine,  and  imprifonment.  18.  Embracery.  Penalty  : 
infamy,  fine,  and  imprifonment.  19.  Falfe  verdi £1.  Penalty: 
the  judgment  in  attaint,  zo.  Negligence  of  public  officers,  &c. 
Penalty:  fine,  and  forfeiture  of  the  office.  21.  Oppreffon  by 
magiftrates.  22.  Extortion  of  officers.  Penalty,  in  both  :  im¬ 
prifonment,  fine,  and  fometimes  forfeiture  of  the  office. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  offences  againft  the  public  peace. 

Offences  againft  the  public  peace  are,  1.  Riotous  affem- 
blies  to  the  number  of  twelve.  1.  Appearing  armed,  or  hunt¬ 
ing  in  difguife.  3.  Threatening,  or  demanding  any  valuable 
thing,  by  letter. — All  thefe  are  felonies,  without  clergy.  4.  De- 
ftroyingof  turnpikes,  &c.  Penalties  :  whipping;  imprifonment ; 
judgment  of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy. — 5.  Affrays. 

6.  Riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  affemblies.  7.  Tumultuous  pe¬ 
titioning.  8.  Forcible  entry,  and  detainer.  Penalty,  in  all 
four  :  fine,  and  imprifonment.  9.  Going  unufually  armed. 
Penalty:  forfeiture  of  arms,  and  imprifonment.  10.  Spread- 
\ng  falfe  news.  Penalty:  fine,  and  imprifonment.  11.  Pre¬ 
tended  prophecies.  Penalties  :  fine  ;  imprifonment  ;  and  for¬ 
feiture.  1 1.  Challenges  to  fight.  Penalty:  fine,  jmprifon- 
ment,  and  fometimes  forfeiture.  13.  Libels -  Penalty  :  tine, 
imprifonment,  and  corporal  punifhmenr. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  offences  again ji  public  trade. 

Offences  againft  the  public  trade  are,  1,  Owling".  Pe¬ 
nalties  :  fines;  forfeiture  ;  imprifonment;  lofs  of  left  hand  ; 
tranfportation:  judgment  of  felony.  2.  Smuggling.  Penalties: 
fines  ;  lofs  of  goods  ;  judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy.. 
3.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy .  Penalty  -.judgment  of  felony  with¬ 
out  clergy.  4.  Ufury.  Penalty  :  fine,  and  imprifonment. 
5.  Cheating.  Penalties:  fine;  imprifonment;  pillory  ;  tum¬ 
brel  ;  whipping,  or  other  corporal  punifhment  ;  tranfpoitn- 
tion. — 6.  Foreft ailing.  7.  Regrating.  8.  Engroffing.  Penal¬ 
ties,  for  all  three  :  lots  of  goods  ;  fine  ;  imprifonment  ;  pil¬ 
lory.  9.  Monopolies,  and  combinations  to  raile  the  price  of 
commodities.  Penalties:  fines;  imprifonment;  pillory;  lofo 
of  ear  ;  infamy  ;  and,  fometimes,  the  pains  of  pr. immure. 
10.  Exereifmg  a  trade,  not  having  ferved  as  an  apprentice. 
Penalty  :  fine.  it.  Tranfporting,  or  refiding  abroad,  of  ar- 
tijirers.  Penalties  :  fine  ;  imprifonment  ;  forfeiture  ;  incapa¬ 
city  ;  becoming  aliens. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  offences  againft  tie  public  health,  and  public 
police  or  economy . 

( r.)  Offences  againft  the  public  bea’tb  are,  1.  Irregularity 
in  the  time  of  the  plague,  or  of  quarantine.  Penalties  :  whip¬ 
ping;  judgment  of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy.  2.  Sell¬ 
ing  unvaholefome  provffons.  Penalties:  amercement;  pillory  ; , 
fine;  imprifonment ;  &bj.uration  of  the  town. 
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(2.)  Offences  againft  the  public  folks  and  economy  or  do- 
mettic  order  of  the  kingdom  are,  1.  Thofe  relating  to  clan- 
defline  and  irregular  marriages.  Penalties  :  judgment  of  felony, 
with  and  without  clergy.  2.  Bigamy,  or  (more  properly)  po¬ 
lygamy.  Penalt)' :  judgment  of  felony. — 3.  Wandering,  by 
Jbldicrs  or  mariners.  4.  Remaining  in  England,  by  Egyptians ; 
or  being  in  their  fcllowjhip  one  month.  Both  thefe  are  felonies, 
without  clergy.  5.  Common  nufances,  1  ft,  by  annoyances  or 
purpreftures  in  highways,  bridges,  and  rivers  5  idly,  by  of- 
fenfive  trades  and  manufactures;  2,dly,  by  diforderly  houfes ; 
4 thly,  by  lotteries ;  ftbly,  by  cottages  ;  6thly,  by  fireworks  ; 
7 thly ,  by  eavefdropping.  Penalty,  in  all ;  fine. — 8 thly.  By  com¬ 
mon  lcolding.  Penalty:  the  cucking-ftool.  6.  Idlenefs,  dif- 
erder ,  ’vagrancy ,  and  incorrigible  roguery.  Penalties  :  imprifon- 
ment;  whipping;  judgment  of  felony.  7.  Luxury,  in  diet. 
Penalty,  diferetionary.  8.  Gaming.  Penalties:  to  gentlemen, 
fines;  toothers,  fine  and  imprifonment ;  to  cheating  game- 
lters,  fine,  infamy,  and  the  corporal  pains  of  perjury.  9.  De- 
jiroying  the  game.  Penalties :  fines,  and  corporal  punifh- 
ment. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  homicide. 

(i.)  Crimes  efpecially  aftefting  individuals  are,  1.  Againfl 
their  perfons.  2.  Againft  their  habitations .  3.  Againlt  their 
property. 

(2.)  Crimes  againft  the  perfons  of  individuals  are,  1.  By 
homicide,  or  deltroying  life.  2.  By  other  corporal  injuries. 

(3.)  Homicide  is,  1.  Jufifahle.  2.  Excifible.  3.  Felo¬ 
nious. 

(4.)  Homicide  is  jufifahle,  1.  By  neceflity,  and  com¬ 
mand  of  law.  2.  By  permifiion  of  law;  1 ft,  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  public  jultice  ;  idly,  for  prevention  of  fome  for¬ 
cible  felony. 

(5.)  Homicide  is  excufa He,  1.  Per  infortunium,  or  by  mif- 
adventure.  3.  Sc  defendnido,  or  in  felf- defence,  by  chance- 
medley.  Penalty,  in  both:  forfeiture  of  goods;  which  how¬ 
ever  is  pardoned  of  courfe. 

(6.)  Felonious  homicide  is  the  killing  of  a  human  creature 
without  juftification  or  excufe.  This  is,  1.  Killing  one's  felf. 
1.  Killing  another. 

(7.)  Killing  ones  felf,  or  f If  murder,  is  where  one  delibe¬ 
rately,  or  by  any  unlawful  malicious  aft,  puts  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  This  is  felony  ;  punifhed  by  ignominious  burial, 
and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels. 

(B.)  Killing  another  is,  1,  Manfilaughter.  2.  Murder. 

(9.)  Mavjlavgbter  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  another,  with¬ 
out  malice,  exprefs  or  implied.  This  is  either,  1.  Voluntary, 
upon  a  fudden  heat.  2.  Involuntary,  in  the  commilfion  of 
fome  unlawful  aft.  Both  are  felony,  but  within  clergy  ;  ex¬ 
cept  in  the.  cale  o ifinbb'ng. 

( ic.)  Murder  is  when  a  perfon,  of  found  memory  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reafonable  creature,  in  being, 
and  under  the  king’s  peace;  with  malice  aforethought,  either 
exprefs  or  implied.  This  is  felony,  without  clergy  ;  punifhed 
with  fpeedy  death,  and  hanging  in  chains,  or  difl'eftion. 

(ir.)  Pi  tit  treafon  (being  an  aggravated  degree  of  murder ) 
is  where  the  fervant  kills  his  matter,  the  wife  her  hufband,  or 
the  eccleiiaflic  his  fuperior.  Penalty  :  in  men,  ty  be  drawn 
and  hanged  ;  in  women,  to  be  drawn  and  burned. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  offences  againfl  the  perfons  of  individuals. 

Crimes  a  Hefting  the  perfons  of  individuals,  by  other  cor¬ 
poral  injuries  not  amounting  to  homicide,  are,  1.  Mayhem ; 
and  a \(o  Jbooting  at  another.  Penalties;  fine;  imprifonment ; 
judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy.  2.  Forcible  abdudion,  and 
marriage  or  defilement ,  of  an  heirefs  ;  which  is  felony :  alto, 
i haling ,  and  deflowering  or  marrying,  any  woman-child  under 


the  age  of  flxieen  years ;  for  which  the  penalty  is  imprifon¬ 
ment,  fine,  and  temporary  forfeiture  of  her  lands. — 3.  Rape, 
and  alio  carnal  knowledge,  of  a  woman-child  under  the  age  of 
ten  years.  4.  Buggery ,  with  man  or  beaft.  Both  thefe  are  fe¬ 
lonies,  without  clergy. — 3.  J fault.  6.  Battery,  efpecially  of 
clergymen.  7.  Wounding.  Penalties,  in  all  three :  fine  ;  im¬ 
prifonment  ;  and  other  corpora!  puniihment.  8.  Ealfe  im¬ 
prifonment.  Penalties:  fine;  imprifonment;  and  (in  fome 
atrocious  cafes)  the  pains  of  preemunire,  and  incapacity  of  of¬ 
fice  or  pardon.  9.  Kidnapping,  or  forcibly  ftealing  away  the 
king’s  iubjefts.  Penalty:  fine;  imprifonment;  and  pillory. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  offences  againfl  the  habitations  of  individuals. 

(1.)  Crimes  aftefting  the  habitations  of  individuals  are, 
t.  Arfon.  2.  Burglary. 

(2.)  Arfon  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  the  houfe, 
or  out-houle,  of  another  man.  This  is  felony ;  in  fome  cafe* 
within,  in  others  without,  clergy. 

(3.)  Burglary  is  the  breaking  and  entering,  by  night,  into  a 
manfion  houfe ;  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony.  This  is  {sr 
lony  without  clergy. 

Sect.  XVII.  Of  offences  againfl  private  property. 

( 1 .)  Crimes  aftefting  the  private  property  of  individuals  are, 

1.  Larciny.  2.  Malicious  mifehief.  3.  Forgery. 

(a.)  Larciny  is,  1.  Simple.  2.  Mixed,  ox  compound. 

(3.)  Simple  larciny  is  the  felonious  taking,  and  carrying 
away,  of  the  perfonal  goods  of  another.  And  it  is,  1 .  Grand 
larciny ;  being  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence.  Which  is 
felony ;  in  fome  cafes  within,  in  others  without,  clergy.  2.  Petit 
larciny  ;  to  the  value  cf  twelve  pence  or  under.  Which  is  alfo 
felony,  but  not  capital ;  being  punilhed  with  whipping,  or 
tranfportation. 

(4.)  Mixed,  ox  compound,  larciny  is  that  wherein  the  taking 
is  accompanied  with  the  aggravation  of  being,  1.  From  the 
houfe.  2.  From  the  perfon. 

(5.)  Larcinies  from  the  houfe,  by  day  or  night,  are  felonies 
without  clergy,  when  they  are,  1.  Larcinies,  above  twelve 
pence,  from  a  church ;  or  by  breaking  a  tent  or  booth  in  a 
market  or  fair,  by  day  or  night,  the  owner  or  his  family  being 
therein  ; — or  by  breaking  a  dwelling-houfe  by  day,  any  perfon 
being  therein  ; — or  from  a  dwelling-houfe  by  day,  without 
breaking,  any  perfon  therein  being  put  in  fear; — or  from  a 
dwelling-houfe  by  night,  without  breaking,  the  owner  or  his 
family  being  therein  and  put  in  fear.  2.  Larcinies,  of  five 
Jhillings,  by  breaking  the  dwelling-houfe,  fliop,  or  warehoufe 
by  day,  though  no  perfon  be  therein  ; — or,  by  privately  fteaK 
ing  in  any  fhop,  warehoufe,  coach-houl'e,  or  liable,  by  day 
or  night,  without  breaking,  and  though  no  perfon  be  there¬ 
in.  3.  Larcinies,  of  forty  Jhillings,  from  a  dwelling-houfe  or 
its  out-houfes,  without  breaking,  and  though  no  perfon  be 
therein. 

(6.)  Larciny  from  the  perfon  is,  1.  By  privately  flealing , 
from  the  perfon  of  another,  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence. 

2.  By  robbery ;  or  the  felonious  and  forcible  taking,  from  the 
perfon  of  another,  in  or  near  the  highway,  goods  or  money  of 
any  value,  by  putting  him  in  fear.  Thefe  are  both  felonies 
without  clergy.  An  attempt  to  rob  is  alfo  felony. 

(7.)  Malicious  mifehief,  by  deftroying  dikes,  goods,  cattle, 
Ihips,  garments,  fifh-ponds,  trees,  woods,  churches,  chapels, 
meeting-houles,  houfes,  out-houfes,  corn,  hay,  ftraw,  fea  or 
river  banks,  hop-binds,  coal-mines  (or  engines  thereunto  be¬ 
longing),  or  any  fences  for  inclofures  by  aft  of  parliament,  is 
felony  ;  and,  in  molt  cafes,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

(8.)  Forgery  is  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a 
writing,  in  prejudice  of  another’s  right.  Penalties :  fine :  im- 
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prilbnment ;  pillory;  lofs  of  note  aiul  cars;  forfeiture;  judg¬ 
ment  of  felony,  without  <,lergy. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Of  tie  means  of  preventing  offences. 

(i.)  Crimes  and  mifdemeanors  may  he  prevented,  by  com¬ 
pelling  fufpedled  perfons  to  give  fecurily  :  wliich  is  effedled  by 
binding  them  in  a  cohditionul  recognizance  to  the  king,  taken 
in  court,  or  by  a  magiftrate. 

(2.)  Thefe  recognizances  may  be  conditioned,  1.  To  keep 
the  peace.  2.  To  be  of  good  behaviour. 

(3.)  They  may  be  taken  by  any  juftice  or  confervator  of  the 
peace,  at  his  own  diferetion  ;  or,-  at  the  requeft  of  fuch  as  are 
'  entitled  to  demand  the  fame. 

(4.)  All  peTfons,  who  have  given  fufficient  caufe  to  appre¬ 
hend  an  intended  breach  of  the  peace,  may  be  bound  over  to 
keep  th t  peace-,  and  all  thofe,  that  be  not  of  good  fam£,  may 
be  bound  to  the  good  behaviour-,  and  may,  upon  refut'd!  in 
either  cafe,  be  committed  to  gaol. 

Sect.  XIX.  Of  courts  of  criminal  jurfliCiion. 

( 1.)  In  the  method  of  punifhmcnt  may  be  confidcred,  r.  The 
feveral  courts  of  criminal  jurifdidtion.  2.  The  feveral  proceed- 
ngs  therein. 

(2.)  The  criminal  courts  are,  1.  Thofe  of  a  public  and  ge¬ 
neral  jurifdidtion  throughout  the  realm.  2.  Thofe  of  a  private 
and  fpecial  jurifdidtion. 

(3.)  Public  criminal  courts  are,  1.  The  high  court  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  which  proceeds  by  impeachment.  2.  The  court  of 
the  lord  high  fteward  ;  and  the  court  of  the  king  in  full  par¬ 
liament:  for  the  trial  of  capitally  indidted  peers.  3.  The 
court  of  king’s  bench.  4.  The  court  of  chivalry.  5.  The 
court  of  admiralty,  under  the  king’s  commiffion.  6.  The 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol -deli very.  7.  The 
court  of  quarter  feffions  of  the  peace.  8.  The  fheriff’s  tourn. 

9.  The  court  leet.  10.  The  court  of  the  coroner.  11.  The 
court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market. 

(4.)  Private  criminal  courts  are,  1.  The  court  of  the  lord 
fteward,  &c.  by  ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  2.  The  court  of  the 
lord  fteward,  & c.  by  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  3.  The  univer¬ 
sity  courts. 

Sect.  XX.  Of  fummary  convictions. 

(1.)  Proceedings  in  criminal  courts  are,  l .  Summary. 

Regular. 

(2.)  Summary  proceedings  are  fuch,  whereby  a  man  may  be 
convidted  of  divers  offences,  without  any  formal  procefs  or  jury, 
at  the  diferetion  of  the  judge  or  judges  appointed  by  adt  of  par¬ 
liament,  or  common  law. 

(3.)  Such  are,  1.  Trials  of  offences  and,  frauds  againft  the 
laws  of  exeife  and  othac  branches  of  the  king's  revenue.  2.  Con¬ 
victions  before  jufices  of  the  peace  upon  a  variety  of  minute 
offences,  chiefly  againft  the  public  police.  3.  Attachments  for 
'contempts  to  the  fuperior  courts  ofjufti.ee: 

Sect.  XXI.  Of  arrejls. 

(i.)  Regular  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  common  law  are, 

I .  Arrejl.  2.  Commitment  and  bail.  3.  Profecution.  4.  Procefs. 
5.  Arraignment,  and  its  incidents.  6.  Plea  and  ijfie.  7.  Trial 
and  conviction.  8.  Clergy.  9.  Judgment,  and  its  confequences. 

10.  Reverfal  of  judgment,  n.  Reprieve  or  pardon.  12.  Exe¬ 
cution. 

(2.)  An  arrejl  is  the  apprehending,  or  reftraining,  of  one’s 
perfon ;  in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  anfvver  a  crime  whereof 
one  is  accufed  or  fufpedted. 

(3.)  This  may  be  done,  1.  By  warrant.  2.  By  an  officer, 
without  warrant.  3,  By  a  private  perfon,  without  warrant. 
4.  By  hue  and  cry. 
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SfifeT.  XXII.  Of  commitment  and  bail. 

ft.)  Commitment  is  the  confinement  of  one’s  perfon  in 
piilon,  for  fate  cuftody,  by  warrant  from  proper  authority; 
unlefs,  in  bailable  offences,  he  puts  in  fufficient  bail ,  or  fecurity 
for  his  future  appearance. 

(2.)  The  magiftrate  is  bound  to  take  rcafonable  bail,  if  of¬ 
fered  ;  unlels  the  offender  be  not  bailable. 

(3.)  Such  are,  1.  Perlons  accufed  of  treafon ;  or,  2.  Of 
murder;  or,  3.  Of  mnnflaughter,  by  indictment;  or  if  the 
prisoner  was  clearly  the  (layer,  q.  Prifon-breakers,  when  com¬ 
mitted  tor  felony.  3.  Outlaws.  6.  Thofe  who  have  abjured 
the  realm.  7.  Approvers,  and  appellees.  8.  Perfons  taken 
with  the  manour.  9.  Perfons  accufed  of  arfon.  10.  Excom¬ 
municated  perfons. 

(4.)  The  magiftrate  may,  at  his  diferetion,  admit  to  bail, 
or  otherwife,  perfons  not  of  good  fame,  charged  with  other  fe.- 
lonies,  whether  as  principals  or  as  acceffories. 

(5.)  If  they  be  of  good  fame,  he  is  bound  to  admit  them  to 
bail.* 

(6.)  The  court  of  king’s  bench,  or  its  judges  in  time  of 
vacation,  may  bail  in  any  cafe  whatfoever. 

Sect.  XXIII.  Of  the  feveral  modes  of  profecution. 

(1.)  Prosecution,  or  the  manner  of  accufing  offenders,  is 
either  by  a  previous  finding  of  a  grand  jury;  as,  1.  By  pre- 
fentment.  2.  By  indictment.  Or,  without  fuch  finding,  3.  By 
information.  4.  By  appeal. 

(2.)  A  preferment  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  of 
any  offence,  from  their  own  knowledge  or  observation. 

(3.)  An  indictment  is  a  written  accufation  of  one  or  more 
perfons  of  a  crime  or  mifdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  prefented 
on  oath  by,  a  grand  jury  ;  expveffing,  with  fufficient  certainty, 
the  perfon,  time,  place,  and  offence. 

(4.)  An  information  is,  1.  At  the  ftut  of  the  king  and  a 
fubjedt,  upon  penal  ftatutes.  2.  At  the  fuit  of  the  king  only. 
Either,  1.  Filed  by  the  attorney  general  ex  officio,  for  fuch  mif¬ 
demeanors  as  affedt  the  king’s  perfon  or  government :  or, 
2.  Filed  by  the  mafter  of  the  crown  office  (with  leave  of  the 
court  of  king’s  bench)  at  the  relation  of  fome  private  fubjedt, 
for  other  grofs  and  notorious  mifdemeanors.  All  differing 
from  indidtments  in  this ;  that  they  are  exhibited  by  the  in¬ 
former,  or  the  king’s  officer ;  and  not  on  the  oath  of  a  grand 
jury. 

(5.)  An  appeal  is  an  accufation  or  fuit,  brought  bv  one  pri¬ 
vate  fubjedl  againft  another,  for  larciny,  rape,  mayhem,  arfon, 
or  homicide;  which  the  king  cannot  difeharge  or  pardon,  but 
the  party  alone  can  releafe. 

Sect.  XXIV.  Of  procefs  upon  an  indictment. 

(1.)  Process  to  bring  in  an  offender,  when  indidted  in  his 
abfence,  i&,  in  mifdemeanors,  by  veiiire  facias,  diftrefs  infinite, 
and  capias :  in  capital  crimes,  by  capias  only:  and,  in  both, 
by  outlawry. 

(2.)  During  this  ftage  of  proceedings,  the  indidtment  may¬ 
be  removed  into  the  court  of  king’s  bench  from  any  inferior 
jurifdidtion,  by  writ  of  certiorari  facias :  and  cognizance  rauft 
be  claimed  in  places  of  exclufive  jurifdidtion. 

Sect.  XXV.  Of  arraignment,  and  its  incidents. 

(1.)  Arraignment  is  the  calling  of  the  prifoner  to  the 
bar  of  the  court,  to  anfwer  the  matter  of  the  indidtment. 

(2.)  Incident  hereunto  are,  1.  The  Handing  mute  of  the  pri¬ 
foner  ;  for  which,  in  petit  treafon,  and  felonies  of  death,  he 
fhall  undergo  the  peine  fort  &  du-c.  2.  His  confeffion ;  which 
is  either  Jim  pic,  or  by  way  of  approvement. 
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Sect.  XXVI.  Of  plea,  and  ijfue, 

(1 .)  The  pica,  or  defensive  matter  alleged  by  the  priloner, 
may  be,  1.  A  plea  to  the  jurifdiCtion.  2.  A  demurrer  in  point 
of  law.  3,  A  plea  in  abatement,  4.  A  fpecial  plea  in  bar; 
which  is,  if,  Aut&rfoits  acquit-,.  2dly,  Auterfaits  convifl-,  jdiy, 
Auterfoiis  attaint ;  4thly,  A  pardon.  5.  The  general  iftue, 
not  guilty, 

(2.)  Hereupon  ijfiis  is  joined  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  on 
behalf  of  the  king. 

Sect.' XXVII.  Of  trial,  and  conviction. 

(i.)  Trials  of  offences,,  by  the  laws  of  England,  were  and 
are,  1,  By  ordeal,  of  either  fire  or  water.  2.  By  the  corjncd. 
Both  thefe  have  been  long  abolifhed.  3.  By  battel,  in  appeals 
and  approvements.  4.  By  the  peers  of  Great  Britain.  5.  By 
jury.  . 

(2.)  The  method  and  procefs  of  trial  by  fry  is,  1.  The  im¬ 
panelling  of  the  jury.  2,  Challenges ;  lit,  for  caufe ;  2dly, 
peremptory.  3.  Tales  de  circumflantilus.  4.  The  oath  of  the 
jury.  5.  The  evidence.  6.  The  YerdiCt,  either  general  or 
IpeciaL 

(3.)  ConviBion  is  when  the  prifoner  pleads,  or  is  found 
guilty  whereupon,  in  felonies,  the  protecutor  is  entitled  to, 
1.  His  expences.  2.  Reftitution  of  his  goods. 

Sect.  XXVIII.  Of  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

( i„)  Clergy,  or  the  benefit  thereof,  was  originally  de¬ 
rived  from  the  ufurped  jurifdiCtion  of  the  Popifb  ecclefiaftics; 
but  hath  fince  been  new-modelled  by  feveral  ftatutes. 

(2.)  I-t  is  an  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  any  other  fecular 
punifhtnent  for  felony,  than  imprifonment  for  a  year,  at  the 
court’s  diferetion ;  and  it  is  extended  likewife,  abfolutely,  to 
lay  peers,  for  the  firft  offence;  and  to  all  lay  commoners,  for 
the  firlt  offence  alfo,  upon  condition  of  branding,  imprifon- 
ment,  or  tranfportation. 

(3.)  All  felonies  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  except 
fuch  as  are  now  oufted  by  particular  ftatutes. 

(4.)  Felons,  on  receiving  the  benefit  of  clergy  (though  they 
forfeit  their  goods  to  the  crowrr),  are  difeharged  of  all  clergyable 
felonies  before  committed,  and  reftored  in  all  capacities  and 
credits. 

Sect.  XXIX.  Of  judgment,  and  its  confequences. 

(1.)  Judgment  (unlefs  any  matter  be  offered  in  arreft  there¬ 
of)  follows  upon  conviCtion  ;  being  the  pronouncing  of  that 
puniffiment  which  is  exprefsly  ordained  by  law. 

(2.)  Attainder  of  a  criminal  is  the  immediate  confequence, 
1.  Of  having  judgment  of  death  pronounced  upon  him.  2.  Of 
outlawry  for  a  capital  offence. 

(3.)  The  confequences  of  attainder  are,  1.  Forfeiture  to  the 
king.  2.  Corruption  of  blood. 

(4.)  Forfeiture  to  the  king  is,  1.  Of  real  efiates,  upon  at¬ 
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\,ecv:-Languagei  In  England,  all  law  proceedings  were 
Formerly  written,  as  indeed  all  public  proceedings  were,  in 
Norman  or  law  French,  and  even  the  arguments  of  the  coun- 
fel  and  decifions  of  the  court  were  in  the  fame  barbarous  dia¬ 
led!.  An  evident  and  fnameful  badge,  it  muff  be  owned,  of 
tyranny  and  foreign  fervitude  ;  being  introduced  under  the 
aufpices  of  William  the  Norman  and  his  fons  :  whereby  the 
obfervation  of  the  Roman  fatirift  was  once  more  verified,  that 
Gallia  caifidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos-.  This  continued  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  who,  having  employed  his  arms  fuc- 
eefsfully  in  fubduing  the  crown  of  France,  thought  it  unbe- 
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tainder  - in  high  treafon,  abfolutely,  till  the  death  of  the  late 
Pretender's  fons;  — in  felonies,  for  the  king’s  year,  day,  and 
wafte  ; — in  mifprifion  of  treafon,  affaults  on  a  judge,  or  battery 
fitting  the  courts;  during  the  life  of  the  offender.  2.  Of per¬ 
sonal  etlates,  upon  conviCtion  ;  in  all  treafon,  milprifion  of 
treafon,  felony,  excufable  homicide,  petit  larceny,  ftandina- 
mute  upon  arraignment,  the  above-named  contempts  of  the 
king’s  courts,  and  flight. 

(5.)  Corruption  of  blood  is  an  utter  extinction  of  all  inherita¬ 
ble  quality  therein  :  fo  that,  after  the  king’s  forfeiture  is  firft 
fatisfied,  the  criminal’s  lands  efeheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  ;  and 
he  can  never  afterwards  inherit,  be  inherited,  or  have  any  in¬ 
heritance  derived  through  him. 

Sect.  XXX.  Of  feverfal  of  judgment. 

(r.)  Judgments,  and  their  confequences,  may  be  avoided, 
1.  By  faljifying,  or  revcrfng ,  the  attainder.  2.  By  reprieve, 
or  pardon. 

(2.)  Attainders  may  be  falffied,  or  rev  erf ed,  1.  Without  a 
writ  of  error;  for  matter  dehors  the  record.  2.  By  writ  of 
error;  for  miftakes  in  the  judgment,  or  record.  3.  By  aCt  o£ 
parliament ;  for  favour. 

(3.)  When  an  outlawry  is  reverfed,  the  party  is  reftored  to 
the  fame  plight  as  if  he  had  appeared  upon  the  capias.  When 
a.  judgment,  on-  conviction,  is  reverfed,  the  party  ftands  as 
if  never  accufed.. 

Sect.  XXXI.  Of  reprieve,  and  pardon. 

(1.)  A  reprieve  is  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  1.  Ex  arbitrio  judicis.  2.  Ex  necejftate  legis ;  for 
pregnancy,  infinity,  or  the  trial  of  identity  of  perfon,  which 
mult  always  be  tried  infanter. 

(2.)  A  pardon  is  a  permanent  avoider  of  the  judgment  by 
the  king’s  majefty,  in  offences  againft  his  crown  and  dignity  ; 
drawn  in  due  form  of  law,  allowed  in- open  court,  and  thereby 
making  the  offender  a  new  man. 

(3.)  The  king  cannot  pardon,  1.  Imprifonment  of  the  Tub - 
jeCt  beyond  the  feas.  2.  Offences  profecuted  by  appeal. 
3 .  Common  nufances.  4.  Offences  againft  popular  or  penal 
ftatutes,  after  information  brought  by  a  fubjeCt.  Nor  is  his 
pardon  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  ^ 

Sect.  XXXII.  Of  execution. 

( 1  ■)  Execution  is  the  completion  of  human  puniftiment, 
and  mutt  be  ltriCtly  performed  in  the  manner  which  the  law 
direCts, 

(2.)  The  warrant  for  execution  is  fometimes  under  the  hand 
and  feal  of  the  judge ;  fometimes  by  writ  from  the  king;  fome¬ 
times  by  rule  of  court ;  but  commonly  by  the  judge’s  figning 
the  calendar  of  prifoners,  wkh  their  feparate  judgments  in  the 
margin.  V 
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feeming  the  dignity  of  the  victors  to  ufe  any  longer  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  vanquifhed  country.  By  a  ftatute,  therefore,  paffed 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign,  it  was  enadted,  that  for  the 
future  all  pleas  ftiould  be  pleaded,  fiiown,  defended,  anfwered, 
debated,  and  judged,  in  the  Englifh  tongue ;  but  be  entered 
and  invoked  in  Latin  :  in  like  manner  asDon  Alonfo-X.  king  of 
Caftile  ("the  great-grandfather  of  our  Edward  III.)  obliged 
his  fubjeCts  to  ufe  theCaftilian  tongue  in  all  legal  proceedings; 
and  as,  in  1286,  the  German  language  was  eitablifhed  in  the 
courts  of  the  empire.  And  perhaps,  if  our  legiftature  had 
then  directed  that  the  writs  themfclves,  which  are  mandates 
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from  the  king  to  hig  fubjeds  to  perform  certain  ads  or  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  certain  places,  fhould  have  been  framed  in  the  Errglifh 
language,  according  to  the  rule  of  our  ancient  law,  it  had 
rot  been  very  improper.  But  the  record  or  enrolment  of 
thofe  writs  and  the  proceedings  thereon,  which  was  calculated 
for  the  benefit  of  pofterity,  was  more  ferviceable  (becaufe 
more  durable)  in  a  dead  and  immutable  language  than  in  any 
flux  or  living  one.  The  pradifers,  however,  being  ufed  to 
the  Norman  language,  and  therefore  imagining  they  could 
exprefs  their  thoughts  more  aptly  and  move  concifely  in  that 
than  in  any  other,  itill  continued  to  take  their  notes  in  law 
French  ;  and  of  courfe,  when  thofe  notes  came  to  be  pub- 
liflicd,  under  the  denomination  of  reports,  they  were  printed 
in  that  barbarous  dialed  ;  which,  joined  to  the  additional 
terrors  of  a  Gothic  black  letter,  has  occafioned  many  a  {in¬ 
dent  to  throw  away  his  Plowden  and  Littleton,  without  ven¬ 
turing  to  attack  a  page  of  them.  And  yet,  in  reality,  upon 
a  nearer  acquaintance,  they  would  have  found  nothing  very 
formidable  in  the  language ;  which  differs  in  its  grammar  and 
orthography  as  much  from  the  modern  French,  as  the  didion 
of  Chaucer  and  Gower  does  from  that  of  Addifon  and  Pope. 
Befides,  as  the  Englifh  and  Norman  languages  were  concur¬ 
rently  ufed  by  our  anceftors  for  feveral  centuries  together,  the 
two  idioms  have  naturally  affimilated,  and  mutually  borrowed 
from  each  other:  for  which  reafon  the  grammatical  conftruc- 
tion  of  each  is  fo  very  much  the  fame,  that  I  apprehend  an 
Englifhman  (with  a  week’s  preparation)  would  underftand  the 
law’s  of  Normandy,  collected  in  their  grand  coujlumier,  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  a  Frenchman  bred  within  the  walls  of 
Paris. 

The  Latin,  which  fucceeded  the  French  for  the  entry  and 
enrolment  of  pleas,  and  which  continued  in  ufe  for  four  cen¬ 
turies,  anfwers  fo  nearly  to  the  Englifh  (oftentimes  word  for 
word)  that  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing  it  fhould  generally  be 
imagined  to  be  totally  fabricated  at  home,  with  little  more 
art  or  trouble  than  by  adding  Roman  terminations  to  Englifh 
words.  Whereas  in  reality  it  is  a  very  univerfal  dialed!,  fpread 
throughout  all  Europe  at  the  irruption  of  the  northern  na¬ 
tions ;  and  particularly  accommodated  and  moulded  to  anfw'er 
all  the  purpofes  of  the  lawyers  with  a  peculiar  exadnefs  and 
precilion.  This  is  principally  owing  to  the  fimplicity,  or  (if 
the  reader  pleafes)  the  poverty  and  baldnefs  of  its  texture, 
calculated  to  exprefs  the  ideas  of  mankind  juft  as  they  arife 
in  the  human  mind,  without  any  rhetorical  flourifhes,  or 
perplexed  ornaments  of  flyle  :  for  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
thofe  laws  and  ordinances,  of  public  as  well  as  private  com¬ 
munities,  are  generally  the  moil  eafily  underftood,  where 
llrength  and  perfpicuity,  not  harmony  or  elegance  of  ex- 
preffion,  have  been  principally  confulted  in  compiling  them. 
Thefe  northern  nations,  or  rather  their  legiflators,  though 
they  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  promulging 
their  laws,  as  being  more  durable  and  more  generally  known 
to  their  conquered  fubjeds  than  their  own  Teutonic  dialeds, 
yet  (either  through  choice  or  neceflity)  have  frequently  in¬ 
termixed  therein  fome  words  of  a  Gothic  original ;  which  is, 
more  or  lefs,  the  cafe  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  to  be  imputed  as  any  peculiar  blemifh  in  our  Englifli 
legal  latinity.  The  truth  is,  what  is  generally  denominated 
law-Latin  is  in  reality  a  mere  technical  language,  calculated 
for  eternal  duration,  and  eafy  to  be  apprehended  both  in  pre¬ 
fect  and  future  times  ;  and  on  thofe  accounts  heft  fuited  to 
prtferve  thofe  memorials  which  are  intended  for  perpetual  rules 
of  adion.  The  rude  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  endured  from 
the  earlieft  ages,  while  the  more  modern  and  more  elegant 
llrudure3  of  Attica,  Rome,  and  Palmyra,  have  funk  beneath 
the  ftroke  of  time. 

As  to  the  objedion  of  locking  up  the  law  in  a  flrange  and 


unknown  tongue,  this  is  of  little  weight  with  regard  to  re¬ 
cords  ;  which  few  have  occafion  to  read,  but  fuch  as  do,  or 
ought  to,  underftand  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  And  befides, 
it  may  be  obferved  of  the  law- Latin,  as  the  very  ingenious 
Sir  John  Davis  obferves  of  the  law-French,  “  that  it  is  fo 
very  eafy  to  be  learned,  that  the  meaneft  wit  that  ever  came 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  doth  come  to  underftand  it  ahnoft 
perfectly  in  ten  days  without  a  reader.” 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  many  terms  of  art  with  which 
the  law  abounds  are  fufficiently  harfii  when  latinized  (yet 
not  more  fo  than  thofe  of  other  fciences),  and  may,  as  Mr. 
Sclden  obferves,  give  offence  “  to  fome  grammarians  of 
fqueamifh  ftomachs,  who  would  rather  choofe  to  live  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  things  the  moft  ufeful  and  important,  than  to  have 
their  delicate  ears  wounded  by  the  ufe  of  a  word  unknown  to 
Cicero,  Salluft,  or  the  other  writers  of  the  Auguffan  age.” 
Yet  this  is  no  more  than  mull  unavoidably  happen  when 
things  of  modern  ufe,  of  which  the  Romans  had  no  idea, 
and  confequently  no  phrafes  f> exprefs  them,  come  to  be  de¬ 
livered  in  the  Latin  tongue.  It  would  puzzle  the  moft  claf- 
fical  fcholar  to  find  an  appellation,  in  his  pure  latinity,  for 
a  conftable,  a  record,  or  a  deed  of  feoffment:  it  is  therefore 
to  be  imputed  as  much  to  needfity  as  ignorance,  that  they 
were  ftyled  in  our  forenfic  dialed,  coriftalularius ,  recordum , 
and  froffamenlum .  Thus  again,  another  uncouth  word  of  our 
ancient  laws  (for  I  defend  not  the  ridiculous  harbarifms 
fometimes  introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  modern  pradifers), 
the  fubftantive  murdrum,  or  the  verb  murdrare,  however  harfh 
and  unclafiieal  it  may  feem,  was  neceffarily  framed  to  exprefs 
a  particular  offence  ;  fince  no  other  word  in  being,  occ'idcre , 
interjicere,  necare,  or  the  like,  was  fufficient  to  exprefs  the 
intention  of  the  criminal,  or  quo  ammo  the  ad  was  perpe¬ 
trated  ;  and  therefore  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  notion  of 
murder  at  prefent  entertained  by  a  law ;  viz.  a  killing  with 
malice  aforethought . 

A  fimilar  neceffity  to  this  produced  a  fimilar  effed  at  Byzan¬ 
tium,  when  the  Roman  laws  were  turned  into  Greek  for  the 
ufe  of  the  oriental  empire  :  for,  without  any  regard  to  Attic 
elegance,  the  lawyers  of  the  imperial  courts  made  no  fcruple 
to  tranflate  fidei  commiffar'ios,  <pi$eniQ[j,u.i<ro'ct%uis  ;  cubiculum,. 
xsttiy.XsiCiV  ;  Jilium  familial ,  ‘acuHa.  potpAXiOLS  ;  repudium, 
pstfuSiov  j  comproini/jitm,  HOp'itgoiUir'rGv ;  revere/ilia  et  olfequium, 
psvsgev'rtx  r.ai  otrsxmov  ;  and  the  like.  They  fludied  more 
the  exad  and  precife  import  of  the  words,  than  the  neatnefs 
and  delicacy  of  their  cadence.  And  it  may  be  fuggefted,. 
that  the  terms  of  the  law  are  not  more  numerous,  more  un¬ 
couth,  or  more  difficult  to  be  explained  by  a  teacher,  tfaam 
thofe  of  logic,  phyfics,  and  the  whole  circle  of  Arillotlc’s 
philofophy ;  nay,  even  of  the  politer  arts  of  architedure  and 
its  kindred  (Indies,  or  the  fcience  of  rhetoric  itfelf.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  More’s  famous  legal  queflion  contains  in  it  nothing  more 
difficult  than  the  definition  which  in  his  time  the  philofophers 
currently  gave  of  their  materia  prima ,  the  groundwork  of  all 
natural  knowledge  ;  that  it  is  neque  quid,  tuque  quantum,  tu¬ 
que  quale ,  neque  aliquid  eorutn  qu  'ibus  ens  determinatin’  j  or  its 
fubfequent  explanation  by  Adrian  Heereboord,  who  allures 
us,  that  materia  prima  non  ejl  corpus,  neque  per  fortnam  corpo - 
nitatis ,  neque  per  fimplicem  effentiam  :  ejl  tamen  ens,  et  quiaem 
fibflantia,  licet  incampleta ;  habetque  atlum  ex  fe  enlitativum,  et 
Jim  id  eft  potenlia  fubjeftiva.  The  law,  therefore,  with,  regard 
to  its  technical' phrafes,  Hands  upon  the  fame  footing,  yvith 
other  {Indies,  and  requefts  only  the  fame  indulgence. 

This  technical  Latin  continued  in  ufe  from  the  time  of  it^ 
fir  ft  introdudion  till  the  fubverfion  of  our  ancient  conftilution 
under  Cromwell  ;  when,  among  many  other  innovations  in 
the  law,  fome  for  the  better  and  fome  for  the  worfe,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  records  was  altered  aud  turned  into  Englifli'. 
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^But,  at  the  reiloration  of  king  Charles,  this  novelty  was  no 
longer  countenanced  ;  the  pradlifers  finding  it  very  difficult  to 
■exprefs  themfelves  fo  conoifely  or  fignilieantly  in  any  other 
■language  but  the  Latin.  And  thus  it  continued  without  any 
fenfible  inconvenience  till  about  the  year  1730,  when  it  was 
again  thought  proper  that  the  proceedings  at  law  fhould  be 
done  into  Englifh,  and  it  was  accordingly  fo  ordered -by  fla- 
tute  .4  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  This  was  done,  in  order  that  the 
common  people  might  have  knowledge  and  underdanding 
of  what  was  alleged  or  done  for  and  againd  them  in  the 
procefs  and  pleadings,  the  judgment  and  entries  in  caufe. 
'Which  purpofe  it  is  doubtful  how  well  it  has  anfwered  ;  but 
there 'is  reafon  to  fufpedl,  that  the  people  are  now,  after  many 
years  experience,  altogether  as  ignorant  in  matters  of  law  as 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  thefe  inconveniences  have  alrea¬ 
dy  arifen  from  the  alteration  ;  that  now  many  clerks  and  at¬ 
torneys  are  hardly  able  to  read,  much  lefs  to  underhand,  a 
record  even  of  fo  modern  a  date  as  the  reiVn  of  George  I. 
And  it  has  much  enhanced  the  expence  of  all  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  :  for  fince  the  pradlifers  are  confined  (for  the  fake  of 
±he  damp-duties,  which  are  thereby  confiderably  increafed) 
to  write  only  a  dated  number  of  words  in  a  fheet  ;  and  as 
the  Englifh  language,  through  the  multitude  of  its  particles, 
is  much  more  verbofe  than  the  Latin  ;  it  follows,  that  the 
number  of  fheets  mud  be  very  much  augmented  by  the 
change.  The  trandation  alfo  of  technical  phrafes,  and  the 
names  of  writs  and  other  procefs,  were  found  to  be  fo  very 
ridiculous  (a  writ  of  njfi  prius,  quare  imped'd,  fieri  facias,  ha¬ 
beas  corpus ,  and  the  red,  not  being  capable  of  an  Englifh 
drefs  with  any  degree  of  ferioufnefs),  that  in  two  years  time 
a  new  add  was  obliged  to  be  made,  6  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  which 
allows  all  technical  words  to  continue  in  the  ufual  language, 
and  has  thereby  defeated  every  beneficial  purpofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ftatute. 

Trial  by  Wager  of  Law,  ( vadlatlo  legis)  ;  a  fpecies  of  trial, 
in  the  Englifh  law,  fo  called,  as  another  fpecies  is  fly-led 

wager  of  battel,”  vadlatlo  duelli,  (fee  Battel)  :  bccaufe, 
as  in  the  wager  of  battel,  the  defendant  gave  a  pledge,  gage, 
or  vadium ,  to  try  the  caufe  by  battel  ;  fo  here  he  was  put  in 
fureties  or  vadios,  that  at  fuch  a  day  he  will  make  his  law, 
that  is,  take  the  benefit  which  the  law  has  allowed  him,  (fee 
the  article  Trial).  For  our  ancedors  confidered,  thatthere 
were  many  cafes  where  an  innocent  man,  of  good  credit, 
might  be  overborne  by  a  multitude  of  falfe  witneffes ;  and 
therefore  edablifhed  this  fpecies  of  trial,  by  the  oath  of  the 
defendant  himfelf :  for  if  he  will  abfolutely  fwear  hiinfelf  not 
chargeable,  and  appears  to  be  a  perfon  of  reputation,  he  fhall 
go  free,  and  for  ever  acquitted  of  the  debt,  or  other  caufe 
of  adlion. 

The  manner  of  waging  and  making  law  is  this  :  He  that 
has  waged,  or  given  ftcurity,  to  make  his  law,  brings  with 
him  into  court  eleven  of  his  neighbours:  a  cudom  which  we 
find  particularly  deferibed  fo  early  as  in  the  league  between 
Alfred  and  Guthrun  the  Dane  ;  for  by  the  old  Saxon  condi- 
tution,  every  man’s  credit  in  courts  of  law  depended  upon 
the  opinion  which  his  neighbours  had  of  his  veracity.  I  he 
defendant  then,  danding  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  is  admoniihed 
by  the  judges  of  the  nature  and  danger  of  a  falfe  oath.  And 
if  he  dill  perfills,  he  is  to  repeat  this  or  the  like  oath  : 
tl  Hear  this,  ye  judices,  that  I  do  not  owe  unto  Richard 
Jones  the  film  of  ten  pounds  nor  any  penny  thereof,  in 
manner  and  form  as  the  faid  Richard  bath  declared  againd 
pie.  So  help  me  God.”  And  thereupon  his  eleven  neigh¬ 
bours  or  compurgators  dliall  avow  upon  their  oaths,  that 
they  believe  in  their  confidences  that  he  faith  the  truth  ;  fo 
that  himfelf  mud  be  fvvorn  de  fdelitale,  and  the  eleven  de 
(reinitiate. 


In  the  old  Swedilh  or  Gothic  conditution,  wager  of  law 
was  not  only  permitted,  as  it  is  in  criminal  cafes,  unlefs  the 
fafb  be  extremely  clear  againd  the  prifoner  ;  but  was  alfo 
abfolutely  required  in  many  civil  cafes  :  which  an  author  of 
their  own  very  judly  charges  as  being  the  fource  of  frequent 
perjury.  This,  he  tells  us,  was  owing  to  the  Pop i fir  ecclefi- 
adics,  who  introduced  this  method  of  purgation  from  their 
canon  law  ;  and,  having  fown  a  plentiful  crop  of  oaths  in  all 
judicial  proceedings,  reaped  afterwards  an  ample  liarved  of 
perjuries  :  for  perjuries  were  punilhed  in  part  by  pecuniary 
fines,  payable  to  the  coffers  of  the  church.  But  with  us  irt 
England  wrager  of  law  is  never  required ;  and  then  only  ad- 
nutted,  where  an  adtion  is  brought  upon  fuch  matters  as  may 
be  iuppofed  to  be  privately  tranfadled  between  the  parties,  and 
wherein  the  defendant  may  be  prefumed  to  have  made  fatif- 
fadlion  without  being  able  to  prove  it.  Therefore  it  is  only 
in  adlions  of  debt  upon  fimple  contradt,  or  for  amercement, 
in  adtions  of  detinue,  and  of  account,  where  the  debt  may 
have  been  paid,  the  goods  redored,  or  the  account  balanced, 
without  any  evidence  of  either.  And  by  fuch  wager  of  law 
(when  admitted)  the  plaintiff  is  perpetually  barred  ;  for  the 
law,  in  the  fimplicity  of  the  ancient  times,  prefumed  that  no 
one  would  forfwear  himfelf  for  any  worldly  thing.  Wager 
of  law,  however,  lieth  in  a  real  adtion,  where  the  tenant  al¬ 
leges  he  was  not  legally  fummoned  to  appear,  as  well  as  in 
mere  perfonal  contradts. 

The  wager  of  law  was  never  permitted  but  where  the  de¬ 
fendant  bore  a  fair  and  unreproachable  charadter ;  and  it  was 
alfo  confined  to  fuch  cafes  where  a  debt  might  be  fuppofed  to 
be  difeharged,  or  fatisfadtion  made  in  private,  without  any 
witneffes  to  atteft  it :  and  many  other  prudential  reftridtions 
accompanied  this  indulgence.  But  at  length  it  was  confider¬ 
ed,  that  (even  under  all  its  redridlions)  it  threw  too  great  a 
temptation  in  the  way  of  indigent  or  profligate  men  :  and 
therefore  by  degrees  new  remedies  were  devifed,  and  new 
form3  of  adlion  were  introduced,  wherein  no  defendant  is  at 
liberty  to  wage  his  law.  So  that  now  no  plaintiff  need  at  all 
apprehend  any  danger  from  the  hardinefs  of  his  debtor’s  con¬ 
fidence,  unlefs  he  voluntarily  choofes  to  rely  on  his  adverfary’s 
veracity,  by  bringing  an  obfolete,  indead  of  a  modern,  adlion. 
Therefore,  one  fhall  hardly  hear  at  prefent  of  an  adlion  of 
debt  brought  upon  a  fimple  contradl  :  that  being  fupplied  by 
an  adlion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  for  the  breach  of  a  promife 
or  affumpfit ;  wherein,  though  the  fpecific  debt  cannot  be 
recovered,  yet  damages  may,  equivalent  to  the  fpecific  debt. 
And  this  being  an  adlion  of  trefpafs,  no  law  can  be  waged 
therein.  So,  inftead  of  an  adlion  of  detinue  to  recover  the 
very  thing  detained,  an  adlion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  in  trover 
and  convafon  is  ufually  brought  ;  wjierein,  though  the  horfe 
or  other  fpecific  chattel  cannot  be  had,  yet  the  defendant 
fhall  pay  damages  for  the  ccnvcrfion  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
chattel ;  and  for  this  trefpafs  alfo  no  wager  of  law  is  allowed. 
In  the  room  of  adliont)  of  account,  a  bill  in  equity  is  ulually 
filed  ;  wherein,  though  the  defendant  anfivers  upon  his  oath, yet 
fuch  oath  is  not  concjufive  to  the  plaintiff ;  but  he  may  prove 
every  article  by  othyr  evidence,  in  contradidlion  to  what  the 
defendant  has  fworn.  So  that  wager  of  law  is  quite  out 
of  ufe,  being  avoided  by  the  mode  of  bringing  the  adlion  ; 
but  Hill  it  is  not  out  of  force.  And  therefore,  when  a  new 
ftatute  inflidls  a  penalty',  and  gives  an  adlion  of  debt  for  reco¬ 
vering  it,  it  is  ufual  to  add,  “  in  which  no  wager  of  law  fhall 
be  allowed  otherwife  an  hardy  delinquent  might  efcape 
any  penalty  of  the  law,  by  fwearing  he  had  never  incurred, 
or  elfe  had  difqharged  it. 

Cufom-Houf  Laws.  The  expedient  of  exadling  duties  on 
goods  importeq  or  exported,  has  been  adopted  by-  every-  com¬ 
mercial  nation  in  Europe.  The  attention  of  the  Britifh  le- 
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giflature  has  not  been  confined  to  the  object  of  railing  a 
revenue  alone;  but  they  have  attempted  by  duties,  exemptions, 
drawbacks,  bounties,  and  other  regulations,  to  direft  the 
national  trade  into  thofe  channels  that  contribute  moil  to  the 
public  benefit.  And,  in  order  to  obtain  every  requifite  in  ¬ 
formation,  all  goods,  exported  or  imported,  whether  liable  to 
duty  or  not,  are  required  to  be  entered  at  the  refpeftive  cuf- 
tom-houfes ;  and  from  thefe  entries  accounts  are  regularly 
made  up  of  the  whole  Britifh  trade,  diflinguifhing  the  arti¬ 
cles,  their  quantity  and  value,  and  the  countries  which  fupply 
or  receive  them. 

The  objefts  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  heads : 

Firft,  To  encourage  the  employment  of  Britifh  fhipping 
and  feamen,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  our  navy  when  public 
exigencies  require. 

Secondly,  To  increafe  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  nation, 
by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Britifh  coin,  by  encouraging 
exportation,  and  difeouraging  importation,  and  by  promoting 
agriculture,  fiflieries,  and  manufafture?.  .  For  thefe  purpofe s, 
it  is  penal  to  entice  certain  manufacturers  abroad,  or  export  the 
tools  ufed  in  their  manufactures  ;  the  exportation  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  is,  in  molt  inftances,  prohibited  ;  and  their  importation 
permitted  free  from  duty,  and  fometimes  rewarded  with  a 
bounty.  The  exportation  of  fome  goods,  manufactured  to  a 
certain  length  only  (for  example,  white  cloth),  is  loaded  with 
a  duty,  but  permitted  duty-free  when  the  manufacture  is 
carried  to  its  full  extent.  The  importation  of  rival  manu¬ 
factures  is  loaded  with  heavy  duties,  or  abfolutely  prohibited. 
Thefe  reflriCtions  are  moil  fevere  towards  nations  with  which 
the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  againft  us,  or  which  are  confi- 
dered  as  our  molt  formidable  rivals  in  power  or  commerce. 
Upon  this  principle  the  commerce  with  France,  till  of  late 
years,  -laboured  under  the  heaviefl  reflriCtions. 

Thirdly,  To  fecure  us  plenty  of  necefiaries  for  fubfiftence 
and  manufacture,  by  difeouraging  the  exportation  of  fome 
articles  that  confume  by  length  of  time,  and  regulating  the 
corn-trade  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  feafons. 

Fourthly,  To  fecure  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country,  and  preferve  a  mutual  intercourfe,  by  encouraging 
the  produce  of  their  ftaple  commodities,  and  reftraining  their 
progrefs  in  thefe  manufaftures  which  they  receive  from  us  in 
exchange. 

The  foundation  of  our  commercial  regulations  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  aft  of  navigation,  which  was  firft  enaCted  during  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  adopted  by  the  firlt  parlia¬ 
ment  after  the  refluration.  The  fubftance  of  this  aft,  and 
fubfequent  amendments,  is  as  follows  : 

x.  Goods  from  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  may  not  be 
imported,  except  in  Britifh  fliips  duly  navigated,  or  (hips  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Britifh  plantations  ;  and  they  can  only  be  im¬ 
ported  from  tfie  place  of  their  production  or  manufacture,  or 
the  port  where  they  are  ufually  firft  fhipped  for  tranfportation. 
Goods  of  the  Spamfh  or  Portuguefe  plantations,  imported 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  Britifh  fliips,  bullion  and  fome 
other  inconfiderable  articles  are  excepted. 

-  The  reftriCtion  on  European  goods  is  not  univerfal,  but 
extends  to  feveral  of  the  bulkieft  articles.  Ruffian  goods, 
mails,  timber,  boards,  fait,  pitch,  rofin,  tar,  hemp,  flax,  raifins, 
figs,  prunes,  olives,  oil,  corn,  fugar,  potafhes,  wine,  and  vin  - 
gar,  may  not  be  imported  except  in  fhips  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  legally  manned;  nor  Tuikey  goods  afid 
currants,  except  in  fhips  Britifh  built  ;  or  in  fliips  belonging 
to  the  country  where  thefe  goods  are  produced  or  manufac¬ 
tured,  or  firft  fhipped  for  exportation;  and,  if  imported  in 
foreign  fliips,  they  pay  alien’s  duty.* 
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In  order  to  entitle  a  fhip  to  the  privileges  of  a  Britifh  fhip, 
it  mud  be  built  in  Britain,  and  belong  entirely  to  Britifh  fub- 
jefts  ;  and  the  mafter,  and  three- fourths  of  the  mariners,  muft 
be  Britifh  fubjefts,  except  in  cafe  of  death  or  unavoidable 
accidents.  In  time  of  war,  the  proportion  of  Britifh  mari¬ 
ners  required  is  generally  confined  to  one-fourth  ;  and  the 
fame  proportion  only  is  required  in  the  Greenland  fifhery. 

No  goods  may  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the 
plantations  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  except  in  fliips  built 
in  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  p'antations,  or  prize-fhips,  manned 
by  Britifh  fubjeCls,  duly  rcgiliered  and  legally  navigated. 

The  following  goods,  enumerated  in  the  aft  of  navigation 
and  fubfequent  ads,  may  not  be  exported  from  the  planta¬ 
tions,  except  to  fome  other  plantation  or  to  Britain  :  To¬ 
bacco,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fuftic  and  other  dyeing-, 
wood,  melaffes,  hemp,  copper-ore,  beaver-fkins  and  other  furs, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  mails,  yards  and  boltfprits,  coffee,  pi¬ 
mento,  cocoa-nuts,  whale-fins,  raw  filk,  pot  and  pearl  afhes. 
Rice  and  fugar  were  formerly  comprehended  in  this  lift,  but 
their  exportation  is  now  permitted  under  certain  reftridions. 

1  ron  may  not  be  imported  to  Europe,  except  to  Ireland  ; 
and  none  of  the  non-enumerated  may  be  .imported  to  any 
country  nortli  of  Cape  Finiflerre,  except  the  Bay  of  Bifcay 
and  Ireland. 

2.  For  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  fmuggling,  no 
goods  may  be  imported  in  vefTcls  belonging  to  Britifh  fubjefts, 
and  no  wine  in  any  veffel  whatever,  unlefs  the  mafter  have  a 
manifeft  on  board,  containing  the  name,  meafure,  and  built  of 
the  fhip,  the  place  to  which  it  belongs,  and  a  diftinft  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  goods  on  board,  and  places  where  they  were 
laden.  If  the  fhip  be  cleared  from  any  place  under  his  ma- 
jefty’s  dominions,  the  manifeft  muft  be  attefted  by  the  chief 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  chief  magiflrate,  who  is  required 
to  tranfmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  place  of  deflination.  Shio- 
mafters  muft  deliver  copies  of  this  manifeft  to  the  firft  cuftom- 
houfe  officer  who  goes  on  board  within  four  leagues  of  the 
fhore,  and  alfo  to  the  firft  who  goes  on  board  within  the 
limits  of  any  port  ;  and  muft  deliver  the  original  manifeft  to 
the  cuftom-houfe  at  their  arrival,  and  make  report  of  their 
cargo  upon  oath.  If  the  report  difagree  with  the  manifeft. 
or  either  difagree  with  the  cargo  on  board,  the  fhip  mafter  is 
liable  in  the  penalty  of  200I.  The  proprietors  of  the  goods 
muft  enter  them,  and  pay  the  duties  within  20  days  ;  other- 
wife  they  may  be  carried  to  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  fold  bv 
auftion,  if  not  relieved  within  fix  months ;  and  the  overplus 
of  the  value,  after  paying  duty  and  charges,  paid  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors. 

3.  The  importation  of  cattle,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 
except  from  Ireland,  woollen  cloths,  malt,  and  various  arti^ 
cles  of  hard-ware,  cutlery,  and  earthen-ware,  is  prohibited : 
alfo  the  following  goods  from  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  ; 
oliveroil,  pitch,  tar,  potafhes,  rofin,  fait,  tobacco,  wines,  ex¬ 
cept  Rhenifb  wine,  and  Hungary  wines  from  Hamburgh. 

4.  The  importation  of  various  other  goods  is  reftrifted  by 
particular  regulations  refpefting  the  time  and  place  of  import¬ 
ation,  the  packages,  the  burden  of  the  fhip,  the  reqllifition 
of  a  licence,  and  other  circumftances. 

To  guard  more  effeftually  againft  clandeftine  trade,  the 
importation  of  fome  articles  i3  only  permitted  in  fhips  of  a 
certain  burden,  whofe  operations  are  not  cafily  concealed. 
Spirits  muft  be  imported  in  fliips  of  100  tons  or  upwards, 
except  rum,  and  fpirits  of  Britifli  plantations,  which  are  only 
reftrifted  to  70  tons ;  wine,  60  tons ;  tea,  tobacco,  and  fnuff, 
50  tons ;  f.ilt,  40  tons.  Wine,  fpirits,  and  tobacco,  are  alfo 
reftrifted  in  refpeft  of  the  packages  in  which  they  may  be 
imported. 
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5.  Diamonds  and  precious  fiones,  flax,  flax-feed,  linen-rags, 
beaver-wool,  wool  for  clothiers,  linen-yarn  unbleached,  and 
moft  drugs  ufed  in  dyeing,  may  be  imported  duty  free. 

6.  All  goods  imported  are  liable  to  duties,  except  fnch  as 
ate  exprefsly  exempted.  The  revenue  of  cufloms  is  of  great 
antiquity  in  Britain,  but  was  new-modelled  at  the  reftoration 
oHChailes  II.  A  fubfldy  of  tonnage  on  wines,  and  of 
poundage,  or  1  s.  per  pound  value  of  other  goods,  was  granted 
during  the  king’s  life,  and,  after  feveral  prolongations,  ren¬ 
dered  perpetual.  A  book  of  rates  was  compofed  for  ascer¬ 
taining  thefe  values  ;  and  articles  not  rated  paid  duty  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  value,  as  affirmed  upon  oath  by  the  importer.  If 
the  goods  be  valued  too  low  by  the  importer,  the  cuftom- 
houfe  officer  may  feize  them,  upon  paying  to  the  proprietor 
the  value  he  fwore  to,  and  10  per  cent,  for  profit ;  fuch  goods 
to  be  fold,  and  the  overplus  paid  into  the  cuftoms.  Various 
additional  duties  have  been  impofed  ;  fome  on  all  goods,  feme 
on  particular  kinds  5  fome  according  to  the  rates,  fome  un¬ 
connected  with  the  rates  ;  fome  with  an  allowance  of  certain 
abatements,  fome  without  any- allowance  ;  the  greater  part  to 
be  paid  down  in  ready  money,  and  a  few  for  which  fecurity 
may  be  granted  ;  often  with  variations,  according  to  the  fhip’s 
place  and  circumftances  of  importation.  The  number  of 
branches  amounted  to  upwards  of  50  ;  and  fometimes  more 
than  10  were  chargeable  on  the  fame  articles.  By  this  means 
the  revenue  of  the  cufloms  has  become  a  fubjeft  of  much  in¬ 
tricacy.  The  inconveniences  which  this  gave  rife  to  are  now- 
removed  by  the  confolidation  a<51 ;  which  appoints  one  fixed 
duty  for  each  article  free  from  fractions,  inftead  of  the  various 
branches  to  which  they’  were  formerly  fubjeft. 

7.  Goods  of  molt  kinds  may  be  exported  duty  free  when 
regularly  entered  ;  and  thofe  that  have  paid  duty  on  importa¬ 
tion  are  generally  entitled  to  drawback  of  part,  fometimes  of 
the  whole,  when  re-exported  within  three  years,  upon  certifi¬ 
cate  that  the  duties  were  paid  on  importation,  and  oath  of 
their  identity.  In  fome  cafes,  a  bounty  is  given  on  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  when  the  materials  from  which  they  are  ma¬ 
nufactured  have  paid  duty  on  importation  ;  and  manufactures 
fubjeft  to  excife  have  generally  the  whole  or  part  of  the  ex- 
cife  duties  returned. 

8.  The  following  goods  are  prohibited  to  be  exported  : 
white-afhes,  horns,  un wrought  hides  cf  black- cattle,  tallow, 
coin,  brafs,  copper,  engines  for  knitting  (lockings,  tools  for 
cotton,  linen,  woollen,  (ilk,  iron  and  fteel  manufactures  ;  wool, 
woolfells,  woollen  yarn,  fullers  earth,  fulling  clay,  and  tobacco 
pipe  clay. 

9.  The  objtft  of  the  laws  refpeCling  the  corn  trade  is  to 
encourage  agriculture,  by  not  only  permitting  the  free  ex¬ 
portation,  but  rewarding  it  with  a  bounty  when  the  prices 
are  lowj  and  checking  the  importation  by  a  heavy  duty  ; 
and,  to  prevent  fcarcity,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  when 
the  prices  are  high,  and  permitting  importation  at  an  eafy 
duty.  Various  temporary  laws  have  been  enadted  for  thefe 
purpofes,  and  fometimes  other  expedients  employed  in  times 
of  fcarcity,  fuch  as  prohibiting  the  diftillery  from  corn,  and 
manufacture  of  (larch.  And  by  a  permanent  law  X  773,  the 
low  duties  and  bounties  are  regulated  as  under  : 


Low  duly. 


Bounty. 


Rye,  -  - 

32s. 

3  d. 

28s.  3s. 

Peafe  and  beans, 

32s. 

3d- 

28s.  no  bounty. 

Oats,  -  -  - 

16s, 

2d. 

14s.  2 s. 

Barley,  -  -  - 

24s. 

2d. 

22s.  2 s.  6d. 

The  duties,  when  the  prices 

are  lower  than 

in  the  firft  column 

amount  to  a  prohibition.  When  the  prices  are  higher  than  fif 
the  column  prefixed  to  the  bounty,  no  exportation  is  permit¬ 
ted.  When  oats  are  under  the  bounty  price,  oatmeal  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  bounty  of  2  s.  6d.  per  quarter. 

10,  Bounties  are  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  refined 
fugar,  fail-cloth,  linen  under  limited  prices,  (ilk  fluffs  of  Bri- 
tifh  manufacture,  cordage,  fpirits  when  barley  is  under  24s. 
beef,  pork,  and  the  following  kinds  of  fifh,  falmon,  herrings, 
pilchards,  cod,  ling,  flake,  and  fprats. 

Va  nous  other  bounties  are  allowed  for  the  encouragement 
of  our  fifheries.  Ships  from  150  to  300  tons  employed  in.  the 
Greenland  whale  fifhery,  and  conforming  to  the  regulations 
preferibed,  are  allowed  30  s.  per  ton.  Veffels  employed  in  the 
herring  fiffiery  receive  20s.  per  ton,  befides.a  bounty  on  the 
herrings  caught  and  cured,  amounting  in  fome  cafes  to  4  s,  per 
barrel.  Other  bounties  are  granted  to  a  limited  number  of 
the  mod  fuccefsful  veffels  employed  in  the  herring  and  New¬ 
foundland  fifheries,  and  in  the  fouthern  whale-fifhery. 

It  is  unneceffary  and  impracticable,  in  this  place,  to  enter 
into  a  full  detail  of  our  cuftom-houfe  laws.  Indeed,  all  that 
can  be  admitted  into  a  work  of  this  kind,  muft  convey  but 
very  nnperfeCt  information  ;  and  even  that  "little  becomes  ufe- 
lefs  in  a  fnort  time  from  alterations  in  the  law.  We  have 
therefore  only  marked  the  general  outlines  in  the  prefect  arti¬ 
cle  ;  which,  however,  will  be  fufficient  to  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  . of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Britifh  legiflature 
has  aCted.  How  far  the  means  employed  have  contributed  to 
the  ends  propofed,  and  how  far  the  ends  themfelves  are  always 
wife ;  or  -whether  a  trade  encumbered  by  fewer  reftriCtions 
would  not  prove  more  extenfive  and  beneficial  ;  has  been  a 
fubjeCt  of  much  difeuffion  ;  and  of  late  a  more  liberal  fyftem 
has  been  embraced  in  oar  commercial  treaty  with  France,  and 
in  other  regulations.  ^ 

Mercantile  Laws.  The  laws  relating  to  commercial  and- 
maritime  affairs  approach  nearer  to  uniformity  through  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  than  thofe  on  other  fubjedts. 
Some  of  the  fundamental  regulations  have  been  taken  from 
the  Roman  law  ;  others  have  been  fuggeffed  by  experience, 
during  the  progrefs  of  commerce  ;  and  the  whole  have  been 
gradually  reduced  to  a  fyftem,  and  adopted  into  the  laws^of 
trading  nations,  but  with  fome  local  varieties  and  exceptions. 

The  Britifii  legiflature  has  enafted  many  flatutes  refpefting 
commerce  ;  yet  the  greater  part  of  our  mercantile  law  is  to 
be  collected  from  the  decifions  of  our  courts  of  juftice,  founded 
on  the  cuftom  of  merchants.  A  proof  of  fuch  cuftom,  where 
no  diredt  ftatute  interferes,  determines  the  controverfy,  and 
becomes  a  precedent  for  regulating  like  cafes  afterwards.  The 
exiftence  of  a  cuftom  not  formerly  recognifed,  is,  in  England, 
determined  by  a  jury  of  merchants. 

The  moft  common  mercantile  contracts  are  thofe  between 
buyer  and  feller  ;  between  factor  and  employer  ;  between  part¬ 
ners  ;  between  the  owners,  mafters,-  mariners,  and  freighters 
of  (hips  3  between  infurers  and  the  owners  of  the  fubjeff  in- 
fured  ;  and  between  the  parties  concerned  in  tranfadting  bills 
of  exchange.  See  Factorage,  Sale,  Partnership,  In-* 
Surance,  Bill,  & c.  and  the  next  article. 

Maritime  Laws.  The  mofl  ancient  fyftem  of  maritime 
laws  is  that  of  Rhodes,  which  was  in  force  during  the  time 
of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  afterwards  incorporated  into  the 
Roman  law.  Although,  in  fome  parts,  not  applicable  to 
the  prefent  ftate  of  trade,  and,  in 'others,  now  hardly  intelli¬ 
gible,  it  -contains  the  ground-work  of  the' moft  equitable  and 
beneficial  rules  obferved  in  modern  commerce.  A  like  fyftem 
was  fet  forth  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  called  the.  Statutes  of 
Oleron  ;  and  another  by  the  town  of  Wi(by,  in  the  ifland  of 
Gothland.  From  the.fe  fyftems,  improved  and  enlarged  in  the 
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eourfe  of  time,  our  general  maritime  law  Is  derived.  The 
jurifdjCtion  of  matters  purely  maritime  belongs,  in  England, 
to  the  court  of  admiralty,  which  proceeds  on  the  civil  law  ; 
but  their  proceedings  are  fubjeft  to  the  controul,  and  their 
decifions  to  the  review,  of  the  fuperior  courts. 

We  {hall  here  conhder  the  obligations  which  fnbfifl  between 
the  mailers  or  owners  of  (hips,  the  freighters,  and  the  fur- 
riihtrs  of  provifions  or  repairs. 

I.  Majiers  and  Freighters.  A  charter-party  is  a  contrail 
betweeen  the  mailer  and  freighters,  in  which  the  (hip  and 
voyage  is  described,  and  the  time  and  conditions  of  perform¬ 
ing  it  are  afeertained. 

The  freight  i3  moil  frequently  determined  for  the  whole 
voyage,  without  refpefct  to  time.  Sometimes  it  depends  on 
the  time. 

In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  either  fixed  at  a  certain  fum  for 
the  whole  cargo,  or  fo  much  per  ton,  barrel-bulk,  or  other 
weight  or  meafure  ;  or  fo  much  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
cargo.  This  lail  is  common  on  goods  fent  to  America  ;  and 
the  invoices  are  produced  to  afeertain  the  value. 

The  burden  of  the  fhip  is  generally  mentioned  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  in  this  manner,  one  hundred  tons,  or  thereby  ;  and  the 
number  mentioned  ought  not  to  differ  above  five  tons,  at  moil, 
from  the  exaCl  meafure.  If  a  certain  fum  be  agreed  on  for 
the  freight  of  the  fhip,  it  muft  all  be  paid,  although  the  fhip, 
when  meafured,  fhould  prove  lefs,  unlefs  the  burden  be  war¬ 
ranted.  If  the  fhip  be  freighted  for  tranfporling  cattle  or 
flaves,  at  fo  much  a  head,  and  fome  of  them  die  on  the  paf- 
fage,  freight  is  only  due  for  fuch  as  are  delivered  alive  ;  but, 
if  for  lading  them,  it  is  due  for  all  that  were  put  on  board. 

When  a  whole  fhip  is  freighted,  if  the  mafter  fuffers  any 
other  goods  befides  thofe  of  the  freighter  to  be  put  on  board, 
lie  is  liable  for  damages. 

It  is  common  to  mention  the  number  of  days  that  the  {hip 
fhall  continue  at  each  port  to  load  or  unload.  The  exprefiion 
ufed  is,  work  weather  days  ;  to  fignify,  that  Sundays,  holi¬ 
days,  and  days  when  the  weather  flops  the  work,  are  not 
reckoned.  If  the  fhip  be  detained  longer,  a  daily  allowance 
is  often  agreed  on,  in  name  of  demurrage. 

If  the  voyage  be  completed  in  terms  of  the  agreement, 
without  any  misfortune,  the  mailer  has  a  right  to  demand 
payment  of  the  freight  before  he  delivers  the  goods.  But  if 
the  fafe  delivery  be  prevented  by  any  fault  or  accident,  the 
parties  are  liable  according  to  the  following  rules : 

If  the  merchant  do  not  load  the  fhip  within  the  time  agreed 
on,  the  mafter  may  engage  with  another,  and  recover  damages. 

If  the  merchant  load  the  fhip,  and  recall  it  after  it  has  fet 
fail,  he  muft  pay  the  whole  freight  ;  but  if  he  unload  it  be¬ 
fore  it  fets  fail,  he  is  liable  for  damages  only. 

If  a  merahant  loads  goods  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  export, 
and  the  fhip  be  prevented  from  proceeding  on  that  account, 
fie  muft  pay  the  freight  notwithftanding. 

If  the  fhipmaftcr  be  not  ready  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  at 
the  time  agreed  on,  the  merchant  may  load  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  cargo  on  board  another  fhip,  and  recover  damages  ; 
but  chance,  or  notorious  accident,  by  the  marine  law,  relcafes 
the  mafter  from  damages. 

If  an  embargo  be  laid  on  the  {hip  before  it  fails,  the  char¬ 
ter-pat  ty  is  diffolved,  and  the  merchant  pays  the  expence  of 
loading  and  unloading  ;  but  if  the  embargo  be  only  for  a 
fliort  limited  time,  the  voyage  fnail  be  performed  when  it  ex¬ 
pires,  and  neither  party  is  liable  for  damages. 

If  the  fhipmafter  fails  to  any  other  port  than  that  agreed 
on,  without  neceffity,  he  is  liable  for  damages  ;  if  through 
neceffity,  he  muft  fail  to  the  port  agreed  on  at  his  own  expence. 

If  a  fhip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  retaken  or  ranfomed, 
the  charter-party  continues  in  force. 


If  the  mafter  transfer  the  goods  from  his  own  fhip  to  ano¬ 
ther  without  neceffity,  and  they  perifh,  he  is  liable  for  the 
value  ;  but  if  his  own  fhip  be  in  imminent  danger,  the  goods 
may  be  put  on  board  another  fhip  at  the  rifk  of  the  owner. 

If  a  fhip  be  freighted  out  and  home,  and  a  fum  agreed  on 
for  the  whole  voyage,  nothing  is  due  till  it  return  ;  and  the 
whole  is  loft  if  the  fhip  be  loft  on  the  return. 

If  a  certain  fum  be  fpecified  for  the  homeward  voyage,  it 
is  due,  although  the  faClor  abroad  fhould  have  no  goods  to 
fend  home. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  fhip  freighted  to  Madeira,  Carolina,  and 
home,  a  particular  freight  fixed  for  the  homeward  voyage, 
and  an  option  referved  for  the  factor  at  Carolina  to  decline  it, 
unlefs  the  fhip  arrived  before  ifl  of  March  :  the  fhipmafter, 
forefeeing  he  could  not  arrive  there  within  that  time,  and 
might  be  difappointed  of  a  freight,  did  not  go  there  at  all. 
He  was  found  liable  in  damages,  as  the  obligation  was  abfo- 
lute  on  his  part,  and  conditional  only  on  the  other. 

If  the  goods  be  damaged  without  fault  of  the  fhip  or  mafter, 
the  owner  is  not  obliged  to  receive  them  and  pay  freight,  but 
he  muft  either  receive  the  whole  or  abandon  the  whole ;  he 
cannot  choofe  thofe  that  are  in  beft  order,  and  rejeCl  the 
others.  If  the  goods  be  damaged  through  the  infufficiency 
of  the  fhip,  the  mafter  is  liable  for  the  fame;  but  if  it  be 
owing  to  flrefs  of  weather,  he  is  not  accountable.  It  is 
quftomary  for  fhipmafters,  when  they  fufpeCl  damage,  to  take 
a  protejl  againjl  wind  and  weather  at  their  arrival.  But  as  this 
is  the  declaration  of  a  party,  it  does  not  bear  credit,  unlefs 
fupported  by  collateral  clrcumftances. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  thrown  overboard  or  taken  by  the 
enemy,  the  part  delivered  pays  freight. 

The  fhipmafter  is  accountable  for  all  the  goods  received  on 
board  by  himfelf  or  mariners,  unlefs  they  perifh  by  the  aCl  of 
God  or  of  the  king’s  enemies. 

Shipmafters  are  not  liable  for  leakage  on  liquors,  nor  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  contents  of  packages,  unlefs  packed  and 
delivered  in  their  prefence. 

Upon  a  principle  of  equity,  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  differences  arifing  with  regard  to  freight,  when  the 
cafe  is  doubtful,  ought  rather  to  be  determined  in  favour  of 
the  fhipmafter. 

2.  Ship  and  Owners  with  Creditors.  When  debts  are  con¬ 
tracted  for  provifions  or  repairs  to  a  fhip,  or  arife  from  a 
failure  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  obligations,  the  fhip 
and  tackle,  and  the  owners,  arc  liable  for  the  debt,  as  well  as 
the  mafter. 

By  the  mercantile  law,  the  owners  are  liable  in  all  cafes, 
without  limitation  ;  but  by  flatute,  they  are  not  liable  for 
embezzlement  beyond  their  value  of  fhip,  tackle,  and 
freight. 

A  fhipmafter  may  pledge  his  fhip  for  neceflary  repairs  da¬ 
ring  a  voyage  ;  and  this  hypothecation  is  implied  by  the  ma¬ 
ritime  law  when  fuch  debts  are  contracted.  This  regulation 
is  neceffiiry,  and  is  therefore  adopted  by  all  commercial  na¬ 
tions  ;  for,  otherwife,  the  mafter  might  not  find  credit  for 
neceflary  repairs,  and  the  {hip  might  be  loft.  If  repairs  be 
made  at  different  places,  the  laft  are  preferable. 

The  relief  againft  the  fhip  is  competent  to  the  court  of  ad¬ 
miralty  in  England,  only  when  repairs  are  furnifhed  during 
the  courfc  of  a  voyage  ;  for  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  extends 
no  further.  If  a  (hip  he  repaired  at  home  (e.g.  upon  the 
river  Thames),  the  creditor  is  only  entitled  to  relief  at  com¬ 
mon  law. 

The  creditor  may  fue  either  the  mafters  or  owners ;  but  if 
he  undertook  the  work  on  the  fpecial  promile  of  the  one,  the 
other  is  not  liable. 

If  the  mafter  buys  provifions  on  credit,  the  owners  are  lia- 
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bk  for  the  debt,  though  they  have  given  him  money  to  pay 
them. 

If  a  fhip  be  mortgaged,  and  afterwards  loft  at  fea,  the 
owners  mull  pay  the  debt  ;  for  the  mortgage  is  only  an  addi¬ 
tional  fecurity,  though  there  be  no  exprefs  words  to  that  pur- 
pofe  in  the  covenant. 

If  a  fhip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  ranfomed,  the  own¬ 
ers  are  liable  to  pay  the  ranfom,  though  the  ranfomer  die-  in 
the  hands  of  the  captors. 

3.  Owners  of  fhip  and  cargo  with  each  other.  There  is  a 
mutual  obligation' which  fublills  between  all  the  owners  of  a 
fhip  and  cargo.  In  time  of  danger,  it  is  often  neceffary  to 
incur  a  certain  lofs  of  part  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  reft  ; 
to  cut  a  cable  j  to  lighten  the  fhip,  by  throwing  part  of  the 
goods  overboard  ;  to  run  it  afhore  5  or  the  like  :  and  as  it  is 
unreasonable  that  the  owners  of  the  thing  expofed  for  the 
common  fafety  fhould  bear  the  whole  lofs,  it  is  defrayed  by 
an  equal  contribution  among  the  proprietors  of  the  fhip,  cargo, 
and  freight.  This  is  the  famous  Lex  Rhodia  de  jaitu,  and  is 
now  called  a  general  average. 

The  cultom  of  valuing  goods  which  contribute  to  a  general 
average  is  not  uniform  in  all  places.  They  are  generally  va¬ 
lued  at  the  price  they  yield  at  the  port  of  deftination,  charges 
dedudled;  and  goods  thrown  overboard  are  valued  at  the 
price  they  would  have  yielded  there.  Sailors  wages,  clothes 
and  money  belonging  to  paflengers,  and  goods  belonging  to 
the  king,  pay  no  general  average ;  but  proprietors  of  gold 
and  filver,  in  cafe  of  goods  being  thrown  overboard,  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  full  extent  of  their  intereft. 

The  following  particulars  are  charged  as  general  average  : 
Damage  fuftained  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  ;  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  wounded,  and  rewards  given  for  fervice  in  time 
■of  danger,  or  gratuities  to  the  widows  or  children  of  the 
llain  ;  ranfom  ;  goods  given  to  the  enemy  in  the  nature  of 
ranfom  j  charges  of  bringing  the  fhip  to  a  place  of  fafety 
ivhen  in  danger  from  the  enemy,  or  waiting  for  convoy  ; 
charges  of  quarantine  ;  goods  thrown  overboard  ;  mails  or 
rigging  cut ;  holes  cut  in  the  fhip  to  clear  it  of  water  j  pilot¬ 
age,  when  a  leak  is  fprung  ;  damage,  when  voluntarily  run 
aground,  and  expence  of  bringing  it  afloat  ;  goods  loft  by 
being  put  in  a  lighter  ;  the  long  boat  loft  in  lightening  the 
fhip  in  time  of  danger ;  hire  of  cables  and  anchors ;  charges 
of  laying  in  ballaft,  victualling,  and  guarding  the  fhip  when 
detained  ;  charges  at  law  in  reclaiming  the  fhip  and  cargo  j 
intereft  and  commiffion  on  all  thefe  deburfements. 

Though  goods  put  on  board  a  lighter,  and  loft,  are  charged 
as  a  general  average  ;  yet  if  the  lighter  be  faved,  and  the  fhip 
with  the  reft  of  the  goods  be  loft,  the  goods  in  the  lighter 
belong  to  their  refpeftive  proprietors,  without  being  liable 
to  any  contribution. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  plundered  by  a  pirate,  the  propri¬ 
etor  or  fhipmafter  is  not  entitled  to  any  contribution. 

The  effential  circumftances  that  confiitute  a  general  average 
are  thefe  :  the  lofs  muff  be  the  effefl  of  a  voluntary  adfion  ; 
and  the  objedt  of  that  action  the  common  fafety  of  the  whole. 
Quarantine,  which  is  allowed,  feems  not  to  fall  within  this 
.defcription. 

4.  Quarantine.  See  Quarantine. 

3.  Wrecks.  See  W  RECK. 

6.  Imprefs.  See  I mpressing. 

7.  Insurance.  See  Insurance. 

Game- Laws.  See  the  article  Game. 

Sir  William  Blackftone,  treating  of  the  alterations  in  our 
laws,  and  mentioning  franchifes  granted  of  chafe  and  free 
warren,  as  well  to  preferve  the  breed  of  animals,  as  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  fubjedt,  adds,  “  From  a  fimilar  principle  to  which, 
Though  the  foreft  laws  are  now  mitigated,  and  by  degrees 


grown  entirely  obfolete ;  yet  from  this  root  has  fprung  a 
bafiard  flip,  known  by  the  name  of  the  game  law,  now  ar¬ 
rived  to  and  wantoning  in  its  higheft  vigour  :  both  founded 
upon  the  fame  unreafonable  notion  of  permanent  property 
in  wild  creatures  ;  and  both  produ&ive  of  the  fame  tyranny 
to  the  commons  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  foreft- 
laws  eftablifiied  only  one  mighty  hunter  throughout  the  land  ; 
the  game  laws  have  railed  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor.  And 
in  one  refpecl  the  ancient  law  was  muchlefs  unreafonable  than 
the  modem  ;  for  the  king’s  grantee  of  a  chafe  or  free  warren 
might  kill  game  in  every  part  of  his  franchife  ;  but  now, 
though  a  freeholder  of  lefs  than  iool.  a  year  is  forbidden  to 
kill  partridge  upon  his  own  efate,  yet  nobody  elfe  (not  even 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  up. lefs  he  hath  a  grant  of  free-warren), 
can  do  it  without  committing  a  trefpafs  and  fubje&ing  himfelf  to 
an  ablion. 

Under  the  article  Game,  the  deftroying  fuch  beafts  and 
fowls  as  are  ranked  under  that  denomination  was  obferved 
(upon  the  old  principles  of  the  fore  ft -law)  to  be  a  trefpafs 
and  offence  in  all  perfons  alike,  who  have  not  authority  from 
the  crown  to  kill  game  (which  is  royal  property)  by  the 
grant  of  either  a  free-warren,  or  at  leaft  a  manor  of  their 
own.  But  the  laws  called  the  game-laws  have  alfo  inflicted 
additional  punifhments  (chiefly  pecuniary)  on  perfons  guilty 
of  this  general  offence,  unlefs  they  be  people  of  fuch  rank 
or  fortune  as  is  therein  particularly  fpecified.  All  perfons, 
therefore,  of  what  property  or  diftinftion  foever,  that  kill 
game  out  of  their  own  territories,  or  even  upon  their  own 
eftates,  without  the  king’s  licence  expreffed  by  the  grant  of  a 
franchife,  are  guilty  of  the  firft  original  offence  of  encroach¬ 
ing  on  the  royal  prerogative.  And  thofe  indigent  perfons 
who  do  fo,  without  having  fuch  rank  or  fortune  as  is  generally 
called  a  qualification,  are  guilty,  not  only  of  the  original  of¬ 
fence,  but  of  the  aggravations  alio  created  by  the  ftatutes 
for  preferving  the  game  :  which  aggravations  are  fo  feverely 
puniflred,  and  thofe  punifhments  fo  implacably  inflifled,  that 
the  offence  againft  -  the  king  is  feldom  thought  of,  provided 
the  miferable  delinquent  can  make  his  peace  with  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  The  only  rational  footing  upon  which  this  of¬ 
fence,  thus  aggravated,  can  be  confidered  as  a  crime,  is,  that 
in  low  and  indigent  perfons  it  promotes  idlenefs,  and  takes 
them  away  from  their  proper  employments  and  callings  ;  which 
is  an  offence  againft  the  public  police  and  economy  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  ftatutes  for  preferving  the  game  are  many  and  various, 
and  not  a  little  obfeure  and  intricate  ;  it  being  remarked,  that 
in  one  ftatute  only,  3  Anne,  c.  14.  there  is  falfe  grammar  in 
no  fewer  than  fix  places,  befides  other  miftakes  :  the  oceafion 
of  which,  or  what  denomination  of  perfons  were  probably 
the  penners  of  thefe  ftatutes,  it  is  unneceffary  here  to  inquire. 
It  may  be  in  general  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  killing  game,  as  they  are  ufually  called,  or  more 
properly  the  exemptions  from  the  penalties  inftidted  by  the 
ftatute  law,  are,  1.  The  having  a  freehold  eftate  of  100 1.  per 
annum  ;  there  being  fifty  times  the  property  required  to  ena¬ 
ble  a  man  to  kill  a  partridge,  as  to  vote  for  a  knight  of  the 
fhire.  A  leafehold- for  99  years  of  150I.  per  annum , 

3.  Being  the  fon  and  heir  apparent  of  an  efquire  (a  very  loose 
and  vague  defcription)  or  perfon  of  fuperior  degree.  4.  Being- 
the  owner  or  keeper  of  a  foreft,  park,  chafe,  or  warren.  For 
unqualified  perfons  tranfgreffing  thefe  laws,  by  killing  game, 
keeping  engines  for  that  purpofe,  or  even  having  game  in  their 
cuftody,  or  for  perfons  (however  qualified)  that  kill  game, 
or  have  it  in  poffeflion,  at  unfeafonable  times  of  the  year,  or 
unfeafonable  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  on  Sundays  or  on 
Chriftmas  day,  there  are  various  penalties  affigned,  corporal 
and  pecuniary,  by  different  ftatutes  (after-mentioned),  oh  any 
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of  which,  but  only  on  one  at  a  time,  the  juft  ices  may  con¬ 
vict  in  a  fummary  way,  or  (in  moft  of  them)  profecutions 
may  be  carried  on  at  the  affixes.  And,  laflly,  by  fiatute  28 
Geo.  II.  c.  iz.  no  perfon,  however  qualified  to  kill,  may 
make  merchandife  of  this  valuable  privilege,  by  felling- 'or  ex- 


The  flatutes  above  referred  to  are  as  follow :  No  perfon 
fhall  take  pheafants  or  partridges  with  engines  on  another 
man’s  ground,  without  licence,  on  pain  of  10I.  Stat.  1 1  Hen. 
VII.  c.  13.  If  any  perfon  fhall  take  or  kill  any  pheafants  or 
partridges'  with  any  net  in  the  night-time,  they  fhall  forfeit 
20s.  for  every  pheafant,  and  ips.  for  every  partridge  taken  : 
and  hunting  with  fpaniels  in  {landing  corn  incurs  a  forfeiture 
of  40  s.  23  Eli z.  c.  10.  Thofe  who  kill  any  pheafant,  par¬ 
tridge,  duck,  heron,  hare,  or  other  game,  are  liable  to  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  20s.  for  every  fowl  and  hare  ;  and  felling,  or  buy¬ 
ing  to  fell  again,  any  hare,  pheafant,  & c.  the  forfeiture  is 
10s.  for  each  hare,  &c.  I  Jac.  I.  c.  17.  Alfo  pheafants  or 
partridges  are  not  to  be  taken  between  the  firil  of  July  and 
the  lait  of  Augu't,  on  pain  of  imprifonment  for  a  month, 
unlefs  the  offenders  pay  20s.  for  every  pheafant,  &c.  killed: 
and  conftables,  having  a  juftice  of  peace’s  warrant,  may  fearcli 
for  game  and  nets  in  the  poiTeffion  of  perfons  not  qualified  by 
law  to  kill  game  or  to  keep  fuch  nets,  7  Jac.  1.  c.  1  '.  Con- 
flables,  by  a  warrant  of  a  Juflice  of  peace,  are  to  fearch  houfes 
of  fufpefted  perfons  for  game  5  and  if  any  game  be  found 
upon  them,  and  they  do  not  give  a  good  account  how  they 
came  by  the  fame,  they  fhall  forfeit  for  every  hare,  pheafant, 
or  partridge,  not  under  5s.  nor  exceeding  20s.  And  infe¬ 
rior  tradefmen  hunting,  &c.  are  fubjeft  to  the  penalties  of 
the  aft,  and  may  likewife  be  fued  for  trefpafs.  If  officers  of 
the  army  or  foldiers  kill  game  without  leave,  they  foifeit  3I. 
an  officer,  and  10s.  a  foldier,  4  Sc  7  W.  and  M.  c.  23.  Hig¬ 
glers,  chapmen,  carriers,  inn-keepers,  vidluallers,  &c.  having 
in  their  cuflody  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  heath-game,  &c. 
(except  fent  by  fome  perfon  qualified  to  kill  game),  (hall  for¬ 
feit  for  every  hare  and  fowl  5  1.  to  be  levied  by  diltrefs  and 
fale  of  their  goods,  being  proved  by  one  witnefs  before  a 
juflice  ;  and  for  want  of  diflrefs  fhall  be  committed  to  the 
houfe  of  correction  for  three  months  :  one  moiety  of  the  for¬ 
feiture  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  poor.  And  fell¬ 
ing  game,  or  offering  the  fame  to  fale,  incurs  the  like  penalty  ; 
wherein  hare  and  other  game  found  in  a  fhop,  &c.  is  adjudged 
an  expofing  to  fale  :  killing  hares  in  the  night  is  liable- to  the 
fame  penalties  :  and  if  any  perfons  fhall  drive  wild-fowls  with 
nets,  between  the  firft  day  of  July  and  the  firil  of  September, 
they  fhall  forfeit  5  s.  for  every  fowl  ;  5  Ann,  c.  14.  9  Ann, 
c.  25.  If  any  unqualified  perfon  fhall  keep  a  gun,  he  fhall 
forfeit  1  ol.  and  perfons  being  qualified  may  take  guns  from 
thofe  that  are  not,  and  break  them  ;  21  &  21  Car.  II.  c.  25. 
and  33  H,  VIII.  c.  6.  One  juftice  of  peace,  upon  examina¬ 
tion  and  prorf  of  the  offence,  may  commit  the  offender  till 
he  hath  paid  the  forfeiture  of  1  ol.  And  perfons,  not  quali¬ 
fied  by  law,  keeping  dogs,  nets,  or  other  engines  to  kill 
game,  being  convifted  thereof  before  a  juliice  of  peace,  fhall 
forfeit  5I.  or  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  three 
months  ;  and  the  dogs,  game,  &c.  (hall  bo  taken  from  them, 
by  the  llatute  5  Ann.  If  a  perfon  hunt  upon  the  ground  of 
anothtr,  fuch  other  perfon  cannot  jnltify  killing  of  his  dogs, 
as  appears  by  2  Roll.  Abr.  567.  But  it  was  otherwife  ad¬ 
judged,  Mich,  33  Car.  II.  in  C.  B.  2  Cro.  44.  and  fee  3. 
Lev.  xxviii.  In  aftions  of  debt,  qui  tarn,  See.  b>  a  common 
informer  on  the  ftatute  5  Ann.  for  1  $1.  wherein  the  plaintiff 
declared  on  two  feveral  eount6,  one  for  1  ol-  for  killing  two 
partridges,  tire  other  for  3I.  for  keeping  an  engine  to  deltroy 
the  game,  not  being  qualified,  &c.  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdi  ft) 
Vol.  V. 


for  jl.  only ;  this  aftion  was  brought  by  virtue  of  the  flat. 
8  Geo.  I.  See  flat.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  See  likewife  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  34.  for  the  better  prefer  vat  ion  of  the  game  in  Sco'latd. 
By  the  flat.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  2.  all  fu  its  and  aClions  brought  by- 
virtue  of  flat.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  — - for  the  recovery  of  any  pecu¬ 

niary  penalty,  or  fum  of  money,  for  offences  committed  againft 
any  law' for  the  better  prefervation  of  the  game,  fhall  be 
brought  before  the  end  of  the  fecond  term  after  the  offence 
committed; 

By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  peifons  felling,  or  expofing  to  fale, 
any  game,  are  liable  to  the  penalties  inflifted  by  5  Ann.  c.  14. 
on  higglers,  &c.  offering  game  to  fale  :  ani  game  found  in 
the  houle  or  poffefiion  of  a  poulterer,  falefman,  fifhmonger, 
cook,  or  paflry-cook,  is  deemed  expofing  thereof  to  fale. 

By  2  Geo.  III.  c.  19  after  the  iff  of  June,  1762,  no  per¬ 
fon  may  take,  kill,  buy  or  fell,  or  have  in  his  cuflody,  any 
partridge,  between  12th  February  and  14th  September,  or 
pheafant  between  ill  February  and  1  ft  OClober,  or  heath-fowl 
between  iff  January  ar.d  20th  Augufl,  or  groufe  between  ill 
December  and  25th  July,  in  any  year;  pheafants  taken  in 
their  proper  feafon,  and  kept  in  mews,  or  breeding  places, 
excepted:  and  perfons  offending  in  any  of  the  cafes  aforefaid, 
forfeit  yl.  per  bird,  to  the  profecutor,  to  be  recovered,  with 
full  colts,  in  any  of  die  courts  at  Wtflminller.  By  th’s  aft, 
likewife,  the  whole  of  the  pecuniary  penalties  under  the 
8  Geo.  I.  c.  19.  may  be  fued  for,  and  recovered  to  the  foie 
ufe  of  the  prolecutor,  with  double  cofis;  and  no  part  thereof 
to  go  to  the  poor  of  the  paiifh. 

By  5  Geo.  If!,  c.  14.  perfons  conviCled  of  entering  warrens 
in  the  night-time,  and  taking  or  killing  coneys  there,  or  aiding 
or  affifling  therein,  may  be  punifhed  by  tranfportation,  or 
by  whipping,  fine,  or  imprifonment.  Perfons  conviCled  on 
this  adl,  not  liable  to  be  conviCled  under  any  former  aft.  This 
aft  does  not  extend  to  the  deflroying  coneys  in  the  day-time, 
on  the  fea  and  river-banks  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  &c.  No 
fatisfaftion  to  be  made  for  damages  occafioned  by  entry',  unlefs 
they  exceed  is.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  an  aft 
lately  made,  and  not  yet  repealed,  \iz>  10  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  for 
prefervation  of  the  game,  which  (hows  the  importance  of  the 
objeft.  It  is  thereby  enafted.  That  if  any  perfon  kill  any 
hare,  See.  between  fun-fetting  and  fun-rifing,  or  life  anyf  gun,  Sec. 
for  deflroying  game,  he  fhall  for  the  firlt  offence  be  imprifon- 
ed  for  any  time  not  exceeding  fix  nor  lefs  than  three  months  ; 
if  guilty  of  a  fecond  offence,  after  conviftion  of  a  firft,  to  be 
imprifoned  for  any'  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months  nor  lefs 
than  fix  ;  and  fhall  alfo,  within  three  days  after  the  time  of  his 
commitment,  either  for  the  firft  or  for  any  other  offence,  be 
once  publicly  whipped. 

By  35  Gro  HI.  c.  50.  an  !  31  Geo.  II L  c.  21.  every  perfon 
in  Great  Britain  (the  royal  family  excepted),  who  fhall,  after 
July  1,  1785,  ufe  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  the 
taking  or  dellruftion  of  game  (not  as  afting  as  gamekeeper), 
fhall  deliver  in  a  paper  or  account  in  writing,  containing  hi* 
name  and  place  of  abode,  to  1  he  clerk  of  the  peace  or  his 
deputy,  and  annually  take  out  a  certificate  thereof ;  and  every 
fuch  certificate  fhall  be  charged  with  a  llamp-duty  of  2  1.  2  s. 
(and  an  additional  1 1.  is.  by  3  1  Geo.  III.  c.  21.)  making 
in  the  whole  3I.  3  s. — Every  deputation  of  a  gamekeeper 
(hall  be  regill ered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  fuch  game- 
keeper  fhall  annually  take  out  a  certificate  thereof;  which  cer¬ 
tificate  fhall  be  charged  with  a  llamp  duty  of  10s.  <5d.  (and  an 
additional  ics.  t>d.  by  31  Geo.  III.  c.  21),  making  in  the 
whole  il.  is. — The  duties  to  be  under  the  management  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  (lamp  office. 

From  and  after  the  faid  ill  of  July,  1785,  the  clerk  of  th« 
peace  fhall  annually  deliver  to  perfons  requiring  the  fame,  duly 
Ramped,  a  certificate  or  licence  according  to  the  form  therein 
R  r 
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mentioned,  for  which  lie  (hall  be  entitled  to  demand  is.  for  his 
trouble ;  and  on  refufal  or  neglect  to  deliver  the  fame,  forfeit 
26  1. — Every  certificate  to  bear  date  the  day  when  iffued,  and 
to  continue  in  force  until  the  ill  day  of  July  then  following, 
on  penalty  of  2d. 

After  the  1  ft  day  of  July,  1787,  any  perfon  that  fnall  life 
any  greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  fetting-dog,  fpaniel,  or  other 
dog,  or  any  gun,  net,  or  engine,  for  taking  or  killing  of  game, 
without  a  certificate,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  20I.  And  if 
any  gamekeeper  fliall,  for  the  fpace  of  20  days  after  the  faid 
lit  day  of  July,  or  if  any  gamekeeper  thereafter  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  fliall,  for  the  fpace  of  20  days  next  after  fuch  appoint¬ 
ment,  negleft  or  refufe  to  regifter  his  deputation  and  take  out 
a  certificate  thereof,  he  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  20I. 

The  clerks  of  the  peace  are  to  tranfmit  to  the  {lamp-office 
in  London  alphabetical  lifts  of  the  .certificates  granted  in  every 
year  before  the  x ft  day  of  Augull,  under  penalty  of  20!.  Thefe 
lifts  are  to  be  kept  at  the  ftamp-office  in  London,  and  there  to 
be  infpefted  on  payment  of  is.  ;  And  the  commiffioners  of 
the  ftamp  duties  are,  once  or  oftener  in  every  year,  as  foon  as 
fuch  lifts  are  tranfmitted  to  them,  to  caufe  the  fame  to  be 
publifned  in  the  newfpapers  circulating  in  each  county,  or  fuch 
public  paper  as  they  fliall  think  mod  proper. 

If  any  gamekeeper,  who  fhall  have  regiltered  his  deputation, 
and  taken  out  a  certificate  thereof,  fliall  be  changed,  and  a 
new  gamekeeper  appointed  in  his  Head,  the  fir  It  certificate  is 
declared  null  and  void,  and  the  perfon  afting  under  the  fame 
after  notice,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  2d.  And  any  perfon 
in  purfuit  of  game,  who  fliall  refufe  to  produce  bis  certificate, 
or  to  tell  hi3  name  and  place  of  abode,  or  fhall  give  in  any  falfe 
dr  fictitious  name  or  place  of  abode  to  any  perfon  requiring  the 
fame,  who  fliall  have  obtained  a  certificate,  is  liable  to  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  50I. 

The  certificates  are  not  to  authorize  perfons  to  kill  game 
at  any  time  prohibited  by  law,  nor  to  give  any  perfon  any  right 
to  kill  game,  unlefs  fuch  perfon  (hall  be  qualified  fo  to  do  by' 
the  laws  nowin  being,  but  fliall  be  liable  to  the  fame  penalties 
as  if  this  aft  had  not  puffed.  [So  that  though  by  this  aft 
qualified  and  unqualified  perfons  are  equally  included,  yet, 
having  a  certificate  does  not  give, an  unqualified  perfon  a  right 
to  kill  game  :  the  point  of  right  il ill  {lands  upon  the  former 
afts  of  parliament ;  and  any  unqualified  perfon  killing  game 
without  a  certificate,  is  not  only  liable  to  the  penalty'  inflifted 
by  this  aft,  but  alio  to  all  the  former  penalties  relating  to  the 
killing  of  game,  &c.J 

Witnefles  refuting  to  appear  on  juftices’  fummons,  or  ap¬ 
pearing  and  refufing  to  give  evidence,  forfeit  jol.  The  certi¬ 
ficates  obtained  under  deputations,,  not  to  be  given  in  evidence 
for  killing  of  game  by  a  gamekeeper  out  of  the  manor,  in 
refpect  of  which  fuch  deputation  or  appointment  was  given 
and  made.  Perfons  counterfeiting  {tamps  to  fuffer  death  as 
felons. 

Penalties  exceeding  20I.  are  to  be  recovered  in  any  of  his 
majefty’s  court's  of  record  at  Weftminlter  ;  and  penalties  not 
exceeding  20I.  are  recoverable  before  two  juftices,  and  may  be 
levied  by  diftrefis.  The  whole  of  the  penalties  go  to  the  in¬ 
former. 

Military  Law.  See  Military  and  Marine. 

LAW  (John),  the  famous  projeftor,  was  the  elded  fon  of 
a  goldfmith  burgefs  in  Edinburgh,  by  Elizabeth  Campbell, 
heirefs  of  Lauriefton  near  that  city  ;  and  was  born  about  the 
y'ear  168 1.  He  was  bred  to  no  bufmefs  5  but  poflllLd  great 
abilities,  and  a  very  fertile  invention.  He  had  the  addrefs,  _ 
when  but  a  very  young  man,  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the 
king’s  minifters  in  Scotland  to  arrange  and  fit  the  revenue 
accounts,  which  were  in  great  diforder  at  the  time  of  fettling 
the  equivalent  before  the  union  of  the  kingdomsi  The  atten¬ 


tion  of  the  Scottifh  parliament  being  alfo  turned  to  the  con» 
trivaace  of  fome  means  for  fupplyingthe  kingdom  with  money, 
and  facilitating  the  circulation  of  fpecie,  for  want  of  which 
the  induftry  of  Scotland  languiflied  ;  he  propofed  to  them,  for 
thefe  purpofes,  the  eftablifhment  of  a  bank  of  a  particular 
kind,  which  he  feems  to  have  imagined  might  iffue  paper  to 
the  amount  of  the  whole  value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country : 
but  this  fcheme  the  parliament  by  no  means  thought  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  adopt. 

His  father  dying  about  the  year  1704,  Law  fucceeded  to  the 
fmall  eftate  of  Lauriefton  ;  but  the  rents  being  infufficient  for 
his  expences,  he  had  lecourfe  to  gaming.  He  was  tall  and 
graceful  in  his  perfon,  and  much  addifted  to  gallantry  and 
finery  ;  and  giving  a  fort  of  ton  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  com¬ 
monly  by  the  name  of  Beau  Law.  He  was  forced  to  fly  his 
country',  however,  in  the  midft  of  his  career,  in  confequence 
of  having  fought  a  duel  and  killed  his  antagonift  ;  and  in  fome 
of  the  French  literary  gazettes  it  is  faid  that  he  ran  off  with  a 
married  lady.  In  his  flight  from  juftice  he  vifited  Italy;  and 
was  banifhed  from  Venice  and  Genoa,  becaufe  he  contrived  to 
drain  the  youths  of  thefe  cities  of  their  money,  by  his  fupe- 
riority  in  calculation,  that  is,  by  being  a  cheat  and  a  {harper. 
He  wandered  over  all  Italy,  living  on  the  event  of  the  moft 
Angular  bets  and  wagers,  which  feemed  to  be  advantageous  to 
thole  who  were  curious  after  novelty;  but  which  were  always 
of  the  moft  certain  fuccefs  with  regard  to  him.  He  arrived 
at  Turin,  and  propofed  iiis  fyftem  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
faw  at  once,  that,  by  deceiving  his  fubjefts,  he  would  in  a 
fliort  time  have  the  whole  money  of  the  kingdom  in  his  pof- 
feffion  :  but  that  fagacious  prince  afking  him  how  his  fubjefts 
were  to  pay  their  taxes  when  all  their  money  fhould  be  gone. 
Law  was  difconcetted,  not  expefting  fuch  a  queftion. 

Having  been  banifhed  from  Italy,  ar.d  thus  repulfed  at 
Turin,  Law  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was  already  known 
as  a  projeftor.  In  the  lifetime  of  Louis  XIV.  he  had  tranf¬ 
mitted  his  fchemes  to  Defmareft  and  to  Chamillard,  who  had 
re|efted  them  as  dangerous  innovations.  He  now  pro¬ 
pofed  them  to  the  Due  d’Orleans,  who  defired  Noailles  to 
examine  them,  to  be  as  favourable  in  his  report  as  poflible, 
and  to  rernaik  fuch  of  them  as  were  prafticable.  Noailles 
called  in  the  aififtance  of  feveral  merchants  and  bankers,  who 
were  averfe  to  the  fyftem.  Law  then  propofed  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  bank,  compofed  of  a  company,,  with  a  flock  of  fix 
millions.  Such  an  inftitution  promifed  tobevety  advantageous 
to  commerce.  An  arret  of  the  2d  March,  1716,  eftabliflied 
this  bank,  by  authority',  in  favour  of  Law  and  his  affociates  ; 
two  hundred  thoufand  fliares  were  inftituted  of  one  thoufand 
livres  each  y  and  Law  depofited  in  it  to  the  value  of  two  or 
three  thoufand  crowns;  which  he  had  accumulated  in  Italy  by 
gaming  or  otherwife.  This  eftablifhment  very  much  difpleafed 
the  bankers,  beeauie  at  the  beginning  bufinefs  was  tranfafted 
here  at  a  very'  fmall  premium,  which  the  old  financiers  had 
charged  very  highly.  Many  people  had  at  firft  little  confidence 
in  this  bank  ;.  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  payments  were 
made  with  qu  cknefs  and  punctuality,  they  began  to  prefer  its 
notes  to  ready'  money'.  In  confequence  of  this,  fliares  rofe  to 
more  than  20  times  their  original  value;  and  in  1 7 19  their 
valuation  was  more  than  So  times  the  amount  of  all  the  cur¬ 
rent  fpecie  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  following  y'ear,  this  great 
fabric  of  falfe  credit  fell  to  the  ground,  and  almoft  overthrew 
the  French  government,  ruining  fbme  thoufands  of  families; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  fame  defperate  game  was  played 
by  the  South  Sen  directors  in  England,  in  the  fame  fatal  y'ear, 
1720.  Law  being  exiled  as  foon  as  the  credit  of  his  projefts 
began  to  fail,  retired  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  172.9. 

The  principles  upon  which  Law’s  original  fcheme  %vas 
founded,  are  explained  by  himfelf  in  A  Difcourfe  concerning 
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Money  and  Trade,  which  he  publifhed  in  Scotland,  where  (as 
we  have  feen)  he  fil'd  propofed  it.  “  The  fplendid  but  vifion- 
ary  ideas  which  are  fet  forth  in  that  and  fome  other  works  upon 
the  fame  principles  (Dr.  Adam  Smith  obferves),  dill  continue 
to  make  an  imprefiion  upon  many  people,  and  have  perhaps  in 
part  contributed  to  that  excefs  of  banking  which  has  of  late 
been  complained  of  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other  places.” 

Law  (Edmund),  D.  D.  bifhop  of  Carlifie,  was  born  in 
the  parifh  of  Cartmel  in  Lancafhire,  in  the  year  1703.  His 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  held  a  fmall  chapel  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  but  the  family  had  been  fituated  at  Alkham,  in  the 
county  of  Weftmoreland.  He  was  educated  for  fome  time  at 
Cartmel  fchool,  afterwards  at  the  free  grammar-fchool  at  Ken¬ 
dal ;  from  which  he  went,  very  welPinftrudfed  in  the  learning 
of  grammar  fchools,  to  St.  John’s  college  in  Cambridge. 

Soon  after  taking  his  firtt  degree,  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
Ghrift-college,  and  during  his  reiidence  there,  he  became 
known  to  the  public  by  a  tranflation  of  Archbifhop  King’s 
Efi’ay  upon  the  Origin  of  Evil,  with  copious  notes ;  in  which 
many  metaphyfical  fubjedls,  curious  and  interefting  in  their 
own  nature,  are  treated  of  with  great  ingenuity,  learning,  and 
novelty.  To  this  work  was  prefixed,  under  the  name  of  a 
Preliminary  Diflertation,  a  very  valuable  piece,  written  by  the 
reverend  Mr.  Gay  of  Sidney  college.  Whillt  at  Chrifl-college, 
he  alfo  undertook  and  went  through  a  very  laborious  part  in 
preparing  for  the  prels  an  edition  of  Stephens’s  Thefaurus, 

Dr.  Law  held  the  fee  of  Carlifie  almoft  19  years  ;  during 
which  time  he  twice  only  omitted  fpending  the  fu turner 
months  in  his  diocefe.  In  the  year  1787  he  paid  this  vifit  in 
a  ftate  of  great  weaknefs  and  exhauftion  ;  and  died  at  Rofe 
about  a  month  after  his  arrival  there,  on  the  14th  day  of  Au. 
guft,  and  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  this  prelate  was  fpent  in  inceflant  reading  and 
thought,  almoft  entirely  directed  to  metaphyfical  and  religious 
inquiries.  Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  publifired, 
in  1734  or  1 735,  a  very  ingenious  Inquiry  into  the  If  as  of 
Space,  Time,  &c.  in  which  he  combats  tile  opinions  of  Dr. 
Clarke  and  his  adherents  on  thefe  fubjects. 

The  bifhop  was  interred  with  due  lolemnity  in  his  cathe¬ 
dral  church,  in  which  a  handfome  monument  is  erefted  to  his 
memory. 

LAWENBURG,  Duchy,  a  territory  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  boundedTy  the  duchy  of  Holftein 
on  the  north  and  weft,  by  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  on  the 
eaft,  and  by  the  duchy  of  Lunenburgh,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  the  river  Elbe,  on  the  weft;  being  about  85  miles 
long,  and  20  broad.  The  chief  towns  are  Lawenburg,  Mol- 
len,  Wittemburg,  and  Ratzeburg.  It  belongs  to  the  elector 
of  Hanover. 

Lawenburg,  a  city’-  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  a 
fmall  but  populous  town,  fituated  on  the  Elbe,  under  the  brow 
of  a  very  high  hill,  from  whence  there  Is  a  delightful  profpeCt 
over  the  adjacent  country.  It  has  a  cable  on  an  eminence,  and 
is  convenient  for  trade.  E.  long.  10.  5 1.  N.  lat.  53.  36. 

Lawenburg,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Farther  Pomerania, 
and  the  chief  place  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  belonging 
to  the  debtor  of  Brandenburg. 

LAWERS,  an  eminent  engraver,  who  flouriftied  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  and 
probably  ftudied  under  Paul  Pontius,  whofe  ftyle  of  engraving 
he  frequently  imitated.  He  pofTeffcd  a  cor lidefable  (hare  of 
merit ;  but  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  great  mafter,  either 
jn  the  excellency  of  the  handling  of  the  graver,  or  knowledge 
of  drawing.  He  engraved  from  feveral  painters  ;  but  his  beft 
works  are  from  the  pictures  of  Rubens. 


LAWES  (Henry),  a  celebrated  mufician,  and  the  Purcell 
of  his  time.  He  was  a  fervant  to  Charles  I.  in  his  public  and 
private  mufic,  and  fet  fome  of  the  works  of  almoft  every  poet 
of  eminence  in  that  reign.  The  Comus  of  Milton,  and  feveral 
of  the  lyrics  of  Waller,  were  fet  by  him ;  and  both  thefe  poets 
have  done  him  honour  in  their  verfes.  I_Ie  compofed  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  pfalm-tunes  in  the  Cantica  Sacra,  for  three 
voices  and  an  organ ;  and  many  more  of  his  compofitions  are 
to  be  feen  in  a  work  called  Seleff  airs  and  dialogues ;  alfo  in 
the  Treafury  of  Mufc,  and  the  M if  cal  companion.  He  died  iu 
1662. 

Lawes  (William),  was  brother  to  the  former,  and  a  moft 
capital  mufician.  He  made  above  30  feveral  forts  of  mufic  for 
voices  and  inftrumen'ts  ;  nor  was  there  any  inftrument  then  in 
ufe,  but  he  compofed  to  it  as  aptly  as  if  he  had  ftudied  that 
alone.  In  the  mufic  fchool  at  Oxford  are  two  large  ma- 
nufeript  vplumes  of  his  works  in  (core  for  various  inftruments. 
Pie  was  a  commifiary  under  general  Gerard  in  the  civil  war, 
and,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  king,  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of 
Cherter  in  1645. 

LAWINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Sua- 
bia  ;  formerly  imperial,  but  now  fubjcdl  to  the  duke  of  Neu- 
burg.  Here  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1704,  fortified  his  camp 
to  defend  his  country  againft  the  Britifh  forces  and  their  allies 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forced  their 
intrenchments.  It  is  featea  on  the  Danube,  in  E.  long.  .10.  29. 
N.  lat.  38.  32. 

LAWLESS  court,  a  court  faid  to  be  held  annually  on 
King’s  Hill  at  Rochford  iu  Eftex,  on  the  Wednefday  morn¬ 
ing  after  Michaelmas-day  at  cock  crowing,  where  they  whif- 
per,  and  have  no  candle,  nor  any  pen  and  ink,  but  only  a  coal.. 
Perfons  who  owe  fui't,  or  fervice,  and  do  not  appear,  forfeit 
double  their  rent  every  hour  they  are  miffing.  This  fcrvile- 
attendance,  Cambden  informs  us,  Was  impofed  on  the  tenants 
for  confpiring  at  the  like  unfeafonable  hour  to  raife  a  commo¬ 
tion.  The  court  belongs  to  the  honour  of  Raleigh,  and  to  the 
earl  of  W arvvick ;  and  is  called  lawlefs,  from  its  being  held  at' 
an  unlawful  hour. 

LAWN,. a  fpacious  plain  in  a  park,  or  adjoining  to  a  noble 
feat.  As  to  the  dimenfions  of  a  lawn  :  In  a  large  park,  it 
(hould  be  as  extenfive  as  the  ground  will  permit ;  and,  if  poffi- 
ble,  it  (hould  never  be  lefs  than  50  acres  :  but  in  gardens  of  a 
moderate  extent,  a  lawn  of  10  acres  is  fufficient  ;  and  in  thofe 
of  the  largeft  fize,  15  acres.  The  beft  fituation  for  a  lawn 
is  in  the  front  of  the  houfe  :  and  here,  if  the  houfe  front  the 
eaft,  it  will  be  extremely  convenient  ;  but  the  moft  defirable 
afpedt  for  a  lawn  is  that  of  the  fouth-eaft.  As  to  the  figure  of 
the  lawn,  fome  recommend  an  exaft  fquare,  others  an  oblong 
fquare,  fome  an  oval,  and  others  a  circular  figure  .but  neither 
of  thefe  are  to  be  regarded.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived,  as 
to  fuit  ihe  ground;  and  there  fhould  be  trees  planted  for 
(hade  on  the  boundaries  of  the  lawn  ;  fo  the  fides  may  be  bro¬ 
ken  by  irregular  plantations  of  trees,  which,  if  there  are  not 
fome  good  profpefts  beyond  the  lawn,  (hould  bound  it  on 
every  fide,  and  be  brought  round  patty  t  car  to  each  end  of 
the  houfe.  If  in  thefe  plantations  round  the  lawn  the  trees 
are  placed  irregularly,  fome  breaking  much  forwarder  on  the 
lawn  than  others,  and  not  crowded  too  clofe  together,  they 
will  make  a  better  appearance  than  any  regular  plantations 
can  poffibly  do ;  and  if  there  are  variety  of  trees,  properly 
difpofed,  they  will  have  a  good  effedt ;  but  only  thofe  which.  ■ 
make  a  fine  appearance,  and  grow  laige,  ftraight,  and  hand¬ 
fome,  (hould  be  admitted  here.  The  moft  proper  trees  for 
this  purpofe  are  the  elm,  oak,  chefnut,  and  beech;  and  il 
there  are  fome  clumps  of  ever-gveen  trees  intermixed  with  the 
others,  they  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  efpecially  ie  i 
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the  wmter-leafon ;  the  beft  forts  for  this  purpofe  are  lord 
Weymouth’s  pine,  and  the  iilvcr  and  fpruce  firs. 

Lawn,  in  manufactures,  a  fine  fort  of  linen,  remarkable  for 
being  ufed  in  the  fleeves  of  biihops. 

LAWRENCE  (St.),  the  largeft  river  in  North  America, 
proceeding  from  the  lake  Ontario,  from  which  it  runs  a  courfe 
of  700  miles  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Qjuebec,  which  is  above  400  miles  ;  but  beyond  Montreal  it  is 
fo  full  ot  ihoals  and  rocks,  that  it  will  not  admit  large  veffels 
without  danger,  unlefs  the  channel  be  very  well  known. 

LAWSONIA,  Egyptian  privet:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oCtandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  the  petals  four  ;  the  {la¬ 
mina  four  in  pairs  ;  the  capfule  is  quadrilocular  and  polyfper- 
mous.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  inermis  and  fpinofa,  both 
natives  of  India.  Some  authors  take  the  firft:  to  be  the  plant 
termed  by  the  Arabians  henna  or  alhenna  ;  the  pulverifed  leaves 
of  which  are  much  ufed  by  the  eaftern  nations  for  dyeing  their 
nails  yellow:  but  others,  Dr.  Haffelquift  in  particular,  attribute 
that  effetl  to  the  leaves  of  the  other  fpecies  of  Egy  ptian  privet 
which  bears  prickly  branches.  It  is  probable,  that  neither 
fet  of  writers  are  miftaken,  and  that  the  fhrub  in  quefiion  is  a 
variety  only  of  the  thorny  lavvfonia,  rendered  mild  by  cul¬ 
ture. 

Alhenna  grows  naturally  and  is  cultivated  throughout  In¬ 
dia,  as  alfo  in  Egypt,  Palelline,  and  Perfia.  In  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  fays  Haffelquift,  it  flowers  from  May  to  Auguft.  The 
leaves  being  pulverifed,  are  made  with  water  into  a  pafte, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  bind  on  the  nails  of 
their  hands  and  feet,  keeping  it  on  all  night.  The  deep  yel¬ 
low  colour  that  is  thus  obtained  is  confiderably  permanent, 
not -requiring  to  be  renewed  for  feveral  weeks.  It  would  feem 
that  this  cultom  is  very  ancient  in  Egypt ;  the  nails  of  forne 
mummies  being  found  dyed  in  this  manner.  The  dried  flow¬ 
ers  of  henna  afford  a  fragrant  yet  fickly  fmell. 

LAWYER,  fignifies  a  counfellor,  or  one  that  is  learned  or 
Stilled  in  the  la  w .  See  C  ouxsellor,  Harris  ter,  and  Ser¬ 
jeant. 

LAY,  a  kind  of  ancient  poem  among  the  French,  confid¬ 
ing  of  very  fhort.  vcrfes.  There  wore  two  forts  of  lays;  the 
great  and  the  little.  The  firft  was  a  poem  confiding,  of  twelve 
couplets  of  verfes,  of  different  meafures.  The  other  was  a 
poem  confiding  of  fixteen  or  twenty  verfes,  divided  into  four 
couplets. 

Thefe  lays  were  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  old  French  poets, 
who  were  imitated  by  fome  among  the  Fnglifh.  They  were 
principally  ufed  on  melancholy  fubjedls,  and  are  faid  to  have 
been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  trochaic  verfes  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tragedies.  Father  Mourgues  gives  us  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  indance  of  one  of  thefe  ancient  lays,  in  his  Treatife  of 
French  Poetry  : 

Sur  I’appuis  chi  monefe 
Sue  fant-il  aid  on  f anile 
D'efpoir  ? 

Cette  mer profonclc, 

E11  debris  fcconde , 

Fait  <voir 

Ca/me  an  matin,  Ponds 
F.t  1' or  age  y  grondc 
Le  fair. 

Lay- Brothers,  among  the  Romanids,  thofe  pious  but  illite¬ 
rate  perfons,  who  devote  themfelves  in  fome  convent  to  the  fei- 
vice  of  the  religious.  They  wear  a  different  habit  from  that 
of  the  religious*  but  never  enter  into  the  choir,  nor  are  prefcr.t 


at  the  chapters;  nor  do  they  make  any  other  vsw  except  of 
condancy  and  obedience.  In  the  nunneries  there  are  alfo  lay-  ' 
fibers. 

'L.hY-Man,  one  who  follows  a  fecular  employment,  and  has 
not  entered  into  holy  orders. 

LAYERS,  in  gardening,  are  tender  {hoots  or  twigs  of 
trees,  laid  or  buried  in  the  ground,  till,  having  brack  root, 
they  are  leparated  from  the  parent  tree,  and  become  didind 
plants.  The  propagating  trees  by  layers  is  done  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  The  branches  of  the  trees  are  to  be  flit  a  lit¬ 
tle  way,  and  laid  under  the  mould  for  about  half  a  foot ;  the 
ground  Ihould  be  firft  made  very  light,  and  after  they  are  laid 
they  Ihould  be  gently  watered.  If  they  will  not  remain  eafily 
in  the  pofition  they  are  put  in,  they  mud  be  pegged  down  with 
wooden  hooks:,  the  bed  feafon  for  doing  this  is,  for  ever¬ 
greens,  toward  the  end  of  Augud,  and,  for  other  trees,  in  the 
beginning  of  February.  If  they  are  found  to  have  taken  root, 
they  are  to  be  cut  off  from  the  main  plant  the  fucceeding 
winter,  and  planted  out.  If  Ibe  branch  is  too  high  from  the 
ground,  a  tub  of  earth  is  to  be  raifed  to  a  proper  height  for  it. 
Some  pare  off  the  rind,  and  others  twift  the  branch  before 
they  lay  it  :  but  this  is  not  neceffary.  The  end  of  the  layer 
fhould  be  about  a  foot  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  branch 
may  be  either  tied  tight  round  with  a  wire,  or  cut  upwards 
from  a  joint,  or  cut  round  for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  place,  and 
it  is  a  good  method  to  pierce  feveral  holes  through  it  with  an 
awl  above  the  part  tied  with  the  wire. 

LAYING  the  land,  in  navigation,  the  ftate  of  motion 
which  increafes  the  diftance  from  the  coall,  fo  as  to  make  it 
appear  lower  and  fmaller ;  a  circumftance  which  evidently 
arifes  from  the  intervening  convexity  of  the  furface  of  the  fea. 

It  is  ufed  in  contradiction  to  raifing  the  land,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  oppofite  motion  of  approach  towards  it.  See 

I,  AND. 

LAZAR  house,  or  Lazaretto,  a  public  building,  in 
the  nature  of  an  hofpfta],  to  receive  the  poor,  and  thofe  afflidl- 
ed  with  contagious  diilempers.  In  fome  places,  lazarettos  are 
appointed  for  the  performance  of  quarantine  ;  in  which  cafe, 
thofe  are  obliged  to  be  confined  in  them  who  are  fufpefked  tq 
have  come  from  places  infedted  with  the  plague. 

LAYSTOFE,  or  Lowestoff,  a  town  of  Suffolk  117 
miles  from  London,  feems  to  hang  over  the  fea,  and  its  chief 
bufinefs  is  fiftiing  for  cod  in  the  North  Sea,  and  for  herring, 
mackarel,  and  fprats,  at  home.  The  church  being  three  fur¬ 
longs  off,  there  is  a  chapel  in  the  place.  Having  been  a  part 
of  the  ancient  demefnes  of  the  crown,  this  town  has  a  charter 
and  a  feal,  by  the  former  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  ferving  on  juries.  Here  is  a  market  on  Wed- 
nefday,  and  two  fairs  in  the  year.  Some  take  this  to  be  the 
raoft  eaftern  part  of  Britain, 

LAZULI,  or  Lapis  Lazuli,  a  fpecies  of  zeolite  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  argillaceous  earths.  See  Clay.  It  is  of  a 
blue  colour.  That  which  is  of  a  fine  blue  inclining  to  purple, 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Oriental ;  but  the  pale  blue  is  lefs 
e  (teemed.  It  is  frequently  variegated  with  yellow,  and  white 
fliining  veins  and  fpeckles ;  which  the  common  people  take  for 
gold  and  lilver,  though  they  are  in  truth  nothing  but  marca- 
fites.  The  lapis  lazuli  has  the  following  properties :  1.  It 

retains  its  blue  colour  for  a  long  time  in  a  calcining  heat ;  but 
changes  at  laft  to  a  brown.  2.  It  melts  eafily  in  the  fire  to  a 
white  frothy  flag ;  which  puffs  up  greatly  when  expofed  to 
the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe  ;  but  with  a  ftrong  heat  in  a  covered 
veffe!,  it  becomes  clear  and  folid,  with  blue  clouds  in  it.  3.  It 
does  not  ferment  with  acids ;  but,  if  boiled  with  ail  of  vitriol 
it  flowly  diflblves,  and  lofes  its  blue  colour.  On  adding  a  fa- 
lution  of  fixed  alkali,  it  precipitates  a  white  earth,  which  bc» 
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ing  fcorified  with  borax,  yields  a  filver-coloured  rcgulus,  vary¬ 
ing  in  bignefs  according  to  the  different  fpecimens  of  the  ftone. 

4.  By  fcorification  with  lead,  it  yields  filver,  fometimes  in  the 
quantity  of  two  ounces  to  a  hundred  weight  of  the  ftone. 

5.  Oil  of  vitriol  difeovers  the  prefence  of  filver  more  certainly 
in  lapis  lazuli  than  fpirit  of  nitre.  6.  On  adding  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  to  any  folution  either  of  crude  or  calcined  lapis 
lazuli,  no  blue  colour  is  produced;  a  certain  proof  that  it  does 
not  depend  on  copper ;  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fixity  of  the  blue  colour  in  the  fire,  and  fhe  colour  of  the  flag 
or  glafs.  7-  f£  is  fomewhat  harder  than  the  other  kinds  of 
zeolite,  but  does  not  approach  to  the  hardnefs  of  quartz  or 
other  filiceous  ftones  in  general  ;  for  the  pureft  and  fineft  lapis 
lazuli  may  be  rubbed  into  a  white  powder  by  means  of  fteel, 
though  it  takes  a  polifh  like  marble.  8.  When  perfectly  cal¬ 
cined,  it  is  a  little  attra&ed  by  the  loadftone ;  and  when  fco- 
rified  with  lead,  the  flag  becomes  of  a  greenifh  colour,  not 
like  that  produced  by  copper,  but  fuch  as  is  always  produced 
by  iron  mixed  with  a  calcareous  fubftance. 

JVlongez  informs  us,  that  fome  of  the  parts  of  lapis  lazuli 
will  ftrike  fire  with  fteel.  According  to  Cronftedt,  it  is  fel- 
dom  found  pure;  but  generally  full  of  veins  of  quartz,  lime- 
ftone,  and  marcafite :  but  for  the  experiments  by  which  the 
above-mentioned  qualities  were  determined,  the  pureft  pieces 
were  picked  ;  fuch  as  had  been  examined  through  a  magnify- 
ing  glafs,  and  judged  as  free  from  heterogeneous  mixture  as 
poflible.  Our  author  exprefles  a  with  that  fuch  as  are  in  pof- 
feffion  of  any  quantity  of  the  ftone  would  make  farther  expe¬ 
riments,  in  order  to  determine  what  fubftance  it  is  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  blue  colour  fo  conftant  in  the  fire,  fince  it  cannot 
depend  either  on  copper  or  iron  ;  for  though  thefe  metals,  on 
certain  occafions,  give  a  blue  colour,  yet  they  never  produce 
any  other-  but  what  inftantly*vanifhes  in  the  fire,  and  is  de- 
ftroyed  by  means  of  an  alkali.  “  What  is  mentioned  in  feve- 
ral  books  (fays  he)  can  by  no  means  be  objected  here  ;  fince 
in  thefe  procelfes  tbe  filver  employed  is  mixed  with  copper  and 
other  fubftances  which  contain  a  volatile  alkali,  whereby  the 
blue  colour  is  produced.” 

In  the  year  1761  M.  Margraaf  publifhed  fome  experiments 
on  the  lapis  lazuli ;  in  which  he  agrees  in  a  great  meafure  with 
Cronftedt.  According  to  him,  the  lapis  lazuli  does  not  con¬ 
tain  any  copper;  but  he  found  in  it  a  talcareous  and  gypfeous 
fubftance,  though  he  took  care  to  pick  cut  the  very  pureft 
bits  he  could  find.  Engeftrom,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  calcareous  fubftance  is  not  effential  to  lapis  lazuli  ;  as 
Cronftedt  fays,  that  the  lapis  lazuli  he  tried  did  not  ferment 
with  acids.  He  farther  mentions,  that  when  diifolved  in  any 
of  the  mineral  acids,  it  always  turned  them  into  a  jelly.  Some 
ofhis  experiments  alfo  feem  to  indicate,  that  all  kinds  of  lapis 
lazuli  do  not  contain  filver,  though  many  of  them  do. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  that 
of  Afia  and  Africa  is  much  fuperior  both  in  beauty  and  real 
value  to  the  Bohemian  and  German  kind,  which  is  too  often 
fold  in  its  place. 

LEACHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloucefterflu're,  12  miles  eaft 
from  Cirencefter,  29  miles  from  Gloucefter,  and  60  from 
London.  The  river  Thames  waters  it  on  the  fouth  and  eaft 
iides,  and  divides  it  from  Wiltfhire  and  Berkfhire.  The 
Leach  runs  through  the  north  fide  of  the  paiilh.  The 
Thames  river  is  navigable  for  barges  of  jjo  tons  burden,  but 
want  of  water  one  part  of  the  year  makes  the  navigation  very 
uncertain.  Here  is  a  fmall  maiket  on  Tuefday,  and  two  fairs 
in  the  year.  The  church  is  a  large  handfome  building,  with 
double  ailes,  fupported  by  two  rows  of  fluted  pillars. 

LEAD,  one  of  the  imperfect  metals,  of  a  dull  white  colour 
inclining  to  blue,  the  lead  dudfile,  the  leaft  elaftic,  and  tire 
leaft  fonorous,  of  the  whole,  poUdles  a  confiderable  degree 
Von.  V. 


of  fpecific  gravity,  reaching  from  11.3  to  11.479.  It  is 
found, 

1.  Native.  Cronftedt  and  fome  other  mineralogifts  have 
doubted  whether  native  lead  wa6  ever  found  in  the  earth,  but 
the  matter  is  now  decided  by  innumerable  teftimonies.  It 
appears  from  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  1772,  that 
fome  fmall  pieces  of  native  lead  were  found  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth  in  Wales.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  found  in  the  Vi- 
varais  in  France.  Bomare  mentions  a  curious  fpecirnen  of 
native  lead  kept  in  the  colledion  of  the  abbe  Nolin  at  Paris, 
that  had  been  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Pompean,  near  Rennes 
in  Brittany.  It  was  very  malleable,  could  be  cut  with  a  knife 
without  crumbling,  and  eafily  melted  over  the  flame  of  a  can¬ 
dle.  It  weighed  about  two  pounds  ;  was  imbedded  in  an 
earthy  lead  ore  of  a  reddifli  colour ;  and  had  a  flaty  vein  that 
went  through  the  middle  of  it. 

2.  Lead  /par,  is  fometimes  tranfparent,  but  generally 
opake,  and  cryftallized  in  regular  forms  of  a  laminar  or  ftriated 
texture.  Lead  ochre,  or  native  cerufs,  is  the  fame  fubftance, 
but  in  a  loofe  form,  or  indurated  and  fliapelefs.  Sometimes  it 
is  found  in  a  filky  form.  Both  contain  fome  iron,  calcareous 
earth,  and  clay ;  and  both  grow  red  or  yellowifh  when  heated. 
They  effervefee  with  acids,  and  afford  from  60  to  80  or  90  per 
cent,  of  lead.  They  are  found  in  Brittany,  Lorrain,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  England. 

M.  Sage,  of  the  royal  academy  of  Pat  is;  pretended  that  the 
white  lead  ore  from  Poulawen  in  the  county  of  Bretagne  in 
France,  was  mineralized  by  the  marine  acid;  but  his  miftake 
was  detected  by  the  commiffioners  of  that  academy.  This 
ore,  according  to  the  fame  academicians,  is  compofed  of 
ftriated  cryftals,  of  a  whitifh  pale  red  or  grey  colour.  There 
is  a  lead  ore  of  this  kind  fometimes  grey  and  fometimes  yel¬ 
low,  which  is  very  heavy.  Its  ftrudlure  is  either  lamellated 
or  fibrous,  and  its  laminee  can  hardly  be  feparated;  but  it  is 
friable,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Sometimes  it  is  cryf¬ 
tallized;  and  fometimes  its  fibres  are  extremely  thin,  femi- 
tranfparent,  and  have  a  fiiky  look.  They  effervefee  with 
acids,  decrepitate  in  the  fire,  and  feem  to  lofe  the  aerial  acid 
by  which  the  lead  is  mineralifed. 

The  fparry  lead  ore  has  often  a  femitranfparency  like  the 
fparry  fluor;  its  cryftals  being  generally  terminated  by  hexa- 
hedral  piifms,  or  cylindrical  columns,  ftriated,  and  apparently 
compofed  of  a  great  number  of  filaments.  Thefe  fparry  cryf¬ 
tals  are  always  found  in  the  fame  places  with  the  galenas  or 
fulphurated  lead  ores ;  and  feem  to  be  formed  from  their  de- 
compofition  after  the  lofs  of  their  fulphur  ;  fo  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  galenas  which  are  beginning,  to  pafs  into  a 
ftate  of  white  lead.  There  is  a  biack  ore  of  lead,  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  in  an  intermediate  ftate  betwixt  the  white 
lead  ore  and  galena,  as  it  feems  to  be  a  true  white  lead  unged 
by  the  hepatic  vapours  of  the  fulphur  on  its  parting  from  the 
galena.  There  is  alfo  a  green  tranfparent  lead,  having  a  more, 
or  lefs  yellowifh  call.  It  frequently  has  no  regular  form,  and 
appears  like  a  kind  of  mofs.  When  this  green  ore  is  cryftal¬ 
lized,  it  confifts  of  hexahedral  truncated  prifms,  terminated  by 
fix-fided  pyramids,  either  entire  or  truncated  near  the  bafe. 
Profeffor  Brunnich  tells  us,  that  the'  green  and  the  black  lead 
ores- from  Saxony,  and  the  Hungarian  blue  ores,  are  prifmatic. 
According  to  Kirwan  and  Mongez,  the  green  lead  ores  are 
either  cryftallized  in  needles  as  in  Brittany,  or  in  a  loofe  pow¬ 
der  as  in  Saxony ;  but  moftly  adhering  to  and  inverting 
quartz.  They  owe  their  green  colour  to  iron,  feldom  con¬ 
taining  any  copper,  and  are  very  rare.  Brunnich  mentions  a 
fapphire-c-oloured  ore  once  found  among  fome  white  lead  fpar 
at  Wendifh  Lenten.  It  was  eafily  melted  by  the  blow-pipe.. 
Natural  red-lead  or  minium  has  been  found  in  fome  Siberian 
mines.  It  is  found  either  cryftallized,  or  in  fliapelefs  maffes,, 
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or  in  powder,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  brown  or  yellow 
ores.  Dr.  J.  R.  Forfter  brought  fome  of  this  cryftallized  red 
lead  ore  from  Ruflia.  The  cryftals  were  cubical,  and  the  colour 
feemed  rather  pale.  The  red  Siberian  ores  are  perfettly  rhom¬ 
bic  ;  thofe  from  Bohemia  have  a  cubical  or  rhomboidal  form. 
Sulphur  and  arfenic  have  been  found  in  the  red  ones,  but  the 
others  have  not  been  fufficiently  inveftigated.  Moll  of  them 
effervefce  with  acids, 

3.  Arfenical  lead  fpar.  Cronftedt  fays,  that  he  tried  an  ore 
of  this  kind  from  an  unknown  place  in  Germany,  and  found 
that  no  metal  could  be  melted  from  it  by  means  of  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  as  could  be  done  by  other  fpars ;  but  by  doing  it  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  that  part  of  the  arfenic  which  did  not  fly  off  was  likewife 
reduced,  and  found  in  the  form  of  grains  difperfed,  ,and  forced 
into  the  lead.  Another  ore  fimilar  to  this,  and  which  likewife 
was  not  eafily  reduced  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  always  (hot 
into  polygonal,  but  chiefly  hexagonal  cryftals,  after  being 
melted,  having  fhining  furfaces.  Profeffor  Brunnich  obferves, 
that  thefe  ores  effervefce  with  acids,  and  contain  40  per  cent,  of 
lead. 

4.  The  bley-glanz  of  the  Germans  contains  lead  mineralifed 
with  fulphur  alone,  and  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties. 
At  Villach  in  Auftria  there  is  faid  to  be  found  a  potters  lead- . 
ore  containing  not  the  fmalleft  portion  of  fiver. 

5.  Lead  mineralifed  by  the  ‘vitriolic  acid,  is  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  white  mafs,  foluble  in  18  times  its  quantity  of  water. 
Sometimes  it  is  blackifh,  and  cryftallized  in  very  long  ftriae,  or 
in  friable  ftaladtites  ;  this  laft  variety  efflorefees  in  the  air,  and 
is  converted  into  a  true  vitriol  of  lead.  According  to  Mr. 
ICirwan,  it  does  not  effervefce  nor  is  foluble  in  other  acids,  but 
may  be  reduced  by  laying  it  on  a  burning  coal.  It  originates 
from  the  decompofition  of  fulphurated  lead  ores.  Dr.  Wi¬ 
thering  informs  us,  that  it  is  found  in  great  quantity  in  the 
ifland  of  Anglefey  ;  but  united  to  iron,  and  not  reducible  by 
the  blow-pipe  or  charcoal. 

6.  Lead  mineralifed  by  the  phofphoric  acid,  was  lately  difeo- 

vered  by  Mr.  Gahn.  It  is  of  a  greenifh,  yellow,  or  reddifh 
colour,  and  does  effervefce  with  acids.  After  folution  in  nitrous 
acid,  the  lead  maybe  precipitated  from  this  ore  by  the  vitriolic 
acid.  An  hundred  grains  of  lead  are  produced  from  137  of 
this  precipitate  wafhed  and  dried.  The  decanted  liquor  eva¬ 
porated  to  drynefs  affords  the  phofphoric  acid,  from  which  the 
inflammable  compound  may  be  produced  by  dift illation  with 
charcoal.  Seven  ounces  of  this  lead  ore  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Friburg,  treated  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  yielded 
by  diftillation  1^4  grains  of  phofphorus.  A  compound  fimilar 
to  this  ore  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  pure  phofphoric  acid 
(that  is,  fuch  as  is  combined  with  the  volatile  alkali,  for  the 
foflile  alkali  in  the  microcofmic  fait  hinders  the  operation)  with 
red  lead.  * 

j.  Galena,  or  potters'  ore,  in  which  the  metal  is  mineralifed 
by  fulphurated  fiver.  According  to  Mr.  Kirwan  it  is  the  moft 
common  of  all  the  lead  ores,  of  a  blueifh  dark  lead  colour,  formed 
of  cubes  of  a  moderate  fize,  or  in  grains  of  a  cubic  figure  whofe 
corners  have  been  cut  off;  its  texture  is  lamellar,  and  its  hard- 
nels  varying  in  different  fpecimens.  That  which  is  formed 
into  grains  is  l'uppofed  to  be  the  richeft  in  filver;  but  even  this 
contains  only  about  one  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  that  is, 
about  12  or  18  ounces  per  quintal  ;  and  the  pooreft  not  above 
60  grains.  Ores  that  yield  about  half  an  ounce  of  filver  per 
quintal  are  barely  worth  the  extracting.  Different  fpecimens 
alfo  vary  in  the  quantity  of  fulphur  they  contain,  from  15  to 
25  per  cent,  and  that  which  contains  the  leaft  is  in  fome.  degree 
malleable.  The  proportion  of  iron  in  this  ore  is  very  fmall, 
but  the  lead  is  from  60  to  83  per  cent.  M.  Monnet  afferts,  that 
galena  is  infcluble  in  the  nitrous  acid  ;  but  Dr.  Watfon  has 
ihown,  that  it  is  completely  diffolved  by  the  acid  when  diluted. 


The  fpecific  gravity  of  galena  is  frorn  7.  coo  to  7.780.  It  yields 

a  yellow  flag  when  melted. 

M.  Fourcroy  diftinguifhes  feveral  varieties  of  this  ore.  r.  Cu¬ 
bic  galena,  the  cubes  of  which  are  of  various  fizes,  and  found 
either  fingle  or  in  groups  ;  it  is  often  found  with  the  angles 
truncated,  and  is  common  at  Freyberg  2.  In  maffes,  without 
any  regular  configuration  ;  very  common  at  St.  Maire.  3.  With 
large  facets.  It  does  not  compofe  regular  cryftals,  but  is  en¬ 
tirely  formed  of  large  laminae.  4.  With  fmall  facets,  appear¬ 
ing  like  mica,  compofed  of  white  and  very  brilliant  fcales.  It 
is  called  white  filver  ore,  becaufe  it  contains  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  that  metal.  5.  Small  grained  galena,  fo  called  be¬ 
caufe  it  has  a  very  clofe  grain.  It  is  likewife  very  rich  in  filver, 
and  is  found  with  the  foregoing  ore.  No  galena,  excepting  that 
of  Carinthia,  is  known  to  be  without  filver  ;  but  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  thofe  which  afford  the  moft  filver  have  the  fmalleft; 
facets.  6.  Galena  cryftallized  like  lead  fpar,  in  hexagonal 
prifms  or  cylindrical  columns,  contains  little  filver,  and  feems 
to  be  merely  fpathofe  lead,  mineralifed  without  having  loft  its 
form.  Cryftals  of  pure  fpathofe  lead  entirely  covered  with  a 
very  fine  galena,  are  fomeiimes  found  in  the  lame  piece,  toge¬ 
ther  with  others  which  are  changed  into  galena  throughout. 

8.  Antimonial  Lead-ore,  in  which  the  metal  is  mineralized 'by 
fulphur  with  filver  and  regulus  of  antimony.  This  is  of  the 
fame  colour  with  galena,  but  its  texture  is  different,  being  ra¬ 
diated,  filamentous,  or  ftriated.  When  heated,  it  yields  a  white 
frnoke  ;  and  it  affords  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  from 
half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  filver  per  quintal. 

9.  Pyritous  lead-ore,  mineralifed  by  fulphur  with  filver  and 
a  large  proportion  of  iron.  This  is  of  a  brown  or  yellowifh 
colour ;  of  an  oblong  or  ftalabtitical  form  ;  friable ;  and  of  a 
lamellar,  ftriated,  or  loofe  texture  ;  affording  18  or  20  per  cent. 
of  lead  at  moft,  which  is  obtained  merely  by  melting  it,  the 
iron  detaining  the  fulphur.  It  is  only  a  mixture  of  galena  with 
the  brown  pyrites. 

10.  Lead  mineralifed  by  arfenic,  was  lately  difeovered  in  Si¬ 
beria.  It  is  of  a  pale  colour  externally,  but  internally  of  a  deep 
red.  It  is  for  the  moft  part  cryftallized  in  rhomboidal  paral- 
lelopipeds,  or  irregular  pyramids.  Lehman  fays,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  fulphur,  arfenic,  and  about  34  per  cent,  of  lead  ;  and  Mr, 
Pallas  fays,  that  it  contains  fome  filver  alfo.  It  was  found  near 
Catherineburg  in  Siberia  ;  and  Lehman  fays,  that  on  being  re¬ 
duced  to  powder,  it  refembled  the  belt  carmine.  A  fpecimen 
examined  by  Mongez  was  of  a  yellow-greenifti  colour,  and  was 
found  among  quartz  in  the  fame  country,  and  contained  fome 
arfenic.  Both  thefe,  according  to  M.  Magellan,  may  be  eafily 
reduced  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe. 

1  x.  Stony  or  fandy  lead-ores,  confift  either  of  the  calciform  or 
the  galena  kind,  intimately  mixed  and  diffufed  through  ftones 
and  earth,  chiefly  of  the  calcareous  or  barytic  genus.  To  this 
fpecies  Mongez  refers  the  earthy  lead  ore,  falfely  called  native 
maJJicot,  found  in  the  lead  mines.of  Pompean  in  Brittany,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  folid  pieces.  Thefe  are  either  yellowifh  or  grey : 
they  appear  bright  like  glafs  when  broken,  and  effervefce  with 
acids  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  ore  contains  fixed  air.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  mixed  with  clay. 

12.  The  mine  of  Morngenftern  at  Freyberg  has  a  peculiar 
variety  of  lead  ore  containing  filver,  and  which  deferves  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  on  account  of  its  yellowifh  brown  colour,  and  likewife  on 
account  of  its  fingular  figure,  which  confifts  of  llender  cylinders. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  in  dendritical  forms,  like  the  hut  cobalt. 

Moft  of  the  ores  of  lead  contain  filver;  and  thofe  kinds  of 
galena  which  do  not,  are  very  fcarce.  In  Hungary  and  Tran- 
l’ylvania,  the  lead  ore  contains  a  quantity  of  gold  as  well  as 
filver.  Sometimes  the  potters  ores  are  found  fo  poor  in  filver, 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  expence  of  extradting  it.  Thefe,  when 
free  from  mixtures  of  the  rock,  are  employed  without  any  fufion 
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to  glaze  earthen  ware ;  and  a  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
the  Mediterranean  with  fuch  ores  from  the  mines  of  Sardinia 
and  France. 

Lead  expofed  to  heat,  melts  long  before  it  is  ignited,  B^r  a 
flrong  heat  it  becomes  volatile,  and  flies  off  in  vapours.  If  I’uf- 
fered  to  cool  very  flowly,  and  the  melted  portion  be  poured  off 
from  that  which  is  become  folid,  it  is  found  to  be  cryftallized 
in  quadrangular  pyramids.  When  melted  with  the  contact  of 
air,  it  foon  becomes  covered  with  a  grey  dull  pellicle,  which  by 
proper  management  is  converted  into  minium,  as  explained 
under  the  article  Chemistry  ;  and  by  this  operation  it  be¬ 
comes  heavier  by  about  ten  pounds  in  the  hundred,  though  it  is 
laid  that  at  Nuremberg  it  gains  twice  as  much.  By  too  much 
heat  minium  lofes  its  beautiful  red  colour,  and  affumes  that  of 
a  pale  yellow  :  by  a  heat  flill  more  violent,  it  melts  into  a 
tranlparent  glafs,  fo  fufible  that  it  penetrates  the  crucible  and 
efcapes.  But  if  one  part  of  fand  be  added  to  three  parts  of  calx  of 
lead,  the  fand  melts,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  calx,  into,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  amber-coloured  glafs.  With  two  parts  of  lead  and  one  of 
fand,  it  refembles  a  topaz.  A  fimilar  quantity  of  the  calx  of 
lead,  added  to  common  glafs,  does  not  alter  its  tranfpaience, 
but  gives  it  a  greater  degree  of  weight,  and  more  efpecially  a 
ftind  of  uniluoufnefs,  which  renders  it  capable  of  being  cut  and 
polifhed  more  eafily  without  breaking.  This  glafs  is  very  pro¬ 
per  for  making  achromatic  lenfes  ;  but  is  fubjeht  to  veins,  and 
to  have  a  gelatinous  appearance.  “  The  Englifh  (fays  M. 
Fourcroy)  call  it  flint  glafs  ;  our  workmen  find  great  difficulty 
in  fele&ing  pieces  of  any  confiderable  magnitude,  exempt  from 
ffriae,  in  that  which  is  imported  from  England.”  This  great 
imperfe&ion  feems,  in  Macquer’s  opinion,  to  depend  on  the 
principles  of  the  glafs  not  being  uniformly  combined  :  for  that 
purpofe  it  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  kept  in  fufion  for  a  long 
time  ;  but  as  the  lead  would  by  that  means  be  diffipated,  the 
flint-glafs  would  lofe  a  part  of  its  denfity  and  uniluoufnefs, 
which  are  its  chief  merit. 

M.  Magellan  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  pureft  calx  of  lead  called 
minium,  made  immediately  from  the  metal,  and  the  moft  pure 
quartzous  fand,  with  pure  mineral  alkali,  or  rather  with  good 
nitre,  that  produce,  when  properly  melted,  the  beft  flint-glafs. 
The  greater  the  proportion  of  red-lead,  the  heavier  is  the  glafs, 
and  of  courfe  its  refraftion  the  greater;  an  effential  requifite 
for  fuch  glafs  as  is  employed  for  the  lenfes  of  achromatic  tele- 
fcopes. "  It  muff,  however,  be  obferved,  that  glafs  made  with 
lead  has  the  defeft  of  being  of  unequal  denfity,  for  want  of  a 
perfect  mixture  of  all  its  parts;  fo  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  pieces  of  a  few  inches  diameter  among  hundred  weights  of 
this  glafs,  that  fliall  be  quite  free  from  filaments  and  ftriae.  By 
chance  the  late  Mr.  Dollond  procured  a  pot  of  pure  flint  glafs, 
from  which  he  made  the  admirable  triple  object  lenfes  of  three 
feet  and  a  half  focus,  which  have  been  fo  much  admired  ;  but 
no  fuch  other  glafs  has  yet  been  found,  though  very  confiderable 
premiums  have  been  offered  for  the  method  of  producing  the 
beft  kind  of  glafs  for  optical  fnftruments. 

All  the  calces  of  lead,  efpecially  minium,  have  a  great  at- 
tra£lion  for  fixed  air.  If  therefore  we  fhould  defire  a  calx  of 
lead  in  perfect  purity,  it  muft  be  kept  defended  from  the  con¬ 
tact  of  air,  or  (lightly  calcined  before  it  is  ufed,  in  order  to  fepa- 
rate  the  fixed  air  it  may  have  abforbed.  When  expofed  to  the 
air,  it  tarnifhes  in  proportion  to  the  dampnefs  of  the  air,  and 
contrails  a  white  ruft,  which  is  not  a  pure  calx,  but  combined 
with  the  fixed  air  imbibed  from  the  atmofphere.  It  is  not 
altered  by  pure  water ;  and  therefore  we  muft  conclude,  that 
the  whitifh  cruft  with  which  the  internal  part  of  lead  pipes 
through  which  water  runs  is  ufually  covered,  muft  be  owing  to 
the  faline  fubftances  contained  in  the  water. 

<c  All  the  phenomena  of  the  calcination  of  lead  (fays  M.  Ma¬ 
gellan),  and  of  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  ftate,  ffiow  that  it 


has  tHe  fmalleft  adhefion  to  phlogifton  ;  as  appears  by  the  Ample 
aition  of  fire,  which  feparates  both,  whilft  their  attra&ion  is 
equally  quick  in  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  ftate.  A  com¬ 
mon  wafer,  which  owes  its  colour  to  red-lead,  by  being  burned 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  immediately  exhibits  pure  globules  or 
little  drops  of  the  metal.  The  readinefs  with  which  lead  parts 
with  its  phlogifton  is  fttown  by  the  curious  experiment  lately 
performed  at  Paris  by  Dodtor  Luzuriagu  penfioner  of  the  court 
of  Spain.  He  put  four  ounces  of  lead-fhot  wetted  with  water 
into  a  pint  bottle  filled  with  atmofpheric  air,  and  clofed  with  a 
ftopple.  Having  fhuken  it  feveral  times,  a  black  powder  was 
produced,  which  foon  turned  white  :  on  opening  the  bottle  at 
the  end  of  24  hours,  the  air  was  found  to  have  loft  a  fifth  part 
of  its  bulk,  and  to  have  become  phlogi  ticated.  Dephlogifticated 
air  was  ftill  more  reduced  in  bulk  ;  but  the  contrary  took  place 
when  inflammable  air  was  employed.” 

Cauftic  alkaline  lixivia,  boiled  on  lead,  diffolve  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  it,  and  corrode  more.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  plants 
do  not  thrive  fo  well  in  leaden  3s  in  earthen  veffeis. 

In  Holland,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  it  has  been  cuf- 
tomary  to  corredt  the  moft  offenfive  exprefled  oils,  as  that  of 
rape-feed  and  rancid  oils  of  almonds  or  olives,  by  impregnating 
them  with  lead.  This  dan  ;erous  abufe  may  be  difeovered  by 
mixing  a  little  of  that  oil  with  a  lolution  of  orpiment  made  in 
lime-water:  for,  on  (baking  them  together,  and  fuffering  them  to 
reft,  the  oil,  if  it  has  any  faturnine  tint, will  appear  of  an  orange- 
red  ;  but  if  pure,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  one.  A  fimilar  abufe  has 
alfo  been  pradtil'ed  with  acid  wines,  which  difi'olve  as  much  of 
the  lead  as  communicate  a  fweetifh  tafte.  This  is  difeovered  in 
a  fimilar  manner  ;  and  upon  this  principle  is  founded  the  liquor 
probatorius,  or  teft  liquor.  This  liquor  is  nothing  elfe  than  a 
folution  of  orpiment  or  liver  of  fulphur  in  limer-water.  If  a 
few  drops  of  this  folution  be  put  in  a  glals  of  the  fufpedted 
liquor,  it  will  exhibit  a  precipitation  like  a  dark -coloured 
cloud.  This  is  owing  to  the  attachment  of  the  lead  to  the  ful¬ 
phur  in  the  orpiment.  If  lead,  or  its  calces,  in  powder,  be 
mixed  with  a  folution  of  hepar  fulphuris,  a  decompofition  en- 
fues,  but  the  alkali  is  not  thus  deprived  of  its  iulphur.  Inftead 
of  this,  it  is  re-converted  into  vitriolated  tartar  :  the  lead  feizes 
the  phlogifton  of  the  fulphur,  and  allows  the  vitriolic  acid  to 
unite  with  the  alkali. 

Lead  unites  with  moft  other  metals.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
united  with  iron  :  but  if  both  are  expofed  to  the  tire  in  a  proper 
veffel,  the  lead  fcorifies  the  iron  by  feizing  on  its  phlogifton ; 
after  which  it  melts  with  the  calx  into  a  dark-coloured  glafs. 
This  property  which  lead  poffeffes,  of  reducing  all  the  imperfect 
metals  to  a  glafs,  is  the  reafon  of  its  being  ufed  in  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  gold  and  filver  ;  neither  of  which  can  be  touched  by  it, 
bot  remain  pure  in  the  bottom  of  the  cupel.  This  proccls  is 
the  more  complete  by  reafon  of  the  great  efficacy  of  lead  in  dif- 
folving  earthy  bodies.  In  this  refpebt  it  is  fo  powerful  a  flux, 
that  no  earthen  veffel  or  crucible  can  contain  it  when  fufed,  of 
whatever  materials  the  vellel  be  made.  A  mixture  of  raw  and 
burned  clay  Hands  the  abtion  of  lead  for  the  greateft  length  of 
time ;  but  at  laft  this  alfo  gives  way,  and  is  corroded  in  the 
fides. 

Litharge,  a  fort  of  refufe  of  lead,  is  employed  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  all  the  finer  glades  called  pajles ,  which  are  defigned  as 
imitations  of  precious  flones.  The  addition  of  litharge  renders 
them  more  folid  and  brilliant.  The  principal  ingredients  are 
the  pureft  of  flint,  purified  alkali,  borax,  and  litharge;  the  other 
additions,  chiefly  of  metallic  calces,  are  added,  merely  for  the 
fake  of  tingeing  them  with  various  colours. 

Lead  is  employed  in  making  of  various  veffeis,  as  ciftems  for 
water,  large  boilers  for  chemical  and  other  purpofes,  &c.  It 
is  frequently  mixed  with  tin  by  the  pewterers ;  a  pradlice 
•  which  M.  Fourcroy  fets  forth  as  very  dangerous,  and  gives  the 
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following  procefs  for  detecting  it  :  "  Diffolve  two  ounces  of  the 
fufpedbed  metal  in  five  ounces  of  a  good  pure  nitrous  acid.  The 
calx  of  tin  is  to  be  wafhed  with. four  pounds  of  diftilled  water, 
and  dried,  and  the  water  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath.  By  this  evaporation  nitre  of  lead  is  procured  ;  which  being 
calcined,  the  weight  of  the  refidue  ftiows  the  quantity  of  metal 
contained  in  the  tin,  allowing  a  few  grains  for  the  augmentation 
of  weight  arifing  from  calcination,  as  well  as  the  other  metallic 
fubftances,  fuch  as  zinc  and  copper,  which  the  tin  under  exa¬ 
mination  may  contain.  Bayan  and  Charlard  by  this  method 
afcertained,  that  fine  wrought  tin  or  pewter  contains  about  10 
pounds  of  lead  in  the  100  ;  and  that  the  common  tin  fold  in 
France  under  that  name,  often  contains  25  pounds  in  the  fame 
quantity ;  an  enormous  dofe,  fufficient  to  expofe  thofe  who  ufe 
veffels  made  of  this  compofition  to  the  greatefi  danger.” 

There  are  feveral  methods  ufed  by  pewterers  to  difcover  the 
finenefs  of  tin.  This  is  done  in  fome  cafes  by  fimple  infpec- 
tion,  the  judgment  being  aflifted  by  the  weight  and  noife  pro¬ 
duced  in  bending  the  metal.  But  the  beft  method  is  by  trying 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  metal;  which  will  difcover  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  lead,  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  metals 
being  fo  confiderable. 

Lead,  when  taken  into  the  human  body,  is  productive  of  va¬ 
rious  and  fatal  diforders,  particularly  a  dangerous  kind  of  colic 
terminating  in  a  palfy  ;  and  as  all  the  common  earthen  ware 
is  glazed  with  minium,  the  ufe  of  it  is  far  from  being  void  of 
danger.  Fountains,  or  veffels  of  lead  which  contain  water, 
often  communicate  a  noxious  quality  to  it  when  buffered  to  re¬ 
main  long  full.  Its  vapour  is  dangerous  to  the  workmen  who 
melt  it,  and  the  fumes  falling  upon  the  grabs  render  it  poifonous 
to  the  cattle  who  eat  it;  the  fifh  who  inhabit  the  waters  near 
fmelting-houfes  boon  die,  nor  is  it  fafe  for  any  animal  to  drink 
of  it.  In  cafes  of  poifoning  by  lead,  brifk  emetics  and  purges 
are  recommended.  Navier  prefcribes  liver  of  fulphur  and  he¬ 
patic  waters.  Neither  the  internal  ufe  of  lead,  nor  even  the 
external  ufe  is  fafe  ;  for,  certain  it  is,  that  all  workmen  who 
handle  lead  much,  are  fubjedt  to  the  colic  above-mentioned 
from  the  habitual  contaft  of  the  metal  or  its  calces,  even  though 
they  neither  take  it  internally,  nor  are  expofed  to  its  fumes.  In 
paralytic  affections  from  lead,  fmall  dofes  of  calomel,  given 
daily  till  a  ptyalifm  comes  on,  is  found  to  be  the  mod  effectual 
mode  of  treatment. 

JSLH-Lead  (Plumbago),  a  genus  of  inflammable  fubftances, 
frequently  confounded  with  vioiybdana  ;  the  appearance  of 
which  is  nearly  the  fame,  though  the  qualities  are  very  different. 
Black  lead,  when  pure,  is  extremely  black;  but  when  frefh 
cut,  appears  of  a  blueifh  white,  and  {fining  like  lead.  It  is 
micaceous,  and  minutely  fcaly  ;  eafily  broken,  and  of  a  gra¬ 
nular  and  dull  appearance  when  broken.  Its  traCt  on  piper 
is  much  darker  than  that  of  molybclasna,  which  has  a  fine  fil 
very  appearance  ;  by  which  means  they  are  eafily  diftinguiihed 
from  one  another.  Black  lead  is  too  foft  to  ftrike  fire  with 
fteel ;  it  is  infolnble  in  acids;  but  in  a  very  ftrong  fire,  when 
expofed  to  the  air  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  entirely  volatile,  leaving 
only  a  little  iron  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  filiceous  earth.  It 
may  be  decompoftd  by  deflagration  with  nitre;  but  the  com¬ 
mon  fluxes  are  not  capable  or  procuring  its  fufion.  Its- fpecific 
gravity  is  from  1.987  to  2.267.  Accoiding  to  Scheele,  this 
fubftance  confifts  of  phlogifton  combined  with  aerial  acid  :  but 
M.  Pelletier  has  fhown,  that  when  pure  it  neither  produces 
fixed  nor  inflammable  air;  both  which,  when  found,  are  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  the  fubftances  that  are  mixed  with  it.  Mr. 
Scheele  fays,  that  one  part  of  plumbago  requires  ten  of  nitre 
to  decompofe  it,  but  charcoal  only  five.  The  conclufion  drawn 
from  hence,  viz.  that  plumbago  contains  twice  as  much  phlo¬ 
gifton  as  charcoal,  however,  is  by  no  means  juft;  for  the  phlo¬ 
gifton  may  be  defended  from  the  aftion  of  the  nitre,  by  means 


we  cannot  poflibly  know,  in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other.  Dr. 
Prieftley’s  experiments  on  the  diilipation  of  charcoal  into  in¬ 
flammable  air  &\(o  fhow,  that  charcoal  is  little  or  nothing  elfe 
than  mere  phlogifton,  fo  that  no  fubftance  whatever  can  con¬ 
tain  more.  From  thefe  experiments  Mr.  Kirwan  concludes, 
that  100  parts  of  plumbago  contain  67  of  phlogifton  ;  becaufe 
100  grains  of  nitre  contain  33  of  real  nitrous  acid;  all  of  which 
are  decompofed  when  it  receives  as  much  phlogifton  as  is  ne- 
celfary'to  convert  it  into  nitrous  acid,  or  a  little  more.  But  33 
grains  of  nitrous  acid  are  converted  into  nitrous  air  by  67  grains 
of  phlogifton;  the  remaining  33  parts  may  be  water,  or  other 
volatile  fubftance.  By  the  experiments  of  Meffrs.  Gahn  and 
Hielm,  it  appears,  that  100  grains  of  plumbago,  calcined  in  a 
muffle,  loft  90  grains  in  weight ;  the  remainder  being  a  ferru¬ 
ginous  earth,  and  the  fulphureous  fmell  fhowed  that  it  contained 
fome  pyrites,  both  which  were  accidental  to  the  black  lead. 
M.  Pelletier,  however,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  affirms,  that 
plumbago  is  volatilized  in  a  ftrong  fire,  without  producing  any 
aerial  vapour  whatever;  whence  we  muft  conclude,  that  the 
plumbago  ufed  by  Scheele  had  not  been  quite  pure.  In  clofe 
veffels,  however,  all  agree  that  black  lead  fuftains  a  vehement 
fire  for  a  long  time  without  any  fentible  diminution  of  weight* 
This  is  fimilar  to  charcoal  ;  which  for  a  long  time  was  fuppofed 
to  be  indeftruftible  in  clofe  veffels  ;  but  Dr.  Prieftley  has  fhown,- 
that  in  a  very  violent  fire,  in  clofe  veffels,  charcoal  begins  to 
emit  inflammable  air,  and  continues  to  do  fo  without  any  end 
of  the  procefs  that  he  could  perceive ;  whence  it  is  probable, 
that  in  this  way  alfo  charcoal  might  be  entirely  difperfed,  pro¬ 
vided  we  could  find  veffels  capable  of  fultaining  luch  a  long  and 
vehement  heat.  No  experiments  have  been  made  with  black- 
lead  in  this  way,  either  with  the  folar  heat  in  vacuo,  or  with  a 
violent  heat  in  an  iron  or  other  ve.ffel  capable  of  refilling  a  long 
continued  heat. 

Cronftedt,  when  treating  of  this  mineral,  obferves,  that 
“  Mr.  Pott  examined  it  in  clofe  veffels,  and  Mr.  Quift  in  an 
open  fire ;  from  which  difference  in  the  mode  of  treatment, 
different  notions  had  arifen  :  becaufe  the  black-lead,  when 
treated  in  clofe  veffels,  or  when  immediately  put  into  a  ftrong 
charcoal  fire,  is  almoft  unalterable  ;  but  in  a  calcining  heat,  be¬ 
comes  almoft  entirely  volatile.  This  is  the  cafe  with  feveral 
of  the  other  mineral  phlogiftons  ;  and  from  this  we  may  in  ge¬ 
neral  learn,  how  necefi’ary  it  is  to  examine  the  mineral  bodies 
by  many  and  different  methods,  and  to  endeavour  to  multiply 
the  experiments  more  than  has  hitherto  been  done.” 

With  regard  to  the  redudtion  of  metallic  calces,  which  ought 
to  be  accomplifhed  by  this  -phlog'ijlic  fubftance.  M.  Pelletier  af¬ 
firms,  that  it  cannot  be  done  unlefs  the  black-lead  be  mixed 
with  fixed  alkali,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  charcoal  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  fuch  circumftances.  It  cannot  be  combined  with 
iron,  as  Bergman  afferts  ;  nor  with  any  other  metal,  though  it 
may  be  Amply  interfperfed  betwixt  its  particles.  M.  Pelletier 
indeed  owns,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  plumbago  found  fwirn- 
ming  over  the  melted  iron  in  large  furnaces  where  iren-ores  are 
fmelted ;  but  he  thinks  that  this  muft  have  been  naturally 
mixed  with  the  mineral.  It  is  alfo  the  only  known  plumbago 
of  a  very  diftinft  lamellar  form  ;  as  he  oblerved  in  the  pieces 
obtained  from  the  iron-works  at  Valiancy  in  the  French  pro¬ 
vince  of  Berry. 

Black-lead  is  found  of  different  kinds;  viz.  7.  Of  a  fteel- 
grained  and  dull  texture ;  naturally  black,  but  when  rubbed 
affording  a  dark  lead  colour.  2.  Of  a  granulated  and  fcaly  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  found  in  different  countries, 
as  Germany,  France,  Spain,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
America  ;  but  generally  in  fmall  quantities,  and  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities.  The  beft  fort,  however,  and  the  fitted:  of  ail 
for  making  pencils,  is  that  met  with  in  the  county  of  Cum¬ 
berland  in  England.  It  is  found  in  fuch  plenty  at  a  place 
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called  So rr&tvdalt  in  this  county,  that  hence  not  only  the 
whole  iiland  of  Britain,  but  the  whole  continent  of  Europe, 
may  be  laid  to  be  fupplied.  “  I  have  feen  (fays  M.  Magellan) 
various  fpecimens  from  different  countries  ;  but  their  coarfe 
texture  and  bad  quality  cannot  bear  any  companion  with  that 
of  Borrowdale ;  though  it  fometimes,  but  feldom,  contains  py- 
ritaceous  particles  of  iron.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  this 
mine  feemed  to  be  almoff  exhaufted  ;  but  by  digging  fome  few 
yards  through  the  ftrata  underneath,  according  to  the  advice 
of  an  experienced  miner,  whofe  opinion  had  been  long  unat¬ 
tended  to,  a  very  thick  and  rich  vein  of  the  beft  black-lead  has 
teen  difeovered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  proprietors  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  public.” 

The  principal  ufe  of  black-lead  is  for  making  pencils  for 
drawing ;  which  have  the  advantage  of  marking  paper  very 
diftinttly  for  a  time,  though  their  traces  may  afterwards  be  in- 
tirely  rubbed  out  by  foft  bread  or  elaftic  gum.  To  form  the 
pencils,  the  lead  is  cut  into  thin  parallelopipeds,  and  put  into 
quadrangular  grooves  cut  in  pieces  of  cyprefs  wood  ;  and  a  Hit 
being  glued  over,  they  are  worked  into  fmall  cylinders  like 
quills.  A  coarfer  kind  are  made  by  working  up  the  powder  of 
black-lead  with  l'ulphur,  or  fome  mucilaginous  fubftance ;  but 
thefe  anfwer  only  for  carpenters,  or  fome  very  coarfe  drawings. 
One  part  of  plumbago  with  three  of  clay,  and  fome  cows  hair, 
makes  an  excellent  coating  for  retorts,  as  it  keeps  its  form  even 
after  the  retorts  have  melted.  The  famous  crucibles  of  Ypfen 
are  formed  of  plumbago  mixed  with  clay.  Thefe  are  known  in 
Britain  by  the  name  of  Heffian  crucibles;  but  a  manufacture 
of  the  fame  kind  is  now  eftabliftied  at  Chelfea  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  where  crucibles  are  manufactured  nearly 
of  the  fame  quality  with  the  foreign  ones.  The  powder  of 
black-lead  ferves  alfo  to  cover  the  itraps  for  razors  ;  and  it  is 
with  it  that  the  caff-iron  work,  fuch  as  ffoves,  Ac.  receive  a 
glofs  on  their  furface.  An  application,  however,  perhaps  as 
ufeful  as  any  other,  is  that  of  black-lead  to  fmooth  the  furfaces 
of  wooden  work  which  are  fubjeCted  to  much  friCtion,  as 
■wooden  ferews,  packers  prefles,  Ac. ;  neither  greafy  nor  oily' 
fubftances,  nor  foapy  ointments,  produce  fuch  a  good  effect 
upon  them. 

PoifonofLE\n.  See  Lead,  and  Poison. 

Sheet  Lead.  See  Plumbery. 

LEAF,  a  part  of  a  plant  extended  into  length  and  breadth 
In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  one  fide  diftinguiffiable.  from  the 
other.  This  is  Miller’s  definition.  Linnaeus  denominates  leaves 
“  the  organs  of  motion,  or  mufcles  of  the  plant.” — The  leaves 
are  not  merely  ornamental  to  plants ;  they  ferve  very  ufeful 
purpofes,  and  make  part  of  the  organs  of  vegetation. 

The  greater  number  of  plants,  particularly  trees,  are  furnilhed 
■with  leaves ;  in  mufhrooms,  and  fhrubby  horfe-tail,  they  are 
totally  wanting.  Ludwig  defines  leaves  to  be  fibrous  and  cel¬ 
lular  procefles  of  the  plant,  which  are  of  various  figures,  but 
generally  extended  into  a  plain  membranaceous  or  Ikinny  fub¬ 
ftance.  They  are  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  footftalks  on  which 
they  Hand,  and  are  formed  by  the  expanfion  of  the  veftels  of 
the  ftalk,  among  which,  in  feveral  leaves,  the  proper  veftels 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  particular  tafte,  colour,  and  fmell,  of 
the  liquors  contained  within  them. 

By  the  expanfion  of  the  .veftels  of  the  ftalk,  are  produced 
feveral  ramifications  or  branches,  which,  crofting  each  other 
mutually,  form  a  kind  of  net;  the  rnefties  or  interltices  of 
which  are  filled  up  with  a  tender  cellular  fubftance,  called  the 
pulp,  pith,  or  parenchyma.  This  pulpy  fubftance  is  frequently 
confumed  by  certain  fmall  infefts,  whilft  the  membranous 
net  remaining  untouched  exhibits  the  genuine  fkeleton  of  the 
leaf. 

The  net  in  queftion  is  covered  externally  with  an  epidermis 
or  fcarf-fkin,  which  apDears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  fcarf- 
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fkin  of  the  ftalk,  and  perhaps  of  that  of  the  ftem.  M.  Defauf- 
fure,  a  judicious  naturalift,  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  this 
(cart-ikin,  like  that  of  the  petals,  is  a  true  baik,  compofed  it- 
felf  of  an  epidermis  and  cortical  net ;  thefe  parts  feem  to  lie 
the  organs  of  perfpiration,  which  ferve  to  diffipate  the  luper- 
fluous  juices. 

The  cortical  net  is  furniftied,  principally  on  the  furface  of  the 
leaf,  with  a  great  number  of  fuckers  or  abforbent  veftels,  de- 
liined  to  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  air.  The  upper  furface, 
turned  towards  heaven,  ferves  as  a  defence  to  the  lower,  which 
looks  downward ;  and  this  dilpofition  is  fo  efiential  to  the  ve¬ 
getable  economy,  that,  if  a  branch  is  overturned  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  deftroy  the  natural  direblion  of  the  leaves,  they 
will,  of  themfelvcs,  in  a  very  ftiort  time,  refume  their  former 
pofition ;  and  that  as  often  as  the  branch  is  thus  overturned. 

Leaves,  then,  are  ufeful  and  net-diary  organs ;  trees  periftt 
when  totally  divefted  of  them.  In  general,  plants  ftript  of 
any  of  their  leaves,  cannot  fhoot  vigoroufty :  witnefs  thofe 
which  have  undergone  the  depredations  of  inledts ;  witnefs, 
likewife,  the  very  common  practice  of  (tripping  off  fome  of  the 
leaves  from  plants,  when  we  would  fufpend  their  growth,  or 
diminifh  the  number  of  their  (hoots.  This  method  is  fome- 
times  obferved  with  corn  and  the  efculent  grades ;  and,  in  cold 
years,  is  pradtifed  on  fruit-trees  and  vines,  to  render  the  fruit 
riper  and  better  coloured :  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  proper  to  wait 
till  the  fruits  have  acquired  their  full  bulk,  as  the  leaves  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  their  growth,  but  hinder,  when  too  numerous, 
that  exquifite  rectifying  of  the  juices,  which  is  fo  necefiary  to 
render  them  delicious  and  palatable. 

When  vegetation  ceafes,  the  organs  of  perfpiration  and  in- 
fpiration  become  fuperfluous.  Plants,  therefore,  are  not  al¬ 
ways  adorned  with  leaves  :  they  produce  new  ones  every  year  ; 
and  every  year  the  greater  part  are  totally  divefted  of  them,  and 
remain  naked  during  the  winter.  See  Plant. 

Leaf  InfeB.  See  Cimex. 

Leaf,  in  clocks  and  watches,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
notches  of  their  pinions. 

Gold- Leaf,  ufually  fignifies  fine  gold  beaten  into  plates  of 
an  exceeding  thinnefs,  which  are  well  known  in  the  aits  of 
gilding,  Ac.  The  preparation  of  gold-leaf,  according  to  Dr. 
Lewis,  is  as  follows  : 

“  The  gold  is  melted  in  a  black-lead  crucible,  with  fome 
borax,  in  a  wind-furnace,  called  by  the  workmen  a  wind  hole  : 
as  foon  as  it  appears  in  perfect  fufion,  it  is  poured  out  into  an 
iron  ingot  mould,  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  previoufly  greafed,  and  heated,  fo  S3  to 
make  the  tallow  run  and  fmoke,  but  not  to  take  flame.  The 
bar  of  gold  is  made  red-hot,  to  burn  off  the  unCtuous  matter, 
and  forged  on  an  anvil  into  a  long  plate,  which  is  further  ex¬ 
tended,  by  being  pnffed  repeatedly  between  pohftied  fteel 
rollers,  till  it  becomes  a  ribbon  as  thin  as  paper.  Formerly 
the  whole  of  this  extenfion  was  procured  by  means  of  the 
hammer,  and  fome  of  the  French  workmen  are  ftili  faid  to 
follow  the  fame  practice  :  but  the  ufe  of  the  flatting-mill  both 
abridges  the  operation,  and  renders  the  plate  of  more  uniform 
thicknefs.  The  ribbon  is  divided  by  compaffcs,  and  cut  with 
Iheers  into  equal  pieces,  which  confequeritly  are  of  equal 
weights :  thefe  are  forged  on  an  anvil  till  they  are  an  inch 
fquare  ;  and  afterwards  well  nealed,  to  correct  the  rigidity 
which  the  metal  has  contraSed  in  the  hammering  and  flatting. 
Two  ounces  of  gold,  or  960  grains,  the  quantity  which  the 
workmen  ufually  melt  at  a  time,  make  150  of  thefe  fquares, 
whence  each  of  them  weighs  fix  grains  and  two-fifths ;  and  as 
902  grains  of  gold  make  a  cubic  inch,  the  thicknefs  of  tike 
fquare  plates  is  about  the  766th  part  of  an  inch. 

“In  order  to  the  further  extenfion  of  thefe  pieces  into  fine 
leaves,  it  is  necetfary  to  interpofc  fome  fmooth  body  between 
T  t  ■  1 
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them  and  the  hammer,  for  foftening  Its  blow,  and  defending 
them  from  the  rudenefs  of  its  immediate  aftion  :  as  alfo,  to 
place  between  every  two  of  the  pieces  fome  proper  interme¬ 
dium,  which,  while  it  prevents  their  uniting  together,  or  in¬ 
juring  one  another,  may  fuffer  them  freely  to  extend.  Both 
thefe  ends  are  anfwered  by  certain  animal  membranes. 

“  The  gold-beaters  ufe  three  kinds  of  membranes  ;  for  the 
outfide  cover,  common  parchment  made  of  fheep-ikin  ;  for 
interlaying  with  the  gold,  firft  the  fmootheft  and  clofeft  vellum, 
made  of  calf-lkin  ;  and  afterwards  the  much  finer  fkins  of  ox- 
gut,  ftript  oft  from  the  large  ftraight  gut  flit  open,  curioufiy 
prepared  on  ptrrpofe  for  this  ufe,  and  hence  called  gold-bealer’ s 
Jkin.  The  preparation  of  thefe  laft  is  a  diftinct  bufinefs,  prac- 
tifed  by  only  tv/o  or  three  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  fome  of  the 
particulars  of  which  I  have  not  fatisfa&orily  learned.  The 
general  procefs  is  faid  to  confift,  in  applying  one  upon  another, 
by  the  fmooth  fidts,  in  a  moift  ftate,  in  which  they  readily 
cohere  and  unite  infeparably  ;  ftretching  them  on  a  frame,  and 
carefully  feraping  off  the  fat  and  rough  matter,  fo  as  to  leave 
only  the  fine  exterior  membrane  of  the  gut  ;  beating  them 
between  double  leaves  of  paper,  to  force  out  what  undluofity 
may  remain  in  them  ;  moillening  them  once  or  twice  with  an 
infuiion  of  warm  fpices  ;  and  laftly,  drying  and  preffing  them. 
It  is  faid,  that  fome  calcined  gypfurn,  or  plafter  of  Paris,  is 
rubbed  with  a  hare’s  foot  both  on  the  vellum  and  the  ox-gut 
Ikins,  which  fills  up  fuch  minute  holes  as  may  happen  in  them, 
and  prevents  the  gold-leaf  from  flicking,  as  it  would  do  to  the 
finiple  animal-membrane.  It  is  obfervable,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  vaft  extent  to  which  the  gold  is  beaten  between  thefe 
Ikins,  and  the  great  tenuity  of  the  fkins  themfelves,  yet  t,hey 
fuftain  continual  repetitions  of  the  procefs  for  feveral  months, 
without  extending  or  growing  thinner.  Our  workmen  find, 
that,  after  70  or  80  repetitions,  the  fkins,  though  they  con¬ 
tract  no  flaw,  will  no  longer  permit  the  gold  to  extend  between 
them  ;  but  that  they  may  be  again  rendered  fit  for  ufe  by 
impregnating  them  with  the  virtue  which  they  have  loft,  and 
that  even  holes  in  them  may  be  repaired  by  the  dexterous  ap¬ 
plication  of  fiefh  pieces  of  fkin  :  a  nficrofcopical  examination 
of  fome  fkins  that  had  been  long  ufed  plainly  fhowed  thefe 
repairs.  The  method  of  reftoring  their  virtue  is  faid  in  the 
Encyclopedic  to  be,  by  interlaying  them  with  leaves  of  paper 
moiltencd  with  vinegar  white-wine,  beating  them  for  a  whole 
day,  and  afterwards  rubbing  them  over  as  at  firft  with  plafter 
ot  Paris..  The  gold  is  faid  to  extend  between  them  more 
eafily,  after  they  have  been  ufed  a  little,  than  when  they 
are  new. 

“  The- beating  of  the  gold  is  performed  on  a  fmooth  block 
of  black  marble,  weighing  from  200  to  600  pounds,  the 
heavier  the  better  •  about  nine  inches  fquare  on  the  upper 
furface,  and'  fometimes  lefs,  fitted  into  the  middle  of  a  wooden 
frame,  about  two  feet  fquare,  fo  as  that  the  furface  of  the 
marble  and  the  frame  form  one  continuous  plane..  Three  of 
the  fides  are  furnifhed  with  a  high  ledge  ;  and  the  front,  which 
is  open,  has  a  leather  flap  faftened  to  it,,  which  the  gold-beater 
takes  before  him  as  an  apron,  for  preferving  the  fragments  of 
gold  that  fall  off.  Three  hammers  are  employed,  all  of  them 
with  two  round  and  fomewhat  convex  faces,  though  commonly 
the  workman  ufes  only  one  of  the  faces  :  the  firft,  called  the 
culch -hammer,.  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter,,  and  weighs  1.5 
or  16  pounds,  and  fometimes  20,  though  few  Workmen  can 
manage  thofe  of  this  laft  fize  :  the  fecond,  called  the  Jhadering- 
hammer ,  weighs  about  12  pounds,  and  is  about  the  fame 
diameter  :  the  third,  called  the  gold-hammer ,  or  jiinjhing-ham- 
mer,  weighs  10  or  1 1  pounds,,  and. is  nearly  of  the  fame  width. 
The  French  ufe  four  hammers,,  differing  both  in  fize  and  fhape 
irom  thofe  of  our  workmen  :  they  have-  only  one  face,  being 
In.  figure  truncated  cones,.  The  fit  ft  has,  very  little  convexity. 


is  near  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  14  or  pounds  r 
the  fecond  is  more  convex  than  the  firft,  about  an  inch  narrower* 
and  fcarcely  half  its  weight :  the  third,  {till  more  convex,  is 
only  about  two  inches  wide,  and  four  or  five  pounds  in  weight  S- 
the  fourth  or  finifhing  hammer  is  near  as  heavy  as  the  firft,  but 
narrower  by  an  inch,  and  the  mod  convex  of  all.  As  thefe 
hammers  differ  fo  remarkably  from  ours,  I  thought  proper  to 
infert  them,  leaving  the  workmen  to  judge  what  advantage 
one  fet  may  have  above  the  other. 

“  A  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  pieces  of  gold  are  interlaid 
with  leaves  of  vellum,  three  or  four  inches  fquare,  one  vellum 
leaf  being  placed  between  every  two  of  the  pieces,  and  about 
20  more  of  the  vellum  leaves  on  the  outfides;  over  thefe  is 
drawn  a  parchment  cafe,  open  at  both  ends,  and  over  this 
another  in  a  contrary  direction,  fo  that  the  affemblage  of  gold 
and  vellum  leaves  is  kept  tight  and  clofe  on  all  fides.  The 
whole  is  beaten  with  the  heavieft  hammer,  and  every  now  and 
then  turned  uplide  down,  till  the  gold  is  ftretched  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  vellum  ;  the  cafe  being  from  time  to  time  opened 
for  difeovering  how  the  extenfion  goes  on,  and  the  packet,  at 
times,  bent  and  rolled  as  it  were  between  the  hands,  for  pro¬ 
curing  fufficient  freedom  to  the  gold,  or,  as  the  workmen,  fay, 
to  make  the  gold  work.  The  pieces,  taken  out  from  between 
the  vellum  leaves,  are  cut  in  four  with  a  fteel  knife ;  and  the 
600  divifions,  hence  refulting,  are  interlaid,,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  with  pieces  of  the  ox-gut  {kins  five  inches  fquare.  The 
beating  being  repeated  with  a  lighter  hammer  till  the  golden 
plates  have  again  acquired  the  extent  of  the  Ikins,  they  are  a. 
fecond  time  divided  in  four:  the  inftrument  ufed  for  this  di- 
vilion  is  a  piece  of  cane  cut  to  an  edge,  the  leaves  being  now 
fo  light,  that  the  moifture  of  the  air  or  breath  condenfmg  on 
a  metalline  knife  would  occafion  them  to  ftick  to  it.  Thefe 
laft  divifions  being  fo  numerous,  that  the  Ikins  necefiary  for 
interpoiing  between  them  would  make  the  packet  too  thick, 
to  be  beaten  at  once,  they  are  parted  into  three  parcels,  which 
are  beaten  feparately,  with  the  fmalleft  hammer,  till  they  are 
ftretched  for  the  third  time  to  the  fize  of  the  fkins  :  they  are 
now  found  to  be  reduced  to  the  greateft  thinnefs  they  will 
admit  of ;  and  indeed  many  of  them,  before  this  period,  break 
or  fail.  The  French  workmen,  according  to  the  minute  detail 
of  this  procefs  given  in  the  Encyclopedic ,  repeat  the  divifion  and  ; 
i’ne  beating  once  more  ;  but  as  the  fquares  of  gold,  taken  for 
the  firft  operation,  have  four  times  the  area  of  thofe  ufed 
among  us,  the  number  of  leaves  from  an  equal  area  is  the  fame 
in  both  methods,  viz.  16  from  a  fquare  inch..  In  the  beating,, 
however  fimple  the  procefs  appears  to  be,  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
drefs  is  requifite,  for  applying  the  hammers  fo  as  to  extend  the 
metal  uniformly  from  the  middle  to  the  fides :  one  improper 
blow  is  apt  not  only  to  break  the  gold  leaves,  but  to  cut  the 
ikins, 

“  After  the  laft  beating,  the  leaves  are  taken  up  by  the 
end  of  a  cane  inftrument,  and,  being  blown  flat  on  a  leather- 
cuftuon,  are  cut  to  a  fize,  one  by  one,  with  a  fquare  frame: 
of  cane  made  of  a  proper  fharpnefs,  or  with  a  frame  of-  wood 
edged  with  cane:  they  are  then  fitted  into  books  of  25  leaves 
each,  the  paper  of  which  is-well  fmoothed,  and  rubbed  with 
red-bole  to  prevent  their  {ticking  to  it.  The  French,  for  fizing 
the  leaves,  ufe  only  the  cane  knife  ;  cutting  them  firft  ftraight 
on  one  fide,  fitting  them  into  the  book  by  the  ftraight  fide,, 
and  then  paring  oft’  the  fuperfluous;  parts  of  the  gold  about 
the  edges  of  the  book.  The  fize  of  the  French  gold  leaves - 
is  from  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  inches  to  three  and  three 
quarters  fquare ;  that  of  ours,  from  three  inches -  to.  three  and 
three- eighths. 

“  The  procefs  of  gold-beating  is  confiderabfy  influenced  by 
the  weather.  In  wet  weather,  the  {kins  grow  fomewhat  damp, 
and  in  this  ftate  make  the  extenfion  of  the  gold  more  tedious 
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The  French  are  faid  to  dry  and  prefs  them  at  every  time  of 
ufing ;  with  care  not  to  overdry  them,  which  would  render 
them  unfit  for  farther  fervice.  Our  workmen  complain  more 
of  froft,  which  appears  to  affeCl  the  metalline  leaves  them- 
felves :  in  froft,  a  gold-leaf  cannot  eafily  be  blown  Hat,  but 
breaks,  wrinkles,  or  runs  together. 

“  Gold-leaf  ought  to  be  prepared  from  the  frneft  gold  ;  as 
the  admixture  of  other  metals,  though  in  too  fm all  a  propor¬ 
tion  to  fenfibly  affeCt  the  colour  of  the  leaf,  would  diipofe  it 
to  lofe  of  its  beauty  in  the  air.  And  indeed  there  is  little 
temptation  to  the  workman  to  ufe  any  other ;  the  greater 
hardnefs  of  alloyed  gold  occaiioning  as  much  to  be  loft  in  point 
of  time  and  labour,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  leaves  that 
break,  as  can  be  gained  by  any  quantity  of  alloy  that  would 
not  be  at  once  difcoverable  by  the  eye.  All  metals  render 
gold  harder  and  more  difficult  of  extenlion  :  even  filver,  which 
in  this  refpeCl  feems  to  alter  its  quality  lefs  than  any  other 
metal,  produces  with  gold  a  mixture  lenfibly  harder  than  either 
of  them  feparately,  and  this  hardnefs  is  in  no  art  more  felt 
than  in  the  gold-beater’s.  The  French  are  faid  to  prepare 
what  is  called  the  green  gold-leaf,  from  a  compofition  of  one 
part  of  copper  and  two  of  filver  with  eighty  of  gold.  But 
this  is  probably  a  miftake  :  for  fuch  an  admixture  gives  no 
greennefs  to  gold  :  and  I  have  been  informed  by  our  workmen, 
that  this  kind  of  leaf  is  made  from  the  fame  fine  gold  as  the 
higheft  gold-coloured  fort,  the  greenilh  hue  being  only  a  fuper- 
ficial  teint  induced  upon  the  gold  in  fome  part  of  the  procefs  : 
this  greeniffi  leaf  is  little  otherwife  ufed  than  for  the  gilding  of 
certain  books. 

“  But  though  the  gold-beater  cannot  advantageoufiy  dimi- 
niffi  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  leaf  by  the  admixture  of  any 
other  fubftance  with  the  gold,  yet  means  have  been  contrived, 
for  fome  particular  pnrpofes,  of  faving  the  precious  metal,  by 
producing  a  kind  of  leaf  called  party-gold,  whofe  bafis  is  filver, 
and  which  has  only  a  fuperficial  coat  of  gold  upon  one  lide  : 
a  thick  leaf  of  filver  and  a  thinner  one  of  gold,  laid  flat  on 
one  another,  heated  and  preffed  together,  unite  and  cohere  ; 
and  being  then  beaten  into  fine  leaves,  as  in  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
cefs,  the  gold,  though  its  quantity  is  only  about  one-fourth  of 
that  of  the  filver,  continues  every  where  to  cover  it,  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  former  keeping  pace  with  that  of  the  latter.” 

LEAGUE,  a  meafure  of  length,  containing  more  or  fewer 
geometrical  paces,  according  to  the  different  ufages  and  cuftoms 
of  countries.  A  league  at  fea,  where  it  is  chiefly  ufed  by  us, 
being  a  land-meafure  moftly  peculiar  to  the  French  and  Ger¬ 
mans,  contains  3000  geometrical  paces,  or  three  Englifh  miles. 

The  French  league  fometimes  contains  the  fame  meafure,  and 
in  fome  parts  of  France  it  confifts  of  3300  paces:  the  mean 
or  common  league  confifts  of  2400  paces,  and  the  little  league 
of  2000.  The  Spanifti  leagues  are  larger  than  the  French,  17 
Spanilh  leagues  making  a  degree,  or  20  French  leagues,  or  69-t 
Englifh  ftatute  miles.  The  Dutch  and  German  leagues  con¬ 
tain  each  four  geographical  miles.  The  Perfian  leagues  are 
pretty  near  of  the  fame  extent  with  the  Spanifti ;  that  is,  they 
are  equal  to  four  Italian  miles  :  which  is  pretty  near  to  what 
Herodotus  calls  the  length  of  the  Perfian  paiafang,  which 
contained  30  ftadia,  eight  whereof,  according  to  Strabo,  make 
a  mile.  The  word  comes  from  huca,  or  levgn,  an  ancient 
Gaulilh  word  for  an  itinerary  meafure,  and  retained  in  that 
fenfe  by  the  Romans.  Some  derive  the  word  leuca  from  ,\suxo;, 

“  white  as  the  Gauls,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  marked 
the  fpaces  and  diftances  of  their  roads  with  white  ftones,. 

League,  an  alliance  or  confederacy  between  princes  anti 
ftates  for  their  mutual  aid,  either  in  attacking  loms  sommoii 
enemy,  or  in  defending  themfelves..  The  word  comes  from 
liga,  which  in  the  corrupt  Latin  was  ufed  for  a  confederacy  .* 
jfya  quit  cum  alio  Ugatur . 
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Leagues,  among  the  Greeks,  were  of  three  forts :  i.'ZrtovZr„ 
XeySrpo;,  or  JEifijyij,  whereby  both  parties  were  obliged  to  ceafe 
from  hollilities,  without  even  molefting  the  allies  of  each  other; 
2.  whereby  they  engaged  to  lend  affiftance  t  each 

other  in  cafe  of  invafion  *  and,  3.  Xuaizap/ia,  whereby  they 
engaged  to  have  the  fame  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  afiift 
each  other  upon  all  occafions.  All  thefe  leagues  were  con¬ 
firmed  with  oaths  and  imprecations,  and  facrifices.  The 
viftims  mod  generally  ufed  were  a  boar,  ram,  or  goat,  fome¬ 
times  all  three  j  and  fometimes  bulls  and  lambs.  They  cut  out 
the  tefticles  of  the  animal,  and  flood  upon  them  while  they 
fvvore ;  and  fome  of  the  hair  of  the  viCtim  was  diftributed  to 
all  prefent.  Then  they  cut  the  animal’s  throat,  which  was 
called  ocy.icc  retyvciv,  in  Latin,  fence  faidus. — This  done,  they 
repeated  their  oaths  and  imprecations,  calling  the  gods  to 
witnefs  the  honelly  of  their  intentions.  A  libation  was  then 
made  of  wine,  which  at  this  time  was  mixed,  to  imply  their 
conjunction  and  union  :  while  this  was  pouring  out,  they  prayed 
that  the  blood  of  him  who  fhould  break  the  treaty  might  be 
poured  out  in  like  manner.  Upon  thefe  occafions  no  part  of 
the  viCtim  was  eaten.  Still  further  to  increafe  the  folemnity 
o£  this  obligation,  the  league  was  engraven  upon  brafs, 
fixed  up  in  places  of  public  concourfe,  and  fometimes  read  at 
the  folemn  games.  Some  exchanged  certain  XujU.S’&Act  or 
tejfera  upon  the  occafion,  and  frequently  fent  ambaffadors,  oh 
lome  appointed  day,  to  keep  them  in  mind  of  their  engage¬ 
ments  to  each  other. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Romans  in  making  leagues  were 
performed  by  the  Feciales..  See  Feciales. 

Leagues  of  the  Grfons,  are  a  part  of  Switzerland,  confift- 
ing  of  three  fubdivifions,  via.  the  upper  league,  the  league  of 
the  houfe  of  God,  and  the  league  of  the  ten  jarifdiftions. 
See  the  article  Grisons.. 

The  League,  by  way  of  eminence,  denotes  that  famous  one 
on  foot  in  France  from  the  year  157610  1593.  Its  intent 
was  to  prevent  the  fucceffion  of  Henry  IV.  who  was  of  the 
reformed  religion,  to  the  crown  >  and  it  ended  with  his  abju¬ 
ration  of  that  faith.  The  leaguers,  or  confederates,  were  of 
three  kinds.  The  zealous  leaguers  aimed  at  the  utter  deftruCtion 
not  only  of  the  Huguenots,  but  aifo  of  the  miniftry.  The 
Spatiijh  leaguers  had  principally  in  view  the  transferring  the 
crown  of  France  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the  infanta  his 
daughter.  The  moderate  leaguers  aimed  only  at  the  extirpation 
of  Calvinifm,  without  any  alteration  of  the  government. 

LEAK,  at  fea,  is  a  hole  in  the  fliip,  through  which  the 
water  comes  in.  A  fliip  is  faid  to  fprirtg  a  leak  when  file  be¬ 
gins  to  hah,  or  to  let  in  the  water.  The  manner  of  flopping  a 
leak  is  to  put  into  it  a  plug  wrapped  in  oakum  and  well  tarred, 
or  in  a  tarpawling  clout,  which  keeps  out  the  w-ater,  or  nail¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  fheet  lead  on  the  place.  Seamen  fometimes  (top 
a  leak  by  thrufting  a  pieceof  fait  beef  into  it..  The  fsa  nvater, 
fays  Mr.  Boyle,  being  frelher  than  the  brine  imbibed  by  the 
beef,  penetrates  into  its  body,  and  caufes  it  t-cu  fwell  fo  as  to 
bear  ftrongly  againft  the  edges  of  the  broken  plank,  and  there¬ 
by  flops  the  influx  of  the  water. — A  ready  w  ay  to  find  a  leak 
in  a  fliip  is  to  apply  the  narrower  end  of  a  fpeaking  trumpet 
to  the  eaiy  and  the  other  to  the  fide  of  the  fliip  where  the 
leak  is  fuppofed  to  be;  then  the  noife  of  the  water  iffning  in 
at  the  leak  will  be  heard  dillinCtly,  whereby. it: may  be  dif- 
c overt d. 

LEAKAGE,  the  (late  of  a  vcffel  that  leaks, .  or  lets  water 
or  other  liquid  ooze  in  or  out. 

Leakage,  in  commerce,  is- sn  allowance  of  13  per  cent,  in 
the  cutloms,  allowed  to  impiprters  of  wines  for  the  walle  or 
damage  it  is- fuppofetL  to  have  received  in  the  paffage  :  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  two  barrels  in  22  is  alfo  made  to  the  brewers  of  ale 
and.  beer  by  the  exeifc-office,  - 
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LEAKE  (Richard),  unifier  gunner  of  England,  was  born 
at  Harwich  in  1629,  and  was  bvc-d  to  the  fea.  At  the  lefto- 
ration  he  was  made  mafter-gunner  of  the  Princeis,  a  fiigate 
of  fifty  guns ;  and  in  the  firft  Dutch  war  diilinguiihed  him- 
felf  by  his  {kill  and  bravery  in  two  extraordinary  adtions ;  one 
againft  15  fail  of  Dutch  men  of  war  5  and  another  in  1667 
againft  two  Danes  in  the  Baltic,  in  which  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  Prir.cefs  being  killed  or  defperately  wounded, 
the  command,  according  to  the  rules  of  war  at  that  time,  fell 
to  the  gunner.  In  1669  he  was  promoted  to  be  gunner  of 
the  Royal  Prince,  a  firft-rate  man  of  war.  He  was  engaged, 
with  his  two  fons  Henry  and  John,  in  the  battle  againtt  Van 
Tromp,  in  1673  ;  when  the  Royal  Prince  had  all  her  mails 
rfhot  away,  near  400  of  her  men  killed  and  difabled,  and  moft 
of  her  upper  tier  of  guns  difmounted.  As  ffie  lay  thus  like  a 
wreck,  a  great  Dutch  man  of  war  came  down  upon  her  with 
two  fire-fhips,  either  to  burn  or  carry  her  oft' ;  and  Captain 
Rooke,  afterwards  Sir  George,  thinking  it  impoffible  to  defend 
her,  ordered  the  men  to  fave  their  lives,  and  the  colours  to  be 
ft ruck.  Mr.  Leake  hearing  this,  ordered  the  lieutenant  off 
the  quarter-deck,  and  took  the  command  upon  himfelf,  fay¬ 
ing,  “  The  Royal  Prince  ffiall  never  be  given  up  to  the  enemy 
while  I  am  alive  to  defend  her.”  The  undaunted  fpirit  of  the 
Brave  gunner  infpired  the  fmall  refidue  of  the  ftnp’s  company 
with  refolution  :  they  returned  with  alacrity  to  the  fight,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  this  valiant  gunner  and  his  two  Tons, 
funk  both  the  fire-fhips,  and  obliged  the  man  of  war  to  fleer 
-off;  and  having  thus  faved  the  Royal  Prince,  he  brought  her 
into  Chatham.  But  Mr.  Leake’s  joy  in  obtaining  this  vi&Qry 
was. damped  by  the  lofs  of  Henry,  his  eldeft  fon,  who  was  killed 
near  him.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Leake  was  preferred  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  yacht,  and  alfo  made  gunner  of  Whitehall.  In 
16 y 7  he  obtained  a  grant  for  life  of  the  office  of  mafter- 
gunner  of  England,  and  ftore-keeper  of  the  ordnance  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  By  thefe  pofts  he  had  full  fcope  for  his  genius.  He 
accordingly,  among  other  things,  invented  the  cufhee-piece  ; 
and  contrived  to  fire  a  mortar  by  the  blaft  of  a  piece,  which 
lias  been  ufed  ever  fince.  He  was  alfo  the  principal  contriver 
..of  what  the  French  call  infenials,  ufed  at  the  bombardment  at 
St.  Malo.es  in  1693.  Mr,  Leake  had  a  furprifing  genius  for 
all  inventions  of  this  kind;  and  had  frequent  trials  of  tk ill 
with  French  and  Dutch  gunners  and  engineers  in  Woolwich 
warren,  at  which  king  Charles  II.  and  the  duke  of  York  were 
often  prefent,  and  he  never  failed  to  excel  all  his  competitors  : 
nor  was  he  lefs  Iki lied  in  the  art  of  making' compofitions  for 
fireworks ;  of  which  he  likewife  made  frequent  trials  with 
equal  fuccefs. 

Leake  {Sir  John),  an  Engliffi  admiral,  diftinguifiied  by 
his  bravery  and  fuccefs,  was  born  in  1656,  and  was  taught 
mathematics  and  gunnery  by  Mr.  Richard  Leake  his  father, 
who  was  mafter-gunner  of  England.  Entering  early  into  the 
navy,  he  diilinguiihed  himfelf  under  his  father  in  1673,  in 
the  memorable  engagement  between  Sir  Edward  Spragg  and 
Van  Tromp,  when  but  1 6  years  of  age;  and  being  afterwards 
made  captain,  lie  fignalized  himfelf,  among  other  occafions, 
by  executing  the  defperate  attempt  of  convoying  fome  victual¬ 
lers  into  Londonderry,  which  obliged  the  enemy  to  raife  the 
fiege ;  and  at  the  famous  battle  of  La  Hogue.  In  1702, 
being  made  commodore  of  a  fquadron,  he  deftroyed  the 
French  trade  and  fettlements  at  Newfoundland,  and  reltored 
the  Englifli  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  whole  ifland.  On  his 
return  he  was  created  rear-admiral ;  foon  after,  he  was  made 
-vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  was  afterwards  knighted.  He 
was  engaged  with  admiral  Rooke  in  taking  Gibraltar  :  foon 
after  which,  he  particularly  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  general 
engagement  off  Malaga  ;  when  commanding  the  leading  fqua- 
clru,n  o.f  the  van,  coniifting  only  of  fix  lhips,  he  drove  that  of 


the  enemy,  confining  of  13,  out  of  the  line  of  battle, 
difabled  that  they  never  returned  to  the  fight.  In  1703  he 
relieved  Gibraltar,  which  the  French  had  befieged  by  fea,  and 
the  Spaniards  by  land,  fo  feafonably,  that  the  enemy  was  to 
have  attacked  the  town  that  very  night  in  feveral  places,  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  themfclves  mailers  of  it.  Five 
hundred  Spaniards  had,  by  the  help  of  rope-ladders,  climbed 
up  the  rocks  by  a  'way  that  war  thought  inacceffible.  At  the 
fame  time  they  had  got  a  great  number  of  boats  to  land  3000 
men  at  the  New  Mole,  wlio,  by  making  a  vigorous  affault  on 
the  fide  next  the  fea,  were  to  draw  the  garrifon  to  oppofe  that 
attack,  while  the  300  concealed  men  ruffied  into  the  town. 
Thefe  being  the  next  day  drawn  by  hunger  out  of  their  am- 
bufeade,  were  difeovered  ;  on  which  Sir  John  affifting  the 
garrifon  with  failors  and  marines,  they  were  attacked  with  fuch 
vigour,  that,  though  they  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  furrender 
to  the  Englifli,  190  common  foldiers  and  30  officers  took 
quarter ;  200  were  killed  on  the  fpot ;  and  the  reft,  who- en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  their  efcape,  fell  headlong  down  the  rock. 
He  was  foon  after  made  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and  then 
twice  relieved  that  fortrefs.  The  la  ft  time,  he  attacked  five 
ihips  of  the  French  fleet  coming  out  of  the  bay,  of  whom 
two  were  taken,  and  two  ran  aihore  and  were  deftroyed  :  baron 
Pointi  died  foon  after,  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  the  battle  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  enemy  railed  the  fiege.  In  the1  year 
17 °5»  Sir  John  was  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  ; 
and  the  next  year  relieved  that  city,  when  it  was  reduced  to 
the  laft  extremity,  and  obliged  king  Philip  to  raife  the  fiege. 
Soon  after  he  took  the  city  of  Carthagena;  from  whence  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Alicant  and  Joyce,  both  thefe  fubmitted  to  him; 
and  he  concluded  the  exploits  of  that  year  with  the  reduction 
of  the  city  and  ifland  of  Majorca.  Upon  his  return  home, 
prince  George  of  Denmark  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  ring  va¬ 
lued  at  400I.  and  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  ioool.  from 
the  queen  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices.  Upon  the  unhappy 
death  of  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  in  1707,  he  was  made  admirat 
of  the  white,  and  commander  in  chief  of  her  majefty’s  fleet ; 
and  the  next  year,  furprifing  a  convoy  of  the  enemy’s  corn, 
he  fent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  thus  faved  both  that  city  and  the 
confederate  army  from  the  danger  of  famine  :  foon  after,  con¬ 
voying  the  new  queen  of  Spain  to  king  Charles  her  confort, 
her  majefty  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  diamond  ring  of  50 o 
pounds  value.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
which  he  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  king  Charles ;  and  foon 
after 'affifted  the  lord  Stanhope  in  the  conqueft  of  Minorca. 
Then  returning  home,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council 
to  the  lord  high  admiral  ;  and  in  1709,  was  made  rear-admiral 
of  Great  Britain.  He  was  feveral  times  chofen  member  of 
parliament  for  Rochefter  ;  and  in  1712  conducted  the  Englifh. 
forces  to  take  poffeffion  of  Dunkirk.  But  upon  the  acceffion 
of  king  George  I.  he  was  fuperfeded,  and  allowed  a  penfion 
of  600I.  a-year.  After  this  he  lived  privately  till  his  death, 
which  happened  at  his  houfe  in  Greenwich  in  1720. 

Leake  (Stephen  Martin,  Efq.)  fon  of  Captain  Martin, 
went  through  different  ranks  in  the  heralds’  college  till  he 
came  to  be  Garter.  He  was  the  fit  ft  perfon  who  wrote  pro- 
feffedly  on  our  Englifh  coins,  two  editions  of  his  “  Hiftorical 
Account”  of  which  were  publifhed  by  him  with  plates,  under 
the  title  of  Nummi  Britannici  Htjlona ,  London,  1726,  8vo  ; 
the  fecond,  much  improved,  London,  1745,  8vo.  He  print¬ 
ed,  in  1730,  “  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Leake,  knight,  admiral 
of  the  fleet,”  &c.  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a  confiderable 
eftate  ;  which  the  Admiral  devifed  to  truftees  for  the  life  of  hi» 
fon  for  life;  and  upon  his  death  to  Captain  Martin  (who 
married  Lady  Leake’s  fiftef)  and  his  heirs :  By  which  means 
it  came  to  the  Captain’s  fon  ;  who,  in  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Leake,  wrote  an  accurate  account  of  his  life,  of 
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which  only  50  copies  were  printed.  In  j*>66  he  printed  alfo 
50  copies  of  “  The  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,”  ^to. 
He  died  in  177,3  ;  and  was  buried  in  his  chancel  in  the  pariffi- 
church  of  Thorp  in  Eilex,  of  which  manor  he  was  lord. 

LEANDER,  in  poetic  hiftory,  a  young  man  of  Abydos  in 
Afia,  He  ufed  to  fwim  over  the  Hellefpcnt  by  night  to  vifit 
Hero,  his  miftrels,  who  fet  forth  a  light  to  guide  him  :  but  in 
a  tempeftuous  winter-night  he  was  drowned ;  upon  which 
Hero  feeing  him  dead  on  the  Chore,  cad:  herfelf  headlong  f,  om 
the  tower,  and  died  alfo.  See  Hero. 

LEAO,  in  natural  hiftory',  a  mineral  fubftance  approaching 
to  the  nature  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  found  in  the  Eatt  Indies,  and 
of  great  ufe  in  the  Chinefe  pore  lain  manufactures,  being  the 
fined  blue  they  are  poffeffed  of.  This  done  is  forvp.d  in  the 
drata  of  pit-coal,  or  in  thofe  of  a  yellowifh  or  reddiffi  earth  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  veins  of  coal.  There  are  often  found 
pieces  of  it  lying  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  thefe  are  a 
fure  indication  that  more  wili  be  found  on  dipping.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  found  in  oblong  pieces  of  the  fize  of  a  finger,  not  round, 
but  flat.  Some  of  this  is  very  fine,  and  lome  coarfe  and  of  a 
bad  colour.  The  latter  is  very  common  ;  but  the  -fine  fort  is 
fcarce,  and  greatly  valued.  It  is  not  eafy  to  didinguifh  them 
at  fight,  but  they  are  found  by  experiment ;  and  the  trying 
one  piece  is  generally  fufficient  forjudging  of  the  whole  mine, 
for  all  that  is  found  in  the  fame  place  is  ufually  of  the  fame  fort. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  for  ufe  is  this  :  They  fird  wa(h  it 
very  clean,  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth,  or  any  other  foulnefs  it 
may' have:  they  then  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  their  baking  fur¬ 
naces  ;  and  when  it  has  been  thus  calcined  for  three  or  four 
hours,  it  is  taken  out,  and  powdered  very  tine  in  large  mortars 
of  porcelain,  with  done  pedles  faced  with  iron.  When  the 
powder  is  perfedly  fine,  they  pour  in  boiling  water,  and  grind 
that  with  the  red  ;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  incorporated, 
they  add  more,  and  finally  pour  it  off  after  fome  time  fettling. 
The  remainder  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  which  is  the  coarfer 
part,  they  grind  again  with  more  water  ;  and  fo  on  till  they' 
have  made  the  whole  fine,  excepting  a  little  dirt  or  grit.  When 
this  is  done,  all  the  liquors  are  mixed  together,  and  well  ftirred. 
They’  are  differed  to  Hand  two  or  three  minutes  after  this,  and 
then  poured  off  with  the  powder  remaining  in  them  :  this  is 
differed  to  lubfide  gradually,  and  is  the  fine  blue  tiled  in  their 
bed:  works,  our  common  fmalt  ferving  for  the  blue  of  all  the 
common  china  ware. 

LEAP,  in  mufic,  is  when  the  fong  does  not  proceed  by  con¬ 
joint  degrees,  as  when  between  each  note  there  is  an  interval 
of  a  third,  a  fourth,  fifth,  &c. 

Leaf- Yetfr.  See  Year,  and  Chronology. 

Lovers  Leap.  See  Leucata. 

LEAPING,  or  Vaulting,  was  an  exercife  much  ufed 
both  amongd  the  Greeks  and  Homans.  The  Grecians  called 
it  AA fxa,  and  performed  it  with  weights  upon  their  heads  and 
ffioulders.  Sometimes  they  carried  the  weights  in  their  hands, 
which  were  of  different  figures,  but  generally  oval,  and  made 
with  holes,  or  covered  with  thongs,  through  whi  h  the  con¬ 
tenders  put  their  fingers.  Thefe  weights  were  called  Wl^pec. 
The  conted  was,  who  could  leap  the  highed  and  tarthed.  The 
place  from  whence  they  jumped  was  called  Bsthjp,  and  that  to 
which  they  leaped  E o~/.xp,p.eva,  becaufe  the  ground  was  there 
dug  up.  This  exercife  was  performed  in  the  lame  manner  by 
the  Romans. 

LEAR,  the  name  of  a  Britidi  king  faid  in  old  chronicles  to 
have  lucceeded  his  father  Bladud,  about  A.  M.  .316 o.  !  he 
dory  of  this  king  and  his  three  daughters  is  well  known  from 
Shakefpeare’s  excellent  tragedy  founded  on  it. 

LEASE,  from  the  French  laifer,  demittere,  “  to  let,"  in 
law,  a  demife,  or  letting  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
unto  another  for  life,  term  of  years,  or  at  will,  for  a  rent  re- 
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ferved.  A  leafe  is  either  written,  called  an  indenture ,  decl- 
poU,  Or  leaf e  in  writing}  or  by  word  of  mouth,  called  Icafe- 
parole.  All  edates,  intereds  of  freehold,  or  terms  for  years  in 
lands,  &c.  not  put  in  writing  and  figned  by  the  parties,  ffiall 
have  no  greater  effedt  than  as  edates  at  will ;  unlefs  it  be  ofleafes 
not  exceeding  three  years  from  the  making,  wherein  the  rent 
referved  ffiall  be  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  things  demifed. 
Leafes  exceeding  three  yrears  mud  be  made  in  writing  ;  and  if 
the  fuhdance  of  a  leafe  be  put  in  writing,  and  figned  by  the 
parties,  though  it  be  not  fealed,  it  ffiall  have  the  effect  of  a  leafe 
for  years,  &c. 

-  An  alignment  differs  from  a  leafe  only'  in  this  :  that  by  a 
leafe  one  grants  an  interelt  lets  than  his  own,  referving  to  hini- 
felf  a  reverfion  ;  in  affignments  he  parts  with  the  whole  pro¬ 
perty’,  and  the  alugnee  dands  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  in  the 
place  of  the  affignor. 

Lease  and  Releafe,  a  fpecies  of  conveyance  ufed  in  the  Eng- 
liffi  law,  fird  invented  by’  Serjeant  Moore,  foon  after  the  Statute 
of  Ufes,  and  now  the  mod  common  of  any,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  ffiaken  ;  though  very  great  lawyers  (particularly  Mr.  Noy') 
have  formerly  doubted  its  validity.  It  is  thus  contrived  :  A 
leafe,  or  rather  bargain  and  fale,  upon  fome  pecuniary  confide- 
ration,  for  one  year,  is  made  by  the  tenant  cf  the  freehold  to 
the  leffee  or  bargainee.  Now  this,  without  any  inrolment, 
makes  the  bargainor  dimd  feifed  to  the  ufe  of  the  bargainee, 
and  veds  in  the  bargainee  the  ufe  of  the  term  for  a  y'ear  }  and 
then  the  datute  immediately  annexes  th tpojfejjion.  He  there¬ 
fore,  being  thus  in  podeffion,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  releafe 
of  the  freehold  and  reverfion,  which  mud  be  made  to  a  tenant 
in  poffedion  :  and  accordingly,  the  Rext  day,  a  releafe  is  granted 
to  him.  This  is  held  to  fupply  the  place  of  livery'  of  feifin  ; 
and  fo  a  conveyance  by  leafe  and  releafe  is  faid  to  amount  to  a 
feoffment. 

LEASH,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  three  creatures  of  any 
kind  ;  but  chiefly  gre-hounds,  foxes,  bucks,  and  hares. 

The  term  leajh  allb  fignifies  a  line  to  hold  in  a  hunting  dog } 
and  a  fmall  long  thong  of  leather,  by  which  a  falconer  holds 
his  hawk. 

LEASING-making,  in  Scotland,  denotes  the  uttering  of 
words  tending  to  excite  difeord  between  the  king  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  ;  alfo  called  verbal f edition. 

LEATHER,  the  fkin  of  feveral  forts  of  beafrs  dreffed  and 
prepared  for  the  fife  of  various  manufacturers,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  make  them  up. 

Dyeing  of  Leather.  Blue  is  given  by  fteeping  the  fubjeeft  a 
day  in  urine  and  indigo,  then  boiling  it  with  alum  :  or  it 
may  be  given  by  tempering  the  indigo  wilh  red-wine,  and 
waffiing  the  (kins  therewith.  Bed  is  given  by  waffling  the 
fkins,  and  laying  them  two  hours  in  galls,  then  wringing  them 
out,  dipping  them  in  a  liquor  made  with  liguftrum,  alum,  and 
verdigreafe  in  water;  and  laffly,  in  a  dye  made  of  brazil¬ 
wood,  boiled  with  ley.  Purple  is  given  by  wetting  the  fkins 
with  a  folution  of  roche  alum  in  warm  water  ;  and,  when  dry 
again,  rubbing  them  with  the  hand  with  a  decoftion  of  logwood 
in  colder.  Green  is  given  by'  fmeariog  the  fkin  with  fap-green 
and  alum-water  boiled.  Dark  green  is  alfo  given  with  fteel- 
filings  and  fal  armoniac  ffeeped  in  urine  till  foft,  then  fmeared 
over  the  fkin ;  which  is  to  be  dried  in  the  ffiade.  Sky-colour  is 
given  with  inJigo  ffeeped  in  boiling  water,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  warmed  and  fmeared  over  the  fkin.  Yelloiv,  by  fmearing 
the  fkin  over  with  aloes  and  linfeed-oil  diffolved  and  ftrained  ; 
or  by'  infufing  it  in  weld.  Orange-colour  is  given  by  fmearing 
with  fuftic  berries  boiled  in  alum-water ;  or,  for  a  deep  orange, 
with  turmeric. 

Procejfes  for  dyeing  Leather  Red  and  Yellow,  as  pradlfed 
in  Turkey,  with  directions  for  preparing  and  tanning  the  Skin: ; 
as  communicated  by  Mr.  Phillippo,  a  native  of  Armenia,  %ubo 
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received  from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  c sfc.  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  alfo  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  as  a  re- 
ward  for  dif covering  this  ferret 

l .  Fir/i  Preparation  of  the  Skins,  both  for  Red  and  Yellow 
I- father,  by  dr'cjjmg  the  n  in  Lime.  Let  the  fkins,  dried  with 
the  hair  on,  be  fir  It  laid  toffoak  in  clean  water  for  three  days  ; 
let  them- then  be  broken  over  the  flefli  fide,  put  into  frefli  wa¬ 
ter  for  two  days  longer,  and  afterwards  hung  up  to  drain  half 
an  hour.  Let  them  now  be  broken  on  the.  flefli  fide,  limed  in 
cold  lime  on  the  tame  fide,  and  doubled  together  with  the  grain- 
tide  outward.  In  this  Hate  they  muff  be  hung  up  within-doors 
over  a  frame  for  five  or  (i ;  days,  till  the  hair  be  loofe  ■  which 
mult  then  be  taken  off,  and  the  fkins  returned  into  the  lime-pit 
for  about  three  weeks.  Take  them  out,  and  let  them  be  well 
worked  flefli  and  grain,  every  fixth  or  ieventh  day  during  that 
time  ;  after  which,  let  them  be  walked  ten  times  in  clearwater, 
changing  the  water  at  each  walking.  They  are  next  to  be  .pre¬ 
pared  in  drench,  as  below  mentioned. 

2  .'Second  Preparation  of  the  Skins  for  both  the  Red  and  Yel¬ 
low  Dyes  by  drenching.  After  fqueezing  the  water  out  of  the 
fkins,  put  them  into  a  mixture  of  bran  and  water,  warm  as 
new  milk,  irf  the  following  proportions ;  viz.  about  three  pounds 
of  bran  for  five  fkins,  and  water  fufficient  to  make  the  mixture 
moderately  fluid,  which  will  be  about  a  gallon  to  each  pound 
of  bran.  In  this  drench  let  the  fkins  lie  three  days;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  muft  be  well  worked,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
turned  into  the  drench  two  days  longer.  They  mull  then  be 
taken  out  and  rubbed  between  the  hands ;  the  water  fqueezed 
from  them,  and  the  bran  feraped  off  clear  from  both  tides  of 
the  fkins.  After  this  they  mull  be  again  walked  ten  times 
in  clear  water,,  and  the  water  fqueezed  out  of  them. 

Thus  far  the  preparatory  procefs  of  all  the  {kins,  whether 
intended  to  be  dyed  red  or  yellow,  is  the  fame  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  thofe  which  are  to  be  dyed  red,  mull  be  treated  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

3.  P reparation  in  Honey  and  Bran,  of  the  Sk  ins  that  arc  to  be 
dyed  Red.  Mix  one  pound  of  honey  -with  three  pints  of  luke¬ 
warm  water,  and  ftir  them  together  till  the  honey  is  diffolved. 
Then  add  two  double  handfuls  of  bran  ;  and  taking  four  fkins 
(for  which  the  above  quantity  of  the  mixture  will  be  fufficient) 
work  them  well  in  it  one  after  another.  Afterwards  fold  up  each 
fkin  feparately  into  a  round  form,  with  the  flefli  fide  inwards  ; 
and  lay  th^m  in  an  earthen  pan,  or  other  y  «>jper  vcflel  ;  if  in 
the  fummer,-  by  the  fide  of  each  other;  but  in  the  winter,  Qn  the 
top  of  each  other.  Place  the  veffel  in  a  Hoping  pofition,  fo  that 
fuch  part  of  the  fluid  as  may  fpontaneoufly  drain  from  the 
fkins  may  pal’s  from  them.  An  acid  fermentation  will  then 
rife  in  the  liquor,  and  the  fkins  will  lvvell  confiderably.  In  this 
llate  they  muft  continue  for  feven  or  eight  clays  ;  but  the  nioi- 
fture  that  drains  from  them  muff  be  poured  off’  once  or  twice 
a-day  as  occafion  may  require.  After  this  a  further  preparation 
in  fait  is  neceffary  ;  and  which  muft  be  performed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner. 

4.  Preparation  in  Salt,  of  the  Skins  to  be  dyed  Red.  After 
the  fkins  have  been  fermented  in  the  honey  and  bran  as  above 
mentioned,  let  them  be  taken  out  of  that  mixture  on  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day,  and  well  rubbed  with  dry  common  fea-falt,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  half  a  pound  to  each  fkin ;  the  fait 
muft  be  well  rubbed  and  worked  with  them.  This  will  make 
them  contrail  again,  and  part  with  a  further  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  moifture  ;  which  muft  be  fqueezed  out  by  drawing  each 
fkin  feparately  through  the  hands.  They  muft  next  be  feraped 
clean  on  both  fides  from  the  bran,  fuperfluous  fait,  and  moifture 
that  may  adhere  to  them.  After  which,  dry  fait  muft  be 
ftrewed  over  the  grain-fide,  and  well  rubbed  in  with  the  hand. 
They  are  then  to  be  doubled  with  the  flefli  fide  outwards,  length- 
wile  from  neck  to  tail,  and  a  little  more  dry  fait  muft  be 


thinly  ftrewed  over  the  flefh-fide,  and  rubbed  in  ;  for  the  two 
laft  operations,  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fait  will  be  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  each  fkin.  They  muft  then  be  put,  thus  folded  on 
each  other,  between  two  clean  boards,  placed  Hoping,  breadth- 
wife  ;  and  a  heavy  weight  laid  on  the  upper  board,  in  order 
gradually  to  prefs  out  what  moifture  they  will  thus  part  with. 
In  this  llate  of  preflkre,  they  muft  be  continued  two  dayfe  or 
longer,  till  it  is  convenient  to  dye  them,  for  which  they  will 
then  be  duly  prepared. 

p.  Preparation  of  the  Red  Dye,  in  a  proper  Proportion  for  four 
Skins.  Put  eight  gallons  of  water  into  a  copper,  with  feven 
ounces  of  flienan  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag.  Light  a  fire  under  a 
copper;  and  when  the  water  has  boiled  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  take  out  the  bag  of  fhenan,  and  put  into  the  boiling 
fluid  or  lixivium,  lit,  two  drams  of  alum  ;  2clly,  two  drams 
pomegranate  bark  ;  ;dly,  three,  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  tur¬ 
meric  ;  4thly,  three  ounces  of  cochineal ;  ^thly,  two  ounces  of 
loaf-fugar.  Let  the  whole  mixture  boil  about  fix  minutes; 
then  cover  the  fire,  and  take  out  a  quart  of  liquor,  putting 
it  into  a  flat  earthen  pan  ;  and  when  it  is  as  cold  as  new 
milk,  take  one  fkin,  folded  lengthwife,  the  grain-fide  outwards, 
and  dip  it  in  the  liquor,  rubbing  it  gently  with  the  hands. 
Then  taking  out  the  fkin,  hang  it  up  to  drain,  and  throw 
away  the  fuperfluous  dye.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  remaining  three  fkins  ;  repeating  the  operation  of  each 
fkin  feparately,  eight  times,  lqueezing  the  fkins  by  drawing 
them  through  the  hands  before  each  frefh  dipping.  Lay 
them  now  on  one  fide  of  a  large  pan,  fet  Hoping,  to  drain  off 
as  much  of  the  moilture  as  will  run  from  them  without  pref- 
fure,  for  about  two  hours,  or  till  they  are  cold ;  then  tan  them 
as  below  directed. 

6.  Tanning  the  Red  Skins.  Powder  four  ounces  of  the 
belt  white  g-alls  in  a  marble  mortar,  lifting  it  through  a  fine 
fieve.  Mix  the  powder  with  about  three  quarts  of  water,  and 
work  the  fkins  well  in  this  mixture  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
folding  up  the  fkins  four-fold.  Let  them  lie  in  this  tan  for 
24  hours,  when  they  muft  be  worked  again  as  before  ;  then 
taken  out,  feraped  clean  on  both  fides  from  the  firft  galls,  and 
put  into  a  like  quantity  of  frefli  galls  and  water.  In  this  frefh 
mixture  they  melt  be  again  well  worked  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  :  then  folded  up  as  before,  and  left  in  the  frefli  tan  for 
three  days.  On  the  fourth  day  they  muft  be  taken  out,  wafhed 
clean  from  the  galls  in  feven  or  eight  frefli  quantities  of  water, 
and  then  hung  up  to  dry. 

7.  Manner  of  drejjing  the  Skins  after  they  are  tanned.  When 
the  fkins  have  been  treated  as  above,  and  are  very  near  dry, 
they  thou  id  be  feraped  with  the  proper  inftrument  or  feraper 
on  the  flefh-fide,  to  reduce  them  to  a  proper  degree  of  tbick- 
nefs.  They  afe  then  to  be  laid  on  a  fmooth  board,  and  glazed 
by  rubbing  them  with  a  fmooth  glafs.  After  which  they  muft 
be  oiled,  by  rubbing  them  with  olive-oil,  by  means  of  a  linen 
rag,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  for  four 
{kins  :  they  are  then  to  be'  grained  on  a  graining-board,  Iength.- 
wife,  breadthwife,  and  cornerwife,  or  from  corner  to  corner. 

8.  Preparations  with  Galls,  for  the  Skins  to  be  dyed  Yellow. 
After  the  four  fkins  are  taken  out  of  the  drench  of  bran,  and 
clean  waihed  as  before  directed  in  the  fecond  article,  they  muft 
be  very  well  worked,  half  an  hour  or  more,  in  a  mixture  of  a" 
pound  and  an  half  of  the  belt  white  galls,  finely  powdered, 
with  two  quarts  of  clean  water.  The  Heins  are  then  to  be  fe¬ 
parately  doubled  lengthwife,  rolled  up  with  the  flefli  fide  out¬ 
wards,  laid  in  the  mixture,  and  c’lofe  preffed  down  on  each 
other,  in  which  ftate  they  muft  continue  two  whole  days.  On 
the  third  day  let  them  be  again  worked  in  the  tan  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  feraped  clean  from  the  galls,  with  an  ivory  or  brafs  in¬ 
ftrument  (for  no  iron  muft  touch  them).  They  muft  then  be^ 
put  into  a  frefli  tan,  made  of-  two  pounds  of  galls  finely  pow- 
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dered,  with  about  thfee  quarts  of  water,  and  well  'worked 
therein  ij  times.  After  this  they  m.ufl  be  doubled,  rolled  up 
as  before,  and  laid  in  the  l'econd  tan  for  three  days.  On  the 
third  day  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  fea-falt  mult  be  worked 
into  each  fkin  ;  and  the  lkins  doubled  up  as  before,  and  re¬ 
turned  into  the  tan,  till  the  day  following,  when  they  are  to 
be  taken  out,  and  well  walked  fix  times  in  cold  water,  and 
four  times  in  water  lukewarm.  The  water  mult  be  then  well 
fqueezed  out,  by  laying  the  lkins  under  pretfure,  for  about 
halfan.hour,  between  two  boards,  with  a  weight  of  about  200 
or  300  pounds  laid  upon  the  uppermolt  board,  when  they 
will  be  ready  for  the  dye. 

9.  Preparation  of  the  Yellow  Dye,  in  *he  proper  Proportion  for 
four  Skins.  Mix  fix  ounces  of  calliari  gehira,  or  dgehira,  or  the 
berries  of  the  eaftern  rhamnus,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  alum  ; 
and  pound  them  together  till  they  be  fine,  in  a  marble  or  brafs 
mortar,  with  a  brafs  peftle.  Then  dividing  the  materials, 
thus  powdered,  into  three  equal  parts  of  four  ounces  each,  put 
one  of  thofe  three  parts  into  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water, 
in  a  china  or  earthen  veffel,  and  Air  the  mixture  together. 
Let  the  fluid  fland  to  cool,  till  it  will  not  feald  the  hand. 
Then  lpreading  one  of  the  lkins  flat  on  a  table,  in  a  warm 
room,  with  the  grain-lide  uppermoft,  pour  a  fourth  part  of  the 
tingeing  liquor,  prepared  as  above  directed,  over  the  upper  or 
grain-fide,  fpreading  it  equally  over  the  lkin  with  the  hand, 
and  rubbing  it  well  in.  Afterwards  do  the  like  with  the  other 
three  lkins,  for  which  the  mixture  firft  made  will  be  luflicient. 

This  operation  mult  be  repeated  twice  more  on  each  lkin 
feparately,  with  the  remaining' eight  ounces  of  the  powder  of 
the  berries,  and  alum,  with  the  above-mentioned  due  propor¬ 
tions  of  hot  water,  put  to  them  as  before  directed. 

The  lkins,  when  dyed,  are  to  be  hung  up  on  a  wooden 
frame,  without  being  folded,  with  the  grain  fide  outwards, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  drain  ;  when  they  muft  be 
carried  to  a  river  or  flream  of  running  water,  and  well  walked 
therein  fix  times  or  more.  After  this  they  mall  be  put  under 
preflure  for  about  an  hour,  till  the  water  be  well  fqueezed 
out  ;  afterwards  the  lkins  mult  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  warm 
room. 

This  being  done,  the  lkins  are  to  be  dreffed  and  grained  as 
before  diredted  for  thofe  dyed  red;  'except  the  oiling,  which 
mult  be  omitted. 

Blacking- Leather.  In  the  tanning  ofleather  it  is  fo  much 
impregnated  with  the  altringent  parts  of  oak-bark,  or  with 
that  matter  which  Itrikes  a  black  with  green  vitriol,  that  rub¬ 
bing  it  over  three  or  four  times  with  a  folution  of  the  vitriol,  or 
with  a  folution  of  iron  made  in  vegetable  acids,  is  fufficient  for 
ftaining  it  black.  Of  this  we  may  be  convinced  by  dropping  a 
little  of  the  lolution  on  the  unblacked  fide  of  common  fhoe 
leather.  This  operation  is  performed  by  the  currier ;  who, 
after  the  colouring,  gives  a  glofs  to  the  leather  with  a  folution 
of  gum  arabi.c  and  fize  made  in  vinegar.  Where  the  previous 
aftringent  impregnation  is  infufficient  to  give  due  colour,  and 
for  thole  forts  of  leather  which  have  not  been  tanned,  fome 
galls. or  other  altringents  are  added  to  the  folution  of  iron  ;  and 
in  many  cafes,  particularly  for  the  finer  forts  of  leather,  and 
for  renewing  the  blucknefs,  ivory  or  lamp-black  is  ufed.  A 
mixture  of  either  of  thefe  with  Unfeed  oil  makes  the  common 
oil-blacking.  For  a  {hilling  b’ackmg, Tmall  beer  or  water  are 
taken  inflead  of  oil,  in  the  quantity  of  about  z  pint  to  an 
ounce  of  the  ivory  black,  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of 
brown  lugur,  and  as  much  gum-arabic.  The  white  of  an  egg, 
fubflituted  for  the  gum,  makes  the  black  more  Ihining,  but  is 
luppofed  to  hurt  the  leather,  and  make  it  apt  to  crack.  It 
muft  be  obvious,  however,  that  all  thefe  compofiticns  admit  of 
a  great  many  variations. 

Gilding  ofL eatiiur.  Take  glair  of  the  whites  of  eggs,  or 


gum-water,  and  with  a  brufh  rub  over  the  leather  with  either 
of  them  :  then  lay  on  the  gold  or  filver,  and,  letting  them  dry, 
burnifh  them.  See  the  articles  Gilding  and  Burnishing. 

To  dref  or  cover  Leather  with  Silver  or  Gold.  Take 
brown  red  ;  grind  or  move  it  on  a  ftone  with  a  muller,  adding 
water  and  chalk  ;  and  when  the  latter  is  diflblved,  rub  or  lightly 
daub  the  leather  over  with  it,  till  it  looks  a  little  whitifli ;  and 
then  lay  on  the  leaf-filver  or  gold  before  the  leather  is  quite 
dry,  laying  the  leaves  a  little  oyer  each  other,  that  there  may 
not  be  the  leaft  part  uncovered  ;  and  when  they  have  well 
clofed  with  the  leather,  and  are  fhfliciently  dried  on  and  hard¬ 
ened,  rub  them  over  with  an  ivory  polifber,  or  the  foretooth 
of  a  horfe, 

LEAVEN,  a  piece  of  four  dough,  ufed  to  ferment  and  ren¬ 
der  light  a  much  larger  quantity  of  dough  or  pafte.  See  Bread, 
Barm,  and  Baking.  Leaven  was  ftridtly  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  Mofes  during  the  feven  days  of  the  pallover ;  and  the 
Jews,  in  obedience  to  this  law,  very  carefully  purified  their 
houfes  from  all  leaven  as  foon  as  the  vigil  of  the  feaft  began. 
Nothing  of  honey  or  leaven  was  to  have  place  in  any  thing 
prefented  to  the  Lord,  upon  his  altar,  during  this  folem- 
nity.  If,  during  the  feaft,  the  leaft  particle  of  leaven  was 
found  in  their  hordes,  they  imagined  the  whole  was  polluted, 
for  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  Leaven,  in  its 
figurative  fenfe,  fignifies  the  bad  paflions  of  envy  and  malice, 
and  rancour,  which  four  the  temper,  and  extend  their  ferment 
over  the  focial  affehtions ;  whereas  unleavened  bread  implies 
fincerity  and  truth.  It  is  frequently  uled  for  any  kind  of  moral 
contagion. 

LEBADEA,  or  Lebaoia,  an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  on 
the  borders  of  Phocis,  lituated  between  Helicon  and  Chaeronea, 
near  Coronaea.  In  it  flood  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Trophonius, 
which  whoever  went  to  confult  defeended  into  a  lubterraneous 
gulf. 

LEBEDA,  an  ancient  fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Tripoli,  with  a  pretty  good  harbour,  and  an  old  callle, 
feated  on  the  Mediterranean  lea  ;  in  E.  Ion.  14.  50.  N.  lat. 
32.  10. 

LEBEDOS,  reckoned  among  the  twelve  ancient  cities  of 
Ionia,  was  fitua.ted  to  the  fouth  of  Smyrrla.  It  was  the  refi- 
dence  of  ftage-players,  and  the.  place  where  they  met  from  all 
parts  of  Ionia,  as  far  as  the  Hellefpont,  and  celebrated  annual 
games  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  (Strabo.)  It  was  overthrown  by 
Lyliinachus,  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Ephelus;  feafee 
ever  after  recovering  itlelf,  and  becoming  rather  a  village  than 
a  town.  ( Horace.) 

LEBEN,  or  Lebena  (anc.geog.),  one  of  the  port-towns  of 
the  Gortynians,  near  the  promontory  Leon,  on  the  louth-eaft 
fide  of  Crete  ;  famous  for  a  tgnple  of  JEfculapius,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Cyrenaica. 

LEBR1XA,  an  ancient,  ftrong,  and  pleafant  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalufia  ;  feated  on  a  terrnory  abounding  in  corn,  wine, 
and  a  great  number  of  olive  trees,  ol  whole  fruit  they  make 
the  heft  oil  in  Spain.  W.  long.  5.  32.  N.  lat.  36.  ;2. 

LEBUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony, 
and  in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  fe- 
cularifed  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh.  It  is  leated 
on  the  river  Oder,  in  E.  long.  14.  55.  N.  lat.  5  .  28. 

LECCE,  a  rich,  populous,  and  molt  beautiful  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  the  Terra  d’Otranto, 
of  which  it  is  the  chief  place,  and  the  lee  of  a  bithop.  E.  long. 
18.  20.  N.  lat.  40.  38. 

LECCO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  feated  on 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  lake  Como.  E.  long.  9.  21,  N.  kit.  4  .  53 . 

LECHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloucefterlnire  in  England,  feated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Lech  with  the  Thames.  W.  long. 
2,  15.  N.  lat.  jl.  42. 
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LECHNICB,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne.  E.  long.  6.  55. 
N.  lat.  ^o.  40. 

LECT1,  beds  or  couches,  were  of  two  kinds  amongft  the 
Romans,  .as  being  deltined  to  two  different  ufes,  to  lie  upon  at 
entertainments,  and  to  repofe  upon  for  nightly  reft.  The  firft 
were  called  Iccli  triclmares,  the  other  leEti  cubicularii.  See 
Beds. 

LECTICA,  was  a  litter  or  vehicle,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  carried.  It  was  of  two  kinds,  covered  and  uncovered. 
The  covered  leCtica  is  called  by  Pliny  cubicuh'M  waionim,  a 
traveller’s  bed-chamber  :  And  indeed  we  are  informed  that  Au- 
guftus  frequently  ordered  his  fervants  to  ftop  his  litter  that  he 
might  fleep  upon  the  road.  This  vehicle  was  carried  by  fix  or 
eight  men  called  ledicar'.i.  The  leftica  differed  from  the  fella, 
for  in  the  firft  the  traveller  could  recline  himfelf  for  fleep,  in 
the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  fit.  The  leCtica  was  invented  in 
Bithynia  ;  the  fella  was  a  Roman  machine,  and  efteemed  the 
more  honourable  of  the  two.  LeCtica  was  alfo  the  name  of  the 
funeral  bed  or  bier  for  carrying  out  the  dead. 

LECTICARII,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  who  carried 
the  Lectica. 

LECTICARIUS  was  alfo  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  bear  off  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  died, 
and  to  bury  them.  Thefe  were  otherwil'e  denominated  decani 
and  copiatee. 

LECTIO,  reading.  Confidered  in  a  medicinal  view,  it  is 
faid  by  Celfus,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  to  be  bad,  eipecially  after  fupper, 
for  thofe  whole  heads  are  weak  ;  and  in  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  he  re¬ 
commends  reading  with  an  audible  voice  for  luch  as  have  weak 
ftomachs.'  It  is  alfo  directed  by  Paulus  ALginetus  as  am  ex- 
ercile,  lib.  i.  cap.  19. 

LECT1STERN1UM,  a  folemn  ceremony  obferved  by  the 
Romans  in  times  of  public  danger,  wherein  an  entertainment 
was  prepared  with  great  magnificence,  and  ferved  up  in  the 
temples.  The  geds  were  invited  to  partake  of  the  good  cheer, 
and  their  ftalues  placed  upon  couches  round  the  table  in  the 
fame  manner  as  men  ufed  to1  fit  at  meat.  The  firft  leCtifter- 
nium  held  at  Rome  was  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana, 
Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Neptune,  to  put  a  flop  to  a  contagious 
diftemper  which  raged  amongft  the  cattle,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
354.  At  thefe  feafts  the  Epulones  prefided,  and  the  facred 
banquet  was  called  epulum.  See  Epulo,  Epulum,  &c.  Some¬ 
thing  like  the  ledtifternium  was  occafionally  oblerved  amongft 
the  Greeks,  according  to  Caiaubon. 

LECTORES,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  in  great  men’s 
houfes,  who  were  employed  in  readjng  while  their  matters 
were  at  fupper.  They  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Anagnosiwe. 

LECTOURE,  an  ancient  anti  ltrong  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Gers  and  late  province  of  Armagnac,  with  a 
cattle.  It  was  lately  an  epifcopal  fee,  and  is  fituate  on  a 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river  Gers,  12  miles 
ealf  of  Condom.  E.  long.  o.  42.  N.  lat.  43.  5 6. 

LECTURERS,  in  England,  are  an  order  of  preachers  in 
parifh  churches,  diftindt  from  the  retlor,  vicar,  and  cui-ate. 
They  are  chofen  by  the  veftry,  or  chief  inhabitants  of  the  parifh, 
fupported  by  voluntary  fubferiptions  and  legacies,  and  are 
ufually  the  afternoon  preachers  in  the  Sunday  fervice.  The 
term  is  alfo  more  generally  applied  to  thofe  who  preach  on 
Sunday,  or  on  any  ftated  day  of  the  week,  in  churches,  or  other 
places  of  public  worfhip.  By  13  &  14  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  lectu¬ 
rers  in  churches,  unlicenfed,  and  not  conforming  to  the  liturgy, 
fhall  be  difabled,  and  fhall  alfo  luffer  three  months  imprifon- 
ment  in  the  common  gaol ;  and  two  juftices,  or  the  mayor  in  a 
town  corporate,  fhall,  upon  certificate  from  the  ordinary,  com¬ 
mit  them  accordingly.  Where  there  are  lectures  founded  by 
the  donations  of  pious  perfons,  the  lecturers  are  appointed  by 


the  founders  without  any  interpofition  or  con  font  of  rectors  of 
churches,  &c.  though  with  the  leave  and  approbation  of  the 
bifhop  ;  fuch  as  that  of  Lady  Moyer’s  at  St.  Paul’s.  But  the 
leturer  is  not  entitled  to  the  pulpit,  without  the  confent  of 
the  retor  or  vicar,  who  is  poflelled  of  the  freehold  of  the 
church. 

LEDA,  (fab.  hift.)  a  daughter  of  king  Thefpius  and  Eu- 
rytbemis,  who  married  Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta.  She  was 
Been  bathing  in  the  river  Eurotas  by  Tupiter,  when  fhe  was 
fome  few  days  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  the  god,  ftruck 
with  her  beauty,  refolved  to  deceive  her.  Lie  perluaded  Ve¬ 
nus  to  change  herfelf  into  an  eagle,  while  he  affirmed  the  form 
of  a  lwan,  and  after  this  metamorphofis  Jupiter,  as  if  fearful 
of  the  tyrannical  cruelty  of  the  bird  of  prey,  fled  through  the 
air  into  the  arms  of  Leda,  who  willingly  fheltered  the  trem¬ 
bling  fwan  from  the  afiaults  of  his  fuperior  enemy.  The  ca- 
reftes  with  which  the  naked  Leda  received  the  fwan,  enabled 
Jupiter  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  fituation,  and  nine  months  after 
this  adventure  the  wife  of  Tyndarus  brought  forth  two  eggs,  of 
one  of  which  fprungPollux  and  Helena,  and  of  the  other  Caf- 
tor  and  Clvtemneftra.  The  two  former  were  deemed  the  off- 
fpring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others  claimed  Tyndarus  for  their 
father.  Seme  mythologifts  attribute  this  amour  to  Nemefis,  and 
not  to  Leda ;  and  they  farther  mention,  that  Leda  was  en- 
trufted  with  the  education  of  the  children  which  fprung  from 
the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemefis.  To  reconcile  this  diver- 
lity  of  opinions,  others  maintain  that  Leda  received  the 
name  of  Ncmcfs  after  death.  Homer  and  Hefiod  make  no 
mention  of  the  metamorphofis  of  Jupiter  into  a  fwan,  whence 
fome  have  imagined  that  the  fable  was  unknown  to  thefe  two 
ancient  poets,  and  probably  invented  finee  their  age. 

LEDBURY,  a  town  of  Herefordfliire  in  England.  It  is  a 
well-built  town  feated  on  a  rich  clay  foil,  and  inhabited  moflly 
by  clothiers,  who  carry  on  a  pretty  large  trade.  W.  long.  2.  27, 
N.  lat.  $2.  6. 

LEDESMA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Leon,  feated  on  the  riverTome,  in  W.  long.  5. 25. 
N.  lat.  47.  2. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  wherein  merchants  enter 
their  accounts.  See  Book-keeping. 

LEDUM,  marsh  cistus,  or  Wild  Rofemary  :  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 8th. 
order,  Becomes.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  :  the  corolla  plain 
and  quinquepartite ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular,  and  opening 
at  the  bafe.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  paluftre,  with 
very  narrow  leaves.  This  grows  naturally  upon  bogs  and 
modes  in  many  parts  of  Yorkfhire,  Chelhire,  and  Lancafhire  $ 
rifing  with  a  Bender  fhrubby  ftalk  about  two  feet  high,  di-viding 
into  many  flender  branches,  garnifhed  with  narrow  leaves,  not 
much  unlike  thofe  of  heath.  The  Bowers  are  produced  in 
fmall  clutters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  thaped  like 
thofe  of  the  ftrawberrytree,  but  fpread  open  wider  at  top. 
Thefe  are  of  a  reddith  colour,  and  in  the  natural  places  of 
their  growth  are  fucceeded  by  feed-veflels  filled  with  fmall  feeds 
which  ripen  in  autumn. — This  plant  is  with  great  difficulty 
kept  in  a  garden  ;  for  as  it  naturally  grows  upon  bogs,  unlefs 
the  plants  have  a  fimilar  foil  they  will  not  thrive.  They  muft 
be  procured  from  the  places  of  their  growth,  and  taken  up 
with  good  roots,  otherwife  they  will  not  live. 

LEE,  an  epithet  ufed  by  feamen  to  diftinguifh  that  part  of 
the  hemifphere  to  which  the  wind  is  directed,  from  the  other 
part  whence  it  arifes  ;  which  latter  is  accordingly  called  to 
windward.  This  expreffion  is  chiefly  ufed  when  the  wind 
crofifes  the  line  of  a  fhip’s  courfe,  fo  that  all  on  one  fide  of  her  is 
called  to  windward,  and  all  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  leeward, 
Hence, 
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Under  the  Lee,  implies  farther  to  the  leeward,  or  farther 
from  that  part  of  the  horizon  whence  the  wind  blows  :  as, 

Under  the  Lee  of  the  Sbefe ;  i.  c.  at  a  fliort  diftance 'from 
the  ftiore  which  lies  to  windward.  This  phrafe  is  commonly 
underftood  to  exprefs  the  fituation  of  a  vefiel  anchored,  or  fail¬ 
ing  under  the  weather-thore,  where  there  is  always  fmoother 
water,  and  lefs  danger  of  heavy  feas,  than  at  a  great  diftance 
from  it. 

Lee -Larches,  the  fudden  and  violent  rolls  which  a  fhip 
often  takes  to  the  leeward  in  a  high  fea,  particularly  when  a 
large  wave  ftrikes  her  on  the  weather-fide. 

Lee -Side,  all  that  part  of  a  fhip  or  boat  which  lies  between 
the  mail  and  the  fide  fartheft  from  the  direftion  of  the  wind  ; 
or  otherwife,  the  half  of  a  fhip,  which  is  preffed  down  towards 
the  water  by  the  effort  of  the  fails,  as  feparated  from  the  other 
half  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  her  length.  That 
part  of  the  fhip  which  lies  to  windward  of  this  line  is  accord¬ 
ingly  called  the  weather fide.  Thus  admit  a  fit  ip  to  be  failing 
fouthward,  with  the  wind  at  eaft,  then  is  her  ftarboard  or  right 
fide  the  leefide-,  and  the  larboard,  or  left,  the  weather  fide. 

LzE-JVay.  See  Navigation. 

LEE  (Nathaniel),  a  very  eminent  dramatic  poet  of  the 
laft  century,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who  gave  him  a 
liberal  education. — He  received  his  firft  rudiments  of  learning 
at  Weftminfter  fchool ;  from  whence  he  went  to  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge. — Coming  to  London,  however,  his  in¬ 
clination  prompted  him  to  appear  on  the  theatre  ;  but  he  was 
not  more  fuccefsful  in  reprefenting  the  thoughts  of  other  men, 
than  many  a  genius  betides,  who  have  been  equally  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  treading  the  ftage,  although  they  knew  fo  well  how  to 
write  for  it.  He  produced  eleven  tragedies,  all  of  which  con¬ 
tain  a  very  great  portion  of  true  poetic  enthufiafm.  None,  if 
any,  ever  felt  the  paflion  of  love  more  truly  ;  nor  could  any  one 
defcrlbe  it  with  more  tendernefs.  Addifon  commends  his 
genius  highly  ;  obferving,  that  none  of  our  Englilh  poets  had 
a  happier  turn  for  tragedy,  although  his  natural  fire  and  un¬ 
bridled  impetuofity  hurried  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  probabi¬ 
lity,  and  fometimes  were  quite  out  of  nature.  The' truth  is, 
this  poet's  imagination  ran  away  with  his  reafon  ;  fo  that  at 
length  he  became  quite  crazy  ;  and  grew  fo  mad,  that  his 
friends  were  obliged  to  confine  him  in  bedlam,  where  he  made 
that  famous  witty  reply  to  a  coxcomb  fcribbler,  who  had  the 
cruelty  to  jeer  him  with  his  misfortune,  by  obferving  that  it 
was  an  eafy  thing  to  write  like  a  madman  : — “  No  (faid  Lee), 
it  is  not  an  eafy  thing  to  write  like  a  madman  ;  but  it  is  very 
eafy  to  write  like  a  fool.”  Lee  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover 
the  ufeof  his  reafon  fo  far  as  to  be  difeharged  from  his  melan¬ 
choly  confinement ;  but  he  did  not  long  furvive  his  enlarge¬ 
ment,  dying  at  the  early  age  of  34.  Cibber,  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  lays  he  periftied  unfortunately  in  a  night-ramble  in 
London  ftreets. — His  Theodofius  and  Alexander  the  Great  are 
ftock  plays,  and  to  this  day  are  often  a  (fled  with  great  applaufe. 
The  late  Mr.  Barry  was  particularly  fortunate  in  the  charatfter 
of  the  Macedonian  Hero. 

LEECH,  in  zoology.  SeelliRuno. 

Leeches  in  a  fhip,  the  borders  or  edges  of  a  fail  which  are 
either  Hoping  or  perpendicular.  'The  leeches  of  all  fails  whole 
tops  and  bottoms  are  parallel  to  the  deck,  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  mail,  are  denominated  from  the  (hip's  fide,  and  the  fail  to 
which  they  belong;  as  the  ftarboard-  leech  of  the  main-fail,  the 
/<?-leech  of  the  fore-top-fail,  he.  But  the  fails  which  are  fixed 
obliquely  on  the  malts  have  their  leeches  named  from  their 
fituation  with  rcfpe<5)  to  the  (hip’s  length  ;  as  the  forc-Xtcch  of 
the  mizen,  the  a/?tT-leech  of  the  jib  or  fore-flay  (ail,  N'c. 

Leech- Lb/cr,  certain  ropes  fattened  to  the  middle  of  the 
leeches  of  the  main  fail  and  fore-fail,  and  communicating  with 
blocks  under  the  oppofite  Tides  of  the  top,  whence  they  pat’s 
Vol.  V. 


downwards  to  the  deck,  ferving  to  trufs  up  thofe  fails  to  the 
yard  as  occafion  requires,  fee  Brails. 

Leech -Rope,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  bolt-rope  to 
which  the  border  or  (kirt  of  a  fail  is  fewed.  In  all  fails  whofe 
oppofite  leeches  are  of  the  fame  length,  it  is  terminated  above 
the  earing,  and  below  the  clue.  See  Bolt -Rope,  Clue,  and 
Earing. 

LEEDS,  a  town  of  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkthire,  196 
miles  from  London,  has  a  magnificent  ftone-bridge  over  the 
river  Aire  to  the  fuburbs.  It  was  incorporated  by  king  Charles  I. 
with  a  chief  alderman,  nine  burgelTes,  and  20  affiflants ;  and 
by  Charles  II.  with  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  24  affiflants.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  famous  for  the  woollen  manufa&ure,  and 
is  one  of  the  largeft  and  mod  flourifliing  towns  in  the  county, 
yet  had  but  one  church  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  By  the  late 
inland  navigation,  it  has  communication  with  the  rivers 
Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Hum¬ 
ber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  I.ancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Cheftcr,  Stafford. 
Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c.  Here  is  a  long 
ftreet  full  of  (hops,  and  a  hall  for  the  (ale  of  cloth,  built  in 
175S.  The  merchants  of  this  place,  York,  and  Hull,  (hip 
them  off  at  the  latter,  for  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the  north. 
After  ringing  of  the  market-bell  at  fix  orfeven’in  the  morning, 
the  chapmen  come  and  match  their  patterns,  when  they  treat 
for  the  cloth  with  a  whifper,  becaufe  the  clothiers  (landings  are 
fo  near  each  other  ;  and  perhaps  20,000!.  worth  of  cloth  is  fold 
in  an  hour’s  time.  At  half  an  hour  after  eight  the  bell  rings 
again,  when  the  clothiers  make  room  for  the  linen-drapers, 
hardware-men,  (lioemakers,  fruiterers,  &c.  At  the  fame  time 
the  (hambles  are  well  ftored  with  all  forts  of  fifh  and  flelh  ;  and 
500  horfe  loads  of  apples  have  been  counted  here  in  a  day. 
There  is  a  magnificent  hall,  where  they  alfo  fell  great  quantities 
of  white  cloth  ;  and  here  is  a  noble  guildhall,  with  a  fine  marble 
ffatue  of  queen  Anne,  ere<Ted  about  the  year  17 14.  Its  river 
being  navigable  by  boats,  they  fend  other  goods,  befides  their 
cloth,  to  Wakefield,  York,  and  Hull,  and  furnifti  York  with 
coals.  There  is  a  houfe  called  Red-ball,  becaufe  it  was  the  firft 
brick-building  in  the  town,  and  king  Charles  I.  had  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  it,  which  is  ever  fince  called  the  king’s  chamber.  There 
is  another  place  called  Tower-bill,  on  which  there  was  once  a 
tower ;  befides  which,  there  was  a  caftle  which  king  Stephen 
befieged  in  his  march  to  Scotland.  Here  was  alfo  a  park, 
where  are  now  inclofures.  There  is  a  workhoufe  here  of  free- 
ftone,  where  poor  children  are  taught  to  mix  wool,  and  per¬ 
form  other  eafy  branches  of  that  manufa£lure,  and  a  part  of  it 
has  been  ufed  many  years  as  an  bofpital  for  the  reception  of  the 
aged  poor.  Here  are  three  alms-houfes,  and  two  charity- 
fchools  of  blue-coat  boys  to  the  number  of  100.  In  the  ceiling 
of  St.  Peter’s,  its  only  parochial  church,  the  delivery  of  the 
law  to  Mofes  is  finely  painted  in  frefco  by  Parmentier.  It  is  a 
venerable  free-ftone  pile  built  in  the  cathedral  fadtion,  and 
feems  to  have  been  the  patch-work  of  feveral  ages.  The  increafe 
of  building  iia  Leeds  in  the  year  1786,  was  nearly  400  houfe^. 
There  is  a  Prdbyterian  meeting-houfe  here,  ere&ed  in  1691, 
called  the  new  chapel,  which  is  the  ftatelieft,  if  not  the  oldeft,  of 
that  denomination  in  the  north  of  England;  and  in  the  town  and 
its  fuburbs  are  feveral  other  meeting-houfes,  as  is  alwaji 
obfervable  in  towns  of  gi*cat  trade  and  manufacture.  It  is  noted 
for  1’omc  medicinal  fprings;  one  of  which,  called  St.  Peter's, 
is  an  extreme  cold  one,  and  has  been  very  beneficial  in  rheuma-^ 
tifms,  rickets,  &c.  Here  is  an  hofpital  for  relief  of  the  poor, 
who  had  been  honeftand  induftrious,  endowed  with  Sol.  a  year, 
befides  iol.  a  yearfor  a  mailer  to  read  prayers  and  inftruft  them ; 
alfo  a  free  fchool.  Its  markets  are  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays, 
and  the  market-laws  are  more  ftrictly  obferved  here  than  any 
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where.  It  has  two  fairs  in  the  year.  Leeds,  though  a  large 
town,  fends  no  members  to  parliament. 

LEEK,  in  botany.  See  Allium. 

Leek,  a  town  of  Staffordfhire  in  England,  155  miles  from 
London.  It  lies  among  the  barren  moorlands,  has  a  manufac¬ 
ture  of  buttons,  a  market  on  Wednefday,  and  7  fairs  in  the 
year.  In  the  church-yard,  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the 
chancel,  are  the  remains  of  a  Daniffi  crofs,  now  upright,  and 
ten  feet  high  from  the  ground,  beneath  which  are  three  fteps. 
In  Blue-hills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  coal-mines  ;  and  a  lalt 
ftream  comes  from  thence,  which  tinges  the  {tones  and  earth 
through  which  it  runs  with  a  rufty  colour,  and,  with  the  in- 
fufion  of  galls,  turns  as  black  as  ink.  Here  are  rocks  of  a 
moft  furprifing  height,  without  any  turf  or  mould  upon  them. 

LEER,  in  glafs-making,  a  fort  of  third  furnace,  intended 
to  anneal  and  cool  by  proper  degrees  the  veffels  when  made. 
This  properly  comprehends  two  parts,  the  tower  and  leer.  The 
tower  is  that  part  which  lies  diredtly  above  the  melting  fur¬ 
nace,  with  a  partition  between  them  of  a  foot  thick,  in  the 
midlt  whereof  there  is  a  round  hole,  placed  exaCtly  over  the 
furnace,  through  which  the  flame  and  heat  pafs  into  the  tower  : 
on  the  floor  of  this  tower  the  velfels  are  fet  to  anneal.  There 
are  two  openings  by  which  the  veffels  are  put  into  this  tower ; 
and  after  {landing  there  fome  time  they  are  put  into  iron  pans, 
which  by  degrees  are  drawn  out  all  along  that  part  of  this  fur¬ 
nace  which  is  properly  called  the  leer,  which  is  five  or  fix 
yards  long,  that  the  veflels  may  cool  by  degrees.  This  leer 
is  continued  to  its  tower  and  arched  all  along,  and  is  about 
four  feet  wide,  and  high  within.  The  glaffes  are  cool  by  that 
time  they  are  come  to  the  mouth  of  this,  which  enters  into  a 
room  where  the  glaffes  are  placed  when  taken  out. 

LEES,  the  groffeft  arid  moft  ponderous  parts  of  liquors, 
which,  being  feparated  by  fermentation,  fall  to  the  bottom. 
The  word  comes  from  the  French  lie ;  and  that  either  from 
limus  “  mud,”  or  from  Lyeus  one  of  the  furnames  of  Bacchus  ; 
or,  according  to  Du  Cange,  from  lia,  a  corrupt  Latin  word 
iignifying  the  fame. — The  vinegar- makers  make  a  great  trade 
of  the  lees  of  wine  dried  and  made  into  cakes,  after  having 
fqueezed  out  the  remains  of  the  liquor  in  preffes. 

LEET,  or  court  leet  (leta  vifus  franci  plegii),  is  a  court 
of  record,  ordained  for  punifhing  offences  againft  the  crown  ; 
and  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  ancient  court  of  the  land.  It  in¬ 
quires  of  all  offences  under  high  treafon  ■,  but  thofe  who  are  to 
be  puniftied  with  lofs  of  life  or  member,  are  only  inquirable 
and  prefentable  here,  and  to  be  certified  over  to  the  juftices  of 
aflife,  (Stat.  1.  Edw.  III.).  And  this  court  is  called  the  view 
of  frank  pledge,  becaufe  the  king  is  to  be  there  certified  by  the 
view  of  the  fteward,  how  many  people  are  within  every  leet, 
and  have  an  account  of  their  good  manners  and  government ; 
and  every  perfon  of  the  age  of  12  years,  who  hath  remained 
there  for  a  year  and  a  day,  may  be  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  the 
king,  and  the  people  are  to  be  kept  in  peace,  See.  A  leet  is 
incident  to  a  hundred,  as  a  court  baron  to  a  manor :  for  by 
grant  of  a  hundred,  a  leet  paffetb  ;  and  a  hundred  cannot  be 
without  a  leet. — The  ufual  method  of  puniftiment  in  the  court- 
Ieet,  is  by  fine  and  amercement ;  the  former  affeffed  by  the 
fteward,  and  the  latter  by  the  jury. 

LEEUW  (William  de),  an  eminent  engraver  of  the  laft 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  and  the  difciple  of 
Southman,  whofe  manner  of  engraving,  or  rather  etching,  he 
imitated.  His  prints  generally  appear  harlh  at  firft  fight ;  but 
grow  into  favour  upon  examination,  and  feveral  of  them  have 
great  effeCt;  particularly  his  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den,  a  large 
plate  lengthwife,  from  Rubens.  The  firft  impreffions  of  this 
plate  are  before  the  name  of  Dankertz  was  added,  and  are  now 
extremely  rare  and  dear. 

Leewasd  Ship,  a  veffel  that  falls  much  to  leeward  of  her 


courfe  when  failing  clofe-hauled,  and  confequently  lofes  much 
ground. 

To  Leeward,  towards  that  part  of  the  horizon  which  lies 
under  the  lee,  or  whither  the  wind  bloweth.  Thus,  “  We 
faw  a  fleet  under  the  lee,''  and,  “We  faw  a  fleet  to  leeward ,” 
are  fynonymous  expreffions. 

LEGATE,  a  cardinal  or  biftiop,  whom  the  pope  fends  as 
his  ambalfador  to  fovereign  princes.  See  Ambassador.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  legates,  viz.  legates  a  latere,  legates  de  latere, 
and  legates  by  office,  or  legati  nati :  of  thefe  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  are  the  legates  a  latere,  the  next  are  the  legates  de 
latere.  See  the  article  Latere.  Legates  by  office  are  thole 
who  have  not  any  particular  legation  given  them  ;  but  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  dignity  and  rank  in  the  church,  become 
legates  :  fuch  are  the  archbiffiop  of  Rheims  and  Arles  :  but  the 
authority  of  thefe  legates  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  legates 
a  latere.  The  power  of  a  legate  is  fometimes  given  without 
the  title.  Some  of  the  nuncios  are  invelted  with  it.  It  wa s 
one  of  the  ecclefiaftical  privileges  of  England  from  the  Norman 
conqueft,  that  no  foreign  legate  Ihould  be  obtruded  upon  the 
Engliffi,  unlefs  the  king  ffiould  defire  it  upon  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  emergency,  as  when  a  cafe  was  too  difficult  for  the  Engliffi 
prelates  to  determine.  The  term  legate  comes  from  legatus, 
which  Varro  derives  from  legere,  “  tachoofej”  and  others  from 
legare,  delegare,  “  to  fend,  delegate.” 

Court  of  the  Legate,  was  a  court  obtained  by  Cardinal 
Wolfey  of  Pope  Leo  X.  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VII L 
wherein  he,  as  legate  of  the  pope,  had  power  to  prove  wills, 
and  difpenfe  with  offences  againft  the  fpiritual  laws,  &cc.  It 
was  but  of  ffiort  continuance. 

LEGATEE,  in  law,  the  perfon  to  whom  a  legacy  is  be¬ 
queathed. 

LEGATIO  libera,  was  a  privilege  frequently  obtained  of 
the  ftate,  by  fenators  of  Rome,  for  going  into  any  province  or 
country,  upon  their  own  private  bufinefs,  in  the  quality  of 
legati  or  envoys  from  the  lenate,  that  the  dignity  of  this  no¬ 
minal  office  might  fecure  them  a  good  reception,  and  have  an 
influence  on  the  management  of  their  concerns.  The  cities 
and  towns  through  which  they  paffed  were  obliged  to  defray 
their  expcnces. — This  was  called  libera  legaiio,  becaufe  they 
might  lay  alide  the  office  as  foon  as  they  pleafed,  and  were  not 
encumbered  with  any  a£tual  truft. 

LEGATUS,  a  military  officer  amongft  the  Romans,  who 
commanded  as  deputy  of  the  commander  in  chief.  The  legati , 
at  their  firft  inftitution,  were  not  fo  much  to  command  as  to 
advife.  They  were  generally  chofen  by  the  confuls,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  fenate.  As  to  the  number  of  the  legati ,  we 
have  no  certain  information,  though  we  may  upon  good  grounds 
alfign  one  to  every  legion.  In  the  abfence  of  conful  or  pro- 
con  ful,  they  had  the  honour  to  ufe  the  fafees.  Under  the 
emperors  there  were  two  forts  of  legati,  confulares,  and  pratorii. 
The  firft  commanded  whole  armies,  as  the  emperors  lieutenant- 
generals  ;  and  the  other  had  the  command  of  particular  legions. 
The  legati  under  the  proconfulsin  the  provinces,  ferved  forjudg¬ 
ing  inferior  caufes,  and  management  of  fmaller  concerns,  re¬ 
mitting  things  of  great  moment  to  the  governor  or  prefident 
himfelf.  This  was  the  original  office  of  the  legati,  as  was 
hinted  above  5  though,  as  we  have  feen,  they  were  afterwards 
admitted  to  command  in  the  army. 

LEGEND,  any  idle  or  ridiculous  ftory  told  by  theRomanifts 
concerning  their  faints,  and  other  perfons,  in  order  tofupport 
the  credit  of  their  religion.  The  legend  was  originally  a  book 
ufed  in  the  old  Romiffi  churches,  containing  the  leffons  to  be 
read  at  divine  fervice;  hence  the  lives  of  the  faints  and  martyrs 
came  to  be  called  legends,  becaufe  chapters  were  read  out  of 
them  at  matins,  and  at  the  refe&ories  of  religious  houfes. 
Among  thefe  the  golden  legend,  which  is  a  collection  of  the 
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lives  of  the  faints,  was  received  in  the  church  with  great  ap- 
plaufe,  which  it  maintained  for  200  years;  though  it  is  fo  full 
of  ridiculous  and  romantic  ftories,  that  the  Romanifts  them- 
felves  are  now  alhamed  of  it. 

Legend  is  all’o  ufed  by  authors  to  fignify  the  words  or  letters 
engraven  about  the  margins,  Sec.  of  coins.  Thus  the  legend 
of  a  French  crown  is,  sit  nomen  domini  benedictvm; 
that  of  a  moidore,  in  hoc  sigvo  vinces  :  on  thole  of 
the  laft  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  we  find  iesvs  christvs 

BASILEVS  BASILEON,  IHS  XPS  NIKA,  IESVS  CHRISTVS 
V  INC  IT. 

Legend  is  alfo  applied  to  the  infcription  of  medals,  which 
ferves  to  explain  the  figures  or  devices  reprefented  on  them.  In 
ftri&nefs,  the  legend  differs  from  the  infcription  ;  this  laft  pro¬ 
perly  fignifying  words  placed  on  the  reverfe  of  a  medal,  in  lieu 
of  figures. 

It  feems  as  if  the  ancients  had  intended  their  medals  Ihould 
forve  both  as  images  and  as  emblems;  the  former  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  the  other  for  perfons  of  tafte  and  parts  ;  the 
images  to  reprefent  the  faces  of  princes;  emblems  their  virtues 


and  great  actions;  fo  that  the  legend  is  to  be  looked  on  as  the 
foul  of  the  medal,  and  the  figures  as  the  body. 

Every  medal  has  properly  two  legends;  that  on  the  fronts 
and  that  on  the  reverfe.  The  firft  generally  ferves  only  to  dif- 
tinguith  the  perfon  by  his  name,  titles,  offices,  See.  the  latter 
is  intended  to  exprefs  his  noble  and  virtuous  fentiments,  his 
good  deeds,  and  the  advantages  the  public  has  reaped  by  him. 
This,  however,  does  not  hold  univerfally ;  for  fometimes  we  find 
the  titles  thared  between  both  fides,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  legend. 

In  the  medals  of  cities  and  provinces,  as  the  head  is  ulually 
the  genius  of  the  place,  or  at  leaft  fome  deity  adored  there,  the 
legend  is  the  name  of  the  city,  province,  or  deity,  or  of  both 
together;  and  the  reverfe  is  fome  fymbol  of  the  city,  See. 
frequently  without  a  legend,  fometimes  with  that  of  one  of  its 
magiftrates. 

Legends  generally  commemorate  the  virtues  of  princes,  their 
honour  and  confecrations,  fignal  events,  public  monuments, 
deities,  vows,  privileges,  &c.  which  are  either  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  and  are  intended  to  eternize  their  names, 
and  the  benefits  done  by  them  to  the  empire. 


LEGERDEMAIN. 


THE  term  legerdemain  is  given  to  certain  deceptive 
performances,  which  either  depend  altogether  on  manual 
dexterity  and  addrefs,  or  derive  but  a  fmall  degree  of  aid  from 
philofophical  principles.  Of  thefe  we  (ball  prefent  our  readers 
with  a  fele£tion  of  the  beft  that  have  been  either  explained  in 
books  or  publicly  exhibited. 

Sect.  I.  Performances  nvith  Cups  and  Balls. 

The  following  method  of  exercifing  this  Ample  and  ingenious 
amufement  is  that  praftifed  by  one  Mr.  Kopp  a.  German, 
whofe  performances  are  defervedly  preferred  to  thofe  of  former 
artifts.  In  this,  however,  as  in  all  the  other  branches  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  art  of  legerdemain,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  a  perfon 
has  the  requifite  dexterity,  or  Height  of  hand ;  it  is  neceffary 
alfo  to  take  off  the  attention  of  the  fpeftators  by  fome  entertain¬ 
ing  difeourfe;  which  not  only  prevents  difeovery,  but  adds 
greatly  to  the  amufement  of  the  company;  for  which  reafon, 
inch  difeourfe  is  inferted  in  this  article. 

To  play  his  part  properly,  the  performer  on  cups  and  balls 
ought  to  provide  himfclf  with  a  bag  about  12  inches  long,  and 
from  eight  to  ten  in  depth.  The  infide  muft  be  furniffied  with 
a  number  of  pockets  for  holding  the  feveral  articles  neceffary  in 
the  amufement ;  and  this  bag  the  performer  muft  hang  before 
him. 

The  materials  neceffary  for  the  performer  are,  1 .  Three  white 
poliftied  tin-cups,  reprefented  by  A,  B,  and  C  (pi.  4.  fig.  1.) 
in  the  fhape  of  a  truncated  oone  with  a  double  ledge  D  towards 
the  bafe.  This  ledge,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth, 
ferves  to  raife  the  cups  eafily  by,  admitting  alfo  the  hand  to  pafs 
a  fmall  cork  ball  (fee  fig.  5.)  The  upper  part  E  of  the  cup 
ought  to  be  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  fphere,  fufficient  to  con¬ 
tain  the  balls  without  their  appearing  above  the  upper  edge  of 
the  cups.  2.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  have  a  fmall  rod,  called  Ja¬ 
cob's  JL iff-,  which  is  ufually  made  of  ebony,  and  neatly  tipt  with 
ivory  at  both  ends.  This  is  frequently  ufed  for  ftriking  on  the 
cups  ;  and  being  held  in  the  hand  where  the  balls  are  alfo  kept, 
it  gives  the  operator  an  opportunity  of  keeping  that  hand  gene¬ 
rally  Ihut,  or  of  varying  its  pofition,  in  order  to  avoid  being  dif- 
covered.  The  balls  are  made  of  cork,  blackened  by  flight 
burning  on  the  outfidc. 

The  dexterity  in  performing  this  operation  confifts  in  artfully 
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fecreting  a  ball  in  the  right  hand,  and  making  it  to  appear  or 
difappear  in  the  fame  hand.  The  fecreting  it  between  the 
fingers  is  called  conjuring  the  ball,  at  which  time  the  fpeftators 
are  to  fuppole  that  it  is  kept  in  the  other  hand,  or  that  it  was 
paffed  under  a  cup ;  but  if  it  is  made  to  re-appear  when  held 
fecretly  in  the  hand,  they  muft  believe  that  it  came  out  of  the 
place  laft  touched  by  the  fingers. 

Conjuring  the  ball  is  performed  by  putting  it  between  the 
place  of  the  thumb  A  and  the  finger  B  (fig.  2.),  conveying  it 
with  the  thumb,  by  rolling  it  upon  the  fingers  the  length  of 
the  line  B  C,  moving  the  middle  finger  D  to  a  diftance,  and 
placing  the  ball  at  the  jundtion  of  the  fingers  C  (fig.  3.) ;  but 
in  this  part  of  the  operation  it  is  neceffary  to  hold  the  ball  ra¬ 
ther  tight,  left  it  Ihould  fall  down  and  difeover  the  fecret.  In. 
order  to  make  it  appear,  we  muft  bring  back  the  ball  the  fame 
way  from  C  to  D  ;  and  every  time  that  it  is  conjured,  or  made 
to  difappear,  as  well  as  when  it  is  made  to  re-appear,  the  palm 
of  the  hand  fliould  be  turned  from  the  fide  of  the  table  on  which 
the  operator  is  playing. 

While  this  part  of  the  trick  is  performing,  the  operator  muft 
let  the  fpedtators  know  that  the  ball  has  been  paffed  under  a 
cup,  or  into  another  hand ;  and  in  the  firft  cafe  he  makes  a 
motion  with  the  hand  (as  reprefented  fig.  4.)  indicating  that 
he  had  thrown  it  through  the  cup ;  at  which  time  alfo  he  con¬ 
jures  it,  approaching  the  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left,  which  laft  he  holds  open,  and  makes  a  motion  as  if 
the  ball  had  been  placed  there,  Ihutting  the  left  hand  inftantly. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  fuppofed,  at  every  time  when  a  ball  feems  to  be 
-placed  below  a  cup,  that  it  has  been  held  in  the  left  hand ; 
and  when  he  raii'es  the  cup  with  the  right  hand  as  in  fig.  5. 
the  left  hand  muft  be  opened,  and  he  refts  the  ball  at  that 
inftant  upon  the  hollow  of  the  other.  Hiding  it  along  the 
fingers. 

At  the  time  the  ball  is  to  be  put  fecretly  under  the  enp,  it 
Ihould  lie  between  the  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  (fig.  5.) 
With  this  hand  he  raifes  the  cup ;  and  placing  it  on  the  table, 
lets  go  the  ball,  which,  according  to  its  poiition  in  fig.  6. 
Ihould  be  found  near  the  edge  of  the  cup  when  taken  into  the 
hand.  If  he  would  put  the  ball  fecretly  between  the  two  cups, 
it  muft  be  let  go  by  jerking  it  towards  the  bottom  of  the  cup 
which  he  holds,  and  places  it  very  quickly  on  that  in  which  the 
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ball  is  to  be  found.  When  the  ball  is  in  this  fituation,  if  the 
operator  Ihould  want  it  to  difappear,  he  miift  raife  the  two  cups 
with  his  right  hand,  and  draw  out  haftily  that  under  which 
the  ball  is  placed;  at  the  fame  inftant  lowering  with  his  left 
hand  the  other  cup,  under  which  he  places  it. 

In  lpeaking  of  the  tricks  which  follow,  terms  are  made  ufe 
of  which  explain  whether  what  is  faid  be  feigned  or  true  ; 
of  which  terms  explanations  are  given,  and  numbers  adapted 
to  the  explanations  of  the  different  operations  which  follow. 

I.  To  put  tie  hall  under  tie  cuf  :  Really  done,  with  the 
fingers  of  the  right  or  left  hand. 

IT.  To  fut  the  ball  under  the  cuf,  or  in  the  hand. — A 
feigned  conjuration ;  pretending  to  fliut  it  up  in  the  left 
hand,  which  is  afterwards  opened,  in  order  to  have  it  fup- 
pofed  that  the  ball  is  under  the  cup  or  elfewhere.  See  fig.  3. 

III.  To  pafs  the  ball  under  the  cuf. — The  ball  fuppofed  to 
be  conjured  is  to  be  really  introduced. 

IV.  To  pafs  the  ball  between  the  cups,  is  likewife  real. 

V.  To  make  the  ball  which  is  between  the  cups  difappear.' — • 
This  is  likewife  real ;  and  performed,  as  has  already  been 
•deferibed,  by  drawing  back  with  much  precipitation  and  dex¬ 
terity  the  cup  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  lowering  upon  the 
table  that  which  is  above,  and  under  which  the  ball  mud  of 
confequence  be  found. 

VI.  To  take  the  ball.  Real. — It  is  taken  between  two 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  fhown  before  conjuration. 

VII.  To  take  away  the  ball  from  under  the  cup.  This  is  done 
by  taking  it  away  in  the  fight  of  the  fpeftators. 

VIII.  To  draw  the  ball.  Feigned ;  or  by  pretending  to 
draw  it  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  from  the  cup  or  any  other 
place,  by  bringing  into  the  fingers  the  ball  which  was  fe- 
creted. 

IX.  To  throw  the  ball  through  the  cup,  is  to  conjure  it  in 
•pretending  to  throw  it. 

X.  To  raife  up  the  cups.  This  is  really  done  in  three  ways ; 
viz.  either  with  the  right  hand,  the  rod,  or  the  left  hand.  The 
fird  is  when  the  ball  is  to  be  fecretly  inferted  in  returning  the 
cup  to  its  place.  In  the  fecond,  the  rod  is  to  be  put  on  the 
tops  of  the  cups  to  turn  them  over  again,  fio  that  the  bails 
maybe  fhown  which  were  to  be  paffed  into  them.  The  third 
is  when  the  operator  intends  to  fhow  that  no  balls  are  in  the 
cups,  or  that  there  are  fome. 

XI.  To  cover  a  cup.  This  is  really  done,  by  taking  with 
the  right  hand  that  which  is  to  be  put  over  another,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  at  the  fame  time  a  ball  between  the  two. 

XI I.  To  recover  a  cup.  It  is  dohe  by  taking  with  the  left 
hand  the  cup  to  be  put  over  or  above,  without  introducing  any 
thing  into  it. 

The  Performances. 

1.  To  put  a  ball  under  each  cuf,  and  tale  it  out  again. 
Having  placed  on  the  table  the  three  cups  and  little  rod,  as 
fhown  in  fig.  1.  the  performer  mud  begin  his  manoeuvres,  by 
endeavouring  to  amul’e  the  fpeitators  with  fome  kind  of  enter¬ 
taining  dilcourfe.  Nothing  can  be  more  a-propos  than  the 
origin  of  the  little  rod  and  cups  ;  and  he  mud  be  very  ailiduous 
in  this  fort  of  difeourfe  to  take  od'  the  eyes  of  the  fpe£tators  as 
much  as  poifible.  The  following  may  be  a  fpecinren  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  ought  to  addrefe  his  audience :  “  There 
are  many  perfons  who  meddle  with  the  play  of  the  cups  and 
balls,  and  yet  know  nothing  about  them.  This  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary  :  even  I  who  now  play  before  you,  pretend  to 
know  but  little.  Nay,  fome  time  ago,  1  was  fuch  a  novice 
as  to  think  of  playing  before  a  numerous  allembly  with  glafs 
cups,  in  which  you  may  guefs  I  did  not  meet  with  great  ap- 
plaufe.  T  do  not  indeed  praedife  this  method  but  before  fuch 
as  are  a&ually  blind;  neither  do  I  play  with  china  cups,  led, 


through  awkwardnefs  in  feigning  to  break  their  handles,  I 
fhould  do  fo  in  reality.  Thefe  are  the  cups  which  anfwer  my 
■purpofe.  They  are  made  of  fuch  metal  as  the  alchymids  at¬ 
tributed  to  Jupiter  and  Mars,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly  and 
intelligibly,,  they  are  made  of  tin.  Behold  and  examine  thefe 
cups  ( Jhowing  the  cups  to  the  company,  and  putting  them  on  the 
table:)  All  my  fcience,  and  it  is  in  that  in  which  it  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  confitls  in  deceiving  the  eyes',  and  palling  the  balls 
into  the  cups  without  your  perceiving  how  it  is  done.  I  ad- 
vile  you  therefore  to  pay  no  attention  to  my  words,  but  to  ex¬ 
amine  well  my  hands  ( Jhowing  his  hands).  If  there  is  in 
this  company  any  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune  to  ufe  fpec- 
tacles,  he  may  retire ;  but  the  mod  clear-fighted  will  fee  no¬ 
thing  there. 

“  Here  is  the  little  Jacob’s  rod  ( flowing  the  rod  with  the 
left  hand) ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  magazine  from  which  I  take  all 
my  balls  ( taking  fecretly  with  the  other  hatid  a  ball  from  bis 
bag,  which  he  hides  betwceti  his  fingers).  There  is  not  one  in 
England  fo  well  furnidied.  Obferve,  that  the  more  I  take 
from  it  the  more  remain  :  I  draw  from  it  (VIII.)  this  ball, 
{Jhowing  it,  and  placing  it  upon  the  table,  (I.)  Obferve  that 
there  is  nothing  under  the  cups  (Jhcnuing  the  infide  of  the  cups), 
and  that  I  have  no  other  ball  in  my  hands  {fij  owing  his  bands). 
I  take  (VI.)  this  ball :  I  put  it  (II.)  under  this  fird  cup.  [ 
draw  (VIII.)  a  fecond  ball  from  my  little  rod,  and  I  put  it 
under  this  fecond  cup  ( aBually  done).  It  is  proper  here  to  tell 
you,  that  the  generality  of  thofe  who  play  the  cups  only  feign 
to  put  the  balls  there  ;  but  I  do  not  deceive  you,  and  I  actually 
put  them  there.  {He  rafes  tbe  cup  B,  and,  taking  the  ball 
which  he  has  put  under  it  into  his  right  hand  fingers,  Jbcws  it  to 
the  company.)  I  return  it  (II.)  under  the  fame  cup.  I  take 
(VIII.)  this  third,  and  put  it  (II.)  in  the  fame  way  under  this 
lad  cup.  You  are  about  to  fay  that  this  is  not  very  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  that  you  could  do  it  as  well  yourfelves.  I  agree 
with  you ;  but  the  difficulty  confids  in  taking  out  thefe  balls 
again  through  the  cups  {finking  the  firjl  cup  with  the  rod). 
I  take  (VIII.)  this  fird  ball  {Jhowing  it)  :  I  put  it  (II.)  into 
my  hand,  and  fend  it  to  Conftantinople,  {he  opens  the  left  hand). 
I  take  (VI 11.)  this,  {finking  with  the  rod  on  tbe  fecond  cup). 
1  put  it  (II.)  into  my  hand,  and  I  lend  it  to  the  Ead  Indies, 
{opening  bis  left  hand).  I  take  (VIII.)  the  lad,  and  I  put  it 
(1.)  on' the  table  :  Obferve  that  there  are  no  more  under  any  of 
thefe  cups,  {turning  down  the  cups  with  the  rod). 

2.  With  the  Jingle  hall  remaining  on  the  table,  to  pafs  a  ball 
through  each  of  the  cups,  and  to  take  it  off from  tbe  fame.  “  J 
return  the  cups  to  their  places,  and  take  (VI.)  this  ball,  and  I 
put  it  under  this  fird  cup.  I  take  it  back  again  (VIII.)  ;  Ob¬ 
ferve  that  it  is  not  there  now,  {raifing  (X.)  the  cup  with  tbe 
left  band).  I  put  it  (II.)  under  this  other  cup  :  I  take  it  out 
again  (VIII.)  in  the  fame  manner,  {raifing  (X.)  the  cup).  I 
put  it  (II.)  under  the  lad  cup,  and  take  it  out  again,  (VIII.) 
{raifing  the  lajl  cup  with  the  left  hand,  and  placing  the  ball  on 
tbe  table. ) 

3 .  JVitb  the  Jingle  ball  remaining  an  the  table,  to  take  away 
a  ball  through  two  or  three  cups. — In  this  performance  the 
three  cups  are  didinguifhed  by  A,  B,  C,  as  in  fig.  1. 

“  I  never  have  any  ball  fecreted  in  my  hands,  as  the  greated 
part  of  them  who  play  the  cups  and  balls  have  {Jhowing  his 
bands).  I  take  (Vi.)  this  ball,  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under  this 
cup  B.  I  cover  it  (XII.)  with  this  cup  C,  and  I  take  again 
(VIII.)  this  ball  through  the  two  cups  {Jhows  the  ball  in 
placing  it  on  the  table,  returns  afterwards  tbe  cup  C  to  its  place, 
and  rafes  (X.)  the  cup  B  tojhow  that  there  is  nothing  there.) 
I  take  again  (VI.)  this  fame  ball.  I  put  it  (IJ.)  under  the 
fame  cup  B  :  I  cover  it  (XII.)  with  the  two  other  cups  C  and 
A;  and  I  take  out  ( V 111.)  this  ball  through  the  three  cups 
{Jhowing  i't  and placing.it  on  the  tabled) 
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tr.  With  the  fingle  btzll  remaining  on  the  table,  to  pa/s  the 
/ame  ball  from  cup  to  cup. — “  I  now  beg  of  you  to  pay  every 
poifible  attention,  and  you  will  very  diUinftly  fee  this  ball  pals 
from  one  cup  into  the  other  ( putting  the  cups  at  a  greater 
difiance from  each  other).  1  take  (VI.)  this  ball,  and  1  put  it 
'(II.)  under  the  cup  C:  there  is  nothing  under  this  cup  B 
(raifing  it,  introducing  the  ball,  and  taking  the  red  in  bis  band). 
I  command  that  which  1  have  put  under  the  cup  C  to  pafs 
under  that  B.  You  fee  it  (moving  tbe  end  of  the  rod  from  one 
cup  to  tbe  other,  as  if  be  followed  the  ball)  :  obferve  that  it  is 
patfed  (raifing  the  cup  with  his  left  band,  and  taking  the  ball 
with  bis  right,  Jhows  it  to  the  company).  I  return  it  (II.) 
under  this  cup  B;  there  is  nothing  under  this  A  (raifing  tbe 
cup  with  bis  right  band,  and  introducing  the  ball  there).  I  am 
going  to  pafs  it  under  this  lad  cup  A.  Look  well ;  come  near ; 
{ making  as  if  in  feeing  it  be  would  Jhow  with  tbe  end  of  tbe  rod 
tbe  path  that  it  took).  You  did  not  fee  it  pafs  ?  1  arn  not  much 
furprifed  :  I  did  not  fee  it  myfelf :  however,  here  it  is  under  the 
cup  (raifing  tbe  cup  A,  and  placing  it  on  tbe  table). 

£.  With  tbe  fame  ball  remaining  on  tbe  table.  Tbe  cups  being 
covered,  to  pafs  a  ball  from  one  into  the  other,  without  ra'jing 
them  up. — “  1  was  very  right  in  telling  you,  that  the  molt 
clear-fighted  would  not  fee  very  much;  but,  for  your  comfort, 
here  is  a  trick  in.  which  you  will  fee  nothing  at  all.  I  take  this 
ball,  and  put  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  B.  1  cover  it  (XI.)  with 
the  two  other  cups  (taking  one  in  each  band,  and  introducing 
the  ball  upon  tbe  sup  B) :  pay  attention,  that  there  is  abfolutely 
nothing  in  my  hands  (/bowing  them).  I  command  this  ball 
to  mount  up  upon  the  firft  cup  (taking  vp  tbe  two  cups,  and 
putting  them  in  their  places,  he  jhows  that  it  has  mounted).  I 
return  (II.)  this  ball  under  the  fame  cup  B.  I  cover  it  as  be¬ 
fore  (covers  it  in  taking  a  cup  in  each  band,  and  introducing  a 
ball  between  tbe  fecond  and  third  cup) .  I  take  (the  on'y  ball 
with  which  be  plays  being  under  tbe  third  cup,  be  cannot  f:ow 
it,  but  afls  as  if  be  bad  taken  it  out,  and  put  it  into  tbe  fingers 
cf  bis  left  band,  which  be  bolds  in  tbe  air,  in  conducting  tbe 
band  from  one  fide  to  tbe  other).  I  take  the  ball,  which  is 
under  thefe  three  cups ;  and  I  throw  it  through  the  firft  cup 
(feigning  to  throw  it)  :  obferve  that  I  have  not  conjured  the 
ball,  having  nothing  in  my  hands  (J bowing  them)  ;  it  is  palled, 
however  (raifing  the  firfi  cup  with  tbe  left  band,  putting  tbe 
ball  upon  tbe  table  and  tbe  cups  in  their  places). 

6.  With  tbe  fugle  ball  remaining  on  tbe  table,  to  pafs  a  ball 
through  tbe  table  and  two  cups. — “  You  are  undoubtedly  fur- 
priled,  that,  having  but  a  fingle  ball,  I  have  been  able,  after 
having  fhown  it  t®  you,  to  pafs  it  under  this  cup  without  rail¬ 
ing  it  j  but  let  not  that  aftonifti  you  :  I  have  fecrets  much  more 
wonderful.  I  convey,  for  example,  the  fteeple  of  one  village 
into  another :  I  have  fympathetic  quadrants,  with  which  a 
converfation  may  be  held  at  200  leagues  diftance :  I  have  a 
flying  chariot  which  can  condudl  me  to  Rome  in  three  days. 
1  will  lhow  all  thefe  curiofities  as  foon  as  my  machines  are  en¬ 
tirely  completed ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  a  few  centuries  :  but  to 
amufe  you  till  the  arrival  of  all  thefe  prodigies,  I  now  continue 
the  entertainment  of  the  cups  and  balls.  1  put  (II.)  this  ball 
under  the  cup  A.  I  take  it  away  again  (VIII.)  (Jbowing  it, 
and  feigning  to  put  it  into  his  left-hand fingers).  I  cover  (XI.) 
this  cup  with  the  two  others  B  and  C  (introducing  the  ball 
between  tbofe  two  cups,  ufing  always  tbe  right  band,  and  feigning 
f  ill  to  bold  it  in  bis  left),  and  I  pafs  this  fame  ball  through  the 
table  and  the  two  cups  (putting  tbe  left  band  under  the  table). 
There  it  is  paffed  (raifing  tbe  firfi  cup). 

7.  With  tbe  fame  ball.  A  ball  having  been  put  under  a  cup, 
to  take  it  away  again,  and  to  pafs  it  between  two  others. — “  Here 
is  again  a  very  pretty  trick  :  I  take  this  ball,  and  I  put  it  (II.) 
under  this  cup  A.  Obferve,  that  there  is  nothing  under  tbe 
others  (Jh owing  them  and  introducing  tbe  ball  under  tbe  cup  C), 
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nor  in  my  hands :  I  take  this  ball,  which  is  under  the  cup  A 

(feigning  to  take  it  out,  and  raifing  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  cup  fo  that 
tbe  fpettaters  may  not  attend  to  bis  fingers).  1  cover  this  cup 
C  with  the  two  others  A  and  B,  and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through 
thefe  two  cups  (raifing  them,  and  Jbowing  that  tbe  bah  is  paffed 
there). 

8.  With  this  fingle  ball  and  a  /billing  ;  to  pafs  a  ball  from 
one  band  into  tbe  other — “  I  take  this  ball  ;  I  put  it  (II.)  into 
this  hand,  and  I  put  into  the  other  the  fhilling.  In  which 
hand  do  you  think  the  ball  is  ?  or  in  which  do  you  think  the 
(hilling  may  be?”  (Whatever  anfwcr  the  fpeclator  makes,  tbe 
performer  Jhows  him  that  he  is  mijtaken,  and  that  tbe  whole  is  in 
the  right  band ;  and  this  truth  ferves  as  a  pretence  to  take  a  ball 
from  the  bag  in  putting  tbe /billing  back  into  it.) 

rihe  performer  may,  however,  without  breaking  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  thefe  operations,  difpenfe  with  this  trick,  and  feign 
to  drop  the  ball  he  plays  with  ;  which  affords  him  a  pretence 
for  taking  another. 

9.  With  tbe  ball  remaining  on  tbe  table,  and  that  which  is  fe- 
Crctly  taken  out  of  tbe  bag ;  to  pafs  under  a  cup  the  two  balls  put 
under  tbe  others.— The  operator  goes  on  with  his  difeourfe  : 
“  In  order  to  give  you  dill  farther  amufement,  I  take  this  ball 
and  cut  it  in  two  (taking  it  in  bis  left  band,  and  bolding  tbe  rod 
with  bis  right  ;  feigning  to  cut  it,  he  puts  afterwards  the  rod 
on  tbe  table,  and  brings  back  to  bis  fingers  ends  the  ball  which 
he  to  ,k  out  of  the  bag).  Nothing  is  fo  commodious  as  to  be 
able  in  this  manner  to  multiply  the  balls.  When  I  am  in 
want  of  money,  I  cut  them  again  and  again,  until  I  may  have 
had  five  or  fix  bufhels  (placing  the  two  balls  on  tbe  table). 
Obferve  that  there  is  nothing  under  this  cup  A.  I  put  there 
(II.)  this  firft  ball  :  there  is  nothing  more  under  the  two  othfr 
cups  (introducing  the  bill  under  the  cup  B).  I  take  this  (econd 
ball,  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under  the  cup  C  :  there  is  now  a  ball 
under  thefe  two  cups  A  and  C.  I  take  away  (VIII.)  from 
this  cup  C  this  ball,  and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  middle 
cup  B  :  obferve  that  it  is  paffed  (raifing  tbe  cup  B,  and  intro - 
ducing  there  tbe  fecond  ball).  I  command  this,  which  is  under 
the  other  cup  A,  to  pafs  under  the  fame  cup  B  (raifing  ibis  cup 
and  Jbowing  that  they  are  both  there ,  and  placing  them  upon  tbe 
table). 

10.  Wab  the  two  balls  which  are  upon  the  table.  Two  balls 
having  been  put  under  the  fame  cup,  to  pafs  them  under  two 
others. — “  When  I  was  at  college,  the  tutor  told  me,  it  was  ne- 
cefiary  to  know  how  to  do  my  exercife  in  two  ways.  I  have 
juft  now  patfed  thefe  two  balls  into  the  middle  cup  ;  I  am  now 
to  make  them  go  out ;  the  one  is  not  more  difficult  for  me  than 
the  other.  I  take  therefore  thefe  two  balls,  and  place  them 
under  this  cup  B  (putting  one  ball  under  tbe  cup,  and  conjuring 
tbe  other)  ;  obferve  that  there  is  nothing  under  the  cup  A,  nor 
under  the  other  C  (introducing  into  ibis  lafi  the  ball  that  be  con¬ 
jured)  :  I  command  one  of  thefe  balls,  which  are  under  the 
middle  cup,  to  pafs  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  two 
cups  A  and  C.  Behold  it  already  gone  (raifing  the  cup  B  to 
Jhow  that  there  is  no  mo  e  than  a  fingle  ball ;  and  taking,  with 
tbe  right  band,  tbe  ball  which  is  underneath,  be  Jhows  it,  and 
puts  it  (II.)  under  the  fame  cup  B).  Let  us  fee  into  which  cup 
it  has  palled  (raijing  immediately  tbe  cup  A,  and  introducing  tbe 
ball  that  be  took  from  tbe  cup  B)  :  here  it  is  under  this  cup  C 
(raifing  tbe  cup)  ;  I  command  the  other  ball  to  pafs  under  this 
cup  A  ( be  raifes  it,  and  Jhows  that  it  paffed  there)."  This 
trick  is  frequently  done  with  three  balls,  but  it  appears  much 
more  extraordinary  with  two. 

1 1 .  With  thefe  two  balls,  a  third  which  he  flows,  and  a 
fourth fecretcd  in  bis  bands ;  to  pafs  three  balls  under  tbe  fame 
aip. — “  All  this  is  but  a  trifte ;  I  am  going  to  fhow  you  an¬ 
other  trick  with  three  balls  (taking  out  of  tbe  bag  a  third  ball, 
and  placing  it  on  tbe  table,  fccrcting  at  the  fame  time  a  fourth  ;n 
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h  s  hand) .  Obferve  that  there  is  nothing  under  any  of  thefe 
cups  (raifing  them,  and  introducing  them  u?nlcr  the  cup  C). 
I  take  this  firft  bail,  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through  this  cup  C. 
Obferve  that  it  is  palled  (raifing  (X.)  the  cup  with  the  right 
hand)  ;  I  take  this  fecond  ball,  and  throw  it  (XI.)  through 
the  fame  cup.  There  it  is  palled  (raifing  (X.)  again  the  cup)  ; 
I  take  the  third,  and  I  make  it  pafs  the  fame  (raifing  (X.)  the 
cup,  and Jhowing  that  thefe  are  paffed  under  all  the  three). 

12.  H'ith  the  three  balls  remaining  under  the  cup,  and  that 
held  fecretly  in  the  band  ;  to  pafs  two  balls  from  one  cup  into  an¬ 
other,  at  the  choice  of  a  perfon,  without  _  touching  any  of  the  cupsy 
“  Here  is  another  in  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  compre¬ 
hend  any  thing;  but  it  will  aftonifli  you  much  (raifing  the  cup 
C,  and  taking  away  the  three  halls  from  their  places,  he  puts 
them  under  each  cup,  and  in  raifing  the  cup  C  introduces  there 
the  fourth  ball  which  he  held  fecretly  in  his  band).  I  take  this 
ball  ( that  which  is  under  the  cup  B),  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under 
the  fame  cup.  I  take  this  (the  ball  from  the  cup  A),  and  l 
place  it  (I.)  under  the  fame  cup  (putting  there  alfo  that  which 
•was  ferreted  in  bis  hand).  I  take  this  laft,  and  l  throw  it  (IX.) 
through  the  cup  C  ;  and  to  Blow  that  I  do  not  deceive  you,  be¬ 
hold  it  palled  ( raifing  (X.)  the  cup  that  has  been  fixed  upon, 
•which  fuppofe  to  be  C,  and  Jhowing  that  there  are  two).  I 
take  again  thefe  two  balls,  and  put  them  under  the  cup  C 
(putting  really  but  one)  :  obferve  that  there  is  no  more  under 
this  cup  B  (introducing  there  the  ball  that  he  had  jufl  taken 
away,  and  Jhowing  that  be  bad  no  other  in  bis  hand)  ;  I  com¬ 
mand  one  of  thefe  balls,  which  are  under  this  cup  C,  to  go 
and  join  that  which  is  under  this  A.  Obferve  that  it  is  pallid. 
There  !  (raifing  the  cup  C,  and  returning  the  two  balls  under 
the  fame  cup,  and  railing  C,  in  order  to  Jhow  that  there  is  but  a 
Jingle  one.-,  and  be  places  it  again  under  the  fane  cup  :  be  docs 
not  rafe  the  cup  B,  under  which  a  ball  remains). 

13.  With  the  three  balls  that  were  placed  upon  cups,  and  that 
which  remains  bidden  under  the  middle  cup  ;  to  pafs  under  the 
fame  cup  the  balls  put  under  the  ethers. — “I  take  this  ball  (that 
•which  is  upon  the  cup  C),  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under  the  lame  cup 
C;  and  I  order  it  to  pafs  into  this  cup  B  :  there  it  is  palfed 
(in  raifing  this  cup  he  introduces  a  third  l ail).  I  take  this 
third  ball,  and  put  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  C  ;  and  I  com¬ 
mand  it  to  pafs  into  the  cup  B  along  the  table,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  fpeftators  ( taking  the  rod  in  his  left  hand,  feigning 
to Jkozu  the  way  that  it  paffed-  between  the  two  cups).  You  did 
not  fee  it  then  ?  Here  it  is  (He  draws  it  (VIII.)  from  the  end 
of  the  rod,  which  appears  to  Jhow  it).  Go  quickly  ( throw' vy  it 
(IX.)  through  the  cup  B  ;  and  Jhowing  that  they  are  all  three 
there,  and  that  there  is  nothing  under  the  two  others ;  placing 
after-wards  three  of  the  balls  on  the  table,  and  fcreling  the  fourth 
in  bis  hand). 

14.  With  the  three  balls  remaning  upon  the  table,  and  that 
which  is  held  fecretly  in ,  bis  band. — Multiplication  of  the  ba'ls. 
'For  this  trick  there  null  be  a  tin  vafe  (lee  tig.  S),  at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  mult  be  contrived  a  falls  bottom  A,  which  will 
fall  down  at  pleafure  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  reverting  it  upon  the 
table,  by  means  of  a  fmall  trigger  placed  at  the  bafe  of  one  of 
the  handles  B,  introducing  previoully  between  the  falfe  and 
true  bottoms  a  dozen  of  balls.  The  operator  goes-  on  with  his. 
difcoui  fe. 

“  If  any  of  the  company  believe  in  witches,  I  would-give  my 
advice' that  they  fhould  believe  in  them  no  longer;  as  what  I 
am  about  to  do  is  much  more  l'urprifing  than  the  feats  <5f  any 
witch. — I  put  (I.)  thefe  three  balls  under  the  three  Cups  you 
fee  on  the  table  :  I  take  away  (VII.)  this  tirft  ball  ( that  which 
is  under  the  cup  C),  and  I  put  it  (II.)  into  this  vafe.  I  take 
this,  and  I  alfo  put  it  (II.)  into  the  vafe,  I  take  away  (VII.) 
th  is  third  (that  which  is  under  the  cup  A),  and  I  throw  it  (II.) 
the  fame  way ( Every  time  that  be  raifes  one  of  the  cups  to  take 


aiuay  the  ball,  be  introduces  that  which  always  remains  fccreted 
in  his  right  hand-,  and  this  he  repeats,  confiantly  taking  out  one 
ball  and  putting  in  another,  till  he  has  introduced  all  the  twelve 
ba'ls-,  after  which  he  refumes  bis  djeourfe.)  “  You  imagine,- 
perhaps,  that  I  always  make  ufe  of  the  fame  balls ;  but,  to 
prove  the  contrary,  here  they  are  (inverting  the  vafe  fo  as  to- 
turn  them  all  out).  In  this  trick,  if  the  vafe  be  well  made,  the 
infide  may  be  fhown,  and  it  may  even  be  previoully  inverted  ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  will  not  be  fuppofed  that  any  balls  have  been 
put  into  it. 

15.  H'ith  the  three  balls  remaining  under  each  of  the  cups,  and 
that  which  is  hidden  in  his  hand-,  to  pafs  one  ball  under  each  of 
the  three  cups. — “  I  put  all  thefe  balls  into  my  pocket.  I  take 
(VI.)  this  (the  one  fecreted  in  bis  hand),  and  I  make  it  pafs 
through  the  table  under  this  firft  cup  C  (conjuring  it).  I  take 
another  Irom  my  bag  (Jhowing  the  fame  ball).  I  make  it  pafs 
in  the  fame  manner  through  this  8  (conjures  it  aga'n).  I  take 
a  third  (Jhowing  Jl  ill  the  fame),  and  I  make  it  pafs  under  this 
laft  cup  A  (conjuring  it).  Here  are  all  the  three  palled  (turning 
over  the  cups,  and  in  taking  them  up  again  introduces  the  ball 
that  he  has  in  bis  hand  under  the  cup  B,  and  puts  the  three  balls 
upon  the  three  cups). 

16.  IVith  the  three  balls  put  upon  each  cup,  and  that  which 
was  introduced  under  the  middle  cup  ;  to  draw  two  balls  through 
the  fame  cup.~u  There  will  be  wanted  now  only  two  balls.” 
Here  the  operator  takes  that  which  is  under  the  cup  C,  and.  puts 
it  (II.)  into  his  bag.  He  takes  in  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
the  ball  which  is  on  the  cup  B,  fliowing  it;  and  with  the  other 
covers  the  cup  B,  with  that  palling  (IV.)  there  the  ball  which 
he  feigned  to  put  into  his  bag.  He  then  takes  the  ball  which 
is  under  the  cup  A  with  the  right  hand;  and  Blowing  a  ball 
in  each  hand,  tells  the  company  that  he  put  them  (II.)  under 
the  cup  A;  though  he  adtually  puts  but  one,  which  he  holds, 
in  his  left.  He  then  draws  one  of  thefe  balls  through  the  fame  • 
cup  A,  Blowing  it,  and  placing  it  upon  the  cup  G.  He  then 
raifes  the  cup  A,  and  takes  the  ball  which  is  under  it  with  h’s- 
right  hand,  adding,  “  There  remains  but  one  more.”  While, 
pronouncing  thefe  words,  he  puts  it  (II.)  under  the  cup.  “  I. 
take  (adds  he)  the  other  ball,”  (r  fifing  the  cup,  and  Jhowing  that, 
it  is  there  no  longer)-,  then,  taking  one  of  the  two  balls  which 
feemed  to  remain  alone,  he  puls  it  (II.)  into  his  bag,  laying, . 
“  I  return  this  into  my  bag.” 

17.  H’ith  a  ball  which  is  hidden  under  the  middle  cup,  another 
hidden  under  that  which  covers  it,  that  which  remains  in  the ; 
hand,'  and...  a  fourth  which  is  upon  the  table-,  to  pafs  the  fame  ball- 
fuccefjively  through  the  three  cups, — The.  preceding  trick  was, 
only  on  purpofe  to  prepare  the  fpeftators  for  this  ;  as  they  how. 
imagine  that  the  performer  played  only  with  one  balL  He 
may  now  addrefs  them  in  the  following  manner  : 

“  I  am  now  going  to  make  a  very  pretty  trick  with  this  fin-- 
gle  ball.  I  forgot  to  Blow  it  to  you  at  the  beginning  :  I  cover- 
(XI.)  thefe  cups  (putting  the  cup  A  upon  C  and  B).  I  take 
(VI.)  this  ball,  and  I  throw  it  ( IX ■ )  through  the  firft  cup  ;” 
(raifing  (X.)  - the  cup  A.  with  the  right  hand).  He  then  Blows, 
that  it  is  pafled  between  C  and  A  ;  and,  putting  it  in  its  place,  he 
introduces  there  that  which  he  has  in  his  hand.  “  I  take  (fays- 
he)  (VI.)  this  fame  ball,  and  I  throw  it  through  the  other  cup. 
C  ;”  and  while  he  fays  ib,  he  raifes  (X.)  the  cup  C,  Blowing  that 
it  has  paffed,.  introducing  there  that  which,  he  has  in  his  hand,- 
and  putting  it  in  the,  place  of  the  former.  “  1  take  again  (con-. 
tinues  he)  (VI. V  this  fame  ball,  and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through 
that  laft  cup  B,”  (raifing  (IX.)  the  cup  B:)  During  which 
time  he  takes  away  the  ball  from  under  it  with  his  left  hand, 
then- places  it  on  the  table,  and  returns  the  cup  to  its  place,  in¬ 
troducing  there  the  ball  which  he  has  in  his  left  hand, 

]  8 .  IVith  the  three  balls  which  arc  under  the  cups,  that  which 
is  cn  the  table ,  and  two  which  he  takes  from  the  bag)  to  pafs 
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under  a  cup  the  balls  put  under  the  two  others  without  raiftng 
thefe  lajl. — The  performer  may  proceed  in  his  difcourfe  in  the 
following  manner : 

“  Let  us  now  return  to  the  order  of  the  entertainment  which 
I  have  interrupted,  and  continue  to  play  with  three  balls."  Pic 
now  takes  two  balls  from  his  bag,  by  which  means  he  in  fait 
plays  with  fix  balls,  though  he  pretends  to  play  only  with  three. 
Thefe  two  balls,  together  with  that  which  remains  on  the  table, 
he  puts  on  the  top  of  each  cup.  “  1  take  (fays  he)  (VI.)  this 
ball  (that  which  is  on  the  cup  C).  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  that 
cup  ;  there  it  is  pafi'ed.”  He  now  raifes  (X  )  the  cup,  (hows  it ; 
and  thus  has  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  ball  which  he 
has  in  his  hand.  “  I  take  (VI.)  this  (the  ball  which  is  under 
the  cup  B),  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  cup  B.”  At  this 
he  raifes  the  cup  with  his  left  hand,  (hewing  that  it  has  pafi'ed, 
and  covering  it  again.  “  I  take  again  (VIII.)  this  ball  from 
the  fame  cup,  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through  that  C  ;  oblerve  that 
4  it  is  palled.”  Then,  raifing  up  (X.)  the  cup  C,  fhowing  that 
there  are  then  two  there,  he  introduces  two  others  which  he 
had  in  his  hand.  “  I  take  (fays  he)  (IV.)  this  ball  (that  which 
is  under  the  cup  A),  and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  fame 
cup  A-  There!  it  is  pafi'ed,”  (rafing  the  cup  C )  ;  after  which 
he  fhovvs  the  three  balls,  and  introduces  there  that  which  was 
in  his  hand,  putting  the  three  balls  upon  the  table. 

jy.  With  the  three  halls  which  remain  under  the  cups,  and  the 
three  others  which  remain  upon  tic  table ;  to  pafs  fepa<  atcly  the 
three  lath  through  each  cup. — In  this  manoeuvre  the  performer 
puts  again  the  three  balls  which  are  upon  the  table  upon  the 
top  of  each  cup.  He  takes  that  which  is  on  the  cup  C,  and 
throws  it  ( IX  )  through  the  fame  cup  ;  and  while  he  announces 
this  to  the  company,  he  raifes  (X.)  the  cup;  taking  away  (VIII.) 
the  ball,  (howing  that  it  has  pafi'ed,  introducing  there  that 
which  was  in  his  hand,  and  putting  the  fame  ball  upon  the 
fame  cup.  i  ie  then  takes  that  ahich  is  upon  the  cup  B,  and 
throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  fame  cup  ;  (hows  that  it  is  palled, 
takes  it  away  (V  I.),  and. introduces  the  ball  that  was  in  his 
hand  under  this  cup,  putting  it  in  like  manner  on  the  cup. 
Then  he  taKes  the  ball  which  is  on  the  cup  A,  and  throws  it 
(IX.)  through  the  fame  cup  A.  As  he  announces  its  pafiage 
he  raifes  the  cup,  taking  away  (VII.)  and  (howing  the  ball ; 
introducing  in  the  fame  manner  that  which  was  in  his  hand  ; 
putting  this  firfi:  at  the  top  of  the  cup  A,  and  then  (hows  that 
it  is  not  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  has  but  three  balls. 

20.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  upon  the  table,  and  thofe 
which  are  under  each  cup.  Having  put  the  balls  into  the  bag, 
io  make  them  return  under  the  cups  — “  I  take  thefe  three  balls, 
and  I  return  them  into  my  bag  (keeping  one  in  his  hand).  Be¬ 
hold  to  what  all  is  reduced  that  I  bad  to  (how  you  for  your 
amufement  !  I  did  know  forr.e  more  very  pretty  tricks,  but  I 
have  forgot  them.  (Pretending  to  mufefor  a  moment)  Ah  ! 
I  (fill  remember  two  or  three  very  pleating  ones.  Come,  my 
little  balls  !  return  under  the  cups  (turning  over  the  cups). 
Sec  how  nimble  they  are,  and  obedient  at  the  fame  time!’' 
(covering  them  again  with  the  cups) 

at.  With  the  three  balls  which  are  under  the  cups,  and  that 
in  bis  band  y  to  pafs  the  balls  through  the  two  cups. —  Here  the 
operator  begins  with  taking  away  (VII.)  the  ball  which  is 
under  the  cup  C  ;  he  covers  it  with  the  cup  B  ;  and  pafies  (ill-) 
the  other  ball  which  he  has  in  his  right  hand  between  the  two 
Cups.  He  then  takes  (VI.)  the  ball  which  he  bad  in  his  left 
hand,  and  throws  it  (IX.)  between  the  two  cups  B  and  C.  In 
announcing  its  pafifage  he  raifes  the  cup  (X.),  flwws  that  it  is 
gaffed,  and  introduces  the  ball  in  his  hand.  He  then  takes  the 
ball  under  the  cup  B,  and  throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  two  cups 
C  and  B.  Announcing  to  the  company  its  pafiage,  he  rai!es 
.)  the  cup,  and  fltovvs  that  there  are  two  balls,  introducing 
(HI.)  at  the  fame  time  the  third.  He  then  takes  the  lafi  ball, 
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viz.  that  which  is  under  the  cup  A,  covers  again  with  the  left 
hand  the  two  cups  B  and  C,  and  throws  (IX.)  the  third  ball 
through  thefe  two  cups.  He  then  announces  their  pafiage, 
raifes  the  two  cups,  and  (hows  the  three  balls,  covering  again 
the  cup  C  with  the  two  others. 

22.  With  the  three  halls  which  are  upon  the  cup  C,  and  the 
one  in  his  band-,  to  take  out  the  three  through  two  cups.  —  “I 
take  (fays  the  performer)  (VIII.)  the  firfi  ball,  and  put  it  (II.) 
into  my  bag.  1  take  (V  III.)  in  the  fame  manner  the  fecond, 
and  I  put  it  alfo  into  my  bag.  I  take  (VIII.)  the  third,  and  I 
put  it  into  my  bag  (putting  in  really  that  which  he  bad  in  bis 
band).  While  he  detires  the  fpeftators  to  obferve  that  there 
are  no  more  in  the  cups,  he  railes  the  cup  A  with  the  left  hand, 
and,  putting  it  in  its  place,  railes  with  the  right  hand  the 
cup  C.  In  fupporting  it  with  the  cup  B,  he  puts  it  down 
quickly,  and  a  little  on  the  fide  of  B,  and  at  the  fame  time 
places  C  on  the  table,  under  which  will  be  found  the  three 
balls,  which  had  not  time  to  feparate. 

23.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  under  the  middle  cup,  and 
three  others  taken  out  of  the  bag  ;  to  pafs,  in  one  a  hi  ion,  three 
balls  through  a  cup. — This  trick  is  begun  by  the  performer 
taking  three  balls  from  his  bag,  and  putting  them  on  the  ton 
of  the  cup  B,  which  he  covers  with  the  cup  A.  Ordering  them 
to  difappear  and  to  pafs  under  the  cup  C,  he  takes  away  very 
fuddenly  with  the  left  hand  the  cup  B,  as  is  done  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  trick,  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  play  the  cup  C 
under  which  the  balls  are  found.  Taking  them  then  away, 
and  replacing  them  on  the  fame  cup,  he  makes  them  return 
again  in  the  fame  manner  under  the  cup  C.  At  lafi  he  takes 
the  three  balH,  and,  putting  them  in  his  bag,  pretends  to  pafs 
them  through  the  table  under  the  cup  where  the  others  were. 
He  then  returns  two  or  three  of  thefe  lafi  balls  into  his  bag,  and 
takes  two  white  balls,  which  he  puts  upon  the  table. 

24.  With  the  black  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  two  other 
white  bal's,  and  a  Mack  one  which  be  holds  fee  re  tly  in  his  haul-, 
to  pafs  three  balls  from.one  cup  into  another.  [TV.  B.  To  make 
the  balls  white,  they  are  rubbed  with  a  little  chalk  infiead  of 
being  blackened  with  the  candle.] 

“  Let  us  now  (fays  the  operator)  have  a  trick  to  prove  that 
I  do  not  conjure  the  balls.  There  is  nothing  under  this  cup  C 
(introducing  the  black  ball  that  was  in  bis  hand).  There  is  no 
great  thing  under  this  B.  I  place  there  thele  three  balls  (the 
three  which  are  upon  the  table,  of  which  be  conjures  the  -zi  i  tc 
one).  There  is  nothing  more  under  this  third  ettp  A  (intro¬ 
ducing  there  the  white  ball).  I  order  one  of  thefe  two  white 
balls  which  are  under  the  cup  B,  to  pals  under  this  A.”  With, 
thefe  words  he  raifes  the  cup  B;  and  taking  the  white  ball  in. 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  the  black  one  in  thofe  of  the 
right,  he  (hows  them,  laying,  “  Obferve  that  there  is  but  or.e 
white  one.  I  put  again  thefe  two  balls  under  the  cup  B.” 
While  fpeaking  thus  he  puts  the  white  one  under  the  cup,  and 
conjures  the  other,  while  feigningJo  put  it  in.  with  that  of  the- 
left  hand.  He  then  announces  its  pafiage  ;  and  while  he  does  fo, 
raifes  the  cup  A,  and  introduces  the*  black  ball.  Commanding 
then  the  black  ball  to  pafs- under. the  cup  A,  he  raifes  the  cup 
B,  takes  in.  his  right-hand  fingers  the  ball  which  is  there,  anti 
(hows  it.  “  I  put  it  again  (lays  he)  (ll.)  under  this  cup- 
(conjuring  it)  ;  and  I  lliow  you  that  it  is  palled  under  this  A 
(introducing  there  the  white  ball).  1  order  at  laftrthe  white  ball, 
which  is  under  this  cup  B,  to  pals  into  this  A.”  While  telling, 
the  company  that  it  is  palled,  he  raifes  the  cup  A,-  and  puts 
the  three  balls  upon  each  cup,  the  black  one  upon  the  middie. 

23.  With  the  three  balls  put  a!  t'e  top  of  the  cups,  end  that 
which  has  been  infer  ted  under  one  of  them  in  the  preceding  trick ;  - 
to  change  the  colour  of  the  balls.  The  operator  goes  on.  with, 
his  difcourfe:  “  if  there  is  any  one  here  who  knows  bow  to - 
play  the  cups  and  balls,  he  will  do  well  to  obferve,  that,  ix  is  not: 
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poflible  to  do  this/trick  by  the  common  method,  and  with  three 
balls  only.  However,  I  have  no  more  (/bowing  bis  hands). 
I  take  this  white  ball  (that  which  is  upon  the  cup  C),  and  I 
throw  it  (IX.)  through  this  cup  (the fame  under  which  be  left  a 
black  balt~in  the  preceding  trick).  I  take  this  black  ball  (with 
the  left-hand  fingers)  ;  there  is  nothing  under  this  cup  B  (intro¬ 
ducing  there  the  white  ball).  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  this 
cup  B  (taking  again  the  ball  in  his  right-hand  fingers) .  I  take 
this  other  white  ball  (with  his  left-hand  fingers).  There  is 
nothing  under  this  cup  A  introducing  the  black  ball)  :  I 
throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  cup  A  (taking  it  again  into  his 
right-hand  fingers  to  conjure  it).  Obferve  that  they  have  all 
changed  their  colour,”  (covering  each  of  them  with  their  cups) 

16.  With  the  three  balls  which  are  left  under  the  cups,  two  white 
balls,  arid  a  black  one  that  be  took  trick  by  trick  from  his  bag  ;  to 
change  the  fizes  of  the  bails.—  In  performing  this  trick  the 
operator  takes  away  the  white  ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C 
with  his  left-hand  fingers,  and,  raifing  the  cup  with  his  right, 
introduces  there  a  white  ball  which  he  took  out  of  his  bag. 
The  white  ball  which  he  introduces  is  kept  in  his  hand  with  the 
fourth  and  little  finger ;  and  he  raifes  the  cup  in  the  fame 
manner  as  when  he  introduces  the  balls.  In  turning  over  the 
cup  afterwards,  he  advances  his  hand  to  introduce  this  ball. 
Thefe  balls  fhould  be  filled  with  horfe  hair  or  paper,  fo  that 
they  may  be  very  light,  and  make  no  noife.  The  operator 
then  tells  his  company,  that  he  makes  the  ball  pafs  through  the 
table  under  the  fame  cup;  and  while  he  fpeaks  thus,  he  takes 
the  ball  again  in  his  right  hand,  and  while  putting  his  hand 
under  the  table,  he  takes  a  black  ball  out  of  the  bag.  He  then 
takes  away  the  ball  from  the  cup  B,  introducing  the  black  one 
in  its  Head.  He  then  tells  the  Spectators,  that  he  makes  it  re- 
pafs  through  the  table;  and,  while  he  tells  them  fo,  he  takes  a 
white  ball ;  then,  while  taking  away  that  which  is  under  the 
cup  A,  he  introduces  that  ball,  making  it  repafs  in  the  fame 
manner  through  the  table,  and  at  laft  fhows  them  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  covers  them  with  their  cups. 

2“.  With  the  three  balls  which  are  under  the  cups,  two  other 
black  balls,  -  and  a  white  one  that  was  taken  trick  by  trick  from 
bis  hag ;  ti  pafs  the  balls  from  one  cup  into  another. — “  Obferve 
well  (lays  the  operator),  that  there  are  two  white  balls  under 
thefe  two  cups  A  and  C,  and  a  black  one  under  this  (raifing 
the  cups).  1  cover  again  thefe  three  balls  ( covering  each  of  them 
with  a  cup).  I  make  to  pafs  out  through  the  table  the  white 
ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C.”  Here  he  takes  a  white  ball 
from  his  bag ;  and  in  order  not  to  fail,  the  black  and  white 
balls  fhould  be  in  feparate  pockets.  Having  taken  out  the 
ball,  he  puts  the  firft  into  his  bag,  telling  the  company  that 
there  is  now  nothing  under  the  cup  C  ;  and  while  he  fays  fo, 
he  railes  it,  holding  the  ball  with  his  little  finger,  proceeding  in 
his  difeourfe  as  follows  :  “  I  take  away  this  ball  ( that  which  is 
under  the  cup  A),  and  I  pafs  it  through  the  table  under  the  cup 
C,”  ( taking  a  black  ball  from  bis  bag. )  While  the  paflage  of  this 
bail  is  announced,  he  raifes  the  cup  C  to  take  it  away  and  (how 
it ;  and  introducing  there  this  black  ball,  “  I  pnt  again  (fays 
he)  this  other  white  ball  into  my  bag,  and  I  command  the  black 
one  which  is  under  the  cup  B  to  pafs  under  this.  It  is  no 
longer1  under  this  cup  and  while  he  fays  fo,  he  raifes  the 
cup  B,  in  fupperting  with  his  little  finger  the  ball  which  re¬ 
mains  there.  Announcing  its  paffage,  he  raifes  the  cup  C  and 
(hows  the  ball;  taking  it  afterwards  into  the  left-hand,  throws 
it  into  the  air,  returning  it  into  his  right  hand,  and  feigning  to 
throw  it  into  the  air  a  lecond  time,  he  lets  it  fall  into  his  bag; 


cafting  his  eyes  upwards  and  downwards  as  if  he  faw  it  fall  upon 
the  cup  B ;  he  raifes  this  cup,  and  fhows  it  to  the  fpefilators,  as 
the  former,  pafied  through  the  cup. 

Sect.  IT.  Performances  with  the  Cards. 

Previous  to  the  performance  with  cards,  it  will  be  neeef- 
fary  to  explain  the  method  of  making  the  pafs  ;  that  is,  bring¬ 
ing  a  certain  number  of  cards  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack 
to  the  top  ;  as  many  of  thefe  performances  depend  on  that 
manoeuvre. 

1.  Hold  the  pack  of  gards  in  your  right  hand,  fo  that  the 
palm  of  your  hand  may  be  under  the  cards :  place  the  thumb 
of  that  hand  on  one  fide  of  the  pack,  the  firft,  fecond,  and 
third  fingers  on  the  other  fide,  and  your  little  finger  between 
thofe  cards  that  are  to  be  brought  to  the  top  and  the  reft  of 
the  pack.  Then  place  your  left  hand  over  the  cards,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  thumb  may  be  at  C  (fig.  20,  zt,  pi.  3.) 
the  fore-finger  at  A,  and  the  other  fingers  at  B. 

The  hands  and  the  two  parts  of  the  cards  being  thus  dif- 
pofed,  you  draw  off  the  lower  cards  confined  by  the  little 
finger  and  the  other  parts  of  the  right  hand,  and  place  them, 
with  an  imperceptible  motion,  on  the  top  of  the  pack. 

It  is  quite  neceffary,  before  you  attempt  any  of  the  expe¬ 
riments  that  depend  on  making  the  pafs,  that  you  can  perform 
it  fo  dexteroufly  that  the  eye  cannot  diftinguifh  the  motion  of 
your  hand  :  othenvife,  inftead  of  deceiving  others,  you  will 
expofe  yourfelf.  It  is  alfo  proper  that  the  cards  make  no 
noife,  as  that  will  occafion  fufpicion.  This  dexterity  is  not 
to  be  attained  without  fome  practice. 

There  is  a  method  of  preparing  a  pack  of  cards,  by  in- 
ferting  one  or  more  that  are  a  fmall  matter  longer  or  wider 
than  the  reft ;  which  preparation  vrill  be  neceffary  in  feveral  of 
the  following  experiments. 

2.  Have  a  pack  in  which  there  is  a  long  card  ;  open  tht 
pack  at  that  part  where  the  long  card  is,  and  prefent  the  pack 
to  a  perfon  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  will  naturally  draw  that 
card.  He  is  then  to  put  it  into  any  part  of  the  pack,  and 
(huffle  the  cards.  You  take  the  pack,  and  offer  the  fame  card 
in  like  manner  to  a  fecond  or  third  perfon  ;  obferving,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  do  not  (land  near  enough  to  fee  the  card  each 
other  draws.  You  then  draw  feveral  cards  yourfelf,  among 
which  is  the  long  card,  and  a(k  each  of  the  parties  if  his  card 
be  among  thofe  cards,  and  he  will  naturally  fay  Yes,  as  they 
have  all  drawn  the  fame  card.  You  then  (huffle  all  the  cards 
together,  and  cutting  them  at  the  long  card,  you  hold  it 
before  the  firft;  perfon,  fo  that  the  others  may  not  fee  it,  and 
tell  him  that  is  his  card.  You  then  put  it  again  in  the  pack, 
and  (hufiling  them  a  fecond  time,  you  cut  again  at  the  fame 
card,  and  hold  it  in  like  manner  to  the  fecond  perfon,  and  fo 
of  the  reft*. 

If  the  firft  perfon  fhould  not  draw  the  long  card,  each  of 
the  parties  mult  draw  different  cards  ;  when,  cutting  the  pack 
at  the  long  card,  you  put  thofe  they  have  drawn  over  it,  and 
feeming  to  fhuffle  the  cards  indiferiminately,  you  cut  them 
again  at  the  long  card,  and  (how  one  of  them  his  card.  You  then 
fhuffle  and  cut  again,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  (how  another 
perfon  his  card,  and  fo  on  :  remembering,  that  the  card  drawn 
by  the  laft  perfon  is  the  firft  next  the  long  card ;  and  fo  of 
the  others. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  without  the  long  card, 
in  the  following  manner  ;  Let  a  perfon  draw  any  card  what¬ 
ever,  and  replace  it  in  the  pack :  you  then  make  the  pafs. 


*  There  is  frequently  exhibited  another  experiment,  fimilar  to  this,  which  is  by  making  a  perfon  draw  the  long  card  ;  then 
giving  him  the  pack,  you  tell  him  to  place  his  card  where  he  pleafes  and  (huffle  them,  and  you  will  then  name  his  card  or  cut 
the  pack  where  it  is.  You  may  alfo  tell  him  to  put  the  pack  in  his  pocket,  and  you  will  draw  the  card;  which  you  may 
£afily  do  by  the  touch. 
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and  bring  that  card  to  the  top  of  the  pack,  and  fhuffle  them 
without  lofing  fight  of  that  card.  You  then  offer  that  card 
to  a  fecond  perfon,  that  he  may  draw  it,  and  put  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  pack.  You  make  the  pafs  and  fhuffle  the  cards 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  offer  the  card  to  a  third  perfon,  and 
fo  again  to  a  fourth  or  fifth,  as  is  more  fully  explained  further 
on. 

3.  You  let  a  perfon  draw  any  four  cards  from  the  pack, 
and  tell  him  to  think  on  one  of  them.  When  he  returns  you 
the  four  cards,  you  dexteroufly  place  two  of  them  under  the 
pack  and  two  on  the  top.  Under  thofe  at  the  bottom  you 
place  four  cards  of  any  fort  ;  and  then,  taking  eight  or  ten 
from  the  bottom  cards,  you  fpread  them  on  the  table,  and 
afk  the  perfon  if  the  card  he  fixed  on  be  among  them.  If  he 
fay  No,  you  are  fure  it  is  one  of  the  two  cards  on  the  top. 
You  then  pafs  thofe  two  cards  tQ  the  bottom,  and  drawing  off 
the  lowed  of  them,  you  afk  him  if  that  is  not  his  card.  If 
he  again  fay  No,  you  take  that  card  up,  and  bid  him  draw 
his  card  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 

If  the  perfon  fay  his  card  is  among  thofe  you  fird  drew  from 
the  bottom,  you  mud  dexteroufly  take  up  the  four  cards  that 
you  put  under  them,  and,  placing  thofe  on  the  top,  let  the 
other  two  be  the  bottom  cards  of  the  pack,  which  you  are  to 
draw  in  the  manner  before  deferibed. 

4.  After  a  card  has  been  drawn,  yrou  place  it  under  the 
long  card,  and  by  ftruffling  them  dexteroufly  you  bring  it  to 
the  top  of  the  pack.  Then  lay,  or  throw,  the  pack  on  the 
ground,  obferving  where  the  top  card  lies.  A  handkerchief 
is  then  bound  over  your  eyes,  in  fuch  a  manner  however  that 
you  can  fee  the  ground,  which  may  be  eafily  done.  A  fword 
is  then  put  into  your  hand,  with  which  you  touch  feveral  of 
the  cards,  feemingly  in  great  doubt,  but  never  lofing  fight  of 
the  top  card,  in  which  at  lad  you  fix  the  point  of  the  fword, 
and  prefent  it  to  him  who  drew  it.  Two  or  three  cards  may 
be  difeovered  in  the  fame  manner ;  that  is,  by  placing  them 
under  the  long  card,  and  then  bringing  them  to  the  top  of 
the  pack. 

5.  You  mud  have  in  the  pack  two  cards  of  the  fame  fort, 
fuppofe  the  king  of  fpades.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be  placed 
next  the  bottom  card,  which  may  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  or 
any  other  card.  The  other  is  to  be  placed  at  top.  You  then 
fhuffle  the  cards,  without  difplacing  thofe  three  cards,  and 
fhovv  a  perfon  that  the  bottom  card  is  the  feven  of  hearts. 
Then  drawing  that  card  privately  afide  with  your  finger, 
which  you  have  wetted  for  that  purpofe,  you  take  the  king 
of  fpades  from  the  bottom,  which  the  perfon  fuppofes  to  be 
the  feven  of  hearts,  and  lay  .it  on  the  table,  telling  him  to 
cover  it  with  his  hand.  You  then  fhuffle  the  cards  again, 
without  difplacing  the  fufl  and  lad  card,  and  palling  the  other 
king  of  fpades  at  the  top  to  the  bottom,  you  {how  it  to  ano¬ 
ther  perfon.  You  then  draw  that  privately  away  ;  and  taking 
the  bottom  card,  which  will  then  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  you 
lay  that  on  the  table,  and  tell  the  fecond  perfon,  who  believes 
it  to  be  the  king  of  fpades,  to  cover  it  with  his  hand. 

You  then  command  the  feven  of  hearts,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  firft  perfon,  to  change  into  the 
king  of  fpades  ;  and  the  king  of  fpades,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  fecond  perfon,  to  change  into 
the  feven  of  hearts  ;  and  when  the  two  parties  take  their 
hands  off,  ar.d  turn  up  the  cards,  they  will  fee,  to  their  no 
imall  aftonifhment,  after  having  fo  carefully  obferved  the  bot¬ 
tom  cards,  that  your  commands  are  punftuallv  obeyed. 

6.  Take  a  card,  the  fame  as  your  long  card,  and  rolling  it 
up  very  clofe,  pm  it  in  an  egg,  bv  making  a  hole  as  frnall  as 
poflible,  and  which  you  are  to  fill  up  carefully  with  white 
wax.  You  then  offer  the  long  card  to  be  drawn  ;  and  when 
it  is  replaced  in  the  pack  you  fhuffle  the  cards  feveral  times, 
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giving  the  egg  to  the  perfon  who  drew  the  card,  and,  while 

he  is  breaking  it,  you  privately  withdraw  the  long  card,  that 

it  may  appear,  upon  examining  the  cards,  to  have  gone  from 

the  pack  into  the  egg.  This  experiment  may  be  rendered  » 

rhore  furprifing  by  having  feveral  eggs,  in  each  of  which  is 

placed  a  card  of  the  fame  fort,  and  then  giving  the  perfon 

the  liberty  to  choofe  which  egg  he  thinks  fit. 

This  deception  may  be  ftill  further  diverfified,  by  having, 
as  moft  public  performers  have,  a  confederate,  who  is  pre- 
vioufly  to  know  the  egg  in  which  the  card  is  placed  ;  for  you 
may  then  break  the  other  eggs,  and  (how  that  the  only  one 
that  contains  a  card  is  that  in  which  you  diredted  it  to  be. 

7.  Divide  a  piquet  pack  of  cards  into  two  parts  by  a  long 
card.  Let  the  firft  part  contain  a  quint  to  a  king  in  clubs 
and  fpades,  the  four  eights,  the  ten  of  diamonds,  and  ten  of 
hearts;  and  let  the  other  part  contain  the  two  quart  majors 
in  hearts  and  diamonds,  the  four  fevens,  and  the  four  nines; 
or,  indeed,  the  cards  may  be  divided  in  any  other  manner  that 
is  eafy  to  be  remembered. 

Then  fhuffle  the  cards,  but  obferve  not  to  difplace  any  of 
thofe  catds  of  the  laft  part  which  are  under  the  long  card. 

You  then  cut  at  that  card,  and  leave  the  pack  in  two  parts. 

Next,  prefent  the  firft  of  thofe  parts  to  a  perfon,  and  tell  him 
to  draw  two  or  three  cards,  and  place  the  remainder  on  the 
table.  You  prefent  the  fecond  parcel  in  like  manner  to  an¬ 
other.  Then  having  dexteroufly  placed  the  cards  drawn  by 
the  firft  perfon  in  the  fecond  parcel,  and  thofe  drawn  by.  the 
fecond  perfon  in  the  firft  parcel,  you  fhuffle  the  cards,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  difplace  none  but  the  upper  cards.  Then  fpreading 
the  cards  on  the  table,  you  name  thofe  that  each  perfon  drew  ; 
which  you  will  very  eafily  do,  by  obferving  the  cards  that  are 
changed  in  each  parcel. 

8.  On  the  ace  of  fpades  fix,  with  foap,  a  heart,  and  on  the 
ace  of  hearts  a  fpade,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  will  eafily 
flip  off.  Show  thefe  two  aces  to  the  company  ;  then  taking 
the  ace  of  fpades,  you  defire  a  perfon  to  put  his  foot  upon  it, 
and,  as  you  place  it  on  the  ground,  draw  away  the  fpade.  In 
like  manner  y'ou  place  the  feeming  ace  of  hearts  under  the 
foot  of  another  perfon.  You  then  command  the  twro  cards' 
to  change  their  places ;  and  that  they  obey  your  command, 
the  two  perfons,  on  taking  up  their  cards,  will  have  ocular 
demonftration.  A  deception  fimilar  to  this  is  fometimes 
pra£tifed  with  one  card,  fuppofe  the  ace  of  fpades,  over  which 
a  heart  is  placed  (lightly.  After  (howing  a  perfon  tire  card, 
you  let  him  hold  one  end  of  it,  and  you  hold  the  other,  and 
while  you  amufe  him  with  difeourfe,  you  Aide  off  the  heart. 

Then  laying  the  card  on  the  table,  you  bid  him  cover  it  with 
his  hand.  You  then  knock  under  the  table,  and  command  the 
heart  to  turn  into  the  ace  of  fpades.  By  deceptions  like  thefe, 
people  of  little  experience  and  much  conceit  are  frequently 
deprived  of  their  money',  and  rendered  ridiculous. 

q.  You  muft  be  prepared  with  two  cards,  like  thofe  repre- 
fented  by  fig.  22.  and  wdth  a  common  ace  and  a  five  of  dia¬ 
monds.  The  five  of  diamonds  and  the  two  prepared  cards 
are  to  be  difpofed  as  in  fig.  23.  and  holding  them  in  your 
hand,  you  fay,  “  A  certain  Frenchman  left  15,000  livres, 
which  are  reprefented  by  thefe  three  cards,  to  his  three  fons. 

The  two  youngeft  agreed  to  leave  their  5,0:0,  each  of  them, 
in  the  hands  of  the  elder,  that  lie  might  improve  it."  While 
you  are  telling  this  (lory,  you  lay  the  five  on  the  table,  and 
put  the  ace  in  its  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  artfully  change 
the  pofition  of  the  other  two  cards,  that  the  three  cards  may 
appear  as  in  fig.  24.  You  then  refumc  your  difeourfe  :  “  The 
eldeft  brother,  inftead  of  improving  the  money,  loft  it  all  by 
gaming,  except  3,000  livres,  as  you  here  fee.’’  You  then 
lay  the  ace  on  the  table,  and,  taking  up  the  five,  continue 
your  (lory  :  “  The  eldeft,  forry  for  having  loft  the  money, 
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went  to  tlie  Eaft  Indies  with  thefe  3,000,  and  brought  back 
15,000.”  You  then  (how  the  cards  in  the  fame  polition  as  at 
iirlt.  In  fig.  22.  To  render  this  deception  agreeable,  it  mull 
be  performed  with  dexterity,  and  fhould  not  be  repeated,  but 
the  cards  immediately  put  in  the  pocket  ;  and  you  fhould  have 
five  common  cards  in  your  pocket,  ready  to  (how,  if  any  one 
fhould  defire  to  fee  them. 

10.  Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  fuppofe  40,  among  which  in- 
fert  two  long  cards :  let  the  firft  be,  for  example,  the  15th, 
and  the  other  the  26th,  from  the  top.  Seem  to  finifile  the 
cards,  and  then  cutting  them  at  the  firft  long  card,  poife 
thofe  you  have  cut  off  in  your  hand,  and  fay,  “  There  fhould 
be  here  15  cards.”  Cut  them  again  at  the  fecond  long  card, 
and  fay,  “  There  are  here  only  1 1  cards.”  Then  poifing  the 
remainder,  you  fay,  “  Here  are  14.  cards.” 

11.  Several  different  cards  being  fhown  to  diffirent  perfons, 
that  each  of  them  may  fix  on  one  of  thofe  cards  ;  to  name  that  on 
which  each  perfon  has  fixed. —  There  mull  be  as  many  different 
cards  fhown  to  each  perfon  as  there  are  perfons  to  choofe  : 
therefore,  fuppofe  there  are  three  perfons,  then  to  each  of 
them  you  mull  (how  three  cards ;  and  telling  the  firft  perfon 
to  retain  one  in  his  memory,  you  lay  thofe  three  cards  down, 
and  fhow  three  others  to  the  fecond  perfon,  and  fo  to  the  third. 
You  then  take  up  the  firft  perfon’s  cards,  and  lay  them  down 
one  by  one,  feparately,  with  their  faces  upward.  You  next 
place  the  fecond  perfon’s  card  over  the  firft,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  the  third  perfou’s  card  over  the  fecond’s  ;  fo  that  in  each 
parcel  there  will  be  one  card  belonging  to  each  perfon.  You 
then  afk  each  of  them  in  which  parcel  his  card  is  ;  and  when 
you  know  that,  you  immediately  know  which  card  it  is  ;  for 
the  firft  perfon’s  card  will  always  be  the  firft,  the  fecond  per¬ 
fon’s  the  fecond,  and  the  third  perfon’s  the  third,  in  that  par¬ 
cel  where  they  each  fay  his  card  is. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  with  a  fingle  perfon, 
by  letting  him  fix  on  three,  four,  or  more  cards.  In  this 
cafe  you  muff  fhow  him  as  many  parcels  as  he  is  to  choofe 
cards,  and  every  parcel  muft  confilt  of  that  number,  out  of 
which  he  muft  fix  on  one  ;  and  you  then  proceed  as  before, 
he  telling  you  the  parcel  that  contains  each  of  his  cards. 

12.  Make  a  'ring  large  enough  to  go  on  the  fecond  or  third 
finger  (fig.  15.),  in  which  let  there  be  fet  a  large  tranfparent 
flone,  to  the  bottom  of  which  muft  be  fixed  a  fmall  piece  of 
black  iilk,  that  may  be  either  drawn  afide  or  expanded  by 
turning’the  ftone  round.  Under  the  filk  is  to  be  the  figure  of 
a  fmall  card. 

Then  make  a  perfon  draw  the  fame  fort  of  card  as  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ring,  and  tell  him  to  burn  it  in  the  candle. 
Having  firft  fhown  him  the  ring,  you  take  part  of  the  burnt 
card,  and  reducing  it  to  powder,  you  rub  the  ftone  with  it, 
and  at  the  fame  time  turn  it  artfully  about,  fo  that  the  fmall 
card  at  bottom  may  come  in  view. 

13.  To  change  one  card  into  another. — Provide  a  mahogany 
tea  caddy  about  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  long  enough  to 
admit  a  common  tized  playing  card  (fee  fig.  9.  pi.  4.)  This 
caddy  muft  be  furnithed  with  a  moving  falfe  bottom  B, 
moveable  upon  hinges  on  the  infide  edge  of  the  front  A. 
This  bottom  may  be  made  of  brafs,  tin,  or  lead  ;  and  the 
falfe  bottom  muft  be  fo  exactly  fitted,  that  it  cannot,  from  a 
flight  view,  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  other.  The  infide  of 
both  caddy  and  falfe  bottom  ought  to  be  lined  with  black  or 
other  dark-coloured  cloth  or  velvet,  fo  that  it  may  not  make 
any  noife  in  falling  down.  It  would  be  proper  that  the  falfe 
bottom  fhould  rife  with  a  fpring  towards  the  front!;  and  it 
muft  be  kept  tight  with  a  brafs  fpring-catch  (a,  fig.  10.) 
ferewed  to  the  left  fide  of  the  box  near  the  top,  and  which  is 
hid  by  the  cloth  covering.  The  end  of  this  fpring  projects  a 
little  into  the  front.  It  is  driven  back,  to  let  go  the  falfe 
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bottom,  by  means  of  a  fmall  bent  wire  bl  let  into  the- 
front  of  the  caddy  ;  and  this  pin  is  moved  by  the  bolt  c, 
which,  when  the  box  is  locked,  flaoots  out  againft  it,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fpring  being  driven  in  ;  by  which  means  the  bot¬ 
tom  fprings  down,  and  covers  the  card  placed  in  the  box. 

Before  you  attempt  to  fhow  any  trick  with  this  caddy,  a 
card  muft  be  placed  in  the  infide  between  the  front  A  and  the 
falfe  bottom  B,  fpringing  up  the  bottom  afterwards  againft 
the  front ;  after  which  it  is  ready  for  ufe,  and  fhown  openly 
to  the  company,  without  any  danger  of  a  difeovery. 

Two  perfons  may  now  be  defired  to  draw  two  different 
cards  from  a  pack,  one  of  which  muft  be  the  fame  with  the 
one  concealed  in  the  caddy.  Taking  this  card  from  the  perfon 
who  drew  it,  you  put  it  in  the  pack,  pretend  to  fhuffle  it, 
but  keep  the  card  either  uppermoft  or  undermoft,  fo  that  you 
can  eafily  find  it  afterwards.  Defiring  then  the  other  perfon. 
to  come  forward  and  put  his  card  very  attentively  into  the 
caddy,  you  in  the  mean  time  fecretly  convey  away  from  the 
pack  the  card  drawn  by  the  other ;  then,  giving  him  the 
key,  you  deiire  the  caddy  to  be  locked  up.  After  fome  pre¬ 
tended  conjurations,  defire  him  to  unlock  it  again  and  take 
out  the  card  ;  which  he  will  find  not  to  be  his,  but  that 
drawn  by  his  neighbour  :  his. card  being  apparently  vanifhed: 
from  the  caddy,  as  the  other  is  from  the  pack. 

14.  Provide  two  pieces  of  pafteboard  A  and  B  (fig.  IT.) 
of  equal  dimenfions,  3A  inches  long  and  three  broad.  Place 
thefe  betide  one  another,  as  fhown  in  the  figure.  Take  then 
a  very  fmooth  filk  ribbon,  and  put  a  hand  of  it  from  C  to  E 
towards  the  edge  of  the  pafteboard  A,  and  another  from  D 
to  F  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  come  beyond  the  pafteboard,  and 
to  admit  of  being  folded  over  at  the  two  ends.  This  mull 
be  glued  on  the  back  of  the  board  A  at  the  places  C  and  D, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  board  B  at  the  places  E  and  F.  Place 
two  other  bands  in  a  fimilar  manner  on  the  pafteboard  B, 
turning  them  over  on  the  back  of  the  fame  board  at  the  places 
I  and  L,  and  at  the  back  of  A  at  the  places  G  and  H. 
Thefe  two  bands  fhould  fall  in  the  infide  of  the  pafteboard, 
according  to  the  breadth  of  the  ribbons.  The  two  pafteboards 
being  now  placed  the  one  upon  the  other,  will  form  a  kind, 
of  port-folio,  one  of  the  Jides  of  which  will  always  be  hinged 
when  the  other  is  opened.  Four  fmall  bands  of  the  fame 
ribbon  are  to  be  put  at  the  four  extremities  of  the  tides 
MNQR  of  the  t  wo  pieces  of  pafteboard  ;  obferving  that  they 
pafs  below  the  bands  already  placed.  Glue  their  ends  in  the 
fame  manner  as  their  ends  at  the  back  of  the  boards,  orna¬ 
menting  alfo  the  two  fides  O  and  P  of  the  pafteboard  B  with 
pieces  of  the  fame  ribbon  ;  but  thefe  fix  laft  bands  are  of  no 
ufe  in  the  performance. 

Two  pieces  of  paper  folded  like  the  cover  of  a  letter  muft 
now  be  provided,  large  enough  to  cover  the  two  ribbons  GI 
and  HL,  as  well  as  the  fpace  contained  within  them.  Glue 
one  of  thefe  upon  the  two  ribbons,  and  apply  the  other  below 
this;  fo  that  the  uppermoft  of  thefe  two  wrappers  may  fall 
exactly  over  the  other,  inclofing  and  hiding  the  two  ribbons- 
entirely.  A  fecond  port-folio  timilarly  coiiilrufted  is  now  to 
be  provided,  and  both  of  them  covered  with  coloured  paper 
from  the  Tides  where  the  ribbons  are  glued  and  folded. — The 
deceptions  with  thefe  port  folios  are  as  follows. 

I.  Two  cards,  chofcn  at  random,  having  been  flout  up,  in  two 
feparate  places  ;  to  make  them  pafs  reciprocally  from  the  one  into  the 
other. — The  port-folios  being  contlrudled  in  the  manner  above 
deferibed  ;  if  you  open  one  of  them  either  on  the  one  fide  or 
on  the  other,  one  of  the  paper  wrappers  will  always  be  viftble  ; 
and  thus  it  will  naturally  be  fnppofed  that  there  is  no  more 
but  one.  Having  then  fecretly  inclofed  a  card  in  each  of  the 
wrappers  of  the  port-folios,  procure  a  pack  of  cards  that  has 
but  two  forts,  and  caufe  two  perfons  fairly  to  draw  two  cards 
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fimilar  to  the  firft.  Prefent  then  a  port-folio,  open,  to  the 
firft  perfon  who  drew  a  card  fimilar  to  that  which  was  placed 
in  the  fecond,  defiring  him  to  place  it  in  the  wrapper  which 
he  finds  vacant.  Take  back  then  the  port-folio  ;  and,  in  plac¬ 
ing  it  on  the  table,  artfully  turn  it  over :  having  placed  like- 
wife  in  the  vacant  wrapper  of  the  fecond  port-folio  the  card 
drawn  by  the  fecond  perfon  ;  and  putting  it  in  the  fame  way 
upon  the  table,  command  the  cards  reciprocally  to  pafs  from 
the  one  port-folio  into  the  other;  and  open  them  fo  that  each 
of  the  perfons  may  take  out  the  card  which  the  other  in- 
fcrted. 

2.  A  card  being Jhut  up  in  the  port-folio ;  to  make  it  return  into 
the  pack. — To  perform  this,  procure  a  pack  which  has  two 
cards  of  the  fame  kind.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be  openly  drawn, 
and  the  perfon  who  has  done  fo  mull  be  told  to  (hut  it  up 
under  the  wrapper  of  one  of  the  port-folios  ;  and  inform  him 
that  you  will  make  it  return  into  the  pack.  Give  him  the 
port-folio  to  blow  upon  ;  and  on  opening  it,  prefent  him  with 
the  empty  wrapper,  to  fhow  him  that  his  card  is  not  there  ; 
after  which,  prefenting  him  with  the  pack,  he  will  find  there 
the  other  card,  which  he  will  naturally  imagine  to  be  the  one 
he  put  into  the  wrapper. 

3.  To  make  an  anftuer  appear  to  a  qucjlion  fecretly  ‘written . — 
Tianfcribe  on  different  cards  a  certain  number  of  quellions, 
and  on  others  the  fame  queftions  with  their  anfwers ;  taking 
care  to  have  the  hand-writing  as  much  alike  as  poflible,  fo 
that  no  difference  can  eafily  be  perceived.  The  fame  cau¬ 
tion  muff  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  cards  themfelves  ; 
which,  for  that  reafon,  ought  to  be  plain  ones.  Having  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  pencil  at  the  bottom  of  the  firft  quellions  their 
correfponding  anfwers,  fhut  up  one  of  them  fecretly  in  the 
port-folio;  and  prefenting  them  to  any  perfon,  let  him  draw 
as  by  chance  that  which  is  fimilar  to  the  one  thus  fhut  up. 
Make  him  then  place  in  the  other  wrapper  the  queflion  which 
he  had  drawn  ;  and  telling  him  that  you  are  about  to  write  an 
anfvver  ever,  through  the  port-folio,  take  a  glafs,  and  pretend 
to  read  in  it  theanfwer  to  the  queilion.  Open  it  afterwards,  fo 
that  he  may  take  out  the  other  card  himfelf,  and  he  will  ima¬ 
gine  it  to  be  the  one  he  feledted. 

In  performing  this  trick,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  port¬ 
folio  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  two  deferibed,  which  opens 
only  at  one  fide,  and  which  confequently  has  but  one  wrapper. 
This  nvuft  be  fliown  to  fuch  as  feem  to  be  too  inquifitive,  and 
will  be  of  ufe  to  prevent  them  from  entertaining  any  idea  that 
the  folio  opens  upon  both  fides.  The  former  mull  therefore 
be  immediately  put  into  the  pocket,  in  order  to  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  drawing  out  the  other  in  cafe  the  port-folio 
fhould  be  afked  for. 

15.  Provide  a  mirror,  either  round,  as  A  (fig.  1 3.  pi.  3. ) 
or  oval,  the  frame  of  which  muft  be  at  lead  as  wide  as  a  card. 
The  glafs  in  the  middle  mud  be  made  to  move  in  the  two 
grooves  CD  and  EF,  and  fo  much  of  the  quickfilver  mud  be 
feraped  off  as  is  equal  to  the  fize  of  a  common  card.  You 
will  obferve  that  the  glafs  mud  likewife  be  wider  than  the  dif- 
tance  between  the  frame  by  at  lead  the  width  of  a  card. 

Then  pade  over  the  part  where  the  quickfilver  is  rubbed 
off  a  piece  <?f  padeboard,  on  which  is  a  card  that  mult  ex¬ 
actly  fit  the  fpace,  which  mud  at  fird  be  placed  behind 
the  frame. 

This  mirror  mud  be  placed  againft  a  partition,  through 
which  are  to  go  two  firings,  by  which  an  aflidant  m  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room  can  eafily  move  the  glafs  in  the  grooves,  and  confe- 
qirently  make  the  card  appear  or  difappearat  pleafurc 


Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  contrive  to  make  a  perfon 
draw  the  fame  fort  of  card  with  that  fixed  to  the  mirror, 
and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pack  :  you  then  make  the 
pafs,  and  bring  it  to  the  bottom ;  you  then  diredt  the  perfon 
to  look  for  his  card  in  the  mirror,  when  the  confederate  be¬ 
hind  the  partition  is  to  draw  it  flowly  forward,  and  it  will 
appear  as  if  placed  between  the  glafs  and  the  quickfilver. 
While  the  glafs  is  drawing  forward,  you  Hide  off  the  card 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  convey  it  away.  . 

The  card  fixed  to  the  mirror  may  eafily  be  changed  each, 
time  the  experiment  is  performed.  This  experiment  may  alfo 
be  made  with  a  print  that  has  a  glafs  before  it  and  a  frame  of 
fufficient  width,  by  making  a  flit  in  the  frame  through  which 
the  card  is  to  pafs ;  but  the  effedt  will  not  be  fo  linking  as  in 
the  mirror. 

16.  Place  a  vafe  of  wood  or  padeboard  AB  (fig.  19.)  on 
a  bracket  L,  fixed  to  the  partition  M.  Let  the  infide  of  this 
vafe  be  divided  into  five  parts,  c,  d ,  e,f,g;  and  let  the  divi- 
fions  c  and  d  be  wide  enough  to  admit  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
thofe  of  e,f,  g,  one  card  only. 

Fix  a  thread  of  filk  at  the  point  H,  the  other  end  of  which 
palling  down  the  divifion  d,  and  over  the  pufiy  I,  runs  along 
the  bracket  L,  and  goes  out  behind  the  partition  M. 

Take  three  cards  from  a  piquet  pack,  and  place  one  oF 
them  in  each  of  the  divifions  e,f,g,  making  the  filk  thread  or 
line  go  under  each  of  them.  In  the  divifion  c,  put  the  pack 
of  cards  from  which  you  have  taken  the  three  cards  that  arc 
in  the  other  divifions. 

Then  take  another  pack  of  cards,  at  the  top  of  which  are 
to  be  three  cards  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe  in  the  three  fmall 
divifions  ;  and,  making  the  pafs,  bring  them  to  the  middle  of 
the  pack,  and  let  them  be  drawn  by  three  different  perfons.. 
Then  give  them  all  the  cards  to  fhuffle  ;  after  which  place  the 
pack  in  the  divifion  d,  and  tell  the  parties  they  (hall  fee  the 
three  cards  they  drew  come,  at  their  command,  feparately  out 
of  th^vafe. 

An  afiiltant  behind  the  partiiion  then  drawing  the  line  with 
a  gentle  and  equal  motion,  the  three  cards  will  gradually  rife 
out  of  the  vafe.  Then  take  the  cards  out  of  the  divifion  c, 
and  fiiow  that  thofe  three  cards  are  gone  from  the  pack. 

The  vafe  mull  be  placed  fo  high  that  the  infide  cannot  be 
feen  by  the  company.  Yon  may  perform  this  experiment 
alfo  without  an  afiiltnr.t,  by  fixing  a  weight  to  the  end  of  the 
filk  line,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  a  fupport,  and  let  down  at 
pleafureby  means  of  a  fpring  in  the  partition. 

17.  Let  a  fmall  perfpedtive  glafs  be  made,  that  is  wide 
enough,  at  the  end  where  the  objeifl-glafs  is  placed,  to  hold  a. 
table  limilar  to  the  following. 


1.131 

JO..  132 

'9-J33 

2.231 

JI..232 

20.233 

3-331 

12-332 

2J-333 

4.121 

13.. 122 

22.123 

5  221 

14.. 222 

23.223 

6.321 

15..3.22 

24*323 

7.1 1 1 

l6.. I  1  2 

25.113 

8.2 1 1 

I'/.  2  12 

26.213 

9.3  1 1 

18-312 

2  7-3 

Take  a  pack  of  cards  that  confills  of  27  only,  and  giving- 


*  This  experiment  may  be  performed  without  an  alfillant^  if  a  table  be  placed  againlt  a  partition,  and  the  firing  from  the 
glafs  be  made  to  pafs  through  a  leg  of  it,  and  communicate  with  a  fmall  trigger,  which  you  may  eafily  pufii  down  with  your 
foot ;  and  at  the  fame  time  wiping  the  glafs  with  your  handkerchief,  as  if  to  make  the  card  appear  the  more  confpicuous.  It 
nay  alfo  be  diverfified,  by  having  the  figure  of  a  head,  fuppofe  that  of  fome  abfent  friend,  in  the  place  of  the  card. 
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them  to  a  perfon,  defirehim  to  fix  on  any  one,  then  fhuffle 
them,  and  give  the  pack  to  you.  Place  the  27  cards  in  three 
heaps,  by  laying  down  one  alternately  on  each  heap  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  you  lay  each  card  down,  fhow  it  to  the  perfon,  without 
feeing  it  yourfelf ;  and  when  the  three  heaps  are  fiaifhed,  afk 
him  at  what  number,  from  I  to  27,  he  will  have  his  card  ap¬ 
pear,  and  in  which  heap  it  then  is  ?  Then  look  at  the  heap 
through  the  glafs,  and  if  the  firft  of  the  three  numbers  which 
{lands  againft  that  number  it  is  to  appear  at  be  f,  put  that 
Ireap  at  top  ;  if  the  number  be  2,  put  it  in  the  middle  ;  and  if 
it  be  3,  put  it  at  bottom.  Then  divide  the  cards  into  three 
heaps,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  fecond  and  third  time,  and  his 
card  will  then  be  at  the  number  he  chofe. 

For  example  :  Suppofe  he  defire  that  his  card  fhall  be  the 
20th  from  the  top,  and  the  firft  time  of  making  the  heaps  he 
fay  it  is  in  the  third  heap  :  you  then  look  at  the  table  in  the 
perfpettive,  holding  it  at  the  fame  time  over  that  heap,  and 
you  fee  that  the  firft  figure  is  2  ;  you  therefore  put  that  figure 
in  the  middle  of  the  pack.  The  fecond  and  third  times  you 
in  like  manner  put  the  heap  in  which  he  fays  it  is,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  number  each  time  being  3.  Then  looking  at  the 
pack  with  your  glafs,  as  if  to  difcover  which  the  card  was, 
you  lay  the  cards  down  one  by  one,  and  the  20th  card  will  be 
that  he  fixed  on. 

You  may  fhow  the  perfon  his  card  in  the  fame  manner, 
without  alking  him  at  what  number  it  (hall  appear,  by  fixing 
on  any  number  yourfelf. 

The  foregoing  experiments  with  the  cards  will  be  found 
fufficient  to  explain  moft  others  of  a  fimilar  nature  that  have 
been  or  may  be  made  ;  the  number  of  which  is  very  great. 
To  perform  thofe  we  have  defcribed  requires  no  great 
praftice  ;  the  two  principal  points  are,  the  making  the  pafs 
rn  a  dexterous  manner,  and  a  certain  addrefs  by  which  you 
influence  a  perfon  to  draw  the  card  you  prefent.  Thofe  that 
are  performed  by  the  long  card  are  in  general  the  moft  eafy, 
but  they  are  confined  to  a  pack  of  cards  that  is  ready  prepared  ; 
whereas  thofe  which  depend  on  making  the  pafs,  may  be  per¬ 
formed  with  any  pack  that  is  offered. 

Sect.  III.  Experiments  with  Sympathetic  Inks. 

[See  the  arilcle  Sympathetic  Ink.] 

Experiments  with  Class  I. 

1.  Make  a  hook  of  70  or  80  leaves  ;  and  in  the  cover  at 
the  end  of  it  let  there  be  a  cafe,  which  opens  next  the  binding 
that  it  be  not  perceived.  At  the  top  of  each  right  hand  page 
write  any  queftion  you  pleafe  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  let  there  be  a  table  of  all  thofe  queftions,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  page  where  each  is  contained.  Then  write  with 
common  ink,  on  feparate  papers,  each  about  half  the  fize  of 
the  pages  in  the  book,  the  fame  queftions  that  are  in  the  book, 
and  under  each  of  them  write,  with  the  ink  made  of  the  im¬ 
pregnation  of  faturn,  or  the  diffolution  of  bifmuth,  the 
anfwer. 

Soak  a  double  paper  in  the  vivifying  liquor  made  of  quick¬ 
lime  and  orpiment,  or  the  phlogifton  of  the  liver  of  fulphur, 
and  place  it,  juft  before  you  make  the  experiment,  in  the  cafe 
that  is  in  the  cover  of  the  book. 

Then  deliver  fome  of  the  papers  on  which  the  queftions  are 
wrote  to  the  company;  and,  after  they  have  chofen  fuch  as 
they  would  have  anfwered,  they  put  them  in  thofe  leaves  where 
the  fame  queftions  are  contained,  and,  (hutting  the  bock  for 
z  few  minutes,  the  fulphureous  fpirit  with  which  the  paper  in 
the  cover  of  the  book  is  imbibed,  will  penetrate  the  leaves,  and 


make  the  anfwcrs  vifible,  which  will  be  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
more  or  lefs  deep  in  proportion  to  the  time  the  book  has  been 
clofed. 

2.  Make  a  box  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  wide, 
as  ABCD  (fig.  17.)  and  quite  (hallow.  Let  it  (hut  with 
hinges  and  fallen  with  a  hook ;  and  let  it  have  two  bottoms, 
the  lowed  of  wood,  that  draws  out  by  a  groove,  and  the  up- 
permoll  of  pafteboard.  Between  thefe  two  bottoms  is  to  be 
placed  a  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifying  liquor  mentioned  in  the 
laft  experiment.  Let  there  be  alfo  a  board  of  the  fame  fize 
with  the  infide  of  the  box,  which  being  placed  in  it  mayprefs 
a  paper  againft  the  pafteboard  bottom. 

Then  take  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
infide  of  the  box,  and  draw  on  them  the  figures  of  men  and 
women,  in  different  attitudes  and  employments,  as  walking, 
riding,  reading,  writing,  &c.  Thefe  figures  muft  be  drawn 
with  a  new  pen,  or  pencil,  dipped  in  the  impregnation  of 
faturn. 

Being  thus  provided,  and  having  privately  placed  the  paper 
dipped  in  the  vivifying  liquor  between  the  two  bottoms,  yon 
tell  a  perfon  you  will  (how  him  what  an  abfent  friend  of  his 
is  doing  at  the  prefent  hour.  You  then  give  him  the  paper 
adapted  to  the  employment  you  intend,  and  tell  him  to  write 
his  friend’s  name  at  the  bottom,  that  you  may  not  change  the 
paper.  Then  placing  that  paper  next  the  pafteboard  bottom, 
and  putting  the  piece  of  wood  over  it,  you  (hut  the  box. 
After  amufing  him  with  difeourfe  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
you  take  out  the  paper,  when  he  will  fee  his  friend  in  the 
employment  you  have  affigned  him. 

3.  Let  a  workman  make  a  hand  of  wood,  as  in  fig.  16, 
fixed  at  the  end  next  the  elbow  to  the  piece  E,  the  ends  of 
which  go  through  the  ferews  CD  and  EF.  The  fore  and 
middle  fingers,  and  the  thumb,  are  to  be  moveable  at  their 
joints.  There  muft  go  a  wire  through  the  arm,  that  is  fixed 
at  one  end  to  the  fore-finger,  and  at  the  other  to  the  piece  E, 
round  which  it  is  to  move  :  under  the  two  joints  of  the  two 
fingers  are  alfo  placed  two  fmall  fprings,  which  are  to  raife 
it  up. 

To  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  fix  two  fmall  rings,  through 
which  a  pen  may  be  put,  fo  as  not  to  impede  their  motion. 
Under  the  arm  at  the  point  I,  place  a  fmall  brafs  roller,  which 
ferves  to  fuftain  the  arm. 

The  pedeftal  on  which  this  hand  is  placed  muft  be  at  lead  a 
foot  long,  if  the  hand  be  of  the  natural  fize,  and  about  eight 
inches  wide.  This  pedeftal  muft  be  hollow,  and  at  the  part 
ST  there  muft  be  an  opening  about  three  inches  long  and  two 
inches  wide  ;  the  whole  pedeftal  may  be  covered  with  a  thin 
fluff,  by  which  the  hole  will  be  concealed.  There  is  to  be  a 
valve,  or  fort  of  trap-door,  on  the  infide  of  the  pedeftal,  which 
is  to  fallen  againft  the  opening. 

Over  the  hand  and  pedeftal  place  a  glafs  frame,  as  in  the 
figure  :  cover  the  hand  with  fine  leather  of  fle(h  colour,  and 
decorate  the  arm  with  a  ruffle  and  cuff,  which  will  entirely 
conceal  the  machinery. 

Then  take  a  number  of  cards,  and  write  on  them  different 
queftions  ;  and  on  the  fame  number  of  papers  write,  with  the 
impregnation  of  lead,  the  anfwers.  Give  the  cards  to  any  one, 
and  let  him  choofe  a  queftion  ;  and  you  place  the  paper  with 
the  anfwer  under  the  pen  in  the  hand,  letting  him  firft  fee 
there  is  no  writing  on  it  *.  Now  the  pedeftal  being  placed 
againft  a  partition,  the  end  F  is  to  go  through  it.  Therefore 
an  affiftant,  upon  a  fignal  given,  turns  a  handle  fixed  to  F  ; 
and,  as  the  piece  E  turns  round,  the  wires  that  move  the 
fingers  and  thumb  are  alternately  lengthened  and  (hortened,  by 


*  The  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifying  liquor  is  to  be  previoufly  placed  againft  the  opening  in  the  table,  and  fupportea  by 
the  trap- door. 
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which  their  joints  are  kept  in  continual  motion  ;  and  the  ferew 
at  the  fame  time  turning  gently  from  F  towards  G,  gives  the 
whole  arm  a  motion  which  very  much  refembles  that  of  na¬ 
ture  *. 

The  hand  and  pen  ferve  here  merely  to  affift  the  illufion  ; 
but  if  a  bit  of  fponge,  dipped  in  the  vivifying  liquor,  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  pen,  as  it  goes  over  the  writing  on 
the  paper,  it  will  make  it  become  gradually  vifible,  and  in  this 
caie  the  trap-door  and  dipped  paper  may  be  omitted  -{-. 

Deception  with  Class  II. 

4.  Take  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  a  fize  that  you  can 
put  in  any  book  that  will  go  into  your  pocket,  and  write  at 
the  top  of  each  of  them  a  quellion,  with  common  ink,  and 
under  it  write  the  anfvver  with  the  folution  of  gold  or  lilver. 
Give  any  of  thefe  papers,  clofely  wrapt  up,  to  a  perfon,  and 
tell  him  to  place  it  againft  the  wall  of  his  chamber,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  door  locked  he  will  next  day  find  the  anfwer  wrote  on  it. 

As  the  gold  ink  will  fometimes  give  a  yellow  call  to  the 
paper,  you  may  previoufiy  give  a  flight  tindlure  of  that  kind 
to  the  papers  yaju  ufe  for  this  purpofe. 

Deception  with  Class  III. 

On  different  papers  draw  the  figures  of  feveral  leaves  or 
flowers  with  one  of  the  colourlefs  juices  mentioned  :  then  take 
one  of  the  correfponding  leaves  or  flowers,  and  laying  it  on 
an  iron  plate,  over  a  chafing-difh  of  hot  coals,  let  it  burn  to 
afhes.  Put  thefe  afhes  into  a  fieve,  in  w’hich  there  is  fome 
very  fine  fteel-filings,  and  fife  them  over  the  paper  on  which 
the  flower  is  drawn,  when  they  will  adhere  to  the  glutinous 
liquor,  and  form  an  exaft  reprefentation  of  the  figure  of  the 
leaf  or  flower. 

Deceptions  with  Class  IV. 

6.  Make  a  little  triangular  box,  each  fide  of  which  Is  to 
be  about  five  inches,  and  let  its  infide  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  firft  part  A  (fig.  7.),  which  makes  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  is  to  be  covered  by  the  fecond  part  B,  in  form  of  a 
cafe,  and  let  the  top  C  exadtfy  cover  the  part  B,  as  is  expreffed 
in  the  figure  and  the  profiles. 

Upon  the  bottom  of  the  box  let  there  be  a  plate  of  copper, 
about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  on  which  let  there  be  a 
number  of  hieroglyphic  characters  contiguous  to  each  other, 
aud  cut  in  different  forts  of  metal. 

On  the  top  of  the  cover  place  a  knob  O,  that  goes  through 
it,  and  to  which  the  copper  triangle  is  to  be  fixed  occafion- 
ally,  in  fuch  manner  as  it  may  go  into  the  cafe  B.  There 
mull  be  a  fpace  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch  between  the  triangle 
Q^and  the  bottom  of  the  cafe  B  ;  into  which  another  plate 
of  copper,  of  chat  thicknefs,  may  be  placed. 

The  outfide  of  this  talifman  may  be  decorated  w'ith  uncom- 
mon'figures  or  characters,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  greater 
myftery. 

On  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  infide 
of  the  talifman,  write  different  queflions  in  common  ink,  and 
write  the  anfwers  in  thofe  different  forts  of  fympathetic  ink 
that  appear  when  heated,  obferving  that  each  word  of  the 
anfwer  is  to  be  wrote  in  a  different  ink. 

Having  properly  heated  the  triangle,  and  placed  it  under 
the  cover,  you  introduce  the  talifman,  and  tell  any  one  of  the 
company  to  choofe  one  of  the  papers  on  which  the  queftions 


are  wrote,  and  place  it  in  the  talifman,  and  he  will  immediately 
have  an  anfwer  wrote  on  that  paper,  the  words  of  which  will 
be  of  different  colours,  according  to  the  different  metals  of 
which  the  talifman  is  compofed.  The  paper  being  placed  in 
the  talifman,  and  the  cover  placed  over  it,  the  heat  of  the 
triangle  will  make  the  anfwer  vifible  in  a  few  moments.  This 
experiment  may  be  repeated  if  the  triangle  be  made  fufficiently 
hot  j  and  two  papers  may  be  placed  in  the  talifman  at  the 
fame  time. 

This  deception,  when  well  executed,  occafions  a  furprife 
that  cannot  be  conceived  by  a  mere  defeription. 

7.  Make  a  wooden  pedeftal  AB  (fig,  5.),  about  ten  inches 
long,  eight  wide,  and  one  deep  :  and  at  one  end  eredt  a  box  • 
C,  about  ten  inches  high,  eight  broad,  and  two  and  a  half 
deep. 

The  top  of  the  pedeftal  rmift  Aide  in  a  groove,  on  which 
inferibe  a  dial  M,  of  fix  inches  diameter,  and  which  is  to  be 
divided  into  nineteen  equal  parts,  in  twelve  of  which  write 
the  names  of  the  months,  and  mark  the  refpedtive  figns  of  the 
zodiac  ;  and  in  the  feven  other  divifions,  which  muft  be  next 
the  end  B,  write  the  days  of  the  week,  and  mark  the  figures 
of  the  planets,  Next  the  inner  circle  NO,  make  an  opening 
into  the  box,  of  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch.  On  the  centre  of 
the  dial  place  an  index  that  turns  freely  on  its  centre. 

Within  the  pedeftal  place  a  pulley  P,  about  four -inches 
diameter,  which  is  to  turn  on  an  axis  that  is  directly  under 
the  centre  of  the  dial  ;  and  on  the  upptr  part  of  that  axis 
fix  a  bent  index  R,  which  comes  out  at  the  opening  made  by 
the  inner  circle  j;,  and  paffes  over  thofe  feven  divifions  only- 
on  which  are  wrote  the  days  of  the  week. 

Within  the 'box.  C,  let  there  be  two  rollers  S  and  T,  as  in 
the  figure:  let  that  of  S  contain  a  fpring  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  T  let  there  be  a  pulley  V,  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
diameter,  round  which  goes  a  firing  or  thread  that  paffes 
under  the  fmall  pulley  X,  and  is  fattened  to  that  of  P  :  fo^ 
that  when  the  laft  pulley  makes  about  one-third  of  a  turn, 
that  of  V  may  make  thx'ee  or  four  turns. 

There  muft  alfo  he  a  fcroll  of  paper,  about  two  feet  long, 
and  each  end  of  which  muft  be  palted  to  one  of  the  rollers. 
Iu  tht  front  of  the  box,  between  the  two  rollers,  make  an 
aperture  D,  about  four  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half 
wide  :  to  this  opening  let  there  be  a  little  flap  or  Aider,  by 
which  it  may  be  clofed  at  pleafure. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  aifpofed,  place  the  index  R 
fucceffively  againft  each  of  the  divifions  marked  with  one  of 
the  planets ;  and  as  the  paper  is  gradually  wound  up  the 
roller,  mark,  againft  that  part  which  is  at  the  aperture  D, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  following  fibyls : — The  Hellefpontian, 
Cumean,  Artemifian,  Phrygian,  Albunean,  Perlian,  Libyan, 
fibyl. 

On  each  of  the  feven  cards  write  a  different  qneiWon,  and 
draw  one  of  the  feven  planets.  Next,  take  a  memorandum- 
book  that  contains  feven  leaves,  and  on  each  of  them  write 
the  name  of  one  of  the  foregoing  fibyls ;  in  each  of  ilia 
leaves  place  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  and  on  each  of  them 
write,  with  the  fympathetic  ink  that  does  not  appear  till  the 
paper  is  heated,  different  an  fivers  to  the  fame  queftion. 

Then  give  a  perfon  the  feven  cards  on  which  the  queftions. 
are  wrote,  and  tell  him  to  choofe  one  of  them  privately,  and' 


*  This  might  be  performed  without  an  affillant,  by  means  of  a  trigger  placed  in  the  leg  of  the  table,  and  communicating 
wHh  the  handles,  which  the  operator  might  thrull  down  with  his  foot.  Where  expence  is  not  regarded,  thtre  may  be  a 
complete  figure  of  a  man  in  wood,  or  plafter  of  Paris,  feated  by  the  table. 

f  You  may  alfo  have  a  glafs  ink-ftand,  with  fome  of  the  vivifying  liquor,  into  which  the  pen  may  be  dipped,  and  it  will 
then  appear  to  write  with  common  ink.  The  fpe&ators  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  come  very  near  this  machine,  which,  may  * 
be  applied  to  feveral  other  purpofes. 

J  If  the  axis  be  made  to  pafs  through  the  top  of  the  pedeftal,  this  opening  will  not  be  neceffary. 

Vox..  V.  3  A 
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•conceal  tl^p  -reft,  fo  that  it  cannot  pofii'bly  be  known  which 
of  them  h'e  has  chofcn. 

Next,  tell  him  to  place  the  index  that  points  to  the  month 
againft  that  in  which  he  was  born  *,  and  to  place  the  index 
of  the  planets  againft  that  which  is  on  the  card  he  has  chofen, 
and  which  is  to  prefide  ovei  the  anfwer :  you  tell  him  to  do 
this  privately,  that  no  one  may  fee  him,  a.:d  after  that  to 
.cover  the  dial  with  his  handkerchief.  Then  let  him  open  the 
door  that  is  before  the  aperture  in  the  b^x,  and  tell  you  the 
-name  .of  the  fibyl  there  vifible. 

You  then  open  the  memorandum  hook,  and  taking  out  the 
-papers -that  are  in  the  leaf  where  the  name  of  the  fibyl  juft 
mentioned  is  wrote,,  you  delire  him  to  chcofe  any  one  of  them 
■ire  thinks  proper.  The  talifman  ufed  in  the  lull  experiment 
being  properly  heated,  is  then  to  be  introduced,  when  you 
.direct  tire  perfon  to  put  the  blank  paper  into  it  ;  and  taking 
-*it  out  a  few  moments  after,  he  will  find  the  anfwer  to  his 
queftion. 

To  make  this  operation  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  it 
■will  be  proper  to  have  a  finall  prefs  or  cupboard,  at  the  back  of 
-which  there  is  a  door  that  opens  into  an  adjoining  room,  by 
•which  means  an  aftiftant  having  prepared  the  talifman,  may 
qplace  it  in  the  cupboard  the  moment  before  it  is  wanted.  This 
contrivance  will  be  ufeful  on  many  other  occaticns. 

8.  Provide  an  urn  of  wood  or  metal  about  fix  inches  high, 
and  two  and  a  half  diameter  in  the  wide!!  part,  and  of  luch 
figure  in  other  refptdfs  as  you  tir.ink  proper  (fee  fig.  c  .)  Let 
.there  be  a  cylinder  of  copper  C,  (fig.  c.)  of  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  diameter,  which  is  to  til!  a  hole  AB  made  in  the 
urn.  The  top  of  this  cylinder  is  to  be  in  the  top  of  the  urn,  fo 
that  it  may  be  eafily  taken  out.  To  this  urn  there  mull  be  a 
cover  D,  which  fits  it  exactly. 

On  a  final  i  f  jaare  piece  of  paper  draw  the  figure  of  a  flower 
or  lear,  with  that  fort  of  fympathetic.  ink  whofe  colour  molt 
referables  it.  You  then  prefent  feveral  forts  of  Bowers  or  leaves 
to  a  peifon,  and  defire  him  to  choofe  any  one  of  them.  Then 
put  that  flower  on  a  chafingdifli  of  hot  coals;  and,  taking  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  fecretly  drawn,  you  give  it  to  the  perfon 
to  examine,  and  then  put  it  in  the  urn,  having  previoufly 
heated  the  cylinder,  f  Then  taking  fume  of  the  afhes  of  the 
burnt  flower,  you  drew  them  over  the  paper;  after  which  you 
.take  it  out,  and  Alow  the  company  the  figure  of  that  flower. 
While  the  flower  is  burning,  you  may  fprinkle  forne  powder 
■over  it,  fuppofe  that  of  fait  pet  re  ;  and  by  that,  mixed  with  the 
afhes  of  the  flower,  the  company  may  imagine  the  efiedt  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  prefs  or  cupboard  mentioned  in  the  preceding  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  here  very  convenient  for  heating  the  cylinder,  and 
placing  it  in  the  urn.  A  fimilar  deception  may  be  performed 
'by  putting  the  paper  in  a  copper  vellel,  that  may  be  placed  on 
an  iron  plate  over  the  chafingdifli  in  which  the  flower  is  burnt. 
But  this  method  has  not  fo  myfterious  an  appearance  as  the 
other,  and  in  fome  perfons  may  caule  a  fufpicion  that  the  effedl 
is  produced  by  heat. 

9.  To  perform  this  experiment,  you  mull  obferve,  that  there 
.are  feveral  letters  which  may  be  changed  into  others,  without 
any  appearance  of  the.  alteration  ;  as,  the  a  into  d,  the  c  into  a, 

d,  g,  o,  or  q  ;  the  i  into  l,  dj  or/ ;  the  l  into  t,  the  0  into  .a, 
\d,  g,  or  q ,  the  <v  into_y,  See. 

lake  a  parcel  of  cards,  fuppofe  za,  and  on  one  of  them 
write,  with  the  ink  of  the  fourth  clafs,  the  word  laivi,  and  on 
the  other,  with  the  lame  ink,  the  words  old  woman  ;  then 
holding  them  to  the  fire,  they  will  both  become  vifible.  Now 
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you  will  obferve,  that  by  altering  the  a  in  the  word  law  into 
d,  and  adding  a  before  the  l,  and  oman  after  the  w,  it  becomes 
old  woman.  Therefore,  you  make  thofe  alterations  with  the 
invifible  ink,  and  let  it  remain  fo.  On  the  relt  of  the  cards 
you  write  any  words  you  think  fit. 

Prefent  the  cards  in  fuch  a  manner  to  two  perfons,  that  one 
of  them  fhall  draw  the  word  law,  and  the  other  the  words  cld 
woman.  You  then  tell  the  perfon  who  drew  the  word  law,  that 
it  fhall  difappear,  and  the  words  on  the  other  card  fhall  be 
wrote  in  its  place  ;  and  that  you  may  not  change  the  cards,  de¬ 
fire  each  of  the  parties  to  write  his  name  on  his  card.  Then 
putting  the  cards  together,  and  holding  them  before  the  fire,  as 
if  to  dry  the  names  juft  wrote,  the  word  law  will  prelently 
cha  >ge  into  old  woman. 

This  experiment  may  be  varied,  by  fixing  on  a  word  that 
may  be  changed  into  three  other  words,  and  making  four  peg- 
fons  draw  the  cards  on  which  thofe  words  are  wrote ;  and  it 
may  be  further  diverfified  by  choofing  three  fuch  words,  as  that 
the  firft  can  be  changed  into  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  into  the 
third.  You  then  tell  him  who  drew  the  firft  w.ord,  that  it  fhall 
be  changed  into  that  drawn  by  the  fecond  perfon ;  and  him  you 
tell,  that  his  word  fhall  be  changed  into  that  of  the  third  per¬ 
fon. 

10.  Write  on  feveral  flips  of  paper  different  queftions,  and 
fuch  as  may  be  anfwered  by  the  name  of  fome  perlon  ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Who  is  the  merrieft  man  in  the  company  ?  Anfwer, 

Mr.  - .  To  whom  will  Mifs - be  married  ?  Anfwer,  To 

Mr. -  Thefe  queftions  are  to  be  wrote  in  the  fympathetic  ink 

of  this  clafs,  and  exbofed  to  the  fire,  and  the  anfwers  wrote  in 
the  fame  ink,  and  left  invifible.  The  papers  are  to  be  folded  in 
form  of  letters,  and  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  part  where  the 
name  is  wrote  fhall  be  directly  under  the  feal,  and  the  heal  of 
the  wax  will  make  it  vifible.  1  hen  give  the  letter  to  the  per¬ 
fon  who  requires  the  anfwer,  and  he  will  find  it  plainly  wrote. 

A  deception  fimilar  to  this  may  be  made  with  a  number  of 
blank  cards,  on  each  of  which  an  ace  of  fpades  is  drawn  with 
the  invifible  ink  ;  then  let  a  perfon  choofe  any  one  of  them,  and 
inclofe  it  in  a  lctter-cafe,  prepared  in  fuch  manner  that  the 
figure  of  the. ace  fliall  be  direffly  under  the  feal,  and  on  opening 
the  letter  it  will  be  immediately  vifible. 

Deceptions  v/ith  Class  V. 

it.  Have  a  box  that  is  divided  into  three  parts,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  talifman  in  the  21ft  experiment,  except 
that,  inftead  of  being  triangular,  it  mutt  be  of  a  long  fquare, 
(See  fig.  14.)  Divide  its  top  B  into  two  equal  parts  D  and  E,  as  iq 
fig.  13.  and  to  the  part  D  adjuft  a  plate  of  copper  L,  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  under  both  the  plate  L  and  the 
opening  E  place  a  cloth.  The  upper  part  C  mult  have  a  but¬ 
ton,  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  on  the  cover  B,  fo  as  to  appear 
of  one  piece  with  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  box  place  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  other 
ftufr,  on  which  you  may  ftamp  certain  myfterious  characters, 
and  obferve  that  the  bottom  of  the  cover  miift  reft  upon  this 
cloth. 

■  Then  provide  a  flip  of  paper  GLI  (fig,  12)  of  the  fame  fize 
with  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  and  at  each  end  of  it  write,  with 
the  green  fympathetic  ink,  the  name  of  a  different  card,  and 
make  fome  private  mark,  by  which  you  can  tell  at  which  end 
each  name  is  wrote. 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  and  offer  thofe  two  of  them  whofe 
names  are  wrote  on  the  piper  to  the  two  perions,  that  they 
may  draw  them.  You  tell  the  parties  to  keep  their  C3rds  to 


*  i  hele  months  and  the  index  arc  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  give  the  experiment  an  air  of  greater  my  fiery, 
ft  There  are  fome  forts  of  fympathetic  inks  .that  require  much  more  heat  than  others. 

%  Thefe  letters  fhould  not  be  joined. 
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themfelves,  and  you  propofe  to  make  the  names  of  thofe  cards 
appear  upon  a  flip  of  paper,  which  you  put  into  the  box.  You 
then  a(k  which  name  of  the  two  cards  (hall  appear  firfl.  The 
copper  plate  being  prcvioufly  heated  and  placed  in  the  cover, 
you  put  it  over  that  end  of  the  paper  on  which  is-  the  name  re¬ 
quired,  and  it  will  prefently  appear.  Then  taking  the  paper 
out,  and  (bowing  the  name  wrote,  you  put  it  in  again,  turning 
the  other  end  to  the  tide  of  the  box  where  the  plate  is,  and  it 
will  in  like  manner  become  vifible. 

The  firft  name  may  be  made  to  difappear  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  fecond  appears,  if  the  cloth,  at  the  end  oppofite  to  that 
where  the  plate  is,  be  made  damp. 

12.  Take  a  print  that  reprefents  winter,  and  trace  over  the 
proper  parts  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  ground,  with  the  green 
lympathetic  ink  ;  obferving  to  make  fome  parts  deeper  than 
others,  according  to  their  diftance.  "When  thofe  parts  are  dry, 
paint  the  other  objefts  with  their  natural  colours.  Then  put 
the  print  in  a  frame  with  a  glafs,  and  cover  the  back  of  it  with 
a  paper  that  is  parted  over  its  border  only. 

When  this  print  is  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  moderate  (ire,  or 
to  the  warm  rays  of  the  fun,  all  the  grafs  and  foliage  will  turn 
to  a  pleating  green  ;  and  if  a  yellow  tint  be  given  to  fome  parts 
of  the  print,  before  the  lympathetic  ink  be  drawn  over,  this 
green  will  be  of  different  lhades  j  and  the  feene  that  a  minute 
before  reprefent'ed  winter,  will  now  be  changed  to  fpring. — 
When  this  print  is  placed  in  the  cold,  winter  will  again  appear, 
and  will  again  be  driven  away  by  the  warm  rays  of  the  fun. 
This  alternate  change  of  feafons  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  you 
pleafe  ;  remembering,  however,  as  was  before  obferved,  not  to 
make  the  print  at  any  time  too  hot,  for  then  a  faded  autumn 
will  for  ever  remain. 

Deceptions  with  Class  VII. 

13.  Provide  a  number  of  artificial  flowers,  fuch  as  rofes, 
jonquils,  pinks,  or  any  other  you  find  convenient.  Thefe 
flowers  mull  be  made  of  white  thread  or  filk,  and  their  leaves 
of  parchment.  Dip  the  rofes  in  the  red  fympathetic  ink,  the 
jonquils  in  the  yellow,  the  pinks  in  the  violet,  and  their  leaves 
in  a  folution  of  fait  of  tartar.  When  they  are  all  dry,  form 
them  intofmall  bouquets,  which  will  all  appear  white,  and  may 
be  ufed  in  this  experiment,  either  the  day  they  are  dipped,  or 
feveral  days  after. 

You  take  one  of  thefe  bouquets,  and  after  (howing  the  com¬ 
pany  that  every  part  of  it  i§  white,  you  dip  it  in  an  infufion  of 
any  of  the  blue  flowers  mentioned  under  the  article  .Cohnir- 
,. Making,  and,  drawing  it  prefently  out,  all  the  flowers  and 
leaves  will  appear  in  their  natural  colours*. 

14.  Write  on  a  paper,  with  the  violet  liquor,  as  many 
letters  or  words  as  you  pleafe  ;  and  afk  any  perfon  whether  he 
will  have  that  writing  turn  to  yellow,  green,  or  red. 

Have  a  fponge  with  three  (ides  that  you  can  readily  difiin- 
guifli,  and  dip  each  of  its  fides  in  one  of  the  three  fympathetic 
inks  Draw  the  fide  of  the  fponge  that  correfponds  to  the  co¬ 
lour  the  perfon  has  chofe,  over  the  writing  once  only,  and  it 
will  direfftly  change  to  the  colour  requiredf. 

Sect.  III.  MfccVancous  Performances. 

1  5.  A  perfon  having  an  even  number  of  counters  in  one  band, 
and  an  odd  number  in  the  other,  to  tell  in  which  hand  the  odd  or 
even  number  is.  Let  the  perfon  multiply  the  number  in  his 
right-hand  by  an  odd  number,  and  the  number  in  his  left- 
hand  by  an  even  number,  and  tell  you  if  the  fum  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  added  together  be  odd  or  even.  It  it  be  even,  the  even 
number  is  in  the  right  hand  ;  but  if  it  be  odd,  the  even  num¬ 
ber  is  in  the  left  band. 


r.  Number  in  the  7  a 
right  hand  j 

Multipliers  3 


Example. 

In  the  left  7 
2 


5+  H 


Their  fum  68 


2.  Number  in  the 
right  hand 

Multipliers  3 


}  ' 


In  the  left  18 

2 


Their  fum  57 


i8j 


1 5.  To  tell,  by  the  dud  of  a  watch,  at  what  hour  any  perfon 
intends  to  rife  Let  the  perfon  fet  the  hand  of  the  dial  to  any 
hour  he  pleafes,  and  tell  you  what  hour  that  is  ;  and  to  the 
number  of  that  hour  you  add,  in  your  mind,  12.  Then  tell 
him  to  count  privately  the  number  of  that  amount  upon  the 
dial,  beginning  with  the  next  hour  to  that  on  which  he  pur- 
pofes  to  rife,  and  counting  backwards,  firft  reckoning  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  hour  at  which  he  has  placed  the  hand.  An  example 
will  make  this  plain. 

Suppofe  the  hour  at  which  he  intends  to  rife  be  8,  and  that 
he  has  placed  the  hand  at  9.  You  add  !2  to  5,  and  tell  him 
to  count  17  on  the  dial,  firrt  reckoning  5,  the  hour  at  which 
the  index  Hands,  and  counting  backwards  from  the  hour  at  , 
which  he  intends  to  rife  ;  and  the  number  17  will  neceffarily 
end  at  8,  which  (hows  that  to  be  the  hour  he  chofe. 

That  the  hour  at  which  the  counting  ands  muft  be  that  on 
which  he  purpofed  to  rife,  will  be  evident  on  a  little  reflection  ; 
for  if  he  bad  begun  at  that  hour  and  counted  12,  he  would  ne- 
cefiarily  have  come  to  it  again  5  and  calling  the  number  1 
by  adding  5  to  it,  only  ferves  to  difguife  the  matter,  but  can 
make  no  fort  of  difference  in  the  counting. 

i”.  1 1  the  number  11  be  multiplied  by  any  one  of  the 

nine  digits,  the  two  figures  of  the  produft  will  always  be 
fimilar.  As  follows  : 

11  11  11  11  11  11  11  11  11 

1  2  3  4  j  6  7  8  9 


11  22  33  44  55  66  77  88  99 

Place  a  parcel  of  counters  on  a  table,  and  propofe  to  any 
one  to  add,  alternately,  a  certain  number  of  thoie  counters, 
till  they  amount  to  ioo,  but  never  to  add  more  than  10  at  a 
time.  You  tell  him,  moreover,  that,  if  you  flake  firft,  he 
filial!  never  make  the  even  century,  but  you  will.  In  order  to 
which,  you  muft  firft  flake  1,  and  remembering  the  order  of 
the  above  feries,  11,  22,  33,  &c.  you  conftantly  add,  to  what 
be  flakes,  as  many  as  will  make  one  more  than  the  numbers 
of  that  feries,  that  is,  as  will  make  ;  2,  23,  3.;,  &c.  till  you 
come  to  89,  after  which  the  other  party  cannot  make  the  cen¬ 
tury  himfelf,  nor  prevent  you  from  making  it. 

If  the  other  party  has  no  knowledge  of  numbers,  you  may 
flake  any  other  number  firft,  under  10,  provided  you  take  care 
to  fieeure  fome  one  of  the  lafl  terms,  as  56,  6i,  78,  Ac. 

This  deception  may  be  performed  with  other  numbers  ;  and 
in  order  to  fucceed,  you  muft  divide  the  number  to  be  attained 


*  The  liquor  (hould  be  put  in  a  fort  of  jar  with  a  narf  nv  neck,  that  it  may  not  be  (ecn  by  the  company  ;  and  you  fliould 
draw  the  flowers  gently  out,  that  the  liquor  may  drop  if  thin,  and  they  may  have  time  to  acquire  their  colours, 
j  The  fponge  (hould  be  well  cleaned  immediately  after  the  experiment. 
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fcya  number  that  has  one  digit  more  than  what  you  can  flake 
each  time,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  you  muft  firll 
flake.  Obferve,  that,  to  be  lure  of  fuccefs,  theie  muft  be  al¬ 
ways  a  remainder.  Suppofe,  for  example,  the  number  to  be 
attained  is  72,  making  ufe  of  a  pack  of  cards  inftead  of  coun¬ 
ters,  and  that  you  are  never  to  add  more  than  6  ;  then  divide 
52  by  the  next  number  above  6,  that  is,  by  7,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  which  is  3,  will  be  the  number  you  muft  flake  firft; 
and  whatever  the  other  flakes,  you  muft  add  as  much  to  it  as 
will  make  it  equal  to  the  number  by  which  you  divided,  that 
is,  7.  Therefore,  if  his  firft  (take  be  1,  you  muft  flake 
6,  &c.  fo  that  your  f  cond  flake  will  make  the  heap  10,  your 
third  flake  will  make  it  17,  and  Jo  on,  till  you  come  to  4  c, 
when,  as  he  cannot  flake  more  than  6,  you  muft  make  the 
number  72. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  if  the  other  perfon  has  no 
knowledge  of  numbers,  you  may  flake  any  number  fird  under 
7  ;  or  you  may  let  him  flake  firft,  only  taking  care  to  fecure 
either  of  the  numbers  10,  17,  24,  31,  &c.  after  which  he  can¬ 
not  make  2,  if  you  conftantly  add  as  many  to  his  flake  as 
will  make  it  7. 

18.  A  perfon  privately  faring  on  any  number,  to  tell  him  that 
number.  After  the  perfon  has  fixed  on  a  number,  bid  him 
double  it,  and  add  4  to  that  turn,  then  multiply  the  whole  by 
5  ;  to  the  product  let  him  add  12,  and  multiply  the  amount 
by  jo.  From  the  fum  of  the  whole  let  him  dedudb  320,  and 
tell  you  the  remainder  ;  from  which  if  you  cut  oft  the  two  laft 
figures,  the  number  that  remains  will  be  that  fi.\ed  on. 


Example. 

Let  the  number  chofen  be  -  7 

Which  doubled  is  -  -  -  -  14 

And  4  added  to  it,  makes  -  -  18 

Which  multiplied  by  7,  gives  -  -  -  90 

To  which  1  2  being  added,  it  is  -  -  102 

That  multiplied  by  !  o,  makes  -  -  IC20 

From  which  deducting  320,  the  remainder  is  -  700 

And  by  ftriking  oft  the  two  cyphers,  it  becomes  the  ori¬ 
ginal  number  7 


19.  Three  dice  Icing  thrown  on  a  table,  to  tell  the  number  of 
each  of  them,  and  the  order  in  which  they  ft  and.  Let  the  per¬ 
fon  who  has  thrown  the  dice  double  the  number  of  that  next  his 
left  hand,  and  add  3  to  that  fum  ;  then  multiply  the  amount 
by  5,  and  to  the  produdt  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die  ; 
then  let  the  whole  be  multiplied  by  10,  and  to  that  produdt 
add  the  number  of  the  third  die.  From  the  total  let  there  be 
fubtradted  2  50,  and  the  figures  of  the  number  that  remains  will 
anfwer  to  the  points  of  the  three  dice  as  they  ftand  on  the  table. 

Example.  Suppofe  the  points  of  the  three  dice  thrown  on  the 
table  to  be  4,  6,  and  2, 

Then  the  double  of  the  firft  die  will  be  -  -  -  8 

To  which  add  -  -  .,  -  5 


That  fum  multiplied  by  5  will  be 
To  which  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die 


And  multiply  the  fum  by 


“Jo  that  produdt  add  the  number  of  the  third  die 


From  the  total 
Sub  trail 


And  the  three  remaining  figures 


7i 

10 

71° 

2' 


712 

230 


264 


will  anfwer  to  the  numbers  on  the  dice;  and  fhow  the  order  in 
which  they  ftand. 

20.  Some  perfon  in  company  having  put  a  ring  privately  on 
one  oft  his  fingers ;  to  name  the  perfon,  the  hand,  the  finger,  and 
the  joint  on  which  it  is  placed.  Let  a  third  perfon  double  the 
number  of  the  order  in  which  he  ftands  who  has  the  ring,  and 
add  7  to  that  number  ;  then  multiply  that  fum  by  3,  and  to 
the  produdt  add  10.  Let  him  next  add  t  to  the  laft  number 
if  the  ring  be  on  the  right  hand,  and  2  if  on  the  left,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  the  whole  by  to  :  to  this  produdt  he  muft  add  the  number 
of  the  finger  (counting  the  thumb  as  the  firft  finger),  and  mul¬ 
tiply  the  whole  again  by  10.  Let  him  then  add  the  number 
of  the  joint ;  and,  laftly,  to  the  whole  join  3  7. 

He  is  then  to  tell  you  the  amount  of  the  whole',  from  which 
you  are  to  fubtradh  3737,  and  the  remainder  wiil  confift  of  four 
figures,  the  firft  of  which  will  exprels  the  rank  in  which  the 
peifon  ftands,  the  fecond  the  hand  (the  number  1  fignifyinw 
the  right  hand,  and  2  the  left),  the  third  number  the  finger, 
and  the  fourth  thejoint. 

Example.  Suppofe  the  perfon  who  ftands  the  third  in  order 


has  put  the  ring  upon  the  fecond  joint  of  the  thumb  of  his  left 
hand  ;  then 

The  double  of  the  rank  of  the  third  perfon  is  -  <5 

To  which  add  -  -  -  .  - 

Multiply  the  fum  by 

1 1 

5 

To  which  add  -  -  -  - 

And  the  number  of  the  left  band 

55 

10 

-  2 

Which  being  multiplied  by 

67 

10 

To  which  add  the  number  of  the  thumb 

670 

1 

And  multiply  again  by 

671 

-  10 

Then  add  the  number  of  thejoint 

And  laftly  the  number  - 

671 0 
2 

8  5 

From  which  deducting  =■ 

6747 

3  >3  5 

The  remainder  is  -  -  -  3212 

Of  which,  as  we  have  faid,  the  3  denotes  the  third  perfon,  the 

2  the  left  hand,  the  1  the  thumb,  and  the  laft  2  the  fecond 

joint. 

21.  Cover  the.  outftde  of  a  fmall  memorandum-book  with 
black  paper,  and  in  one  of  its  infide  covers  make  a  flap,  to 
open  fecretly,  and  obferve  there  muft  be  nothing  over  the  flap 
but  the  black  paper  that  coverathe  book. 

Mix  loot  with  black  or  brown  foap,  with  which  rub  the  fide 
of  the  black  paper  next  the  flap  ;  then  wipe  it  quite  clean,  fo 
that  a  white  paper  preftfed  againft  it  will  not  receive  any  mark. 

Provide  a  black-lead  pencil  that  will  not  mark  without  prefl¬ 
ing  hard  on  the  paj>er.  Have  likewife  a  fmall  box,  about  the 
fize  of  the  memorandum-book,  and  that  opens  oa  both  fides, 
but  on  one  of  them  by  a  private  method.  Give  a  perfon  the* 
pencil,  and  a  flip  of  thin  paper,  on  which  he  is  to  write  what 
he  thinks  proper  :  you  prelent  him  the  memorandum-book  at 
the  fame  time,  that  he  may  not  write  on  the  bare  board.  You 
tell  him  to  keep  what  he  writes  to  himlelf,  and  diredt  him  to 
burn  it  on  an  iron  plate  laid  on  a.chaftngcLifti  of  coals,  and  give 
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you  the  a(fles.  You  then  go  into  another  room  to  fetch  your 
magic  box  above  defcribed,  and  take  with  you  the  memoran¬ 
dum-book. 

Having  previoufly  placed  a.  paper  under  the  flap  in  the  cover 
of  the  book,  when  he  prefies  hard  with  the  pencil,  to  write  on 
the  paper,  every  flroke,  by  means  of  the  fluff  rubbed  on  the 
black  paper,  will  appear  on  that  under  the  flap.  You  there¬ 
fore  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into  one  fide  of  the  box. 

You  then  return  to  the  other  room,  and  taking  a  flip  of  blank 
paper,  you  put  it  into  the  other  fide  of  the  box,  ftrewing  the 
athes  of  the  burnt  paper  over  it.  Then  (flaking  the  box  for  a 
few  moments,  and  at  the  fame  time  turning  it  dexteroufly  over, 
you  open  the  other  fide,  and  {flow  the  perfon  the  paper  you  firft 
put  in,  the  writing  on  which  he  will  readily  acknowledge  to  be  his. 

22.  Take  two  guineas  and  two  {hillings,  and  grind  part  of 
them  away,  on  one  fide  only,  fo  that  they  may  be  but  of  half 
the  common  thicknefs;  and  obferve  that  they  muft  be  quite 
thin  at  the  edge :  then  rivet  a  guinea  and  a  fliilling  together. 
Lay  one  of  thefe  double  pieces,  with  the  {hilling  upwards,  on 
the  palm  of  your  hand,  at  the  bottom  of  your  three  firft  fingers ; 
and  lay  the  other  piece,  with  the  guinea  upward,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  in  the  other  hand.  Let  the  company  take  notice  in  which 
hand  is  the  guinea,  and  in  which  the  {hilling.  Then  as  you  ftiut 
your  hands,  you  naturally  turn  the  pieces  ever  ;  and  when  you 
open  them  again,  the  fliilling  and  the  guinea  will  appear  to 
have  changed  their  places. 

23.  Provide  a  round  tin-box,  of  the  fize  of  a  large  fnuff- 
box  ;  and  in  this  place  eight  other  boxes,  which  will  go  eafily 
into  each  other,  and  let  the  leaft  of  them  be  of  a  fize  to  hold  a 
guinea.  Each  of  thefe  boxes  (hould  ftiut  with  a  hinge  :  and  to 
the  leaft  of  them  there  muft  be  a  fmall  lock,  that  is  faftened 
with  a  fpring,  but  cannot  be  opened  without  a  key  :  and  obferve 
that  all  thefe  boxes  muft  {hut  fo  freely,  that  they  may  be  all 
clofed  at  once.  Place  thefe  boxes  in  each  other,  with  their  tops 
open  (fee  fig.  12.),  in  the  drawer  of  the  table  on  which  you 
make  your  experiments  ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  in  your  pocket,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  difplaced. 

Then  aik  a  perfon  to  lend  you  a  new  guinea,  and  defire  him 
to  mark  it,  that  it  may  not  be  changed.  You  take  this  piece 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  you  have  another  of  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  putting  your  hand  in  the  drawer  you  flip  the 
piece  that  is  marked  into  the  leaft  box,  and,  {hutting  them  all 
at  once,  you  take  them  out.  Then  (flowing  the  piece  you  have 
in  your  hand,  and  which  the  company  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame 
that  was  marked,  you  pretend  to  make  it  pafs  through  the  box, 
and  dexteroufly  convey  it  away. 

You  then  prefent  the  box,  for  the  fpeflators  do  not  yet  know 
there  are  more  than  one,  to  any  perfon  in  company  ;  who,  when 
he  opens  it,  finds  another,  and  another,  till  he  comes  to  the  laft  ; 
but  that  he  cannot  open  without  the  key,  (fee  fig.  13.)  which 
you  then  give  him;  and  retiring  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  room, 
you  tell  him  to  take  out  the  guinea  himfelf,  and  fee  if  it  be  that 
he  marked. 

This  deception  may  be  made  more  furprifing,  by  putting  the 
key  into  the  fnuff-box  of  one  of  the  company  ;  which  you  may 
do  by  afking  him  for  a  pinch  of  his  fnuff,  and  at  the  fame  time 
conceal  the  key,  which  muft  be  very  fmall,  among  the  fnuff: 
and  when  the  perfon  who  is  to  open  the  box  afks  for  the  key, 
you  tell  him  that  one  of  the  company  has  it  in  his  fnuft'box. 
This  part  of  the  deception  may  likewife  be  performed  by  means 
of  a  confederate. 

24.  ABCD,  pi.  4.  fig.  15.  reprefents  a  fmall  wooden  box 
feven  or  eight  inches  long,  two  and  an  half  broad,  and  half  an 
inch  deep  ;  the  bottom  of  which,  by  means  of  two  crofs-pieces, 
is  divided  into  three  equal  parts.  EFGH  reprefents  the  lid, 
which  is  faftened  to  the  bottom  by  a  hinge,  and  has  in  front  a 
fmall  plate  Ihaped  like  a  lock,  and  two  fmall  eyes  for  hooks 
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which  ferve  to  faften  it  when  it  is  (hut.  ILM  are  three  fmall 
flexible  fprings,  flat,  and  about  ^  inch  long.  NOP  are  three 
wooden  tablets  of  the  fame  fize,  upon  which  are  marked  the 
figures  3,  4,  and  jJ-  The  tablets  are  of  different  thickneffes, 
and  the  difference  is  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye. 
The  oulfide  of  the  box  is  covered  with  (flagreen  or  morocco 
leather,  and  oil  the  infide  with  filk  taffety  ;  thefe  coverings  being 
indifpenfibly  necetfary  to  hide  the  three  fmall  fprings  above- 
mentioned.  Fig.  14.  (hows  the  two  hinges  E  and  F  bent  clofe 
to  the  top  of  the  lid  ABCD;  the  piece  of  brafs  G,  fimilar  to  a 
lock,  being  alfo  curved  to  the  lid.  A  fmall  brafs  ftud  is  riveted 
upon  the  end  of  each  of  thefe  fprings  inferted  into  the  lid,  and 
pafl'es  through  the  curved  part  of  each  of  the  hinges  and  the 
lock;  1b  that  on  the  outfide  they  appear  as  the  heads  of  fmall 
pins  which  faften  them  upon  the  lid.  Thefe  fmall  ftuds  will 
be  elevated  more  or  let’s  according  to  the  thickneffes  of  the 
tablets,  that  may  be  ftiut  up  in  each  of  the  partitions  in  which 
they  may  be  found  placed  ;  fo  that  the  tablet  N  elevates  them 
more  than  the  tablet  O,  and  the  latter  lefs  than  P ;  though 
thefe  elevations  are  but  barely  fenfible  to  the  fight  or  touch,  and 
that  by  a  perfon  accuftomed  to  look  at  or  handle  them.  Thus 
it  may  be  eafily  known  in  whatever  order  the  tablets  are  placed, 
however  carefully  ftiut  up  ;  and  coniequently  the  numbers 
named  as  inclofed. 

Give  now  the  box  to  any  indifferent  perfon,  leave  him  at  li.- 
berty  to  form  with  the  tablets  any  number  he  pleafes,  defiring 
him  to  return  the  box  well  flint  up;  then  taking  the  box,  and 
determining  by  the  touch,  or  rather  by  the  eye,  what  order  the 
tablets  are  in,  it  will  be  very  furprifing  to  hear  you  declare  the 
number  without  feeing  it.  JY.  B.  It  will  ftill  be  equally  poffv- 
ble  to  difeover  the  number,  though  the  tablets  (hould  be  re¬ 
turned  with  the  bottom  upwards,  or  even  though  one  (flovlld  be 
withdrawn  in  order  to  defeat  your  defign  ;  particularly  if  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  the  ftuds  remain  even  with  the  plates 
when  a  number  is  omitted. 

25.  To  difeover  any  particular  counter  ‘which  has  been  fccrctly 
placed  ‘within  a  box  that  turns  upon  it. — This  table,  which  is 
made  of  wTood,  is  reprefented  by  A,  fig.  16.  It  is  of  an  hexa¬ 
gonal  (hape,  and  about  three  or  four  inches  diameter.  For  the 
fake  of  neatnel’s  in  appearance,  a  proportionably  fized  pillar 
with  a  foot  is  fixed  to  it.  Round  a  centre  there  turns  a  fmall 
round  box  B  of  about  -|  inch  diameter  in  the  infide,  the  lid  of 
which  takes  off  at  B.  At  the  bottom  of  this  box,  near  the  cir¬ 
cumference  in  the  infide,  is  fixed  a  brafs  pin  to  fit  a  hole  made 
in  a  flat  ivory  counter  (flown  at  b,  fig.  17.  The  pin  and  coun¬ 
ter  are  reprefented  in  fig.  18.  which  is  a  flat  view  of  fig.  16. 
with  the  lid  of  the  box  B  taken  off.  Oppofile  to  the  pin  b,  in 
the  fame  figure,  D  reprefents  a  fine  dotdefigned  as  a  fecret  mark 
on  the  outfide  of  the  box,  which  l’erves  always  as  a  guide  to  the 
number  of  the  counter  privately  placed  in  the  infide  of  the 
box,  as  is  afterwards  particularly  explained.  Upon  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  table  is  an  ivory  mark  C,  fig.  16.  and  18.  which 
ferves  to  place  the  fpot  a  upon  the  counters  in  its  proper  pofi- 
tion.  See  fig.  17.  There  are  12  counters  fitted  to  the  box  B, 
marked  10,  20,  &c.  as  far  as  120,  on  the  middle  of  each.  On 
each  of  thefe  counters  is  the  hole  b,  fig.  1  7.  and  18.  which  goes 
over  thfe  pin  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  and  on  one  fide  of  this 
hole  a  red  or  black  fpot  is  placed  in  the  following  manner: 
When  No.  10  is  put  into  the  box,  the  fpot  muft  be  fo  far  to 
the  left  hand  of  the  hole,  that  when  it  is  brought  to  theiyark  C, 
fig.  iS.  the  hole  b  will  be  oppofite  to  the  fide  marked  1.  When 
No.  20  is  put  in,  the  fpot  being  brought  to  the  mark  C  will 
carry  the  hole  to  the  corner  marked  2.  When  No.  30  is  put  in, 
and  the  fpot  brought  oppofite  to  C,  the  hole  will  be  brought 
againtl  the  fide  marked  3,  as  is  (flown  in  the  figure,  and  fo  on 
for  the  reft.  Therefore,  as  oppofite  to  the  brafs  pin,  or  hole  in 
the  counter  on  the  outfide  of  the  box  B,  there  is  a  fecrct  mark 
3  a 
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D  already  mentioned,  this  muft  ferve  as  an  index  to  the  num¬ 
ber  contained  in  the  box,  according  as  it  is  oppofite  to  a  fide 
or  corner  of  the  table. 

Give  now  the  table  with  the  box  and  the  12  counters  to  any 
perfon,  and  defire  him  to  put  one  of  the  counters  fecretly  into 
the  box,  keeping  the  reft  to  himfelf ;  and  after  having  placed 
the  hole  over  the  pin  in  the  box,  to  place  particularly,  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  box  round,  the  fpot  a  againft  the  mark  C  on  the  table. 
Let  him  then  cover  the  box,  give  you  the  table,  and  keep  the 
counters  to  himfelf.  Obferve  then  privately  what  fide  or 
corner  the  fecret  outfide  mark  D  ftands  againft,  reckon  the  tens 
accordingly,  and  tell  him  the  number. 

26.  To  draw  out  of  the  well  with  a  bucket  any  one  of  four 
liquors  which  have  been  previoujly  mixed  and  put  into  it. — Pro¬ 
vide  two  tin  cylinders  of  feven  or  eight  inches  height  j  the 
diameter  of  the  largeft,  reprefented  by  AB  fig.  19.  to  be  four 
inches,  and  that  of  the  leaft,  CD,  two  inches.  Place  the  fmall 
one  within  the  larger,  and  connect  them  together  by  foldering 
to  them  four  tin  partitions,  making  the  equal  fpaces  e,fg,  h. 
Turn  a  piece  of  wood  three  inches  thick,  hollow  withinfide,  and 
lined  with  tin,  of  which  a  fedfion  is  given,  fig.  20.  Into  this 
the  exterior  cylinder  fhould  be  clofely  fitted  at  a  and  b.  Ano¬ 
ther  circle  of  wood  (of  which  a  fedtion  is  given  fig.  21.),  hol¬ 
lowed  at  a ,  b,  and  c,  is  alfo  to  be  procured,  and  which  may 
cover  exactly  the  fpace  between  the  two  cylinders;  and  laftly, 
let  the  whole  be  conftrudted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  thefe 
three  feparate  pieces  are  placed  together,  they  may  reprefent  a 
well,  as  in  fig.  22.  The  two  brafs  or  wooden  pillars  AA,  with 
the  axis  and  handle  C,  ferve  to  let  down  and  draw  up  a  fmall 
glafs  bucket  B,  an  inch  and  an  half  in  diameter.  Make  alfo 
four  tin  refervoirs  of  the  fame  height  with  the  cylinder,  and  fo 
fhaped  as  to  fill  the  four  fpaces  e,  f,g,  h,  (fig.  19.)  which  muft 
be  well  clofed  at  their  extremities  B  and  C.  Gn  the  top  of 
each  make  a  fmall  hole  about  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  and  folder  at  the  bafe  C  a  fmall  tube  D,  the  end  of  which 
fhould  be  bent  towards  the  infide  of  the  well  when  the  refervoir 
is  placed  in  it.  Solder  on  the  top  of  each  refervoir  a  lmall 
fpring  lever  and  prop  ABDE,  fig.  23.  This  fpring  will  ferve 
always  to  prefs  the  end  of  the  lever  D  down  upon  the  hole  at 
the  top  of  the  refervoir  B ;  and  in  order  to  cover  it  more  per¬ 
fectly,  a  fmall  piece  of  leather  is  to  be  glued  on  to  the  end  of 
the  lever  D.  Laftly,  a  fmall  peg  or  ftud  C  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  levers,  and  which  muft  be  clofe  to  the  under 
part  of  the  wooden  circle  which  covers  the  refervoirs.  To  con¬ 
ceal  thefe  ftuds,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  able  to  prefs  upon 
them  with  the  fingers,  circular  apertures,  as  fhown  in  fig.  21. 
muft  be  made  in  the  piece  of  wood,  the  top  covered  with  a 
piece  of  vellum,  and  the  whole  neatly  painted  with  oil  colour. 

If  now  you  plunge  one  of  thefe  refervoirs  perpendicularly 
into  any  liquor,  in  prefling  on  the  ftud,  fo  as  to  uncover  the 
hole  at  the  top,  it  will  be  filled  with  the  liquor  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  immerged  ;  and  as  long  as  the  lever 
continues  to  prefs  upon  the  hole  by  means  of  the  fpring,  the  li¬ 
quor  cannot  run  out  for  want  of  air,  though  it  will  do  fo  the 
moment  the  ftud  is  preffed  upon  and  the  air  admitted.  If  the 
refervoir  is  properly  placed,  then  the  liquor  will  flow  out  of  it 
into  the  glafs  bucket  when  let  down  to  a  proper  depth. 

Fill  now  the  four  refervoirs  with  the  four  different  liquors  ; 
putting  them  in  their  places,  and  covering  them  with  the  circu¬ 
lar  top.  Take  a  quantity  of  the  fame  liquors,  mix  them  well 
together,  and  pour  the  whole  into  the  well  ;  after  which  you 
may  draw  out  any'  one  which  the  company  defires,  by  letting 
down  the  bucket,  and  prefling  fecretly'  upon  the  ftud  belonging 
to  the  refervoir  which  contains  it,  and  which  will  thus  difcharge 
the  liquor  it  contains. 

2.7.  Provide  a  fmall  tin  mortar,  that  is  double,  as  A 
(fig.  8,  pi.  3.)  whofe  bottom  B  turns  round  on  an  axis,  by¬ 


means  of  a  fpring  which  communicates  with  the  piece  Q. 
There  muft  be  a  hollow  fpace  under  the  falfe  bottom.  To  the 
under  fide  of  the  bottom  faften,  by  a  thread  of  fine  filk,  a  flower, 
with  its  ftalk  and  leaves. 

Then  take  a  flower  that  exactly  refembles  the  other,  and 
plucking  it  from  the  ftalk,  and  all  the  leaves  from  each  other, 
put  them  into  the  mortar,  and  pound  them  with  a  fmall  peftle  ; 
after  which  you  fhow  the  mortar  to  the  company,  that  they 
may  fee  the  parts  are  all  bruifed. 

Then  taking  the  mortar  up  in  your  hands,  you  hold  it  over 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  by  whofe  warmth  the  flower  is 
fuppofed  to  be  reftored  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  preffing  the  piece 
at  C,  the  bottom  will  turn  round,  the  bruifed  parts  defcend  into 
the  fpace  under  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  flower  will  be  at 
top  ;  you  then  put  your  hand  into  the  mortar,  and  eafily  break¬ 
ing  the  filk  thread,  which  may  be  very  ftiort  as  well  as  fine, 
you  take  the  flower  out  and  prefent  it  to  the  company. 

There  is  an  experiment  fimilar  to  this,  in  which  a  live  bird 
is  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  and  one  that  is  dead 
is  pounded  in  it ,  after  which,  by  the  motion  of  the  bottom,  the 
live  bird  is  fet  at  liberty'.  But  furely  the  pounding  a  bird  in  a 
mortar,  though  it  be  dead,  muft  produce,  in  perlons  of  any 
delicacy,  more  difguft  than  entertainment. 

28.  Procure  a  tin  box  ABCD  (fig.  1.)  about  eight  inches 
high,  four  wide,  and  two  deep,  and  let  it  be  fixed- on  the  wooden 
ftand  E.  On  two  of  the  infides  let  there  be  a  groove  FG;  and 
in  the  front  an  opening  I,  three  inches  wide  and  one  high. 

At  the  back  of  the  box  let  there  be  a  little  tin  door,  that  opens- 
outward,  by  which  two  wax-candles  M  may  be  put  in.  Let 
the  top  of  the  box  have  a  cover  of  the  fame  metal,  in  which, 
there  are  feveral  holes,  and  which  may  be  taken  off  at  pleafure. 

Provide  a  double  glafs  OP  (fig.  2.\  conftrudted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  in  the  laft  experiment.  On  one  of  its  tides  you 
are  to  pafte  a  black  paper,  the  length  of  which  is  to  be  divided: 
into  three  parts,  and  the  bieadth  into  fifteen  ;  in  every  two  of 
thefe  fifteen,  divifions  you  cut  out  letters,  which  will  make  in. 
the  whole  three  anfwers  to  three  queftions  that  may  be  pro^ 
pofed.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  glafs  pafte  a  very  thin  paper, 
and  to  the  top  faften  a  fmall  cord,  by  which  they,  may  bs 
made  to  rife  or  defcend  in  the  groove  FG. 

Then  take  a  flip  of  pafteboard  RS  (fig.  5.},. one  inch  and  & 
half  wide  and  three  inches  long,  which  is  to  be  divided  into 
fifteen  equal  parts  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  paper  OP,  and  cut  out 
fpaces,  as  in  the  figure,  fo  that  this  paper,  Aiding  horizontally 
before  OP,,  will  either  cover  or  conceal  the  letters  cut  in  that. 

This  pafteboard  is  to  Aide  between  two  brafs  wires,  and  is  to 
be  fattened  to  one  fide  of  the  box,  by  a  firing  that  communi¬ 
cates  with  a  fmall  brafs  fpring  ;  and  to  the  other  fide,  by  a  firing 
fattened  to  the  box  by  a  fmall  piece  of  wax,  fo  fituated  that  the- 
firing  may  be  eafily  fet  at  liberty  by  the  heat  of  the  candles, 
placed  in  the  box. 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  and  write  on  them  different  queftions, 
three  of  which  are  to  correfpond  with  the  anfwers  on  the  glafs. 
Shuffle  thefe  cards,  and  let  a  perfon  draw  any  one  of  the  three 
queftions.  Then  by  raifing  the  glafs  you  bring  the  anfwer 
againft  the  hole  in  the  front  of  the  box.  You  next  place  the 
candles  in  the  box,  the  heat  of  which  will  melt  the  wax  that 
holds  the  paper  RS,  which  being  then  drawn  by  the  fpring,  the 
anfwer  will  be  vifible ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  compofition 
between  the  glaffes  becomes  diluted  by  the  increafe  of  the  heat, 
the  letters  will  become  more  flrongly  illuminated. 

The  letters  cut  in  the  paper  may  be  made  to  anfwer  feveral 
different  queftions, as  has  been  explained  in  other  experiments; 
and  the  whole  parcel  of  cards  may  confift  of  queftions  that  may 
be  anfwered  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  divifions  in  the  paper. 

29.  Make  a  tin  box  ABCD  (fig.  4.),  with  a  cover  M,  that 
takes  oft’.  Let  this  box  be  fupported  by  the  pedeftal  FGHI,  of 
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the  fame  metal,  and  on  which  there  Is  a  little  door  L.  In  the 
front  of  this  box  is  to  be  a  glafs  O. 

In  a  groove,  at  a  fmall  dittance  from  O,  place  a  double  glafs 
of  the  fame  fort  with  that  in  the  laft  experiment.  Between  the 
front  and  back  glafles  place  a  fmall  upright  tin  tube  fupported 
by  the  crofs-piece  R.  Let  there  be  alfo  a  fmall  chafingdifii 
placed  in  the  pedeftal  FGHI.  The  box  is  to  be  open  behind. 
You  privately  place  a  flower*  in  the  tin  tube  R  ;  and  prefent- 
ing  one  that  refembles  it  to  any  perfon  f,  defire  him  to  burn  it 
on  the  coals  in  the  chafingdilh. 

You  then  ftrew  fome  powder  over  the  coals,  which  may  be 
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fuppofed  to  aid  the  aflies  in  producing  the  flower  ;  and  then 
put  the  chafingdilh  in  the  pedeftal,  under  the  box.  As  the 
heat  by  degrees  melts  the  compofition  between  the  glafles, 
the  flower  will  gradually  appear  ;  but  when  the  chafingdilh 
is  taken  away,  and  the  power  of  the  allies  is  fuppofed  to  be 
removed,  the  flower  foon  difappears. 

For  entertaining  experiments,  illufions,  kc.  of  a  philofo- 
phical  nature,  fee  the  articles  Acoustics,  Catoptrics, 
Chromatics,  Dioptrics,  Electricity,  Hydrostatics, 
Magnetism,  Pyrotechnics,  kc. 
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LEGER  line,  in  mufic,  one  added  to  the  ftaff  of  five 
Enes,  when  the  afeending  or  defeending  notes  run  very  high 
or  low :  there  are  fometimes  many  of  thefe  lines  both  above 
and  below  the  ftaff,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five. 

LEGHORN,  anciently  called  Liburnus  Porlus,  but  by  the 
modern  Italians  Livorno ,  a  handfome  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Tufcany,  and  a  free  port,  about  30  miles  fouth-weft 
from  Florence,  in  the  territory  of  Pifa.  The  only  defedl  of 
the  haibour  is  its  being  too  lhallow  for  large  Ihips.  Cofmo  I. 
had  this  town  in  exchange  for  Sarzana,  from  the  Genoefe  ; 
and  it  is  the  only  fea-port  in  the  duchy.  It  was  then  but  a 
mean  unhealthy  place  ;  but  it  is  now  very  handfome  and  well- 
built,  with  broad,  ftraight,  parallel  ftreets.  It  is  alfo  well 
fortified  y  but  wants  good  water,  which  mull  be  brought 
from  Pifa,  14  miles  diftant.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  circuit, 
and  the  general  form  of  it  is  fquare.  Part  of  it  has  the 
convenience  of  canals  ;  one  of  which  is  five  miles  in  length, 
and,  joining  the  Arno,  merchandife  and  paffengers  are  thus 
conveyed  to  Pifa..  The  port,  confifting  of  two  havens,  one 
for  the  duke's  galleys,  the  other  for  merchant  fhips,  is  fur- 
r-ounded  with  a  double  mole,  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  defended,  together  with  the  town,  by  a  good  citadel 
and  12  forts.  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Mahometans,  and  even  the  Englifh  faftory,  are  indulged  in 
the  public  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  but  other  Proteftants 
muft  be  fatisfied  with  the  private^  The  trade  carried  on  here 
is  very  great,,  and  moft  of  it  paffes  through  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  1  hough  only  two  piaftres,  or  feudi,  are  paid  for  every 
bale,  great  or  fmall,  imported  or  exported,  yet  the  duties  on 
all  provifions  and  commodities  brought  from  the  continent  to 
the  town  are  very  heavy.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is 
faid  "to  be  about  45,000  ;  and  one  third  of  thefe  are  Jews, 
who  live  in  a  particular  quarter,  but  without  any  mark  of 
diftin£lion,  and  have  a  fine  fynagogue.  They  have  engrofled 
the  coral  tnanufa&ory,  have  a  confiderable  trade,  and  poffefs 
the  chief  riches  of  the  place.  The  garrifon  confifts  of  2,000 
men.  The  walks  on  the  ramparts  are  very  agreeable.  There 
is  good  anchorage  in  the  road ;  but  fhips  riding  there  are 
much  expofed  to  the  weather  and  the  Barbary  corfair9.  The 
number  cf  Englifh  families  in  Leghorn  is  about  36  ;  they 
are  much  favoured  by  the  government,  and  carry  on  a  good 
trade.  The  power  of  the  Inquifuion  is  limited  to  ecclefiafti- 
cal  matters  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  a  great  many 
Turkifh  flaves  here,  brought  in  by  the  duke’s  galleys,  who 
are  often  fent  out  on  a  cruize  againft  the  corfairs  of  Barbary. 
The  lighthoufe  {lands  on  a  rock  in  the  fea  ;  near  which  is  the 
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Lazaretto,  where  quarantine  is  performed.  Another  fource 
from  which  the  duke  draws  a  great  revenue,  is  the  monopoly 
of  brandy,  tobacco,  and  fait  ;  but  that,  with  the  heavy  du¬ 
ties,  makes  provifions  dear.  The  Turks  who  are  not  fiavts 
live  in  a  particular  quarter,  near  that  of  the  Jews.  The 
common  proftitutes  have  alfo  a  particular  place  afiigned  them, 
out  of  which  they  muft  not  be  feen,  without  leave  from  the 
commiffary.  The  number  of  the  rowers  in  the  galleys,  whe¬ 
ther  Turkifh  flaves,  criminals,  or  volunteers,  is  about  2,000. 
In  the  area  before  the  darfena  or  inner  harbour  is  a  fine  ftatue 
of  duke  Ferdinand,  with  four  Turkifh  flaves,  in  bronze, 
chained  to  the  pedeftal.  The  ducal  palace  is  one  of  the  finelt 
flru&ures  in  the  town,  and  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  go¬ 
vernor.  Leghorn  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  and  has  a  noble  ca¬ 
thedral  ;  but  the  other  churches  are  not  remarkable.  E.  Ion, 
1 1.  o.  N.  lat.  43.  30. 

LEGIO  VIL  Gemina,  (anc.  geog,)  a  town  or  ftation 
of  that  legion  in  the  Allures.  Now  Leon,  capital  of  the 
province  of  that  name  in  Spain.  W.  Ion.  6.  5.  lat.  43. — 
Another  Legio,  a  town  of  Galilee  j  from  which  Jerome  de¬ 
termines  the  diflances  of  the  places  in  Galilee  ;  not  a  bare 
encampment,  though  the  name  might  originally  be  owing  to 
that  circumltance.  It  lay  15  miles  to  the  weft  of  Nazareth, 
between  mount  Tabor  and  the  Mediterranean.  Now  thought 
to  be  Legune. 

LEGION,  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  of  foot,  which 
confided  of  different  numbers  at  different  periods  of  time. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  legere,  to  choofe  y  becaufe, 
when  the  legions  were  raifed,  they  made  choice  of  fuch  of 
their  youth  as  were  moft  proper  to  bear  arms. 

In  the  time  of  Romulus,  the  legion  confilled  of  3000  foot 
and  300  horfe  ;  though,  after  the  reception  of  the  Sabines, 
it  was  augmented  to  4C00.  In  the  war  with  Hannibal  it  was 
raifed  to  5000  ;  after  this  it  funk  to  4000  or  4500  ;  this  wrs 
the  number  in  the  time  of  Polybius.  The  number  of  legions 
kept  in  pay  together  differed  according  to  times  and  oecafions. 
During  the  confular  ilate,  four  legions  were  fitted  up  every 
year,  and  divided  betwixt  the  two  conftils  ;  yet  we  meet  with 
the  number  of  16  or  18,  as  the  fituation  oi  affairs  required. 
Anguftns  maintained  a  Handing  army  of  23  or  2  5  legions  j 
but  this  number  in  after  times  is  feldom  found.  The  different 
legions  borrowed  their  names  from  the  order  in  which  they 
were  raifed  y  hence  we  read  of  legio  prime,  fecund  a,  tertia: 
but  as  there  might  be  many  prima,  fecunda ,  tertia ,  tAe.  they 
were  furnamed  from  the  emperors,  as  Augujla,  Cl  Indiana, 
Galbiana,  Flavia,  Ulpia,  Trajana,  Antoniana,  iAc.  or  from 


*  This  flower  muft  not  be  placed  fo  near  as  to  make  it  in  the  lealt  degree  vifible. 

•{•You  may  prefent  feveral  flowers,  and  let  the  perfon  choofe  any  one  of  them.  In  this  cafe,  while  he  i3  burning  the 
flower,  you  fetch  the  box  from  another  apartment,  and  at  the  fame  time  put  in  a  coriefponding  flower,  which  will  make  the 
experiment  ftill  more  furprifing. 
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the  provinces  which  had  been  conquered  by  their  means,  as 
Parihioa,  Scythica,  Gallic  a,  Arabic  a,  (Ac.  or  from  the  deities 
under  whofe  protection  the  commanders  had  particularly  placed 
tiiemfelves,  as  Mincrria,  Apollinaris ,  (Ac.  or  from  the  region 
where  they  were  quartered,  as  Cretenjis,  Cyrenaica,  Britannic  a, 
'tpc.  or  from  particular  accidents,  as  adjufrix ,  martia,  fuhni- 
tiatrix ,  rapax,  viclrix. 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  io  cohorts,  each  cohort  into 
10  companies,  and  each  company  into  two  centuries.  The 
chief  commander  of  the  legion  was  called  legati/s,  i.  e.  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

The  ftandards  borne  by  the  legions  were  various  :  at  firft, 
the  Itandard  was  a  wolf,  in  honour  of  Romulus’s  nurfe  ;  af¬ 
terwards  an  hog,  which  animal  was  ufually  facrificed  at  the 
conclufion  of  a  treaty,  to  indicate  that  war  is  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  peace  :  fometimes  a  minotaur,  to  remind  the  general 
of  his  duty  of  fecrecy,  of  which  the  labyrinth  was  an  emblem, 
and  corifequently  the  minotaur  ;  a  horfe  was  alfo  borne,  alfo 
a  boar;  and  Marius,  we  are  told,  was  the  firft  who  changed 
all  thefe  for  the  eagle. 

LEGISLATOR,  a  lawgiver,  or  perfon  who  eftablilhes  the 
polity  and  laws  of  a  hate.  Such  was  Mofes,  among  the  Jews  ; 
Lycurgus,  among  the  Lacedemonians,  &c.  See  Mosaic 

IjOW. 

Tire  firfl  laws  among  the  Athenians  fecm  to  have  been  thofe 
of  Thefeus  ;  for  what  we  can  find  earlier  than  this  period  is  in¬ 
volved  in  fable.  After  Thefeus  came  Draco  the  Archon, 
whofe  laws  were  faid,  for  their  feverity,  to  have  been  written 
with  blood  :  by  his  laws  every  offence  was  punilhed  with 
death  ;  fo  that  Healing  an  apple,  and  betraying  their  country, 
were  treated  as  equal  crimes.  Thefe  laws  were  afterwards  re¬ 
pealed  by  Solon,  except  fuch  as  related  to  murder.  Bv  way 
of  diftinftion,  Draco’s  laws  were  called  ©-srasi,  and  Solon’s 
Noavi.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  in  a  great  meafure  fufpended 
during  the  ufurpation  of  Pififtratus  ;  but,  after  the  expulfion 
of  his  familv,  were  revived  with  fome  additions  by  Clifthenes. 
After  this,  tire  form  of  government  was  again  changed,  firft. 
by  the  four  hundred,  and  afterwards  by  the  thirty  tyrants  ; 
but  thefe  ftorms  being  over,  the  ancient  laws  were  again 
reflored  in  the  archonfhip  ot  Euclides,  and  others  eftablilhed 
at  the  in  fiance  of  Diodes,  Ariftophon,  and,  lad  of  all,  of 
Demetrius  the  Phalerian.  This  is  a  iliort  fketch  of  the  hillory 
of  the  Athenian  legiflation,  before  that  ltate  fubmitted  to  the 
Roman  yoke.  But  many  laws  were  enatled  by  the  fuffrages 
of  the  people  on  particular  exigencies  :  the  decrees  of  the 
fenate  continued  to  have  the  force  of  laws  no  longer  than  a 
year.  If  a  new  law  was  to  be  propofed  to  the  affembly,  it 
was  neceffary  to  write  it  upon  a  white  tablet,  and  fix  it  up 
fome  days  before  the  meeting,  left  their  judgment  fhould  be 
caught  by  furprife.  The  laws  were  carefully  revifcd  every 
year ;  and  if  any'  of  them,  from  a  change  of  circumftances, 
were  found  unfuitable  or  prejudicial,  they  were  repealed  : 
this  was  called  etfiyriipobvia.  fwv  voixwv,  becaufe  the  fuffrages 
were  given  by  holding  up  of  hands.  The  firft  laws  among 
the  Grecians  were  unwritten  and  compofea  in  verfe,  that  the 
common  people  might  with  more  eafe  commit  them  to  memo¬ 
ry'.  Solon  penned  his  laws  upon  wooden  tablets,  called  A  rove;  ; 
and  fome  authors,  with  great  probability',  affert,  that  they 
were  written  in  the  manner  called  BarpoCrpo-/,  from  left  to 
right,  and  from  right  again  to  left,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
oxen  walk  the  furrows  in  plowing,  thus, 
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It  was  againd  the  law  for  any  perfon  to  erafe  a  decree,  and 
certain  perfons  called  lAavaa/sij  were  appointed  to  prevent 
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any  corruption  ;  whofe  bufmefs  it  was  alfo  to  tranferibe  the  old 
and  enter  the  new  ones. 

At  Rome,  the  people  were  in  a  great  meafure  their  own 
legiflators  ;  though  Solon  may  be  faid,  in  fome  fenfe,  to  have 
been  their  legifiator,  as  the  decemviri,  who  were  created  for 
the  making  of  laws,  borrowed  a  great  number  from  thofe  of 
Solon.  See  Lex. 

With  us,  the  legiflative  power  is  lodged  in  the  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  affembled  in  parliament.  See  Law  and  Par¬ 
liament. 

LEGITIMATION,  an  act  whereby  illegitimate  children 
are  rendered  legitimate.  See  Bastard. 

LEGUMEN,  or  Pod,  in  botany';  a  fpecies  of  feed-veffei 
which  has  two  valves  or  external  openings  inclofing  a  number 
of  feeds  that  aie  faftened  along  one  future  only.  In  this  laft 
circumflance  the  feed-veffcl  in  queftion  differs  from  that  termed 
by  botanills  filiqua ,  in  which  the  enclofed  feeds  are  faftened 
alternately  to  both  the  futures  or  joinings  of  the  pod.  The 
feed-veffel  of  all  the  pea-bloom  or  butterfly-ffiaped  flowers, 
the  diadclphia  of  Linnaeus,  is  of  this  pod  kind.  Such,  for  in- 
ltance,  is  the  feed-veffel  of  the  pea,  vetch,  lupine,  and  broom. 

LEGUMINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  all  plants  whofe 
fruit  is  a  le^rumen. 

LEIBNITZ  (Godfrey  William-de),  an  -eminent  ma¬ 
thematician  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Leipfic  in  Saxony  in 
1646.  At  the  age  of  ij  y-ears  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ma¬ 
thematics  at  Leipfic  and  Jena;  and  in  1663  maintained  a 
thefis  de  Principals  Individuationis.  The  year  following  he  was 
admitted  mailer  of  arts.  He  read  with  great  attention  the 
Greek  philofophers  ;  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Plato  with 
Anftode,  as  he  afterwards  did  Ariftotle  with  Des  Cartes. 
But  the  ftudy  of  the  law  was  his  principal  view;  in  which  fa¬ 
culty  he  was  admitted  bachelor  in  1665.  The  year  following 
he  would  have  taken  the  degree  of  doCtor;  but  was  refufed 
it  on  pretence  that  he  was  too  y'oung,  though  in  reality  be- 
caufe  he  had  raifed  himfelf  fcveral  enemies  by  rejecting  the 
principles  of  Ariftotle  and  the  fchoolmeff.  Upon  this  .he 
went  to  Altorf,  where  he  maintained  a  thefis  de  Cafibus  Per- 
plexis,  with  fuch  applaufe,  that  he  had  the  degree  of  do&or 
conferred  on  him.  He  might  have  fettled  to  great  advantage 
in  Paris  ;  but  as  it  would  have,  been  neceffary  to  have  em¬ 
braced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  refufed  all  offers. 
In  1673,  went  to  England ;  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Oldenburg,  fecretary  of  the  royal  fociety',  and  Mr. 
John  Collins,  fellow  of  that  fociety.  In  1676  he  returned  to 
England,  and  thence  went  into  Holland,  in  order  to  proceed 
to  Hanover,  where  he  propofed  to  fettle.  Upon  his  arrival 
there,  he  applied  himfelf  to  enrich  the  duke’s  library  with  the 
bell  books  of  all  kinds.  The  duke  dying  in  1679,  his  fuc- 
ceffor  Erneft  Auguftus,  then  bilhop  of  Ofnaburgh,  ffiowed 
our  author  the  fame  favour  as  his  predeceffor  had  done,  and 
ordered  him  to  write  the  hillory  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick. 
He  undertook  it,  and  travelled  over  Germany  and  Italy  to 
colledt  materials.  The  eledlor  of  Brandenburgh,  afterwards 
king  of  Pruffia,  founded  an  academy  at  Berlin  by  his  advice  ; 
and  he  was  appointed  perpetual  prefidenr,  though  his  affairs 
would  not  permit  him  to  relide  conllantly  at  Berlin.  He  pro¬ 
jected  an  academy  of  the  fame  kind  at  Drefden  ;  and  this  de- 
lign  would  have  been  executed,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented 
by  the  confufions  in  Poland.  He  was  engaged  likewife  in  a 
fcheme  for  an  univerfal  language.  His  writings  had  long  be¬ 
fore  made  him  famous  over  all  Europe.  Befide  the  office  of 
privy  counfellor  of  juftice,  which  the  eledlor  of  Hanover  had 
given  him,  the  emperor  appointed  him  in  1711  aulic  coun¬ 
fellor  ;  and  the  czar  made  him  privy'-counfellor  of  juftice,  with 
a  penfion  of  1000  ducats.  He  undertook  at  the  fame  time 
the  Hlablilhment  of  an  academy  of  fcience  at  Vienna;  but 
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the  plague  prevented  the  execution  of  it.  However,  the 
emperor,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour,  fettled  a  petition  on  him  of 
2000  florins,  and  promifed  him  another  of  4000  if  he  would 
come  and  refide  at  Vienna.  He  would  have  complied  with 
this  offer,  but  he  was  prevented  by  death  in  1716.  His  me¬ 
mory  was  fo  ftrong,  that  in  order  to  fix  any  thing  in  it,  he 
had  no  more  to  do  but  to  write  it  once  ;  and  he  could  even  in 
his  old  age  repeat  Virgil  exactly.  He  profeffed  the  Lutheran 
religion,  but  never  went  to  fermon  ;  and  upon  bis  death-bed, 
his  coachman,  who  was  his  favourite  fervant,  defiring  him  to 
fend  for  a  miniller,  he  refufed,  faying,  be  had  no  need  of  one. 
Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Molyneux, plainly  feem  to  think  that  he 
was  not  fo  great  a  man  as  lie  had  the  reputation  of  being. 
Foreigners  did  for  fome  time  afcrlbe  to  him  the  honour  of  an 
invention,  of  which  he  received  the  firft  hints  from  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  letters,  who  bad  dilcovered  the  method  of  fluxions 
in  1664  and  1667.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader 
a  detail  of  the  difpute  concerning  the  right  to  that  invention. 

LEIBNITZIAN  philofophy,  or  the  philofophy  of  Leib¬ 
nitz,  is  a  fyftem  of  philofophy  formed  and  publifhed  by  its 
author  in  the  laft  century,  partly  in  emendation  of  the  Carte- 
fian,  and  partly  in  oppofition  to  the  Newtonian.  The  bnfis  of 
Mr.  Leibnitz’s  philofophy  was  that  of  Des.  Cartes  ;  for  he 
retained  the  Cartefian  fubtile  matter,  with  the  univerfal  pleni¬ 
tude  and  vortices ;  and  reprefented  the  univerfe  as  a  machine 
that  fhould  proceed  for  ever  by  the  laws  of  mechanifm,  in 
the  moft  perfect  ftate,  by  an  abfolute  inviolable  neceffity, 
though  in  fome  things  he  differs  from  Des  Cartes.  After  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophy  was  publifiied  in  1687,  he  printed 
an  effay  on  the  celeftial  motions,  A  A.  Erud.  1685,  where  he 
admits  of  the  circulation  of  the  ether  with  Des  Cartes,  and  of 
gravity  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton;  though  he  has  not  reconciled 
thefe  principles,  nor  fliown  how  gravity  arofe  from  the  impulfe 
of  this  ether,  nor  how  to  account  for  the  planetary  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions  in  their  refpeftive 
orbits.  That  which  he  calls  the  barmonical  circulation ,  is  the 
angular  velocity  of  any  one  planet,  which  decreafes  from  the 
perihelium  to  the  aphelium  in  the  fame  proportion  as  its  dif- 
tance  from  the  fun  increafes  :  but  this  law  does  not  apply  to 
the  motions  of  the  different  planets  compared  together  ;  be- 
caufe  the  velocities  of  the  planets,  at  their  mean  diftances,  de- 
creafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  Jquare  roots  of  the  num¬ 
bers  expreffing  thofe  diftances.  Befides,  his  fyftem  is  defec¬ 
tive,  as  it  does  not  reconcile  the  circulation  of  the  ether  with 
the  free  motions  of  the  comets  in  all  directions,  or  with  the 
obliquity  of  the  planes  of  the  planetary  orbits';  nor  refolve 
other  objections  to  which  the  hypothefis  of  the  plenum  and 
vortices  is  liable.  Soon  after  the  period  juft  mentioned,  tire 
difpute  commenced  concerning  the  invention  of  the  method  of 
fluxions,  which  led  Mr.  Leibnitz  to  take  a  very  decided  part 
in  oppohtion  to  the  philofophy  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  From 
the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  tire  Deity,  and  h's  principle  of  a 
fufficient  reafon,  he  concluded  that  the  univerfe  was  a  perfeft 
work,  or  the  belt  that  could  poffibly  have  been  made  ;  and 
that  other  things,  which  were  incommodious  and  evil,  were 
permitted  as  neceffary  confequences  of  what  was  bed  :  the 
material  fyftem,  confrdered  as  a  perfect  machine,  can  never 
fall  into  diforder,  or  require  to  be  fet  right  ;  and  to  fuppofe 
that  God  interpofes  in  it,  is  to  leffen  the  ilc ill  of  the  author, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  work.  He  exprefsly  charges  an 
impious  tendency  on  the  philofophy  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
beeaufe  he  afferts,  that  the  fabric  of  the  univerfe  and  courfe  of 
nature  could  not  continue  for  ever  in  its  prefent  ftate,  but 
would  require,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  he  re-eftabliflied  or  re¬ 
newed  by  the  hand  of  its  Former.  The  perfection  of  the 
univerfe,  by  reafon  of  which  it  is  capable  of  continuing  for 
ever  by  mechanical  laws  in  its  prefent  ftate,  led  Mr.  Leibnitz 
Vol.  V. 


to  diftinguiftr  between  the  quantity  of  motion  and  the  force  of 
bodies  ;  and,  whilft  he  owns,  in  oppofition  to  Des  Cartes,  that 
the  former  varies,  to  maintain  that  the  quantity  of  force  is 
for  ever  the  fame  in  the  univerfe,  and  to  meafure  the  forces  of 
bodies  by  the  fquares  of  their  velocities. 

This  fyftem  alfo  requires  the  utter  exclufion  of  atoms,  or  of 
any  perfectly  hard  and  inflexible  bodies.  The  advocates  of  it 
allege,  that,  according  to  the  law  qf  continuity,  as  they  call  a 
law  of  nature  invented  for  the  lake  of  the  theory,"  all  chan  ges 
in  nature  are  produced  by  infenfible  and  infinitely  frnall  de¬ 
grees  ;  fo  that  no  body  can,  in  any  cafe,  pafs  from  motion  to 
reft,  or  from  reft  to  motion,  without  palling  through  all  pof- 
fible  intermediate  degrees  of  motion  ;  whence  they  conclude, 
that  atoms,  or  perfeftly  hard  bodies,  are  impoflible  ;  beeaufe, 
if  two  of  them  fliould  meet  with  equal  motions,  in  contrary 
directions,  they  would  neceffarily  (top  at  once,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  continuity. 

Mr.  Leibnitz  propofes  two  principles  as  the  foundation  of 
all  our  knowledge  ;  the  firft,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be  at  the  fame  time,  which,  he  fays,  is  the 
foundation  of  fpeculative  truth  :  the  other  is,  that  nothing  is 
without  a  fufficient  reafon  why  it  fliould  be  fo  rather  than 
other  wife  ;  and  by  this  principle,  according  to  him,  we  make 
a  tranfltion  from  abftrafted  truths  to  natural  philofophy. 
Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  mind  is  naturally  determined,  in 
its  volitions  and  elections,  by  the  greateft  apparent  good  ;  and 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  make  a  choice  between  things  perfeftly 
like,  which  he  calls  indifccrn'bles  :  from  whence  he  infers,  that 
two  things  perfectly  alike  could  not  have  been  produced  even 
by  the  Deity  :  and  he  rejefts  a  vacuum,  partly  beeaufe  the 
parts  of  it  muft  be  fuppofed  perfeftly  like  to  each  other.  For 
the  fame  reafon  he  alio  rejefts  atoms,  and  all  fimilar  particles 
of  matter,  to  each  of  which,  though  diviflble,  in  infinitum  he 
aferibes  a  monad  (Aft.  Lipflse  1698,  p.  435.)  or  aftive  kind  of 
principle,  endued,  as  he  fayS,  with  perception  and  appetite. 
The  effence  of  fubftance  he  places  in  aftion  or  aftivity,  or,  as 
he  expreffes  it,  in  fomething  that  is  between  afti-ng  and  the 
faculty  of  afting.  He  affirms  abfolute  reft  to  be  impoflible  ; 
and  holds  motion,  or  a  fort  of  nifus,  to  he  effential  to  all  ma¬ 
terial  fubftanccs.  Each  monad  lie  deferibes  as  reprefentative 
of  the  whole  univerfe  from  its  point  of  fight  ;  and  after  all,  in 
one  of  his  letters  he  tells  us,  that  matter  is  not  a  fubftance, 
hut  a  fuhjlantiaturp,  or  phenomene  lien  fonde.  He  frequently 
urges  the  comparifon  between  the  effects  of  oppofite  motives 
on  the  mind,  and  of  weights  placed  in  the  feales  of  a  balance, 
or  of  powers  afting  upon  the  fame  body  with  contrary  direc¬ 
tions.  His  learned  antagonift  Dr.  Clarke  denies  that  there  is 
a  fimilitude  between  a  balance  moved  by  weights,  and  a  mind 
afting  upon  the  view  of  /Certain  motives;  bccayfe  the  one  is 
entirely  paflive,  and  the  other  not  only  is  afted  upon,  but  afts 
alfo.  The  mind,  lie  owns,,  is  purely  paflive  in  receiving  the 
imprefiion  of  the  motive,  which  is  only  a  perception,  and  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  power  of  afting  after,  or  in 
confequence  of,  that  perception.  The  difference  between  a 
man  and  a  machine  does  not  confift  only  in  fenfntion  and  in¬ 
telligence,  but  in  this  power  of  afting  alfo.  The  balance, 
for  want  of  this  power,  cannot  move  at  all  when  the  weights 
are  equal ;  but  a  free  agent,  he  fays,  when  there  appear  two 
perfeftly  alike  reasonable  ways  of  afting,  has  Hill  within  itfelf 
a  power  of  chooling,  and  it  may  have  ftrong  and  very  good 
reafons  not  to  forbear. 

The  tranflator  of  Mofheim’s  Ecclefiaflical  Hiftory  obferves, 
that  the  progrefs  of  Arminianifm  lias  declined  in  Germany  and 
feveral  parts  of  Switzerland,  in  confequence  of  the  influence 
of  the  Leibmtzian  and  Wolfian  philofophy.  Leibnitz  and 
Wolf,  by  attacking  that  liberty  of  indifference  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  imply  the  power  of  afting  noUonly  without  but 
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sg-amR  motives,  ftrtick.  he  fays,  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  Arminian  fyftem.  He  adds,  that  the  greateA  poAib’e 
perfedtion  of  the  univerfe,  confidered  as  the  ultimate  end  of 
creating  goodnefs,  removes  from  the  dodtrine  of  predeftina- 
tion  thofe  arbitrary  procedures  and  narrow  views  with  which 
the  Calvinifts  are  iuppofed  to  have  loaded  it,  and  gives  it  a 
new,  a  more  pleating,  and  a  more  philofophical  afpedt.  As 
the  Leibnitzians  laid  down  this  great  end  as  the  fupreme  ohjedl; 
of  God’s  univerlal  dominion,  and. the  hope  to  which  all  his 
difpenfations  are  directed  ;  fo  they  concluded,  that  if  this  end 
was  propofe-d,  it  muft  be  accomplillied.  Hence  the  doctrine 
of  neceOity,  tc  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  a  predeilination  founded 
in  wifdom  and  goodnefs  ;  a  necdllty  phyfical  and  mechani¬ 
cal,  in  the  motions  of  material  and  inanimate  things,  but  a 
secefRty  moral  ar.d  fpiritual  in  the  voluntary  determinations  of 
intelligent  beings,  in  confequence  of  propellent  motives, 
which  produce  their  effects  with  certainty,  though  thefe  effects 
be  contingent,  and  by  no  means  the  offspring  of  an  abfolute 
and  effectually  immutable  fatality.  Thefe  principles,  fays  the 
fame  writer,  are  evidently  applicable  to  the  main  doctrines  of 
Calvinifov  ;  by  them  predeilination  is  confiimed,  though  mo¬ 
dified  with  refpeft  to  its  reafons  and  its  end;  by  them  irrefu- 
tible  grace  (irreliilible  in  a  moral  fenfe)  is  maintained  upon  the 
hypothefis  of  propellent  motives  and  a  moral  necefhty  :  the 
perfeveraiice  of  the  faints  is  alfo  explicable  upon  the  fame 
iyftem,  by  a  feries  of  moral  enufts  producing  a  feries  of  moral 
effects. 

LEICESTER,  the  caj>ital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name  in 
England,  upon  the  river  Leire,  now  called  Soare.  From  its 
fituation  on  the  fofie-way,  and  the  many  coins  and  antiquities 
difeovered  here,  it  leerns  probable  that  it  was  a  place  of  fome 
note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it 
was  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  afterwards  fo  repaired  and  fortified  by 
Edelflida,  that  it  became,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  a  molt 
wealthy  place,  having  32  parifh  churches ;  but  in  Henry  the 
Second’s  reign  it  was  in  a  manner  quite  ruined,  for  joining  in 
rebellion  againfi  him  with  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  however,  it  began  to  recover  by  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  fon  Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  and  earl  of  Lancafler, 
who  founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate  church  and  hofpital 
here.  It  is  a  borough  and  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  Reward,  bailiff,  21  aldermen,  e  8  common-council 
men,  a  folicitor,  a  town  clerk,  and  two  chamberlains.  It  had 
its  firA  charter  from  king  John.  The  freemen  are  exempt 
from  paying  toll  in  all  the  fairs  and  markets  of  England.  It 
has  three  hofpitals,  that  mentioned  above,  built  by  Henry 
Plantagenet  duke  of  LancaAer,  and  capable  of  fupporting  igo 
aged  people  decently  ;  another  eredled  and  endowed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  12  poor  lazars  ;  and  another  for  fix 
poor  widows.  The  cattle  uas  a  prodigious  large  building, 
where  the  duke  of  Lancafter  kept  his  court.  The  hall  and 
kitchen  Rill  remain  entire,  of  which  the  former  is  very  Ibacious 
and  lofty  :  and  in  the  tower  over  one  of  the  gate-ways  is  kept 
the  magazine  for  the  county  rrilitia.  There  was  a  famous 
inonaAery  here,  antientlv  called,  from  its  fituation  in  the  mea¬ 
dows,  Si.  'Mary  de  Prath  or  Prez.  In  thefe  meadows  is  now 
the  courfe  for  the  horfc-race.  It  is  faid  that  Richard  III.  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  l:es  interred  in  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  church.  The  chief  bufinefs  of  Leieetter  is  the  Rocking- 
trade,  which  hath  produced  in  general  to  the  amount  of 
<5o,oco  1.  a  year.  In  a  parliament  held  here  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  the  firR  law  for  the  burning  of  heretics  was  made, 
levelled  againR  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  who  was  redtor  of 
Lutterworth  in  this  county,  and  where  his  pulpit  is  faid  Rill 
to  remain.  The  town  buffered  greatly  in  the  civil  wars,  by 
two  fieges  upon  the  back  of  one  another.  It  has  given  the 
title  of  earl  to  feveral  noble  families.  The  prefent  earl  was 


created  in  1784,  and  is  the  marquis  of  TownAiend's  fon.  Its 
market  on  Saturday  is  one  of  the  greateR  in  England  for  pro- 
vifions,  efpecially  for  corn  and  cattle ;  and  it  has  four  fairs  ia 
the  year, 

Leicestershire,  an  inland  county  of  Fngland,  in  form 
almcR  circular.  It  has  Nottinghamihire  and  Derbyfhire  to 
the  north  ;  Rutlandfhire  and  Lincolnfhire  on  the  eaR  ;  War- 
wickRiire  on  the  vvefl,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  Roman 
milhary  way  called  JVathng-fireet ;  and  by  Northamptonfhire 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  is  about  170  miles  in  circumference.  As 
it  lies  at  a  great  diRance  from  the  fea,  and  is  free  from  bogs 
and  marfhes,  the  air  is  fweet  and  wholefome.  It  is  a  champaign 
country  in  general,  and  abundantly  fertile  in  corn  and  grafs, 
being  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  as  the  Soure,  or  Sare,  which 
pafles  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  abounds  in  excellent  fal- 
mon  and  other  fifli ;  the  Wreke,  Trent,  Eye,  Senfe,  Auker,  and 
Aven.  Thefe  rivers  being  moRly  navigable  greatly  facilitate 
the  trade  of  the  county.  In  fome  parts  there  is  a  great  fcar- 
city  of  fuel,  both  wood  and  coal ;  but  in  the  more  hilly  parts 
there  is  plenty  of  both,  together  with  great  Rocks  of  fiieep. 
Befides  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peafe,  it  produces  the  beft 
beans  in  England.  They  grow  fo  vail  and  luxuriant  in  fome 
places,  particularly  about  Barton  in  the  Beans,  that  they  look, 
towards  the  harveR-time,  like  a  foreR ;  and  the  inhabitants  eat 
them  not  only  when  they  are  green,  as  in  other  places,  but  all 
the  year  round  ;  for  which  reafon  their  neighbours  nickname 
them  be  n-bellics.  They  have  plenty  of  very  good  wool,  of 
which  they  not  only  make  great  quantities  of  Rockings,  but 
lend  a  great  quantity  unmanufactured  into'  other  parts  of 
England.  They  make  great  profit  of  their  corn  and  pulfej 
and  likewife  breed  great  numbers  of  coach  and  dray  horfes,  moft 
of  the  gentlemen  being  graziers  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
rent  grafs  farms  from  500 1.  to  2000 1.  a-year.  It  is  in  the 
midland  circuit,  and  diocefe  of  Lincoln ;  and  fends  four 
members  to  Parliament,  two  for  Leicefier,  and  two  for  the 
county. 

LEIGH  (Sir  Edward),  a  very  learned  EngliRiman,  was 
born  at  Shawell  in  LeiceRerfhire,  and  educated  at  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  was  a  member  of  the  long  parliament,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  the  houfe  o'7  commons  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fit  in  the  afl'embly  of  divines.  He  was  afterwards 
colonel  of  a  regiment  for  the  parliament;  but  in  164S  was 
numbered  among  the  prefbyterians  who  were  turned  out,  and  in 
December  he  was  imprifoned.  From  this  period  to  the  Re- 
fioration  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  a  confiderable  number 
of  learned  and  valuable  books,  which  Avowed  profound  learn¬ 
ing,  a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  much  critical  fagacity; 
and  of  which  a  1  i ft  is  given  by  Anthony  Wood.  Sir  Edward 
died  at  his  houfe  called  RuAiall  Hull,  in  StaRordRiire,  June  2, 
1671,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Rufiial!  church. 

LEIGHLIN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  county  of 
Carlow,  and  province  of  LeinRer;  about  43  miles  from  Dublin, 
near  the  river  Barrow.  It  is  a  borough,  and  returns  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament;  patronage  in  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  this 
being  a  bidiopric  united  to  Ferns.  At  the  eafi  end  of  the 
church  of  Old-Leighlin  is  a  famous  well  covered  with  great 
afh-trees,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Lafarian.  This  place  was  for¬ 
merly  a  city,  though  now  a  very  mean  village,  and  the  cathe¬ 
dral  has  been  kept  in  good  repair.  It  was  a  foie  bifhopric, 
founded  in  632,  and  joined  to  Ferns  in  1600.  It  is  reported, 
that  Gurmundus  a  DaniAi  prince  was  buried  in  this  church. 
The  laA  bifhop  ofLeighlin  before  its  union  with  Ferns  was 
the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Grave,  who  coming  by  fea  to  be  in- 
ftalled,  AiRered  Avipwreck  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  and  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  waves.  This  cathedral  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
it  is  faid,  by  lightning;  and  rebuilt  A.  D.  1232,  then  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Lafarian  or  Lazarinus,  before  mentioned  :  fince 
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the  fees  were  joined,  it  is  made  ufe  of  as  a  parifti-church.  Leigh- 
lin-bridge  is  (ituated  about  two  miles  from  this  village  ;  it  was 
deftroyed  by  the  Irifh  in  1577.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a 
caftle  and  of  an  old  abbey.  This  is  a  port  town,  and  has  fairs 
in  May,  September,  and  October. 

LEINSTER,  the  eaftern  province  of  Ireland,  bounded  by 
Ullter  on  the  north  ;  St.  George's,  or  the  Irifh  Channel,  on 
the  eaft  and  fouth;  and  by  the  provinces  of  Connaught  and 
Munfter  on  the  we(t.  The  capital  city  of  this  province,  and  of 
the  kingdom,  is  Dublin.  It  contains  12  counties,  viz.  Carlow, 
Dublin,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King’s  county,  Longford,  Louth, 
Meath,  Queen’s  county,  Weft-meath,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow. 
It  is  the  moil  level  and  belt  cultivated  province  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  containing  2,642,95s  Irifh  plantation  acres,  858  pa- 
rifhes,  99  baronies,  and  53  boroughs ;  it  is  about  124  miles 
long  and  74  broad,  and  extends  from  510  47'  to  55°  45'  north 
latitude.  Dermod  king  of  Leinfter  marrying  his  daughter 
Eva  to  Strongbow  earl  of  Pembroke,  on  his  deceafe  made  him 
his  univerfal  heir  ;  whereby  the  Earl  inherited  the  province  of 
Leinfter,  and  was  afterwards  eufeofted  of  it  by  Henry  II.  He 
died  in  1176,  and  left  an  only  daughter  Ifabel,  efpoufed  to 
William  Marfhal  earl  of  Pembroke ;  by  her  he  had  five  fons, 
who  fucceeded  to  his  great  eftates  in  Leinfter.  This  province 
gives  title  of  duke  to  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  In  the  early  ages,  this  diftriCt  was  almoft  one  con¬ 
tinued  foreft,  and  was  principally  the  feat  of  the  Kinfelaghs. 

LEiPSiC,  a  large,  ftrong,  and  populous  town  of  Miihia  in 
Germany,  with  a  caftle  and  a  famous  univerfity.  It  is  neat, 
and  regularly  built,  and  the  ftreets  are  lighted  in  the  night ;  it 
carries  on  a  great  trade,  and  has  a  right  to  flop  and  fell  the 
merchandizes  defigned  to  pals  through  it,  and  the  country  for 
75  miles  round  has  the  fame  privilege.  There  are  three  great 
fairs  every  year;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Eafter  and 
Michaelmas,  which  laft  15  days  each.  There  are  fix  hand- 
fome  colleges  belonging  to  the  univerfity,  befides  the  private 
colleges.  The  town-houle  makes  an  indifferent  appearance, 
but  the  exchange  is  a  fine  ftruCture.  The  town  was  taken  by 
the  king  of  Pruifia  in  the  late  war,  but  given  up  by  the  peace 
in  1763.  It  is  feated  in  a  plain  between  the  rivers  Saale  and 
Muld,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Playfle,  the  Elfter,  and  the 
Barde.  E.  long  12.55-.  N.  lat.  51.  19 

LEITH,  (anciently  called  Inverhhb),  the  port  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  about  two  miles 
from  the  capital.  It  is  built  on  both  tides  of  the  harbour;  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  North  and  South  Leith. 
The  communication  between  thefe  was  by  a  ftone  bridge  of 
three  arches,  founded  by  Robert  Ballcntyne  abbot  of  Holyr- 
rood  houfe  in  1493,  but  lately  pulled  down.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  rivulet  called  the  Water  of  Leith 
with  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  depth  of  the  water,  at  neap- 
tides,  is  about  nine  feet ;  but  in  high  fpring  tides  it  is  about 
16  feet.  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century',  the  town- 
council  of  Edinburgh  improved  the  harbour  at  an  enormous 
expence,  by'  extending  a  (tone-pier  a  confiderable  way  into  the 
fea.  In  1777  they  ereCted  an  additional  ftone  quay  towards 
its  weft  fide.  Upwards  of  100  fhips  could  then  lie  conveniently 
in  this  port :  but  it  can  now  admit  of  a  much  greater  number, 
in  confequence  of  having  lately  undergone  great  improvements. 
The  road  of  Leith  affords  good  anchorage  for  fhips  ot  the 
greateft  fize. 

The  harbour  was  granted  to  the  community  of  Edinburgh 
by  king  Robert  in  1329;  but  the  banks  of  the  harbour  be¬ 
longed  to  Logan  of  Reftalrig,  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  baron, 
from  whom  the  citizens  were  under  the  neceffity  of  purchafing 
the  bank  or  wafte  piece  of  ground  between  the  houles  and  the 
rivulet  above  mentioned,  for  the  purpofes  of  wharfs,  as  well  as 
for  ereifting  fhops  and  granaries,  neither  of  which  they  could  do 


before.  As  the  fituation  of  Leith,  however,  is  much  m®re 
convenient  for  trade  than  that  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  two 
miles  diftant  from  the  harbour,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
place  have  fallen  upon  various  methods  of  reftraining  the  trade 
of  Leith. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  difturbances  at  the  Reformation, 
the  queen-regent  cauled  the  whole  town  to  be  fortified,  that  the 
French  troops  migjjt  have  a  more  ready  inlet  into  the'  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  furrounded  with  a  wall,  having 
eight  baftions.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  a  fortification  was 
erected  at  Leith  by  the  Covenanters.  Cromwell  built  a  ftrong 
fort  at  the  place  (till  called  the  Citadel  in  North-Lerth  ;  but  it 
was  pulled  down  on  the  Reftoration  of  Charles  II.  by  order  of 
government.  A  gate  with  portcullifes  is  the  prefent  remains 
of  that  fortification. — A  palace  alfo  appears  to  have  formerly 
flood  here,  fituated  at  the  north-eaft  boundaries  of  the  former 
town,  on  the  fpot  where  the  prefent  weigh-houfe  (lands.  It 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Englifh  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
remains  of  this  building,  called  the  king's  Zvork,  with  a  garden, 
and  a  piece  of  wafte  land  that  furrounded  it,  was  elected  into  a 
barony  by'  James  VI.  and  beftowed  upon  Bernard  Lindfay  of 
Lochill,  groom  of  the  chamber  to  that  prince.  He  is  faid  to 
have  fully  repaired,  and  appropriated  it  to  the  recreations  of 
the  court ;  but  it  foon  fell  from  its  dignity,  and  became  fub- 
fervient  to  much  more  ignoble  purpofes.  The  tennis-court 
was  converted  into  a  weigh-houle ;  and  the  ftreet  which  bounds 
it  ftill  bears  the  name  of  the  founder,  from  whom  it  is  called 
Bernard's  Nook. 

As  Leith  lay'  within  the  parifh  of  Reftalrig,  the  church  of 
Reftalrig  was  of  confequence  the  place  of  worfhip  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Leith;  but  in  1650  the  A flembly  ordered  that 
church  to  be  pulled  down  as  a  monument  of  idolatry',  fo  that 
Leith  wanted  a  parifh-church  for  upwards  of  50  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period  they  retorted  for  worfhip  to  a  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  chapel  already  built,  ar.d  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  which  is 
now  called  South  Leith  church ;  and  in  1709  this  chapel  was 
by  authority  of  parliament  declared  to  be  the  parith  church  of 
the  diftriCt;  fo  that  Reftalrig  is  now  in  the  parifh  of  South- 
Leith,  as  the  latter  was  formerly  in  th3t  ot  Reftalrig.  In  1772, 
a  Chapel  of  Eafe  was  ereCted  by  the  inhabitants,  as  the  parith- 
church  was  infutficient  to  contain  the  number  of  hearers.  There 
are  alfo  an  epifcopal  and  feveral  d. denting  congregations  in 
Leith.  North-Leith  is  a  parifh  by  it  Self,  ar.d  the  church  is 
fituated  at  what  was  the  no:th  end  ot  the  old  bridge. 

Though  a  very  great  trade  is  carried  on  between  Leith  and 
many  foreign  ports,  yet  the  articles  of  export  and  import 
fluctuate  fo  much,  that  it  would  be  uielefs  to  enter  into  any 
details  either  as  to  fpecies  or  quantity.  The  coafting  trade  is 
at  prefent  the  principal  branch  that  employs  the  (hipping  at 
Leith,  including  thofe  which  belong  to  other  ports  on  the 
Forth,  which  are  laid  to  make  about  one  fourth  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  Leith  veflels.  The  fhips  employed  in  the  London  trade 
are  in  general  of  a  large  fize,  and  furnithed  with  tolerable  ac¬ 
commodations  for  pafiengers.  They  make  at  an  average  four 
voyages  up  and  down  in  the  year.  The  largeft  (hips  in  this  • 
port,  however,  are  thofe  employed  in  the  Greenland  fiftiery. 

The  manufactures  of  1  eith  are  ropes,  fail-cloth,  cordage; 
glafs  bottles ;  foft  foap  and  candles.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
manufactories  for  making  cards  with  which  wool  is  combed,, 
carpets,  &c.  and  feveral  iron-forges. 

The  inhabitants  of  Leith  were,  divided  into  four  claffes;  and 
thefe  ereCtcd  into  corporations  by  the  queen  dowager,  Mary  of 
Lorraine.  Thefe  were  mariners,  mailmen,  trades,  and  traf¬ 
fickers.  The  tii  It  ot  thefe  con  lifted  oi  ftiipmafters  and  Tailors ; 
the  fecond,  of  malt-makers  and  brewers  ,  ihe  third  of  coopers, 
bakers,  fmiihs,  wrights,  fi c. ;  and  the  fourth,  of  merchants 
and  lliop- keepers.  Of  thefe  corporations  the  mariners  are  the 
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moft  cor.fiderable.  Oppofite  to  Sout'n-Leith  church  there  is  a 
large  houfe  belonging  to  them,  called  the  Trinity -bofpital ,  be¬ 
cause  oritriaally  confecrated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  this  houfe 
fome  of  their  poor  ufed  formerly  to  be  maintained,  but  now 
they  are  all  out  pen boners.  Adjoining  to  thefchool-houfe  there 
is  another  hcfpital,  called  King  James's  Hofpital 3  and  bears 
upon  its  front  the  cypher  and  arms  of  that  prince.  Here  fome 
poor  women  belonging  to  the  other  corporations  are  main¬ 
tained. 

Leith  is  fuppoftd  to  contain  about  thirteen  thoufand  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  government  of  the  town  is  vetted  in  a  magistrate 
fent  from  Edinburgh*  having  admiral’s  power 3  and  in  two  re¬ 
ading  bailies  elected  by  the  town-council. 

LEITRIM,  a  county  of  Ireland,  filuated  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  the  bay  of  Donnegal 
and  part  of  Fermanagh,  on  the  louth  and  weft  by  Sligo  and 
Rofeommoii,  and  on  the  eaft  by  fermanagh  and  Cavan.  It  is  a 
fruitful  county,  and,  though  mountainous,  produces  great 
herds  of  black  cattle,  but  has  few  places  of  note.  It  contains 
206. 850  lrifn  plantation  acres,  21  parishes,  j  baronies,  and 
2  boroughs,  and  fends  fix  members  to  parliament.  It  is  about 
42  miles  long,  and  17  broad". 

Leitrim,  the  (hire  town  of -the  county  of  that  name,  is 
pleafantly  lltuated  on  the  batiks  of  the  rivet  Shannon,  about  £0 
miles  from  Dublin;  and  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  place 
of  fome  note  St  Mac  Leigus,  fun  of  Ccrnac,  was  biftnn  here  : 
and  his  feilival  is  obferved  on  the  8th  of  February.  It  has  fix 
fairs  in  the  year. 

LEIXL.P,  a  poll  and  fair  town  of  Ireland,  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated  in  the  county  of  Kildare  and  province  of  Leinfter,  about  8 
miles  from  Dublin.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  church  and 
cattle  of  Confy.  The  cattle  of  Leixlip  is  beautifully  feated  on 
■the  banks  of  the  river  Liffey  ;  it  is  a  fine  edifice,  with  large  and 
pleafant  gardtns,  at  one  lltje  of  which  is  a  fine  waterfall,  called 
the  Salmon  leap,  there  being  plenty  of  that  fpecies  of  fifh  here¬ 
abouts.  A  mile  from  this  is  Caftletown,  the  magnificent  feat 
of  Mr.  Conoily.  There  are  three  fairs  here  in  the  year 

LELAND  (John)  the  great  Englith  antiquary,  was  born 
in  London  about  the  year  150".  Having  lofl  his  parents  when 
a  child,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  fiTnd  and  patron  in 
one  Mr.  ri  hennas  Aides,  who  placed  him  in  St.  Paul's  l'chool,  of 
which  the  grammari.  n  Filye  was  mafler.  From  that  fchool  he 
•was  fent  to  ChritFs  College,  Cambridge:  whence,  after  fome 
years  rfefidence,  he  removed  to  AH  Souls,  Oxford.  From  Ox¬ 
ford  he  weift  to  Paris,  chiefly  with  a  d’efign  to  itudy  the  Greek 
language,  which  at  that  time  was  but  little  underftood  in  this 
kingdom.  On  his  return  to  England  he  took  orders,  and  was 
foon  appointed  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIIR  who  all'o  gave 
him  the  rectory  of  Poppeling,  in  the  marfhes  of  Calais,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  librarian,  and  in  1  ^3 3  granted  to  him,  by 
com  million  under  the  great  feal,  the  olfice  of  king’s  antiquary  ; 
an  olfice  never  lorne  by  any  other  perfon  before  or  fince.  Ev 
this  commiifion  he  was  empowered  to  learch  for  ancient  writ¬ 
ings  in  all  the  libraries  of  colleges,  abbeys,  priories,  8cc.  in  his 
majefty’s  dominions.  We  are  told  by  his  laft  biographer,  that 
he  renounced  popery  foon  after  his  return  to  England  3  but  he^ 
quotes  no  authority.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  1736  he  obtained 
a  dilpenfation  to  keep  a  curate  at  Poppeling,  and  fet  out  on  his 
journey  in  fearch  of  antiquities.  In  this  employment  he  fpent 
fix  years,  during  which  time  he  vi Cited  every  part  of  England 
where  monuments  of  antiquity  were  to  be  expected.  After  his 
return,  in  the  year  t  c|j2,  he  was  prefented  by  the  king  to  the 
rich  rectory  of  Hafeley  in  Oxtordfhire,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  gave  him  a  prebend  of  King’s  College,  now  ChritFs 
Church,  in  Oxford,  befides  that  <  f  Eaft  and  Weft  Knovvle,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Sills  fbury.  Being  thus  amply  provided  for,  he 
retired  to  a  houfe  of  his  own  in  the  parifh  of  Sr.  Michael  le 


Querne  in  London,  where  he  fpent  fix  years  more  in  digefting 
the  materials  which  he  had  collected.  King  Henry  VIII.  died 
in  1  547  ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time  after,  poor  Leland  loft  his  lenfes. 
He  was  at  firft  feized  with  a  deep  melancholy,  which  was 
fucceedcd  i;y  a  total  deprivation  of  his  re.afon.  In  this  dreadful 
ftate  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1552,  when  he 
was  happily  releafed  by  death.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St  Michael  le  Guerre,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  fire  in 
1 666.  Mr.  Leland  is  remembered  as  a  man  of  great  learning, 
an  univerfal  linguift,  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  and  a  moft  inde¬ 
fatigable  and  fkilful  antiquary.  On  his  death,  king  Edward  VI. 
gave  all  his  papers  to  Sir  John  Cheeke,  his  tutor  and  Latin 
lecretary  of  ftate,  The  king  dying,  and  Sir  John  being  obliged 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  he  gave  four  folio  volumes  of  Leland’s 
collections  to  Humphrey  Pureroy,  Elq.  which,  in  i6iz,  were  by 
his  fon  given  to  William  Burton,  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Lei- 
cefterfhire.  This  gentleman  alfo  became  pofiefied  of  the  Iti¬ 
nerary,  in  8  vols.  tolio,  which,  in  1632,  he  depofited  in  the 
Eodkian  library.  Alary  other  of  Leland’s  manuferipts,  after 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Cheeke,  fell  into  the  hands  of  lord  Paget, 
Sir  William  Cecil,  and  others,  which  at  laft  fortunately  came 
into  the  pcueilion  of  Sir  John  Cotton.  Thefe  manuferipts  were 
of  g’-eat  ufe  to  all  our  fubfequent  antiquarians,  particularly 
Cambden,  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Stowe,  Lambard,  Dr.  Batte- 
ley,  Ant.  Wood,  &c.  His  Itinerary  throughout  moft  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  was  publiftied  by  Mr.  Hearne,  9  vols. 
Svo.  in  1710-11 3  as  was  alfo  his  Collcftanca  dc  rebus  Britanni- 
cis,  6  vols.  8vo,  in  1715. 

Leland  (John),  well  known  by'  his  writings  in  defence  of 
Chriftianity,  was  born  at  Wigan  in  Laneafhire  in  1691,  of 
eminently  pious  and  virtuous  parents.  They'  took  the  earlieft 
care  to  leafon  his  mind  with  proper  inftru&ions 3  but,  in  his 
fixth  year,  the  final  1  pox  deprived  him  of  his  underftanding 
and  memory,  and  expunged  all  his  former  ideas.  He  conti¬ 
nued  in  this  deplorable  ttate  near  a  twelvemonth,  when  his  fa¬ 
culties  feemed  to  fpring  up  anew  3  and  though  he  did  not  retain 
the  leaft  traces  of  any  impreffior.s  made  on  him  before  the  dif- 
temper,  yet  he  now  difeovered  a  quick  apprehenfion  and  firong 
memory.  In  a  few  years  after  his  parents  fettled  in  Dublin, 
which  fituation  gave  him  an  eafy  introduction  to  learning  and 
the  lciences.  V  hen  he  was  properly'  qualified  by  years  and 
ftudv,  he  was  called  to  be  paftor  to  a  congregation  of  Broteftant 
dilfenters  in  that  city'.  He  was  an  able  and  acceptable  preacher, 
but  his  labours  were  not  confined  to  the  pulpit.  The  many  at¬ 
tacks  made  on  Chriftianity',  and  by'  fome  writers  of  no  con¬ 
temptible  abilities,  engaged  him  to  confider  the  lubjeft  with 
the  exaCteft  care,  and  the  moft  faithful  examination.  Upon 
the  moft  deliberate  inquiry,  the  truth  and  divine  original,  as 
well  as  the  excellence  and  importance  of  C  hriftianity,  appearing 
to  him  with  great  luftre,  he  pub! idled  anfwers  to  feveral  au¬ 
thors  who  fuccelfively  appeared  in  that  caufe.  He  was  indeed 
a  mafter  in  th’s  controverfy ;  and  his  hiftory  of  it,  ftyled  “  A 
View  of  the  Deiftical  Writers  that  have  appeared  in  England 
in  the  laft  and  prefent  Century,  &c.”  is  very  greatly  and  defer- 
vediy  efteented.  In  the  decline  of  life  he  publifhed  another  la¬ 
borious  work,  entitled,  “  The  Advantage  and  Necetfity  of  the 
Chriftian  Revelation,  thown  from  the  State  of  Religion  in  the 
ancient  Heathen  World,  efpecially  with  refpeCt  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Worftiip  of  the  One  true  God  5  a  Rule  of  moral  Duty, 
and  a  State  of  future  Rewards  and  Punifhments  ;  to  which  is 
prefixed,  a  long  and  preliminary  Difcourfe  on  Natural  and  Re¬ 
vealed  Religion.”  2  vols.  410.  This  noble  and  extenfive  fub- 
jeeft,  the  feveral  parts  of  which  have  been  {lightly'  and  occafion- 
ally  handled  by  other  writers,  Leland  has  treated  at  large  with 
the  greateft  care,  accuracy'  and  candour.  And,  in  his  “  View 
of  the  Deiftical  Writers,’'  his  cool  and  difpaifionate  manner  of 
treating  their  arguments,  and  his  folid  confutation  of  them. 
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have  contributed  more  to  deprefs  the  caufe  of  atheifm  and  in¬ 
fidelity,  than  the  angry  zeal  of  warm  difputants.  But  not  only 
his  learning  and  abilities,  but  alfo  his  amiable  temper,  great 
modefty,  and  exemplary  life,  recommended  his  memory  to  ge¬ 
neral  efteem  and  affection.  He  died  in  17 66. 

LELEGEIS,  the  ancient  name  of  Miletus,  from  the  Lele- 
ges,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  it. 

LE  LEGES,  anciently  a  people  of  Alia,  of  Greek  original; 
the  name  denoting  “  a  collection  of  people  they  firft  occu¬ 
pied  the  illands  ;  then  paffing  over  to  the  continent,  they  fettled 
partly  in  Myfia  on  the  Sinus  Adramyttenus,  and  partly  in  that 
part  of  Ionia  next  Caria.  There  were  Leleges  all'o  of  Laconia. 
Thefe  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with.Altes  their  king.  Achilles 
plundered  their  country,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halicarnaffus,  where  they  fixed  their  habita¬ 
tion. — The  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  of  Megara  alfo  bore  this 
name  for  fotne  time,  from  Lelex,  one  of  their  kings. 

LELEX,  an  Egyptian  who  came  with  a  colony  to  Megara, 
where  he  reigned  about  .200  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  His 
fubjefts  were  called  from  him  Leleges. — Alfo  the  name  of  a 
Greek  who  was  the  firft  king  of  Laconia  in  Peloponnefus.  His 
fubjedts  were  alfo  called  Leleges,  and  the  country  where  he 
reigned  Lelegia. 

I, ELY  (Sir  Peter),  an  excellent  painter,  born  in  Weftpha- 
lia  in  the  year  1617.  He  was  placed  as  a  difciple  with  Peter 
Grebber  at  Haerlem  ;  and  in  1641  was  induced,  by  the  encou¬ 
ragement  Charles  I.  gave  to  the  fine  arts,  to  come  to  England. 
He  became  ftate  painter  to  Charles  II.  who  knighted  him  ;  and 
being  as  complete  a  gentleman  as  a  painter,  that  king  took 
pleafure  in  converfing  with  him.  He  praOtiled  portrait-paint¬ 
ing,  and  fucceeded  fo  well  that  he  was  preferred  before  all  his 
•cotemporaries.  Hence  he  became  perpetually  involved  in  bu- 
finefs;  fo  that  he  was  thereby  prevented  from  going  into  Italy 
to  finifh  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  which  in  his  younger  days  he 
was  very  defirous  of :  however,  he  made  himfelf  amends,  by 
getting  the  belt  drawings,  prints,  and  paintings,  of  the  moil 
•celebrated  Italian  mafters.  Among  thefe  were  the  better  part 
of  the  Arundel  Collection,  which  he  had  from  that  family, 
many  whereof  were  fold  after  his  death  at  prodigious  rates, 
Bearing  upon  them  his  ufual  mark  of  P.  L. — The  advantage  he 
reaped  from  this  collection,  the  beft  chofen  of  any  one  of  his 
time,  appears  from  that  admirable  ftyie  which  he  acquired 
by  daily  converfing  with  the  works  of  thole  great  mafters.  In 
his  correct  draught  and  beautiful  colouring,  but  more  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  graceful  airs  of  his  heads,  and  the  pleafing  variety 
■of  his  poftures,  together  with  the  gentle  and  loofe  management 
of  the  draperies,  he  excelled  moft  of  his  predeceffors.  Yet  the 
critics  remark,  that  he  preferved  in  almolt  all  his  female  faces 
a  drowfy  fweetnefs  of  the  eyes  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  for  which 
he  is  reckoned  a  mannerift.  The  hands  of  his  portraits  are  re¬ 
markably  fine  and  elegantly'  turned ;  and  he  frequently  added 
landfcapes  in  the  back  grounds  of  his  pictures,  in  a  ftyie  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himfelf,  and  better  fuited.to  his  fubjeeft  than  moft  men 
could  do.  He  excelled  likewile  in  crayon  painting.  He  was 
familiar  with,  and  much  refpefled  byr,  perfons  of  the  greateft 
eminence  in  the  kingdom.  He  became  enamoured  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Englifh  lady,  to  whom  he  was  fome  time  after  married  ; 
and  he  purchafed  an  eftate  at  Kew,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  to 
which  he  often  retired  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  died  of 
an  apoplexy  in  i63o  at  London,  and  was  buried  at  Covent- 
garden  church,  where  a  marble  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  with  his  buft,  carved  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  a  La¬ 
tin  epitaph,  written,  as  is  faid,  by  Mr.  Flatman. 

LEMBERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  capital  of  Red  Ruffia, 
feated  in  the  palatinate  of  Lem  burg,  on  the  river  Pelteu.  It  is 
pretty  well  fortified,  and  defended  by  two  citadels,  one  of 
which  is  feated  on  an  eminence  without  the  town.  Thefquarc, 
Vol.  V.  • 


the  churches,  and  the  public  buildings,  are  magnificent,  and 
it  is  a  large  and  rich  trading  place,  it  has  a  Roman  catholic 
archbifhop,  and  an  Armenian  as  well  as  a  Ruffian  biihop;  but 
the  Proteliarits  are  not  tolerated.  This  city  was  reduced  to  the. 
laft  extremity  by  the  rebel  Cofiacs  and  Tartars,  and  was  forced 
to  redeem  itfelf  with  a  large  fum  of  money.  In  1672  it  was 
befieged  in  vain  by  the  Turks;  but  in  1704  was  taken  by 
ftorm  by'  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  E.  long.  24.  46.  N.  lat. 
49-  5f- 

LLMERY(Nicholas),  a  celebrated  chemift,  born  at  Rouen 
in  Normandy  in  1641;.  After  having  made  the  tour  of  France, 
he  in  1672  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  M.  Martvn, 
apothecary  lo  Monfieur  the  Prince,  and  performed  l'everal 
courfes  of  chemiftry  in  the  laboratory  of  this  chemift  at  the 
Hotel  de  Conde,  which  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  and  ef- 
teem  of  the  prince.  He  provided  himfelf  at  length  with  a  la¬ 
boratory  of  his  own,  and  might  have  been  made  a  dovftor  of 
phyfic ;  but  he  chofe  to  continue  an  apothecary,  from  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  chemiftry,  in  which  he  opened  public  lectures;  and 
his  confluence  of  lcholars  was  fo  great  as  fcarcely  to  allow  him 
room  to  perform  his  operations.  The  true  principles  of  chemif¬ 
try  in  his  time  were  but  ill  underftood :  Lemery  was  the  firft 
who  aboliflied  the  fenfelefs  jargon  of  barbarous  terms,  reduced 
the  fcience  to  clear  and  Ample  ideas,  and  promifed  nothing  that 
he  did  not  perform.  In  J 68 1  he  was  difturbed  on  account  of 
his  religion,  and  came  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  Charles  II:  but  affairs  not  promifing  him  the  fame  tranquil¬ 
lity,  he  returned  to  France,  and  fought  for  flielter  under  a  Doc¬ 
tor’s  degree ;  but  the  revocation  of  the  ediift  of  Nantz  drove 
him  into  the  Romitfi  communion  to  avoid  perlecution.  He 
then  became  affociate  chemift  and  penfionaryr  in  the  royal  aca¬ 
demy  of  fciences,  and  died  in  1715.  He  wrote,  A  courfe  of 
chemiftry;  An  univerl’al  pharmacopoeia  ;  An  univerfal  treatife 
ot  drugs  ;  and,  A  treatife  on  antimony. 

LLMING,  in  zoology.  See  Mus. 

LEMMA,  (of  Aay.’Ga.vw,  “  I  aflume,”)  in  mathematics,  de¬ 
notes  a  previous  propofition,  laid  down  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  for  fome  following  demonflration  ;  and  prefixed  either  to 
theorems,  in  order  to  render  their  demonflration  lefs  perplexed 
and  intricate;  or  to  problems,  to  make  their  refolution  more 
eafy  and  thort.  Thus,  to  prove  a  pyramid  one  third  of  a  prifm, 
or  paralklopiped,  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height  with  it,  the  de- 
monftration  whereof  in  the  ordinary  way'  is  difficult  and  trou- 
blelome;  this  lemma  may  be  premifed,  which  is  proved  in  the 
rules  of  progreflion,  that  the  fum  of  the  feries  of  the  fquarcs,  in 
numbers  in  arithmetical  progreflion,  beginning  from  o,  and  go¬ 
ing  on  1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  &c.  is  always  fubtriple  of  the  fum 
ot  as  many  terms,  each  equal  to  the  greateft;  or  is  always  one 
third  of  the  greateft  term  multiplied  by  the  number  of  terms. 
Thus,  to  find  the  inflexion  of  a  curve  line,  this  lemma  is  firft 
premifed,  that  a  tangent  may  be  drawn  to  the  given  curve  in  a 
given  point. 

So  in  phyfics,  to  the  demonflration  of  moft  propofition?,  fuch 
lemmata  as  thefe  are  neceflary  firft  to  be  allowed  :  that  there  i§ 
no  penetration  of  dimenfions  ;  that  all  matter  is  divisible ;  and' 
the  like.  As  alfo  in  the  theory  of  medicine,  that  where  the 
blood  circulates,  there  is  life,  See. 

LEMNA,  dock-meat,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  diandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoccia  clars  of  plants:  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  order,  MifceUanciF, 
The  male  calyx  is  monophyllous ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  fe¬ 
male  calyx  monophyllous;  there  is  no  corolla,  one  ftyie ;  the 
captule  unilocular.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  natives  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  growing  frequently  in  ditches  and  the  ilia'low  parts  of 
ftagnant  waters.  All  of  them  are  acceptable  food  for  ducks 
and  geefe. 

LEMNIAN-eartii,  Terra  Lemma,  a  medicinal,  aftringent 
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fort  of  earth,  of  a  fatty  confidence  and  reddifli  colour ;  ufed  In 
the  fame  cafes  as  bole.  It  has  its  name  from  the  ifland  of 
Lemnos,  whence  it  is  chiefly  brought.  Many  form  it  into 
round  cakes,  and  imprefs  a  feal  upon  it;  whence  it  is  alfo 
called  terra  Jigillata.  A  fort  is  faid  to  be  imported  from  Sene¬ 
gal,  which  is  not  properly  an  earth,  though  lo  called,  but  cotn- 
pofed  of  the  dried  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the  Baobab. 

LEMNIUS-(LarviNUs),  a  famous  phylician,  born  at  Ziric- 
Zee  in  Zealand  in  1505.  He  praftifed  phyfic  with  applaufe  ; 
and  after  his  wife’s  death  being  made  pried,  became  canon  of 
Ziric-Zee,  where  he  died  1560.  He  left  feveral  edeemed  works, 
the  principal  of  which  is  entitled  De  occuliis  natures  miracul'is. 

LEMNOS  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  illand  in  the  ZSgean  fea, 
near  Thrace,  called  alfo  Dipolis,  from  its  confiding  of  two 
towns.  The  firft  inhabitants  were  the  pelafgi,  or  rather  the 
Thracians,  who  were  murdered  by  their  wives.  After  them 
came  the  children  of  the  Lemnian  widows  by  the  Argonauts, 
whofe  defeendants  were  at  lad  expelled  by  the  Pelafgi,  about 
1 100  years  before  the  Chriflian  aera.  Lemnos  is  about  112 
miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny ;  who  fays,  that  it 
is  often  fhadowed  by  mount  Athos,  though  at  the  didance  of 
87  miles.  It  has  been  called  Hipjipyle,  from  queen  Hipfipyle. 
It  is  famous  for  a  certain  kind  of  earth  or  chalk  called  terra 
Lemma ,  or  terra  Jigillata ,  from  the  feal  or  imprefiion  which  it 
can  bear,  and  which  is  ufed  for  confolidating  wounds.  As  the 
inhabitants  were  blackfmiths,  the  poets  have  taken  occafion  to 
fix  the  forges  of  Vulcan  in  that  illand,  and  to  confecrate  the 
whole  country  to  his  divinity.  Lemnos  is  alfo  celebrated  for  a 
labyrinth,  which,  according  to  fome  traditions,  furpafled  thofe 
of  Crete  and  Egypt.  Some  remains  of  it  were  ftill  vifible  in 
the  age  of  Pliny.  The  ifland  of  Lemnos  was  reduced  under 
the  power  of  Athens  by  Miltiades. 

LEMON,  in  botany.  See  Citrus. 

LEYiOiz-JJland,  one  of  the  Skelig-iflands  fo  called;  fituatea 
off  the  coalf  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the  province  of  Mun- 
Tter  in  Ireland.  It  is  rather  a  round  rock,  always  above  water, 
and  therefore  no  way  dangerous  to  (hips.  An  incredible  num¬ 
ber  of  gannets  and  other  birds  breed  here;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  gannet  nefties  no  where  on  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Ire¬ 
land  but  on  this  rock,  though  many  of  them  are  feen  on  all 
parts  of  our  coafts  on  the  wing.  There  is  another  rock  on 
the  northern  coaft  of  Ireland  remarkable  for  the  fame  cir- 
cumftance. 

LEMONADE,  a  liquor  prepared  of  water,  fugar,  and 
lemon  or  citron  juice  ;  it  is  very  cooling  and  grateful. 

LEMOV1CES,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  fituated  between 
the  Bituriges  Cubi  to  the  north,  the  Arverni  to  the  ealt,  the 
Cadurci  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Piftones  to  the  well.  Now  the 
Llmojin  and  La  Marche. 

LEMUR,  the  Maucauco,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  qua¬ 
drupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  primates,  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  There  are  four  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
the  intermediate  ones  being  remote ;  and  fix  long,  compreffed, 
parallel  teeth  in  the  under  jaw;  the  dog-teeth  are  folitary,  and 
the  grinders  are  fomewhat  lobated. 

1.  The  tardigradus,  or  tail-lefs  maucauco,  a  fmall  animal 
found  in  Bengal  and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It  is  of  a  very 
lingular  ccnffruction,  and  perhaps  longer  in  proportion  to 
its  thicknefs  than  any  other  quadruped.  The  head  is  roundilh, 
with  a  fharp-poinied  nofe,  and. fmall  ears  :  the  body  is  covered 
with  fliort,  loft,  and  filky  afh.-coloured  and  reddifh  fur :  the 
toes  are  naked,  and  the  nails  flat ;  excepting  thofe  of  the  inner 
toe  on  each  hind  foot,  which  are  long,  crooked,  and  fharp. 
The  length  of  the  animal  from  the  nofe  to  the  rump  is  fixteen 
inches. — It  lives  in  the  woods,  and  feeds  on  fruits :  In  a  tame 
{fate,  it  appears  to  be  fond  of  eggs,  and  it  would  alfo  greedily 
devour  fmall  l  ires.  This  animal  has  the  inactivity  of  the 


floth,  and  creeps  {lowly  along  the  ground :  it  is  very  tenacious 
of  its  hold,  and  makes  a  plaintive  noife. — A  variety  of  the 
above,  or  according  to  Mr.  Pennant  a  diftindt  fpecies,  is, 

2.  The  loris  of  Buffon,  or  tardigradus  of  Seba.  It  has  a 
produced  dog-like  vifage,  with  the  forehead  high  above  the 
nofe  :  the  ears  are  large,  thin,  and  rounded :  the  body  is 
{lender  and  weak  :  limbs  are  very  long  and  {lender;  and  thumb 
on  each  foot  is  more  diftindl,  and  feparate  from  the  toes  :  the 
hair  on  the  body  is  univerfally  fliort,  and  delicately  foft ;  the 
colour  on  the  upper  part  tawny,  beneath  whitifli.  In  length, 
from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  anus,  the  animal  is  only  eight 
inches.  It  differs  totally  in  form  and  in  nature  from  the 
preceding ;  and  notwithftanding  the  epithet  of  tardigradus  or 
Jloth  given  in  Seba,  it  is  very  adtive,  and  afcends  trees  moft 
nimbly.  It  has  the  actions  of  an  ape;  and,  if  we  credit  Seba, 
the  male  climbs  the  trees,  and  tallies  the  fruits  before  it  prefents 
them  to  its  mate. 

3.  The  mongoose,,  or  woolly  maucauco,  inhabits  Madagafcar, 
and  the  iflands  to  the  eaftward  as  far  as  Celebes.  It  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  cat,  and  has  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body 
covered  with  long,  foft,  and  thick  fur,  a  little  curled  or  waved, 
of  a  deep  brownilh  afli-colour:  the  tail  is  very  long,  covered 
with  the  fame  fort  of  hair,  and  of  the  fame  colour.  It  lives 
on  fruits,  turns  its  tail  over  its  head  to  protect  it  from  rain,  and 
fleeps  on  trees  :  it  is  very  fportive  and  good-natured,  and  very 
tender. 

4.  The  catta,  or  ring-tailed  maki,  inhabits  Madagafcar  and 
the  neighbouring  ifles.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  cat ;  has  the  hair 
on  the  top  and  hind-part,  of  the  head-  of  a  deep  affi-colour, 
the  back  and  fides  reddifli,  the  belly  and  infides  of  the  limbs 
white  :  all  its  hair  is  very  foft,  clofe  and  fine,  and  eredl  like 
the  pile  of  velvet  :  the  tail  is  twice  the  length  of  the  body.. 
It  is  very  good-natured,  and  has  all  the  life  of  a  monkey, 
without  its  mifehievous  difpofition  :  it  is  very  cleanly,  and  has 
a  weak  cry.  Jn  a  wild  ftate  they  go  in  troops  of  30  or  40, 
and  are  eatily  tamed  when  taken  young. 

5.  The  caudatus-niger ,  or  ruffed  maucauco,  (the  Vari  of 
Butfon),  is  alfo  an  inhabitant  of  Madagafcar.  It  is  fomewhat: 
larger  than  the  laft,  and  has  long  hair  {landing  out  round 
the  fides  of  the  head  like  a  ruff ;  a  long  tail ;  the  colour  of 
the  whole  animal  generally  black,  but  fometimes  white  fpotted 
with  black.  In  a  wild  Hate,  it  is  very  fierce  ;  and  makes  fuch 
a  violent  noife  in  the  woods,  that  the  cries  of  two  might  be 
eaffly  miftaken  for  the  noife  made  by  a  hundred. 

6.  The  volans,  or  flying  maucauco,  refembles  a  bat ;  being 
furriifhed  with  a  llrong  membrane  like  that  animal,  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  fly.  It  inhabits  the  country  about  Guzarat, 
the  Molucca  ifles,  and  the  Philippines ;  feeds  on  the  fruits 
of  the  trees,,  and  is  very  diftindl  both  from  the  bat  and  flying 
fquirrel.  Its  hiftory,  however,  is  very  little  known.' 

7.  The  tarfier  of  Buffon  (ranked  by  Mr.  Pennant  under 
this  genus)  has  a  pointed  vifage ;  {lender  nofe,  bilobated  at 
the  end  :  eyes  large  and  prominent :  ears  ere<5l,  broad,  naked, 
femitranfparent,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs 
between  them  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  long  hairs  on  each 
fide  of  the  nofe  and  on  the  upper  eve-brow.  In  each  jaw  ar.e 
two  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  ;  which  form  an  exception 
in  this  genus.  There  are  four  long  {lender  toes  and  a  diilindl 
thumb  on  each  foot;  the  thumbs  on  the  hind  feet  very  broad 
and  greatly  dilated  at  their  ends  :  the  tail  is  almoft  naked  ;  the 
greater  part  round  and  fcaly  like  that  of  a  rat,  but  growing 
hairy  towards  the  end,  which  is  tufted.  The  penis  is  pendu¬ 
lous  ;  and  the  ferotum  and  tellicles  are  of  a  vaft  fize  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  animal.  The  length  of  the  animal  from  nofe 
to  tail  is  near  fix  inches;  to  the  hind  toes  eleven  and  a  half, 
the  hind  legs,  like  thofe  of  the  jerboa,  being  of  a  great  length: 
the  tail  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  It  inhabits  the 
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remoteft  Iflands  of  India,  efpecially  Amboyna ;  and  is  called 
by  the  MacafT'ars  podje. 

8.  The  little  maucauco  has  a  rounded  head,  fharp  nofe,  long 
whifkers  ;  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  four  cutting  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  fix  in  the  lower  :  feven  grinders  on  each  fide ; 
the  neareft  fharp,  the  more  difiant  lobated  :  the  ears  are  large, 
roundifh,  naked,  and  membranaceous;  the  eyes  very  large 
and  full.  The  toes  are  long,  and  of  unequal  lengths;  the 
ends  round  ;  the  nails  round,  and  very  fhort,  except  that  of 
the  firft  toe,  which  is  long  and  fharp  :  the  tail  is  hairy,  of  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  prehenfile.  The  animal  is  rather  lefs 
than  the  black  rat ;  and,  in  Mr.  Pennant’s  opinion,  feems  to 
be  the  fame  which  Buffon  calls  1c  rat  de  Madagafcar.  It  is 
luppoled  to  live  in  the  palm-trees,  and  feed  on  fruits.  It  holds 
its  food  in  its  fore-feet  like  fquirrels ;  is  lively,  and  has  a 
weak  cry  ;  and  when  it  fleeps,  it  rolls  itfelf  up. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  fpecies  ;  thofe  above  defcribed 
are  figured  on  Plate  3- 

LEMURES,  in  antiquity,  fprites  or  hobgoblins;  refilefs 
ghofts  of  departed  perfons,  who  return  to  terrify  and  torment 
the  living.  Thefe  are  the  fame  with  larva,  which  the  ancients 
imagined  to  wander  round  the  world,  to  frighten  good  people, 
and  plague  the  bad.  For  which  reafdn  at  Rome  they  had 
lemur  a  or  feafts  inftituted  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  the  defundt. 
See  L  \res. 

Apuleius  explains  the  ancient  notion  of  manes  thus:  The 
fouls  of  men  releafed  from  the  bands  of  the  body,  and  freed 
from  performing  their  bodily  functions,  become  a  kind  of 
daemons  or  genii,  formerly  called  lemures.  Of  thefe  lemures, 
thofe  that  were  kind  to  their  families  were  called  lares  fami¬ 
liar es ;  but  thofe  who,  for  their  crimes,  were  condemned  to 
wander  continually,  without  meeting  with  any  place  of  reft, 
and  terrified  good  men,  and  hurt  the  bad,  are  vulgarly  called 
larva. 

An  ancient  commentator  on  Horace  mentions,  that  the 
Romans  wrote  lemures  for  remures  ;  which  laft  word  was  formed 
from  Remus,  who  was  killed  by  his  brother  Romulus,  and  who 
returned  to  earth  to  torment  him.  But  Apuleius  obferves, 
that  in  the  ancient  Latin  tongue  lemures  fignifies  the  foul  of  a 
man  feparated  from  the  body  by  death. 

LEMURIA,  or  Lemuralia,  a  feafi  folemnized  at  Rome 
on  the  c.th  of  May,  to  pacify  the  manes  of  the  dead,  or  in 
honour  of  the  lemures.  It  was  inftituted  by  Romulus,  to  ap¬ 
peafe  the  ghoft  of  his  murdered  brother  Remus,  which  he 
thought  was  continually  purfuing  him  to  revenge  the  horrid 
crime.  The  name  lemuria  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Remuria,  i.  e.  the  feaft  of  Remus.  Sacrifices 
/continued  for  three  nights,  the  temples  were  fliut  up,  and  mar¬ 
riages  were  prohibited  during  the  folemnity.  A  variety  of 
whimfical  ceremonies  were  performed,  magical  words  made  ufe 
of,  and  the  ghofts  defired  to  withdraw,  without  endeavouring 
to  hurt  or  affright  their  friends  above  ground.  The  chief  for¬ 
malities  were  ablution,  putting  black  beans  into  their  mouths, 
and  beating  kettles  and  pans,  to  make  the  goblins  keep  their 
diftance. 

LENA,  a  great  river  of  Siberia  in  Afia,  which  takes  its 
rife  in  N.  lat.  32.  30.  and  E.  long,  124.  30.  from  Ferro. 
After  traveling  a  large  traft  of  land,  it  divides  itfelf  into  five 
branches  about  lat.  7 ;°.  Three  of  thefe  run  weftward,  and 
two  eaftward,  by  which  it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Icy  Sea. 
Its  three  weftern  mouths  lie  in  1430  E.  long,  from  Ferro,  but 
the  eaftern  ones  extend  to  133,  The  current  is  every  where 
flow,  and  its  bed  entirely  free  from  rocks.  The  bottom  is 
fandy,  and  the  banks  are  in  fome  places  rocky  and  mountain¬ 
ous.  Sixteen  large  rivers  fall  into  the  Lena  during  its  courfe 
to  the  northern  ocean, 


LENiEA,  a  feftivalkeptby  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
at  which  there  was  much  fealting  and  Bacchanalian  jollity,  ac¬ 
companied  with  poetical  contentions,  and  the  exhibition  of 
tragedies.  The  poor  goat  wa9  generally  facrificed  on  the  occa- 
fion,  and  treated  with  various  marks  of  cruelty  and  contempt, 
as  being  naturally  fond  of  browfing  on  the  vine-fhoots. 

LENCICIA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  a 
palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  fort  feated  on  a  rook. 
The  nobility  hold  their  diet  here.  It  Hands  in  a  morafs  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bfura,  in  E.  Ion.  19.  23.  N.  lat.  52.  12. 

LENFANT  (James),  a  learned  French  writer  born  in  1661. 
After  ftudying  at  Saumur,  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he 
received  impofition  of  hands  for  the  miniftry  in  1684.  He 
difeharged  the  functions  of  this  character  with  great  reputation 
there,  as  chaplaiu  of  the  electrefs  dowager  Palatine,  and  pallor 
in  ordinary  to  the  French  church.  The  defeent  of  the  French 
into  the  Palatinate  obliged  our  author  to  depart  from  Heidel¬ 
berg  in  1688.  He  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  elector  Frederic, 
afterward  king  of  Pruifia,  appointed  him  one  of  the  miniftera. 
There  he  continued  39  years,  diftinguiftiing  himfelf  by  his 
writings.  He  was  preacher  to  the  queen  of  Pruifia,  Charlotta 
Sophia  ;  and  after  her  death,  to  the  late  king  of  Pruifia.  In 
1707  he  took  a  journey  to  England  and  Holland,  where  he 
had  the  honour  to  preach  before  Queen  Anne  ;  and  might  have 
fettled  in  London,  with  the  title  of  chaplain  to  her  majejly. 
In  1712  he  went  to  Helmftadt,  in  1713  to  Leipfic,  and  in 
1725  to  Breflaw,  to  fearch  for  rare  books  and  MSS.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  it  was  he  that  firft  formed  the  defign  of 
th e.  Bibliotheque  Germanique,  which  began  in  1^20;  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  fuggefted  to  him  by  one  of  the  fociety  of  learned 
men,  which  took  the  name  of  Anonymous,  and  who  ordinarily 
met  at  his  houfe.  He  died  in  1728.  His  principal  works 
are,  1.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Contlance,  2  vols.  410. 
2.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Pifa>  2  vols.  4  to.  3.  The 
New  Teftament  tranfiated  from  the  Greek  into  the  French, 
with  Notes  by  Beaufobre  and  Lenfant,  2  vols.  4to.  4.  The 
Hiftory  of  Pope  Joan,  from  Spanheim’s  Latin  diflertation. 
7 .  Several  pieces  in  the  Bibliotheque  Choijie,  La  Republique  dcs 
Leltres,  La  Bibliotheque  Germanique,  &c. 

LENGLET  (Nicholas  du  Fresnoy,  l’abbe),  born  at  Beau¬ 
vais  in  France  in  1674,  was  a  molt  fertile  and  ufeful  French 
author,  on  a  variety  of  fubjedts,  hiftorical,  geographical,  po¬ 
litical,  and  philofophical.  The  following  deferve  particular 
notice:  t.  A  Method  of  Studying  Hiftory,  with  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Principal  Hittorians  of  every  age  and  country,  publilhed 
in  1713;  a  work  which  eftablilhed  his  reputation  as  an  hifto¬ 
rical  writer :  it  was  tranllated  into  mod  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  particularly  our  own,  with  confiderable  improvements, 
by  Richard  Rawlinfon,  LL.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  and  publilhed  at 
London  in  1730,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  2.  A  Copious  Abridgment 
of  Univerfal  Hiftory  and  Biography,  in  chronological  order, 
under  the  title  of  Tabhttes  chrotwlogiques ;  which  made  its  firft 
appearance  at  Paris  in  1)44,  in  2  vols.  fmall  8vo.  and  was 
univerfally  admired  by  the  literati  in  ail  parts  of  Europe.  The 
author  attended  with  great  candour,  as  every  writer  ought,  to 
well-founded  judicious  criticilrns.  In  future  editions  he  made 
feveral  alterations  and  improvements;  and  from  one  of  thefe, 
we  believe  that  of  >759’  an  Englilh  tranllation  was  made,  and 
publilhed  at  London  in  1762,  in  2  vols.  large  Svo.  Du  Frcl- 
noy  died  in  1733  :  the  Paris  edition  of  :  739  was  printed,  from 
the  author’s  corrected  copy  ;  and  the  imprelfion  being  fold  oft', 
another  edition  appeared  in  1763,  with  confiderable  improve¬ 
ments  by  an  unknown  editor  :  to  the  biographical  part,  a  great 
number  of  names  of  refpedtable  perfons  are  added,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  former  edition;  and  it  has  this  fuperior  advantage 
in  the  hiftorical  parts,  that  the  general  hiftory  is  brought  down. 
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to  the  year  i”6i.  Du  Frcfnoy,  however,  has  loaded  his  work 
with  catalogues  of  taints,  martyrs,  councils  fynods,  herefies, 
fchifms,  and  other  eccleiiaftical  matters,  fit  only  for  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  Popifh  convents  and  ferninaries. 

LENGiH,  the  extent  of  any  thing  material  from  end  to 
end.  In  duration,  any  lpace  of  time,  whether  long  or  fhort. 

LENGTHENING,  in  fhip-carpentry,  the  operation  of 
cutting  a  (hip  down  acrofs  the  middle,  and  adding  a  certain 
portion  to  her  length.  It  is  performed  by  i'awing  her  planks 
afunder  in  different  places  of  her  length,  on  each  fide  of  the 
midfhip  frame,  to  prevent  her  from  being  too  much  weakened 
in  one  place.  The  two  ends  are  then  drawn  apart  to  a  limited 
diftance  ;  which  mutt  be  equal  to  the  propofed  addition  of 
length.  An  intermediate  piece  of  timber  is  next  added  to  the 
keel,  upon  which  a  fufficient  number  of  timbers  are  erected, 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy  produced  by  the  fcparation.  The  two 
parts  of  the  kelfbn  are  afterwards  united  by  an  additional  piece 
which  is  fcored  down  upon  the  floor  timbers,  and  as  many 
beams  as  may  be  neceffary  are  fixed  acrofs  the  fhip  in  the  new 
interval.  Finally,  the  planks  of  the  fide  are  prolonged  fo  as 
to  unite  with  each  other ;  and  thofe  of  the  ceiling  refitted  in 
.the  fame  manner;  by  which  the  whole  procefs  is  completed. 

LENOX  or  Dunbarton  Shire,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
ilretehing  24  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth  ;  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  the  river  and  frith  of  Clyde,  on  the  weft  by 
Locblong  and  Argvlefhire,  on  the  north  by  the  Grampian 
hills,  and  on  the  ealt  by  Monteith  and  Stiilingfhire.  Great 
part  of  this  county  confifts  of  hills  and  heaths,  fit  for  nothing 
but  pafturage  and  fport  ;  even  in  the  lower  lands,  the  foil  is 
not  extremely  fertile  :  yet  the  face  of  the  country  is  agreeably 
diverfified  with  hill,  dale,  mountain,  heath,  ftreams,  lakes, 
woods,  and  fields  of  corn  :  the  {hire  is  likevvife  beautified  with 
a  great  number  of  agreeable  feats  and  plantations,  belonging 
to  gentlemen  of  fortune.  Part  of  this  county  is  wafhed  by 
the  river  Clyde  in  its  courfe  to  the  fea  :  even  at  the  caftle  0$ 
Dunbarton,  the  breadth  of  it  amounts  to  two  miles  at  high 
water,  and  it  continues  extending  in  width  and  depth  until  it 
joins  the  ocean.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  the  two  bays 
of  Lochlong  and  Lochfyn  make  large  indentations  in  the 
fa  ire  of  Dunbarton.  The  only  river  of  any  confideration 
that  runs  through  this  county  is  the  Leven,  the  Lelanonius 
-of  Ptolemy,  otherwife  called  JLevhna ,  the  Latin  name  for 
Lenox.  The  river  Leven  is  a  pure  tranfparent  pafloral  flream, 
that  warbles  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  through  a  delightful  vale 
adorned  with  farms,  ieats,  woods,  and  plantations.  It  derives 
its  origin  from  the  great  lake  called  Lochlomond,  of  which  in¬ 
deed  it  is  the  overflowing,  and,  after  a  delightful  meandering 
courfe  of  five  or  fix  miles,  difembogues  itfelf  into  the  Clyde 
at  the  caftle  of  Dunbarton.  -But  the  greateil  curiofity  of  this 
county  is  Lochlomond  itfelf,  a  vaft  body  of  frefh  water,  fup- 
plied  by  fubterraneous  fprings  and  rivulets,  furrounded  with 
huge  mountains,  extending  25  miles  in  length,  and  in  fome 
place?  five  miles  in  breadth,  incredibly  deep  in  every  part, 
interfperfed  with  24  verdant  ifles,  fome  of  which  are  flocked 
with  red  deer,  and  inhabited.  Nothing  can  be  more  wildly 
romantic  than  tin’s  part  of  the  country  during  the  fummer- 
feafon,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  :  the  high  road  runs  in 
lome  places  through  natural  woods  ;  overhung,  on  one  hand, 
by  fteep  mountains,  covered  with  flowery  heath  ;  and  on  the 
other  opening  in  long  villas  upon  the  lake,  terminated  by 
green  iflands  that  feem  to  float  upon  the  water.  Among  the 
rivers  of  this  (hire  we  {hall  likevvife  mention  the  water  of 
Elan-,  which,  though  itfelf  an  inconfiderable  flream,  hath 
been  rendered  famous  by  the  birth  of  George  Buchanan,  the 
celebrated  Latin  poet  and  hiftorian.  He  was  born  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  lake,  not  far  from  the  place  called  Buchanan , 


where  we  may  behold  an  elegant  feat  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Montrofe,  head  of  the  noble  family  of  Graham,  fo  often 
diftinguifned  by  its  loyalty,  integrity,  and  valour.  The  fame 
part  of  this  country  gave  birth  to  the  great  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  naturalift,  Napier,  lord  Merchiilon,  inventor  of  the 
logarithms.  The  title  of  Lencx,  with  the  property  of  great 
pait  of  the  fhire,  was  heretofore  vefled  in  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  with  which  it  was  reunited  in  the  per- 
fon  of  king  James  VI.  whole  father,  Henry,  lord  Darnly, 
was  fon  to  the  duke  of  Lenox.  .This  prince  conferred  the 
title  upon  his  kinfman,  Efme  Stuart,  fon  of  John  lord  d’Au- 
bigny  in  France  :  but,  his  race  failing  at  the  death  of  Charles 
duke  of  Lenox  and  Richmond,  and  the  eftate  devolving  to 
the  crown,  king  Charles  II.  conferred  both  titles  on  his  own 
natural  fon  by  the  dircbefs  of  Portfmouth  ;  and  they  are  Hill 
enjoyed  by  his  pofterity.  The  people  of  Lenoxfhire  are 
chiefly  Lowlanders,  though  in  fome  parts  of  it  divine  fervice 
is  performed  in  the  Erfe  language.  The  moft  numerous  clans 
in  this  diftridl  are  the  Macfarlanes,  the  Colquhouns,  and  the 
Buchanans.  They  generally  profefs  the  Proteftant  faith,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Prefbyterian  difeipline  ;  yet  fome  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  follow  the  Englifh  ritual.  The  commonalty  are  for 
the  mofl  part  fober,  honeft,  and  induftrious  ;  and,  though 
they  live  poorly,  are  tall,  vigorous,  and  healthy. 

LENS,  a  piece  of  glafs,  or  any  other  tranfparent  fub- 
flance,  the  furfaces  of  which  are  fo  formed,  that  the  rays  of 
light,  by  pafling  through  it,  are  made  to  change  their  direc¬ 
tion,  either  tending  to  meet  in  a  point  beyond  the  lens,  or 
made  to  become  parallel  after  converging  or  diverging ;  or, 
laftly,  proceeding  as  if  they  had  iffued  from  a  point  before 
they  fell  upon  the  lens.  Some  lenfes  are  convex,  or  thicker 
in  the  middle  ;  fome  concave,  or  thinner  in  the  middle  ;  fome 
plano-convex,  or  plano-concave  ;  that  is,  with  one  fide  flat, 
and  the  other  convex  or  concave  ;  and  fome  are  called  menif- 
cufes,  or  convex  on  one  fide  and  concave  on  the  other.  See 
DlOPTRtCS. 

LENT,  a  folemn  time  of  falling  in  the  Chriflian  church, 
obferved  as  a  time  of  humiliation  before  Eafter,  the  great 
feftival  of  our  Saviour’s  refurredlion,  Thofe  of  the  Romifh 
church,  and  fome  of  the  Proteftant  communion,  maintain, 
that  it  was  always  a  fall  of  40  days,  and,  as  fueb,  of  apofto- 
lical  inftitution.  Others  think  it  was  only  of  eccleiiaftical 
inftitution,  and  that  it  was  varioufly  obferved  in  different 
churches,  and  grew  by  degrees  from  a  fad  of  40  hours  to  a  fafl 
of  40  days.  This  is  the  fentiment  of  Morton,  bifhop  Taylor, 
Du  Moulin,  Daille,  and  others. 

Anciently,  the  manner  of  obferving  Lent  among  thofe  who 
were  pioufly  difpofed,  was  to  abftain  from  food  till  evening  : 
their  only  refrefhment  was  a  fupper ;  and  then  it  was  indif¬ 
ferent  whether  it  was  flefh  or  any  other  food,  provided  it  was 
ufed  with  fobriety  and  moderation.  Lent  was  thought  the 
proper  time  for  exercifing,  more  abundantly,  every  lpecies  of 
charity.  Thus  what  they  fpaved  from  their  own  bodies  by 
abridging  them  of  a  meal,  was  ufually  given  to  the  poor; 
they  employed  their  vacant  hours  in  viiiting  the  fick  and  thofe 
that  were  in  prifon,  in  entertaining  ilrangers,  and  reconciling 
differences.  The  imperial  laws  forbad  all  profecution  of  men 
in  criminal  actions,  that  might  bring  them  to  corporal  puniih- 
ment  and  torture,  during  the  whole  feafon.  This  was  a  time 
of  more  than  ordinary  llridlnefs  and  devotion,  and  therefore 
in  many  of  the  great  churches  they  had  religious  affemblies 
for  prayer  and  preaching  every  day.  All  public  games  and 
ftage-plays  were  prohibited  at  this  feafon  ;  as  alfo  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  all  feltivals,  birth-days,  atad  marriages,  as  unfuitable 
to  the  prefent  occafion. 

The  Cirri  Ilians  of  the  Greek  church  obferve  four  Lents  : 
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the  firft  commences  on  the  15th  of  November;  the  fccond  is 
the  fame  with  our  Lent  ;  the  third  begins  the  week  after  Whit- 
funtide,  and  continues  till  the  fcftival  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul ;  and  the  fourth  commences  on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  and 
lafts  no  longer  than  till  the  15th.  Thefe  Lents  are  obferved 
•with  great  ftridlnefs  and  aulterity  ;  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days  they  indulge  themfelves  in  drinking  wine  and  ufmg  oil, 
which  are  prohibited  on  other  days. 

LENTIL,  in  botany.  See  Ervum. 

LRNtlNL  SeeLEONTiM. 

LENTlSCUS,  in  botany.  See  Pistacia. 

LEO,  in  zoology.  See  Fei. is. 

Leo,  in  aitronomy,  the  fifth  of  the  12  figns  of  the  zodiac. 
The  liars  in  the  conftellation  Leo  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are 
27,  befides  the  informes,  which  are  8  ;  in  Tycho’s,  30;  in 
the  Britannic  catalogue,  95. 

Leo  X.  whofe  proper  name  was  John  de  Media's,  is  a  pope 
ever  to  be  remembered  by  Proteftants,  as  having  proved  the  caufe 
of  the  reformation  begun  by  Martin  Luther.  He  had  been 
honoured  with  a  cardinal’s  hat  at  14  years  of  age,  and  fome 
years  after  with  the  dignity  of  legate  by  Julius  II.  He  was 
in  that  quality  in  the  army  which  was  defeated  by  the  French 
near  Ravenna  in  1512,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner.  The 
foldicrs,  who  had  overcome  him,  Ihowed  him  fuch  great  ve¬ 
neration,  that  they  humbly  allced  his  pardon  for  gaining  the 
victory,  befought  him  to  give  them  abfolution  for  it,  and  pro- 
niifed  never  to  bear  arms  againft  the  pope.  When  pope  Ju¬ 
lius  died,  Leo  was  very  ill  of  the  venereal  difeafe  at  Florence, 
and  was  carried  to  Rome  in  a  litter.  His  hurrying  about 
every  night  to  the  cardinals  of  his  fa£lion,  occafioned  the 
breaking  of  his  ulcer  ;  and  the  matter  which  ran  from  it  ex¬ 
haled  fuch  a  flench,  that  all  the  cells  in  the  conclave,  which 
were  feparated  only  by  thin  partitions,  were  poifoned  by  it. 
Upon  this  the  cardinals  confulted  the  phyficians  of  the  con¬ 
clave,  to  know  what  the  matter  was.  They,  being  btibed, 
faid  the  cardinal  de  Media's  could  not  live  a  month  ;  which 
fentence  occafioned  his  being  cbofeu  pope.  Thus  cardinal  de 
Medicis,  then  not  30  years  of  age,  was  defied  pope  upon  a 
falfe  information  ;  and  as  joy  is  the  moll  fovereign  of  all  re¬ 
medies,  he  foon  after  recovered  lrs  health,  fo  that  the  old 
cardinals  had  reafon  to  repent  their  credulity.  —  He  was  better 
calculated  for  a  temporal  prince,  being  ambitious,  politic, 
•luxurious,  a  connoiffeur  in  the  fine  arts,  and  an  aecomplifhed 
fine  gentleman  :  thus  qualified,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo  young 
a  pontiff,  negledling  the  true  intercft  of  his  church,  fhould 
avad  himfelf  of  the  folly  of  religious  dupes,  and  publicly  fell 
indulgences  to  fuppoit  his  prodigality,  efpecially  as  he  was 
known  to  difbejieve  Chriflianity  itfelf,  which  he  called  A  very 
profitable  faHe  for  bini  and  his  predectjfors.  In  1517  he  pub¬ 
lished  general  indulgences  throughout  Europe  (and  ordered 
the  priefts  to  recommend  them)  in  favour  of  thofe  who  would 
contribute  any  fum  towards  completing  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  ;  and  this  was  the  bafis  of  the  reformation.  See  Lu¬ 
ther  and  Indulgence.  Leo  died  in  1521. 

It  is  but  juftice  tp  add,  that  to  this  pope  was  principally 
owing  the  revival  of  polite  literature  in  Italy.  He  fpared 
neither  pains  nor  txpence  in  recovering  ancient  manufcripts, 
and  procuring  good  editions  of  them;  he  favoured  the  arts 
and  fciences  ;  and  gloried  in  being  the  patron  of  learned  and 
ingeuious  men,  who  in  return  have  been  very  lavifli  in  his 
ptaife.  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  Effay  on  Criticifm,  bellows  on  him 
thefe  harmonious  lines  ; 

But  fee  !  each  inufe  in  Leo’s  golden  days 

Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither’d  bays  j 

Rome’s  ancient  Genius,  o’er  its  ruins  fpread, 

Shakes  off  the  dull,  and  rcais  his  rev’rend  head, 

you  V. 
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Then  Sculpture  and  her  filler  Arts  revive  : 

Stones  Lap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live  ; 

With  fweeter  notes  each  rifing  temple  rung; 

A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  fung. 

Leo  (St.),  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  church  and  duchy  of  Urb?no,  with  a  biihop’s  fee. 
It  is  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Marrechia,  in  E. 
Ion.  12.  25.  N.  lac.  43.  57. 

LEOMINSTER,  a  town  of  Hereford  (hire,  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Lug,  which  waters  the  north  and  eall  f ides 
of  the  town,  and  over  which  there  are  feveral  bridges.  It  is 
a  large,  handfome,  populous  borough  ;  and  is  a  great  tho¬ 
roughfare  betwixt  South-Wales  and  London,  from  which  lait 
it  is  diftant  113  meafured  miles.  In  king  John’s  reign  it  was 
burnt,  but  foon  rebuilt.  It  was  incorporated  by  queen 
Mary,  and  is  governed  by  a  high  Reward,  bailiff,  recorder, 
12  capital  burgeffes  (out  of  whom  the  bailiff  is  chofen),  and 
a  town-clerk.  Its  market  is  on  Fiiday,  and  its  fairs,  which 
are  all  noted  for  horfes  and  black-cattle,  on  February  1  3th, 
Tuefday  after  Midlent  Sunday,  May  13th,  July  toth,  Sep¬ 
tember  4th,  and  November  iff.  The  market  was  on  Thurl- 
day  till  it  was  changed,  on  a  petition  from  the  cities  of  Here¬ 
ford  and  Worcefter  complaining  of  their  lofs  of  trade  ;  fince 
which,  the  vail  trade  it  had  in  wool  and  wheat  is  much  lef- 
fened.  The  bell  flax  is  faid  to  grow  here,  and  it  has  been 
equally  noted  for  the  belt  wheat,  barley,  and  the  fineft  bread. 
The  inhabitants  drive  a  confiderable  trade  not  only  in  woo!^ 
but  in  gloves,  leather,  hat-making,  &c.  and  there  are  feveral 
rivers  in  and  about  the  town,  on  which  they  have  mills  and 
other  machines.  Near  its  church  are  fome  remains  of  its 
priory  ;  and  on  a  neighbouring  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace, 
called  to  this  day  Comfovt-caftle.  It  has  feveral  good  inns, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W,  Ion.  2.  45.  N.  lat. 
5r-  20- 

LEON,  a  province  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a  kingdom  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Afturias  ;  on  the  weft  by  Galicia 
and  Portugal ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Eftremadura  and  Caftfle, 
which  alfo  bounds  it  on  the  eaft.  It  is  about  125  miles  in 
length,  and  ico  in  breadth  ;  and  is  divided  into  two  almoft 
equal  parts  by  the  river  Duero,  or  Douro.  It  produces  all 
the  nectffaries  of  life,  and  Leon  is  the  capital  town. 

Leon,  an  ancient  and  large  epifcopal  town  of  Spain,  and 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  built  by  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Galba.  It  has  the  fineft  cathedral  church  in 
all  Spain.  It  was  formerly  more  rich  and  populous  than  ac 
prefent,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  the  capiial  of  the  firft 
Chriflian  kingdom  in  Spain.  It  is  feated  between  two  fources 
of  the  river  Efra,  in  W.  ion.  3.  13.  N.  lat.  4?.  3$. 

Leon  (Peter  Cicca  de),  author  of  the  Hiltory  of  Peru. 
He  left  Spain,  his  native  country,  at  13  years  of  age,  in  order 
to  go  into  America,  where  he  rdided  17  years;  and  obferved 
fo  many  remarkable  things,  that  he  rcfolved  to  commit  them 
to  writing.  The  fit  ft  part  of  his  hiflory  was  printed  at  Se¬ 
ville  in  1 C33..  He  began  it  in  1  jqi,  and  ended  it  in  1330.  He 
was  at  Lima,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  when  he 
gave  the  finifiiing  ftroke  to  it,  and  was  then  32  years  of  age. 

Leon  de  Nicaragua,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New 
Spain,  and  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua;  the  refidence  of 
tl  e  governor,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  confifts  of  about  icoo 
houfes,  and  has  feveral  monafteries  and  nunneries  belonging  to 
it.  At  one  end  of  the  town  is  a  k  ite  which  ebbs  and  flows 
like  the  fea.  The  town  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  volcano, 
which  renders  it  fubjedl  to  earthquakes.  It  was  taken  by  the 
buccaneers  in  1683,  in  fight  of  a  Spanifh  army  who  were  fix 
to  one.  W.  Ion.  8fi.  10.  N.  lat.  12.  25. 

LEONARD  le  Noble  1,  Sr.  an  ancient  town  of  France, 
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n  the  department  of  Upper  Vienne  and  late  territory  of  Li- 
mofin,  with  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  paper,  and  another 
of  cloth  for  clothing  the  army.  It  is  feated  on  the  Vienne,  12 
miles  north-eaft  of  Limoges,  and  195  fouth  of  Paris.  E.  long, 
j.  32.  N.  lat.  4,'.  54. 

LEONARDO  da  visci.  See  Vinci. 

LEONCLAV1U5  (John),  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of 
the  1 6th  century,  was  a  native  of  Wtftphalia.  He  travelled 
into  Turkey,  and  collet! ed  excellent  materials  for  competing 
Ibe  Ottoman  hiftorf  :  and  it  is  to  him  the  public  is  indebted  for 
the  belt  account  we  have  of  that  empire.  To  his  knowledge 
in  ibe  learned  languages  he  had  added  that  of  the  civil  law  ; 
whereby  he  was  very  well  qualified  to  tranilate  the  BqjlYica. 
Uis  other  veriion)5  were  efteemed,  though  critics  pretend  to 
have  found  many  faults  in  them.  He  died  in  159.3,  aged  60. 

LEONIDAS  I.  king  ot  Sparta,  a  renowned  warrior,  ilain 
in  defending  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae  again  ft  Xerxes,  480 
13.  C.  See  Sparta. 

LEONINE,  in  poetrv,  is  applied  to  a  kind  of  verfes  which 
rhyme  at  every  hemiflic,  the  middle  always  chiming  to  the  end. 
Of  which  kind  we  find  leveral  ancient  hymns,  epigrams,  pro¬ 
phecies,  See. — For  indance,  Muretus,  fpeaV.ing  of  the  poetry  of 
Lorenzo  Gambara  of  Breffe,  fays, 

Briria  • veJh&Usmerdofa  nioluminavatSis, 

Non  Jnnt  «c/?rates  tergere  dignci  Mates. 

The  following  erne  is  from  the  lcbool  of  Salernum  : 

Ut  Nit  a  posnam  de  potibus  inc'ipe  coenam. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  lom e what  obteure  :  Pafquier  de¬ 
rives  it  from  one  Leoninns  or  Leonius,  who  excelled  in  this 
way  J  and  dedicated  leveral  pieces  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  ; 
others  derive  it  from  Pope  Leo :  and  others  from  the  beaft 
called  lion,  by  realbn  it  is  the  ioftielt  of  all  verfes. 

LEONTICA,  feafts  or  facritices  celebrated  among  the  an¬ 
cients  in  honour  of  the  fun. — They  were  called  Lecnt'na,  and 
the  priefts  who  olficiated  at  them  Leones,  becaule  they  repre- 
fented  the  fun  under  the  figure  of  a  lion  radiant,  bearing  a 
tiara,  and  griping  in  his  two  fore  paws  the  horns  of  a  bull, 
who  ftruggled  with  him  in  vain  to  difengage  himfelf.  The 
critics  are  extremely  divided  about  this  feafi.  Some  will  have 
it  anniverfary,  and  to  have  made  its  return  not  in  a  folarbut  in 
a  lunar  year  ;  hut  others  hold  its  return  more  frequent,  and 
give  inftances  where  the  period  was  not  above  two  hundred 
and  twenty  days.  The  ceremony  was  fometimes  alfo  called 
Miibriaca  ;  Mithras  being  the  name  of  the  fun  among  the 
ancient  Pertians.  There  was  always  a  man  facrificed  at  thefe 
tealis,  till  the  time  ot  Hadrian,  who  prohibited  it  by  a  law. 
Commodus  introduced  the  cultom  afrefh  ;  after  whofe  time  it 
was  again  exploded. 

LEONTICE,  lion’s-leaf  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  24th  order,  Corydales.  The 
corolla  is  hexapetalous ;  the  nedtarium  hexaphyllous,  Handing 
an  the  heels  of  the  corolla,  with  its  limb  patent ;  the  calyx 
hexaphyllous,  and  deciduous.  There  are  four  l'pecies,  natives 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  two  of  which  are  fometimes 
cultivated  in  this  country.  Thefe  are,  T.  The  chryfogonum 
uith  winged  leaves  ;  and,  2.  The  leontopetalum  with  decom¬ 
pounded  leaves.  Eolh  thofe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  itlands,  and  alfo  grow  in  the  corn-fields  about  Aleppo 
in  Syria,  wheie  they  flower  loon  after  Chriftmas.  They  have 
large  tuberous  roots  like  thofe  of  the  cyclamen,  covered  with  a 
dark  brown  baric.  The  flowers  (it  upon  naked  footflalks  :  thofe 
of  the  firft  fort  fufiain  many  yellow  flowers,  but  the  flowers  of 
the  fecond  are  of  a  paler  colour.  Both  l'pecies  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  mult  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife 
they  fcldom  lucceed.  When  lent  to  diltant  countries,  they 
Biufl  be  preferred  in  fand.  The  plants  are,  however,  very 


difficult  to  be  preferved  In  this  country  ;  for  they  will  not  thrive 
in  pots  ;  and  when  they  arc  planted  in  the  full  ground,  froft 
frequently  deftroys  them.  The  belt  way  is  to  fow  the  feed  as 
foon  as  it  comes  from  abroad,  covering  it  with  glaifes  in  the 
winter  to  proteft  it  from  froft  ;  and  in  the  fprii.g,  when  the 
plants  begin  to  appear,  they  mull  have  free  air  admitted  to 
them  at  ail  times  when  the  v/eather  is  mild,  otherwife  they 
will  be  weak. 

LEONTIN1,  or  Leontium  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Sicily- 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Terias,  20  miles  north-wefl .  of 
Syracufe.  The  territory,  called  Camp  Leonthv,  was  extremely 
fertile  (Cicero)  :  thefe  were 'the  Campi  Lejlrigonii,  anciently  lo 
called  ;  the  feat  of  the  Laeftrigons,  according  to  the  commen¬ 
tators  on  the  poets.  The  name  Lecntini  is  from  Leo,  the 
imprellion  on  their  coin  being  a  lion.  Now  called  Lentini,  a 
town  fituated  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  in  the  fouth-eaft  of  Sicily. 

LEONTIUM,  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  Achaia,  whether 
on,  or  more  diftant  from,  the  bay  of  Corinth,  is  uncertain. 
Leontium  of  Sicily.  See  Leon  tint. 

LEONTODON,  dandelion:  A  genusmf  the  polygamia 
sequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngeneiia  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order, Compojiteal 
The  receptacle  is  naked;  the  calyx  Imbricated,  with  the  lcalea 
fomewhat  loofe  ;  the  pappus  feathery.  There  are  nine  l'pecies, 
of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the  Taraxacum,  or  com¬ 
mon  dandelion,  found  on  the  road  fides,  in  paflures,  and  on 
the  banks  of  ditches.  Early  in  the  fpring,  the  leaves  whiltt 
yet  white  and  hardly  unfolded  are  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
lalads.  The  French  eat  the  roots  and  tender  leaves  with  breaj- 
and  butter.  Children  that  eat  it  in  the  evening  experience  it* 
diuretic  eflefts  in  the  night,  which  is  the  reafon  that  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  as  well  as  ourfelves  vulgarly  call  it  pifs-a-bed. 
When  a  fwarm  of  locufts  had  cleftroyed  the  harveft  in  the  ifland 
of  Minorca,  many  of  the  inhabitants  fubfifted  upon  this  plant. 
The  exprefled  juice  has  been  given  to  the  quantity  of  four 
ounces  three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  and  Boerhaave  had  a  great 
opinion  of  the  utility  of  this  and  other  laftefcent  plants  in  vis¬ 
ceral  obftrubtions.  Goats  eat  it  ;  fwine  devour  it  greedily  4 
fheep  and  cows  are  not  fond  of  it,  and  horfes  refufe  it.  Small 
birds  are  fond  of  the  feeds. 

LEONURUS,  lion’s-taii.  :  A  genus  of  the  gymnofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didymmva  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4 2d  order.  Verticil: ate?. 
The  antherte  are  powdered  with  fliining  points,  or  i’mall  ele¬ 
vated  globular  particles. 

The  Species  are,  1.  The  African  a,  with  fpear-fliaped  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  Ethiopia.  It  riles  with  a  Ihrubby  flalk  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  fending  out  leveral  four-cornered  branches, 
garnilhed  with  oblong  narrow  leaves,  acutely  indented  on  their 
edges,  hairy  on  their  upper  fide,  and  veined  on  the  under  fide, 
Handing  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  who- Is,  each 
of  the  branches  having  two  or  three  of  thefe  whcrls  towards 
their  ends.  They  are  of  the  lip  kind,  fliaped  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  dead-nettle;  but  are  much  longer,  and  covered 
with  fbort  hairs.  They  are  of  a  golden  fcarlet  colour,  fo  make 
a  fine  appearance.  The  flowers  commonly  appear  in  October 
and  November,  and  fometimes  continue  till  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves  which  is  admiied  by  fofne, 
but  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  fmaller  than  thefe  of  the  plain 
fort.  2.  The  nepeteefolia,  with  oval  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  rifes  with  a  fquare  ihrubby  flails, 
about  three  feet  high,  fending  out  feyeral  four-cornered 
branches,,  garnifhed  with  oval  crenated  leaves,  rough  on  their 
under  fide  like  the  dead-nettle,  but  veined  on  the  upper  fide, 
and  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  like 
thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  are  not  lb  long  nor  fo  deep  co» 
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loured.  They  appear  nt  the  fame  feaforj  with  the  firft,  and 
continue  as  long  in  beauty.  There  are  three  other  fpecies, 
but  the  above  are  the  mod  remarkable. 

Both  forts  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhouid  be  ex- 
pefed  to  the  air  long  enough  to  harden  the  (hoots,  and  planted 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  after  which  they  will  take  root  very 
freely.  They  fhouid  be  planted  in  a  lc  aniy  border  to  an  eafterri 
aipedt ;  and  if  they  are  covered  clofely  with  a  bell  or  hand- 
glafs  to  exclude  the  air,  and  (haded  from  the  fun,  it  will  for¬ 
ward  their  putting  forth  roots.  As  foon  as  they  have  taken 
good  root,  they  fhouid  be  taken  up  and  planned  each  in  a  fe- 
p  a  rate,  pot  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  (hade 
till  they  have'  taken  new  root.  In  October  they  mud  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  green-houfe. 

LEOPARD.  See  Feljs. 

Le-  r.utn’s  Banc,  in  botany.  See  Doronicum. 

LE  PANTO,  a  (bong  and  very  confiderable  town  of  Tur¬ 
key  in-  Europe,  and  in  Livadia,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee  and  a 
ftrong  fort.  It  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  form  of 
a  lugar-loaf  ;  and  is  divided  into  four  towns,  each  furrounded 
by  walls,  and  commanded  by  a  caflle  on  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  harbour  is  very  frnall,  and  may  be  (hut  up  by  a 
chain,  the  entrance  being  but  50  feet  wide.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians  in  1687  ;  but  was  after¬ 
wards  evacuated,  and  the  cable  demolifhed  in  1699,  in  eon- 
fequence  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  It  was  near  this  town 
that  Don  John  of  Auliria  obtained  the  famous  victory  over  the 
Turkidi  beet  in  1571.  The  produce  of  the  adjacent  country 
is  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  rice.  Turkey  leather  is  alfo  manufac¬ 
tured  here.  The  wine  would  be  exceedingly  good  if  they  did 
not  pitch  their  vefiels  on  the  infide  ;  but  this  renders  the  taile 
very  dilagreeable  to  thofe  who  are  not  accudomed  to  it.  The 
Turks  have  fix  or  feven  mofques  here,  and  the  Greeks  two 
churches.  It  is  feated  on  a  gulph  of  the  fame  name,  in  E. 
Ion.  22..  13.  N.  lat.  38.  34. 

LEPAS,  the  acorn,  in  zoology.  See  Bax  an  us. 

LEPIDIUM,  DiTTANDEK,  or  Pepperwort :  A  genus  of  the 
(illculofae  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clals  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order, 
SUjquof.-e.  The  (ilicula  is  emarginated,  cordated.  and  poly- 
fpermous,  with  the  valves  carinated  contrary  or  broader  than 
the  partition.  There  are  nineteen  fpecies,  of  which  the  only 
remarkable  one  is  the  latifolium  or  common  dittander.  This  is 
a  native  of  many  parts  both  of  Scotland  and  England.  It 
hath  fmall,  white,  creeping  roots,  by  which  it  multiplies  very 
fad,  and  is  dithcult  to  be  eradicated  after  it  has  long  grown 
in  any  place.  The  ftalks  are  fmooth,  rife  two  feet  high,  and 
fend  out  many  (ide-branches.  The  flowers  grow  in  dole 
bunches  towards  the  top  of  the  branches,  coming  out  from 
the  fde  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  compofed  of  four  (mall  white 
petals.  The  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
hot  biting  tafle  like  pepper;  and  the  leaves  have  been  often 
nfed  by  the  country  people  to  give  a  relifh  to  their  viands  in- 
flead  of  that  fpice,  whence  the  plant  has  got  the  appellation 
of  poor  man's  pepper.  It  is  reckoned  an  antifcorbutic,  and  was 
formerly  ufed  indead  of  the  horjeradjb  ft  u rvy-grafs . 

LEPIDOPTERA,  in  zoology,  an  order  of  intents,  with 
four  wings,  which  are  covered  with  imbricated  ("quamulae.  See 
Zoology. 

LEPISMA,  in  zoology;  a  genus  of  apterous  infe£ts,  the 
characters  of  which  are  :  They  have  (lx  feet  formed  for  run¬ 
ning:  the  mouth  is  furniflied  with  four  palpi,  two  of  which 
are  cetaceous  and  two  capitated;  the  tail  is  terminated  by 
extended  bridles',’  and  the  body  imbricated  with  leales.  There 
are  feven  fpecies.  The  faccharina  (fee  Plate  to)  is  an  American 
fpecies,  fo  called  becaufe  modly  found  among  lugar  ;  but  now 
common  in  Europe.  It  is  of  a  leaden  colour,  but  rather  in¬ 


clining  to  that  of  diver,  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  (liver y  (calcs 
with  which  it  is  covered  ;  by  which  fame  ci'rcumdance  it  ro 
fembles,  efpecially  in  its  under  part,  the  filver  fi(h.  It  is  found 
iri  gardens,  under  boxes,  and  in  the  crevices  of  window-fathes 
in  houfes,  where  it  is  very  common.  It  runs  with  great 
Lviftnefs,  and  is  diflieult  to  catch.  When  touched,  it  lo(e» 
part  of  its  (bales,  and  its  foftnefs  makes  it  eafy  to  crulh. 

LEP1UM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  fulfils  of  the  harder 
gypfum,  compofed  of  very  fmall  particles,  and  of  a  lei's  ght-i 
tering  hue. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  being  one  of  the 
lead  valuable  and  molt  impure  of  the  clals  of  gypfums.  It  is 
of  an  extremely  rude,  irregular,  coarfe,  and  unequal  hrudture  ; 
a  little  foft  to  the  touch,  of  a  very  dull  appearance,  and  ot* 
different  degrees  of  a  greyifh  white.  It  is  burnt  in  plafter 
for  the  coarfer  works  ;  it  calcines  very  (lowly  and  unequally,; 
and  makes  hut  a  very  coarfe  and  ordinary  plalter. 

LEPROSY,  a  toul  cutaneous  dileafe,  appearing  in  dry, 
white,  thin,  feurfy  fcabs,  either  on  the  whole  body,  or  only 
fome  part  of  it,  and  ulually  attended  with  a  violent  itching 
and  irritation.  See  Medicine.  The  leproly  is  of  various 
kinds,  but  the  Jews  were -particularly  iubjeCt  to  that  called 
Elcpbariiajis.  Hence  the  Jewifh  law  excluded  lepers  from 
communion  with  mankind,  banifliing  them  into  the  country 
or  uninhabited  places,  without  excepting  even  kings.  Whin 
a  leper  was  cleanfed,  he  came  to  the  city  gate,  and  was  there 
examined  by  the  prieds  :  after  this  he  took  two  live  birds  to 
the  temple,  and  fadened  one  of  them  to  a  wifp  of  cedar  and 
hylfop  tied  together  with  a  fcarlet  ribbon  ;  the  l'econd  bird  was 
killed  by  the  leper,  and  the  blood  of  it  received  into  a  vedel 
of  water:  with  this  water  the  pried  fprinkled  the  leper,  dqr- 
ping  the  wifp  and  the  live  bird  into  it  :  this  done,  the  live 
bird  was  let  go;  and  the  leper,  having  undergone  this  cere¬ 
mony,  was  again  admitted  into  fociety  and  to  the  ufe  of  things 
facred.  See  Levit.  xiii.  46,  47.  and  Levit.  xiv.  j,  2,  &c. 

LEPTO  DECORHOa'JBES,  in  natural  hiltory,  a  genus  of 
fodils  of  the  order  of  the  felenitae ;  confiding  of  ten  planes, 
each  fo  nearly  equal  to  that  oppofite  to  it  as  very  much  to  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  decahedral  pnrallelopiped,  though  never  truly  or 
regularly  fo.  Of  this  genus  there  are  only  five  known  fpecies. 
1 .  A  thin,  fine,  pellucid,  and  flender-dreaked  one,  with  tranf- 
verfe  ftriae,  found  in  confiderable  quantities  in  the  firata  of  clay 
in  mod  parts  of  England,  particularly  near  Heddington  ia 
Gxforddiire.  2.  A  thin,  chill-looking,  opaque,  and  flender- 
dreaked  one,  more  fcarce  than  the  former,  and  found  princi¬ 
pally  in  Leicederfhire  and  Stafford  (lure.  3.  A  thin  fine-itreakecl 
one,  with  longitudinal  dtiae,  found  in  the  clay-pits  ac  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  generally  lying  at  great  depths.  This  has  often  on 
its  top  and  bottom  a  very  elegant  fmailer  rhoniboide,  clelcribecl 
by  four  regular  lines.  4.  A  rough  kind,  with  thick  tranl- 
verfe  driae,  and-  a  fcabrous  furface,  very  common  in  Leiceder¬ 
fhire  and  Yorkfhire.  And,  3-  A  very  (hurt  kind,  with  thick 
plates,  common  in  the  clay-pits  of  Northamptonlhire  amt 
York  (hire. 

LEPTOPOLYGINGLIMI,  in  natural  hidory,  a  genus  of 
foflil  (hells,  didinguiflied  by  a  number  of  minute  teeth  at  the 
cardo ;  whereof  we  had  great  numbers  at  Harwich-clid,  and 
in  the  marle-pits  of  Suflex. 

LEPTUM,  in  antiquity,  a  fmall  piece  of  money,  which, 
according  to  fome,  was  only  the  eighth  part  of  an  obulus  ;  but 
others  will  have  it  to  be  a  filver  or  brafs  drachm. 

LEPTUIIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belonging  to  the 
order  of  coleoptera,  the  characters  of  which  are  thele  : — The 
feelers  are  bridly  ;  the  elytra  are  attenuated  towards  the  apex  ; 
and  the  thorax  is  fomewhat  cylindrical.  There  are  25  fpecies, 
principally  diltinguilhed  by  their  colour.  See  pi.  j  t. 

LEPUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  t<a 
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the  order  of  glire*.  See  pi.  5.  The  characters  are  thefe  :  — 
They  have  two  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw;  thofe  in  the  upper-jaw 
are  double,  the  interior  ones  being  fmallelt. 

1.  The  limidus,  or  common  hare,  has  a  (hort  tail  :  the  points 
of  the  eais  are  black  ;  the  upper-lip  is  divided  up  to  the 
noftrils  ;  the  length  of  the  body  is  generally  about  a  foot  and  a 
half ;  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  reddith,  interfperfed  with 
white.  The  hare  is  naturally  a  timid  animal.  He  Deeps  in 
his  form  or  .lent  during  the  day;  and  feeds,  copulates,  &c.  in 
the  night.  In  a  moon-light  evening,  a  number  of  them  are 
i'ometitnes  feen  fporting  together,  leaping  and  purfuing  each 
other  :  But  the  leatt  motion,  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  alarms  them  ; 
and  then  they  all  run  off  feparately,  each  taking  a  different 
route.  They  are  extremely  fwift  in  their  motion,  which  is  a 
kind  of  gallop,  ora  focceflion  of  quick  leaps.  When  purfued, 
they  always  take  to  the  higher  grounds  :  as  their  fore-feet  are 
much  fhorter  than  the  hind  ones,  they  run  with  more  eafe  up¬ 
hill  than  down-hill.  The  hare  is  endowed  with  ail  thofe  bi¬ 
ffin  As  which  are  neceilary  for  his  own  prefervation.  In  winter 
hecbooles  a  form  expoitd  to  the  fouth,  and  in  fummer  to  the 
-north.  He  conceals  himfelf  among  vegetables  of  the  fame 
-colour  with  himfelf.  Mr.  Fo.uilloux  fays,  that  he  obterved  a 
hare,  as  loon  as  he  heard  the  found  of  the  horn,  or  the  noife  of 
the  dogs,  although  at  a  mile’s  diftance,  rife  from  her  feat,  fwim 
aerofs  a  livulet,  then  lie  down  among  the  bullies,  and  by  this 
means  evade  the  feent  of  the  dogs.  After  being  chafed  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  a  hare  will  lometimes  pufli  another  from  his 
form,  anuhedown  in  it  himfelf  When  hard  prefTed,  the  hare 
-will  mingle  with  a  Hock  of  ffieep,  run  up  an  old  wall  and  con¬ 
ceal  himfelf  among  the  grafs  on  the  top  of  if,  or  crofs  a  liver 
foveral  times  at  lrn all  dillances.  He  never  runs  again!!  the 
wind,  or  ltraight  forward  ;  but  conffantly  doubles  about,  in 
order  to  make  the  dogs  lofe  their  feent. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  hare,  although  ever  fo  frequently 
purfued  by  the  dogs,  leldom  leaves  the  place  where  Hie  was 
brought  forth,  or  even  the  form  in  which  the  ufually  tits.  It  is 
common  to  find  them  in  the  fame  place  next  day,  after  being 
long  and  leenly  chafed  the  day  before.  The  females  are  more 
grofs  than  the  males,  and  have  lefs  ftrength  and  agility  ;  they 
are  like  wife  more  timid,  and  never  allow  the  dogs  to  approach 
fo  near  their  form  before  rifing  as  the  males.  They  likewife 
praCtife  more  arts,  and  double  more  frequently  than  the 
males. 

The  hare  is  diffufed  almofl:  over  every  climate ;  and,  not- 
withfianding  they  are  every  where  hunted,  their  fpecies  never 
diminithes.  They  are  in  a  condition  of  propagating  the  firft 
year  of  their  lives  ;  the  females  go  wiih  young  about  30  days, 
and  produce  four  or  five  at  a  time  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  have 
brought  forth,  they  again. admit  the  embiaces  of  the  male;  fo 
that  they  may  be  faid  to  be  always  pregnant.  The  eyes  of  the' 
young  are  open  at  birth  ;  the  mother  fuckles  them  about  20 
days,  after  which  they  leparate  from  her,  and  procure  their  own 
food.  The  young  never  go  far  from  the  place  where  they 
■were  brought  forth  ;  but  Hill  they  live  foliiary,  and  make  forms 
about  30  paces  diffant  from  each  other:  Thus,  if  a  young  hare 
be  found  any- where,  you  may  almofl:  be  certain  of  finding 
feveral  others  within  a  very  fmall  diltance.  1  he  hare  is  not  lo 
favage  as  his  manners  would  indicate.  He  is  gentle,  and  is 
fufceptible  of  a  kind  of  education,  fie  is  pretty  eafily  tamed, 
and  will  even  (how  a  kind  of  attachment  to  the  people  of  the 
houfe  :  Cut  Hill  this  attachment  is  not  fo  itrong  or  lading  as  to 
engage  him  to  become  altogether  domeltic ;  for  although  taken 
when  very  young,  and  brought  up  in  the  houfe,  he  no  fooner 
arrives  at  a  certain  age,  than  he  takes  the  firft  opportunity  of 
recovering  his  liberty,  and  flying  to  the  5clds.  The  hare  lives 
about  feven  or  eight  years.  He  feeds  upon  grafs  and  other 
vegetables.  His  tlefh is  excellent  food.. 


Hares  are  very  fubjeCt  to  fleas.  Linnaeus  tells  us,  that  the 
Dalecarlians  make  a  fort  of  cloth  called  felt,  of  the  fur ;  which, 
by  attracting  thefe  infects,  preferves  the  wearer  from  their 
troublefome  attacks.  The  hair  of  this  creature  makes  a  great 
article  in  the  hat-manufa<ture ;  and,  as  our  country  cannot 
fupply  a  fufficient  quantity,  a  great  deal  is  annually  imported 
from  Ruflia  and  Siberia.  1  he  hare  was  reckoned  a  great  de¬ 
licacy  among  the  Romans;  the  Britons,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  it  impious  even  to  tafte  it  :  yet  this  animal  was  culti¬ 
vated  by  them,  either  for  the  pleafore  of  the  chace,  or  for  the 
purpofes  of  fuperftition-;  as  we  are  informed,  that  Boadicea, 
immediately  before  her  latt  conflict  with  the  Romans,  let  loofe 
a  hare  the  had  concealed  in  her  bofom,  which  taking  what  was 
deemed  a  fortunate  courfe,  animated  her  foldiers  by  the  omea 
of  ail  eafy  victory  over  a  timid  enemy. 

2.  The  'variabil'is ,  or  varying  hare  of  Pallas,  has  foft  hair, 
which  in  fummer  is  grey,  with  a  flight  mixture  of  black  and 
tawny  :  the  ears  are  lhorter,  and  the  legs  more  (lender,  than 
thofe  of  the  common  hare  :  the  tail  is  entirely  white,  even  la 
lummer;  and  the  feet  are  molt  clofely  and  warmly  furred.  I11 
winter,  the  whole  animal  changes  to  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  except 
the  tips  and  edges  of  the  ears,  which  remain  black,  as  are  the 
foies  of  the  feet,  on  which,  in  Siberia,  the  fur  is  doubly  thick, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  lefs  than  the  common  fpecies. — 
Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  highelt  Scottifli  Alps,  Norway, 
Lapland,  Ruflia,  Siberia,  Kamtfcbatka,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga,  and  Hudfon’s-Bay.  In  Scotland,  they  keep  on  the 
tops  of  the  highelt  hills,  and  never  defeend  into  the  vales  ;  nor 
do  they  ever  mix  with  the  common  hare,  though  thefe  abound 
in  this  neighbourhood.  They  do  not  run  faff  ;  and  are  apt  to 
take  fhelter  in  clefts  of  rocks.  They  are  eafily  tamed,  and  are 
full  of  frolic.  They  are  fond  of  honey  and  carraway  comfits  ; 
and  they  are  obferved  to  eat  their  own  dung  before  a  ftorm. 
This  fpecies  changes  its  colour  in  September  ;■  refumes  its  grey 
coat  in  April ;  and  in  the  extreme  cold  of  Greenland  only  is 
always  white.  Both  kinds  of  hares  are  common  in  Sibeiia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  in  the  Orenburg  government. 
The  one  never  changes  colour  :  the  other,  native  of  the  fame 
place,  conffantly  aifumes  the  whitenefs  of  the  fnow  during 
winter.  This  it  does,  not  only  in  the  open  air  and  in  a  ftate  of 
liberty,  but,  as  experiment  has  proved,  even  when  kept  tame, 
and  preferved  in  houfts  in  the  Hove-warmed  apartn  ents,  in 
which  it  experiences  the  fame  changes  of  colour  as  if  it  had 
dwelt  on  the  fnowy  plains. — They  collect  together,  and  are 
feen  in  troops  of  five  or  fix  hundred,  migrating  in  fpring,  and 
returning  in  autumn.  They  are  compelled  to  this  by  the  want 
of  fubfiffence,  quitting  in  the  winter  the  lofty  hills,  the  fouthern 
boundaries  of  Siberia,  and  feek  the  plains  and  northern  wooded 
parts,  where  vegetables  abound;  and  towards  fpring  leek  again 
the  mountainous  quarters. 

Mr.  Muller  fays,  he  once  faw  two  black  hares,  in  Siberia,  of 
a  wonderful  fine  glofs,  and  of  as  full  a  black  as  jet.  Near 
Cafan  was  taken  another,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  176&. 
Thefe  fpecimens  were  much  larger  than  the  common  kind. 

In  the  fouthern  and  weftern  provinces  ot  Ruflia  is  a  mixed 
breed  of  hares,  between  this  and  the  common  fpecies.  It 
fuftains,  during  winter  only,  a  partial  lofs  of  colour  :  the  tides, 
and  more  expofed  parts  of  the  ears  and  legs,  in  that  feafon  be¬ 
coming  white;  the  other  parts  retaining  their  colours.  This 
variety  is  unknown  beyond  the  LTrallian  chain.  It  is  called 
by  the  Ruffians  rvjfack  ;  they  take  them  in  great  numbers  in 
fnares,  and  export  their  (kins  to  England  and  other  places  for 
the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  Ruffians  and  Tartars,  like  the 
Britons  of  old,  hold  the  tlefh  of  hares  in  deteftation,  efteeming 
it  impure  :  that  of  the  variable,  in  its  white  ftate,  is  excetfively 
infipid. 

There  have  been  feveral  inftances  of  what  may  be  called 
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prolific  i's  in  this  fpecies,  horned  hares,  having  excrefccnces 
growing  out  of  their  heads,  like  to  the  horns  of  the  roe  buck. 
Such  are  thofe  figured  in  Gefner’s  hiliory  of  quadrupeds,  p.  634; 
in  the  Mujeuin  Regium  Hof  nice,  N°  48.  tab.  iv ;  and  in  Klein's 
Hiflory  of  quadrupeds,  33.  tab.  iii. ;  and  again  defcri bed  in 
Mormius’s  Muleum,  p.331,  and  in  Grew’s  Mnfeuni  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Thefe  inltances  have  occurred  in  Saxony,  in 
Denmark,  and  near  Aflracan. 

3.  The  Amerieams,  American  hare,  or  hedge-coney,  has  the 
ears  tipt  with  grey  :  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  is  black,  the 
lower  white  :  the  neck  and  body  are  mixed  with  cinereous,  ruft- 
colour,  and  black  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  pale,  ferruginous  colour ; 
and  the  belly  is  white:  the  fore-legs  are  fhorter,  and  the  hind 
legs  longer,  in  proportion,  than  thofe  of  the  common  hare.  In 
length  it  is  18  inches  ;  and  weighs  from  3  to  44  pounds. — This 
fpecies  inhabits  all  parts  of  North  America.  In  New  Jerfey, 
and  the  colonies  fouth  of  that  province,  it  retains  its  colour  the 
whole  year.  In  New  England,  Canada,  and  about  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  it  changes  its  fhort  Summer's 
fur  for  one  very  long,  filky,  and  filvcry,  even  to  the’roots  of 
the  hairs  ;  the  edges  of  the  ears  only  preferving  their  colour. 
At  that  time  thefe  hares  are  in  the  highelt  feafon  for  the  table  ; 
and  are  of  vail  ufe  to  thofe  who  winter  in  Hudfon’s  Bay,  where 
they  are  taken  in  great  abundance  in  fpringes  made  of  brafs- 
wire,  to  which  they  are  led  by  a  hedge  made  for  that  purpofe, 
with  holes  left  before  the  (hares  for  the  animals  to  pals 
through.- — They  breed  once  or  twice  a -year,  and  have  from  five 
to  feven  at  a  time.  They  do  not  migrate,  like  the  preceding  ; 
but  always  haunt  the  fame  places  :  neither  do  they  burrow  ;  but 
lodge  under  fallen  timber,  and  in  hollow  trees.  They  breed  in 
the  grafs;  but  in  fpring  fhelter  their  young  in  the  trees,  to 
which  they  alfo  run  when  purfued  ;  from  whence,  in  the  fouthern 
colonies,  the  hunters  force  them  by  means  of  a  hooked  flick, 
or  by  making  a  fire,  and  driving  them  out  by  the  fmoke. 

4.  The  tolai,  or  Baikal  hare,  has  a  tail  longer  than  that  of  a 
rabbit  y  and  the  ears  are  longer  in  the  male  iri  proportion  than 
thofe  of  the  varying  hare  :  the  fur  is  of  the  colour  of  the  com¬ 
mon  hare;  and  the  lize  between  that  of  the  common  and  the 
varying  hare.  It  inhabits  the  country  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and 
extends  through  the  great  Gobee  even  to  Thibet.  'I  he  Tan- 
guts  call  it  Rangivo,  and  confecrate  it  among  the  fpots  of  the 
moon.  The  Mongols  call  it  Tolai.  It  agrees  with  the  com¬ 
mon  rabbit  in  colour  of  the  fiefh  ;  but  does  not  burrow,  run¬ 
ning  inftantly  (without  taking  a  ring  as  the  common  hare  does) 
for  fhelter,  when  purfued,  into  holes  of  rocks.  The  fur  is  bad, 
and  of  no  ufe  in  commerce. 

5.  The  Capenfis,  or  Cape-hare,  has  long  ears  dilated  in  the 
middle;  the  out  Tides  naked,  and  of  a  role  colour,  the  infide  and 
edges  covered  with  fhort  grey  hairs:  the  crown  and  back  are  of  a 
dufky  colour  mixed  with  tawny  ;  the  cheeks  and  fides  cinereous; 
the  breaft,  belly,  and  legs,  rufi-coloured :  the  tail  is  bufhy, 
carried  upwards,  and  of  a  pale  ferruginous  colour.  The 
animal  is  about  the  fize  of  a  rabbit.  It  inhabits  tire  country 
three  days  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  where  it  is  called 
the  mountain  hare,  for  it  lives  only  in  the  rocky  mountains,  and 
does  not  burrow.  It  is  difficult  to  fiioot  it,  as  it  inftantly,  on 
the  fight  of  any  one,  runs  into  the  fifiures  of  the  rocks. 

Allied  to  this,  in  Mr.  Pennant’s  opinion,  feerns  the  vifeachos, 
or  vilcachas,  mentioned  by  Acolta  and  Feuillbe,  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  Peru  :  they  compare  them  to  hares  or  rabbits.  The 
lad  fays,  they  inhabit  the  colder  parts  of  the  country.  Their 
hair  is  very  foft,  and  of  a  moufe-colour;  the  tail  is  pretty  long, 
and  turns  up;  and  the  ears  and  whifkers  are  like  thofe  of  the 
common  rabbit.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas,  the  hair  was  fpun, 
and  wove  into  cloth,  which  was  fo  fine  as  to  be  ufed  only  by 
the  nobility. 

6.  The  cuniculuz ,  or  rabbit,  has  a  very  Abort  tail,  and  naked 
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ears.  The  colour  of  the  fur,  in  a  wild  (late,  is  brown  ;  the  tail 
black  above,  white  beneath  :  in  a  tame  date  the  general  colour 
varies  to  black,  pied,  and  quitewhite;  and  the  eyes  are  of  a  fine 
red.  The  native  country  of  this  fpecies  is  Spain,  where  they 
were  formerly  taken  with  ferrets,  as  is  pradlifed  in  this  country 
at  prelent.  They  love  a  temperate  and  warm  climate,  and  are 
incapable  of  bearing  great  cold;  fo  that  in  Sweden  they  are 
obliged  lobe  kept  in  houfes.  They  abound  in  Britain.  Their 
furs  make  a  confiderable  article  in  the  hat  manufadlories ;  and 
of  late  fuch  part  of  the  fur  as  is  unfit  for  that  purpofe,  has  been 
found  as  good  as  feathers  for  fluffing  beds  and  holders.  Numbers 
of  the  fkins  are  annually  exported  into  China.  The  Engliffi 
counties  moil  noted  for  rabbits  are  Lincoinffiire,  Norfolk,  and 
Cambridgelhire.  Methold,  in  the  lad  county,  is  famous  for  the 
bed  kind  for  the  table ;  the  foil  there  is  l'andy,  and  full  of 
modes  and  the  ear  ex  grafs.  Babbits  fwarm  in  the  ides  of 
Orkney,  where  their  fkins  form  a  confiderable  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  Tlie  rabbits  of  thofe  ifles  are  in  general  grey ;  thofe 
which  inhabit  the  hills  grow  hoary  in  winter. 

The  variety  called  the  Jilver-haired  rabbit  was  formerly  in 
great  efteem  for  lining  of  clothes,  and  their  flrins  were  fold  for 
3s  a-piece ;  but  fince  the  introduction  of  more  elegant  furs, 
their  price  has  fallen  to  6d.  The  Sunk  ifland  in  the  Humber 
was  once  famous  for  a  moufe-coloured  fort,  which  has  fince 
been  extirpated  by  reafon  of  the  injury  they  did  to  the  banks  by 
burrowing. — Other  varieties  are, 

The  Angora  rabbit,  with  hair  long,  waved,  and  of  a  filky 
finenefs,  like  that  of  the  goat  of  Angora  ; — and  the  Hooded 
rabbit,  deferibed  by  Edwards  as  having  a  double  ikin  over 
the  back  into  which  it  can  withdraw  its  head,  and  another 
under  the  throat  in  which  it  can  place  its  forefeet:  it  has  fmall 
holes  in  the  loofe  Ikin  on  the  back,  to  admit  light  to  the  eyes. 
The  colour  of  the  body  is  cinereous ;  of  the  head  and  ears, 
brown . 

The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  dill  greater  than  that  of  the 
hare.  They  will  breed  feven  times  in  the  year,  and  the  female 
fometimes  brings  eight  young  ones  at  a  time.  Suppofing  this 
to  happen  regularly  for  four  years,  the  number  of  rabbits  from 
a  Angle  pair  will  amount  to  1,374,840.  By  this  account  we 
might  juflly  apprehend  being  overdocked  with  thefe  animals: 
but  a  great  number  of  enemies  prevents  their  increafe;  not 
only  men,  but  hawks  and  beads  of  prey  making  dreadful  havoc 
among  them.  Notwithdanding  all  thefe  different  enemies, 
however,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  that  they  once 
proved  fuch  a  nuifanceto  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  iflands, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  implore  the  alfidance  of  a  military 
force  from  Augustus  in  order  to  exterminate  them.  They  de¬ 
vour  herbage  of  all  kinds,  roots,  grain,  fruits,  &c.  They  are 
in  a  condition  for  generating  at  the  end  of  fix  months;  and, 
like  the  hare,  the  female  is  almofl  conffantly  in  feafon:  die 
goes  with  young  about  30  days,  and  brings  forth  from  four  to 
eight  at  a  litter.  A  few  days  before  littering,  die  digs  a  hole 
in  the  earth,  not  in  a  draight  line,  but  in  a  zig-zag  form  :  the 
bottom  of  this  hole  die  enlarges  every  way,  and  then  pulls  off  a 
great  quantity  of  hair  from  her  belly,  of  which  (he  makes  a 
kind  of  bed  for  her  young.  During  the  two  firlt  days  after 
birth,  die  never  leaves  them,  but  when  preffed  with  hunger, 
and  then  die  eats  quickly  and  returns  :  and  in  this  manner  die 
fucklcs  and  attends  her  young  for  fix  weeks.  All  this  time 
both  the  hole  and  the  young  are  concealed  from  the  male:  fome« 
times,  when  the  female  goes  out,  die,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
male,  fills  up  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  earth  mixed  with  her 
own  urine.  But  when  the  young  ones  begin  to  come  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  and  to  eat  fuch  herbs  as  the  mother  brings  to 
them,  the  father  feerns  to  know  them:  he  takes  them  betwixt 
his  paws,  iinooths  their  hair,  and  carcffes  them  with  great 
fondnefs. 
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The  following  fpecies  are  without  tails, 
y.  The  Alpinus ,  or  Alpine  rabbit,  has  (hort,  broad,  rounded 
ears;  a  long  head,  and  very  long  whifkers,  with  two  very  long 
hairs  above  each  eye  :  the  colour  of  the  fur  at  the  bottom  is 
dufky,  towards  the  ends  of  a  bright  ferruginous  colour;  the 
tips  white,  and  intermixed  are  feveral  long  dufky  hairs,  though 
on  firft  infpeftion  the  whole  feems  of  a  bright  bay.  The  length 
of  the  animal  is  nine  inches.  This  fpecies  is  firft  feen  on  the 
Altaic  chain ;  extends  to  lake  Baikal  ;  from  thence  to  Kamt- 
lchatka;  and,  as  is  faid,  is  found  in  the  new  dilcovered  Fox  or 
Aleutian  iflands.  They  inhabit  always  the  middle  region  of 
the  fnowy  mountains,  in  the  rudeft  places,  wooded  and  abound¬ 
ing  with  herbs  and  moifture.  They  fometimes  form  burrows 
between  the  rocks,  and  oftener  lodge  in  the  crevices.  They 
are  generally  found  in  pairs  :  but  in  cloudy  weather  they  col¬ 
lect  together,  and  lie  on  the  rocks,  and  give  a  keen  whiftle, 
r0  like  that  of  a  l'parrow,  as  to  deceive  the  hearer.  On 
the  report  of  a  gun,  they  run  into  their  holes  ;  but  foon 
come  out  again,  fuppofmg  it  to  be  a  clap  of  thunder,  to  which 
they  are  fo  much  ufied  in  their  lofty  habitations.  By  wonder¬ 
ful  inftinfl  they  make  a  provifion  againft  the  rigorous  feal'on 
in  their  inclement  feats.  A  company  of  them,  towards  au¬ 
tumn,  colleft  together  vaft  heaps  of  choice  herbs  and  grades, 
nicely  dried,  which  they  place  either  beneath  the  over-hang¬ 
ing  rocks,  or  between  the  chafms,  or  round  the  trunk  of  fame 
tree.  The  way  to  thefe  heaps  is  marked  by  a  worn  path.  In 
many  places  the  herbs  appear  fcattered,  as  if  to  be  dried  in 
the  fun  and  harvefted  properly.  The  heaps  are  formed  like 
round  or  conoid  ricks ;  and  are  of  various  ftzes,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  fociety  employed  in  forming  them.  They 
are  fometimes  of  a  man’s  height,  and  many  feet  in  diameter, 
but  ufually  about  three  feet.  Without  this  provifton  of  win¬ 
ter’s  ftock  they  muft  perifh,  being  prevented  by  the  depth  of 
fnow  from  quitting  their  retreats  in  quett  of  food.  They  tele  cl 
the  bell;  of  vegetables,  and  crop  them  when  in  the  fulleft  vi¬ 
gour,  which  they  make  into  the  heft  and  greeneft  hay  by  the 
judicious  manner  in  which  they  dry  it.  Thefe  ricks  are  the 
origin  of  fertility  am  id  ft  the  rocks  ;  for  the  reliqUes,  mixed 
with  the  dung  of  the  animals,  rot  in  the  barren  chafms,  and 
create  a  foil  productive  of  vegetables.  Thefe  ricks  are  al(o  of 
great  fervice  to  tbofe  people  who  devote  them  (elves  to  the  la¬ 
borious  employment  of  fable-hunting  ;  lor,  being  obliged  to  go 
far  from  home,  their  horles  would  often  perifh  for  want  if 
they  had  not  the  provision  of  thefe  little  indullrious  animals  to 
fupport  them;  which  is  ealily  to  be  difcovered  by  their  height 
arid  form,  even  when  covered  with  fnow.  It  is  lor  this  reafon 
that  this  little  creature  has  a  name  among  every  Siberian  and 
Tartarian  nation,  which  otherwife  would  have  been  overlooked 
and  defy: fed.  The  people  of  Jakutz  are  faid  to  feed  both  their 
horfes  and  cattle  with  the  reliques  ot  the  winter  (lock  of  thefe 
hares.  Thefe  animals  are  negleftcd  as  a  food  by  mankind  ; 
blit  are  the  prey  of  fables  and  the  Siberian  weafel,  which 
are  joint  inhabitants  of  the  mountains.  They  are  likewife 
greatly  infefted  by  a  fort  of  gadfly,  which  lodges  its  egg  in  their 
(kin  in  Auguft  and  September,  and  often  proves  deltruClive 
to  them. 

8.  The  dgotona  has  oblong  oval  ears,  a  little  pointed;  with 
Ihorter  whifkers  than  the  former,  and  hairs  long  and  ftnooth  : 
the  colour  of  thofe  on  the  body  is  brohyn  at  the  roots,  light  grey 
in  the  middle,  and  white  at  the  ends,  intermixed  with  a  very  few 
dufky  hairs :  there  is  a  yellowilh  fpot  on  the  nofe,  and  fpace 
about  the  rump  of  the  fame'  colour :  the  outfide  of  the  limbs 
are  yellowilh ;  the  belly  is  white.  The  length  is  about  fix 
inches:  weight  of  the  male,  from  6r  to  y ^  ounces;  of  the 
female,  from  4  to  4J.  This  fpecies  inhabits  only  the  country 
beyond  lake  Baikal',  and  from  thence  is  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  Mongolian  dcfert,  and  the  vaft  defert  of  Gobee,  which 


extends  on  the  back  of  China  and  Thibet,  even  to  India,-  It 
frequents  the  open  valleys  and  gravelly  or  rocky  naked-  moun¬ 
tains.  Thefe  little  creatures  are  called  by  the  Mongols  Qgotona  ; 
and  are  found  in  vaft  abundance.  They  live  under  heaps  of 
(tones  ;  or  burrow  in  the  Tandy  foil,  leaving  two  or  three  en¬ 
trances,  which  all  run  obliquely.  They  make  a  neft  of  foft 
grafs  ;  and  the  old  females  make  for  fecurity  a  number  of  bur¬ 
rows  near  each  other,  that  they  may  if  dilturbed  retreat  from 
one  to  the  other.  They  wander  out  chiefly  in  the  night.  Their 
voice  is  excellfvely  (brill,  and  emits  a  note  like  that  of  a  fpar- 
row,  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  but  very  eafily  to  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  that  of  the  Alpine  rabbit.  They  live  principally  on 
the  tender  bark  of  a  fort  of  fervice  and  the  dwarf-elm  ;  in  the 
Turing,  on  different  herbs.  Before  the  approach  of  fevere  cold, 
in  the  early  fpring,  they  colled!  great  quantities  of  herbs,  and 
fill  their  holes  with  them,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
confidsr  as  a  fure  fign  of  change  of  weather.  Directed  by  the 
fame  inftinbt  with  the  former  fpecies,  they  form  in  autumn 
their  ricks  of  hay  of  a  hemil'pherical  fhape,  about  a  foot  high 
and  wide :  in  the  fpring  thefe  elegant  heaps  dilappear,  and 
nothing  but  the  relics  are  feen.  They  copulate  in  the  fpring,. 
and  about  the  latter  end  of  June  their  young  are  obferved  to  be 
full  grown.  They  are  the  prey  of  hawks,  magpies,  and  owls  : 
but  the  cat  Manul  (fee  Felis)  makes  the  greateft  havock 
among  them;  and  the  ermine  and  fitchet  are  equally  theif 
enemy. 

9.  rh t  pnjillns,  or  calling  rabbit,  with  a  long  head-  thickly 
covered  with  fur  even  tq  the  tip  of  the  nofe  ;  numerous  hairs  ire 
the  whifkers  ;  ears  large  and  rounded  ;  legs  very  fhort,  and  the- 
foies  furred  beneath :  its  whole  coat  is  very  foft,  long,  and 
ftnooth,  with  a  thick,  long,  fine  down  beneath,  of  a  brownifh- 
lead  colour  :  the  hairs  are  of  the  fame  colour,  towards  the  end* 
of  a  light  grey  and  tipt  with  black  :  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
is  hoary  :  the  (ides  and  ends  of  the  fur  are  yellowifh.  The 
length  of  the  animal  is  about  fix  inches:  weight  from  34  to- 
4k  oz.  but  in  winter  fcarcely  2~.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the 
fouth-eaft  parts  of  Ruffia,  and  about  all  the  ridge  of  hills 
fpresfding  fouthward  from  the  Urallian  chain  ;  alfo  about  the 
Midi,  and  in  the  weft  part  of  the  Altaic  chain  ;  but  no  where 
in  the  eaft  beyond  the  Oby.  They  delight  in  the  moft  funny 
valleys  and  herby  hills,  etpecialiy  near  the  edges  of  woods,  to- 
which  they  run  on  any  alarm.  They  live  in  lb  concealed  a 
manner  as  very  rarely  to  be  l'een  :  but  are  often  taken  in  winter 
in  the  (hares  la  d  for  the  ermines;  fo-  are  well  known. to  the 
hunters.  About  the  Volga  they  are  called  fend  arm  factjbik, 
or  ground  hare  :  the  Tartars,  from  their  voice,  ftyle  them  tfehot- 
tjehot  or  ittfitjlum,  or  the  barking -moufe :  The  Kalmucs  call 
them  rvjla.  They  chcofe.  for  their  habitations  a  dry  fpot, 
amidft  buthes  covered  with  a  firm  fod,  preferring  the  weftern 
Tides  of  the  hills.  In  thefe  they  burrow,  leaving  a  very  fmali 
hole  for  the  entrance  ;  and  forming  long  galleries,  in  which 
they  make  their  r.efts.  Thofe  of  the  old  ones  and  females  are 
numerous  and  intricate  :  fo  that  their  place  would  be  fcarcely 
known  but  for  their  excrements  ;  and  even  thofe  they  drop,  by 
a  wife  inftinbt,  under  fome  bu(h,  left  their  dwelling  (ltould  be 
uifeovered  by  their  enemies  among  the  animal  creation.  Their 
voice  alone  betrays  their  abode  ;  it  is  like  the  piping  of  a  quail, 
but  deeper,  and  (o  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  half  a 
German  mile.  It  is  repeated  by  juft  intervals,  thrice,  four 
tirites,  and  often  fix.  The  voice  is  emitted  at  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  ;  in  the  day,  except  in  rainy  and  cloudy  weather.  It  is 
common  to  both  Texes  ;  hut  the  female  is  filent  for  fome  time 
after  parturition,  which  is  about  the  beginning  of  May  N.  S. 
She  brings  forth  fix  at  a  time,  blind  and  naked ;  which  (he 
fuckles  often,  and  covers  carefully  with  the  materials  of  her 
neft.  Thefe  moft  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  animals  never  go 
from  their  holes.  They  feed  and  make  their  little  excurfions 
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by  night !  they  are  eafily  made  tame,  and  will  fcarcely  bite 
when  handled.  The  males  in  confinement  are  obferved  to  at¬ 
tack  one  another,  and  exprefs  their  anger  by  a  grunting'  noife. 
There  are  three  or  four  other  fpecies  of  Lepus. 

Lepus,  the  hare,  in  aftronomv,  a  conftellation  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphere;  whofeftars  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  12  ;  in  that 
of  Tycho’s  13;  and  in  the  Britannic  19. 

LERCHEA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  is 
five-toothed  ;  the  corolla  funnel-ftiaped  and  quinquefid  5  there 
are  five  antherae  fitting  on  the  tube  of  the  germ  ;  there  is  one 
ftyle  ;  the  capfule  trilocular  and  polyfpermous. 

LERI  (John  d1),  a  Proteftant  miniller  of  the  province  of 
Burgundy.  He  was  ttudying  at  Geneva  when  it  was  reported 
there  that  Villegagnon  defired  they  would  fend  him  fome  pallors 
into  Brazil.  He  made  that  voyage  with  two  miniflers,  whom 
the  church  of  Geneva  fent  thither  in  1536  ;  and  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  that  voyage,  which  has  been  much  commended  by 
Thuanus  and  others. 

LERIA,  or  Leiria,  a  llrong  town  of  Eflremadura  in 
Portugal,  with  a  caftle  and  bilhop’s  fee.  It  contains  about 
3500  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  kings 
of  Portugal.  W.  Ion.  7.  50.  N.  lat.  39  40. 

LERJDA,  an  ancient,  llrong,  and  large  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  an  univerlity,  and  a  llrong  caftle. 
This  place  declared  for  king  Charles  after  the  reduction  of 
Barcelona  in  1 705  :  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Orleans 
in  170",  after  the  battle  of  Almanza.  It  is*feated  on  a  hill 
near  the  river  Segra,  and  in  a  fertile  foil,  in  E.  Ion.  0.35. 
N.  lat.  41.31. 

LERINA,  or  Planasia,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  two  fmall 
iflands  over  againlt  Antipolis,  called  alio  Ler'mas  and  Lirinus. 
Now  St.  Honorat,  on  the  coall  of  Provence,  l'carce  two  leagues 
to  the  fouth  of  Antibes. 

LERINS,  the  name  of  two  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
lying  on  the  coall  of  Provence  in  Prance,  rive  miles  from  An¬ 
tibes;  that  near  the  coall,  called  St.  Margaret,  is  guarded  bv 
invalids,  ftate-prifoners  being  fent  here.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Englilh  in  1746,  but  Marfhal  Belleifle  retook  it  in  1747.  The 
other  is  called  St.  Hovorat ;  and  is  lels  than  the  former,  but  has 
a  Benedictine  abbey. 

LERMA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  feated  on  the 
river  Arlanza,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  W.  Ion.  3.  5.  N.  lat. 
42.  2. 

LERNA  (anc.  geog.),  not  far  from  Argos,  on  the  confines 
of  Laconica ;  fuppofed  to  be  a  town  of  Laconica,  but  on  the 
borders  of  Argolis ;  the  pofition  which  Paufanias  allots  to  it, 
near  Temenium,  on  the  fea;  without  adding  whether  it  is 
town,  river,  or  lake.  According  to  Strabo,  it  is  a  lake,  litu- 
ated  between  the  territories  of  Argos  and  Mycene,  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  Paufanias.  If  there  was  a  town  of  this  name,  it 
feems  to  have  Hood  towards  the  fea,  but  the  lake  to  have  been 
more  inland.  Mela  calls  it  a  well  known  town  on  the  Sinus 
Argolicus;  and  Statius  by  Lerna  feems  to  mean  fomething 
more  than  a  lake.  This,  however,  is  the  lake  in  which,  as 
Strabo  fays,  was  the  fabled  Plydra  of  Hercules  :  therefore 
called  Lerna  Anguifera  (Statius).  The  lake  runs  in  a  river  or 
ltream  to  the  lea,  and  perhaps  arifes  from  a  river  (Virgil). 
From  the  lake  the  proverb,  hern  Malorum,  took  its  rife;  be- 
caufe,  according  to  Strabo,  religious  purgations  were  performed 
in  it ;  or,  according  to  Hefychius,  becaule  the  Argives  threw 
all  their  filth  into  it. 

LERNEA,  in  zoology;  a  genus  of  infedls  of  the  order  of 
Vermes  moilufea,  the  characters  of  which  are  :  The  body  fixes 
itfelf  by  its  tentacula,  is  oblong,  and  rather  tapering;  there  are 
two  ovaries  like  tails,  and  the  tentacula  are  lhaped  like  arms. 
(See  three  fpecimens  in  Plate  10.)  The  cyprinacea  has  four 


tentacula,  two  of  which  are  lunulated  at  the  top.  It  is  a  fmall 
fpecies ;  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall 
ftraw :  the  body  is  rounded,  of  a  pale  greyilh  white,  glofly  o» 
the  furfaee,  and  fomewhat  pellucid  :  it  is  thruft  out  of  a  kind 
of  coat  or  Iheath,  as  it  were  at  the  bafe,  which  is  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour  and  a  thick  {kin  :  towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  body 
there  are  three  obtufe  tubercules,  one  of  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  reft  :  the  mouth  is  fituated  in  the  anterior  part,  and 
near  it  there  are  two  foft  and  fiefliy  procefifes ;  and  near  thefe 
there  is  alfo  on  each  fide  another  foft  procefs,  which  is  lunated 
at  the  extremity.  It  is  found  on  the  fides  of  the  bream,  carp, 
and  roach,  in  many  of  our  ponds  and  rivers,  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  2.  The  falmonea,  or  falmon  loufe,  has  an  ovated  body, 
cordated  thorax,  and  two  linear  arms  approaching  nearly  to 
each  other.  3'.  The  afellina,  has  a  lunated  body  and  cordated' 
thorax;  and  inhabits  the  gills  of  the  cod-fifh  and  ling  of  the 
northern  ocean. 

LERNICA,  formerly  a  large  city  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  a* 
appears  from  its  ruins ;  but  is  now  no  more  than  a  large  vil¬ 
lage,  feated  on  the  fouthern  coall  of  that  ifiand,  where  there, 
is  a  good  road,  and  a  fmall  fort  for  its  defence. 

LERO  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  two  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Meditei  ranean,  oppofite  to  Antipolis,  and  half  a  mile  diftant 
from  it  to  the  fouth.  Now  St.  Margarita ,  over  againll  Antibes, 
on  the  coafi  of  Provence. 

Lero,  or  Lcros,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  and  one  of  the 
Sporades;  remarkable,  according  to  fome  authors,  for  the  birth 
of  Patroclus.  E.  Ion,  26.  ijj.  N.  lat.  37.0. 

LE  Roy  le  veut,  the  king’s  aftent  to  public  bills.  See  the 
articles  Bill,  Statute,  and  Parliament. 

LERWICK,  the  chief  town  of  tne  Shetland  Iflands,  fituate 
on  the  eall  fide  of  Mainland,  the  principal  ifland.  It  is  the 
rendezvous  of  the  fifhing  bufles  from  Britain,  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  other  parts.  W  Ion.  x.  30.  N.  lat.  60.  20. 

LESBOS,  a  large  ifland  in  the  JEgean  fea,  on  the  coall  of 
iEolia,  of  about  168  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  been  fe- 
verally  called  PcI./gia,  from  the  Pelafgi  by  whom  it  was  firft 
peopled;  Macaria.  from  Macareus  who  fettled  in  it;  and  Lejbos, 
from  the  fon-in-law  and  fuccellor  of  Macareus  who  bore  the 
fame  name.  The  chief  towns  of  Lefbos  were  Met’nymna  and 
Mitylene.  It  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  but  they  were 
afterwards  fubjebled  to  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  wine 
which  it  produced  was  greatly  efteemed  by  the  ancients,  and 
ftill  is  in  the  fame  repute  among  the  moderns.  The  Lelbians 
were  fo  debauched  and  ditlipated,  that  the  epithet  of  Lejhian 
was  often  ufed  to  fignify  debauchery  and  extravagance.  Lelbos 
has  given  birth  to  many  illuftrious  perfons,  luch  as  Arion,  Ter- 
pander,  Sappho,  &c.  See  Mitylene. 

LESCAILLE  (James),  a  celebrated  Dutch  poet  and  printer, 
was  born  at  Geneva.  He  and  his  daughter  Catharine  Lefcaille 
have  excelled  all  the  Dutch  poets.  That  lady,  who  was  fur- 
named  the  Sagpho  of  Holland,  and  the  tenth  Mufe,  died  in  1  7  1 1 . 
A  colledlion  of  her  poems  has  been  printed,  in  which  are  the 
Tragedies  of  Genferic,  Wenceflaus,  Herod  and  Mariamne, 
Hercules  and  Dejaneira,  Nicomedes,  Ariadne,  CatTandra,  &c. 
James  Lefcaille  her  father  deferved  the  poet’s  crown,  with 
which  the  emperor  Leopold  honoured  him  in  the  year  1603  : 
he  died  about  the  year  1677,  aged  67. 

LESCAR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees  and  late  territory  of  Bearn.  It  was  lately  a 
bilhop’s  fee;  and  is  feated  on  a  hill,  three  miles  north  weft' 
of  Pau,  and  42  fouth-eaft  of  Bayonne.  W.  Ion.  o.  7.  N.  lat. 

4  3-  17- 

LESGUIS,  a  people  of  Afia,  whofe  country  is  indifferently 
called  by  the  Georgians  Lcfgui/tan  and  Dagheflatt.  It  is 
bounded  to  the  fouth  and  eall  by  Perfia  and  the  Calpian,  to  the 
fouth-weft  and  weft  by  Georgia,  the  Olfi,  and  Kifti,  and  to  the 
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moi'lh  by  the  Kifti  and  Tartar  tribes.  It  is  divided  into  a  va-' 
!riety  of  diftridts,  generally  independent,  and  governed  by  chiefs 
elected  by  the  people.  Gnldenflaedt  has  remarked,  in  the 
Lefguis  language,  eight  different  dialedts,  and  has  claffed  their 
tribes  in  conformity  to  this  obfervation. 

The  firft  dialed!  comprehends  15  tribes,  which  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Avar,  in  Georgian  Chunfagh.  The  chief  of  this  diftridt, 
commonly  called  Avar-Khan,  is  the  moil  powerful  prince  of 
Lefguiitan,  and  refides  at  Kabuda,  on  the  river  Kaferuk.  The 
village  of  Avar  is,-  in  the  dialed!  of  Andi,  called  Harbul. 

2.  Kaferuk,  in  the  high  mountains,  extending  along  a  branch 
of  the  Koifu,  called  Karak.  This  diftridt  is  dependent  on  the 
Khan  of  the  Kafi  Kumychs.  3.  Idatle,  on  the  Koifu,  joining 
on  the  Andi  ;  fubjedt  to  the  Avar  Khan.  4.  Mukratle,  fitu¬ 
ated  on  the  Karak,  and  fubjedt  to  the  Avan  Khan.  <J.  Onfe- 
kul,  fubjedt  to  the  fame,  and  fituated  on  the  Koifu.  6.  Ka- 
rakhle,  upon  the  Karak,  below  Kaferuk,  fubjedt  to  the  fame. 
7.  Ghumbet,  on  the  river  Ghumbet,  that  joins  the  Koifu, 
fubjedt  to  the  chief  of  the  Coumyks..  8.  Arakan  ;  and, 
9.  Burtuma,  on  the  Koifu.  10.  Antfugh,  on  the  Samura, 
fubjedt  to  Georgia.  n.  Tebel,  on  the  fame  river,  indepen¬ 
dent.  12.  Tamurgi,  or  Tumural,  on  the  fame  river.  13. 
Akhti :  and,  14.  Rutal,  on  the  fame.  15.  Dfliar,  in  a  valley 
that  runs  from  the  Alazan  to  the  Samura.  It  was  formerly 
iubjedt  to  Georgia,  but  is  now  independent.  In  this  diftridt 
are  feen  remains  of  the  old  wall  that  begins  at  Derbent,  and 
"probably  terminates  at  the  Alazan. — The  inhabitants  of  Der¬ 
bent  believe  that  their  town  was  built  by  Alexander,  and  that 
this  wall  formetly  extended  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  It  is, 
however,  probable,  from  many  infcriptions  in  old  Turkifh, 
Perfian,  Arabic,  and  Rufifh  charadters,  that  the  wall, 
and  the  aquedudts  with  their  various  fubterraneous  paffages, 
many  of  which  are  now  filled  up,  are  of  high  antiquity. 
This  town  Differed  greatly  during  its  fiege  by  Sultan  Amu- 
rath,  who  entirely  deitroyed  the  lower  quarter,  then  inhabited 
by  Greeks.  It  was  again  taken  by  Schach  Abbas.  (Gaer- 
ber. )  This  town  is  the  old  Pylae  Cafpiae. 

The  fecond  dialed!  is  fpoken  in  the  two  following  diftridts  : 
I.  Dido,  or  Didonli,  about  the  fouree  of  the  Samura.  This 
diitridt  is  rich  in  mines;  a  ridge  of  uninhabited  mountains 
divides  it  from  Caket.  2.  Unfo,  on  the  fmal]  rivulets  that 
join  the  Samura.  Thefe  two  diftridts,  containing  together 
about  1000  families,  were  formerly  fubjedt  to  Georgia,  but 
are  now  independent. 

The  third  dialect  is  that  of  Kabutfli,  which  lies  on  the 
.Samura  rivulets,  eaft  of  Dido,  and  north  of  Caket. 

The  fourth  dialed!  is  that  of  Andi,  fituated  on  a  rivulet 
that  runs  into  the  Koifu.  Some  of  its  villages  are  fubjedt  to 
the  Avar-Khan,  but  the  greater  part  to  the  khan  of  Axai. 
The  whole  confifts  of  about  800  families. 

The  fifth  dialed!  is  common  to  four  diftridts,  namely,  1. 
Akuffia,  on  the  Koifu,  fubjedt  to  the  Ufmei,  or  khan  of  the 
Caitaks,  and  Kara-Caitaks,  containing  about  1000  families. 
The  following  cuftom  is  attributed  by  Colonel  Gaerber  to  the 
fubjedts  of  this  prince :  “  Whenever  the  Ufmei  has  a  fon,  he 
is  carried  round  from  village  to  village,  and  alternately  fuc- 
kled  by  every  woman  who  has  a  child  at  her  breaft  until  he 
is  weaned.  This  cuftom,  by  eftablifliing  a  kind  of  brother¬ 
hood  between  the  prince  and  his  fubjedts,  Angularly  endears 
them  to  each  other.”  2.  Balkar.  3.  Zudakara,  or  Zudakh, 
down  the  Koifu,  fubjedt  to  the  Ufmei.  4.  Kubefha,  near  the 
Koifu.  Colonel  Gaerber,  who  wrote  an  account  of  thefe 
countries  in  1728,  gives  the  following  defcription  of  this  very 
curious  place:  “  Kubefna  is  a  large  ftrongtown,  fituated  on 
a  hill  between  high  mountains.  Its  inhabitants  call  themfelves 
Franki  (Franks,  a  name  common  in  the  eaft  to  all  Euro¬ 
peans),  and  relate,  that  their  anceftors  were  brought  hither 


by  fome  accident,  the  particulars  of  which  are  now  forgotten* 
The  common  conjedture  is,  that  they  were  mariners  call  away 
upon  the  coalt  ;  but  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  better  verfed  in 
their  hfftory,  tell  the  ftory  this  way  : — The  Greeks  and  Ge- 
noefe,  fay  they,  carried  on,  during  feveral  centuries,  a  conli- 
derable  trade,  not  only  on  the  Black  fea,  but  likewife  on  the 
Cafpian,  and  were  certainly  acquainted  with  the  mines  con¬ 
tained  in  thefe  mountains,  from  which  they  drew  by  their 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  great  quantities  of  filver,  copper, 
and  other  metals.  In  order  to  work  thefe  upon  the  fpot,  they 
fent  hither  a  number  of  workmen  to  eftablifh  manufadtures, 
and  inftrudt  the  inhabitants.  The  fubfequent  invafions  of  the 
Arabs,  Turks,  and  Monguls,  during  which  the  mines  were 
filled  up,  and  the  manufadtures  abandoned,  prevented  the 
ftrangers  from  effedting  their  return,,  fo  that  they  continued 
here,  and  eredted  themfelves  into  a  republic.  What  renders 
this  account  the  more  probable  is,  that  they  are  ftill  excellent 
artifts,  and  make  very  good  fire-arms,  as  well  rifled  as  plain  ; 
fabres,  coats  of  mail,  and  feveral  articles  in  gold  and  filver, 
for  exportation.  They  have  likewife,  for  their  own  defence, 
final!  copper  cannons,  of  three  pounds  calibre,  call  by  them- 
ielves.  They  coin  Turkifh  and  Perfian  filver  money,  and 
even  rubles,  which  readily  pafs  current,  becaufe  they  are  of 
the  full  weight  and  value.  In  their  valleys  they  have  pafturc 
and  arable  lands,  as  well  as  gardens  ;  but  they  purchafe  the 
greater  part  of  their  corn,  trailing  chiefly  for  fupport  to 
the  fale  of  their  manufadtures,  which  are  much  admired  in 
Perfia,  Turkey,  and  the  Crimea.  They  are  generally  in  good 
circumltances,  are  a  quiet  inoffenfive  people,  but  high-fpi- 
rited  and  independent.  Their  town  is  confidered  as  a  neutral 
Ipot,  where  the  neighbouring  piinces  can  depofit  their  trea 
fiires  with  fafety.  They  eledt  yearly  twelve  magiftrates,  to 
whom  they  pay  the  mod  unlimited  obedience  ;  and  as  all  the 
inhabitants  are  on  a  footing  of  perfedt  equality,  each  indivi¬ 
dual  is  fure  to  have  in  his  turn  a  (hare  in  the  government.  In 
the  year  1725,  their  magiftrates,  as  well  as  the  Ufmei,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  fovereignty  of  Ruffia,  but  without  paying 
any  tribute.”  5.  Zudakara,  or  Zadakh,  down  the  Koifu, 
fubjedt  to  the  Ufmei.  It  contains  about  2000  families. 

The  fixth  dialed!  belongs  to  the  diftridts  on  the  eaftern  Hope 
of  Caucafus,  between  Tarku  and  Derbent,  which  are,  I, 
Caitak  ;  and  2.  Tabafferan,  or  Kara-Caitak,  both  fubjedt  to 
the  Ufmei. 

The  feventh  dialed!  is  that  of  Kafi-Coumyk,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Konifu,  near  Zudakara.  This  tribe  has  a  khan,  whole 
authority  is  recognifed  by  fome  neighbouring  diftridts. 

The  eightlr  dialed!  is  that  of  Kuraele,  belonging  to  the 
khan  of  Cuba. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  other  Lefguis  tribes,  whofc 
dialedts  Mr.  Guldenftaedt  was  unable  to  procure.  From  a 
comparifon  of  thofe  which  he  has  obtained,  it  appears  that 
the  language  of  the  Lefguis  has  no  kind  of  affinity  with  any 
other  known  language,  excepting  only  the  Samoyede,  to 
which  it  has  a  remote  refemblance. 

This  people  is  probably  defeended  from  the  tribes  of  moun¬ 
taineers  known  to  ancient  geographers  under  the  name  of 
Lefgte,  or  Ligyes.  The  ftrength  of  their  country,  which  is  a 
region  of  mountains,  whofe  paffes  are  known  only  to  them¬ 
felves,  has  probably  at  all  times  fecured  them  from  foreign 
invafion  ;  but  as  the  fame  caufe  mult  have  divided  them  into 
a  number  of  tribes,  independent  of  each  other,  and  perhaps 
always  diftinguifhed  by  different  dialedts,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
imagine  any  common  caufe  of  union  which  can  ever  have 
affembled  the  whole  nation,  and  have  led  them  to  undertake 
very  remote  conquefts.  Their  hiltory,  therefore,  were  it 
known,  would  probably  be  very  uninterefting  to  us.  They 
fubfiit  by  railing  cattle,  and  by  predatory  expeditions  into  this 
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countries  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours.  During  the 
troubles  in  Perfia,  towards  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
they  repeatedly  facked  the  towns  of  Shamachie  and  Ardebil, 
and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  dtftridls;  and  the  prefent 
wretched  ftate  of  Georgia,  and  of  part  of  Armenia,  is  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  their  incurtions.  In  their  perfons  and  drefs, 
and  in  their  general  habits  of  life,  as  far  as  thefe  are  known  to 
us,  they  greatly  refemble  the  Circadian. 

LE3KARD,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  feated  in  a  level,  is  a 
corporation,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  bad 
formetlv  a  caftle,  now  in  ruins.  It  is  one  of  the  large)!  and 
be)!  built  towns  in  Cornwall,  with  the  greateft  market.  It 
was  fir)!  incorporated  by  Edward  earl  of  Cornwall,  afterwards 
by  king  John’s  fon,  Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  and  had 
privileges  from  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  it  a  charter ;  by  which  it  was  to  have  a  mayor  and 
burgeffes,  who  fhould  have  a  perpetual  fucceflion,  purchafe 
lands,  See.  Here  is  a  handfome  town-hall  built  on  hone 
pillars,  with  a  turret  on  it,  and  a  noble  clock  with  four  dials 
that  co(!  near  2Qol.  Here  are  a  large  church,  a  meeting- 
houfe,  an  eminent  free-fehool,  and  a  curious  conduit ;  and  on 
the  adjacent  commons,  which  feed  multitudes  of  fneep,  there 
have  been  frequent  horfe-races.  It  has  a  market  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  leven  fairs  in  the-year.  The  lit!  of  its  parliament 
men  begins  the  :3d  of  Edward  I.  Here  is  a  very  great  trade 
in  all  manufactures  of  leather;  and  fome  fpinning  is  fet  up 
here  lately,  encouraged  by  the  clothiers  of  D-vonfhire.  On 
the  hills  of  North  Leflcard,  and  in  .the  way  from  hence  to 
Launcefton,  are  many  mines  of  tin,  which  is  cat!  at  the 
blowing-houfes  into  blocks,  that  are  fent  hither  to  be  coined. 

LESLIE  (Charles),  an  Irifh  divine,  and  a  zealous  Pro- 
tellant :  but  being  attached  to  the  h'oufe  of  Stuart,  he  left 
Ireland,  and  went  to  the  pretender  at  Bar  le  Due,  and  refided 
with  him  till  near  the  time  of  his  death  ;  conftantly  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  him  a  Pioteftant,  but  without  effedt.  He 
died  in  1722.  His  pi incipal  works  are,  1.  A  fhort  and  eafy 
method  with  the  Deiils.  2.  A  fhort  and  eafy  method  with 
the  Jews.  3.  The  fnake  in  the  grafs.  4.  Hereditary  right  to 
the  crown  of  England  aflerted.  ^ .  '1  he  Socinian  contro- 
verfy  difeuffed.  0-  The  charge  of  Socinianifm  again)!  Dr. 
Tillotfon  cor.fidcred  ;  and  many  others.  All  his  theological 
pieces,  except  that  again)!  archbifliop  Tillotfon,  were  col¬ 
lected  and  publifned  by  himfelf,  in  2  vols.  folio. 

LESSER  tone,  in  mufic.  See  Tone. 

LESSINES,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in 
Hair.ault,  feated  on  the  river  Lender,  and  famous  for  its  linen 
manufacture.  W.  Ion.  3.  53.  N.  lat.  51.  41. 

LESSONS,  among-  ecclefiaftical  writers,  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  read  in  Chrilliau  churches  at  the  time  of 
divine  fervice.  In  the  ancient  church,  reading  the  Scriptures 
was  one  part  of  the  fervice  of  the  catechumens  ;  at  which  all 
perfons  were  allowed  to  be  prefent,  in  order  to  obtain  in- 
flrudtion.  The  church  of  England,  in  the  choice  of  lefTons, 
proceeds  as  follows  :  For  the  tuft  Dfon  on  ordinary  days,  flie 
diredts,  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  Genefis, 
and  fo  continue  on,  till  the  books  of  the  Old  Teilament  are 
read  over;  only  omitting  the  Chronicles,  which  are  for  the 
moft  part  the  fame  with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and 
other  particular  chapters  in  other  books,  either  becaufe  they 
contain  names  of  perfons,  places,  or  other  matters  lefs  profit¬ 
able  to  ordinary  readers. 

The  courfe  of  the-  fir)!  lefTons  for  Sundays  is  regulated  after 
a  different  manner.  From  Advent  to  Septuagefima- Sunday, 
fome  particular  chapters  of  Ifaiah  are  appointed  to  be  read, 
becaufe  that  book  contains  the  cleardl  prophecies  concerning 
Chrift.  Upon  Septuagefima  Sunday  Genefis  is  begun,  be¬ 
caufe  that  book,  which  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  fe- 
Vol.  V. 


vere  judgement  of  God  inflidted  on  the  world  for  fin,  befl 
fuits  with  a  time  of  repentance  and  mortification.  After  Ge¬ 
neris,  follow  chapters  out  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teflament, 
as  they  lie  in  order;  only  on  fellival  Sundays,  fitch  as  Eafter, 
Whitfunday,  Se c.  the  particular  hiftory  relating  to  that  day  is 
appointed  to  be  read;  and  on  the  faints  days,  the  church  ap¬ 
points  Dions  out  of  the  moral  books,  fuch  as  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clefiaftes,  Ecclefiafticus,  See.  as  containing  excellent  jnftruc- 
tions  for  the  conduit  of  life. 

As  to  the  fecond  DTons,  the  church  obferves  the  fame 
courfe  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days:  reading  the  gofpels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apoftles  in  the  morning,  and  the  epiltles  in 
the  evening,  in  the  order  they  ftand  in  the  New  Teflament : 
excepting  on  faints-days  and  holy  days,  when  fuch  lelfons  are 
appointed  as  either  explain  the  myftery,  relate  the  hiftory,  or 
apply  the  example  to  us. 

LESTOFF,  or  Leostoff,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  feated 
on  the  fea-fhor'--,  117  miles  north-weft  of  London.  It  is 
concerned  in  the  fifheries  of  the  North-fea,  cod,  herrings, 
mackarels,  and  fprats ;  has  a  church,  and  a  diftenting  rr.eet- 
ing-houfe;  and  for  its  fecurity,  fix  eighteen-pounders,  which 
they  can  move  as  occaiion  requires;  but  it  has  no  battery. 
The  town  confifts  of  ^oohoufes;  but  the  ftreets,  though 
tolerably  paved,  are  narrow.  It  has  a  market  on  Wednef- 
days,  and  two  fairs  in  the  year  for  petty  chapmen.  The  coaft 
is  there  very  dangerous  for  ftrangers. 

L’ESTRANGE  (Sir  Roger),  a  noted  writer  in  the  17th 
century,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family,  feated  at 
Hunftanton-hall  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  he  was  born 
in  1616,  being  the  youngeft  fon  of  Sir  Hammond  L’Eltrange  ' 
baronet,  a  zealous  royal  ill.  Having  in  1644  obtained  a  com-  - 
iniffion  from  king  Charles  I.  for  reducing  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
then  in  pofTeffion  of  the  parliament,  his  defign  was  difeovered, 
and  his  perfon  feized.  He  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  at 
Guildhall  in  London,  and  condemned  to  die  as  a  fpy  ;  but  was 
reprieved,  and  continued  in  Newgate  for  fome  time.  Pie  af¬ 
terward  went  beyond  fea  ;  and  in  Auguft  1653  returned  to 
England,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  protector  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  and  having  once  played  before  him  on  the  bafs- 
viol,  he  was  by  fome  nicknamed  Oliver’s •  fiddler.  Being  a  man 
of  parts,  mafter  of  an  eafy  humorous  flyle,  but  withal  in 
narrow  circumftances,  he  fet  up  a  newfpaper,  under  the  title 
of  The  Public  Intelligencer,  in  1663  ;  but  which  he  laid  down, 
upon  the  publication  of  the  fit)!  London  gazette  in  166', 
having  been  allowed,  however,  a  confideration  by  government. 
Some  time  after  the  Popifh  plot,  when  the  Tories  began  to 
gain  the  afeendar.t  over  the  Whigs,  he,  in  a  paper  called  the 
Ol/ervator ,  became  a  zealous  champion  for  the  former.  He 
was  afterwards  knighted,  and  ferved  in  the  parliament  called 
by  king  James  II.  in  16S5.  But  things  taking  a  different 
turn  in  that  prince’s  reign,  in  point  of  liberty  ot  confcience, 
from  what  molt  people  expected,  our  author’s  Objervators  were 
difufed,  as  not  at  all  fuiting  the  times.  Plowever,  he  conti¬ 
nued  licenfer  of  the  prefs  till  king  William’s  acceffion,  in 
whofe  reign  he  met  with  fome  trouble  as  a  difaffedted  perfon. 
However,  he  went  to  his  grave  in  peace,  after  he  had  in  a 
manner  furvived  his  intellectuals.  He  publiflied  a  great  many- 
political  tradts,  and  tranflated  feveral  works  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Spanifh  ;  viz.  Jofephus’s  works,  Cicero’s  Offices, 
Seneca’s  Morals,  Erafmus’s  Colloquies,  ALfop’s  Fables,  and 
Bonas’s  Guide  to  Eternity.  The  charadter  of  his  ftyle  has 
been  varioufly  reprefented ;  his  language  being  obferved  by 
fome  to  be  eafy  and  humorous,  while  Mr.  Gordon  fays,  “  tiiat 
his  productions  are  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  who  have  talte 
or  good-breeding.  They  are  full  of  phrafes  picked  up  in  the 
ltreets,  and  nothing  can  be  more  low  or  naufeous.” 

LESTWEITPIEL,  or  Lestwithiel,  a  town  of  Cornwall, 
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a.ig  miles  diftant  from  London.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  where 
are  kept  the  common  gaol,  the  weights  and  meafures  for  the 
whole  ftannary,  and  the  county  courts.  It  hands  on  the  river 
Foy,  which  brought  up  veffels  from  Fowey  before  it  was 
choaked  up  with  fand  coming  from  the  tin-mines,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  once  flourifhing  trade  is  decayed  ;  but  it  holds  the 
bufhelage  of  coals,  fait,  malt,  and  corn,  in  the  town  of  Fowey, 
as  it  does  the  anchorage  in  its  harbour.  It  was  made  a  cor¬ 
poration  by  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall  when  he  was  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  has  had  other  charters  fince.  It  confids  of 
feven  capital  burgeffes  (whereof  one  is  a  mayor),  and  17 
afMants  or  common  council.  It  is  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  to  which  it  pays  1  il.  193.  iod.  a  year  for  its  liber¬ 
ties.  Its  chief  trade  is  the  woollen  manufadlory.  Its  church 
has  a  fpire,  the  only  one  except  that  of  Heldon  in  the  county. 
Its  market  is  on  Friday,  and  its  fairs  are  three.  It  firft  returned 
members  to  parliament  in  the  33d  of  Edward  I.  They  are 
chofen  by  their  burgeffes  and  affiftants.  It  was  anciently  the 
fhire-town,  and  the  knights  of  the  (hire  are  Hill  chofen  here. 

LE CHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloucelltrlhire,  90  miles 
from  London,  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordfhire  and  Berks,  and 
the  great  road  to  Gloucefter;  had  anciently  a  nunnery,  and  a 
priory  of  black  canons.  I11  this  pari  Hi  is  Clay-hill.  The 
market  is  on  1  uefday  ;  and  it  has  two  fairs.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  town  ;  for  a  plain  Roman  road  runs 
from  hence  to  Cirencefter  :  arid  by  digging  in  a  meadow  near 
it  iome  years  ago,  an  old  building  was  difcovered,  fuppofed 
to  be  a  Roman  bath,  which  was  50  feet  long,  40  broad,  and 
4  high,  fupported  with  100  brick  pillars,  curioufly  inlaid  with 
itones  of  divers  colouis  of  tefferaic  work.  The  Leech,  the 
Coin,  the  Churn,  and  Ifis,  which  all  rife  in  the  Cotfwould- 
hill,  join  here  in  one  full  dream,  and  become  one  river,  called 
the  Thames,  which  begins  here  to  be  navigable,  and  barges  take 
in  butter,  cheefe,  and  other  goods,  at  its  quay,  for  London. 

LETHARGY,  iu  medicine  (from  XsSrj  oblivion,  and  apfia. 
immbnejs,  lazinejs),  a  difeafe  confiding  of  a  profound  drow- 
fincfs  or  fleepinefs,  from  which  the  patient  can  fcarce  be 
awakened  ;  or,  if  awakened,  he  remains  flupid,  without  fenfe 
or  memory,  and  prefentlv  finks  again  into  his  former  fleep. 

LETHE,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  one  of  the  rivers  of 
hell,  fignifying  oblivion  or  forgetrulnefs  ;  its  watershaving,  ac¬ 
cording  to  poetic,  fi&ion,  the  peculiar  quality  of  making  thofe 
who  drank  than  forget  every  thing  that  was  paft. 

LET I (Gr  hgorio),  an  eminent  Italian  writer,  was  de- 
fcended  of  a  family  which  once  made  a  confiderable  figure  at 
Bologna  ;  Jerom,  his  father,  was  page  to  prince  Charles  de 
Medici's  ;  ferved  feme  time  in  the  troops  of  the  grand  duke 
as  captain  of  foot;  and  fettling  at  Milan,  married  there  in 
1628.  He  was  afterward  governor  of  Almantea  in  Calabria, 
and  died  at  Salerno  in  1639.  Our  author  was  born  at  Milan 
in  1630,  Audit'd  under  the  jefuits  at  Cofenza,  and  was  after¬ 
ward  fent  by  an  uncle  to  Rome,  who  would  have  him  enter 
into  the  church  ;  but  he  being  averfe  to  it  went  into  Geneva, 
where  he  lludicd  the  government  and  the  religion  there. 
Thence  he  went  to  Laufanne  ;  and  contrasting  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  John  Anthony  Guerin,  an  eminent  phyfician,  lodged 
at  his'  houfe,  made  proftilion  of  the  Calvinift  religion,  and 
married  his  daughter.  He  fettled  at  Geneva  ;  where  he  fpent 
almoll  twenty  years,  carrying  cn  a  correfpondence  with  learned 
men,  especially  thofe  of  Italy.  Some  conteds  obliged  .him 
to  leave  that  city  in  1679  ;  upon  which  he  went  to  France, 
and  then  inti.  England,  where  he  was  received  with  great  ci¬ 
vility  by  Charles  II.  who,  after  his  fird  audience,  made  him 
a  prefent  of  a  thoufand  crowns,  with  a  promife  of  the  place 
of  hidoriographer.  He  wrote  there  the  Hidory  of  England; 
but  that  work  not  pleafing  the  court  on  account  of  his  too 
groat  liberty  in  writing,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom. 


He  went  to  Amderdam  in  1682,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
place  of  hidoriographer  to  that  city.  He  died  fuddenly  in 
170c.  He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  application,  as  the 
multiplicity  of  his  works  fhovv.  The  principal  of  thefe  are,  1 . 
The  univerfal  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  2,  The  life  of  pope 
Sixtus  V.  3.  The  life  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  4.  The 
life  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  5.  The  life  of  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  England.  6.  The  hidory  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
7.  The  hidory  of  Great  Britain,  5  vols,  i2mo.  8.  The 
hidory  of  Geneva,  &c. 

LETRIM,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Con¬ 
naught,  44  miles  in  length  and  17  in  breadth  ;  bounded  on 
the  ead  and  north -ead  by  Cavan  and  Fermanagh,  by  Sligo 
and  Rofcommon  on  the  wed  and  fouth-wed,  and  by  Longford 
on  the  ead  and  fouth-ead.  It  is  a  hilly  country,  .with  rank 
grafs,  which  feeds  a  great  number  of  cattle.  The  chief  town 
is  Letrim,  feated  not  far  from  the  river  Siianr.cn.  It  contains 
4000  houfes,  2 1  parifhes,  5  baronies,  2  boroughs,  and  fends 
6  members  to  parliament. 

LETTER,  a  character  ufed  to  exprefs  one  of  the  fimple 
founds  of  the  voice;  and  as  the  different  fimple  founds  are 
expreffed  by  different  letters,  thefe,  by  being  differently  com¬ 
pounded,  become  the  vifible  figns  or  characters  of  all  the 
modulations  and  mixtures  of  founds  ufed  to  exprefs  our  ideas 
in  a  regular  language.  (Sec  Language.)  Thus,  as  by  the 
help  of  fpeech  we  render  our  ideas  audible  ;  bv  the  affidance 
of  letters  we  render  them  vifible,  and  by  their  help  we  can 
wrap  up  our  thoughts,  and  fend  them  to  the  mod  didant  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  read  the  tranfaCfions  of  different  ages.  As 
to  the  firft  letters,  what  they  were,  who  fird  invented  them, 
and  among  what  people  they  were  fird  in  ufe,  there  it  dill  room 
to  doubt.  Philo  attributes  this  great  and  noble  invention  to 
Abraham ;  Jofephus,  St.  Irenaeus,  and  others,  to  Enoch  ; 
Brbliar.der,  to  Adam  ;  Eufebius,  Clemens  Alexandrian's,  Cor¬ 
nelius  Agrippa,  and  others,  to  Mofes  ;  Porr.pouius  Mela,  He- 
rodian,  Rufus  Fedus,  Pliny,  Lucan,  &c.  to  the  Phoenicians  ; 
St.  Cyprian,  to  Saturn  ;  Tacitus,  to  the  Egyptians  ;  dome,  to 
the  Ethiopians  ;  and  others,  to  the  Clunefe  :  but,  with  refpetl 
to  thefe  lad,  they  can  never  be  entitled  to  this  honour,  fince 
all  their  characters  are  the  figns  of  words,  formed  without 
the  ufe  of  letters  ;  which  renders  it  impodible  to  read  and 
write  their  language  without  a  vaft  expence  of  time  and  trou¬ 
ble  ;  and  abfolurely  impodible  to  print  it  by  the  help  of  types, 
or  any  other  manner  but  by  engraving  or  cutting  in  wood. 
See  Prin  ting. 

There  have  been  alfo  various  conjectures  about  the  different 
kinds  of  letters  ufed  in  different  languages  :  thus,  according 
to  Crinitus,  Mofes  invented  the  Hebrew  letters  ;  Abraham, 
the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  ;  the  Phoenicians,  thofe  of  Attica, 
brought  into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  and  from  thence  into  Italy 
by  the  Pelafgians  ;  Nicodrata,  the  Roman  ;  Ifis,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  ;  and  Vuifilas,  thofe  of  the  Goths. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  the 
fird  manner  of  writing:  but  whether  Cadmus  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  learned  the  ufe  of  letters  from  the  Egyptians,  or  from 
their  neighbours  of  Judea  or  Samaria,  is  a  quell  ion  ;  for 
fince  fome  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tedament  were  then 
written,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  given  them  the  hint, 
than  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  But  wherefoever  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  learned  this  art,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Cadmus 
the  fon  of  Agenor  fird  brought  letters  into  Greece  ;  whence, 
in  following  ages,  they  fpread  over  the  red  of  Europe.  See 
Alphabet  and  Wr xting. 

Letters  make  the  fird  part  or  elements  of  grammar;  an 
affemblage  of  thefe  compole  fyllables  and  words,  and  thefe 
compofe  fentences.  The  alphabet  of  every  language  confidj 
of  a  number  of  letters,  which  ought  each  to  have  a  different 
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found,  figure,  and  ufe.  As  the  difference  of  articulate  founds 
was  incended  to  exprefs  the  different  ideas  of  the  mind,  fo 
one  letter  was  originally  intended  to  fignify  only  one  found, 
and  not,  as  at  prefent,  to  exprefs  fometimes  one  found  and 
fometimes  another  ;  which  practice  has  brought  a  great  deal 
of  confufion  into  the  languages,  and  rendered  the  learning  of 
the  modern  tongues  much  more  difficult  than  it  would  other- 
wife  Ivave  been.  This  confideration,  together  with  the 
deficiency  of  all  the  known  alphabets,  from  their  wanting 
fome  letters  to  exprefs  certain  founds,  has  occafioned  feveral 
attempts  towards  an  univerfal  alphabet,  to  contain  an  enume¬ 
ration  of  all  fueh  fingle  founds  or  letters  as  are  ufed  in  any 
language.  See  Alphabet. 

Grammarians  diflinguifh  letters  into  vowels,  confonants, 
mutes,  liquids,  diphthongs,  and  charafteriftics.  They  are 
likewife  divided  into  capital  and  fmall  letters.  They  are  alfo 
denominated  from  the  ffiape  and  turn  of  the  letters  ;  and  in 
writing  are  diflingui filed  into  different  hands,  as  round-text, 
German-text,  round-hand,  Italian,  &c.  and  in  printing,  into 
Roman,  Italic,  and  black  letter. 

The  term  Letter,  or  Type,  among  Printers,  not  only  includes 
the  CAPITALS,  small  capitals,  and  fmall  letters,  but  all  the 
points,  figures,  and  other  marks  call  and  ufed  in  printing;  and 
alfo  the  large  ornamental  letters,  cut  in  wood  or  metal,  which 
take  place  of  the  illumined  letters  ufed  in  manuferipts.  J  he 
letters  ufed  in  printing  are  caff  at  the  ends  of  fmall  pieces  of 
metal,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  and  the  let¬ 
ter  being  not  indented,  but  raifed,  eafily  gives  the  impreffion, 
when,  after  being  blacked  with  a  glutinous  ink,  paper  is  clofely 
preffed  upon  it.  See  the  articles  Pr  inti  kg  and  Type.  A 
fount  of  letters  includes  fmall  letters,  capitals,  fmall  capitals, 
points,  figures,  fpaces,  &c. ;  but  hefides,  they  have  different 
kinds  of  two-line  letters,  only  uled  for  titles,  and  the  beginning 
of  books,  chapters,  &c.  See  Fount. 

Letter,  a  writing  addreffed  and  ferit  to  a  perfon.  See 
Epistle.  The  art  of  epiffolary  writing,  as  the  tranflator  of 
Pliny’s  Letters  has  obferved,  was  efteemed  by  the  Romans  in 
the  number  of  liberal  and  polite  accomplifhments  ;  and  we  find 
Cicero  mentioning  with  great  pleafure,  in  fome  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  the  elegant  fpecirren  he  had  received  from  his  fon  of 
h's  genius  in  this  way.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  formed  part 
of  their  education  ;  and,  in  t'he  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  it  well 
deferves  to  have  a  fhare  in  ours.  “  The  writing  of  letters  (a3 
that  judicious  author  obferv.es)  enters  fo  much  into  all  the  oc- 
cafions  of  life,  that  no  gentleman  can  avoid  (hewing  himfelf  in 
competitions  of  this  kind.  Occurrences  will  daily  force  him  to 
make  this  ufe  of  his  pen,  which  lays  open  his  breeding,  his 
fenfe,  and  his  abilities,  to  a  feverer  examination  than  any  oral 
difeourfe.’’  It  is  to  be  wondered  we  have  fo  few  wi  iters  in  our 
own  language  who  deferve  to  be  pointed  out  as  models  upon 
fuch  an  occafion.  After  having  named  Sir  William  Temple, 
it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  add  a  fecond.  The  elegant 
writer  of  Cowley’s  life  mentions  him  as  excelling  in  this  un¬ 
common  talent ;  but  as  that  author  declares  himfelf  of  opinion, 
“That  letters  which  pafs  between  familiar  friends,  if  they  are 
written  as  they  ffiould  be,  can  fcarce  ever  be  fit  to  fee  the  light,” 
the  world  is  deprived  of  what  no  doubt  would  have  been  well 
worth  its  infpedtion.  A  late  diftinguifhed  genius  treats  the  very 
attempt  as  ridiculous,  aud  profefies  himfelf  a  mortal  enemy  to 
wbat  they  call  a  fine  letter."  Hs  averfion,  however,  was  not 
fo  fir  ng,  but  he  knew  to  conquer  it  when  he  thought  proper  ; 
and  the  etter  which  clofes  his  correfpondence  with  biffivop  At- 
terhury  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  genteel  and  manly  addrels  that 
ever  was  penned  to  a  friend  in  difgrace.  The  truth  is,  a  fine 
letter  .does  not  confift.  in  faying  fine  things,  but  in  expreffing 
ordinary  ones  in  an  uncommon  manner.  It  is  fhe  proprie  com- 
munia  dicer, e,  the  art  of  giving  grace  and  elegance  to  familiar 


occurrences,  that  conftitutes  the  merit  of  this  kind  of  writing. 
Mr.  Gay’s  letter  concerning  the  two  lovers  who  were  ftruck  dead 
with  the  fame  fiafit  of  lightning,  is  a  mafter-piece  of  the  fort; 
and  the  fpecimen  he  has  there  given  of  his  talents  for  this  fpe- 
cies  of  compofition,  makes  it  much  to  be  regretted  we  have  not 
more  from  the  fame  hand. 

Of  the  Style  cf  Epflolary  Compofition.  Purity  in  the  choice  of 
words,  and  juftneis  of  conftrudtion,  joined  with  perfpicuity, 
are  the  chief  properties  of  this  Ityle.  Accordingly  Cicero  fays  : 
“  In  writing  letters,  we  make  ufe  of  common  words  and  ex- 
preffions.”  And  Seneca  more  fully  :  “  I  would  have  my  letters 
to  be  like  my  difeourfes,  when  we  either  fit  or  walk  together, 
unftudied  and  eafy.”  And  what  prudent  man,  in  his  common 
difeourfe,  aims  at  bright  and  ftrong  figures,  beautiful  turns  of 
language,  or  laboured  periods  ?  Nor  is  it  always  requifite  to 
attend  to  exadt  order  and  method.  He  that  is  mafier  of  what 
he  writes,  will  naturally  enough  exprefs  his  thought  without 
perplexity  and  confufion  ;  and  more  than  this  is  leldom  necef- 
fary,  elpecially  in  familiar  letters. 

Indeed,  as  the  fubjedts  of  epiftles  arc  exceedingly  various, 
they  will  neceflkrily  require  fome  variety  in  the  manner  of  ex- 
preffion.  If  the  fubjedt  be  fomething  weighty  and  momentous, 
the  language  ffiould  be  firong  and  folemn  ;  in  things  of  a  lower 
nature,  more  free  and  eafy  ;  and  upon  lighter  matters,  jocofe 
and  pleafant.  In  exhortations,  it  ought  to  be  lively  and  vigo¬ 
rous;  in  confolations,  kind  and  compaffionate  ;  and  in  advif- 
ing,  grave  and  ferious.  in  narratives,  it  fhould  be  clear  and 
diltindt ;  in  requefts,  modeft ;  in  commendations,  friendly  ;  in 
profperity  cheerful,  and  mournfnl  in  adverfity.  In  a  word,  the 
Ityle  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
thing  about  which  it  is  converfant. 

:  efides,  the  different  character  of  the  perfon,  to  whom  the 
letter  is  written,  requires  a  like  difference  in  the  modes  of  ex- 
preffion.  We  do  not  ufe  the  fame  language  to  private  perlons, 
andthofe  in  a  public  (tation  ;  to  fuperiors,  inferiors,  and  equals. 
Nor  do  we  exprefs  otirfelves  alike  to  old  men  and  young,  to  the 
grave  and  facetious,  to  courtiers  and  philofophers,  to  our  friends 
and  lirangers.  Superiors  are  to  be  addreffed  to  with  refpedt,  infe¬ 
riors  with  courtefy,  and  equals  with  civility;  and  every  one’s 
character,  ftation,  and  circumfiances  in  life,  with  the  relation 
we  tiand  in  to  him,  occafions  fome  variety  in  this  refpedt.  But 
when  fiiends  and  acquaintances  correfpona  by  letters,  it  carries 
them  into  all  the  freedom  and  good  humour  of  converfation  ; 
and  the  nearer  it  refem.bles  that,  the  better,  fince  it  is  defigned 
to  lupply  the  room  of  it.  For  when  friends  cannot  enjoy  each 
other’s  company,  the  next  fa t i  fadt ion  is  to  comerfe  with  each, 
other  by  letters.  Indeed,  fometimes  greater  freedom  is  ufed  in 
epiilles,  than  the  fame  perfons  would  have  taken  in  difco.urfing 
together;  be.aufe,  as  Cicero  fays,  “  A  letter  does  not  bluffi.'’ 
But  if  ill  nothing  ought  to  be  faid  in  a  letter,  which,  confidered 
in  itfelf,  would  not  have  been  fit  to  fay  in  difeourfe;  though 
modefty,  petbaps,  or  fume  other  particular  realon,  might  have 
prevented  it.  And  thus  it  frequently  happens  in  requefts,  re¬ 
proofs,  and  other  circumftances  ol  life.  A  man,  can  nlk  that 
by  writing,  which  he  could  not  do  by  words,  if  prefent ;  or 
blame  what  he  thinks  nmils  in  his  friend  with  greater  liberty 
whetr  abfent,  than  if  they  were  together.  From  hence  it  is 
eafy  to  judge  of  the  fitnefs  of  any  expreffion  to  ftand  in  an 
epitile,  only  by  conlidering,  whether  the  lame  way  of  (peaking 
would  be  proper  in  talking  with  the  fame  perfon.  Indeed,  this 
difference  may  be  allowed,  that  as  perfons  have  more  time  to 
think,  when  they  write,  than  when  they  fpeak  ;  a  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  of  language  may  fometimes  be  expedted  in  one,  than  the 
other.  However,  this  makes  no  odds  as  to  the  kind  of  ftyle  ; 
for  every  one  would  choofe  to  fpeak  as  corredtly  as  he  writes,  if 
he  could  And  therefore  all  fuch  words  and  expreffions,  as  arc 
unbecoming  in  converfation,  fhould  be  avoided  in  letters ;  rijo 
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a  manly  fimplicity  free  of  all  affeftation,  plain,  but  decent 
and  s  ee.ible,  fliould  run  through  the  whole.  This  is  the 
ufual  ttyle  of  Cicero’s  epiftles,  in  which  the  plainiiefs  and  fim- 
plicity  of  his  diftion  is  accompanied  with  fomechmg  fo  pleafant 
and  engaging,  that  he  keeps  up  the  attention  of  his  reader  with¬ 
out  differing  him  to  tire.  On  the  other  hand,  Pliny’s  ftvle  is 
fuccinft  and  witty  ;  but  generally  fo  full  of  turns  and  quibbles 
upon  the  found  of  words,  as  apparently  render  it  more  (tiff  and 
affefted  than  agrees  with  converfation,  or  than  a  man  of  fenfe 
would  choofe  in  dilcourle,  were  it  in  his  power.  You  may  in 
fome  nieafure  judge  of  Pliny’s  manner,  by  one  fhort  letter  to 
his  friend,  which  runs  thus  :  “  How  fare  you  ?  As  I  do  in  the 
country  ?  pleafantly  ?  that  is,  at  leifure  ?  For  which  reafon  1 
do  not  care  to  write  long  letters,  but  to  read  them  ;  the  one  as 
the  effect  of  nicenefs,  and  the  other  of  idlenefs.  For  nothing  is 
more  idle  than  your  nice  folks,  or  curious  than  your  idle  ones. 
Farewell.”  Every  lentence  here  confifts  of  an  sntithefis,  and  a 
jingle  of  words,  very  different  from  the  Pyle  of  converfation,  and 
plainly  the  effe6t  of  ftudy.  '  But  this  was  owing  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  at  which  time  the  Roman  eloquence  was  funk 
into  puns,  and  an  affeftation  of  wit ;  for  he  was  otherwife  a 
man  of  fine  fenfe  and  great  learning. 

Fetter  of  Attorney,  in  law,  is  a  writing  by  which  one  perfon 
authorifes  another  to  do  fome  lawful  adt  in  his  flead  ;  a;  to  give 
feiixn  of  lands,  to  receive  debts,  fue  a  third  perfon,  See.  The 
nature  of  this  inftrument  is  to  transfer  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it 
is  given,  the  whole  power  of  the  maker,  to  enable  him  to  ac- 
complifh  the  aid  intended  to  be  performed.  It  is  either  gene¬ 
ral  or  fpecial  :  and  fometimes  it  is  made  revocable,  which  is 
when  a  bare  authority  is  only  given  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  irre¬ 
vocable,  as  where  debts,  &c.  are  ailigned  from  one  perfon  to 
another.  It  is  generally  held,  that  the  power  granted  to  the 
attorney  muff  be  ftridlly  purfued  ;  and  that  where  it  is  made 
to  three  perfons,  two  cannot  execute  it.  In  moll  cafes,  the 
power  given  by  a  letter  of  attorney  determines  upon  the  death 
of  the  perfon  who  gave  it.  No  letter  of  attorney  made  by  any 
feamen,  &c.  in  any  fhip  of  war,  or  having  letters  of  marque, 
or  by  their  executors,  & c.  in  order  to  empower  any  perfon  to 
receive  any  fhare  of  prizes  or  bounty-money,  thall  be  valid, 
unlefs  the  fame  be  made  revocable,  and  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  fea¬ 
men,  and  be  figned  and  executed  before,  and  attefted  by,  tin; 
captain  and  one  other  of  the  figning  officers  of  the  Hr  ip,  or  the 
mayor  or  chief  magiftrate  of  fome  corporation. 

Letter,  of  Mart  or  Marque.  See  Matsuf. 

Le  tters  Patent  or  Overt,  are  writings  fealed  with  the  great 
feal  of  England,  whereby  a  man  is  authorifed  to  do  or  enjoy 
any  thing,  which,  of  himfelf,  he  could  not  do.  See  Patent. 
They  are  .fo  called,  by  reafon  of  their  form,  as  being  open, 
with  the  feal  affixed,  ready  to  be  fliown  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  authority  given  by  them. 

LETTUCE,  in  botany.  See  Lactuca. 

LEVANT,  in  geography,  fignifies  any  country  fituated  to 
the  eaff  of  us,  or  in  the  ealfern  fide  of  any  continent  or  coun¬ 
try,  or  that  on  which  the  fun  rifes. 

Levant,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  lea,  bounded  by  Natolia  or  the.Lefler  Alia  on 
the  north,  by  Syria  and  Paleffine  on  the  eaft,  by  Egypt  and 
Barca  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  ifland  of  Candia  and  the  other 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  weft. 

LEVATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral  mufcles. 
See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

LEUCA,  in  antiquity,  a  geographical  meafure  of  length  in 
ufe  among  the  later  Gauls  ;  which,  according  to  Jornandes, 
who  calls  it  leuga,  contained  fifteen  hundred  paces,  or  one  mile 
and  a  half.  Hence  the  name  of  league,  now  reckoned  at  three 
miles ;  in  the  lower  age,  called  leuva. 

LEUCADENDRON,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
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gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and' in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  order,  Aggregate. 
The  florets  are  tripetalous.  with  one  p  tal  of  each  trifid  ;  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  is  a  little  villous  ;  there  is  no  proper  calyx;  the  an- 
theraa  are  almoft  coalited. 

LEUCADIA,  formerly  called  Nerilis,  a  peninfula  of  Acar- 
nania,  (Homer);  but  afterwards,  by  cutting  through  the  pe¬ 
ninfula,  made  an  ifland)  as  it  is  at  this  day,  called  St.  Maura. 

LEUCAS  (anc.  geog.),  formerly  called  Miritos  and  Neri- 
tum ,  a  town  of.  Leucadia  or  Leucas ;  fituated  near  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  or  ifthmus,  on  a  hill  facing  the  eaft  and  Acar- 
nanla  :  the  foot  or  lower  part  of  the  town  was  a  plain  lying  on 
the  fea  by  which  Leucadia  was  divided  from  Acarnania  (Livy); 
though  Thucj’dides  places  Leucas  more  inward  in  the  ifland, 
which  was  joined  to  the  continent  Iqy  a  bridge.  It  was  an  il- 
luftrious  city,  the  capital  of  Acarnania,  and  the  place  of  ge¬ 
ne,  ai  affembly. 

LEUCATA,  or  Leucate,  (anc.  geog.) ;  a  promontory 
of  Leucadia  according  to  Strabo,  a  white  rock  projecting  into 
the  fea  towards  Cephalenia,  on  which  flood  a  temple  of 
Apollo  furnamed  Leucadius.  At  his  fettival,  which  was  an¬ 
nually  celebrated  here,  the.  people  were  accuftomed  to  offer  an 
expiatory  facrinee  to  the  god,  and  to  avert  on  the  head  of  the 
viCtim  all  the  calamities  with  which  they  might  be  threatened. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  made  choice  of  a  criminal  condemned  to 
die  ;  and,  leading  him  to  the  brink  of  the  promontory,  precipi¬ 
tated  him  into  the  fea  amidft  the  loud  fhouts  of  the  fpeCtators. 
The  criminal,  however,  feldom  perifhed  in  the  water :  for  it 
was  the  cuftom  to  cover  him  with  feathers,  and  to  fallen  birds 
to  his  body,  which  by  fpreadin  ;  their  wings  might  ferve  to 
break  his  fall.  No  fooner  did  he  touch  the  lea,  than  a  num¬ 
ber  of  boats  ftationed  for  the  purpofe  flew  to  his  aififtance,  and 
drew  him  out ;  and  after  being  thus  laved,  he  was  banifhed  for 
ever  from  the  territory  of  Leucadia.  (Strabo,  lib.  10.  p.  4)2.) 

According  to  ancient  authors,  a  ftrange  opinion  concerning 
this  promontory  prevailed  for  fome  time  among  the  Greeks. 
They  imagined  that  the  leap  of  Leucata  was  a  potent  remedy 
againft  the  violence  of  love.  Hence  difappointed  ordefpairing 
lovers,  it  is  laid,  were  often  known  to  have  come  to  Leucadia  ; 
and,  having  afeended  the  promontory,  offered  facrifices  in  the 
temple,  and  engaged  by  a  formal  vow  to  perform  the  defperate 
aft,  to  have  voluntarily  precipitated  themfelves  into  the  fea. 
Some  are  reported  to  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  fall ; 
and  among  others  mention  is  made  of  a  citizen  of  Bufhroton, 
in  Epirus,  whofe  paflions  always  taking  fire  at  new  objects,  he 
four  times  had  recourle  to  the  fame  remedy,,  and  always  with 
the  fame  fuccefs.  As  thofe  who  made  the  trial,  however,  fel¬ 
dom  took  any  precaution  to  render  their  fall  lefs  rapid,  they 
were  generally  deftroyed  ;  and  women  often  fell  viflims  to  this 
act  of  defperation. — At  Leucata  was  fliown  the  tomb  of  Arte- 
mifia,  that  celebrated  queen  of  Caria,  who  gave  fo  many  proofs 
of  courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Inflamed  with  a  violent 
pafiion  for  a  young  man  who  inflexibly  refufed  her  love,  fihe, 
furprifed  him  in  his  deep  and  put  out  his  eyes.  Regret  and 
defpair  foon  brought  her  to  Leucata,  where  (he  perifhed  in  the 
waves  notwithftanding  every  effort  to  fave  her.  Such  likewife 
was  the  end  of  the  unhappy  Sappho.  Forfaken  by  her  lover 
Phaon,  fhe  came  hither  to.  leek  relief  from  her  1  offerings,  and 
found  her  death.  ( Menand .  ap.  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  452.) 

LEUCIFPUS,  a.  celebrated  Greek  philofopher  and  mathe¬ 
matician  ;  firft  author  of  the  famous  fyftem  of  atoms  and  va¬ 
cuums,  and  of  the  hypothefis  of  ftorms ;  fince  attributed  to 
the  moderns.  He  flouriihed  about  428  B.  C. 

LEUCOGhEUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  hill  fituated  between  Pu- 
teoli  and  Neapolis  in  Campania,  abounding  in  fulphur ;  now 
T Alum:,  a.  Whence  there  were  alfo  fprings  called  Lcucogai 
foiites  ■,  the  waters  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  gave  a  firm- 
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nefe  to  the  teeth,  clearnefs  'to  the  eyes,  and  proved  a  cure  in 
wounds. 

LEUCOJIJM,  great  snow-drop  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ninth  order,  Spa- 
thacea.  The  corolla  is  campanulatcd,  fexpartite,  the  fegments 
increafed  at  the  points,  the  ftigma  fimple.  The  fpecics  are, 
J .  1  he  vcrvuvi,  or  fpring  leucojurn,  has  an  oblong  bulbous 
root,  fending  up  feveral  flat  leaves  fix  or  eight  inches  long  ; 
and  amidft  them  an  upright,  channelled,  hollow,  naked  ftalk, 
about  a  foot  high,  terminated  by  a  fpatha,  protruding  one  or 
two  white  flovVers  on  flendcr  foot  ftalks  drooping  downwards, 
and  appearing  in  March.  2.  The  tejlivum,  or  fummer  leuco- 
jum,  has  a  large  oblong  bulbous  root,  crowned  with  feveral  long, 
flat,  broad  leaves  ;  and  amidft.them  an  upright,  thick,  hollow 
ftalk,  15  or  18  inches  high  ;  terminated  by  a  fpatha,  protrud¬ 
ing  many  white  flowers,  on  llender  footftalks,  drooping  down¬ 
wards  j  flowering  in  May.  3.  The  autumnale,  or  autumnal 
leucojurn,  hath  a  large  oblong  bulbous  root,  crowned  with  many 
narrow  leaves,  an  upright,  naked,  hollow  ftalk,  terminated  by  a 
fpatha  protruding  many  white  ilowers  on  long  weak  foot¬ 
ftalks,  hanging  downwards,  and  llowering  in  autumn.  All  the 
three  fpecies  are  very  hardy,  durable  in  root,  and  increafe  ex¬ 
ceedingly  by  offsets,  which  may  be  feparated  every  two  or  three 
years. 

LEUCOMA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  public  regifter  amongft 
the  Athenians,  in  which  were  inferted  the  names  of  all  the  citi¬ 
zens,  as  foon  as  they  were  of  age  to  enter  upon  their  paternal 
inheritance. 

Leucoma,  in  furgery,  a  film  or  white  fpot  on  the  tranfpa- 
rent  cornea  of  the  eye,  otherwile  called  Albugo. 

LEUCOPETRA  (anc.  geog.) ,  fo  called  from  its  white  co¬ 
lour  (Strabo)  ;  a  promontory  of  the  Bruttii,  in  the  territory  of 
Rhegium  :  the  termination  of  the  A pennine.  The  outmoft  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Bruttii,  or  the  modern  Calabria  Ultra  ;  as  the  Ja- 
pygium  is  of  the  ^ncient  Calabria,  or  the  modern  Calabria  Citra. 

LEUCOPE  BRIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  name  of 
a  fanatical  feft  which  fprang  up  in  the  Greek  and  Eaftern 
churches  towards  the  clofe  of  the  12th  century  :  the  fanatics 
of  this  denomination  profeffed  to  believe  in  a  double  trinity, 
rejeifled  wedlock,  abftained  from  flefh,  treated  with  the  utmoft 
contempt  the  facraments  of  Baptifm  and  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  all  the  various  branches  of  external  worthip  ;  placed  the 
efience  of  religion  in  interna!  prayer  alone,  and  maintained,  as 
it  is  faid,  that  an  evil  being,  or  genius,  dwelt  in  the  bread  of 
every  mortal,  and  could  be  expelled  from  thence  by  no  other 
method  than  by  perpetual  fupplication  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  founder  of  this  enthufiaftical  fc£t  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  perfon  called  Leucopelrus,  and  his  chief  difciple  Tvchicus, 
who  corrupted,  by  fanatical  interpretations,  feveral  books  of 
feripture,  and  particularly  St.  Matthew's  gofpel. 

I.EUCOPHLEGMATI  A,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  dropfy, 
otherwile  called  Anasarca.  See  Medicine. 

LEUCOTHOE,  or  Leucothea  (fab.  hift.),  the  wife  of 
Athamus,  changed  into  a  lea  deity  ;  fee  In o.  She  was  called 
Matuta  by  the  Romans.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  where  all 
the  people,  particularly  women,  offered  vows  for  their  brother’s 
children.  They  did  not  entreat  the  deity  to  proteft  their  own 
children,  beeaufe  Inohad  been  unfortunate  in  hers.  No  female 
flaves  were  permitted  to  enter  the  temple  5  or,  ft  their  curlo- 
lity  tempted  them  to  tranfgrefs  this  rule,  they  were  beaten  with 
the  great  eft  feverity.  T  oj.his  fnpplicating  for  other  people's 
children,  Ovid  alludes  in  thefe  lines: 

Non  tamen  banc  pro  jlirpe  fun  pia  mater  adorat, 

Ipfa  parum  flix  vifa  fuijfe  parens.  Fait.  6. 

I.EUCTRA  (anc,  geog.l,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  to  the  \veft 
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of  Thebes,  or  lying  between  Platene  and  Thefpiae,  where  the 
Lacedemonians  had  a  great  defeat  given  them  by  Epaminondas 
and  Peloj  id  is  the  Theban  generals.  The  Theban  army  con¬ 
fided  at  moft  but  of  6000  men,  whereas  that  of  the  enemy  was 
at  lead  thrice  that  number  :  but  Epaminondas  trufted  moft  in 
his  horfe,  wherein  he  had  much  the  advantage,  both  in  their 
quality  and  good  management :  the  reft  he  endeavoured  to 
fupply  by  the  difpofition  of  his  men,  and  the  vigour  of  the  at¬ 
tack.  He  even  refuted  to  differ  any  to  ferve  under  him  in  tha 
engagement,  but  fuch  as  he  knew  to  lie  fully  refolved  to  con¬ 
quer  or  die.  He  put  himlelf  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  op- 
pofite  to  Cleombrotus  king  of  Sparta,  and  placed  the  main 
ftrels  of  the  battle  there  ;  rightly  concluding,  that  if  he  could, 
break  the  body  of  the  Spartans,  which  was  but  12  men  deep, 
whereas  his  own  was  50,  the  reft  would  be  foon  put  to  flight. 
He  clofed  his  own  with  the  facred  band,  which  was  commanded 
by  Pelopidas ;  and  placed  his  horfe  in  the  front.  His  right, 
from  which  he  had  drawn  fo  many  men,  he  ordered  to  fall 
back,  in  a  flanting  line,  as  if  they  declined  to  tight,  that  they 
might  not  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  enemy,  and  might  ferve 
him  for  a  corps  of  referve  in  cafe  of  need.  This  was  the  wife 
difpofition  which  the  two  Theban  generals  made  of  their  few 
but  refolute  forces  ;  and  which  fucceeded  in  every  part,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  with.  Epaminondas  advanced  with  his  left 
wing,  extending  it  obliquely,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy’s 
right  from  the  main  body  ;  and  Pelopidas  charged  them  with 
fuch  defperate  fpeed  and  fury,  at  the  head  of  his  battalion,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  reunite,  that  their  horfe,  not  being ’able  to  ftand 
the  fliock,  were  forced  back  upon  their  infantry,  which  threw 
the  whole  into  the  greateft  confufion  :  fo  that  though  the  Spar¬ 
tans  were  of  all  the  Greeks  the  moft  expert  in  recovering  from 
any  furprife,  yet  their  {kill  on  this  occafion  either  failed  them 
or  proved  of  no  effect  ;  for  the  Thebans,  obferving  the  dread¬ 
ful  tmpreffion  they  had  made  on  them  with  their  horfe,  pufhed 
furioufly  upon  the  Spartan  king,  and  opened  their  way  to  him 
with  a  great  {laughter.  Upon  the  death  of  Cleombrotus,  and 
feveral  officers  of  note,  the  Spartans,  according  to  cuftom,  re¬ 
newed  the  fight  with  double  vigour  and  fury,  not  fo  much  to 
revenge  his  death  as  to  recover  his  body,  which  \vas  fuch  an 
eftabliflied  point  of  honour  as  they  could  not  give  up  without 
the  greateft  difgraee.  But  here  the  Theban  general  wifely 
chofe  rather  to  gratify  them  in  that  point,  than  to  hazard  the 
fuccefs  of  a  fecond  onfet  ;  and  left  them  in  poflefiion  of  their 
king,  whilft  he  marched  ftraight  againft  their  other  wing,  com¬ 
manded  by  Archidamus,  and  confuted  chiefly  of  fuch  auxili¬ 
aries  and  allies  as  had  not  heartily  engaged  in  the  Spartan  in- 
tereft  :  thefe  were  fo  difeouraged  by  the  death  of  the  king 
and  the  defeat  of  that  wing,  that  they  betook  themfelves  to 
flight,  and  were  prefently  after  followed  by  the  reft  of  the  army. 
The  Thebans,  however,  purfued  them  fo  clofely,  that  they 
made  a  fecond  dreadful  Daughter  among  them ;  which  com¬ 
pleted  Epaminondas’s  vidftory,  who  remained  matter  of  the 
field,  and  ere£)ed  a  trophy  in  memory  of  it.  This  was  the 
conclufion  of  the  famed  battle  of  Leuitra,  in  which  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  loft  4000  men,  and  the  Thebans  but  300. 

LEVEL,  an  inftrument  wherewith  to  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  by  means  of  which  the  true  level,  or  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  afcent  or  defeent  between  feveral  places,  may  be  found, 
for  conveying  water,  draining  fens,  &c.  There  are  feveral  in- 
ftruments  of  different  contrivance  and  natter,  invented  for  the 
perfeftion  of  levelling  ;  all  of  which,  for  the  pradlice,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following. 

Air-  Level,  that  which  thows  the  line  of  level  by  means  of  a 
bubble  of  air  inclofed  with  fome  liquor  in  a  glafs  tube  of  an  in¬ 
determinate  length  and  thicknefs,  whofe  two  ends  are  herme¬ 
tically  fealed.  When  the  bubble  fixes  itf  If  at  a  certain  mark, 
made  exa<ftly  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  plane  or  ruler 
3  H 
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therein  it  is  fixed  is  level.  When  it  is  not  level,  the  bubble 
will  rile  to  one  end.  This  glafs-tube  may  be  fet  in  another  of 
brafs,  having  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  whence  the  bubble  of 
air  may  beobferved.  The  liquor  wherewith  the  tube  is  filed 
is  oil  of  tartar,  or  aqua  fecunda  ;  thefe  not  being  liable  to  freeze 
as  common  water,  nor  to  rarefaftion  and  condeniation,  as 
Tpirit  of  wine  is.  This  application  of  a  bubble  of  air  was  the 
invention  of  Dr.  Hooke. 

There  is  one  of  thefe  inftruments  made  with  fights,  being  an 
improvement  upon  that  laft  defcribed,  which,  by  the  addition  of 
more  apparatus,  becomes  more  commodious  and  exa61.  It 
eonfifts  of  an  air-level,  fig.  i.  pi.  6.  about  eight  inches  long,  and 
fieven  or  eight  lines  in  diameter,  fet  in  a  brafs  tube,  2,  with  an 
aperture  in  the  middle,  C.  The  tubes  are  carried  in  a  ftrong 
ltraight  ruler,  a  foot  long;  at  whole  ends  are  fixed  two  fights, 
3.  3,  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  tubes,  and  of  an  equal  height, 
having  a  fquare  hole,  formed  by  two  fillets  of  brafs  eroding  each 
other  at  right  angles,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  drilled  a  very 
little  hole,  through  which  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  inftru- 
ment  is  deferied.  The  brafs  tube  is  fattened  on  the  ruler  by 
means  of  two  ferews;  one  whereof,  marked  4,  ferves  to  raife 
or  deprefs  the  tube  at  pleal'ure,  for  bringing  it  towards  a  level. 
The  top  of  the  ball  and  locket  is  riveted  to  a  little  ruler  that 
fprings,  one  end  whereof  is  fattened  with  ferews  to  the  great 
ruler,  and  at  the  other  end  has  a  ferew,  5,  ferving  to  raife  and 
deprefs  the  inftrument  when  nearly  level. 

The  inftrument  juft  defcribed,  however,  is  yet  lefs  commo¬ 
dious  than  the  following  one  ;  becaufe,  though  the  holes  be  ever 
lo  fmall,  yet  they  will  ftill  take  in  too  great  a  fpace  to  determine 
the  point  of  level  precifely. 

The  inftrument  alluded  to  confifts  of  an  air-level,  with  te¬ 
lefcope  fights.  This  level  (fig.  2.)  is  like  the  laft  ;  with  this 
difference,  that,  inftead  of  plain  fights,  it  carries  a  telefcope  to 
determine  exactly  a  point  of  level  at  a  good  diltance.  The  te¬ 
lefcope  is  a  little  brafs  tube,  about  15  inches  long,  fattened  on 
the  fame  ruler  as  the  level.  At  the  end  of  the  tube  of  the  te¬ 
lefcope,  marked  1,  enters  the  little  tube  1,  carrying  the  eye- 
glafs  and  an  hair  horizontally  placed  in  the  focus  of  theobjeft- 
glafs,  2  ;  which  little  tube  may  be  drawn  out,  or  puttied  into 
t  he  great  one,  for  adj  Lifting  the  telefcope  to  different  fights  :  at 
the  other  end  of  the  telelcope  is  placed  the  objeft-glafs.  The 
ferew  5,  is  for  railing  or  lowering  the  little  fork,  for  carrying 
the  hair,  and  making  it  agree  with  the  bubble  of  air  when  the 
inftrument  is  level;  and  the  ferew  4,  is  for  making  the  bubble 
of  air,  D  or  E,  agree  with  the  telefcope  :  the  whole  is  fitted  to 
a  ball  and  focket.  M.  Huygens  is  laid  to  be  the  firft  inventor 
of  this  level ;  which  has  this  advantage,  that  it  may  be  inverted 
by  turning  the  ruler  and  telefcope  half  round ;  and  if  then  the 
hair  cut  the  fame  point  that  it  did  before,  the  operation  is  juft. 

It  may  be  oblerved,  that  one  may  add  a  telefcope  to  any 
kind  of  level,  by  applying  it  upon,  or  parallel  to,  the  bafe  or 
ruler,  when  there  is  occafion  to  take  the  level  of  remote  objefts. 

Dr.  Del'aguliers  contrived  an  inftrument,  by  which  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  level  of  two  places,  which  could  not  be  taken  in  lefs 
than  four  or  five  days  with  the  beft  telefcope-levels,  may  be 
taken  in  as  few  hours.  The  inftrument  is  as  follows  :  To  the 
ball  C  (fig- 3.)  is  joined  a  recurve  tube  BA,  with  a  very  fine 
bore,  and  a  fmall  bubble  at  top  A,  whofe  upper  part  is  open. 
It  is  evident  from  the  make  of  this  inftrument,  that  if  it  be  in¬ 
clined  in  carrying,  no  prejudice  will  be  done  to  the  liquor, 
which  will  always  be  right  both  in  the  ball  and  tube  when  the 
inftrument  is  fet  upright.  If  the  air  at  C  be  fo  expanded  with 
heat,  as  to  drive  the  liquor  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  cavity  A 
will  receive  the  liquor,  which  will  come  down  again  and  fettle 
at  D,  or  near  it,  according  to  the  level  of  the  place  where  the 
inftrument  is,  as- foon  as  the  air  at  C  returns  to  the  fame  tem¬ 
perament  as  to  heat  and  cold.  To  preferve  the  fame  degree  of 


heat,  when  tbs  different  obfervations  are  made,  the  machine 
fixed  in  a  tin  veffel  EF,  filled  with  water  up  to  g  b,  above  the 
ball,  and  a  very  fenfible  thermometer  has  alfo  its  ball  under 
water,  that  one  may  obferve  the  ’liquor  at  D,  in  each  experi¬ 
ment,  when  the  thermometer  Hands  at  the.  fame  height  as 
before.  The  water  is  poured  out  when  the  inftrument  is  car¬ 
ried ;  which  one  may  do  conveniently  by  means  of  the  wooden 
frame,  which  is  fet  upright  by  the  three  ferews,  S,  S,  S,  fig.  4. 
and  a  line  and  plummet  P  P,  fig.  5.  At  the  back  part  of  the 
wooden  frame,  from  the  piece  at  top  K,  hangs  the  plummet  P, 
over  a  brafs  point  at  N ;  M  m  are  brackets  to  make  the  upright 
board  K  N  continue  at  right  angles  with  the  horizontal  one  at  N. 
Fig.  6.  ,’repreients  a  front  view  of  the  machine,  fuppofing  the 
fore  part  of  the  tin-vefiel  tranfparent ;  and  here  the  brafs-f'oeket 
of  the  recurve-tube,  into  which  the  ball  is  lcrewed,  has  two 
wings  at  I  I,  fixed  to  the  bottom,  that  the  ball  may  not  break 
the  tube  by  its  endeavour  to  emerge  when  the  water  is  poured- 
in  as  high  as  g  b. 

After  the  Doftor  bad  contrived  this  machine,  he  confidered, 
that  as  the  tube  is  of  a  very  fmall  bore,  if  the  liquor  fliould  rife 
into  the  ball  at  A  (fig.  3.)  in  carrying  the  inftrument  from  one 
place  to  another,  fome  of  it  would  adhere  to  the  fides  or  the  ball 
A,  and  upon  its  defeent  in  making  the  experiment,  fo  much 
might  be  left  behind,  that  the  liquor  would  not  be  high  enough 
at  D  to  fhow  the  difference  of  the  level  :  therefore,  to  prevent 
that  inconveniency,  he  contrived  a  blank  ferew,  to  lliut  up  the 
hole  at  A,  as  foon  as  one  experiment  is  made,  that,  in  carrying 
the  machine,, the  air  in  A  may  balance  that  in  C,  fo  that  the 
liquor  fhall  not  run  up  and  down  the  tube,  whatever  degree  of 
heat  and  cold  may  aft  upon  the  inftrument,  in  going  from  one 
place  to  another.  Now,  becaufe  one  experiment  may  be  made 
in  the  morning,  the  water  may  be  fo  cold,  that  when  a  feconeb 
experiment  is  made  at  noon  the  water  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
lame  degree  of  cold  it  had  in  the  morning  ;  therefore,  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  firft  experiment,  warm  water  muft  be  mixed  with  the 
cold,  and  when  the  water  has  flood  for  fome  time,  before  it 
comes  to  be  as  cold  as  it  is  likely  to  be  at  the  warmeft  part  of 
that  day,  obferve  and  fet  down  the  degree  of  the  thermometer 
at  which  the  fpirit  Hands,  and  likewil'e  the  degree  of  the  water 
in  the  barometer  at  D  ;  then  ferew  on  the  cape  at  A,  pour  out 
the  water,  and  carry  the  inftrument  to  the  place  whofe  level 
you  would  know  ;  then  pour  in  your  water,  and  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  come  to  the  fame  degree  as  before,  open  the  ferew 
at  top,  and  obferve  the  liquor  in  the  barometer. 

The  Doftor's  fcale  for  the  barometer  is  ten  inches  long,  and. 
divided  into  tenths  ;  fo  that  fuch  an  inftrument  will  ferve  for 
any  heights  not  exceeding  ten  feet,  each  tenth  of  an  inch  an- 
fwering  to  a  foot  in  height. 

The  Doftor  made  no  allowance  for  the  decreafe  of  denfity  in. 
the  air,  becaufe  he  did  not  propofe  this  machine  for  meafuring 
mountains  (though,  with  a  proper  allowance  for  the  decreafing 
denfity  of  the  air,  it  will  do  very  well),  but  for  heights  that 
want  to  be  known  in  gardens,  plantations,  and  the  conveyance 
of  water,  where  an  experiment  that  anfwers  two  or  three  feet  in 
a  diftance  of  20  miles,  will  render  this  a  very  ufeful  inftrument. 

Artillery  Foot- Level  is  in  form  of  a  fquare,  having  its  two 
legs  or  branches  of  an  equal  length  ;  at  a  junfture  whereof  is 
a  little  hole,  whence  hangs  a  thread  and  plummet  playing  on 
a  perpendicular  line  in  the  middle  of  a  quadrant.  It  is  divided 
into  twice  43  degrees  from  the  middle.  Fig.  7.  pi.  6.  This 
inftrument  may  be  ufed  on  other  occafions,  by  placing  the  ends 
of  its  two  branches  on  a  plane ;  for  when  the  thread  plays  per¬ 
pendicularly  over  the  middle  divifion  of  the  quadrant,  that  plane 
is  alfuredly  level.  To  ufe  it  in  gunnery,  place  the  two  ends  on 
the  piece  of  artillery,  which  you  may  raife  to  any  propofed 
height,  by  means  of  the  plummet,  whofe  thread  will  give  the 
degree  above  the  level, 
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Carpenter  s  and  Pavior's  Level,  confiffs  of  a  long  ruler,  in 
the  middle  whereof  is  fitted,  at  right  angles,  another  fomcwhat 
bigger,  at  the  top  of  which  is  fattened  a  line,  which,  when  it 
hangs  over  a  fiducial  line  at  right  angles  with  the  bafe,  fliows 
that  the  faid  bafe  is  horizontal.  Sometimes  this  level  is  all 
of  one  board.  Fig.  8. 

Gunner  s  Level,  for  levelling  cannons  and  mortars,  confifis 
of  a  triangular  brafs  plate,  about  four  inches  high,  fig.  9.  pi.  6. 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  portion  of  a  circle,  divided  into  45' 
degrees ;  which  number  is  fuificient  for  the  higheft  elevation  of 
cannons  and  mortars,  and  for  giving  fhot  the  greatefi  range: 
on  the  centre  of  this  fegment  of  a  circle  is  ferewed  a  piece  of 
brafs,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  fixed  or  ferewed  at  plea- 
fure  :  the  end  of  this  piece  of  brafs  is  made  fo  as  to  ferve  for  a 
plummet  and  index,  in  order  to  (how  the  different  degrees  of 
elevation  of  pieces  of  artillery.  This  inffrument  has  alfo  a  brafs 
foot,  to  fet  upon  cannons  or  mortars,  fo  as,  when  thofe  pieces 
are  horizontal,  the  inffrument  will  be  perpendicular.  The 
foot  of  this  inffrument  is  to  be  placed  on  the  piece  to  be  ele¬ 
vated,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  point  of  the  plummet  may 
fall  on  the  proper  degree :  this  is  what  they  call  levelling  the  piece. 

Mafon's  Level,  is  compofed  of  three  rules,  fo  joined  as  to 
form  an  ifofceles-reftangle,  fomevvhat  like  a  Roman  A;  at 
the  vertex  whereof  is  fattened  a  thread,  from  which  hangs  a 
plummet,  that  paffes  over  a  fiducial  line,  marked  in  the  middle 
of  the  bafe,  when  the  thing  to  which  the  level  is  applied  is 
horizontal  ;  but  declines  from  the  mark,  when  the  thing  is 
lower  on  the  one  fide  than  on  the  other. 

Plumb  Level,  that  which  {hows  the  horizontal  lines  by 
means  of  another  line  perpendicular  to  that  deferibed  by  a 
plummet  or  pendulum.  This  inffrument,  fig.  10.  pi.  6,  con- 
fiffs  of  two  legs  or  branches,  joined  together  at  right  angles, 
whereof  that  which  carries  the  thread  and  plummet  is  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long ;  the  thread  is  hung  towards  the  top  of 
the  branch,  at  the  point  2.  The  middle  of  the  branch  where 
the  thread  paffes  is  hollow,  fo  that  it  may  hang  free  every 
where  :  but  towards  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  little  blade 
of  filver,  whereon  is  drawn  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  tele- 
fcope,  the  faid  cavity  is  covered  by  two  pieces  of  brafs,  making 
as  it  were  a  kind  of  cafe,  left  the  wind  fhould  agitate  the 
thread  ;  for  which  reafon  the  filver  blade  is  covered  with  a  glafs 
G,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  feen  when  the  thread  and  p'um- 
Tnet  play  upon  the  perpendicular :  the  telcfcope  is  faftened  to 
the  other  branch  of  the  inffrument,  and  is  about  two  feet  long; 
having  an  hair  placed  horizontally  acrofs  the  focus  of  the 
obje£t-glafs,  which  determines  the  point  of  the  level.  The 
telefcope  muff  be  fitted  at  right  angles  to  the  perpendicular. 
It  has  a  ball  and  foeftet,  by  which  it  is  faftened  to  the  foot,  and 
was  invented  by  M.  Picard. 

Reflcfting  Level,  that  made  by  means  of  a  pretty  long  fur- 
face  of  water  reprefenting  the  fame  objedf  inverted  which  we 
fee  eredted  by  the  eye,  fo  that  the  point  where  thefe  two  ob¬ 
jects  appear  to  meet  is  a  level  with  the  place  where  the  furface 
of  the  water  is  found.  This  is  the  invention  of  M.  Marriotte. 
There  is  another  refieffing  level  confiding  of  a  mirror  of  fteel, 
or  the  like,  well  polifhed,  and  placed  a  little  before  the  objedt- 
glafs  of  a  telefcope,  fufpended  perpendicularly.  This  mirror 
muff  make  an  angle  of  430  with  the  telefcope,  in  which  cafe 
the  perpendicular  line  of  the  faid  telefcope  is  converted  into  a 
horizontal  line,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  line  of  level.  This 
is  the  invention  of  M.  Caffini. 

Water- Level,  that  which  fhows  the  horizontal  line  by 
means  of  a  furface  of  water  or  other  liquor  ;  founded  on  this 
principle,  that  water  always  places  itfclf  level.  The  moll 
Ample  is  made  of  a  long  wooden  trough  or  canal,  whofe  Tides 
are  parallel  to  the  bafe  ;  fo  that  being  equally  filled  with  water, 


its  furface  fhows  the  line  of  level.  This  is  the  chorobates  of 
the  ancients.  Sec  Chorubata  It  is  alfo  made  with  two 
cups  fitted  to  the  two  ends  of  a  pipe,  three  or  four  feet  long, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  means  whereof  the  water  com¬ 
municates  from  the  one  to  the  other  cup  ;  and  this  pipe  being 
moveable  on  its  ftand  by  means  of  a  ball  and  locket,  when  the 
two  cups  become'  equally  full  of  water,  their  two  lurfaces 
mark  the  line  of  level. 

This  inffrument,  inftead  of  cups,  may  alfo  be  made  with 
two  fhort  cylinders  of  glafs  three  or  four  inches  long,  faftened 
to  each  extreme  of  the  pipe  with  wax  or  maftic.  Into  the  pipe 
is  poured  fome  common  or  coloured  water,  which  fliows  itfelf 
through  the  cylinders,  by  means  whereof  the  line  of  level  is 
determined  ;  the  height  of  the  water,  with  refpedt  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  being  always  the  fame  in  both  cylinders  :  this 
level,  though  very  fimple,  is  yet  very  commodious  for  levelling 
fmall  diitances. 

Level  of  Mr.  Huygens's  invention ,  confifts  of  a  telefcope 
a,  pi.  6.  fig.  11.  in  form  of  a  cylinder,  going  through  a 
ferrule,  in  which  it  is  faftened  by  the  middle.  This  ferrule  has 
two  Hat-  branches  b  b,  one  above,  and  the  other  below ;  at- 
the  ends  whereof  are  faftened  little  moving  pieces,  which  carry 
two  rings,  by  one  of  which  the  telefcope  is  fufpended  to  an 
hook  at  the  end  of  the  ferew  3,  and  by  the  other  a  pretty 
heavy  weight  is  fufpended,  in  order  to  keep  the  telefcope  in 
eequilibrio.  This  weight  hangs  in  the  box  5,  which  is  almoft. 
filled  with  linfeed  oil,  oil  of  walnuts,  or  other  matter  that  will 
not  eafily  coagulate,  for  more  aptly  fettling  the  balance  of  the 
weight  and  telefcope.  The  inffrument  carries  two  telefcopes 
clofe  and  very  parallel  to  each  other;  the  eye-glafs  of  the  one 
being  againft  the  objett  glafs  of  the  other,  that  one  may  fee 
each  way  without  turning  the  level.  In  the  focus  of  the  objeft- 
glafs  of  each  telefcope  muft  a  little  hair  be  {trained  horizon¬ 
tally,  to  be  raifed  and  lowered  as  occafion  requires  by  a  little 
ferew.  If  the  tube  of  the  telefcope  be  not  found  level  when 
fufpended,  a  ferrule  or  ring,  4,  is  put  on  it,  and  is  to  be  Hid 
along  till  it  fixes  to  a  level.  The  hook  on  which  the  inffru¬ 
ment  is  hung  is  fixed  to  a  flat  wooden  crofs ;  at  the  ends  of 
each  arm  whereof  there  is  a  hook  ferving  to  keep  the  telefcope 
from  too  much  agitation  in  ufing  or  carriage.  To  the  faid  fiat 
crofs  is  applied  another  hollow  one,  that  ferves  as  a  cafe  for 
the  inffrument ;  but  the  two  ends  are  left  open,  that  the  tele-  - 
fcope  may  be  fecured  from  the  weather  and  always  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  ufed.  The  foot  of  this  inffrument  is  a  round  brats 
plate,  to  which  are  faftened  three  brafs  ferrules,  moveable  by 
means  of  joints  whereon  are  put  ftaves,  and  on  this  foot  is 
placed  the  box.  Fig.  12.  marked  I,  is  a  balance-level,  which 
being  fufpended  by  the  ring,  the  two  fights,  when  in  eequilibrio, 
will  be  horizontal,  or  in  a  level. 

Spirit  Level.  The  moft  accurate  levelling  inffrument,  and 
that  pofiefted  of  the  greateft  eflential  advantages  in  ufe,  is  the 
fpirit-level ;  which  was  firft  conftrufted  by  the  late  Mr.  Sifforf, 
and  to  which  fome  fmall  additions  and  improvements  have  been 
fince  made.  The  following  is  a  defeription  of  one  of  the  beft 
of  thefe  levels,  as  made  by  the  principal  mathematical  inffru¬ 
ment  makers.  Fig.  1 3.  in  pi.  6.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the 
inffrument  mounted  on  its  complete  ftaves,  copied  (except  the 
letters)  from  Mr.  Adams’s  Graphical  Eflays,  Plate  xvii.  fig.  3; 
The  telefcope  (ABC)  is  made  from  15  inches  to  2  feet  in 
length,  as  may.  be  required.  It  is  achromatic,  of  the  bett 
kind,  and  fliows  the  objects  ereift.  In  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
glafles  are  exceedingly  fine  crofs  wires,  the  interfeftion'of  which 
is  evidently  thown  to  be  perfe£tly  in  the  axis  of  the  tube ;  for 
by  turning  it  round  on  its  two  fupporters  DE,  and  looking 
through  the  telefcope,  the  interfe6\ion  of  the  wires  will  con- 
ftantly  cut  the  fame  part  of  the  ebjedi  viewed.  By  turning. 
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the  ferew  a  at  the  fide  of  the  telefcope,  the  objeft-glafs  at  g  is 
moved ;  and  thus  the  telefcope  is  exaftly  adapted  to  the  eye. 
If  tliefe  crofs  wires  are  at  any  time  out  of  their  adjuftment, 
which  is  difcovered  by  their  interfeftion  not  cutting  the  fame 
part  of  the  objeft  during  the  revolution  of  the  telefcope  on  its 
axis,  thej'  are  eafily  adjufted  by  means  of  the  four  fcrews  bbb, 
placed  on  the  telefcope  about  an  inch  from  the  end  for  the  eye. 
Thefe  fcrews  aft  in  perpendicular  directions  to  one  another,  by 
xm i'cre wing  one  and  tightening  the  other  oppofite  to  the  wire, 
fo  that,  if  connected  with  it,  it  may  be  moved  either  way  at 
pleafure ;  and  in  this  manner  the  other  wire  perpendicular 
to  it  may  be  moved,  and  thus  the  interfeftion  of  the  wires 
brought  exaCtly  in  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

To  the  telefcope  is  fixed,  by  two  imall  fcrews  cc,  the  level 
tube  containing  the  fpirits,  with  a  fmall  bubble  of  air:  This 
bubble  of  air,  when  the  inftrument  is  well  adjufted,  will  fettle 
exactly  in  the  fame  place,  in  or  near  the  middle  of  its  tube, 
'whether  the  telefcope  be  reverfed  or  not  on  the  fupporters, 
which  in  this  cafe  are  kept  unmoved. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  axis  of  the  telefcope,  or  the  inter¬ 
feftion  of  the  wires,  as  before  Ihow.n,  mull  be  in  this  cafe 
truly  level.  In  this  facile  mode  of  adjullment  confifts  the  new 
improvement  of  the  inftrument  ;  and  it  is  hereby  capable  of 
being  adjufted  by  only  one  ftation  and  one  objeft,  which  will 
at  the  fame  time  determine  it  to  be  in  a  true  level.  If  by 
change  oP  weather,  accident,  or  ctherwife,  the  inftrument 
fliould  have  loft  its  level  adjuftment  or  ftate,  it  may  thus  be 
readily  reltored  and  readjufted  at  the  firft  ftation ;  which  is  an 
advantage  none  of  the  inllruments  formerly  made  have  been 
capable  of.  The  two  fupporters  D  E,  on  which  the  level  refts 
and  turns,  are  fhaped  like  the  letter  Y.  The  telefcope  refts 
within  the  upper  part  of  them  ;  and  the  inner  fides  of  each  of 
thefe  Ys  are  tangents  to  the  cylindric  tube  of  the  telefcope, 
which  is  turned  to  a  true  cylinder,  and  each  touches  it  but  at 
one  place  Only. 

The  lower  end  of  thefe  fupporters  are  inferted  into  a  ftrong 
brafs  plate  (FE),  and  fo  as  to  ftand  perpendicularly  on  it. 
One  is  kept  fait  by  a  tightening  ferew  G,  and  to  the  other  is 
applied  a  fine  threaded  tcrew  H,  to  adjuft  the  tube  when  on 
its  fupporters  to  a  true  level.  To  the  fupporter  D  Is  fometimes 
applied  a  line  of  tangents  as  far  as  12  degrees,  in  order  to  take 
an  angle  of  depreftion  or  elevation  to  that  extent.  Between 
the  fupporters  is  alfo  fometimes  fixed  a  compafs-box  I,  divided 
into  360  degrees,  and  again  into  four  go0-,  having  a  centre 
pin  and  needle,  and  trigger,  at  d,  to  throw  oft'  the  needle  from 
the  centre  when  not  ufed;  fo  in  this  manner  it  conftitutes  a 
perfeft  circumferenter,  connected  with  all  the  foregoing  im¬ 
provements.  This  plate  is  fixed  on  a  conical  brafs  ferrule  K, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  bell- metal  fruftum  of  a  cone  at  top  of 
the  brafs  head  of  the  .ftaves,  having  a  ball  and  focket,  with 
three  bell-metal  joints,  two  ftrong  brafs  parallel  plates  L  L, 
the  four  fcrews  e.eee  for  adjufting  the  horizontal  motion,  a 
regulating  ferew  M  to  this  motion,  and  a  fattening  ferew  N. 
to  lighten  it  on  the  cone  when  neceflary.  The  fattening  ferew 
N,  and  the  regulating  lcrcw  M,  by  which  the  whole  inftru¬ 
ment  is  moved  with  accuracy  through  a  fmall  fpace  in  an 
horizontal  direftion,  was  an  addition  of  Mr.  Bamfden’s. 

The  manner  of  adjujlmg  the  fpirit-level  at  the  frft,  fation. 
The  whole  level  being  now  placed  fteadily  on  its  ftaves,  it 
muft  be  rendered  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  telefcope  before 
you  adjult  the  horizontal  motion.  To  this  end  the  telefcope 
muft  be  placed  in  a  line  with  two  of  the  fcrews  ee,  and  then 
levelled  thereby  till  the  bubble  of  air  in  the  fpirit-tube  keeps 
its  pofition  in  the  middle,  while  turned  about  to  three  points, 
ipskin.g  nearly  right  angles  at  the  centre  to  one  another. 


The  horizontal  motion  being  thus  adjufted,  the  xlms  ff  of 
the  Ys  are  to  be  opened,  the  telefcope  taken  oft'  and  laid  the 
contrary  way  upon  the  fupporters.  If  the  bubble  of  air  then 
refts  exactly  the  fame,  the  level  and  telefcope  are  adjufted 
rightly  to  one  another  ;  but  if  the  bubble  does  not  remain  the 
fame,  the  end  to  which  the  air  bubble  goes  muft  be  noticed, 
and  the  diftance  of  it  from  the  telefcope  altered  ;  corre&ing 
one  half  the  error  by  the  fcrews  cc,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
fcrews  e  e. 

Now  the  interfe&ion  of  the  wires  being  direfted  to  any 
diftant  objeft,  it  may  be  one  of  the  vanes  of  the  ftaves  here¬ 
after  detcribed  :  if  they  continue  to  be  againft  it  precifely  while 
the  telefcope  is  turned  round  on  its  Ys,  it  prove?,  as  before 
mentioned,  that  the  axis  of  the  telefcope  coincides  with  the 
interfeftion  of  the  wires,  and  that  the  inftrument  will  give  the 
true  level  direftion. 

The  operation  of  levelling  being  of  a  very  accurate  and  im¬ 
portant  nature,  and  the  beft  inftrument  when  out  of  its  adjuft¬ 
ment  being  of  little  ufe,  it  is  quite  neceflary  that  every  perfon 
ufing  fuch  an  inftrument  fhould  have  it  readily  in  his  power  to 
correft  it ;  and  the  one  above  deferibed  appears  to  be  the  belt 
adapted  for  that  purpofe  of  any  hitherto  contrived. 

LEVELLING  may  be  defined,  the  art  which  inftrufts  us 
in  finding  how  much  higher  or  lower  any  given  point  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth  is  than  another;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
difference  in  their  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The 
praftice  of  levelling  therefore  confifts,  1.  In  finding  and  mark¬ 
ing  two  or  more  points  that  (hall  be  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  whofe  centre  is  that  of  the  earth.  1.  In  comparing  the 
points  thus  found  with  other  points,  to  afeertain  the  difference 
in  their  diftances  from  the  earth’s  centre. 

With  regard  to  the  theory  of  levelling,  we  muft:  obferve, 
that  a  plumb-line,  hanging  freely  in  the  air,  points  direftly 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth;  and  a  line  drawn  at  right 
angles,  crofting  the  direftion  of  the  plumb-line,  and  touching 
the  earth’s  furface,  is  a  true  level  only  in  that  particular  fpot ; 
but  if  this  line  which  croffes  the  plumb  be  continued  for  any 
confiderable  length,  it  will  rife  above  the  earth’s  furface,  and 
the  apparent  level  will  be  above  the  true  one,  becaufe  the  earth 
is  globular;  and  this  rifing  will  be  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance 
to  which  the  faid  right  line  is  produced  ;  that  is  to  fay,  how¬ 
ever  much  it  is  raifed  above  the  earth’s  furface  at  one  mile’s 
diftance,  it  will  rife  four  times  as  much  at  the  diftance  of  two 
miles,  nine  times  at  the  diftance  of  three,  &c.  This  is  owing 
to  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  rifing  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  the  true  and  apparent  levels  ;  the  real  curve  of 
the  earth  being  the  true  level,  and  the  tangent  to  it  the  apparent 
level.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  lefs  diftance  we  take  betwixt 
any  two  ftations,  the  truer  will  be  our  operations  in  levelling; 
and  fo  foon  does  the  diffeience  betwixt  the  true  and  apparent 
levels  become  perceptible,  that  it  is  neceftary  to  make  an 
allowance  for  it  if  the  diftance  betwixt  the  two  ftations  exceeds 
two  chains  in  length.  The  following  infallible  rule  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  allowance  to  be  made,  is  drawn  from  “  Leach's 
Inland  Navigation.” 

“  Multiply  the  number  of  Gunter’s  decimal  ftatute  chains 
that  are  contained  in  length  between  any  two  ftations  where  the 
levels  are  to  be  taken  by  itfelf,  and  the.  produft  arifing  there¬ 
from  again  by  124;  which  is  a  common  multiplier  for  all 
manner  of  diftances  for  this  purpofe  on  account  ot  the  earth’s 
curvature:  then  divide  the  lecond  produft  arifing  therefrom  by 
100,000  ;  or,  which  is  alfo  the  fame,  with  the  dafh  of  the  pen 
cut  off  five  figures  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  produft,  and 
what  remains  on  the  left  fide  is  inches,  and  the  five  figures  cut 
oft  decimal  parts  of  an  Inch.” 
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"Hie  following  is  A  Table  of  Curvature  of  the  Earth,  and  ftiows 
the  quantity  below  the  apparent  level  at  the  end  of  every 
number  of  chains  to  ioo. 
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Levelling  is  either  fimple  or  compound.  The  former  is 
when  the  level  points  are  determined  from  one  ftation,  whether 
the  level  be  fixed  at  one  of  the  points  or  between  them.  Com¬ 
pound  levelling  is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  many 
fimple  operations. 

An  example  of  fimple  levelling  is  given  in  pi.  7.  fig.  i. 
where  A  B  are  the  ftation-points  of  the  level ;  C  D  the  two 
points  afeertained.  Let  the  height 

Feet.  Inches. 

From  A  to  C  be  •  -  6  o  o 

From  B  to  D  be  -  900 

The  difference  -  3  0  0 

ftiows  that  B  is  three  feet  lower  than  A. 

If  the  ftation-points  of  the  level  are  above  the  line  of  fight,  as 
in  fig.  2.  and  the  diftance  from  A  to  C  be  fix  feet,  and  from  B 
to  D  nine  feet,  the  difference  will  ftill  be  three  feet  which  B  is 
higher  than  A. 

As  an  example  of  compound  levelling,  fuppofe  it  were  re¬ 
quired  to  know  the  difference  of  height  between  the  point  Aon 
the  river  Zome,  and  N  on  the  river  Belann,  fig.  3.  (As  our 
author  could  find  no  fatisfadlory  examples  in  any  Englifh 
author,  he  copied  this  and  the  following  ones  from  M.  le 
Febure.)  In  this  operation  ftakes  fhould  be  driven  down  at  A 
and  N,  exadtly  level  with  the  lurface  of  the  Water;  and  thefc 
ftakes  fhould  be  fo  fixed,  that  they  may  not  be  changed  until  the 
whole  operation  be  finifhed  :  a  plan  of  the  ground  between  the 
two  rivers  fhould  then  be.  made,  by  which  it'  will  be  difeovered, 
that  the  fhorteft  way  between  the  rivers  is  by  the  dotted  line 
AC,  CH,  HN  ;  from  whence  alfo  the  number  of  ftations 
neceffary  to  be  taken  will  be  determined.  The  operator  will 
alfo  be  enabled  to  diftribute  them  properly  according  to  the 
nature  and  fituation  of  the  ground.  Ip  the  figure  12.  ltations 
are  marked.  Stakes  ought-then  to  be  driven  in  at  the  limits  of 
each  ftation,  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  They  ought  to  be  about  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  ground,  and  driven  18  inches  into  it. 
Stakes  fhould  alfo  be  driven  in  at  each  ftation  of  the  inftru- 
ment,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  Sec. 

The  operation  may  be  begun  in  the  following  manner:  I.et 
the  firft  ftation  be  at  i,  equally  diftant  from  the  two  points  A 
and  B,  which  themfelves  are  diftant  166  yards.  Write  down 
then  in  one  column  the  firft  limit  A  ;  in  another,  the  number 
el  feet,  inches,  and  tenths;  with  the  points  of.fight  indicated  on 
VoL.  V. 
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the  ftation-ftaff  at  A,  viz.  7 .6.  o.  In  the  third  column',  the. 
feeond  limit  B ;  in  the  fourth,  the  height  indicated  at  the 
ft  a  lion  fiaft  B,  viz.  .6.  o.  o.  Laftly,  in  the  fifth  column,  the 
diftance  from  one  ftation-ftaff  to  the  other  ;  which  in  .this  cafe 
is  1 66  yards.  Remove  now  the  level  to  the  point  marked  2, 
which  is  in  the  middle  between  B  and  C,  the  two  places  where 
the  ftation-flaves  are  to  be  held;  obferving  that  B,  which  was 
the  feeond  limit  in  the  former  operation,  is  the  firft  in  this. 
Then  write  down  the  c-bferved  heights  as  before  ;  in  the  firft 
column  B  ;  in  the  feeond  4.  6.  o  ;  in  the  third  C  ;  in  the  fourth 
5.  6.  2. ;  in  the  fifth  560,  the  diftance  between  B  and  C. 

It  being  impoflible,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  at  the  third  ftation,  to  place  the  inftrument  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  ftation-ftaves,  find  the  mod  convenient 
point  as  at  3  ;  then  meafure  exa£lly  how  far  this  is  from 
each  ftation -HafF,  arid  you  v/ill  find  that  from  3  to  C  is  1C0 
yards  ;  from  3  to  D,  80  yards  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
operation  will  be  as  in  the  preceding  ftation. 

In  the  fourth  operation,  we  mull  endeavour  to  compenfate 
for  any  error  which  might  have  happened  in  the  laft.  Mark 
out,  therefore,  80  yards  from  the  ftation-ftaff  I)  to  the  point  4; 
and  x6o  yards  from  4  to  E ;  and  this  muft  be  carefully  attended 
to,  as  by  luch  competifations  the  work  may  be  much  facilitated. 
Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  eight  remaining  ftations, 
obferving  to  enter  every  thing  in  its  proper  column  ;  and  when  , 
the  whole  is  finifhed,  add  the  fums  of  each  column  together, 
and  then  fubtradl  the  Idler  from  the  greater :  the  difference, 
which  in  the  prefent  care  is  5.  4.  8.  ftiows  the  ground  at  N  to 
be  thus  much  lower  than  the  ground  at  A. 

To  obtain  aWc&ion  of  this  level,  draw  the  dotted  line  00,  fig. 
4.  either  above  or  below  the  plan  ;  which  may  be  taken  for  the 
level  or  horizontal  line.  Let  fall  then  perpendiculars  upon  this 
line  from  all  the  ftation-points  and  places  where  the  ftation- 
ftaves  were  fixed.  Beginning  now  at  A,  fet  off  7  feet  6  inches 
upon  the  line  from  A  to  a  :  for  the  height  of  the  ievel-point  de¬ 
termined  on  the  fiaft  at  this  place,  draw  a  line  through  a  parallel 
to  the  dotted  line  0  0,  which  will  cut  the  third  perpendicular  at 
b ,  the  feeond  ftation-ftaff.  Set  oft’  from  this  point  downwards 
fix  feet  to  B,  which  fhows  the  feeond  limit  of  the  firft  opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  ground  at  B  is  one  foot  fix  inches  higher 
than  at  A  :  place  your  inftrument  between  thefe  two  lines  at 
the  height  of  the  level  line,  and  trace  the  ground  according  to 
its  different  heights.  Row  fet  off’,  on  the  feeond  ftation-tlafl' 
B,  four  feet  fix  inches  to  C,  the  height  determined  by  the  level 
at  the  feeond  ftation ;  and  from  C  draw  a  Une  parallel  to  0  0, 
which  will  cut  the  fifth  perpendicular  at  d,  the  third  ftation-ftaff. 
From  this  point  fet  off  5  feet  6  inches  -7S  downwards  to  C, 
which  will  be  our  feeond  limit  with  refpedl  to  the  preceding  one, 
and  the  third  with  relpedl  to  the  firft.  Then  draw  your  inftru¬ 
ment  in  the  middle  between  B  and  C,  and  delineate  the  ground 
wilh  its  inequalities.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  from  ftation 
to  ftation,  till  you  arrive  at  the  laft  N,  arid  you  will  have  the 
profile  of  the  ground  over  which  the  level  was  taken. 

This  method  anfwers  very  well  where  only  a  general  profile 
of  the  different  ftations  is  required  ;  but  where  it  is  neceffarv 
to  have  an  cxafl  detail  of  the  ground  between  the  limits,  wc 
muft  then  go  to  work  more  particularly.  Suppofe,  therefore, 
the  level  to  have  been  taken  from  A  to  N  by  another  route, 
but  on  more  uniform  ground,  in  order  to  foim  a  canal  marked 
O,  ff,  R,  S,  T,  U,  X,  Y.  Draw  at  pleaflire  a  line  Z,  Y, 
fig.  5.  to  reprefent  the  level,  and  regulate  tire  reft  ;  then  let 
fall  on  this  line  perpendiculars  to  reprefent  the  Haves  at  the 
limits  of  caqh  ftation,  taking  care  that  they  be  fixed  accurate¬ 
ly  at  their  refpeelive  diftances  from  each  other.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  extreme  limits,  in  this  cafe,  ought  to  be  the 
fame  as  in  the  former,  viz.  5  feet  4  inches  -f~.  Set  off  this 
meafure  upon  the  perpendicular  0  the  firft  limit ;  and  frem  #. 
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prolonging  the  perpendicular,  mark  off  at  a  the  height,  deter¬ 
mined  at  the  firft  ftation-ftaff ;  then  do  the  fame  with  th<j 
fecond  and  third,  and  fo  on  with  the  following,  till  this  part'of 
the  work  is  finifbed  :  there  remains  then  only  to  delineate  in 
detail  the  ground  between  the  ftation-ftaves,  the  distances  in 
this  example  being  affirmed  larger  on  account  of  the  detail. 

To  obtain  the  fedtion  of  the  ground  between  O  and  P,  place 
vour  inflrument  at  one  of  the  limits,  as  P,  fixing  it  fo  that  the 
crofs  hairs  may  anfvver  to  the  point;  C;  then  look  towards  the 
firft  limit  0,  raifing  or  deprefling  the  vane  till  it  coincides  with 
the  interfeftion  of  the  crofs  hairs  ;  and  the  line  of  fight  from 
one  point  to  the  other  will  mark  the  level  or  horizontal  line 

To  fet  off  the  height  of  the  brink  of  the  river  above  the  firft 
limit,  drive  a  flake  down  clofe  to  the  ground  at  a ;  and  place 
your  ftation-fl  aft  upon  it,  obferving  where  the  hairs  interjfeft 
the  vane,  which  will  be  at  4  feet  10  inches;  then,  laying  off 
upon  the  line  os  the  diftance  from  the  firft  to  the  laft  flake,  let 
fall  from  thence  a  perpendicular,  and  fit  off  thereon  4  10.  o  to 
a,  which  gives  the  height  at  the  firft  flake  ;  or,  which  is  the 
fame,  the  height  from  the  edge  of  the  river  above  the  furfaee 
of  the  water,  as  is  evident  from  the  feClion.  Drive  a  fecond 
flake  at  6  in  a  line  between  the  limits;  place  the  ftation-ftaff 
upon  this  flake,  and  obferve  the  height  4.  6.  interfered  by  the 
crofs  hairs,  the  inflrument  ftill  remaining  in  the  fame  iituation. 
Set  off  on  the  level-line  the  diftance  from  the  firft  flake  <7  to  the 
fecond  b  •,  and  then  let  fall  a  perpendicular,  and  mark  upon 
it  4.  6  to  b,  which  gives  the  height  of  the  ground  at  this  place. 

The  fmair  hollow  c  is  marked  out  by  driving  down  a  third 
flake  even  with  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  it  ate  ;  but  the 
cxa£l  diftance  of  the  fecond  flake  b  from  the  third  c,  mull  be 
marked  upon  the  level  line  :  then  let  fall  a  perpendicular  from 
/,  and  fet  off  upon  it  6.  8.  o,  pointed  out  by  the  crofs  hairs  on 
the  ftaff,  which  determines  the  depth  of  the  hollow',  as  appears 
from  the  figure.  As  the  difiances  berween  the  flakes  are  now 
very  Ihort,  they  can  eafily  be  marked  by  the  operator,  who 
can  fettle  any  little  inequalities  by  a  comparifon  with  thofe 
already  afeertained.  Proceed  thus  with  the  other  ftations  till 
you  arrive  at  the  laft,  and  you  will  always  obtain  an  accurate 
feftion  of  your  work  ;  by  which  it  is  eafy  to  form  a  juft  efti- 
mation  of  the  land  to  be  dug  away,  in  order  to  form  the  canal, 
fey  adding  the  depth,  to  be  given  to  it. 

Fig.  6.  gives  an  example  of  compound  levelling,,  where  the 
Atuation  is  fo  fteepand  mountainous,  that  tire  ftaves  cannot  be 
placed  at  equal  diltances  from  the  inflrument,  or  where  it  is 
even  impoflible  to  make  a  reciprocal  levelling  from  one  ftatron 
to  the  other.  Thus  iuppofe  the  point  K  to  be  the  bottom  of 
a  bafon  where  it  is  required  to  make  a  fountain,  the  refervefr 
being  at  A;  fo  that,  in  order  to  know  the  height  to  which 
the  jet  d’eau  will  rife,  it  is  neceffary  to  know  how  high  the 
point  A  is  above  K. 

In  great  heights  fuch  as  this,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  proceed 
by  fmall  defeents,  a-s  from  A  to  D.  The  inflrument  muft  be 
adjufted  with  all  poflible  care;,  and  it  will  even  be  proper,  in 
fomepart  of  the  work,  to  ufe  a  fmaller  inflrument.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  table  of  the  different  operations  ufed  in.  making  this 
level,  it  having  been  taken  from  M.  le  Febure’s  practice. 

vrdi. 

90 
40 
350 
250 

3"5 
3co 
rooer 
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In  this  cafe  only  two  levellings  are  made  between  A  anaD, 
though  more  would  have  been  neceffary ;  but  they  are  omitted 
to  avoid  confufion.  In  the  fourth  ftation  the  height  found 
was  16  feet  8  inches;  but  on  account  of  the  great  length,  it 
was  requifite  to  reduce  the  apparent  level  to  the  true  one,  which, 
is  always  neceifary  where  the  length  is  confiderable.  At 
the  laft  limit  we  get  the  height  from  N  to  <7;  then  from  0  to 
I  ;  from  I  to  K,  fig.  7.  See.  ;  all  which  added  together,  and 
then  corrected  for  the  curvature,  gives  47  feet  3  inches.  Now, 
by  adding  each  column  together,  and  fubtracling  one  from 
the  other,  .vve  have  51  feet  9  inches  for  the  height  which  the- 
point  A  is  above  the  bottom  of  the  bafon,.  and  which  will 
caufe  the  jet  d’eau  to  rife  about  43  feet.  The  general  flection 
of  this  operation  is  fliown  at  fig.  7,  8.  but  an  exadt  profile  of 
the  mountain  is  more  difficult,  as  requiring  many  operations  5 
though  fame  of  thefe  might  be  obtained  by  measuring  from 
the  level  line  without  moving  the  inflrument. 

The  laft  example  given  by  our  author  is  likewife  from  M.  Ie 
Febure,  and  includes  a  length  of  near  five  German  miles  (25  of 
"ours)  in  a  ftraight  line,  and  9  or  10  (pt  or  30  Englifh)  includ¬ 
ing  the  turnings  and  windings.  In  this  the  declivity  of  thee 
river  Haynox  was  meafured  from  Lignebruk  to  Villebourg.  The 
firft  operation  was  to  drive  flakes  at  feveral  parts  of  the  ri  'er 
even  with  the  water’s  edge ;  the  firft  of  which  a  little  above  the 
mills  of  Lignebruk  ftiowed  the  upper  water-mark,,  and  another 
ftiowed  the  lower  water-mark  at  the  fame  mills.  Two  Hakes 
above  and  below  the  mills  of  Mazuranee,  fame-what  more  than 
half  way  between  Lignebruk  and  Villebourg,  pointed  out 
the  difference  between  high  and  low  water  there,  and  formed- 
likewife  the  third  and  fouith  limits  of  the  operation;  while  the 
flakes  above  and  below  the  mills  of  Villebourg  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  high  and  low  water,  and  likewife  formed 
the  laft  limits  of  the  operation. 

Thefe  marks  were  all  made  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  ex¬ 
actly  even  with  its  furfaee,  and  all-  made  at  the  different  parts 
of  the  ri-ver  nearly  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time.  “  The  princi¬ 
pal  limits  of  the  levelling  (fays  Mr  Adams)  being  now  deter¬ 
mined  and  fixed,  it  only  remains  to  find  the  level  between  the 
limits,  according  to  the  methods  already  pointed  out,  ufing 
every  advantage  that  may  contribute  to  rhe  fuccefs  of  the 
work,  and  at  the  fame  time  avoiding  all  obstacles  and  diffi¬ 
culties  that  may  retard  or  injure  the  operations.  The  firft  rule 
is  always  to  take  the  fnorteft  poffibie  way  from  one  limit  to 
another,  though  this  rule  ought  not  to  be  followed  if  there  ace 
confiderable  obftaclcs  in  the  way,  as  hills,  woods,,  marfny 
ground,  or  if,  by  going  afide,  any  advantage  can  be  obtained.”' 

the  prefent  cafe  it  was  found  neceffary  to  deviate  very  con- 
fiderably  from  the  general  rule,  in  order  to  take  in  feveral 
ponds,  the  furffaces  of  which  might  all  be  taken  for  a  perfedt 
level;  and  thus  levels  were  frequently  taken  acrofs  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  confiderable  way.  The  difference  of  height  between: 
the  mills  of  Lignebruk  and  Villebourg  was  at  laft  found  to  be 
about  19  feet,  indicating  a  defeent  of  not  quite  a  foot  in  a. 
mile. 

Levelling-SjVziw,  inftruments  ufed  in  levelling,  ferving  to- 
carry  the  marks  to  be  obferved,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  nrsa- 
fttre  the  heights  of  thofe  marks  from  the  ground.  -They  ufu- 
ally  confift  of  two  mahogany  ftaves  ten  feet  long,  in  two  parts* 
that  Aide  upon  one  another  to  about  5  Vo  feet,  f°r  the  more 
portable  carriage.  They  are  divided  into  1000  equal  parts, 
and  numbered  at  every  tenth  divifion  by  10,  20,  40,  &c.  to 
70007  and  on  one  fide  the  feet  and  inches  are  alfo  fometimes. 
marked.  See  pi.  6,  fig.  14.  A  vane  A  Aides  up  and  down, 
upon  each  fet  of  thefe  ftaves,  which  by  brafs  fpringsWill  flana 
at  any  part.  Thefe  vanes  are  about  to  inches  long  and  4. 
inches  broad  ;  the  breadth  is  firft  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  the  two  extremes  painted  white,  the  middle  fpace  dL 
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\ided  again  into  three  equal  parts,  which  are  hfs;  the  middle 
one  of  them  is  alfo  painted  white,  and  the  two  other  parts 
black;  and  thus  they  are  fuited  to  all  the  common  diltances. 
Thefe  vanes  have  each  a  brafs  wire  acrofs  a  fmall  fquare  ‘hole 
in  the  centre,  which  ferve  to  point  out  the  height  correctly, 
by  coinciding  with  the  horizontal  wire  of  the  telefcope  of  the 
level. 

LEVEN,  a  river  of  Lenox  01  Dunbartonfliire  in  Scotland. 
See  Lenox. 

LEVER,  in  mechanics,  is  a  bar  of  iron  or  wood,  one  part 
of  which  being  fupportcd  by  a  prop,  all  other  parts  turn  upon 
that  prop  as  their  centre  of  motion.  This  initrument  is  of  two 
kinds.  Firlt,  the  common  fort,  where  the  weight  we  defire 
to  raife  refts -at  one  end  of  it,  our  ftrength  is  applied  at  the 
other  end,  and  the  prop  is  between  both.  When  we  ftir  up 
the  fire  with  a  poker,  we  make  ufe  of  tin’s  lever;  the  poker  is 
the  lever,  it  refts  upon  one  of  the  bars  of  the  grate  as  a  prop, 
the  incumbent  fire  is  the  weight  to  be  overcome,  and  the  other 
end  held  in  the  hand  is  the  ftrength  or  power.  In  this,  as  in 
all  the  reft,  we  have  only  to  increafe  the  dillance  between  the 
ftrength  and  prop  to  give  the  man  that  works  the  inftrument 
greater  power.  The  lever  of  the  fecond  kind  has  the  prop  at 
one  end,  the  ftrength  is  applied  to  the  other,  and  the  weight 
to  be  raifed  refts  between  them.  Thus  in  raifing  the  water- 
plug  in  the  ftreets,  the  workmdn  puts  bis  iron  lever  through  the 
hole  of  the  plug  till  he  reaches  the  ground  on  the  other  fide, 
and,  making  that  his  prop,  lifts  the  plug  with  his  ftrength  at 
the  other  end  of  the  lever.  In  this  lever  alfo,  the  greater  the 
diftance  of  the  prop  from  the  ftrength,  the  greater  is  the  work¬ 
man’s  power. 

Thefe  inftruments,  as  we  fee,  aftiftthe  ftrength  ;  hut  fome- 
times  a  workman  is  obliged  to  aft  at  a  difadvantage,  in  raifing 
either  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  ladder  upon  cne  end.  We  can¬ 
not,  with  grammatical  propriety,  call  this  a  lever,  ftnee  fuch 
a  piece  of  timber  in  faft  in  no  way  contributes  to  raife  the 
weight.  In  this  cafe,  the  man,  who  is  the  ftiength  or  power, 
is  in  the  middle,  the  part  of  the  beam  already  raifed  is  the 
weight,  the  part  yet  at  the  ground  is  the  prop  on  which  the 
beam  turns  or  refts.  Here  the  man’s  ftrength  will  be  dimi- 
nifhed,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  it  fuftains.  The  weight 
will  be  greater  the  farther  it  is  from  the  prop,  therefore  the 
man  will  bear  the  greater  weight  the  nearer  he  is  to  the  prop. 
See  Mechanics. 

LEVERET,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  a  hare  in  the  firlt 
year  of  her  age. 

LEVIGATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  reducing  hard  and  pon¬ 
derous  bodies  to  an  impalpable  powder,  by  grinding  them  on  a 
porphyrv,  or  in  a  mill.  A  new  method  of  reducing  powders 
to  a  great  degree  of  finenefs  has  lately  been  invented  by  means 
of  a  fanner.  This  has  the  advantage  over  the  other  methods, 
in  being  much  more,exped:tiou%  and  attended  with  Icfs  trouble 
and  expence  ;  the  degree  of  finenefs  to  which  they  are  redu¬ 
cible  being  thus  alfo  in  a  manner  unlimited.  The  coriftruftion 
of  the  fanner  employed  for  this  purpofe  is  different  from  that 
employed  for  winnowing  corn  ;  the  Llaft  Aot  being  collcfted 
into  a  fmall  compafs  as  in  the  latter,  but  diftufed  over  a  con- 
ftderable  fpace,  left  a  violent  blaft  fnould  hurry  off  both  coarfe 
and  fine  together  For  this  purpofe,  tire  leaves  of  the  fanner 
are  made  as  long  in  the  direftion  parallel  to  the  axis  as  can  be 
done  conveniently .  J11  the  other  direftion  projecting  from  it, 

they  differ  not  from  the  ordinary  length,  nor  do  they  in  the 
general  fituation  with  refprft to  each  other.  Befoie  the  leaves 
is  a  wooden  partition  reaching  half  way  up,  to  prevent  the  grofs. 
powder  from  failing  in  among  the  leaves,  which  reaches  about 
half  way  fiom  bottom  to  top  ;  and  about  two  feet' or  l'efs  from 
this,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fanner,  is  another  partition 
in  a  Hoping  direftion,  reaching  from  the  bottom  of  the  box  to 
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near  the  top.  The  whole  is  inclofed  in  a  large  box  fix  or  fever* 
feet  Jong,  having  in  the  end  fartheft  off  from  the  leaves  a  flit 
equal  to  the  fpace  left  betwixt  the  top  of  the  box  and  the 
Hoping  partition  already  mentioned.  On  the  top  of  this  is 
another  box,  extending  from  the  farthermoft  end  of  the  for¬ 
mer  to  the  hopper  which  holds  the  coarfe  powder,  with  a  hole 
in  the  end  neareft  to  the  fanner ;  and  upon  this  another  box, 
See.  as  long  as  it  is  found  that  the  air  carries  off  with  it  any 
quantity  of  powder.  This  will  be  bed  underftood  from  the 
following  description  of  the  figure.  A,  pi.  6.  reprefents  the 
fanner  itfelf,  having  a  hole  in  the  cafe  for  the  admiifion  of  the 
air,  as  ufual.  B,the  firft  woodendivifion,  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  powder  upon  the  leaves  of  the  fanner.  C,  the  fecond 
divilion,  reaching  not  quite  to  the  top  of  the  box.  Its  ufe  is 
to  direft  the  current  of  air  produced  by  the  fanner  obliquely 
upwards:  thus  it  ftrikes  the  powder,  falling  down  from  the 
hopper,  in  the  fame  oblique  direftion,  and  carries  off  the  fine 
pails,  firft  through  the  aperture  a  ;  after  which  fome  of  them 
are  lodged  in  the  box  D  ;  the  flu’ll  finer  particles  are  carried 
through  the  apertive  b  into  the  fecond  box  E,  where  part 
of  them  are  lodged  :  they  next  pafs  through  the  aperture  c 
into  the  box  F,  and  through  il  into  the  box  G  ;  the  powder 
becoming  ftill  finer  and  in  fmaller  quantity  as  it  afeends  into 
the  higher  boxes,  until  at  laft  the  wafte  becomes  fo  trifling, 
that  the  air  may  be  allowed  to  pafs  off  entirely  through  the 
aperture  h  in  the  fourth  or  fome  other  b.<x,  as  is  found  mold 
convenient. 

Thus  it  is  evident  we  may  obtain  powders  of  every  degree 
of  finenefs,  and  fuch  as  neither  fieve  nor  levigating  mill  could 
equal.  Wa filing  over  with  water  may  indeed  produce  poWders 
equally  fine;  but  the  length  of  time  requisite  for  fettling,  and 
the  trouble  of  drying  them  again,  mull  decidedly  give  the 
preference  to  the  fanner;  efpecially  when  we  confider,  that 
there  is  not  any  occafion  for  taking  out  the  powder  in  fmall 
quantities,  as  is  the  cafe  in  lifting,  waftiing,  or  levigating  ; 
but  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  till  as-  much  is  collcfted  in 
the  boxes  as  we  defire. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  coaftruftion  of  this  fanner  is 
the  letting  down  the  powder  in  a  proper  manner,  fo  that  the 
ftream  of  air,  which'ought  not  to  be  very  ftrong,  may  freely 
pafs  through  it  For  this  purpofe,  the  hopper  muff  not  let 
it  fall  in  a  large  -hotly,  as  in  winnowing  ot  corn,  but  in  a 
long  and  thin  fiieet,  which"  can*  eafily  be  pervaded.  The  belt 
method  feems  to  be  to  make  the  hopper  extend  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  box,  having  a  narrow  flu  at  bottom.  Clofe  on 
the'  under  part  of  this  flit  a  ftuted'roUer  ought  to  turn,  which 
(hutting  up  the  aperture  exaftly,  cannot  allow  any  powder 
to  pafs  but  what  does  fo  in  confequence  of  the  hollow  flutes 
of  the  roller;  for  a  fmooth  round  one  would  allow  nothing  to 
paft.  It  would  be  proper  alfo  that  the  flutes  be  but  fmall, 
that  a  thin  and. nearly  continued  ftream  of  powder  be  always 
descending  ;  for  this  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  finenefs -of* 
the  producer  and  on  this  account  the  powder  ought,  before 
it  is  put  into  the  hopper,  to  he  pa  fled  thiOMgh  a  lawn  fieve. 
In  the  figure,  e  reprefents  the  hopper,  and  J  the-  fluted  roller. 
Motion  is  eafily  communicated  to  the.  latter  by  means  of  a 
wheel  fiiftencd  011  the  axis  of  the  fanner. 

The  coarfe  powder  is  kept  back  by. the  partition  C,  and 
defeends  through  a  flit  i  in  the  bottom  of  the  iowermoft  box, 
into  a  receptacle  1,  which  may  be  removed  occauonally.  All 
the  joints  and  Teams  of  the  machine  mull  be  very  clofe,  for 
the  fine  powder  is  very  penetrating.;  for  this  realon  alfo  the 
hopper  ought  to  have  a  lid. 

LEWLNESS.  See  Fornication. — Lewdnefs  is  purifti- 
’  able  by  out  law  by  fine,  imprifonment,  &c.  And  Mich  15 
Gar.  II.  a  perfOn  was  indifted  for  open  lewdnefs,  in  fhowing 
his  naked  body  in  a  balcony,  and  other  mifdtmeanors ;  and 
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was  fined  aooo  marks,  imprifoned  for  a  week,  and  bound  to 
his  good  behaviour  for  three  years,  i  Sid.  168.  In  times 
paft,  when  any  man  granted  a  leafe  of  his  houfe,  it  was  ufual 
to  infert  an  exprefs  covenant,  that  the  tenant  fhould  not  en¬ 
tertain  any  lewd  women,  &c. 

LEVITE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  means  all  the  defendants  of 
Levi,  -among1  whom  were  the  Jewifh  priefts  themfelves,  who, 
being  defeended  from  Aaron,  were  like  wife  of  tfie  race  of 
Levi.  In  a  more  particular  fenfe,  Lc-vite  is  ufed  for  an  order 
of  officers- in  that  church,  who  were  employed  in  performing 
the  manual  fcrvice  of  the  temple.  They  were  obedient  to  the 
priefts  in  their  miniftration,  and  brought  them  wood,  water, 
and  other  neceffaries  for  the  facrifice. — They  fung  and  played 
upon  inftruments  in  the  temple  and  in  other  places.  'They 
applied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  were  the 
ordinary  judges  of  the  country,  but  always-  fubordinate  to 
the  priefts.  Their  fubfiftence  was  the  tythes  of  corn,  fruit, 
and  cattle,  throughout  Ifrael  :  but  the  priefts  were  entitled  to 
a  tenth  of  their  tythes,  by  way  of  firft-fruits.  to  the  Lord. 
Eight-and.-forty  cities  were  affigned  for  the  refidence,  of  the 
Levites,  of  which  the  priefts  claimed  thirteen,  fix  whereof 
were  chofen  for  cities  of  refuge.  They  were  confecrated 
before  they  entered  upon  their  minifiry,  by  (having  their  flefh, 
wafhing  their  clothes,  and  fprinkling  with  the  water  of  expia¬ 
tion.  Impofifion  of  hands  was  ufed  in  confecration,  and  two 
bullocks  were  offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  They 
waited  weekly,  and  by  turns,  in  the  temple,  beginning  their 
attendance  on  one  fabbath  and  ending  the  next  :  during  this 
time  they  were  maintained  out  of  the  offerings.  &c.  In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  the  number  of  Levites,  from  the  age  of  20 
and. capable  of  ferving,  was  38,000.  . 

LEVITICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament,  fo 
called  from  its  containing  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  priefts,  Levites,  and  facrifices. 

LEUK,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  almoft  in  the  middle  of 
the  Valais;  Remarkable  for  its  natural  ftrength,  for  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  ftates  that  often  meet  there,  and  for  its  baths, 
whofe  water  is  fo  hot  that  it  will  boil  eggs. 

LEUNCLAVIUS  (Joannes),  a.  learned  German,  was 
defeended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Amelbrun  in  Weft- 
phalia,  1533.  He  travelled  through  almoft. all  the  countries 
of  Europe  While  he  was  in  Turkey,  he  collected  very  good 
materials  for  an  u  Hiftory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  ”  which 
he  publifhed,  and  alfo  feveral  other  pieces  concerning  it,  in 
Latin.  He  gave  Latin  truncations  alfo  of  Xenophon,  Zofi- 
mus,  Sec.  To  a  knowledge  of  the  -learned  languages  he 
added  that  of  the  civil  law.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  15937 
aged  60, 

LEU’S  DEN  (John),  a  celebrated  philologer,  born  in 
1624.  He  ftudied  the  learned  languages  and  mathematics  at 
Utrecht;  and  then  went  to  Amfterdam,  to  converfe  with  the 
rabbis,  and  perfect  himfelf  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  After 
which,  he  was  profeffor.of  Hebrew  at  Utrecht,  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  reputation,  and  died  in  .1699.  He  wrote  many 
valuable  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  t.  Qnomajlicum 
Sacrum,  8vo.  2.  Claris  Hebraica  &  Philologica  Veicris  ’Tcjla- 
menti,  4to,  3.  Novi  1 ejlamcnti  C/avis  Grteca,  cam  Annota- 
t’onihts  Philplogicis,  fivo.  4.  Compendium  Biblicum  Veteris 
' Tejlamenti ,  Svo.  5.  Compendium  Grrecum  Novi  Peftamenii ; 
the  bed  .edition  of  which  is  that  of  London,  in  j 668,  )2mo. 
6,  Philologies  Hebr/pus,  410.  7.  Philologus  Hebreo  rnixtus , 

4to,  8.  Philologus  Helrao - Greecus,  4to.  9.  Notes  on  Jonas, 
Joel,  Hofea,  See.  He  alfo  gave  correft  editions  of  feveral 
learned  works.  __  - 

LEUTKIRK,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in 
Suabia,  and  in  Algow,  feated  on  a  rivulet  that  falls  into  the 
Jllar,  in  E.'  Ion.  i.g,  10.  N.  lat.  47.  53. 
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LEUTMERITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  a  circle 
of  the  fame  name, '  with  a  biftiop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  river 
Elbe,  in  E.  Ion.  14.  25.  N.  lat.  50.  34. 

LEW  ARDEN,,  a  handfome,  rich,  and  ftrong  town  of  the 
United  Provinces,  capital  of  .Qftergow,  Weftergow,  Seven- 
wolden,  and  Weft  Friefland.  Before  the  new  order  of  things 
in  that  country,  it  was  the  ufital  place  of  refidence  of  the 
otadtnolder  ;  and  in  buildings,  as  well  public  as  private,  is 
very  magnificent.  It  has  feveral  canals  running  through  the 
ftreets,  which  are  of  great  fervae'e  to  their  trade,  efpecially 
as  they  are  continued  to  the  fea  and  to  the  moft  confiderable 
towns  of  the  province.  E.  Ion.  5.  42.  N.  lat.  53.  12. 

LEEUWENHOEK  (Anthony  de),  a  celebrated  Dutch 
phylician  and  naturalift,  was  born  at-  Delft  in  1632,  of  an 
ancient  family  of  that  city  ;  and  acquired  a  very  great  repu¬ 
tation  throughout  all  Europe,  by  his  experiments  and  difeo- 
veries.  He  particularly  excelled  in  making  gla/fes  for  micro- 
fcopes  and  fpettacles,  and  died  in  1723.  His  letters  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was- a  member,  were 
printed  at  Leyden  in  1722,  in  440. 

Ltt  V  Y,  in  law,  flgnifies  to  gather  or  colled! ;  as  to  levy 
money,  and  to  levy  a  fine  of  lands  in  the  pafiing'a  fine. 

LEWENTZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary, ^in  the  county 
of  Gran,  and  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  where  the  Turks 
were  defeated  in  1644.  E.  Ion.  . 18.  19.  N.  lat.  48.  15. 

LEWES,  a  large  well-built  town  in  the  county  of-Suffex 
feated  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Oufe,  50 
miles  from  j^ondon.  It  is  famous  for  a  bloody  battle  near  it, 
wherein  king  Henry  III.  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by 
the  barons  ;  and  is  fo  ancient,  that  we  read  the  Saxon  king 
Athelftan  appointed  two  mint-houfes  here,  and  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  eonfeffor  it  had  127  burgeffes.  It  is  a 
borough  by  prefeription,  by  the  ftyle  of  cohftables  and  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  cohftables  are  chofen  yearly.  It  has  handfome 
ftreets  and  two  fuburbs,  with  fix  parfth-ehurches.  It  carries 
on  a  good  trade  ;  and  the  river  Oufe  runs  through  it,  which 
brings  goods  in  boats  and  barges  from  a  port  8  miles  off.  On 
this  river  are  feveral  iron-works,  where  cannon  are  caft  for 
merchant-imps,  befides  other  ufeful  works.  -  A  chanty-fehool 
was  opened  here  in  17  ri,  where  20  boys  are  taught,  clothed, 
and  maintained,  at  the  expence  of  a  private  gentleman,  by 
whom  they  were  alfo-furnfihed  with  books;  and  8  boys  more 
are  taught  here  at  the  expence  of  other  gentlemen.  Here  are 
horfe-races  almoft  every  fummer  for  the  king’s  plate  of  loo). 
The  roads  here  are  deep  and  dirty  ;  but  then  it  is  the  richeft 
foil  in  this  part  of  England-  The  market  here  is  on  Satur¬ 
day  ;  and  the  fairs  May  6,  Whit-Tuefday,  and  OHober  2. 
The  timber  of  this  part  of -the  county  is  prodigioufly  large. 
The  trees  are  fometimes  drawn  to  Maidftone  and  other  places 
on  the  Medway,  on  a  fort  of  carriage  called  a  tug,  drawn  by 
22  oxen  a  little  way,  and  then  left  there  for  other  tugs  to 
carry  it  on;  fo  that  a  tree  is  fometimes  two  or  three  years 
drawing  to- Chatham  ;  becaufe,  after  the  rain  is  once  fet  in, 
it  ftirs  no  more- that  year,  and  fometimes  a  whole  fummer  is 
not  dry  enough  to  make  the  roads  pa  liable.  It  is  cheap  livino- 
here  ;  and  the  town  not  being  tinder  the  dire&ion  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration,  but  governed  by  gentlemen,  it  is- reckoned  an  excel¬ 
lent  retreat  for  half- pay  officers,  who  cannot  fo  well  confine 
themfelves  to  the  rules  of  a  corporation.  It  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament. 

LEWIS,  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Hebrides  or  weftern 
iflands  of  Scotland,  extending  about  60  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  from  13  to  in  breadth,  confiding  of 
a  great  number  of  files  and  rocks,  and  parted  by  .the  featnto 
two  divifions,  called  Lewis  and  Harries ,  the  former  lying  to 
the  weftward  of  the  other.  Lewis  belongs  to  the  (hire  of 
Rofs  ;  is  divided  by  feveral  channels,  diftinguifhed  by  feveral 
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names,  and  portioned  out  among  different  proprietors ;  but 
the  L'lvis,  ftriiftly  fo  called,  Breeches  about  3d  miles  in  length, 
from  the  north  point  cf  Bowling-head  to  the  fouthern  exrre- 
ir.ity  of  Hufimefs  in  Harries. 

LEXINGTON,  a  town  of  North  America,  and  cap! tal  of 
Kentucky.  It  Bands  on  the  headwaters  of  Elkhorn  river,  and  is 
reckoned  the  capital  of  Kentucky.  Here  the  courts  are  held, 
and  bufinefs  regularly  conducted.  In  1786  it  contained  about 
Jco  houfes  and  fever'd  Bore.-,  with  a  good-  aflortment  of  dry 
goods.  It  muB  have  greatly  increafed  (ince. 

LEX,  Law.  See  Law. — The  Roman  laws  were  of  three 
binds  :  iB,  Such  as  were  made  by  their  kings.  2d,  The  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables  brought  by  the  Decemviri  from  Athens,  &c. 
And,  3d,  Such  as  were  propofed  by  the  fuperior  magifirates  in 
the  times  of  the  republic.  The  laws  of  this  laft  clafs  were 
emCted  in  the  following  manner: 

No  law  could  be  propofed  but  by  force  of  the  following  ma¬ 
gifirates,  viz.  the  Praetor ,  the  Confuls,  the  Dictator,  the  Inter-' 
rex,  the  Decemviri,  the  Military  Tribunes,  Triumviri,  and 
Tribunes  of  the  people.  If  any  of  thele  propofed  a  law,  it  was 
Brit  committed  to  writing,  altd  privately  examined  as  to  its 
Utility  and  probable  confequences,  by  fome  perfons  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  talk;  fometimes  it  was  referred  to  the  whole  fenate 
for  their  fentiments.  It  was  then  hung  up  publicly  for  three 
market- days,  that  all  the  people  might  have  time  to  examine 
it,  and  confider  its  tendency  :  This  was  called  legis  promulgatio, 
quafi  provulgaiio.  If  the  perfon  who  framed  the  bill  did  not 
lee  caufe  in  the  mean  time  to  drop  it,  the  people  were  convened 
in  comitia,  and  he  addrelTtd  them  in  an  oration,  being  alfo  Se¬ 
conded  by  his  friends,  fetting  forth  the  expediency  and  probable 
utility  of  fuch  a  law  :  This  was  called  rogatio  legis,  becaufe  the 
addrefs  was.  always  prefaced  with  this  petitionary  form  of 
words,  Ve  litis  Jubeaiifne,  Quiritcs  ?  “  Will  you,  O  Romans, 
confent  and  order  this  law  to  pafs  ?”  This  being  done,  thofe 
that  difliked  the  motion  delivered  their  fentiments  in  oppofition 
to  it.  An  urn  was  then  brought  to  certain  priefis  who  attended 
upon  the  occafion,  into  which  were  cafithe  names  of  the  tribes, 
centuries,  or  curia,  as  the  comitia  happened  to  be  tributa,  cen- 
turiala,  or  curiaia.  ■  The  names  were  llraken  together;  and  the 
firfldrawrt  tribe  or  century  was  called  prarogativa,  becaufe  their 
fufirages  were  firft  taken.  The  curia  that  was  firB  drawn  was 
called  prmcipiuni  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  other  tribes,  cen¬ 
turies,  &c.  were  called  tribus  jure  vacates,  centuries  jure  va¬ 
cates,  Sec.  * 

Matters  being  in  this  fituation,  the  veto  or  negative  voice  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  might  put  an  entire  end  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  diflblve  the  aflcmbly.  The  tribune’s  interference 
was  called  inlercejjio.  The  conlul  alfo  had  it  in  his  power  to 
flop  further  proceedings,  by  commanding  any  of  the  holidays 
-called  feriee  imperatives  to  be  obferved.  The  comitia  would  of 
courfe  be  diffolved  alfo  by  any  of  the  perfons  prefent  being  feized 
with  the  falling-ficknefs,  or  upon  the  appearance  of  any  un¬ 
lucky  omen.  But  fuppofing  the  bufinefs  to  meet  with  no  in¬ 
terruption  of  this  fort,  the  people  were  each  of  them  prelented 
with  two  tablets,  on  one  of  which  was  written  in  large  charac¬ 
ters  A.  on  the  other  U.  R.  Their  difapprobation  of  the  bill 
was  expreffed  by  throwing  into  an  urn  the  tablet  inferibed  A. 
fignifying  “I  forbid  it;”  antiquo,  “  1  prefer  the  old.”  Their 
alient  was  fignified  by  throwing  in  the  tablet  marked  U.  R.  i.e. 
ltd  rngas,  “  be  it  as  you  defire.”  According  to  the  majority  of 
thefe  tablets  the  law  pafled  or  not.  If  it  palled,  it  was  written 
upon  record,  and  carried  into  the  treafury  ;  this  was  called  legem 
ferre.  Afterwards  it  was  engraved  upon  plates  of  brafs,  and 
hung  up  in  the  mofi  public  and  confpicuous  places  :  this  was 
termed  legem  fgere,  and  a  future  repeal  of  this  law  was  legem, 
reftgere. 

If  a  law  paffed  in  the  comitia  curiaia ,  it  was  called  lex  curT 
Vol.  V. 


at  a ;  if  in  the  comitia  ccnturiata,  it  had  the  name  of  lex  eentu- 
riataj  but  if  it  palled  in  the  comitia  tributa,  it  was  termed  [le- 
bifeitum.  The  laws,  too,  generally  bore  the  names  of  the 
propofers,  as  lex  TFAia,  lex  Fiji  a,  &c. 

Romulus  ufed  to  make  laws  by  his  own  fingle  authority,  but 
fucceeding  kings  fought  the  approbation  of  the  people. 

LEXIARCHI,  at  Athens,  fix  officers  afiified  by  30  inferior 
ones,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  lay  fines  upon  fuch  as  came  not 
to  the  public  aflemblies,  and  alfo  to  make  ferutiny  among  fuch 
as  were  prefent.  The  lexiarchi  kept  a  regifier  of  the  age,  man¬ 
ners,  and  abilities  of  all  the  citizens,  who  were  always  inrolled 
at  the  age  of  20. 

LEXICON,  the  fame  with  dictionary.  The  word  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  Greek  dictionaries:  it  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  as£i  s.vjord,  diilion ;  of  A  situ  I /peak. 

.  LEYDEN,  a  city  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Holland,  four 
miles  and  a  half  in  circumference.  It  has  eight  gates,  and  con¬ 
tains  50  iflands,  and  143  bridges,  the  greatefi  part  built  of  free- 
fione.  The  principal  church  is  a  fuper’o  firucture,  whofe  high 
roof  is  fupported  by  three  rows  of  columns  ;  and  the  refi  of  the 
public  buildings  are  very  handfome.  There  are  feveral  large 
hofpitals,  and  a  nniverfity,  which  has  generally  200  fiudents, 
though  there  are  but  two  colleges  ;  for  the.fcholars  board  in  the 
town,  and  have  no  drefs  to  difiinguith  them.  The  fchool  con- 
fifis  of  a  large  pile  of  brick  building,  three  Bories  high ;  in  the 
uppermoB  of  which  the  famous  Elzevir  had  his  printing-office. 
Adjoining  to  the  fchool  is  the  phyfic-garden,  where  the  pro- 
felior  reads  leClures  in  botany.  The  library  contains  curious 
manuferipts  ;  and  the  theatre  for  anatomy  is  one  of  the  fineft 
in  Europe.  Here  are  manufactures  of  the  befi  cloths  and  Buffs 
in  Holland.  Leyden  is  famous  for  the  long  fiege  it  fuflained  in 
1573,  againB  the  Spaniards.  It  is  ieated  near  the  ancient  bed 
of  the  Rhine,  four  miles  eaB  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  20 
fouth-weB  of  Amflerdam.  E.  Ion.  4.  33.  N.  lat.  5  • .  10. 

Leyden  Phial,  a  phial  coaled  on  the  infide  and  outfide  with 
tinfoil,  or  other  proper  conducting  fubBance,  anckfurnifhed  with 
a  brafs  wire  and  knob,  for  giving  the  eleCtrical  Block.  See 
Electricity. 

LEYSERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  polygamia  fuperflua 
order,  belonging  to  the  lyngehefia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compafitec.  The 
receptacle  is  naked;  the  pappus  paleaceous;  that  of  the  dife 
plumy;  the  calyx  fcarious. 

LEYTE,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands  in  the  Eafl  Jndies, 
fituated  in  E.  Ion.  118.  o.  N.  lat.  n.o.  Its  greatefi  length 
is  about  40  leagues,  and  its  circumference  about  90  or  too. 
Its  foil  on  the  eaB  fide  is  very  fruitful ;  but  there  are  very  high 
mountains  which  cut  it  almofi  through  the  middle,  and  occafion 
fo  great  an  alteration  in  the  air,  that  when  it  is  winter  on  the 
north  fide,  it  is  fummer  on  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland. 
Thus  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  half  of  the  ifland  reap,  the 
others  fow;  and  they  have  two  plentiful  harvefis  in  a  year,  to 
which  the  rivers  running  down  from  the  above-mentioned 
mountains  contribute  not  a  little.  The  ifland  contains  about 
9000  inhabitants,  who  pay  tribute  to  the  Spaniards  in  rice,  wax, 
and  quilts. 

LHUYD,  or  Lhoyd  (Humphrey),  a  learned  antiquarian 
of  the  16th  century,  born  at  Denbigh,  who  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  and  living  mofily  within  the  walls  of  Den¬ 
bigh  cafilc,  praCtifed  there  as  a  phyfician  ;  and  died  in  1570, 
with  the  chara&er  of  a  well-bred  gentleman.  He  wyote  and 
tranflated  feveral  pieces  relative  to  hifiory  and  antiquities  ;  in 
particular,  The  hifiory  of  Cambria,  now  called  JVtilcs,  from 
Caradoc  of  Langearvan,  See.  but  died  before  it  was  finilhed  : 
however.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  prefident  of  Wales,  employed 
Dr.  David  Powel  to  finifli  it,  who  publiflied  it  in  1384.  A 
jiew  and  improved  edition  of  this  work  was  publifiicd  in  1774. 
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Lk’JY’D  (Edward),  keeper  of  the  Mufetim  at  Oxford,  was  a 
native  of  South  Wales,  the  fon  of  Charles  Lhuyd,  Efq.  of  Lhan- 
vorde.  He  was  educated  at  Jefus  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  created  M.  A.  July  21,  .  1701.  He  was  bred  under  Dr. 
Plot,  whom  he  fueceeded  as  keeper  of  the  Afnmolean  mufeum, 
and  had  the  ufe  of  all  Vaughan's  colleftions.  With  ineeflant 
labour  and  great  exaftnefs  he  employed  a  confiderable  part  of 
his  life  iri  fearching  into  the  Wclfh  antiquities ;  had  perufed  or 
collected  a  great  deal  of  ancient  and  valuable  matter  from  their 
MSS.;  tranfcribed  all  the  old  charters  of  their  monafteries  that 
he  could  meet  with  ;  travelled  feyeral  times  over  Wales,  Corn¬ 
wall,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Arrrloric  Bretagne,  countries  inhabited 
by  the  fame  -people,  compared  their  antiquities,  and  made  ob- 
iervations  on  the  whole ;  but  died  in  July  1709,  before  he  had 
digefted  them  into  the  form  oEa  difeourfe,  as  he  intended,  on 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  iflancl.  The  untimely  death  of 
this  excellent  antiquary  prevented  the  completing  of  many  ad¬ 
mirable  defigns.  For  want  of  encouragement,  he  did  little 
towards  underftanding  the  Britifh  bards,  having  leen  but  one  of 
thofe  of  the  fixth  century,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  accefs 
to  two- of  the  principal  libraries  in  the  country.  He  communi¬ 
cated  many  oblervations  to  Bifhop  Gibfon,  whofe  edition  of  the 
■Britannia  he  revifed  ;  and  published  “  Archacologia  Britannica, 
giving  fome  account  additional  to  what  has  been  hitherto  pub- 
lithed  of  the  languages,  hiftories,  and  cuftoms  of  the  original  in¬ 
habitants  of  Great  Britain,  from  colleftions  and  obfervations  in 
travels  through  Wales,  Cornwall,  Bas  Bretagne,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  Vol.  I.  Gloffography,  Oxford  1707,”  fol.  He  left 
in  MS.  a  Scottiih  or  Irifh-Englifh  Dift  ionary,  propofed  to  be 
publifhed  in  1732  by  fubfeription,  by  Mr.  David  Malcolme,  a 
minifter  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with  additions  ;  as  alfo  the 
Elements  of  the  laid  language  ;  with  neceifary  and  ufeful  in¬ 
formations  for  propagating  more  effeftually  the  Englilh  lan¬ 
guage,  and  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Scottifh 
or  Irilb,  and  very  many  branches  of  ufeful  and  curious  learn¬ 
ing.  Lhuyd,  at  the  end  of  his  preface  to  the  Archaeologia,  pro- 
miles  an  hiftorical  diftionary  of  Britifh  perfons  and  places 
mentioned  in  ancient  records.  It  feems  to  have  been  ready  for 
the  prefs,  though  he  could  not  fet  the  time  of  publication.  His 
colleftions  for  a  fecond  volume,  which  was  to  give  an  account 
of  the  antiquities,  monuments,  See.  in  the  principality  of  Wales, 
were  numerous  and  well  chofen  ;  but,  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  Dr.  Wynne,  then  fellow,  afterwards  principal 
of  the  college,  and  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  he  refufed  to  buy  them, 
and  they  were  purchafed  by  Sir  Thomas  Seabright,  of  Beach- 
wood  in  Hertfordlhire,  in  whofe  library  the  greateft  part  Hill 
remain,  but  to  indigefted,  and  written  with  fo  many  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  that  nobody  can  undertake  to  publifh  them.  They  eon- 
lift  of  about  40  volumes  in  'folio,  10  in  quarto,  and  above  100 
Irnaller,  and  all  relate  to  Irifii  or  Welfh  antiquities,  and  chiefly 
in  thofe  languages.  Carte  made  extracts  from  them  about  or 
before  1736;  but  thefe  were  chiefly  hiftorical.  Sir  John  Sea- 
bright  has  given  Mr.  Pennant  23  of  Lhuyd’s  MSS.  Latin  and 
Englilh.  Many  of  his  letters  to  Lifter,  and  other  learned  con¬ 
temporaries,  were  given  by  Dr.  Fothergill  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  and  are  now  in  the  Afhmolean  mufeum.  Lhuyd  un¬ 
dertook  more  for  illuftrating  this  part  of  the  kingdom  than  any 
one  man  befide  ever  did,  or  than  any  one  man  can  be  equal  to. 

LIBAN1US,  a  famous  Greek  rhetorician  and  fophift  in  the 
>ph  century,  was  born  at  Antioch,  and  had  a  great  fhare  in  the 
friendfhip  of  Julian  the  Apoftate.  That  prince  offered  him  the 
.dignity  of  PrafcPlus  Prcetorio  ;  but  Libanius  refufed  it,  think¬ 
ing  the  name  of  fopbijl,  or profcjfor  of  eloquence,  much  more  ho¬ 
nourable.  1  here  are  ftill  extant  feveral  of  his  letters  and  Greek 
orations,  by  which  he  acquired  great  reputation;  but  his  ftyle 
is  fomewhat  affected  and  obfeure.  He  was  a  pagan.  Bafil  and 
Chryfoltom  were  his  difciples  about  the  year  360.  His  letters 


were  publifned  at  Amfterdam  in  1738  ;  his  orations  at  Verne?, 
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LIB ANOMANTIA,  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  divination 
performed  with  frankincenfe  ;  which,  if  it  prefently  caught 
fire,  and  fent  forth  a  grateful  odour,  was  eilecmed  a  happv 
omen,  and  vice  verfa. 

LIBANUS,  the  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains  of  Turkey 
in  Alia,  which  lie  between  Proper  Syria  and  Paleftine,  extend¬ 
ing,  from  weft  to  eaft,  from  the  Mediterranean  fea  as  far  as 
Arabia.  The  fummits  of  thefe  mountains  are  fo  high,  that 
they  are  always  covered  with  fnow  ;  but  below  are  very  plea- 
fant  and  fruitful  valleys.  They  were  formerly  famous  for  the 
great  number  of  cedar-trees  growing  thereon  ;  but  now  there 
are  very  few  remaining.  Geographers  diftinguifh  this  chain 
'into  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  ;  the  latter  of  which  lies  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  valley,  rifing  near  the  ruins  of  Sidon,  and 
terminates  at  others  in  Arabia,  in  N.  lat.  34.  They  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  at  an  equal  diftance  throughout,  and 
form  a  bafon  or  country  called  by  the  ancients  1 Calo-Syria . 

LIBATION,  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  an 
effential  part  of  folemn  facrifices.  It  was  alfo  performed 
alone,  as  a  drink-offering,  by  way  of  procuring  the  protection 
and  favour  of  the  gods,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Liba¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  different  natures  of  the  gods  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  w'hom  they  were  made,  confided  of  different  liquids, 
but  wine  was  the  moft  ufual.  The  wine  offered  to  the  gods 
was  always  unmixed  with  water.  We  meet  with  libations  of 
water,  libations  of  honey,  libations  of  milk,  and  libations  of 
oil ;  thefe  are  called  vytpcx, Xia  i spa.  The  libation  was  made 
with  a  ferious  deportment  and  folemn  prayer.  At  facrifices, 
the  libation,  after  it  had  been  tafted  by  the  prieft,  and  handed 
to  the  by-ftanders,  was  poured  upon  the  viftim.  At  enter¬ 
tainments,  a  little  wine  was  generally  poured  out  of  the  cup, 
before  the  liquor  began  to  circulate,  to  fliovv  their  gratitude 
to  the  gods  for  the  bleffings  they  enjoyed.  Libations  were 
alfo  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews,  who  poured  an  hin  of  wine 
on  the  viftim  after  it  was  killed,  and  the  feveral  pieces  of  the 
facrifice  were  laid  on  the  altar,  ready  to  be  confumed  in  the 
flames. 

LIBAW,  a  fea-port  town  of  Courland,  lying  on  the  Bal¬ 
tic  fea,  confifting  entirely  of  wooden  houfes.  It  belongs  to 
the  duke  of  Courland,  and  is  fituated  in  E.  Ion.  21.  27. 
N.  lat.  56.  27. 

LIBEL,  (lilellus  famnfus),  taken  in  its  largeft  and  moft 
extenfive  fenfe,  fignifies  any  writing,  pifture,  or  the  like,  of 
an  immoral  or  illegal  tendency  ;  hut,  in  a  peculiar  fenfe,  is 
ufed  to  denote  a  malicious  defamation  of  any  perfon,  and 
efpecially  a  magiftrate,  made  public  by  either  printing,  writ¬ 
ing,  figns  or  piftures,  in  order  to  provoke  him  to  wrath,  or 
expofe  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule.  The 
direft  tendency  of  thefe  libels  is  the  breach  of  the  public 
peace,  by  ftirring  up  the  objefts  of  them  to  revenge,  and 
perhaps  to  bloodfhed.  The  communication  of  a  libel  to  any 
one  perfon  is  a  publication  in  the  eye  of  the  law:  and  there¬ 
fore  the  fending  an  abufive  private  letter  to  a  man  is  as  much 
a  libel  as  if  it  were  openly  printed,  for  it  equally  tends  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace. 

With  regard  to  libels  in  general,  there  are,  as  in  many- 
other  cafes,  two  remedies  ;  one  by  indiftment,  and  another 
by  aftion.  The  former  for  the  public  offence  ;  for  every  libel 
has  a  tendency  to  break  the  peace,  or  provoke  others  to  break 
it :  which  offence  is  the  fame  whether  the  matter  contained 
be  true  or  falfe  ;  and  therefore  the  defendant,  on  an  indift¬ 
ment  for  publifhing  a'  libel,  is  not  allowed  to  allege  the 
truth  of  it  by  way  of  j unification.  But  in  the-  remedy  by 
aftion  on  the  cafe,  which  is  to  repair  the  party  in  damages 
for  the  injury  done  him,  the  defendant  may,  as  for  words 
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fpoken,  juftify  the  truth  of  the  fads,  and  fhow  that  the 
plaintiff  has  received  no  injury  at  all.  What  was  faid  with 
regard  to  words  fpoken,  will  alfo  hold  in  every  particular  with 
regard  to  libels  by  writing  or  printing,  and  the  civil  aftions  con- 
fequent  thereupon  :  but  as  to  figns  or  pictures,  it  feems  necef- 
fary  always  to  fhow,  by  proper  innuendos  and  averments  of  the 
defendant’s  meaning,  the  import  and  application  of  the  fcan- 
dal,  and  that  fome  fpecial  damage  has  followed  ;  otherwife  it 
cannot  appear  that  fuch  libel  by  pidlure  was  underflood  to  be 
levelled  at  the  plaintiff,  or  that  it  was  attended  with  any 
adfionable  confequences. 

In  a  civil  adtion,  then,  a  libel  muff  appear  to  be  falfe  as 
well  as  fcandalous  ;  for,  if  the  charge  be  true,  the  plaintiff 
has  received  no  private  injury,  and  has  no  ground  to  demand 
a  compenfation  for  himfclf,  whatever  offence  it  may  be  againfl 
the  public  peace  :  and  therefore,  upon  a  civil  adlion,  the  truth 
of  the  accufation  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  fuit.  But,  in 
a  criminal  profecution,  the  tendency  which  all  libels  have  to 
create  animofities,  and  to  difturb  the  public  peace,  is  the  foie 
confideration  of  the  law.  And  therefore,  in  fuch  profecu- 
tions,  the  only  points  to  be  confidered  are,  firft,  the  making 
or  publifhing  of  the  book  or  writing  ;  and,  fecondly,  yhether 
the  matter  be  criminal :  and,  if  both  thefe  points  are  againfl 
the  defendant,  the  offence  againfl  the  public  is  complete. 
The  punifhment  of  fuch  libellers,  for  either  making,  repeat¬ 
ing,  printing,  or  publifhing  the  libel,  is  a  fine,  and  fuch  cor¬ 
poral  punifhment  as  the  court  in  its  diferetion  fhall  inflict ; 
regarding  the  quantity  of  the  offence,  and  the  quality  of  the 
offender.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome,  libels, 
which  affected  the  reputation  of  another,  were  made  a  capital 
offence:  but,  before  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  the  punifhment 
became  corporal  only.  Under  the  emperor  Valentinian  it  was 
again  made  capital,  not  only  to  write,  but  to  publifh,  or  even 
to  omit  deftvoying  them.  Our  law,  in  this  and  many  other 
refpedls,  corrcfponds  rather  with  the  middle  age  of  Roman 
jimfprudenee,  when  liberty,  learning,  and  humanity,  were  in 
their  full  vigour,  than  with  the  cruel  edidts  that  were  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  dark  and  tyrannical  ages  of  the  ancient  decem¬ 
viri  or  the  latter  emperors. 

In  this  and  other  inftances,  where  blafphemous,  immoral, 
treafiinable,  fchifmatical,  feditious,  or  fcandalous  libels  are 
punifhed  by.  the  Englifh  law,  fome  with  a  greater,  others  with 
a  lefs  degree  of  feverity  ;  the  liberty  rjf  the  prefs,  properly  un¬ 
derflood,  is  by  no  means  infringed  or  violated.  See  Liberty 
of  the  Prefs . 

LI  BELLA,  a  piece  of  money  amongfl  the  Romans,  being 
the  tenth  pait  of  the  denarius,  and  equal  in  value  to  the  as. 
It  was  called  Yibella,  as  being  a  little  pound,  becaufe  equal  to 
a  pound  of  brafs. — Its  value  in  our  money  is  1  ob.  1  qu.  or 
a  half-penny  farthing.  See  Money. 

LIBELLI,  was  the  name  given  to  the  bills  which  were 
put  up  amongfl  the  Romans,  giving  notice  of  the  time  when 
a  fhow  of  gladiators  would  be  exhibited,  with  the  number  of 
combatants  and  other  circumftances.  This  was  called  minus 
pronunc'utre  or  propotierc. — Thefe  bills  were  fometimes  termed 
ctlifin.  Thefe  public  notices  were  given  by  the  peifon  who 
debgncd  to  oblige  the  people  with  the  fliovv,  and  were  fre¬ 
quently  attended  with  pictures  reprefenting  the  engagement 
of  fome  celebrated  gladiators.  This  eullom  is  alluded  to  by 
'Horace,  lib.  ii.  fat.  vii.  v.  96,  See.  There  was  aifo  the  famo- 
Jus  UbeHus,  a  defamatory  libel.  Seneca  calls  them  conlumtliofi 
libilti,  infamous  rhymes,  which  by  a  Roman  ordinance  were 
punifhable  with  death.  Libellus  alfo,  in  the  civil  law,  figni- 
fies  the  declaration  or  flate  of  the  profecutor’s  charge  againfl 
the  defendant ;  and  it  has  the  like  fignification  in  our  fpiritual 
courts. 

L1BELLULA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  four-winged  flies, 


called  in  Englifh  dragon  Jlies  or  adder  Jlies  ;  the  chara&ers  of 
which  are  thefe  :  The  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  jaws  :  the  feel¬ 
ers  are  fhorter  than  the  bveafl ;  and  the  tail  of  the  male  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  kind  of  hooked  forceps.  There  are  2 1  fpecies, 
chiefly  diftingnifhed  by  their  colour.  See  pi.  10.  They  have 
all  two  very  large  and  reticulated  eyes,  covering  the  whole 
fUrface  of  the  head.  They  fly  very  fwiftly,  and  prey  upon 
the  wing,  clearing  the  air  of  innumerable  little  flies.  They 
are  found  in  Augufl  and  September  in  our  fields  and  gardens, 
efpecially  near  places  were  there  are  waters,  as  they  have  their 
origin  from  worms  living  in  that  element.  The  great  ones 
ufualiy  live  all  their  time  about  'waters ;  but  the  fmaller  are 
common  among  hedges,  and  the  fmallelt  of  all  frequent  gar¬ 
dens.  The  fmaller  kind  often  fettle  upon  buflics,  or  updn  the 
ground  ;  but  the  large  ones  are  almofl  always  upon  the  wing, 
fo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  them.  Their  eyes  are  beau¬ 
tiful  objedls  for  the  microfcope.  The  latgefl  fpecies  i§  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  water- worm  that  has  fix  feet,  which,  yet  young 
and  very  fmall,  is  transformed  into  a  chryfalis,  that  has  its 
dwelling  in  the  water.  People  have  thought  they  difeovered 
them  to  have  gills  like  fifhes.  It  wears  a  mailt  as  perfe&ly 
formed  as  thofe  that  are  worn  at  a  mafqucrade  ;  and  this  mafic, 
faflened  to  the  infefit’s  neck,  and  which  it  moves  at  will,  ferves 
it  to  hold  its  prey  while  it  devours  it.  The  period  of  tranf- 
formation  being  come,  the  chryfalis  makes  to  the  water-fide, 
undertakes  a  voyage  in  fearch  of  a  convenient  place  ;  fixes  on 
a  plant,  or  flicks  fail  to  a  bit  of  dry  wood.  It3  fkin,  grown 
parched,  fplits  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  The  winged 
infedl  iffues  forth  gradually,  throws  off  its  fiough,  expands  its 
wings,  flutters,  and  then  flies  off  with  gracefulnefs  and  eafe. 
The  elegance  of  its  (lender  fhape,  the  richnefs  of  its  colours, 
the  delicacy  and  refplendent  texture  of  its  wings,  afford  infinite 
delight  to  the  beholder.  The  fexual  parts  of  the  libeliulae 
are  differently  fituated  in  the  male  and  female.  It  is  under 
the  body  at  the  joining  of  the  thorax  that  thofe  parts  are 
difeovered  in  the  males  :  thofe  of  the  females  are  known  by  a 
flit  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  Their  amours  con¬ 
clude  in  a  rape.  The  male,  while  hovering  about,  watches, 
and  then  feizes  the  female  by  the  head  with  the  pincers  with 
which  the  extremity  of  his  tail  is  armed.  The  ravifher  tra¬ 
vels  thus  through  the  air,  till  the  female  yielding  to  fuperior 
flrength,  or  rather  to  inclination,  forms  her  body  into  a  circle 
that  terminates  aft  the  genitals  of  the  male,  in  order  to  accom- 
plifh  the  purpofe  of  nature.  Thefe  kinds  of  rapes  are  com¬ 
mon.  Libcllulas  are  feen  thus  coupled  in  the  air,  exhibiting 
the  form  of  a  ring.  The  female  depofits  her  eggs  in  the 
water,  from  whence  fpring  water-worms,  which  afterwards 
undergo  the  fame  transformations. 

LIBER,  in  vegetables,  the  bark  or  rind,  principally  of 
trees.  This  is  to  be  conceived  as  confiding  of  a  number 
of  cylindric  and  concentric  furfaces  whofe  texture  is  reticular, 
and  in  fome  trees  plainly  extrufiblc  every  way,  by  reafon  that 
the  fibres  are  foft  and  flexible.  While  in  this  condition,  they 
are  either  hollow  regular  canals,  or,  if  not  fo,  they  have  in- 
terflitial  fpaces  which  ferve  the  office  of  canals.  The  nutri¬ 
tious  juice  which  they  are  continually  receiving,  remains  in 
part  in  them,  makes  them  grow  in  length  and  thicknefs,  and 
(Lengthens  and  brings  them  clofer  together  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  texture  which  was  before  reticular  becomes  an 
affemblage  of  ftraight  fibres  ranged  vertically  and  parallel  to 
each  other  ;  that  is,  as  they  are  thus  altered  behind  one  ano¬ 
ther,  they  by  degrees  become  a  new  fnbftance,  more  woody, 
called  l/ea. 

LIBERA,  in  mythology,  the  name  of  a  goddefs,  which 
Cicero,  in  his  hook  Of  the  Gods,  reprefents  as  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  Ovid,  in  his  Fafti,  fays  that  the  name 
was  given  by  Bacchus  to  Ariadne.  Libaa  is  exhibited  on 
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medals  as  a  kind  of  female  Bacchus,  crowned  with  vine 
leaves. 

LIBERAL  arts,  are  fuch  as  depend  more  on  the  labour 
of  the  mind  than  on  that  of  the  hands  :  or,  that  confift  more 
in  fpeculation  than  operation  ;  and  have  a  greater  regard  to 
amufement  and  curiolity  than  to  necehity.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  liberalis,  which  among  the  Romans  fignified  a 
perfon  who  was  not  a  (lave  ;  and  whofe  will,  of  confequence, 
was  not  checked  by  the  command  of  any  mailer.  Such  are 
grammar,  rhetoric,  painting,  fculpture,  architeflure,  mufic,  See. 
The  liberal  arts  ufed  formeily  to  be  fummed  up  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Latin  verfe  :  “  Lingua,  Tropus ,  Ratio,  Numeriis,  Tonus, 
Angulus,  Afira.”  And  the  mechanical  arts, 'which,  however, 
are  innumerable,  under  this  :  “  Rus,  New  us,  Anna,  Faber, 
Vidnera,  Lana ,  Rates."  See  Arts. 

LIBERALIA,  feafts  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
in  honour  of  Liber  or  Bacchus,  the  fame  w  ith  thofe  which 
the  Greeks  called  Dionysja,  and  Dionyfiaca.  Thev  took 
their  name  from  liber ,  i-  e.  free,  a  title  conferred  on  Bacchus 
in  memory  of  the  liberty  or  freedom  which  he  granted  to  the 
people  of  Boeotia  ;  or,  perhaps,  becaufe,  wine,  whereof  he  was 
the  reputed  deity,  delivers  men  from  care,  and  fets  their  mind 
at  eafe  and  freedom;  Varro  derives  the  name  of  this  feaft 
Lom  liber ,  confidered  as  a  noun  adjeftive,  and  fignifying  free  ; 
becaufe  the  priefts  were  free  from  their  function,  and 
eafed  of  all  care,  during  the  time  of  the  liberalia  :  as  the  old 
women  officiated  in  the  ceremonies  and  facrifices  of  thefe 
feafts. 

LIBER  LA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feftival  obferved  on 
the  16th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  at  which  time  the  youth 
laid  afide  their  juvenile  habit  for  the  toga  virilie,  or  habit  pe¬ 
culiar  to  grown  men.  See  the  article  Toga. 

LIBERTINES,  Libertini,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a 
religious  left,  which  arofe  in  the  year  r  52 5,  whofe  principal 
tenets  were,  that  the  Deity  vims  the  foie  operating  caufe  in  the 
mind  of  man,  and  the  immediate  author  of  all  human  adlions  ; 
that,  confequently,  the  diftintftions  of  good  and  evil,  which 
had  been  .eftablithed  with  regard  to  thofe  adlions,  were  falfe 
and  groundkfs,  and  that  men  could  not,  proper  ly  fpeaking, 
commit  fm  ;  that  religion  confided  in  the  union  of  the  fpiiit 
er  rational  foul  with  the  Supreme  Being  ;  that  all  thofe  who 
had  attained  this  happy-  union,  by  fubiime  contemplation  and 
elevation  of  mind,  wel'e  then  allowed  to  indulge,  without  ex¬ 
ception  or  reilraint,  their  appetites  or  pafiions  ;.  that  all  their 
adiions  and  purfuits  were  then  perfedlly  innocent;  and  that, 
after  the  death  of  the  body,  they  were  to  be  united  to  the 
Deity.  They  likewife  laid  that  Jefus  Cbrift  was  nothing  but 
a  rner tjene  fcai  quoi,  corr.pofed  of  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  of 
the  opinion  of  men.  Thefe  maxims  occafroned  their  being 
called  Libertines  ;  and  the  word  has  been  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe 
ever  fince. 

The  Libertini  fpread  principally  in  Holland  and  Brabant. 
Their  leaders  were  one  Quintin,  a  Picard,  PockeTius,  Ruffus, 
and  another  called  Chopin,  who  joined  with  Quintin,  and  be¬ 
came  his  difciple.  This  fed!  obtained  a  certain  footing  in 
France  through  the  favour  and  protection  of  Margaret, 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  filler  to  Francis  I.  and  found  patrons 
in  feveral  of  the  reformed  churches.  This  fedt  was  probably 
a  remnant  of  the  more  ancient  Beguards  or  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit. 

L  iberi  in  es  cf  Geneva,  were  a  cabal  of  rakes  rather  than  of 
fanatics;  for  they  made  no  pretences  to  any  religious  fyftrem, 
but  pleaded  o:dy  for  the  liberty  of  leading  voluptuous  and 
immoral  lives.  This  cabal  was  compofed  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  licentious  citizens,  who  could  net  bear  the  fevere  dif- 
cipline  of  Calvin,  who  punUhed  with  rigour  not  only  dilfolute 
manners,  but  alfo  whatever  bore  the  afpedf  of  irreligion  and 


impiety.  In  this  -  turbulent  cabal  there  were  feveral  periods 
who  were  not  only  notorious  for  their  diffiolute  and  icandal- 
ous  manner  of  living,  but  alfo  for  their  atheilfical  impiety, 
and  contempt  of  all  religion.  To  this  odious  clafs  belonged 
one  Gruet,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Chriftkm  religion, 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the  difference  between  moral  good 
and  evil,  and  rejected  with  difdain  the  dodtrines  that  are  held 
moil  facred  among  Chriitians  ;  for  which  impieties  he  was  at 
lalt  brought  before  the  civil  tribunal,  in  the  year  1^50,  and 
condemned  to  death.  The  Genevan  fpirit  of  reformation, 
improperly  directed  by  the  violence  and  zeal  of  Calvin,  did  at 
this  time  operate  to  a  degree  which  has  marked  the  character 
of  this  great  reformer  with  reproach.  For  in  1^44,  Sebaftian 
Caltalio,  mailer  of  the  public  fchool  at  Geneva,  who  was  a 
man  of  probity,  and  diftinguifhed  by  his  learning  and  take, 
was,  neverthelefs,  depofed  from  his  office  and  bamfhed  the 
city,  becaufe  he  difapproved  fome  of  the  meafnres  that  were 
purfued  and  fome  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  Calvin  and 
his  colleagues,  and  particularly  that  of  abfolute  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  predeftination.  Jetome  Bolfec  alfo,  a  man  of  genius 
and  learning,  who  became  a  convert  to  the  Proteliant  religion 
and  fled  to  Geneva  for  protedlion,  was  caft  into  prifon,  and 
foon  after  fent  into  banifhmeiit,  becaufe,  in  1551,  he  im¬ 
prudently  and  indecently  declaimed,  in  full  congregation  and 
at  the  clofe  of  public  worfhip,  againft  the  dodfrine  of  abfolute 
decrees. 

LIBERTUS,  or  Libertinus,  among  the  Romans,  a 
freedman,  or  a  perfon  fet  free  from  a  legal  fervitude.  Thefe 
Hill  retained  fome  mark  of  their  ancient  flate  :  he  who  made 
a  Have  free  having  a  right  of  patronage  over  the  liberties  ;  fo 
that  if  the  latter  failed  of  /bowing  due  refpedt  to  his  patron, 
he  was  reftored  to  his  fervitude  ;  and  if  the  liberties  died 
without  children,  his  patron  was  his  heir.  See  Slave.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  republic,  libertinus  denoted  the  fon  of  a 
libertus  or  freedman  ;  but  afterwards,  before  the  time  of  Cicero, 
and  under  the  emperors,  the  terms  libertus  and  libertinus,  as 
Suetonius  has  remarked,  were  ufed  as  fynonymous. 

LIBERTY,  denotes  a  Hate  of  freedom,  in  contradiftinc-* 
tion  to  Jlavery  or  reftraint ;  and  may  be  confidered  as  either 
natural  or  civil.  The  abfolute  rights  of  man,  confidered  as  a 
free  agent,  endowed  with  difeernment  to  know  good  from 
evil,  and  with  power  of  choofing  thofe  meafnres  which  appear 
to  him  to  he  moil  defirable,  are  ufually  fummed  up  in  one 
general  appellation,  and  denominated  the  natural  liberty  cf 
mankind.  This  natural  liberty  confifts  properly  in  a  power  of 
a  ding  as  one  thinks  fit,  without  any  reftraint  or  controul, 
unlefs  by  the  law  of  nature ;  being  a  right  inherent  in  us  by 
birth,  and  one  of  the  gifts  pf  God  to  man  at  his  creation, 
when  he  endued  him  with  the  faculty  of  free-will.  But  every 
man,  when  he  enters  into  fociety,  gives  up  a  part  of  his  na¬ 
tural  liberty,  as  the  price  _of  fo  valuable  a  purchafe  ;  and,  in 
confideration  of  receiving  the  advantages  of  mutual  ccm- 
.merce,  obliges  himfelf  to  conform  to  thofe  laws  which  the 
community  has  thought  proper  to  eftablifh.  And  this  fpecies 
of  legal  obedience  and  conformity  is  infinitely  more  defirable 
than  that  wild  and  favage  liberty  which  is  facriliced  to  obtain 
it.  For  no  man,  that  confiders  a  moment,  would  wifli  to  re¬ 
tain  the  abfolute  and  uncontrouled  power  of  doing  whatever 
he  pleafes  :  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  every  other 
man  would  alfo  have  the  fame  power;  and  then  there  would 
be  no  fecurity  to  individuals  in  any  of  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

Political ,  therefore,  or  civil,  liberty,  which  is  that  of  a 
member  of  fociety,  is  no  other  than  natural  liberty  fo  far  re- 
ftrained  by  human  laws  (and  no  farther)  as  is  neceffary  and 
expedient  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  public.  Hence  we' 
may  colleCt,  that  the  law,  which  reftrains  a  man  from  doing 
mifehief  to  his  fellow-citizens,  though  it  dinunilhes  the  na^ 
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tural,  increafes  the  civil  liberty  of  mankind  :  but  every  wanton 
and  caufelcfs  reflraint  of  the  will  of  the  fubjeft,  whether  prac 
tifed  by  a  monarch,  a  nobility,  or  a  popular  affembly,  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  tyranny.  Nay,  that  even  laws  themfelves,  whether 
made  with  or  without  our  confent,  if  they  regulate  and  con- 
ilrain  our  conduct  in  matters  of  mere  indifference,  without 
any  good  end  in  view,  are  laws  deftruftivc  of  liberty  :  where¬ 
as,  if  any  public  advantage  can  arife  from  obferving  fueh 
precepts,  the  controul  of  our  private  inclinations,  in  one  or 
two  particular  points,  will  conduce  to  preferve  our  general 
freedom  in  others  of  more  importance,  by  fupporting  that 
flate  of  fociety  which  alone  can  fecure  our  independence.  Thus 
the  ftatute  of  king  Edward  IV.  which  forbade  the  line  gentle¬ 
men  of  thofe  times  (under  t lie  degree  of  a  lord)  to  wear  pikes 
upon  their  fhoes  or  boots  of  more  than  two  inches  in  length, 
was  a  law  that  favoured  of  oppreftion  ;  becaufe,  however  ri¬ 
diculous  the  fafliion  then  in  ufe  might  appear,  the  reftraining 
it  by  pecuniary  penalties  could  ferve  no  purpofe  cf  common 
utility.  But  the  ftatute  of  king  Chatles  II.  which  prefcribes 
a  thing  feemingly  as  indifferent,  viz.  a  drefs  for  the  dead, 
who  were  all  ordered  to  be  buried  in  woollen,  is  a  law  con- 
fiftent  with  public  liberty  ;  for  it  encourages  the  ftaple  trade, 
on  which  in  great  meafure  depends  the  univerfal  good  of  the 
nation.  So  that  laws,  when  prudently  framed,  are  by  no 
means  fubverlive,  but  rather  introduftive,  of  liberty  ;  for  (as 
Mr.  Locke  has  well  obfcrved)  where  there  is  no  law  there  is 
no  freedom.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  conftitution 
or  frame  of  government,  that  fyftem  of  laws,  is  alone  calcu¬ 
lated  to  maintain  civil  liberty,  which  leave;  the  fubjeeft  entire 
mailer  of  his  own  conduit,  except  in  thofe  points  wherein  the 
public  good  requires  fome  direction  orreftraint. 

The  idea  and  praftice  of  this  political  or  civil  liberty  flourifli 
in  their  higheft  vigour  in  t’nefe  kingdoms,  where  it  falls  little 
fhort  of  perfection,  and  can  only  be  loft  or  deftroyed  by  the 
folly  or  demerits  of  its  owner;  the  legiflature,  and  of  courfe 
the  laws  of  Britain,  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  preferva- 
tiop  of  this  ineftimable  blefling  even  in  the  meaneft  fubjeft. 
Very  different  from  the  modern  confutations  of  other  ftates 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  the  genius  of  the  im¬ 
perial  law  ;  which  in  general  are  calculated  to  veft  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  defpotic  power,  of  controuling  the  aftions  of  the 
fubjedt,  in  the  prince,  or  in  a  few  grandees.  And  this  fpirit 
of  liberty  is  fo  deeply  implanted  in  our  conftitution,  and  rooted 
even  in  our  very  foil,  that  a  flave  or  a  negro,  the  moment  he 
lands  in  Britain,  falls  under  the  protedtion  of  the  laws,  and 
fo  far  becomes  a  freeman  ;  though  the  mailer’s  right  to  his 
Service  may  poflibly  ftiil  continue. 

The  abfolute  rights  of  every  Briton  (which,  taken  in  a 
political  and  extenfive  fenfe,  are  ufually  called  their  liberties), 
as  they  are  founded  on  nature  and  reafon,  fo  they  are  coeval 
with  our  form  of  government ;  though  fubjedt  at  times  to 
fludtuate  and  change,  their  eftablifhment  (excellent  as  it  is) 
being  ftiil  human.  At  fome  times  we  have  feen  them  de- 
preffed  by  overbearing  and  tyrannical  princes  ;  at  others,  fo 
luxuriant  as  even  to  tend  to  anarchy,  a  worfe  flate  than  ty¬ 
ranny  itfelf,  as  any  government  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
But  the  vigour  of  our  free  conftitution  has  always  delivered 
the  nation  from  thefc  embarraffments  :  and,  as  foon  as  the  con- 
vulfions  confequent  on  the  flruggle  have  been  over,  the  balance 
of  our  rights  and  liberties  has  fettled  to  its  proper  level ;  and 
their  fundamental  articles  have  been  from  time  to  time  aliened 
in  parliament,  as  often  as  they  were  thought  to  be  in  danger: 

Firft,  by  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  which  was  obtained, 
fword  in  hand,  from  king  John,  and  afterwards,  with  fome 
alterations,  confirmed  in  parliament  by  king  Henry  III.  his 
fon.  Which  charter  contained  very  few  new  grants ;  but,  as 
frir  Edward  Coke  obferves,  was  for  the  moft  part  declaratory 
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of  the  principal  grounds  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  England, 
Afterwards,  by  the  ftatute  called  confirmatio  cartarum,  where¬ 
by  the  great  charter  is  diredled  to  be  allowed  as  the  common 
law  ;  all  judgments  contrary  to  it  are  declared  void  ;  copies  of 
it  are  ordered  to  be  fent  to  all  cathedral  churches,  and  read 
twice  a-year  to  the  people  ;  and  fentence  of  excommunication 
is  directed  to  be  as  conftantly  denounced  againft  all  thofe  that 
by  word,  deed,  or  counfel,  aft  contrary  thereto,  or  in  any  de¬ 
gree  infringe  it.  Next  by  a  multitude  of  fubfequent  corrobo¬ 
rating  ftatutes  (Sir  Edward  Coke  reckons  32),  from  the  firft 
Edward  to  Henry  IV.  Then,  after  a  long  interval,  by  the 
petition  of  right ;  which  was  a  pariiamentat  y  declaration  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  aftented  to  by  king  Charles  I.  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  Which  was  clofely  followed  by  the 
ftiil  more  ample  conceffions  made  by  that  unhappy  prince  to 
his  parliament,  before  the  fatal  rupture  between  them ;  and 
by  the  many  falutary  laws,  particularly  the  habeas  corpus  aft, 
pafTed  under  Charles  II.  To  thefe  fuccceded  the  bill  of  rights , 
or  declaration  delivered  by  the  lords  and  commons  to  the 
prince  and  priucefs  of  Orange,  13th  February  1688  ;  and 
afterwards  enafted  in  parliament,  when  they  became  king  and 
queen  :  which  declaration  concludes  in  thefe  remarkable  words  : 
“  and  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  infill  upon,  all  and  lingu¬ 
lar  the  premifes,  rs  their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties.  And 
the  aft  of  parliament  itfelf  recognifes  all  and  Angular  the 
rights  and  liberties  aflerted  and  claimed  in  the  faid  decla¬ 
ration  to  be  the  true,  ancient,  and  indubitable  rights  of  the 
people  of  this  kingdom.’’  Laflly,  thefe  liberties  were  again 
aflerted  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century,  in  the 
aft  of  fettlcment,  whereby  the  crown  was  limited  to  his  prefent 
majefly’s  illuftrious  houfe  :  and  fome  new  provifions  were  ad¬ 
ded,  at  the  fame  fortunate  era,  for  better  fecuring  our  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties ;  which  the  ftatute  declares  to  be  “  the 
birthright  of  the  people  of  England,”  according  to  the  ancient 
doftrine  of  the  common  law. 

Thus  much  for  the  declaration  of  our  rights  and  liberties. 
The  rights  themfelves,  thus  defined  by  thele  feveral  ftatutes,. 
confift  in  a  number  of  private  immunities  ;  which  will  appear, 
from  what  has  been  piemifed,  to  be  indeed  no  other,  than 
either  that  refiduum  of  natural  liberty,  which  is  not  required 
by  the  laws  of  fociety  to  be  facrificed  to  public  convenience  ; 
or  elfe  thofe  civil  privileges,  which  fociety  hath  engaged  to 
provide,  in  lieu  of  the  natural  liberties  fo  given  up  by  indi¬ 
viduals.  Thefc  therefore  were  formerly,  either  by  inheritance 
or  purchafe,  the  rights  of  all  mankind  ;  but,  in  moft  other 
countries  of  the  world,  being  now  more  or  lefs  dtbafed 
and  deftroyed,  they  at  prefent  maybe  faid  to  remain,  in  a  pe-- 
culiar  and  emphatical  manner,  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Britain.  And  thefe  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  or 
primary  articles  ;  the  right  of  perfonal  fecurity,  the  light  of 
perfonal  liberty,  and  the  right  of  private  property :  becaufe,, 
as  there  is  no  other  known  method  of  compulfton,  or  of 
abridging  man’s  natural  free-will,  but  by  an  infringement  or 
diminution  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  important  rights,  the  pre- 
fervation  of  thefe  inviolate  may  juflly  be  faid  to  include  the 
prefervation  of  our  civil  immunities  in  their  largeil  and  moil 
extenfive  fenfe.  See  the  article  Rights. 

In  vain,  however,  would  thefe  rights  be  declared,  afeer- 
taiued,  and  protefted  by  the  dead  letter  of  the  lau*s,  if  the 
conftitution  had  provided  no  other  method  to  fecure  thejr  ac¬ 
tual  enjoyment..  It  has  therefore  eftablifhed  certain  other  aux¬ 
iliary  fubordinate  rights  of  the  fubjeft,  which  ferve  princi¬ 
pally  as  barriers  to  proteft  and  maintain  inviolate  the  three 
great  and  primary  lights,  of  perfonal  fecurity,  perfonal  liberty,, 
and  private  property.  Thefe  arc, 

1.  The  conftitution,  powers,  and  privileges  of  parliament 
for  which  fee  Parliament. 
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2.  The  limitation  of  the  king’s  prerogative,  by  bounds  fo 
certain  and  notorious,  that  it  is  impoilible  he  fhould  exceed 
them  without  the  con  fen  t  of  the  people  :  as  to  whirh,  fee 
Prfki.gative.  The  former  of  theft  keeps  the  legislative 
power  in  due  health  and  vigour, 'fo  as  to  make  it  improbable 
that  laws  fnould  be  enacted  deftruchve  ■  f  general  liberty  :  the 
latter  is  a  guard  upon  the  executive  power,  by  reftraining  it 
from  Eiftbig  either  bevond  or  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  that 
are  framed  and  eftablifhed  by  the  other. 

3.  A  third  fuborciinate  right  of  every  Briton  is  that^of  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  courts  of  jullice  for  red  refs  of  injuries.  aince 
the  law  is,  in  this  realm,  the  fu  lire  me  arbiter  of  every  man’s 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  courts  of  juftiee  muff  at  ail  times 
be  open  to  the  fiiibji ct,  and  the  law  be  duly  admir.iftered 
therein.  The  emphatical  words  of  magna  chart  a,  fpoken  1a 
the  pei  foil  of  the  king,  who  in  judgment  of  law  (fays  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke)  is  ever  prefent  and  repeating  them  in  all  his  courts, 
are  thefe  :  NulTi  ven  demits,  nulli  negalimus ,  av.t  differemus  reSum 
•vel  jfjl'tiam  ;  “and  therefore  every  fubjedt  (continues  the 
fame  learned  author),  for  injury  done  to  him  in  bonis,  in  terns, 
•vel  perfona,  by  any  other  fubjedt,  be  lie  ecclefiattical  or  tem¬ 
poral,  without  any  exception,  may  take  his  remedy  by  the 
courfe  of  the  law,  and  have  juftiee  and  right  for  the  injury  done 
to  him,  freely  without  file,  fully  without  any  denial,  and  fpee- 
dily  without  delay.’’  It  were  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  ajf.r- 
r>ic;tirve  adds  of  parliament,  wherein  jullice  is  direfted  to  be  done 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land  :  and  what  that  law  is,  every 
lubjedt  knows ;  or  may  know  if  he  pleafes :  for  it  depend-  not 
upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  judge  ;  but  is  permanent,  fixed, 
and  unchangeable,  unlefs  by  authority  of  parliament.  We 
fhall  however  juft  mention  a  few  negative  ftatutes,  whereby 
abufes,  perverfions,  or  delays  of  juftiee  especially  by  the  pre¬ 
rogative,  arc  reftrained.  It  is  ordained  by  magna  charta ,  that 
no  freeman  (hall  be  outlawed,  that  is,  put  out  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  benefit  of  the  laws,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  Ey  2  Edw.  Ill  c.  8.  and  n  Ric.  II.  c.  10.  it  is  tnadted, 
til  at  no  commands  or  letters  (hall  be  lent  under  the  great  feal, 
or  the  little  feal,  the  fignet  or  privy  feal,  in  dlfturbance  of  the 
law  ;  or  to  diftuvb  or  delay  common  right  :  and,  .though  fuch 
commandments  fhould  come,  the  judges  (hall  not  ceafe  to  do 
right:  which  is  alfo  made  a  part  of  their  oath  by  ftatute 
18  Edw.  III.  ft.  4.  And  by  1  W.  &  M.  ft.  c.  2.  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  pretended  power  of  ftifpending  or  difpenfing 
with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  regal  authority  with¬ 
out  confent  of  parliament,  is  illegal. 

Not  only  the  fubftantial  part,  or  judicial  deciiions,  of  the 
law,  but  alfo  the  formal  part,  or  method  of  proceeding,  cannot 
be  altered  but  by  parliament ;  for,  if  once  thofe  outworks  were 
demoliftned,  there  would.be  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of  innovation 
in  the  body  of  the  law  itfelf.  The  king,  it  is  true,  may  ereft 
new  courts  of  juftiee;  but  then  they  mull  proceed  according  to 
the  old  eftablilhed  forms  of  the  common  law.  For  which  rea- 
fon  it  is  declared  in  .the  ftatute  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  upon  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  court  of  ftar-chamber,  that  neither  his  majefty, 
nor  his  privy-council,  have  any  jurifdidtion,  power,  or  autho¬ 
rity,  by  Englifli  bill,  petition,  articles,  libel  (which  were  the 
courfe  of  proceeding  in  the  ftar-chamber,  borrowed  from  the 
civil  law),  or  by  any  other  arbitrary  way  whatfoever,  to  ex¬ 
amine,  or  draw  into  queftion,  determine,  or  difpole  of  the 
lands  or  goods  of  any  fubjedls  of  this  kingdom  ;  but  that  the 
fame  ought  to  be  tried  and  determined  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
juftiee,  and- by  courfe  of  law. 

4.  If  there  fhould  happen  any  uncommon  injury,  or  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  rights  before  mentioned,  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  law  is  too  defective  to  reach,  there  (fill  remains 
a  fourth  fubovdinate  right,  appertaining  to  every  individual, 
namely,  the  right  of  petitioning  the  king,  or  either  houfe  of 


parliament,  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances.  In  Raffia  we  are  told, 
that  the  Czar  Peter  eftablifhed  a  law,  that  no  llibjecft  might,  pe¬ 
tition  the  throne  >111  he  had  fir  ft  petitioned  two  different  mi- 
n.fters  of  (late.  In  cafe  lie  obtained  juftiee  from  nei'her,  he 
might  then  prefent  a  third  petition  to  the  prince;  but  upon 
pain  of  death,  jf  found  to  be  in  the  wrong.  The  confequence 
of  which  was,  that  no  one  dared  to  offer  fuch  third  petition  ; 
and  grievances  feldom  falling  under  the  notice  of  the  fovereign, 
he  had  little  opportunity  to  redrefs  them.  The  reftnet ions, 
for  fome  there  are,  which  are  laid  upon  petitioning  in  Biitain, 
are  of  a  nature  extremely  different  ;  and  while  they  promote 
the  fpuit  of  ptac<  ,  they  are  no  check  upon  that  of  liberty. 
Care  only  muff  be  taken,  Itft,  under  the  pretence  of  petition¬ 
ing,  the  fubjedl  be  guftl y  of  any  riot  or  tumult  ;  as  happened 
m  the  opening  of  the' memorable  parliament  in  1649  :  and,  to 
prevent  this,  it  is  provided  by  the  ftatu  c  13-Car.  II.  ft.  1.  c.  5. 
that  no  petition  to  the  king,  or  either  houfe  of  parliament,  for 
any  alteration  in  church  or  (late,  (hall  he  figned  by  above  20 
perform,  unlefs  the  matter  thereof  be  approved  by  three  juf- 
tiecs  of  the  peace,  or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the 
country  ;  and  in  London,  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council:  nor  (hall  any  petition  be  prefented  by  more 
than  1  o  perfons  at  a  time.  But,  under  thefe  regulations,  it  is 
declared  by  the  ftatute  1  W.  &  M.  ft  z.  c.  2.  that  the  fub- 
jtft  hath  a  right  to  petition  ;  and  that  all  commitments  and 
profeentions  for  fuch  petitioning  are  illegal. 

5.  The  fifth  and  Lit  auxiliary  right  of  the  fubjetb,  that  we 
fit.  '1  a^  prefent  mention,  is  that  of  having -arms  for  their  de¬ 
fence,  rentable  to  their  condition  and  degree,  and  fuch,  as  are 
allowed  by  law.  Which  is  alfo  declared  by  the  fame  ftatute 
1  W.  v  M.  ft.  2  e.  1.  and  is  indeed  a  public  allowance,  under 
due  reftriftions,  of  the  natural  right  of  reiiftance  and  felfpre- 
fervation,  when  the  fanftions  of  fociety  and  laws  are  found 
infufficient  to  reftrain  the  violence  of  opprefiion. 

In  thefe  feveral  articles  confift  the  rights,  or,  as  they  are 
frequently  termed,  the  liberties  cf  Britons  :  liberties  more  gene¬ 
rally  talked  of,  than  thoroughly  underftood ;  and  yet  highly 
neceffary  to  be  perfectly  known  and  confidered  by  every  man 
of  rank  or  property,  left  his  ignorance  of  the  points  whereon 
they  are  founded  fhould  hurry  him  into  faction  and  Iicentiouf- 
nefs  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  pufillanimous  indifference  and  cri¬ 
minal  fubmiffion  on  the  other.  And  we  have  feen  that  thefe 
rights  ccnfift,  primarily,  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  perfonal  fe- 
curity,  of  perfonal  liberty,  and  of  private  property.  So  long 
as  thefe  remain  inviolate,  the  Tul > je6b  is  perfectly  free  ;  for  every 
ffpecies  of  compulfive  tyranny  and  opprefiion  tnuft  adt  in  op- 
pofition  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  rights,  having  no  other  objeft 
upon  which  it  can-  pofiibly  be  employed.  To  preferve  thefe 
from  violation,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  constitution  of  parlia¬ 
ments  be  fnpported  in  its  full  vigour;  and  limits,  certainly 
known,  be  fet  to  the  royal  prerogative.  And,  laftly,  to  vindi¬ 
cate  thefe  rights,  when  actually  violated  or  attacked,  the  fub- 
jedls  of  Britain  are  entitled,  in  the  firft  place,  to  the  regular 
adminiftration  and  free  courfe  of  juftiee  in  t  lit  courts  of  law; 
next,  to  the  right  of  petitioning  the  king  and  parliament  for 
redrefs  of  grievances  ;  and,  laftly,  to  the  right  of  having  and 
ufing  arms  for  felf-prefervation  and  defence.  And  all  thefe 
rights  and  liberties  it  is  our  birthright  to  enjoy  entire  ;  unlefs 
where  the  laws  of  our  country  have  laid  them  under  neceffary 
reftrairts  ; — reftraints  in  themfelves  fo  gentle  and  moderate, 
as  will  appear  upon  farther  inquiry,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  or 
probity  would  wifh  to  fee  them  fiackened.  For  all  of  us  have 
it  in  our  choice  to  do  every  thing  that  a  good  man  would  defire 
to  do  ;  and  are  reftrained  from  nothing,  blit  what  would  be 
pernicious  either  to  ourfelves  or  our  fellow  citizens.  So  that 
this  review  of  our  (filiation  may  fully  juftify  lhe  obfervaticn  of 
a  learned  French  author,  who  indeed  generally  both  thought 
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and  wrote  in  the  fpirlt  of  genuine  freedom  ;  and  who  hath  not 
fcrupled  to  profefs,  even  in  the  verybofom  of  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  that  the  Britifii  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  where  po¬ 
litical  or  civil  liberty  is  the  direft  end  of  its  conftitution.  Re¬ 
commending  therefore  to  the  lludent  in  our  laws  a  farther  and 
more  accurate  fearch  into  this  extenfive  and  important  title, 
we  (hall  clofe  our  remaiks  upon  it  with  the  expiring  wifli  of  the 
famous  Father  Paul  to  his  country,  “  Esto  ferfetua  !” 

Liberty  and  Necejfity.  See  Metaphysics. 

Liberty  of  the  Prefs.  The  art  of  printing,  foon  after  its 
introduction,  was  looked  upon  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  as  merely  a  matter  of  (late,  and  fubjeft  to  the  coer¬ 
cion  of  the  crown.  It  was  tiierefore  regulated  with  us  by  the 
king’s  proclamations,  prohibitions,  charteis  of  privilege  and 
licence,  and  finally  by  the  decrees  of  the  court  of  ftar- 
chamber,  which  limited  the  number  of  printers,  and  of  prefles 
which  each  fliould  employ,  and  prohibited  new  publications 
u.ilefs  previoufly  approved  by  proper  licenitrs.  On  the  demo¬ 
lition  ~cf  this  odious  jurifdifi  ion  in  1641,  the  long  parliament 
of  Charles  I-  alter  their  rupture  with  that  prince,  a [1  timed  the 
fame  powers  as  tl  -s-  liar-chamber  had  exereilod  with  refpeft  to 
the  licenfing  of  books :  and  in  1645,  !^47>  l&49»  and  1652 
(Scobetl.  i.  44,  1,34.  ii.  8S.  2-o.)  iil’ued  their  ordinances  for 
that  purpofe,  founded  principally  on  the  ftar-chamber  decree  of 
X637.  In  1662  was  paffed  the  llatute  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  3,3. 
which,  with  feme  few  alterations,  was  copied  from  the  par¬ 
liamentary  ordinances.  T  his  aft  expired  in  1679  ;  but  was  re¬ 
vived  by  llatute  1  Jac.  II.  c.  17.  and  continued  till  1(^92.  It 
w  as  then  continued  for  two  years  longer  by  (latute  4  W.  &  M. 
c.  24.  but  though  frequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  revive  it  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  that  reign,  (Com. 
Journ.  11  Feb.  1694.  26  Nov.  1695.  22  Oft.  169 6.  9  Feb. 
1697.  31  Jan.  169S.)  yet  the  parliament  refilled  it  lo  (tiongly, 
that  it  finally  expired,  and  the  prefs' became  properly  free  in 
1694,  and  has  continued  fo  ever  fince. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs,  however,  fo  eflential  to  the  nature 
■of  a  free  (fate,  con  lifts  not  in  freedom  from  cenfure  for  any 
criminal  matter  that  may  be  pnblifiied,  but  in  laying  no  pre¬ 
vious  rcilraints  upon  publications,  livery  freeman  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  right  to  lay  what  fen'.iments  he  pleaftjs  before  the 
public;  to  forbid  tins,  is  to  deftroy  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  ; 
but  if  he.  publifhes  what  is  improper,  tnifehievous,  or  illegal, 
he  mull  take  the  copfequence  of  his  own  temerity.  (See 
Libel.)  To  fubjeft  the  prefs  to  the  reflriftive  power  of  a 
licenfer  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  is  to  lubjeft  all  free¬ 
dom  of  fenti.nent  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man,  and  make 
him  the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  of  all  controverted  points 
in  learning,  religion,  and  government.  But  to  pu’uifn  (as  the 
law  does  at  prefent)  any  dangerous  or  offenfive  writings  which, 
when  pubb/hed,  (hall,  on  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  he  adjudged 
of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
peace  and  good  order,  of  government  and  religion,  the  only 
folk!  foundations  of  civil  liberty.  Thus  the  will  of  individuals 
is  ft  ill  left  free;  the  abufe  only  of  that  free-will  is  the  objeft 
of  legal  punifiiment.  Neither  is  any  retlraint  hereby  laid  upon 
freedom  of  thought  or  inquiry  ;  liberty'  of  private  fentiment 
is  Hill  left ;  the  difieminating  or  making  public  of  bad  fenti- 
ments,  deltruftive  of  the  ends  of  fociecy,  is  the  crime  which 
fociety  comfts.  A  man  (fay's  a  fine  writer  on  this  fubjeft) 
may  be  allowed  to  keep  poifons  in  his  clofet,  but  not  publicly 
to  vend  them  as  cordials.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the 
only  plaufible  argument  heretofore  ufed  for  reilraining  thejufl 
freedom  of  the  prefs,  “  that  it  was  neceflary  to  prevent  the 
daily  abufe  of  it,”  will  entirely  lofe  its  force,  when  it  is 
(liown  (by  a  feafonable  exertion  of  the  law's)  that  the  prefs 
cannot  be  abufed  to  any  bad  purpofe  without  incurring  a  fuit- 
able  punifiiment,;  whereas,  it  can  never  be  uftd  to  any  good 
one  when  under  the  controul  of  an  infpeftor.  So  true  will  it 
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be  found,  that  to  cenfure  the  licentioufnefs  is  to  maintain  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs. 

Liberty,  in  mythology,  was  a  goddefs  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the  former  (he  was  invoked  under 
the  title  Eleutheria  ;  and  by  the  1  utter  (he  was  called  Lllertas , 
and  held  in  ftngular  veneration;  temples,  altars,  and  llatues,  were 
erected  in  honour  of  this  deity.  A  very  magnificent  temple 
was  confecrated  to  her  on  mount  Aveiitin,  by  Tiberius  Grac¬ 
chus,  before  which  was  a  fpacious  court,  call  d  a  ■'em  Hhertatis. 
The  Homans  alfo  erefted  a  new  temple  in  honour  of  Liberty, 
when  Julius  Csefar  eftabJifhed  his  empire  ever  them,  as  if  their 
liberty  had  been  fecured  by  an  event  which  proved  fatal  to  it. 
In  a  medal  of  Brutus,  liberty  is  exhibited  under  the  figure  of 
a  woman,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cap,  the-fyinb  >1  of  Liberty, 
and  two  poignards  in  the  other,  with  the  ii.fciiption  idibvs 
m  A  r  t  1 1  s . 

LIBETHRA  (anc.  geog.),  the  fountain  of  fong,  was 
fituated  in  Magnefia,  a  diftrift  of  Macedonia  annexed  to  Thef- 
faly  ;  diftinft  from  the  town  of  Libethra,  which  flood  on  the 
mount  Olympus,  where  it  verges  towards  Macedonia  :  hence 
the  Mufes  are  called  Libethnclcs,  (Virgil.)  Strabo  places  on 
Helicon,  not  only  Hippocrene,  and  the  temple  of  the  Mufes, 
but  alfo  the  cave  of  the  nymphs  Libethrides. 

LJBETHRIUS  moms  (anc.  geog  ),  a  mountain  of  Bceotia, 
diltant  from  Coronea  40  (ladia;  where  Hood  the  ftatues  of  the 
Mufes,  and  of  the  nymphs,  (unnamed  Libet'oridet.  A  mountain 
probably  conjoined  with,  or  at  lead  very  near  to,  Helicon. 

LIB1TINA,  in  the  Roman  mythology,  a  goddefs  which 
prefided  over  funerals.  This  goddefs  was  the  fame  with  the 
Venus  infera  or  Epitbymbia  of  the  Greeks.  .She  had  a  temple 
at  Rome,  where  was  lodged  a  certain  piece  of  money  for  every 
perion  who  died,  whofe  name  was  recorded  in  a  regifler  called 
Lihitmes  ratio.  This  practice  was  eftahlifhed  by  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius/  in  order  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  number  of  annual 
deaths  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  eonfequently  trie  rale  of  in- 
creale  or  decreafe  of  its  inhabitants. 

LIBITINARII,  were  undertakers  whofe  office  it  was  to 
take  care  of  funerals,  prepare  all  things  neceflary'  upon  the 
folemn  occafion,  and  furnifii  every  article  required. — They'  got 
their  livelihood  by  this  gloomy  hufinefs,  and  kept  a  number  of 
fervants  to  perform  the  working  part  of  the  profeffion,  fuch  as 
the  pollhiBores,  vefpillones,  &c.  The  name  Libitinarii  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Libitina,  the  goddefs  of  funerals,  in  whofe  temple 
were  fold  all  things  relating  to  fu  erals.  See  Funeral. 

LIBNA  (anc.  geog.),  a  facerdotal  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
a  place  of  flrength,  as  appears  from  Sennacherib’s  laying  fiege 
to  it,  2  Kings  xix.  Ifaiah  xxxvii.  In  Jerome’s  time,  a  village, 
called  Lobna,  in  the  territory  of  Eleutheropoiis. 

LIBOURNE,  a  populous  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Gironde  and  late  province  of  Guienne.  It  is  one  of 
the  (tuples  of  the  commerce  of  Bourdeaux,  and  is  (eated  on 
the  Dordogne,  20  miles  north-eaft  of  Bourdeaux,  and  203 
fouth  by  weft  of  Paris.  W.  Ion.  o.  12.  N.  lat.  44.  3  <. 

LIBRA,  or  balance,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers.  See 
Balance. 

Libra,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  12  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
and  exaftly  oppofite  to  Aries  ;  fo  called  becaufe,  when  the  fun 
is  in  this  fign  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  days  and  nights 
are  equal,  as  if  weighed  in  a  balance. — The  (tars  in  this  con- 
ftellation  according  to  Ptolemy  are  17,  Tycho  10,  Hevelius  20, 
and  FI  am  (lead  51. 

Libra  alfo  denotes  the  ancient  Roman  pound,  borrowed 
from  the  Sicilians,  who  called  it  litra.  The  libra  was  divided 
into  12  uncies  or  ounces,  and  the  ounce  into  24  fcruples.  The 
divifions  of  the  libra  were,  the  unc  a,  one  twelfth ;  the  fertans, 
one  fixth ;  the  quadrans,  one  fourth ;  the  trie/is,  one  third  ; 
the  quincunx ,  five  ounces  ;  the  fends,  fix  ;  the  f  piunx,  feven  ; 
the  bes,  eight ;  the  dodrans ,  nine ;  the  dextruns,  ten  j  the 
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deun.v,  eleven  ;  laftly,  the  as  weighed  twelve  ounces  or  one 
libra. 

The  Roman  libra  was  ufed  in  France  for  the  proportions  of 
their  coin  till  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  or  perhaps  till  that  of 
Philip  I.  in  1093,  their  fois  being  fo  proportioned,  as  that  20 
of  them  were  equal  to  the  libra.  By  degrees  it  became  a  term 
of  account ;  and  every  thing  of  the  value  of  twenty  l'ols  was 
called  a  Imre. 

Libka  pen/a,  in  our  law-books,  denotes  a  pound  of  money 
in  weight.  It  was  ufnal  in  former  days  not  only  to  tell  the 
money  but  to  weigh  it :  becaufe  many  cities,  lords,  and  bithops, 
having  their  mints,  coined  money,  and  often  very  bad  too ; 
for  which  realbn,  though  the  pound  conlilled  of  20  (hillings, 
they  always  weighed  it. 

LIBRAR.il,  among  the  ancients,  were  a  fort  of  copyifts, 
who  tranfcribed,  in  beautiful  or  at  lead:  legible  characters, 
what  had  been  written  by  the  notarii  in  notes  and  abbre¬ 
viatures. 

LIBRARY,  an  edifice  or  apartment  deftined  for  holding  a 
confiderable  number  of  books  placed  regularly  on  (helves, 
or  the  books  themfelves  lodged  in  it.  Some  authors  refer 
the  origin  of  libraries  to  the  Hebrews;  and  obferve,  that 
the  care  thefe  took  for  the  prefervation  of  their  lacred 
boeks,  and  the  memory  of  what  concerned  the  actions 
of  their  ariceftors,  became  an  example  to  other  nations,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Egyptians.  Olmanduas,  king  of  Egypt,  is 
faid  to  have  taken  the  hint  firll ;  who,  according  to  Diodorus, 
had  a  library  built  in  his  palace,  with  this  inlcription  over 
the  door,  'i'TXHS  IATPEION.  Nor  were  the  Ptolemies,  who 
reigned  in  the  fame  country,  lefs  curious  and  magnificent  in 
books. 

The  lcripture  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  library  of  the  kings  of  Perfia, 
Ezra  v.  jy.  vi.  1.  which  fome  imagine  to  have  confided  of 
the  hidorians  of  that  nation,  and  of  memoirs  of  the  affairs  of 
date;  but,  in  effedt,  it  appears  rather  to  have  been  a  depo- 
fitory  of  laws,  charters,  and  ordinances  of  the  kings.  The 
Hebrew  text  calls  it  the  boufe  of  trea/ures,  and  afterwards  the 
bcife  of  the  rolls,  where  the  treafures  were  laid  up.  We  may, 
with  more  jultice,  call  that  a  library,  mentioned  in  the  fecond 
of  El'dras  to  have  been  built  by  Nehemiah,  and  in  which  were 
preferved  the  books  of  the  prophets,  and  of  David,  and  the 
letters  of  their  kings. 

The  fird  who  eredted  a  library  at  Athens  was  the  tyrant 
Pifidratus  :  and  yet  Strabo  refers  the  honour  of  it  to  AridotJe. 
That  of  Pifidratus  was  tranfported  by  Xerxes  into  Perfia,  and 
was  afterwards  brought  back  by  Seleucus  Nicanor  to  Athens. 
Long  after,  it  was  plundered  by  Sylla,  and  re-edablifhed  by 
Hadrian.  Plutarch  lays,  that  under  Eumenes  there  was  a 
library  at  Pergainus,  containing  200,000  books.  Tyrannian, 
a  celebrated  grammarian,  contemporary  with  Pompey,  had  a 
library  of  30,000  volumes.  That  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
according  to  A.  Gellius,  contained  700,000,  all  in  rolls,  burnt 
by  Oaefar’s  foldiers. 

Condantine,  and  his  fucceffors,  eredted  a  magnificent  one  at 
Condantinople  ;  which  in  the  eighth  century  contained  300,000 
volumes,  all  burnt  by  order  of  Leo  Ifaurus;  and,  among  the 
red,  one  wherein  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  were  written  in  letters 
t>f  gold,  on  the  guts  of  a  ferpent. 

The  mod  celebrated  libraries  of  ancient  Rome,  were  the 
Ulpian,  and  the  Palatine.  They  alfo  boad  much  of  the  li¬ 
braries  of  Paulus  vEmilius,  who  conquered  Perfeus ;  of  Luci- 
lius  Lucullus,  of  Afinius  Pollio,  Atticus,  Julius  Severus, 
Domitius  Serenus,  Pamphilius  Martyr,  and  the  emperors 
Gordian  and  Trajan. 

Anciently,  every  large  church  had  its  library ;  as  appears 
by  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  Anadafius,  and  others.  Pope 
Nicholas  laid  the  fird  foundation  of  that  of  the  Vatican,  in 
1450.  It  was  dedroyed  by  the  condable  Bourbon,  in  the  fack- 


ing  of  Rome,  and  redored  by  Pops  Sixtus  V,  and  has  been 
conliderably  enriched  with  the  ruins  of  that  of  Heidelberg, 
plundered  by  Count  Tilly  in  1622.  One  of  the  mod  complete 
libraries  in  Europe  was  faid  to  be  that  eredted  at  Florence  by 
Cofmo  de  Medicis,  over  the  gate  whereof  is  written,  laeor 
ABsauE  labors;  though  it  was  afterwards  exceeded  by  that 
of  the  PYench  king,  begun  by  Francis  I.  augmented  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  completed  by  M.  Colbert. 

The  emperor’s  library  at  Vienna,  according  to  Lambecius, 
conlids  of  80,000  volumes,  and  13,940  curious  medals. 

The  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  built  on  the  foundation  of 
that  of  Duke  Humphry,  exceeds  that  of  any  univerfity  in 
Europe,  and  even  thole  of  all  the  fovereigns  of  Europe,  except 
the  emperor’s  and  P’rench  king's,  which  are  each  of  them 
older  by  a  hundred  years.  It  was  drd  opened  in  1602,  and 
has  fince  found  a  great  number  of  benefactors  ;  particular!  v' 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  PI.  Savil,  Archbifhop  Laud,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  Mr.  Allen,  Er.  Pococke,  Mr.  Selden,  and  others. 
The  Vatican,  the  Medicean,  that  of  Beffarion  at  Venice,  and 
thofe  juft  mentioned,  exceed  the  Bodleian  in  Greek  manu- 
fcripts  ;  which  yet  outdoes  them  all  in  Oriental  manufcripts. 

As  to  printed  books,  the  Ambrolian  at  Milan,  and  that  of 
Wolfenbuttle,  are  two  of  the  molt  famous,  and  yet  both  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Bodleian. 

Kings  Library,  at  St.  James’s,  was  founded  by  Henry, 
eldeft  (on  of  James  I.  and  made  up  partly  of  books,  and  partly 
of  manufcripts,  with,  many  other  curiofities  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  learning.  It  has  received  many  additions  from  the 
libraries  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon  and  others. 

Cottonian  Library,  originally  confiftec!  of  958  volumes  of 
original  charters,  grants,  inftruments,  letters  of  fovereign 
princes,  tranfadtions  between  this  and  other  kingdoms  and 
ftates,  genealogies,  hiftories,  regifters  of  monafteries,  remains 
of  Saxon  laws,  the  book  of  Genefis,  thought  to  be  the  mod 
ancient  Greek  copy  extant,  and  faid  to  have  been  written  by 
Origen  in  the  fecond  century,  and  the  curious  Alexandrian 
copy  or  manulcript  in  Greek  capitals.  This  library  is  kept  in 
the  Britifti  Mufeum,  with  the  large  and  valuable  library  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  amounting  to  upwards  of  42,000  volumes,. 
See.  There  are  many  public  libraries  belonging  to  the  feveral 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  arid  the  urviverfities  in 
North  Britain.  The  principal  public  libraries  in  London,  be- 
fide  that  of  the  Mufeum,  are  thofe  of  the  College  of  Heralds, 
of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  of  Doiiors  Commons,  to  which 
every  bifhop,  at  the  time  of  his  confecraticn,  gives  at  lead: 
20 1.  fometimes  50 1.  for  the  purchale  of  books;  thofe  of 
Gray’s  Inn,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Inner  Temple,  and  Middle  Temple  ; 
that  of  Lambeth,  founded  by  archbifhop  Bancroft  iri  1610, 
for  the  ufe  of  fucceeding  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  and  in- 
creafed  by  the  benefactions  of  archbifhops  Abbot,  Sheldon, 
and  Tennifon,  and  faid  to  confilt  of  at  leaft  13,000  printed 
books,  and  617  volumes  in  manufeript ;  that  of  Red-Crofs 
ftreet,  founded  by  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  a  Prelbyterian  divine, 
and  fince  enriched  by  many  private  benefaCtions ;  that  of  the 
Royal  Society ,  called  the  Arundelian  or  A orfulk  library,  becaufe 
the  principal  part  of  the  col  left  ion  formerly  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Arundel,  and  was  given  to  the  fociety  by  Henry 
Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1666,  which  library 
has  been  increafed  by  the  valuable  collection  of  Francis  Alton, 
Efq.  in  1713,  and  is  continually  increafing  hy  the  numerous 
benefactions  of  the  works  of  its  learned  members,  and  others : 
that  of  St.  Paul’s,  of  Sion  college;  the  Queen’s  library,  eredted 
by  Queen  Caroline  in  1737  ;  and  the  Surgeons’  library,  for¬ 
merly  kept  in  their  hall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  &c. 

LIBRATION,  in  aftronomy,  an  apparent  irregularity  of 
the  moon’s  motions,  whereby  (he  feems  to  librate  about  her 
axis,  fometimes  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  and  now  and  then 
from  the  weft  to  the  eaft.  See  Astronomy. 
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LIBtIRNIA  (ane.  geog.),  a  diftrift  of  Illyricum,  extend¬ 
ing  towards  the  Adriatic  between  Iftria  on  the  weft,  Dalmatia 
on  the  eall,  and  mount  Albius  on  the  north.  Lihurni,  the 
people.  The  apparitors,  who  at  the  command  of  the  magit- 
trate  fummoned  the  people  from  the  country,  were  called  Li- 
burni ,  becaufe  generally  men  of  Liburnia.  —  Liburna,  or 
Liburnica  (Horace),,  denoted  a  kind,  of  light  and  fwift  fluff, 
ufed  by  the  Liburnians  in  their  tea-rovings  or  piracies,  for 
which  they  were  noted,  laburnum  (Juvenal)  was  a  fpecies  of 
litter  made  in  form  of  Liburnian  fluffs,  wherein  the  noblemen 
of  Rome  were  carried,  and  where  they  fat  at  their  cafe,  either 
reading  or  writing. 

L1BURNUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Campania. 
Alfo  a  port  of  Tufcany.  Now  Livorno,  or  Leghorn.  E. 
long.  ii.  N.  lat  43.  30. 

LIBYA,  in  general,  according  to  the  Greeks,  denoted 
Africa.  An  appellation  derived  from  lub,  “  third,"  being  a 
dry  and  thirdly  country. 

In  a  more  redrained  fenle,  the  middle  part  of  Africa,  ex¬ 
tending  north  and  wed  (Pliny) ;  between  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  north,  and  Ethiopia  to  the  ealt ;  and  was  two-fold,  the 
Hither  or  Exterior  Libya ;  and  the  Farther  or  Interior.  The 
former  lav  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the 
Farther  Libya  and  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  on  the  Couth 
(Ptolemy).  The  Farther  or  Interior  Libya  was  a  vad  coun¬ 
try,  lying  between  the  Hither  Libya  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  wed,  the  Ethiopic  on  the  fouth,  and  Ethiopia  be¬ 
yond  Egypt  on  the  ead  (Ptolemy). 

In  a  dill  more  redrained  fenfe,  it  was  called,  for  didinc- 
tion’s  fake,  Libya  Propria,  was  a  northern  didrift  of  Africa, 
and  a  part  of  the  Hither  Libya-,  fituated  between  Egypt  to  the 
ead,  the  Mediterrane  p  to  the  north,  the  Syrtis  Major  and  the 
Regio  Tripolitana  to  the  wed,  the  Garamantes  and  Ethiopia 
beyond  Egypt  to  the  fouth.  Now  the  kingdom  and  defert  of 
Barca.  This  Libya  was  again  fubdivided  into  Libya  taken  in 
the  drifted  fenfe  of  all,  and  into  Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica. 
Libya  in  the  drifted  fenfe,  otherwife  the  Exterior,  was  the 
mod  eadern  part  of  Libya  Propria,  next  to  Egypt,  with  Mar¬ 
marica  on  the  wed,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the 
Nubi,  now  called  Nubia,  to  the  fouth  (Ptolemy). 

LICENCE,  in  law,  an  authority  given  to  a  perfon  to  do 
fome  lawful  aft. 

LICENTIATE,  one  who  has  obtained  the  degree  of  a 
licence. — The  greateft  number  of  the  officers  of  juflice  in 
Spain  are  diilinguiffied  by  no  other  title  than  that  of  licentiate. 
In  order  to  pafs  licentiate  in  common  law,  civil  law,  and  phylic, 
they  mud  have  dudied  feven  years,  and  in  divinity  ten.  Among 
us  a  licentiate  ufually  means  a  phyfician  who  has  a  licence  to 
praftife,  granted  by  the  college  of  phyficians. 

LICETUS,  a  celebrated  phyfician  of  Italy,  was  born  at 
Rappollo,  in  the  date  of  Genoa,  1977.  He  came,  it  feems, 
into  the  world  before  his  mother  had  completed  the  feventh 
month  of  her  pregnancy  ;  but  his  father,  being  an  ingenious 
phyfician,  wrapped  him  up  in  cotton,  and  nurtured  him  fo, 
that  he  lived  to  be  77  years  of  age.  He  was  trained  with 
great  care,  and  became  a  very  didinguiffied  man  in  his  pro- 
feffion;  and  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works  :  his 
book  De  Monjlris  every  body  mud  have  heard  of.  He  was 
profeffor  of  phiiofophy  and  phyfic  at  Padua,  where  he  died  in 
1655. 

LICHEN,  liverwort,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  of  algae,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  male  receptacle  is  roundidt,  fomewhat  plain  and  diining. 
In  the  female  the  leaves  have  a  farina  or  mealy  fubllance  Mat¬ 
tered  over  them.  There  are  about  130  Inecies,  all  found 
in  Britain.  Among,  the  mod  remarkable  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  peograpbicus  it  is  frequent  in  rocks,  and  may  be 
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readily  difUnguilhed  at  a  didance.  The  crud  or  ground  is  of  & 
bright  greenifh-yellow  colour,  fprinklcd  over  with  numerous 
plain  black  tubercles;  which  frequently  run  into  one  another, 
and  foim  lines  refembling  the  rivers  in  a  map,  from  which  lad 
cu'cumllance  it  .  ikes  its  name. 

2.  The  ca'carioui,  or  black-nobbed  dyer’s  lichen,  is  frequent 
on  calcarious  rocks ;  and  hath  a  hard,  fmooth,  white,  iloney, 
or  tartareous  crud,  cracked  or  teffelated  on  the  furface,  with 
black  tubercles.  Dillenius  relates,  that  this  fpecies  is  ufed 
in  dyeing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tarlareus  after  men¬ 
tioned. 

3.  The  ventofus ,  or  red  fpangled  tartareous  lichen,  hath  a 
hard  tartareous  crud,  cracked  and  teffelated  on  the  furface,  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour  when  frefh,  and  a  light  olive  when  dry. 
The  tubercles  are  of  a  blood-red  colour  at  top,  their  margin 
and  bafe  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  crud.  The  texture  and 
appearance  of  this  (according  to  Mr.  Lightfoot)  indicate 
that  it  would  anfwer  the  puryofes  of  dyeing  as  well  as  fome 
others  of  this  tribe,  if  proper  experiments  were  made. 

4.  The  cande/arius,  or  yellow  farinaceous  lichen,  is  com¬ 
mon  upon  walls,  rocks,  boards,  and  old  pales.  There  are  two 
varieties.  The  fnd  has  a  farinaceous  crud  of  no  regular 
figure,  covered  with  numerous  fmall  greerifh-yellow  or  olive 
ihields,  and  grows  commonly  upon  old  boards.  The  other  has 
a  fmooth,  hard,  circular  crud,  wrinkled  and  lobed  at  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  which  adheres  ciofely  to  rocks  and  dones.  In  the 
centre  are  numerous  fliields  of  a  deeper  yellow  or  orange 
colour,  which,  as  they  grow  old,  fwell  in  the  middle,  and 
affume  the  figure  of  tubercles.  The  inhabitants  of  Smaland  in 
Sweden  l'crape  this  lichen  from  the  rocks,  and  mix  it  with 
their  tallow,  to  make  golden  candles  to  burn  on  fedival  days. 

5.  The  tartarius,  or  large  yellow-faucered  dyer’s  lichen,  is 
frequent  on  rocks,  both  in  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of 
Scotland.  The  crud  is  thick  and  tough,  either  white  or 
greenifh-white,  and  has  a  rough  warted  furface.  The  fhields 
are  yellow  or  buff-coloured,  of  various  fizes,  from  that  of  a 
pin’s  head  to  the  diameter  of  a  filver-penny.  Their  margins 
are  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  crud.  This  lichen  is  much  ufed 
by  the  Highlanders  for  dyeing  a  fine  claret  or  pompadour 
colour.  For  this  purpofe,  after  feraping  it  from  the  rocks, 
and  cleaning  it,  they  deep  it  in  urine  for  a  quarter  of  a  year. 
Then  taking  it  out,  they  make  it  into  cakes,  and  hang  them 
up  in  bag-,  to  dry.  Thefe  cakes  are  afterwards  pulverifed, 
and  the  powder  is  ufed  to  impart  the  colour  with  an  addition 
of  alum. 

6.  The  parellus,  or  crawfifh-eye  lichen,  grows  upon  walls  and 
rocks,  but  is  not  very  common.  The  cruds  fpread  clofely 
upon  the  place  where  they  grow,  and  cover  them  to  a  con- 
fiderable  extent.  They  are  rough,  tartareous  and  afh-colour- 
ed,  of  a  tough  coriaceous  fubdance.  The  fhields  are  numerous 
and  crowded,  having  white  or  alh-eoloured,  ffiallow,  plain 
difes,  with  obtufe  margins.  This  is  ufed  by  the  French  for 
dyeing  a  red  colour. 

7.  The  faxatilis,  or  grey-blue  pitted  lichen,  is  very  common 
upon  trunks  of  trees,  rocks,  tiles,  and  old  wood.  It  forms  a 
circle  two  or  three  inches  diameter.  The  upper  furface  is  of  a 
blue-grey  and  fometimes  of  a  whitifh  afh-colour,  uneven,  and 
full  of  numerous  fmall  pits  or  cavities  ;  the  under  fide  is  black, 
and  covered  all  over,  even  to  the  edges,  with  fhort  fimplc 
hairs  or  radicles.  A  variety  fometimes  occurs  with  leaves 
tinged  of  a  red  or  purple  colour.  This  is  ufed  by  finches  and 
other  fmall  birds  in  conflrufting  the  outfide  of  their  curiouflr 
formed  nefls. 

8.  The  ompbalodes,  or  dark-coloured  dyer’s  lichen,  is  frequent 
upon  rocks.  It  forms  a  thick  widely  expanded  c'rnft  of  no 
regular  figure,  compofed  of  numerous  imbricated  leaves  of  a 
brown  or  dark-purple  colour,  divided  into  fmall  ferments 
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The  margins  cf  the  fhields  are  a  little  evifped  and  turned 'in¬ 
wards,  and  their  cutfide  afh-coloured.  The  lichen  is  much 
ufed  by  the  Highlanders  in  dyeing  a  reddifli  brown  colour. 
They  lteep  it  in  urine-  for  a  confiderahle  time,  till  it  becomes 
foft  and  like  a  pafte;  then,  forming  the  paile  into  cakes,  they- 
dry  them  in  the  fun,  and  p'referve  them  for  ufe  in  the  manner 
already  related  of  the  tartarius. 

9.  The  parietini'S ,  or  common  yellow  wall-lichen,  is  very 
common  upon  walls,  rocks,  tiles  of  heufes,  and  trunks  of 
trees.  It  generally  fpreads  itfelf  in  circles  of  two  or  three 
inches  diameter,  and  is  faid  to  dye  a  good  yellow  or  orange 
colour  with  alum, 

10.  The  ’JlandLus,  or  eatable  Iceland  lichen,  grows  on 
many  mountains  both  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of 
Scotland.  It  confifts  of  nearly  ere£t  leaves  about  two  inches 
high,  of  a  ilirf  fubftance  when  dry,  but  foft  and  pliant  when 
moilf,  -varioufly  divided  without  order  into  broad  diflant  feg¬ 
ments,  bifid  or  trilid  at  the  extremities.  The  upper  or  interior 
furface  of  the  leaves  is  concave,  chefmrt  colour,  fmooth,  and 
fhining,  but  red  at  the  bafe  ;  the  under  or  exterior  furface  is 
fmooth  and  whit i Or,  a  little  pitted,  and  fprinkled  with  very 
minute  black  warts.  The  margins  of  tire  leaves  and  all  the 
fegments  from  bottom  to  top  are  ciliated  with  fmali,  fnort, 
itiff,  hair-like  fpinules,  of  a  dar  k  chefnut  colour,  turning  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  iide.  The  fiiields  are  very  rarely  produced. 
For  the  ufes  of  this  as  an  efculent  herb,  fee  Iceland. 
Made  into  broth  or  gruel,  it  is  faid  to  be  very  feiviceable  in 
coughs  and  confumptions ;  and,  according  to  Haller  and 
Scopoli,  is  much  ufed  in  thefe  complaints  in  Vienna. 

xx.  The  puhnonarius,  or  lung-wort  lichen,  grows  in  fhady 
woods  upon  the  trunks  of  old  trees.  The  leaves  areas'  broad 
as  a  man’s  hand,  of  a  kind  of  leather-like  iubllance,  hanging 
loofe  from  the  trunk  on  which  it  grows,  and  laciniated  into 
wide  angular  fegments.  Their  natural  colour,  when  frefh,  is 
green  ;  but  in  drying,  they  turn  iirft  to  a  glaucous  and  after¬ 
wards  to  a  fufeous  colour.  It  has  an  aftringent,  bitter  tsifte  ; 
and,  according  to  Gmelin,  is  boiled  in  ale  in  Siberia,  in  [lead 
of  hops.  The  ancients  ufed  it  in  coughs  and  afthmas,  &c.  but 
it  is  not  ufed  in  modern  practice. 

12.  The  cahcaris,  or  beaked  lichen,  grows  fometimes  upon 
trees,  but  more  frequently  upon  rocks,  efpeciallv  on  the  fea- 
coafts,  but  is  not  very  common.  It  is  fmooth,  gloffy,  and 
wbitifh,  prodecing  flat  or  convex  fhields,  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  leaves,  very  .near  the  f.immits  cf  the  fegments,  which  are 
acute  and  rigid,  and,  being  often  reflected  from  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  by  the  growth' of  the  fiiields,  appear  from  under  their 
limbs  like  a  hooked  beak.  This  will  dye  a  red  colour ;  and 
promifes,  in  that  intention,  to  rival  the  famous  Lichen  Rocolla 
or  Argcl,  which  is  brought  from  the  Canary  iflands,  and  iome- 
times  fold  at  the  price  of  80I.  per  ton.  It  was  formerly  ufed 
inftead  of  Itarch  to  make  hair -powder. 

1  3.  The  pruncjtri,  or  common,  l  agged  hoary  lichen,  grows 
upon  all  forts  of  trees  ;  but  it  is  generally  rr.oft  white  and 
hoary  on  the  floe  and  old  palm  trees,  or  upon  old-pales.  This 
is  the  moil  variable  of  the  whole  tribe  of  lidhens,  appearing 
different  in  figure,  magnitude,  and  colour,  according  to  its 
age,  place  of  growth,  and  fex.  The  young  plants  are  of  a 
glaucous  colour,  flightly  divided  into  fmali  acute  defied  feg¬ 
ments.  As  they  grow  older,  they  are  divided  like  a  Hag’s 
horn,  into  more  and  deeper  fi  gments,  fornewhat  broad,  flat, 
foft,  and  pitted  on  both  fides,  the  upper  furface  of  a  glau¬ 
cous  colour,  the  inder  one  white  and  hoary. — The  male 
plants,  as  Linnaeus  terms  them,  are  fhort.  feldom  more  than 
an  inch  high,  not  hoary  on  the  under  fide  ;  and  have  pale 
glaucous  flvields  fituated  at  t-he  extremities  cf  the  fegments, 
Handing  on  fhort  peduncles,  which  are  only  fmali  itiff  portions 
of  the  leaf  produced. — -The  female  fpecimens  have  numerous 


farinaceous  tubercles,  both  on  the  edges  of  their  leaves,  and  the 
wrinkles  of  their  furface. — The  pulverjfed  leaves  have  been  ufed 
as  a  powder  for  the  hair,  and  alto  in  dyeing  yarn  of  a  red 
colour;  > 

14.  Th p  jumperinus,  or  common  yellow  tree-lichen,  is  com¬ 
mon  upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  elms  and  many  other 
trees.  Linnaeus  fays  it  is  very  common  upon  thejuniper.  The 
Gothland  .Swedes  dye  their  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour  with  it, 
and  give  it  as  a  fpecific  in  the’ jaundice. 

15.  The  car.tnus,  or  afh-coloured  groan d-liverwort,  grows 
upon  the  ground  among,  mofs,  at  the  roots  of  trees  in  fliady 
woods,  and  is  frequent  alfo  in  heaths  and  ffony  places.  The 
leaves  are  large,  gradually  dilated  towards  the  extremities,- and 
divided  into  roundifh  elevated  lobes.  Their  upper  fide,  in¬ 
dry  weather,  is  afh-coloured;  in  rainy  weather,  of  a  dull  fufeous 
green  colour  ;  their  under-fide  white  and  hoary,  having  many 
thick  downy  nerves,  from,  which  rdefcend  numerous  long, 
white,  pencil  like  radicles.  The  peltas,  or  fhields,  grow  at  the 
exiremities'of  the  elevated  lobe?,  -fhaped  like  the.  human  nail; 
Of"  a  roundifli- ovai  form,  convex  ‘above,  and  concave  beneath  ; 
of  a  chocolate  colour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  the  fame  colour 
with  the  leaves  on ’the  under.  There,  are  two  varieties,  the 
one  called  reddijh,  and  the  other  many -fingered.,  ground-liver¬ 
wort.  The  former  is  more  common, than  the  other.  This- 
foccies  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead, 
who  afl’erted  that  it  was  an  infallible  preventative  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  cortfequences'  attending  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog-.  He  direft- 
ed  half  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  dried  and  pulverifed  to  be  mixed' 
with  two  drachms' of  powdered  black  pepper.  This  was!  to 
be  divided  into  four  doles,  one-  of  which  was  tobe  taken  by 
the  patient  every  morning  falling,  for  four  mornings  fucceflive- 
ly,  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  cow’s  milk  ;  after  which  he  was  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath  every  morning  for  a.  month.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented,  however,  that  the  fuccefs  of  this  medicine,  or 
indeed  any  other  recommended  for  the  fame  purpofe,  hath 
not  always  aiifwered  the  expectation.  There  are  inftances 
where  the  application  has  not  prevented  the  hydrophobia,  and 
it  is  even  uncertain  whether  it  has  ever  been  inilrumental  in 
keeping  off  that  diforder. 

16.  The  aphthofus ,  or  green  ground-liverwort  with  black 
Warts,  grows  upon  the  ground  'at  the  roots  of  trees  in  woods, 
and  other  Honey  and  moffy  places.  It  differs  very  little  from 
the  foregoing,  and  according  to  fome  is  only  a  variety  of  it, 
Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  the  country-people  of  Upland  in 
Sweden  give  an  infdlion  of  this  lichen  in  milk  to  children  that 
are  troubled  with  the  diforder  called  the  thrujb  or  aphthae, 
which  induced  that  ingenious  naturalift  to  bellow  upon  it  the 
trivial  name  of  aphthofus.  The.  fame  writer  alfo  tells  us,  that  a 
decoCtion  of  it  in  water  purges  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
will  deftroy  worms. 

17.  The  coco  ferns,  or  fcarlet-tipped  cup-lichen,  is  frequent 
in  moors  and  heaths.  It  has  in  the  firlt  Hate  a  granulated  cruft 
for  its  ground,  which  is  afterwards  turned  into  fmali  laciniated 
leaves,  green  above,  and  hoary  underneath.  The  plant 
affumes  a  very  different  afpedl,  according  to  the  age,  fituation, 
and  other  accidents  of  its  growth  ;  but  may  be  in  general 
readily  diftinguifhed  by  its  fructifications,  which  are  fungous 
tubercles  cf  a  fine  fcarlet  colour,  placed  on  the  rim  of  the  cup, 
or  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  Thefe  tubercles,  fteeped  in  an 
alcaline  lixivium,  are  faid  to  dye  a  fine  durable  red  colour. 

18.  The  rangiferinus,  or  rein-deer  lichen,  is  frequent  in 
woods,  heaths,  and  mountainous  places.  Its  general  height, 
when  full  grown,  is  about  two  inches,.  The  ftalk  is  hollow, 
and  very  much  branched  from  bottom  to  top  ;  the  branches 
are  divided  and  fubdivided,  and  at  laft  terminated  by  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  very  fine,  fhort,  nodding  horns.  The 
a-xillae  of  the  branches  are  often  perforated.  The  whole  plant  is 
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of  a  hoary  white  or  grey  colour,  covered  with  white  farinaceous 
particles,  light  and  brittle  when  dry,  foft  and  elailic  when 
moift.  The  frudlifications  are  very  minute,  round,  fufeous, 
or  reddifh-brown  tubercles,  which  grow  on  the  very  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  fined  branches  ;  but  thefe  tubercles  are  very  feldom 
found.  The  plant  feems  to  have  no  foliaceous  ground  for  the 
bafe,  nor  fcarcely  any  vifible  roots. — Linnaeus  tells  us,  that  in 
Lapland  this  mofs  grows  fo  luxuriant  that  it  is  fometimes  found 
a  foot  high.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  of  which 
the  principal  is  the  fylvaticus,  or  brown-tipt  rein-deer  lichen. 
The  moft  remarkable  difference  between  them  is,  that  the 
fylva\icus  turns  fufeous  by  age,  while  the  other  always  con¬ 
tinues  white. 

19..  T\xt  plicatus,  or  officinal  ftringy  lichen,  grows  on  the 
branches  of  old  trees,  but  is  not  very  common.  The  (talks 
are  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  cylindrical,  rigid,  and  ftring- 
fnaped,  very  irregularly  branched,  the  branches  entangled  to¬ 
gether,  of  a  cinereous  or  affi-colour,  brittle  and  ftringy  if 
doubled  (hort,  otherwife  tough  and  pliant,  and  hang  pendent 
from  the  trees  on  which  they  grow.  The  ftiields  grow  gene¬ 
rally  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  are  nearly  hat,  or 
(lightly  concave,  thin,  afn  coloured  above,  pale-brown  under¬ 
neath,  and  radiated  with  fine  rigid  fibres.  As  the  plant  grows 
old,  the  branches  become  covered  with  a  white,  rough,  warty 
cruft  ;  but  the  young  ones  aredeftitute  of  it.  It  was  formerly 
ufed  in  the  (hops  as  an  aftringent  to  (lop  hasmorrhagies,  and 
to  cure  ruptures  ;  but  is  out  of  the  modern  pradlice.  Lin¬ 
naeus  informs  11s,  that  the  Laplanders  apply  it  to  their  feet  to 
relieve  the  excoriations  cccafioned  by  much  walking.  - 

20.  The-  barbalus ,  or  bearded  lichen,  grows  upon  the 
branches  of  old  trees  in  thick  woods  and  pine-forefts.  The 
llalks  or  firings  are  (lightly  branched  and  pendulous,  from  half 
a  foot  to  two  feet  in  length,  little  bigger  than  a  taylor’s  com¬ 
mon  fewing  thread  ;  cylindrically  jointed  towards  the  bafe  ; 
but  furrounded  every  where  elfe  with  numerous  horizontal 
capillary  fibres,  either  limple  or  (lightly  branched.  Their 
colour  is  a  whitilh  green.  This  has  an  aftringent  quality  like 
the  preceding.  When  lleeped  in  water,  it  acquires  an  orange 
■colour  ;  and,  according  to  Dillenius,  is  ufed  in  Pennfylvania  for 
dyeing  that  colour. 

21.  The  vu'tpinu;,  or  gold  wiry  lichen,  grows  upon  the 
trunks  of  old  trees,  but  is  not  very  common.  It  is  produced 
in  eredl  tufts,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  height,  of  a 
fibe  yellow  or  lemon-colour,  which  readily  difeovers  it.  The 
filaments  which  compofe  it  are  not  cylindrical,  but  a  little 
compvefftd  and  uneven  in  the  furface,  varioufiy  branched,  the 
angles  obtufe,  and  the  branches  draggling  and  entangled  one 
with  another.  Linnaeus  informs  ns,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
$maland  in  Sweden  dye  their  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour  with  this 
lichen  ;  and  that  the  Norwegians  deftroy  wolves  by  (luffing 
dead  car  cafes  with  this  mofs  reduced  to  powder,  aud  mixed 
with  pounded  glafs,  and  fo  expofing  them  in  the  wintev-feafon 
to  be  devoured  bv  thefe  animals. 

LICHFIELD.  See  Litchfield. 

LICHTENBER.G,  a  caftle  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Rhine  and  late  province  of  Alface,  featedon  a  rock, 
near  the  Vofgc;  mountains;  and  confidered as  impregnable.  It 
is  \2  miles  N.N.W.  of  Haguenau. 

LiCHTEKBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  margraviate  of  Cullembach.  E.  Ion.  12.  o. 
N.  lac.  o.  26. 

LICHTEINFELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  biffiopric  of  Bamberg,  feated  on  the  river 
Marne,  in  E.  Ion.  1  1.  10.  N.  lat.  50.  20. 

LIC  ITENSTLIN,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  Tockerberg, 
feated  on  the  river  Thour.  E.  Ion.  2.  1 5.  N.  lat.  47.  25. 

LICHTSTALL,  an  handfomc  town  of  Swifl'erland,  in  the 


county  of  Bade;  feated  on  the  river  Ergctz.  E.  Ion.  7.  57. 
N.  lat.  47.  40.  t 

LICINIUS  Stolo,  a  famous  Roman  tribune  ftyled  Stol> 
on  account  of  a  law  he  made,  while  tribune,  that  no  Roman, 
citizen  (liould  poffefs  more  than  500  acres  of  land  ;  alleging, 
that  when  they  occupied  more,  they  could  not  cultivate  it 
with  care,  nor  pull  up  the  ufelefs  (hoots  (Jiolones)  that  grow 
from  the  roots  of  trees.  He  is  memorable  alfo  for  enadling; 
that  one  of  the  confuls  (lrould  always  be  of  a  Plebeian  family. 
He  lived  about  362  B.  C. 

LICNON,  in  the  Dionyfian  folemnities,  the  myftical  van 
of  Bacchus;  a  thing  fo  effential  to  all  the  folemnities  of  this 
god,  that  they  could  not  be  duly  celebrated  wichoht  it.  See 
Dion  ysia. 

LICNOPHORI,  in  the  Dionyfian  folemnity,  tliofe  who 
carried  the  licnon. 

LICOLA,  or  Lago-di-Licola,  a  lake  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  formerly  famous  for  plenty  of  excellent  fiSi  ;  but  in 
the  year  1538  an  explofion  of  a  volcano  changed  one  part  of  it 
into  a  mountain  of  afhes,  and  the  other  into  a  morafs.  It  was. 
anciently  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lncrine  lake. 

LICONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  -  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  five 
petals  inlaid  in  the  pic  of  the  neStarium  at  its  bafe  ;  the  capfule 
is  bilocular  and  feed-bearing. 

LICTORS,  among  the  Romans,  were  officers  ellabliflied  by 
Romulus,  who  always  attended  the  chief  magiftrates  when  they 
appeared  in  public.  The  duty  of  their  office  conhfted  in  the  three 
following  particulars  :  1.  Submotio,  or  clearing  the  way  for  the 
magillrate  they  attended  :  this  they  did  byword  of  mouth  ;  or, 
if  there  was  occafion,  by  ufing  the  rods  they  always  carried 
along  with  them.  2.  Jmmadverfio ,  or  caufing  the  people  to 
pay  the  ufual  refpeft  to  the  magillrate,  as  to  alight,  if  on 
horfeback  or  in  a  chariot ;  to  rife  up,  uncover,  make  way,  and 
the  like.  3.  Prceitio,  or  walking  before  the  magiftrates  :  this 
they  did  not  confufedly,  or  all  together,  nor  by  two  or  three 
abreaft,  but  fingly  following  one  another  in  a  ftraight  line. — 
They  alfo  preceded  the  triumphal  car  in  public  triumphs ; 
and  it  was  alfo  part  of  their  office  to  arreft  criminals,  and  to  be 
public  executioners  in  beheading,  &c.  Their  enfigns  were  the. 
fasces  and  secukis.  As  to  the  number  of  lictors  allQwed 
each  magiftrate,  a  dictator  had  twenty-four,  a  mailer  of  the 
horfe  fix,  a  conful  twelve,  a  praetor  fix  ;  and  each  veftal  virgin, 
when  fhe  appeared  abroad,  had  one. 

LIDFORD,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Devon,  fituated  on 
the  river  Lid,  two  or  three  miles  ea!l  o!  Brent  Tor,  was  former-  • 
ly  a  famous  town,  with  a  caftle,  which  was  always  committed 
to  men  of  quality,  and  twice  lent  burgeffes  to  parliament.  It. 
was  fadly  (battered  by  the  Danes  in  997  ;  and  though  now  a 
contemptible  village,  the  parilli  may  for  lands  and  liberties 
compare  with  any  in  the  kingdom,  the  whole  foreft  of  Dartmore 
being  in  the  verge  of  it.  i  he  river  here  being  pent  up  at  the 
bridge  with  rocks,  has  made  itfelf  fo  deep  a  tall,  by  its  conti¬ 
nual  working,  that  patiengers  only  hear  the  noile  of  the  water 
without  feeing  it. 

LIDKOP1NG,  a  town  of  Well  Gothland  in  Sweden,  feated 
on  the  lake  Wenar,  in  E.  Ion.  13.  40.  N.  lat.  ;  3.  25. 

LIDNEY,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  71  miles 
from  London,  is  (eated  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  and 
has  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  with  two  fairs  in  the  year.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  encamp¬ 
ment,  with  foundations  of  many  ancient  buildings,  among 
which  are  ruins  of  a  Roman  hypocauft  ot  an  oval  form,  and 
Roman  antiquities  and  coins  are  oiten  found  here  in  great  num¬ 
ber.  Mr.  llathurtl  has  a  fine  feat  here  called. Sydney- Park, 
with  very  extenfive  woods  adjoining. 

LIE,  in  morals,  denotes  a  criminal  breach  of  veracity.— 
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Archdeacon  Paley,  in  treating  of  this  fubieft,  obferves,  that  holds  a  kind  of  fee,  that  binds  him  in  a  clofer  obligation  to  his 


there  are  fallehoods  which  are  not  lies;  that  is,  which  are  not 
criminal  :  and  there  are  lies  which  are  not  literally  and  directly 
falfe. 

I.  Cafes  of  the  fir  ft  clafs  are  thofe,  i.  Where  no  one  is  de¬ 
ceived  :  as  for  inftance  in  parables,,  fables,  novels,  jefts,  tales 
to  create  mirth,  or  ludicrous  embellifhments  of  a  ftory,  in 
which  the  declared  defign  of  the  fpeaker  is  not  to  inform,  bin 
to  divert  ;  compliments  in  the  fubfcription  of  a  letter  ;  a  pri- 
foner’s  pleading  not  guilty  ;  an  advocate  afferting  the  juftice, 
or  his  belief  of  the  juttiee,  of  his  client’s  caufe.  In  fuch  in¬ 
stances  no  confidence  is  deftroyed,  becaufe  none  was  repofed  ; 
mo  promife  to  tpeak  the  truth  is  violated,  becaufe  none  was 
given  or  underttood  to  be  given.  2.  Where  the  perfon  you 
fpeak  to  has  no  right  to  know  the  truth,  or,  more  properly, 
where  little  or  no  inconveniency  refults  from  the  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  fuch  cafes  ;  as  where  you  tell  a  falfehood  to  a  madman 
for  his  own  advantage  ;  to  a  robber  to  conceal  your  property  ; 
to  an  affaitin  to  defeat  or  to  divert  him  from  his  purpole.  It  is 
upon  this  principle,  that,  by  the  laws  of  war,  it  is  allowed  to 
deceive  an  enetny  by  feints,  falfe  colours,  fpies,  falfe  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  the  like  :  but  by  no  means  in  treaties,  truces,  fig- 
nals  of  capitulation,  or  furrender  :  and  the  difference  is,  that 
the  former  fuppole  hoft i! i t ies  to  continue,  the  latter  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  terminate  or  fufpend  them. 

Many  people  indulge  in  feiious  difeourfe  a  habit  of  fiftion 
and  exaggeration,  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  themfelves,  of 
their  acquaintance,  or  of  the  extraordinary  things  which 
they  have  feen  or  heard  ;  and  fo  long  as  the  fafts  they  relate 
are  indifferent,  and  their  narratives  though  falfe  are  inoffenfive, 
it  may  feem  a  fuperftitious  regard  to  truth  to  cenfure  them 
merely  for  truth’s  lake.  Yet  the  practice  ought  to  be  checked; 
for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  pronounce  be¬ 
forehand,  with  certainty,  concerning  any  lie,  that  it  is  inoffen¬ 
five  ;  or  to  fay  what  ill  conlequences  may  refult  from  a  lie  ap¬ 
parently  inoftenfive  :  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  habit,  when 
once  formed,  is  eafily  extended  to  ferve  the  defigns  of  malice  or 
intereft;  like  all  habits,  it  lpreads  indeed  of  itlelf.  Pious  frauds, 
as  they  are  improperly  enough  called,  pretended  infpirations, 
forged  books,  counterfeit  miracles,  are  impofitions  of  a  more 
ferious  nature.  It  is  pollible  that  they  may  fometimes,  though 
leldom,  have  been  let  up  and  encouraged  with  a  defign  to  do 
good;  hut  the  good  they  aim  at  requires,  that  the  belief  of 
themlhould  be  perpetual,  which  is  hardly  poffible  ;  and  the  de¬ 
tection  of  the  fraud  is  fure  to  difparage  the  credit  of  all  preten¬ 
tions  of  the  lame  nature.  Chrittianity  has  fullered  more  injury 
from  this  caule  than  from  all  other  caufes  put  together. 

II. '  As  there  may  be  falfeboods  which  are  not  lies,  fo  there 
maybe  lies  without  literal  or  dii eft; fallehood.  An  opening  is 
always  left  for  this  fpecies  of  prevarication,  when  the  literal  and 
grammatical  fignification  of  a  fentence  is  different  from  the  po¬ 
pular  and  cuttomary  meaning.  It  is  the  wilful  deceit  that 
makes  the  lie  ;  and  we  wilful ly  deceive  when  our  expreffions 
are  not  true,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  believe  the  hearer  appre¬ 
hends  them.  Felides,  it  is  abfurd  to  contend  for  any  fenl'e  of 
words,  in  oppofition  to  ufage  ;  for  all  fenfes  of  all  words  are 
founded  upon  ufage,  and  upon  nothing  elfe.  Or  a  man  may 
aft  a  lie  ;  as  by  pointing  his  finger  in  a  wrong  direftion,  when 
a  traveller  inquires  of  him  his  road  ;  or  when  a  tradefman  {huts 
up  his  windows,  to  induce  his  creditors  to  believe  that  he  is 
abroad  :  for  to  all  moral  purpofes,  and  therefore  as  to  veracity, 
lpeech  and  aftion  are  the  lame  ;  lpeech  being  only  a  mode  of 
aftion. 

LIECHTENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia  and  margravate  of  Anlpach,  lubjeft  to  Nurenburg. 
E.  Ion.  q.  3.  N.  lat.  48.  4 3. 

LIEGE  (Ligius),  in  law,  properly  fignifies  a  vaffal,  who 


b  rd  than  other  people.  The  term  teems  to  be  derived  from  the 
French  Her  “  to  bind;”  on  account  of  a  ceremony  ufed  in 
rendering  faith  or  homage  ;  which  was  by  locking  the  vaffal’s 
thumb  or  his  hand  in  that  ot  the  lord,  to  fhowtbat  he  was  faff 
bound  by  his  oath  of  fidelity.  Cujas,  Vigenere,  and  Bignon, 
choofe  rather  to  derive  the  word  from  the  fame  fource  with  leu- 
dis  or  leodi,  “  loyal,  faithful.”  But  Du  Cange  falls  in  with  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  derive  it  from  liti,  a  kind  of  vaffals,  fo 
firmly  attached  to  their  lord,  on  account  of  lands  or  fees  held 
of  him,  that  they  were  obliged  to  do  him  all  manner  of  fervice, 
as  if  they  were  his  dometiics.  He  adds,  this  was  formerly 
called  litgiuvi  fervitium,  and  the  perfon  lltge.  In  this  fenfe,  the 
word  is  ufed,  Leg.  Edw.  cap.  29.  Judai  fab  tut  cl  a  regis  ligea 
debent  cjfe  ;  that  is,  wholly  under  his  proteftion. 

By  liege  homage,  the  vaffal  was  obliged  to  ferve  his  lord  to¬ 
wards  all,  and  againft  all,  excepting  his  father.  In  which  fenfe 
the  word  was  ufed  in  oppofition  to  fimpie  homage;  which  laft 
only  obliged  the  vaffal  to  pay  the  rights  and  accuftomed  dues  to 
his  lord  ;  and  not  to  bear  arms  againtt  the  emperor,  prince,  or 
other  luperior  lord  :  fo  that  a  liege  man  was  a  perfon  wholly 
devoted  to  his  lord,  and  entirely  under  his  command.  Omnibus 
Reginaldus,  rex  Infalarum,  falutem.  Sciatjs  quod  deveni 
homo  ligem  domin':  regis  Anglia  Johanrds,  contra  omnes  mortales, 
quamdiu  < vixero ;  &  hide  ei  jidelitatcm  &  Jaqr amentum  prajliti, 
&c.  MS.  penes  W.  Dugdale. 

But  it  muff  be  observed,  there  were  formerly  two  kinds  of 
liege  homage ;  the  one  by  which  the  vaffal  was  obliged  to  ferve 
his  lord  againft  all,  without  exception  even  of  his  fovereign  ; 
the  other,  by  which  he  was  to  ferve  him  againft  all,  except  fuch 
other  lords  as  he  had  formerly  owed  liege  homage  to. 

In  our  old  ftatutes,  lieges,  and  liege  people,  are  terms  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriated  to  the  king’s  lubjefts  ;  as  being  liges,  hgi,  or 
ligati,  obliged  to  pay  allegiance  to  him  ;  8  Henry  VI.  14 
Henry  VI Lt.  ike.  though  private  perfons  had  their  lieges  too, 
Reinaldus,  Dei  gratia,  abbas  Ramejia,  prapofito  &  ho.mhiibus 
de  Brancefire,  &  omnibus  vicinis  Frauds  &  Anglis,  falutem . 
Sciatis  me  dediffe  terram  Ufe,  in  depedene  (bodie  depedale)  buic 
Bofelino,  &  uxori  ejus  A  Ifni  a — ea  conditione  quod  ejfefli Jint  ho¬ 
mines  leges.  Lib.  Ramel. 

LIEGE,  a  bifhopric  of  Weftphalia,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Brabant  and  Guelderland,  on  the  eatt  by  the  duchies  of 
Limburg  andjuliers,  on  the  l'outh  by  Luxemburg  and  the 
Ardennes,  and  on  the  weft  by  Brabant  and  the  county  of  Na¬ 
mur.  It  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  fruits,  and  contains  mines  of 
iron,  lead,  and  coal,  befides  quarries  of  marble.  The  bifhop  is 
elefted  by  the  chapter,  compoled  of  60  canons;  he  is  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  ecclefialiical  princes  of  Germany,  and  has 
an  annual  revenue  of  300,000  ducats. 

Liege,  an  ancient  and  populous  city  cf  Weftphalia,  capital 
of  a  bifhopric  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  cattle.  Here  the  river 
Maefe  is  divided  into  three  branches,  which,  after  having  paffed 
through  the  city,  under  leveral  bridges,  unite  again.  Liege  is 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  j _;o  ttreets,  and  16  gates  : 
it  has  alfo  ten  large  fuburbs,  in  which  are  a  great  number  of 
religious  houfes  and  churches ;  which  laft,  with  thofe  in  the 
city,  make  10  in  all.  The  cathedral  contains  many  relics  ; 
and  the  other  public  ftruftures  are  the  bifhop’s  palace,  the  town 
houfe;  and  the  arfenal  :  here  is  alfp  a  famous  univerfity,  and  a 
convent  of  Englifh  nuns.  At  this  place  is  made  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  tire-arms,  which  are  exported  to  different  countries.  It 
was  bombarded  in  1691,  and  delivered  up  to  the  French  in 
170  r.  The  allies  retook  it  in  1702,  and  the  French  befieged  it 
again  in  1705,  but  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1734  a  fire  happened 
here,  which  confumed  the  bifhop’s  palace,  with  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  writings.  In  1789,  the  inhabitantshaving  complain- 
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eff  of  the  opprefli on  which  the)’  experienced  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  bilhop,  at  la  ft  infilled  upon  a  charter  ot  privi¬ 
leges.  As  the  bilhop  and  chapter  did  not  comply  with  their  de¬ 
mands,  they  had  recourfe  to  arms  ;  and  the  bilhop,  apprehen- 
five  for  his  fafety,  left  the  city,  and  appealed  to  the  imperial 
chamber  of  Wetzlar.  That  chamber  i tided  decrees  in  his  favour : 
the  king  of  Pru'dia,  in  1790,  feemed  to  aft  as  a  mediator  for  the 
citizens  :  the  lei. fences,  however,  i  lined  by  the  imperial  cham¬ 
ber  againlt  the  infurgents,  were  followed  by  requifitorial  letters, 
addretled  to  the  government  ot  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  cle- 
firingthat  his  imperial  majefty's  troops  would  a  111  ft  thole  of  the 
elefloral  princes  in  enforcing  their  decrees  ;  in  eonfequence  of 
which,  the  Aultrians  entered  Liege  in  1791,  reflortd  the  old 
magiftracy  that  had  beeen  expelled,  to  their  functions,  and  re- 
initated  the  bilhop  r.r.d  chapter.  In  1792  the  French  took  ihe 
city,  and  effected  another  revolution  ;  but  being  driven  thence,  in 
1793,  the  citizens  were  once  more  obliged  to  fubmit.  Liege  is 
15  miles  fouth-welt  of  Maellricht,  and  62  1’outhrweft  of  Co¬ 
logne.  E.  Ion.  5.  40.  N.  lat.  50.  37. 

LIENTERY,  a  ilux  of  the  belly,  in  which  the  aliments  are 
dilcharged  as  they  are  fw  all  owed,  or  very  little  altered  cither  in 
colour  or  fubftance. 

LI  EVENS  (John  or  Jan),  a  celebrated  painter,  was  born 
at  Leyden  in  1607.  He  difeovered  an  early  inclination  for  the 
arts;  and  was  the  difciple  firft  of  Joris  van  .''chooten,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Peter  Laftmnn.  He  excelled  principally  in  painting 
portraits;  but  he  all's  executed  fevcral  hillorical  fubjeft,®  with 
great  luccefs.  He  carpe  over  into  England,  where' he  redded 
three  years,  and  painted  the  portraits  oi  Charles  I  the  queen, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  feveral  of  the  nobility  ;  after  which 
he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  met  with  full  employment 
for  his  pencil.  We  have  feveral  etchings  by  this  maftcr,  which 
are  performed  in  a  tlit  ht  but  malferly  manner.  rI  he  chiaro 
l'curo  is  very  fkilfully  managed  in  them,  fo  as  to  produce 
a  moft  powerful  effect.  Fits  ffyle  of  etching  bears  feme  refern- 
blance  to  that  of  Rembrandt ;  but  it  is  coarfer  in  general,  .and 
left  finilhed. 

LIEUTATJD  (Dr.  Joseph),  cornfellor  of  Hate  and  firft 
phyfician  at  the  court  of  France,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  refided  principally  there  till  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine.  A  fter  this  he  proftcuted  his  (Indies  for 
fome  years  at  Montpelier.  He  returned  to  Aix,  where  he 
foon  acquired  extenfive  practice,  and  became  eminent  for  lite¬ 
rary  abilities.  He  refided  there  till  the  year  17  ;o,  when  he 
was  invited  to  aft  as  pliytician  to  the  royal  infirmary  at  Yer- 
failles.  There  he  praftifed  with  fuch  reputation  and  fuccefs, 
that  he  foon  arrived  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion  ;  and  in  the 
yrear  1774,  upon  the  death  of  M.  Sense,  he  was  appointed 
archiater.  His  extenffve  engagements  in  praftice  did  not 
prevent  him  from  cultivating  the  fcience  of  medicine  in  all  its 
branches,  and  from  freely  communicating  to  others  the  refnlt 
of  his  own  Undies.  He  publifhed  many  valuable  works  ; 
amongft  which  the  following  may  be  accounted  the  moil  re¬ 
markable  :  j.  Element  a  Ph'.lalogia.  2.  P reels  de  la  Medicine. 
3.  Pratique  Precis  de  la  Mutiere  Me tlic ale.  4.  Effais  Anato- 
miques .  5.  Synopfts  Univerfe  Praxeos  Mcdawt.  6  Ilf}  or: a  .*hia- 
tomico-Medica.  He  died  atVerfailles  in  1700,  aged  7S  years. 

LIEU  PEN  AN  F,  an  officer  who  fupplies  the  place  and 
difeharges  the  office  of  a  fuperior  in  his  abfence.  Of  thefe 
fome  arc  civil,  as  the  lords-lieutenants  of  kingdoms,  and  the 
lords-lieutenants  of  counties  ;  and  others  are  military,  as  the 
lieutenant-general,  lieutenant- colonel,  &c. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ,  is  properly  a  viceroy;  and 
lias  all  the  ftate  and  grandeur  of  a  king  of  England,  except 
being  ferved -upon  the  knee.  He  has  the  power  of  making 
war  and  peace,  of  bellowing  all  the  offices  under  the  govern¬ 
ment,  of  dubbing  knights,  and  of  pardoning  all  ciimes  except 
Vol.  V. 


high  trealbn  ;  he  alfo  calls  and  prorogues  the  parliament  j  but 
no  bill  can  pals  without  the  royal  affient.  He  is  afiilted  in  his 
government  by  a  privy-council  ;  and,  on  his  leaving  the  king¬ 
dom,  he  appoints  the  lords  of  the  regency,  who  govern  in  his 
abfence. 

Ls/v/r- Lieutenants  of  Counties,  are  officers,  who,  upon 
any  invalion  01  rebellion,  have  power  to  raile  the  militia,  and 
to  give  commiffions  to  colonels  and  otiier  officers,  to  arm  and 
form  them  into  legiments,  troops,  and  companies.  Under 
the  lords-lieutenants  are  deputy-lieutenants,  who  have  the  lame 
powers  thefe  are  chofcn  by  the  lorcs-licu'tnants  out  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  each  county,  and  prefented  to  the  king 
for  his  approbation. 

LlEUTENANT-Ck/irtcY.  ScC  COLONF.t. 

Lieuten  amt- General.  See  General. 

Lieutenant,  in  the  land-lervice,  is  the  fecond  commif- 
fioned  officer  in  every  company  of  both  foot  and  horfe,  and 
next  to  the  captain,  and  who  takes  the  command  upon  the 
death  or  abfence  of  the  captain. 

Lieutenant  of  Artillery.  Each  company  of  artillery 
hath  four  :  1  firft  and  3  fecond  lieutenants.  The  livft  lieute¬ 
nant  hath  the  fame  detail  of  duty’  with  the  captain  ;  becaule 
in  his  abfence  he  commands' the  company ;  he  is  to  fee  that 
the  foldiers  arc  clean  en  l  neat  ;  that  their  clothes,  arms,  and 
accoutrements  are  in  good  and  ferviceable  order ;  and  to 
watch  over  every  thing  cl fc  which  may  contribute  to  them 
health.  He  mu  ft  give  attention  to  their  being  taught  the 
exetcife,  fee  them  punctually  paid,  their  meffes  regularly  kept, 
and  to  vifit  them  in  the  hofpitals  when  fick.  He  mull  affift  at 
all  parades,  &c.  He  ought  to  undcrlland  the.  doftrine  of 
projeftiles  and  the  fcience  of  artillery,  with  the  various  effefts 
of  gunpowder,  however  managed  or  direfted 4  to  enable  him 
to  con  Hr  uft  and  difpofe  his  batteries  to  the  belt  advantage; 
to  plant  his  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  fo  as  to  produce 
the  greatelt  annoyance  to  an  enemy.  He  is  to  be  well  Ikilled 
in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  and  to  be  con- 
verfant  in  arithmetic,  mathematics,  mechanics,  &c. 

Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Artillery ,  is  the  fame  as  an  enfiga 
in  an  infantry  regiment,  being  the  youngeft  commiffioned  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  company,  and  mult  affift  the  firft  lieutenant  in  the 
detail  of  the  company’s  duty’.  His  other  qualifications  ftiould 
be  equal  with  thole  of  the  firft  lieutenant. 

Lieutenant  of  a  Ship  of  War ,  the  officer  next  in  rank 
and  power  to  the  captain,  in  whole  abfence  he  is  accordingly 
charged  with  the  command  of  the  fhip,  as  alfo  the  execution 
of  whatever  orders  he  may  have  received  from  the  commander 
relating  to  the  king’s  fervice. 

O  n  _ 

The  lieutenant  who  commands  the  watcli  at  fea  keeps  a  lift 
of  all  the  officers  and  men  thereto  belonging,  in  order  to 
nrufter  thebr  when  he  judges  it  expedient,  and  report  to  the 
captain  the  names  of  tbofe  who  are  abfent  from  their  duty. 
During  the  night-watch  he  occafionally  vifits  the  lower  decks, 
or  fends  thither  a  careful  officer,  to  fee  that  the  proper  fenti- 
nels  are  at  their  duty,  and  that  there  is  no  diforder  amongft 
the  nun  ;  no  tobacco  fmoked  between  decks,  nor  any  fire  or 
candles  burning  there,  except  the  lights  which  are  in  lanthorns, 
under  the  care  of  a  proper  watch,  on  particular  occafions. 
He  is  exptfted  to  be  always  upon  deck  in  his  watch,  as  well 
to  give  the  neceflary  orders  with  regard  to  trimming  the  fails 
and  fuperintending  the  navigation,  as  to  prevent  any  noife  or 
confu'ion  ;  hut  he  is  never  to  change  'he  fhip’s  conrfe  without 
the  captain’s  directions,  unlefs  to  avojd  an  immediate  danger. 

The  lieutenant,  in  time  of  battle,  is  particularly  to  fee  that 
all  the  men  are  prefent  at  their  quarters,  where  they  have  been 
previoufly  ftationed  according  tqmhe  regulations  made  by  the 
captain.  He  orders  and  exhorts  them  every  where  to  perform 
their  duty  ;  and  acquaints  the  captain  at  all  other  times  of  the 
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niilbenaviour  of  any  perfon  in  the  fhip,  and  of  whatever  ehre 
Concerns  the  ferviee  or  d.’fci.pline. 

The  youngeft  lieutenant  in  the  fiiip,  who  is  alfo  ftyled  lieutenant 
at  arms,  bt-fides  his  eo-niapn  duty,  is  particularly  ordered,  by 
his  inftrudtions,  to  train  the  feamen  to  the  ufe  of  fmall  arms, 
and  frequently  to  exerciie  and  difcipline  them  therein.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  his  office,  in  time  Gf  battle,  is  chiefly  to  diredl 
and  attend  them  ;  and  at  all  cthej  times  to  have  a  due  regard 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  fmall  arms,  that  they  be  not  loft  or 
embezzled,  and  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition 
for  iervice. 

Lieutenant -Performed,  he  whofe  company  or  troop  is 
broke  or  bifbrnded,  but  continued  in  whole  or  half-pay,  and 
/till  preferves  his  right  of  feniotity  and  rank  in  the  ai  try. 

LIGAMENT,  in  its  general  ltnre,  denotes  any  thing 
that  ties  or  binds  one  part  to  ano'her.  The  term  in  ana¬ 
tomy  denotes  a  ftrong  compact  fubftance,  ferving  to  join  two 
bones  together.  See  Anatomy. 

LIGARIUS  (Quintus),  a  Roman  pi oconful  in  Africa, 
■49  B.  C.  Taking  part  with  PorEpey,  he  was  forbid  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Caefar  to  return  to  Rome  :  to  obtain  lrs  pardon,  Cicero 
made  that  admired  oration  in  his  defence  which  has  immortal- 
ifed  the  memory  of  the  client  with  that  of  his  celebrated  ad¬ 
vocate. 

LIGATURE,  in  furgery,  is  a  cord,  band,  or  firing  ;  or 
the  binding  any  part  of  the  body  with  a  cord,  band,  fillet, 
&c.  whether  of  leather,  linen,  or  any  other  matter.  Liga¬ 
tures  are  ufed  to  extend  or  replace  bones  that  are  broken  or 
diflocated ;  to  tie  the  patients  down  in  lithotomy  and  ampu¬ 
tations;  to  tie  above  the  vein  in  phlebotomy,  on  the  arteries 
in  amputations,  or  in  large  wounds;  to  fecure  the  fpli  its 
that  are  applied  to  fradtures  ;  to  tic  up  the  fpermatic  vefltls 
in  caft ration  ;  and,  laftly,  in  taking  off  warts  or  other  ex¬ 
crescences  by  ligature. 

Ligature,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  kind  of  bandage  01- 
fillet  tied  round  the  neck,  arm,  leg,  or  other  part  of  the 
bodies  of  men  or  bcaft  ,  to  divert  or  drive  off  fome  difeafe, 
accident,  &c. 

Ligatuae,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  fignifies  a  tying  or  binding 
together  of  note?.  Hence  fyncopes  are  often  ca  led  ligatures, 
becaufe  they  are  made  by  the  ligature  of  many  notes.  There 
is  another  fort  of  ligatures  for  breves,  when  there  are  many  of 
thefe  on  different  lines,  or  cn  different  fpaces,  to  be  lung  to  one 
lyllable. 

Ligatures,  among  printers,  are  types  confifting  of  two 
letters  or  charafters  joined  together  ;  as  iff,  The 

old  editions  of  Greek  authors  are  extremely  full  of  ligatures; 
the  ligatures  of  Stephens  are  by  much  the  molt  beautiful. 
Rome  editions  have  been  lately  printed  without  any  ligatures 
at  all ;  and  there  was  a  defign  to  explode  them  quite  out  of 
printing.  Had  this  fucceeded,  the  fineft  ancient  editions  would 
in  time  have  grown  ufelefs;  and  the  reading  of  old  manuferipts 
would  have  been  rendered  almotf  impracticable  to  the  learned 
them  (elves. 

LIGHT,  in  the  mod  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  fig- 
nifies  that  invifible  ethereal  matter  which  makes  objects  percep¬ 
tible  to  our  fenfe  of  feeing.  Figuratively,  it  is  alfo  ufed  for 
whatever  conveys  inftrudlion  to  our  minds,  and  likewife  for 
that  inftrudtion  itfelf. 

The  nature  of  fight  hath  been  a  fubject  of  fpeculation  from 
the  earlieft  ages  of  philofophy.  Some  of  thofe  firft  diftinguiffied 
by  the  appellation  of  philofophers  even  doubted  whether  objedts 
\  became  vifible  by  means  of  any  thing  proceeding  from  them, 
er  from  the  eye  of  the  fpedtator.  The  fallacy  of  this  notion 
inuft  very  foon  have  been  apparent,  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  we 
ought  to  have  feen  as  well  in  the  night  as  in  the  day.  The 
©pinion  was  therefore  qualified  by  Empedocles  and  Plato;  who 


maintained,  that  vifion  was  occafioned  by  particles  continually 
flying  off  from  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  which  met  with  others 
proceeding  from  the  eye  ;  but  I’ythagoras  aferibed  it  folely  to 
the  particles  proceeding  from  the  external  objedts  and  entering 
the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Among  the  modern  philofophers  there  have  been  two  cele¬ 
brated  opinions,  viz.  the  Cartefian  and  Newtonian.  According 
to  the  former,  light  is  an  invifible  fluid  prefent  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  but  which  requires  to  be  fet  in  motion  by  an  ig¬ 
nited  or  otherwile  properly  qualified  body  in  order  to  make 
objedts  vifible  to  us. —  1  he  Newtonians  fnaintairi,  that  fight  is 
nut  a  fluid  perfe,  but  confifts  of  a  vaft  number 'of  exceedingly 
fmall  particles  lliaken  off  in  all  diredtions  from  the  luminous 
body  with  inconceivable  velocity  by  a  repulfive  power;  and 
which  rnoft  probably  never  return  again  to  the  body  from  which 
they  were  emitted.  Thefe  particles  are  alfo  laid  to  be  emitted 
in  right  lines  by  the  body  from  whence  they  proceed  :  and 
this  ledlilinear  direction  they  preferve  unt  l  they  are  turned  out 
of  their  original  path  by  the  attradtion  of  fome  other  body  near 
which  they  pafs,  and  which  is  called  inflexion  ;  by  palling 
through  a  medium  of  different  denfity,  which  is  called  refrac¬ 
tion,  or  by  being  thrown  obliquely  or  diredtly  forward  by  fome 
body  which  oppofes  their  paffage,  and  which  is  called  refeSion ; 
or,  lafily,  till  they  are  totally  flopped  by  the  fubftance  of  any¬ 
body  into  which  they  penetrate,  and  which  is  called  their  ex- 
lintTion.  A  fuccetfion  of  thefe  particles  following  one  another 
in  an  exadtly  ftraight  fine  is  called  a  ray  fight-,  and  this  ray, 
in  whatever  manner  it  hath  its  diredtion  changed,  whether  by 
refradfion,  refledtion,  or  infledtion,  always  preferves  its  recti¬ 
linear  'courfe ;  neither  is  it  poflible  by  any  art  whatever  to  make, 
it  pafs  on  in  the  legment  of  a  circle,  ellipfis,  or  other  curve. 
From  fome  obfervatiuns  on  the  eefipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellileSj 
and  alfo  on  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  liars,  it  appears  that  the 
particles  of  light  move  at  the  rate  of  little  lefs  than  200,000 
miles  in  a  fecond  of  time.  See  Astronomy. 

To  this  dodlrine  concerning  the  nature  of  fight  feveral  ob- 
jedtions  have  been  made;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  ist 
That  in  this  cafe,  as  rays  of  fight  are  continually  palling  indif¬ 
ferent  diredtions  from  every  vifible  point,  they  mull  neceffarily 
interfere  with  and  deftroy  each  other  in  fuch  a  manner  as  en¬ 
tirely  to  confound  all  diftindt  perception  of  objedts,  if  not  to 
deftroy  the  fenfe  of  leeing  altogether  :  not  to  mention  the  con¬ 
tinual  wafte  of  fubftance  which  a  conftant  emillion  of  particles 
mult  occafion  in  the  luminous  body,  and  which  fince  the  crea¬ 
tion  ought  to  have  greatly  diminifhed  the  fun  and  ftars,  as  well 
asinercafed  the  bulk  of  the  earth  and  planets  by  the  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  particles  of  light  abforbed  by  them  in  fuch  a  long  period 
of  time. 

In  anfwer  to  this  objedfion,  Mr.  Melville  gives  fome  inge¬ 
nious  illuftrations  concerning  the  extreme  lubtilty  of  light,  or 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  particles  of  which  it  confifts,  and  of  which 
few  perfons,  even  of  thofe  who  admit  the  hypothefis,  have  any 
idea.  He  obferves,  that  there  is  probably  no  phvfical  point  in 
the  vifible  horizon  that  does  not  fend  rays  to  every  other 
point,  unlefs  where  opaque  bodies-  interpofe.  Light,  in  its 
paffage  from  one  fyftem  to  another,  often  paffes  through  tor¬ 
rents  of  light  iffuing  from  other  funs  and  fyftems,  without  ever 
interfering  or  being  diverted  in  its  courfe,  either  by  it,  or  by  the 
particles  of  that  elaftic  medium  which  fome  phenomena  give 
us  reafon  to  fuppofe  are  diffufed  through  all  the  mundane  fpace. 
To  account  for  this  fadt  and  others  fimilar  to  it,  he  concludes, 
that  the  particles  of  which  fight  confifts  mull  be  incomparably 
rare,  even  when  they  are  the  moft  denfe  ;  that  is,  that  the  femi- 
diameters  of  the  two  neareft  particles,  in  the  fame  or  in  dif¬ 
ferent  beams,  foon  after  their  emilfion,  are  incomparably  lefs 
than  their  diftance  from  one  another.  This  difficulty  concern¬ 
ing  the  non-interference  of  the  particles  of  light  is  not  folved, 
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as  he  observes,  by  fuppofing  #ith  Mr.  Bofcovlch  and  others, 
that  each  particle  is  endued  with  an  infuperable  impullive  force  ; 
becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  their  fpheres  of  impulfion  would  even  be 
more  liable  to  interfere,  and  they  would  on  that  account  be  more 
likely  to  difturb  one  another. 

The  difficulty,  according  to  Mr.  Canton,  will  nearly  vaniftv, 
if  a  very  fmall  portion  of  time  be  allowed  between  the  emiffion 
of  every  particle  and  the  next  that  follows  in  the  fame  direction. 
Silppofe,  for  inftance,  that  one  lucid  point  of  the  fun’s  furface 
emits  150  particles  in  a  fecond,  which  are  more  than  fufficient 
to  give  continual  light  to  the  eye  without  the  leaft  appearance 
of  intermiffion ;  yet  ftill  the  particles  of  which  it  confifts,  will 
on  account  of  their  great  velocity  be  more  than  loco  miles  be¬ 
hind  each  other,  and  thereby  leave  room  enough  for  others  to 
pafs  in  all  direction?. 

Jn  order  to  determine  whether  light  really  confills  of  par¬ 
ticles  emitted  from  the  luminous  body,  or  only  in  the  vibrations 
of  a  fubtile  fluid,  it  has  been  attempted  to  find  out  its  momen¬ 
tum,  or  the  force  with  which  it  moves.  The  flrft  who  let  about 
this  matter  with  any  tolerable  pretentions  to  accuracy  was 
M.  Mairan.  Others  indeed,  particularly  Hartfocker  and  Hom- 
berg,  had  pretended,  that  in  certain  cafes  this  momentum  was 
very  perceptible;  but  M.  Mairan  proved,  that  the  effects  men¬ 
tioned  by  them  were  owing  to  currents  of  heated  air  produced 
by  the  Surning-glaffes  uled  in  their  experiments,  or  to  fome 
other  caufes  overlooked  by  thefe  philofophers.  To  decide  the 
matter  therefore,  if  poffible,  he  began  with  trying  tbe  effcdts  of 
rays  colledted  by  lenfes  of  four  and  fix  inches  diameter,  and 
thrown  upon  the  needle  of  a  compafs;  but  the  refult  was  no¬ 
thing  more  than  fome  tremulous  motion  from  whence  he  could 
draw  no  conclufion.  After  this,  he  and  Mr.  du  hay  conftrufted 
a  kind  of  mill  of  copper,  which  moved  with  an  exceeding  flight 
impulfe  :  but  though  they  threw  upon  it  the  focus  of  a  lens  of 
leven  or  eight  inches  diameter,  they  were  ftill  unable  to  draw 
any  conclufions  from  the  refult. 

M.  Mairan  afterwards  procured  a  horizontal  wheel  of  iron 
three  inches  in  diameter,  having  fix  radii,  at  the  extremity  of 
each  of  which  was  a  fmall  wing  fixed  obliquely.  The  axis  of 
the  wheel,  which  was  alfo  of  iron,  was  fufpended  by  a  magnet. 
The  wheel  and  the  axis  together  did  not  weigh  more  than  30 
grains  ;  but  though  a  motion  was  given  to  this  wheel  when  the 
locus  of  the  burning-glafs  was  thrown  upon  the  extremities  of 
the  radii,  yet  it  was  fo  irregular,  that  lie  could  not  but  conclude 
that  it  was  occafioned  by  the  motion  of  the  heated  air.  He 
then  intended  to  have  made  his  experiment  in  •vacuo,  but  he 
concluded  that  it  was  unneceffary.  For,  betides  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  vacuum,  he  was  perfuaded  that  there  was  in  our 
atmofphere  a  thinner  medium  which  freely  penetrates  even  glafs 
itfelf,  the  exiftence  of  which  he  imagined  that  he  had  luffi- 
ciently  proved  in  his  treatife  on  the  aurora  borealis.  See 
Aurora  Borealis. 

Mr.  Michell  fome  years  ago  endeavoured  to  afeertain  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  light  in  a  manner  ftill  more  accurate.  The  ir.ftru- 
ment  he  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  confided  of  a  very  thin 
plate  of  copper,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  fquare,  which  was 
faftened  to  one  end  of  a  tlender  harpfichord-wire  about  ten  inches 
long.  To  the  middle  of  this  was  fixed  an  agate  cap,  fuch  as  is 
commonly  ufed  for  fmall  mariner’s-compafles,  after  the  manner 
of  which  it  was  intended  to  turn;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
was  a  middling-fized  (hot-corn,  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  copper¬ 
plate.  The  inftrurnent  had  alfo  fixed  to  it  in  the  middle,  at 
right  angles  to  the  lengih  of  the  wire,  and  in  an  horizontal  di¬ 
rection,  a  fmall  bit  of  a  very  (lender  fewing- needle,  about  one- 
third  or  perhaps  half  an  inch  long,  which  was  made  magne- 
ticab.  Tn  this  ftate  the  whole  inftrurnent  might  weigh  about 
70  grains.  It  was  placed  on  a  very  (harp-pointed  needle,  on 
.which  the  agate  cap  turned  extremely  freely;  and  to  prevent 


its  being  difturbed  by  any  motion  of  the  aif,  it  was  included  in 
a  box,  the  lid  and  front  of  which  were  of  glafs.  This  box  was 
about  12  inches  long,  fix  or  feven  inches  deep,  and  about  as 
much  in  width  ;  the  needle  (landing  upright  in  the  middle.  At 
the  time  of  making  the  experiment,  the  box  was  placed  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  fun  paffed  at  right  angles 
to  the  length  of  it ;  and  the  inftrurnent  was  brought  to  range 
in  the  fame  dire  ft  ion  with  the  box,  by  means  of  the  magnetical 
bit  of  needle  above  mentioned,  and  a  magnet  properly  placed  on 
the  outfide,  which  would  retain  it,  though  with  extremely  little 
force,  in  any  fituation.  The  rays  of  the  fun  were  now  thrown 
upon  the  copperplate  above  mentioned  from  a  concave  mirror 
of  about  two  feet  diameter,  which,  paffing  through  the  front- 
glafs  of  the  box,  were  collected  into  the  focus  of  the  mirror  upon 
the  copperplate.  In  confequence  of  this  the  plate  began  to 
move,  with  a  flow  motion  of  about  an  inch  in  a  (ccond  of  time, 
till  it  had  moved  through  a  fpacc  of  about  two  inches  and  a 
half,  when  it  ftruck  againft  the  back  of  the  box.  The  mirror 
being  removed,  the  inftrurnent  returned  to  its  former  fituation 
by  means  of  the  little  needle  and  magnet ;  and  the  rays  of  the 
fun  being  then  -again  thrown  upon  it,  it  again  began  to  move, 
and  ftruck  againft  the  back  of  the  box  as  before  ;  and  this  was 
repeated  three  or  four  times  with  the  fame  fuccefe.  —The  ir.ftru- 
ment  was  then  placed  the  contrary  way  in  the  box  to  that  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  before,  fo  that  the  end  to  which,  the 
copperplate  was  affixed,  and  which  had  lain,  in  the  former  ex¬ 
periment,  towards  the  right  hand,  now  lay  towards  the  left ; 
and  the  rays  of  the  fun  being  again  thrown  upon  it,  it  began  to 
move  with  a  (low  motion,  and  ftruck  againft  the  back  of  the 
box  as  before ;  and  this  was  repeated  once  or  twice  with  the 
fame  fuccefs.  But  by  this  time  the  copperplate  began  to  be  fo 
much  altered  in  its  form,  by  the  extreme  heat  which  it  under¬ 
went  in  each  experiment,  and  which  brought  it  nearly  into  a 
ftate  of  fufion,  that  it  became  veryr  much  bent,  and  the  more 
fo  as  it  had  been  unwarily  fupported  by  the  middle,  half  of  it 
lying  above  and  half  below  the  wire  to  which  it  was  faftened. 
By  this  means  it  now  varied  fo  much  from  the  vertical  pofition, 
that  it  began  to  aft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fail  of  a  wind- 
mill,  being  impelled  by  the  ftream  of  heated  air  which  moved 
upwards,  with  a  force  fufficient  to  drive  it  in  oppofi  ion  to  the 
impulfe  of  the  rays  of  light. 

“  If  we  impute  (fays  Dr.  Prieftley)  the  motion  produced  in 
the  above  experiment  to  the  impulfe  of  the  rays  of  light,  and 
fuppofe  that  the  inftrurnent  weighed  ten  grains,  and  acquired 
a  velocity  of  one  inch  in  a  fecond,  we  ftiall  find  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  contained  in  the  rays  falling  upon  the  inflrument 
in  that  time  amounted  to  no  more  than  one  .twelve-hundred- 
millionth  part  of  a  grain,  the  velocity  of  light  exceeding  the 
velocity  of  one  inch  in  a  fecond  in  the  proportion  of  about 
12,000,000,000  to  1.  Now  the  light  in  tne  above  experiment 
was  collected  from  a  furface  of  about  three  fquare  feet,  which 
reflecting  only  about  half  what  falls  upon  it,  the  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  incident  upon  a  fquare 
foot  and  an  half  of  furface  in  one  fecond  of  time,  ought  to  be 
no  more  than  the  twelve  hundred  millionth  part  of  a  grain, 
or,  upon  one  fquare  foot  only,  the  eighteen  hundred-millionth 
part  of  a  grain.  Eut  the  denfity  of  the  rays  of  light  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fun  is  greater  than  at  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of 
45,000  to  1  :  there  ought,  therefore,  to  ilfue  from  one  fquare 
foot  of  the  fun’s  furface  in  one  fecond  of  time,  in  older  to  fupply 
the  walte  by  light,  one  forty-thoufandth  part  of  a  grain  of 
matter;  that  is,  a  little  more  than  two  grains  in  a  day,  or  about 
4,752,000  grains,  or  070  pounds  avoirdupois  nearly,  in  6000 
years;  a  quantity  which  would  have  (hortened  the  fun's  l'emi- 
diameter  no  more  than  about  ten  feet,  if  it  was  formed  of  the 
denfity  of  water  only.” 

The  Newtonians,  befides  the  anfwer  juft  now  given  to  the 
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moll  formidable  objections  of  their  opponents,  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  impolhbility  oflight  being  a  vibration  in  any  fluid. 
-Sir  ifaao,  in  his  Frincipin,  demonftrates,  that  no  reftilinear 
motion  can  be  propagated  among  the  particles  of  any  fluid, 
unlefs  thefc  particles  lie  in  right  lines  ;  and  he  hath  alfo  fhown, 
that  all  motion  propagated  through  a  fluid  diverges  from  a 
reflilinear  progrefs  into  the  unmoved  fpaces.  Hence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  a  pretTure  on  a  fluid  medium  (i.  e.  a  motion  propa¬ 
gated  by  fuch  a  medium  beyond  any  obfeaele,  which  impedes 
any  part  of  its  motion)  cannot  be  propagated  in  right  lines, 
but  will  be  always  inflefting  and  diffufmg  itfelf  every  way,  to 
the  quiefeent  med.vm  beyond  that  qbftr.cTe.  The  power  of 
gravity  tends  downwards  ;  but  the  prendre  of  water  riling  from 
it  tends  every  way  with  an  equable  force,  and  is* propagated 
with  equal  eafe,  and  equal  ftrength,  imeurves,  as  in  ftraight 
lines.  Waves,  bn  the  furface  of  the  water,  gli/lihg  by  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  any  very  large  obftaclc,  inflect  and  dilate  themfelves, 
(fill  dittufing  grad;  dlv,  into  the  quiefeent  water  beyond  that 
obftacle.  The  waves,  pubes,  or  vibrations  of  the  air,  wherein 
found  confifts,  are  mstnifelliy  infiefled,  though  not  fo  confider- 
ably  as  the  waves  of  water';  and  founds  are  propagated  with 
equal  eafe,  through  crocked  tubes  and  through  Straight  lines  ; 
but  light  was  never  known  to  move  in  any  curve,  nor  to  infledl 
itfelf  ad  umbram'' 

To  this  Mr.  Rowning  adds  another  proof :  <:  The  Cartefian 
notion  oflight  (fays  he)  was  not,  that  it  is  propagated  from  lu¬ 
minous  bodies  by  the  erniifion  of  frnall  particles,  lu.it  that  it  was 
communicated  to  the  organ  of  fight  by  their  prelTure  upon  the 
materia  Ju ’ tilts,  with  which  they  fuppofed  the  univerfe  to  be 
full,  but,  according  to  this  hypothecs,  it  could  never  be  dark;  ; 
becaufe,  when  a  fluid  fuflains  zny  prelTure,  if  that  fluid  fills  all 
the  fpaye  jt  takes  up,  abfoluiely,  without  leaving  any  pores, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  fuppofed  materia  jubtilis,  then  that 
preflure  mult  neceffarily  be  communicated  equally  and  injlanta- 
veovjly  to  every  part.  And  therefore,  whether  the  fun  were 
above  or  below  the  horizon,  the  prelTure  communicated,  and 
confequently  the  light,  would  be  the  fame.  And  farther,  as 
the  preflure  would  be  inftantaneous,  fo  would  the  light,  which 
is  contrary  to  what  is  collected  from  the  eclipfc3  of  Jupiter’s 
fatellites.” 

Jt  is  obvious,  however,  that  whatever  fide  we  take  concerning 
the  nature  of  light,  many,  indeed  aimoilall  the  circumftances 
concerning  it,  are  incomprehcnfible,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  undei  (landing. 

Moll  of  the  difeous  flowers,  by  fome  power  unknown  to  us, 
follow  the  fun  in  his  courle.  They  attend  him  to  his  evening 
retreat,  and  meet  his  riling  luftre  in  the  morning  with  the  fame 
unerring  law.  If  a  plant  alio  is  fliut  up  in  a  dark  room,  and  a 
frnall  hole  is  afterwards  opened  by  which  the  light  of  the  fun 
may  enter,  the  plant  will  turn  towards  that  hole,  and  even 
alter  its  own  lhape  in  order  to  get  near  it ;  fo  that  though  it 
was  ftraight  before,  it  will  in  time  become  crooked,  that  it  may 
get  near  the  light.  It  is  not  the  beat,  but  the  light  of  the  fun, 
which  it  thus  covets  ;  for,  though  a  fire  be  kept  in  the  room, 
capable  of  giving  a  much  ftrongcr  heat  than  the  fun,  the  plant 
will  turn  away  from  the  fire  in  order  . to  enjoy  the  fun’s  light. — 
The  green  colour  of  plants  alfo  depends  on  the  fun’s  light  being 
allowed  to  fhine  upon  them  ;  for  without  this  they  are  always 
white. — From  this  laft  circumftance,  and  like  wife  the  property 
which  the  folar  light  has  of  blackening  precipitates  of  filver 
from  the  nitrous  acid,  it  has  been  thought  that  light  either  con¬ 
tains  the  fblogijlon  in  very  confiderable  quantity,  or  is  itfelf  a 
modification  ot  that  unknown  fubftance.  But  that  this  cannot 
be  the  cafe,  we  have  now  a  proof  little  fliort  of  demonfiration, 
from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieflley  concerning  the  production 
of  pure  depblogifticated  air  from  pump-water,  by  means  of  the 
iblar  light,  If  light  either  were  the  phlogifton  itfelf,  or  con¬ 


tained  it  in  very  confiderable  quantity,  it  is  impoffible  the  air 
produced  by  its  means  could  be  pure  and  depblogifticated. — ■ 
For  the  properties  of  light  ailing- as  the  medium  of  our  per¬ 
ceptions  by  the  fenfe  ot  fight,  fee  the  article  Optics. 

In  the  Philofopbical  Tranfaftions  for  1776,  Dr.  Fordyce 
gives  an  account  oi  fome  experiments  upon  the  light  produced 
by  inflammation.  They  were  made  to  determine,  whether 
there  was  any  light  produced  by  the  inflammation  itfelf,  inde¬ 
pendent  ot  ignition.  Subftances,  he  obferves,  begin  to  be 
luminous  in  the  dark  when  heated  to  between  6  and  700  de¬ 
grees  pf  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  If  the  fubftances  be  colour- 
lefs,  they  fir  it  emit  a  red  light ;  then  a  red  mixed  with  yellow  ; 
an.]  laftiy,  with  a  great  degree  of  heat,  a  pure  white.  This 
wh;  tends,  however,  feems  to  depend  greatly  upon  the  denfity 
ot  the  body  ;  for  the  vapour  at  the  end  of  the  flame  Urged  by 
a  blow-pipe  is  not  vifibly  luminous,  though  its  heat  be  fuf- 
ficiently  great  to  give  a  white  heat  to  glafs...  The  colour  of  the 
ignited  matter,  according  to  our  author,  has  an  ePfeft  upon 
the  colour  of  the  light  emitted.  Thus,  during  the  "calcination 
of  zinc,  the  calx  of  which  is  white,  a  light  is  produced  fcarce 
interior  in  beauty  to  that  of  the  fun  himfelf.  A  beautiful  green 
is  communicated  by  the  green  calx  of  copper  to  the  flame  of  a 
fire  into  which  it  is  thrown  ;  and  the  .yellow  empyreumatic  oil 
into  which  tallow  or  any  common  oil  is  converted  in  burn¬ 
ing,  communicates  a  part  of  its  own  colour  to  the  flame,  which 
very  much  alters  the  appearance  of  bodies  feen  by  candle-light 
from  what  it  is  by  day-light.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  this  always  holds  good  ;  for  the  flame  of  burning  iron  is 
in  ten  Fly  white  ;  and  yet  neither  the  metal  itfelf  nor  any  of  its 
calces  are  of  that  colour. 

Light  produced  by  the  deeompofition  of  bodies  by  inflam¬ 
mation  without  ignition  is  always  blue,  and  produces  very 
little  heat.  Thus  phofphorus  of  urine  is  deco m poled  by  mere 
expofure  to  the  air,  and  gives  but  very  little  heat,  though  a 
confiderable  light  is  emitted.  The  following  proof  is  adduced 
by  our  author  that  this  emilfion  of  light  is  a  true  inflammation  : 
“  Take  a  receiver  of  white  glafs,  capable  of  holding  fix.  or 
eight  gallons  ;  put  into  it  a  drachm  of  phofphorus  finely 
powdered,  and  half  an  ounce  of  water  ;  cork  the  mouth  of  the 
receiver,  and  tie  it  over  with  a  bladder,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  ex¬ 
terna!  air  :  incline  the  receiver  to  all  fides  gently,  and  after¬ 
wards  fet  it  to  reft  ;  the  powder  will  adhere  to  the  fides,  and 
the  water  will  drain  from  it.  As  foon  as  the  water  is  fuf- 
ficiently  drained  off,  the  particles  of  the  phofphorus  will  be¬ 
come  luminous,  and  emit  a  thick  fmoke  :  this  will  continue, 
for  fome -clays  ;  but  at  latino  more  light  or  vapour  will  appear. 

.  Open  the  receiver,  and  you  will  find  that  the  air  will  have  con¬ 
tracted,  as  it  does  from  the  inflammation  of  a  candle  in  Van 
Kelmont’s  experiment ;  that  is,  about  a  twentieth  part.  It  is 
become  unfit  for  inflammation  ;  for,  if  a  lighted  candle  be  im- 
merfed  in  it,  it  will  be  extinguilhed  as  well  as  the  phofphorus, 
and  an  animal  will  be  luftbeated  by  it.  The  air  then  has  buf¬ 
fered  the  fame  change  as  that  which  has  ferved  for  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  other  bodies  :  and  the  phofphorus  is  partly  decom- 
pofed,  the  water  in  the  receiver  being  impregnated  with  its 
acid,  and  the  air  faturated  with  its  phlogifton.  Blow  frefh  air 
into  the  receiver,,  and  the  light  and  (moke  will  immediately  re¬ 
appear.  In  like  manner  it  is  known  that  fulphur  will  burn  and 
give  light  without  heat  fuffieient  for  ignition.  Take  a  piece  of 
iron  heated  nearly  red-hot,  and  throw  a  little  gun-powder  upon 
it.  If  the  heat  be  of  a  proper  degree,  the  fulphur  will  burn  off 
with  a  blue  flame,  without  heat  fuffieient  for  ignition;  for,  if 
fuch  heat  had  been  produced,  the  gun-powder  would  certainly 
have  taken  fire.  It  is  the  inflammation  and  deeompofition  of 
the  fulphur,  and  not  its  evaporation,  which  produces  the  light 
for,  if  we  fublime  fulphur  in  veflels  of  the  moll  tranfparent; 
glafs,  no  light  will  be  vifible  except  at  the  very  beginning. 
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when  a  {mall  portion  of  it  burns  till  the  air  In  the  veffel  be  fa- 
tufated,  and  rendered  unfit  for  inflammation.” 

Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  light  produced  by  inflam¬ 
mation  is  of  a  blue  colour,  from  whatever  body  it  is  derived. 
This  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  an  obfervation  on  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  the  lower  part  of  which,  where  the  inflammation 
is,  always  appears  of  a  blue  colour.  “  Or,  (fays  he)  take  a 
candle  which  has  burned  for  fome  time;  extinguifh  it  by  ap¬ 
plying  tallow  to  the  wick,  and  let  it  (land  to  cool  ;  afterwards 
fet  it  on  tire  by  the  flame  of  another  candle  ;  at  flrft  no  more 
vapour  will  arife  than  can  be  afted  upon  by  the  air  at  once  ; 
inflammation,  therefore,  will  go  on  in  the  whole  final!  flame, 
and  it  will  be  blue.  When  a  candle  burns,  fbe  following  pro- 
cel's  takes  place.  The  tallow  boils  in  the  wick  ;  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  empvreumatie  oil,  riling  from  it  in  the  form  of  va¬ 
pour.  As  it  riles  from  every  part  of  the  wick,  the  volume  is 
increafed  till  it  comes  to  the  top,  and  gives  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  flame  the  form  of  the  fruftum  of  an  inverted  cone.  The 
air  is  applied  to  the  outer  furface  of  the  column  of  vapour; 
and  there  decompoling  the  empyreumatic  oil,  produces  heat 
and  blue  light  :  the  ft  rat  urn  of  vapour,  within  the  outer  burn¬ 
ing  furface,  is  heated  white-hot ;  the  heat  diminifhes  towards 
the  centre,  which,  if  the  flame  be  large,  is  fcarcely  red-hot  ; 
asilhe  column  riles,  decompolition  taking  place  conftantly  on 
its  furface,  it  necelfarily  diminifhes,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
flame  is  conical.  That  the  tallow  boils  in  the  wick  can  be 
l'een  :  that  it  is  converted  into  empyreumatic  oil,  is  proved  by 
drawing  the  vapour,  riflng  in  the  middle  of  the  flame,  where 
it  does  not  burn,  into  a  glafs-tube  :  the  empyreumatic  oil  con- 
denfes  :  this  alio  fhows  that  the  flame  does  not  burn  in  the 
middle.  That  the  heat  is  produced  on  the  outer  furface  ap¬ 
pears,  ifwetake  a  fmall  rod  ofglafs,  and  put  the  end  of  it  in 
the  blue  flame  on  the  furface  ;  it  will  be  heated  white-hot,  and 
melt.  Immerfe  the  rod  into  the  flame,  fo  that  the  point  fhall 
be  in  the  centre  :  it  will  melt  and  bend  where  it  is  in  the  blue 
flame  on  the  furface ;  whereas,  if  the  flame  be  large,  the  point 
which  is  in  the  centre  will  hardly  be  heated  red-hot.  That 
the  empyreumatic  oil  is  decom  poled,  is  proved  by  burning  a 
candle  with  a  very  fmall  wick  in  ditlilling  velfels  ;  no  conden- 
fation  of  empyreumatic  oil  takes  place.” 

In  the  75th  volume  of  the  Tranlaftions,  Mr.  Morgan  treats 
the  lubjeift  of  light  at  fome  length.  Asa  foundation  for  his 
reafoning  he  atfumes  the  following  data  :  1.  That  light  is  a 

body,  and,  like  all  others,  fubjebl  to  the  law3  of  attraction. 
2.  That  light  is  an  heterogeneous  body  ;  and  that  the  fame 
attraftive  power  operates  with  different  degrees  of  force  on  its 
different  parts.  3.  That  the  light  which  efcapes  from  com- 
bultibles  when  decorqpofed  by  heat,  or  by  any  other  means, 
was,  previous  to  its  elcape,  a  component  ["Urt  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  when  the  attractive  force 
by  which  the  feveral  rays  of  light  are  attached  to  a  body  is 
weakened,  fome  of  thole  rays  will  efeape  fooner  than  others  ; 
it  being  evident  that  thofe  which  are  detained  by  the  fmallelt 
power  will  fooneft  go  off  when  the  general  attractive  force  is 
weakened.  This  he  illuftrates  by  the  example  of  a  mixture  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  water,  and  other  more  fixed  fubftances.  The 
application  of  a  gentle  heat  will  carry  off  the  fpirit  of-wine. 
only ;  a  heat  not  much  greater  will  evaporate  the  fpirits  and 
water  mixed  together  ;  and  a  If  ill  greater  degree  will  carry  oil’  a 
mixture  of  all  the  particles  together.  “  In  like  manner,  (lavs 
he),  when  the  furface  of  a  combultible  is  in  a  ftate  of  decompo- 
fltion,  thofe  parts  of  it  which  are  the  leaft  fixed,  or  which  are 
united  with  the  leaft  force,  will  be  feparated  firft.  Aniongft 
thefe  the  indigo  rays  of  light  will  make  the  earlieft  appearance. 
By  inereafing  the  heat,  we  fhall  mix  the  violet  with  the  indigo: 
by  inereafing  it  lfill  more,  we  fliall  add  the  blue  and  the  green 
to  the  mixture,  till  at  length  we  reach  that  intenfity  of  heat 
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which  will  caufe  all  the  rays  to  elcape  at  the  fame  inftant,  and 
make  the  flame  of  a  combuftible  perfeCHy  white.  By  examin¬ 
ing  the  flame  of  a  common  candle,  we  may  obferve,  that  its 
loweft  extremities,  or  the  part  in  which  the  black  colour  of  the 
wick  terminates,  difebarges  the  leaft  heat ;  and  that,  as  the 
vertex  of  the  flame  is  approached,  a  fucceliive  order  of  parts  is 
palled  through,  in  which  the  loweft  is  continually  adding  to 
the  heat  of  that  which  is  juft  above  it,  till  we  come  to  the  top 
of  the  flame,  near  which  all  the  heat  is  collected  into  a  focus. 
At  the  loweft  extremity,  however,  where  the  heat  is  incon- 
fiderable,  a  blue  colour  may  always  be  obferved  ;  and  from 
this  appearance,  amongft  others,  1  think  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  blue  rays  are  lome  of  thofe  which  efeape  from  com- 
bultibles  in  an  early  period  of  their  decompolition  ;  and  that 
if  the  decompofition  could  be  examined  in  a  period  ftill  more 
early,  the  colour  of  the  flame  would  be  violet.  By  an  a  priori 
deduction  of  this  kind,  I  was  led  to  obferve,  that  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  boundary  of  the  flame  of  a  common  candle  is  annexed  a 
filament  of  light ;  which,  if  proper  care  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  elcape  of  too  much  fmoke,  will  appear  molt  beautifully 
coloured  with  the  violet  and  indigo  rays.  If  fulphur  or  ether 
be  burned,  or  any  other  combuftible  whofe  vapour  is  kindled 
in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat,  a  blue  flame  will  appear  ;  which,  if. 
examined  by  the  prifm,  will  be  found  to  conlift  of  the  violet, 
the  indigo,  the  blue,  and  fometimes  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
green  rays.  The  heft  mode,  however,  of  lliowing  the  efcap* 
©f  fome  rays  by  that  degree  of  heat  which  will  not  feparate 
others  till  increafed,  is  the  following  :  Give  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  a  fpherical  form,  by  preffing  it  upon  any  hard  globular 
fubllance.  Gradually  bring  the  paper  thus  formed  to  that  <Ii- 
(tance  from  the  candle  at  which  it  will  begin  to  take  fire.  In 
this  cafe  a  beautiful  blue  flame  may  be  feen  hanging,  as  it  were, 
by  the  paper  till  a  hole  is  made  in  it;  when  the  flame,  owing 
to  the  increafed  aftion  of  the  air  upon  all  parts  of  it,  becomes 
white,  though  the  edges  ftill  continue  of  a  blue  or  violet  co¬ 
lour.  As  a  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
very  flame,  which  when  expofed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat 
emits  only  the  molt  refrangible  rays,  will,  if  expofed  to  one 
confiderably  greater,  emit  alfo'  thofe  which  are  lefs  fo.  The 
flames  of  fulphur  and  fpirit  of  wine,  if  fuddenly  expofed  to 
the  heat  of  a  reverberatory,  will  change  their  blue  colour  for 
one  that  is  perfectly  white.” 

To  obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  this  matter,  our  au¬ 
thor  examined  the  light  proceeding  from  combuftible  bodies  by 
Mr.  Melville’s  method.  Having. darkened  the  room,  he  in- 
terpofed  betwixt  the  eye  and  combuftible  a  fheet  of  palteboard, 
in  which  was  a  very  fmall  hole  for-  tranfmitting  the  light. 
Viewing  the  light  which  palled  through  this  hole  with  a  prifm, 
he  obferved,  that  the  blue  and  violet  rays  were  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance  than  any  of  the  reft,  though  all  the  different  kinds  palled 
through  it  when  fpirit  of  wine  only  was  made  ufe  of.  When 
the  combuftion  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  was  checked  by  throwing 
in  fal  ammoniac,  the  red  rays  difappeared,  but  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  again  as  foon  as  the  fait  became  heated  to  luch  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  increafe  rather  than  diminifh  the  combuftion  of  the 
lpirits.  On  examining  the  different  parts  of  the  flame  fepa- 
rately,  it  was  always  found  that  the  colours  varied  according 
to  th«  degree  of  heat.  At  the  bale  of  the  flame,  or  where  tbs 
heat  ‘was  leaft,  the  indigo,  violet,  and  blue  always  appeared  in 
greatell  quantity  ;  but  as  the  vertex  was  approached,  the  other 
rays  appeared,  and  at  the  very  top  they  were  all  vifible  through 
a  prifm. 

From  thefe  faifts  Mr.  Morgan  concludes,  r.  That  light,  as 
an  heterogeneous  body,  is  gradually  decompofed  during  com¬ 
buftion  ;  that  the  indigo  rays  efeape  with  the  leaft  heat,  and 
the  red  with  the  great  eft ;  and  from  this  again  he  explains  the 
reafon  why  llam*fe  a  flume  different  colours.  “  If  a  piece  of 
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paper  (fays  he),  impregnated  with  a  folution  of  copper  in  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  be  fet  on  tire,  the  bottom  and  tides  of  the  flame  are 
always  tinged  green.  Now  this  flame  is  evidently  in  that 
weak  ftate  of  decompotition  in  which  the  molt  refrangible  rays 
efcape  in  the  greateft  abundance  ;  but  of  thefe  the  green  rays 
efcape  mod  plentifully  through  the  unignited  vapour  and  that 
portion  of  the  atmolphere  which  is  interpofed  betwixt  the  eye 
and  the  flame.  This  peculiarity  may  be  obferved  in  greateft 
perfection  in  brafs-founderies.  Here  the  heat,  though  very 
ftrong,  is  fcarcely  fufficient  to  decompofe  the  metallic  vapour 
which  efcapes  from  the  melted  brafs  ;  whence  the  flame  has  a 
very  lingular  appearance,  the  edges  being  green,  and  the  body 
of  fuch  an  appearance  as  to  give  fubftances  viewed  by  it  a 
pallid  and  ghaltly  appearance,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  red  rays  to  make  a  perfect  white.” 

2.  Mr.  Morgan  explains  the  red  appearance  of  bodies  in  their 
lalt  ftate  of  ignition,  from  the  previous  elcape  of  the  more  re¬ 
frangible  rays,  fo  that  only  the  red  ones  remain.  “  Again, 
(fays  he),  we  may  confider  the  external  furface  of  the  combuf- 
tible  body  as  annexed  to  an  inner  furface,  which  may  be  partly, 
but  not  fo  perfebtly  decompofed  as  itfelf :  for  the  violence  of 
the  heat  will  be  found  to  lefl'en  in  its  effects  the  nearer  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  centre  of  the  fubftance  which  is  expofed  to  it. 
Hence  we  are  to  confider  the  parts  which  are  juft  covered  by 
the  external  furface  as  having  loft  lefs  of  their  component  light 
than  the  external  furface  itfelf ;  or  the  former  may  retain  the 
green  rays,  when  the  latter  has  loft  both  indigo,  violet,  blue, 
and  green. 

3.  “  Thofe  parts  which  are  nearer  the  centre  of  the  body 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  miifl,  as  they  are  farther  from  the 
greateft  violence  of  the  heat,  have  loft  proportionality  fewer  of 
their  rays  :  or  while  the  external  parts  may  have  loft  all  but 
the  red,  thefe  may  have  loft  only  the  indigo  and  violet. 

4.  “  The  moft  central  parts  may  be  unaffeCled  by  the  heat  ; 
and  whenever  the  fire  does  reach  thefe  parts,  they  will  imme¬ 
diately  dilcharge  their  indigo  rays,  and  be  decompofed  in  the 
gradual  manner  already  mentioned.  A  piece  of  rotten  wood, 
while  burning,  will  exemplify  and  confirm  the  preceding  il- 
luftration.  When  influenced  by  the  external  air  only,  if  ex¬ 
amined  through  a  prifm,  no  rays  will  be  found  to  efcape  bnt 
the  orange  and  the  red.  By  blowing  upon  the  burning  wood 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  the  combufticn  being  increafed,  will 
aflebl  thofe  internal  parts  of  the  body  which  were  not  acfed 
npon  before.  Thefe  parts  therefore  will  begin  to  lofe  their 
light,  and  a  prifm  will  fhow  the  green,  blue,  violet,  and  in¬ 
digo,  all  appearing  in  lucceffion.  Appearances  fimilar  to  the 
preceding  may  be  obferved  in  a  common  kitchen  fire.  When 
it  is  fainteft,  its  colour  is  moft  red,  the  other  rays  having  been 
emitted,  and  the  combuftion  at  a  ftand  :  but  by  blowing  upon 
it  in  this  ftate,  its  brightnefs  will  be  increafed,  and  more  and 
more  of  the  rays  which  are  yielded  by  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body  will  come  to  the  eye,  till  at  length,  by  continuing  to 
blow,  the  combuftion  will  be  made  fo  complete  as  to  yield  all 
the  rays,  or  to  make  it  appear  perfe£tly  white." 

Our  author  concludes  the  fubjetl  with  a  criticifm  upon  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  definition  of  flame,  viz.  that  it  is  a  vapour 
heated  red-hot.  In  his  opinion,  flame  is  an  inftance  of  com¬ 
buftion  whole  colour  will  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  de- 
cotnpofition  which  takes  place.  When  very  imperfedft,  only 
the  moft  refrangible  rays  will  appear.  If  it  be  very  per- 
ffect,  all  the  rays  will  appear,  and  its  flame  will  be  bril¬ 
liant  in  proportion.  But  there  are  flames  which  conflft  of 
burning  particles,  the  rays  of  which  have  partly  elcaped  before 
they  afcended  in  form  of  vapour.  “  Such  (fays  he)  would  be 
the  flame  of  a  red-hot  coal,  if  expofed  to  fuch  a  heat  as  would 
gradually  convert  It  into  vapour.  When  the  fire  is  very  low 
under  the  furnace  of  an  iron  foundery,  at  the  upper  orifice  of 
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the  chimney  a  red  flame  of  this  kind  may  be  feen,  which  is 
different  from  the  flame  that  appears  immediately  after  frelh 
coals  have  been  thrown  upon  the  fire;  for  in  confequcnce  of 
adding  luch  a  fupply  to  the  burning  fuel,  a  vaft  column  of 
fmoke  afcends,  and  forms  a  medium  fo  thick  as  to  abforb  moft 
of  the  rays  excepting  the  red.” 

Thus  we  have  a  moft  elaborate  theory  for  the  folving  of 
phenomena  which  feem  not  eafily  to  admit  of  any  folution.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  data  upon  which  he  builds  his 
fyftem  are  altogether  unfounded  and  hypothetical.  That  light 
is  iubjeft  to  the  laws  of  attraction,  cannot  be  proved  unlefs  we 
could  examine  it  independently  of  any  other  fubftance  whatever; 
that  is  to  fay,  in  a  perfedt  vacuum  ;  and  even  in  the  moft 
perfedt  vacuum  that  can  be  formed,  we  are  far  from  being 
certain  that  no  other  matter  is  prefent.  Light  is  infleded  and 
turned  out  of  its  courfe  in  many  different  ways  when  acting  in 
the  common  atmofphere  ;  but  we  have  no  reafon  to  luppbfe-. 
that  it  would  be  the  fame  in  a  perfeCt  vacuum  ;  at  lead  we 
have  not  a  right  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  to  argue  from 
unlefs  it  were  verified  by  experience.  Even  the  heterogeneous 
nature  of  light  feems  far  from  being  abfolutely  efiablifhed. 
The  refradion  into  different  colours  by  the  prifm  feems  inef¬ 
ficient  to  do  fo  ;  for  though,  by  a  quick  revolution  of  thefe  co¬ 
lours  when  painted  upon  any  fubltance,  we  may  produce  a 
kind  of  white  colour,  it  is  by  no  means  perfeCt,  but  looks  as 
if  fome  black  had  got  amongft  it.  The  opinion  of  thofe  who 
maintain  that  the  prilrnatic  colours  ace  no  other  than  different 
mixtures  of  light  and  fhade,  feems  therefore  equally  probable 
with  the  other.  His  third  pofition,  that  the  light  emitted  by 
combuftible  bodies  formed  part  of  their  fubftance  before  com¬ 
buftion,  feems  ft  ill  worfe  founded  :  for,  inltead  of  being  fixed 
in  folid  fubftances,  all  the  light  and  heat  proceeding  from  com¬ 
buftion  leem  entirely  to  come  from  the  air.  By  means  of  heat 
originally  applied,  the  fubltance,  or  part  of  it,  is  rarefied  into 
vapour  ;  and  this  vapour,  we  have  every  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
conlifls  of  elementary  fire  united  with  the  folid  fubltance.  It 
is  this  tire,  heat,  or  light,  which  .is  afterwards  thrown  out 
from  the  vapour  in  combuftion  ;  and  new  fupplies  of  it  per¬ 
petually  come  front  the  atmofphere,  as  is  fhown  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Combustion,  F 1  re.  Flame,  &c.  We  cannot  therefore 
think  it  either  inconfilfvnt,  or  very  improbable,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  combuftion,  when  the  white  light  is  clouded 
with  a  great  quantity  of  vapour,  it  fltould  appear  of  a  blue  or 
violet  colour;  and  that  in  proportion  as  this  vapour  .is  dilli- 
pated,  it  fliould  appear  green,  yellow,  red,  or  perfectly  white  : 
for  it  is  obfervable,  that  in  dephlogifticated  air,  even  thofe 
flames  which  in  the  common  atmolphere  always  appear  blue, 
fuch  as  fulphur  and  fpirit  of  wine,  are  then  changed  to  a 
dazzling  white.  The  pure  light  of  the  fun  alfo  feen  through 
fmoke,  or  even  through  a  great  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour, 
appears  red  :  and  the-re  is  not  the  leaft  doubt,  that  it  we  were 
to  view  the  fun  while  he  thus  appears  red  through  any  blue 
medium,  he  would  appear  purple :  and  in  like  manner,  were 
we  to  view  a  blue  flame  through  a  yellow  medium,  it  would 
appear  of  a  green  colour. 

In  the  fame  paper  Mr.  Morgan  has  fome  curious  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  eleHric  light.  There  is  neither  fluid  nor  folid, 
he  fays,  through  which  the  define  fluid  in  its  paflage  will  not 
appear  luminous,  if  we  do  not  make  the  quantity,  through 
which  it  has  to  pafs,  too  great.  In  his  experiments  on  fluids, 
he  puts  them  into  a  tube  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  and  four  inches  long.  The  orifices  are  then  flopped 
up  with  two  corks,  through  which  two  pointed  wire's  are 
thruft,  fo  that  the  points  may  approach  within  one  eighth  part 
of  an  inch  of  each  other  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  define  matter 
which  pafles  through  the  fluid  is  always  luminous,  provided  a 
fufficient  force  be  ufed.  The  experiment,  however,  is  danger- 
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ous,  unlefs  great  care  be  taken  j  and  the  tube,  unlefs  it  be 
very  ftrong,  will  be  broken  by  a  very  llight  difcharge.  With 
acids  the  experiment  fucceed.s  more  difficultly  ;  they  mult  he 
put  into  capillary  tubes,  and  the  wires  placed  very  near  to  each 
other.  A  ftripe  of  gold  leaf  one  eighth  of  an  inch  diameter 
and  a  yard  long,  becomes  quite  luminous  by  difcharging  a 
battery  over  it  ;  and  our  author  cannot  afcertain  the  length 
to  which  it  might  be  made  luminous.  The  experiment  will 
alfo  fucceed  with  Dutch  metal  or  filver  leaf.  If  the  gold  or 
filver  leaf  be  put  upon  a  glafs,  and  that  laid  in  water,  the 
whole  wall  appear  moll  beautifully  luminous  on  difcharging  a 
battery  through  it. 

The  better  a  condu&or  that  any  fubftance  is,  the  greater 
is  the  difficulty  of  making  the  eledlric  fpark  vifible  in  it. 
Hence  it  requires  a  much  greater  power  of  eleflricity  to  make 
a  fpark  vifible  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water  j  the  former  being 
a  much  better  conductor  than  the  latter.  In  like  manner, 
the  mineral  acids  are  much  better  conductors  than  common 
water  ;  and,  of  confequence,  the  fpark  is  made  to  appear  in 
them  with  much  more  difficulty  than  in  water.  This  appears 
from  what  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  and  our  author  like- 
wife  obferves,  that  if  a  few  drops  of  acid  be  poured  into  the 
tube  containing  the  water  employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  will 
fcarcelvbe  poffibleto  make  the  fpark  luminous  in  it  by  any  force. 

The  rarity  of  any  body  greatly  increafes  the  eafe  with 
which  the  eledfric  fpark  is  made  vifible  in  it  ;  as  appears  from 
discharging  a  vial  through  rarefied  air,  the  vapour  of  ether, 
fpirit  of  wine,  or  water. 

In  the  profecution  of  his  experiments  upon  this  fubjedt, 
our  author  cemented  a  ball  of  iron  into  the  orifice  of  a  tube 
48  inches  long,  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch  diameter,  fo  that 
it  could  bear  the  w'eight  of  the  quickfilver  with  which  the 
tube  was  fined  all  to  a  fmall  fpace  at  the  open  end,  which 
contained  a  few  drops  of  water.  Having  inverted  the  tube, 
and  plunged  the  open  end  of  it  into  a  bafon  of  mercury,  that 
in  the  tube  flood  nearly  half  an  inch  lower  than  in  a  barome¬ 
ter  with  which  it  was  compared  at  the  fame  time,  owing  to 
the  vapour  which  was  formed  by  the  water  ;  but  the  fpark 
palled  as  brilliant  through  the  rarefied  water  as  it  does  through 
rarefied  air.  If  fpirit  of  wine  be  employed  inflead  of  water 
in  this  experiment,  the  fpark  will  not  he  fo  luminous.  In  the 
vapour  of  ether  a  great  force  is  requifite  to  make  the  fpark 
luminous,  but  good  ether  will  prefs  the  mercury  down  as  far 
as  16  or  1 7  inches.  By  rarefying  the  vapour,  however,  the 
fpark  will  pafs  through  it  with  more  eafe. 

On  examining  the  mineral  acids  in  vacuo,  Mr.  Morgan 
could  not  find  that  any  vapour  efcaped  from  them.  To  give 
them  the  requifite  degree  of  tenuity,  therefore,  he  traced  a 
line  upon  glafs  about  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  broad,  with  a 
camel’s  hair  pencil  dipped  in  the  acids  :  the  line  extended 
fometimes  to  the  length  of  27  inches ;  in  which  cafe,  the 
cleffric  fpark  would  pafs  over  the  whole  with  great  brilliancy, 
If  by  widening  the  line,  however,  or  putting  on  a  drop  of 
acid  in  any  particular  part,  the  quantity  was  increafed,  the 
fpark  never  appeared  in  that  part. 

The  brightnefs  of  the  eleefric  light  is  always  in  proportion 
to  its  condenfation.  Thus,  if  a  fpark  taken  from  a  powerful 
eledlrical  machine  divides  itfelf  into  brufties,  or  throws  out 
fparks  from  the  lides,  by  which  the  light  is  diffufed  over  a 
larger  furface,  it  thus  becomes  lefs  brilliant  ;  and  in  all  cafes 
in  which  any  difaifion  of  light,  whether  eledfric  or  not,  takes 
place,  the  cafe  wilt  be  the  fame. 

In  fome  cafes,  Mr.  Morgan  is  of  opinion,  that,  even  with 
the  elcdtric  fluid/  only  the  more  refrangible  rays  of  light  make 
their  efcape.  Thus,  the  eledlrical  brulh  is  always  of  a  put- 
pliffi  or  blueifh  colour;  and  if  you  convey  a  fpark  through  a 
Torrictllian  vacuum  not  very  perfectly  rgade,  it  will  be  of  an 


indigo  colour.  This,  however,  does  not  feem  to  arife  from 
any  other  caufe  than  the  mere  weaknefs  of  the  light,  which, 
in  puffing  through  the  vapours  of  the  atmofphere,  or  perhaps 
through  the  humours  of  the  eye  itfelf,  affects  our  organs  of 
fight  in  that  manner. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  influence  of  media 
upon  eledtric  light;  which,  he  fays,  is  fimilarto  their  influence 
upon  folar  light,  and  ferves  to  explain  feveral  phenomena. 
“  Let ’a  poinced  wire  (fays- he),  having  a  metallic  ball  fixed 
to  one  of  its  extremities,  be  forced  obliquely  into  a  piece  of 
wood,  fo  as  to  make  a  fmall  angle  with  its  furface,  and  to 
make  the  point  lie  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  below  it.  Let 
another  pointed  wire,  which  communicates  with  the  giound, 
be  forced  in  the  fame  manner  into  the  fame  wood,  fo  that  its 
point  may  in  like  manner  be  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  be¬ 
low  the  furface,  and  about  two  inches  diftant  from  the  point 
of  the  firft  wire.  Let  the  wood  be  infulated,  and  a  ilrong 
fpark,  which  (hr ik.es  on  the  metallic  ball,  will  force  its  way- 
through  the  interval  of  wood  which  lies  between  the  points, 
and  appear  as  red  as  blood.  To  prove  that  this  appearance 
depends  on  the  wood’s  abforption  of  all  the  rays  but  the  red, 

I  would  obferve,  that  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  points  is 
below  the  furface,  the  lefs  mixed  are  the  rays.  \\(hcn  they- 
are  deepell  below  the  futface,  only  the  red  come  to  the  eye 
through  a  prifm  ;  when  raifed  a  little  nearer  the  furface,  the- 
red  and  orange  appeared  ;  when  nearer  Hill,  the  yellow  ;  and 
fo  on,  till,  by  making  the  fpark  pafs  through  the  wood  very- 
near  its  furface,  all  the  rays  were  at  length  able  to  reach  the 
eye.  If  the  points  be  only  one  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the 
furface  of  foft  deal  wood,  the  red,  the  orange,  and  the  yellow- 
rays  will  appear  as  the  fpark  paffes  through  it.  But  where 
the  points  are  at  an  equal  depth  in  a  piece  of  harder  wood, 
box  for  inftance,  the  yellow,  and  perhaps  the  orange,  will 
difappear.  As  a  farther  proof  of  this  abforption  of  the  rays, 
it  may  be  obferved,  when  the  fpark  ftrikes  very  bright  upon 
one  fide  of  the  piece  of  deal,  it  will  appear  quite  red  on  the 
other.  In  like  manner,  a  red  appearance  may  be  given  to  a 
fpaik  which  ftrikes  bright  over  the  infide  of  a  tube,  merely  by 
fpreading  fome  pitch  very  thinly  over  the  outfide  of  the  fame 
tube.” 

Mr.  Morgan  now  proceeds  to  mention  fome  experiments 
which  feem  to  militate  againft  the  doftrine  he  has  been  endea¬ 
vouring  to  eftablifti,  rather  than  to  fupport  it  :  viz.  1.  If 
into  a  Torricellian  vacuum  of  any  length  a- tew  drops  of  ether 
are  conveyed,  and  both  ends  of  the  vacuum  Hopped  up  with 
metallic  condu&ors,  fo  that  a  fpark  may  pafs  through  it,  the 
fpark  ire  its  paflage  will  make  the  following  appearances  : 
When  the  eye  is  placed  clofe  to  the  tube,  the  fpark  will  appea^ 
perfectly  white  ;  if  the  eye  is  removed  to  the  diftance  of  two 
yaids,  it  will  appear  green  ;  but  at  the  diftance  of  fix  or 
feven  yards,  it  will  appear  reddifh.  “  Thcfe  changes  evidently 
depend  (fays  our  author)  on  the  quantity  of  medium  through 
which  the  light  pafles  and  the  red  light  more  particularly, 
which  we  fee  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the-  tube,  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  fame  principle  as  the  red  light  of  the  be¬ 
clouded  fun,  or  a  lighted  candle.” 

2.  Dr.  Prieftley  long  ago  obferved  the  red  appearance  of 
the  eletftric  fpark,  when  palling  through  inflammable  air. 
But  this  appearance  is  very  much  dfverfified  according  to  the 
quantity  of  ‘medium  through  which  the  fpark  is  beheld.  At 
a  very  confiderable  diftance  the  red  comes  unmixed  to  the  eye  j 
but  if  the  eye  be  placed  clofe  to  the  tube,  the  fpark  appears 
white  and  brilliant.  By  increafing,  however,  the  quantity  of 
fluid  conveyed  through  any  portion  c 9  inflammable  air,  or  by 
condenling  that  air,  the  fpark  may  be  made  perfetb’y  white. 

It  may  further  be  obferved,  that  all  weak  depletions  and 
fparks,  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  make  a  reddilh  appearance. 
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'The  reafon  of  thefe  appearances  feems  to  be,  that  the  weaker 
the  fpark  or  exploiion  is,  the  more  it  is  difpofed  to  affume  a 
red  colour  when  viewed  at  a  dillance.  This  feems  to  confirm 
what  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  probable  hygothefis,  that 
’the  different  colours  of  light  are  entirely  owing  to  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  viewed. 

On  phofphoric  light  Mr.  Morgan  makes  fome  curious  ob¬ 
servations  ;  but  ■  itill  argues  on  the  fame  principles  we  have 
already  mentioned.  “  Some  (hells  (fays  he),  prepared  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Wilfon’s  directions,  (fee  Phosphorus,)  after 
being  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  to  the  flafii  of  a  battery,  emit  a 
purple,  others  a  green,  and  otheis  a  reddifh  light.  If,  with 
Mr.  Wilfon,  we  fuppote  that  thefe  (hells  are  in  a  Hate  of  flow 
combuftion,  may  we  not  conclude  that  fome  are  juft  beginning 
to  burn,  and  therefore  emitting  the  molt  refrangible  rays  ; 
while  others  are  in  a  more  advanced  (late  of  combuftion,  and 
therefore  emitting  the  leaft  refrangible  ?  If  this  conclufion 
he  right,  the  fliells  which  are  emitting-  the  purple  or  the  green, 
muft  ilill  retain  the  yellow,  the  orange,  and  the  red,  which 
will  alfo  make  their  appearance  as  foon  as  the  combuftion  is 
fufficiently  increafed.”  In  confirmation  of  this,  Mr.  Morgan 
-adduces  the  following  experiment  ;  viz.  that  if  a  (hell,  while 
•emitting  its  green  rays,  be  placed  upon  a  warm  (hovel,  the 
colour  will  foon  be  changed  into  a  yellow  mixed  with  red. — 
To  the  theory  of  flow  combuftion  Mr.  Morgan  makes  the 
following  objections  : 

1.  If  phofphoric  fliells  owe  their  light  to  this  caufe,  we 
muft  corifder  the  word  combuftion,  when  applied  to  them,  as 
implying  all  thofe  circumftances  which  ufually  attend  a  body 
when  on  fire.  On  this  fuppolition  there  ought  to  be  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  heat  as  well  as  of  the  decompofition  of  the  com- 
buflible.  But  neither  of  thefe  are  found  to  take  place  in 
fact ;  for  a  phofphoric  body  never  fails  to  lofe  its  light  entirely 
in  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  without  lofing  the  power  of  be¬ 
coming  phofphoric  again  when  it  has  been  l'uffieiently  cooled. 
While  very  hot,  the  charge  of  the  ltrongefi  battery  conveyed 
over  it  has  no  effeft. 

2.  When  bodies  are  wafted  by  combuftion,  they  can  never 
be  made  to  reaflume  the  appearances  which  they  pievioufly 
difplayed.  “  No  power  (fays  our  author)  can  give  to  allies 
the  phenomena  of  a  burning  coal.  But  phofphoric  bodies 
are  very  different  ru  this  refpedt  ;  for  a  phofphoric  (hell  may 
be  made  to  lofe  all  its  light  by  expofure  to  heat,  and  again 
may  be  made  as  luminous  as  ever  by  expofure  to  the  fun.3’ 

3.  It  is  remarkable  that  fome  bodies  which  are  mod:  beauti¬ 
fully  phofphoric,  are  at  the  fame  time  the  mod  obftinate  in 
refilling  fire.  “  Let  us  now  fee  (fays  Mr.  Morgan)  the 
£onfequence  of  admitting  the  common  hypothefis,  that  the 
detention  of  thofe  rays  which  fall  upon  phofphori  is  owing  to 
fome  force  which  prevents  their  immediate  refletlion,  but  is 
not  adequate  to  their  entire  abforption.  This  force,  -whatever 
it  be,  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  operate  with  equal  power 
on  all  thefe  rays.  If  this  be  not  the  cafe,  we  cannot  well 
avoid  concluding,  that  phofphoric  (hells  will  affume  different 
colours,  owing  to  the  earlier  and  later  efoepe  of  the  different 
rays  of  light.  This  conclufion  is  juftified  by  an  experiment 
already  mentioned ;  viz.  that  when  the  force  is  inch  as  to 
admit  the  efcape  of  the  purple,  blue,  and  green,  we  have  only 
to  leffen  that  force  by  warming  the  body,  and  the  yellow, 
the  orange,  and  red  efcape.  Beccaria  has  proved’,  that  there 
is  fcarcely  any  body  which  is  not  phofphoric,  or  may  not  be¬ 
come  fo  by  heat.  But  as  the  phofphoric  force  is  mod  power¬ 
ful  when  the  purple  rays  only  efcape,  fo  we  are  to  conclude, 
that  it  is  weakeft  when  it  is  able  to  retain  the  red  rays  only. 
This  is  agreeable  to  feveral  fadls.  Chalk,  oyffer  fliells,  to¬ 
gether  with  thofe  phofphoric  bodies  whofe  goodnefs  lias  been 
ncry  much  impaired  by  long  keeping,  when  finely  powdered, 


and  placed  within  the  circuit  of  an  eleclrica!  battery,  will 
exhibit,  by  their  fcattered  particles,  a  (bower  of  light  ;  but 
thefe  particles  will  appear  reddifh,  or  their  phofphoric  power 
will  be  fufiicient  only  to  detain  the  yellow,  orange,  and  red 
rav?.  When  fpirit  of  wine  is  in  a  fimilar  manner  brought 
within  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  a  fimilar  effect  may  be  difeo- 
vered  :  its  particles  diverge  in  feveral  directions,  difplaying  a 
mod  beautiful  golden  appearance.  The  metallic  calces  are 
rendered  phofphoric  with  the  greateft  difficulty  ;  but  even 
thefe  may  be  fcattered  into  a  fhower  of  red  luminous  parti¬ 
cles  by  the  cleCtric  ilroke.’3 

In  a  poftfeript  to  this  paper,  by  Dr.  Price,  it  is  obferved, 
that  by  phofphoric  forces  Mr.  Morgan  feems  to  mean,  not  the 
force  with  which  a  phofphoric  body  emits,  but  that  with  which 
it  abfoebs  and  retains,  the  light.  This  lull  force  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  degree  of  attraction  between  the  phofphoric  bo¬ 
dy  and  light  ;  and  therefore  muft,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan's 
theory,  be  rveakeft  when  ic  fo  freely  emits  the  light  it  has  im¬ 
bibed  as  not  to  retain  thofe  rays  which  adhere  to  it  mod  (trong- 
ly.  According  to  Mr.  Morgan’s  theory,  thefe  are  the  rays 
which  are  the  leaft  refrangible.  “  It  is,  however  (fays  Dr. 
Price),  an  objection  to  it,  that  the  lefs  refrangibility  of  rays 
feems  to  imply  a  lefs  force  of  attraction  between  them  and 
the  fubftances  which  refraCt  them  ;  but  it  fhould  be  confidered, 
that,  poflibly,  the  force  of  cohefion,  which  unites  the  rays  of 
light  to  bodies,  may  be  a  different  power  from  that  which  re¬ 
fracts  them.” 

Light  independent  of  Heat.  In  general,  a  very  confiderable 
degree  of  heat  is  requifite  to  the  emiffion  of  light  from  any 
body;  but  there  are  feveral  exceptions  to  this,  efpecially  in 
light  proceeding  from  putrefeent  fubftances  and  phofphorus, 
together  with  that  of  luminous  animals,  and  other  fimilar 
appearances.  Light  proceeding  from  putrefeent  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances,  as  well  as  from  glow-worms,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ariltotle.  Thomas  Bartholin  (De  luce  animal. 
p.  1 8j.  206.)  mentions  four  kinds  of  luminous  infeCts,  two 
with  wings,  and  two  without ;  but  in  hot  climates  travellers 
fay  they  are  found  in  much  greater  numbers,  and  of  different 
fpecies.  Columna,  an  induftrious  naturalift,  obferves,  that 
their  light  is  not  extinguifhed  immediately  upon  the  death  of 
the  animal. 

The  firft  diftinCt  account  that  we  meet  with  of  light  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  putrefeent  animal-flefh  is  that  which  is  given  by 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  (De  Vifione,  p.  45.)  who  fays, 
that  when  three  Roman  youths,  refiding  at  Padua,  had  bought 
a  lamb,  and  had  eaten  part  of  it  en  Eafter-day  1592,  feveral 
pieces  of  the  remainder,  which  they  kept  till  the  day  follow¬ 
ing,  (hone  like  fo  many  candles  when  they  were  cafually  viewed 
in  the  dark.  Part  of  this  luminous  flefn  was  immediately  feat 
to  Aquapendente,  who  was  profeffor  of  anatomy  in  that  city. 
He  obferved,  that  both  the  l^an  and  the  fat  of  this  meat  (hone 
with  a  whiti(h  kind  of  light ;  and  alfo  took  notice,  that  fome 
pieces  of  kid’s  flefh,  which  had  happened  to  have  lain  in  con- 
tadt  with  it,  were  luminous,  as  well  as  the  fingers  and  other 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  thofe  perfons  who  touched  it.  Thofe 
parts,  he  obferved,  (hone  the  mod  which  were  foft  to  the 
touch,  and  feemed  to  be  tranfparent  in  candle-light  :  but 
where  the  fleih  was  thick  and  folid,  or  where  a  bone  was  near 
the  outfide,  it  did  not  fhine. 

After  this  appearance,  we  find  no  account  of  any  other 
fimilar  to  it,  before  that  which  was  obferved  by  Bartholin, 
and  of  which  he  gives  a  very  pompous  defcription  in  his  in¬ 
genious  treatife  already  quoted.  This  happened  at  Montpe¬ 
lier  in  1641,  when  a  poor  old  woman  had  L -ought  a  piece  of 
fleih  in  the  market,  intending  to  make  ufe  of  it  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing.  But  happening  not  to  be  able  to  deep  well  that  night, 
and  her  bed  and  pautry  being  in  the  fame  room,  fhe  obferved 
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fo  much  light  come  from  the  flefh,  a3  to  illuminate  all  the  place 
where  it  hung.  A  part  of  this  luminous  flefh  was  carried  as  a 
euriolity  to  Henry  Bourbon,  duke  of  Conde,  the  governor  of 
the  place,  who  viewed  it  for  feveral  hours  with  the  greateft 
aftonifhment. 

Tills  light  was  obferved  to  be  whitifh  ;  and  not  to  cover 
the  whole  furface  of  the  flefh,  but  certain  parts  only,  as  if 
gems  of  unequal  fplendour  had  been  feattered  over  it.  This 
flefh  was  kept  till  it  began  to  putrify,  when  the  light  vanilhed  ; 
which,  as  fome  religious  people  fancied,  it  did  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs. 

It  is  natural  to  expe£f,  that  the  almoft  univerfal  experimen¬ 
tal  philofopher  Mr.  Boyle  fhould  try  the  effeft  of  his  air-pump 
upon  thefe  luminous  fubftances.  Accordingly  we  find  that  he 
did  not  fail  to  do  it;  when  he  prefently  found  that  the  light  of 
rotten  wood  was  extinguifhed  in  vacuo,  and  revived  again  on 
the  admiffion  of  the  air,  even  after  a  long  continuance  in 
< vacuo  ;  but  the  extinguifliing  of  this  light  was  not  fo  complete 
immediately  upon  exhaufting  the  receiver,  as  fome  little  time 
afterwards.  He  could  not  perceive,  however,  that  the  light 
of  rotten  wood  was  increaied  in  condenfed  air  ;  but  this,  be 
imagined,  might  arife  from  his  not  being  able  to  judge  very 
well  of  the  degree  of  light,  through  fo  thick  and  cloudy  a 
glafs-veffel  as  he  then  made  ufe  of ;  but  we  find  that  the  light 
of  a  fliining  filh,  w  hich  was  put  into  a  condenfing  engine  before 
the  Royal  Society,  in  1668,  was  rendered  more  vivid  by  that 
means.  The  principal  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  experiments  were  made 
in  October  1667. 

This  philofopher  attended  to  a  great  variety  of  cireumftan- 
ces  relating  to  this  curious  phenomenon.  Among  other  things 
he  obferved,  that  change  of  air  was  not  neceffary  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  light ;  for  it  continued  a  long  time  when  a 
piece  of  the  wood  was  put  into  a  very  frnall  glafs  hermetically 
fealed,  and  it  made  no  difference  when  this  tube  which  con¬ 
tained  the  wood  was  put  into  an  exhaulled  receiver.  This  he 
alfo  obferved  with  refpeFt  to  a  luminous  filh,  which  he  put 
into  water,  and  placed  in  the  fame  circumftances.  He  alfo 
found,  that  the  light  of  fhining  fifhes  had  other  properties  in 
common  with  that  of  fhining  wood  ;  but  the  latter,  he  fays, 
was  prefently  quenched  with  water,  fpirit  of  wine,  a  great 
variety  of  faline  mixtures,  and  other  fluids.  Water,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  quench  all  the  light  of  fome  fhining  veal  on  which 
he  tried  it^  though  fpirit  of  wine  deftroyed  its  virtue  prefently. 

Mr.  Boyle’s  obfervation  of  light  proceeding  from  flefh-meat 
was  quite  cafual.  On  the  15th  of  February  1662,  one  of  his 
fervants  was  greatly  alarmed  with  the  fhining  of  fome  veal, 
which  had  been  kept  a  few  days,  but  had  no  bad  fmell,  and  was 
in  a  fiate  very  proper  for  ufe.  The  fervant  immediately  made 
his  matter  acquainted  with  this  extraordinary  appearance  ;  and 
though  he  was  then  in  bed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  immediately 
brought  to  him,  and  he  examined  it  with  the  greatett  attention. 
Sufpe&ing  that  the  ttate  of  the  atmofphere  had  fome  /hare  in 
the  production  of  this  phenomenon,  he  takes  notice,  after  de- 
feribing  the  appearance,  that  the  wind  was  fouth  weft  and 
bluftering,  the  air  hot  for  the  feafon,  the  moon  was  paft  its 
laft  quarter,  and  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  was  at  29^ 
inches. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  often  difappointed  in  his  experiments  on 
fhining  fifhes ;  finding  that  they  did  .not  always  fliine  in  the 
very  fame  circumftances,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  with  others 
which  had  fliined  before.  At  one  time  that  they  failed  to 
fhine,  according  to'  his  expectations,  he  obferved  that  the 
weather  was  variable,  and  not  without  fome  days  of  froft  and 
fnow.  In  general  he  made  ufe  of  whitings,  finding  them  the 
fitteft  for  his  purpofe.  In  a  difeourfe,  however,  upon  this  fub- 
je£t  at  the  Royal  Society  in  168  i,  it  was  afferted,  that,  of  all 
fifhy  fubftances,  the  eggs  of  lobfters,  after  they  had  been 
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boiled,  (hone  the  brfghteft.  Olig.  Jacobxus  obferves,  {Aft, 
Hafn.  vol.  v.  p.  282.)  that,  upon  opening  a  fea-polypus,  it  was 
fo  luminous  as  to  ftartle  feveral  perfons  who  faw  it  ;  and  he 
fays,  that  the  more  putrid  the  fifh  was,  the  more  luminous  it 
grew.  The  nails  alfo,  and  the  fingers  of  the  perfons  who 
touched  it,  became  luminous ;  and  the  black  liquor  which 
iffued  from  the  animal,  and  which  is  its  bile,  fhone  alfo,  but 
with  a  very  faint  light. 

Mr.  Boyle  draws  a  minute  comparifon  between  the  light  of 
burning  coals  and  that  of  fhining  wood  or  fifh,  fhowing  in 
what  particulars  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ.  Among 
other  things  he  obferves,  that  extreme  cold  extinguifhes  the 
light  of  fhining  wood,  as  appeared  when  a  piece  of  it  was  put 
into  a  glafs  tube,  and  held  in  a  frigorific  mixture.  He  alfo 
found  that  rotten  wood  did  not  wafte  itfelf  by  fhining,  and 
that  the  application  of  a  thermometer  to  it  did  not  difeover 
the  leaft  degree  of  heat. 

There  is  a  remarkable  fhell-fifh  called  pkqlas,  which  forms 
for  itfejf  holes  in  various  kinds  of  ftone,  &c.  That  this  fifh 
is  luminous  was  noticed  by  Pliny  ;  who  obferves,  that  it  fhines 
in  the  mouth  of  the  perfon  who  eats  it,  and,  if  it  touch  hi* 
hands  or  clothes,  makes  them  luminous.  He  alfo  fays,  that 
the  light  depends  upon  its  moifttire.  The  light  of  this  fifh 
has  furnifhed  matter  for  various  obfervations  and  experiments 
to  M.  Reaumur,  and  the  Bclognian  academicians,  efpeciallv 
Beccarius,  who  took  fo  much  pains  with  the  i'ubjeft  of  phof- 
phoreal  light. 

M.  Reaumur  obferves,  that,  whereas  other  fifhes  give  light 
when  they  tend  to  putrefcence,  this  is  more  luminous  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  being  frefh  ;  that  when  they  are  dried,  their 
light  will  revive  if  they  be  moiftened  either  with  frefh  or  fait 
water,  but  that  brandy  Immediately  extinguifhes  it.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  this  light  permanent,  but  none  of  his 
fchernes  fucceeded. 

The  attention  of  the  Bolognian  academicians  was  engaged 
to  this  fubjeCt  by  M.  F.  Marlilius,  in  1724,  who  brought  a 
number  of  thefe  fifhes,  and  the  ftones  in  which  they  were  in- 
clofed,  to  Bologna,  on  purpofe  for  their  examination. 

Beccarius  obferved,  that  though  this  fifh  ceafed  to  fhine 
when- it  became  putrid;  yet  that  in  its  moft  putrid  ftate,  it 
would  fhine,  and  make  the  water  in  which  it  was  immerfed 
luminous,  when  they  were  agitated.  Galeatius  and  -Montius 
found,  that  wine  or  vinegar  extinguifhed  this  light:  that  in 
common  oil  it  continued  fome  days;  but  in  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  or  urine,  hardly  a  minute. 

In  order  to  obferve  in  what  manner  this  light  was  affeCted 
by  different  degrees  of  heat,  they  made  ufe  of  a  Reaumur’s 
thermometer,  and  found  that  water  rendered  luminous  by 
thefe  fifhes  increafed  in  light  till  the  heat  arrived  to  45  degrees; 
but  that  it  then  became  fuddenly  extinCh,  and  could  not  be  re¬ 
vived. 

In  the  experiments  of  Beccarius,  a  folution  of  fea  fait  in¬ 
creafed  the  light  of  the  luminous  water,  a  folution  of  nitre 
did  not  increafe  it  quite  fo  much  :  fal  ammoniac  diminifhed 
it  a  little  :  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  nearly  extinguifhed  it :  and 
the  acids  entirely.  This  water  poured  upon  frefh  calcined 
gypfum,  rock  cryftal,  cerufs,  or  fugar,  became  more  lumi¬ 
nous.  He  alfo  tried  the  effeCts  of  it  when  poured  upon  va¬ 
rious  other  fubftances,  but  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  them.  Afterwards,  ufing  luminous  milk,  he  found  that  oil 
of  vitriol  extinguifhed  the  light,  but  that  oil  of  tartar  in¬ 
creafed  it. 

This  gentleman  had  the  curiofity  to  try  how  differently 
coloured  fubftances  were  affeCted  by  this  kind  of  light  ;  and 
having,  for  this  purpofe,  dipped  feveral  ribbons  in  it,  the 
white  came  out  the  brighteft,  next  to  this  was  the  yellow,  and 
then  the  green  ;  the  other  colours  could  hardly  be  pciceived* 
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It  was  not,  however,  any  particular  colour,  but  only  light  that 
was  perceived  in  this  cafe.  He  then  dipped  boards  painted 
with  the  different  colours,  and  alfo  glafs  tubes,  filled  with 
fubllances  of  different  colours,  in  water  rendered  luminous  by 
~the  fifties.  In  both  thefe  cafes  the  red  was  haidly  vifible,  the 
yellow  was  the  brighteft,  and  the  violet  the  dulled.  But  on 
the  boards  the  blue  was  nearly  equal  to  the  yellow,  and  the 
green  more  languid  ;  whereas  in  the  glaffcs,  the  blue  was  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  green. 

Of  all  the  liquors  into  which  he  put  the  pholades,  milk 
was  rendered  the  moil  luminous.  A  fingle  pholas  made  feven 
ounces  of  milk  fo  luminous,  that  the  faces  of  perfons  might 
"be  dillinguiftied'by  it,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  was  tranfparent. 

Air  appeared  to  be  necefiary  to  this  light ;  for  when  Bec- 
carius  put  the  luminous  milk  into  glafs  tubes,  no  agitation 
would  make  it  ftiine,  unlefs  bubbles  of  air  were  mixed  with  ic. 
Alto  Monti  us  and  Galeatius  found,  that,  in  an  exhaufted  re¬ 
ceiver,  the  pholas  loft  its  light,  but  the  water  was  fometimes 
made  more  luminous ^  which  the.y  aferibed  to  the  rifing  of 
"bubbles  of  air  through  it. 

Beccarius,  as  well  as  Reaumur,  had  many  fchemesto  render 
the  light  of  thefe  pholades  permanent.  For  this  purpofe 
be  kneaded  the  juice  into  a  kind  of  pafle,  with  flour,  and 
found  that  it  would  give  light  when  it  was  immerfed  in  warm 
water  ;  but  it  anfwered  beft  to  preferve  the  fifh  in  honey.  In 
any  other  method  of  prefervation,  the  property  of  becoming 
luminous  would  not  continue  longer  than  fix  months,  but  in 
honey  it  had  lafted  above  a  year;  and  then  it  would,  when 
plunged  in  warm  water,  give  as  much  light  as  ever  it  had  done. 

Similar,  in  fome  refpedls,  to  thofe  observations  on  the  light 
•of  the  pholas,  was  that  which  was  obferved  to  proceed  from 
wood  which  was  moift,  but  not  in  a  putrid  ftate,  which  was 
•very  confpicuous  in  the  dark. 

That  the  fea  is  fometimes  luminous,  efpecially  when  it  is 
put  in  motion  by  the  dalhing  of  oars  or  the  beating  of  it 
.againft  a  fhip,  has  been  obferved  with  admiration  by  a  great 
number  of  perfons.  Mr.  Boyle,  after  reciting  all  the  circum- 
ilances  of  this  appearance,  as  far  as  he  could  co!le£t  them  from 
the  accounts  of  navigators;  as  its  being  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  at  other  times  being  vifible  only  when  the 
■water  was  dafhed  againft  fome  other  body  ;  that,  in  fome  feas, 
this  phenomenon  is  accompanied  by  fome  particular  winds,  but 
not  in  others;  and  that  fometimes  one  part  of  the  fea  will  be 
luminous,  when  another  part,  not  far  from  it,  will  not  be  fo  ; 
concludes  with  faying,  that  he  could  not  help  fufpecting  that 
thefe  odd  phenomena,  belonging  to  great  m-afies  of  water,  were 
in  fome  meafure  owing  to  fome  cofmical  law  or  culbm  of  the 
terreftrial  globe,  or  at  leaft  of  the  planetary  vortex. 

Some  curious  obfervations  on  the  ftiiningof  fome  fifties,  and 
the  pickle  in  which  they  were  immerfed,  were  made  by  Dr. 
Beal,  in  May  1665,  and,  had  they  been  properly  attended  to 
and  purified,  might  have  led  to  the  difeovery  of  the  caufe  of 
■this  appearance.  Having  put  fome  boiled  mackarel  into  water, 
together  with  fait  and  fweet  herbs  ;  when  the  cook  was  fome 
time  after  ftirring  it,  in  order , to  take  out  fome  of  the  fifties, 
fhe  obferved,  that,  at  the  firft  motion,  the  water  was  very  lu¬ 
minous  ;  and  that  the  fifh  ftiining  through  the  water  added 
much  to  the  light  which  the  water  yielded.  The  water  was  of 
itfelf  thick  and  blackilh,  rather  than  of  any  other  colour  ;  and 
yet  it  ftiined  on  being  ftirred,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fifties 
appeared  more  luminous  than  the  water.  Wherever  the  drops 
of  this  water,  after  it  had  been  ftirred,  fell  to  the  ground,  they 
ihined  ;  and  the  children  in  the  family  diverted  themfelves 
with  taking  the  drops,  which  were  as  broad  as  a  penny,  and 
running  with  them  about  the  houfe.  The  cook  obferved,  that 
when  ftie  turned  up  that  fide  of  the  fifh  that  was  loweft,  no 
light  canre  from  it ;  and  that,  when  the  water  had  fettled  for 


fome  time,  it  did  not  ftiine  at  all.  The  day  following,  the 
water  gave  but  little  light,  arid  only  after  a  briik  agitation, 
though  the  fifties  continued  to  ftiine  as  well  from  the  intide  as 
the  oujtfide,  and  efpecially  about  the  throat,  and  fuefi  places  as 
feemed  to  have  been  a  little  broken  in  the  boiling. 

When,  in  the  light  of  the  fun,  he  examined,  with  a  micro- 
fcope,  a  finall  piece  of  a  fifh  which  bad  fiiined  very  much  the 
night  before,  he  found  nothing  remarkable  on  its  finface,  ex¬ 
cept  that  be  thought  he  perceived  what  he  calls  a  Jleam,  rather 
dark  than  luminous,  arifing  like  a  very  finall  duft  from  the  fifti, 
and  here  and  there  a  very  fmall  and  alrno'l  imperceptible  fpar- 
kle.  Of  the  fparkles  he  had  no  doubt ;  but  he  thought  it  pofii- 
ble  that  the  fteam  might  be  a  deception  of  the  fight,  or  fome 
duft  in  the  air. 

Finding  the  fifti  to  be  quite  dry,  he  moiftened  it  with  his 
fpittle  ;  and  then  obferved  that  it  gave  a  little  light,  thougfi 
but  fora  fhort  time.  The  fifti  at  that  time  was  not  fetid,  nor 
yet  infipid  to  the  beft  difeerning  palate.  Two  of  the  fifties  be 
kept  two  or  three  days  longer  for  farther  trial ;  but  the  weather 
being  very  hot,  they  became  fetid  ;  and,  contrary  to  his  expec¬ 
tations,  there  was  no  more  light  produced  either  by  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  water  cr  in  the  fifti. 

Father  Bourzes,  in  bis  voyage  to  the  Indies  in  1  ycq,  took 
particular  notice  of  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  fea.  The 
light  was  fometimes  fo  great,  that  he  could  eafily  read  the  title 
of  a  book  by  it,  though  he  was  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  Sometimes  he  could  eafily  diftinguifti,  in 
the  wake  of  the  fhip,  the  particles  that  were  luminous  from 
thofe  that  were  not;  and  they  appeared  not  to  be  all  of  the 
fame  figure.  Some  of  them  were  like  points  of  light,  and  others 
fueh  as  liars  appear  to  the  naked  eye.  Some  of  them  were  like 
globes,  of  a  line  or  two  in  diameter  ;  and  others  as  big  as  one's 
head.  Sometimes  they  formed  themfelves  into  fquares  of  three 
or  four  inches  long,  and  one  or  two  broad.  Sometimes  all  thefe 
different  figures  were  vifible  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  fometimes 
there  were  what  he  calls  rMrtices  of  light,  which  at  one  particu¬ 
lar  time  appeared  and  difappeared  immediately  like  llalhes  of 
lightning. 

Nor  did  only  the  wake  of  the  fhip  produce  this  light,  but 
fillies  alfo,  in  fwimming,  left  fo  luminous  a  track  behind  them, 
that  both  their  fize  and  fpecies  might  be  diftinguilhed  by  it. 
When  be  took  fome  of  the  water  out  of  the  fea,  and  ftirred  it 
ever  fo  little  with  his  band,  in  the  dark,  he  always  faw  in  it  an 
infinite  number  of  bright  particles  ;  and  he  had  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance  whenever  he  dipped  a  piece  of  linen  in  the  fea,  and 
wrung  it  in  a  dark  place,  even  though  it  was  half  dry  :  and  he 
obferved,  that  when  the  fparkles  fell  upon  any  thing  that  was 
folid,  it  would  continue  ftiining  for  fome  hours  together. 

After  mentioning  feveral  circumftances  which  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  appearance,  this  Father  obferves,  that  it  depends 
very  much  upon  the  quality  cf  the  water ;  and  he  was  pretty 
fure  that  this  light  is  the  greateft  when  the  water  is  fatted,  and 
fulled:  of  foam.  For  in  the  main  fea,  he  fays,  thewaleris  not 
every  where  equally  pure  ;  and  that  fometimes,  if  linen  be 
dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is  clammy  when  it  is  drawn  up  again  :  and 
he  often  obferved,  that  when  the  wake  of  the  fhip  was  the 
brighteft,  the  water  was  the  moll  fat  and  glutinous,  and  that 
linen  moiftened  with  it  produced  a  great  deal  of  light,  ifi  it  was 
ftirred  or  moved  brifkly.  Betides,  in  fome  parts  of  the  fea,  he 
faw  a  fubtlance  like  law-duft,  fometimes  red  and  fometimes 
yellow;  and  when  he  drew  up  the  water  in  thofe  places,  it  was 
always  vifcous  and  glutinous.  The  failors  told  him,  that  it 
was  the  fpawn  of  whales;  that  there  art;  great  quantities  of  it 
in  the  north,  and  that  fometimes,  in  the  night,  they  appeared 
all  over  of  a  bright  light,  without  being  put  in  motion  by  any 
vetfiel  or  fifti  palling  by  them. 

As  a  confirmation  of  this  conjecture,  that  the  more  glut!- 
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nows  -the  fea  water  is,  the  more  it  is  difpofcd  to  become  lumi¬ 
nous,  he  obferves,  that  one  clay  they  took  a  tilh  that  was  called 
a  bomte,  the  infide  of  the  mouth  of  which  was  lo  luminous,  that, 
without  any  other  light,  he  could  read  the  fame  characters 
which  he  had  before  read  by  the  light  in  the  wake  of  the  {hip  ; 
and  the  mouth  of  this  fifh  was  full  ofavifcous  matter,  which, 
when  it  was  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  made  it  immediately 
all  over  luminous  ;  though,  when  the  mqifture  was  d:ied  up, 
the  light  was  extinguished. 

The  abbe  Noilet  was  much  firuck  with  the  luminoufnefs  of 
the  lea  when  he  was  at  Venice  in  r  7 -4-9  j  a'H  al'-er  taking  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  afcertain  the  circumllances  of  it,  conclud¬ 
ed  that  it  was  occafioned  hy  a  {hining  infecft ;  and  having  ex¬ 
amined  the  water  very  often,  he  at  length  did  find  a  imall  in- 
fedt,  which  he  particularly  deferibes,  and  to  which  he  attributes 
the  light.  The  fame  hypothefis  had  alfo  occurred  to  M.  Via- 
nelli,  profefl'or  of  medicine  in  Chioggia  near  Venice;  and  both 
he  and  M.  Grizellini,  a  phyfician  in  Venice,  have  given  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  infedfs  from  which  they  imagined  this  light  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

The  abbe  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  hypothefis,  by  ob- 
ferving,  fome  time  after,  the  motion  of  l'ome  luminous  parti¬ 
cles  in  the  fea.  For,  going  into  the  water,  and  keeping  his 
head  juft  above  the  furface,  he  law  them  dart  from  the  bottom, 
which  was  covered  with  weeds,  to  the  top,  in  a  manner  which 
he  thought  very  much  rtfembied  the  motions  of  inlefts; 
though,  when  he  endeavoured  to  catch  them,  he  only  found  fome 
luminous  fpots  upon  his  handkerchief,  which  were  enlarged 
when  he  prefted  them  with  his  finger. 

M.Le  Roi,  making  a  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean,  prefently 
after  the  abbe  Noilet  made  his  obfervations  at  Venice,  took 
notice,  that  in  the  day-time,  the  prow  of  the  (hip  in  motion 
threw  up  many  Imall  particles,  which,  falling  upon  the  water, 
rolled  upon  the  furface  of  the  lea  for  a  few  leconds  before  they 
mixed  with  it ;  and  in  the  night  the  lame  particles,  as  he  con¬ 
cluded,  had  the  appearance  ot  fire.  Taking  a  quantity  of  the 
water,  the  fame  fmall  (parks  appeared  whenever  it  was  agi¬ 
tated;  but,  as  was  obferved  with  refpeft  to  Dr.  Leal  s  experi¬ 
ments,  every  fucceftive  agitation  produced  a  lels  efiecl  than  the 
preceding,  except  after  being  fuflered  to  reft  a  while  ;  for  then 
a  frelli  agitation  would  make  it  alrneft  as  luminous  as  the  firll. 
This  water,  he  obferved,  would  retain  its  property  of  (hining 
by-  agitation  a  day  or  two  ;  but  it  ditappeared  immediately  on 
being  fet  on  the  fire,  though  it  was  not  made  to  boil. 

This  gentleman,  after  giving  much  attention  to  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  concludes,  that  it  is  not  occafioned  bv  any  finning  in- 
fedts,  as  the  abbe  Noilet  imagined  ;  efpecially  as.  after  care¬ 
fully  examining  fome  of  the  luminous  points,  which  he  caught 
upon  an  handkerchief,  he  found  them  to  be  round  like  large 
pins’  heads,  but  with  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  any  animal, 
though  he  viewed  them  with  a  microfcope.  He  alio  found,  that 
the  mixture  of  a  little  lpirit  of  wine  with  water  juft  drawn  from 
the  lea,  would  give  the  appearance  of  a  great  number  of  little 
fparks,  which  would  continue  vifible  longer  than  thole  in  the 
ocean.  All  the  acids,  and  various  other  liquors,  produced  the 
fame  effeft,  though  not  quite  l'o  confpicuoully  ;  but  no  frefh 
agitation  would  make  them  luminous  again.  M.  Le  Roi  is  iar 
from  aborting  that  there  are  no  luminous  inlefts  in  the  fea.  He 
even  fuppofes  that  the  abbe  Noilet  and  M.  Vianelli  had  found 
them.  But  he  was  fatisfied  that  the  fea  is  luminous  chiefly  on 
fome  other  account,  though  he  does  not  lo  much  as  advance  a 
conjecture  about  what  it  is. 

M.  Ant.  Martin  made  many  experiments  on  the  light  of 
■fillies,  with  a  view  to  dilcover  the  caufe  of  the  light  ol  the  fea. 
He  thought  that  he  bad  reaft.n  to  conclude,  from  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  experiments,  that  all  lea- fillies  have  this  property;  but 
that  it  is  nut  to  be  found  in  any  that  are  produced  in  frelli  wa¬ 


ter.  Nothing  depended  upon  the  colour  of  the  fifhes,  except 
that  he  thought  that  tile  white  ones,  and  efpecially  thofe  that 
had  white  l'cales,  were  a  little  more  luminous  than  others.  This 
light,  he  found,  was  increafed  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait;  and 
alfo  by  a  fmall  degree  of  warmth,  though  a  greater  degree  extin- 
guifhed  it.  This  agrees  with  another  obfervation  of  his,  that  it 
depends  entirely  upon  a  kind  of  moillure  which  they  had  about 
them,  and  which  a  fmall  degree  of  heat  would  expel,  when  an 
oilinefs  remained  which  did  not  give  this  light,  but  would 
burn  in  the  fire.  Light  from  the  flefh  of  birds  or  beafts  is  not 
fo  bright,  he  fays,  as  that  which  proceeds  from  fifh.  Human 
bodies,  he  fays,  have  fometimes  emitted  light  about  the  time 
that  they  began  to  putrefy,  and  the  wails  and  roof  of  a  place 
in  which  dead  bodies  had  often  been  expofed,  had  a  kind  of 
dew  or  clammiriefs  upon  it,  which  was,  fometimes  luminous; 
and  he  imagined  that  the  lights  which  are  faid  to  be  feen  in 
burying-grounds  maybe  owing  to  this  caufe. 

From  lome  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Canton,  he  concludes, 
that  the  luminoufnefs  of  fea- water  is  owing  to  the  {limy  and 
other  putrefeent  fubftanceS  it  contains.  On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  of  June  1768,  he  put  a  Imall  frefh  whiting  into  a 
gallon  of  fea-water,  in  a  pan  which  was  about  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  took  notice  that  neither  the  whiting  nor  the 
water,  when  agitated,  gav*  any  light.  A  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer,  in  the  cellar* where  the  pan  was  placed,  flood  at  54°. 
The  ijjth,  at  night,  that  part  of  the  fifh  which  was  even  with 
the  furface  of  the  water  was  luminous,  but  the  water  itfelfwas 
dark.  He  drew  the  end  of  a  flick  through  it,  from  one  fide  of 
the  pan  to  the  other,  and  the  water  appeared  luminous  behind 
the  Hick  all  the  way,  but  gave  light  only  where  it  was  diflurbed. 
When  all  the  water  was  flirred,  the  whole  became  luminous, 
and  appeared  like  milk,  giving  a  confiderable  degree  of  light 
to  the  fides  of  the  pan  ;  and  it  continued  to  do  fo  for  fome  time 
after  it  was  at  reft.  The  water  was  inoft  luminous  when  the 
fifli  had  been  in  it  about  2 8  hours  ;  but  would  not  give  any  light 
by  being  flirred,  after  it  had  been  in  it  three  days. 

He  then  put  a  gallon  of  frefh  water  into  one  pan,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  fea-water  into  another,  and  into  each  pan  he  put  a 
frefh  herring  of  about  three  ounces.  The  next  night  the  whole 
furface  ofthe  fea-water  was  luminous,  without  being  flirred  ;  but 
it  was  much  more  fo  when  it  was  put  in  motion  ;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  herring,  which  was  confiderably  below  the  furface 
of  the  water,  was  alfo  very  bright ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
frefh  water,  and  the  fifh  that  was  in  it,  were  quite  dark.  There 
wer£  feveral  very  bright  luminous  fpots  on  different  parts  of  the 
furface  of  the  fea-water;  and  the  whole,  when  viewed  by  the 
light  of  a  candle,  feemed  covered  with  a  greafy  feum.  The 
third  night,  the  light  of  the  fea-water,  while  at  reft,  was  very 
little,  if  at  all,  lefs  than  before  ;  but  when  flirred,  its  light  was 
fo  great  as  to  difeover  the  time  by  a  watch,  and  the  fifh  in  it 
appeared  as  a  dark  fubftance.  After  this,  its  light  was  evi¬ 
dently  decreafing,  but  was  not  quite  gone  before  the  7th  night. 
The  frefh  water  and  the  fifh  in  it  were  perfectly  dark  during  the 
whole  time.  The  thermometer  was  generally  above  6o°. 

'1  he  preceding  experiments  were  made  with  fea-water:  but 
he  now  made  nfe  of  other  water,  into  which  he  put  common 
or  fea-falt,  till  he  found,  by  an  hydrometer,  that  it  was  of  the 
fame  fpecific  gravity  with  the  fea-water;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  another  gallon  of  water,  he  dillolved  two  pounds  of 
fait;  and  into  each  ot  thefe  wateYs  he  put  a  fmall  frefh  herring. 
The  next  evening  the  whole  furface  of  the  artificial  fea-water 
was  luminous  without  being  flirred  ;  but  gave  much  more  light 
when  it  was  diilurbed.  It  appeared  exactly  like  the  real  fea- 
water  in  the  preceding  experiment ;  its  light  lafted  about  the 
fame  time,  and  went  oft  in  the  fame  manner:  while  the  other 
water,  which  was  altnoft  as  fait  as  it  could  be  made,  never  gave 
any  light.  The  herring  which  was  taken  out  of  it  the  fevcntl* 
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right,  and  walked  from  its  fait,  was  found  firm  and  fweet  j 


but  the  other  herring  was  very  foft  and  putrid,  much  more  fo 
than  that  which  had  been  kept  as  long  in  frelh  water.  If 
a  herring,  in  warm  weather,  be  put  into  10  gallons  of  artifi¬ 
cial  iea-wa'er,  inftead  of  one,  the  water,  he  fays,  will  flill  be¬ 
come  luminous,  but  its  light  will  not  be  fo  llrong. 

It  appeared  by  lome  of  the  fir  ft  obfervations  on  this  fubjedl, 
that  heat  extinguifhes  the  light  of  putrefeent  fubftances.  Mr. 
Canton  alfo  attended  to  this  circum  fiance  ;  and  obferves,  that 
though  the  greats!!  fummer  heat  is  well  known  to  promote 
putrefaction,  yet  20  degrees  more  than  that  of  the  human 
blood  feems  to  hinder  it.  For  putting  a  fmall  piece  of  a  lu¬ 
minous  fifth  into  a  thin  glafs  ball,  he  found,  that  water  of  the 
heat  of  1 18  degrees  would  extinguilh  its  light  in  lefts  than  half 
a  minute;  but  that,  on  taking  it  out  of  the  water,  it  would 
begin  to  recover  its  light  in  about  10  leconds ;  but  it  was  never 
afterwards  fo  bright  as  before. 

Mr.  Canton  made  the  fame  obfervation  that  Mr.  Ant. 
Martin  had  done,  viz.  that  feveral  kinds  of  river  fifh  could 
not  be  made  to  give  light,  in  the  fame  circumftances  in  which 
any  fea-iifh  became  luminous.  He  fays,  however,  that  a  piece 
of  carp  made  the  water  very  luminous,  though  the  outfide,  or 
ftcaly  part  of  it,  did  not  fhine  at  all. 

For  the  fake  of  thofe  perfons  who  may  choofe  to  repeat  his 
experiments,  he  obferves,  that  artificial  fea-vvater  may  be  made 
without  the  ufe  of  an  hydrometer,  by  the  proportion  of  four 
ounces  avoirdupois  of  fait  to  feven  pints  of  water,  wirie- 
meafure. 

From  undoubted  obfervations,  however,  it  appears,  that  in 
many  places  of  the  ocean  it  is  covered  with  luminous  inledls  to 
a  very  confiderable  extent.  Mr.-  Dagelet,  a  French  aftronomer 
who  returned  from  the  Terra  Auftralis  in  the  year  1774, 
brought  with  him  feveral  kinds  of  worms  whichThine  in  water 
when  it  is  fet  in  motion  ;  and  M.  Rigaud,  in  a  paper  inferted 
(if  we  are  not  miftaken)  in  the  Journal  des  Seavans  for  the 
month  of  March  1770,  affirms,  that  the  luminous  furface  of 
the  lea,  from  the  port  of  Breft  to  the  Antilles,  contains  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  little,  round,  fhining  polypufes  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  line  in  a  diameter.  Other  learned  men,  who 
acknowledge  the  exiflence  of  thefe  luminous  animals,  cannot, 
however,  be  perluaded  to  confider  them  as  the  caufe  of  all  that 
light  and  fcintillation  that  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  ocean : 
they  think  that  fome  fubttance  of  the  phofphorous  kind,  arifing 
-from  putrefa&ion,  mull  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  caufes  of 
this  phenomenon.  M.  Godehoue  has  publifhed  curious  ob¬ 
fervations  on  a  kind  of  fifh  called  in  French  bonite,  already 
mentioned;  and  though  he  has  obferved,  and  accurately  de- 
feribed,  feveral  of  the  luminous  infeCls  that  are  found  in  fea- 
water,  he  is,  neverthelefs,  of  opinion,  that  the  fcintillation 
raid  flaming  light  of  the  tea  proceed  from  the  oily  and  grealy 
fubftances  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 

The  abbe  Nollet  was  long  of  opinion,  that  the  light  of  the 
fea  proceeded  from  electricity,  though  he  afterwards  feemed 
inclined  to  think,  that  this  phenomenon  was  caufed  by  fmall 
animals,' either  by  their  luminous  afpeft,  or  at  leaft  by  fome 
liquor  or  effluvia  which  they  emitted.  He  did  not,  however, 
exclude  other  caufes ;  among  thefe,  the  fpawn  or  fry  of  fifli 
deferves  to  be  noticed.  M.  Dagelet,  failing  into  the  bay  of 
Antongil,  in  the  ifiand  of  Madagafcar,  obferved  a  prodigious 
Quantity  of  fry,  which  covered  the  furface  of  the  fea  above  a 
mile  in  length,  and  which  he  at  firfl  took  for  banks  of  fand  on 
account  of  their  colour;  they  exhaled  2  difagreeable  odour, 
and  the  fea  had  appeared  with  uncommon  fplendor  fome  days 
before.  The  fame  accurate  obferver,  perceiving  the  fea  re¬ 
markably  luminous  in  the  road  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
during  a  perfe£l  calm,  remarked,  that  the  oars  of  the  canoes 
produced  a  whitifh  and  pearly  kind  of  lullre y  when  he  took  in 


his  hand  the  water  which  contained  this  phofphorus,  he  di£ 
cerned  in  it,  for  fome  minutes,  globules  of  light  as  large  as 
the  heads  of  pins.  When  he  prelfed  thefe  globules,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  his  touch  like  a  foft  and  thin  pulp  ;  and  fome  days 
after  the  fea  was  covered  near  the  coatts  with  whole  banks  of 
thefe  little  fifh  in  innumerable  multitudes. 

To  putrefa&ion,  alfo,  fome  are  willing  to  attribute  that  lu¬ 
minous  appearance  which  goes  by  the  name  of  ignis  fatuus , 
It  is  moll  frequently  obferved  in  boggy  places  and  near  rivers, 
though  fometimes  alfo  in  dry  places.  By  its  appearance  be¬ 
nighted  travellers  are  faid  to  have  been  fometimes  milled  into 
marlliy  platees,  taking  the  light  which  they  faw  before  them 
for  a  candle  at  a  diftance;  from  which  feemingly  mifebievous 
property  it  has  been  thought  by  the  vulgar  to  be  a  fpirit  of  a 
malignant  nature,  and  been  named  accordingly  Will  with  a 
wifp,  or  Jack  •with  a  lanthorn ;  for  the  fame  reafon  alfo  it 
probably  had  its  Latin  name  igr/is  fatuus . 

This  kind  of  light  is  faid  to  be  frequent  about  burying 
places  and  dung-hills.  Some  countries  are  alfo  remarkable 
for  it,  as  about  Bologna  in  Italy,  and  fome  parts  of  Spain  and 
Ethiopia.  A  very  remarkable  account  of  an  ignis  fatuus  is 
given  by  Dr.  Shaw  in  his  Travels  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  .the  valleys  of  mount  Ephraim,  and  attended  him 
and  his  company  for  more  than  an  hour.  Sometimes  it  would 
appear  globular,  or  in  t.he  fliape  of  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  at 
others  it  would  fpread  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  involve  the  whole 
company  in  a  pale  inoffenftve  light,  then  contrail  itfelf,  and 
fnddenly  difappear ;  but  in  lefs  than  a  minute  would  appear 
again ;  fometimes  running  fwiftly  along,  it  would  expand 
itfelf  at  certain  intervals  over  more  than  two  or  three  acres  of 
the  adjacent  mountains.  The  atmofpbere  from  the  beginning 
of  the  evening  had  been  remarkably  thick  and  hazy  ;  and  the 
dew,  as  they  felt  it  on  the  bridles  of  their  horfes,  was  very 
clammy  and  unituous. 

Lights  refembling  the  ignis  fatuus  are  fometimes  obferved 
at  fea,  lkipping  about  the  malls  and  rigging  of  fhips  j  and 
Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  thel'e  in  fuch  weather 
as  that  juft  mentioned  when  he  faw  the  ignis  fatuus  in  Pa- 
lelline.  Similar  appearances  have  been  obferved  in  various 
other  fituations  ;  and  we  are  told  of  one  which  appeared  about 
the  bed  of  a  woman  in  Milan,  furrounding  it  as  well  as  her 
body  entirely.  This  light  fled  from  the  hand  which  approached 
it ;  but  was  at  length  entirely  difperfed  by  the  motion  of  the 
air. 

We  have  a  llrong  proof  that  eleftricity  is  concerned,  or 
indeed  the  principal  agent,  in  producing  the  ignis  fatuus ,  from 
an  experiment  related  by  Dr.  Priellley  of  a  flame  of  this  kind 
being  artificially  produced.  A  gentleman,  who  had  been 
making  many  eleftrical  experiments  for  a  whole  afternoon 
in  a  fmall  room„on  going  oat  of  it,  obferved  a  flame  following 
him  at  fome  little  diltance.  This,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
was  a  true  ignis  fatuus,  and  the  circumftances  neceffary  to. 
produce  it  were  then  prefent,  viz.  an  atmofphere  impregnated 
with  animal  vapour,  and  likewife  llrongly  eleftlrified.  Botlx 
thefe  circumftances  undoubtedly  mull  have  taken  place  in  the 
prefent  cafe ;  for  the  quantity  of  perfpiration  emitted  by  a 
human  body  is  by  no  means  inconliderable ;  and  it  as  well 
as  the  electricity  would  be  collected  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnels 
of  the  room.  In  this  cafe,  however,  there  feems  to  have  been 
a  confiderable  difference  between  the  artificial  ignis  fatuus  and 
thofe  commonly  met  with  ;  for  this  flame  followed  the  gentle¬ 
man  as  he  went  out  of  the  room;  but  the  natural  ones  com¬ 
monly  fly  from  thofe  who  approach  them.  This  may  be 
accounted  for,  from  a  difference  between  the  ele&rieity  of  the 
atmofphere  in  the  one  room  and  the  other ;  in  which  cafe  the 
flame  would  naturally  be  attrafted  towards  that  place  where 
the  ele&ricity  was  either  different  in  quality  or  in  quantity ;  but 
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In  the  natural  way,  where  all  bodies  may  be  fuppofed  equally 
eleCtrified  for  a  great  way  round,  a  repulfion  will  as  naturally 
take  place.  Still,  however,  this  does  not  Teem  to  be  always 
the  cafe.  In  thofe  inftances  where  travellers  have  been  at¬ 
tended  by  an  igtiis  fatuus,  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
influenced  by  any  other  power  than  what  we  call  attraction, 
and  which  electricity  is  very  capable  of  producing.  Its  keep¬ 
ing  at  f'ome  dittance  is  likewife  eafily  accounted  for;  as  we 
know  that  bodies  pofleffed  of  different  quantities  of  eleCtricity 
may  be  made  to  attraCt  one  another  for  a  certain  fpace,  and 
•then  repel  without  having  ever  come  into  contact.  On  this 
principle  may  we  account  for  the  light  which  furrounded 
the  woman  at  Milan,  but  fled  from  the  hand  of  any  other 
perfon.  On  the  fame  principle  may  we  account  for  thole 
mifchievous  vapours  which  fet  fire  to  the  hay  and  corn  flacks, 
but  were  driven  away  by  prefenting  to  them  a  pointed  iron 
inftrument,  or  by  making  a  noife.  Both  thefe  are  known  to 
have  a  great  effect  upon  the  eleCtric  matter ;  and  by  means  of 
either,  even  lightning  may  occafionally  be  made  to  fall  upon 
or  to  avoid  particular  places,  according  to  the  circumftances 
by  which  the  general  mafs  happens  to  be  affected  at  that 
time. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  feems  mod  probable,  that  the 
ignis  fatuus  is  a  collection  of  vapour  of  the  putrefcent  kind, 
Very  much  affeCted  by  eleCtricity ;  according  to  the  degree  of 
which,  it  will  either  give  a  weak  or  ftrong  light,  or  even  fet 
fire  to  certain  fubftances  difpofed  to  receive  its  operation.  This 
opinion  feems  greatly  to  be  confirmed  from  f'ome  luminous 
appearances  obferved  in  privies,  where  the  putrid  vapours  have 
even  collected  themfelves  into  balls,  and  exploded  violently  on 
the  approach  of  a  candle.  This  1  aft  effeCt,  however,  we  can¬ 
not  fo  well  afcribe  to  the  eleCtricity,  as  to  the  accenfion  of  the 
inflammable  air  which  frequently  abounds  in  fuch  places. 

In  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Prieftley’s  third  volume  of  experi- 
_  Tnents  and  obfervations  on  air,  Mr.  Warltire  gives  an  account 
of  l'ome  very  remarkable  ignes  fatui,  which  he  obferved  on  the 
road  to  Bromfgrove,  about  five  miles  from  Birmingham.  The 
time  of  obfervation  was  the  12th  of  December  177 6,  before 
day-light.  A  great  many  of  thefe  lights  were  playing  in  an 
adjacent  field,  in  different  directions;  from  fome  of  which  there 
fuddenly  fprung  up  bright  branches  of  light,  fomething  re- 
fembling  the  cxplofion  of  a  rocket  that  contained  many  bril¬ 
liant  ftars,  if  the  difcharge  was  upwards,  inftead  of  the  ufual 
direction,  and  the  hedge  and  trees  on  each  fide  of  the  hedge 
were  illuminated.  This  appearance  continued  but  a  few  fe- 
conds,  and  then  the  jack-a-lanterns  played  as  before.  Mr. 
Warltire  was  not  near  enough  to  obferve  if  the  apparent 
explofions  were  attended  with  any  report. 

Cronftedt  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ignis  fatuus,  as  well 
as  the  meteors  called  falling  furs,  are  owing  to  collections  of 
inflammable  air  raifed  to  a  great  height  in  the  atmofphere. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  vaft  height  at  which  they 
move  evidently  fhows  that  they  cannot  be  the  effeCt  of  any 
gravitating  vapour  whatever ;  for  the  lighted:  inflammable  air 
is  one-twelfth  of  that  of  the  common  atmofphere  :  and  we 
have  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  at  the  diftance  of  40  or  30 
miles  from  the  earth,  the  latter  has  near  T'T  of  its  weight  at 
the  furface.  From  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Warltire,  we 
fhould  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  there  is  a  ftrong  affinity  betwixt 
the  ignes  fatui  and  fire-balls,  infomuch  that  the  one  might  be 
very  eafily  converted  into  the  other.  From  this  then  we  mud 
afcribe  an  eleCtrical  origin  to  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
FleCtricity,  we  know,  can  affume  both  thefe  appearances,  as 
is  evident  in  the  cafe  of  points;  or  even  when  the  atmofphere 
is  violently  eleCtrified,  as  around  the  firing  of  an  eleCtrical 
kite,  which  always  will  appear  to  be  furrounded  with  a  blue 
flame  in  the  night,  if  the  eleCtricity  be  very  ftrong. 
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On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  eleCtricity  aCting  upon  a  fmall 
quantity  of  atmofpherical  air  with  a  certain  degree  of  vigour, 
will  produce  an  appearance  refembling  an  ignis  fatuus ;  with  a 
fuperior  force  it  will  produce  a  fire-ball;  and  a  fudden  increafe 
of  eleCtrical  power  might  produce  thofe  fparks  and  apparent 
explofions  obferved  by  Mr.  Warltire.  The  only  difficulty  there¬ 
fore  is.  Why  does  eleCtricity  exert  its  power  upon  one  portion 
of  the  atmofphere  rather  than  another,  feeing  it  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  diftufing  itfelf  equally  through  the  whole  ?  To  this 
it  feems  impoffible  to  give  any  other  reafon  than  that  we 
fee  the  faCt  is  fo;  and  that  in  all  cafes  where  there  is  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  eleClrified  air  or  vapour,  there  will  be  an  accumulation 
in  one  part  rather  than  another.  Thus,  in  the  experiment  al¬ 
ready  related,  where  the  gentleman  perceived  a  blue  flame  fol¬ 
lowing  him,  the  whole  air  of  the  room  was  electrified,  but  the 
greateft  power  of  the  fluid  was  exerted  on  that  which  gave  the 
luminous  appearance. 

With  regard  to  the  ufes  of  the  ignes  fatui  in  the  fyftem  of 
nature,  we  can  only  fay,  that  they  feem  to  be  accidental  ap¬ 
pearances  refulting  from  the  motion  of  the  eleCtric  fluid,  and 
are,  no  doubt,  like  other  meteors,  fubfervient  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  its  equilibrium,  and  thus  are  ufeful  in  preventing  thofe 
dreadful  commotions  which  enfue  when  a  proper  medium  for 
fo  doing  is  deficient. 

A  light  in  fome  refpeCls  fimilar  to  thofe  above  mentioned, 
has  been  found  to  proceed  from  that  celebrated  chemical  pro¬ 
duction  called  pbofplorus,  which  always  tends  to  decompofe 
itfelf,  fo  as  to  take  fire  by  the  accefs  of  air  only.  Phofphorus, 
therefore,  when  it  emits  light,  is  properly  a  body  ignited; 
though  when  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  is  ufed,  as  what  is 
left  after  drawing  it  over  paper,  or  what  may  be  diflolved  in 
efl'ential  oil,  the  heat  is  not  lenfible.  But  perhaps  the  matter 
which  emits  the  light  in  what  we  call  putrefcent  fubftances  may 
be  fimilar  to  it,  though  it  be  generated  by  a  different  procefs, 
and  burn  with  a  lefs  degree  of  heat.  Putrefcence  does  not 
feem  to  be  neceflary  to  the  light  of  glow-worms,  or  of  the 
pholades ;  and  yet  their  light  is  fufficiently  fimilar  to  that 
of  lhining  wood  or  fleffi.  EleCtric  light  is  unqueftionably 
fimilar  to  that  of  phofphorus,  though  the  fource  of  it  is 
apparently  very  different. 

Kunckel  formed  his  phofphorus  into  a  kind  of  pills  about 
the  fize  of  peas,  which  being  moiftened  a  little,  and  fcraped 
in  the  dark,  yielded  a  very  confiderable  light,  but  not  without 
fmoke.  The  light  was  much  more  pleafing,  when  eight  or 
ten  of  thefe  pills  were  put  into  a  glais  of  water ;  for,  being 
fliaken  in  the  dark,  the  whole  glafs  feemed  to  be  filled  with 
light.  Kunckel  alfo  reduced  his  phofphorus  into  the  form  of 
larger  flones  ;  which  being  warmed  by  a  perfon’s  hand,  and 
rubbed  upon  paper,  would  deferibe  letters  that  were  very  legi¬ 
ble  in  the  dark. 

The  greateft  variety  of  experiments  with  the  light  of  phof¬ 
phorus  was  made  by  Dr.  SI  are ;  who  fays,  that  the  liquid  phof¬ 
phorus  (which  is  nothing  more  than  the  folid  phofphorus 
diflolved  in  any  of  the  efl'ential  oils)  would  not  hurt  even  a 
lady’s  hand  ;  or  that,  when  the  hands  or  face  were  waffied 
with  it,  it  would  not  only  make  them  vilible  to  other  perfons 
in  the  dark,  but  that  the  light  was  fo  confiderable  as  to  make 
other  neighbouring  objeCts  vifible. 

When  the  folid  phofphorus  is  quite  immerfed  in  water,  he 
obferves  that  it  ceafes  to  fliine ;  but  that  if  any  part  of  it 
chance  to  emerge,  or  get  into  the  air,  it  will  fliine  though  the 
glafs  be  hermetically  lealed.  In  a  large  glafs  he  kept  it  with¬ 
out  water  for  feveral  days;  and  vet  it  continued  fluffing,  with 
very  little  diminution  of  its  light  or  weight.  If  the  letters 
that  were  written  with  this  phofphorus  were  warmed  by  the 
fire,  they  prefently  became  dark  lines,  which  continued  upon 
the  paper,  like  ink,  To  try  how  much  light  was  given  by  a 
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fmall  quantity  of  this  phofphorus,  he  obferved  that  it  continued 
to  flame  in  the  open  air  for  feven  or  eight  days  ;  the  light 
being  vitible  whenever  he  fhut  his  window. 

As  air  was  generally  thought  to  contain  the  pabulum  of 
flame,  Dr.  Slare  was  determined  to  try  this  with  refpeCt  to 
phofphorus  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  placed  a  large  piece  of  it 
in  a  receiver  ;  but  upon  exhaulling  it,  he  perceived  that  it 
became  more  luminous,  and  that,  upon  admitting  the  air,  it 
returned  to  its  former  ftate.  This  property  of  the  light  of 
phofphorus,  which  is  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  fhining  wood 
and  fi flies,  was  alfo  afcertained  by  feverai  very  accurate  expe¬ 
riments  of  Mr.  Haukfbee’s. 

Endeavouring  to  blow  the  phofphorus  into  a  flame  with 
a  pair  of  bellows,  Dr.  Slare  found  that  it  was  prel'ently  blown 
out,  and  that  it  was  a  conliderable  time  before  the  light 
revived  again.  All  liquors  would  extinguilli  this  light  when 
the  phofphorus  was  put  into  them  ;  nor  would  it.  fliine  or  burn, 
though  it  was  even  boiled  in  the  moll  inflammable  liquors,  as 
oil  of  olives,  fpirit  of  turpentine,  or  even  fpiriv  of  wine. 

In  order  to  keep  his  phofphorus  from  confirming,  he  ufed  to 
put  it  in  a  glafs  of  water  ;  and  fomelimes  he  has  i'een  it,  when 
thus  immerfed  in  water,  make  iuch  bright  and  vigorous  coruf- 
cations  in  the  air,  as,  he  fays,  would  furprife  and  frighten  thofe 
who  are  not  ufed  to  the  phenomenon.  This  fiery  meteor, 
he  fays,  is  contracted  in  its  pafiage  through  the  water,  but 
expands  as  foon  as  it  gets  above  it.  If  any  perfon  would  make 
this  experiment  to  advantage,  he  informs  them  that  the  glafs 
mull  be  deep  and  cylindrical,  and  not  above  three  quarters  filled 
with  water.  This  effeCt  he  perceived  in  warm  weather  only, 
and  never  in  cold. 

The  phofphorus  of  which  we  have  been  treating  is  prepared 
from  urine ;  but  in  feme  cafes  the  fweat;  which  is  fimilar  to 
urine,  has  been  obferved  to  be  phofphoraceous,  without  any 
preparation.  This  once  happened  to  a  perfon  who  ufed  to  eat 
great  quantities  of  fait,  and  who  was  a  little  fubjeCt  to  the 
gout,  after  fweating  with  violent  exercife.  Stripping  himfelf 
in  the  dark,  his  fhirt  feemed  to  be  all  on  fire,  which  furprifed 
him  very  much.  Upon  examination,  red  fpots  were  found 
upon  his  fhirt  ;  and  the  phyfician  who  was  prelent  perceived  an 
urinous  fmell,  though  it  had  nothing  in  it  of  volatile  alkali,  but 
of  the  muriatic  acid;  the  fame,  he  fays,  that  iflfues  from  cab¬ 
bage  much  falted,  and  flrongly  fermented. 

The  eafieft  method  of  accounting  for  all  thefe  kinds  of  lights, 
perhaps,  is  from  eleCtricity.  If  light  confifts  in  a  certain 
vibration  of  the  eleCtric  fluid,  them  it  follows,  that  in  whatever 
iubftances  luch  a  vibration  takes  place,  there  light  muff  appear, 
■whether  in  putrefeent  animal  fubtlances,  fea-water,  phofphorus, 
or  any  thing  elfe.  We  know  that  the  eleCtric  matter  pervades 
all  terreftrial  fubftances,  and  is  very  liable  to  be»fet  in  motion 
from  caufes  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  The  aCtion  of  the  air, 
by  which  putrefaction  is  produced,  may  be  one  of  thefe  caufes ; 
and  it  can  by  no  means  appear  furprifing  that  the  eleCtric 
matter  fhould.  aft  in  the  bodies  of  living  animals  in  fiich  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a  permanent  light,  when  we  certainly 
know  it  afts  in  fome.  of  them  fo  powerfully  as  to  produce  a 
fhock  fimilar  to  that  of  a  charged  vial. — On  this  fubjeft  we 
ihall  only  obferve  farther,  that  when  this  vibration  becomes  fo 
powerful  as  to  penetrate  the  folid  fubfiance  of  the.  body  itfelf, 
the  luminous  body  then  becomes  tranfparent,  as  in  the  milk 
fnentloned  in  the  former  part  of  this  article ;  but,  when  it  is 
only  fuperficial,  the  body,  though  It  emits  light,  is  itfelf 
opaque. 

Light  from  Diamonds ._  Among  luminous  bodies  the 
diamond  is  to  be  reckoned ;  as  fome  diamonds  are  known  to 
fhine  in  the  dark.  But  on  account  of  the  feeblenefs  of  their 
l.pl'endor,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  perfon  who  is  to  obferve  them, 
previoufly  to  flay  in  the  dark  at  leal!  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  that. 
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the  pupil  of  the  eye  may  be  dilated  and  enlarged,  and  fo  render- 
ed  capable  of  receiving  a  larger  quantity  of  the  rays  of  light, 
M.  du  Fay  has  alfo  obferved,  that  the  eyes  ought  to  be  fhut  for 
this  time,  or  at  leal!  one  of  them  :  and  that,  in  that  cafe,  the 
light  of  the  diamond  is  afterwards  only  feen  by  that  eye  which 
has  been  fhut.  Before  the  diamond  is  brought  into  the  dark 
room,  it  mull  be  expofed  to  the  l'un-fhine,  or  at  leaf!  to  the 
open  day-light,  to  imbibe  a  .fufficient  quantity  of  rays;  and 
this  is  done  in  one  minute,  or  even  lefs;  eight  or  ten  feconds 
having  been  found  to  furnifh  as  much  light  as  a  flone  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving ;  and  when  brought  into  the  dark,  its  light 
continues  about  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes,  weakening  all  the 
while  by  infenfible  degrees.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in 
bodies  fo  extremely  fimilar  to  each  other  as  diamonds  are,  fome 
fhould  have  this  property  of  imbibing  the  fun’s  rays,  and  fhining 
in  the  dark,  and  that  others  fhould  not ;  yet  fo  it  is  found  to  be 
by  experiment,  and  the  mofl  nearly  refembling  flones  fhall  be 
found  one  to  have  this  property,  and  another  to  be  deflitute  of 
it ;  while  many  of  the  nroft  diifimilar  have  the  property  in 
common.  There  feems  to  be  no  rule,  nor  even  the  leaft  traces 
of  any  imperfeft  rule  of  judging,  which  diamonds  have,  and: 
which  have  not  this  property ;  their  natural  brightnefs,  their, 
purity,  their  fize,  or  their  fhape,  contribute  nothing  to  it ;  and 
all  that  has  been  yet  difeovered  of  the  leaf!  regularity  among 
them,  is,  that  all  the  yellow  diamonds  have  this  property.  This- 
may  probably  arile  from  their  having  more  l'ulphur  in  their 
compofition,  and  therefore  illuminating  more  readily,  or 
emitting  a  more  vifible  flame. 

The  burning  of  diamonds  is  a  term  ufed  among  the  jewellers, 
for  putting  them  into  a  fierce  fire,  as  they  frequently  do,  when 
they  are  fouled  with  brown,  or  yellow,  or  the  like  ;  this  always, 
divefts  them  of  their  colour,  without  doing  them  the  leaft 
fenlible  injury.  M.  du  Fay,  having  been  informed  of  this, 
common  practice,  formed  a  conjecture,  that  the  difference  of 
diamonds  in  their  fhining,  or  not  fhining  in  the  dark,  was- 
owing  to  it  ;  and  that  either  all  thofe  which  had  been  burnt,  or 
all  thofe  which  had  not,  were  thole  which  alone  ftione  in  the, 
dark.  But  this  was  found  an  erroneous  conjecture;  for  two 
diamonds,  one  lucid  in  the  dark,  the  other  not,  were  both, 
burnt,  and  afterwards  both  were  found  to  retain  the  fame  pro¬ 
perties  they  had  before.  It  is  not  only  the  open  funfhine,  or 
open  day-light,  which  gives  to  thefe  diamonds  the  power  of 
fhining  in  the  dark  ;  they  receive  it  in  the  fame  manner,  even 
if  laid  under  a  glafs,  or  plunged  in  water  or  in  milk. 

M.  du  Fay  tried  whether  it  was  poifible  to  make  the  dia— 
mond  retain,  for  any  longer  time,  the  light  it  naturally  parts, 
with  fo  foon  ;  and  found,  that  if  the  diamond,  after  being 
expofed  to  the  light,  be  covered  with  black  wax,  it  will  fhine. 
in  the  dark,  as  well  fix  hours  afterwards,  as  at  the  time  it  was 
firft.  impregnated.with  the  light. 

The  imbibing  light,  in  this  manner,  being  fo  nice  a  property 
as  not  to  be  found  in  feverai  diamonds,  it  was  not  to  be  fup- 
pofecl  that  it  would  be  found  in  any  other  Hones :  accordingly,, 
on  trial,  the  ruby,  the  fapphire,  and  the  topaz,  were  found 
wholly  deftitute  of  it  :  and  among  a  large  number  of  rough 
emeralds,  one  only  was  found.to  pollefs  it.  Such  is  the  ftrange. 
uncertainty  of  thefe  accidents. 

All  the  other  lefs  precious  ftones  were  tried,,  and  found  not  to. 
poflfefs  this  property  of  imbibing  light  from  the  day-light  or. 
ifun-fhine,  but  they  all  became  luminous  by  the  different  means 
of  heating  or  friClion  ;  with  this  difference,  that  fome  acquired, 
it  by  one  of  thefe  methods,  and  others  by  the  other ;  each 
being  unaffected  by  that  which  gave  the  property  to  the  other. 
The  diamond  becomes  luminous  by  all  thefe  ways.  - 

Beccarius  alfo  difeovered,  that  diamonds  have  the  property, 
of  the  Bolognian  phofphorus,  about  the  fame  time  that  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  M.  du  Fay.  Com.  Boncn.  voh  ii.  p.  276.  M,  da 
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Fay  likewife  obferved,  that  the  common  topaz,  when  calcined, 
had  all  the  properties  of  this  phofphorus ;  and  purfuing  the 
difcovery,  he  found  the  fame  property,  in  a  great  degree,  in 
the  belemnftes,  gypfum,  lime-ftone,  and  marble:  though  he 
was  obliged  to  difiblve  fome  very  hard  fubftances  of  this  kind  in 
acids,  before  calcination  could  produce  this  change  in  them ; 
and  with  fome  fubftances  he  could  not  fucceed  even  thus ; 
efpecially  with  flint-ftones,  river-fand,  jafpers,  agates,  and 
rock-cryftal. 

Light  from  Plants.  In  Sweden  a  very  curious  phenomenon 
has  been  obferved  on  certain  flowers  by  M.  Haggern,  leCturer 
in  natural  hiftory.  One  evening  he  perceived  a  faint  flalh  of 
light  repeatedly  dart  from  a  marigold.  Surprifed  at  fuch  an 
uncommon  appearance,  he  refolved  to  examine  it  with  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and,  to  be  affured  it  was  no  deception  of  the  eye,  he- 
placed  a  man  near  him,  with  orders  to  make  a  fignal  at  the 
moment  when  he  obferved  the  light.  They  both  faw  it  con- 
ftantly  at  the  fame  moment.  The  light  was  mod  brilliant  on 
marigolds  of  an  orange  or  flame  colour ;  but  fcarcely  vifible  on 
pale  ones.  Theflath  was  frequently  feen  on  the  fame  flower 
two  or  three  times  in  quick  fucceffion;  but  more  commonly  at 
intervals  of  feveral  minutes  :  and  when  feveral  flowers  in  the 
fame  place  emitted  their  light  together,  it  could  be  obferved  at 
a  conliderable  diflance. 

This  phenomenon  was  remarked  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguft  at  fun-let,  and  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  atmolphere 
•was  clear;  but  after  a  rainy  day,  or  when  the  air  was  loaded 
with  vapours,  nothing  of  it  was  feen. 

The  following  flowers  emitted  flalhes,  more  or  lefs  vivid,  in 
this  order  :  —  i.  The  marigold,  galendula  officinalis.  2.  Monk’s- 
hood,  tropeslum  majus .  y.  The  orange-lily,  lilium  bulliferum. 
4.  The  Indian  pink,  tagetes  patula  &  ere  ft  a.  To  difeover 
whether  fome  little  infeCts  or  phofphoric  worms  might  not  be 
the  caufe  of  it,  the  Ihowers  were  carefully  examined,  even  with 
a  microfcope,  without  any  fuch  being  found. 

From  the  rapidity  of  the  flafh,  and  other  circumftances,  it 
may  be  conjeCtured  that  there  is  fomething  of  electricity  in  this 
phenomenon.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  the  piflil  of  a 
flower  is  impregnated,  the  pollen  burfts  away  by  its  elallicity, 
with  which  eleCtricity  may  be  combined.  But  M.  Haggern, 
after  having  obferved  the  flalh  from  the  orange  lily,  the  autherae 
of  which  are  a  conliderable  fpace  diftant  from  the  petals,  found 
that  the  light  proceeded  from  the  petals  only;  whence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  this  eleCtric  light  is  caufed  by  the  pollen,  which, 
in  flying  off,  is  fcattered  on  the  petals.  Whatever  be  the  caufe, 
the  effeCt  is  lingular  and  highly  curious. 

Lights,  in  painting,  are  thofe  parts  of  a  piece  which  are 
illuminated,  or  that  lie  open  to  the  luminary,  by  which  the 
piece  is  fuppofed  to  be  enlightened ;  and  which,  for  this  rea- 
lbn,  are  painted  in  bright  vivid  colours.  In  thisfenfe,  light  is 
oppofed  to  lhadow. 

Different  lights  have  very  different  effeCts  on  a  picture,  and 
occafion  a  difference  in  the  management  of  every  part.  A  great 
deal  therefore  depends  on  the  painter’s  choofing  a  proper  light 
for  his  piece  to  be  illuminated  by;  and  a  great  deal  more,  in 
the  conduCt  of  the  lights  and  fhadows,  when  the  luminary  is 
pitched  upon.  The  Itrength  and  relievo  of  a  figure,  as  well  as 
its  gracefulnefs,  depend  entirely  on  the  management  of  the 
lights,  and  the  joining  of  thofe  to  the  lhadows.  The  light  a 
figure  receives  is  either  direCt  or  reflected  ;  to  each  of  which 
fpecial  regard  mult  be  had.  The  doCtrine  of  lights  and  fnadovvs- 
makes  that  part  of  painting  called  clair  obfcurc. 

hiGin-Horfc,  an  ancient  term  in  our  Englifh  cuftoms,. 
dignifying  an  ordinary  cavalier  or  horfeman  lightly  armed,  and 
lb  as  to  enter  a  corps  or  regiment ;  in  oppofition  to  the  men  at 
arms,  who  were  heavily  accoutred,  and  armed  at  all  points. 
See  Light- Horse, 


LiGUT-Hortfc,  a  building  ereCted  upon  a  cape  or  promon¬ 
tory  on  the  fea-coaft,  or  upon  fome  rock  in  the  fea,  and  having 
on  its  top  in  the  night-time  a  great  fire,  or  light  formed  by 
candles,  which  is  conflantly  attended  by  fome  careful  perfon, 
fo  as  to  be  feen  at  a  great  diflance  from  the  land.  It  is  ufed  to 
direCt  the  fhipping  on  the  coaft,  that  might  otherwife  run 
alhore,  or  fleer  an  improper  courfe  when  the  darknefs  of  the 
night  and  the  uncertainty  of  currents,  &c.  might  render  their 
fituation  with  regard  to  the  fhore  extremely  doubtful.  Lamp¬ 
lights  are,  on  many  accounts,  preferable  to  coal -fires  or  candles; 
and  the  effeCt  of  tbefe  may  be  increafed  by  placing  them  either 
behind  glafs- hemifpheres,  or  before  properly  difpofed  glafs  or 
metal  refleCtofs,  which  laft  method  is  now  very  generally 
adopted.  See  Beacons. 

Light-Room  a  fmall  apartment,  inclofed  with  glafs  win¬ 
dows,  near  the  magazine  of  a  fliip  of  war.  It  is  ufed  to  con¬ 
tain  the  lights  by  which  the  gunner  and  his  afliftants  are 
enabled  to  fill  cartridges  with  powder  to  be  ready  for  aC}ion. 

LIGHTER,  a  large,  open,  flat-bottomed  veil'd,  generally 
managed  with  oars,  and  employed  to  carry  goods  to  or  from  a 
fhip  when  the  is  to  be  laden  or  delivered.  There  are  alfo  fome 
lighters  furnifhed  with  a  deck  throughout  their  whole  length, 
in  order  to  contain  thofe  merchandifes  which  would  be  damaged 
by  rainy  weather  :  thefe  are  ufually  called  clofc  lighters. 

LIGHTNING,  a  large  bright  flame,  darting  fwiftly  through 
the  air,  and  extending  every  way  to  a  confiderabie  diflance,  of 
momentary  duration,  and  commonly  attended  with  thunder. 
Some  have  accounted  for  this  phenomenon  by  fuppofing,  that, 
from  the  particles  of  fulphur,  nitre,  and  other  combufiiblc 
matter,  which  are  exhaled  from  the  earth,  and  carried  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  is  formed  an  inflammable 
fubltance,  which,  when  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fiery  particles 
is  feparated  from  the  vapour  buoyed  up  into  the  air,  with  thefe- 
particles  adhering  to  them  by  the  collilion  of  two  clouds  or 
otherwife,  take  fire,  and  fhoots  out  into  a  train  of  light,  larger 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  ftrength  and  quantity  of  the  materials. 
Others  have  explained  lightning  by  the  fermentation  of  lulphu- 
reous  fubflances  with  nitrous  acids.  See  Thunder  and  Elec¬ 
tricity.  But  in  the  prefent  advanced  flate  of  the  fcience  of 
eleflricity ,  this  is  universally  allowed  to  be  an  electrical  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Philofophers  had  not  proceeded  far  in  their  expe¬ 
riments  and  enquiries  on  this  fubjeCt,  before  they  were  ftruck 
with  the  obvious  analogy  between  lightning  and  eleCtricity,  and 
they  produced  many  arguments,  a  priori ,  to  afeertain  their 
fimilarity.  But  the  method  of  verifying  this  hypothefis  was 
firft  propofed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  towards  the  dole  of  the 
year  1749,  conceived  the  practicability  of  drawing  I'ghtning 
from  the  clouds  :  Having  found,  by  previous  experiments,  that 
the  eleCtric  fluid  is  attracted  by  points,  he  apprehended,  that 
lightning  might  likewife  poffefs  the  fame  property  ;  though 
the  effeCt  of  the  latter  mult,  in  an  aftonithing  degree,  furpafs 
thofe  of  the  former.  The  other  circumflances  of  refemblance- 
between  lightning  and  electricity  remarked  by  this  ingenious- 
philofopher,  and  abundantly  confirmed  by  later  difeoveries, 
are  the  following  :  Flafhes  of  lightning,* he  obferved,  are  gene¬ 
rally  feen  crooked  and  waving  in  the  air;  and  the  eleCtric 
fpark  drawn  from  an  irregular  body  at  fome  diflance,  and 
when  it  is  drawn  by  an  irregular  body,  or  through  a  fpace  in 
which  the  beff  conductors  are  difpofed  in  an  irregular  manner, 
always  exhibits  the  fame  appearance. 

Lightning  ftrikes  the  highelt  and  molt  pointed  objects  in  its 
way,  preferable  to  others,  as  high  hills,  trees,  fpircs,  malts 
of  fliips,  &c.  and  all  pointed  conductors  receive  and  throw  off 
the  electric  fluid  more  readily  than  thofe  which  are  terminated 
by  flat  furfaces.  Lightning  is  obferved  to  take  the  readied  and 
heft  conductor;  and  this  is  the  cafe  with  eleCtricity  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  Leyden  phial ;  whence  the  doCtor  infers,  that  i a 
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a  thunder  ftorm,  it  would  be  fafer  to  have  one's  clothes  wet  than 
dry.  Lightning  burns,  difl’olves  metals,  rends  fome  bodies, 
has  been  often  known  to  ftrike  people  blind,  deftroys  animal 
life,  deprives  magnets  of  their  virtue,  and  reverfes  their  poles  ; 
and  tbefe  are  well-known  properties  of  eleCtricity. 

Lightning  not  only  gives  polarity  to  the  magnetic  needle, 
but  to  all  bodies  that  have  any  thing  of  iron  in  them,  as 
brick,  &c.  and  by  obferving  which  way  the  poles  of  thefe 
bodies  lie,  it  may  be  known,  with  the  utmoft  certainty,  in 
what  direction  the  ftroke  palled.  Signior  Beccaria  fuppofes, . 
that  perlbns  are  fometimes  killed  by  lightning,  without  being 
really  touched  by  it ;  a  vacuum  of  air  only  being  fuddenly  made 
near  them,  and  the  air  rulhing  out  of  their  lungs  to  fupply  it ; 
and  with  fo  much  violence  that  they  could  never  recover  their 
breath.  In  proof  of  this  opinion  he  alleges,  that  the  lungs 
of  luch  perfons  are  found  flaccid  ;  whereas,  when  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  killed  by  the  eleCtrical  Ihock,  the  lungs  are  found  inflated: 
but  this  hypothefis  is  controverted  by  Dr.  Prieltley.  In  order 
to  demonftrate  the  identity  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  with  the  matter 
of  lightning,  by  actual  experiment.  Dr.  Franklin  contrived  to 
bring  lightning  from  the  heavens,  by  means  of  an  eleCtric  kite, 
which  he  railed,  when  a  ftorm  of  thunder  was  perceived  to  be 
coming  on  ;  and  with  the  electricity  thus  obtained,  he  charged 
phials,  kindled  fpirits,  and  performed  all  other  electrical  expe¬ 
riments,  which  are  ufually  exhibited  by  an  excited  globe  or 
tube.  This  happened  in  June  1752,  a  month  after  the  elec¬ 
tricians  in  France,  of  whom  the  molt  active  were  MelTrs.  Da- 
libard  and  Delor,  followed  by  Mr.  Mazeas  and  M.  Monnier, 
purfued  the  method  which  he  had  propoled,  had  verified  the 
lame  theory  ;  but  without  any  knowledge  of  what  they  had 
done.  In  April  and  June  1753  he  dilcovered  that  the  air 
was  fometimes  eleCtrified  pofitively,  and  fometimes  negatively  ; 
and  found  that  the  clouds  would  change  from  pofitive  to  nega¬ 
tive  eleCtricity  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  one  thunder  guft. 
Fie  foon  perceived  that  this  important  difcovery  was  capable  of 
being  applied  to  practical  ufe,  and  propofed  a  method  which 
he  foon  accomplifhed,  of  lecuring  buildings  from  being  da¬ 
maged  by  lightning,  by  means  of  conductors.  The  Engliffi 
pbiiofophers  had  not  been  lets  attentive  to  this  fiibjedt  than 
their  neighbours  on  the  continent;  but  for  wrant  of  proper  op¬ 
portunities  for  trying  the  necefiary  experiments,  and  from 
fome  incidental  circumftances  that  were  unfavourable,  they 
had  failed  of  fuccefs.  However,  in  July  1752,  Mr.  Canton 
fucceeded  :  and  in  the  following  month  Mr.  Wilfon  and  Dr. 
Bevis  obferved  nearly  the  fame  appearances  which  Mr.  Canton 
had  obferved  before.  Mr.  Canton  alfo  foon  after  obferved,  in 
a  number  of  experiments,  that  fome  clouds  were  in  a  pofitive, 
and  fome  in  a  negative  ftate  of  eleCtricity,  and  that  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  his  conductor  would  fometimes  change  from  one  ftate 
to  the  other,  five  or  fix  times  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  This 
variable  ftate  of  thunder-clouds  was  difcovered  by  S.  Beccaria, 
before  he  heard  of  its  having  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Franklin  or 
any  other  perfon ;  and  he  has  given  a  very  exaCt  and  circum- 
ftantial  account  of  the  external  appearances  of  thefe  clouds. 
From  his  obfervations  of  the  lightning  abroad,  and  of  his  ap¬ 
paratus  within  doors,  he  inferred,  that  the  quantity  of  eleCtric 
matter,  in  an  ufual  ftorm  of  thunder,  is  almolt  inconceivably 
great,  confidering  how  many  pointed  bodies,  as  trees,  fpires,  8cc. 
are  perpetually  drawing  it  off,  and  what  a  prodigious  quantity 
is  repeatedly  difcharged  to  or  from  the  earth.  This  quantity 
is  fo  great,  that  he  thinks  it  impoflible  for  any  cloud  or  num¬ 
ber  of  clouds  to  contain  it  all,  lo  as  either  to  difcharge  or  re¬ 
ceive  it.  Befides,  he  obferves,  that,  during  the  progrefs  and 
increale  of  the  ftorm,  though  the  lightning  frequently  ftruck 
to  the  earth,  the  fame  clouds  were  the  next  moment  ready  to 
make  a  ftill  greater  difcharge,  and  his  apparatus  continued  to 
be  as- much  afteCled  as  ever;  and,  therefore,  the  clouds  mull 


have  received  at  one  place,  in  the  fame  moment  when  a  di C- 
charge  was  made  from  them  in  another  :  and,  upon  the  whole, 
he  infers,  that  the  clouds  ferve  as  conductors  to  convey  the 
eleCtric  fluid  from  thofe  places  of  the  earth  that  are  overloaded 
with  it,  to  thofe  which  are  exhaufted  of  it.  This  eleCtric  mat¬ 
ter,  the  rife  of  which,  from  the  earth  into  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmofphere,  is  afcertained  by  the  great  quantities  of  fand, 
allies,  and  other  light  fubftances,  carried  up  with  it,  and  flut¬ 
tered  uniformly  over  a  large  traCt  of  country,  wherever  it  iffues, 
attraCts  to  it,  and  bears  up  with  it  the  watery  particles  that 
are  difperfed  in  the  atmofphere.  It  afcends  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmofphere,  being  folicited  by  the  lefs  refiftance 
it  finds  there  than  in  the  common  mafs  of  the  earth,  which, 
at  thefe  times,  is  generally  very  dry,  and  confequently  highly 
eleCtric.  The  fame  caufe  which  firft  railed  a  cloud,  from  va¬ 
pours  difperfed  in  the  atmofphere,  draws  to  it  thofe  that  are 
already  formed,  and  continues  to  form  new  ones,  till  the  whole 
collected  mafs  extends  fo  far  as  to  reach  a  part  of  the  earth 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  eleCtric  fluid.  Thither  too, 
will  thofe  clouds,  replete  with  eleCtricity,  be  ftrongly  attracted, 
and  there  will  the  eleCtric  matter  difcharge  itfelf  upon  the 
earth  :  a  channel  of  communication  being,  in  this  manner, 
formed,  a  frefh  fupply  of  eleCtric  matter  will  be  raifed  from 
the  overloaded  part,  and  will  continue  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
medium  of  the  clouds,  till  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  between 
the  two  places  of  the  earth  be  reftored.  When  the  clouds  are 
attracted  in  their  paffage  by  thofe  parts  of  the  earth,  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  fluid,  thofe  detached  fragments  are 
formed,  and  alfo  thofe  uniform  defcending  protuberances, 
which  are,  in  fome  cafes,  the  caufe  of  water -fponts  and  hur¬ 
ricanes. 

That  the  eleCtric  matter,  which  forms  and  animates  the 
thunder-clouds,  iffues  from  places  far  below  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  that  it  buries  itfelf  there,  is  probable  from  the  deep 
holes  that  have  in  many  places  been  made  by  lightning,  and 
from  the  flafltes  that  have  been  feen  to  arife  from  fubterraneous 
cavities  and  from  wells  ;  as  well  as  from  the  inundations  ac¬ 
companying  thunder-ftorms,  and  occafioned  by  water  burfting 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  greateft  difficulty  attend¬ 
ing  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  thunder-ftorms  relates  to  the 
collection  and  infulation  of  eleCtric  matter  within  the  body  of 
the  earth.  WTith  refpeCt  to  the  former,  this  ingenious  philo- 
fopher  has  nothing  to  fay  :  fome  operations  in  nature  are  cer¬ 
tainly  attended  with  a  lofs  of  the  equilibrium  in  the  eleCtric 
fluid,  but  no  perfon  has  yet  affigned  a  more  prohable  caufe  of 
the  redundancy  of  the  eleCtric  matter,  which,  in  faCt,  often 
abounds  in  the  clouds,  than  what  we  may  ffuppofe  poffible  to 
take  place  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  :  and  fuppofing  the  lofs 
of  the  equilibrium  poffible,  the  fame  caufe  that  produced  the 
effeCt,  would  prevent  the  reftoring  of  it ;  fo  that  not  being  able 
to  force  a  way,  at  leaft  one  fufficiently  ready,  through  the  body 
of  the  earth,  it  would  iffue  at  the  fame  convenient  vent  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  as  the  better  paffage.  S.  Beccaria 
obferves,  that  a  wind  always  blows  from  the  place  from  which 
the  thunder-cloud  proceeds  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  fudden 
congregation  of  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  vapours  mull 
difplace  the  air,  and  repel  it  on  all  fides.  A  great  number  of 
obfervations  relating  to  the  defcent  of  lightning,  confirm  his 
theory  of  the  manner  of  its  afcent :  for,  in  many  cafes,  it 
throws  before  it  the  parts  of  conducting  bodies,  and  diftri- 
butes  them  along  the  refitting  medium,  through  which  it  mull 
force  its  paffage.  Upon  this  principle,  the  longeft  flafhes  of 
lightning  leern  to  be  made,  by  its  forcing  into  its  way  part  of 
the  vapours  in  the  air.  One  of  the  principal  reafons  why  thofe 
flafhes  make  fo  long  a  rumbling,  is  their  being  occafioned  by 
the  vaft  length  of  a  vacuum,  made  by  the  paffage  of  the  eleCtric 
matter.  For  although  the  air  collapfsa  the  momept  after  it 
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Jus  paffed,  and  the  vibration,  on  which  tha  found  depends, 
commences  at  the  lame  moment  j  yet,  if  the  flalh  was  dire£ted 
towards  the  perfon  who  hears  the  report,  the  vibrations  excited 
at  the  nearer  end  of  the  track  will  reach  his  ear  much  fooner 
than  thofe  excited  at  the  more  remote  end  ;  and  the  found  will, 
>vithout  any  repercuffion  or  echo,  continue  till  all  the  vibra¬ 
tions  have  fuccefiively  reached  him.  Mr.  Lullin,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  produftion  of  electricity  in  the  clouds,  made  a 
long  infulated  pole  to  project  from  one  fide  of  the  Alps,  and 
obferved,  that  when  fmall  clouds  of  vapour,  railed  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  rofe  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  afcended 
along  the  fide  of  it ;  if  they  touched  the  extremity  of  the  pole 
only,  it  was  eledtrified  ;  but  if  the  whole  pole,  and  confe- 
quently  part  of  the  hill  on  which  it  flood,  was  likewife  in¬ 
volved,  it  was  not  eledtrified.  Whence  he  concludes,  that  the 
eledtricity  of  the  clouds  is  produced  by  their  pafling  through 
the  air  while  the  fun  fiiines  upon  them.  But  to  which  of  thefe 
two  circumftances,  namely,  the  motion  through  the  air,  or  the 
adtion  of  the  fun’s  rays,  this  was  owing,  he  could  not  deter¬ 
mine,  though  he  made  feveral  experiments  for  this  purpofe. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  when  particular 
clouds  or  different  parts  of  the  earth  poffefs  oppofite  eledhicitics, 
fome  being  electrified  pofitively,  and  others  negatively,  a  dif- 
charge  will  take  place  within  a  certain  diltance;  or  the  one 
will  Itrike  into  the  other,  and  in  the  difcharge  a  flalh  of  light¬ 
ning  will  be  obferved.  But  how  the  clouds  or  earth  acquire 
this  Irate,  is  ftill  a  queflion  not  abfolutely  determined.  Mr. 
Canton  queries,  whether  the  clouds  become  poflelfed  of  elec¬ 
tricity  by  the  gradual  heating  and  cooling  of  the  air  ;  and 
whether  air  luddenly  rarefied  may  not  give  eledtric  fire  to,  and 
air  fuddenly  condenfed  receive  eledtric  fire  from,  clouds  and 
vapours  pafling  through  it.  Mr.  Wilcke  luppofes  the  air  to 
contradt  its  eledtricity,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fiflphur  and 
other  fubftances  do  when  they  are  heated  and  cooled  in  contadt 
with  various  bodies.  Thus  the  air,  being  heated  or  cooled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth,  gives  eledtricity’  to  the  earth, 
or  takes  it  from  it ;  and  the  eledtrified  air,  being  conveyed  up¬ 
wards  by  various  means,  communicates  its  eledtricity  to  the 
■clouds.  Others  have'  queried,  whether,  fince  thunder  gene¬ 
rally  happens  in  a  fultry  flate  of  the  air,  when  it  feems  re- 
plenillied  with  l'ome  fulphureous  vapours,  the  eledtric  matter 
then  in  the  clouds  may  not  be  generated  by  the  fermentation 
of  fulphureous  vapours  with  mineral  or  acid  vapours  in  the 
air. 

Dr.  Franklin  advifes  perfons  who  are  apprehenfive  of  danger 
from  lightning,  to  fit  in  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  provided  it 
be  not  under  a  metal  luflre  iufpended  by  a  chain,  fitting  on 
one  chair,  and  laying  their  feet  on  another.  It  is  ftiil  lafer, 
he  fays,  to  bring  two  or  three  mattrefies  or  beds  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  folding  them  double,  to  place  the 
chairs  upon  them,  for  as  they  are  not  fo  good  conductors  as  the 
wall,  the  lightning  will  not  choofe  to  pals  through  them  :  but 
the  lafeft  place  of  all  is  in  a  hammock  hung  with  filk.en  cords, 
at  an  equal  diftance  from  all  the  Tides  of  a  room.  Doctor 
Prieflley  obferves,  that  the  place  of  molt  ablolute  lafety  mult 
be  the  cellar,  and  efpeeially  the  middle  of  it  ;  for  when  a  per¬ 
fon  is  lower  than  the  lurface  of  the  earth,  the  lightning  mult 
flrikeit  before  it  can  pofliblv  reach  him.  In  the  -fields,  the 
place  of  lafety  is  within  a  few  yards  of  a  tree,  but  not  quite 
near  it.  Neverthelels,  S.  Beccaria  cautions  perfons  not  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  neighbourhood  of  a  higher,  or  in  all  cafes,  a 
better  conductor  than  their  own  body  ;  fince,  according  to  bis 
repeated  obfei  vations,  the  lightning  by  no  means  dtfeends  in 
one  undivided  track  ;  but  bodies  of  various  kinds  conduit  their 
{hare  of  it  at  the  fame  time,  in  proportion  to  their  quantity 
and  conducting  power.  See  on  the  fubject  of  this  article  Frank¬ 
lin's  Letters,  Becbaria’s  Lcttrc  doll’  Liettricilino,  Piieltley’s 
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Hiftory,  &rc.  of  Electricity  paflim.  Lord  Mahon  obferves,  tha 
damage  may  be  done  by  lightning,  not  only  by  the  main  flroke 
and  lateral  explofion,  bnt  likewife  by  that  which  he  calls  the 
returning  flroke,  that  is,  by  the  fudden  violent  return  of  that 
part  of  the  natural  lhare  of  electricity  (of  any  conducing  body, 
or  of  any  combination  of  conducting  bodies)  which  had  been 
gradually  expelled  from  fuch  body  or  bodies  refpectively,  by 
the  fuperinduced  elaftic  electrical  preffure  of  a  thunder  cloud's 
electrical  atmofphere.  See  an  account  of  his  theory  and  expe¬ 
riments  relating  to  this  fubject,  in  his  Principles  of  Eledtricity, 
&c.  quarto,  1779. 

Lightning  was  looked  upon  as  facred  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  lent  to  execute  vengeance 
on  the  earth  :  Hence  perfons  killed  with  lightning,  being 
thought  hateful  to  the  gods,  were  buried  apart  by  themfelves, 
left  the  allies  of  other  men  Ihould  receive  pollution  from  them. 
Some  fay  they  were  interred  upon  the  very  fpot  where  they 
died ;  others  will  have  it  that  they  had  no  interment,  but  were 
fullered  to  rot  where  they  fell,  becaufe  it  was  unlawful  for  any 
man  to  approach  the  place.  For  this  reafon  the  ground  was 
hedged  in,  left  any  perfon  unawares  fhould  contradt  pollution 
from  it.  All  places  ftruck  with  lightning  were  carefully 
avoided  and  fenced  round,  out  of  an  opinion  that  Jupiter  had 
either  taken  offence  at  them,  and  fixed  upon  them  the  marks 
of  his  difpleafure,  or  that  he  had,  by  this  means,  pitched  upon 
them  as  facred  to  himfelf.  The  ground  thus  fenced  about  was 
called  'by  the  Romans  bidental.  Lightning  was  much  ob¬ 
ferved  in  augury,  and  was  a  good  or  bad  omen,  according  to 
the  circumftances  attending  it. 

Artificial  Lightning.  Before  the  difeoveries  of  Dr. 
Franklin  concerning  the  identity  of  eledtricity  and  lightning, 
many  contrivances  were  invented  in  order  to  reprefent  this  ter¬ 
rifying  phenomenon  in  miniature  :  the  corufcations  of  phof- 
phorus  iu  warm  weather,  the  afeenfion  of  the  vapour  of  fpirit 
of  wine  evaporated  in  a  clofe  place,  &c.  were  ufed  in  order  to 
fupport  the  hypothefis  which  at  that  time  prevailed  ;  namely, 
that  lightning  was  formed  of  fome  fulphureous,  nitrous,  or  other 
combuftible  vapours,  floating  in  long  trains  in  the  atmofphere, 
which  by  fome  unaccountable  means  took  fire,  and  produced  all 
the  detractive  effects  of  that  phenomenon.  '1  hefe  reprefen- 
tations,  however,  are  no  more  exhibited ;  and  the  only  true  ar¬ 
tificial  lightning  is  univerlally  acknowledged  to  be  the  difcharge 
of  electric  matter  from  bodies  in  which  it  is  artificially  let  in 
motion  by  our  machines. 

LIGNICENCIS  terra,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name 
of  a  fine  yellow  bole  dug  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  particu¬ 
larly  about  Emeric  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  uled  in 
cordial  and  aftringent  complaints. 

LIGNUM  v  1  tje.  See  Guaiacum. 

Lignum  Aloes.  See  Excoecaria. 

Lignum  Nephritic  urn.  See  Gun.  angina. 

Lignum  Rhodium,  or  Rojciuood,  in  the  materia  medica  ;  a 
wood,  or  root,  chiefly  brought  to  us  from  the  Canary  iilands. 
The  writers  on  botany  and  the  materia  medica  are  much  di¬ 
vided  about  the  lignum  rhodium,  not  only  with  regard  to  the, 
plant  which  affords  it,  but  likewife  in  their  accounts  of  the  drug 
itfelf,  and  have  deferibed,  under  this  name.,  fimples  manifeftly 
different.  This  confufion  feems  to  have  arifen  from  an  opinion, 
that"  the  rhodium,  and  the  ajpalathus  (an  article  of  confiderable 
eiteem  among  the  ancients,  but  with  regard  to  which  the  mo¬ 
derns  are  very  much  at  a  lots),  are  the  fame;  whence  different 
woods  brought  into  Europe  for  the  unknown  afpalathus,  were 
Ibid  again  by  the  name  of  rhodium. 

In  the  few  pharmacopoeias  which  admit  the  lignum  rhodium, 
different  Lin  mean  names  are  given  to  it:  thus  the  authors  of 
the  Difpenfatorium  Brunfvicenfe  fuppofe  it  'to  be  the  Rbcdioia. 
reja  of  Linnmus :  and  thole  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Iloffrca,  the 
3  R 
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Genifla  Canar'tcnjis.  As  to  dfpalallus,  the  ancients  themfelves 
difagree  ;  Diofcorides  meaning  by  this  appellation  the  wood  of 
a  certain  thrub  freed  from  the  bark,  and  Galen  the  bark  of  a 
root.  At  prefent  we  have  nothing  under  this  name  in  the 
fhops.  What  was  heretofore  fold  among  us  as  afpalathus,  were 
pieces  of  a  pale- coloured  wood  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  more  commonly  called’  calamhour . 

The  afpalathus,  calainbour,'  and  lignum  aquilae,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  woods  of  the  nature  of  agallochum,  or  lignum  aloes,  but 
weaker  in  quality.  The  lignum  rhodium  of  the  fnops  is  ufually 
in  long  crooked  pieces,  full  of  knots,  which  when  cut  appear 
of  a  yellow  colour  like  box,  with  a  reddifh  call  :  the  largeft, 
Jmcotheft,  moft  compaft,  and  deepeft  coloured  pieces,  fnould 
be  chofen  ;  and  the  frnall,  thin,  cr  pale  ones,  rejected.  The 
tafte  of  this  wood  is  lightly  bittc-rifh,  and  fomewhat  pungent  ; 
its  fmell  is  very  fragrant,  refembling  that  of  rofes  :  long  kept, 
it  feems  to  lofe  its  imell ;  but  on  cutting,  or  rubbing  one  piece 
againft  the  other,  it  fmells  as  well  as  at  firft.  Diftilled  with 
water,  it  yields  an  odoriferous  edential  oil,  in  very  frnall  quan¬ 
tity.  Rhodium  is  at  prefent  in.  eftcem  only  upon  account  of  its 
oil,  which  is  employed  as  an  high  and  agreeable  perfume  in 
Renting  pomatums  and  the  like. 

Lignum  Campecbenfp.  See  HematoxilUm. 

Tignum  Colubrimim.  See  Oshiokhiza. 

LIGULATED,  among  botanifts,  an  appellation  given  to 
fuch  flofcules,  as  have  a  ftraight  end  turned  downwards,  with 
three  indentures,  but  not  leparated  into  fegments.  See  Botany. 

LIGURIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  country  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  on  the  north  by  the  Apennine 
mountains,  on  the  weft  by  part  of  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  and  on 
the  Eaft  by  Etruria.  There  is  a  great  difagreement  among 
authors  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Ligurians,  though  mod 
probably  they  were  defcended  from  the  Gauls.  Some  carry  up 
their  origin  as  far  as  the  fabulous  heroes  of  a-ntiquity ;  while 
others  trace  them  from  the  Ligyes,  a  people  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  attending  Xerxes  in  his  expeditions  againft  Greece. 
Thele  Ligyes  are  by  fome  ancient  geographers  placed  in  Colchis; 
by  others,  in  Albania. — According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the 
Ligurians  led  a  very  wretched  life  ;  their  country  being  entirely 
overgrown  with  woods,  which  they  were  obliged  to  pull  up  by 
the  root,  in  order  to  cultivate  their  land,  which  was  alfo  en¬ 
cumbered  with  great  ftones,  and,  being  naturally  barren,  made 
but  very  poor  returns  for  all  their  labour.  They  were  much 
addicted  to  hunting  ;  and  by  a  life  of  continual  exercife  and 
labour,  became  fo  ftrong,  that  the  weakelt  .Ligurian  was  gene¬ 
rally  an  overmatch  for  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  robuft  among  the 
Gauls.  The  women  are  faid  to  have  been  almoft  as  ftrong  as 
the  men,  and  to  have  born  an  equal  fhare  in  all  laborious  en- 
terprifes.  With  all  their  bravery,  however,  they  were  not  able 
to  refift  the  Roman  power;  but  were  fubdued  by  that  warlike 
nation,  about  21 1  B.  C. 

LIGUS T1CUM,  lovage,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umiellata. 
The  fruit  is  oblong,  and  quinqnelulcated  on  each  fide  ;  the 
florets  are  equal ;  the  petals  involuted  or  rolled  inwards,  and 
entire.  There  are  feven  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  are,  the  icvifliciim  or  common,  and  the  fr.oticum  or  Scots, 
lovage.  The  fill!  is  a  native  of  the  Apennine  mountains  in 
Italy.  It  has  a  thick,  flelhy,  deeply-penetrating  perennial  root, 
crowned  by  very  large,  many-parted,  radical  leaves-,  with  broad 
lobes,  having  inci'.ons  at  top,  upright,  ftrong,  channelled  ftalks, 
branching  fix  or  (even  feet  high,  and  all  the  branches  terminated 
by  yellow  flowers  in  large  umbels.  The  fecond  is  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  grows  near  the  fea  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  It  has  a  thickifh,  fleffiy,  penetrating  perennial  root, 
crowned  by  large  cloubly-trifoliated  leaves,  with  broad,  fhort, 


indented  lobes,  upright  round  ftalks  half  a  yard  high,  termi¬ 
nated  by  frnall  yellow  umbels.  Both  fpecies  are  hardy,  and 
eafily  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  fpring  or  autumn. 

The  root  of  the  firft  fpecies  agrees  nearly  in  quality  with  that 
of  angelica :  the  principal  difference  is,  that  the  lovage  root 
has  a  ftronger  imell,  and  a  fomewhat  lefs  pungentrtafte,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  more  durable  fweetnefs,  the  feeds  being  rather 
warmer  than  the  root  ;  but  although  certainly  capable  of  being 
applied  to  ufeful  purpofes,  this  root  is  not  regarded  in  the  pre- 
ftnt  practice.  The  leaves  of  the  fecond  are  fometimes  eaten 
raw  as  a  falad,  or  boiled  as  greens,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hebrides.  They  give  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  in  whey  to  calves, 
to  purge  them. 

LIGLTSTRUM,  pbivet,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  44th  order,  Sjpiarice, 
The  corolla  is.quadrifid  ;  the  berry  ietrafpermous.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies ;  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  deci¬ 
duous  and  the  evergreen.  They  are  hardv  plants,  rifing  from 
10  to  15  feet  high,  adorned  with  oblcng  entire  leaves,  and  lpikes 
of  infundibuliform  oblcng  white  flowers,  fucceeded  by  black 
berries.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  feed,  layers,  fuckers, 
or  cuttings.  They  are  uled  for  making  hedges.  The  purple 
colour  upon  cards  is  prepared  from  the  berries.  With  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  alum,  tbefe  berries  are  faid  to  dye  wool  and  filk  of  a 
good  and  durable  green  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  rnuft  be  ga¬ 
thered  as  foon  as  they  'are  ripe.  The  leaves-  are  bitter  and 
llightly  aftringent.  Oxen,  goats,  and  fiieep,  eat  the  plant ; 
horfes  refufe  it. 

LILBURNE  (John),  an  enthufiaftic  demagogue,  who  was 
tyrannically  punifhed  by  the  ftar-chamber  court,  being  put  in 
the  pillory,  whipped,  fined,  and  imprifoned,  for  importing  and 
publilhing  feditious  pamphlets,  which  he  had  got  printed  in  Hol¬ 
land  ;  they  chiefly  reflected  on  the  church  of  England  and  its 
biftiops:  he  buffered  in  1637,  and  in  prifon  was  doubly  loaded 
with  irons.  In  1641  he  was  releafed  by  the  long  parliament  ;  and 
from  this  time  he  bad' the  addrefs  to  make  himfeif  formidable 
to  all  parties,  by  his  bold,  afpiring  genius.  Lie  fignalized 
himfeif  in  the  parliament  army  ;  and  was  at  one  time  the  feeret 
friend  and  confident  of  Cromwell,  and  at  another  his  avowed 
enemy  and  accufer  ;  fo  that,  in  1650,  Cromwell  found  it  to  be 
his  intereft  to  filence  him,  by  a  grant  of  fome  forfeited  eftates. 
But  after  this,  he  grew  outrageous  againft  the  proteftor’s  go¬ 
vernment  ;  became  chief  of  the  levellers  ;  and  was  twice  tried 
for  high  treafon,  but  acquitted  by  the  juries.  The  laft  was  for 
returning  from  exile  (having  been  banilhed  by  the  parliament) 
without  a  pafs.  Lie  died  in  165 7,  aged  88. 

LILIACEOUS,  in  botany,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
flowers  as  refemble  thofe  of  the  liiy, 

L1LIUM,  the  lily,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mcnogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  10th  order,  Corenarlce.  The 
corolla  is  hexapetalous,  and  campanulated,  with  a  longitudinal 
nectariferous  line  or  furrow  ;  the  capfules  connected  by  final  l 
cancellated  hairs.  There  are  many  fpecies  ;  all  of  them  bul¬ 
bous-rooted,  herbaceous,  flowery  perennials,  rifing  with  ereCt 
annual  ftalks  three  or  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  long 
narrow  leaves,  and  terminated  by  fine  clutters  of  large,  bell- 
fhaped,  hexapetalous  flowers  of  exceeding  great  beauty,  of 
white,  red,  fcarlet,  orange,  purple,  and  yellow  colours. 

All  the  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing  the  feeds  ;  and  if 
care  is  taken  to  preferve  thefe  feeds  from  good  flowers,'  very- 
beautiful  varieties  are  often  produced.  The  manner  of  fowing 
them  is  as  follows  :  Some  fquare  boxes  fhould  be  procured, 
about  fix  inches  deep,  with  holes  bored  in  the  bottoms  to  let 
out  the  wet :  thele  muft  be  filled  with  frefn,  light,  fandy  earth 
and  the  feeds  fown  upon  them  pretty  thick  in  the  beginning  of 
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.Auguft,  and  covered  over  about  hglf  an  inch  deep  with  light 
fitted  earth  of  the  fame  kind.  They  thould  then  be  placed 
where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun  ;  and  if  the  weather 
proves  dry,  they  mutt  be  watered  at  time's,  and  the  weeds  care¬ 
fully  picked  out.  In  the  month  of  Oflober  the  boxes  are  to 
be  removed  to  a  place  where  they  may  have  as  much  fun  as 
poflible,  and  be  fecured  from  the  north  and  north  eaft  winds. 
In  fpring  the  young  plants  will  appear,  and  the  boxes  are  then 
to  be  removed  into  their  former  fituation.  In  Auguft  the 
fmalleft  roots  are  to  be  emptied  out  of  thefe  boxes,  and  ftrewed 
over  a  bed  of  light  earth,  a'fid  covered  with  about  half  an  inch 
depth  of  earth  of  the  fame  kind  fifted  over  them.  Here  they 
mutt  be  watered,  and  fhaded  at  times,  and  defended  from  the 
feverity  of  winter  by  a  flight  covering  of  ttraw  or  peafe-haulm 
in  the  hardeft  weather.  In  February  the  furface  of  the  bed 
fhould  be  cleared,  and  a  little  light  earth  fifted  over  it.  When 
the  leaves  are  decayed,  the  earth  fhould  be  a  little  ttirred  over  the 
roots  ;  and  in  the  month  of  September  following  fome  more 
earth  fifted  on.  In  the  September  of  the  following  year,  the 
roots  mult  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and  fet  at  the  diftance  of  eight  inches  ;  the  roots  being 
placed  four  inches  below  the  furface  :  this  fhould  be  done  in 
moift  weather.  They  will  now  require  the  fame  care  as  in  the 
preceding  winters  ;  and,  the  fecond  year  after  they  are  tranf¬ 
planted,  the  ft  rouge  ft  roots  will  begin  to  flower.  The  fine  ones 
ihould  then  be  removed  at  the  proper  feafon  into  flower  beds, 
and  planted  at  great  diftances  from  one  another  that  they  may 
flower  ftrong. 

The  roots  of  the  white  lily  are  emollient,  maturating,  and 
fuppurative,  and  areufed  externally  in  cataplafms  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  with  iuccefs.  The  common  form  of  applying  them  is 
boiled  and  bruifed.  Gerard  recommends  them  internally  againft 
dropfies. 

The  Karntfchatence,  or  Kamtfchatka  lily,  called  there  fa- 
ranne,  makes  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  Kamfchatkans. 
Its  roots  are  gathered  by  the  women  in  Auguft,  dried  in  the 
fun,  anc^laid  up  for  ufe  :  they  are  the  beft  bread  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  after  being  baked  are  reduced  to  powder,  and  ferve 
inftead  of  flour  in  foups  and  feveral  difhes.  They  are  fome- 
times  waflied,  and  eaten  as  potatoes;  are  extremely  nourifhing, 
and  have  a  plealant  bitter  tafte.  Our  navigators  boiled  and 
ate  them  with  their  meat.  The  natives  often  parboil,  and  beat 
it  up  with  feveral  forts  of  berries,  fo  as  to  form  of  it  a  very 
agreeable  confection,  Providentially  it  is  an  nniverfal  plant 
there,  and  .all  the  grounds  bloom  with  its  flower  during  the  fea¬ 
fon.  Another  happinefs  remarked  there  is,  that  while  fifh  are 
fcarce,  the  laranne  is  plentiful  ;  and  when  there  is  a  dearth  of 
this,  the  rivers  pour  in  their  provifior.s  in  redoubled  profufion. 
It  is  not  to  the  labours  of  the  females  alone  that  the  Kamt- 
fchatlcans  are  indebted  for  thefe  roots.  A  fpecies  of  moufe  faves 
them  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  faranne  forms  part  of  the 
winter  provifions  of  that  little  animal  :  they  not  only  gather 
them  in  the  proper  feafon,  and  lay  them  up  in  their  maga¬ 
zines,  but  at  times  have  the  inftinCl  of  bringing  them  out  in 
funny  weather  to  dry  them,  left:  they  fhould  decay.  The  na¬ 
tives  fearch  for  their  hoards  ;  but  with  prudent  tendernefs  leave 
part  for  the  owners,  being  unwilling  to  fuffer  fuch  ufeful  ca¬ 
terers  to  perifh. 

LILLO  (Gi  okge),  an  excellent  dramatic  writer,  born  at 
London  in  169,3.  He  was  a  jeweller  by  profeffion,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  his  bufinefs  for  many  years  in  that  neighbourhood  with 
the  fairefl:  reputation.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  ftrongly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  mufes,  yet  feemed  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  devotion  paid  to  them  ought  always  to  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  virtue,  morality,  and  religion.  In  pur- 
fuancc  of  this  aim,  Lillo  was  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  lub- 
jeCis,  and  fbowed  great  power  of  affecting  the  heart,  by  working 


up  the  paflions  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  render  the  di-ftrefies  et 
common  and  domeftic  life  equally  interefting  to  the  audiences 
as  thofe  of  kings  and  heroes,  and  the  ruin  brought  on  private- 
families  by  an  indulgence  of  avarice,  luft,  & c.  as  the  havock 
made  in  ftates  and  empires  by  ambition,  cruelty,  or  tyranny^- 
His  “  George  Barnwell,"  “  Fatal  Curiofity,”  and  “  Arden  of 
Feverfham,”  are  all  planned  on  common  and  well-known  (lories, 
yet  they  have  perhaps  more  frequently  drawn  tears  from  an  au¬ 
dience  than  the  more  pompous  tragedies  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  All  for  Love,  & c.  In  the  prologue  to  “  Elmeric,’' 
which  was  not  atfted  till  after  the  authors  death,  it  is  faid,  that 
when  he  wrote  that  play,  he  “  was  depreffed  by  want,”  and 
affliCled  by  difeafe;  but  in  the  former  particular  there  appears 
to  be  evidently  a  miftake,  as  he  died  polfelfed  of  an  eftate  of 
60!.  a  year,  befides  other  effeCts  to  a  confiderable  value.  His 
death  happened  in  1739,  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  His  works 
have  been  lately  collected,  and  publifhed,  with  an  account  of  his- 
life,  in  2  vols.  12010.  by  Mr.  T.  Davis. 

LILLY  (John),  a  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  in  the  wilds  of 
Kent,  about  the  year  1553;  and  educated  in  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1573, 
and  that  of  maker  in  1575.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to 
Cambridge  ;  but  how  long  he  continued  there,  is  uncertain. 
On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  became  acquainted  with  fome 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  carelfed  and 
admired  as  a  poet  and  a  wit ;  and  her  majefty,'  on  particular 
feftivals,  honoured  his  dramatic  pieces,  with  her  prefence.  His- 
plays  are  nine  in  number.  His  firft  publication,  however, 
printed  in  1580,  was  a  romance  called  Eufhucs,  which  was  uni- 
verfally  read  and  admired.  This  romance,  which  Blount,  the 
editor  of  fix  of  his  plays,  fays  introduced  a  new  language,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  ladies,  is,  according  to  Berkenhout,  in  fabt  a 
mod  contemptible  piece  of  affeffation  and  nonfenfe  r  never- 
thelefs  it  feems  very  certain,  that  it  was  in  high  eftimation  by 
the  women  of  fafflion  of  thofe  times, who,  we  are  told  by  Whalley 
the  editor  of  Ben  Johnfon’s  works,  had  all  thephrafes  by  heart  -r 
and  thofe  who  did  not  fpeak  Euphuifm  were  as  little-regarded  at 
court  as  if  they  could  not  fpeak  French.  “  He  was  (lays 
Oldys)  a  man  of  great  reading,  good  memory,  ready  faculty 
of  application,  and  uncommon  eloquence;  but  he  ran  into  fj 
vaft  excefs  of  allufion.”  When  or  where  he  died  is  not  known, 
Anthony  Wood  fays  he  was  living  in  1597,  when  his  laft  co¬ 
medy  was  publifhed.  After  attending  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  .13  years,  notwithftanding  his  reputation  as  an 
author,  he  was  under  a  necetfity  of  petitioning  the  queen  for 
fome  fmall  ftipend  to  fupport  him  in  his  old  age.  id  is  two- 
letters  or  petitions  to  her  majefty  on  this  fubjedt  are  preferred 
in  manufeript. 

L 1  lly  (William),  a  noted  Englifh  aftrologer,  born  in 
Leicelierftiire  in  1602;  where  his- father  not  being  able,  to  givir 
him  more  learning  than  common  writing  and. arithmetic,  her 
refolved  to  leek  his  fortune  in  London,  lie  arrived  in  1620,, 
and  lived  four  years  as  a  fervant  to  a  mantua  maker  in  the 
parifti  of  M.  Clement  Danes  ;  but  then-  moved  a  ftep  higher 
to  the  fcrvice  of  Mr.  Wright,  mafter  of  the  Salters’  company  in 
the  Strand,  who  not  being  able  to  write,  Lilly  among  other 
oifices  kept  his  books.  In  1627,  when  his  mafter  died,  he  paid 
his  addreftes  to  the  widow,  whom  he  married  with  a  fortune  of 
toool.  Being  now  his  own  mafter,  he  followed  the  puritanical 
preachers;  and,  turning  his  mind  to  judicial  aftrology,  became- 
pupil  to  one  Evans,  a  profligate  Welfh  parfc.n,  in-  that  pre¬ 
tended  art.  Getting  a  MS.  of  the  Ars  votitia  of  Corn.  Agrippa,, 
with  alterations,  he  drank  in  the  doblrine  of  the  magic  circle,, 
and  the  invocation  of  fpirits,  with  great  eagernefs.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Merlinus  Anglicus  ■junior-,  The  Supernatural S’ght$ 
and  The  White  King's  Prophecy.  In  him  xve  have  an  inftance 
of  the  general  luperfntion  and  ignorance  that  prevailed  in  the 
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f  title  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament : 
for  the  king  conl’ulted  this  adrologer,  to  know  in  what  quarter 
he  (hould  conceal  himfelf,  if  he  could  efeape  from  Hampton- 
court ;  and  general  Fairfax,  on  the  other  fide,  fent  for  him  to 
his  army,  to  afk  him  if  he  could  tell  by  his  art,  whether  God 
was  with  them  and  their  caufe  ?  Lilly,  who  made  his  fortune 
by  favourable  predictions  to  both  parties,  affured  the  general 
that  God  would  be  with  him  and  his  army.  In  1648  he  pub- 
1  idled  his  Treat  ' ft  of  the  three  fins  feen  the  preceding  winter ; 
and  alfo  an  adrological  judgment  upon  a  conjunction  of  Saturn 
and  Mars.  This  year  the  council  of  date  gave  him  in  money 
50I.  and  a  penfion  of  locl.^rr  annum,  which  he  received  for 
two  years,  and  then  refigned  on  fome  difguft.  In  June  1660, 
he  was  taken  intoeudody  by  order  of  the  parliament,  by  whom 
he  was  examined  concerning  the  perfon  who  cut  off  the  head  of 
king  Charles  I.  The  fame  year  he  fued  out  his  pardon  under 
the  great  leal  of  England.  The  plague  raging  in  London,  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  his  edate  at  Herff.am  ;  and  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1 666  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  concerning  the  fire  of  London,  which  happened  in 
September  that  year.  After  his  retirement  to  Herffiam,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  To  the  dudy  of  phyfic,  and,  by  means  of  his 
friend  Air.  Affimole,  ob^iined  from  archbidiop  Sheldon  a  li¬ 
cence  for  the  practice  of  it.  A  little  before  his  death  he 
adopted  for  his  l'on,  by  the  name  of  Merlin  junior,  one  Henry 
Coley,  a  tavdor  by  trade ;  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  the 
I  m  predion  of  his  almanac,  after  it  had  been  printed  for  36  years. 
He  died  in  1681  of  a  dead  pally.  Air.  Aflimole  fet  a  monu¬ 
ment  over  his  grave  in  the  church  of  Walton  upon  Thames. — ■ 
His  “  Observations  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Charles  late  King 
of  England,”  if  we  .overlook  the  adrological  nonfen  fe,  may  be 
read  with  as  much  i'atisfaCtion  as  more  celebrated  hidories  ; 
Lilly  being  not  only  very  well  informed,  but  ftriCtly  impartial. 
This  work,  with  the  Lives  of  Lilly  and  Afhmole,  written  by 
themfelves,  were  publilhed  in  one  vol.  Svo,  in  1774,  by  Air. 
Burman. 

LILY,  in  botany.  See  Lilium. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.  See  Conv  all  aria. 

LILY  BA2LTAI  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Sicily,  fituated  on 
the  mod  vvelterly  promontory  of  the  ilfand  of  Sicily,  and  faid 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  on  their  expuifion 
from  Alotya  by  Dionyfius  tyrant  of  Syracufe.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  three  lieges -it  futtained ;  one  agaiad  Dionyfius  the  ty¬ 
rant,  another  againd  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  the  third 
againd  the  Romans.  The  two  fil'd  failed  in  their  attempts,  but 
the  Romans  with  great  difficulty  made  themfelves  maders  of  it. 
TCo  remains  of  this  once  llately  city  are  now  to  be  feen,  except 
fome  aqueduCis  and  temples  3  though  it  was  danding  in  Stra¬ 
bo’s  time. 

LILY^E  (William),  the  grammarian,  was  born  in  the 
year  1466  at  Oldham  in  Hampffiire  j  and  in  14(86,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  femi-commoner  of  Alagdalen  college  in  Oxford. — 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  left  the  univer- 
fity,  and  travelled  to  Jerulalem.  Returning  from  thence,  he 
continued  five  years  in  the  itland  of  Rhodes,  where  he  dudied 
the  Greek  language,  leveral  learned  men  having  retired  thither 
after  the  taking  of  Conttantinople.  From  Rhodes  he  travelled 
to  Rome,  where  he  improved  himfelf  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  under  Sulpitius  aitd  P.  Sabinus.  He  then  returned 
to  London,  where  for  fome  time  he  taught  a  private  grammar- 
fchool,  being  the  fird  perfon  who  taught  Greek  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  In  15  io,  when  Dr.  Colet  founded  St.  Paul’s  fchool, 
Lilye  was  appointed  the  fird  mader  3  at  which  time,  it  feems, 
he  was  married  and  had  many  children.  In  this  employment 
he  had  laboured  12  years,  when,  being  feized  by  the  plague, 
which  then  raged  in  London,  he  died  in  February  1^23,  and 
was  buried  in  the  north  yard  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  had  the  cha¬ 


racter  of  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  a  fuccefsful  teacher  of  the 
learned  languages.  His  principal  work  is  EreviJJima  inflituho, 
feu  ratio  grammaticcs  cognofcenda ;  Lond.  1513.  Reprinted 
times  without  number,  and  commonly  called  Lilye  s  grammar. 
The  Englilh  rudiments  were  written  by  Dr.  Colet,  dean  of  St. 
Paul’s;  and  the  preface  to  the  fird  edition  by  cardinal  Wolfey. 
The  Engliffi  fyrnax  was  written  by  Lilye  ;  alfo  the  rules  for 
the  genders  of  nouns,  beginning  with  Propria  quee  maribus  3  and 
tnofie  for  the  prelerperfeCt  tenfes  and  fupines,  beginning  with 
As  hi  prefenti.  The  Latin  fyntax  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Eraf- 
mus.  See  Ward’s  preface  to  his  edition  of  Lilye’s  Grammar, 
1732. 

LIMA,  a  city,  capital  of  Peru,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee, 
and  a  univerfity.  In  1  <;34,Pizarro,marchingthrough  the  country, 
was  druck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  e.Ktenfive  valley 
of  Rimac.  There,  on  a  fmall  river  of  the  fame  name  with  the  val¬ 
ley,  at  the  didance  of  five  miles  from  Callao,  the  mod  commodious 
harbour  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  founded  a  city,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes.  This  name  it  retains  among 
the  Spaniards  in  all  legal  deeds;  but  it  i'S  better  known  to  fo¬ 
reigners  by  that  of  Lima,a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation  of 
the  valleyin  which  it  is  feated.  Limagives  its  name  to  the  principal 
audience  of  Peru,  and  is  furrounded  by  brick  walls,  with  ramparts 
and  badions.  The  dreets  are  handfome  and  draight  :  the  houfes 
are  generally  only  one  dory  high,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes. 
One  part  of  the  roofs  is  covered  with  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and 
the  others  only  with  reeds,  which  is  not  inconvenient,  because 
it  never  rains  here  ;  but  the  rich  inhabitants  cover  theirs  with 
fine  mats,  or  beautiful  cotton  cloths.  There  are  trees  planted 
all  round  their  houfes,  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  fun.  What 
the  houfes  want  in  height  they  have  in  length  and  depth;  for 
lome  of  them  are  200  feet  long,  and  proportionably  broad,  fo 
that  they  have  10  or  12  large  apartments  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  river  forms  canals  in  the  dreets,  which  run  to  mod  of  the 
houfes,  and  ferve  to  water  their  gardens,  <kc.  The  churches 
and  convents  are  extremely  rich,  and  many  images  of  the  faints 
are  of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels.  The  city  is  four  miles  in 
length,  and  two  in  breath,  and  is  divided  into  eight  parifhes. 
It  is  the  feat  of  the  viceroy,  and  contains  feveral  courts,  as  that 
of  the  viceroy,  of  the  archbidiop,  of  the  inquiiition,  of  the  cru- 
fado,  and  of  the  wills.  Earthquakes  are  very  frequent,  and  fome 
have  done  the  city  much  damage,  particularly  that  in  1746, 
by  which  it  wasalmod  deltroyed.  The  inhabitants  are  fo  rich, 
that  when  the  viceroy,  fent  from  Spain  in  1682,  made  his  pub¬ 
lic  entrance  into  this  city,  they  paved  the  dreets  he  was  to  pafs 
through- with  ingots  of  diver.  They  are  alfo  very  debauched, 
but  at  the  fame  time  extremely  fuperftitious  ;  and  they  have  a 
drong  belief  in  the  power  of  charms.  Lima  is  800  miles  fouth 
of  Quito.  W.  Ion.  76.  44.  S.  lat.  12.  1. 

Lima,  an  audience  of  Peru,  lying  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  audience  of  Quito,  on  the  ead  by 
the  Andes,  on  the  fouth  by  the  audience  of  Los  Charcos,  and 
on  the  wed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

LIMASSOL,  or  Limisso,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  in  the  fouth 
of  the  illand.  Of  the  ancient  city  nothing  but  ruins  now  re¬ 
main  ;  though  it  was  a  celebrated  place,  even  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  dukes.  King  Richard,  the  conqueror  of  the 
lad  of  thefe  vailals  of  the  empire,  razed  it  in  1 191,  and  it  was 
never  afterwards  rebuilt.  This  city  originally  was  the  fame  as 
Amathus,  or  Amathonte;  lb  famous,  as  Paufanias  tells  us, 
for  its  temple  ereCted  in  honour  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Ama¬ 
thus  was  the  refidence  of  the  nine  fird  kings  of  the  illand  3  and 
amongd  others  of  Onelidns,  who  was  lubjeCted  afterwards  by 
the  arms  of  Artabanes,  the  Perlian  general.  This  city,  ereCted 
into  an  archbiffiopric  in  the  time  of  the  Chridians,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  perfonages  celebrated  for  their  knowledge 
and  the  fanCtity  of  their  lives.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are 
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feveral  copper  mines,  which  the  Turks  have  been  forced  to 
abandon.-  The  following  lines,  in  the  tenth  book  of  Ovid’s 
Metamorphol'es,  prove  that  they  were  known  in  the  time  of 
that  poet  : 

Capta  viri  forma,  non  jam  Cytherea  curat 

Littora,  non  alto  repetit  Paphon  aequore  cindlam, 

Piicofamque  Guidon,  gravidamque  Amathunta  metallis. 

The  place  where  the  new  Limaflol  now  (lands,  formerly  had 
the  name  of  Nemojia,  from  the  multitude  of  woods  by  which 
it  was  furrounded.  Richard,  king  of  England,  having  deftro’yed 
Anrathonte,  Guy  de  Lufignan,  in  the  12th  century,  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  new  city  which  the  Greeks  called  Ncopolcos. 
The  family  of  Lufignan,  who  continued  to  embellifli  and  for¬ 
tify  it,  built  there  palaces,  and  Greek  and  Latin  churches ; 
and  made  it  the  feat  of  a  bifhop.  When  the  ifland  was  taken 
by  the  Turks  in  1570,  the  Ottoman  army  entered  this  city  on 
tfie  2d  of  July,  and  ravaged  it  without  mercy.  It  was  then 
deftroyed  by  the  (lames  ;  and  at  prefent  it  is  only  a  wretched 
place,  in  which  one  can  fcarcely  diftinguifh  any  remains  of  its 
ancient  edifices.  It  is  governed  by  a  commiifary  and  a  cadi : 
the  latter  judges  cafes  only  provifionally,  before  they  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  fuperior  tribunal  of  Nicofia.  The  harbour  is  very 
commodious  ;  and  being  flickered  from  impetuous  winds,  it 
affords  a  fafe  and  calm  afylum  to  velfels  when  overtaken  by  a 
llorm.  The  carob  tree  is  here  more  abundant  than  any  where 
elfe;  and  it  is  from  the  port  of  I.imafiol  that  the  greatefl  quan¬ 
tity  of  its  fruit  is  exported.  The  inhabitants  export  alfo  fait, 
procured  from  a  lake  near  Salines.  Cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and 
mulberry-trees,  are  both  plentiful  and  well  cultivated  in  this 
part  of  the  Aland  :  the  ground  alfo  produces  all  kinds  of  garden- 
fluff.  The  bed  Cyprus  wine  is  made  from  the  vines  that  grow 
on  the  hills  of  Limaffol.  All  the  wines  of  the  country  are  col¬ 
lected  in  this  city  to  be  tranfported  to  Larnic,  where  there  are 
the  larged  cellars,  and  which  on  that  account  becomes  the  na¬ 
tural  centre  of  commerce. 

LIMAX,  the  Slug,  or  Naked  Snail-,  a  genus  of  infefls 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The  body  is  ob¬ 
long,  fitted  for  crawling,  u'ith  a  kind  of  mufcular  coat  on  the 
upper  part,  and  the  belly  is  plain.  They  have  four  tentacula, 
or  horns,  fituated  above  the  mouth,  which  they  extend  or  re- 
tradl  at  pleafure.  This  reptile  is  always  deditute  of  fhell  ; 
but  befides  that  its  fkin  is  more  clammy,  and  of  a  greater  con- 
fidency  than  that  of  the  fnail,  the  black  naked  (lug  has  a  fur¬ 
rowed  cloak,  alrnod  as  thick  and  as  hard  as  leather,  under 
which  it  withdraws  its  head  as  within  a  died.  The  head  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  bread  by  a  black  line.  It  is  in  its  head  and 
back  that  the  fnail-done  is  found  ;  which  is  a  fmall  pearled  and 
fandy  done,  of  the  nature  of  lime  tlones  :  according  to  a  popu¬ 
lar  opinion,  it  cures  the  tertian  ague,  if  fattened  to  the  pati¬ 
ent’s  arm.  Thefe  dugs  move  on  (lowly,  leaving  every  where 
clammy  and  diining  marks  of  their  paffage.  Their  coming  to¬ 
gether  is  towards  the  end  of  fpring.  The  organs  of  generation 
are  placed,  as  in  the  (nail,  on  the  right  dde  of  the  neck.  The 
male  implement  unfolds  with  the  fame  mechanilrn  as  the  linger 
of  a  glove  when  turned  intide  out.  They  are  fomctimes  met 
with  hanging  in  the  a:r  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  their 
tails,  united  by  a  kind  of  vifcous  and  thick  tie,  grappled  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  In  this  dtuation  they  remain  for  three  hours, 
and  that  is  the  time  of  impregnation.  They  depodt  their  eggs 
in  the  earth.  There  are  eight  fpeeies,  ditiinguifhed  entirely  by 
their  colour ;  as  the  black  dug,  the  white  dug,  the  reddifh 
(lug,  the  afh-coloured  (lug,  &c.  The  black  llug  is  herma¬ 
phrodite,  both  fexes  being  in  each  individual,  and  in  the  coitus 
both  impregnate  and  are  impregnated  at  the  fame  time.  A 
black  dug,  powdered  over  with  fnuff,  fait,  or  fugar,  falls  into 
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convulfions,  cafts  forth  all  its  foam,  and  dies.  See  REsne- 

DUCTION. 

LIMB,  in  general,  denotes  the  border  or  edge  of  a  thing : 
thus  we  fay,  the  limb  of  a  quadrant,  of  fhe  fun,  of  a  leaf,  &c. 

Limb,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  given  to  the  extremities 
of  the  body,  as  to  the  arms  and  legs. 

Limb,  Limbus,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  ufed  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  fenfes.  1.  The  limb  of  the  patriarchs  is  faid  to  be  the 
place  where  the  patriarchs  waited  the  redemption  of  mankind; 
in  this  place  they  fuppofe  our  Saviour’s  foul  continued  from 
the  time  of  his  death  to  his  refurreflion.  2.  The  limb  of 
infants  dying  without  baptifm,  is  a  place  fuppofed  to  be  dif- 
tindl  both  from  heaven  and  hell;  fince,  fay  they,  children  dy¬ 
ing  innocent  of  any  actual  bn,  do  not  deferve  hell ;  and,  by 
reafon  of  their  original  fin,  cannot  be  admitted  into  heaven. 

LIMB  AT,  the  name  of  a  periodical  wind  common  in  the 
idand  of  Cyprus,  and  of  great  ferv ice  in  moderating  the  heats 
of  the  climate,  which  would  otherwife  be  intolerable.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Abbe  Mariti,  it  begins  to  blow  at  eight  in  the 
morning  the  firft  day;  increafes  as  the  fun  advances  till  noon; 
then  gradually  weakens,  and  at  three  falls  entirely.  On  the 
fecond  day  it  arifts  at  the  fame  hour ;  but  it  does  not  attain 
its  greatefl  drength  till  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  ceafes 
at  four  precifely.  On  the  third  day  it  begins  as  before ;  but 
it  falls  an  hour  later.  On  the  five  fucceeding  days,  it  follows 
the  fame  progrefhon  as  on  the  third  ;  but  it  is  remarked,  that 
a  little  before  it  ceafes,  it  becomes  extremely  violent.  At  the 
expiration  of  five  days  it  commences  a  new  period  like  the 
former.  By  narrowly  obferving  the  fea  on  that  fide  from 
which  it  is  about  to  blow  a  little  before  it  arifes,  one  may  de¬ 
termine  what  degree  of  drength  it  will  have  during  the  day. 
If  the  horizon  is  clear,  and  entirely  free  from  clouds,  the  wind 
will  be  weak,  and  even  almob  infenfible ;  but  if  it  is  dark  and 
cloudy,  the  wind  will  be  ftrong  and  violent.  This  limbat  wind, 
notwithllanding  its  utility  in  moderating  the  exceffive  heat, 
often  becomes  thecaufe  of  fevers,  efpeciaily  to  the  Europeans, 
from  their  being  lefs  habituhted  to  the  climate,  and  more  apt 
than  the  natives  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  by  the  cool 
air,  when  in  a  date  of  perfpiration.  This  wind,  the  falling  of 
which  happens  an  hour  fooner  or  later,  is  fucceeded  by  a 
calm,  accompanied  by  a  certain  moillure  that  renders  the  air 
fomewhat  heavy.  This  moidure  difappears  in  the  evening,  be¬ 
ing  diflipated  by  a  wind  which  arifes  every  day  at  that  period. 
This  wind  is  confidered  as  a  land  breeze  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fouthern  and  eadern  parts  of  the  idand  ;  but  it  is  called 
a  fea  breeze  by  thefe  in  the  northern  and  weftern,  who  indeed 
receive  it  immediately  from  the  fea.  In  fummer  it  blows  till 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning ;  and  when  it  ceafes,  it  leaves  a 
profound  calm,  which  continues  till  the  hour  when  the  limbat 
commences.  In  autumn  and  winter  it  never  falls  till  day¬ 
break,  when  it  is  fucceeded  by  other  winds,  which  proceed 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  feafon.  In  fpring  it  does  not 
continue  longer  than  midnight ;  and  is  then  fucceeded  by  that 
happy  calm,  during  which  thofe  refrcflimg  dews  are  formed 
that  moiden  the  earth  at  fnn-rifing.  The  limbat  winds,  which 
arife  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  ceafe  about  the  middle  of 
September  ;  and  this  is  the  period  when  the  mod  infupporta- 
ble  heats  commence,  bccaufe  their  violence  is  not  moderated 
by  the  fmalltd  breeze.  They  are,  however,' luckily  not  of 
long  duration ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  Odlober  they  de- 
creafc  fenfibly,  as  the  atmofphcrc  begins  to  be  loaded  with 
waterv  clouds. 

LIMBORCH  (Philip),  a  learned  writer  among  the  re- 
mondrants,  born  at  Amjlerdam  in  1633.  After  having  made 
gteat  proficiency  in  his  dudies,  he  was,  in  1655,  admitted  to 
preach  in  public,  which  he  did  fird  at  Ilaerlem.  Elis  fetmons 
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had  in  them  no  affcCled  eloquence ;  but  were  folid,  methodi¬ 
cal,  and  edifying.  He  was  chofen  minifter  of  Goudja  ;  from 
whence  he  was  called  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  had  the  pro- 
ft-fTorfhip  of  divinity,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with 
gieat  reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1712.  He 
had  an  admirable  genius,  and  a  tenacious  memory.  He  had 
many  friends  of  diilin.Ction  in  foreign  parts  as  well  as  in  his 
own  country.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Locke  are  printed 
with  thofe  of  that  celebrated  author.  He  had  all  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  fuitable  to  the  character  erf  a  fincere  divine,  lived  an 
example  of  every  virtue,  and  preferved  the  vigour  of  his  body 
and  mind  to  a  confiderable  age.  He  wrote  many  works, 
which  are  efteemed the  principal  of  which  are,  r.  Arnica 
Collatlo  de  < veritate  religion'is  Chrijliana  cum  crudito  Judeo ,  in 
l2mo.  2.  A  complete  body  of  Divinity,  according  to  the 
opinions  and  dodtrines  of  the  remonftrants.  3.  A  hiftory  of 
the  Inquifition ;  which  has  been  translated  into  Englifh  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Chandler.  Limborch  alfo  pub'iftied  the  works  of 
the  famous  Epifcopius,  who  was  his  great-uncle  by  the  mother’s 
fide. 

LIMBURGH-duchy,  a  province  of  the  Auftrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  bounded  by  the  duchy  of  Juliets  on  the  north  and  eaft, 
by  Luxemburgh  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  bifhopric  of  Liege 
on  the  weft.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  25  in  breadth  ; 
and  confifts  of  good  arable  and  pafture  land,  with  plenty  of 
wood,  and  fome  iron  mines. 

Li  mburgh,  the  capital  city  of  the  duchy  of  Limburgh,  in 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  is  feated  on  a  fteep  rock  near  the 
river  Veffe.  This  town  is  fmall,  but  pleafanily  feated  on  a 
hill,  with  fhady  woods;  and  confifts  chiefly  of  ore  broad 
ftreet,  not  very  well  built.  It  is  ftrong  by  fituation,  and  almoft 
inacceflible  ;  however,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  167$, 
and  by  the  confederates  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in 
1703,  for  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  to  whom  it  remains  by  the 
treaties  of  Raftadt  and  Baden,  after  having  been  difir.antled. 
It  is  famous  for  its  cheefe,  which  is  exceeding  good.  E.  Ion. 
6.  8.  N.  lat.  30.  40. 

LIME.  See  Quicklime  and  Kiln. 

Lime-TV/m.  See  C 1  tru s . 

Lime  or  LiNDEN-Tra’.  See  Tilia. 

L 1  me- Water,  the  clear  liquor,  decanted,  after  intimately 
mixing  quicklime  with  water.  It  is  an  article  of  the  London 
College  Pharmacopoeia,  and  ufed  both  internally  ar.d  as  a  to¬ 
pical  remedy. 

Lime,  or  I.yme.  See  Lyme. 

LIMERICK,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Mun- 
fter,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Tipperary,  on  the  weft  by 
Kerry,  on  the  north  by  the  river  Shannon,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  Cork.  It  is  a  fruitful  and  populous  tract,  the  foil  requiring 
little  or  no  manure  in  rnoft  places  :  befides  rich  pafture  for 
fheep  and  cows,  it  prod  :es  rich  crops  of  all  kinds  of  corn 
and  rape,  with  fome  hemp.  It  gave  title  of  earl  to  the  family 
of  Dongan.  It  contains  37T.320  Ir.fh  plantation  acres,  about 
fifty-fix  church  livings,  though  a  much-greater  number  of  pa- 
riflies,  ten  baronies,  three  boroughs,  and  fends  eight  members 
to  parliament  It  has  fome  clays,  furze,  fern,  and  mountain 
lands,  and  is  famous  for  good  cyder ;  it  has  been  much  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  palatines,  who  fettled  there  and  increafed  tillage  ; 
they  are  a  laborious  independent  people,  moftly  employed  in 
their  own  farms.  This  country  is  .well  watered  by  large  and 
fmall  rivers  ;  the  Shannon  runs  at  the  north  fide  of  the  county, 
and  fertilizes  its  banks.  The  firing  of  the  inhabitants  is 
chiefly  turf,  and  the  bogs  are  conveniently  fituated.  At  Log- 
bill,  in  the  weft  of  the  county,  there  is  a  mine  of  coal  or  culm, 
but  it  is  more  ufed  in  kilns  than  in  houfes.  There  are  few 
lakes  except  Lough  Gur ;  and  the  principal  hills  are  Knock- 


greny,  Knockany,  Kncckfiring,  and  Toryhill.  The  moun¬ 
tains  lie  weftward,  the  higheft  being  Knockpatrick  or  St.  Pa¬ 
trick’s  hill.  This  county  is  about  45  miles  long  and  42  broad. 

Limerick,  or  Lough  Meath,  a  market  town,  a  borough,, 
and  a  biihop’s  fee,  now  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of 
Munfter.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Shannon,.  94  miles  from 
Dublin  ;  and  was  the  ftrongeft  fortrefs  in  the  kingdom.  Its 
ancient  name  was  Lunneach  ;  and  during  the  firft  ages  it  was 
much  frequented  by  foreign  merchants,  and  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Danes  was  a  place  of  confiderable  commerce  till  the 
12th  century.  It  was  plundered  by  Mahon,  brother  of  Brien 
Boromh,  after  the  battle  of  Sulchoid,  in  97 c;  and  Brien,  in 
a  future  period,  exafted  from  the  Danes  of  this  city  365  tons 
of  wine  as  a  tribute,  which  fhows  the  extenfive  traffic  carried 
on  by  thofe  people  in  that  article.  About  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century,  St.  Munchin  ere&ed  a  church  and  founded  a  bi- 
fiiopric  here  ;  which,  however,  was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes  on 
their  taking  poffefiion  of  this  port  in  853,  and  remained  in 
ruins  until  their  convevfion  to  the  Qhriftian  faith  in  the  10th 
century  ;  at  which  period  the  church  of  St.  Munchin  was  re¬ 
built,  and  the  bifhopric  eftablilhed.  Donald  O’Brien,  about 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  founded  and  endowed 
the  cathedral;  and  Donat  O’Brien,  bifnop  of  Limerick,  in 
the  13  th  century,  contributed  much  to  the  opulence  of  the  fee. 
About  the  clofe  of  the  12th  century,  the  bifhoprick  of  Innis- 
Cathy  was  united  to  that  of  Limerick.  It  was  befieged  by 
king  William  III.  in  the  year  j  690  ;  and  though  there  was  no 
army  to  aflift  it,  the  king  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege.  In 
the  year  1691  it  was  again  befieged  by' the  Englifh  and  Dutch, 
on  the  2 1  ft  of  September  ;  and  it  was  obliged  to  furrender  on 
the  13th  of  October  following,  not  without  the  lofs  of  abun¬ 
dance  of  men ;  however,  the  garrifon  had  very  honourable 
and  advantageous  conditions,  being  permitted  to  retire  where 
they  thought  fit,  and  the  Roman-catholics  by  thefe  articles 
were  to  be  tolerated  in  the  free  cxercife  of  their  religion. 
Within  a  century  this  place  was  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in 
Ireland,  at  prefent  it  has  loft  its  rank  ;  not  becaufe  it  thrives 
lefs,  but  becaufe  Cork  thrives  more.  It  is  compcfed  of  the 
Irifh  and  Englifh  town;  the  latter  {lands  on  the  king’s ifland, 
formed  by  the  river  Shannon.  'Tire  town  is  three  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  having  weekly  markets  on  Wednefday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  and  fairs  on  Eafter  Tucfday,  ift  July,  4th  Auguft,  and 
J2th  December.  There  is  a  privilege. annexed  to  the  fair  held 
on  4th  Auguft,  that,  during  13  days,  no  perfon  can  be  ar- 
refted  in  the  city  or  liberties,  on  ar.y  procefs  ifiuing  out  of  the 
Tholfel  court  of  Limerick.  Ardfert  and  Achadoe,rin  the 
county  of  Kerry,  are  united  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Limerick. 
This  city  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  and  gives  title 
of  vifcount  to  the  family  of  Hamilton.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  fheriffs,  recorder,  aldermen,  and  burgeftes ;  there  is  alfo 
a  barrack  and  a  military  governor  and  town-major  ;  it  had 
fome  time  the  privilege  of  coinage  ;  and  different  parliaments 
have  been  held  there.  The  town  was  formerly  entirely  walled 
in;  and  in  1760,  there  were  17  of  the  city  gates  {landing ; 
but  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  place  they  are  now  all 
demolifhed,  except  the  Watergate  of  king  John’s  caftle  The 
linen,  woollen,  and  paper  manufactures,  are  carried  on  here  to 
great  extent,  and  the  export  cf  provifions  is  very  confiderable. 
Here  are  many  charitable  hofpitals  and  handiome  public  build¬ 
ings,  befides  the  cathedral  and  other  churches.  A  charter  was 
granted  to  this  city  by  king  John,  and  confirmed  in  fucceeding 
reigns.  Dr.  Campbell  obferves,  that  as  you  approach  Lime¬ 
rick,  the  grounds  grow  rich  and  exquifitcly  beautiful;  the 
only  difagreeable  matter  is,  that  the  fituati  renders  the  ail* 
moift,  and  confequently  rather  unwholefon  e  to  ftrangers. 
About  fix  miles  from  this  is  the  famous  Caftleconnd-fpa, 
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Limerick  is  50  miles  from  Cork,  5c  from  Galway,  and  73 
from  Waterford.  It  appears  that  Limerick  obtained  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  having  mayors  10  years  before  that  right  was  allowed 
to  the  citizens  of  London.  It  was  before  governed  by  pro- 
volts,  of  which  the  firlt  was  John  Spafford,  in  1 '95  and  1 197  ; 
during  the  provoltlhip  of  Henry  Troy  a  charter  was  granted, 
9  Richard  I.  whereby' the  citizens  were  allowed  to  choofe  may¬ 
ors  and  bailiffs  ;  Adam  Servant,  in  1198,  being  the  firft  mayor. 
It  continued  to  be  governed  by  mayors  and  bailiffs  until  the 
office. of  bailiff  was  changed  into  that  of  fheriff,  in  1609. 

Limerick  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fair-town  in  the  county  of 
Wexford  and  province  of  Leintter ;  the  fairs  are  four  in  the  year. 

LIMIT,  in  a  reltrained  fenfe,  is  ufed  by  mathematicians  for 
a  determined  quantity  to  which  a  variable  one  continually  ap¬ 
proaches  ;  in  which  fenfe,  the  circle  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
limit  01  its  circumfcribed  and  inferibed  polygons..  In  algebra, 
the  term  limit  is  applied  to  two  quantities,  one  of  which  is 
greater  and  the  other  lefs  than  another  quantity  ;  and  in  this 
fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  fptaking  of  the  limits  of  equations,  whereby 
their  folution  is  much  facilitated. 

LIMME,  a  town  of  Kent,  in  England,  near  Hithe,  and 
four  miles  from  Romney,  was  formerly  a  port,  till  choaked  up 
by  the  fands  ;  and  though  it  is  thereby  become  a  poor  town, 
yet  it  has  the  horn  and  mace  and  other  tokens  left  of  its  an¬ 
cient  grandeur,  and  ufed  to.be  the  place  where  the  lord  warden 
of  the  cinque-ports  was  fworn  at  his  entrance  upon  his  office. 
The  Roman  road  from  Canterbury,  called  Stane-Jlreet,  ended 
here;  and  from  the  brow  of  its  hill  may  be  feen  the  ruinous 
Roman  walls  almofl  at  the  bottom  of  the  marfiies.  Here  for¬ 
merly  was  a  caltle,  now  converted  into  a  farm-houfe.  When 
or  by  whim  this  edifice  was  erected  is  not  known.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever.  great  marks  of  antiquity  ;  as  has  alfo  the  adjoining  church, 
in  which  are  feveral  old  tombfiones  with  troffes  on  them. 

Li  AiNiNG,  the  art  of  painting  in  water-colours,  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  painting  which  is  done  in  oil-colours.  Lim¬ 
ning  is  much  the  more  ancient  kind  of  painting.  Till  a  Fle- 
mifh  painter,  one  John  van  Eyck,  belter  known  by  the  name 
of  John  of  Bruges,  found  out  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  the 
painters  all  painted  in  water  and  in  frefco,  both  on  their  walls, 
on  wooden  boards,  and  elfewhere.  When  they  made  ufe  of 
boards,  they  ufuallv  glued  a  fine  linen  cloth  over  them,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  opening  ;  then  laid  on  a  ground  of  white ;  laitly, 
they  mixed  up  their  colours  with  water  and  fize,  or  with  water 
and  yolks  of  eggs,  well  beaten  with  the  branches  of  a  fig-tree, 
the  juice  whereof  thus  mixed  with  the  eggs  ;  and  with  this 
mixture  they  painted  their  pieces. 

In  limning,  all  colours  are  proper  enough,  except  the  white 
made  of  lead,  which  is  apt  to  turn  black.  The  azure  and 
ultramarine  mult  always  be  mixed  with  fize  or  gum  ;  but  there 
are  always  applied  two  layeis  ot  hot  fize  before  the  fize-colours 
are  laid  on  r  the  colours  are  all  ground  in  water,  each  by  it- 
fclf ;  and,  as  they  are  required  in  working,  are  diluted  with  fize 
or  gum  water. 

To  limn,  or  draw  a  face  in  colours  ;  having  all  the  materials 
in  readinefi,  fketch  the  outline  and  lay  in  the  dead  colour  on 
the  ivory  even  and  thin.  The  pidture  bring  laid,  the  work  is 
to  be  done  at  three  fittings.  At  the  firft  you  are  only  to 
dead-colour  the  face,  which  will  require  about  two  hours.  At 
the  fccond  fitting,  go  over  the  woik  more  curioufly,  adding 
its  particular  graces  or  deformities.  At  the  third  fitting,  finifh 
the  whole  :  carefully  remarking  whatever  may  conduce  to  ren¬ 
der  the  piece  perfedi,  as  the  call  of  the  eyes,  moles,  fears,  gef- 
tures,  and  the  like. 

An  ingenious  German  artift  in  London,  of  the  name  of 
Einfie,  has  lately  difeovered  a  molt  valuable  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  ivQry  for  the  better  reception  of  colours  in  miniature 
painting.  By  the  application  of  fome  chemical  liquid,  the 


furface  of  the  ivory  is  mellowed  in  a  very  extraordinary  way, 
fo  as  to  render  the  working  of  the  colours  extremely  pleafant, 
and  the  effcfl  remarkably  (triking. 

LIMOGES,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Upper  Vienne  and  late  territory  of  Limofin,  with  a  bi- 
ffiop’s  fee.  It  is  a  trading  place,  the  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  its  horfes  are  in  great  efteem.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Vienne,  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Perigueux,  and  110  E.  of  Bour- 
deaux.  E.  Ion.  1.  20.  N.  lat.47.  50. 

LIMOSIN,  a  late  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Marche,  on  the  eaft  by  Auvergne,  on  the  fouth  by 
Qiierci,  and  on  the  weft  by  Perigord  and  Angoumois.  It  has 
forefts  of  cheftnut-trees,  and  contains  mines  of  lead,  copper, 
tin,  and  iron  ;  but  the  principal  trade  confifls  in  cattle  and 
horfes.  It  is  now  the  department  of  Upper  Vienne. 

LIMPET.  See  Patella. 

LIMPURG,  a  barony  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Fran¬ 
conia,  included  almoft  entirely  within  Suabia,  and  feated  to 
the  fouth  of  Hall  in  Suabia.  It  is  about  1 ;  miles  long,  and 
ei^bt  broad.  Gaildorf  and  Shonburg,  near  which  is  the  caftle 
of  Limpurg,  are  the  principal  places. 

Limpurg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  deflorate  of  Triers 
or  Treves,  and  in  Wetteravia,  formerly  free  and  imperial,  but 
now  fubjefl  to  the  deflorate  of  Treves.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Lahn.  E.  Ion.  8.  13.  N.  lat.  50.  18. 

LINARIA,  in  ornithology.  See  Fringtlla. 

LINACRE  (Thomas),  phyfician,  was  born  at  Canter¬ 
bury  about  the  year  1460,  and  there  educated  under  the  learn¬ 
ed  William  Selling:  thence  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  in 
14.84  was  chofen  fellow  of  All-Souls  college.  Tilly,  nl'as  Sel¬ 
ling,  his  former  inftruftor,  being  at  this  time  appointed  ambaffa- 
dor  from  king  Henry  VII.  to  the  court  of  Rome,  Mr.  Lina- 
cre  accompanied  him  to  Italy,  where  he  attained  the  higheft 
degree  of  perfeflion  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  At 
Rome,  he  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle 
and  Galen,  in  the  original.  On  his  return  to  Oxford,  he 
was  incorporated  doftor  of  phyfic,  and  chofen  public  profef- 
for  in  that  faculty.  But  he  had  not  been  long’  in  England, 
before  he  was  commanded  to  court  by  king  Henry  VII.  to 
attend  the  young  prince  Arthur  as  his  tutor  and  phyfician. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  phyfician  to  the  king,  and,  after 
his  death,  to  his  fucceffor  Henry  VIII.  Dr.  Li  nacre  founded 
two  medical  leftures  at  Oxford,  and  one  at  Cambridge  ;  but 
that  which  moll  effeftuallv  immortalifed  bis  name  among  the 
faculty,  is  his  being  the  firft  founder  of  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians  in  London.  He  beheld  with  vexation  the  wretched  ftate 
of  phyfic  in  thofe  times  ;  and,  by  an.  application  to  cardinal 
Wolfey,  obtained  a  patent  in  1518,  by  which  the  pbyficians 
of  London  were  incorporated.  The  intention  of  this  corpo¬ 
ration  was  to  prevent  illiterate  and  ignorant  medicafters  from 
praftifrng  the  art  of  healing.  Dr.  Linacre  was  the  firft  pre- 
fident,  and  held  the  office  as  long  as  he  lived.  Their  meetings 
were  in  his  own  houfe  in  KnrgRt-rider-ftreet,  which  houfe  he 
bequeathed  to  the  college.  But  our  doflor,  when  he  was 
about  the  age  of  30,  took  it  into  his  head  to  ftudy  divinity  ; 
entered  into  orders  ;  and  was  collated,  in  1509,  to  the  reflory 
of  Merfham.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  inftalled  prebendary 
of  Wells,  in  1518  prebendary  of  York,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  admitted  precentor  of  that  cathedral.  This,  we  are 
told,  he  refigned  for  other  preferments.  He  died  of  the  ftone 
in  the  bladder  in  Oflober  1524,  aged  64;  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul’s.  Thirty-three  years  after  his  death,  doflor  John 
Caius  caufed  a  monument  to  be  ertfted  to  bis  memory,  with  a 
Latin  infeription,  which  contains  the  outlines  of  his  life  and 
charadler.  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  fagacity,*  a  fkilful 
phyfician,  a  profound  grammarian,  and  one  of  the  beft  Greek 
and  Latin  fcholars  of  his  time.  Erafmus  in  his  epiftlcs  fpcsks 
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highly  of  the  doftor’s  tranflations  from  Galen,  preferring 
them  even  to  the  original  Greek.  Kis  works  are,  i.  De 
emendata  Jlrudlura  Latin i  fcrmonis,  libri  Jex  ;  London,  printed 
by  Pynfon,  1524,  8vo,  and  by  Stephens,  1 927,  1532.  2.  The 
rudiments  of  grammar,  for  the  ufe  of  the  princefs  Mary, 
printed  by  Pynfon.  Buchanan  tranfiated  it  into  Latin;  Paris, 
1536.  He  likewife  tranfiated  into  very  elegant  Latin,  feveral 
of  Galen’s  works,  which  were  printed  chiefly  abroad  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.,  Alfo  Pracli  Diadochi  fphara,  tranfiated  from 
the  Greek  ;  Venet.  1499,  PH0, 

LINCOLN,  a  city  of  England,  and  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name,  is  diftant  [32  miles  from  London.  It 
Hands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the 
river  Witham  in  three  fmall  channels,  over  which  are  feveral 
bridges.  The  old  Lindum  of  the  Britons,  which  flood  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  as  appears  from  the  veftiges  of  a  rampart, 
and  deep  ditches  flill  remaining,  was  taken  and  demolifhed  by 
the  Saxons  ;  who  built  a  town  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  hill 
down  to  the  river  fide,  which  was  feveral  times  taken  by  the 
Danes,  and  as  often  retaken  by  the  Saxons.  In  Edward  the 
confelfor’s  time,  It  appears,  from  Doomfday-book,  to  have 
been  a  very  confiderable  place  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  Malmfbury  flays,  it  was  one  of  the  moll  populous  cities 
in  England.  William  I.  built  a  caftie  upon  the  fummit  of 
the  hill  above  the  town.  The  diocefe,  though  the  bifhopric 
of  Ely  was  taken  out  of  it  by  Henry  II.  and  thofe  of  Peter¬ 
borough  and  Oxford  by  Plenry  VIII.  is  flill  vaftly  large, 
containing  the  counties  of  Leicefter,  Huntingdon,  Bedford, 
and  part  of  Bucks,  making  1271;  parifhes.  Though  the  other 
churches  are  mean,  the  cathedral  or  minfter  is  a  molt  magni¬ 
ficent  piece  of  Gothic  architecture.  Here  is  a  prodigious 
large  bell,  called  Tom  of  Lincoln,  which  is  near  five  ton  in 
weight,  and  23  feet  in  compafs.  The  hill  on  which  the  church 
Hands  is  fo  high,  and  the  church  itfelf  fo  lofty,  that  it  may 
be  feen  30  miles  to  the  north,  and  30  to  the  fouth.  Befides 
other  tombs,  it  contains  one  of  brafs,  in  which  are  the  en¬ 
trails  of  queen  Eleanor,  wife  to  Edward  I.  It  is  faid  there 
were  anciently  5 2  churches,  which  are  now  reduced  to  14. 
Such  is  the  magnificence  and  elevation  of  the  cathedral,  that 
the  mpnks  thought  the  fight  of  it  muft  be  very  mortifying  to 
the  devil ;  whence  it  came  to  be  faid  of  one  who  was  difpleafed, 
that  he  looked  like  the  devil  over  Lincoln.  The  declivity  on 
which  the  city  is  built  being  fteep,  the  communication  betwixt 
the  upper  and  lower  cowm  is  very  troublefome,  and  coaches 
and  borfes  are  obliged  to  make  a  compafs. 

King  Edward  III.  made  this  city  a  ftaple  for^wool,  leather, 
lead,  &c.  It  was  once  burnt ;  once  befieged  by  king  Stephen, 
who  was  here  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  ;  and  once  taken  by 
Henry  III.  from  his  rebellious  barons.  It  abounded  hereto¬ 
fore  with  monafteries  and  other  religious  houfes.  There  is  a 
great  pool  here,  formed  by  the  river  on  the  well  fide  of  it, 
called  Swan-Poo!,  becaufe  of  the  multitude  of  fwans  on  it. 
The  Romans  north  gate  flill  remains  entire,  by  the  name  of 
Newport-G.ite.  It  is  one  of  the  noblefl  of  this  fort  in  Britain. 
It  is  a  vail  femicircle  of  ftones  of  very  large  dimenfions  laid 
without  mortar,  connected  only  by  their  uniform  fiiape.  This 
magnificent  arch  is  j6  feet  in  diameter,  the  ftones  are  four 
Feet  thick  at  the  bottom.  It  feems  to  have  a  joint  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  not  a  key-ftone ;  and  on  both  fides,  towards  the  upper 
part,  are  laid  horizontal  ftones  of  great  dimenfions,  fome  10 
or  tz  feet  long.  This  arch  rifes  from  an  impoft  of  large 
mouldings,  which  are  not  perceivable  now ;  there  are  alfo  di¬ 
vers  fragments  of  the  old  Roman  wall.  Over  againft  the 
caftie  is  an  entrenchment  call  up  by  king  Stephen ;  and  here 
are  . carved  the  arms  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter, 
who  lived  here  like  a  king,  and  had  a  mint.  The  city  has  a 
i communication  with  the  Trent,  by  a  canal  called  the  Fofs- 
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dyke.  In  the  centre  of  the  ruined  old  caftie  there  is  a  hand- 
fome  modern  ftrudture  for  holding  the  aflizes.  Its  walls  are 
almoft  entire,  and  very  fubftantial  :  the  Keep,  or  principal 
tower,  is  iituated  on  a  high  and  very  fteep  mount,  which  yet 
continues  in  its  original  ftate  ;  but  the  remains  of  the  tower 
on  it  are  only  five  or  fix  yards  high.  The  outer  walls  of  the 
caftie  are  of  very  confiderable  height,  which  appear  Hill  higher 
than  they  really  are,  from  their  lofty  fituation,  and  the  moat 
below  them.  The  great  gateway  is  ftill  entire.  This  city  is 
a  county  of  itfelf,  and  has  a  vifeountial  jurifdidtion  for  20 
miles  round,  which  is  a  privilege  that  no  other  city  in  England 
can  equal.  It  now  confifts  principally  of  one  ftreet  above  two 
miles  long,  well  paved,  befides  feveral  crofs  and  parallel  ftreets 
well  peopled.  Here  are  fome  very  handfome  modern  build¬ 
ings,  but  more  antique  ones  ;  upon  the  whole,  it  has  an  air 
of  ancient  greatnefs,  arifing  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  monaftic  remains,  moll  of  which  are  now  converted 
into  flables,  out-houies,  &c.  Upon  the  hill,  in  the  caftie,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  bifhop’s  palace,  and  other  ruins  of  ancient 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  city  is  fupplied  with  water 
by  feveral  conduits,  among  which  is  a  modern  one,  fomewhat 
in  the  pyramidical  ftyle,  enriched  with  fculpture.  It  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  two  fheriffs,  a  recorder, 
four  chamberlains,  a  fword-bearer,  four  coroners,  and  above 
forty  common-council  men.  Here  are  four  charity-fcliools, 
where  120  poor  children  are  taught  by  the  widows  of  clergy¬ 
men.  The  neighbouring  courfe  fs  noted  for  its  frequent  horfe- 
races.  On  the  down  of  Lincoln,  towards  Bofton,  that  rare 
fowl  the  huftard  is  feen  fometimes,  as  well  as  on  Salifbuiy- 
Plain.  Lincoln-Heath  extends  above  50  miles,  viz.  from  Slea- 
fort  and  Ancafter  fouth  to  the  Humber  north,  though  it  is 
but  three  or  four  miles  over  where  broadeft.  Five  miles  from 
Bofton,  on  this  extenfive  heath,  the  late  lord  Le  Defpenfer 
built  a  few  years  ago  a  tower  for  the  diredtion  of  ftrangers. 
It  is  a  lofty  fquare  building  with  a  ftaircafe,  which  terminates 
in  a  fiat  roof,  and  round  the  bafe  is  a  fquare  court-yard. 
Great  part  of  this  extenfive  heath  is  lately  enclofed.  The 
markets  here  are  Tuefdays  and  Fridays  ;  and  there  are  four 
fairs  in  the  year.  We  read  that  David  king  of  Scots  met 
king  John  here,  on  the  22d  of  November,  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign,  and  performed  homage  to  him  on  a  hill  without 
the  city,  for  his-  Englifh  territories,  in  prefence  of  the  arch- 
bifhops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Ragufa,  thirteen  bifhops, 
and  a  vaft  number  of  temporal  lords  and  knights.  King  Elen- 
ry  VII.  kept  his  court  here  at  Eafter  in  i486.  The  Jews  were 
once  its  chief  inhabitants,  till  they  were  forced  to  remove, 
after  having  impioufly  crucified  the  child  of  one  Grantham, 
and  thrown  it  into  a  well,  to  this  day  called  Grantham’s  Well. 
Lincoln  has  given  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Clinton 
ever  fince  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  W.  Ion.  27.  I.  N.  la-t. 
S3-  l6-  .  .  . 

Lincoln -Sh ire,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  7 7  miles 
in  length  and  48  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
German  ocean,  on  the  weft  by  Notting'namflure,  on’  the  north, 
by  Yorkfhire,  on  the  fouth  by  Rutlaudlhire,  Northampton- 
fhire,  and  Cambndgefhire.  It  contains  4590  houfes,  24,340 
inhabitants,  631  parilhes,  and  31  market.towns,  whereof  five 
fend  members  to  parliament,  which,  with  two  for  the  county, 
make  twelve  in  all.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Humber, 
the  Trent,  the  Witham,  the  Nenn,  the  Welland,  the  Ank- 
ham,  and  the  Dun.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Lindfay, 
Kefteven,  and  Holland  ;  the  air  of  which  laft  is  unwholfome 
and  foggy,  on  account  of  the  fens  and  large  marfhes.  The 
foil  of  the  north  and  weft  parts  is  very  fertile,  and  abounds 
in  corn  and  paftures.  The  eaft  and  fouth  parts  are  not  fo  pro¬ 
per  for  corn  :  but  then  they  fupply  them  with  fifh  and  fowl 
in  great  plenty,  particularly  ducks  and  geefe.  Lincoln  is  the 
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principal  town.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  this  county 
has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Rjbble,  Oufe, 
Darwent,  Severn,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  in¬ 
cluding  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles  through  diverfe 
counties. 

LINDESFARN,  er  Landisfarn.  See  Holy -I/laitd. 

LINDSAY  (Sir  David),  a  celebrated  Scots  poet,  was 
defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  IV.  at  his  father’s  feat  called  the  Mount ,  near  Cupar 
in  Fifdhire.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  St,  An¬ 
drew’s  ;  and,  after  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  returned  to 
Scotland  in  the  year  1514.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
appointed  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king,  and 
tutor  to  the  young  prince,  afterwards  James  V.  From  the 
verfes  prefixed  to  his  dream,  we  learn  that  he  enjoyed  feveral 
other  honourable  employments  at  court:  but,  in  1 533,  he 
Was  deprived  of  all  his  places,  except  that  of  Lion  king  at 
arms,  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  difgrace 
was  nofl  probably  owing  to  his  invefiives  againft  the  clergy, 
which  are  frequent  in  all  his  writings.  After  the  deceafe  of 
king  James  V.  Sir  David  became  a  favourite  of  the  carl  of 
Arran,  -egent  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  abbot  of  Paifley  did  not 
fuller  him  to  continue  long  in  favour  with  the  earl.  He  then 
retired  to  his  paternal  eftate,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  rural  tranquillity.  He  died  in  155 3.  His  poetical 
talents,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  were  not  con¬ 
temptible  ;  but  he  treats  the  Romilh  clergy  with  great  feverity, 
and  writes  with  fome  humour  :  but,  whatever  merit  might  be 
formerly  attributed  to  him,  he  takes  fuch  licentious  liberties 
with  words,  ftretching,  or  carving  them  for  meafure  or  rhyme, 
that  the  Scots  have  a  proverb,  when  they  hear  an  unufual 
exprefiion,  that,  There  is  nae  fic  a  ’word,  in  a ’  Davie  Lindfay. 
Mackenzie  tells  us,  that  his  comedies  were  fo  facetious,  that 
they  afforded  abundance  of  mirth.  Some  fragments  of  thele 
comedies  are  ftill  preferved  in  manufeript.  He  is  faid  to  have 
alfo  written  feveral  tragedies,  and  to  have  firft  introduced  dra¬ 
matic  poetry  into  Scotland.  One  of  his  comedies  was  played 
in  15  Mackenzie  fays,  he  underftood  nothing  of  the  rules 
of  the  theatre.  He  was  ectemporary  with  John  Heywood, 
the  firft  Englilh  dramatic  poet.  His  poems  are  printed  in 
cue  fmall  volume  ;  and  fragments  of  his  plays,  in  manufeript, 
are  in  Mr.  William  Carmichael’s  collection. 

LINDSEY,  the  third  and  largeft  divifion  of  the  county'  of 
Lincolnfhire  in  England.  On  the  eaft  and  north  it  is  wafhed 
by  the  fea,  into  which  it  runs  out  with  a  large  front  ;  on  the 
weft  it  has  Yorkftu’re  and  Nottinghamfhire,  from  which  it  is 
parted  by  the  rivers  Trent  and  Dun  5  .on  the  fouth  it  has 
Kefteven,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Witharn  and 
the  Fofs-dyke,  which  is  7  miles  long,  and  was  cut  by  Henry  I. 
between  the  Witharn  and  the  Trent,  for  the  convenience  of 
carriage  in  thofe  parts.  It  had  its  name  from  Lincoln,  the 
capital  of  the  county,  which  ftands  in  it,  and  by  the  Romans 
called  Lindum,  by  the  Britons  Lindcoit ,  by  the  Saxons  Linda- 
collyne ,  probably  from  its  fituation  on  a  hill,  and  the  lakes  or 
woods  that  were  anciently  thereabouts  ;  but  the  Normans 
called  it  Nichol.  It  gives  title  of  earl  and  marquis  to  the  duke 
of  Ancafter. 

LINDUS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  Rhodes,  fituated  on  a 
hill  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland.  It  was  built  by  Tlepo- 
lemus  the  fon  of  Hercules,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus ; 
by  one  of  the  Heliades,  grandfons  of  the  Sun,  named  Lindus , 
according  to  Strabo.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Cleobulus, 
one  of  the  wife  men.  Here  we  fee  the  famous  temple  of 
Lindian  Minerva,  which  was  built  by  the  daughters  of  Da- 
naus.  Cadmus  enriched  this  temple  with  many  fplendid  of¬ 
ferings.  The  citizens  dedicated  and  hung  up  here  the  feventh 
of  Pindar’s  Olympic  odes,  written  in  letters  of  gold.  The 
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ruins  of  that  fttperb  edifice  are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  top  of 
an  high  hill  which  overlooks  the  fea.  Some  remains  of  the 
walls,  conlifting  of  ftones  of  an  enormous  fize,  ftill  thovv  it  to 
have  been  built  in  the  Egyptian  ftyle.  The  pillars  and  other 
ornaments  have  been  carried  off.  On  the  molt  elevated  peak 
of  the  rock  are  the  ruins  of  a  cattle,  which  may  have  ferved 
as  a  fortrefs  to  the  city.  Its  circumference  is  very  extenfive, 
and  is  filled  with  rubbith. 

The  modern  ciiy,  Lindo,  ftands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A 
bay,  of  confiderable  widenefs  and  depth,  ferves  as  a  harbour 
to  the  city.  Ships  find  good  anchorage  there  in  twenty  fa¬ 
thoms  water.  They  are  fafely  fheltered  from  the  fouth-weft 
winds,  which  conilantly  prevail  through  the  i'evereft  feafon  of 
the  year.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  they  call  anchor  off  a 
fmall  village  named  Maffary.  Before  the  building  of  Rhodes, 
Lindus  was  the  harbour  which  received  the  fleets  of  Egypt 
and  Tyre.  It  was  enriched  by  commerce.  Mr.  Savary  ob- 
ferves,  that  a  judicious  government,  by  taking  advantage  of 
its  harbour  and  happy  fituation,  might  yet  reftore  it  to  a  flou- 
rilhing  ftate. 

LINE,  in  geometry,  a  quantity  extended  in  length  only', 
without  any  breadth  or  thicknefs.  It  is  formed  by  the  flux 
or  motion  of  a  point.  See  Fluxions  and  Geometry. 

Line,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  underftood  of  the  difpofition 
of  an  army  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  front  extend¬ 
ed  as  far  as  may  be,  that  it  may  not  be  flanked. 

Line  of  Battle,  is  alio  underftood  of  a  difpofition  of  flie 
fleet  in  the  day  of  engagement  ;  on  which  occafion  the  veffels 
are  ufually  drawn  up  as  much  as  poflible  in  a  ftraight  line,  as 
well  to  gain  and  keep  the  advantage  of  the  wind  as  to  run  the 
fame  board.  See  Naval  Tactics. 

Horizontal  Line,  in  geography  and  aflronomy,  a  line  drawn 
parallel  to  the  horizon  of  any  part  of  the  earth. 

EquinoQial  Line,  in  geography,  is  a  great  circle  on  the 
earth’s  furface",  exaCtly  at  the  diftance  of  go0  from  each  of 
the  poles,  and  of  coniequence  bifedting  the  earth  in  that  part. 
From  this  imaginary  line  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude 
are  counted. — In  aflronomy,  the  equino&ial  line  is  that  circle 
which  the  fun  feems  to  deferibe  round  the  earth  on  the  day3 
of  the  equinox  in  March  and  September.  See  Astronomy 
and  Geografhy. 

Meridian  Line,  is  an  imaginary  circle  drawn  through  the 
two  poles  of  the  earth  and  any  part  of  its  furface.  See 
Geography. 

Ship  of  the  Line,  a  vefltl  large  enough  to  be  drawn  up  in 
the  line,  and  to  have  a  place  in  a  fea-fight.  No  (hips  having 
lefs  than  64  guns  are  reckoned  thips  of  the  line. 

Line,  in  genealogy',  a  feries  or  fucceflion  of  relations  in 
various  degrees,  all  defending  from  the  lame  common  father. 
See  Descent. 

Line  alfo  denotes  a  French  meafure  containing  the  12th 
part  of  an  inch,  or  the  144th  part  of  a  foot.  Geometricians 
conceive  the  line  fubdivided  into  fix  points.  The  French  line 
anfwers  to  the  Englifh  barley-corn. 

Fijhing  Line.  See  Fishing  Line. 

Lines,  in  heraldry,  the  figures  ufed  in  armories  to  divide 
the  (hield  into  different  parts,  and  to  compofe  different  figures. 
Thefe  lines,  according  to  their  different  forms  and  names,  give 
denomination  to  the  pieces  or  figures  which  they  form,  except 
the  ttraight  or  plain  lines.  See  Heraldry. 

L1NEA  alba,  jn  anatomy,  the  concourfe  of  the  tendons  of 
the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  mulcles  of  the  abdomen ;  dividing 
the  abdomen  in  two,  in  the  middle.  It  is  called  linea,  line,  as 
being  ftraight ;  and  alba,  from  its  colour,  which  is  white. — • 
The  linea  alba  receives  a  twig  ot  a  nerve  from  the  in(ercoltals 
in  each  of  its  digitations  or  indentings,  which  are  vifible  to 
the  eye,  in  lean  perfons  efpecially. 
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LINEAR  numbers,  in  mathematics,  fuch  as  have  relation 
to.  length  only;  fuch  is  a  number  which  reprefents  one  fide  of 
a  plain  figure.  If  the  plain  figure  be  a  fiquare,  the  linear 
figure  is  called  a  root. 

Linear  Problem-,  that  which  may  be  folved  geometrically 
by  the  interfebfion  of  two  right  lines.  This  is  called  a  fimph 
■problem,  and  is  capable  but  of  one  folution. 

LINEN,  in  commerce,  a  well-known  kind  of  cloth  chiefly 
made  of  flax. — Linen  was  not  worn  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  or 
Romans,  as  any  part  of  their  ordinary  drefs.  Under  tunics 
of  a  finer  texture  fupplied  the  place  of  fiiirts  :  Hence  the  oc- 
eafion  for  frequent  bathing.  Alexander  Severus  was  the  firft 
emperor  who  wore  a  ffiirt  :  but  the  ufe  of  fo  neceffary  a  gar¬ 
ment  did  not  become  common  till  long  after  him. 

The  linen  manufacture  was  probably  introduced  into  Britain 
with  the  firft  fettlements  of  the  Romans.  The  flax  was  cer¬ 
tainly  firft  planted  by  that  nation  in  the  Britifh  foil.  The 
piant  itfelf  indeed  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  native 
of  the  eaft.  The  woollen  drapery  would  naturally  be  prior  in 
its  origin  to  the  linen;  and  the  fibrous  plants  from  which  the 
threads  of  the  latter  are  produced,  feems  to  have  been  firft 
noticed  and  worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  In  Egypt, 
indeed,  the  linen  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  very  early: 
for  even  in  Jofeph’s  time  it  had  rifen  to  a  confiderable  height. 
From  the  Egyptians  the  knowledge  of  it  proceeded  probably  to 
the  Greeks,  and  from  them  to  the  Romans.  Even  at  this  day 
the  flax  is  imported  among  us  from  the  eaftern  nations ; 
the  weftern  kind  being  merely  a  degenerate  fpecies  of  it. 

The  principal  and  almoft  only  linen  manufacture  in  the 
Britifh  dominions  is  in  Ireland,  whence  prodigious  quantities  of 
linens  are  exported.  It  is  of  great  importance,  however,  in 
order  to  fucceed  in  the  linen  manufacture,  that  one  fet  of  peo¬ 
ple  fhould  be  confined  to  the  ploughing  and  preparing  the  foil, 
flowing  and  covering  the  feed,  to  the  weeding,  pulling,  rippling, 
and  taking  care  of  the  new  feed,  and  watering  and  dreiling  the 
flax  till  it  is  lodged  at  home  :  others  fhould  be  employed  in 
the  drying,  breaking,  fcutching,  and  heckling  the  flax,  to  fit 
it  for  the  fpinners  ;  and  others  in  flpinning  and  reeling  it,  to 
fit  it  for  the  weaver  :  others  fhould  be  concerned  in  taking  due 
care  of  the  weaving,  bleaching,  beetling,  and  finifhing  the 
cloth  for  the  market.  It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  if  thefle 
fieveral  branches  of  the  manufacture  were  carried  on  by  diftinCt 
deaers  in  thole  places,  where  our  home-made  linens  are  ma¬ 
nufactured,  the  feveral  parts  would  be  better  executed,  and  the 
whole  would  be  afforded  cheaper,  and  with  greater  profit  to  the 
manufacturer. 

Staining  of  Linen.  Linen  receives  a  black  colour  with 
much  more  difficulty  than  woollen  or  cotton.  The  black 
ftruck  on  linen  with  common  vitriol  and  galls,  or  logwood, 
is  very  perifhable,  and  foon  wathes  out. — Inftead  of  the  vitriol., 
a  folution  of  iron  in  four  ftrong  beer  or  vinegar  is  to  be  made 
ufe  of.  This  is  well  known  to  all  the  calico-printers  ;  and  by 
the  ufe  of  this,  which  they  call  their  iron  liquor,  and  madder- 
root,  are  the  blacks  and  purples  made  v/hich  we  fee  on 
the  common  printed  linens.  The  method  of  making  this 
iron-liquor  is  as  follows  :  A  quantity  of  iron  is  put  into  the 
four  ftrong  beer  or  vinegar  ;  and,  to  promote,  a  folution  of  the 
metal,  the  whole  is  occafionally  well  ftirred,  the  liquor  occa- 
fionally  drawn  off,  and  the  ruft  beat  from  the  iron,  after  which 
the  liquor  is  poured  on  again.  A  length  of  time  is  required 
to  make  the  impregnation  perfeCt;  the  folution  being  reckoned 
unfit  for  ufe  till  it  has  flood  at  leaft  a  twelvemonth.  This  fo¬ 
lution  ftains  the  linen  of  a  yellow,  and  different  {hades  of  buff- 
C.olour;  and  is  the  only  known  fubftance  by  which  the  ft  colours 
can  be  fixed  on  linen.  The  cloth  ftained  deep  with  the  iron 
liquor,  and  afterwards  boiled  with  madder,  without  any  other 
addition,  becomes  of  the  dark  colour  which  we  fee  on  printed 


linens  and  cottons  ;  which,  if  not  a  perfect  black,  has  a  very 
near  refemblance  to  it.  Others  are  ftained  paler  with  the  fame 
liquor  diluted  with  water,  and  come  out  purple. 

Linen  may  alfo  be  ftained  of  a  durable  purple  by  means  of 
folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia.  The  folution  for  this  purpofe 
fhould  be  as  fully  faturated  as  poffible  ;  it  fhould  be'diluted 
with  three  times  its  quantity  of  water;  and  if  the  colour  is 
required  deep,  the  piece,  when  dry,  rauft  be  repeatedly  moift- 
ened  with  it.  The  colour  does  not  take  place  till  a  confiderable 
time,  fometimes  feveral  days,  after  the  liquor  has  been  applied: 
to  haften  its  appearance,  the  fubject  fhould  be  expofed  to  the 
fun  and  free  air,  and  occafionally  removed  to  a  moift  place,  or 
moiftened  with  water. — When  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia 
is  foaked  up  in  linen  cloths,  the  metal  may  be  recovered  by 
drying  and  burning  them. 

The  anacardium  nut,  which  comes  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  is 
remarkable  for  its  property  of  ftaining  linen  of  a  deep  black 
colour,  which  cannot  be  waffied  out  either  with  foap  or  alka¬ 
line  ley.  The  ftain  is  at  firft  of  a  reddifti-brown,  but  after¬ 
wards  turns  to  a  deep  black  on  expofure  to  the  air.  The 
cafhew-nut,  called  the  anacardium  of  the  TVcJl-Indies,  differs 
from  the  oriental  anacardium  in  its  colouring  quality.  The 
juice  of  this  nut  is  much  paler  than  the  other,  and  ftains  linen 
or  cotton  only  of  a  brownifh  colour ;  which  indeed  is  very 
durable,  but  does  not  at  all  change  towards  blacknefs.  There 
are,  however,  trees,  natives  of  our  own  colonies,  which  appear 
to  contain  juices  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  India.  Of 
this  kind  are  feveral,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number,  of  the 
fpecies  of  the  toxicodendron  or  poilon-tree,  (fee  Rhus.)  Mr. 
Cateffiy,  in  his  hiftory  of  Carolina,  deferibes  one  called  there 
the  poifon-afj,  from  whofe  trunk  flowed  a  liquid  as  black 
as  ink,  and  luppofed  to  be  poifonous ;  which  reputed  poifon- 
ous  quality  has  hitherto  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  colleft-' 
ing  or  attempting  to  make  any  ufe  of  it.  In  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  for  the  year  1755,  the  abbe  Mazeas  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  three  forts  of  the  toxicodendron  raifed  in  a  botanic 
garden  in  France,  containing  in  their  leaves  a  milky  juice, 
which  in  drying  became  quite  black,  and  communicated  tha 
fame  colour  to  the  linen  on  which  it  was  dropped.  The  linen 
thus  ftained  was  boiled  with  foap,  and  came  out  without  the 
leaft  diminution  of  colour;  nor  did  a  ftrong  ley  of  wood-affies 
make  any  change  in  it.  Several  of  theie  trees  have  been 
planted  in  the  open  ground  in  England,  and  fome  ftill  remain 
in  the  bifhop  of  London’s  garden  at  Fulham. 

That  fpecies  called  by  Mr.  Miller  the  true  lac  tree,  was 
found  by  Dr,  Lewis  to  have  properties  of  a  fimilar  kind.  It 
contains  in  its  bark,  and  the  pedicles  and  ribs  of  the  leaves,  a 
juice  fomewhat  milky,  which  foon  changed  in  the  air  to  a 
reddiffi-orown,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  to  a  deep  blackiffi  or 
browniffi  black  colour  :  wherever  the  bark  was  cut  or  wounded, 
the  incifion  became  blackiffi:  and  on  feveral  parts  of  the  leaves 
the  juice  had  fpontaneoutly  exuded,  and  ftained  them  of  the 
fame  colour,  This  juice  dropped  on  linen  gave  at  firft  little  or 
no  colour,  looking  only  like  a  fpot  of  oil ;  but,  by  degrees,, 
the  part  moiftened  with  it  darkened  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
juice  itfelf.  On  waffiing  and  boiling  the  linen  with  foap,  the 
ftain  not  only  was  not  dilcharged,  but  feemed  to  have  its 
blacknefs  rather  improved ;  as  if  a  brown  matter,  with  which 
the  black  was  manifeftly  debafed,  had  been  in  part  waffied 
out,  and  left  the  black  more  pure. 

As  the  milky  juice  of  fome  of  our  common  plants  turn  dark- 
coloured  or  blackiffi  in  drying,  the  Doftor  was  induced  to  try 
the  effects  of  feveral  of  them  on  linen.  The  milks  of  wild- 
poppies,  garden  poppies,  dandelion,  hawk- weed,  and  low- 
thiftle,  gave  brown  or  brovvnith-red  ftains,  which  were  difeharg- 
ed  by  walking  with  foap-;  the  milks  of  the  fig-tree,  of  lettuces, 
and  of  different  kinds  of  fpurges,  gave  no  colour  at  all.  The 
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colourlefs  juice  which  iffues  from  hop-ftalks  when  cut,  (tains 
linen  of  a  pale-recklilh,  or  browni(h-red,  extremely  durable  ; 
the  colour  was  deepened  by  repeated  applications  of  the  juice, 
but  it  never  made  any  approach  to  blacknefs.  The  juice  of 
floes  gave  lilcewife  a  pale-brownifli  (tain,  which  by  repeated 
wafhings  with  foap,  and  being  wetted  with  ftrong  folution  of 
alkaline  lalt,  was  darkened  to  a  deeper  brown:  on  baking  the 
floes,  their  juice  turns  red  ;  and  the  red  ftain  which  it  then  im¬ 
parts  to  linen  is,  on  walking  with  foap,  changed  to  a  pale- 
blueift),  which  alfo  proves  durable.  Thefe  colours  could  not  be 
deepened  by  repeated  applications  of  the  juice.  The  floes  were 
tried  in  different  Hates  of  maturity,  from  the  beginning  of 
September  to"  the  middle  of  December,  and  the  event  was 
always  nearly  the  fame. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  Linnaeus’s  Amcenitaies  Academic re, 
mention  is  made  of  a  black  colour  obtained  from  two  plants 
•which  grow  fpantaneoufly  in  Britain;  the  one  is  the  a  Ace  a 
Jpicata ,  herb-chriftopher,  or  bane-berries  ;  the  other  the  erica 
bacc/era  nigra,  black-berried  heath,  crow-berries,  or  crake- 
berries.  The  juice  of  the  bane-berries,  boiled  with  alum,  is 
faid  to  yield  a  black  ink;  and- the  heath-berries,  boiled  alfo 
with  alum,  to  dye  linen  of  a  purplifh  black. 

Fojfile  Linen,  is  a  kind  of  amianthus,  which  confifis  of 
flexible,  parallel,  foft  fibres,  and  which  has  been  -celebrated  for 
the  ufes  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  of  being  woven,  and 
forming  an  incombujlible  clotb.  Paper  alfo,  and  wicks  for 
lamps,  have  been  made  of  it.  See  Amianthus  and 
Asbestos. 

LING,  in  zoology.  See  Gadus. 

L1NGEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It 
belongs  to  the  king  of  Pruffia ;  and  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Embs,  in  E.  Ion.  7  30.  N.  lat.  52.32. 

LINGELBACH  (John),  an  excellent  painter,  born  at 
Franckfort  on  the  Maine  in  1625.  He  firft  learned  the  art  in 
Holland,  but  perfedted  himfelf  at  Rome;  where  he  ftudied  till 
he  was  25  )tears  of  age,  when  be  fettled  at  Amfterdam.  His 
ufual  fubjedts  are  fairs,  mountebanks,  fea-pieces,  and  land- 
fcapes,  which  he  compofed  and  executed  exceeding  well :  his 
landfcapes  are  enriched  with  antiquities,  animals,  and  elegant 
figures  ;  his  fea-fights  are  full  of  expreflion,  exciting  pity  and 
terror,  and  all  his  objedts  are  well  defigned.  He  had  an  un¬ 
common  readinefs  in  painting  figures  and  animals,  on  which 
account  he  was  employed  by  feveral  eminent  artifts  to  adorn 
their  landfcapes  with  fiich  objedts  ;  and  whatever  he  inferted  in 
the  works  of  other  mafters,  were  always  well  adapted,  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  agreeable  effect-.  He  died  in  1687. 

LINIMENT,  in  pharmacy,  a  compofition  of  a  confidence 
fomewhat  thinner  than  an  unguent,  and  thicker  than  an  oil 
ufed  for  anointing  different  parts  of  the  body  in  various  inten¬ 
tions. — The  materials  proper  for  compofing  liniments  are, 
oils,  balfams,  foap,  &c. 

LINLITHGOW,  a  borough,  the  county-town  of  Linlith- 
gowfhire.  It  has  a  fine  lake  on  the  north  fide,  abounding 
with  filh.  Here  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  one  of  their  noblcft 
palaces,  now  in  ruins  ;  but  here  is  ftill  fliown  the  room  in  which 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  born.  Linlithgow  is  16  miles  W.  of 
Edinburgh.  W.  Ion.  3.  34.  N.  lat.  56.  o. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE,  or  West  Lothian,  a  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  frith  of  Forth,  on  the  E. 
by  Edinburghlhire,  on  the  S.  W.  by  Lanerkfhire,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Stirlingfhire.  It  extends  near  20  miles  from  N.  E.  to 
S.  W.  and  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  12,  except  on  the  fliorc 
of  the  Forth 

LINNjEUS  (Sir  Charles),  a  celebrated  botanift  and 
natural  hiftorian,  was  born  on  May  24,  17,07,  in  a  village 
called  RoeJbuJt  in  Smaland,  where  his  father,  Nicolas  Linnwus, 


was  then  vicar,  but  afterwards  preferred  to  the  curacy  of 
Stcnbrohult.  We  are  told,  that  on  the  farm  where  Linn»u» 
was  born,  there  yet  (lands  a  large  lime-tree,  from  which  his 
anceftors  took  the  furnames  of  Tilia-nder,  LtindeTiU},  and  Lin* 
nan} ;  and  that  this  origin  of  furnames,  taken  trom  natural 
objects,  is  not  uncommon  in  Sweden. 

This  eminent  man,  whofe  talents  enabled  him  to  reform  the 
whole  fcience  of  natural  hiftory,  accumulated,  very  early  in¬ 
life,  fome  of  the  higheft  honours  that  await  the  moll  fueeeff- 
ful  proficients  in  medical  fcience  ;  fince  we  find  that  he  was 
made  profeffor  of  phyiic  and  botany,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Upfal.  at  the  age  of  34;  and  fix  years  afterwards,  phyficiair 
to  his  fovereign  the  late  king  Adolphus  ;  who  in  the  year  1753 
honoured  him  ftill  farther,  by  creating  him  knight  of  the  order 
of  the  Polar  Star.  His  honours  did  not  terminate  here :  for 
in  1757  he  was  ennobled;  and  in  1776  the  late  king  of 
Sweden  accepted  the  refignation  of  his  office,  and  rewarded 
his  declining  years  by  doubling  his  penfion,  and  by  a  liberal 
donation  of  landed  property  lettled  on  him  and  his  family. 

Dr.  Pultney,  in  his  “  General  View  of  the  Life  and  Writ-- 
ings  of  Linnaeus,”  fays,  it  is  probable  that  Linnaeus’s  talte  for 
the  ftudy  of  nature  was  caught  from  the  example  of  his 
father;  who,  as  he  has  himfelf  informed  us,  cultivated,  as  his 
firft  amufement,  a  garden  plentifully  ftored  with  plants. 
Young  Linnaeus  foon  became  acquainted  with  thefe,  as  welf 
as  with  the  indigenous  ones  of  his  neighbourhood.  Yet,  from 
the  ftraitnefs  of  his  father’s  income,  our  young  naturalift  was 
on  the  point  of  being  deftined  to  a  mechanical  employment : 
fortunately,  however,  this  defign  was  over-ruled.  In  171 7 
he  was  fent  to  fchool  at  Wexfio ;  where,  as  his  opportunities 
were  enlarged,  his  progrefs  in  all  his  favourite  purfuits  was 
proportionably  extended.  At  this  early  period  he  paid  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  branches  of  natural  hiftory,  particularly  to  the 
knowledge  of  infers. 

The  firft  part  of  his  academical  education  Linnaeus  received 
under  profeffor  Stobasus,  at  Lund,  in  Scania,  who  favoured 
his  inclinations  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory.  After  a  refi- 
dence  of  about  a  year,  he  removed  in  1728  to  Upfal.  Here 
he  foon  contracted  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  Artedi,  a  native  of 
the  province  of  Angermania,  who  had  already  been  four  years 
a  ftudent  in  that  univerfity,  and,  like  himfelf,  had  a  ftrong 
bent  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  in  general,  but  particularly 
to  ichthyology.  Soon  after  his  refidenceat  Upfal,  our  author 
was  alfo  happy  enough  to  obtain  the  favourof  feveral  gentle¬ 
men  of  eftablifhed  charadter  in  literature.  He  was  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  encouraged  in  the  purfuit  of  his  ftudies  by  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Olaus  Celfius,  at  that  time  profeffor  of 
divinity,  and  the  reftorer  of  natural  hiftory  in  Sweden;  who, 
being  (truck  with  the  diligence  of  Linnseus  in  deferibing  the 
plants  of  the  Upfal  garden,  and  his  extend /e  knowledge  of 
their  names,  not  only  patronized  him  in  a  general  way,  but 
admitted  him  to  his  hotife,  his  table,  and  his  library.  Under 
fuch  encouragement  it  is  not  ((range  that  our  author  made  a 
rapid  progrels  both  in  his  ftudies  and  the  efteern  of  the  pro- 
feffors  :  in  fadt,  we  have  a  very  ftriking  proof  of  his  merit  and 
attainments,  inafmuch  as  we  find,  that,  after  only  two  years 
refidence,  he  was  thought  fufficiently  qualified  to  give  ledtures 
occafionally  from  the  botanic  chair,  in  the  room  of  profeffor 
Rudbeck. 

In  the  year  1731  the  royal  academy  of  feiences  at  Upfal 
having  for  fome  time  meditated  the  defign  of  improving  the 
natural  hiftory  of  Sweden,  at  the  infiance  particularly  of  pro- 
feffors  Celfius  and  Rudbeck,  deputed  Linnaeus  to  mak-  the 
tour  of  Lapland,  with  the  foie  view  of  exploring  the  natural 
hiftory  of  that  ardtic  region  ;  to  which  undertaking,  his  re¬ 
putation,  already  high  as  a  naturalift,  and  the  ftre.ecth  .  ,  iA 
conftitution,  equally  recommended  him.  He  left  Uni, ft  ”, 
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1  jtli  of  May,  and  took  his  route  to  Gevalia  or  Gevels,  the 
principal  town  of  Geltriqia,  45  miles  diftant  from  Upfal. 
Hence  he  travelled  through  Helfingland  into  Mfedalpadia, 
•where  he  made  an  excurfion,  and  afcended  a  remarkable 
mountain,  before  he  reached  Hudwickfwald,  the  chief  town  of 
Helfirgland.  From  hence  he  went  through  Angermanland  to 
Hernofand,  a  fea-port  on  the  Bothnic  gulf,  70  miles  diftant 
from  Hudwicklwald.  When  he  had  proceeded  thus  far,  he 
found  it  proper  to  retard  his  journey,  as  the  fpririg  was  not 
fuffifciently  advanced  ;  and  took  this  opportunity  of  vifiting 
thofe  remarkable  caverns  on  the  fummit  of  mount  Skula, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

When  Linnaeus  arrived  atUrna,  in  Weft  Bothnia,  about  96 
-miles  from  Hernofand,  he  quitted  the  public  road,  and  took 
Iris  courfe  through  the  woods  -weft ward,  in  order  firft  to 
traverfe  the  moll  fouthern  parts  of  Lapland.  Being  now 
comeTo  the  country  that  was  more  particularly  the  objeft  of 
bis  inquiries,  equally  a  ft  ranger  to  the  language  and  to  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  without  any  affociate,  he  com¬ 
mitted  himfelf  to  the  hofpitality  of  the  inhabitants,  and  never 
failed  to  experience  it  fully.  He  fptaks  in  fevera!  places,  with 
-peculiar  fatisfadtion,  of  the  innocence  and  limplicity  of  their 
lives  and  their  freedom  from  difeafes.  In  this  excurfion  lie 
reached  the  mountains  towards  Norway  ;  and,  after  encoun¬ 
tering  great  hardflrips,  returned  into  Weft  Bothnia,  quite 
exhaufted  with  fatigue.  Our  traveller  next  vifited  Pitha  and 
Lula,  upon  the  gulf  of  Bothnia ;  from  which  latter  place  he 
took  again  a  weftern  route,  by  proceeding  up  the  river  of  that 
name,  and  vifited  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jockmock  in  Lula 
Lapland  or  Lap  Mark  :  thence  he  traveried  what  is  called  the 
Lapland  D'e/crt,  deftitute  of  all  villages,  cultivation,  roads,  or 
any  conveniences  ;  inhabited  only  by  a  few  draggling  people, 
originally  defeenaed  from  the  Finlanders,  and  who  fettled  in 
this  country  in  remote  ages,  beinsr  entirely  a  diftinCt  people 
from  the  Laplanders.  In  this  diftriCt  he  afcended  a  noted 
mountain  called  Wallevarl ;  in  fpeaking  of  which  be  has  given 
us  a  pleafant  relation  of  his  finding  a  fingular  and  beautiful 
new  plant  (Andromeda  tetragon  a )  when  travelling  within  the 
ardtic  circle,  with  the  fun  in  his  view  at  midnight,  in  fearch 
of  a  Lapland  hut.  From  hence  he  crofted  the  Lapland  Alps 
into  Finmark,  and  traverfed  the  fhores  of  the  north  fea  as  far 
as  Sallero. 

Thefe  journeys  from  Lula  and  Pitha  on  the  Bothnian  gulf, 
to  the  north  Ihore,  were  made  on  foot  ;  and  our  traveller  was 
attended  by  two  Laplanders,  one  his  interpreter,  and  the  other 
his  guide.  He  tells  us,  that  the  vigour  and  ftrength  of  thofe 
two  men,  both  old,  and  fufficiently  loaded  with  his  baggage, 
excited  his  admiration,  fince  they  appeared  quite  unhurt  by 
their  labour  ;  while  he  himfelf,  although  young  and  robuft, 
was  frequently  quite  exhaufted.  In  this  journey  he  was  wont 
to  deep  under  the  boat  with  which  they  forded  the  rivers,  as 
a  defence  againft  rain,  and  the  gnats,  which  in  the  Lapland 
fummer  are  not  lefs  teazing  than  in  the  torrid  zones.  In  de¬ 
scending  one  of  thefe  rivers,  he  narrowly  efcaped  perifhing  by 
the  overfetting  of  the  boat,  and  loft  many  of  the  natural  pro¬ 
ductions  which  he  had  collected. 

Linnaeus  thus  fpent  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer  in 
examining  this  arCtic  region,  and  thofe  mountains  on  which, 
four  years  afterwards,  the  French  philofophers  fecured  im¬ 
mortal  fame  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  At  length,  after  having 
fuffered  incredible  fatigues  and  hardftiips  in  climbing  precipices, 
pafling  rivers  in  miferable  boats,  fuffering  repeated  viciftitudes 
of  extreme  heat  atid  cold,  and  not  unfrequently  hunger  and 
thrift,  he  returned  to  Tornoa  in  September.  H,e  did  not  take 
the  fame  route  from  Tornoa  as  when  he  came  into  Lapland, 
having  determined  to  viiit  and  examine  the  country  on  the 
esftern  fide  of  the  Bothnian  gulf ;  his  firft  ftage,  therefore, 


was  to  Ula  in  Ealt  Bothnia ;  from  thence  to  Old  and  New 
Carleby,  84  miles  fouth  from  Ula.  He  continued  his  route 
through  Wafa,  Chriftianftadt,  and  Biorneburgh,  to  Abo,  a 
fmall  univerfity  in  Finland.  Winter  was  now  fettingin  apace; 
he  therefore  crofted  the  gulf  by  theifland  of  Aland,  and  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Upfal  in  November,  after  having  performed,  and  that 
moftly  on  foot,  a  journey  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude  in  extent, 
exclufively  of  thofe  deviations  which  fuch  a  defign  rendered 
neceflary. 

In  1733  he  vifited  and  examined  the  feveral  mines  in 
Sweden  ;  and  made  himfelf  fo  well  acquainted  with  mineralogy 
and  the  docimaftic  art,  that  we  find  he  was  fufficiently  qualified 
to  give  leCtures  on  thofe  iubjeCts  upon  his  return  to  the  univer¬ 
fity.  The  outlines  of  his  fyilem  on  mineralogy  appeared  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  Syjlema  Natures-,  but  he  did  not  exemplify 
the  whole  until  the  year  1768. 

In  the  year  1734  Linnaeus  was  fent  by  baron  Reuterholm 
governor  of  Dalecarlia,  with  feveral  other  naturalifts  in  that 
province,  to  inveftigate  the  natural  productions  of  that  part  of 
the  Swedifh  dominions  ;  and  it  was  in  this  journey  that  our 
author  firft  laid  the  plan  of  an  excellent  inftitution,  which  was 
afterwards  executed,  in  a  certain  degree  at  leaft,  by  himfelf,. 
with  the  afliftance  of  many  of  his  pupils,  and  the  refulc  pub- 
lifhed  under  the  title  of  Pan  Suecus,  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  Amaenitates  Academic 

After  the  completion  of  this  expedition,  it  appears  that 
Linnaeus  refidtd  for  a  time  at  Fahlun,  the  principal  tovvn  in 
Dalecarlia  ;  where  he  tells  us  that  he  taught  mineraloey  and 
the  docimaftic  art,  and  praCtifed  phyfic;  and  where  he  was 
very  hofpitably  treated  by  Dr.  More,  the  phyfician  of  the 
place.  It  alfo  appears,  that  he  contracted  at  this  time  .an  in¬ 
timacy  with  one  of  that  gentleman’s  daughters,  whom  he 
married  about  five  years  afterwards  upon  his  fettling  as  a  phyfi¬ 
cian  at  Stockholm.  In  this  journey  he  extended  his  travels 
quite  acrofs  the  DaLcarlian  Alps  into  Norway;  but  we  have 
no  particular  account  of  his  diicoveries  in  that  kingdom.  In 
1735  Linnaeus  travelled  over  many  other  parts  of  Sweden, 
fome  parts  of  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  fixed  in  Holland, 
where  he  chiefly  refided  until  his  return  to  Stockholm,  about 
the  year  1739.  1 735/  the  year  in  which  he  took  the  de¬ 

gree  of  M.  D.  he  publifhed  the  firft  Iketch  of  his  SjJlema- 
Natura,  in  a  very  compendious  way,  and  in  the  form  of  tables 
only,  in  12  pages  in  folio.  By  this  it  appears,  that  he  had  at 
a  very  early  period  of  his  life  (certainly  before  he  was  24  years 
old)  laid  the  bafis  of  that  great  ftruCture  which  he  afterwards 
raifed,  not  only  to  the  increafe  of  his  own  fame,  but  to  that  of 
natural  fcience. 

In  1736,  Linnaeus  came  into  England,  and  vifited  Dr. 
Dillenius,  the  late  learned  profeffbr  at  Oxford,  whom  he  juitly 
confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  botanifts  in  Europe.  He  men¬ 
tions  with  particular  refpeCt  the  civilities  he -received  from 
him,  and  the  privileges  he  gave-  him  of  infpetting  his  own  and 
the  Sherardian  collections  of  plants.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay,  that 
he  vifited  Dr.  Martyn,  Mr.  Rand,  and  Mr.  Miller,  and  that 
he  was  in  a  more  fingular  manner  indebted  to  the  friendftiip 
of  Dr.  Ifaac  Lawfon.  He  alfo  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
Ihip  with  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon,  which  was  reciprocally  increafed 
by  a  multitude  of  good  offices,  and  continued  to  the  laft  with¬ 
out  any  diminution.  Dr.  Boerhaave  had  furnifhed  him  with 
letters  to  our  great  naturalift  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ;  but,  it  is  with 
regret  that  we  mult  obferve,  they  did  not  procure  him  the  re¬ 
ception  which  the  warmth  of  his  recommendation  feemed  to 
claim. 

One  of  the  mod  agreeable  circumftances  that  happened  to 
Linnaeus  during  his  refidence  in  Holland,  arofe  from  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  Mr.  Clifford,  in  whofe  houfe  he  lived  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  time,  being  now  as  it  were  the  child  of  fortune  - 
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Exivi  f  atria  triginta  fcx  nummis  rnreis  dives — are  bis  own 
words.  With  Mr.  Clifford,  however,  he  enjoyed  pleafures 
and  privileges  fcarcely  at  that  time  to  be  met  with  elfewhere  in 
the  world ;  that  of  a  garden  excellently  ffored  with  the  fined 
exotics,  and  a  library  furnifhed  with  almoft  every  botanic 
author  of  note.  How  happy  he  found  himfelf  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  thofe  only  who  have  felt  the  fame  kind  of  ardour  can 
conceive.  Whilft  in  Holland,  our  author  was  recommended 
by  Boerhaave  to  fill  the  place,  then  vacant,  of  phyfician  to  the 
Hutch  fettlement  at  Surinam  ;  but  he  declined  it  on  account 
of  his  having  been  educated  in  fo  oppofite  a  climate. 

Befides  being  favoured  with  the  particular  patronage  and 
friendfhip  of  Boerhaave  and  Mr.  Clifford,  as  is  above  men¬ 
tioned,  our  author  had  alfo  the  pleafure  of  being  contemporary 
with,  and  of  reckoning  among  the  number  of  his  friends, 
many  other  learned  perfons  who  have  fince  proved  ornaments 
to  their  profeffion,  and  whofe  merit  has  mod  defervedly  raifed 
them  to  fame  and  honour.  Among  thefe  we  may  properly 
mention  Dr.  John  Burman,  profeffor  of  botany  at  Amder- 
dam,  whofe  name  and  family  are  well  known  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  and  to  whom  our  author  dedicated  his  Bibliotheca 
Botanica ,  having  been  greatly  aflided  in  compiling  that  w'ork 
by  the  free  accefs  he  had  to  that  gentleman’s  excellent  library  ; 
John  Frederick  Gronovius  of  Leyden,  editor  of  Clayton’s 
Flora  Virginica ,  and  who  very  early  adopted  Linnaeus’s  fydem ; 
Baron  Van  Swieten,  late  phyfician  to  the  Emprefs  Queen  ; 
Ifaac  Lawfon,  before  mentioned,  afterwards  one  of  the  phyfi- 
cians  to  the  Britiih  army,  who  died  much  legretccd  at  Oofter- 
hout  in  the  year  1747,  and  from  whom  Linnaeus  received 
fmgular  and  very  important  civilities ;  Kramer,  fince  well 
known  for  an  excellent  treatife  on  the  docimaftic  art  ;  Van 
Royen,  botanic  profeffor  at  Leyden;  Lieberkun  of  Berlin, 
famous  for  his  ikill  in  microfcopical  indruments  and  experi¬ 
ments.  To  thefe  may  be  added  alfo  the  names  of  Albinus  and 
Gaubius,  and  of  others,  were  it  requifite  to  fhow  that  our 
author’s  talents  had  very  early  rendered  him  confpicuous,  and 
gained  him  the  regard  of  all  thofe  who  cultivated  and  pa- 
tronifed  any  branch  of  medical  fcience,  and  to  which,  doubt- 
lefs,  the  fmgular  notice  with  which  Boerhaave  honoured  him 
did  not  a  little  contribute. 

Early  in  the  year  1738,  after  Linnaeus  had  left  Mr.  Clif¬ 
ford,  and,  as  it  fhould  feem,  when  he  refided  with  Van  Royen, 
he  had  a  long  and  dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs  ;  and  upon  his  re¬ 
covery  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  properly  enterlaihcd  by  the 
Juflieus,  at  that  time  the  firft  botanills  in  France.  The  op¬ 
portunity  this  gave  him  of  infpefting  the  Herbaria  of  Surian 
and  Tournefort,  and  thofe  of  the  above-named  gentlemen,  af- 
torded  him  great.  fatisfaCt  ion.  He  had  intended  to  have  gone 
from  thence  into  Germany,  to  vifit  I  udwig  and  the  celebrated 
Haller,  with  whom  he  was  in  clofe  corretpondence ;  but  he 
was  not  able  to  complete  this  part  of  his  intended  route,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  without  this  gratification. 

Our  author  did  not  fail  to  avail  himfelf  ot  every  advantage 
that  accefs  to  the  feveral  mufeuins  of  this  eountiy  afforded  him, 
in  every  branch  of  natural  hiftory  ;  and  the  number  and  im¬ 
portance  of  his  publications,  during  his  abfence  from  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  fuffieiently  demonftrate  that  fund  of  knowledge 
which  he  muff  have  imbibed  before,  and  no  lefs  teftify  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  application.  Thefe  were,  Syfiema  Natures,  Funda- 
menta  Botanica,  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  and  Genera  Plantarum, 
the  lad  of  which  is  jutlly  confidered  as  the  moff;  valuable  of  all 
the  works  of  this  celebrated  author  What  immenfe  applica^ 
tion  had  been  bedowed  upon  it,  the  reader  may  eafily  conceive, 
on  being  informed,  that  before  the  publication  of  the  fird  edition 
the  author  had  examined  the  charaClers  of  8000  flowers.  The 
lad  book  of  Linnaeus’s  cpmpofition,  publilhed  during  his  flay 
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in  Holland,  was  the  Clajfcs  Plantarum,  which  is  a  copious  II- 
ludration  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  Fundamenta. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1738,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  next,  our  author  fettled  as  a  phyfician  at  Stockholm ;  where 
he  feems  to  have  met  with  confiderable  oppofition,  and  was 
oppreffed  with  many  difficulties  j  but  all  of  thefe  at  length  he 
overcame,  and  got  into  extenfive  practice  ;  and  foon  after  his 
fettlement,  married  the  lady  before  fpoken  of.  By  the  intered 
ot  Count  Teflin,  who  was  afterwards  his  great  patron,  and 
even  procured  medals  to  be  druck  in  honour  of  him,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  phyfician  to  the  fleet,  and  a  ftipend  from 
the  citizens  for  giving  leCtures  in  botany.  And  what  at  thi3 
time  efpecially  was  highly  favourable  to  the  advancement  of 
his  character  and  fame,  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  his  abilities,  was  the  edablifhment  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  ;  of  which  Linnaeus  was  con- 
flituted  the  fird  prefident,  and  to  which  edablifhment  the  king 
granted  feveral  privileges,  particularly  that  of  free  podage  to 
al!  papers  directed  to  the  fecretary.  By  the  rules  of  the  aca¬ 
demy,  the  prefident  held  his  place  but  three  months.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  Linnaeus  made  his  Oratia  de  meniora - 
bilibus  in  Inf c Bis,  061-3,  1739;  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
excite  an  attention  and  inquiry  into  the  knowledge  of  infects, 
by  dffplaying  the  many  fingular  phenomena  that  occur  in  con¬ 
templating  the  nature  of  thofe  animals,  and  by  pointing  out,, 
in  a  variety  of  indances,  their  ufefulnefs  to  mankind  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  to  the  economy  of  nature  in  general. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  Linnaeus  appears  to  have 
had  his  eye  upon  the  botanic  and  medical  chair  at  Upfal,  at 
this  time  occupied  by  Rudbeck,  who  was  far  advanced  in  life. 
We  learn  indeed  that  he  was  fo  intent  on  purfuing  and  per¬ 
fecting  his  great  d-efigns  in  the  advancement  of  his  favourite 
fiudy  of  nature,  that  he  had  determined,  if  he  failed  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  profefiorfhip  at  Upfal,  to  accept  the  offer  that  had- 
been  made  to  him  by  Haller  of  filling  the  botanic  chair  at  Got¬ 
tingen.  However,  in  courfe  of  time,  he  obtained  his  with.  Jn 
the  year  1741,  upon  the  refig-nation  of  Roberg,  he  was  conftf- 
tuted  joint  profeffor  of  phyfic  and  phyfician  to  the  king  with. 
Rofen,  who  had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  on  the 
death  of  Rudbeck.  Thefe  two  colleagues  agreed  to  divide  the 
medical  departments  between  them  ;  and  th-eir  choice  was 
confirmed  by  the  univerfity.  Rofen  took  anatomy,  phyfiology, 
pathology,  and  the  therapeutic  part ;  Linnaeus,  natural  hif- 
tory,  botany,  materia  medica,  the  dietetic  part,  and  the  diag- 
nofis  morborum. 

During  the  interval  of  his  removal  from  Stockholm  to 
Upfal  in  confequence  of  this  appointment,  our  profeffor  was 
deputed  by  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  to  make  a  tour  to  the 
ifiands  of  Ocland  and  Gothland  in  the  Baltic,  attended  by  fix. 
ot  the  pupils,  commiflioned  to  make  fuch  inquiries  as  might 
lend  to  improve  agriculture  and  arts  in  the  kingdom,  to  which 
the  Swediffi  nation  had  for  fome  time  paid  a  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  The  reful t  of  this  journey  was- very  iucceisful,  and  proved, 
fully  fat  is  faftory  to  the  ltates,  and  was  afterwards  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  public.  On  his  return  he  entered  upon  the  pro- 
fefforfhip,  and  pn  nounced  before  the  univerfity  his  oration  De 
perrgrinationum  intra  pair/ am  neceffllgte,  -October  r 7,  1741  5 
in  which  he  forcibly  difplays  the  ufefulnefs  ot  fuch  excurfions, 
by  pointing  out  to  the  ffudents  that  valt  field  of  objeCts  which, 
their  country  held  out  to  their  cultivation,  whether  in  geogra¬ 
phy,  phyfics,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  or  economics,  and 
by  fhowing  the  benefit  that  mult  accrue  to  theinfefves  and  their 
country  as  rewards  to  their  diligence.  That  animated  fpirit 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  this  compofition,  renders  it 
one  of  the  moft  pleafing  and  inftruCtive  of  all  our  author's  pro¬ 
ductions. 
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Linnseus  wa*  now  fixed  in  the  fituation  that  was  the  belt 
adapted  to  his  character,  his  tafte,  and  abilities  ;  and  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  objeCt  of  his  ambition  and  centre  of  his 
hopes.  Soon  after  his  eftablifhmerV,  he  laboured  to  get  the 
academical  garden,  which  had  been  founded  in  1657,  put  on 
a  better  footing,  and  very  foon  effected  it;  procuring  alio  a 
houfe  to  be  built  for  the  refidence  of  the  profeflor.  The  whole 
had  been  in  ruin  ever  fince  the  fire  in  1702  ;  and  at  the  time 
Linnaeus  was  appointed  profeflor  of  botany,  the  garden  did  not 
contain  above  fifty  plants  that  were  exotic.  Lis  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  firft  botanifts  in  Europe  foon  fupplied  him  with 
great  variety.  He  received  Indian  plants  from  Jutfieu  of  !Jaris, 
and  from  Van  Royen  of  Leyden  ;  European  plants  from  Haller 
and  Ludwig;  American  plants  from  the  late  Mr.  Collinfon, 
Mr.  Catelby,  and  others  ;  and  variety  of  annuals  from  Dd- 
lenius :  in  ftiort,  how  much  the  garden  owed  to  his  diligence 
•and  care  in  a  few  years,  may  be  feen  by  the  catalogue  published 
Tinder  the  title  of  Hortus  Upfalicnfis,  ewbibens  plantas  txothcas 
Iborio  Upfalienfis  Academic -e  a  fefe  ( Linnceo)  illatas  ab  anna 
3742,  in  annum  1748,  additis,  differ  entiis  fynonymis ,  habit ationi- 
■bus,  hofpitiis,  rar'.orumque  deferiptionibus ,  ingratiam Jludiofee  ju- 
'ventutis  ;  Holm.  1748,  8vo,  p.  306.  tab.  3  -  By  this  cata¬ 
logue  it  appears,  that  the  profeflor  had  introduced  1 100  fpecies, 
exclulively  of  all  the  Swedifli  plants  and  of  varieties;  which 
latter,  in  ordinary  gardens,  amount  not  unfrequently  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number.  The  preface  contains  a  curious 
hiftory  of  the  climate  at  Upfal,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  leafons 
throughout  the  whole  year. 

From  the  time  that  Linnaeus  and  Rofen  were  appointed  pro- 
feflors  at  Upfal,  it  fhould  feem  that  the  credit  of  that  univer- 
flty,  as  a  fchool  of  phyfic,  had  been  increafing  :  numbers  of 
ftudents  reforted  thither  from  Germany,  attracted  by  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  thefe  two  able  men  ;  and  in  Sweden  itfelf  many  young 
men  were  invited  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  by  the  excellent  manner 
In  which  it  was  taught,  who  otherwife  would  have  engaged  in 
different  purfuits.  ' 

Whilft  Linnaeus  was  meditating  one  of  his  capital  perform¬ 
ances,  which  had  long  been  expedited  and  greatly  wiflied  for, 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  tedious  and  painful  fit  of  the  gout, 
which  left  him  in  a  very  weak  and  difpirited  ftate  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intelligence  that  his  friends  gave  of  him,  no¬ 
thing  was  thought  to  have  contributed  more  to  the  reftoration 
of  his  fpirits  than  the  feafon able  acquifition,  at  this  juncture, 
of  a  collection  of  rare  and  undeferibed  plants. 

The  fame  which  our  author  had  now  acquired  by  his  Syf- 
iema  Natures,  of  which  a  fixth  edition,  much  enlarged,  had 
been  publifhed  at  Stockholm  in  1748  in  8vo,  p.  232,  with 
*ight  tables  explanatory  of  the  claffes  and  orders  (and  which 
was  alfo.  republilhed  by  Gronovius  at  Leyden),  had  brought, 
as  it  were,  a  conflux  of  every  thing  rare  and  valuable  in  every 
branch  of  nature,  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  into  Sweden. 
The  king  and  queen  of  Sweden  had  their  feparate  collections 
of  rarities  ;  the  former  at  Ulrickfdahl  ;  the  latter,  very  rich  in 
exotic  infeCts  and  {hells,  procured  at  a  great  expence,  at  the 
palace  of  Drottningholm  ;  both  of  which  our  author  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  arranging  and  deferibing.  Befides  thefe,  the  mufeum 
of  the  royal  academy  of  Upfal  had  been  augmented  by  a  con- 
fiderable  donation  from  the  king,  whilft  hereditary  prince,  in 
1746:  by  another  from  Count  Gyllenborg  the  year  before; 
by  a  third  from  M.  Grill,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Stockholm. 

From  this  time  we  fee  the  profeflor  in  a  more  elevated  rank 
and  fituation  in  life.  His  reputation  had  already  procured 
him  honours  from  almoft  all  the  royal  focieties  in  Europe  : 
and  his  own  fovereign,  truly  fen  fib] e  of  his  merit,  and  greatly 
efteeming  h’*  character  and  abilities,  favoured  him  with  a 
mark  of  his  uiftinCtion  and  regard,  by  creating  him  a  knight 


of  the  polar  ftar,  It  was  no  longer  laudatur  ct  algct.  His 
emoluments  kept  pace  with  his  fame  and  honours  :  his  prac¬ 
tice  in  his  profeffion  became  lucrative ;  and  we  find  him  fooa 
after  poffefled  of  his  country-houfe  and  gardens  at  Hammarby, 
about  five  miles  from  Upfal.  He  had  moreover  received  one 
of  the  moft  flattering  teftimonies  of  the  extent  and  magnitude 
of  his  fame  that  perhaps  was  ever  fhown  to  any  literary  cha¬ 
racter,  the  ftate  of  the  nation  which  conferred  it,  with  all  its 
circumftances,  duly  confidered.  This  was  an  invitation  to 
Madrid  from  the  king  of  Spain,  there  to  prefide  as  a  natura- 
lift,  with  the  offer  of  an  annual  penfion  for  life  of  2000  piftoles, 
letters  of  nobility,  and  the  perfect  free  exercife  of  his  own  re¬ 
ligion  :  But,  after  the  moft  perfeCt  acknowledgments  of  the 
lingular  honour  done  him,  he  returned  for  anfwer,  ‘  that  if  he 
had  any  merits,  they  were  due  to  his  own  country.’ 

in  the  year  1755,  the  R°yal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stock¬ 
holm  honoured  our  profeflor  with,  one  of  the  firft  premiums, 
agreeably  to  the  will  of  Count  Sparree ;  who  had  decreed 
two  gold  medals,  of  ten  ducats  value  each,  to  be  annually 
given  by  the  academy  to  the  authors  of  filch  papers,  in  the 
preceding  year’s  Stockholm  ACT,  as  fhould  be  adjudged 
moft  ufeful  in  promoting  agriculture  particularly,  and  all 
branches  of  rural  economy.  This  medal  bore  on  one  fide  the 
arms  of  the  count,  with  this  motto,  Superjies  in  feientiis  amor 
Frcderici  Sparre.  Linnaeus  obtained  it  in  confequence  of  a 
paper  De  plantis  qua  Alpium  Sueciearum  indigenes,  mag-no 
rci  ceconornica  et  mcdicee  emolumento  fieri  pofiint ;  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  intention  was  to  recommend  thefe  plants,  as  adapted  to 
culture  in  Lapland.  This  paper  was  inferted  in  the  Stock¬ 
holm  Ads  for  1754,  Vol.  XV.  Linnaeus  alfo  obtained  the 
presmium  centum  aureorum,  propofed  by  the  Imperial  academy 
of  Sciences  at  Peterlburgh,  for  the  beft  paper  written  to  efla- 
blifh  or  difprove,  by  new  arguments,  the  dodrine  of  the  fexe.3 
of  plants.  It  was,  if  poflible,  an  additional  glory  to  Lin- 
nasus  to  have  merited  this  premium  from  the  Petevfburgh  aca¬ 
demy  ;  inafmuch  as  a  profeflor  of  that  fociety,  a  few  years 
before,  had  with  more  than  common  zeal,  although  with  a 
futility  like  that  of  the  other  antagonifts  of  our  author,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  overturn  the  whole  Linntean  fyftem  of  botany, 
by  attempting  to  fliow  that  the  dodrine  of  the  fexes  of  plants 
had  no  foundation  in  nature,  and  was  unfupportea  by  fads 
and  experiments. 

It  appears  that  Linnaeus,  upon  the  w'hole,  enjoyed  a  -good 
conftitution  ;  but  that  he  was  fometimes  feverely  afflided  with 
a  hemicrania,  and  was  not  exempted  from  the  gout.  About 
the  clofe  of  1776,  he  was  feized  with  an  apoplexy,  which  left 
him  paralytic  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  he 
fufftred  another  ftroke,  which  very  much  impaired  his  mental 
powers.  But  the  difeafe  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  caufe  of  his  death,  was  an  ulceration  of  the  urinary 
bladder  ;  of  which,  after  a  tedious  indifpofition,  he  died, 
January  11,  1778,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age — His  principal 
other  works,  befide  thofe  already  mentioned,  are,  The  Iter 
Oelandicum  ct  Gotlandicurru,  Iter  Scanicum,  Flora  Succica,  Fauna 
Suecica,  Materia  Medica,  Pbilofophia  Botanica,  Genera  Mor - 
borum,  different  papers  in  the  Alta  Upfalienfia,  and  the  Arnce- 
n  tates  Academics.  The  laft  of  this  great  man’s  treatifes  was 
the  ManiiJJa  Altera,  publifhed  in  1771  :  but  before  his  death 
he  had  finifhed  the  greateft  part  of  the  Mantififa  Tertia,  after¬ 
wards  completed  and  publiftitd  by  his  foil. 

To  the  lovers  of  feience  it  will  not  appear  ftrange,  nor  will 
it  be  unpleafant  to  hear,  that  uncommon  refpeCt  was  fhown  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  man.  We  are  told,  that  “  on  his 
death  a  general  mourning  took  place  at  Upfal,  and  that  his 
funeral  pr  eeflion  was  attended  by  the  whole  univerfity,  as  well 
profeffors  as  ftudents,  and  the  pall  fupported  by  fixteen  doCIors 
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of  phyfic,  all  of  whom  had  been  his  pupils.”  The  king  of 
Sweden,  after  the  death  of  Linnaeus,  ordered  a  medal  to  be 
llruck,  of  which  one  fide  exhibits  Linnaeus’s  bull  and  name, 
and  the  other  Cybele,  in  a  dejeCted  attitude,  holding  in  her 
left  hand  a  key,  and  furrounded  with  animals  and  growing 
plants  j  with  this  legend,  Ream  Indus  angit  amiffi-,  and  be¬ 
neath,  Poft  obitum  'Upfalice ,  die  x.  Jan.  m.dcc.lxxviii. 
Rege  jubente. — The  fame  generous  monarch  not  only  honoured 
the  Royal  \cademy  of  Sciences  with  his  prefence  when  Litj- 
naeus’s  commemoration  was  held  at  Stockholm,  but,  as  a  Hill 
higher  tribute,  in  his  fpeech  from  the  throne  to  the  aflembly  of 
the  Rates,  he  lamented  Sweden's  lots  by  his  death.  Nor  was 
Linnaeus  honoured  only  in  his  own  country.  The  late  worthy 
profeifor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Hope,  not  only  pro¬ 
nounced  an  eulogium  in  honour  of  him  before  his  lludents  at 
the  opening  of  his  leCtures  in  the  fpring  1778,  but  alio  laid 
the  foundation-ftone  of  a  monument  (which  he  afterwards 
ereCted)  to  his  memory,  in  the  botanic  garden  there  ;  which, 
while  it  perpetuates  the  name  and  merits  of  Linnaeus,  will  do 
honour  to  the  founder,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  prove  the  means 
of  railing  an  emulation  favourable  to  that  fcience  which  this 
illuftrious  Swede  fo  highly  dignified  and  improved. 

As  to  the  private  and  perfonal  character  of  this  illuftrious 
•philofopher :  His  ftature  was  diminutive  and  puny ;  his  head 
large,  and  its  hinder  part  very  high  ;  his  look  was  ardent, 
piercing,  and  apt  to  daunt  the  beholder ;  his  ear  not  fenfible 
to  mufic  ;  his  temper  quick,  but  ealily  appeafed. 

Nature  had,  in  an  eminent  manner,  been  liberal  in  the  en¬ 
dowments  of  his  mind.  He  feems  to  have  been  polfelfed 
of  a  lively  imagination,  corretted  however  by  a  ftrong  judg¬ 
ment,  and  guided  by  the  laws  of  fyftem.  Add  to  thefe,  the 
mod  retentive  memory,  and  unremitting  induftry,  and  the 
greateft  perfeverance  in  all  his  purfuits ;  as  is  evident  from 
that  continued  vigour  with  which  he  profecuted  the  defign, 
that  he  appears  to  have  formed  fo  early  in  life,  of  totally 
reforming  and  fabricating  anew  the  whole  fcience  of  natural 
hiftory ;  and  this  fabric  he  railed,  and  gave  to  it  a  degree 
of  perfection  uaknown  before ;  and  had  moreover  the  uncom¬ 
mon  felicity  of  living  to  fee  his  own  ftruiture  rife  above  all 
others,  notwithftanding  every  difeouragement  its  author  at 
firft  laboured  under,  and  the  oppofition  it  afterwards  met  with. 
Neither  has  any  writer  more  cautioully  avoided  that  common 
error  of  building  his  own  fame  on  the  ruin  of  another  man’s. 
He  every  where  acknowledged  the  feveral  merits  of  each  author’s 
fyftem ;  and  no  man  appears  to  have  been  more  fenfible  of  the 
partial  defedts  of  his  own.  Thofe  anomalies  which  had  prin¬ 
cipally  been  the  objects  of  criticilm,  he  well  knew  every  arti¬ 
ficial  arrangement  mull  abound  with;  and  having  laid  it  down 
as  a  firm  maxim,  that  every  fyftem  mull  finally  reft  on  its 
.intrinlic  merit,  he  willingly  commits  his  own  to  the  judgment 
of  pofterity.  Perhaps  there  is  no  circumftance  of  Linnaeus’s 
life  which  (hows  him  in  a  more  dignified  light  than  his  conduit 
towards  his  opponents.  Dilavowing  controverfy,  and  juftly 
confidering  it  as  an  unimportant  and  fruitlefs  facrifice  of 
time,  he  never  replied  to  any,  numerous  as  they  were  at  one 
fcafon. 

To  all  who  fee  the  aid  this  extraordinary  man  has  brought 
to  natural  fcience,  his  talents  mull  appear  in  a  very  illuftrious 
point  of  view ;  but  more  efpecially  to  thofe  who,  from  fimi- 
larity  of  talte,  are  qualified  to  fee  more  diftinitly  the  vaft 
extent  of  his  original  defign,  the  greatnefs  of  his  labour,  and 
the  elaborate  execution  he  has  given  to  the  whole.  He  had  a 
happy  command  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  is  alone  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  fcience ;  and  no  man  ever  applied  it  more  fucceff- 
fully  to  his  purpofes,  or  gave  to  defeription  fuch  copioufnefs, 
united  with  that  precifion  and  concifenefs  which  fo  eminently 
charadterife  his  writings. 


The  ardour  of  Linnaeus’s  inclinations  to  the  ftudy  of  nature, 
from  his  earlieft  years,  and  that  uncommon  application  which 
he  bellowed  upon  it,  gave  him  a  moll  comprehenlive  view  both 
of  its  pleafures  and  ufefulnefs,  at  the- fame  time  that  it  opened 
to  him  a  wide  field  hitherto  but  little  cultivated,  efpecially  in 
his  own  country.  Hence  he  was  early  led  to  regret,  th .it  the 
ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  as  a  public  inftitution,  had  not  made 
its  way  into  the  univerfities ;  in  many  of  which,  logical  depu¬ 
tations  and  metaphyfical  theories  had  too  long  prevailed,  to  the 
exclulion  of  more  ufeful  fcience.  Availing  himfelf  therefore 
of  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  a  large  fhare  of  elo¬ 
quence,  and  an  animated  ftyle,  he  never  failed  to  difplay,  in  a 
lively  and  convincing  manner,  the  relation  this  ftudy  hath  to 
the  public  good;  to  incite  the  great  to  countenance  and  proteft 
it ;  to  encourage  and  allure  youth  into  its  purfuits,  by  opening 
its  manifold  fources  of  plealiire  to  their  view,  and  Ihowing 
them  how  greatly  this  agreeable  employment  would  add,  in  a 
variety  of  inllances,  both  to  their  comfort  and  emolument. 
His  extenfive  view  of  natural  hiftory,  as  connected  with  almoft 
all  the  arts  of  life,  did  not  allow  him  to  confine  ihefe  motives 
and  incitements  to  thofe  only  who  were  defigned  for  the  practice 
of  phyfic.  He  alfo  laboured  to  infpire  the  great  and  opulent 
with  a  tafte  for  this  ftudy  ;  and  wifhed  particularly  that  fuch 
as  were  devoted  to  an  ecclefiaftic  life  Ihould  fhare  a  portion 
of  natural  fcience;  not  only  as  a  means  of  fweetening  their 
rural  fituation,  confined  as  many  are,  perpetually  to  a  country 
refidence,  but  as  what  would  almoft  inevitably  lead,  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  inllances,  to  difeoveries  which  only  fuch  fituations 
could  give  rife  to,  and  which  the  learned  in  great  cities  could 
have  no  opportunities  to  make.  Not  to  add,  that  the  mutual 
communication  and  enlargement  of  this  kind  of  knowledge 
among  people  of  equal  rank  in  a  country  fituation,  mull  prove 
one  of  the  ftrongeli  bonds  of  union  and  friendfhip,  and  con¬ 
tribute,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  ufual  perifhing  amufe- 
ments  of  the  age,  to  the  pleafures  and  advantage  of  fociety. 

Linnaeus  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  in  an 
uncommon  degree.  Natural  hiftory  raifed  itfelf  in  Sweden, 
under  his  culture,  to  a  Hate  of  perfection  unknown  elfewhere; 
and  was  from  thence  difteminated  through  all  Europe.  His 
pupils  difperfed  themfelves  all  over  the  globe ;  and,  with  their 
mailer’s  fame,  extended  both  fcience  and  their  own.  More 
than  this,  he  lived  to  fee  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  eftablilh 
feveral  public  inftitutions  in  favour  of  this  ftudy,  and  even 
profeflorlhips  eftablilhed  in  divers  univerfities  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  which  do  honour  to  their  founders  and  patrons,  and 
which  have  excited  a  curiofity  for  the  fcience,  and  a  fenfe  of 
its  worth,  that  cannot  fail  to  further  its  progrefs,  and  in  time 
raife  it  to  that  rank  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold  among  the  pur¬ 
fuits  of  mankind. 

LINNET,  in  ornithology.  See  Fringilla.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  of  this  bird,  that  when  it  builds  in  hedges,  and  when  in 
furze-bufhes,  on  heaths,  in  both  which  places  the  nefts  are  very 
common,  they  are  made  of  very  different  materials.  When 
they  build  in  hedges,  they  ufe  the  (lender  filaments  of  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  the  down  of  feathers  and  thiltles;  but  when  they 
build  on  heaths,  they  ufe  mofs  principally  for  the  outer  part, 
finilhing  it  within  with  fuch  things  as  the  place  will  afford. 
Thefe  birds  will  have  young  ones  three  or  four  times  a-year, 
efpecially  if  they  are  taken  away  before  they  are  able  to  leave 
the  nefts. 

When  linnets  are  to  be  taught  to  whiftle  tunes,  or  to  imitate 
the  notes  of  any  other  bird,  they  mult  be  taken  from  the  old 
one  when  they  are  not  above  four  days  old ;  for  at  this  time 
they  have  no  idea  of  the  note  of  the  old  ones,  and  will  be 
readily  taught  to  modulate  their  voice  like  any  thing  that  is 
molt  familiar  to  their  ears,  and  within  the  compafs  of  their 
throats.  More  care  is  required  in  feeding  them  when  taken 
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thus  young,  than  when  they  are  left  in  the  neft  till  nearly 
fledged  ;  but  they  will  be  reared  very  well  upon  a  food  half 
bread  and  half  rapefeed  boiled  and  bruifed  :  this  mull  be  given 
them  feveral  times  a  day.  It  mud  be  made  frefh  every  day, 
and  given  them  fufficiently  moift,  but  not  in  the  extreme.  If 
it  be  in  the  leal!  four,  it  gripes  and  kills  them;  and  if  too  ftiff, 

it  is  as  mifehievous  by  binding  them  up. - They  muft  be 

hung  up  as  foon  as  taken  from  the  nefl,  under  the  bird  whofe 
note  they  are  intended  to  learn  ;  or,  if  they  are  to  be  taught 
to  whiftle  tunes,  it  muft  be  done  by  giving  them  leflons  at  the 
time  of  feeding ;  for  they  will  profit  more,  while  young,  in  a 
few  days,  than  in  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  will  take  in  the 
whole  method  of  their  notes  before  they  are  able  to  crack  hard 
ieeds.  Some  have  attempted  to  learn  them  to  fpeak  in  the 
manner  of  the  parrot  or  other  birds;  and  they  will  arrive  at 
fome  fort  of  perfeftion  in  it,  with  great  pains. 

LINSEED,  the  feed  of  the  plant  linum.  Linfeed  fteeped 
and  bruifed  in  water  gives  it  very  foon  a  thick  mucilaginous 
nature,  and  communicates  much  of  its  emollient  virtue  to  it. 
See  Linum. 

LINT.  See  Flax,  Linen,  and  Linum. 

Lint,  in  furgery,  is  the  ferapings  of  fine  linen,  ufed  by 
furgeons  in  drefting  wounds.  Lint  made  up  in  an  oval  or 
orbicular  form  is  called  a  pledgit-,  if  in  a  cylindrical  form,  or 
in  fliape  of  a  date,  or  olive  ftone,  it  is  called  a  dojjil.  Lint  is 
required  for  many  purpofes ;  as,  x.  To  ftop  blood  in  frefh 
wounds,  by  clofing  them  up  and  laying  on  fome  dry  lint  before 
the  application  of  a  bandage  :  though,  if  feraped  lint  be  not 
at  hand,  a  piece  of  fine  linen  may  be  torn  into  fmall  rags,  and 
ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  A  tight  bandage  applied  over  all 
is  of  the  greateft  importance.  2.  To  granulate  or  heal  wounds  ; 
to  which  end  lint  is  occafionally  fpread  with  fome  digeftive 
ointment,  balfam,  or  vulnerary  liquor.  3.  In  drying  up 
wounds  and  ulcers,  and  forwarding  the  formation' of  a  cicatrix. 
4.  In  keeping  the  lips  of  wounds  or  abfeeffes  at  a  proper 
diftance,  that  they  may  not  haftily  unite  before  the  bottom  is 
well  digeited.  5.  Lint  is  highly  neceffary  to  preferve  wounds 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air. — Surgeons  of  former  ages  formed 
compieffes  of  fponge,  wool,  feathers,  or  cotton  ;  but  lint  is 
far  preferable  to  all  thefe,  and  is  at  prefent  univerfally  ufed. 

L1NTERNUM,  or  Literum,  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of 
Campania,  fttuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clanius,  which  is  alfo 
called  Liiurnus,  between  Cumae  and  Yulturnum.  It  received 
a  Roman  colony  at  the  fame  time  with  Puteoli  and  Vulturnum; 
was  improved  and  enlarged  by  Auguftus ;  afterwards  forfeited 
its  right  of  coionyfhip,  and  became  a  prefefture.  Hither 
Scipio  Africanns  the  elder  retired  from  the  mean  envy  of  his 
ungrateful  countrymen;  and  here  he  died,  and  was  buried: 
though  this  laft  is  uncertain,  he  having  a  monument  both  here 
and  at  Rome.  No  veftige  of  the  place  now  remains. 

LINTSTOCK,  in  military  affairs,  a  wooden  ftaff  about 
three  feet  long,  having  a  {harp  point  in  one  end  and  a  fort  of 
fork  or  crotch  on  the  other;  the  latter  of  which  ferves  to  con¬ 
tain  a  lighted  match,  and  by  the  former  the  lintftock  is  occa- 
ftonally  ftuck  in  the  ground,  or  m  the  deck  of  a  ftiip  during 
an  engagement.  It  is  very  frequently  ufed  in  fmall  veffels, 
where  there  is  commonly  one  fixed  between  every  two  guns, 
by  which  the  match  is  always  kept  dry,  and  ready  for 
firing. 

LINTZ,  a  very  handfome  town  of  Germany,  and  capital 
of  Upper  Auftria,  with  two  fortified  caftles ;  the  one  upon  a 
hill,  the  other  below  it.  Here  is  a  hall  in  which  the  ftates 
aftemble,  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  a  manufacture  of  gun¬ 
powder,  and  feveral  other  articles.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1741,  hut  the  Auftrians  retook  it  in  the  following  year. 
E.  Ion.  14.  33.  N.  lat.  48.  16. 

Lints,  a,  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower 


Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Cologne,  fubjeCt  to  that  eleCtor. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Rhine,  in  E.  Ion.  7.  j.  N.  lat, 

5°-  3 1. 

LINUM,  flax;  a  genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belong* 
ing  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  14th  order,  Grumalcs.  The  calyx 
is  pentaphyllous ;  the  petals  are  five,  the  capfule  is  quinque- 
valved  and  decemlocular  ;  and  the  feeds  are  folitary. 

The  fpecies  are,  1.  The  ufitatJJimUm,  or  common  annual 
flax,  hath  a  taper  fibrous  root ;  upright,  fiender,  unbranched 
ftalks  two  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  garnifhed  with  narrow,  fpear- 
fhaped,  alternate  grey-coloured  leaves ;  and  the  ftalks  divided 
into  footftalks  at  top,  terminated  by  fmall  blue  crenated  flowers 
in  June  and  July;  fucceeded  by  large  round  capfules-  of  ten 
cells,  containing  each  one  feed.  2.  The  perenne,  or  perennial 
Siberian  flax,  hath  a  fibrous  perennial  root,  fending  up  feveral 
upright,  ftrong,  annual  ftalks,  branching  four  or  five  feet 
high  j  garnifhed  with  fmall  narrow,  lpear-fhaped,  alternate 
leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour;  and  ferminated  bv  umbellate 
clufters  of  large  blue  flowers  in  June,  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
autumn.  3.  The  catharticum,  or  purging  flax,  with  leaves 
oppofite  and  lanceolate ;  the  ftem  bifurcated,  and  the  corolka 
acute.  This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  not  above  four  or  five 
inches  high ;  found  wild  upon  chalky  hills  and  in  dry  pleafure- 
grounds.  There  are  18  other  fpecies. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  according  to  the 
directions  given  under  the  article  Flax.  The  fecond  fort  is 
raifed  from  feed  in  a  bed  or  border  of  common  garden-earth, 
in  fhallow  drills  fix  inches  afunder;  and  when  the  plants  are 
two  or  three  inches  high,  thin  them  to  the  fame  diftance;  and 
in  autumn  plant  them  out  where  they  are  wanted. 

The  firft  fpecies  may  juftly  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom1 ;  as  from  tire 
bark  of  its  ftalks  is  manufactured-  the  lint  or  flax  for  making 
all  forts  of  linen-cloth  ;  from  the  rags  of  the  linen  is  made 
paper;  and  from  the  feeds  is  exprefied  the  linfeed  oil  fo  ufeful 
in  painting  and  other  trades.  The  feeds  themfelves  are  efteemed 
an  excellent  emollient  and  anodyne  :  they  are  ufed  externally 
in  cataplafms,  to  afluage  the  pain  of  inflamed  tumors;  in¬ 
ternally,  a  flight  infufion  of  linfeed,  by  way  of  tea,  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  coughs  as  an  excellent  pe.Ctoral,  and  of  great  fervice 
in  pleurifies,  nephritic  complaints,  and  fuppreflions  of  urine. 
The  virtue  of  the  third  fpecies  is  exprefled  in  its  title:  an  in- 
fufion  in  water  or  whey  of  a  handful  of  the  frefh  leaves,  or  a. 
dram  of  them  in  fuuftance  when  dried,  are  faid.to  purge  with¬ 
out  inconvenience. 

LINUS,  in  clafiical  hiftory,  a  native  of  Colchis,  cotempo¬ 
rary  with  Orpheus,  and  one  of  the  molt  ancient  poets  and 
rnufleians.  of  Greece.  It  is  impofliblc,.  at  this  diftance  of 
time,  to  difeover  whether  Linus  was  the  difciple  of  Orpheus-, 
or  Orpheus  of  Linus.  The  majority,  however,  feem  to  decide 
this  queftion  in  favour  of  Linus.  According  to  archbilhop 
Ufher,  he  flourilhed  about  12  So  B.  C.  and  he  is  mentioned 
by  Eafebius  among  the  poets  who  wrote  before  the  time  of 
Mofes.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  from  Dionyfius  of  Mi-tylene 
the  hiftorian,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Cicero,  that  Linas 
was  the  firft  among  the.  Greeks  who  invented  verfes  and  malic, . 
as  Cadmus  firft  taught  them  the  ufe  of  letters.  The  fame 
writer  like  wife  attributes  to  him  an  account  of  the  exploits  of 
the  firft  Bacchus,  and  a  treatife  upon  Greek  mythology',  writ¬ 
ten  in  Pelafgian  characters,  which  were  alfo  thofe  ufed  by  Or¬ 
pheus,  and  by  Pronapides  the  preceptor  of  Homer.  Diodorus 
fays  that  he  added  the  firing  Jichanos  to  the  Mercurian  lyre  ; 
and  afcribes  to  him  the  invention  of  rhime  and  melody  ;  which 
Suidas,  who  regards  him  as  the  moft  ancient  of  lyric  _poeis, 
confirms.  Mr.  Marpurg  tells  us,  that  Linus  invented  cat-gut 
firings  for  the  ufe  of  the  lyre,  which,  before  his  time,  v.as 
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only  ftrung  with  thongs  of  leather,  or  with  different  threads 
of  flax  itrutig  together.  He  is  faid  by  many  writers  to  have 
had  feveral  difciples  of  great  renown  ;  among  whom  were  Her¬ 
cules,  Thamyris,  and,  according  to  fome,  Orpheus. — Hercules, 
fays  Diodorus,  in  learning  from  Linus  to  play  upon  the  lyre, 
being  extremely  dull  and  obftinate,  provoked  his  mafter  to 
ftrike  him  ;  which  fo  enraged  the  young  hero,  that,  inftantly 
feizing  the  lyre  of  the  mufieian,  he  beat  out  his  brains  with 
his  own  inftrument. 

LION,  in  zoology.  See  Felis. 

LIONCELLES,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  for  feveral  lions 
borne  in  the  fame  coat  of  arms. 

LIOTARD,  called  the  Turk ,  an  eminent  painter,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1702,  and  by  his  father  was  defigued  for  a 
merchant ;  but,  by  the  perfection  of  his  friends,  who  obferved 
the  genius  of  the  young  man,  he  was  permitted  to  give  himfelf 
up  to  the  art  of  painting.  H^went  to  Paris  in  1725,  and  in 
1738  accompanied  the  marquis  dc  Puifieux  to  Rome,  who  was 
going  am.baflador  to  Naples.  At  Rome  he  was  taken  notice 
of  by  the  earls  of  Sandwich  and  Befborough,  then  lord  Dan- 
cannon,  who  engaged  Liotard  to  go  with  them  on  a  voyage 
to  Conllantinople.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
late  lord  Edgccumbe,  and  Sir  Everard  Favvkentr,  our  am- 
baffador,  who  perfuaded  him  to  come  to  England,  where  he 
Raid  two  years.  In  his  journey  to  the  Levant  he  had  adopted 
the  eaftern  habit,  and  wore  it  here  tvith  a  very  long  beard.  It 
contributed  much  to  the  portraits  of  himfelf,  and  fome  thought 
to  draw'  cuftomers;  but  he  w'as  really  a  painter  of  uncommon 
merit.  After  his  return  to  the  continent,  he  married  a  young 
wife,  and  facri freed  his  beard  to  Hymen.  Fie  came  again  to 
England  in  1772,  and  brought  a  collection  of  pictures  of  dif¬ 
ferent  mailers,  which  he  fold  by  auCtion,  and  fome  pieces  of 
glafs,  painted  by  himfelf,  with  furprifmg  effedl  of  light  and 
fhade,  but  a  mere  curiofity,  as  it  was  neceflarv  to  darken  the 
room  before  they  could  be  feen  to  advantage  ;  he  affixed,  too, 
as  ufual,  extravagant  prices  to  them.  He  ftaid  here  about 
two  years,  as  in  his  former  journey.  He  has  engraved  fome 
Turkifh  portraits,  one  of  the  emprtfs  queen  and  the  elded 
arch-duchcfs  in  Turkifh  habits,  and  the  heads  of  the  emper  or 
and  emprefs.  He  parnted  admirably  well  in  miniature  ;  and 
finely  in  enamel,  though  he  feldom  praftifed  it.  But  he  is 
bed  known  by  his  works  in  crayons.  His  likenefies  were  as 
exaft  as  pofitblc,  and  too  like  to  pleafe  thofe  who  fat  to  him  ; 
thus  he  had  great  buftnefs  the  firfl  year,  and  very  little  the 
fecond.  Devoid  of  imagination,  and  one  would  think  of  me¬ 
mory',  he  could  render  nothing  but  what  he  faw  before  his 
eyes.  Freckles,  marks  of  the  fmall-pox,  every  thing  found 
its  place  ;  not  fo  much  from  fidelity,  as  becaufe  he  could  not 
conceive  the  abfence  of  any  thing  that  appeared  to  him.  Truth 
prevailed  in  all  his  w'orks,  grace  in  very  few  or  none.  Nor 
was  there  any  eafe  in  his  out-line  ;  but  the  ftiffnefs  of  a  bud 
in  all  Ins  portraits.  Walpole. 

LIP,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

Hare  Lip,  a  diforder  in  which  the  upper  lip  is  in  a  manner 
flit  or  divided,  fo  as  to  rcfemble  the  upper  lip  of  a  hare,  whence 
the  name.  See  Surgery. 

LIPARA,  (anc.  geog.),  the  principal  of  the  iflands  called 
jEolia,  iituated  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  with  a  cognominal 
town,  fo  powerful  as  to  have  a  fleet,  and  the  other  iflands  in 
fubjeftion  to  it.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  was  fa¬ 
mous  for  excellent  harbours  and  medicinal  waters.  Fie  in¬ 
forms  its  alfo,  that  it  fuddenly  emerged  from  the  lea  about 
the  time  of  Hannibal's  death.  The  name  is  Punic,  according 
to  Bochart :  and  given  it,  becaufe,  being  a  volcano,  it  (hone 
in  the  night.  It  is  now  called  Lipari,  and  gives  name  to  nine 
others  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  viz.  Stromboli,  Pare,  Rotto, 
Panaria,  Saline,  Volcano,  Fenicufu,  Alicor,  and  Uilica.  Thefe 
Vol.  V. 


arc  called,  in  general,  the  Lipari  IJlancJs.  Some  of  thefe  are  adlive 
volcanoes  at  prefent,  though  Lipari  is  not.  It  is  about  15 
miles  in  circumference  j  and  abounds  in  corn,  figs,  and  grapes  ; 
bitumen,  fulphur,  alum,  and  mineral  waters. 

LIPART,  the  largeit,  rnoft  fertile,  and  populous  of  the 
Lipari  iflands,  about  13  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  ancients  ;  and,  by  the  defeription  of  Arif- 
totle,  it  appears  to  have  been  conlidered  by  the  failors  in  his 
time,  what  Strombolo  is  in  ours,  as  a  lighthoufe,  as  its  fires 
were  never  extinguifhed.  It  has  not  fullered  from  fubterra- 
neous  fires  for  ages  pall,  though  it  every  where  bears  the  marks 
of  its  former  {late.  I  he  form  of  this  ifland  is  very  irrdgular; 
and  in  this  volcanic  fpot  fuch  a  number  of  fpiracles  have  been 
opened,  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  confounded  with 
each  other.  It  abounds  with  the  currant  grape  ;  cotton  alfo 
grows  here,  and  great  quantities  of  pumice  are  gathered. 

Lipari,  an  ancient  town,  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Lipari, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  was  ruined  in  1544  by  Barbarofla, 
who  carried  the  inhabitants  into  flavery,  and  demolifhed  the 
place  ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  the  exportation  of  the 
produfts  of  the  ifland  ;  but  the  chief  neceflaries  of  life  are 
imported  from  Sicily.  This  town  has  a  garrifon,  and  Hands 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland.  E.  Ion.  17.  30.  N.  lat.  38.  35. 

Litari  IJIands,  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  lie  to 
the  north  of  Sicily,  and  formerly'  called  iEolian  iflands.  They 
are  1 2  in  number  ;  and  nearly  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  their 
fize  ;  namely,  Lipari,  Strombolo,  Volcano,  Salini,  Felicudi, 
Alicudi,  Panari,  Volcanello,  Vachelufe,  Lifca,  Dattolo,  and 
Tila  Navi.  They  are  fubjedl  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
bring  in  a  good  revenue.  They  produce  great  quantities  of 
alum,  fulphur,  nitre,  cinnabar,  and  moft  kinds  of  fruits,  par¬ 
ticularly  raifins,  currants,  and  figs  in  great  perfection.  Seme 
of  their  wines  are  much  efteemed  ;  particularly  the  Malvafia, 
well  known  all  over  Europe.  Thefe  iflands  are  of  volcanic 
origin.  See  Strombolo,  Volcano,  5cc. 

LIPOTHYMIA,  Syncope,  or  F'ainting,  may  arife  from 
feveral  caufes ;  a3  too  violent  exercife,  fupprefilon  of  the  menr 
fes  or  other  accuftomed  evacuations,  &c. 

L1PPA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  with  a  cattle.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Turks  in  1552  ;  by  the  Impciialifts  in  1688  ;  and  by 
the  Turks  again  in  1691  ;  who  abandoned  it  in  1697,  after 
having  demolifhed  the  fortifications.  It  is  feated  on  a  moun¬ 
tain,  in  E.  Ion.  21.  55.  N.  lat.  36.  5. 

LIPPE,  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fame  name  in 
Germany',  and  the  circle  of  Weflphalia.  It  is  feated  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  njime,  and  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  th'e 
principal  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Lippe.  It  is  now  in  the 
pofleffion  of  the  king  of  Pruflln,  and  carries  on  a  good  trade 
in  preparing  timber  for  building  vifi’els  on  the  Rhine,  with 
which  it  has  a  communication  by  the  river  Lippe.  The 
country  round  it  is  unuholfome  and  m  drift  y.  E.  Ion.  8.  12. 
N.  lat.  51.  43. 

LIPPI  (Lorenzo),  a  painter  of  hillory  and  portraits, 
was  born  in  ihcfi,  and  learned  the  principles  of  painting  from 
Matteo  Rofelli.  FTe  had  an  exquifite  genius  for  mu  fie  and 
poetry,  as  well  as  for  painting  ;  and  in  the  latter,  his  profi¬ 
ciency  was  fo  great,  that  fome  of  his  compofitions  in  the  liif- 
torical  ftyle  were  taken  for  thofe"  cf  Rofelli.  However,  grow¬ 
ing  at  la  ft  diflatisfied  with  the  manner  of  that  mailer,  he 
chofe  the  manner  of  Santi  di  Titi,  who  was  excellent  both  in 
defigu  and  invention,  and  appeared  to  have  more  of  fimple 
nature  and  truth  in  his  cotnpofuior.s  than  any  other  artift  of 
that  time.  At  Florence,  Lippi  painted  many  grand  defigns 
for  the  chapels  and  convents,  by  which  he  enlarged  his  repu¬ 
tation  ;  and  at  the  court  of  Infpruck,  he  painted  a  great 
number  of  portraits  of  the  full  nobility,  which  were  defcvvedly 
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■admired.  Yet,  although  lie  was  fond  of  imitating  fimple  na¬ 
ture  without  any  embchifnments  from  invention,  h  s  works  are 
held;  in  the  higheft  eiletm  for  the  graceful  airs  of  the  heads, 
for  the  eorredlnefs  of  his  outline,  and  for  the  elegant  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  figures.  He  died  in  1 664. 

LIPSIUS  f  Justus),  a  learned  critic,  was  born  at  Tfch, 
a  fmall  village  near  Bruffels,  in  1947.  After  having  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in  polite  literature,  he  became  Jecretary  to 
cardinal  de  Granvellan  at  Rome,  where  the  bed  libraries  were 
open  to  him  ;  and  he  Ipent  much  labour  in  collating  the  MSS. 
of  ancient  authors.  He  lived  13  years  at  Leyden,  during 
which  he  compoled  and  pnblifhed  what  he  eAeemed  his  belt 
works  ;  but  fettled  at  Louvain,  where  be  taught  polite  lite¬ 
rature  with  great  reputation.  Ke  was  remarkable  for  unftea- 
dinefs  in  religion,  fluctuating  often  between  the  ProttAants 
and  Papifts  ;  but  he  became  finally  a  bigoted  catholic.  He 
died  at  Louvain  in  1606  ;  and  Ids  works  are  collected  in  fix 
volumes  folio. 

LIQUEFACTION,  an  operation  by  which  a  folid  body  is 
reduced  into  a  liquid  ;  or  the  adtion  of  fire  or  heat  on  fat  and 
other  fufible  bodies,  which  puts  their  parts  into  a  mutual  in- 
-teAine  motion. — The  liquefaction  of  wax,  ike.  is  performed 
by  a  moderate  heat ;  that  of  fal  tartari,  by  the  mere  moilture 
of  the  air.  All  falts  liquefy  ;  fand,  mixed  with  alkalis,  be¬ 
comes  liquefied  by  a  reverberatory  fire,  in  the  making  of  glefs. 
In  fpeaking  of  metals,  inftead  of  liquefaCtion,  we  ordinarily 
ufe  the  word  fufton. 

LIQUID,  a  body  which  has  the  property  of  fluidity  ; 
and,  belides  that,  a  peculiar  quality  of  wetting  other  bodies 
immerged  in  it,  arifing  from  fome  configuration  of  its  particles, 
which  difpofes  them  to  adhere  to  the  furfaces  of  bodies  con¬ 
tiguous  to  them.  See  Fluid. 
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Liquid,  among  grammarians,  is  a  name  applied  to  certain 
eonfonants  oppofed  to  mutes.  Thus  1,  m,  n,  and  r,  are 
liquids. 

LIQUIDAMBAR,  Sv/bet-gum-trle,  in  botany  :  a 
genus  of  the  polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoccia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
ef  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  male  calyx  is  common, 
and  triphyllous  ;  there  is  no  corolla,  but  numerous  filaments; 
the  female  calyces  are  collefted  into  a  fpherical  form,  and  te- 
iraphyllous  ;  there  is  no  corolla,  but  feven  ftyles  ;  and  many 
bivalved  and  monofpermous  capfules,  collefted  into  a  fphere. 
There  are  only  two  fpecies,  both  deciduous,  viz.  1.  The  Jiy- 
raciflua,  or  the  Virginia  or  maple-leaved  liquidambar ;  a  native 
of  the  rich  moill  parts  of  Virginia  and  Mexico.  It  will  fhoot 
in  a  regular  manner  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  having  its 
young  twigs  covered  with  a  frnooth  light-brown  bark,  while 
thofe  of  the  older  are  of  a  darker  colour.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  lucid  green,  and  grow  irregularly  on  the  young  branches, 
on  long  footftalks :  they  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  maple 
in  figure  ;  the  lobes  are  all  ferrated  ;  and  from  the  bafe  of  the 
leaf  a  Arong  mid-rib  runs  to  the  extremity  of  each  lobe  that 
belongs  to  it.  The  flowers  are  of  a  kind  of  faffron  colour  1. 
they  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  fometimes  fooner  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  large 
round  brown  fruit,  which  looks  Angular,  but  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  no  ornament  to  the  tree.  2.  The  peregrinum, 
Canada  liquidambar,  or  fpleenwort-leaved  gale,  is  a  native  of 
Canada  and  Pennfylvania.  The  young  branches  of  this  fpecies 
are  fiender,  tough,  and  hardy.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  hairy  underneath,  and  have  indentures  on 
their  edges  alternately  very  deep.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  like  the  former  ;  and  they  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  roundiAi  fruit,  which  feldom  ripens  in 
England, 

Tkefe  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  layers ;  but 
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the  fil'd  method  is  the  belt.  1.  We  receive  the  feeds  from 
America  in  the  fpring.  Again  ft  their  arrival,  a  fine  bed,  in 
a  warm  well  (heltered  place,  fhould  be  prepared.  If  the  foil 
is  not  naturally  good,  and  inclined  to  be  fandy,  it  fhould  be 
wholly  taken  out  near  a  foot  deep,  and  the  vacancy  filled  up 
with  earth  taken  up  a  year  before  from  a  frefh  pafture  wich 
the  fward,  and  all  well  rotted  and  mixed  by  being  often 
turned,  and  afterwards  mixed  w  ith  a  fixth  part  of  drift  or  fea 
fand.  A  dry  day  being  made  choice  of,  early  in  March,  let 
the  feeds  be  fown,  and  the  fineA  of  this  compoit  riddled  over 
them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  When  the  hot  weather  in 
the  fpring  comes  on,  the  beds  fhould  be  {haded,  and  waterings 
given  often,  but  in  very  fmall  quantities,  only  affording  them 
a  gentle,  nay,  a  very  fmall  fp:  inkling,  at  a  time.  Millar 
fays,  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  never  come  up  under  two 
years.  But,  continues  Hanbury,  with  this  eafy  management, 
I  hardly  ever  knew  it  longer  than  the  end  of  May  before 
the  young  plants  made  their  appearance.  The  plants  being 
come  up,  fhading  fhould  Rill  be  afforded  them  in  the  parching 
fummer,  and  a  watering  every  other  night  ;  and  this  will  pro-- 
mote  their  growth,  and  caufe  them  to  become  fl ronger  plants 
by  the  autumn.  In  the  autumn,  the  beds  fhould  be  hooped 
to  be  covered  with  mats  in  the  fevere  frofls.  Thefe  mats, 
however,  fhould  always  be  taken  off  in  open  weather ;  and  this 
is  all  the  management  they  will  require  during  the  firft  winter. 
The  fucceeding  fummer  they  will  require  no  otherArouble- 
than  weeding;  though,  if  it  fhould  prove  a  dry  one,  they 
will  find  benefit  from  a  little  w7ater  now  and  then.  By  the- 
autumn  they  will  be  grown  Among  enough  to  refiff  the  cold  of 
the  following  winter,  without  demanding  the  trouble  of  mat¬ 
ting,  if  the  fituation  is  well  fheltered  ;  if  not,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  have  the  hoops  prepared,  and  the  mats  ready,  againft. 
the  black  northern  frofls,  which  would  endanger  at  leaA  their 
lofing  their  tops.  After  this,  nothing,  except  weeding  will  be 
wanted  ;  and  in  the  fpting  following,  that  is,  three  years  front 
their  fir  A  appearance,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  (for  they  fhould 
not  be  removed  before,  unlefs  fome  of  the  ArongeA  plants  be 
drawn  out  of  the  bed),  and  planted  in  the  nurfery  a  foot 
a  funder,  and  two  feet  diAant  in  the  rows.  Hoeing  the  weeds 
in  the  rows  in  the  fummer,  and  digging  them  in  the  winter, 
is  all  the  trouble  they  will  afterwards  occafion  until  they  are 
finally  planted  out.  2.  Thefe  plants  are  eafily  incrCafed  by*, 
layers.  The  operation  muft  be  performed  in  the  autumn,  on 
the  young  fummer’s  lhoots  ;  and  the  belt  way  is  by  flitting 
them  at  a  joint,  as  is  practifed  for  carnations.  In  a  Arong- 
dty  foil,  they  will  be  often  two  years  or  more  before  they 
Arike  root  ;  though,  in  a  fine  light  foil,  they  will  be  found  to 
take  freely  enough.  By  this  method  good  plants  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  though  it  is  net  fo  eligible  as  the  other,  if  we  have 
the  conveniency  of  procuring  the  feeds. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  emit  their  odoriferous  particles  in. 
fuch  plenty  as  to  perfume  the  circumambient  air ;  nay,  the 
whole  tree  exudes  Rich  a  fragrant  tranfparent  refin,  as  to  have 
given  occafion  to  its  being  taken  for  the  fvveet  ftorax.  (See 
Styrax.)  Thefe  trees,  therefore,  are  very  proper  to  be 
planted  fingly  in  large  opens,  that  they  may  amply  difplay 
their  fine  pyramidal  growth,  or  to  be  fet  in  places  near  feats, 
pavilions,  See.  The  refin  was  formerly  of  great  ufe  as  a 
perfume,  and  is  at  prefent  no  Aranger  in  the  fhops.. 

-LIQUOR,  a  name  for  any  fluid  fubAance  of  the  aqueous 
or  fpirituous  kind.  The  principal  beverage  among  the  Jews, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  early  Aate,  was 
water,  milk,  and  the  juices  of  various  plants  infufed  therein. 
For  a  long  time,  under  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  wine 
was  fo  fcarce,  that  in  their  facrifices  to  the  gods  the  libations 
were  made  with  milk  only.  Wine  did  not  become  common 
there  till  A.  U.  C.  600,  when  vines  began  to  be  planted, 
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Liquor  of  Films.  See  Chemistry. 

Mineral  Anodyne  Liqjjor  of  Hoffman.  This  is  a  compofi- 
tion  of  highly  refilled  fpirit  of  wine,  vitriolic  ether,  and  a 
tittle  of  the  dulcified  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  made  by  mixing  an 
ounce  cf  the  fpirit  of  wine,  which  riles  lirft  in  the  diit illation 
6f  ether,  with  as  much  of  the  liquor  which  is  to  be  diltilled, 
and  afterwards  by  diffolving  in  the  mixture  which  rifes  next, 
and  which  contains  the  ether,  12  drops  of  the  oil  which  rifes 
after  the  ether  is  palfed.  This  has  the  fame  virtues  with  the 
ether,  and  is  now  generally  difufed,  the  pure  ether  being  fub- 
ilituted  in  its  place. 

LIQUORICE.  See  Glycyrrhiza. 

LIRIODENDRON,  the  Tulip-tree,  in  botany:  a 
genus  of  the  polyginia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
52d  order,  Coadunata,  The  calyx  is  tryphyllous  ;  there  are 
nine  petals  ;  and  the  feeds  imbricated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  cone.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  tulipifera,  a 
deciduous  tree,  native  of  molt  part  of  America.  It  rifes  with 
a  large  upright  trunk,  branching,  40  or  50  feet  high.  The 
trunk,  which  often  attains  to  a  circumference  of  30  feet,  is 
covered  with  a  grey  bark.  The  branches,  which  are  not  very 
numerous,  of  the  two-years-old  wood,  are  fmooth  and  brown  ; 
while  the  bark  of  the  fummer  (hoots  is  fmoother  and  fhining, 
and  of  a  blueifh  colour.  They  are  very  pithy.  Their  young 
wood  is  green,  and  when  broken  emits  a  ftrong  feent.  The 
leaves  grow  irregularly  on  the  branches,  on  long  footftalks. 
They  are  of  a  particular  ftru&ure,  being  compofed  of  three 
lobes,  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  (hortened  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  it  appears  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off  and  hollowed  at  the  mid¬ 
dle.  The  two  others  are  rounded  off.  They  are  about  four  or 
five  inches  long,  and  as  many  broad.  They  are  of  two  colours  ; 
their  upper  lurface  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  ftronger  green  than  the 
lower.  They  fall  off  pretty  early  in  autumn  ;  and  the  buds  for 
the  next  year’s  (hoots  foon  after  begin  to  fwell  and  become  di¬ 
lated,  infomuch  that,  by  the  end  of  December,  thole  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  will  become  near  an  inch  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad.  The  outward  laminae  of  thefe  leaf-buds  are  of  an 
oval  figure,  have  feveral  longitudinal  veins,  and  are  of  a  blueifh 
colour.  The  (lowers  are  produced  with  us  in  July,  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  They  fomewhat  refemble  the  tulip,  which 
occafions  its  being  called  the  Tulip-tree.  The  number  of  petals 
of  which  each  is  compofed,  like  thofe  of  the  tulip,  is  fix  ;  and 
thefe  are  fpotted  with  green,  red,  white,  and  yellow,  thereby 
making  a  beautiful  mixture.  The  (lowers  are  fucceeded  by 
large  cones,  which  never  ripen  in  England. 

The  propagation  of  this  tree  is  very  eafy,  if  the  feeds  are 
good;  for  by  thefe,  which  we  receive  from  abroad,  they  are  to 
be  propagated.  No  particular  compoft  need  be  fought  for  ; 
neither  is  the  trouble  of  pots,  boxes,  hot-beds,  &c.  required. 
They  will  grow  exceedingly  well  in  beds  of  common  garden- 
mould,  and  the  plants  will  be  hardier  and  better  than  thofe 
raifed  with  more  tendernefs  and  care.  Therefore,  as  loon  as 
you  receive  the  feeds,  which  is  generally  in  February,  and  a  few 
dry  days  have  happened,  fo  that  the  mould  will  work  freely, 
fow  the  feeds,  covering  them  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep  ; 
and  in  doing  of  this,  obferve  to  lay  them  lengthwife,  otherwife, 
by  being  very  long,  one  part,  perhaps  that  of  the  embryo  plant, 
may  be  out  of  the  ground  foon,  and  the  feed  be  loff.  This 
being  done,  let  the  beds  be  hooped ;  and  as  foon  as  the  hot 
weather  and  drying  winds  come  on  in  the  fpring,  let  them  be 
covered  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  fun-fet.  if  little 
rain  happens,  they  muff  be  duly  watered  every  other  day  ;  and 
by  the  end  of  May  the  plants  will  come  up.  Shade  and  water¬ 
ing  in  the  hotteft  fummer  muff  be  afforded  them,  and  they  will 
afterwards  give  very  little  trouble.  The  next  winter  they  will 


want  no  other  care  than,  at  the  approach  of  it,  (licking  fome 
furze-bufhes  round  the  bed,  to  break  the  keen  edge  of  the  black 
frolls  ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  feedlings  of  this  fort  are  rery 
hardy,  and  feldom  fuffer  by  any  weather.  After  they  have 
been  two  years  in  the  feed-bed,  they  (hould  be  taken  up  and 
planted  in  the  nurfery,  a  foot  afunder,  and  two  feet  diftant  in 
the  rows.  After  this,  the  ufual  nurfery  care  of  hoeing  the 
weeds,  and  digging  between  the  rows  in  the  winter,  will  fuffice 
till  they  are  taken  up  for  planting  out. 

The  tulip-tree,  in  thofe  parts  of  America  where  it  grows 
common,  affords  excellent  timber  for  many  ufes  :  particularly 
the  trunk  is  frequently  hollowed,  and  made  into  a  canoe  fuffi- 
cient  to  carry  many  people  :  and  for  this  purpofe  no  tree  is 
thought  more  proper  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts.  With 
us,  it  may  be  ftationed  among  trees  of  forty  feet  growth. 

LIS  or  LYS  (John  Vander),  painter  of  hiftory,  landfcape6 
and converfations,  was  born  at  Oldenburgh  in  1970,  but  went  to 
Haerlern  to  place  himfelf  as  a  diiciple  under  Henry  Goltzius  ; 
and  as  he  was  endowed  with  great  natural  talents,  he  foon  dif- 
tinguiffied  himfelf  in  that  fchool,  and  imitated  the  manner  of 
his  mafter  with  great  fuccefs.  He  adhered  to  the  fame  ftyle 
till  he  went  to  Italy  ;  where,  having  vifited  Venice  and  Rome, 
he  ffudied  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  1’aolo  Veronefe,  and 
Domenico  Fetti,  fo  effectually,  that  he  improved  his  tafle  and 
judgment,  and  altered  his  manner  entirely.  He  foon  received 
mhrks  of  public  approbation  ;  and  his  compofitions  became 
univerfally  admired  for  their  good  expretlion,  for  their  lively  and 
natural  colouring,  and  the  l'weetnefs  and  delicacy  of  his  pencil : 
although  it  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  he  could  never  totally 
diveft  himfelf  of  the  ideas  and  tafte  peculiar  to  the  Flemings. 
His  fubjetts  ufually  were  hiftories  taken  from  the  (acred  writ¬ 
ings,  or  the  reprefentation  of  rural  fports,  marriages,  balls,  and 
villagers  dancing,  dreffed  in  Venetian  habits  ;  all  which  fub- 
jeCts  he  painted  in  a  fmall  as  well  as  a  large  fize,  with  a  number 
of  figures,  well  defigned,  and  tquehed  with  a  great  deal  of  de¬ 
licacy.  He  was  likewife  acc  unted  to  paint  naked  figures  ad¬ 
mirably,  with  natural  and  elegant  attitudes,  and  a  very  agree¬ 
able  turn  of  the  limbs.  A  capital  picture  of  this  maffer  is,  Adam 
and  Eve  lamenting  the  death  of  Abel  ;  which  is  extremely  ad¬ 
mired,  not  only  for  the  expretlion,  but  alfo  for  the  beauty  of 
the  landlcape  :  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Venice  is- 
another  of  his  paintings,  reprefenting  St.  Jerotn  in  the  defert, 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  his  head  turned  to  look  at  an  an¬ 
gel  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  founding  the  laft  trumpet.  The  co¬ 
louring  of  this  picture  is  rather  too  red  ;  but  it  is  defigned  in  a 
fine  ftyle,  and  charmingly  penciled.  The  paintings  of  this 
maffer  are  very  rarely  to  be  purchafed.  He  died  in  1620. 

Lis  (John  Vander)  of  Breda,  hiftorica!  painter,  was  born 
at  Breda  about  the  year  1601,  and  became  a  diiciple  of  Corne¬ 
lius  Polemburg,  whofe  manner  he  imitated  with  extraordinary 
exaCtnefs,  in  the  tints  of  his  colouring,  his  neatnels  of  pencil¬ 
ing,  and  the  choice  of  his  1'ubjeCts.  There  are  fome  paintings 
'  of  this  matter's  hand,  which,  though  they  appear  to  have  fome— 
what  lefs  freedom  and  lightnefs  of  touch,  are  nearly  equal  to 
thofe  of  Polemburg,  and  are  frequently  taken  to  be  his.  At 
Rotterdam,  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Biflchop,  there  is  a  delicate 
painting  reprefenting  Diana  in  the  Bath,  attended  by  her 
nymphs;  and  his  moll  capita!  performance  in  England,  is  laid 
to  be  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Vifcount  Middleton.  The  por¬ 
trait  of  Vander  l.is,  painted  by  himfelf,  is  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Horace  Walpole,  Efq.  which  is  deferibed  by  that  ingenious, 
gentleman,  as  being  worked  up  equal  to  the  fmoothnels  of  en¬ 
amel. 

L(SBON,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  fituatedi 
in  the  province  of  Eftremadura,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tagus,  in  W.  Ion.  9.  25.  N.  lat.  38.  25.  It  was  anciently, 
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called  Glim  Olfippo,  and  Ulyjfpo,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Phenician  Ulifubbo  or  Olifippo,  fignifying  in 
that  tongue  a  pleafant  bay,  fuch  as  that  on  which  this  city 
ltands.  It  firft  became  confiderable  in  the  reign  of  king  Em¬ 
manuel  ;  from  that  king  it  had  been  the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  refidence  of  its  monarchs,  the  feat  of  the  chief  tribu¬ 
nals  and  offices  of  the  metropolitan,  a  noble  univerfity,  and 
the  receptacle  of  the  richeft  merchandize  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies.  Its  air  is  excellent ;  being  refrefhed  by.  the  delightful 
fea-breezes,  and  thole  of  the  Tagus.  The  city  extends  for 
about  two  miles  along  the  Tagus  ;  but  its  breadth  is  inconfi- 
derable.  Like  old  Rome,  it  Hands  on  feven  hills  :  but  the 
ftreets  in  general  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  fome  of  them  are 
very  fteep  ;  neither  are  they  lighted  at  night.  The  churches 
in  general  are  very  fine  ;  but  the  magnificence  of  the  chapel 
royal  is  amazing.  Here  is  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  the 
world  ;  and  there  were  a  great  number  not  only  of  fine  churches 
and  convents  here,  but  alfo  of  other  public  buildings,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  royal  palaces,  and  others  belonging  to  the  grandees; 
but  the  greateft  part  of  them,  and  of  the  city,  were  deftrqyed  by 
a  moft  dreadful  earthquake,  on  November  1,  from  which 

it  will  require  a  long  time  to  recover.  The  inhabitants,  before 
the  earthquake,  did  not  at  moft  exceed  1 0,000.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  it  is  lodged  in  a  council,  confifting  of  a  prefident,  fix 
counl'ellors,  and  other  inferior  officers.  The  harbour  has  water 
enough  for  the  largeft  fhips,  and  room  enough  for  10,000  fail 
without  being  crowded.  For  its  fecurity,  there  is  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  each  fide,  and  a  bar  that  runs  acrofs  it, 
and  is  very  dangerous  to  pafs  without  pilots.  Higher  up,  at  a 
place  wrhere  the  river  is  confiderably  contracted,  there  is  a  fort 
called  Terrs  Jr  Belem,  or  the  Tower  of  Belem,  under  whofe 
guns  all  fhips  mutt  pafs  in  their  way  to  the  city  ;  and  on  the 
other  fide  are  leveral  more  forts.  Before  the  earthquake,  moft 
of  the  private  houfes  were  old  and  unfightly,  with  lattice-win¬ 
dows  ;  and  the  number  of  convents  and  colleges  amounted  to 
50,  namely,  3c  for  monks,  and  18  for  nuns.  The  king’s  prin¬ 
cipal  palace  Hands  on  the  river,  and  is  large  and  commodious. 
Of  the  hofpitals,  that  called  the  Great  is  obliged  toreceive  all 
perfdns,  of  what  degree,  nation,  or  religion  foever,  without  ex¬ 
ception.  At  the  village  of  Belem,  near  Lilbon,  is  a  noble  hof- 
pital  for  decayed  gentlemen  who  have  ferved  the  king,  and  have 
not  wherewithal  to  maintain  themfelves.  That  called  the  boufe 
ef  mercy  is  alfo  a  noble  charity.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  upon 
one  of  the  higheft  hills,  is  the  caftle,  which  commands  the  whole, 
being  large  and  ancient,  and  having  always  a  garrifon  of  four 
regiments  of  foot.  The  cathedral  is  a  vail  edifice  of  the  Gothic 
kind,  but  heavy  and  clumfy:  it  contains,  however,  great 
riches,  and  is  finely  adorned  within.  The  fquare  called  Rofio 
is  large,  and  furrounded  with  magnificent  buildings.  The 
whole  city  is  under  the  ecclefialiical  jurifdiftion  of  the  patriarch, 
who  was  appointed  in  the  year  1717.  Here  is  alfo  an  archbi¬ 
shop,  who  has,  or  at  lead  had  before  the  erection  of  the  patri¬ 
archate,  a  revenue  of  40,000  crufadoes,  or  6000I.  The  uni¬ 
verfity,  which  was  removed  for  fome  time  to  Coimbra,  but  af¬ 
terwards  reftored  to  its  ancient  feat,  makes  a  confiderable  figure, 
though  much  inferior  to  that  of  Coimbra, 

LISBURN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim 
and  province  of  Uifter,  73  miles  from  Dublin.  It  was  burnt 
down  about  50  years  ago,  but  is_  now  rebuilt  in  a  neat  and 
handfome  manner,  and  has  a  large  linen  manufactory.  It  is 
fbated  on  the  river  Laggan,  in  W.  Ion.  6.  20.  N.  lat.  34.  31. 
It  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Vaughan  ;  and  it  returns 
two  members  to  parliament,  one  half  of  the  patronage  of  this 
borough  being  in  the  earl  of  Hertford.  Fairs  held  21ft  of  July 
iind  3th  of  October, 

X4S1EUX,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 


Calvados,  and  lately  an  epifcopal  fee  in  Normandy.  The 
churches,  and  the  late  epifcopal  palace  and  convents,  are  hand¬ 
fome  ftrudtures.  It  has  a  good  trade,  particularly  in  linen 
cloth,  and  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Touque  and  Orbec, 
is  miles  from  the  fea,  and  40  fouth  weft  of  Pmuen.  E.  Ion. 
o.  20.  N.  lat.  49.  1  r.  , 

LISLE,  a  ftrong  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  and  late  province  of  French  Flanders,  of  which  it  was 
the  capital.  It  is  one  of  the  richetl  and  rnoff  commercial  towns 
in  France  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  computed  to  be  6;, 000.  It 
is  called  Lifle  (that-  is  Uljle,  the  Iiland)  becaufe  it  was  for¬ 
merly  furrounded  by  marfhes,  which  are  now  drained.  Its  ci¬ 
tadel  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fineft  in  Europe,  next  to  that  of  Tu¬ 
rin.  The  ftreets,  particularly  thole  of  the  New  Town,  are 
adorned  with  noble  buildings.  The  Great  Square  and  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Square  are  both  diftinguifhed  in  this  refpeft  ;  and  among 
the  public  ftruHures  are 'the  exchange,  a  magazine  of  vaft  ex¬ 
tent,  and  a  general  hofpital  very  lately  built.  Here  are  manu¬ 
factures  of  all  forts  ;  but  the  principal  trade  is  in  camlets _ 

Lifle  was  taken  by  the  allies,  after  three  months  flege,  in  1  708, 
but  was  reftored  bv  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  in  confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk.  In  1  7 92 
it  fultained  a  bombardment  from  the  Auftrians.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Deule,  14  miles  weft  of  Tournay,  and  130  north  of  Paris. 
E.  Ion.  3.  9.  N.  lat.  50.  38. 

LISLE  (Claudius  de),  a  learned  hiftoriographer,  born 
at  Vancouleurs,  in  1644.  He  ftudied  among  the  Jefuits  at 
Pontamouffon,  took  his  degrees  in  law,  and  afterwards  applied 
himlelf  entirely  to  the  lludy  of  hiftory  and  geography  ;  and  to 
perfeft  himfelf  in  thofe  fciences  went  to  Paris,  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lords  of  the  court  became  his  fcholars,  and  among  the  reft 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  the  kingdom.  He 
wrote,  1.  An  hittprical  account  of  the  kingdom'  of  Siam. 
2.  A  genealogical  and  hiftorical  Atlas.  3.  An  abridgement  of 
univerfal  hiftory.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1720. 

Lisle  (William  de),  fon  of  the  former,  and  the  moft  learn¬ 
ed  geographer  France  has  produced,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1677. 
He  became  firft  geographer  to  the  king,  royal  cenfor,  and 
member  of  the  academy  of  fciences.  He  died  in  1726.  He 
publifhed  a  great  number  of  excellent  maps,  and  wrote  many 
pieces  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences. 

Lisle  (Sir  John),  a  brave  loyalift  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars, 
was  the  Ion  of  a  bookleller  in  London,  and  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Netherlands.  He  fignalized  himfelf  upon  many 
occaiions  in  the  civil  war,  particularly  in  the  laft  battle  of  New¬ 
bury,  where,  in  the  dufli  of  the  evening,  he  led  his  men  to  the 
charge  in  his  fliirt,  that  his  perl'on  might  be  more  confpicuous. 
rI  he  king,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  bravery,  knighted 
him  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  1648  he  rofe  for  his  majefty  in 
Ellex ;  and  was  one  of  the  royalifts  who  fo  obftinately  defended 
Colchefter,  and  who  died  for  the  defence  of  it.  This  brave  man 
having  tenderly  embraced  the  corpfe  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  his 
departed  friend,  immediately  prefented  himfelf  to  the  foldiers 
who  Hood  ready  for  his  execution.  Thinking  that  they  ftood 
at  too  great  a  diftance,  he  defired  them  to  come  nearer  :  one  of 
them  laid,  “  I  warrant  you,  fir,  we  ftiall  hit  you.”  He  re¬ 
plied  with  a  fmile,  “  Friends,  I  have  been  nearer  you  when  you 
have  milled  me.”  He  was  executed  Auguft  28,  1648. 

LISMORE,  one  of  the  weftern  illands  of  Scotland,  feated 
at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Linnhe,  a  capacious  lake  in  Argylefliire, 
navigable  for  the  largeft  (hips  to  Fort  William,  which  ftands  in 
the  country  called  Lochaber.  This  ifland  is  above  feven  miles 
in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  and  contains  1700  inhabitants.  It 
abounds  in  lime-ftone,  from  which,  however,  it  has  hitherto 
derived  little  advantage,  owing  to  the  want  of  good  peat,  the 
rseglecl  of  timber,  and  Hill  more  the  duty  upon  coals.  Thus, 
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trith  the  advantages  of  navigation  in  every  diredlion,  and  of  a 
foil  lying  upon  the  richefl  manure,  the  people  are  indigent,  and 
frequently  obliged  to  import  meal  for  their  fobfiftence.  Many 
of  them  live  a  part  of  the  year  upon  milk  only.  This  illand 
was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  bifhops  of  Argyle. 

Lismore,  a  borough,  market,  fair,  and  poit  town  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  province  of  Munfter, 
100  miles  from  Dublin;  -N.  lat.  52.5.  W.  lori.  7.  50.  It 
was  anciently  called  LeJJ'marc,  or  Lios-inore,  i.  e.  the  great  in- 
clofure,  or  habitation;  it  is  now  a  bifhopric,  and  formerly  had 
an  univei  (ity. 

LISSA,  an  ifland  in  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  on  the  coaft  of 
Dalmatia,  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  where  they  have  a  fifhery 
of  fardines  and  anchovies.  It  produces  excellent  wine,  and  is 
70  miles  weft  ofRagufa.  E.  Ion.  17.  o.  N.  lat.  43.  22. 

Lissa,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Pol'na,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital.  E.  Ion.  16.  O.  N.  lat.  32.  15. 

Lissa,  a  village  of  Silefja,  16  miles  from  Breflau,  remark¬ 
able  for  a  battle  fought  between  the  P ruffians  and  the  Auftrians 
on  the  1  5th  of  December  1757,  when  the  latter  were  entirely 
defeated. 

L1SSUS,  (anc.  geog.)  the  lad  town  of  Illyricum,  towards 
Macedonia,  fituated  on  the  Drilo.  It  had  a  capacious  port, 
the,  work  of  Dionyfius  the  Tyrant,  who  led  the  colony  thither, 
enlarged  and  walled  it  round,  (Diodorus  Siculus.)  Now  called 
Alejpo,  in  Albania,  on  the  Drino,  near  the  Gulph  of  Venice. 
E.  Ion.  20.  N.  lat.  42. 

LIST,  in  commerce,  the  border  of  cloth  or  fluff;  ferving 
not  only  to  (how  their  quality,  but  to  preferve  them  from  being 
torn  in  the  operations  of  fulling,  dyeing,  &rc. — Lift  is  ufed  on 
various  occasions ;  but  chiefly  by  gardeners  for  fecuring  their 
wall-trees. 

List,  in  architedlure,  a  little  fquare  moulding,  otherwife 
called  a  fillet,  liftel,  &  c.  See  Architecture. 

List  is  alfo  ufed  to  flgnify  the  inclofed  field  or  ground  where¬ 
in  the  ancient  knights  held  their  jufts  and  combats.  It  was  fo 
called,  as  being  hemmed  round  with  pales,  barriers,  or  flakes, 
as  with  a  lift.  Some  of  thefe  were  double,  one  for  each  cavalier; 
which  kept  them  apart,  fo  that  they  could  not  come  nearer  each 
other  than  a  fpear’s  length.  See  Just,  Tournament,. 
Duel,  &c.  - 

Civil  List,  in  the  Britilh  polity.  The  expcnces  defrayed 
by  the  civil  lift  are  thofe  that  in  any  fliape  relate  to  civil  go¬ 
vernment  ;  as  the  expences  of  the  houlehold  ;  all  falarics  to 
officers  of  ftate,  to  the  judges  and  every  one  of  the  king’s  fer- 
vants  ;  the  appointments  to  foreign  ambaffadors  ;  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  queen  and  royal  family  ;  the  king’s  private  ex¬ 
pellees,  or  privy  purfe;  and  other  very  numerous  outgoings, 
as  fecret-fervice  money,  pen  lions,  and  other  bounties :  which 
fometimes  have  fo  far  exceeded  the  revenues  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  that  application  lias  been  made  to  parliament  to  dif- 
c’narge  the  debts  contracted  on  the  civil  lift;  as  particularly  in. 
1724,  when  one  million  was  granted  far  that  purpofe  by  the 
ftatute  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  17.  and  in  1769,  when  half  a  million  was 
appropriated  to  the  like  ufes  by  the  ftatute  9  Geo.  III.  c.  34. 

The  civil  lift.  Judge  Blackftone  obferves,  is  indeed,  properly, 
the  whole  of  the  king’s  revenue  in  his  own  diftindl  capacity  ; 
the  reft  being  rather  the  revenue  of  the  public,  or  its  creditors, 
though  collefted  and  dillributed  again  in  the  name  and  by 
the  officers  of  the  crown  :  it  now  Handing  in  the  fame  place 
as  the  hereditary  income  did  formerly  ;  and  as  that  has  gra¬ 
dually  diminished,  the  parliamentary  appointments  have  ia- 
creafed.  The  whole  revenue  of  queen  Elizabeth  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  6oo,oocl.  a-year:  that  of  king  Cha.  I. 
was  8oo,cool.  and  the  revenue  voted  for  king  Charles  II.  was 
1,200,000).  though  complaints  were  made  (in  the  firft  years  at 
lsall)  that  it  did  not  amount  to£o  much.  But  it  mull  be.ob- 
Vol.  V. 


ferved,  that  under  thefe  fums  were  included  all  manner  of  pub¬ 
lic  expences ;  among  which  lord  Clarendon,  in  his  fpeech  tG 
the  parliament,  computed,  that  the  charge  of  the  navy  and 
land-forces  amounted  annually  to  8oo,oool.  which  was  ten 
times  more  than  before  the  former  troubles.  The  fame  reve¬ 
nue,  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  charges,  was  fettled  on  king  James  II.: 
but  by  the  increafe  of  trade,  and  more  frugal  management,  it 
amounted  on  an  average  to  1,500,0001.  per  annum ,  (befides 
other  additional  cuftoms  granted  by  parliament,  which  pro¬ 
duced  an  annual  revenue  of  400,000k  out  of  which  his  fleet 
and  army  were  maintained  at  the  yearly  expence  of  i,too,oool. 
After  the  revolution,  when  the  parliament  took  into  its  own 
hands  the  annual  fupport  of  the  forces  both  maritime  and  mili¬ 
tary,  a  civil-lift,  revenue  was  fettled  on  the -new  king  and  queen, 
amounting,  with  the  hereditary  duties,  to  700,000k  per  an~ 
nuvi  /  and  the  fame  was  continued  to  queen  Anne  and  king. 
George  I.  That  of  king  Geo.  11.  was  nominally  augmented 
to  Soo,ocok  and  in  fad.  was  conliderably  more:  but  that  of 
his  prefent  majefty  is  exprefsly  limited  to  that  fum  ;  though 
200,000k  hath  been  fiuce  added.  And  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
doubtlefs  much  better  for  the  crown,  and  alfo  for  the  people, 
to  have  the  revenue  fettled  upon  the  modern  footing  rather 
than  the  ancient.  For  the  crown,  becaufe  it  is  more  certain, 
and  colleded  with  greater  eafe  :  for  the  people;  becaufe  they 
are  now  delivered  from  the  feodal  hardfhips,  and  other  odious 
branches  of  the  prerogative.  And  though  complaints  have 
fometimes  been  made  of  the  increafe  of  the  civil  lift,  yet  if  we 
confider  the  fums  that  have  been  formerly  granted,  the  iimited  . 
extent  under  which  it  is  now  eftablifired,  the  revenues  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  given  up  iii  lieu  of  it  by  the  crown,  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  prefent  royal  family,  and  (above  all)  the  dimi¬ 
nution  cf  the  value  of  money  compared  with  what  it  was. 
worth  in  the  la  ft  century,  we  mult  acknowledge  thefe  com¬ 
plaints  to  be  void  of  any  rational  foundation ;  and  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  fupport  that  dignity,  which  a  king  of  Great 
Britain  fliould  maintain,  with  an  income  in  any  degree  lefs 
than  what  is  now  eftablifhed  by  parliament.  See  Revenue. 

To  List,  or  etiiiji,  Soldiers,  to  retain  or  enroll  men  as  fol- 
diers,  either  as  volunteers,  or  by  a  kind  of  compulfion,  Per- 
fons  lifted  muft  be  carried  within  four  days,  but  not  fooner. 
than  24  hours  after,  before  the  next  juftice  of  peace  of  any 
countv,  r  ding,  city,  or  place,  or  chief  magiftrate  of  any  city 
or  town  <o'porate  (not  being  an  officer  in  the  army)  ;  and  if 
hefore  fuch  juftice  or  magiftrate  they  diffent  from  fuch  enlift- 
ing,  and  return  the  enlifting-money,  and  alfo  20  (hillings  in... 
lieu  of  all  charges  expended  on  them,  they  are  to  be  dife  barged.  - 
But  perfons  refuftng  or  neglefting  to  return  and  pay  fuch  mo¬ 
ney  within  24  hours,  (hall  be  deemed  as  duly  lifted  as  if  thev 
had  aflented  thereto  before  the  proper  magiftrate  ;  and  they, 
ffiall,  in  .that  cafe,  be  obliged  to  take  the  oath,  or,  upon  reftt- 
fal,  they  (hall  be  confined  by  the  officer  who  lifted  them  till, 
they  do  take  it. 

LISTER  (Da.  Martin),^  eminent  Englifli  phyftcian  and. 
naturalift,  was  born  in  r  '03 8,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
afterwards  travelled  into  France;  and  at  his  return  praftifed 
phyfic. at  York,  and  afterwards. at  London..  In  1683  he  was 
created  doctor  of  phyfic,  and  became,  fellow  of  the  college 
of  phyftciaus  in  London.  In  1698  he  attended  the  earl  of 
Portland  in.  his  embafly  ftom  king  William  III.  to  .the  court 
of  France  ;  .of  which  journey  he  publifhed  an  account  at  his. 
return,  and  was  afterwaids  phyftcian  tci queen  Anne.  He  alfo 
publifhed,  1.  HJloria  animalium  Anglia,  quarto.  2.  Conchjlid- 
rum  f/Hopfis,  folio.  3 .  Cochlea  rum  &  Ihnathum  e\ercitatio  ana~ 
tow;u,  4  vols.  8vo.  4.  Many  pieces  in  the  Philofophical. 
Tranladtions;  and  other  works. 

LISTOWEL,  a  parifti,  alfo  a  poft  and  fa:r  town,  of  Ire. 
land,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  produce  of  Muntleiv  jyt 


miles  irom  Dublin,  anciently  Lis  Tuatbal ,  i.  e.  “  the  fort  of 
Tuathal,”  'who  was  exiled  in  the  ill  century,  but  returned; 
and  his  life  forms  a  brilliant  sera  in  Irifh  hiuory.  Near  this 
are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  pleafantlv  foliated  on  the  liver 
Fenle  :  it  was  taken  in  November  i6co,  by  fir  Charles  Wil- 
mot,  being  then  held  out  for  the  lord  Kerry  againft  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  Five  miles  beyond  Liitowcl  are  the  ruins  of  a  church. 
The  fairs  are  three  in  the  year. 

LITANA  Silva  (  anc.  geog.),  a  wood  of  the  Boii,  in  the 
Gallia  Togata,  or  Cifpadma,  where  the  Romans,  under  L. 
Pofthumius  Albinus  (whole  head  the  Boii  cut  off,  and  carried 
in  triumph  into  their  mod  facred  temple),  had  a  g'reat  defeat, 
of  twenty-five  t’rioufand  fcarce  ten  efcapinH  (Livy).  Holfte- 
nius  conjectures,  that  this  happened  above  the  fprings  of  the 
Scuitenna,  in  a  part  of  the  Apennine,  between  Gerfinianum 
and  Mutina.  Now  Selva  d't  Lugo. 

LITANY,  a  folemn  form  of  Application  to  God,  in  which 
the  prieil  utters  fome  things  fit  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  join  in  their  interceffion,  faying,  We  befeech  thee  to  hear  us, 
good  Lord !  &c.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  Xii  cove  toe, 

Application  ;”  of  A ilxvsvos,  “  I  befeech.” 

At  fir  ft  the  ufe  of  litanies  was  not  fixed  to  any  ftated  time, 
but  were  only  employed  as  exigencies  required.  They  were 
obferved,  in  imitation  of  the  Ninevi  es,  with-  ardent  Applica¬ 
tions  and  failings,  to  avert  the  threat  ning  judgments  of  fire, 
earthquakes,  inundations,  or  hoitile  invaiions.  About  the  year 
400,  litanies  began  to  be  ufed  in  proceffions,  the  people  walk¬ 
ing  barefoot,  and  repeating  them  with  great  devotion  ;  and  it 
is  pretended,  that  by  this  means  feveral  countries  were  delivered 
from  great  calamities.  The  days  on  which  thefe  were  ufed 
were  called  rogation-days :  thefe  were  appointed  by  the  canons 
of  different  councils,  till  it  was  decreed  by  the  council  of  To¬ 
ledo,  that  they  fhould  be  ufed  every  month  throughout  the 
year  ;  and  thus  by  degrees  they  came  to  be  ufed  weekly  on 
Wednefdays  and  Fridays,  the  ancient  ftationary  days  for  faff¬ 
ing.  To  thefe  clays  the  rubric  of  our  church  has  added  Sun¬ 
day,  as  being  the  great  eft*  day  for  affernbling  at  divine  fer- 
vice.  Before  the  lafl  review  of  the  conTmon  prayer,  the  litany 
was  a  diftindl  fervice  by  itfelf,  and  ufed  fome  time  after  the 
morning  prayer  was  over;  at  prefen  t  it  is  made  one  office  with 
the  morning-iervice,  being  ordered  to  be  read  after  the  third 
collect  for  grace,  inftead  of  the  inter ceffional  prayers  in  the 
daily  fervice. 

LITCHFIELD,  a  city  of  Staffordfhire,  in  England,  117 
miles  from  London,  It -Hands  low,  about  three  miles  from 
the  Trent ;  and  its  ancient  name  is  faid  to  have  been  Licidfield, 
fignifying,  “  a  field  of  carcaffes,”  from  a  great  number  of 
Chriftians  having,  as  it  is  pretended,  fullered  martyrdom  here 
in  the  perfecution  under  Diocltfian.  In  the  Saxons  time,  it 
was  a  biihoprick  for  a  fltort  fpace  ;  and  is  now,  together  with 
Coventry,  a  bifhopnek.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  ri¬ 
vulet  and  a  kind  of  Ihaliow  lake,  over  which  are  two  caufeways 
with  fluices.  It  is  a  long  ftraggling  place;  but  has  fome  very 
handfome  houfes,  and  well-paved  clean  ftreets.  That  part  on 
the  loQth-fide  of  the  rivulet  is  called  the  city,  and  the  other  the 
clofe.  The  city  is  much  the  largeft,  and  contains  feveral  public 
ftruftures.  It  was  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.  with  the  name 
of  bailiffs  and  burgeffes  ;  and  is  both  a  town  and  county,  go¬ 
verned  by  two  bailifts  chofen  yearly  out  of  24  burgeffes,  a  recor¬ 
der,  a  ftieriff,  a  Reward,  and  other  officers.  The  city  has  power 
of  life  and  death  within  their  jurifdiclion,  a  court  of  record, 
and  a  pie-powder  court.  Here  is  a  gaol  both  for  debtors  and 
felons,  a  free  fchool,  and  a  pretty  large  well  endowed  hofpital 
fora  mafter  and  12  brethren.  The  county  of  the  city  is  xo 
or  12  miles  in  compafs,  which  the  fheriff  ridesyearly  on  the 
8th  of  September,  and  then  feafts  the  corporation  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  gentry.  The  clofe  is  fo  called  from  its  being  incloied 


with  a  wall  and  a  deep  dry  ditch  on  all  fides  except  towards 
the  city,  where  it  is  defended  by  a  great  lake  or  marfh  formed, 
by  its  brook.  The  cathedral,  which  Hands  in  the  clofe,  was 
originally  built  by  Ofvvius  king  of  Northumberland  about  300. 
It  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  byr  Offa  king  of  Mercia  in  766. 
In  1148  it  was  rebuilt,  and  greatly  enlarged  in  1296.  At  the 
reformation,  Coventry  was  divided  from  it.  In  the  civil  wars 
its  fpire  was  deftroyed,  and  it  converted  to  a  liable.  In  1776 
a  beautiful  painted  window,  by  the  beneia&ion  of  Dr.  Aden- 
brook,  has  been  fet  up  at  the  weft  end  of  the  cathedral.  In  the 
civil  wars  it  was  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken,  and  thereby 
Differed  much  ;  but  was  fo  repaired  after  the  reftoration,  at  the 
expence  of-zo,oocl.  that  it  was  one  of  the  faireft  and  nobleft 
ftrudlures  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  is  walled  in  likeacaille, 
and  Hands  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  10  miles  round.  It  is  450  feet 
long,  of  which  the  choir  is  1  1  o,  and  the  breadth  in  the 
broadeft  place  80.  Its  portico  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in 
England.  There  were,  till  lately,  26  flatues  of  the  prophets, 
apoftles,  kings  of  Judah,  and  fome  kings  of  this  land,  in  a  row 
above  it,  as  big  as  the  life  ;  and  on  the  top,  at  each  corner  of 
the  portico,  is  a  {lately  fpire,  beiides  a  fine  high  fleeple  on  the 
middle  of  the  church.  The  choir  is  paved  in  great  part  with 
alaballer  an_d  cannel-coal,  in  imitation  of  black  and  white 
marble.  In  1789  it  went  under  a  general  repair,  when  the 
msffive  groined  arch  betwixt  the  weft  end  of  the  church  and 
the  tranfeript,  which  had  forced  the  fide  wall  out  of  its  per¬ 
pendicular,  was  removed.  The  prebendaries  Halls,  which  are 
thought  to  be  the  beft  in  England,  were  molt  of  them  re- 
erefted  at  the  charge  of  the  country  gentlemen,  whofe  names 
and  arms  are  painted  at  the  top  of  the  flails.  The  north  door 
is  extremely  rich  in  fculpture,  but  much  injured  by  time.  The 
body,  which  is  fupported  by  pillars  formed  of  numbers  of 
fonder  columns,  has  lately  had  its  decayed  leaden  roof  replaced 
by  a  neat  Hated  covering.  The  choir  merits  attention  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  elegant  fculpture  about  the  windows,  and  the 
embattled  gallery  that  runs  beneath  them  ;  to  which  the  altar- 
piece  of  Grecian  architedlure  but  ill  correfponds ;  behind 
which  is  Mary’s  chapel,  divided  from  it  by  a  moft  elegant  flone 
fkreen  of  beautiful  workmanfhip.  Here  flood  St.  Chad’s 
fhrine,  which  cofl  2000I.  The  charter-houle  is  an  oSagonal 
room.  In  the  fame  clofe  are  the  palaces  of  the  bifhop  and 
dean,  and  the  prebendaries  houfes  in  a  court  on  the  hill.  Here 
are  three  other  churches ;  one  of  which,  St.  Michael’s,  has  a 
church-yard  of  6  or  7  acres.  There  was  a  caftle  here,  long 
fince  deftroyed :  and  ancient  camps  have  been  difeovered  in  its 
environs.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  frequent  horfe- races. 
The  markets  there  are  on  Tuefday  and  Friday,  and  fix  fairs  in 
the  year.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  this  place  has  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent, 
Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  See,  ;  which  naviga¬ 
tion,  including  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weil- 
moreland,  Chefter,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter, 
& c.  Litchfield  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

LITERARY  Property ,  or  Copy-Right.  See  Co?  "i- Right, 

LITERATI  ( letrados ,  “lettered”),  an  epithet  given  to  fuch 
perfons  among  the  Chinefe  as  are  able  to  read  and  write  their 
language.  The  literati  alone  are  capable  of  being  made  man¬ 
darins. 

Literati  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  particular  fed,  either  in  reli¬ 
gion,  philofophy,  or  politics,  confifling  principally  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  men  of  that  country  ;  among  whom  it  is  called  jukiao,  i.  e. 
“  learned.”  It  had  its  rife  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1400,  when 
the  emperor,  to  awaken  the  native  affeftion  of  the  people  for 
knowledge,  which  had  been  quite  banifhed  by  the  preceding 
civil  wars  among  them,  and  to  flir  up  emulation  among  the 
mandarins,  chofe  out  42  of  the  able  11  among  their  do&ors,  to 
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whom  lie  gave  a  eommifllon  to  cotnpofe  a  body  of  doCtrine 
agreeable  to  that  of  the  ancients,  which  was  then  become)  the 
rule  or  ftandard  of  the  learned.  The  delegates  applied  thern- 
felves  to  the  bufinefs  with  very  great  attention  ;  but  fomc  fan¬ 
cied  them  rather  to  have  wrefted  the  do&rine.  of  the  ancients, 
to  make  it  confift  with  theirs,  than  to  have  built  up  theirs  on 
the  model  of  the  ancients. 

They  lpeak  of  the  Deity  as  if  it  were  no  more  than  mere 
nature,  or  the  natural  power  or  virtue  that  produces,  difpofts, 
and  preferves  the  feveral  parts  of  the  univerfe.  It  is,  fay  they, 
a  pure,  perfeft  principle,  without  beginning  or  end  ;  it  is  the 
fource  of  all  things,  the  effence  of  every  being,  and  that  which 
determines  it  to  be  what  it  is.  They  make  God  the  fuul  of  the 
world  :  they  fay,  he  is  diffufed  through  all  matter,  and  pro¬ 
duces  all  the  changes  that  happen  there.  In  (hart,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  determine  whether  they  refolve  God  into  nature,  or 
lift  up  nature  into  God  ;  for  they  aferibe  to  it  many  of  chofe 
things  which  we  attribute  to  God. 

This  doctrine,  in  lieu  of  the  idolatry  that  prevailed  before, 
introduced  a  refined  kind  of  atheifm.  The  work,  being  com- 
pofed  by  fo  many  perfons  of  learning  and  parts,  and  approved 
by  the  emperor  himfelf,  was  received  with  infinite  applaufe  by 
all  the  people.  Many  were  pleafed  with  it,  becaule  it  teemed 
to  fubvert  all  religion  ;  others  approved  it,  becaufe  the  little 
religion  that  it  left  them  could  not  give  them  much  trouble. 
And  thus  w£s  formed  the  feft  of  the  Literati ;  which  confifts 
of  the  maintainers  and  adherents  to  this  doftrine.  The  court, 
the  mandarins,  and  the  perfons  of  fortune  and  quality,  &c. 
are  generally  retainers  to  it  ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  common 
people  {till  hold  to  their  worfhip  of  idols. 

The  literati  freely  tolerate  the  Mahometans,  becaufe  they 
adore,  with  them,  the  king  of  heaven,  and  author  of  nature  ; 
but  they  bear  a  perfect  averfion  to  all  forts  of  idolaters  among 
them  :  and  it  was  once  refolved  to  extirpate  them  ;  but  the 
diforder  this  would  have  occafioned  in  the  empire  prevented  it : 
they  now  content  themfelves  with  condemning  them,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  as  herefies  ;  which  they  do  folemnly  every  year  at  Pekin. 

LITERNUM.  See  Linternum. 

LITHANTHRAX,  or  Pit-CW,  is  a  black  or  brown, 
laminated,  bituminous  fubftance  ;  not  very  eafily  inflammable, 
‘but,  when  once  inflamed,  burns  longer  and  more  intenfely  than 
any  other  fubftance.  Of  this  fubftance  three  kinds  are  diftin- 
guiflied  by  authors.  The  refiduum  of  the  firft  after  combuf- 
tion  is  black  ;  the  refiduum  of  the  fecond  is  fpongy,  and  like 
pumice-ftone;  and  the  refiduum  of  the  third  is  whitifh  allies. 
Some  foffil  coal,  by  long  expofure  to  air,  falls  into  a  greyifti 
powder,  from  which  alum  may  be  extracted.  Foffil  coal  by 
diftillation  yields,  t.  a  phlegm  or  water;  2.  a  very  acid  li¬ 
quor  ;  3.  a  thin  oil  like  naphtha  ;  4.  a  thicker  oil,  refembling 
petroleum,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  former,  and 
which  rifes  with  a  violent  fire ;  5.  an  acid  concrete  fait ;  6.  an 
uninflammable  earth  remains  in  the  retort.  Thefe  conftituent 
parts  of  foffil  coal  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  amber  and 
other  bitumens.  For  the  exciting  of  intenfe  heats,  as  of  fur¬ 
naces  for  fmelting  iron-ore,  and  for  operations  where  the  acid 
and  oily  vapours  would  be  detrimental,  as  the  drying  of  malt, 
foffil  coals  are  previoufly  charred,  or  reduced  to  coaks  ;  that  is, 
they  are  made  to  undergo  an  operation  fimilar  to  that  by  which 
charcoal  is  made.  By  this  operation  coals  are  deprived  of 
their  phlegm,  their  acid  liquor,  and  the  greateft  part  of  their 
fluid  oil.  Coaks  therefore  confift  of  the  two  moft  fixed  con¬ 
ftituent  parts,  the  heavy  oil  and  the  earth,  together  with  the 
acid  concrete  fait,  which  though  volatile  is  detained  by  the 
oil  and  earth. 

LITHARGE,  a  preparation  of  lead,  ufually  in  form  of 
foft  flakes,  of  a  yellowifh  reddifh  colour.  If  calcined  lead  be 
urged  with  a  hafty  fire,  it  melts  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and 


on  cooling  concretes  into  litl  arge.  Greateft  part  of  the  li¬ 
tharge  met  with  in  the  fhops  is  produced  in  the  purification  of 
filver  from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold  and  filvcr  by  means 
of  this  metal :  according  to  the  degree  of  fire  and  other  cir- 
cumltanccs,  it,  proves  of  a  pale  or  deep  colour  ;  the  firft  has 

been  commonly  called  litharge  of filver,  the  other  litharge  of 
gold.  tSec  Chemistry.  0  J 

L1THOMANTIA,  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  divination 
performed  with  ftones.  Sometimes  the  ftone  called  jiderites 
was  ufed  :  this  they  waftied  in  fpring-water  in  the  night  by 
candle-light;  the  perfon  that  confulted  it  was  to  be  purified 
from  all  manner  of  pollution,  and  to  have  his  face  covered  : 
this  done,  lie  repeated  divine  prayers,  and  placed  certain  cha- 
rafters  in  an  appointed  order  ;  then  the  ftone  moved  of  itfelf, 
and,  in  a  foft  gentle  murmur,  or  (as  fome  fay)  in  a  voice  like 
that  of  a  child,  returned  an  anfwer.  By  a  ftone  of  this  nature, 
Helena  is  reported  to  have  foretold  the  deftruftion-  of  Troy. 

LITHONTRIPTICUS  (from  Aifoc  “  a  ftone,”  and  Scy-rh] 
“  to  break”);  an  epithet-  for  medicines  that  are  fuppoled  to 
break  the  ftone  in  the  bladder.  Though  the  different  ftones  that 
are  generated  in  the  human  bladder  require  different  folvents 
when  out  of  the  body  ;  and  though  art  hath  not  yet  afforded  a 
medicine  which,  when  injefted  into  the  bladder,  will,  without 
injury  thereto,  diffolve  the  ftone  therein  lodged;  it  cannot 
thence  be, concluded  that  there  are  no  lithontriptic  medicines. 
It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  one  folvent  affects  one  fubjeCt^ 
but  hath  no  cfreCt  on  another ;  fo  a  folvent  may  yet  be  met 
with  that  willdeftrpy  the  ftone,  and  not  hurt  the  human  body. 
Soap  ley-taken  at  firft  in  fir.all  dofes,  in  broth  that  is  freed  from 
all  its  fat,  fucceeds  in  moft  cafes  which  require  an  alkaline  fol¬ 
vent.  The  patient  may  begin  with  20  drops,  and  gradually 
increafe  the  dofe  as  he  is  able  ;  and  by  repeating  it  three  times 
a-day  for  fix,  eight,  or  twelve  months,  the  wiffied-for  effefts 
often  follow. 

L1THOPHYTA,  the  name  of  Linnaeus’s  third  order  of 
verrnes.  See  Zoology. 

LITHOSPERMUM,  gkomweli.:  A  genus  of  themonogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  41ft  order,  Afpcrifoliee.  The 
corolla  is  funnel- draped,  with  the  throat  perforated  and  naked  ; 
the  calyx  quinquepartite.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  ;  but  the 
only  remarkable  ones  are  the  officinale  or  common  gromwell, 
and  the  arvenfe  or  baftard  alkanet.  Both  thefe  are  natives  of 
Britain  ;  the  former  growing  in  dry  gravelly  foil,  the  latter  in 
corn-fields.  The  feeds  of  the  firft  are  reputed  to  be  of  fervice 
in  calculous  cafes.  Dr.  Grew  fays,  that  they  have  fo  much 
earth  in  their  compofition,  that  they  effervefee  with  acids  ; 
but  if  this  is  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  attributed  rather  to  an  alka¬ 
line  than  an  earthy  quality. 

LITHOSTROTION,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  foffil  coral,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  long 
and  (lender  columns,  fometimes  round,  fometimes  angular, 
jointed  nicely  to  one  another,  and  of  a  ftarry  or  radiated  fur- 
face  at  their  tops.  Thefe  are  found  in  confiderable  quantities 
in  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  this  kingdom,  fometimes 
in  Angle,  fometimes  in  complex  fpecimens.  See  plate  St, 
vol.  ii. 

LITHOSTROTON,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  pavement 
of  Mofaic  work,  confiding  of  fmall  pieces  of  cut  marble  of 
different  kinds  and  colours.  The  lithojlrota  began  to  be  ufed  in 
the  time  of  Sylla,  who  made  one  at  Prsenefte  in  the  temple  of 
Fortune.  At  lalt  they  were  ufed  in  private  houfes;  and  were 
brought  to  fuch  perfection,  that  they  exhibited  moft  lively  re- 
prefentations  of  nature,  with  all  the  exaftnefs  of  the  finelt 
painting. 

LITHOTOMY,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  cutting  for 
the  ftone.  See  Surgery. 
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LITHUANIA,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  anciently  go¬ 
verned  by  its  grand  dukes,  but,  in  1569,  united  to  Poland, 
under  one  elective  king.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Vol- 
hinia;  on  the  weft  by  Little  Poland,  Polachia,  Prufiia,  and 
Samogitia  ;  on  the  north  by  Livonia  and  Ruffia,  which  laft 
bounds  it  nil  the  Paft  Tl  ic  snn  n«ile«  long  and  »-pVi  Hmad 
its  principal  rivers  are,  the  Dnieper,  Dwina,  Nieman,  Pripecz, 
End  Bog.  It  is  a  flat  country  ;  and  the  foil  is  not  only  fertile 
in  corn,  but  it  produces  honey,  wood,  pitch,  and  vaft  quantities 
of  wool  :  here  are  alfo  excellent  little  horfes,  which  are  never 
fhod,  their  hoofs  being  very  hard.  There  are  vaft  forefts,  in 
which  are  bears,  wolves,  elks,  wild  cxen,  lynxes,  beavers,  wild 
cats,  &c.  and  eagles  and  vultures  are  very  common.  In  the 
forefts,  large  pieces  of  yellow  amber  are  frequently  dug  up. 
The  country  fwarms  with  Jews,  who,  though  numerous  in 
every  other  part  of  Poland,  feem  to  have  fixed  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  this  duchy  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  only  country 
in  Europe  where  the  Jews  cultivate  the  ground.  The  peafants 
are  in  a  ftate  of  the  moil  abjeft  vaffalage.  In  1772,  the  em- 
prefs  Catharine  compelled  the  Poles  to  cede  to  her  all  that  part 
of  Lithuania  bordering  upon  Ruffia,  and  including  at  leaft  one- 
third  of  the  country.  This  fne  erected  into  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  of  Polotfk  and  Mohilef.  In  17 93,  in  conjunction  with 
the  king  of  Prufiia,  fhe  effefted  another  partition  of  Poland,  in 
confequence  of  which  fhe  extended  her  dominion  over  almoft 
the  whole  of  Lithuania. 

LITMUS,  or  Lacmus,  in  the  arts,  is  a  blue  [figment, 
formed  from  archil.  It  is  brought  from  Holland  at  a  cheap 
rate ;  but  may  be  prepared  bv  adding  quick  lime  and  putrified 
mine,  or  fpirit  of  urine  aiftilled  from  lime,  to  the  archil  pre- 
vioufly  bruifed  by  grinding.  The  mixture  having  cooled,  and 
the  fluid  fuffered  to  evaporate,  becomes  a  mafs  of  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  a  pafte,  which  is  laid  on  boards  to  dry  in  fiquare  lumps. 
It  is  only  ufed  in  miniature  paintings,  and  cannot  be  well  de¬ 
pended  on,  becaufe  the  leaft  approach  of  acid  changes  it  inftanlly 
Irora  blue  to  red.  ri  he  belt  litmus  is  very  apt  to  change  and  fly. 

LITTER  ( leBica ),  a  kind  of  vehicle  borne  upon  fhafts; 
anciently  efteemed  the  molt  eafy  and  genteel  way  of  cariiage. 
Du-Cange  derives  the  word  from  the  barbarous  Latin  leScria 
“  ftraw  or  bedding  for  beads. ”  Others  will  rather  have  it  come 
from  leitus  “  bed;”  there  being  ordinarily  a  quilt  and  a  pillow 
to  a  Utter,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  a  bed.  Pliny  calls  the  litter 
the  traveller  s  chamber  :  it  was  much  in  ufe  among  the  Romans, 
among  whom  it  was  borne  by  flaves  kept  for  that  purpofe ;  as 
it  ftill  continues  to  be  in  the  eaft,  where  it  is  called  a  palanquin. 
The  Roman  ledica,  made  to  be  borne  by  four  men,  was  called 
tetraphorum  ;  that  borne  by  fix,  hcxaphornm  ;  and  that  borne  by 
eight,  o&apborum.  The  invention  of  litter?,  according  to  Cicero, 
was  owing  to  the  kings  of  Bithynia  :  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
they  were  become  very  frequent  at  Rome,  as  appears  from 
Seneca :  and  even  flaves  themfelves  were  borne  in  them,  though 
never  by  more  than  two  perfons,  whereas  men.  of  quality  had 
fix  or  eight. 

Litter  alfo  denotes  a  parcel  of  dry  old  ftraw  put  upon  the 
floor  of  a  horfe’s  ftaltfor  him  to  lie  down  and  reft  upon.  When 
E  horfe  comes  tired  into  a  flable,  frefh  litter  has  the  virtue  of 
making  him  ftale  immediately.  This  is  known  to  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  a  horfe  in  a  tired  ftate  j-  and  when  the  litter 
i?  old  and  dirty,  it  never  has  any  fuch  effefit  upon  him.  If  the 
owners  knew  how  rcfrefhing  it  is  for  a  horfe  to  difcharge  his 
urine  on  his  return  from  labour,  they  would  be  more  careful  of 
giving  them  all;  means  and  occafions  ox  it  than  they  are.  This- 
ftaling  after  fatigue  prevents  thofe  obftrafrions  in  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  or  urinary  paffages  which  horfes  are  too  fubjett  to. 
'ihe  bladder  being  often  inflamed  by  the  long  retention  of  the 
heaited  urine  in  it,  the  creature  is  thus  in.  danger  of  perifhing. 


LITTLE  (William),  an  ancient  Englifti  hiftorian,  krtowi* 
alfo  by  the  name  of  Gulielmus  Neubrigcnjis,  was  born -at  Brid¬ 
lington  in  the  county  of  York,  in  the  year  1 136 ;  and  educated 
in  the  abbey  of  Newborough  in  the  fame  county,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  monk.  In  his  advanced  years,  he  compofed  a  hiftory 
nf  England,  in  five  books,  from  the  Norman  conqueft  to  A.D. 
1197;  which,  tor  veracity,  regularity  of  dlfpofition,  and  purity  of 
language,  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  productions  of  this  period. 

LITTLETON  (Sir  Thomas),  judge  of  the  common- 
pleas,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas  Weftcote,  efq.  of  the  county 
of  Devon,  by  Elizabeth,  foie  heirefs  of  Thomas  Littleton  of 
Frankley  in  Worcefterfhire,  at  whofe  requeft  he  took  the  name 
and  arms  of  that  family.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  our  uni- 
verfities,  probably  at  Cambridge.  Thence  he  removed  to  the- 
Inner  Temple,  where  he  became  one  of  the  readers;  and  was 
afterwards,  by  Henry  VI.  made  fteward  or  judge  of  the  court 
of  the  palace,  or  marfhalfea  of  the  king’s  houfehold.  In  1455, 
the  thirty-third  of  that  reign,  he  was  appointed  king’s  ferjeant, 
and  rode  the  northern  circuit  as  judge  of  aflize.  In  1462,  the 
fecond  of  Edward  IV.  he  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  crown  ; 
and,  in  1466,  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common- 
pleas,  and  rode  the  Northamptonfliire  circuit.  In  the  year 
1474  he  was,  with  many  of  the  firft  nobility,  created  knight 
of  the  Bath.  He  died  in  1481  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  of  Worcefter,  where  a  marble  tomb,  with  his 
ftatue  upon  it,  was  erefted  to  his  memory.  As  to  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  lawyer,  it  is  fuflicient  to  inform  the  reader,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  Treatife  upon  Tenures,  on  which  Sir 
Edward  Coke  wrote  a  comment,  well  known  by  the  title  of. 
Coke  upoji  Littleton. 

Littleton  (Adam),  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  Itr 
Shropfhire,  was  born  in  1627,  educated  at  Weftminfier-fchool. 
and  went  to  Oxford  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  whence  he  was- 
ejebled  by  the  parliament  vifitors  in  1648.  Soon  after,  he  be¬ 
came  u (her  of  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  in  1  <3 q 8  was  made  fe¬ 
cond  mailer.  After  the  reftoration  he  taught  a  fchool  at  Chelfea. 
in  Middlefex,  of  which  church  be  was  admitted  reftor  in  the. 
year  1664.  In  1670  he  accumulated  the  degrees  in  divinity, 
being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty.  In  1674  he 
became  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  of  which  church  he  was- 
afterwards  lub-dean.  Befide  the  well-known  Latin  and  EngliJB. 
Didtionary,  he  publilhed  feveral  other  works.  He  died  in 
1694,  and  was  interred  at  Chelfea.  He  was  an  univerfaL 
fcholar  ;  and  extremely  charitable,  humane,  and  ealy  of  acccfs. 

LITURGY,  denotes  all  the  ceremonies  in  general  belonging 
to  divine  fervice.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  XeCLfyia. 

“  fervice,  public  m-iniftry;”  formed  of  Xsfioj  “public,”  and 
efov  “  work.”  In  a  more  refrained  fignificatio-n,  liturgy  is 
ufed  among  the  Romanifts  to  fignity  the  'mafs,  and  among  us 
the  common-prayer. 

All  who  have  written,  on  liturgies  agree,  that  in  the  primitive 
days  divine  fervice  was  exceedingly  Ample,  only  clogged  with 
a  very  few  ceremonies;  and  conlifting  of  but  a  final!  number  of 
prayers  ;.  but  by  degrees  they  increafed  the  number  of  external 
ceremonies,  and  added  new  prayers,'- fo  make  the  office  look 
more  awful  and  venerable  to  jffie  people.  At  length  things 
were  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch,  tl>at  a  regulation  became  neceftary  ; 
and  it  was  found  proper  to  ,put  the  fervice,  and  the  manner  of 
performing  it,  into  writing  ;  and  this  was  what  they  called  a 
liturgy. 

Liturgies  have,  been  different  at  different  times,  and.  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries..  We  have  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chryfoftom,  that 
of  St.  Peter,  of  St.  James,  the  liturgy  of  St.  Bafil,  the  Arme¬ 
nian  liturgy,  the  liturgy  of  the  Maronites,  of  the  Cophtas,  ther 
Roman  liturgy,  the  Gallican  liturgy,  the  Engliffi  liturgy,  the 
Ambrofian  liturgy,  the  Spaoifti  and  African  liturgies,  &e_ 
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In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  church,  every  biffiop  had  a 
power  to  form  a  liturgy  for  his  own  diocefe ;  and  if  he  kept  to 
the  analogy  of  faith  and  doctrine,  all  circumftances  were  left  to 
his  own  difcretion.  Afterwards  the  practice  was  for  the  whole 
-province  to  follow  the  metropolitan  church,  which  alfo  became 
the  general  rule  of  the  church  :  and  this  Lindwood  acknow¬ 
ledges  to  be  the  common  law  of  the  church  ;  intimating,  that 
the  ufe  or  feveral  fervices  in  the  fame  province,  which  was  the 
tfhfe  in  England,  was  not  to  be  warranted  but  by  long  cuftom. 
The  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  was  compofed  in  the 
year  1747,-  and  eftabliflied  in  the  fecond  year  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  ft at.  2.  and  3  Ed,  VI.  cap.  r. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  this  king  it  was  reviewed  ;  becaufe  fome 
things  were  contained  in  that  liturgy  which  fliowed  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  fuperfiition  of  thofe  times,  and  fome  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  taken  againft  it  by  fome  learned  men  at  home, 
and  by  Calvin  abroad.  Some  alterations  were  made  in  it, 
which  confifted  in  adding  the  general  confeffion  and  abfolution, 
and  the  communion  to  begin  with  the  ten  commandments. 
The  ufe  of  oil  in  confirmation  and  extreme  unftion  were  left 
Cut,  and  alfo  prayers  for  fouls  departed,  and  what  tended  to  a 
belief  of  Chriit’s  real  prefence  in  the  eucharift.  This  liturgy, 
fo  reformed,  was  eftablithed  by  the  aft  of  5  and  6  Ed.  VI. 
cap.  r.  However  it  was  abolifhed  by  Queen  Mary,  who  enacted, 
that  the  feryice  ftiould  Hand  as  it  was  moll  commonly  ufed  in 
the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  The  liturgy 
of  5  and  6  Ed.  VI.  was  re-eftablilhed  with  fome  few  alterations 
and  additions,  by  1  Eliz.  cap.  2.  Some  farther  alterations 
were  introduced,  in  confequence  of  the  review  of  the  common 
prayer-book,  by  order  of  King  James,  in  the  firft  year  of  his 
reign  ;  particularly  in  the  office  of  private  baptifm,  in  feveral 
rubrics  and  other  paffages,  with  the  addition  of  five  or  fix  new 
prayers  and  thankfgivings,  and  all  that  part  of  the  catechifm 
which  contains  the  doftrine  of  the  facraments.  The  book  of 
common-prayer,  fo  altered,  remained  in  force  from  the  firft 
year  of  King  James  to  the  fourteenth  of  Charles  II.  But  the 
laft  review  of  the  liturgy  was  in  the  year  1661,  and  the  laft  aft 
of  uniformity  enjoining  the  obfervance  of  it  is  13  and  14 
Car,  II.  cap.  4.  See  CoMMON-Prayer.  Many  applications 
have  been  fince  made  fora  review,  but  hitherto  without  fuccefs. 

LITUUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  ftaff  made  ufe  of  by 
the  augurs  in  quartering  the  heavens.  It  , bore  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  crofier  of  a  biffiop,  but  was  fhorter.  It  was  crooked 
at  one  end,  and  tbiekeft  in  the  curved  part,  according  to 
A.  Gellius.  We  frequently  meet  with  a  reprefentation  of  it 
upon  medals,  amongft  other  pontifical  inftruments.  It  was 
called  Lituus  Quinnalis,  from  Quirinus,  a  name  of  Romulus, 
who  was  (killed  in  all  the  myfteries  of  augury. 

Lituus  was  alfo  an  inftrument  of  mufic  in  ufe  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  army.  It  was  ftraight,  excepting  that  it  had  a  little  bend¬ 
ing  the  upper  end  like  a  lituus  or  (acred  ftaff  of  the  augurs  ; 
and  from  the  fimilitude  it  derived  its  name.  The  lituus,  as  an 
inftrument  of  martial  mufic,  was  of  a  middle  kind,  betwixt  the 
cornu  and  the  tuba. 

LIVADIA,  anciently  Achaia  and  Hellas,  or  Greece  properly 
fo  called ;  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Epirus  and  Theftaiy,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
mount  Oeta,  now  Banina,  and  by  the  Euripus,  now  the  ftrait 
of  Negropont;  on  the  eafi,  by  the  Archipelago  ;  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  gulf  of  Engia  or  Egina,  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  Ionian  fea  and  part 
of  Epirus.  Its  extent  is  about  130  miles  from  north-weft  to 
fouth-eaft ;  but  its  greateft  breadth  is  not  above  36  miles.  It 
is  in  general  a  mountainous  country :  but  neither  unpleafant 
nor  unfruitful.  The  principal  mpuntains  are,  mount  Oeta  in 
Boeotia,  where  is  the-  famous  pals  of  Thermopylae,  not  above 
25  feet  broad  ;  and  Parnaffus,  Helicon,  and  Cythseron.  in 
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Phocis,  which  were  facred  to  Apollo  and  the  mules,  and  eon- 
fequently  much  celebrated  by  the  poets.  The  rivers  of  moft 
note  are,  the  Sionapro,  anciently  the  Achelous,  the  Cephiffus, 
the  Ifmenus,  and  the  Afopus.  The  province  is  at  prefent  di¬ 
vided  into  Eivadia  proper,  Stramulippa,  and  the  duchy  of 
Athens,  The  principal  places  are,  Lepanto,  anciently  Nau- 
paftus ;  Livadia,  anciently  Libadia  orLebadia  ;  the  celebrated 
city  of  Athens,  now  Setines  ;  Thebes,  now  Stibes ;  Lepfina, 
anciently  Eleufis  ;  Caftri,  formerly  Delphi ;  and  Megara. 

Eivadia,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  Greece.  It  is  a  large  and 
populous  place,  feated  on  khe  gulf  of  Lepanto,  about  23  miles 
from  the  city  of  that  name.  It  has  now  a  confiderable  trade  in 
woollen  fluffs  and  rice.  Anciently  it  was  celebrated  for  the 
oracle  of  Trophonius,  which  was  in  a  cavern  in  a  hill  above  the 
town.  E.  long.  23.  29.  N.  lat.38.  40. 

LIVER,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  p.  190. — Plato,  and 
other  of  the  ancients,  fix  the  principle  of  love  in  the  liver ; 
whence  the  Latin  proverb,  Cogit  aviare  jecur :  and  in  this 
fenfe  Horace  frequently  ufes  the  word,  as  when  he  fays,  Si 
torrere  jecur  quarts  Idoneum. — The  Greeks,  from  its  concave 
figure,  called  it  rytao,  “  vaulted,  fufpended  the  Latins  call  it 
jecur,  q.  d.  juxta  cor,  as  being  near  the  heart. t’  The  French 
call  it  foye,  from  foyer,  focus,  or  “  fire-place agreeable  to  the 
doftrine  of  the  ancients,  who  believed  the  blood  to  be  boiled 
and  prepared  in  it. —  Erafiftratus,  at  firft,  called  it  parenchyma, 
i.  e.  effufion,  or  mafs  of  blood ;  and  Hippocrates,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  frequently  calls  it  the  hypochondrium. 

Liver  of  Antimony.  See  Chemistry. 

Liver  of  Arfenic ,  is  a  combination  of  white  arfenic  wit 4 
liquid  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  or  by  the  humid  way.  Arfenic 
has  in  general  a  flrong  difpofition  to  unite  with  alkalis.  Mr; 
Macquer,  in  his  Memoirs  upon  Arfenic,  mentions  a  fingular  kind 
of  neutral  fait,  which  refults  from  the  union  of  arfenic  with 
the  alkaline  bafis  of  nitre,  When  nitre  is  decompofed,  and  its 
acid  is  difengaged  in  clofe  veffels,  by  means  of  arfenic.  To 
this  fait  he  has  given  the  name  of  neutral  arfenical  fait.  The 
liver  of  arfenic,  mentioned  alfo  by  that  chemift,  although  com¬ 
pofed,  like  the  neutral  arfenical  lalt,  of  arfenic  and  fixed  alkali, 
is  neverthelefs  very  different  from  that  fait. 

The  operation  for  making  fiver  of  arfenic  is  ea(y  and  fimple. 
To  ftrong  and  concentrated  liquid  fixed  alkali,  previoufty  heated, 
fine  powder  of  white  arfenic  mufl  be  added.  This  arfenic 
eafily  difappears  and  dilfolves,  and  as  much  of  it  is  to  be  added 
till  the  alkali  is  faturated,  or  has  loft  its  alkaline  properties, 
although  it  is  ftill  capable  of  diflblving  more  arfenic  fiiper- 
abundantly.  While  the  alkali  diffolves  the  arfenic  in  this  ope¬ 
ration,  it  acquires  a  browniffi  colour,  and  a  fingular  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  l'mell  ;  which,  however,  is  not  the  fimell  of  pure 
arfenic  heated  and  volatilized.  Laftly,  this  mixture  becomes 
more  and  more  thick,  and  at  length  of  a  gluey  confidence. 
This  matter  is  not  cryftallizable  as  the  neutral  arfenical  l'alt  is. 
It  is  eafily  decompofed  by  the  aftion  of  fire,  which  feparates 
the  arfenic.  This  does  not  happen  to  the  arfenical  fait.  Any 
pure  acid  is  capable  of  feparating  arfenic  from  the  liver  of 
arfenic,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  feparate  fulphur  from  liver 
of  fulphur:  whereas  the  neutral  arienical  fait  cannot  be  de¬ 
compofed  but  by  means  of  the  united  affinities  of  acids  and 
metallic  fubftances.  Thus  we  fee  that  arfenic  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  fixed  alkali  in  two  very  different  ways. 

The  author  has  given  to  this  combination  the  name  of  liver 
of  arfenic,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  neutral  arfenical  fait,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  name  of  the  liver  of  fulphur ,  given  to  the 
combination  of  the  fixed  alkali  with  fulphur. 

Liver  of  Sulphur.  See  Chemistry. 

LivER-/fcr/,  in  botany.  See  M  rchvntia  and  T  ichew. 

Liver -Stone,  (lapis  hepaticus)  j  a  genus  of  inflammable 
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fubftances,  containing,  befides  its  phlogifton,  argillaceous,  pon¬ 
derous,  and  filiceous  earth,  united  with  vitriolic  acid.  See 
Earths.  Mr.  Bergman,  in  his  Sciagraphia,  informs  us,  that 
100  parts  of  this  (tone  contain  33  of  filiceous  earth,  29  of 
cauftic  ponderous  earth,  almoft  9  of  argillaceous  earth,  and 
3."  of  lime,  befides  the  vitriolic  acid  and  water  of  cryftallifation  : 
but  Mr.  Kirwan  quotes  another  analyfis  of  the  fame  author, 
where  it  is  faid  that  100  parts  of  it  contain  33  of  baro-felenite, 
3S  of  (iliceous  earth,  22  of  alum,  7  of  gypfum,  and  5  of  mi¬ 
neral  oil . 

LIVERPOOL,  a  large,  flouriffiing,  and  populous  town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lancafler,  fituated  at  the  influx 
of  the  river  Mcrfey  into  the  fea,  18  miles  well  of  Warring¬ 
ton,  and  203  north-well  of  London.  W.  Ion.  2.  54.  N.  lat. 
73.  23.  This  town  has  fo  much  increafed  in  trade  lince 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century,  that  it  is  now  the 
greateft  fea-port  in  England  except  London,  having  exceeded 
Briilol  coufidcrably  of  late  years.  The  merchants  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  except  Turkey  and  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  but 
the  moll  beneficial  trade  is  to  Guinea  and  the  Well-Indies,  by 
v/hich  many  of  them  have  acquired  very  large  fortunes. 

Liverpool,  during  the  laft  war,  carried  on  more  foreign 
trade  than  any  town  in  England  ;  and  fuch  is  the  Hate  of  it  at 
this  time,  that  there  are  near  three  thoufand  veffels  cleared 
drum  that  port  in  one  year  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Here  are  feveral  manufactories  for  China-ware,  and  pot- 
houfes  which  make  very  fine  ware,  fome  falt-works,  glafs- 
houfes,  and  upwards  of  50  breweries,  from  fome  of  which 
large  quantities  of  malt-liquor  are  fent  abroad.  Many  of  the 
buildings  are  formed  in  the  molt  elegant  manner  ;  but  the  old 
ilreets  are  narrow ;  which  defeft  will  foon  be  removed,  as  the 
corporation  have  lately  obtained  an  a£t  of  parliament  for  the 
improvement  of  the  town,  which  they  have  already  begun  to 
put  in  force  with  great  fpirit,  having  taken  down  the  princi¬ 
pal  llreets  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  rebuilt  them  in  a 
fpacious  and  molt  magnificent  manner  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  years 
it  will  be  on,e  of  the  handfomeft  towns  in  England.  This 
•  town  contains  ten  churches,  namely,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Nicholas’s, 
St.  George's,  St.  Thomas’s,  St.  Paul’s,  St.  Ann’s,  St.John’s, 
St.  James’s,  St.  Catharine’s,  and  St.  Mary’s.  There  are  alfo 
meetings  for  independents,  anabaptills,  quakers,  methodifts, 
and  prefbyterians.  The  exchange  is  a  noble  llrufture,  built 
of  white  ftone  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  and  round  it  are  piazzas 
where  the  merchants  affemble  to  tranfaCt  bufinefs.  Above  it 
are  the  mayor’s  offices,  the  ftffions-hall,  the  council-chamber, 
and  two  elegant  ball-rooms.  The  expence  of  erecting  this 
building  amounted  to  30,000!.  The  cuftom-houfe  is  fituated 
at  the  head  of  the  old  dock,  and  is  a  handfome  and  convenient 
ilrufture.  Here  are  many  charitable  foundations,  among 
which  is  a  lunatic  hofpitalj  a  public  difpenfary  ;  a  fchool  of 
intlrudion  for  blind  pevfons,  who  are  taught  to  manufacture 
various  ufeful  articles  ;  an  excellent  grammar-fchool  well  en¬ 
dowed  ;  and  an  infirmary  in  a  very  pleafant  airy  fituation. 

In  the  town  is  a  charity-fchool  fupported  by  voluntary  fub- 
Xcriptions  and  contributions  for  30  boys  and  12  girls,  who  are 
not  only  clothed  and  educated,  but  alfo  provided  with  food 
and  lodging  :  likewife  feveral  alms-houfes  for  the  widows  of 
seamen;  and  an  excellent  poor-houfe,  fuperiofi  to  any  in  the 
kingdom,  where  upwards  of  800  men,  women,  and  children, 
are  fupported,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  fpinning  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool.  There  are  five  or  fix  large  wet  docks,  three 
dry  docks,  and  feveral  graving  docks  for  the  repairing  of 
fnipping  ;  which  renders  it  the  moll  commodious  fea-port  in 
the  world.  The  quays  which  bound  thefe  docks  are  covered 
with  warehoufes ;  which  is  a  convenience  that  enables  the 
merchant  to  difcharge  his  fhip  at  a  very  fmall  expence.  The 
new  prifon  lately  finifned  is  a  noble  edifice,  being  built  entirely 


on  the  plan  of  the  great  and  benevolent  Mr.  Howard,  for  Mi¬ 
litary  confinement ;  and  is  perhaps  the  moll  convenient,  airy, 
magnificent  building  of  the  kind  in  Europe  j  being  upon  a 
very  extenfive  fcale. 

Liverpool  received  its  charter  from  king  John  :  it  is  under 
the  government  of  a  recorder,  mayor,  and  an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  aldermen,  two  bailiffs,  and  a- common-council  of  forty 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  with  a  town-clerk  and  other  pro¬ 
per  officers.  The  town  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday, 
and  is  diftant  from  London  204  miles.  The  progreffive  rife 
of  population  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  prodigious  ;  and 
the  town  has  Within  thefe  few  years  been  improved  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence  to  the  corporation. 

By  the  late  inland  navigation,  Liverpool  has  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  rivers  Dec,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darweat,  Se¬ 
vern,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  in¬ 
cluding  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Weftmoreland,  C heller, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c.  The 
Merfev,  upon  which  the  town  is  fituated,  abounds  with  fal- 
mon,  cod,  flounders,  turbot,  plaife,  and  frnelts  ;  and  at  full 
fea  it  is  above  two  miles  over.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
frequent  horfe -races,  on  a  five-mile  courfe,  the  fineft  for  the 
length  in  England.  The  foil  in  and  near  the  town  is  dry  and, 
fandy,  and  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  potatoes, 
on  which  the  farmers  often  depend  more  than  on  wheat  or  any. 
other  grain.  Frefir  water  is  brought  into  the  town  by  pipes, 
from  lome  fprings  four  miles  off,  purfuant  to  an  aCt  of  par¬ 
liament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Liverpool  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

LIVERY,  in  matters  of  drefs  and  equipage,  a  certain  co¬ 
lour  and  form  of  drefs,  by  which  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
choofe  to  diftinguifh  their  fervants.  Liveries  are  ufually  taken 
from  fancy,  or  continued  in  families  by  fucceffion.  The  an¬ 
cient  cavaliers,  at  their  tournaments,  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
by  wearing  the  liveries  of  their  millreffes  :  thus  people  of  qua¬ 
lity  make  their  domeftics  wear  their  livery.  Father  Meneftrier, 
in  his  Treatife  of  Caroufals,  has  given  a  very  ample  account 
of  the  mixtures  of  colours  in  liveries,  Dion  tells  us,  that 
Oenomaus  was  the  firll  who  invented  green  and  blue  colours, 
for  the  troops  which,  in  the  circus,  were  to  reprefent  land 
and  fea-fights. 

The  Romifh  church  has  alfo  her  feveral  colours  and  li¬ 
veries  ;  white,  for  confeffors  and  virgins,  and  in  times  of  re¬ 
joicing  ;  black,  for  the  dead  ;  red,  for  the  apoilles  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  ;  blue  or  violet,  for  penitents ;  and  green,  in  times  of 
hope. 

Formerly  great  men  gave  liveries  to  feveral,  who  were  not 
of  their  family  or  fervants,  to  engage  them  in  their  quarrels 
for  that  year  ;  but  this  was  prohibited  hy*the  ftatutes  i  Rich.  IL 
1  Hen.  IV.  cap.  27.  2  and  7  Hen.  IV.  8  Hen.  V!.  can.  4. 
8  Ed.  IV.  cap.  2  ;  and  no  man,  of  whatever  condition/ was 
allowed  to  give  any  livery,  but  to  his  domeftic  officers,  and 
count'd  learned  in  the  lav/.  However,  moft  of  the  above  fta- 
tutes  are  repealed  by  3  Car.  T.  cap.  4. 

Livery  of  Scifn,  in  law,  lignifies  delivering  the  poileffion 
of  lands,  &c.  to  him  who  has  a  right  to  them. 

LIVERYMEN  of  London,  are  a  number  of  men  chofen 
from  among  the  freemen  of  each  company.  Out  of  this  body 
the  common-council,  theriffs,  and  other  fu  peri  or  officers  for  the 
government  of  the  city,  are  eleCted  and  they  alone  have  the 
privilege  of  giving  their  votes  for  members  of  parliament,  from 
which  the  reft  of  the  citizens  are  excluded. 

LIVIUS  (Tjtus),  the  be  ft  of  the  Roman  hiftorians,  as  he 
is  called  by  Mr.  Bayle,  was  bom  at  Patavium,  or  Padua. 
Few  particulars  of  his  life  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Com¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  he  acquired  the  notice  and  favour  of  Auguftus 
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and  there  he  long  redded.  Some  have  fuppofed  (for  there  is 
not  any  proof  of  it),  that  he  was  known  to  Auguftus  before, 
by  certain  Philofophical  Dialogues  which  he  had  dedicated  to 
him.  Seneca  fays  nothing  of  the  dedication  :  but  mentions 
the  dialogues,  which  he  calls  hiftorical  and  philofophical ;  and 
alfo  fome  books,  written  purpofely  on  the  fubjeX  of  philo- 
fophy.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  probable  that  he  began  his 
hiftory  as  foon  as  he  was  fettled  at  Rome  ;  and  he  feems  to 
have  devoted  himfelf  fo  entirely  to  the  great  work  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken,  as  to  be  perfectly  regardlefs  of  his  own  advance¬ 
ment.  The  tumults  and  diftradlions  of  Rome  frequently 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  Naples  ;  not  only  that  he  might  be 
lefs  interrupted  in  the  purfuit  of  his  deftined  talk,  but  alfo  en¬ 
joy  that  retirement  and  tranquillity  which  he  could  not  have 
at  Rome,  and  which  yet  he  feems  to  have  much  fought  after  : 
for  he  was  greatly  diffatisfied  with  the^manners  of  his  age,  and 
tells  us,  that  “  he  (liould  reap  this  reward  of  his  labour,  in 
compofing  the  Roman  hiftory,  that  it  would  take  his  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  prefent  numerous  evils,  at  leaft  while  he  was 
employed  upon  the  firft  and  earlieft  ages.”  He  ufed  to  read 
parts  of  this  hiftory  while  he  was  compofing  it,  to  Maecenas 
and  Auguftus  ;  and  the  latter  conceived  fo  high  an  opinion 
of  him,  that  he  pitched  upon  him  to  fuperintend  the  educa¬ 
tion  Of  his  grandfon  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor, 
After  the  death  of  Auguftus.  Livy  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  where  he  was  received  with  all  imaginable  honour  and 
refpeX;  and  there  he  died,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  aged  above  feventy.  Some  fay,  he  died  on  the  fame 
day  with  Ovid  :  it  is  certain  that  he  died  the  fame  year, 

Scarce  any  man  was  ever  more  honoured,  alive  as  well  as 
dead,  than  this  hiftorian.  Pliny  the  younger  relates,  that  a 
native  gentleman  travelled  from  Gades,  in  the  extremeft  parts 
of  Spain,  to  fee  Livy  :  and,  though  Rome  abounded  with  more 
ftupendous  and  curious  fpeftacles  than  any  city  in  the  world, 
yet  he  immediately  returned  ;  as  if,  after  having  feen  Livy, 
nothing  farther  could  be  worthy  of  his  notice.  A  monument  ” 
was  eretted  to  this  hiftorian  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  was 
afterwards  founded  the  monafteryof  St. juftina.  There,  in  1413, 
was  difcovered  the  following  epitaph  upon  Livy  :  Offa  Titi 
JJ-v'u  Patavini,  omnium  mortaluim  judicio  dsgjii,  cujus  prope  in - 
<viclo  calamo  invldli  populi  Romani  res  gefta  eovjcribcrentur  ; 
that  is,  “  The  bones  of  Titus  Livius  of  Patavium,  a  man 
worthy  to  be  approved  by  all  mankind,  by  whofe  alrnoft  in¬ 
vincible  pen  the  ails  and  exploits  of  the  invincible  Romans 
were  written.”  Thele  bones  are  faid  to  be  preferved  with 
high  reverence  to  this  day,  and  are  (hown  by  the  Paduans  as 
the  moft  precious  remains.  In  1451,  Aiphonfus,  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  fent  his  ambafi'ador,  Anthony  Panormita,  to  defire  of 
the  citizens  of  Padua  the  bone  of  that  arm  with  which  this 
their  famous  countryman  had  written  his  hiftory  :  and,  ob¬ 
taining  it,  caufed  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Naples  with  the  greateft 
ceremony  as  a  moft  invaluable  relic.  Pie  is  faid  to  have  re¬ 
covered  from  an  ill  ftate  of  health  by  the  pleafure  he  found  in 
reading  this  hiftory  :  and  therefore,  out  of  gratitude,  put  \ipon 
doing  extraordinary  honours  to  the  memory  of  the  writer.  Pa¬ 
normita  alfo,  who  was  a  native  of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  one 
of  the  ableft  men  of  the  13th  century,  fold  an  cftate  to  pur- 
chafe  this  hiftorian. 

The  hiftory  of  Livy,  like  other  great  works  of  antiquity,  is 
tranfmitted  down  to  us  exceedingly  mutilated  and  imperfeX. 
Its  books  were  originally  an  hundred  and  forty-two,  of  which 
are  extant  only  thirty-five.  The  epitomes  of  it,  from  which 
we  learn  their  number,  all  remain,  except  thofe  of  the  136th 
and  1  3 g th  books.  Livy’s  books  have  been  divided  into  decades, 
which  fome  will  have  to  have  been  done  by  Livy  himfelf,  be- 
caule  there  is  a  prefare  to  every  decade  ;  while  others  fuppofe 
it  to  be  ■A  modern  contrivance,  fince  nothing  "about  it  can  be 


gathered  from  the  ancients.  The  firft  decade,  beginnings  with 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  is  extant,  and  treats  of  the  affairs  of 
460  years.  The  fecond  decade  is  loft  ;  the  years  of  which  are 
feventy-five.  The  third  decade  is  extant,  and  contains  the  fe¬ 
cond  Punic  war,-  including  eighteen  years.  It  is  reckoned 
the  moft  excellent  part  of  the  hiftory,  as  giving  an  account  of  a 
very  long  and  (harp  war,  in  which  the  Piomans  gained  lo 
many  advantages,  that  no  arms  could  afterwards  withftand 
them.  The  fourth  decade  contains  the  Macedonian  war  againft 
Philip,  and  the  Afiatic  war  againft  Antiochus,  which  takes  up 
thefpace  of  about  23  years.  The  five  firft  books  of  the  fifth 
decade  were  found  at  Worms,  by  Simon  Grynaeus,  in  143 1, 
but  are  very  deteXive ;  and  the  remainder  of  Livy’s  hiftory, 
which  reaches  to  the  death  of  Drufus  in  Germany  in  746,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fecond  decade,  are  fupplied  by  Fremfhemius.' 

Never  man  perhaps  was  furnifhed  with  greater  advantages 
for  writing  a  hiftory  than  Livy.  Belides  his  own  great  getjius, 
which  was  in  every  refpeX  admirably  formed  for  the  purpofe, 
he  was  trained  as  it  were  in  a  city,  at  that  time  the  emprefs  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  politeft  reign  that  ever  was  ;  having 
fcarcely  had  any  other  fchool  than  the  court  of  Auguftus.  Pie 
had  accefs  to  the  very  beft  materials,  fuch  as  the  Memoirs  of 
Sylla,  Caefar,  Labienus,  Pollio,  Auguftus,  and  others,  written 
by  themfelves.  “  What  writers  of  memotials  (fays  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke),  what  compilers  of  the  Materia  ftliftorica  were 
thele  !  What  genius  was  neceffary  to  finifh  up  the'piXures  that 
fuch  mafters  had  fketched  !  Rome  afforded  men  that  were  equal 
to  the  tafk.  Let  the  remains,  the  precious  remains  of  Sallult, 

of  Livy,  and  of  Tacitus,  witnefs  this  truth. - 'What  a  fchooi 

of  public  and  private  virtue  had  been  opened  to  us  at  the  re- 
furrcXion  of  learning,  if  the  latter  hitlorians  pf  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  and  the  firft  of  the  fucceeding  monarchy,  had 
come  down  to  us  entire  !  The  few  that  are  come  down,  though 
broken  and  imperfedl,  compofe  the  beft  body  of  hiftory  that 
we  have ;  nay,  the  only  body  of  ancient  hiftory  that  delerves 
to  be  an  objedl  of  ftudy.  It  fails  us  indeed  moft  at  that  re¬ 
markable  and  fatal  period,  where  our  reafonable  curioiity  is 
raifed  the  higheft.  Livy  employed  forty-five  books  to  bring 
his  hiftory  down  to  the  end  of  the  fixth  century,  and  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  third  Punic  war:  but  he  employed  ninety-five 
to  bring  it  down  from  thence  to  the  death  of  Drufus  ;  that  is* 
through  the  courfe  of  120  or  130  years.  Appian,  Dion  Caf- 
fius,  and  others,  nay,  even  Plutarch  included,  make  us  but 
poor  amends  for  whnt  fs  loft  of  Livy.5’  Speaking  then  of 
Tully’s  orations  and  letters,  as  the  beft  adventitious  help9  to 
lupply  this  lofs,  he  fays,  that  “  the  age  in  which  Livy  flou- 
rilhed,  abounded  with  fuch  materials  as  thele  :  they  were  frefli,- 
they  were  authentic:  it  was  eafy  to  procure  them ;  it  was  fafe 
to  employ  them.  How  he  did  employ  them  in  executing  the 
fecond  part  of  his  delign,  we  may  judge  from  his  execution  of 
the  firft  ;  and,  I  own,  l  lhould  be  glad  to  exchange,  if  it  were 
pofiible,  what  we  have  of  this  hiftory  for  what  we  have  not. 
Would  you  not  be  glad,  my  lord,  to  lee  in  one  ftupendous 
draught,  the  whole  progrefs  of  that  government  from  liberty  to 
fervitude  ;  the  uhole  l'eries  of  caufes  and  effeXs,  apparent  and 
real,  public  and  private?”  & c. 

The  encomiums  bellowed  upon  Livy,  by  both  ancients  and 
moderns,  are  great  and  numerous.  He  not  only  entertains 
like  Herodotus  ;  he  alio  inftruXs  and  interelts  in  the  deepeft 
manner.  But  the  great  probity,  candour  and  impartiality, 
are  what  have  diftinguiftied  Livy  above  all  hiftorians  ;  tor 
neither  complailance  to  the  times,  nor  his  particular  connexions 
with  the  emperor,  could  reftrain  him  from  fpeaking  well  of 
Pompey  ;  lo  well,  as  to  make  Auguftus  call  him  a  Pcn:peic.nt 
This  we  learn  from  Cremutius  Cordus,  in  Tacitus  ;  who  re¬ 
lates  alfo,  much  to  the  emperor’s  honour,  that  this  gave  no 
interruption  to  their  frieudfnip.  But  whatever  eulogies  Livy 
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may  have  received  as  an  hiftorian,  he  has  not  efcaped  cenfure 
as  a  writer.  In  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  Afinius  Pollio  charged 
him  with  Patavinity  ;  which  Patavinity  has  been  varioufly  ex¬ 
plained  by  various  writers,  but  is  generally  fuppofed  to  relate 
to  his  ftvle.  The  moft  common  is,  that  this  noble  Roman, 
accuftomed  to  the  delicacy  of  the  language  fpoken  in  the  court 
of  Auguftus,  cotold  not  bear  with  certain  provincial  idioms, 
which  Livy,  as  a  Paduan,  ufed  in  divers  places- of  his  hiftory. 
Pignorius  is  of  another  mind,  and  believes  that  this  Patavinity 
regarded  the  orthography  of  certain  words,  wherein  Livy  ufed 
one  letter  for  another,  according  to  the  cuitorn  of  his  country, 
writing  fibe  and  quafe  for  jlbi  and  q:iafi  ;  which  he  attempts 
to  prove  byfeveral  ancient  infcriptions.  The  expreffions,  how¬ 
ever,  or  the  orthography  of  words,  are  not  loaded  with  obfcu- 
rity,  and  the  perfect  clatTic  is  as  familiarly  acquainted  with 
thofe  luppofed  provincialifms  as  with  the  purell  Latinity. — 
Livy  has  been  cenfured  too,  and  perhaps  with  jultice,  for  being 
too  credulous,  and  burdening  his  hillory  with  vulgar  notions 
and  fuperft'tious  tales.  He  may  difguft  when  he  mentions 
that  milk  and  blood  were  rained  from  heaven,  or  that  an  ox 
fpoke,  or  a  woman  changed  her  fex;  yet  he  candidly  confeffes 
that  he  recorded  only  what  made  an  indelible  imprellion  upon 
the  minds  of  a  credulous  age. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  mention  here  the  capricious  and  tyran¬ 
nic  humour  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  who  accufed  Livy  of 
being  a  negligent  and  wordy  writer,  and  refolved  therefore  to 
yemove  his  works  and  ftatues  out  of  all  libraries,  where  he 
knew  they  were  curioufly  preferved  ?  Or  the  fame  humour  in 
Domitian,  another  prodigy  of  nature,  who  put  to  death  Me- 
tius  Pompofianus,  becaufe  he  made  a  collection  of  fome  ora¬ 
tions  of  kings  and  generals  out  of  Livy’s  hiftory  ?  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  the  great,  alfo,  would  not  fuffer  Livy  in  any  Chriftian 
library,  becaufe  of  the  Pagan  fuperftition  wherewith  he 
abounded  :  but  the  fame  reafon  held  good  againft  all  ancient 
authors  ;  and  indeed  Gregory’s  zeal  was  far  from  being  levelled 
at  Livy  in  particular,  the  pontiff  having  declared  war  againft 
all  human  learning. 

Though  we  know  nothing  of  Livy’s  family,  yet  we  learn 
from  Quintilian,  that  he  had  a  fon,  to  whom  he  addreffed 
fome  excellent  precepts  in  rhetoric,  An  ancient  infcription 
fpeaks  alfo  of  one  of  his  daughters,  named  Liv'ia  Quarta : 
the  fame,  perhaps,  that  efpoufed  the  orator  Lucius  Magius, 
whom  Seneca  mentions  ;  and  obferves,  that  the  applaufes  he 
tifually  received  from  the  public  in  his  harangues,  were  not  fo 
much  on  his  own  account,  as  for  the  fake  of  his  father-in-law. 

Our  author’s  hiftory  has  been  often  publifhed  with  and 
without  the  fupplement  of  Freinfhemius.  The  beft  editions 
are,  that  of  Gronovius,  cum  'noth  'variorum  fi f  fuis,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1679,  3  vol.  8vo  ;  that  of  Le  Clerc,  at  Amfterdam,  1 709, 
10  vol.  nmo  ;  and  that  of  Crevier,  at  Paris,  1735,  6  vol.  4to. 
Thefe  have  the  fupplements.— -  Learning  perhaps  never  fuftain- 
ed  a  greater  lofs,  in  any  fingle  author,  than  by  the  deftruft ion 
of  the  latter  and  more  interefting  pare  of  Livy.  Several 
eminent  moderns  have  indulged  the  pleafing  expectation  that 
the  entire  work  of  this  noble  hiftorian  might  yet  be  recovered. 
It  has  been  faid  to  exifl  in  an  Arabic  vetfion  ;  and  even  a  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  the  original  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  extant  as 
late  as  the  year  1631,  and  to  have  perifhed  at  that  time  in  the 
plunder  of  Magdeburgh.  The  munificent  patron  of  learning, 
Leo  X.  exerted  the  meft  generous  zeal  to  refeue  from  oblivion 
the  valuable  treafure,  w  hich  one  of  his  moil  bigoted  prede- 
celfors,  above  mentioned,  had  expelled  from  every  Chriftian 
library.  Bayle  has  preferved,  under  the  article  Leo,  two 
curious  original  letters  of  that  pontiff,  concerning  his  hopes  of 
recovering  Livy ;  which  afford  moft  honourable  proofs  of  his 
liberality  in  the  caufe  of  letters. — -A  lately  difcoVered  fragment 
®f  Livy’ 6  hiftory  was  publifhed  in  1 773  by  Dr.  Bruns. 


Livid  s  (Andronicus),a  comic  poet,  who  flourifhed  at  Rome 
about  240  years  before  the  Chriftian  <er a.  He  was  the  firft 
who  turned  the  perfonal  fatires  and  fefeennine  verfes,  .fo  long 
the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  into  the  form  of  a  proper 
dialogue  and  regular  play.  Though  the  character  of  a  player, 
fo  valued  and  applauded  in  Greece,  was  reckoned  viie  and 
defpicable  among  the  Romans,  Andronicns  aCted  a  part  in  h:s 
dramatical  compofuions,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  by  repeating  what  he  had  laboured  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks.  Andronicus  was  the  freedman  of  M.  Livius 
Salinator,  whofe  children  he  educated.  His  poetry  was  grown 
obfolete  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  whofe  nicety  and  judgment 
would  not  even  recommend  the  reading  of  it.- 

LIVONIA,  a  large  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire,-  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  gulph- 
of  Finland,  on  the  weft  by  that  of  Riga,  on  the  fouth  by 
Courland,  and  on  the  eait,  partly  by  Plefcow,.  and  partly  by 
Novogorod.  It  is  about  250  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
150  from  eaft  to  weft,  The  land  is  fo  fertile  in  corn,  that  it 
is  called  the  granary  of  the  north  ,  and  would  produce  a  great 
deal  more,  if  it  was  not  fo  full  of  lake*.  The  fifh  that  abound 
here  are  falmons,  carps,  pikes,  flat  fifti, and  many  others.  In 
the  forefts  there  are  wolves,  bears,  elks,  rein-deer,  flags,  and 
hares.  The  domeftic  animals  are  very  numerous  ;  but  the 
fheep  bear  very  bad  wool.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  forefts, 
which  confift  of  birch-trees,  pines,  and  oaks;  and  all  the 
houfes  of  the  inhabitants  are  built  with  wood.  The  merchan¬ 
dizes  w'hich  they  fend  abroad  are  flax,  hemp,- honey,  wax, 
leather  fkins,  and  potafhes.  The  Swedes  were  formerly 
poffeffed  of  this  province,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  to 
the  Ruffians  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa ;  and  it  was  ceded  to 
them  by  the  peace  of  the  North,  concluded  in  1722,  which 
was  confirmed  by  another  treaty  in  1742.  It  is  divided  into 
two  provinces,  viz.  Letoniaand  Eftonia  ;  and  two  iflands  called 
Oejel  and  Dagho,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into  feverai 
diftricks. 

LIVONICA-tee  ra,  *kind  of  fine  bole  ufed  in  the  {hops 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  It  is  found  in  Livomia,  from  whenco- 
it  takes  its  name,  and  alfo  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  generally  brought  to  us  in  little  cakes,  fealed  wiih  the 
imprefiion  of  a  church  and  an  efcutcheon,  with  two  crofs 
keys. 

LIVRE,  a  French  money  of  account,  containing  20  fols, 
and  deemed  ten-pence  in  value  in  Englifh  money. 

LIXA,  or  Lixus  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  on  the  Atlantic  near 
the  river  Lixu6 ;  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Claudius  Csefarj 
famous  in  mythology  for  the  palace  of  Anteus  and  his  en¬ 
counter  with  Hercules  (Pliny).  Now  Larache ,  fixty-five 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  (traits  of  Gibraltar. 

LIXIVIUM,  in  pharmacy,  Ac.  a  ley  obtained  by  pouring 
fome  liquor  upon  the  afhes  of  plants  ;  which  is  more  or  lef* 
powerful,  as  it -has  imbibed  the  fixed  falts  contained  in  th§ 
afhes. 

LIXNAW,  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and  province 
of  Munfter  in  Ireland,  which  gives  title  of  Baron  to  the  earls 
of  Kerry,*  the  village  here  of  this  name  being  their  ancient 
feat*  where  the  caftle  was  ere&ed.  This  feat  Hands  agreeably 
on  the  river  Brick,  which  is  here  cut  into  feverai  pleafant 
canals,  that  adorn  its  plantations  and  gardens  ;  the  improve¬ 
ments  are  extenfive,  moft  of  the  viftoes  and  avenues  termi¬ 
nating  by  different  buildings,  feats,  and  farm-houfes.  The 
tide  flows  up  to  the  gardens,  whereby  boats  of  a  confiderable 
burden  may  bring  up  goods  to  the  bridge  near  the  houfe  : 
here  are  two  ftone-bridges  over  the  Brick,  the  oldeft  of  which 
was  built  by  Nicholas  the  third  baron  Lixnaw,  who  was  the 
firft  perfon  that  made  caufeways  to  this  place,  the  land  being 
naturally  wet  and  marfhy.  W.  Ion.  9.  15.  N.  lat.  52.  15. 
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LIZARD,  in  zoology.  See  Basiliscus. 

Lizard,  in  geography,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Cornwall, 
fituated,  according  to  the  mod  common  computation,  in  W. 
long.  5.  47.  N.  lat.  49.  50. 

LLOYD  (Nicholas),  a  learned  Englifh  writer  in  the  17th 
century,  was  born  in  Flintfhire  in  Wales,  and  educated  at 
'VVadham  college,  Oxford.  He  was  retlor  of  Newington  St. 
Mary  near  Lambeth  in  Surry,  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1680.  His  DiBlonarium  Iljlor'icum  is  a  valuable  work,  to 
which  Hoffman  and  Moreri  are  greatly  indebted. 

Lloyd  (William),  a  moll  learned  Englifh  writer  andbifhop, 
was  born  in  Berkflrire  in  England  in  1627.  He  was  educated 
under  his  father,  reftor  of  Sonning,  and  vicar  of  Tyle-hurft 
in  Berkfliire ;  then  went  to  Oxford,  and  took  orders.  In 
1660  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Rippon;  and  in  1666  chaplain 
to  the  king.  In  1667  he  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  divi¬ 
nity;  in  1672  he  was  inftalled  dean  of  Bangor;  and  in  1680 
was  corifecrated  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph.  He  was  one  of  the  fix 
bifliops  who,  with  archbifhop  Sancroft,  were  committed  pri* 
foners  to  the  Tower  of  London,  for  fubfcribing  a  petition  to 
the  king  againft  dillributing  and  publifhing  his  declaration  for 
liberty  of  confcience.  Soon  after  the  revolution  he  was  made 
dlmoner  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary  :  in  1692  he  was 
tranflated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  ;  and  in 
1699,  to  the  fee  of  Worceffer,  where  he  fat  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1717,  the  9 1  ft  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Burnet 
gives  him  an  exalted  chaiacler,  and  his  works  are  highly 
efleemtd. 

LOACH,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cobitis. 

LOAD,  or  Lode,  in  mining,  a  word  ufed  efpecially  in  the 
tin-mines,  for  any  regular  vein  or  courfe,  whether  metallic  or 
not ;  but  moll  commonly  load  means  a  metallic  vein.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  mines  in  general  are  veins  or  cavities  within 
the  earth,  whofe  fides  receding  from  or  approaching  to  each 
other,  make  them  of  unequal  breadths  in  different  places, 
fometimes  forming  large  fpaces,  which  are  called  holes',  thefe 
holes  are  filled  like  the  reft  with  fubftnnces,  which,  whether 
metallic,  or  of  any  other  nature,  are  called  loads.  When  the 
fubftances  forming  thefe  loads  are  reducible  to  metal,  the  loads 
are  by  the  Englifh  miners  faid  to  be  alive,  otherwife  they  are 
termed  dead  loads. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonfhire  the  loads  all  hold  their  courfe 
from  eaftward  to  weftward,  though  in  other  parts  of  England 
they  frequently  run  from  north  to  fouth.  The  miners  report, 
that  the  fides  of  the  load  never  bear  in  a  perpendicular,  but 
always  overhang  either  to  the  north  or  fouth  above.  The 
mines  feem  to  have  been  fo  many  channels  through  which  the 
waters  pafs  within  the  earth  ;  and  like  rivers  they  have  their 
fmall  branches  opening  into  them  in  all  diredlions  :  thefe  are 
by  the  miners  termed  the  feeders  of  the  load.  Moil  mines 
have  ftreams  of  water  running  through  them  ;  and  when  they 
are  found  dry,  it  feems  owing  to  the  water  having  changed  its 
courfe,  which  it  feems  fometimes  to  have  been  compelled  to  by 
the  load’s  having  filled  up  the  courfe,  and  fometimes  to  have 
fallen  into  other  more  eafy  channels. 

The  load  is  frequently  intercepted  by  the  cro.Ting  of  a  vein 
of  earth  or  ftone,  or  fome  other  metalline  fubftance;  in  which 
cafe  it  generally  happens,  that  one  part  of  the  load  is  moved 
to  a  confiderablc  diftance  on  one  fide.  This  tranfient  load  is, 
by  the  miners,  termed  a  Jlookivg ;  and  the  part  of  the  load 
which  is  moved,  is  by  them  faid  to  be  heaved.  This  fracture 
or  heave  of  a  load,  according  to  Mr.  Price,  is  produced  by  a 
fubfidence  of  the  ft  rata  from  their  primary  pofitions,  which  he 
fuppofes  to  have  been  horizontal  or  parallel  to  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  therefore  fhould  more  properly  be  called  a  de- 
preflion  than  a  heave.  This  heaving  of  the  load  would  be  an 
inexpreflible  lofs  to  the  miner,  did  not  experience  teach  him, 
Vot.V. 
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that  as  the  loads  always  run  on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  fo  the 
part  heaved  is  always  moved  toward  the  defeeut  of  the  hill ;  fo 
that  the  miner,  working  toward  the  afeent  of  the  hill,  and 
meeting  a  flooking,  conliders  himfelf  as  working  in  the  heaved 
part;  wherefore,  cutting  through  the  flooking,  he  works 
upon  its  back  up  the  afeent  of  the  hill,  till  he  recovers  the 
load,  and  vice  verfa. 

Load  is  alfo  ufed  for  nine  difhes  of  ore,  each  difli  being 
about  half  a  hundred  weight. 

LOADSTONE.  See  Magnet. 

LOAMS,  in, natural  hiftory,  are  defined  to  be  earths  com- 
pofed  of  difiimiiar  particles,  ftiff,  denfe,  hard,  and  rough  to 
the  touch ;  not  eafily  broke  while  moift,  readily  diffufible  in 
water,  and  cornpofed  of  fand  and  a  tough  vifeid  clay.  Of  thefe 
loams  fome  are  whitifh  and  others  brown  and  yellow.  See 
Agriculture. 

LOAN,  any  thing  given  to  another,  on  condition  of  re¬ 
turn  or  payment.  Such  are  Public  Loans,  rdpedling  which 
fee  Funds. 

LOANDA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola  ia 
Africa,  ft  is  an  ifland  about  17J  miles  in  length,  and  three  in 
breadth  ;  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  capital  ot  Angola  fituated 
upon  it,  in  E.  long.  12.  25.  S.  lat.  8.  45.  This  town  was 
built  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1578,  under  the  diredlion  of  the 
firft  Portuguefe  governor  in  thefe  parts.  It  is  large,  populous, 
and  pleaHntly  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  facing  the  fouth-weft.  The  ifland  is  fupplied  with 
freflr  water  from  wells  dug  in  it ;  and  which  are  not  funk  be¬ 
low  the  depth  of  three  feet  when  they  are  filled  with  excellent 
water.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  water  of  thefe 
■wells  continues  good  only  during  the  time  of  high-tide  ;  for, 
as  that  finks,  the  water  becomes  more  and  more  brackifh,  till 
at  laft  it  is  quite  fait,  almoft  as  much  as  the  fea  itfelf.  On  the 
coaft  of  this  ifland  are  fifhed  the  zimbis,  or  fliells  ufed  in  feveral 
parts  of  Africa  inftead  of  money ;  and  with  thefe  fhells  in- 
ltead  of  coin,  is  carried  on  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  of  this 
country. 

LOANGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  extending  itfelf  about 
180  geographical  miles  in  length  from  fouth  to  north  ;  that  is, 
from  cape  St.  Catharine  under  the  fecond  degree  of  fouth 
latitude,  to  a  fmall  river  called  Lovanda  Louifia,  on  the  5th 
degi-ee  of  the  fame.  From  weft  to  eaft  it  extends  from  Cape 
Negro  on  the  coaft  of  Ethiopia  towards  the  Bucbumalean 
mountains,  fo  called  on  account  of  their  vaft  quantity  of  ivory 
and  great  droves  of  elephants,  about  300  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  four  principal  provinces,  viz.  thofe  of  Lovangiri,  Loango- 
mongo,  Chilongo,  and  Piri. 

The  inhabitants  are  very  black,  well-ftiaped,  and  of  a  mild 
temper.  The  men  wear  long  petticoats,  from  the  vvaift  down¬ 
wards,  and  have  round  their  waift  a  piece  of  cloth  half  an  ell 
or  a  quarter  broad,  over  which  they  wear  the  ikin  of  a  leopard, 
or  fome  other  wild  beaft,  hanging  before  them  like  an  apron. 
On  their  head  they  wear  a  cap  made  of  grafs,  and  quilted, 
with  a  feather  a-top  of  it ;  and  on  their  ftioulder,  or  in  their 
hand,  they  carry  a  buffalo’s  tail,  to  drive  away  the  mufkettos. 
The  womens  petticoats  are  made  only  of  flraw,  about  an  ell 
fquare,  with  which  they  cover  their  privities,  but  leave  the 
greateft  part  of  their  thighs  and  buttocks  bare :  the  reft  of 
their  body  is  quite  bare,  except  that  on  their  legs  they  wear 
little  firings  of  beads  made  of  fhells,  and  fmall  bracelets  of 
ivory  on  their  arms.  They  anoint  themfelves  with  palm-oil, 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  red  wood  reduced  to  powder.  This 
country  abounds  with  poultry,  oxen,  cows,  flieep,  goats, 
elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  civet-cats,  and  other  animals ;  fo 
that  here  are  great  quantities  of  elephants  teeth,  and  line  furs, 
to  be  traded  for. 

The  capital  city,  where  the  king  refides,  is  called  toeing*. 
4  A 
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or  Banza-Loangeri,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  negroes, 
Boar'ic.  This  city  is  fituated  in  South  lat.  \\  degrees,  a  league 
and  a  half  from  the  fea-coaft.  It  is  a  pretty  large  city,  (haded 
and  adorned  with  bananas,  palm,  and  other  trees.  The  king, 
vrho  refide3  in  a  large  palace  in  the  middle  of  it,  has  about 
.1500  concubines.  If  any  of  them  is  furprifed  in  adultery,  (he 
and  her  paramour  are  initantly  conveyed  to  the  top  of  a  very 
high  hill,  whence  they  are  hurled  down  headlong  from  the 
fteepcft.  place.  Every  man  marries  as  many  wives  here  as  he 
pleafes,  who  are  obliged  to  get  their  hufbands  a  livelihood,  as 
is  the  practice  all  along  the  African  coaft  inhabited  by  blacks. 
The  women,  therefore,  cultivate  the  land,  low  and  reap, 
while  the  la2y  hufbands  loiter  away'  their  time  in  idlenefs. 

The  king’s  revenue  conlifts  in  elephants  teeth,  copper,  and 
a  kind  of  petticoats  made  of  palm-tree  leaves,  and  called 
lavogus :  he  has  whole  ftore-houles  full  of  thefe  lavogus  3  but 
liis  greateft  riches  confift:  in  (laves  of  both  fexes. 

LOBBY,  in  architedure,  is  a  fmall  hall  or  waiting-room  : 
it  is  alfo  an  entrance  into  a  principal  apartment,  where  there 
is  a  confiderable  (pace  between  that  and  a  portico  or  veftibule, 
and  the  length  or  dimenfions  will  not  allow  it  to  be  confidered 
as  a  veflibule  or  an  anti-room.  See  Antichamber. 

LOBE,  in  anatomy,  any  flefhy  protuberant  part,  as  the 
lobes  of  the  lungs,  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  &c. 

LOBELIA,  cardinal-flower  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gamia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  order,  Cam- 
■panacea.  The  calyx  is  quinqutfid  ;  the  corolla  monopetaious, 
and  irregular  ;  the  capfule  inferior,  bilocular,  or  trilocular. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  fpecies,  but  only  four  of  them  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  3  two  of  which  are  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  for  the  open  ground,  and  two  (hrubby  plants  for  the 
(love.  They  are  all  fibrous  rooted  perennials,  riling  with  ered 
(talks  from  two  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  ornamented  with 
Oblong,  oval,  fpear-fiiaped,  limple  leaves  ;  and  fpikes  of 
beautiful  monopetaious,  fomewhat  ringent,  five-parted  (lowers, 
of  fcarlet,  blue,  and  violet  colours.  They  are  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  offsets,  and  cuttings  of  their  ilalks.  The  tender 
kinds  require  the  common  treatment  of  other  exotics.  They 
are  natives  of  America  ;  from  which  their  feeds  muff  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

The  root  of  a  fpecies  called  the  flphlhtica  is  an  article  of  the 
materia  medica.  This  fpecies  grows  in  mod  places  in  Virgi¬ 
nia,  and  bears  our  winters.  It  is  perennial,  has  an  ered  (talk 
three  or  four  feet  high,  blue  flowers,  a  milky  juice,  and  a 
tank  fmell.  The  root  confifts  of  white  fibres  about  two  inches 
long,  refembles  tobacco  in  tafte,  which  remains  on  the  tongue, 
and  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  It  is  ufed  by  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Indians  as  a  fpecific  in  the  venereal  difeafe.  The  form  is 
that  of  decoction  ;  the  dole  of  which  is  ordered  to  be  gradually 
increafed  till  it  bring  on  very  confiderable  purging,  then  to  be 
intermitted  for  a  little,  and  again  ufed  in  a  more  moderate  de¬ 
gree  till  che  cure  be  completed.  The  ulcers  are  alfo  wafhed 
with  the  decodion,  and  the  Indians  are  faid  to  fprinkle  them 
with  the  powder  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  fpruce  tree.  The 
fame  ftridnefs  of  regimen  is  ordered  as  during  a  falivation  or 
mercurial  courfe.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  article 
has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  confirmed  either  in  Britain 
or  by  the  practitioners  in  Virginia :  for  there,  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  recourfe  is  almoff  univerfally  had  to  the  ufe  of 
mercury ;  and  it  is  probably  from  this  reafon  that  the  London 
college  have  not  received  it  into  their  lift.  It,  however,  feems 
to  be  an  article  which,  in  fome  cafes  at  lead,  deferves  a  trial. 

LOBETUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Hither  Spain  :  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Libyan  Hercules  (Pliny).  Now 
Alharazin,  a  town  of  Arragon  on  the  confines  of  New  Caftile, 
on  the  river  Guadalavir.  E.  long.  2.  N,  lat.  40..  40. 


LOBINEAU  (Guy  Alexis),  a  Benedictine  monk,  born 
at  Rennes  in  1666,  fpent  his  whole  lire  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory, 
and  the  writing  of  feveral  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are* 
the  hiftory  of  Brittany,  2  vols.  folio  5  and  a  continuation  of 
Felibien’s  hiftory  of  Paris,  9  vols.  folio.  He  died  in  1727. 

LOBO  (Rodriguez  Francis),  a  celebrated  Portuguefe 
poet,  was  born  at  Leiria,  a  fmall  town  of  Eftramadura.  He 
wrote  an  heroic  poem,  fome  eclogues,  and  a  piece  intitled 
Euphrcfyne ,  which  is  the  favourite  comedy  of  the  Portuguefe. 
His  works  were  colleded  and  printed  together  in  Portuguefe 
in  1721,  in  folio.  He  flouriftied  about  1610. 

Lobo  (Jerome),  a  famous  Portuguefe  Jefuit,  born  at  Liflbon,. 
went  into  Ethiopia,  and  dwelt  there  for  a  long  time.  At  his 
return  he  was  made  redor  of  the  college  of  Coimbra,  where  he 
died  in  1678.  He  wrote  an  hiftorical  account  of  Abyffinia, 
which  is  by  fome  efteemed  a  very  accurate  performance. 

LOBSTER,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  cancer.  See  Cancer. 

LOCARNO,  a  town  of  Swifferlaad,  capital  of  a  bailiwick 
of  the  fame  name,  leated  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  Maggiore, 
near  the  river  Magie.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade ;  and  the. 
country  abounds  in  paftures,  wine,  and  fruits.  E.  long.  8.  41. 
N.  lat.  46.  6. 

LOCHABER,  a  diftrid  of  the  (hire  of  Invernefs  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  bounded  by  Moydart  on  the  weft,  Glengary  on  the 
north,  Badenoch  on  the  eaft,  and  Lorn  on  the  fouth.  it  derives 
its  name  from  the  lake  or  loch  Aber;  and  extends  about  20 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  30  from  north  to  fouth.  The 
country  is  barren,  bleak,  mountainous,  and  rugged. 

LOCHIA,  in  midwifery,  a  flux  from  the  uterus,  eonfequenfc 
to  delivery.  See  Midwifery. 

LOCK,  a  well-known  inftrument  ufed  for  fattening  doors*, 
chefts,  &c.  generally  opened  by  a  key.  The  lock  is  reckoned 
the  mafter-piece  in  fmithery  5  a  great  deal  of  art  and  delicacy 
being  required  in  contriving  and  varying  the  wards,  fprings* 
bolts,  &c.  and  adjufting  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
ufed,  and  to  the  various  occafions  of  ufing  them.  From  the  va¬ 
rious  ftrudure  of  locks,  accommodated  to  their  different  inten¬ 
tions,  they  acquire  various  names.  Thofe  placed  on  outer  doors 
are  called  flock-locks ;  thofe  on  chamber-doors,  fpring-locks  j. 
thofe  on  trunks,  trunk-locks ,  padlocks,  &c. — Of  thefe  the  fpring- 
lock  is  the  moft  confiderable,  both  for  its  frequency  and  the 
euriofity  of  its  ftrudure.  Its  principal  parts  are,  the  main- 
plate,  the  cover-plate,  and  the  pin-hole  :  to  main-plate  be¬ 
long  the  key-hole,  top-hook,  erofs -wards,  oolt-toe  or  bolt- 
knab,  drawback-fpring  tumbler,  pin  of  the  tumbler,  and  the 
ftaples  5  to  the  cover-plate  belong  the  pin,  main-ward,  crofs- 
ward,  ftep-ward  or  dap-ward  5  to  the  pin-hole  belong  the  hook- 
ward,  main  crofs-ward,  (hank,  the  pot  or  bread*  bow-ward*, 
and  bit. 

A  treatife  upon  this  fubjed:  has  been  publiftied  by  Mr. 
Jofeph  Bramah,  who  begins  with  obferving,  that  the  principle 
on  which  all  locks  depend,  is  the  application  of  a  lever  to  an 
interior  bolt,  by  means  of  a  communication  from  without  j  fo 
that,  by  means  of  the  latter,  the  lever  ads  upon  the  bolt,  and 
moves  it  in  fnch  a  manner  as  to  fecure  the  lid  or  door  from-, 
being  opened  by  any  pull  or  pu(h  from  without.  The  fecurity 
of  locks  in  general  therefore  depends  on  the  number  of  impe¬ 
diments  we  can  interpofe  betwixt  the  lever  (the  key)  and  the 
bolt  which  fecures  the  doorj  and  thefe  impediments  are  well 
known  by  the  name  of  wards,  the  number  and  intricacy  of 
which  alone  are  fuppofed  to  diftinguifh  a  good  lock  from  a  bad 
one.  If  thefe  wards,  however,  do  not  in  an  effedual  manner 
preclude  the  accefs  of  all  other  inftruments  befides.  the  proper 
key,  it  is  ftill  poffible  for  a  mechanic  of  equal  (kill  with  the 
lock-maker  to  open  it  without  the  key,  and  thus  to  elude  the 
labour  of  the  other.  “  As  nothing  (fays  Mr.  Bramah)  can  be 
more  oppofite  in  principle  to  fixed  wards  than  a  lock  which 
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derives  its  properties  from  the  motion  of  all  its  parts,  I  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  condrudion  of  fuch  a  lock  fhould  be  the  fubjed 
of  my  experiment.”  In  the  profecution  of  this  experiment 
he  had  the  fatisfadion  to  find,  that  the  lead  perfed  of  all  his 
models  fully  afcertained  the  truth  and  certainty  of  his  principle. 
The  exclufion  of  wards  made  it  neceffary  to  cut  off  all  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  key  and  the  bolt ;  as  the  fame  padage, 
which  (in  a  lock  /imply  condruded)  would  admit  the  key, 
might  give  admiffion  likewife  to  other  inftruments.  The 
office, .  therefore,  which  in  other  locks  is  performed  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  point  of  the  key,  is  here  affigned  to  a  lever,  which  can¬ 
not  approach  the  bolt  till  every  part  of  the  lock  has  undergone 
a  change  of  pofition.  The  neceffity  of  this  change  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  lock,  and  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  effecting  it 
otherwife  than  with  the  proper  key,  are  the  points  to  be  afcer¬ 
tained  ;  and  this  our  author  does  in  the  following  manner-: 

Fig.  i.  pi.  8.  fhows  Mr.  Bramah's  firlt  attempt  to  condrud 
a  lock  upon  this  principle :  which,  to  his  furprife,  turned  out 
complete  and  perfect.  A,  reprefents  a  common  axis  on  which 
the  fix  levers,,  eroding  the  face  of  the  lock,  are  united  as  on  a 
joint.  Each  of  thele  reds  upon  a  feparate  fpring  diffidently 
ttrong  to  bear  its  weight ;  or,  if  deprelfed  by  a  fuperior  force, 
to  refiore  it  to  its  proper  pofition  when  that  force  is  removed. 
B  reprefents  a  frame  through  which  the  levers  pafs  by  feparate 
grooves,  exadly  fitted  to  their  width,  but  of  diffident  depth  to 
allow  them  a  free  motion  in  a  perpendicular  diredion.  The 
part  which  projeds  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  joint  A,  and 
is  inferted  in  the  bolt  C,  is  a  lever  to  which  two  offices  are 
affigned  y  one  to  keep  the  bolt  in  a  fixed  pofition,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  key  ;  the  other,  to  give  it  its  proper  motion  upon 
the  application  of  the  key.  D  is  a  circular  platform  turning 
upon  a  centre.  On  this  the  joint  or  carriage  of  the  levers,  and 
the  fprings  on  which  they  red,  are  fixed  ;  and  the  motion  of 
this  platform  impels  the  bolt,  in  either  diredion,  by  means  of 
the  lever  which  is  projeded  from  the  joint  A.  The  inviolable 
redraint  upon  this  lock,  by  which  means  it  is  fubjeded  only 
to  the  adion  of  the  key,  is  lodged  in  the  part  E,  which  is  a  thin 
plate,  bearing  at  each  extremity  on  a  block,  and  having  of 
courfe  a  vacant  fpace  Beneath,  equal  in  height  to  the  thicknefs 
of  the  blocks  on  which  it  reds.  By  this  plate  the  motion  of 
the  machine  is  checked  or  guided  in  the  following  manner : 
On  the  edge  of  the  plate  which  faces  the  movement  there  are 
fix  notches,  which  receive  the  ends  of  the  levers  projeding  be¬ 
yond  the  frame  B  ;  and  while  they  are  confined  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  motion  of  the  machine  is  fo  totally  lufpended  as  to 
defy  every  power  of  art  to  overcome* 

To  underdand  in  what  manner  the  proper  key  of  this  lock 
overcomes  thele  obdacles,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  each  lever 
has  a  notch  on  its  extremity,  and  that  thofe  notches  are  dif- 
pofed  as-  irregularly  as  poffible.  To  give  the  machine  a  capa¬ 
city  of  motion,  thefe  notches  mud  be  brought  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  by  a  didind  but  unequal  prelTure  upon  the  levers, 
be  formed  into  a  groove  in  a  dired  line  with  the  edge  of  the 
plate  E,  which  the  notches  are  exadly  fitted  to  receive.  The 
lead  motion  of  the  machine,  while  the  levers  are  in  this  pofi¬ 
tion,  will  introduce  the  edge  of  the  plate  into  the  groove ; 
which,  controuling  the  power  of  the  fprings,  will  give  liberty 
to  the  levers  to  move  in  an  horizontal  diredion  as  far  as  the 
fpace  between  the  blocks  which  fupport  the  plate  E  will  admit, 
and  which  is  fufficient  to  give  the  machine  a  power  of  ading 
on  the  bolt.  The  impoffibility  of  thus  bringing  the  notches  on 
the  points  of  the  levers  into  a  dired  line,  fo  as  to  tally  with 
the  edge  of  the  plate  £  by  any  other  means  than  the  motion 
and  impulfe  of  the  key,  is  that  which  conditutes  the  principal 
excellency  of  this  lock. 

The  key  (fig.  2.)  exhibits  fix  different  furfaces,  againd  which 
the  levers  are  progreffively  admitted  in  the  operation  of  opening,. 


the  lock  :  the  irregularity  of  thefe  furfaces  diows  the  unequal 
and  didind  degree  of  preffure  which  each  lever  requires  to 
bring  them  to  their  proper  bearings,  in  order  to  put  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  motion.  Hence  it  appears,  that  unlefs  the  various 
heights  of  the  lurfaces  expreded  on  the  bit  of  the  key  are  ex¬ 
adly  proportioned  to  the  l'everal  diftances  necelfary  to  bring 
the  notches  into  a  draight  line  with  each  other,  they  mud  re¬ 
main  immoveable;  “  and  (fays  our  author)  as  one  droke  of  a 
file  is  fufficient  to  caufe  fuch.  a  difproportion  as  will  prove  an 
unfurmountable  impediment  to  their  motion,  I  may  fafely 
affert,  that  it  is  not  in  art  to  produce  a  key  or  other  indrument, 
by  which  a  lock,  condruded  upon  this  principle,  can  be 
opened.” 

On  this  principle  it  would  even  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
for  any  workman,  however  fkilful,  to  condrud  a  key  for  the 
lock  when  open  to  his  infpedion  :  “  for  the  levers  being  raifed, 
by  the  fubjacent  fprings,  to  an  equal  height  in  the  frame  B, 
prefent  a  plane  furface  ;  and  confequently  convey  no  diredion 
that  can  be  of  any  ufe  in  forming  a  tally  to  the  irregular  fur- 
face  which  they  prefent  when  ading  in  fubjedion  to  the  key.. 
Unlefs  therefore  we  can  contrive  a  method  to  bring  the  notches 
on  the  points  of  the  levers  in  a  diredt  line  with  each  other,  and 
to  retain  them  in  that  pofition  till  an  exad  itnpreffion  of  the 
irregular  furface,  which  the  levers  will  then  exhibit,  can  be 
taken;  the  workman  will  be  unable  to  fit  a  key  to  the  lock,  or 
to  move  the  bolt.  This  procefs  mud  be  rendered  extremely 
troublefome  by  means  of  the  fprings  ;  and  if  fuch  difficulties 
occur,  even  when  the  lock  is  open  to  the  infpedion  of  a  fkilful 
workman,  much  more  mud  we  fuppofe  it  out  of  the  power  of 
one  who  has  not  accefs  to  the  internal  parts  to  make  a  falfe 
key  to  a  lock  of  this  kind. 

Thefe  difficulties  render  it  neceffary  in  making  locks  of  this 
kind  not  to  fit  the  key  to  the  lock,  as  isulual  in  other  locks, 
but  to  fit  the  lock  to  the  key.  In  this  kind  of  lock,  therefore, 
the  key  mud  be  made  fird ;  and  the  inequalities  upon  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  bit  worked  as  chance  or  fancy  may  dired,  without 
any  reference  to  the  lock.  The  key  being  thus  completed,  and 
applied  to  the  furface  of  the  levers,  will,  by  a  gentle  preffure, 
force  them  to  unequal  didances  from  their  common  ftation  in 
the  frame  B,  and  fink  their  points  to  unequal  depths  into  the 
fpace  beneath  the  plate  E.  While  the  levers  are  in  this  pofi¬ 
tion,  the  edge  of  the  plate  E  will  mark  the  precife  point  at 
which  the  notch  on  each  lever  mud' be  expreded.  The  notches 
being  cut  by  this  diredion,  the  irregularity  which  appears 
when  the  levers  refume  their  dation  in  the  frame  B,  and  the 
inequality  of  the  recedes  on  the  bit  of  the  key,  will  appear  as 
a  feal  and  its  correfponding  impredion. 

The  following  is  a  lock  contrived  upon  the  fame  principle, 
but  more  curious;  and,  in  our  author’s- opinion,  more  exten- 
fively  ufeful.  Fig.  3.  reprefents  a  circular  block  of  metal  di¬ 
vided  from  the  centre  into  eight  compartments,  each  containing 
a  cell  which  forms  a  padage  through  the  block,  as  is  reprefented 
by  the  fmall  circles  deferibed  on  the  dat  furface  A.  In  each  of 
thefe  cells  two  grooves  are  cut  at  oppofite  points,  which  open  a 
communication  with  the  centre  at  one  point,  and  with  the  fpheri- 
cal  furface  of  the  block  or  barrel  at  the  other.  The  fmall  circle, 
which  marks  the  centre  of  the  flat  furface  A,  is  the  key-hole, 
which  likewife  forms  a  padage  through  the  barrel  in  a  parallel 
line  with  the  cells  which  furround  it.  This  figure  reprefents 
the  frame  in  which  the  adive  parts  of  the  lock  are  depofited. 

Fig.  4.  diows  a  fpiral  fpring  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  eaclr 
cell,  and  occupying  one  half  of  the  fpace,  the  other  being  filled 
with  a  Aider  reding  upon  the  fpring,  and  reprefented  by  fig.  5, 
the  office  of  thefe  lliders  exadly  correfponding  with  that  of  the 
levers  in  the  lock  already  di’fcribed.  Thus,  when  lodged  in 
their  refpedive  cells,  they  are  fudained,  like  the  levers,  by  the 
eladicity  of  the  fprings  upon  which,  they  red,  till  a  liiperior 
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power  be  applied  ;  and  they  are  again  rcftored  to  their  Rations 
by  the  reaction  of  the  fprings  when  the  weight  is  removed. 
The  fide  B  of  each  ilider  is  projedfed  beyond  the  circular  fur- 
face,  as  represented  fig.  6.  in  a  manner  fimilar.to  the  projection 
of  the  levers  in  the  former  lock  beyond  the  curved  frame  in 
which  they  move.  The  point  C  is  projected  through  the  in¬ 
terior  groove  into  the  (pace  which  forms  the  centre  or  key-hole, 
.expreiled  on  the  fiat  furface  A.  , 

Fig.  7.  reprefents  the  key.  When  this  is  applied,  it  mud 
of  courfe  encounter  thefie  interior  projedtiuns  ;  and  when  prefled 
Forward,  the  indented  fipaces  on  its  point  being  unequal,  will 
Force  tire  Aiders  to  unequal  diftances  front  their  bearers  ;  bring¬ 
ing  the  notches  expretfed  on  their  exterior  projections  in  a 
-direct  line  with  each  other,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  by 
which  the  effedt  is  produced  upon  the  levers  In  the  former  lock. 
When  the  key  is  withdrawn,  and  the  Aiders  refume  their  Ra¬ 
tions  by  the  preflure  of  the  fprings,  the  difpofition  of  the  notches 
mull  be  irregular  in  the  fame  proportion -that  the  indentations 
on  the  point  of  the  key  are  unequal  ;  and  they  muR  neceflarily 
Fall  again  into  a  Rraight  line  when  adted  upon  by  the  key. 

Fig.  6.  fnows  the  barrel  completely  fitted  for  action.  Its  in¬ 
terior  end  iscapped  with  a  plate,  which  unites  its  compartments, 
and  confines  the  fprings  and  Aiders  within  the  cells  to  which 
they  belong.  From  that  plate  proceeds  the  point  A ,  which  re- 
prefents  the  lever  by  which  the  bolt  is  projedfed  or  withdrawn, 
according  to  the  diredtion  in  which  the  machine  performs  its 
revolution. 

Fig.  8.  Aiows  the  Aat  furface  of  a  thin  plate,,  correfponding 
in  its  office  with  the  part  C  of  the  former  lock.  The  tpace  cut 
in  its  centre  is  exactly  fitted  to  the  fpherical  furface  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  ;  the  circle  deferibing  its  circumference,  and  the  notches  cut 
on  its  edge,  coinciding  with  the  projections  of  the  Aiders.  The 
barrel,  when  encircled  with  this  plate  at  the  middle  of  its  fphe- 
rical  furface.,  has  its  motion  totally  fuipended  till  the  notches 
on  the  projedtions  of  the  Aiders  are  forced,  by  the  preflure  of 
the  key,  into  a  line  with  each  other  :  a  groove  being  thus 
Formed  on  the  fpherical  furface  of  the  barrel  parallel  to,  and 
coinciding  with  the  edge  of  the  plate,  the  machine  is  at  liberty 
to  perform  a  revolution  in  any  diredtion,  but  returns  to  its 
confined  Rate  when  the  key  is  withdrawn. 

The  parts  of  the  movement  being  thus  united,  the  interior 
end  of  the  barrel  is  depofited  in  a  bed  reprefented  fig.  9.  To 
this  it  is  faftened  at  the  angles  of  the  plate  reprefented  fig.  8. 
by  which  the  barrel  is  encircled.  The  Ration  of  the  bolt  is  at 
A  ;  the  lever  which  adts  upon  it  being  projedfed  on  the  other 
fide.  Fig.  10.  is  a  cap  or  matk  which  covers  the  face  of  the 
movement,  and  completes  the  lock. 

On  this  lock  our  author  obferves,  that  it  is  excellent  for 
Rreet-doors  :  “  for  no  method  of  robbery  (fays  he)  is  more 
pradtifed,  than  gaining  admittance  into  houfes  by  thofe  keys, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  procured  at  the  old  iron  fhops 
to  fit  almoR  any  lock  in  ufe.  Such  robberies  are  generally 
committed  where  the  fervants  are  allowed  to  take  the  key  with 
them  when  fent  on  errands,  it  being  impracticable  while  the 
key  is  fixed  in  the  lock.  The  variations,  by  which  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  correfpondent  keys  is  avoided,  have  two  fources  : 
the  one  arifing  from  the  changes  that  may  be  made  in  the  dif¬ 
pofition  of  the  levers  ;  the  other,  from  the  number  of  points 
contained  on  the  projedfed  furface  of  each  lever  .5  by  which  the 
pofition  of  its  notch  may,  in  the  fmallefi  degree,  be  varied. 

“  The  variations,  produeeable  in  the  difpofitions  of  fix  figures 
only,  are  720:  thefe,  being  progreflively  multiplied  by  addi¬ 
tional  figures,  will  increafe  by  afipnifliing  degrees  ;  and  even¬ 
tually  Aiow,  that  a  lock  containing  twelve  levers  will  admit  of 
470,001,500  changes;  which,  with  the  addition  of  another 
lever,  will  increafe  to  6,229,019,500.  Thefe  being  again  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  number  of  changes  which  the  projedfed  furface 
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of  the  levers  will  admiNln  the  difpofitlon  of  the  notches,  their 
amount  will  exceed  numeration,  and  may  therefore  be  pro¬ 
perly  laid  to  be  infinite.  The  AighteR  inlpedtion  will  at  once 
ffitow,  that  their  conRrudtion  precludes  all  poflibilityof  obtain¬ 
ing  an  impreffiion  of  their  internal  parts,  which  is  neceffary 
for  the  fabrication  of  a  falfe  key  ;  for  it  will  be  eafily  feen, 
that  the  pofitions  into  which  the  levers  are  forced  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  key  in  opening  the  lock,  can  no  more  be  afeertained 
when  the  key  is  withdrawn,  than  the  leal  can  be  copied  from  Its 
impreffiion  on  a  fluid,  or  the  courfe  of  a  Anip  be  difcover.ed  by 
tracing  it  on  the  furface  of  the  waves.  But  inviolable  fecurity 
is  not  the  only  excellence  they  poffefs  :  the  fimplicity  of  their 
principle  gives  them  likewife  a  great  advantage  over  locks  that 
are.  more  complicated,  in  point  of  duration  ;  for  their  effential 
parts  being  fubjedf  to  no  friction,  nor  expofed  to  any  poffible 
accident  from  without,  they  will  be  lei’s  alfedted  by  ufe,  and 
lei’s  liable  to  Rand  in  need  of  repair  ” 

Lock,  or  weir,  in  inland  navigations,  the  general  name 
for  all  thofe  works  of  wood  or  Rone  made  -to  confine  and  raile 
the  water  of  a  river  :  the  banks  alio  which  are  made  to  divert 
the  courfe  of  a  river,  are  called  by  thel’e  names  in  fome  places.. 
But  the  term  lock  is  more  particularly  appropriated  to  exprefs 
a  kind  ot  canal  inc'ofed  between  two  gates  ;  the  upper  called 
by  workmen  the  lluice-gate,  and  the  lower  called  the  flood¬ 
gate.  Theie  ferve  in  artificial  navigations  to  confine  the  water, 
and  render  the  paflage  of  boats  eafy  in  paffimg  up  and  down 
the  flream  See  Canal. 

LOCKE  (John),  a  moR  eminent  EngliRi  philofopher  and 
writer  in  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  fon  of  Mr. 
John  Locke  of  Pensford  in  SomerfeRhire,  and  born  at  Wring- 
ton  near  Briflol  in  1632.  He ‘was  fent  to  Chrifl-church  in 
Oxford  ;  but  was  highly  dilfatisfied  with  the  common  courfe 
of  Rudies  then  purfued  in  the  univerfity,  where  nothing  was 
taught  but  the  AriRotelian  philofophy  ;  and  had  a  great  aver- 
fion  to  the  difputes  of  the  fchools  then  in  ufe.  The  firR  books 
which  gave  him  a  relifh  for  philofophy,  were  the  writings  of 
lies  Cartes  :  for  though  he  did  not  always  approve  of  his  no¬ 
tions,  yet  he  thought  he  wrote  with  great  perfpicuity.  He 
applied  himfelf  with  vigour  to  his  Rudies,  particularly  to  phy- 
fic,  in  which  he  gained  a  confiderable  knowledge,  though  he 
never  p raff; fed  it.  In  1694  he  went  to  Germany  as  i’ecre- 
tary  to  Sir  William  Swan,  envoy  from  the  Englifli  court  to 
the  eletor  of  Brandenburgh  and  fome  other  German  princes. 
In  lefs  than  a  year,  he  returned  to  England  ;  where,  among 
other  Rudies,  he  applied  himfelf  to  that  of  natural  philofophy, 
as  appears  from  a  regifler  of  the  changes  of  the  air,  which  he 
kept  at  Oxford  from  June  24,  i66<5,  to  March  28,  1667. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lord  Afhley,  afterwards 
earl  of  Shafteffiury,  who  introduced  him  into  the  converfation 
of  fome  of  themoR  eminent  perfons  of  that  time.  In  1670  he 
began  to  form  the  plan  of  his  EJfay  on  Human  Underjlandhig  ; 
but  his  employments  and  avocations  prevented  him  from  finilh- 
ing  it  then.  About  this  time  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  '672,  his  patron,  now  earl  of  Shaftelbury,  and 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  appointed  him  fecretary  of  the 
prefemations,  which  place  he  held  till  the  earl  refigned  the 
great  leal.  In  1673  he  was  made  fecretary  to  a  commiflion 
of  trade,  worth  jool.  a  year;  but  that  commiffion  was  dif- 
folved  in  1674.  The  earl  of  Shaftelbury  being  reftored  to  fa¬ 
vour,  and  made  prefident  of  the  council  in  '679,  fent  for  Mr. 
Locke  to  London  :  but  that  nobleman  did  not  continue  long 
in  his  poR,  being  fent  prifoner  to  the  tower  ;  and  after  his 
difeharge  retired  to  Holland  in  1682. 

Mr.  Locke  followed  his  patron  thither.  He  had  not  been 
abfent  from  England  a  year,  when  he  was  accufed  at  court  of 
having  written  certain  trats  againR  the  government,  which 
were  afterwards  difeovered  to  be  written  by  another  perl'on  ; 
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and  !n  November  1684.  he  was  deprived  of  his  place  of  ftu- 
dent  in  Chrilt-cHurch.  In  i  6S5  the  Englilh  envoy  at  the 
H  ague  demanded  him  and  83  other  perfons  to  be  delivered  up 
by  the  States  General :  upon  which  he  lay  concealed  till  the 
year  following  ;  and  during  this  time  formed  a  weekly  alfiembly 
with  Mr.  Limborch,  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned  men  at 
Amfterdam.  In  1689  he  returned  to  England  in  the  fleet 
which  conveyed  the  princefs  of  Orange  ;  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  his  reftoration  to  his  place  of  ftudent  of  Chrift-church, 
that  it  might  appear  from  thence  that  he  had  been  unjuftly 
deprived  of  it :  but  when  he  found  the  college  would  admit 
him  only  as  a  fupernumerary  ftudent,  he  defifted  from  his 
claim. 

Being  efteemed  a  fuffererfor  revolution  principles,  he'might 
eafily  have  obtained  a  more  profitable  poft ;  but  he  contented 
himielf  with  that  of  cbmmiflioner  of  appeals,  worth  200I.  a 
year,  which  was  procured  for  him  by  the  lord  Mordaunt, 
afterwards  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  next  of  Peterborough. 
About  the  fame  time  he  was  offered  to  go  abroad  in  a  public 
character  ;  and  it  was  left  to  his  choice,  whether  he  would  be 
envoy  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  that  of  the  eleftor  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  or  any  other  where  he  thought  the  airmoft  fuitable 
to  him  :  but  he  waved  all  thefe,  on  account  of  the  infirm  ftate 
of  his  health}  which  difpofed  him  gladly  to  accept  another 
offer  that  was  made  by  Sir  Francis  Maftiam  and  his  lady,  of  an 
apartment  in  their  country-feat  at  Oates  in  Elfiex,  about  23 
miles  from  London. 

This  place  proved  fo  agreeable  to  him  in  every  refpeH,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  the  remainder  of 
his  life  at  it.  The  air  reftored  h:m  almoft  to  a  miracle,  in  a 
feW’  hours  after  his  return  at  any  time  from  the  town,  quite 
fpent  and  unable  to  iupport  .hifnfelf.  Eefides  this  happinefs 
here,  he  found  in  lady  Mtiftiam  a  friend  and  companion 
exaftly  t®  his  heart's  wifn  ;  a  ladv  of  a  contemplative  and  ftu- 
dious  complexion,  and  particularly  inured,  from  her  infancy, 
to  deep  and  refined  fpeculatio  is  in  theology,  metaphyfics,  and 
morality.  In  this  family  Mr.  Locke  lived  with  as  much  eafe 
as  if  the  whole  houfe  had  been  his  o&n  :  and  he  had  the  ad¬ 
ditional  latisfadtion  of  feeing  this  lady  breed  up  her  only  ion 
exaftly  upon  the  plan  which  he.  had  Ipid  down  far  the  heft  me¬ 
thod  of  education  ;  the  fuccei  1  of  which  Was  fuch  as  feemed  to 
give  a  landtion  to  his  judgment  in  the  choice  of  that  method. 
In  effedt,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  this  fituation  that  he  de¬ 
rived  fo  much  ftrsngth  as  to,  continue  exerting  thofe  talents 
which  the  ear!  of  Shaftefbury  had  obferved  to  be  in  him  for  po¬ 
litical  fnbjedts.  Fence  we  find  him  writing  in  defence  of  the 
revolution  in  one  piece  ;  and  confidering  the  great  national 
concern-  at  that  time,  the  ill  ftate  of  the  filver  coin,  and  pro- 
pofing  remedies  for  it,  in  others.  Hence  he  was  made  a  com- 
mifiioner  of  tradf  and  plantations  in  1695,  which  engaged  him 
in  the  immediate  bufinefs  of  the  ftate  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
church,  he  ]  ublifhed  a  treatife  the  fame  year,  to  promote  •the 
fcheme.  which  king  William  had  much  at  heart,  of  a  compre- 
henficn  with  the  dulenters.  This,  however,  drew  him  into  one 
controvert}-  ;  which  was  fcarcely  ended,  wh.n  he  entered  into 
another  in  defence  of  bis  elfin  ,  which  held  till  1698  :  foon  after 
which  th  afthina,  his  conftitutional  diforder,  increafing  with 
hisyeais,  began  to  fubdc.C  him ;  and  he  became  fo  infirm,  that 
in  poo  he  telig  ed  his  feat  at  the  board  of  trade,  becaufe  he 
could  no  longer  bear  the  air  of  London  fuilicient  for  a  regular 
attendance  upon  it.  After  this  resignation  he  corn'iniied. alto¬ 
gether  at  Oates  ;  in  which  retirement  he  employed  the  remain¬ 
ing  la  ft  years  of  his  life  entirely  in  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  bcrip- 
tures. 

He  dial  in  1^04,  aged  73.  His  writings  will  immortalize 
his  name.  The  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  author  of  the  Charac- 
teriftics,  though  in  one  place  he  fpeaks  of  Hr.  Locke’s  philo- 
fophy.  with  ieverity  5  yet  obferv  s,  cnen:  ng  hts  Efray  on 
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the  Human  ITnderftanding,  in  general,  “  that  it  may  qualify 
men  as  well  for  bufinefs  and  the  world,  as  for  the  fciences  and 
the  univerfity.”  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  barbarous 
ftate  of  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind  when  Mr  Locke 
undertook  to  pave  the  way  to  a  clear  notion  of  knowledge,  and 
the  proper  methods  of  purfuing  and  advancing  it,  will  be  fur- 
prifed  at  this  great  man’s  abilities ;  and  plainly  difeover  how 
much  we  are  beholden  to  him  for  any  confiderable  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  fince.  His  Difcourfes  on  Govern¬ 
ment,  Letters  on  Toleration,  and  his  Commentaries  on  fome 
of  St.  Paul’s  Epiftles,  are  jultly  held  in  the  higheft  elteem. 

LOCKED  Jaw,  See  Medicine. 

LOCKMAN,  an  officer  in  the  Ille  of  Man,  who  executes 
the  orders  of  government,  much  like  our  under-fheriff. 

Lockman,  an  eaftern  philofopher.  See  Lokman. 

LOCLE,  a  fmall  town  in  a  diftriit  of  the  fame  name  in 
Switzerland,  adjacent  to  Neufchatel  and  Vallengin,  and  united 
with  another  named  La  Gbaux  de  Fond.  Both  thefe  diftritfs 
occupy' fome  valleys  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Jura;  the 
greateft  part  of  which  not  many  years  ago  was  one  continued 
toreft,  though  now  converted  into  fine  pafture-ground  fitted 
with  flourifning  villages.  The  increafe  of  population  in  thefe 
dittriefs  is  particularly  evident  from  the  following  circumftance, 
viz.  that  formerly  the  produce  of  the  country  was  more  than 
fufficient  to  ferve  the  inhabitants  ;  but  now,  though  confider- 
ably  better  cultivated,  it  ffiarce  furniffies  an  eighth  part  of  the 
neceftary  confumption.  This  great  increafe  of  numbers  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  early  marriages  of  the  inhabitants ;  to  the  liberty 
allowed  to  every'  ftrariger,  who  brings  a  certificate  of  his  good 
behaviour,  to  fettle  in  the  diftriH ;  to  follow  any  trade  without 
reftriction,  and  without  an  apprenticefmp  ;  and  to  the  want  of 
taxes,  and  an  unbounded  fieedom  of  commerce.  The  indus¬ 
try  and  geniuS  of  the  people  in  thefe  diftricts  is  very'  furprifing. 
They'  carry  on  an.extenfive  commerce  in  la^e,  ftockings,  cut¬ 
lery,  and  other  mercharydife  of  their  own  manufafture  ;  and 
particularly  excel  in  every  branch  of  watch  and  clock  making. 
They'  make  all  the  utenfiis  neceftary  in  thefe  arts,  and  have 
invented  feveral  new  ones.  There  are  alfo  in  thefe  diftricts 
painters,  gilders,  enamellers,  engravers,  and  other  artifts  ne¬ 
ceftary  for  completing  the  bufinefs  of  watch  making  ;  by  which, 
means  that  bufinefs  i.c  rredon  to  fo  gre>t  an  extent,  that 
40,000  watches  are  computed  to  be  annually  made.  Befides 
thefe  arts  already  mentioned,  the  people  are  extremely  inge¬ 
nious  in  other  branches  of  mechanics,  and  have  invented  Ieveral 
aftronomical  and  mathematical  inftruments.  One  of  the  mod 
eminent  in  this  way  is  Jaquct  Droz,  now  at  Paris  ;  and  whole 
foil  exhibited  feveral  furprifing  automatical  figures  in  England. 
One  of  thefe  played  upon  a  harpfichord  ;  another  drew  land- 
fcapes  ;  and  a  third  copied  any  word  prefented  to  it,  or  wrote 
down  whatever  was  dictated  by  any'  of  the  company. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  diftrifis  are  very  courteous  to 
ftrangers  who  vifit  them  :  they  are  in  general  well  informed  in 
feveral  branches  of  knowledge  ;  and  as  they  commonly  employ 
their  leifure  hours  in  reading,  they  have  circulating  libraries 
in  many'  of  their  villages.  Their  hordes  are  plaftererl,  white 
wafhed,  well  built,  and  commodious,  though  fmall ;  being  be¬ 
fides  furnifhed  with  a  degree  of  neat  nets  arid  even  elegance  pe¬ 
culiarly  linking  in  thefe  fequeltered  mountains.  “  Such  per¬ 
fect  eafe  and  plenty  (lays  Mr.  Coxe)  reigns  throughout  thefe 
mountains,  that  I- fcarcely  law  one  objeit  of  poverty  :  the  na¬ 
tural  effefts  of  induttry  under  a  mild  and  equitable  govern¬ 
ment,” 

i.  OCR  I,  or  Locri  Epizcpbyrii  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Bruttii,  on  •  the  Ionian  lea:  a  colony  of  the  Locri  Ozolae 
(Strabo)  ;  rather  of  the  Epicnemidii  (Virgil),  who  calls  it  Na¬ 
ry  cit  Locri,  from  Naryx  a  town  of  the  Locri  Epicnemedii. 
’i  he  epithet  1  pizcplyvii  is  from  its  fituation  near  the  promon¬ 
tory  Zephyriurn  (Strabo)  :  Locri  and  Loarenfes, ,  the  people. 
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They  are  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  ufed  a  code  or  body  of  written 
law's,  complied  by  Zaleucus  from  the  laws  of  the  Cretan?,  La¬ 
cedemonians,  and  the  Areopagitae,  adding  an  exprefs  penalty 
1o  each  law,  which  was  before  difcrel ionary,  at  the  option  of 
•he  judge  (Strabo).  Adultery  was  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of 
Doth  eyes.  His  own  fon  being  convinced  of  this  crime;  to 
maintain  at  the  fame  time  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  to  pay 
fome  regard  to  the  interceffion  or  the  people  in  favour  of  his 
fon,  Zaleucus  buffered  the  lofs  of  an  eye,  his  fon  lofing  another 
(A2iian,  Val.  Maximus). 

LOCRIS,  the  diftridh  or  territory  of  Locri  in  the  Bruttii  in 
Italy. 

Locris,  a  country  of  Achaia  in  Greece;  twofold,  and  di¬ 
vided  by  mount  Parnaffus.  The  Hither  was  occupied  by  the 
Locri  Ozolae,  called  alfo  Zephyrii,  or  We  (tetri',  contained  be¬ 
tween  AEtolia  and  Phocis,  beginning  at  Naupaftum,  and  run¬ 
ning  in  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  fcarce  200  Uadi  a,  along  the  fea 
to  the  borders  of  the  Phocenfes.  The  farther  Locris  lay  be¬ 
yond  Parnaffus,  running  out  towards  Thermopylae,  and  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  Euripus  of  Euboea  ;  occupied  by  the  Locri  Opuntii, 
who  dwelt,  on  the  Eubosan  fea  ;  and  the  Epicnemidii,  who 
occupied  mount  Cnemis  (Strabo) ;  and  thefe  two  were  the 
Eaftern  Locri. 

LOG UL AMENTA,  and  Loculi,  in  botany  ;  cells  or 
pockets  :  The  internal  divifions  of  a  capfule,  or  other  dry 
i’ced-veffel,  fo  termed. — Thefe  cells  contain  or  inclofe  the 
feeds  ;  and  are  different  in  number  in  different  plants.  The 
term  loculus  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the  minute  di¬ 
vifions  in  lome  fpecies  of  anther  a ,  which  contain  the  fine  im¬ 
palpable  powder  fuppofed  by  the  fexualifts  to  be  the  principal 
agent  in  the  generation  cf  plants. 

LOCUS  geometricus,  denotes  a  line  by  which  a  local 
or  indeterminate  problem  is  folved.  A  locus  is  aline,  any 
point  of  which  may  equally  folve  an  indeterminate  problem. 
Thus  if  a  right  line  fuffice  for  the  conftrudtion  of  the  equa¬ 
tion,  it  is  called  locus  ad  re  Plum  ;  if  a  circle,  locus  ad  cirrulvvi  ; 
if  a  parabol  ,  locus  ad paraholam  ;  if  an  ellipfis,  locus  ad  ellipfin  : 
and  ftp  of  t lie  reft  of  the  conic  feftions. 

LOCUST,  in  zoology.  Set  Gr  yllus. 

Locust  -Eaters.  See  Acridophagi. 

American  Locus  r,  or  Frog  hopper.  See  Cicada. 

Locust-TVw.  See  Hymenaea  and  Gleditsia, 

LOCUTIUS,  In  mythology,  the  god  of  fpeech  among 
the  Romans,  called  by  Livy  Aius  Locutius. 

LOCUTORIUM.  The  monks  and  other  religious  in 
monafteries,  after  they  had  dined  in  their  common  hall,  had  a 
withdrawing-room,  where  they  met  and  talked  together  among 
themfelves,  which  room,  for  that  fociable  ufe  and  converfa- 
tion,  they  called  locutorium,  a  loquendo ;  as  we  call  fuch  a  place 
in  our  houles  parlour,  trom  the  French  parley  ;  and  they  had 
another  room,  which  was  called  locutorium  forinfecum ,  where 
they  might  talk  with  laymen. 

LODE,  in  mining.  See  Load. 

LODGMENT,  in  military  affairs,  a  work  made  by  the 
befiegers  in  fome  part  of  a  fortification  (after  the  befieged 
have  been  driven  out),  to  maintain  it,  and  be  covered  from 
the  enemy’s  lire. — When  a  lodgment  is  to  be  made  on  the 
glacis,  coveit-way,  or  in  a  breach,  there  muft  be  a  great  pro- 
vifion  made  of  fafeines,  fand-bags,  gabions,  wool-packs,  &c. 
in  the  trenches  ;  and  daring  the  adtion,  the  pioneers,  under 
the  direction  of  an  engineer,  with  fafeines,  fand-bags,  &c. 
fhould  be  making  the  lodgment,  in  order  to  form  a  covering, 
while  the  grenadiers  are  ftorming  the  covert-way. 

LOG,  in  the  Jevvifli  antiquities,  a  meafure  which  held  a 
quarter  of  a  cab,  andconfequently  five-fixths  of  a  pint.  There 
is  mention  of  a  log,  2  Kings  vi.  23.  under  the  name  of  a  fourth 
part  of  a  cab.  But  in  Leviticus  the  word  log  is  often  met 
w.rh,  and  fignifies  that  meafure  of  oil  which  lepers  were  to 
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offer  at  the  temple  after  they  were  cured  of  their  difeafe.  Dr, 
Arbuthnot  fays,  that  the  log  was  a  meafure  of  liquids,  the 
feventy-fecond  part  of  the  bath  or  ephah,  and  twelfth  part  of 
the  bin,  according  to  all  the  accounts  of  the  Jewifh  writers. 

Log,  a  fea  term,  fignifying  a  fmall  piece  of  timber  a  (fig. 

3.  pi.  8.)  of  a  triangular,  fedora!,  or  quadrantal  figure,  on 
board  a  fhip,  generally  about -a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
five  or  (ix  inches  from  the  angular  point  to  the  circumference, 
ft  is  balanced  by  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  nailed  upon  the  arch,  or 
circular  fide,  fo  as  to  fwim  perpendicular  in  the  water,  with 
about  two-thirds  immerfed  under  the  furface. 

Log-Line,  a  little  cord,  or  line,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms  long,  fattened  to  the  log  by  means  of  two  legs  ah  (fig. 

4.  pi.  8.)  one  of  which  paffes  through  a  hole  at  the  corner,  and 
is  knotted  on  the  oppofite  fide,  while  the  other  leg  is  attached 
to  the  arch  by  a  pin  fixed  into  another  hole,  fo  as  to  draw  out 
occafionally.  By  thefe  legs  the  log  is  hung  in  equilibrio  ;  and 
the  line  thus  annexed  to  it  is  wound  round  a  reel  fixed  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  gallery  of  the  ibip. 

This  line,  from  the  difiance  of  about  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
fathoms  off  the  log,  has  certain  knots  or  divifions,  which  ought 
'to  be  at  leaft  fifty  feet  from  each  other ;  though  it  was  the 
common  pradice  at  fea  not  to  have  them  above  forty-two  feet 
afunder. 

The  length  of  each  knot  ought  to  be  the  fame  part  of  a  (ea¬ 
rn  ile  as  half  a  minute  is  of  an  hour,  and  admitting  the  meafure- 
ment  of  Mr.  Norwood,  .10  makes  a  degree  on  a  great  circle  of 
the  earth  to  contain  367,200  Englith  feet,  or  about  694  Englifh 
fiatute  miles,  and,  therefore,  ^6th  part  of  it,  or  a  nautical  mile, 
will  be  6120  feet;  T-j-5th  of  61:0,  or  71  feet,  (hould  be  the 
length  of  each  knot.  But  becaufe  it  is  fafer  to  have  the  reck¬ 
oning  rather  before  the  fhip  than  after  it,  therefore  fifty  feet 
may  be  taken  as  the  proper  length  of  each  knot.  The  knots 
are  fometimes  made  to  confift  only  of  forty-two  feet  each,  even 
in  the  prefent  pradice ;  and  this  method  of  dividing  the  log¬ 
line  was  founded  on  the  fuppofition  that  fixty  miles,  each  of 
3000  Englifh  feet,  made  a  degree  ;  for  of  5000  is  41-f,  or,, 
in  round  numbers,  42  feet.  Mariners,  rather  than  quit  the 
old  way,  though  known  to  be  erroneous,  ufe  glaffes  for  half 
minute  ones,  that  run  but  24  or  25  feconds.  They  have  alfo 
ufed  a  line  of  45  feet  to  30  feconds,  or  a  glafs  of  28  feconds  to  42 
feet.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  diftance  between  the  knots 
fhould  be  corrected  by  the  following  proportion  :  As  30  is  to 
30,  fo  is  the  number  of  feconds  of  the  glafs  to  the  difiance  be¬ 
tween  the  knots  upon  the  line.  The  heat  or  moifture  of  the 
weather  has  often  a  confiderable  effed  upon  the  glafs,  fo  as  to 
make  it  run  (lower  or  fafter  ;  it  fiiould,  therefore,  be  frequently 
tried  by  the  pendulum  in  the  following  manner.  On  a  round 
nail  hang  a  ftrinT  that  has  a  mufket-ball  fixed  to  one  end,  care¬ 
fully  meafuring  between  the  centre  of  the  ball  and  the  firing’s 
loop  over  the  peg  39!  inches,  being  the  length  of  a  fecond  pen¬ 
dulum  ;  then  fwing  it,  and  count  one  for  every  time  it  paffes 
under  the  peg,  beginning  at  the  fecond  time  it  paffes  ;  and 
the  number  of  fwings  made  during  the  time  the  glafs  is  run¬ 
ning  out  (hows  the  feconds  it  contains.  The  line  is  alfo  liable 
to  relax  and  (brink,  and  fhould  therefore  be  occafionally  mea- 
fured. 

The  ufe  of  the  log  and  line  is  to  keep  account  and  make  an 
efiimate  of  the  (hip's  way  or  diftance  run  ;  which  is  done  by  ob- 
ferving  the  length  of  line  unwound  in  half  a  minute’s  time,  told 
by  a  half-minute  glafs  ;  for  fo  many  knots  as  run  out  in  that 
time,  fo  many  miles  the  fhip  fails  in  an  hour.  Thus,  if  there 
be  four  knots  veered  out  in  half  a  minute,  the  fhip  is  computed 
to  run  four  miles  an  hour. 

The  author  of  this  device  for  meafuring  the  fliip’s  way  is  not 
known  ;  and  no  mention  of  it  occurs  till  the  year  1607,  in  an 
Eaft  India  voyage  publiflied  by  Purchas  ;  but  from  that  time 
its  name  occurs  in  other  voyages  among  his  colledions  ;  aocj. 
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henceforward  it  became  famous,  being  taken  notice  of  both  by 
our  own  authors  and  by  foreigners-,  as  by  Gunter  in  1623, 
Snellius  in  1624,  Metius  in  1631,  Oughtred  in  1633,  Heri- 
gooe  in  1634,  Saltonftall  in  1636,  Norwood  in  1637,  Fournier 
in  1643,  and  almoft  by  all  the  fucceeding  writers  on  navigation 
of  every  country. 

To  Heave  the  Log,  as  they  call  it,  they  throw  it  into  the 
water  on  the  lce-fiae,  letting  it  run  till  it  comes  without  the 
eddy  of  the  (hip’s  wake  ;  then  one,  holding  a  half-'minute  glafs, 
turns  it  up  juft  as  the  firft  knot,  or  the  mark  from  which  the 
knots  begin  to  be  reckoned,  turns  off  the  retd  (tig.  2. )  or  paffes 
over  the  Tlern.  As  foon  as  the  glafs  is  out,  the  reel  is  flopped, 
and  the  knots  run  off  are  told,  and  their  parts  eftimated. 

It  is  ufual  to  heave  the  log  once  every  hour  in  (hips  of  war 
and  Eaft-India  men,  and  in  all- other  veffelsonce  in  two  hour*'; 
and  if  at  any  time -of  the  watch  the  wind  has  increafed-or  abated 
in  the  intervals,  fo  as  to  eft'edl  the  drip’s  velocity,  the  officer 
generally  makes  a  fuitable  allowance  for  it  at  the  clo!e  of  the 
watch. 

The  log  is  a  very  precarious  way  of  computing,  and  nmft  al¬ 
ways  be  eorre&ed  by  experience  and  good  l'enfe  ;  there  being  a 
great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  the  yawing  of  the  (hip  going  with 
the  wind  aft,  or  upon  the  quarter  in  the  heaving  of  it,  by  its 
coming  home,  or  being  drawn  after  the  (hip,  on  account  of  the 
friction  of  the  reel  and  lightnefs  of  the  log  in  the  courfe  of  the 
current,  and  in  the  ftrength  of  the  wind,  which  feldom  keeps 
the  fame  tenor  for  two  hours  together;  which  is  the  interval 
between  the  times  of  ufing  the  log  in  (hurt  voyages,  though  in 
longer  ones  they  heave  it  every  hour.  Yet  this  is  a  much  more 
exadl  way  of  computing  than  any  other  in  ufe  ;  much  prefer¬ 
able  certainly  to  that  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  who 
gueffed  at  the  (hip’s  way  by  the  running  of  the  froth  or  water 
by  the  fhip’s  fide  ;  or  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  who  ufed  to  heave  a 
chip  over- board,  and  to  number  the  paces  they  walk  on  the 
deck  while  the  chip  fwims  between  any  two  marks,  or  bulk¬ 
heads  on  the  fide. 

Compound  Log.  The  above-mentioned  errors,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  log’s  being  fubjedl  to  drive  with  the  motion  which  the 
water  may  have  at  its  furface,  whereas  the  experiment  requires 
it  to  be  fixed  in  the  place  where  it  is  when  the  mark  cominence- 
ing  the  knots  gods  off  the  reel,  have  been  confidered  by  writers, 
and  many  methods  have  been  propofed  to  remove,  or  at  leaft  to 
leffen  them.  The  late  M.  Bouguer  propofed  a  method,  which 
has  been  thought  delerving  of  particular  attention,  in  the  Mem. 
Acad.  Sc.  1747  ;  afterwards  in  his  Treatife  on  Navigation,  pub- 
liftied  at  Paris  in  1753,  and  fince  reprinted  in  1760,  by  the 
abbe  de  la  Caille.  For  this  purpofe,  take  for  the  log  a  conical 
piece  of  wood,  which  fix  to  the  log-line  paffed  through  or  along 
its  axis,  at  about  40,  50,  or  60,  or  more  feet,  from  one  end  3  and 
to  this  end  fix  the  diver,  which  is  a  body  formed  of  two  equal 
fquare  pieces  of  lin,  or  of  thin  iron  plate,  fixed  at  right  angles  to 
one  another  along  their  diagonals  ;  and  its  fize  fo  fitted  to  that 
of  the  cone,  that  the  whole  may  float.  A  cone  of  three  inches  di¬ 
ameter  in  the  bafe,  and  of  fix  inches  in  the  (lant  height,  is  pro- 
pofed  by  M.  Bouguer  to  fuit  a  diver  made  of  plates  about  9^ 
inches  fquare  ;  the  interfeblion  of  the  diagonals  is  joined  to  the 
log-line,  and  the  loop  and  peg  fixed  as  in  the  common  log. 
However,  it  has  been  found,  that  no  kind  of  wood  ufed  in 
Britifh  dock -yards,  when  formed  into  a  cone  of  the  above  di- 
menlions,  will  float  a  diver  made  of  flout  tin  plates,  one  fide  of 
the  fquare  being  9A  inches.  Such  a  diver  weighing  i/lb.  aver- 
dupoife,  required  to  float  it  a  cone  of  five  inches  diameter  and 
twelve  inches  on  the  flant  fide,  fo  as  the  point  of  the  cone, 
which  was  made  of  light  fir,  fhould  juft  appear  above  the  water. 
Now  fuppofing  one  fide  of  fuch  a  fquare  tin  diver  to  be  about 
ten  inches,  and  made  of  plates  only  two-thirds  of  the  thicknefs 
of  the  former,  fuch  a  diver  would  weigh,  with  its  folder,  about 
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20  ounces,  and  can  be  floated  by  a  light  fir  cone  of  four  inches 
diameter  in  the  bafe,  and  ten  inches  in  the  (lant  height  or 
length  ;  and  (nch  a  compound  log  might  perhaps  be  found  on 
trial  to  be  affected  by  about  as  much  again  as  that  pro'pofed  by 
M.  Bouguer;  and  confequently  the  difference  between  the 
numbers  given  by  the  common  log  and  compound  log,  muft  be 
augmented  by  two-thirds  of  itfelf  for  the  ncceflary  correction, 
as  below.  When  the  compound  log  of  Bouguer,  above  de- 
feribed,  is  hove  overboard,  the  diver  will  fink  too  deep  to  be 
much  affeCted  by  the  current  or  motion  of  water  at  the  furface, 
and  the  log  will  thereby  keep  more  fteaddy  in  the  place  where 
.it  firft  fell  5  and  confequently  the  knots  run  off  the  reel  will 
(how  more  accurately  the  (hip’s  rate  of  failing.  As  the  com¬ 
mon  log  is  affeCted  by  the  whole  motion  of  the  current,  fo  this 
compound  log  will  feel  only  a  part  thereof,  viz.  fuch  a  part 
nearly  as  the  refiftance  of  the  cone  is  to  the  refiftance  of  the  di¬ 
ver  ;  then  the  refiftances  of  the  above  cone  and  diver  are  about 
as  1  to  5  ;  and  confequently  this'  log  will  drive  but  one  .fifth 
part  of  what  the  common  log  would  do;  and  fo  the  Drip’s  true 
run  will  be  affected  by  one-fifth  only  of  the  motion  of  the  waters. 
To  obtain  the  true  rate  of  failing,  it  Will  be  proper  to  heave  al¬ 
ternately,  hour  and  hour,  the  common  log  and  this  compound 
log  ;  then  the  difference  of  their  knots  run  off,  augmented  by 
its  one-fourth  part,  is  the  correction  ;  which  applied  to  the 
knots  of  the  common  log,  will  give  the  (hip’s  true  rate  of  failing 
at  the  middle  time  between  the  hours  when  thefe  logs  were 
hove.  The  correction  is  additive  when  the  compound  log’s  run 
is  the  greateft,  otherwife  it  is  fubtraCtive.  To  find  the-  courfe 
made  good,  increafe  the  obferved  angle  between  the  log-lines  by 
one  fourth-part;  and  this  gives  the  correction  to  be  applied  to 
the  apparent  courle,  or  the  oppofite  of  that  (hown  by  the  com¬ 
mon  log ;  the  correction  is  to  be  applied  to  the 

1  r|eftt  j  aPParent  courfej  when  the  bearing  of  the  com¬ 
mon  log  is  to  the  |  of  the  compound  log.  Or  thus  : 


the  lengths  run  off  both  logs,  together  with  their  bearings,  be¬ 
ing  known  ;  in  a  card  or  compafs  apply  the  knots  run  off, 
taken  from  a  fcale  of  equal  parts  along  their  refpeCtive  bearings 
from  the  centre  ;  join  the  ends  ;  and  in  this  line  produced,  on  the 
fide  next  the  compound  log’s  length,  take  one  fourth  of  the  in¬ 
terval  3  then  a  line  drawn  from  the  end,  thus  produced,  to  the 
centre  of  the  card,  will  fhow  the  true  courfe  and  diftance  made 
good.  When  a  current,  fuch  as  a  tide,  runs  to  any  depth,  the 
velocity  of  that  current  may  be  much  better  alcertained  by  the 
compound  log  than  by  the  common  one,  provided  the  diver  does 
not  defeend  lower  than  the  run  of  the  current ;  tor,  as  thofe 
(hips  which  are  deepeft  immerged  drive  fa  (left  with  the  tide  3 
the  diver,  by  being  afted  on  below,  as  well  as  the  log  on  the 
furface,  their  joint  motion  will  give  the  total  efTeCl  of  the  cur¬ 
rent's  motion  better  than  what  could  be  derived  from  the  mo¬ 
tion  at  the  furface  only.  Allb,  by  fuch  a  compound  log,  the 
depth  to  which  any  current  runs  may  be  eafily  tried. 

Other  Logs.  \\!e  have  an  account  in  the  Voyage  to  the 
North  Pole,  p.  97,  of  two  other  logs,  which  were  tried  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Phipps  :  one  invented  by  Mr.  Ruffe), .the  other  by  Foxonj 
both  con(iru6ted  upon  this  principle,  that  a  (piral,  in  proceed¬ 
ing  its  own  length  in  the  diredtion  of  its  axis  through  a  refilling 
medium,  makes  one  revolution  round  the  axis  :  if,  therefore, 
the  revolutions  of  the  lpiral  are  regiftered,  the  number  of  times 
it  has  gone  its  own  length  through  the  water  will  be  known.  In 
both  thefe  the  motion  of  the  (piral  in  the  water  is  communi-. 
cated  to  the  clock-work  within  board,  by  means  of  a  fmall  line 
fattened  at  one  end  to  the  fpiral,  which  tows  it  after  the  (hip, 
and  at  the  other  to  a  fpindle,  which  fets  the  clock-work  in  mo¬ 
tion.  That  invented  by  Mr.  Ruffel  has  a  half  fpiral  of  two 
threads,  made  of  copper,  and  a  fmall  dial  with  clock-work,  U 
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regifter  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fpirai.  The  other  log  has 
a  whole  fpirai  of  wdod  with  one  thread,  and  a  larger  piec  e  of 
clock-work  with  three  dials,  two  of  them  to  mark  the  diftance, 
and  the  other  divided,  into  knots  and  fathoms,  to  drew  the  rate 
by  the  half-minute  g'lafs,  for  the  convenience  of  comparing  it 
with  the  log.  This  kind  of  log  will  have  the  advantage  of  every 
other  in  fmooth  water  and  moderate  weather;  and  it  will  be 
ufeful  in  finding  the  trim  of  a  (hip  when  alone,  in  furveyirig  a 
eoalf  in  a  tingle  fhip,  or  in  meaiuring  diftances  in  a  boat  be¬ 
tween  head-lands  and  fhoals  ;  but  it  is  tubjedt  to  other  inconve¬ 
niences,  which  will  not  render  it  a  proper  fubititute  for  the 
-common  log. 

Perpetual  Log.  A  machine  fo  called  by  its  inventor,  Mr. 
Gottlieb  of  Houndfditch,  London.  It  is  intended  by  it  to 
keep  a  conftant  and  regular  account  of  the  rate  of  the  trip's 
velocity  through  the  water;  whereas  the  common  log  hitherto 
ufed  does  not  indicate  the  variation  in  her  velocity  in  the  inter¬ 
val  of  heaving  the  log,  and  conlequently  does  not  afeertain 
the  true  diftance  that  the  iliip  has  run  in  any  given  length 
of  time. 

Fig.  1.  pi.  8.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  whole  machine  ;  the 
lower  part  of  which,  EFG,  is  fixed  to  the  fide  of  the  keel ; 
H  rep  relenting  only  the  boundary  line  of  the  lbip’S  figure. 
EF  are  the  fetftion  of  a  wooden  external  cafe,  left  open  at  the 
ends  KL,  to  admit  the  paflage  of  the  water  during  the  motion 
of  the  fhip.  At  M  is  a  copper  grating,  placed  to  obfitruft  the 
entrance  of  aay  dirt,  &c.  into  the  machine.  I,  is  a  lection  of 
a  water-wheel,  made  from  6  to  1 2  inches  in  diameter,  as  may 
be  neceflary,  with  iloat-boards  upon  its  circumference,  like 
a  common  water-wheel,  that  turn  by  the  refinance  of  the 
water  palling  through  the  channel  LK.  It  turns  upon  a 
fhouldered  axis,  reprefented  by  the  vertical  lection  at  K.  When 
the  fhip  is  in  motion,  the  refitiance  of  the  water  through  the 
channel  LK  turns  round  the  wheel  I.  This  wheel,  by  means 
of  a  pinion,  is  connected  with  and  turns  the  rod  contained  in 
the  long  copper  tube  N.  This  rod,  by  a  pinion  fixed  at  its 
upper  extremity,  is  connected  with  and  turns  upon  the  whole 
fyftem  of  wheels  contained  in  the  dial  of  the  cafe  ABCD. 
This  dial,  by  means  of  the  copper  tube  N,  may  be  fixed  to 
any  convenient  place  aboard  the  fhip.  In  the  front  of  the 
dial  are  feveral  ufeful  circular  graduations,  as  follow  :  The  re¬ 
ference  by  the  dotted  line  A  has  ari  hand  which  is  moved  by 
the  wheels  within,  which  points  out  the  motion  of  the  fhip  in 
fathoms  of  6  feet  each.  The  circle  at  B  has  an  hand  (bowing 
the  knots,  at  the  rate  of  48  feet  for  each  knot ;  and  is  to  be 
observed  with  the  half-minute  glafs  at  any  time.  The  circle  at 
C  has  a  fliort  and  a  long  hand  ;  the  former  of  which  points 
out  the  miles  in  land  meafure,  and  the  latter  or  longer  the 
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LOGARITHMS-,  (from  \oyot  ratio,  and  go:  number), 
the  indices  ot  the  ratios  of  numbers  to  one  another; 
being  a  feries  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progrcllion,  cor- 
refpondihg  to  others  in  geometrical  progrelfion  ;  by  means  of 
which,  arithmetical  calculations  can  be  made  with  much  moire 
safe  and  expedition  than  otherwile. 

Sect.  I.  Hijlory  of  Logarithms . 

The  invention  of  logarithms  firft  occurred  to  thofe  verfant 
in  the  conftruction  of  trigonometrical  tables,  in  which  immenfe 
labour  was  required  by  large  multiplications,  divifions,  and 
extraction  of  roots.  The  aim  propoled  was,  to  reduce  as  much 
as  poifible  the  multiplications  and  divifions  to  additions  and 


number  of  knots  contained  in  each  mile,  viz.  128,  which  is  in 
the  fame  proportion  to  a  mile  as  60  minutes  to  the  hour  in 
the  reckoning.  At  e,  a  fmail  portion  of  a  circle  is  feen  through 
the  front- plate  called  the  rrgfer  ;  which  fhoWS,  in -the  court'e 
of  24  hours  f if  the  fhip  is  upon  one  tack),  the  diftance  in 
miles  that  flic  has  run  ;  and  in  the  24.  hours  the  mariner  need 
take  but  one  obfervation,  as  this  regifter  ferves  as  an  ulelul 
check  upon  the  fathoms,  knots,- and  miles,  fliown  upon  the 
two  other  circles,  f,  Is  a  plate  (bowing  100  degrees  or  6000 
miles,  and  alio  afts  as. another  regifter  or  check;  and  is  ufeful 
in  cafe  of  any  miltake  being  made  in  obferving  the  diftance- 
run  by  the  other  circles.  The  reckoning  by  thefe  circles,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  miltake,  may  therefore  be  continued  to  nearly 
12,000  miles.  A  communication  from  this  machine  may 
eafily  be  made  to  the  captain’s  bed  fide,  where  by  touching  a. 
fpring  only,  a  bell  in  the  head  ABCD  will  found  as  many  times, 
in  an  half  minute  as  the  fhip  fails  miles  in  an  hour. 

Mr.  Gottlieb  has  applied  this  machine  to  the  Carteret  and 
Weftmoreland  packets  He  is  very  fanguine  in  the  hopes  of 
its  fuccefs  and  utility  ;  and  conceives  that  the  mariner  will, 
by  this  contrivance,  be  better  enabled  than  heretofore  to  keep 
the  veftel  and  his  reckoning  together ;  it  being  well  known  that 
the  moll  experienced  navigator  is  too  frequently  erroneous  in 
this  re fp eft,  the  fhip  being  fometimes  a-head,  or  fometimes 
aftern,  oft  the  reckoning.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  log -is  Inch,  that  if  the  veftel  was  to  be  aground, 
ftrike  a  rock,  or  (trip  off  her  falfe  keel,  the  parts  would  not 
be  deranged  :  and  further;  fhould  fhe  be  laid  up  for  repairs, 
Src.  fix  months,  in  half  an  hour  after  coming  again  into  the 
water,  the  lower  immerged  part  of  the  log  would  clear  itfelf, 
and  be  in  proper  aftion. 

Log -Board,  a  fort  of  table,  divided  into  feveral  columns, 
containing  the  hours  of  the  day  aril  night,  the  direction  of  the 
winds,  the  courfe  of  the  fhip,  and  all  the  m Aerial  occurrences 
that  happen  during  the  24  hours,  or  from  noon  to  noon  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  latitude  by  obfervation.  From  this  table  the 
different  officers  of  the  fhip  are  furnifhfed  with  materials  to 
compile  their  journals,  wherein  they  likewife  infert  whatever 
may  have  b?en  oipitted,  or  reject  what  may.  appear  fuperfluous 
in  the  log-board. 

Lo cs-Bc.  k,  a  book  into  which  the  contents  of  the  log-board 
is  daily  copied  at  noun,  together  with  every  circumftance  de¬ 
ferring  notice  that  may  happen  to  the  fhip,  or  within  her  cog¬ 
nizance,  either  at  tea  or  in  a  harbour,  &c.  The  intermediate 
divifions  or  watches  of  the  log-book,  containing  four  hours 
each,  are  ufuaily  figned  by  the  commanding  officer  in  thips  of 
war  or  Eaft-lndiamen.  See  Navigation. 


fubtraftions  :  and  for  this  purpofe,  a  method  was  invented  by 
Nicholas  Rayrner  Urfus  Dithmarfas,  which  ferves  for  one  cafe 
of  the  fines,  viz.  when  the  radius  is  the  firft  term  in  propor¬ 
tion,  and  the  fines  of  two  arcs  the  feccnd'  and  third  terms. 
In  this  cafe  the  fourth  term  is  found  by  only  taking  half  the 
lum  or  difference  of  the  fines  of  the  other  two  arcs,  and  the 
complement  of  the  greater.  This  method  was  firft  publifhed 
in  1588,  and  a  few  years  afterward  was  greatly  improved  by 
Clavius,  who  uled  it  in  all  proportions  in  the  folution  of 
fpherical  triangles';  adapting  it  to  tines,  tangents,  verfed  fines,, 
and  lecants  ;  and  this,  whether  the  radius  was-  the  firft  term  in; 
the  proportion  or  not. 

This  method,  however,  though  now  become  much  more 
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generally  ufeful  than  before,  was  Hill  found  attended  with 
trouble  in  fome  cafes;  and  as  it  depended  upon  certain  proper¬ 
ties  of  lines  belonging  to  the  circle,  was  rather  of  a  geometrical 
than  arithmetical  nature;  on  which  account  the  calculators 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
finding  the  folution  of  agronomical  problems  extremely  trouble- 
fome,  by  reafon  of  the  tedious  multiplications  and  divifions 
they  required,  continued  their  endeavours  to  leffen  that  labour, 
by  learebing  for  a  method  of  reducing  their  operations  to  addi¬ 
tion  and  fubtraftioh,  The  firlt  Hep  towards  this  was,  the  con- 
fideration,  that  as  in  multiplication  the  ratio  of  the  multiplier 
to  unity  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  product  to  the  multinlieand, 
it  will  follow,  that  the  ratio  of  the  product  to  unity  muft  be 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  two  ratios  of  the  multiplier  to  unity, 
and  of  the  multiplicand  to  unity.  Could  a  let  of  numbers 
therefore  be  found,  which  would  reprefent  the  ratios  of  all 
other  numbers  to  unity,  the  addition  of  two  of  the  former  fet 
of  numbers  would  be  equivalent  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
two  numbers  together,  the  ratios  of  which  they  denoted ;  and 
the  lum  arifing  from  this  addition  would  denote  the  ratio  of 
their  produft  to  unity  ;  whence  the  produft  itfelf  might  be 
found  by  looking  for  the  correfponding  natural  number  in  the 
table. 

The  next  thing  was  to  fall  upon  a  method  of  calculating 
fuch  a  table  as  was  wanted,  which  indeed  appeared  an  Hercu¬ 
lean  labour.  The  firlt  oblervation  was,  that  whatever  numbers 
might  be  made  ufc  of  to  reprefent  the  ratios  of  others,  the 
ratio  of  equality,  or  that  of  unity  to  unity,  mult  be  o  ;  for 
that  ratio  has  properly  no  magnitude,  neither  increafing  nor 
diminifhir.g  any  other  ratio  to  which  it  is  adapted,  or  from 
which  it  is  fubtrafted. 

2.  The  fecond  oblervation  was,  that  though  any  number 
might  be  chol'en  at  pleafure  to  reprefent  the  ratio  of  any  other 
number  to  unity,  yet  when  once  this  choice  was  made,  all  the 
other  numbers  reprefenting  the  different  ratios  mult  be  de¬ 
termined  by  it.  Thus,  if  the  ratio  of  10  to  1  be  reprefented 
by  1,  then  the  ratio  of  100  to  1  mult  be  2,  and  that  of  1000 
to  i  mult  be  3,  &c. ;  or  if  2  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  ratio 
of  10  to  1,  then  that  of  ico  to  i  mult  be  4,  that  of  1000  to  1 
muft  be  6,  &c. ;  and  no  other  numbers  could  poilibly  be  ufed. 

3.  As  thole  artificial  numbers  reprefented,  or  were  propor¬ 
tional  to,  the  ratios  of  the  natural  numbers  to  unity,  they  mult 
be  expretjions  of  the  numbers  of  fome  finaller  equal  ratios  con¬ 
tained  in  the  former  and  larger  ones.  Thus,  if  we  make  I  the 
reprefentative  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  i  ;  then  3,  which  repre- 
fents  the  ratio  of  1000  to  1,  will  likewife  exprefs  the  number 
of  ratios  of  10  to  >,  which  are  contained  in  that  of  icoo  to  /. 
If  inllead  of  1,  we  make  1000  to  be  the  ratio  of  10  to  I; 
then  3000  will  exprefs  the  ratio  of  1000  to  r,  and  this  number 
3000  will  exprefs  the  number  of  fmall  ratios  of  the  1  oooth  root 
of  10  to  1  contained  in  the  ratio  of  io  jo  to  1  ;  and  lo  on  for 
any  larger  number,  as  10,000,  100,000,  or  10,000,000,  Sec. 
Thus,  if  inllead  of  1000  we  make  10,000,000  the  reprelcn- 
tative  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  1,  then  the  unit  will  reprefent  a 
very  fmall  ratio,  of  which  there  are  10, 00c, 000  contained  be¬ 
twixt  1  and  to,  and  which  ratio  could  not  really  be  had  with¬ 
out  extracting  a  root  which  involved  in  itfelf  10,000,000  of 
times  would  only  make  up  10 ;  which  root  may  perhaps  be 

mod  intelligibly  expreffed  thus,  1  °’0u0'°:>C),A/io.  li  the  ratio 

of  ro  to  1  contained  10,000,000  of  thefe  roots,  it  is  evident 
that  the  ratio  of  too  to  1  mull  contain  20,000,000,  that  of 
loco  would  have  30,000,000,  See.;  of  confequence,  the  ratio 
of  ico  to  1  will  be  expreffed  by  20,000,000,  of  1000  to  1  by 
30,000,000,  See. — Hence,  as  thefe  artificial  numbers  reprefent 
the  ratios  of  natural  numbers  to  unity,  or  are  proportional  to 
them,  they  are  very  properly  called  the  logarithms  of  thefe 
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numbers,  or  the  numbers  of  their  ratios ;  becaufc  they  really 
do  exprefs  this  number  of  ratios. 

The  relation  ot  logarithms  to  natural  numbers  may  perhaps 
more  intelligibly  be  explained  by  two  feries  of  numbers,  one  in 
an  arithmetical,  and  the  other  in  geometrical,  progreilion.  Thus, 
Logarithms,  0123456  7  8 

Nat.  numb.  1  2  4  8  16  32  64  128  256 

Or, 

Logarithms,  01234  5  6 

Nat.  numb.  1  10  too  1000  10,000,  ioo,o_o,  j, 000, 000 

In  either  of  thefe  feries  it  is  evident,  that  b)'  adding  any  two 
terms  of  the  upper  line  together,  a  number  will  be  had  which 
indicates  that  produced  by  multiplying  the  correfponding  terms 
of  the  lower  line.  Thus,  in  the  firft  two  feries,  fuppofe  we 
wifh  to  know  the  prod  lift  of  4x32.  In  the  upper  line  we 
find  z  Handing  over  the  number  4,  and  5  ov(er  32;  adding 
therefore  5  to  2  we  find  7,  the  fum  of  this  addition,  {landing 
over  128,  the  produft  of  the  two  numbers.  In  like  manner, 
if  we  wi fin  to  divide  256  by  8,  from  the  number  which  (lands 
over  236,  viz.  8,  fubtraft  that  which  Hands  over  8,  viz, 
3;  the  remainder  5,  which  Hands  over  32,  Ihows  that  the 
latter  is  the  quotient  of  256  divided  by  8.  Let  it  be  re¬ 
quired  to  involve  4  as  high  as  the  biquadrate  or  4th  power  * 
Multiply  2,  the  number  which  Hands  over  4,  by  the  index  of 
the  power  to  which  the  number  is  to  be  involved;  which  index 
is  4;  the  produft  8,  Handing  over  256,  Hiows  that  this  laH 
number  is  the  biquadrate  of  4  required.  Laflly,  let  it  be  re¬ 
quired  to  extraft  the  cube  root  of  64;  divide  the  number  6, 
which  Hands  over  64,  by  3,  the  index  of  the  root  you  wifn  to 
extraft;  the  quotient  2,  Handing  over  4,  Hiows  that  4  is  the 
root  fought. 

Thefe  examples  are  fufficient  to  Hiow  the  great  utility  of 
logarithms  in  the  molt  tedious  and  difficult  parts  of  arithmetic. 
But  though  it  is  thus  eafy  to  frame  a  table  of  logarithms  for 
any  feries  of  numbers  going  on  in  geometrical  progreffion,  yet 
it  mull  be  far  more  difficult  to  frame  a  general  table  in  which 
the  logarithms  of  every  poffible  feries  of  geometrical  {ball 
correfpond  with  each  other.  Thus,  though  in  the  above  feries 
we  can  eafily  find  the  logarithm  of  4,  8,  See.  we  cannot  find 
that  of  3,  6,  9,  &c.;  and  if  we  aflume  any  random  numbers 
for  them,  they  will  not  correfpond  with  thofe  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  atfumed  for  4,  8,  16,  See.  In  the  confiruftion  of 
every  table,  however,  it  was  evident,  that  the  arithmetical  or 
logarithmic  feries  ought  to  begin  with  o;  for  if  it  began  with 
unity,  then  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  any  two  numbers 
muft  be  diminilhed  by  unity  before  we  could  find  the  logarithm 
of  the  produft.  Thus, 

Logar.  1234567  8  9 

Nat.  N.  1  248  16  32  64  128  256 

Here  let  it  be  required  to  multiply  4  by  16;  the  number  3 
Handing  over  4,  added  to  5  which  Hands  over  16,  gives  8 
which  Hands  over  128  :  but  this  is  not  j u It ;  fo  that  we  mult 
diminilb  the  logarithm  by  1,  and  then  the  number  7  Handing 
over  64  Ihows  the  true  produft.  In  like  manner  It  appears, 
that  as  we  defeend  below  unity  in  a  logarithmic  table,  the  lo¬ 
garithms  themfelves  muft  begin  in  a  negative  leries  with  rel'peft 
to  the  former  ;  and  thus  the  logarithm  of  c  will  always  be  in¬ 
finite  ;  negative,  if  the  logarithms  increafe  with  the  natural 
numbers  ;  but  politive,  if  they  decreafe.  For  as  the  geome¬ 
trical  feries  mult  diminiffi  by  infinite  divifions  by  the  common 
ratio,'  the  arithmetical  one  inull  decreafe  by  infinite  fubtrac- 
lions,  or  increafe  by  infinite  additions  of  the  common  difference. 

This  properly  of  numbers  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient 
mathematicians.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  works  ot  Euclid  ; 
and  Archimedes  made  great  ufe  of  it  in  his  A.ouirius,  or 
treatife  on  the  number  of  the  funds.:  and  it  is  probable  that 
logarithms  would  have  been  much  fooner  invented,  had  the  real 
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necefiity  for  them  been  foemer  felt;  but  this  did  not  take 
place  till  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  when  the  conftru&ion 
of  trigonometrical  tables,  and  folution  of  perplexed  aftrono- 
mical  problems,  rendered  them  abfolutely  indifpenfable. 

About  this  time  it  is  probable  that  many  people  wilhed 
to  fee  fucli  tables  of  numbers,  and  were  making  attempts  to 
conllrucl  them  ;  luit  the  inventioir  is  certainly  due  to  lord 
Napier,  baron  of  Merchifloun  in  Scotland.  The  invention  is. 
by  fome  indeed  aferibed  to  Longomontanus  ;  but  with  very 
little  probability,  as  lie  never  publiflied  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
nor  laid  claim  to  the  invention,  though  he  lived  to  fee  the 
publication  of  baron  Napier’s  tables.  Concerning  this  inven¬ 
tion  we  are  told,  that  “  one  Dr.  Craig,  a  Scotchman,  coming 
out  of  Denmark  into  his  own  country-,  called  upon  baron 
Napier,  and  told  him  of  an  invention  of  Loiigomontanus  in 
Denmark,  to  lave  the  trouble  of  the  tedious  multiplication 
and  diviiion  in  ailronornical  calculations  ;  but  could  give  no 
further  account  of  it  than  that  it  was  by  proportionable  num¬ 
bers.  I'rom  this  flight  hint  the  baron  immediately  fet  about 
the  work  ;  and  by  the  time  that  Dr.  Craig-  returned  to  call 
upon  him,  he  had  prepared  a  iude  draught  of  it,  which  he 
called  Caucn  mirabdis  Logarithmorum  y  and  this  draught,  with 
fome  alterations,  was  printed  in  1614. 

According  to  Kepler,  one  Jutte  Bvrge,  affittant  aftronomer 
to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  either  invented  or  projected  loga¬ 
rithms  long  before  baron  Napier,  and  compofed  a  table  of  fines 
for  every  two  feconds  of  the  quadrant  ;  though,  by  reafon  of 
bis  natural  refervednefs,  he  never  publiflied  any  thing  to  the 
world.  But  whatever  might  have  been  in  this,  it  is  certain 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  logarithms  to  baron  Napier, 
who  died  in  the  year  1618.  This  nobleman  like  wife  made 
confiderable  improvements  in  trigonometry- ;  and  the  frequent 
numerical  computations  he  had  occalion  for  in  this  branch, 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  his  invention  of  the  logarithms, 
that  he  might  fave  part  of  the  trouble  in  thefe  calculations. 
His  book  publilhed  in  1614  was  entitled  Mir'ipci  Logarithmo- 
rum  Canonis  defcriptlo.  At  this  time  he  did  not  publifh  his 
method  of  eonftruCting  the  numbers  until  the  fenfe  of  the 
learned  fhould  be  known.  In  other  refpefts  the  work  is  com¬ 
plete,  containing  all  the  logarithms  of  the  natural  numbers  to 
the  ufual  extent  of  logarithmic  tables  y  with  the  logarithmic 
fines,  tangents,  and  fecants,  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant, 
directions  for  tiling  the  tables,  See. 

This  work  was  publilhed  in  Latin  y  but  was  afterwards 
tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Mr.  Edward  Wright,  inventor  of 
the  principles  of  what  has  been  falfely  called  Mercator's  Sail¬ 
ing.  The  tranflation  was  fent  to  his  lordlhip  at  Edinburgh, 
and  returned  with  his  approbation  and  fome  few  additions.  It 
was  publilhed  in  16 1.6,  after  Mr.  Wright’s  death,  with  a  de¬ 
dication  to  the  Eaft  India  company,  by  his  fon  Samuel  Wright, 
and  a  preface  by  Mr.  Briggs,  who  afterwards  diltinguilhed 
himfelf  fo  much  in  bringing  logarithms  to  perfection.  In  this 
tranflation  Mr.  Briggs  alfo  gave  the  defeription  and  draught 
or  a  fcaic  invented  by  Mr.  Wright,  as  well  as  other  methods 
invented  by  himfelf,  for  finding  the  intermediate  proportional, 
numbers ;  the  logarithms  already  found  having  been  only 
printed  for  fuch  numbers  as  were  the  natural  fines  of  each 
minute. 

Mr.  Wright's  tranflation  was  reprinted  in  1618,  with  a  new 
title-page  and  the  addition  of  16  pages  of  new  matter,  “  (bow¬ 
ing  the  method  of  calculating  triangles,  as  well  as  a  method 
of  finding  out  fuch  lin.es  and  logarithms  as  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  canons.’’ 

Next  year  John  Speidell  publilhed  his  New  Logarithms,  in 
which  were  fome  remedies  for  the  inconveniences  attending 
lord  Napier’s  method.  The  fame  year  alfo,  Robert  Napier, 
the  baron’s  fon,  publiflied  a  new  edition  of  his  father’s  hook. 


entitled  Canonis  Logarithmorum  Defcriptlo  ;  with  another  cob. 
cerning  the  method  of  conftru&ing  them, 'which  the  baron 
had  promifed  :  together  with  fome  other  mifcellaneous  pieces, 
which  his  father  had  likewife  compofed  along  with  Mr.  Briggs. 
In  16.20,  alfo,  a  copy  of  thefe  works  was  printed  at  Lyons 
in  one  volume,  by  Bartholomew  Vincent  a  bookfellcr  there  y 
but  this  publication  feems  to  have  been  but  little  known,  as 
Wingate,  who  tarried  logarithms  to  France  four  years  after, 
is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  introduced  them  into  that  country. 

The  Curfus  Mathcmaticus  publilhed  at  Cologn  in  1618  or 
1619  by  Benjamin  Urfinus,  mathematician  to  the  eleCtor  of 
Brandenburg,  contains  a  ccpy  of  Napier’s  logarithms,  toge¬ 
ther  wft.h  iome  tables  of  proportional  parts.  In  1624  he 
publilhed  his  Lrigononietria,  with  a  table  of  natural  fines  and 
their  logarithms,  according  to  lord  Napier’s  method,  to  every 
ten  feconds  in  the  quadrant.  The  fame  year  a  book  on  loga¬ 
rithms  was  publiflied  at  Marpurg  by  the  celebrated  Kepler,  of 
the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  Napier.  Both  of  thefe  begin  at 
500  or  th&cnd  of  the  quadrant  ;  and,  while  the  fines  decreafe, 
the  logarithms  gradually  increafe  ;  till  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quadrant,  or  o,  the  logarithm  is  infinite.  The  only  difference 
betwixt  the  logarithms  of  Napier  and  Kepler  is,  that  in  the 
former  the  arc  is  divided  into  equal  parts,  differing  by  one 
minute  each  ;  and  confequently  their  fines  to  which  the  loga¬ 
rithms  are  adapted  are  interminate  numbers  reprefented  only 
by  approximating  decimals  :  but  in  Kepler’s  table,  the  radius 
is  divided  into  equal  parts  ;  which  are  confidered  as  perfect, 
and  terminate-  lines,  having  equal  differences,  and  to  which, 
the  logarithms  are  here  adapted.  A  treatife  of  fome  extent 
was  prefixed  to  the  work,  in  which  the  conftruClion  and  life 
of  logarithms  are  pretty  largely  treated  of.  In  the  year  162  V 
the  fame  author  introduced  logarithms  into  his  Rudolphine 
tables,  together  with  feveral  others,  viz.  1.  A  table  fimilar  to 
that  already  mentioned,  only  that  the  column  of  fines  or  abfo- 
lute  numbers  is  omitted,  and  another  added  in  its  Head,  blowing 
what  part  of  the  quadrant  each  arc  is  equal  to,  viz. the  quotient 
arising  from  the  divifion  of  the  whole  quadrant  by  each  given  arc, 
and  expreffed  in  integers  and  fexagefimal  parts.  2.  Napier’s 
table  of  logarithmic  fines  to  every  minute  of  the  quadrant  ; 
as  alfo  two  other  fmaller  tables  adapted  for  the  calculation  o£ 
eclipfes  and  the  latitude  of  planets.  In  this  work  Julius  Byr- 
gius  is  mentioned  as  having  invented  logarithms  before  Napier* 

The  kind  of  logarithms  now  in  ufe  were  invented  by  Mr* 
Henry  Briggs,  profeffor  of  geometry  in  Grdham  college,. 
London,  at  the  time  they  were  firft  difeovered  by  Napier.  As 
foon  as  the  logarithms  of  Napier  were  publiflied,  Mr-  Briggs 
direCted  his  attention  to  the  itudy  and  improvement  of  them  ^ 
and  his  employment  in  this  way  was  announced  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Ufher,  afterwards  the  celebrated  archbilhop,  in  the  year 
1619.  By  him  the  fcale  was  changed,  and  o  was  made  the 
logarithm  of  1  ;  but  lord  Napier  informed  Mr.  Briggs  that 
he  had  already  thought  of  fuch  a  fclieme,  but  chofe  rather  to 
publifh  the  logarithmic  tables  he  had  completed,  and  to  let 
thofe  alone  until  he  fliould  have  more  leifure  as  well  as  better 
health.  At  an  interview  betwixt  lord  Napier  and  Mr.  Briggs,, 
the  prefent  plan  feenjs  to  have  been  fettled  y  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  lordfhip’s  advice,  Mr.  Briggs  made  fome  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  method  of  eonftruCting  his  tables  from  that  which, 
he  had  begun.  A  correfpondence  alfo  took  place  betwixt  his 
Ibrdfhip  and  Mr.  Briggs,  which  continued  during  tire  lifetime 
of  the  former.  It  appears,  however,  that,. whether  Mr.  Briggs, 
thought  of  this  alteration  before  lord  Napier  or  not,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  waS  the  perfon  who  firft  publilhed  it  to  the  world  ;  and 
fome  reflections  have  been  thrown  upon  his-  lordfhip  for  not 
making  any  mention  cf  the  {hare  which  Mr,  Briggs. had  in  it. 

In  1617  Mr.  Briggs  publifhed  his  firft  thoufand  logarithms 
under  the  title  of  Logarithmorum  Cbiiias  Prima  y  and  in  1620 
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Mr.  Edward  Gunter  publifhed  his  Canon  of  Triangles,  con¬ 
taining  the  artificial  or  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  for  every 
jninute,  to  feven  places  of  figures  belides  the  index  j  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  the  radius  being  io.ooo,  &c.  Thefe  were  the 
firlt  tables  of  logarithmic  fines,'  tangents,  &c.  which  made 
their  appearance  upon  the  prefent  plan  ;  and  in  1625  they 
were  reprinted  in  his  booh  de  Seftore  et  Radio,  along  with  the 
Chi/ias  Prima  of  Mr.  Briggs.  The  fame  year  Mr.  Gunter 
applied  thefe  logarithms  of  numbers,  fines,  and  tangents,  to 
ftraight  lines  drawn  on  a  ruler ;  and  with  thefe  the  propor¬ 
tions  in  common  numbers,  as  well  as  in  trigonometry,  were 
folved  by  the  mete  application  of  a  pair  of  compaffes ;  a  me¬ 
thod  founded  upon  this  property,  that  the  logarithms  of  the 
terms  of  equal  ratios  are  equally  different.  The  inflrument 
is  now  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  two-feet  Gunter’s 
Scale,  By  the  fame  methods  he  alfo  greatly  improved  the 
feclor.  He  was  alfo  the  firft  who  ufed  the  word  cofine  for  the 
fine  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  ;  and  he  introduced  the  ufe 
of  arithmetical  complements  into  the  logarithmical  arithmetic. 
He  is  faid  alfo  to  have  fir ll  fuggefled  the  idea  of  the  loga¬ 
rithmic  curve,  fo  called  becaufe  the  fegments  of  its  axis  are 
the  logarithms  of  the  correfponding  ordinates. 

The  logarithmic  lines  were  afterwards  drawn  in  many  other 
ways.  Wingate,  in  1627,  drew  them  upon  two  feparate 
rulers  Hiding  by  each  other,  in  order  to  fave  the  ufe  of  com¬ 
piles  in  refolving  proportions.  In  1627,  alfo,  they  were 
applied  by  Mr.  Oughtred  to  concentric  circles  ;  about  16  59, 
in  a  lpiral  form,  by  one  Mr.  Milburne  of  Yorkfhire  ;  and  in 
1657*  they  were  applied  on  the  prefent  Hiding-rule  by  Mr. 
Seth  Partridge. 

The  knowledge  of  logarithms  was  diffufed  in  France  by 
Mr.  Edmund  W  ingate,  as  before  related,  though  not  carried 
origmally  thither  by  him.  Two  fmall  tracts  were  publifhed 
by  him  in  French,  and  afterwards  an  edition  in  Englifh,  all 
printed  in  London.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  he  mentions  the  ufe 
of  Guriter’s  Euler,  and  in  the  other  that  of  Briggs’s  Loga¬ 
rithms,  with  the  canon  of  artificial  fines  and  tangents.  There 
are  likewife  tables  of  thefe  fines,  tangents,  and  logarithms, 
copied  from  Gunter. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Briggs  firft  began  to  ftudy  the 
nature  of  logarithms,  he  applied  to  the  conftru&ion  of  tables 
with  fuch  affiduity,  that  by  the  year  1624  he  publifhed  his 
Arithmetica  Logarithmica,  containing  the  logarithms  of  30,000 
natural  numbers  to  14  places  of  figures  befides  the  index  ; 
viz.  from  1  to  20,000,  and  from  90,000  to  ioo,oco,  together 
with  the  differences  of  the  logarithms.  According  to  forne, 
there  was  -  another  chiliad,  viz.  from  ico,ooo  to  101,000  j 
but  this  does  not  fe^m  to  be  well  authenticated.  In  the  pre¬ 
face  to  this  work  he  gives  an  account  of  the  alteration  made 
in  the  fcale  by  lord  Napier  and  himlelf ;  and  earneftly  folicits 
other  perfons  to  undertake  the  talk  of  filling  up  the  inter¬ 
mediate  numbers ;.  offering  to  give  inftruftions,  and  to  afford 
paper  ready  ruled  for  the  purpofe.  He  gives  alfo  inftru&ions 
at  large  in  the  preface  for  the  conftruth’on  of  logarithmic 
tables.  Thus  he  hoped  to  get  the  logarithms  of  the  other 
7.0,000  natural  numbers  completed,  while  he  himfelf,  being 
now  pretty  far  advanced  in  years,  might  be  at  liberty  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  canon  of  logarithmic  fines.  See.  which  was  as  much 
wanted  by  mathematicians  as  the  others.  His  wifhes  were 
accomplifiied  by  Adrian  Vlacq  or  Flack  of’Gouda  in  Holland, 
who  completed  the  numbers  from  20  to  90,000 ;  and  thus  the 
world  was  furnilhed  with  the  logarithms  of  all  natural  numbers 
from  1  to  1 00,000  j.  but  thofe  of  Vlacq  were  only  done  to 
10  places  of  figures.  To  thefe  was  added  a  table  of  artificial 
fines,  tangents,  and  fecants,  to  every  minute  of  the  quadrant.. 
Befides  the  great  work  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Briggs  com¬ 
pleted  a  table  of  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  for  the  iaoth 
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part  of  every  degree,  to  24  places  of  figures  befides  the  index  } 
and  a  table  of  natural  fines  for  the  fame  parts  to  1 5  places,, 
with  the  tangents  and  fecants  to  10  places,  and  the  methods 
of  cgnftrudling  them.  He  defigned  alfo  to  have  publifhed  a 
treatife  concerning  the  ufes  and  application  of  them,  but  died- 
before  this  could  be  accomplifiied.  On  his  death-bed  he  re¬ 
commended  this  work  to  Henry  Gellibrand,  profeffor  of  aftro- 
nomy  in  Grefham  college,  in  which  office  he  had  fucceeded 
Mr.  Gunter.  Mr.  Briggs’s  tables  above  mentioned  were 
printed  at  Gouda,  and  publifhed  in  1633  ;  and  the  fame  year 
Mr.  Gellibrand  added  a  preface  with  the  application  of  loga¬ 
rithms  to  plane  and  fpherical  trigonometry,  the  whole  being 
denominated  Trigonometria  Britannica  :  and  befides  the  arcs  in 
degrees  and  hundredth  parts,  has  another  table  containing  the 
minutes  and  feconds  anfwering  to  the  feveral  hundredth  parts 
in  the  firft  column. 

The  Trigonometria  Artificialis  of  Vlacq  contains  the  logarith¬ 
mic  fines  and  tangents  to  10  places  of  figures,  to  which  1® 
added  Briggs’s  firft  table  of  logarithms  from  1  to  20,000,  be¬ 
fides  the  index  :  the  whole  preceded  by  a  defeription  of  the 
tables,  and  the  application  of  them  to  plane  and  fpherical 
trigonometry,  chiefly  extracted  from  Briggs’s  Trigonometria 
Britannica  already  mentioned.  In  162-5  Mr.  Gellibrand  alfo 
publifhed  a  work,  entitled  An  Injlitution  Trigonometrical ,  con¬ 
taining  the  logarithms  of  the  firft  10,000  numbers,  with  the 
natural  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants ;  and  the  logarithmic  fines 
and  tangents  for  degrees  and  minutes,  all  to  feven  places  of 
figures  befides  the  index  ;  likewife  other  tables  proper  for  na¬ 
vigation,  with  the  ufes  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Gellibrand  died  iiv 
1636,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age.. 

A 'number  of  other  people  have  pnblifhed  books  on  loga¬ 
rithms,  which  we  cannot  now  particularly  enumerate.  Some 
of  the  principal  are  1 

1.  A  treatife  concerning  Briggs’s  logarithms  of  common, 
numbers  from  t  to  20  000,  to  11  places  of  figures,  with  tine 
logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  but  only  to  eight  places.  By 
D.  Henrion,  at  Paris,  1626. 

2.  Briggs’s  logarithms,  with  their  differences  to  10  places  of 
figures,  befides  the  index  for  all  numbers  to  too,QOO;  as  alfo 
the  logarithmic  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants,  for  every  minute 
of  the  quadrant,  with  the  explanation  and  ufes  in  Englifh. 
By  George  Miller,  Lond.  16  31. 

3.  Trigonometria ,  by  Richard  Norwood,  1631  ;  containing 
Briggs’s  logarithms  from  1  to  10,00?,  as  well  as  for  the  fines, 
tangents,  and  fecants,  to  every  minute,  both  to  feveral  places 
of  figures  bc-fides  the  index.  The  author  complains  very  much 
of  the  unfair  practices  of  both  the  former  authors. 

4.  Direttorium  Generale  Uranometricum ;  by  Francis  Bona- 
venture  Cavalerius.  Bologna,  1632.  In  this  are  Mr.  Briggs’s, 
tables  of  logarithmic  fines,  tangents,  fecants,  and  verfed  fines 
each  to  eight  places  of  figures  for  every  fecond  of  the  firft  5. 
minutes,  for  every  5  feconds  from  5  to  10  minutes,  for  every 
20  feconds  from  20  to  30  minutes,  for  every  30  feconds  from. 
30  minutes  to  iy  degree,  and  for  every  minute  in  the  reft  of 
the  quadrant.  It  contains  alfo  the  logarithms  of  natural  num¬ 
bers  from  1  to  10, coo,  with  the  firft  table  of  verfed  fines  that 
ever  was  publifhed.  The  author  likewife  give3  the  firft  inti¬ 
mation  of  the  method  of  finding  the  arcs  or  fpherical  furface 
contained  by  various  arcs  deieribed  on  the  furface  of  a 
fphere. 

5.  In  1643  appeared  the  Trigonometria  of  the  fame  au¬ 
thor,  containing  the  logarithms  ot  the  natural  numbers  from 

1  to  icoo,  with  their  differences  to  eight  places  of  figures;., 
likewife  a  table  of  natural  and  logarithmic  fines,  tangents,  and. 
fecants  j  the  former  to  feven,  the  latter  to  eight,  places  of . 
figures,-  viz  to  every  jo;'  of  the  firft  30',  to  every  30*' from-.. 
30'  to  1°,  and  the  fame  for  their  complements,  or  backwards 
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through  the'Iaft  degree  of  the  quadrant ;  the  intermediate  88° 
being  only  to  every  minute. 

6.  Tabula  Logarithmic  ee  ;  by  Mr,  Nathaniel  Rowe,  paftor 
of  Benaire  in  Suffolk  :  Lond.  1633,  Jn  this  work  are  con¬ 
tained  Briggs’s  logarithms  of  natural  numbers  from  1  to 
100,000,  to  eight  places  of  figures  ;  likewife  the  logarithmic 
tines  and  tangents  to  every  100th  part  of  degrees  to  ten 
places. 

7.  'Clovis  Univerf*  Tr’godMtelrr*  j  Hamburg,  1634:  con¬ 
taining  tables  of  Briggs’s  logarithms  from  1  to  2000  ;  and  of 
fines,  tangents,  and  lecants,  for  every  minute,  both  for  feven 
places. 

S.  7  r:genomctr:a  "Britannic a,  by  John  Newton,  London, 
5658!  In  this  the  logarithmic  tables  of  natural  numbers  were 
reduced  to  their  moll  convenient  form  ;  the  author  having 
availed  him  felt  of  the  labours  of  Wingate  and  Roe,  uniting 
their  feveral  methods,  and  difpofing  of  the  whole  as  in  the  bell 
•logarithmic  tables  tried  at  prefent.  It  contains  likewife  the 
logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  to  eight  figures  befides  the  in¬ 
dex  ;  for  every  hundredth  part  of  a  degree,  with  the  differ¬ 
ences,  and  for  thousandth  parts  in  the  frill  three  degrees;  He 
cen hires  the  unfair  practices  of  fome  former  pubiifhers  of  lo¬ 
garithms,  particularly -of  Vlacq  already  mentioned. 

9.  Mathefis  Nova,  by  John  Caramual,  167c.  This  con¬ 
tained  1000  logarithms,  both  of  the  forms  of  Napier  and 
IBriggs,  as  well  as  1000  of  what  he  calls  perfeB  logarithms, 
viz.  thofe  of  Briggs’s  frill  method  of  conftrudlion  ;  which 
-differs  from  the  lafl  only  in  this,  that  the  lafl  increafes,  whilll 
•the  fiidt  decreafes  ;  the  radix  or  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  10 
to  I  being  the  very  fame  in  both. 

10-  Sherwirr’s  Mathematical  Tables,  publifhed  in  8vo, 
form  the  moil  complete  colledlion  of  any  ;  containing,  befides 
the -logarithms  of  all  numbers  to  101,000,  the  fines,  tangents, 
iecants,  verfed  fines  both  natural  and  logarithmic,  to  every 
minute  of  the  , -quadrant.  The  frill  edition  was  printed  in 
1706;  but  the  third,  publifhed  in  1  7x2  and  revifed  by  Gar¬ 
diner,  is  looked  upon  to  he  fuperior  to  any  other.  The  frith 
and  lafl  edition,  publifhed  in  1771,  is  fo  incorrecl,  that  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it. 

10.  Tables  of  logarithms  from  1  to  100,100,  and  for  the 
fines  and  tangents  to  every  10  feconds  of  each  degree  in  the 
quadrant ;  as  alfo  for  the  tines  of  the  frift  72  minutes  to  every 
fmgle  fecond,  with  other  ufeful  and  neceffary  tables.  By  Gar¬ 
diner,  London,  1742.  This  work  contains  a  table  of  logilli- 
cal  logarithms,  and  three  fmaller  tables  to  be  tried  for  finding 
the  logarithms  of  numbers  to  20  places  of  figures.  Only  a 
fmall  number  of  thefe  tables  was  printed,  and  that  by  fub- 
feription  ;  ar.d  they  are  now  in  the  highefl  efteem  for  accuracy 
.and  ufefulnefs.  An  edition  of  thefe  tables  was  printed  at 
Avignon  in  France  in  1770,  with  the  addition  of  fines  and 
tangents  for  every  fingle  fecond  in  the  firft  four  degrees,  and 
a  fmall  table  of  hyperbolic  logarithms,  taken  from  a  treatife 
upon  fluxions  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Simfon.  The  tables 
are  to  feven  places  of  figures,  but  fomewhat  lefs  corredl  than 
thofe  publifhed  by  Gardiner  himfelf. 

I  1 .  An  Antilogai  ithmic  Canon  for  readily  finding  the  num¬ 
ber  correfponding  to  any  logarithm,  was  begun  by  the  alge- 
braift  Mr.  Harriot,  who  died  in  1621;  and  completed  by 
Mr.  Walter  Warner,  the  editor  of  Harriot’s  works,  before 
1640,  but  never  was  publifhed  for  want  of  encourage  merit  to 
print  it.  In  1714a  imall  fpecimen  of  fuch  a  canon  appeared 
in  the  Philofophfcal  Tranfailions  for  that  year  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Oxford:;  and  in  1742  a  complete  Antilogarithmic  Canon 
appeared  by  Mr.  James  Dodfon,  in  which  the  numbers  cor- 
reiponding  to  each  logarithm  from  1  to  100,000  are  computed 
to  1 1  places  of  figures. 

)2.  In  1783  were  publifhed  M.  Callet’s  tables  at  Paris; 
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which  for  the  elegance  of  the  workman fh ip  are  much  fuperior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  appeared,  though  their 
accuracy  is  not  eileemed  equal  to  that  of  fome  others.  The 
work  is  a  neat  volume  fmall  8vo.  It  contains  a  trearife  on 
logarithms,  with  their  ufes  and  application  to  various  fciencts; 
as  trigonometry,  aflronomy,  and  navigation  ;  a  table  of  loga¬ 
rithms  from  1  to  ro  ,cj6 o,  with  the  differences  ;  a  table  of 
lines  and  tangents  for  every  fingle  fecond  of  the  fil'd  two  de¬ 
grees,  and  for  every  10  feconds  of  the  red  of  the  quadrant  ; 
with  tables  of  logitlical  and  hyperbolic  logarithms,  and  dome 
others  for  determining  the  longitude  at  fea. 

Sect.  II.  Different  methods  of  corftrudling  Logarithms. 

§  r.  Napier's  method. 

The  logarithms  trill  thought  of  by  lord  Napier  were  not 
adapted  to  the  natural  leries  of  arithmetical  numbers  J,  2,  3, 
&c.  beeaufe  he  did  not  then  intend  to  adapt  them  to  every  kind 
of  arithmetical  calculation,  but  only  to  that  particular  opera¬ 
tion  which  had  called  for  their  immediate  conllrudtion,  viz.  the 
fhortening  of  trigonometrical  operations  :  he  explained  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  logarithms,  therefore,  in  a  geometrical  way.  Both 
logarithms,  and  the  quantities  to  which  they  cbrrefpond,  in  his 
way,  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  motion  of  a  point  ; 
which,  if  it  moves  over  equal  (paces  in  .equal  times,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  line  increafing  equally  :  hut  if,  inllead  of  moving  over 
equal  lpaces  in  equal  times,  the  point  defcribes  fpaces  propor¬ 
tional  to  its  diltances  from  a  certain  tenyi,  the  line  produced  by 
it  will  then  increafe  proportionably.  Again,  if  the  point  moves 
over  luch  fpaces  in  equal  times,  as  are  always  in  the  fame  eon- 
flant  ratio  to  the  lines  from  which  they  are  fubdufted,  or  to  the 
dillance  of  that  point  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines,  from  a 
given  term  in  that  line,  the  line  fo  produced  will  decreafe  pro¬ 
portionably.  Thus,  (pi.  9.  fig.  1,  2,)  let  ac  be  to  do,  cd  to  co, 
ef  to  fo,  and  fg  to  fo,  always  in  a  certain  ratio,  viz.  that  of 
Cl  R  to  Q  S,  and  let  us  fuppofe  the  point  P  to  fetj/ out  from 
a,  deferibing  the  ditlances  ac,  cd,  de,  & c.  in  equal  fpaces  of 
time,  then  will  the  line  ao  decreafe  proportionably. 

In  like  manner,  the  line  0  a,  (fig.  12.)  increafes  proportion¬ 
ally,  if  the  point  p,  in  equal  times,  defcribes  the  (paces  a  c,  c  d; 
dc,  fg,  &c.  lo  that  ac  is  to  ao,  cd  to  co,  de  to  do,  Hoc.  in  a  con- 
ftant  ratio.  If  we  now  fuppofe  a  point  P deferibing  the  line 
AG  (fig.  4.)  with  an  uniform  motion,  while  the  point  p  de¬ 
fcribes  a  line  increafing  or  decreafing  proportionally,  the  line 
AP,  deferibed  by  P,  with  this  uniform  motion,  in  the  fame 
time  that  oa,  by  increafing  or  decreafing  proportionally,  be¬ 
comes  equal  to  op,  is  the  logarithm  of  op.  1  bus  AC,  AD,  AE, 
Sec.  are  the  logarithms  of  oc,  0  d,  oe,  &c.  refpedlively  :  and  0  <t 
is  the  quantity  whofe  logarithm  is  fuppofed  equal  to  nothing. 

We  have  here  abtlratled  from  numbers,  that  the  dotlrine 
may  be  the  more  general ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  if  AC,  AD, 
AE,  &c.  be  fuppofed  1,  2,  3,  &e.  in  arithmetic  progreifion  ; 
0  c,  od,  oe,  Ac.  will  be  in  geometric  progreflion  ;  and  that  the 
logarithm  of  oa,  which  may  he  taken  for  unity,  is  nothing. 

Lord  Napier,  in  his  frill  fcheme  of  logarithms,  iuppofes, 
that  while  op  increafes  or  decreafes  proportionally,  the  uniform 
motion  of  the  point  P,  by  which  the  logarithm  of  op  is  gene¬ 
rated,  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  p  at  a  ;  that  is,  at  the  term 
of  time  when  the  logarithms  begin  to  be  generated.  Hence 
logarithms,  formed  after  this  model,  are  called  Napiers 
Logarithms,  and  fometimes  Natural  Logarithms, 

When  a  ratio  is  given,  the  point  p  defcribes  the  difference  of 
the  terms  of  the  ratio  at  the  fame  time.  When  a  ratio  is  dupli¬ 
cate  of  another  ratio,  the  point  p  defcribes  the  difference  of  the 
terms  in  a  dorib'e  time.  When  a  ratio  is  triplicate  of  another, 
it  defcribes  the  difference  of  the  terrps  in  a  triple  time  ;  and  fo 
on.  Alto,  when  a  ratio  is -compounded  of  two  or  more  ratios, 
the  point  p  defcribes  the  difference  of  the  terms  of  that  ratio  in 
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a  time  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  times  rn  which  it  defcribes  the 
riitferences  of  the  terms  of  the  fimple  ratios  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
pounded.  And  what  is  here  faid  of  the  times  of  the  motion  of 
f  when  op  increafes  proportionally,  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
lpaces  defcribed  by  P,  in  thofe  times,  with  its  uniform  mo¬ 
tion  . 

Hence  the  chief  properties  of  logarithms  are  deduced.  They 
are  the  meafures  of  ratios.  The  excefs  of  the  logarithm  of  the 
antecedent  above  the  logarithm  of  the  confequent,  meafures  the 
ratio  of  thofe  terms.  The  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  a  greater 
quantity  to  a  lefl'er  ispofitive  ;  as  this  ratio,  compounded  with 
any  other  ratio,  increafes  it.  The  ratio  of  equality,  compound¬ 
ed  with  any  other  ratio,  neither  increafes  nor  diminifties  it ;  and 
its  meafure  is  nothing.  The  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  a  lefler 
quantity  to  a  greater  is  negative ;  as  this  ratio,  compounded 
with  any  other  ratio,  diminifties  it.  The  ratio  of  any  quantity 
A  to  unity,  compounded  with  the  ratio  of  unity  to  A,  produces 
the  ratio  of  A  to  A,  or  the  ratio  of  equality;  and  the  meafures 
of  thofe  two  ratios  deftroy  each  other  when  added  together  ;  fo 
that  when  the  one  is  confidercd  as  pofitive,  the  other  is  to  be 
confidered  as  negative.  By  fuppofing  the  logarithms  of  quan¬ 
tities  greater  than  o  a  (which  is  fuppofed  to  reprelent  unity)  to 
be  pofitive,  and  the  logarithms' of  quantities  lefs  than  it  to  be 
negative,  the  fame  rules  ferve  for  the  operations  by  logarithms, 
whether  the  quantities  be  greater  or  lefs  than  a  o.  When  op 
increafes  proportionally,  the  motion  of  p  is  perpetually  ac¬ 
celerated;  for  the  fpaces  ac,  cJ,  do,  &c.  that  are  defcribed  by 
it  in  any  equal  times  that  continually  fucceed  after  each  oiher, 
perpetually  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  lines  o  a, 
oc,  o  d,  &c.  When  the  point  p  moves  from  a  towards  o, 
and  op  decreafes  proportionally,  the  motion  of  p  is  per¬ 
petually  retarded ;  for  the  fpaces  defcribed  by  it  in  any  equal 
times  that  continually  fucceed  after  each  other,  decreafe  in  this 
-cafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  op  decreafes. 

If  the  velocity  of  the  point  p  be  always  as  the  diflance  op,  then 
will  this  line  increafe  or  decreafe  in  the  manner  fuppofed  by  lord 
Napier;  and  the  velocity  of  the  point  p  being  the  fluxion  of  the 
line  op,  will  always  vary  in  the  fame  ratio  as  this  quantity  it- 
felf.  This,  we  prefivme,  will  give  a  clear  idea  ot  the  genefis  or 
nature  of  logarithms ;  but  for  more  of  this  dodtrine,  fee 
Maclaurin’s  Fluxions. 

The  conftru&ion  of  his  tables  of  logarithms  was  firft  publiiTi- 
ed  in  his  pofthumous  work  of  1619.  The  conilrudion  of  his 
canon  was  chiefly  effected  by  generating,  in  an  eafy  manner,  a 
feries  of  proportional  numbers,  and  their  arithmeticals  or 
logarithms  ;  and  then  finding  by  proportion  the  logarithms  of 
the  natural  tines  from  thofe  of  the  neareft  numbers  among 
the  original  proportionals.  Beginning  then  at  the  radius 
10,000,000,  he  firft  conftrudts  feveral  defeending- geometrical 
feries,  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they  are  quickly  formed  by  an  eafy 
.  addition  or  fubtradtion,  or  divifion  bv  2,  io,  too,  &c.  His  firft 
table  confifls  of  proportionals  in  the  ratio  of  10,000,000  to 
9  999  999  ;  the  method  of  doing  which  may  be  eafily  under- 
ftood  from  the  following  example,:  Suppofe  it  were  required  to 
find  a  feries  of  delcending  proportionals  in  the  ratio  of  100  to 
99  ;  it  may  be  done  by  adding  two  cyphers  to  each  of  the  two 
firtl:  terms,  and  continually  adding  1  to  the  decimal  place 
farthell  to  the  right  hand.  Thus  the  firft  term  will  be  100.00, 
the  fecond  99.00,  the  third  98.01,  the  fourth  98.03,  &c.  Na¬ 
pier’s  firtl  table  contained  100  terms  of  a  feries,  as  we  already 
mentioned,  in  the  proportion  of  10,000,000  to  9,999,999. 
The  firtl  term  of  which  feries'  was  1  o,ooo,cco. 0000000 ;  the 
fecond  9,099,999,0000000;  the  third  was  9,999,998.0000001, 
and  ld.on  till  the  100th  term,  which  was  9.999,900.0004950. 
The  fecond  table  confided. of  50  numbers  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  100, oco  to  99,999  ;  and  this  was  formed  by 
iybitituting  the  units  i,  3,  &c.  in  the  third  decimal  place 
Vo L.  V. 
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inftead  of  the  lad  place  towards  the  right  hand.  The  reafon 
of  conflrudling  this  table  was,  that  he  might  have  a  feries 
in  the  proportion  of  his ,  firft  term  of  the  former  tp  the 
laft  term  of  it,  viz.  of  100,000  to  99,999  ;  and  the  laflof  the 
fecond  feries  was  9995001.222927.  In  all  thefe  feries  the 
method  of  finding  the  terms  is  exadtly  the  fame.  Thus  in 
the  firft  example,  where  we  begin  with  10c,  each  term  decreafes 
by  the  100th  part  of  the  former;  and  this  100th  part  is  found 
by  removing  the  number  two  places  of  figures  lower,  and  fub- 
tradling  them  from  the  former  terms.  Thus  99  is  lefs  than 
100  by  unity,  which  is  the  100th  part  of  the  latter;  the 
next  term  is  lefs  than  99  by  the  100th  part  of  99,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  98.01.  But  the  divifion  by  100  can  be  performed  without 
any  trouble,  only  fetting  the  decimal  point  two  places  farther 
forward,  as  that  by  10  is  performed  by  fetting  it  one  place  far¬ 
ther  forward  ;  thus  g~io=. 9 ;  ^g-^-ico=.g().  Now  by  fub- 
trailing99  from  100,  we  have  98.01  for  the  third  term  of  the 
feries.  To  find  the  fourth  term  then,  remove  the  decimal  point 
two  figures  farther  to  the  right  hand,  and  fubtradl  it  from  the 
former;  and  we  have  then  97.0299  for  the  fourth  term  of  the 
feries.  Thus  we  fee,  that  the  number  of  decimal  places  mud 
continually  increafe ;  but  as  in  this  feries  we  want  no  more  than 
two  decimal  places  inltead  of  97.0299,  the  term  is  made  97.03, 
as  theneareft  number  which  has  only  two  decimal  places,  and 
differs  from  the  truth  only  by  one  thoufandth  part.  In  lilt e 
manner,  in  the  long  firing  of  ciphers,  the  fourth  term  of  the 
feries  differs  fomewhat,  but  very  little,  from  the  truth  :  and  this 
muft  always  be  the  cafe  while  the  radius  is  fuppofed  to  confifiof 
any  finite  number  of  parts ;  though,  by  going  on  for  a  very 
long  time  in  this  way,  the  error,  by  being  continually  repeated 
and  augmented  at  every  term,  would  at  lafi  become  perceptible; 
and  therefore  none  of  thefe  feries  are  carried  on  to  a  very  great 
length. 

His  next  ftep  was  to  conftrueft  a  third  tabic  confiding  of  6 9. 
Columns,  and  each  column  of  21  numbers  or  terms  in  the  con¬ 
tinual  proportion  of  icooo  to  9995  ;  that  is,  nearly  as  the  firft 
term  of  the  fecond  table  is  to  its  laft  term.  As  this  proportion 
is  the  2000th  of  the  whole,  the  method  of  finding  the  terms 
will  be  by  dividing  each  upper  number  by  2,  and  removing  the 
figures  of  the  quotient  three  places  lower,  and  then  fubtra6ting 
them.  In  th  s  way,  however,  it  is  proper  to  colleift  only 
the  firft  column  of  21  numbers,  the  laft  of  which  will  be 
9900473 .37S0  :  but  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  & c.  numbers 
iu  all  the. other  columns  are  in  the  continual  proportion  of  10c- 
to  99,  or  nearly  of  the  firft  to  the  laft  in  the  firft  column  ; 
whence  thefe  are  to  be  found  by  removing  the  figures  two  places 
lower,  and  then  fubtrailing  them,  as  has  already  been  ex¬ 
plained. 

By  thefe  three  tables,  his  lordfhip  was  furniffied  with  about 
1 600  proportionals,  nearly  coinciding  with  all  the  natural  feries 
from  90  to  30  degrees.  To  obtain  the  logarithms  of  thofe  pro¬ 
portionals,  he  demonftrated  and  applied  fome  of  the  properties 
and  relations  of  the  numbers  and  logarithms  ;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  1.  That  the  logarithm  of  any  fine  is  greater  than  the 
differe.nce  between  that  fine  and  the  radius,  but  (cfs  than  that 
difference  when  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  iite  fine  to  the 
radius.  2.  That  the  difference  between  the  logarithms  of  two 
fines  is  lefs  than  the  difference  of  the  fines  increafed  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Idler  fine  to  the  radius,  but  greater  than,  the 
difference  of  the  fines  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  the  greater 
fine  to  the  radius.  Thefe  properties  now  ferved  him  as  theorems 
for  finding  the  logarithms  themfelves  in  an  eafy  manner.  From 
the  firft  of  them  it  appeared,  that  the  radius  being  io,ooc,coc, 
the  firll  term  of  the  table,  the  logarithm  of  9,999,999,  th 
fecond  term,  muft  be  greater  than  the  difference  betwixt  that 
term  and  the  radius,  which  is  1,  but  lefs  than  the  difference 
when  increafed  in.  the  proportion  of  the  fine  to  the.  radio  . 
a  D 
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but  this  proportion  is  only  one  ten  millionth  part,  for 
9,999,999  X  i  . ooooooirrr  io,ooo;6bo  j  whence  the  logarithm 
of  the  radius  or  10,000,000  being  o,  the  logarithm  of  9,999,999 
the  fecond  term  will  be  between  1  and  i.ooooooi,  or  very 
nearly  1.00000005,  this  being  the  arithmetical  mean  betwixt 
1  and  i.ooooooi.  This  will  alfo  be  the  common  difference 
betwixt  every  two  fucceeding  terms  in  the  firft  table;  becaufe 
all  the  terms  there  are  in  the  fame  proportion  of  10,000,000  to 
9,999,999.  Hence  by  the  continual  addition  of  this  logarithm 
avc  have  the  logarithms  of  the  whole  feries,  and  therefore  that 
of  the  I  aft  term  of  the  feries,  vis.  9999900,0004950,  wilt  be 
>00,00005. 

The  fecond  table,  as  we  have  already  faia,  contifts  of  a  feries 
"of  numbers  in  the  continual  proportion  of  100000  to  99999, 
whence  the  firft  term  being  10,000,000  the  fecond  will  be 
9,999,900;  the  difference  betwixt  this  and  the  laft  term  of  the 
former  feries  is  .0004950.  But  by  the  fecond  theorem,  the 
-difference  between  the  logarithms  of  9,999,900.0004950  and 
0,999,900,  the  fecond  term  of  the  fecond  table,  will  be  lets 
than  .oo'Q4orc,  i  no  tea  fed  in  the  proportion  of  99999  to 
hoocoo,  but  greater  than  .0004950,  increafed  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  9,999,900.0004950  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  we  augment 
.0004950  'by  one  hundred  thoufandth  part,  it  will  be  greater 
titan  the  difference  betwixt  the  logarithms  of  the  two  terms. 
The  limits,  therefore,  are  here  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  we 
may  account  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  terms  and  that  of 
the  logarithms  themfclves  the  fame:  adding  therefore  this  dif¬ 
ference  .0004950  to  100. 000005,  we  have  100.0005000  for 
the  logarithm  of  the  fecond  term,  and  likewife  for  the  common 
difference  of  all  the  logarithms  of  the  terms  of  the  fecond  table. 

* — Again,  by  the  fame  theorem,  the  difference  between  the 
logarithms  of  this  laft  proportional  of  the  fecond  table  and  the 
lecond  term  in  the  firft  column  of  the  third  table,  will  be  found 
to  be  1.2235287;  which  added  to  the  laft  logarithm,  gives 
5001.2485387  for  the  logarithm  of  9,995,000,  the  fecond  term 
of  the  third  table:  and  in  a  fimilar  manner,  by  the  fame 
theorem,  he  finds  the  logarithms  of  all  the  other  terms  of  the 
reft  of  the  columns. 

Thus  our  author  completed  what  he  calls  his  radical  table, 
from  which  he  found  his  logarithmic  fines  by  tailing,  according 
to  the  fecond  theorem,  the  fum  and  difference  of  each  tabular 
tine,  and  the  neareft  number  in  the  radical  table.  Annex  then 
feven  ciphers  to  the  difference  ;  divide  the  number  by  the  fum, 
and  half  the  quotient  will  be  the  difference  between  the  lo¬ 
garithms  of  the  tabular  fine  and  radical  number ;  and  confe- 
quently,  by  adding  or  fubtrafting  this  difference  to  or  from  the 
logarithm  of  the  natural  number,  we  have  the  logarithmic  fine 
required. 

In  this  manner  were  completed  the  logarithmic  fines  from 
radius  or  line  of  90°  to  the  half  of  it,  or  fine  of  30°.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  other  30°,  he  obferves,  that  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio 
of  2  to  x,  or  of  one  half  the  radius,  is  693  1469.22  ;  that  of  the 
ratio  of  4  to  1  is  double  of  it ;  that  of  8  to  1,  triple  of  it,  &c. ; 
and  thus  going  on  to  compute  the  logarithms  of  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  1  and  40,  80,  xoo,  &c.  to  10,000,000:  then  multiply¬ 
ing  any  given  fine  for  an  arc  lefs  than  30°  by  fome  of  thefe 
numbers,  he  finds  the  produff  nearly  equal  to  tome  number  in 
the  table;  and  then  finds  the  logarithm  by  the  fecond  theorem, 
as  already  direffed. 

Another,  and  much  eafier  method,  however,  of  performing 
the  fame  thing  is  founded  upon  the  following  proportion,  which 
he  demonstrates,  viz.  that  as  half  the  radius  is  to  the  fine  of 
halt  an  arc,  fo  is  the  cofine  of  the  half  arc  to  the  fine  of  the 
whole  arc  ;  or  as  one  half  the  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  any  arc,  fo 
is  the  cofine  of  that  arc  to  the  fine  of  double  the  arc.  Hence 
the  logarithmic  fine  of  an  arc  is  found  by  adding  the  logarithms 
of  half  the  radius  and  the  fine  of  double  the  arc,  and  then  fub- 
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tracing  the  logarithmic  cofine-from  the  fum.  In  this  way,  he 
obferves  that  the  fines  for  full  one  half  of  the  quadrant  may  be- 
fonnd,  and  the  remainder  by  one  ealy  divifion,  or  addition  and 
fubtradtion  for  each,  as  already  directed. 

§  2.  Kepler's  method  of  ccnJlruBion. 

This  was  founded  upon  principles  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of 
Napier.  He  firft  of  all  ereCis  a  fyltem  of  proportions,  and  the 
mealures  of  proportions,  founded  upon  principles  purely  mathe¬ 
matical  ;  after  which  he  applies  thefe  principles  to  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  his  table,  containing  only  the  logarithms  of  roco  num¬ 
bers.  The  propofitions  on  which  his  method  is  founded  are  in 
fubftance  the  following : 

1.  All  equal  proportions  equal  among  themfelves  are  ex- 
prefted  by  the  fame  quantity,  be  the  terms  many  or  few  ;  as 
the  proportion  of  2,  4,  8,  &c«  in  geometrical  progreffion  is  ex- 
preffed  by  2  ;  and  of  2,  6,  18,  54,  &c.  by  3. 

2.  Hence  the  proportion  of  the  extremes  is  compofed  of  all 
the  proportions  of  the  intermediate  terms  ;  thus  the  proportion 
of  2  to  8  is  compounded  of  that  of  2  to  4,  and  of  4  to  8. 

3.  The  mean  proportional  betwixt  two  terms  divides  that 
proportion  into  two  equal  ones.  Thus  the  proportion  between 
2  and  32  is  divided  by  the  mean  proportional  8  into  two  equal 
proportions  of  4;  for  2  is  to  8,  as  8  is  to  32. 

4.  In  any  number  of  proportionals  regularly  increafing,  the 
means  divide  the  proportion  of  the  extremes  into  one  more  than 
their  own  number.  Thus,  in  the  feries  2,  4,  8,  16,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  extremes  2  and  16  is  by  the  two  means  4  and  8, 
divided  into  three  proportions,  viz.  that  betwixt  2  and  4,  4  and 
8,  8  and  16.  In  like  manner,  in  the  feries  3,  6,  18,  54,  162, 
486,  the  proportion  betwixt  3  and  486  is  divided  by  the  four 
means  into  the  five  proportions  of  3  to  6,  6  to  18,  18  to  54, 

5  4  to  162,  and  1 62  to  486. 

5.  The  proportion  betwixt  any  two  terms  is  divifible  into  any . 
number  of  parts,  until  thefe  become  lefs  than  any  aftignable 
quantity.  Thus  the  proportion  of  2  to  8  is  divifible,  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  two  together  and  extracting  the  fquare  root,  into  two 
parts  by  the  number  4  :  by  multiplying  2  and  4  together,  and 
extracting  the  fquare  root,  and  doing  the  fame  with  4. 
and  8,  the  proportion  would  be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 

2.y/8.  4.  y/32-  8  ;  or  in  numbers,  2  :  2.813,  &c*  :  4  :  5*655 
& c.  :  8.' 

6.  By  dividing  the  ratios  in  this  manner,  the  elementary  part 
will  become  at  laft  fo  (mail,  that  it  may  be  denominated  by  the 
mere  difference  of  terms  of  that  element.  This  is  evident  from 
the  diminution  of  the  ratios  or  proportions  already  inftaneed  : 
for  the  proportion  between  2  and  2.813  is  only  1.406,  &:c.  and 
if  we  were  to  find  a  mean  proportional  betwixt  2  and  2.813,  the 
ratio  betwixt  that  proportional  and  2  would  be  much  lefs.  But 
it  muft  always  be  remembered,  that  fuch  evanefeent  quantities, 
as  they  are  called,  cannot  give  us  any  conclufion  with  abfolute 
exaCtnefs,  however  they  may  anfwer  every  ufeful  purpofe  to 
us  :  for  it  is  evident  that  neither  mean  proportional  nor  ratio 
can  ever  be  found  exaClly  ;  and  therefore  the  error  accumulated 
in  all  the  operations  muft  become  very  conliderable,  if  any  cir- 
cumftance  fhall  happen  to  make  it  appear. 

7.  In  three  continued  proportionals,  the  difference  of  the  two 
firft  has  to  the  difference  between  the  two  laft  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  that  the  firft  term  has  to  the  lecond,  or  the  fecond  to  the 
third.  Thus,  in  the  three  terms,  4,  8,  6,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  firft  terms  4  and  8,  viz.  4,  is  in  proportion  to  8} 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  laft,  as  4  is  to  8,  or  8  to  16. 

8.  In  continued  proportionals,  the  greateft  terms  have  the 
greateft  differences,  and  vice  verfa.  Thus  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  8  and  16  is  evidently  greater  than  between  2  and  4  or 
4  and  8. 

9.  If  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  greateft  terms  be  made  the 
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tncafure  of  the  proportion  between  them,  the  difference  between 
any  two  others  will  be  lefs  than  the  true  meafure  of  their  pro¬ 
portion.  Thus  in  the  feries  4,  2,  i,  4,  5,  where  the  difference  2 
betwixt  the  two  greateft  terms  exprelfes  their  true  proportion,  it 
is  plain,  that  the  difference  1  betwixt  2  and  1  is  lei's  than  their 
ratio,  as  well  as  between  \  and  &c. 

10.  In  any  feries  of  proportionals,  if  the  difference  betwixt 

tiie  greateft  term  and  one  not  immediately  next  to  it,  be  taken 
as  the  meafure  of  the  proportion,  then  the  proportion  betwixt 
the  greateft  term  and  any  other  greater  than  the  term  before 
taken,  will  be  lefs  than  the  difference  of  thofe  terms  ;  but  the 
proportion  which  is  between  the  greateft  term  and  any  one  lefs 
than  that  firft  taken,  will  be  greater  than  their  difference.  As 
proportionals  of  this  kind  do  not  I'eadily  occur,  we  fliall,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  obfcurity,  fhow  once  for  all,  that  there  is  a  pofii- 
bility  of  finding  geometrical  proportionals  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  the  ratio  may  be  equal  to  the  difference  betwixt  the  great¬ 
eft  and  third,  or  any  other  term  diftant  from  it.  Thus  let  us 
begin  with  any  two  numbers  we  pleafe,  fuppofe  9  and  10  : 
though  thefe  are  in  the  natural  arithmetical  proportion,  yet  if 
we  make  the  ratio  I. in,  they  will  alfo  be  geometrically  pro¬ 
portional,  and  the  feries  will  run  thus :  » 

ill  2d  3d  4th  5th  6th 

term  term  term  term  term  term 

10:  9:  8.099:  7.289:6.560:  5.904,  See. 

Here  the  difference  betwixt  the  firft  and  third  terms  is  1.901, 
which  is  greater  than  the  ratio  ;  that  betwixt  the  fecond  and 
fourth,  viz.  1.7 1 1,  is  ftill  greater,  but  nearer  to  it  than  the 
former;  the  difference  between  the  th'rd  and  fifth  terms,  viz. 
1.539,  ftiU  approximates,  as  does  that  between  the  fourth  and 
fixth,  viz.  1.385  :  andindeedby  continuing  this  feries  only  for 
two  terms  longer,  the  difference  will  become  fmaller  than  the 
ratio.  It  is  not  worth  while,  however,  to  feek  for  feries  of 
this  kind,  as  the  prefent  proportion  will  now  be  fufficiently 
intelligible  without  any  further  illuflration. 

1 1.  If  quantities  be  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  their 

magnitudes,  and  if  any  two  fuccefiive  proportions  of  thefe  be 
equal,  the  three  fucctllive  terms  which  conftitute'  them  will 
alfo  be  equal.  Thus,  if  the  two  quantities  12  and  8  conftitute 
the  proportion  \z,  and  each  of  them  be  leffened  by  6,  the  half 
of  12,  we  have  the  proportion  f  ;  which  is  more  than  double 
the  original  proportion  ;  for  f-  =  3,  and  X  ~  —  2^. 

12.  When  quantities  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  magni¬ 
tudes,  if  the  intermediate  magnitudes  lying  between  any  two 
terms  be  not  among  the  mean  proportionals  which  can  be  in- 
terpofed  betwixt  thefe  two  terms,  then  thefe  intermediates  will 
not  divide  the  proportien  of  thofe  two  terms  into  commenfur- 
able  proportions.  Thus  in  the  magnitudes 343  :  216:  125: 
64  :  27  :  8,  neither  of  the  two  intermediate  terms  125  and  64 
are  mean  proportionals  betwixt  27  and  316,  nor  do  they  divide 
the  proportion  betwixt  thefe  into  commenfurable  parts. 

13.  All  the  proportions  taken  in  order,  which  are  between 
exprefiible  terms  that  are  in  arithmetical  proportion,  arc  in- 
comnienfurable  to  one  another  ;  as  between  8,  13,  and  18. 

14.  When  quantities  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  magni¬ 
tude,  if  the  difference  between  the  two  greateft  be  made 
the  meafure  of  their  proportion,  the  difference  between  any 
two  others  will  be  lefs  than  the  meafure  of  their  proportion ; 
and  if  the  difference  between  the  two  leaft:  terms  be  made  the 
meafure  of  their  proportion,  the  differences  of  the  reft  will  be 
greater  than  the  meafure  of  the  proportion  between  their 
terms. 

15.  If  the  meafure  of  proportion  between  the  greateft  exceed 
their  difference,  then  the  proportion  of  this  meafure  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  a  following  meafure  to*the  dif¬ 
ference  of  its  terms;  becaufe  proportionals  have  the  fame  ratio, 
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16.  If  three  equi-different  quantities  are  taken  in  order,  the 
proportion  between  the  extremes  is  more  than  double  that  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  greater  terms.  Hence  it  follows,  that  half  the 
proportion  of  the  extremes  is  greater  than  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  greateft  terms,  but  lefs  than  the  proportion  of  the 
two  leaft. 

17.  If  two  quantities  conftitute  a  proportion,  and  each  be 
leffened  by  half  the  greater,  the  remainder  will  Conftitute  a  pro¬ 
portion  more  than  double  the  former. 

18.  If  toco  numbers  follow  one  another  in  the  natural  order, 
loco,  999,998,  &c.  and  by  continual  multiplication  and  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  fquare  root  we  find  mean  proportionals,  and  thus 
hijccl  as  it  is  called,  the  ratio  between  the  two  greateft,  fo  that, 
the  parts  into  which  the  ratio  is  divided  become  ultimately 
fmaller  than  the  excefs  of  proportion  betwixt  the  next  two 
over  the  former  (for  998  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  999 
than  999  bears  to  1000)  ;  the  meafure  of  this  very  fmall  part 
or  element  of  the  proportion  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  1000  and  that  mean  proportional  which  is  the 
other  term  of  the  element.  Thus,  for  the  fake  of  an  eafy  ex¬ 
planation,  let  us  fuppofe  the  numbers  to  be  10,  9,8,  &c.  the 
ratio  of 9  to  10  is  x.xi,  that  of  9  to  8  is  1.125,  the  difference 
between  which  is  .014,  which  we  may  call  the  elementary  part 
of  the  ratios.  By  fix  extradiions  of  the  fquare  root  we  have  the 
mean  proportional  9.985,  &c.  differing  from  10  by  no  more 
than  .015,  which  is  very  near  the  element  juft  mentioned. 
The  number  of  parts  into  which  the  ratio  is  thus  divided  is  ex- 
prefled  by  the  6th  power  of  2  or  64.  Dividing  therefore  the 
ratio  between  9  and  10  or  i.xi  by  64,  we  have  .017  for  the 
elementary  part  thus  obtained ;  which  near  coincidence  with 
the  real  element,  and  the  difference  between  10  and  the  mean 
proportional  itfelf,  fliows  that  in  large  numbers  we  may  take 
the  difference  between  the  mean  propoitional  and  greateft  term 
for  the  elementary  part  without  any  fenfible  error. 

Suppofe  now,  that  the  proportion  between  iooo  and  998 
be  divided  into  twice  the  number  of  parts  that  the  former  was, 
it  will  be  equally  plain  that  the  difference  betwixt  1000  and  the 
next  mean  proportional  will  be  the  meafure  of  that  element. 
Proceeding  in  like  manner  with  the  other  numbers  xcoo  and 
997,  xcoo  and  996,  & c.  it  is  evident,  that  by  dividing  into  a  pro¬ 
per  number  of  parts,  all  the  elements  will  be  reduced  to  an 
equal  degree  of  f.nencfs,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  and  in  calculations 
may  be  made  life  of  without  any  fear  of  error. 

19.  The  number  of  elementary  parts  being  thus  known 
which  are  contained  in  any  proportion,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find 
the  ratios  between  thofe  numbets  which  are  in  continued  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  firft  term  of  the  feiies.  Thus,  having  found  the 
proportion  between  1000  and  900, 

we  know  alfo  that  of  1000  to  810,  and  7Z9  ; 

And  from  ioco  to  800,  alfo  1000  to  640,  and  to  512  ; 

And  from  1000  to  700,  alfo  1000  to  49©,  and  to  3^3  ; 

And  from  1000  to  600,  alfo  1000  to  3^0,  and  to  216  ; 

And  from  1  coo  to  500,  alfo  1000  to  250,  and  to  125. 

Carol.  Hence  arifes  the  precept  for  fquanng,  cubing,  Sec. 
as  alio  for  extracting  the  fquare  root,  cube  root,  See.  out  of 
the  firft  figures  of  numbers.  For  it  will  be.  As  the  greateft 
number  of  the  chiliad  as  a  denominator,  is  to  the  number  pro- 
pofed  as  a  numerator,  fo  is  this  to  the  fquare  of  the  fraction, 
and  fo  is  this  to  the  cube. 

20.  Prop.  The  proportion  of  a  number  to  the  firft,  or  1000, 
being  known  ;  if  there  be  two  other  numbers  in  the  feme  pro¬ 
portion  to  each  other,  then  the  proportion  of  one  of  thefe  to 
1000  being  known,  there  will  alfo  be  known  the  proportion  of 
the  other  to  the  fame  xooo. 

Coral.  1.  Hence  from  the  15  proportions  mentioned  in  prop, 
1 8.  will  be  known  129  others  below  xooo,  to  the  fame  toco. 
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For  fo  many  are  the  proportion?,  equal  to  Tome  one  or  other 
cf  the  faid  1 5,  that  are  among  the  other  integer  numbers 
which  are  iefs  than  !  000. 

Corol.2.  Hence  arifes  the  method  of  treating  the  Rule-of- 
Three,  when  1000  is  one  of  the  given  terms. 

For  this  is  effe&ed'  by  adding  to,  or  fubtracling  from,  each 
other,  the  meafures  of  the  two  proportions  of  1000  to  each  of 
the  other  two  given  numbers,  according  as  1000  is,  or  is  not, 
the  firft  term  in  the  Rule-of-Three. 

21,  Prop.  When  four  numbers  arc  proportional,  the  firft  to 
the  fecond  as  the  third  to  the  fourth,  and  the  proportions  of 
1000  to  each  of  the  three  former  are  known,  there  will  alfo  be 
known  the  proportion  of  1000  to  the  fourth  number. 

Corol.  1.  By  this  means  other  chiliads  are  added  to  the 
former. 

Corol.  2,  Hence  arifes  the  method  of  performing  the  Rule- 
of-Three,  when  xooo  is  not  one  of  the  terms.  Namely,  from 
the  fum  of  the  meafures  of  the  proportions  of  1000  to  the  fe¬ 
cond  and  third,  take  that  of  ioco  to  the  firft,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  is  the  meafure  of  the  proportion  of  1000  to  the  fourth 
term . 

Definition.  The  meafure  of  the  propoition  between  1000 
and  any  lefts  number,  as  before  deferibed,  and  expreffed  by  a 
number,  is  fet  oppofite  to  that  lefs  number  in  the  chiliad,  and 
is  called. its  logarithm-,  that  is,  the  number  (aotfyxof)  indicating 


the  proportion  (Xoyoy)  which  1000  bears  to  that  number,  to 
which  the  logarithm  is  annexed. 

22.  Prop.  If  the  firft  or  greateft  number  be  made  the  radius  of 
a  circle,  or  funis  totus  ;  every  lefs  number  confidered  as  the 
cofine  of  fome  arc,  has  a  logarithm  greater  than  the  verfed  line 
of  that  arc,  but  lefs  than  the  difference  between  the  radius  and 
fecant  of  the  arc ;  except  only  in  the  term  next  after  the  ra¬ 
dius,  or  greateft  term,  the  logarithm  of  which  by  the  hypo- 
thefis  is  made  equal  to  the  verfed  fine. 

That  is,  if  CD  be  made  the  logarithm  of 
AC,  or  the  meafure  of  the  proportion  of  AC 
to  AD  ;  then  the  meafure  of  the  proportion 
of  AB  to  AD,  that  is,  the  logarithm  of  AB, 
will  be  greater  than  BD,  but  lets  than  EF.  ^ 

And  this  is  the  fame  as  Napier’s  firft  rule  in 

PaSe  44-  .  ,  . 

23.  Prop.  The  fame  things  being  fuppofed  ;  the  fum  of  the 
verfed  fine  and  excefs  of  the  fecant  over  the  radius,  'is  greater 
than  double  the  logarithm  of  the  cofine  of  an  arc. 

Corol.  The  logarithm  cofine  is  lefs  than  the  arithmetic  mean 
between  the  verfed  fine  and  the  excefs  of  the  fecant. 

Precept  1.  Any  fine  being  found  in  the  canon  of  fines,  and 
itsdefefil  below  radius  to  the  excefs  of  the  fecant  above  radius  5. 
then  lhall  the  logarithm  of  the  fine  be  lefs  than  half  that  fum* 
but  greater  than  the  faid  defebl  or  coverfed  fine. 


BCI> 


Let  there  be  the  fine  99970.1490  or  an  arc  ; 

Its  defebl  below  radius  is  29.8510  the  coverf.  and  left  than  logarithm-  fine 3 
Add  the  excefs  of  the  fecant  29.8599 

Sum  59.7109 

its  half  or  29.8555  greater  than  the  logarithm. 

Therefore  the  logarithm  is  between  \  -9-^iI0an<^ 

I  29.8555, 


Precept  2.  The  logarithm  of  the  fine  being  found,  you  will 
alfo  find  nearly  the  logarithm  of  the  round  or  integer  number 
which  is  next  lefs  than  your  fine  with  a  fraction,  by  adding 
that  fratftional  excels  to  the  logarithm  of  the  faid  fine. 

Thus- the  logarithm  of  the  fine  99970.149  is  found  to  be 
about  29.8545  if  now  the  logarithm  of  the  round  number 
99970,000  be  required,  add  149  the  fractional  part  of 
the  fine  to  its  logarithm,,  obferving  the  point,  thus, 

29.854 

149,  is  the  logarithm  of  the  round  num- 

— -  her  999700.000  nearly. 

the  fum.  30.003 . 

24.  Prop.  Of  three  equi-different  quantities,  the  meafure 
of  the  proportion  between  the  two  greater  terms,  with  the 
meafure  of  the  preportion  between  the  two  lefs  terms,  will 
conffitute  a  proportion  which  will  be  greater  than  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  .two  greater  terms,  but  lets  than  the  proportion  of 
the  two  lealt. 

Thus  if  AB,  AC,  AD,  be  three  quantities 

having  the  equal  differences  BC,  CD  5  and  if  1 _ 3 1  1 

the  meafure  of  the  proportion  of  AD,  AC  A  BCD 

fee  cd,  and  that  of  AG,  AB,  be  be;  then  1  T 

the  proportion  of  cd  to  cb  will  be  greater  ^ 

than  the  proportion  of  AC  to  AD,  but  lefs 
than  the  proportion  of  AB  to  AC. 

25.  Frcp.  The  faid  proportion  between  the  two  meafures.  is 
lefs  than  half  the  proportion  between  the  extreme  terms  :  that 
is,  the  proportion  between  be,  cd,  is  lets-  than  half  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  AB,  AD. 

Carol.  Since  therefore  the  arithmetical  mean  divides  the- 
proportion  into  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  one  is  greater  and 
fhe  other  lefs  than  half  the  whole 5  if  it  be  enquired  what  pro¬ 


portion  is  between  theft  proportions,  the  anfwer  is,  that  it  fs  a 
little  lefs  than  the  faid  half. 

An  example  of  finding  nearly  the  limits,  greater  and  lefs,  to 
the  meafure  of  any  propofed  proportion. — It  being  known  that 
the  meafure  of  the  proportion  between  jooo  and  900  is 
10536.05,  required  the  meafure  of  the  proportion  900  to  800, 
where  the  terms  1000,  900,  800,  have  equal  differences. 
Therefore  as  9  to  10,  fo  10536.05  to  11706.72,  which  is  lefs  " 
than.  1  1  778. 30,  the  meafure  of  the  proportion  9  to  8.  Again,  as- 
the  mean  proportional  between  8  and  10  (which  is  8.9442719) 
is  to  10,  fo  10536.05  to  !  1779,66,  which  is  greater  than  the 
meafure  of  the  proportion  between  9  and  8. 

Axiom.  Every  number  denotes  an  expreftible  quantity. 

26.  Prop.  If  the  1000  numbers,  differing  by  1,  follow  one 
another  in  the  natural  order,  and  there  be  taken  any  two 
adjacent  numbers,  as  the  terms  of  forne  proportion;  the  mea- 
furc  of  this  proportion  will  be  to  the  meafure  of  the  proportion 
between  the  two  greateft  terms  of  the  chiliad,  in  a  proportion 
greater  than  that  which  the  greateft  term  1000  bears  to  the 
greater  of  the  two  terms  firft  taken,  but  lefs  than  the  proper 
tion  of  1000  to  the  lefs  of  the  faid  two  left  tied  terms. 

So  of  the  1000  numbers  taking  any  two  fuccefnve  terms,  as 
501  and  500,  the  logarithm  of  the  former  being  69114.92,. 
and  of  the  latter  693P4.72,  the  difference  of  which  is  199,80. 
Wherefore  by  the  definition,  the  meafure  of  the  proportion 
between  50.1  and  500  is  199.80.  In  like  manner,  becaufe 
the  logarithm  of  the  greateft  term  1000  is  o,  and  of  the  next 
993  is  100.05,  the  difference  of  thefe.  logarithms,,  and  the 
meafure  of  the  proportion  between  1000  and  999,  is  100.05. 
Couple  now  the  greateft  terrh  1000.  with  each  ox  the  feleiffed 
terms  501  and  500  ;  couple  alfo  the  mealure  199.80  with  the 
meafure  100.05  5  fo  ftiall  the  proportion  between  199.80  arc) 
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100.05  be  greater  than  the  proportion  between  1000  and  50  r, 
but  lets  than  the  proportion  between  1000  and  500. 

Corol,  I.  Any  number  below  the  firft  1000  being  propofed, 
as  alto  its  logarithm  ,  the  differences  of  any  logarithms  ante¬ 
cedent  to  that  propofed,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  chiliad, 
are  to  the  full  logarithm  (viz.  that  which  is  affigned  to  999) 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  1000  to  the  number  propofed ; 
but  of  thofe  which  follow  towards  the  laft  logarithm,  they  are 
to  the  fame  in  a  lefs  proportion. 

Carol  2.  By  this  means  the  places  of  the  chiliad  may  eafily 
be  filled  up,  which  have  not  yet  had  logarithms  adapted  to 
them  by  the  former  propofitions. 

27.  Prop.  The  difference  of  two  logarithms,  adapted  to  two 
adjacent  numbers,  is  to  the  difference  of  thefe  numbers  in  a 
proportion  greater  than  1000  bears  to  the  greater  of  thofe 
numbers,  but  lefs  than  that  of  xooo  to  the  lefs  of  the  two 
numbers. 

This  27th  propofition  is  the  fame  as  Napier’s  fecond  rule. 

28.  Prop.  Having  given  two  adjacent  numbers  of  the  1000 
natural  numbers,  with  their  logarithmic  indices,  or  the  meafures 
cf  the  proportions  which  thofe  abfolute  or  round  numbers  con- 
ftitute  with  1000  the  greateft;  the  increments  or  differences  of 
thefe  logarithms  will  be  to  the  logarithm  of  the  (mall  element 
of  the  proportions,  as  the  fecants  of  the  arcs  whofe  cofines  are 
the  two  abfolute  numbers  is  to  the  greateft  number,  or  the 
radius  of  the  circle  :  fo  that,  however,  of  the  faid  two  fecants, 
the  lefs  will  have  to  the  radius  a  lefs  proportion  than  the  pro¬ 


pofed  difference  has  to  the  firft  of  all,  but  the  greater  will  have 
a  greater  proportion,  and  fo  alfo  will  the  mean  proportional 
between  the  laid  fecants  have  a  greater  proportion, 

Thu§  if  EC,  CD  be  equal,  alfo  Id  the 
logarithm  of  AB,  and  cd  the  logarithm  of 
AC  ;  then  the  proportion  of  be  to  cd  will 
be  greater  than  the  proportion  of  AG  to 
AD,  but  lefs  than  that  of  AF  to  AD, 
and  alfo  lefs  than  that  of  the  mean  pro¬ 
portional  between  AF  and  AG  to  AD.  I— I  — I 

bed 

Corol.  1.  The  fame  obtains  alfo  when  the  two  terms  differ, 
not  only  by  the  unit  of  the  fmall  element,  but  by  another 
unit  which  may  be  ten  fold,  a  hundred  fold,  or  a  thoufand 
fold  of  that. 

Corol.  2,  Hence  the  differences  will  be  obtained  fufficiently 
exa<5t,  efpecially  when  the  abfolute  numbers  are  pretty  large, 
by  taking  the  arithmetical  mean  between  two  fmall  fecants,  or 
(if  you  will  be  at  the  labour)  by  taking  the  geometrical  mean 
between  two  larger  fecants,  and  then  by  continually  adding  the 
differences,  the  logarithms  will  be  produced. 

Corol.  3.  Precept.  Divide  the  radius  by  each  term  of  the 
affigned  proportion,  and  the  arithmetical  mean  (or  If  ill  nearer 
the  geometrical  mean)  between  the  quotients  will  be  the  re¬ 
quired  increment,  which  being  added  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
greater  term,  will  give  the  logarithm  of  the  lefs  term. 


Example. 

Let  there  be  given  the  logarithm  of  700,  viz.  35667.4948,  to  find  the  logarithm  to  699. 
Here  radius  divided  by  700  gives  1428571,  &c. 
and  divided  by  699  gives  1430672,  &c. 
the  arithmetic  mean  is  142.962 
which  added  to  35667.4948 


gives  the  logarithm  to  699  35810.4568 


Corol.  4.  Precept  for  the  logarithms  of  fines. 

The  increment  between  the  logarithms  of  two  fines  is  thus 
found  :  Find  the  geometrical  mean  between  the  cofecants,  and 
divide  it  by  the  difference  of  the  fines,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
difference  of  the  logarithms. 

Example. 

o°  1'  fine  2909  colec.  345774682 

o  2  fine  5818  cofec.  171887319 

dif.  2909  geom.  mean.  2428  nearly. 

The  quotient  80,000  exceeds  the  required  increment  of  the 
logarithms,  becaufe  the  fecants  are  here  fo  large. 

Appendix.  Nearly  in  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  fhown,  that 
the  fecond  differences  are  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
firft,  and  the  third  in  the  duplicate  of  the  fecond.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  logarithms,  the  firft  difference 
is  100.00000,  viz.  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  numbers 
100000.00000  and  99900.00000;  the  fecond,  or  difference  of 
the  differences,  10000;  the  third  20  Again,  after  arriving  at 
the  number  50000. 00000,  the  logarithms  have  for  a  difference 
200.00000,  which  is  to  the  firft  difference  as  the  number 
100000.00000  to  50000.00000 ;  but  the  fecond  difference 
is  40000,  in  which  10000  is  contained  four  times;  and  the 
third  328,  in  which  20  is  contained  fixteen  times.  But  fince, 
in  treating  of  new  mattes,  we  labour  under  the  want  of 
proper  words,  therefore,  left  we  fliould  become  too  obfeure, 
the  demonftration  is  omitted  untried. 

29.  Prop.  No  number  expreffes  exactly  the  meafure  of  the 
proportion  between  two  of  the  1000  numbers  constituted  by 
the  foregoing  method. 

30-  Prop.  If  the  meafures  of  all  proportions  be  expreffed  by 
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numbers  or  logarithms  ;  all  proportions  will  not  have  affigned 
to  them  their  due  portion  of  meafure,  to  the  utmoft  ac¬ 
curacy. 

31.  Prop.  If  to  the  number  1000,  the  greateft  of  the  chi¬ 
liad,  be  referred  others  that  are  greater  than  it,  and  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  1000  be  made  o,  the  logarithms  belonging  to  thofe 
greater  numbers  will  be  negative. 

This  concludes  the  firft  or  lcientific  part  of  the  work  ;  the 
principles  of  which  Kepler  applies,  in  the  fecond  part,  to  the 
actual  eonftruftion  of  the  firft  1000  logarithms,  which  is 
pretty  minutely  deferibed  This  part  is  entitled  A  very  com¬ 
pendious  method  of  conjlruffmg  the  Chiliad  of  Logarithms ;  and 
it  is  not  improperly  fo  called,  the  method  being  very  concife 
and  eafy.  The  fundamental  principles  are  briefly  thefe  :  That 
at  the  beginning  of  the  logarithms,  their  increments  or  dif¬ 
ferences  are  equal  to  thofe  of  the  natural  numbers :  that  the 
natural  numbers  may  be  considered  as  the  decreafing  cotines  of 
increafing  arcs:  and  that  the  fecants  of  thofe  arcs  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  have  the  fame  differences  as  the  cofines,  and  therefore 
the  fame  differences  as  the  logarithms.  Then,  fince  the 
fecants  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  cofines,  by  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  third  corol.  to  the  twenty-eighth  propofition,  he 
eftablifhes  the  following  method  of  conffituting  the  100  firft 
or  fmalleft  logarithms  to  the  too  largeft  numbers,  1000,  9  9, 
998,  997.  8cc.  to  900,  viz.  Divide  the  radius  1000,  increafed 
with  feven  ciphers,  by  each  of  thefe  numbers  feparately.  dif- 
pofing  the  quotients  in  a  table,  and  they  will  be  the  decants  of 
thofe  arcs  which  have  the  divifors  for  their  cofines;  continuing 
the  divifion  to  the  bth  figure,  as  it  is  in  that  place  only  that 
the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  means  differ.  Then,  by  add¬ 
ing  fucceflively  the  arithmetical  means  between  every  two  fuc- 
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ceifive  fecants,  the  funis  will  be  the  feries  of  logarithms.  Or, 
by  adding  continually  every  two  fecants,  the  lucceffive  fums 
v.  ill  be  the  feries  of  the  double  logarithms. 

Befides  thefe  zoo  logarithms  thus  conftrufted,  he  conftitutes 
two  others  by  continual  bifeCtion  or  extractions  of  the  iquare 
root,  after  the  manner  deferibed  in  the.  fecond  poftulate.  And 
firft  he  finds  the  logarithm  which  meafures  the  proportion 
between  tooooo.oo  and  97656.25,  which  latter  term  is  the 
third  proportional  to  1024  and  1000,  each  with  two  ciphers; 
and  this  is  effected  by  means  of  twenty- four  continual  extrac¬ 
tions  of  the  iquare  root,  determining  the  greateft  term  of  each 
of  twenty-four  clafies  of  mean  proportionals;  then  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  greateft  of  thefe  means  and  the  hrft  or  whole 
number  loco,  with  ciphers,  being  as  often  doubled,  there 
arifes  2371.6  526  for  the  logarithm  fought,  which -made  nega¬ 
tive  is  the  logarithm  of  1024.  Secondly,  the  like  procefs  is 
-repeated  for  the  proportion  between  the  numbers  lCco  and 
500,  from  which  ariles  69314.7  193  for  the  logarithm  of  300  ; 
which  he  alfo  calls  the  logarithm  of  duplication,  being  the 
meafure  of  the  proportion  of  2  to  1. 

Then  from  the  foregoing  he  derives  all  the  other  logarithms 
in  the  chiliad,  beginning  with  thole  of  the  prime  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  &c.  in  the  firft  100.  And  hrft,  fince  1024, 
312,  236,  128,  64,  32,  16,  8,  4,  2,  1,  are  all  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  proportion  of  1000  to  300,  therefore  the  proportion  of 
1024  to  1  is  decuple  of  the  proportion  of  1000  to  500,  and 
coniequently  the  logarithm  of  1  would  be  decuple  of  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  500,  if  o  were  taken  as  the  logarithm  of  1024; 
but  fir.ee  the  lpgarithnt  of  1024  is  applied  negatively,  the 
logarithm  of  1  mult  be  diminifbed  by  as  much  :  diminifhing 
therefore  10  times  the  logarithm  of  500,  which  is  693147.1928, 
by  2371.6326,  the  remainder  690775.3422  is  the  logarithm  of 
S,  or  of  100,00  what  is  fet  down  in  the  table. 

And  becaufe  1,  10,  100,  1000,  are 
continued  proportionals,  therefore  the. 
proportion  of  1000  to  1  is  triple  of  the 
proportion  of  1000  to  100,  and  confe- 
quently  j-  of  the  logarithm  of  x  is  to 
be  put  for  the  logarithm  of  100,  viz. 

230238.3x41,  and  this  is  alfo  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  decuplication,  or  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  to  to  1.  And  hence  mul¬ 
tiplying  this  logarithm  of  too  fuccelfively  by  2,  t,  4,  5,  6, 
a.nd  7,  there  arile  the  logarithms  to  the  numbers  in  the  decuple 
proportion,  as  under. 

Alfo  if  the  logarithm  of  duplica¬ 
tion,  or  of  the  proportion  of  2  to  1, 
bp  taken  from  the  logarithm  of  i, 
there  will  remain  the  logarithm  of  2  ; 
and  from  the  logarithm  of  2  taking 
the  logarithm  of  id,  there  remains 
the  logarithm  of  the-proportion  of  5 
to  1  ;  which  taken  from  the  logarithm 
of  1,  there  remains  the  logarithm  of  5.  See  the  margin. 

For  the  logarithms  of  other  prime  numbers,  he  has  rccourfe 
to  thofe  of  fome  of  the  firft  or  greateft  century  of  numbers, 
before  found,  viz.  of  999,  99K,  997,  &c.  And  firft,  taking 
960,  whole  logarithm  is  4082.2001;  then  by  adding  to  this 
logarithm  the  logarithm  of  duplication,  there  will  arlfe  the 
feveral  logarithms  of  all  thefe  numbers,  which  are  in  duplicate 
proportion  continued  from  960,  namely  480,  240,  120,  60,  30, 
15.  Hence  the  logarithm  of  30  taken  from  the  logarithm  of 
jo,  leaves  the  logarithm  of  the  proportion  of  3  to  1  ;  which 
taken  from  the  logarithm  of  1,  leaves  the  logarithm  of  '3,  viz. 
580914. 3106.  And  the  double  of  this  diminifhed  by  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  1,  gives  4710,  53.0790  for  the  logarithm  of  9. 

Next,  from  the  logarithm  of  990,  or  9  x  to  x  11,  which 
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is  1005,033 1,  -he  finds  the  logarithm  of  n  ;  namely,  fubtraA 
the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  9  and  10  from  the  turn  of  the 
logarithm  of  990,' and  double  the  logarithm  of  t,  there  remains 
450986.0166  the  logarithm  of  1 1. 

Again,  from  the  logarithm  of  980,  or  2  X  10  X  7  X  7, 
which  is  2020.27 1  r,  he  finds  496151.5228  for  the  logarithm 
of  7 . 

And  from  5129.3301  the  logarithm  of  05c  or  5  x  10  X  19, 
he  finds  396331.6392  for  the  logarithm. of  19. 

In  like  manner  the  logarithm 

to  998  or  4  X  13  X  19,  gives  the  logarithm  of  1? ; 

to  969  or  3  X  17  X  19,  gives  the  logarithm. of  r 7  ; 

to  986  or  2  x  17  X  29,  gives  the  logarithm  of  29; 

to  966  or  6  X  7  X  23,  gives  the  logarithm  of  23  ; 

to  9 30. or  3  x  jo  X  31,  gives  the  logarithm  of  31. 

And  fo  on  for  all  the  primes  below  100,  and  for  many  of- 
the  primes  in  the  other  centuries  up  to  900.  After  which  he 
direCts  to  find  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  compofed  of  thefe,' 
by  the  proper  addition  and  fubtraCtion.  of  their  logarithms, 
namely,  in  finding  the  logarithm  of  the  product  of  two  numbers,, 
from  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  the  two  faCtors  take  the’, 
logarithm  of  j,  the  remainder  5s  the  logarithm  of  the  product. 
In  this  way  he  fiiows,  that  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  un¬ 
der  500  may  be  derived,,  except  thofe  of  the  following  36 
numbers;  namely,  127,  149,  iq,  173,  179,211,223,251, 
257,  263,  269,  27s,  277,  28t,  283,  293,  337,  347,  349, 

373>  359>  S6 1,  373,  37 9,  383>  3S9>  397>  4°H'  409.  4'9,. 

421,  431,  433,  439,  443,  449.  Alfo,  befides  the  compofite 

numbers  between  500  and  900,  made  up  of  the  products  of 
fome  numbers  whofe  logarithms  have  been  before  determined, 
there  will  be  59  primes  not  compofed  of  them;  which  with 
the  36  abbve  mentioned  make  93  numbers  in  all  not  compofed 
of  the  products  of  any  before  them,  and  the  logarithms  of 
which  he  direCts  to  be  derived  in  this  manner;  namely,  by 
confidering  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers 
interfperfed  among  them  ;  then  by  that  method  by  which  were 
eonftituted  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  the  fmalleft  100 
numbers  in  a  continued  feries,  we  are  to  proceed  here  in  thedif- 
continued  feries,  that  is,  by  piop.  2Sth  corol.  3d.  and  efpecially 
by  the  appendix  to  it,  if  it  be  rightly  uled,  from  whence  thofe 
differences  will  be  very  eafily  lupplied.  _> 

§  3.  Mr.  Briggs's  Method. 

The  methods  principally  made  ufe  of  by  this  gentleman 
were  publiftied  in  Napier’s  pofthumous  work.  Having  fuppofed 
O  to  be  the  logarithm  of  1,  and  1  with  any  number  of  ciphers 
annexed,  fuppofe  10,  to  be  the  logarithm  of  10,  this  number 
is  to  be  divided  ten  times  by  5,  which  in  a  logarithmic  number* 
is  equivalent  to  the  extraction  of  the  root  of  the  fifth  power; 
by  which  means  he  obtains -the  following  numbers,  viz.  2  with- 
9  ciphers  to  it;  4  with  eight  ciphers ;  8  with  feven  ciphers; 
16  with  6  ciphers  ;  32  with  5  ciphers ;  64  with  four  ;  1  '8000, 
25600,  5120,  and  1024.  Dividing  this  laft  logarithm  ten 
times  by  2,  we  have  a  geometrical  feries  of  ten  numbers  ;  the 
firft  of  which  is  5  1 2,  and  the  laft  r.  Thus  20  logarithms  are 
obtained  :  but  the  labour  of  finding  the  numbers  belonging  to 
them  is  fo  excelfive,  that  it  is  lurprifing  how  it  could  be  under¬ 
gone  by  any  body.  To  obtain  thofe  correfponding  to  the  firit 
ten  logarithms,  the  fifth  root  muft  be  extracted  ten  times,  and 
the  fquare  root  as  often,  to  obtain  the  numbers  correfponding 
to  the  others.  The  power  from  which  thefe  extractions  is 
made,  muft  originally  be  1,  with  a  number  of  ciphers  annexed. 
Other  logarithms  might  be  formed  from  thefe  by  adding  them, 
and  multiplying  their  correfponding  numbers  ;  but  as  this 
method,  befides  its  excelfive  labour,  would  produce  only  an 
antilogarithmic  canon  like  that  of  Mr.  Dodfon  already  mentioned, 
other  more  eafy  and  proper  methods  were  thought  of. 
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The  next  was  by  finding  continually  geometrical  means, 
firft  between  ic  and  i,  and  then  between  to  and  that  mean, 
and  l'o  on  ;  taking  the  arithmetical  means  between  their  cor- 
refponding  logarithms.  The  operation  is  alfo  facilitated  by 
various  properties  of  numbers  and  their  logarithms,  as  that  the 
products  and  quotients  of  numbers  correfpond  to  the  furns  and 
differences  of  their  logarithms ;  that  the  powers  and  roots  of 
numbers  anfwer  to  the  produdls  and  quotients  of  the  logarithms 
by  the  index  of  the  power  or  root.  Thus  having  the  logarithm 
of  2,  we  can  have  thole  of  a,  16,  25b,  &c.  by  multiplying 
the  logarithms  by  2,  and  fquaring  the  numbers  to  as  great  an 
extent  in  that  feries  as  v\e  pleafe.  If  we  have  alfo  that  of  3, 
we  can  not  only  have  thofe  of  9,  81,  856],  &c.  blit  of  6,  18, 
ay,  and  all  potfible  produdts  of  the  powers  of  2  and  3  into  one 
another,  or  into  the  numbers  themfelves.  The  following  pro¬ 
perty  may  alfo.  be  of  ufe,  viz.  that  if  the  logarithms  of  any 
two  numbers  are  given,  and  each  number  be  railed  to  the  power 
denoted  by  the  index  of  the  other,  the  products  will  be  equal. 
Thus, 

Log.  0x23456 

Nat.  numb.  1  2  4  8  16  32  64 

Let  the  two  numbers  be  4  and  16;  it  is  plain,  that  if  we 
raife  4  to  the  fourth  power  and  16  to  the  fquare,  the  produdls 
will  be  the  fame;  for  16  x  16  c;  256,  and  4  X  4  =  16 ; 
16  X  4  =  64  ;  and  64  x  4  =  256. 

Another  method  mentioned  by  Mr.  Briggs  depends  upon 
this  property,  that  the  logarithm  of  any  number  in  this  fcale 
is  1  lefs  than  the  number  of  places  or  figures  contained  in  that 
power  of  that  number  -.vhofe  exponent  is  the  logarithm  of  10, 
at  lead  as  to  integral  numbers  ;  for  Mr.  Briggs  has  fliown  that 
they  really  differ  by  a  fradlion.  To  this  Mr.  Hutton  adds  the 
following ;  viz.  that  of  any  two  numbers,  as  the  greater  is  to 
the  lefs,  fo  is  the  velocity  of  the  increment  or  decrement  of 
the  logarithms  at  the  greater  ;  “  that  is  (fays  he),  in  our  mo¬ 
dern  notation,  as  X.  Y  :  y  :  x  ;  where  x  and_y  are  the  fluxions 
of  X  and  Y. 

In  the  treatife  written  upon  the  conftrudtion  of  logarithms 
by  Mr.  Briggs  hirnfelf,  he  obferves,  that  they  may  be  con - 
flrudled  chiefly  by  the  two  methods  already  mentioned,  con¬ 
cerning  which  he  premifes  feveral  lemmata  concerning  the 
powers  of  numbers  and  their  indices,  and  how  many  places  of 
figures  are  in  the  produdts  of  numbers.  He  obferves,  that 
thefe  produdts  will  con  lilt  of  as  many  figures  as  there  are  in 
both  fadtors,  unlefs  the  firft  figures  in  each  fadtor  be  expreffed 
in  one  figure  only,  which  fometimes  happens,  and  then  there 
will  commonly  be  one  figure  lefs  in  the  produdt  than  in  the 
two  fadtors.  He  obferves,  alfo,  that  if  in  any  feries  of  geo¬ 
metrical,  we  take  two  terms,  and  raife  one  to  the  power  de¬ 
noted  by  the  index  of  the  other,  or  any  number  railed  to  the 
power  denoted  by  the  logarithm  of  the  other,  the  produdt 
will  be  equal  to  this  latter’  number  railed  to  the  power 
denominated  by  the  logarithm  of  the  former.  Hence,  if 
one  of  the  numbers  be  10,  whofe  logarithm  is  1  with  any 
number  of  ciphers,  then  any  number  railed  to  the  power 
whofe  index  is  the  logarithm  of  that  number,  that  is,  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  any  number  in  this  fcale  where'  r  is  the  logarithm 
of  10,  is  the  index  of  that  power  of  10,  which  is  e’qual  to  the 
given  number.  But  the  index  of  any  integral  power  of  10  is 
one  lefs  than  the  number  of  places  of  figures  it  contains.  Thus 
the  fquare  of  10,  or  too,  contains  three  places  of  figures, 
which  is  more  by  one,  than  2  the  index  of  the  power  ;  10:  o, 
the  cube  of  10,  contains  four  places,  which  is  one  more  than 
the  index,  3,  of  the  power.  Hence  as  the  number  of  places 
of  the  powers  of  10  are  always  exadtly  one  more  than  tiie  in¬ 
dices  of  thofe  powers,  it  follows  that  the  places  of  figures  in 
the  powers  of  any  other  number  which  is  no  integral  power  of 
10,  will  not  always  be  exadtly  one  lefs  in  number  than  the 
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indices  of  the  powers.  From  thefe  two  properties  is  deduced 
the  following  rule  for  finding  the  logarithms  of  many  prime 
numbers. 

Find  the-  10th,  tooth,  1000th,  or  any  other  power  of  a 
number,  fuppofe  2,  with  the  number  of  places  of  figures  in 
it,  then  that  number  of  figures  (hall  always  exceed  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  2,  although  the  excefsVill  be  contlantly'lefs  than  1  ; 
whence,  by  proceeding  to  very  high  powers  we  {ball  at  lafi  be 
able  to  obtain  the  logarithm  of  the  number  to  great  exadlnefs. 

Thus,  the  logarithm  of  2,  found  by  other  methods,  is  known 
to  be  3010299936  -38-},  Sec.  The  tenth  power  of  2  is  1024  ; 
which  containing  four  places  of  figures,  gives  4  for  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  2,  which  exceeds  it,  though  not  quite  by  1.  The 
20th  power  of  2,  confifting  of  the  10th  power  multiplied  into 
itfelf,  by  its  number  of  places  ought  to  give  the  logarithm  of 
4  ;  and,  according  to  the  rule  already  laid  down,  fhould  con¬ 
tain  eight  places  of  figures  :  but  by  reafon  of  the  cipher  which 
Hands  in  the  fecond  place,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  it  muff  contain 
only  feven  ;  which  therefore  gives  leven  for  the  logarithm  of 
four.  The  logarithm  of  16  is  then  expreffed  by  the  number 
of  places  of  figures  in  the  produdt  of  the  20th  power  of  a 
into  itfelf  ;  and  is  therefore  denominated  by  13.  That  of  256 
is  denoted  by  the  Both  power  of  2,  containing  23  places  of 
figures.  The  logarithm  of  2,  therefore,  having  been  already 
expreffed  by  the  10th  power  of  2,  will  be  again  expreffed  by 
the  100th  power.  Adding,  therefore,  the  number  of  places 
contained  in  the  80th  power,  viz.  25  to  7,  the  number  of 
places  contained  in  the  20th,  we  have  32  for  the  next  expref- 
fion  of  that  logarithm.  On  account  of  the  cipher  which  (lands 
in  the  fecond  place  of  one  of  the  -fadtors,  however,  we  muff 
dedudt  one  from  the  number ;  and  thus  we  have  31  for  the 
logarithm  of  2,  which  is  a  confiderable  approximation.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  in  this  manner,  at  the  1000th  power  of  2,  we  have 
302  for  the  logarithm  of  2  ;  at  the  1 0,000th  power  we  have 
3011  ;  at  the  1 00,000th  power,  30103  ;  at  the  1,000,000th, 
we  have  301030;  and  at  the  10,000,000th  power,  we  obtain 
3010300  ;  which  is  as  exadt  as  is  commonly  expreffed  in  the 
tables  of  logarithms;  but  by  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner 
we  may  have  it  to  any  degree  of  exadlnefs  we  pleafe.  Thus, 
at  the  100,000,000th  power,  we  have  30/03000;  and  at  tha 
1, 000,000, oooth,  the  logarithm  is  301029996,  true  to  eight 
places  of  figures. 

The  only  difficulty  In  this  method  is  to  find  the  number  of 
places  of  figures  in  the  different  powers  without  multiplying 
them  ;  but  this  may  be  determined  by  only  multiplying  the 
firft  five ;  or  even  the  firft  three  of  the  produdts  will  be  tuffi- 
cient  to  determine  this  ;  and  the  logarithms  may  thus  be  found 
with  very  great  facility. 

When  the  logarithms,  however,  are  required  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  exadlnefs,  our  author  thinks  that  the  method  of 
mean  proportionals  is  molt  eligible.  This  confifts  in  finding 
a  great  number  of  mean  proportionals  betwixt  1  and  the 
number  propofed  ;  that  is,  firft  extradling  the  fquare  root  of 
the  ntlmber  itfelf,  then  extradling  the  root  of  that  root,  &c. 
until  the  lad  root  {hall  exceed  t  only  by  a  very  {mail  decimal. 
Finding  then  the  logarithm  of  this  number  by  methods  here¬ 
after  to  be  deferibed,  he  multiplies  it  by  the  index  of  the  power 
of  2,  denoted  by  the  number  of  extradlions  of  the  fquare  root ; 
and  the  refult  is  the  required  logarithm  of  the  given  number. 
In  this  method,  the  number  of  decimal  places  contained  in 
the  laft  root  ought  to  be  doable  the  number  of  true  places  re¬ 
quired  in  the  logarithm  itfelf,  and  the  firft  half  of  them  ought 
to  be  ciphers ;  the  integer  being  l.  To  find  out  the  firft  linall 
number  and  its  logarithm,  our  author  begins  with  10  and  its 
logarithm  1  ;  continually  extradling  the  root  of  the  former, 
and  bile 6ling  the  latter,  till  he  comes -to  the  34th  root,  and 
then  finds,  that  at  the  53d  and  34th  roots  both  natural  nunnor? 
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and  logarithms  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  viz, 
that  of  z  to  1.  Thus, 

Numbers. 

53  1.00000,00000,00000,25563,82986,40064,70 

5 1  1 .00000,00000,00000, 1 2  7  8 1 ,9 1 49  3,200  3  2,3  5 

Logarithms. 

5  3  Jo  .00000,00000,00000, 1 1 1 02 ,23  024,62  5 1 3,654.04 

54  0.00000,00000,00000,05551,1 1 5 1 2,3 1 2  57,82703 

If  now  by  continual  extraction  and  bifeCtion  we  find  any  other 
fmall  number,  it  will  then  be,  as  12781,  &c.  is  to  5351,  &c.  fo 
ia  that  other  fmall  decimal  to  the  correfpondent  fignificant  figures 
of  its  logarithm.  To  avoid,  however,,  the  exceiTive  labour  of 
fuch  long  multiplications  and  divifions,  he  reduces  this  ratio  to 
another,  the  antecedent  of  which  is  1.  Thus,  as  12781,  &c.  is  to 
5551,  &c.  fo  is  1  with  as  many  ciphers  annexed  as  precede  the 
logarithms  above-mentioned,  viz.  1 5,  with  another  unit  annexed 
to  a  4th.  number,  which  will  be  the  fignificant  figures  of  the 
logarithm  of  "the  third  term.  -The  proportions  then  will  be 
12781  &c.  :  5551  &c.  :  :  1, oooco, 00000, 00000, 1  :  434294481933251804  ; 
this  laft  number^  with  17  ciphers  prefixed,  being  the  logarithm 
of  the  one  immediately  preceding  it.  Having  therefore  found  by 
continual  extraction  any  fuch  fmall  decimal  as  the  above,  mul¬ 
tiply  it  by  4342,  &c.  and  the  produft  will  be  the  correfponding 
logarithm  of  the  lali  root. 

Still,  as  the  labour  of  fo  many  extractions  mult  be  intolerably 
tedious,  it  became  neceffary  to  fall  upon  fome  contrivances  to 
fhorten  fuch  operations  ;  and  of  thefe  the  following  is  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

Let  the  number  of  which  we  feek  the  logarithm  be  involved 
to  fuch  an  height  that  the  index  of  the  power  may  be  one,  with 
either  one  or  more  ciphers  next  to  it.  Divide  this  power  then 
by  1  with  as  many  ciphers  annexed  as  the  power  has  fignificant 
figures  after  the  firft;  or,  fuppofing  all  the  figures  after  the  firft 
to  be  decimals,  the  roots  are  extracted  continually  from  this 
power,  till  the  decimal  becomes  fufficiently  fmall,  as  when  the 
firft  15  places  are  ciphers  ;  then,  multiplying  the  decimal  by 
43429,  &c,  we  have  the  logarithm  of  this  laft  root ;  which  lo¬ 
garithm,  multiplied  by  the  like  power  of  the  number  2,  gives 
the  logarithm  of  the  firft  number  of  which  the  extraction  was 
begun.  To  this  logarithm  if  we  prefix  1,  2,  3,  &c.  according 
as  this  number  was  found  by  dividing  the  power  by  10,  100, 
3000,  &c.  and  laftly,  dividing  the  refult  by  the  index  of  that 
power,  the  quotient  will  be  the  required  logarithm  of  the  given 
prime  number. 

Thus  to  find  by  this  method  the  logarithm  of  2.  Raife  it 
firft  to  the  10th  power,  which  is  102 .1 ;  then  cutting  off  for  de¬ 
cimals  the  laft  three  figures,  we  continually  extraCt  the  fquare 
root  from  1,024  forty  leven  times,  which  gives 
1.00000,00000,00000,16851,60570,53949,77  ;  the  •decimal 
part  of  which  multiplied  by  43429,  &c.  gives 
0.00000,00000,00000,07318,55936,90623,9368  for  its  loga¬ 
rithm;  which  being  continually  doubled  47  times,  or  multiplied 


at  once  by  the  47th  power  of  2,  viz.  1407374S8353328,  gives 
for  the  logarithm  of  the  number 

10240,01029,99566,398  n, 95265, 27744,  true  to  17  or  18 
places  of  decimals ;  then  prefixing  to  this  number  3,  becaufe 
the  divifion  was  made  by  1000  (for  cutting  off  the  three  places 
of  decimals  is  the  fame  as  dividing  by  1000),  we  have  for  the 
logarithm  of  1 024,3.010299566,  &c.  as  above.  Laftly,  di¬ 
viding  by  10,  becaule  1024  is  the  10th  power  of  2,  vre  have  the 
logarithm  of  2  itfelf ;  viz.  o  30102,  &c. 

The  involving  of  any  number  to  a  very  high  power  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  fuch  difficulty  as  might  at  firft  fight  be  ima¬ 
gined.  A  number  multiplied  by  itfelf  produces  the  fquare ; 
the  fquare  multiplied  by  itfelf  produces  the  biquadrate  ;  the  bi¬ 
quadrate  multiplied  by  itfelf  gives  the  eighth  power,  and  the 
eighth  power  multiplied  by  the  fquare  produces  the  tenth. 
The  tenth  power  multiplied  by  itfelf  gives  the  20th,  and  the 
20tff  multiplied  by  itfelf  the  40th.  The  eighth  power  divided 
by  the  original  number  gives  the  feventh  ;  and  the  40th  power 
multiplied  by  the  feventh  gives  the  47th  power  required. 

The  differential  method  of  conftruCting  logarithms  was  like- 
wife  invented  by  our  author,  and  greatly  Ihortens  the  labour  of 
finding  the  mean  proportionals,  Mr,  Briggs,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  calculations,  had  obferved,  that  thefe  proportionals,  found 
by  continual  extraction  of  roots,  gradually  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  halves  of  the  preceding  root ;  and  that  as  many 
fignificant  figures  as  there  are  ciphers  before  them,  agree  ex¬ 
actly  in  this  proportion.  Subtracting  therefore  each  of  thefe 
decimal  parts,  which  he  called  A,  or  the  firft  differences,  from 
half  the  next  preceding  one,  and  by  comparing  together  the  re¬ 
mainders  or  fecond  differences,  called  B,  he  found  that  the  fuc- 
ceeding  were  always  nearly  equal  to  ^  of  the  next  preceding 
ones ;  then  taking  the  difference  between  each  fecond  difference 
and  i  of  the  preceding  one,  he  found  that  thefe  third  differences, 
called  C,  were  nearly  in  the  continual  ratio  of  8  to  1  j  again 
taking  the  difference  between  each  C  and  f  of  the  next  preced¬ 
ing,  he  found  that  thefe  fourth  differences,  called  D,  were  nearly 
in  the  continual  ratio  of  16  to  1  ;  and  fo  on,  the  5th  (E),  6th 
(F),  &c.  differences,  being  nearly  in  the  continual  ratio  of  32 
to  1,  of  64  to  1,  &c.  :  thefe  plain  obfervations  being  made, 
they  very  naturally  and  clearly  luggefted  to  him  the  notion  and 
method  of  conftrucling  all  the  remaining  numbers  from  the 
differences  of  a  few  of  the  firft,  found  by  extracting  the  roots  irr 
the  ufual  way.  This  will  evidently  appear  from  the  annexed 
fpecimen  of  a  few  of  the  firft  numbers  in  the  laft  example  for 
finding  the  logarithm  of  6 ;  where  after  the  9th  number  the 
reft  are  l'uppofed  to  be  conftruCted  from  the  preceding  differences 
of  each,  as  here  Ihown  in  the  10th  and  11th.  And  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  in  proceeding,  the  trouble  will  become  always  lefs 
and  lets ;  the  differences  gradually  vaniftiing,  till  at  laft  only 
the  firft  differences  remain.  And  that  generally  each  lefs  differ¬ 
ence  is  fhorter  than  the  next  greater,  by  as  many  places  as  there 
are  ciphers  at  the  beginning  of  the  decimal  in  the  number  t© 
be  generated  from  the  differences. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

1,00776,96 

1,00387,72833,36962,45663,84655,1. 
1,00193 ,67661,36946,61675,87022,9 
1,00096,79146,39099,01728,89072,0 
1,00048,38402,68846,62985,49253,5 

A 

5 

1 ,00024, 1 8908,78824,68563 ,80872,7 

A 

24,19201,34423 ,3 1492,74626,7 

fA 

292>.r>6598-62928>93  754-° 

B 

6 

i,ooof2, 09381, 26397, 13459, 4391 9, 4 

•  A 

1 2,09454,3941 2,3428 1,9043  6,3 

73,13°!  5,20822,46516,9 

B 

73,13899,65732,23478,5 

884,44909,76921,5 

c 

7 

1,00006,04672,35055,30968,01600,5 

A 

6, 04690,63198,56729,71959,7 

tA 

18,28143,25761,70359,2 

B 

18,28253,80205,61629,2 

J? 

110,54443,91270,0 

1 10,55613,72115,2 

iq 

1 169,80845,2 

Di 

8 

1,00003,02331,60505,65775,96479,4 

A 

3,02336,17527,65484,00800,2 

iA 

4,5702I>997°8>°4320’8 

B 

4>57°35>8i44°>42  i89>8 

13,81732,38269,0 

C 

13,81805,48908,5 

1C 

73,10639,7 

D 

73,11302,8 

tVD 

66  5,1 

E 

He  then  concludes  this  chapter  with  an  ingenious,  but  not 
obvious  method  of  finding  the  differences  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.  be¬ 
longing  to  any  number,  as  fuppofe  the  9th,  from  that  number 
itfelf,  independent  of  any  of  the  preceding  8th,  7th,  6th,  5th, 


9 

,COO(  l,  ,1 16  ,65999,05672,95048,8 

A 

1,51 165,80252,82887,9-239,7 

-*A 

1>I42S3>772IG°3I9C,9 

B 

Hitherto  the  1,14255,49927,01080,2 

1B 

finaller  differences  1,72  7 11,97889,3 

C 

are  found  by  fub-  1,72716,54783,6 

i  c 

tracing  the  larger  from  4,56894,3 

D 

the  parts  of  the  like  pre-  4,56915,0 

ceding  ones  20,7 

E 

20,7 

fsE 

Here  the  greater  differences  65 

j\E 

remain  after fubtradfing  28555,89 

aVD 

the  fmaller  from  the  parts  28555,24 

D 

of  the  difference  of  2158 ^,997  - 6, 1 6 

•c 

the  next  preceding  21588,71180,92 

C 

number  28563, 44303, 75797, 72 

28563,227  1  5,04616,80 

B 

75i82>32999>5283r;’47524>4° 

10 

1,00000,7  5  582,04436,^01  2  1,4:907,60 

A 

2 

3TE 

1784,70 

T7?C 

1784,68 

D 

2698,58897,62 

1C 

2698,5^112,94 

c 

7140,80678,761  54,20 

-JB 

7  140,77980,19041,26 

B 

37791,02218,15060,7  1453,80 

4:  A 

1 1 

r  ,00000,3 1 790,9  507  7 , 3  7080,5  241 2, 7  4 

A 

Sec.  and  it  is  this  :  Raife  the  decimal  A  to  the  2d,  3d,  4th, 
5th,  &c.  powers  ;  then  will  the  2d  (B),  3d  (C),  4th  (D),  See. 
differences  be  as  here  below. 


B={A% 

C=  .  -|A3-f  |A4, 


*A4  +  *As+,£rA«  + 


2fA*+  7A6  + 

•  13t^A6+- 


nlU9-f 


fA»+  <r+A8, 
ioi|A?+  !2TVfAS  + 

8 A7+  2964’ A9  + 

tV  A7  + 15  iotV? . 

1937 r-h  A8  +4713  iT\3t A*  + 
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D  = 

E  = 

F  = 

G  = 

H= 

I  = 

K  = 

&c. 

Thus  in  the  9th  number  of  the  foregoing  example,  omit¬ 
ting  the  ciphers  at  the  beginning  of  the  decimals,  we  have 
A*  =  1, 5  n  64, 6, '999, 0567  2, 9  3048, 8 

.  2,28507,54430,06381 ,6726 

.  .  3,47422,65239,48546,2 

....  5,22156,97802,288 
.  .  .  .  .  .  7,89316,8205 


834tV*A«  + 
1  I47ST;3sA9-f- 


7  HI 


1  9  )  3  <  T  T  A  > 


A2 

A  3  : 
A4 
As 
'A? 

Sec. 


Confeq.uently 


11,93168,1 


M2  =  !>t4253>-772i 

c,  03 190,8363 

=  B 

» A3  .  1 »/ 2  7 

1 1,32619,74273 

|A4  .  . 

6 5269,62225 

iA!  +  lA*  1,727 

1 1,97889,36498 

=  C 

1A4 

4,56887,35  5  77 

1A3 

.  6,90652 

tV  a6 

? 

lAf-HA5+r’?A6 

4,56894,26234 

=  D  v 

2|A8 

.  20,71957 

7As 

*  83 

2|A5  +  7A6 

.  00,72040 

=  E 

fos  ^10 

.  Sec. 

6Syi2>.lhA'0>  &c- 

706845 !4f£A*°,  &c. 
54902t8A'A9  +  255846 5f|fHA>°,  &c. 

.  2805  527A  IO,  Sec. 
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which  agree  with  the  like  differences  in  the  foregoing  fpe- 
cimen. 

§  4.  Of  Curves  related  to  Logarithms. 

Several  other  ingenious  methods  and  improvements  are 
laid  down  by  our  author  in  his  treatife  upon  this  fubje&j  but 
as  all  thefe  were  attended  with  great  labour,  mathematicians 
ftill  continued  their  efforts  to  facilitate  the  work  ;  and  it  was 
foon  perceived  that  fome  curves  had  properties  analogous  to 
logarithms.  Edmund  Gunter,  it  has  been  faid,  fir  ft  gave  the 
idea  of  a  curve,  whofe  abfeiffes  are  in  arithmetical  progrefiion, 
while  the  correfponding  ordinates  are  in  geometrical  progref- 
fion,  or  whofe  abfeiffes  are  the  logarithms  of  their  ordinates ; 

.  but  it  is  not  noticed  in  any  part  of  his  writings.  The  fame 
curve  was  afterwards  confidered  by  others,  and  named  the 
logarithmic  or  logijlic  curve  by  Huygens  in  his  Dff-rtalio  tie 
Caufa  Gravitates ,  where  he  enumerates  all  the  principal  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  curve,  fhowing  its  analogy  to  logarithms. 
Many  other  learned  men  have  alio  treated  of  its  properties; 
particularly  Le  Seur  and  Jacquier  in  their  comment  on  New¬ 
ton’s  Principia  ;  Dr.  John  Kicll  in  the  elegant  little  traiR  on 
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logarithms-  fut  joined  to  his  edition  of  Euclid’s  Elements ;  and 
Francis  Mafercs,  Efq.  curiitor  baron  of  the  exchequer,  in  his 
ingenious  treatife  .on  Trigonometry  ;  in  which  books  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  logarithms  is  copioufly  and  learnedly  treated,  and 
their  analogy  to  the  logarithmic  curve,  &c.  fully  difplayed. 
It  is  indeed  rather  extraordinary  that  this  curve  was  not 
fooner  announced  to  the  public  ;  fince  it  refults  immediately 
from  Baron  Napier’s  manner  of  conceiving  the  generation  of 
logarithms,  by  only  fuppofing  the  lines  which  reprefent  the 
natural  numbers  to  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  that  upon 
which  the  logarithms  are  taken.  This  curve  greatly  facili¬ 
tates  the  conception  of  logarithms  to  the  imagination,  and  af¬ 
fords  an  almoft  intuitive  proof  of  the  very  important  property 
of  their  fluxions,  or  very  fmall  increments,  viz .  that  the 
fluxion  of  the  number  is  to  the  fluxion  of  the  logarithm,  as 
the  number  is  to  the  fubtangent;  as  alfo  of  this  property, 
that,  if  three  numbers  be  taken  very  nearly  equal,  fo  that 
their  ratios  to  each  other  may  differ  but  a  little  from  a  ratio 
of  equality  ;  as  for  example,  the  three  numbers  io,ooc,cco, 
10,000,001,  io,coo,co2,  their  differences  will  be  very  nearly 
proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  thofe  numbers 
to  each  other  :  all  which  follows  from  the  logarithmic  arcs 
being  very  little  different  from  their  chords,  when  they  are 
taken  very  fmall.  And  the  conllaut  fubtangent  ol  this  curve, 
is  what  was  afterwards  by  Cotes  called  the  modulus  of  the 
fyftem  of  logarithms  :  and  fince,  by  the  former  of  the  two 
properties  above  mentioned,  this  fubtangent  is  a  fourth  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  fluxion  of  the  number,  the  fluxion  of  the  lo¬ 
garithm,  and  the  number,  this  property  afforded  occanon  to 
Mr.  Baron  Maferes  to  give  the  following  definition  ot  the  mo¬ 
dulus,  which  is  the  fame  in  eff'edt  as  Cotes’s,  but  more  clearly 
txpreffed  ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  limit  of  the  magnitude  of  a 
fourth  proportional  to  thefe  three  quantities,  viz.  the  difference 
of  any  two  natural  numbers  that  are  very  nearly  equal  to  each 
other,  either  of  the  faid  numbers  and  the  logarithm  or  mea- 
fureof  the  ratio  they  have  to  each  other.  Or  we  may  define 
the  modulus  to  be'  the  natural  number  at  that  part  of  the  fyftem 
of  logarithms,  where  the  fluxion  of  the  number  is  equal  to 
the  fluxion  of  the  logarithm,  or  where  the  numbers  and  lo¬ 
garithms  have  equal  differences.  And  hence  it  follows,  that 
the  logarithms  of  equal  numbers  or  of  equal  ratios,  in 
different  fyiiems,  are  to  one  another  as  the  moduli  of  thofe 
fyflems.  Moreover,  the  ratio  wlrofe  meafure  or  loga¬ 
rithm  is  equal  to  the  modulus,  and  thence  by  Cotes  called  the 
ratio  modularis,  is  by  calculation  found  to  be  the  ratio  of 
2’7  [8281828459,  &c.  to  1,  or  of  1  to  -36787944117  1,  &c. : 
the  calculation  of  which  number  may  be  feen  at  full  length  in 
Mr.  Baron  Maferes’s  Treatife  on  the  Principles  of  Life- 
annuities,  pp.  274  and  277. 

The  hyperbolic  curve  alio  afforded  another  fource  for  deve¬ 
loping  and  illuftrating  the  properties  and  con ftrutl ion  of  lo¬ 
garithms.  For  the  hyperbolic  areas  lying  between  the  curve 
and  one  afymptote,  when  they  are  bounded  by  ordinates  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  other  afymptote,  are  analogous  to  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  their  abfeiffes  or  parts  of  the  afymptote.  And  fo 
alfo  are  the  hyperbolic  feclors  ;  any  fedlor  bounded  by  an  arc 
of  the  hyperbola  and  two  radii  being  equal  to  the  quadrilateral 
fpace  bounded  by  the  fame  arc,  the  two  ordinates  to  either 
afymptote  from  the  extremities  of  the  arc  and  the  part  of  the 
afymptote  intercepted  between  them.  And  although  Na¬ 
pier’s  logarithms  are  commonly  faid  to  be  the  fame  as  hyper¬ 
bolic  logarithms,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  that  hyperbolas 
exhibit  Napier’s  logarithms  only,  but  indeed  all  other  poflible 
fyflems  of  logarithms  whatever.  For,  like  as  the  right- 
angled  hyperbola,  the  fide  of  whofe  fquare  inferibed  at  the 
vertex  is  1,  gives  us  Napier’s  logarithms  ;  fo  any  other  fyftem 
of  logarithms  is  expreffed  by  the  hyperbola  whofe  afymptotes 
form  a  certain  oblique  angle,  the  fide  of  the  rhombus  inferibed 


at  the  vertex  of  the  hyperbola  hi  this  cafe  alfo  being  ftill  r ,  the 
fame  as  the  fide  of  the  fquari  in  the  right-angled  hyperbola. 
But  the  areas  of  the  fquare  and  rhombus,  and  ^confequcntly 
the  logarithms  cf  any  one  and  the  fame  number  or  ratio,  will 
differ  according  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  the  afymptotes. 
And  the  area  of  the  fquare  or  rhombus,  or  any  inferibed  pa¬ 
rallelogram,  is  alfo  the  fame  thing  as  what  was  by  Cotes  called 
the  modulus  of  the  fyftem  of  logarithms  ;  which  modulus  will 
therefore  be  expreffed  by  the  numerical  meafure  of  the  fine  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  afymptotes,  to  the  radius  1  ;  as  that 
is  the  fame  with  the  number  exp r effing  the  area  of  the  faid 
fquare  or  rhombus,  the  fide  being  1  ;  which  is  another  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  modulus  to  be  added  to  thofe  we  btfore  remarked 
above  in  treating  of  the  logarithmic  curve.  And  the  evident 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  in  the  beginning  cf  the  generation  of 
thefe  areas  from  the  vertex  of  the  hyperbola,  the  nafeent  in¬ 
crement  of  the  abfeiffe  drawn  into  the  altitude  1,  is  to  the  in¬ 
crement  of  the  area,  as  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  the 
ordinate  and  abfeiffe,  or  of  the  afymptotes  ;  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  logarithms,  the  nafeent  increment  of  the  na¬ 
tural  numbers  is  to  the  inciemcnt  of  the  logarithms  as  1  is  to 
the  modulus  of  the  fyftem.  Hence  we  eafily  difeover,  that 
the  angle  formed  by  the  afymptotes  of  the  hyperbola,  exhi¬ 
biting  Briggs’s  Syftem  of  Logarithms,  will  be  250  44'  ; 

this  being  the  angle  whofe  fine  is  o  4342944819,  &c.  the  mo¬ 
dulus  of  this  fyftem. 

Or  indeed  any  one  hyperbola,  as  has  been  remarked  by 
Mr.  Baron  Maferes,  will  exprefs  all  poffible  fy Items  of  loga¬ 
rithms  whatever  ;  namely,  if  the  fquare  or  rhombus  inferibed 
at  the  vertex,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  any  parallelogram 
inferibed  between  the  afymptotes  and  the  curve  at  any  other 
point,  be  expounded  by  the  modulus  of  the  fyftem  ;  or,  which 
is  the  fame,  by  expounding  the  area,  intercepted  between 
two  ordinates  which  are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  I, 
by  the  logarithm  of  that  ratio  in  the  propofed  fyftem. 

As  to  the  firft  remarks  on  the  analogy  between  logarithms 
and  the  hyperbolic  fpaces  ;  it  having  been  fliown  by  Gregory 
St.  Vincent,  in  his  ffuadratura  Circuit  et  Sc-clionum  Coni,  pub* 
lifhed  at  Antwerp  in  1  647,  that  if  one  afymptote  be  divided 
into  parts  in  geometrical  progreffion,  and  from  the  points  of 
divifion  ordinates  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  other  afymptote, 
they  will  divide  the  fpace  between  the  afymptote  and  curve 
into  equal  portions  :  from  hence  it  was  fltown  by  Merfennus, 
that,  by  taking  the  continual  films  of  thofe  parts,  there  would 
be  obtained  areas  in  arithmetical  progreffion,  adapted  to  ab¬ 
feiffes  in  geometrical  progreffion,  and  which  therefore  were 
analogous  to  a  fyftem  of  logarithms.  And  the  fame  analogy 
was  remarked  and  illuPi  rated  foon  after  by  Huygens  and  many 
others,  who  fhow  how  to  fquare  the  hyperbolic  fpaces  by 
means  of  the  logarithms.  There  are  likewife  many  other 
geometrical  figures  which  have  properties  analogous  to  loga* 
rithms ;  fuch  as  the  equi-angular  fpiral,  the  figures  of  the  tan¬ 
gents  and  fecants,  &c. 

§  5,  Mercator’ s  Method. 

This  is  purely  aiithmetical,  and  is  founded  upon  the  idea 
of  logarithms  already  mentioned  ;  viz.  that  they  are  the  mea- 
fures  of  ratios,  and  exprefs  the  number  of  ratiunculce  contained 
in  any  ratio  into  which  it  may  be  divided.  Having  fhown 
then  that  thefe  logarithms,  or  numbers  of  fmall  ratios,  or 
meafures  of  ratios,  may  be  all  properly  reprefented  by  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  that  of  1 ,  or  the  ratio  of  equality,  the  logarithm 
or  meafure  being  always  o,  the  logarithm  of  10,  or  the  mta- 
fure  of  thexatio  of  1  o  to  1,  is  moil  conveniently  reprefented 
by  1  with  any  number  of  cyphers  ;  he  then  proceeds  to  fhow 
how  the  meafures  of  all  other  ratios  may  be  found  from  this 
laft  fuppofition.  And  he  explains  the  principles  by  the  two 
following  examples  : 


N 
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Firft,  to  find  the  logarithm  of  T02‘5,  or  to  find  how  many 
ratiuncula  are  contained  in  the  ratio  of  100*5  to  i,?the  number 
of  ratiuncuks  in  the  decuple  ratio,  or  ratio  of  io  to  i,  being 
10,000,000. 

The  given  ratio  100-5  to  i  he  firfl  divides  into  its  parts; 
namely;  100-5  to  xco,  100  to  10,  and  10  to  t  ;  the  laft  two 
of  which  being  decuples,  it  follows  that  the  ehara&eriftic  will 
be  2,  and  it  only  remains  to  find  how  many  parts  of  the  next 
decuple  belong  to  the  firft  ratio  of  1005  to  100.  Now  if  each 
term  of  this  ratio  be  multiplied  by  itfelf,  the  produ&s  will  be 
in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  firft  terms,  or  this  laft  ratio  will 
•contain  a  double  number  of  parts  ;  and  if  thefe  be  multiplied 
by  the  firft  terms  again,  the  ratio  of  the  laft  products  will 
contain  three  times  the  number  of  parts,  and  fo  on  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  of  the  firft  parts  contained  in  the  ratio  of  any 
like  powers  of  the  firft  terms,  being  always  denoted  by  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  power.  If  therefore  the  firft  terms  ioo‘5  and 
100  be  continually  multiplied  till  the  fame  powers  of  them 
have  to  each  other  a  ratio  whole  meafure  is  known  ;  as  fup- 
pofe  the  decuple  ratio  10  to  1 ,  whofe  meafure  is  r  0,000,000: 
then  the  exponent  of  that  power  Ihows  what  multiple  this 
meafure  10,000,000  of  the  decuple  ratio  is  of  the  required 
meafure  of  the  firft  ratio  100*5  to  100  ;  and  confcquently  di¬ 
viding  10,000,000  by  that  exponent,  the  quotient  is  the  mea- 
ure  of  the  ratio  ico'j  to  100  fought.  The  operation  for 
finding  this  he  fets  down  as  here  follows  ;  where  the  feveral 
multiplications  are  all  performed  in  the  contra&ed  way  by 
inverting  the  figures  of  the  multiplier,  and  retaining  only  the 
firft  number  of  decimals  in  each  produft. 

Power. 


100-5000 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5001 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1005-100 

5°25 

1010025 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5200101 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1-010025 

IOIOO 

20 

5 

1020150 

- 

- 

- 

4 

0510201 

- 

- 

-  - 

4 

10201 50 

- 

- 

- 

20403 

102 

5 1 

1040706 

- 

- 

- 

8 

6070401 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1083068 

- 

- 

- 

16 

8603807 

- 

-  . 

- 

16 

1 173035 

- 

- 

- 

32 

53°37 1 1 

- 

- 

32 

13760 1 1 

- 

- 

- 

64 

1 106731 

- 

- 

- 

64 

1893406 

- 

- 

728 

604398 1 

- 

- 

- 

1 28 

3584985 

- 

- 

- 

256 

5894853 

- 

- 

.  - 

256 

12852116 

- 

- 

- 
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The  power  being  greater  than  the  decuple  of  the  like  ppwer 
of  100  ,  which  mult  always  be  1  with  cyphers,  refume  there¬ 
fore  the  256th  power,  and  multiply  it  not  by  itfelf  but  by  the 
next  before  it,  viz.  by  the  128th,  thus  : 


L5 


3584985 

Power. 

256 

6043981 

- 

-  -  128 

6787831 

- 

384 

1 10673 1 

- 

9340130 

- 

,  -  -  448 

53037i 1 

- 

32 

10956299 

- 

480 
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than  10  times,  he  therefore  draws  the  fame  44.8th  not  into  the 
32d  but  the  next  preceding,  thus:  Power. 

934° ! 3°  -  -  -  448 

8603801  -  16 


IOU5994  -  -  -  464 

This  being  again  too  much,  inftead  of  the  16th  draw  it  into 


the  8th  or  next  preceding,  thus  : 

Power. 

93foi3° 

6070401  - 

448 

8 

9720329 

45  <5 

0510201  ... 

4 

99 1 ^ i 93 

460 

5*00101  ... 

2 

10015603  -  -  .  ; 

Which  power  again  exceeds  the  limit! 
460  th  into  the  1  ft,  thus. 

462 

therefore  draw  the 

Power. 

9916193 

460 

eocr  -  -  -  1 


9965774  -  -  -461 

Since  therefore  the  46 2d  power  of  100-5  is  greater,  and 
the  461ft  power  is  lefs,  than  the  decuple  of  the  fame  power  of 
ico  ;  he  finds  that  the  ratio  of  100-5  to  100  is  contained  in 
the  decuple  more  than  461  times,  but  lefs  than  462  times. 
Again, 


Since 


99 1 6 1 93  and  the  differences 


r{^)Prr(i?960H)4,5S.}neariyequd! 

therefore  the  proportional  part  which  the  exaft  power,  or 
1 0000000,  exceeds  the  next  lefs  9965774,  will  be  eafily  and 
accurately  found  by  the  Golden  Rule,  thus  ; 

The  juft  power  -  -  10000000 

and  the  next  lefs  -  -  9965774 


the  difference  -  -  34226;  then, 

As  49829  the  dif.  between  the  next  lefs  and  greater, 

:  To  34226  the  dif.  between  the  next  lefs  and  juft, 

:  :  So  is  10000:  to  6868,  the  decimal  parts ;  and  therefore 
the  ratio  of  100-5  to  100,  is  461-6868  times  contained  in  the 
decuple  or  ratio  of  10  to  /.  Dividing  now  7,0000000,  the 
meafure  of  the  decuple  ratio,  by  461,6868,  the  quotient 
00216597  is  the  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  100*5  to  100  ;  which 
being  added  to  2,  the  meafure  of  100  to  1,  tbefum  2,00216597 
is  the  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  100*5  t0  J»  ^!at  l^le  log*  of 
100-5  18  2,00216597. 

In  the  fame  manner  he  next  inveftigates  the  log.  of  99-5, 
and  finds  it  to  be  1,99782307. 

A  few  obfervations  are  then  added,  calculated  to  genera¬ 
lize  the  coniideration  of  ratios,  their  magnitude  and  affec¬ 
tions.  It  is  here  remarked,  that  he  conliders  the  magnitude 
of  the  ratio  between  two  quantities  as  the  fame,  whether  the 
antecedent  be  the  greater  or  the  lefs  of  the  two  terms  ;  fo  the 
magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  8  to  5  is  the  fame  as  of  5  to  8 ;  that 
is,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  either  to  the  other  i; 
meant  the  number  of  rathmculee  between  them,  which  will  evi¬ 
dently  be  the  fame  whether  the  greater  or  lefs  term  he  the  an¬ 
tecedent.  And  he  farther  remarks,  that  of  different  ratios. 


5 
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when  we  divide  the  greater  term  of  each  ratio  by  the  lefs, 
that  ratio  is  of  the  greater  mafs  or  magnitude  which  produces 
the  greater  quotient,  et  vice  verfii ;  although  thofe  quotients 
are  not  proportional  to  the  maffes  or  magnitudes  of  the  ratios. 
But  when  he  confiders  the  ratio  of  a  greater  term  to  a  lefs,  or 
of  a  lefs  to  a  greater, -that  is  to  fay,  the  ratio  of  greater  or 
lefs  inequality,  as  abftracted  from  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio, 
he  diftinguifhes  it  by  the  word  affection,  as  much  as  to  fay 
greater  or  lefs  affeftion,  fomething  in  the  manner  of  pofitive 
and  negative  quantities,  or  Inch  as  are  affefrted  with  the  figns 

4-  and  — . The  remainder  of  this  work  he  delivers 

in  feveral  propofitions,  as  follows  : 

Prop.  i.  In  fubtraciion  from  each  other  two  quantities  of 
the  fame  affe&ion,  to  wit,  both  pofitive,  or  both  negative  ;  if 
the  remainder  be  of  the  fame  affe&ion  with  the  two  given, 
then  is  the  quantity  fubtrafted  the  lefs  of  the  two,  or  exr 
preffed  by  the  lefs  number;  but  if  the  contrary,  it  is  the 


Prop.  2.  In  any  continued  ratios,  as- 


a-Yb  a-\-zb  &c. 


a  -ft  b  a  -j-  2  >  a  +  3  b  ’ 

(by  which  is  meant  the  ratios  of  a  to  apb  ton+s', 

«4 -lb  to  a Ike.)  of  equidifferent  terms,  the  antecedent  of 
each  ratio  being  equal  to  the  confequent  of  the  next  preceding 
one,  and  proceeding  from  lefs  terms  to  greater  ;  the  meafure 
of  each  ratio  will  be  expreffed  by  a  greater  quantity  than 
that  of  the  next  following  ;  and  the  fame  through  all  their 
Orders  of  differences,  namely,  the  ill,  2d,  3d,  kc.  differences; 
but  the  contrary,  when  the  terms  of  the  ratios  decreafe  from 
greater  to  lefs. 

©  .... 

Prop.  3  In  any  continued  ratios  of  equidifferent  terms,  if 

the  1  ft  or  leall  be  a,  the  difference  between  the  t ft  and  2d  b, 
and  c,  d,  e,  kc.  the  refpeftive  firft  term  of  their  2d,  3d, 
4th,  kc.  differences ;  then  {hail  t lie  feveral  quantities  them- 
lelves  be  as  in  the  annexed  fcheme  ;  where  each  term  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  firft  term  together  with  as  many  of  the  differences 
as  it  is  diftant  from  the  firft  term,  and  to  thofe  differences 
joining,  for  coefficients,  the  numbers  in  the  Hoping  or  oblique 
lines  contained  in  the  annexed  table  of  figurate  numbers  ;  in 
the  fame  manner,  he  obferves,  as  the  fame  figurate  numbers 
complete  the  powers  raifed  from  a  binomial  root,  as  had  long 
before  been  taught  by  others.  He  alfo  remarks,  that  this 
rule  not  only  gives  any  one  term,  but  alio  the  fum  of  any 
number  of  fucceffive  terms  from  the  beginning,  making  the 
2d  coefficient  the  ift,  the  3d,  the  2d,  and  fo  on  ;  thus,  the 
fum  of  the  firft  5  terms  is  5  a  +  10b  -f  10c  +  5 d  -\-  e 
ift  term  -  a 
2d  -  a  +  b 

3d  -  a  4-  lb  +  c 

4th  -  -  a  4~  lb  4-  i  c  +  d 

5th  -  -  a  4“  \b  -ft  +  \d  p  e 

kc.  ~  kc. 


In  the  4th  prop,  it  is  ftiown,  that  if  the  terms  decreafe,  pro¬ 
ceeding  "from  the  greater  to  the  lefs,  the  fame  theorems  hold 
good,  by  only  changing  the  fign  of  every  other  term,  as 
below. 

ift  term  a 

2d  -  -  -  a  • —  l 

3d  -  -  -  a  —  2b  4-  c 

4th  -  -  -  a  —  3^+3c  —  d 

5th  -  -  -  a  —  4 b  P  6c  —  4  dp  c 

kc.  '  kc. 

Prop.  6th  and  7th,  treat  of  the  approximate  multiplicatioa 
and  divifion  of  ratios,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  finding 
nearly  any  powers  or  any  roots  of  a  given  fraction,  in  an  eafy 
manner.  The  theorem  for  railing  any  power,  when  reduced  to 

m  _ s  ap  mi 

b  0  °  s  dzmd 

nearly,  where  s  is  =  a  +  b,  and  d  —  a  co  b,  the  fum  and  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  two  numbers,  and  the  upper  or  under  figns  take 

place  according  as  A  is  a  proper  or  an  improper  fradlion,  that 

is,  according  as  a  is  lefs  or  greater  than  b.  And  the  theorem  for 

I 

vis  rp:  d 


a  a 

a  fimpler  form,  is  this,  the  vi  power  of  -j-  >  or— 


o •  ,  -  ra  .  vi  a  a 

extracting  the  wtn  root  of —  is  -  or  r 

&  b  v'  b  h 


ms  ±  d 


nearly; 


which  latter  rule  is  alfo  the  fame  as  the  former,  as  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  by  fubftituting —  inlfead  of  m  in  the  firft  theorem.  S# 
m 

m  d 


vi 

m 


that  univerfally  — 


7 is 


■  is 


nearly.  Thefe  theorems. 


?is  =t  md 

however,  are  nearly  true  only  in  fome  certain  cafes,  namely, 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  unity.  And  in 


when 


—  and 

b 


vi 


the  7th  prop,  the  author  {hows  how  to  find  nearly  the  error  of 
the  theorems. 

In  the  8th  prop,  it  is  Ihown,  that  the  meafures  of  ratios  of 
equidifferent  terms,  are  nearly  reciprocally  as  the  arithmetical 
means  between  the  terms  of  each  ratio.  So  of  the  ratios 
|.£,  .12,  the  mean  between  the  terms  of  the  firft  ratio  is  17,  of 
the  2d  34,  of  the  3d  34,  and  the  meafures  of  the  ratios  are 
nearly  as  T'yr  T\. 

From  this  property  he  proceeds,  in  the  9th  prop,  to  find  the 
meafure  of  any  ratio  lefs  than  ,*75% fT,  which  has  an  equal  dif¬ 
ference  ( 1)  of  terms.  In  the  two  examples  mentioned  near  the 
beginning,  our  author  found  the  logarithm  or  meafure  of  the 
ratio  of  9Te--|  to  be  2 1 769  r\,  and  that  of  Tyy?T  to  be  2 1 659-^ ; 
therefore  the  fum  43429  is  the  logarithm  of  or  X 

TVj,°s  ;  or  the  logarithm  of  y%%-?T  is  nearer  43430,  as  found 
by  other  more  accurate  computations. — Now,  to  find  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  j-— °,  having  the  fame  difference  of  terms  (1)  with 
the  former;  it  will  be,  by  prop.  8.  as  100.5  (the  mean  be* 
tween  ioi  and  100)  :  100  the  mean  between  99-5  and  100-5) 

:  :  43430  •  43213  the  logarithm  of  4St>  or  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  logarithms  of  100  and  101.  But  the  logarithm  of 
100  is  2;  therefore  the  logarithm  of  101  is  2,0043213. 


Again,  to  find  the  logarithm  of  102,  we  mull  firft  find  the 
logarithm  of  the  mean  between  its  terms  being  101-5, 

therefore  as  1  015  :  100  :  :  43430  :  42788  the  logarithm  of 
or  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  101  and  102.  But 
the  logarithm  of  ioi  was  found  above  to  be  2,0043213  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  logarithm  of  102  is  2.0086001 So  that  dividing  con¬ 
tinually  868596  (the  double  of  4342.98  the  logarithm  of  T^sr 
or  by  eacb  number  of  the  feries  201,  203,  205,  207,  kc. 
then  add  2  to  the  ift  quotient,  to  the  fum  add  the  2d  quotient, 
and  fo  on,  adding  always  the  next  quotient  to  the  laft  lum,  the 
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feveral  Turns  will  be  the  refpeflive  logarithms  of  the  numbers  in 
this  feries,  101,  102,  103,  104,  &e. 

The  next,  or  prep,  ic-th,  {hows  that,  of  two  pair  of  continued 
ratios,  whofe  terms  have  equal  differences,  the  difference  of  the 
meafures  of  the  firft  two  ratios  is  to  the  difference  of  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  other  two,  as  the  fquare  of  the  common  term  in  the 
two  latter  is  to  that  in  the  former,  nearly.  Thus  in  the  four 
a  a  -r  b  a  +  3b  a  +  \b 


dious  method  of  railing  the  tables  of  logarithms,  fhowihg  how 
to  conftruft  the  logarithms  by  addition  only,  from  the  proper¬ 
ties  contained  in  the  8th,  9th,  and  12th  propofitions.  For  this 


purpofe  he  makes  ufe  of  the  quantity 


b~c 


which  by  divifion 


he  refolves  into  this  infinite  feries 


+ 


ac* 


ratios 


a  +  2  b 


a  +  b 

~  2a^  (the  difference  of  the 

of  the  two  fra&ions)  : 


- - j,  — - - ;,  as  the  meafure  of 

CL  -{-  c^b  CL  -j-  ^ b 

firft  two,  or  the  quotient 
aa  +  Sab  -f-  i$bb 


the  meafure  of 


a  4-  45V 


a  ac  ac 

—  4-  . —  4-  — 

b  bb  ^  b* 

&c.  (in  infin.)  Putting  then  a  xrr  xoo  the  arithmetical  mean 
between  the  terms  of  the  ratio  TV;S<>  b  =  loooco,  and  c  fuc- 
ceffivelv  equal  to  0-5,  1-5,  2-5,  &c.  that  fo  b—evnzy  be  re- 
fpeiftively  equal  to  999 99-5,  999985,  99997'5>  Ac.  the  cor- 
refponding  means  between  the  terms  of  the  ratios 

a 

-  will  be  the  quo- 


s>  :  <■  s  8 
5 


v  a  9-9  7 


&c.  it  is  evident  that 


: :  a  4-  4 b]1  :  a  +b\z,  nearly. 

In  prop.  n.  the  author  fhows  that  fimilar  properties  take  fj60!  of  the  2d  term  divided  by  the  ift  in  the  proportions  men- 
place  among  two  lets  of  ratios,  confifting  each  of  3  or  4,  &c.  ti°ned  *n  the  8th  and  9th  propofitions ;  and  when  each  of 
continued  numbers 


Prop.  12.  {hows,  that  of  the  powers  of  numbers  in  arith¬ 
metical  progreffon,  the  orders  of  differences  which  become 
equal,  are  the  fecond  differences  in  the  fquares,  the  3d  differences 
in  the  cubes,  the  4th  differences  in  the  4th  powers.  &c.  And 
from  hence  it  is  fliown,  how  to  conftrudf  all  thofe  powers  by 
the  continual  addition  of  their  differences :  As  had  been  long 
before  more  fully  explained  by  Briggs. 

In  the  next,  or  13th  prop,  our  author  explains  his  compen- 


.001, 


ac 

~bb 


0C 

=  -CC0030D05,  —jj  =z  -0CQ00OCO0OO0O25,  -jj-  =  -000000000000000000125, 


tbefe  quotients  are  found,  it  remains  then  only  to  multiply 
them  by  the  conftant  3d  term  43.29,  or  rather  43429  8,  of 
the  proportion,  to  produce  the  logarithms  of  the  ratios  tc&gt:** 
&c-  1*11  -iSofrr;  ^en  adding  thefe  continually 
to  4  the  logarithm  of  10:00  the  leaft  number,  or  fubtradting 
them  from  5  the  logarithm  of  the  higheft  term  iocooo,  there 
will  refult  the  logarithms  of  all  the  abfolute  numbers  from 
looco  to  icoooo.  Now  when  c  is  =  0.5,  then 


ac* 


&c. ;  therefore 


b- 


a 

T 


ac 

Tb 


ac 1 

+  IT1 


&c.  is  =  -001000005000025000125, 


In  like  ihanner,  if  c  =  1-5,  then 
and  if  c  =  2-5,  then 


a 


b  +  c 
a 

b  —  c 


will  be  =.  -00100001500022500337)} 
will  be  -001000025000625015625; 


8cc.  But  inftead  of  conftrudling  all  the  values  of- - in  the 

b — c 

ufual  way  of  railing  the  powers,  he  directs  them  to  be  found  by 
addition  only,  as  in  the  laft  propofition.  Having 


thus  found  all  the  values  of 


b—c 


the  author  then 


(hows,  that  they  may  be  drawn  into  the  conftant 
logarithm  43429  by  addition  only,  by  the  help 
of  the  annexed  table  of  the  firft  9  produ&s  of  it. 

The  author  then  diftinguifhes  which  of  the 
logarithms  it  may  be  proper  to  find  in  this  way, 
and  which  from  their  component  parts.  Of  thefe 
the  logarithms  of  all  even  numbers  need  not  be 
thus  computed,  being  compofed  from  the  num¬ 
ber  2 ;  which  cuts  off  one  half  of  the  numbers :  neither  are 
thofe  numbers  to  be  computed  which  end  in  5,  becaufe  5  is 
one  of  their  faftors  ;  thefe  laft  are  of  the  numbers  ;  and  the 
two  together  \  +  r*0  make  \  of  the  whole  :  and  of  the  other 


I 

43429 

2 

86858 

3 

130287 

4 

1 7  3  7 1 6 

5 

217145 

6 

260574 

7 

304003 

8 

34 743 2 

9 

390861 

the  y  of  them,  or  X*T  of  the  whole,  are  compofed  of  3  ;  and 
hence  x+  rs,  or  A*  of  the  numbers,  are  made  up  of  fuch  as 
are  compofed  of  2,  3,  and  5.  As  to  the  other  numbers  which 
may  be  compofed  of  7,  of  11,  &c. ;  he  recommends  to  find 
their  logarithms  in  the  general  way,  the  fame  as  if  they  were 
incompofites,  as  it  is  not  worth  while  to  feparate  them  in  fo 
eafy  a  mode  of  calculation.  So  that  of  the  90  chiliads  of 
numbers  fiom  iocoo  to  xooooo,  only  24  chiliads  are  to  be 
computed.  Neither  indeed  are  all  of  thefe  to  be  calculated 

from  the  foregoing  feries  for-^ — »  but  only  a  few  of  them  in 

that  way,  and  the  reft  by  the  proportion  in  the  8th  propofi¬ 
tion.  Thus,  having  computed  the  logarithms  of  10003  and 
1001 3,  omitting  10023  as  being  divifible  by  3,  eftiinate  the 
logarithms  of  J0033  and  10043,  which  are  the  30th  numbers 
from  10003  and  10013  ;  and  again,  omitting  10053,  a  multi¬ 
ple  of  3,  find  the  logarithms  of  10063  and  1C073,  Then  by 
prop.  8. 


As  10048,  the  arithmetical  mean  between  10033  and  10063, 
to  10018,  the  arithmetical  mean  between  10003  and  IC033, 
fo  13006,  the  difference  between  the  logarithms  of  10003  and  10033. 
to  12967,  the  difference  between  the  logarithms  of  10033  and  10063; 

10048^ 


That  is,  1  ft.  As 


Again,  As 


10038  > 
10108J 

'looks'! 
10088  > 
.10118J 


1 00 1 8 


10028 


1 3006 
12992 

46 


4 

4 


12967 
&  c. 


12953 
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And  3(tly,  as 


1 003  8 


1 2979 


J  12940 

i  &c. 

the  tables  of  logarithms. 


And  with  this  our  author  concludes  his  compendium  for  conftrudting 

which  the  terms  of  the  feries  would  have  decreafed  by  the 
powers  of  10  or  fome  greater  number,  the  numerators  of 
all  the  terms  being  unity,  and  their  denominators  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  10  or  fome  greater  number,  and  then  employing 


§  6.  Gregory's  Method. 

This  is  founded  upon  an  analogy  between  a  fcale  of  loga¬ 
rithmic  tangents  and  Wright’s  protraction  of  the  nautical  me¬ 
ridian  line  con  filling  of  the  fums  of  the  fecants.  It  is  not 
known  by  whom  this  difcovery  was  made;  but,  about  1645, 
it  was  pubbfbed  by  Mr.  Henry  Bond,  who  mentions  this  pro¬ 
perty  in  Norwood’s  Epitome  of  Navigation.  The  mathema¬ 
tical  demonftration  of  it  was  firft  inveftigated  by  Mercator; 
who,  with  a  view  to  make  fome  advantage  of  his  difcovery, 
offered,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  for  June  4th  16 66, 
to  lay  a  wager  with  any  one  concerning  it  ;  but  this  propofal 
not  being  accepted,  the  demonftration  was  not  publiihed. 
Other  mathematicians,  however,  foon  found  out  the  myftery  ; 
and  in  two  years  after,  Dr.  Gregory  publifhed  a  demonftration, 
and  from  this  and  other  fimilar  properties  he  fhowed  a  method 
of  computing  the  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  by  means  of 
an  infinite  feries.  Several  of  thefe  were  invented  by  him,  and 
the  method  of  applying  them  laid  down  by  himfelf  and  others ; 
but  Mr.  Hutton  thinks  that  a  fhorter  and  better  method  than 
any  they  propofed  might  have  been  found  by  computing,  by 
means  of  the  feries,  only  a  few  logarithms  of  fmall  ratios,  in 

L. 


thefe  few  logarithms,  fo  computed,  to  the  finding  of  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  other  and  greater  ratios  by  the  eafy  operations  of 
mere  addition  and  fubtradtion.  '  bis  might  have  been  done  for 
the  logs,  of  the  ratios  of  the  firft  ten  numbers,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  to  1,  in  the  following  manner,  communi¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Baron  Maferes. — In  the  firft  place  the  logarithm 
of  the  ratio  of  10  to  9,  or  of  1  to  Tcw,  or  of  1  to  1 — T'^,  is 


equal  to  the  feries  TV  + 


+ 


2  X  ICO  3  X  I  coo 


+ 


+ 


4  x locoo 

&c.  In  like  manner  are  eafily  found  the  logarithms 
and  then  by  the  fame  feries  thofe  of 


3  x  100000 

of  the  ratios  of  ri  to  10  : 

I2i  to  120,  and  of  81  to  80,  and  of  2401  to  2400;  in  all 
which  cafes  the  feries  would  converge  ftill  falter  than  in  the 
two  firft  cafes.  We  may  then  proceed  by  mere  addition  and; 
fubtraftion  of  logarithms,  as  follows. 


Log.  by1  —  L .  4"5  +  L 

L.  VV  =  2L.  V, 

L. 


I  o 
V  > 


n_i  —  T  ijtiT  |r 
fc  O  - *-*•  TT  1  £.  0  9 

1  2.  o  -  T  m  _ T 

t  V  —  •  8 J-* 


i  a  i 
Ti  <5> 


3 

2.  y 


J,. 

L. 

L. 


12  0 
9 

V5  =  L.  TT  5 


;  2L.  1, 


■4  - -  9 

1  8  —  oT  .  j* 

To  —  1Lj'  4- 


4> 


T  9  o  _  T  8  1 _ T  8  I 

L'i?-  T?,  bO 

r  5  — t  so 

1_/.  r  - l_i.  x 

L.  4  =L.  v, 

L.  4  ~L.  4-L.4. 


L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 


4—2  E.  2, 
iorrL.  +  L.  4, 
9  =  L.  f  +  L.  4, 


3=i  L.  9. 


L. 

L. 

L. 

L 


x  :  a  :  :  flux, 
beginning  of 
logs,  is  the 


Having  thus  got  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  or,  in 
common  language,  the  logarithm  of  2,  the  logarithms  of  all 
forts  of  even  numbers  may  be  derived  from  thofe  of  the  odd 

IOO  =  2L.  10, 

8=3L.  2, 

24  — L.  8  +  L.  3 , 
2400  =  L.ioo  +  L.  24 

Thus  we  have  got  the  logarithms  of  2,  3,  4,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
and  11.  And  this  is  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  heft  method 
cf  computing  logarithms  that  can  be  taken. — This  method  of 
computing  logarithms  is  very  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  in  his  fecond  letter  to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  dated 
Qdtober  1676. 

§  7.  ConflruFtion  of  Logarithms  hy  Fluxions. 

From  the  definition  and  defeription  of  logarithms  given  by 
Napier,  and  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  it  appears 
that  the  fluxion  of  his,  or  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  any  num¬ 
ber,  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  that  number,  its  logarithm  and 
unity;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  that  it  is  equal  to-  the  fluxion 
number  divided  by  the  number :  Tor  the  defeription 

that  zi  :  za  or  1  :  :  zi  the  fluxion  of 


numbers  which  are  their  coefficients  with  2  or  its  powers, 
may  then  proceed  as  follows 


We 


240 1  =  L.  o  +  L.  2400, 

7  =  4  L.  2401, 

1 1  =  L.  f  +  L.  9. 

6  =  L.  2  +  L.  3. 

a  :  flux.  log.  x  :  hence  if  a  be—i,  as  at  the 
the  table  of  numbers,  where  the  fluxion  of  the 
index  or  charadteriftic  c,  which  is  alfo  one  in 
Napier’s  or  the  hyperbolic  logarithms,  and  43429,  &c.  in 
Briggs’s,  the  fame  proportion  becomes  x  :  1  : 


L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

log 


but  the  conftant  fluxion  of  the  numbers  is  alfo 


flux.  log.  X’} 
i,  and  there¬ 


of  the 
(hows 


fore  that  proportion  is  alfo  this  x  :  x  :  :  c  :  —  =  the  fluxion  of 

the  logarithm  of  x  :  and  in  the  hyperbolic  logarithms,  where  c 

x 

is  =  1,  it  becomes  —  =  the  fluxion  of  Napier’s  or  the  hyper¬ 
bolic  logarithm  of  x.  This  fame  property  has  alfo  been  noticed 


zi 


which  therefore  is  =  —  ; 

zi 

A,  &c 


but  za  is  alfo  equal  to  the  fluxion 


of  the 


logarithm 


by  the  defeription  ;  therefore 
fluxion  of  the  logarithm  is  equal  to 


the 


the  fluxion  of  the 


z  1 


quantity  divided  by  the  quantity  itfelf.  The  fame  thing  ap¬ 
pears  again  at  art.  2.  of  that  little  piece  in  the  appendix  to 
his  ConJlruBio  Logaritbmorum,  entitled  Habitudincs  Loganth- 
morum  &'  fuorum  naturalium  numerorum  invicem ;  where  he 
obferves,  that  as  any  greater  quantity  is  to  a  lefs,  fo  is  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  increment  or  decrement  of  the  logarithms  at  the 
place  of  the  lefs  quantity  to  that  at  the  greater.  Now  this 
velocity  of  the  increment  or  decrement  of  the  logarithms  being 
the  fame  thing  as  their  fluxions,  that  proportion  is  this 

7 


by  many  other  authors  tince  Napier’s  time.  And  the  fame  or 
a  fimilar  property  is  evidently  true  in  all  the  fyflems  of  loga¬ 
rithms  whatever,  namely,  that  the  modulus  of  the  fyftem  is  to 
any  number  as  the  fluxion  of  its  logarithm  is  to  the  fluxion  of 
the  number. 

Now  from  this  property,  by  means  of  the  dodtrine  of 
fluxions,  are  derived  other  ways  for  making  logarithms,  which 
have  been  illuftrated  by  many  writers  on  this  branch;  as 
Craig,  Jo.  Bernoulli,  and  almoft  all  the  writers  on  fluxions. 
And  this  method  chiefly  confifts  in  expanding  the  reci¬ 
procal  of  the  given  quantity  in  an  infinite  feries,  then  mul¬ 
tiplying  each  term  by  the  fluxion  of  the  faid  quantity,  and 
laftly  taking  the  fluents  of  the  terms ;  by  which  there  arifes 
an  infinite  feries  cf  terms  for  the  logarithm  fought.  So, 
to  find  the  logarithm  of  any  number  N,  put  any  com- 

7/  X 

pound  quantity  for  N,  as  fuppoie - \ 


then  the  flux,  of  the 
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1  N  .  .V  X  XX  X*X  x%X 

log.  or  77  being- - - - - ,  See.  the  fluents 

6  N  bn+x  n  mi  ■  «3  n 4 


.tl-\-X 


give  log.  of  N  or  log.  of  —  =  -  _  -1-  +  A-  -  &c. 


A*  .  .  r  n  n+X  ,  n 

—  — &c.  Alfo,  becaule  — — -  =  i  - ,  or  log.  — - 


4  n*  n^zx 

—  o  —  log.  we  have  log. 


+ 

«3 

X 

A’1 

n 

1 

1  CnI 

1 

n 

—  X 

>• 

n 

c 

n 

x* 


4  ir 


x 

n 


2111 


,r3 

3«3 


n+x 


n  4"  x 


n 

a.-3 


x  X* 

--  +  7.T- 


3"3 


4 - ,  See.  and  log. - =  4 - 1 - -I - j - ,  &  c 

T  4>*  n-x  »T2niT3n3T^ 


And  by  adding  and  fubtradling  any  of  thefe  feries  to  or  from 
one  another,  and  multiplying  or  dividing  their  correfponding 
numbers,  various  other  feries  for-  logarithms  may  be  found, 
converging  much  quicker  than  thefe  den 

In  like  manner,  by  afluming  quantities  otherwife  compound¬ 
ed  for  the  value  of  N,  various  other  forms  of  logarithmic  feries 
may  be  found  by  the  fame  means. 

§  8.  Mr.  Long's  Method. 

This  method  was  pnblifhed  in  the  339th  number  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions;  and  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
fmall  table  containing  eight  dalles  of  logarithms,  as  follows  : 


Log. 

Nat.  Numb. 

Log. 

Nat.  Numb. 

>9 

7,943282347 

,00009 

1,000:07254 

,8 

6>3°9S73445 

8 

1,0001 842  24 

,7 

5,01 187233b 

7 

1,000x6 1 194 

,6 

3,9810  1706 

6 

1 ,000 138165 

A 

3,162277660 

5 

1,0001  15136 

A 

2,5 1 1886432 

4 

1,000092 106 

A 

1,9952623  15 

3 

1,000069080 

A 

1,584893193 

2 

1,000046053 

>1 

1,258925412 

1 

1,000023026 

,09 

1,230268771 

,000009 

1,000020724 

8 

1,20:26 -435 

8 

1,000018421 

7 

1,174897:55 

7 

1,000016 1  1 8 

6 

1,1 48  1 53621 

6 

1,0000138  16 

S 

I,T2  O18454 

5 

1,00001 1513 

4 

1,096478196 

4 

I,C000092  TO 

3 

t,07I5I9305 

3 

1,000006908 

2 

1,04712 ' 548 

2 

1,000004605 

1 

1,023292992 

I 

1,000002302 

,009 

1,020939484 

,0000009 

1,0000020*2 

8 

r,oi8->9i38« 

8 

J,OOOOCl842 

7 

1,01624869 1 

7 

1,00000 161 1 

6 

1,0  391 1 386 

6 

J, 00000 1381 

S 

1,011579454 

5 

1,000001 151 

4 

1,00925  2886 

4 

1,00000092 ; 

3 

1,006931669 

3 

1,000000690 

2  - 

1,00461579: 

2 

1,000000460 

1 

1,002305238 

1 

1,000000230 

,0009 

1,002074475 

,00000009 

1 ,000000:07 

8 

1 ,001843766 

8 

1,0000001 84 

7 

1,001 6 13109 

7 

j  ,600000 1 6 1 

6 

1,00138: 506 

6 

1,0000001 38 

5 

1,001 1 5  1956 

5 

1 ,000000 1 1 5 

4 

1,000921459 

4 

1,000000092 

3 

1,00069101 5 

3 

1,000000069 

2 

1,000460623 

2 

1,000000046 

1 

1,000230285 

1 

1,000000023 

299 

Here,  becaufe  the  logarithms  in  each  clafs  are  the  continual 
multiples  1,  2.  3,  Sec.  of  the  lowed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
natural  numbers  are  fo  many  feales  of  geometrical  propor¬ 
tionals,  the  lowed  being  the  common  ratio,  or  the  afeending 
numbers  are  the  1,  2,  3,  &c.  powers  of  the  loweft,  as  ex- 
preffed  by  the  figures  1,  2,  5,  8rc.  of  their  correfponding  lo¬ 
garithms.  All'o  the  lad  number  in  the  fird,  fecond,  third,  &c. 
clafs,  is  the  icth,  tooth,  ioocth,  &c.  root  of  10;  and  any 
number  in  any  clafs  is  the  icth  power  of  the  correfponding 
number  in  the  next  following  clafs. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  any  number,  as  fuppofe  of  2000, 
by  this  table  :  Look  in  the  fird  clafs  for  the  number  next  lefs 
than  the  fird  figure  2,  and  it  is  1,99526231 3,  againd  which  is 
3  for  the  fird  figure  of  the  logarithm  fought.  Again,  dividing 
2,  the  number  propofed,  by  1,993:62315,  the  number  found 
in  the  table,  the  quotient  is  1,002374467  ;  which  being  looked 
for  in  the  fecond  clafs  of  the  table,  and  finding  neither  its 
equal  nor  a  lefs,  o  is  therefore  to  be  taken  for  the  fecond 
figure  of  the  logarithm  j  and  the  fame  quotient  1,002374467 
being  looked  for  in  the  third  clafs,  the  next  lefs  is  there  found 
to  be  1,002305238,  againd  which  is  j  for  the  third  figure 
of  the  logarithm;  and  dividing  the  quotient  1,002374467  by 
the  faid  next  lefs  number  1,002305238,  the  new  quotient  is 
1,000069070  ;  which  being  fought  in  the  fourth  clafs  gives  o, 
but  fought  in  the  fifth  clafs  gives  2,  which  are  the  fourth  and 
fifth  figures  of  the  logarithm  fought :  again,  dividing  the  laft 
quotient  by  1,000046053,  the  next  lefs  number  in  the  table, 
the  quotient  is  1,0000230.5,  which  gives  9  in  the  6th  clafs 
for  the  6th  figure  of  the  logarithm  fought  :  and  again  dividing 
the  lad  quotient  by  1,000020724,  the  next  lefs  number,  the 
quotient  is  1,000002291,  the  next  lefs  than  which  in  the  7th 
clafs  gives  9  for  the  7th  figure  of  the  logarithm  :  and  dividing 
the  lad  quotient  by  1 ,0^0002072,  the  quotient  is  1,000000219, 
which  gives  9  in  the  8th  clafs  for  the  8th  figure  of  the  loga¬ 
rithm  :  and  again  the  lad  quotient  1,000000219  being  divided 
by  i,c  00000207  the  next  lefs,  the  quotient  1,000000012 
gives  5  in  the  fame  Sth  clafs,  when  one  figure  is  cut  off,  for 
the  9th  figure  of  the  logarithm  fought.  All  which  figures- 
colledted  together  give  3,301029995  for  Briggs’s  logarithm  of 
2coo,  the  index  3  being  fupplied ;  which  logarithm  is  true  in 
the  lad  figure. 

lb  find  the  number  anfwering  to  any 
given  logarithm,  as  fuppofe  to  3,.3ot03'io  : 
omitting  the  characteridic,  againd.  the  other 
figures  3,0,  1,0,  3,  o,o,  asin  the  fird  column 
in  the  margin,  are  the  fev.eral  numbers  as 
in  the  fecond  column,  found  from  their 
refpedtive  jd,  2.d,  3d,  Ike.  claffts;  the 
effective  numbers  of  which  multiplied 
continually  together,  the  lad  prodinff  is 
2,0000300 r 9366,  which,  becaufe  the  charabteriftic  is  three, 
gives  2000,00' o  1 9966  or  2000  only  for  the  required  number 
anfwering  to  the  given  logarithm. 

§,  9.  Mr.  Hutton's  Praflcal  Rule  Jar  the  CanJlruBion  of 

Logarithms. 

The  methods  laid  down  in  the  above  fedlions. are  abundantly 
fufficient  to  (how  the  various  principles  upon  which  logarithms 
may  be.  conftru&ed;  though  there  are  dill  a  variety  of  others 
which  our  limits  will  not  ad(nit  of  cur  inferring :  The  follow¬ 
ing  rule  is  added  from  Mr.  Hutton’s  Treatife  on  the  (uhjedl, 
for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  do  not  choofe  to  enter  deeply  into 
thefe  invedigations. 

Call'  z  the  fum  of  any  number  whofe  logarithm  is  fought, 
and  the  number  next  lefs  by  unity  ;  divide  868  5889638,  See. 
(or  2  •—  2,30*5,  &c.)  by  z,  and  referve  the  quotient  ;  divide 
the  referved  quotient  by  the  fquare  of  z,  and  referve  this 


3 

1,995262315 

0 

0 

I 

1,002305238 

c 

0 

* 

1,000069080 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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quotient ;  divide  this  laft  quotient  alfo  by  the  fquare  of  z,  and 
again  referve  this  quotient  ;  and  thus  proeeed  continually,  di¬ 
viding  the  laft  quotient  by  the  fquare  of  z  as  long  as  divifion 
can  be  made.  Then  write  thefe  quotients  orderly  under  one 
another,  the  firft  uppermoft,  and  divide  them  refpeCtively  by 
the  uneven  numbers  i,  3,  5,  7,  9,  1 1,  &c.  as  long  as  divition 
can  be  made  ;  that  is,  divide  the  ift  referved  quotient  by  1, 
the  2d  by  3,  the  3d  by  3,  the  4th  by  7,  &c.  Add  all  thefe 
laft  quotients  together,  and  the  fum  will  be  the  logarithm  of 
h~-a\  and  therefore  to  this  logarithm  add  alfo  the  logarithm 
of  a  the  next  lets  number,  and  the  fum  will  be  the  required 
logarithm  of  b  the  number  propofed. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  Log.  of  2. — Here'  the  next  lefs  number 
is  it  and  2 -f- 1  —  3  —  z,  whole  fquare  is  9.  Then, 


3)'S6S588q64 
9)  -2  89  ,-296  .-4 
9)  32169962 

•3574-14° 
397160 

44I29 


9) 

9) 

9) 

9) 

9) 

9) 


49°3 

545 

<5i 


i)289C29654(-28952q634 
3)  32 ' 69962c  10723321 

5)  35 7444° ( 

7)  397 i6o( 

9)  44! 3y( 

1 0  49  3 ( 

*3)'  5‘5( 

'5)  6i( 


7  4883 

56737 

49  °3 

446 

42 

4 


Log. 

Add 


L.  1 


•3 01029995 
-  oooooocoo 


Ex. 


Log.  of  2  -  -301029995 

7b  find  the  Jog.  of  3.  —  Here  the  next  lefs  number 


is  2,  and  24-3=  5  =  z,  whofe  fquare  is  2 5,  to  divide  by  which 
always  multiply  by  -04.  Then, 

I)‘I737I  7793(’ 1 737 17793 
3)  69487 1 2(  2316237 


5)^68588964 
25)'1737  I7793 

25)  6948712 

277948 


*5) 

25) 

25) 


1 1 1 18 

445 
18 


5) 

7) 

9) 

*0 


2  77  948( 
1 1 1 18( 

44?( 

ib( 


5559° 

it  88 

"  5° 

2 


L.i  -  - 
L.  2  add 


•176091260 

•301029995 


L.  3 - -477121255 

Then  becaufe  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers  gives  the 
logarithm  of  their  produCt,  and  the  difference  of  the  logarithms 
gives  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient  of  the  numbers,  from  the 
above  two  logarithms,  and  the  logarithm  of  10,  which  is  i, 
we  may  raife  a  great  many  logarithms,  thus  : 


Ex.  3.  Becaufe  2X2=4,  therefore 
to  L.  2 
add  L.  2 

fum  is  L.  4 


•301029995! 
-  -301029995! 


Ex.  4.  Becaufe  2  X  3  =  6,  therefore 
to  L.  2 
add  L.  3 

fum  is  L.  6 

JLx.  5 .  Becaufe  2 3  =  8,  therefore, 

L.  2 

mult,  by 
gives  L„  8 


•602059991! 


-3010299 p5 
'477 I2125  5 


/  / 


8151250 


•301029995! 

A 

•903089987 


Ex.  6,.  Becaufe  3 *=9,  therefore 


L.  3  -  -  - 

mult,  by 

•477121254^ 

2 

gives  L.  9  -  -  - 

•954242509 

Ex.  7.  Becaufe  4®  =  5,  therefore 
from  L.  10 
take  L.  2 

I'OOOQOOOOO 

•3OIO29995!. 

leaves  L.  5 

•69897OOO4! 

Ex.  8.  Becaufe  12  =  3x4,  therefore 
to  L.  3  - 

add  L.  4 

•477 I 21 2 55 
•602059991 

gives  L.  1 2 

1.079181246 

And  thus  by  computing,  by  the  general  rule,  the  logarithms 
of  the  other  prime  numbers  7,  n,  13,  17,  19,  23,  &c. ;  and' 
then  ufing  compofition  and  divifion,  we  may  eafily  find  as  many 
logarithms  as  we  pleafe,  or  may  fpeedily  examine  any  logarithm 
in  the  table. 

§  10.  Mr.  Thomas  Alk'infon  of  Balli/bannon  s  Method. 

In  any  feries  of  numbers  in  a  geometrical  progreffion,  begin¬ 
ning  from  unity,  as  in  the  margin,  the  feries 
is  compofed  of  a  fet  of  continued  propor-  012  3 

tionals,  of  which  the  member  Handing  neareft  °  103  100 
to  unity  is  the  common  ratio  or  rate  of  the  proportion.  If  over 
or  under  thefe  another  feries  is  placed,  as  in  the  example,  of 
numbers  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  beginning  with  nought, 
and  whofe  common  difference  is  unity,  the  members  of  this 
feries  are  called  indexes-,  for  they  ferve  to  fhow  how  many  fuc- 
ceffive  multiplications  have  been  made  with  the  common  rate 
to  produce  that  member  of  the  geometrical  progreffion  over 
which  each  of  thefe  indexes  does  feverally  Hand. 

This  theory  may  be  confidered  in  another  light:  If  the 
fquare  root  of  10  (that  is,  of  the  common  rate)  is  found,  it  is 
a  mean  proportional  between  1  and  10,  and  becomes  a  new 
common  rate  for  a  new  fet  of  con- 

tiuued  proportionals,  as  in  the  mar-  ‘•>  ,  ‘A-  A 

gin.  And  if  the  half  of  unity,  1  ^  10  f1'6  100  3l6’ 
which  in  the  former  cafe  was  the  additional  difference  of  the 
arithmetical  progreffion,  is  made  the  additional  difference  of 
this  new  feries,  and  noted  as  in  the  example,  a  new  combi¬ 
nation  is  formed  of  two  feriefes  agreeing  with  the  fir  ft  in  thefe 
remarkable  properties,  viz.  If  any  two  members  of  the  geo¬ 
metrical  progreffion  are  multiplied  together,  the  fum  of  their 
correfponding  indexes  will  become  the  index  of  their  produCt ; 
and  converfely,  if  any  of  them  is  divided  by  any  other,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  their  indexes  will  be  found  to  be  the  index  of  the 
quotient.  This  theory  is  indefinite ;  and  repeated  extractions 
may  be  made  with  any  propofed  number  of  decimals,  and  bifec- 
tion  made  of  the  correfponding  indexes,  until  one  has  no  more 
number  to  work  with ;  and  each  of  the  mean  proportionals 
thus  found  between  1  and  10,  will  be  found  a  member  of  every 
new  geometrical  progreffion  formed  by  every  fmaller  root ; 
and  confequently  all  the  roots  thus  found,  together  with  their 
correfponding  indexes,  have,  in  cafes  of  multiplication  or  divi¬ 
fion,  the  fame  connection  as  has  been  juft  deferibed. 

Lee  tliofe  fucceffive  roots  be  found,  and  noted  in  the  form 
of  a  table,  and,  in  another  column,  let  the  correfponding  in¬ 
dexes  found  by  thefe  directions  be  regularly  noted,  each  oppo- 
fite  to  its  own  roots.  Thefe  indexes  are  commonly  known  by 
the  denomination  of  logarithms ;  the  roots  themfelves  may  be 
called  natural  numbers. 
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Thefe  roots  arc  compufed  of  natural  numbers  feldom  or 
never  wanted;  but  from  them  the  logarithms  of  fuch  as  are  of 
general  ufe  maybe  thus  found. 

Suppofe  2  the  propofed  number,  one  muft  examine  the  table 
of  roots ;  there  he  will  find  3.16,  See.  & c.  the  neared  to  2  of 
thofe  which  are  greater  j  and  1 .778,  &rc.  &c.  alfo  neareft  to  it 
of  thofe  which  are  lefs.  He  may  make  a  divifion  at  his  plea- 

fure,  either  — —  or  — ■ - —  ;  yet  let  the  choice  fall  on  what 

will  yield  the  fmalleft  quotient,  and 
let  the  circumftances  of  the  calcu¬ 
lation  be  noted,  as  in  the  margin, 

for  future  direction.  Here - = 


I-77 

=  1.1246,  &c.  &c 


Jt-77 
1.154 

— — —  =  .02,  8cc.  S:c. 

1. 12  J. 

1.1246. 


1 . 


/  / 


With  this  quotient  let  the  table  be  applied  to  as  bc- 


f  ~  r 

fore,  and  1.1246,  &c.  will  be  found  to  be  between  f.i 54,  &c. 
&c.  and  1.074,  & c.  & c.  and  divifion  to  be  made  as  in  the  ex¬ 
ample.  In  this  manner  one  is  to  proceed  with  each  luccefiive 
quotient,  till  at  length  he  has  one  in  which  the  number  of  the 
initial  decimal  noughts  is  equal  at  lead,  if  not  greater  thin 
that  of  the  fignificant  figures.  Here  the  work  of  divifion  may 
be  difcotitinued  ;  and  as  it  will  rarely  happen,  that  one  will  not 
have  an  additional  initial  nought  for  every  divifion,  the  num¬ 
ber  cannot  be  great  in  calculations  of  a  moderate  'extent. 
Having  at  lait  found  a  quotient  fuch  as  was  deferibed,  and  fup- 
poling  the  number  of  decimals  to  be  10,  one  may  readily  find 
the  login,  of  that  quotient  thus : — Suppofe  the  quotient 
1. 00000 j '968  ;  he  is  to  look  into  the  table  of  roots  for  thofe 
noted  with  5  initial  decimal  noughts,  and  from  any  one  of  thefe 
and  its  correfponding  logm.  date  thus: 


.0000087837,  .  •  .  0000038x47  its  logm.  .  •  .  •  .  .0000057968  of  the  quotient. 
■.0000025175,  its  logm. 


Thus  knowing  that  0.0000025 175,  or  fuch  like,  is  the 
logm.  of  the  lalt  quotient,  one  may  have  that  of  2,  if  he  will 
but  call  to  mind  the  following  circumftances  : 

In  every  cafe  of  divifion,  if  he  has  logarithms  of  quotient 
and  divifor,  he  has  alfo  that  of  the  dividend,  by  adding  the 
two  firft  together:  if  he  has  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend, 
and  that  of  either  the  divifor  or  quotient,  he  may  find  that  of 
the  other  ;  for  he  has  only  to  fubtra#  what  he  knows  from  the 
logarithm  of  the  dividend,  the  remainder  is  what  he  wants : 
and  laftly,  that  in  every  divifion  he  made,  he  took  one  num¬ 
ber  from  the  table  of  roots  whofe  logarithm  is  known,  being 
noted  in  the  table,  and  which  he  made  ufe  of  as  his  direction 
either  as  a  dividend  or  a  divifor  :  From  thefe  circumttances, 
one  may,  by  the  help  of  the  logarithm  juft  found,  difeover  the 
logarithm  of  that  number  of  the  laft  divifion,  whether  it  be  di¬ 
vidend  or  divifor,  which  was  the  quotient  of  the  preceding 
divifion  :  and  thus,  tracing  his  own  work  backwards  by  his 
notes  from  quotient  to  quotient,  be  they  ever  fo  few  or  ever  fo 
many,  he  will  come  at  laft  by  addition  and  fubtradlion  to  the 
logarithm  of  the  propofed  number. 

By  this  method,  the  logarithm  of  any  number  within  the 
compafs  of  the  table  of  roots  may  be  found  :  if  a  greater  is 
propofed,  fuppofe  9495,  it  muft  be  made  9.495,  and  its  loga¬ 
rithm  found ;  then  it  muft  be  reftored  to  the  propofed  form, 


and  have  a  proper  index  noted  before  the  decimals  juft  found. 
How  to  do  this  is  too  well  known  to  have  occafion  to  mention 
it  here. 

The  reafon  for  finding  the  logarithm  of  the  laft  quotient  by 
the  common  proportion  is  this  :  He  who  has  made  a  table  of 
roots,  wiil  find,  by  iufpedtion  only,  that  as  initial  noughts  come 
into  the  decimal  parts  of  the  roots,  the  fignificant  figures  juft 
immediately  following  them  do  affume  the  form  of  a  geome¬ 
trical  progreftion,  defetnding,  whofe  common  rate  or  divifor 
is  2,  as  is  juft  the  cafe  with  the  whole  of  the  decimals  of  the 
correfponding  logarithms;  and  that  the  number  of  the  figni¬ 
ficant  figures  endued  with  this  property  is  generally  equal  to 
that  of  the  initial  noughts :  fo  far  as  this,  and  no  farther,  the 
common  proportion  will  hold  between  the  fignificant  figures  of 
the  decimals  in  the  roots  and  the  fame  number  of  places  in  the 
logarithms ;  and  for  this  reafon  it  was  needful  to  continue  the- 
fucceffive  divifions  till  a  quotient  was  found  fo  circumftanced, 
that  its  logarithm  could  be  found  by  the  proportion. 

The  fame  gentleman  hath  alfo  favoured  us  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  method 

Of  extracting  Roots  of  Fractions  by  Logarithms. 

The  eafieft  way  to  explain  this,  is  firft  to  give  an  example 
of  involving  fuch  numbers : 


—  3.301029995664  the  logarithm  of  the  fradlion  given. 

7  the  power  to  which  it  is  to  be  raifed. 


— 19.107209969648  the  logarithm  of  the  anfwer. 


This  differs  from  the  like  work  in  whole  numbers  only  in 
this,  that,  in  multiplying  the  decimals,  one  has  at  laft  2 
to  be  carried  from  them  to  the  whole  numbers  ;  this  is  to 
be  confidered  as  +  2,  then  —  3  x  7  =  —  21,  and  —  21 
+  2  =  —  19  to  be  noted  the  index  of  the  anfwer.  Ex- 
tradlion  of  the  roots  is  only  the  converfe  of  this.  Suppofe 
—  19.107209969648  given,  to  find  that  root  whofe  exponent 
number  is  7.  As  7  is  the  exponent  number  here,  one  may  in 
his  mind  multiply  it  by  2  for  a  trial,  as  in  common  divifion  ; 


but  the  produ#  =  14  being  lefs  than  19,  muft  be  rejected; 
then  he  may  try  it  with  3,  this  yields 
2 1  for  a  produdl.  This  3  muft  be 
noted  with  a  negative  fign  for  the 
index  of  the  new  logarithm.  Then,  on  comparing  19  with 
2  1,  the  difference  is  2.  This  2  muft  be  carried  as  20  to  the 
decimals,  and  one  muft  from  that  carry  on  the  divifion  of 
the  decimals  with  7  for  a  divifor,  as  is  ufually  done  in  other 
cafes. 


-  19.107209969648 

—  3.301029995664 


As  another  Example,  fuppofe 
— 1.4771212545  given,  to  extra#  the  root  of  its  5th  power. 
— 1.8954252109  the  logarithm  of  the  root. 


For  5,  the  exponent  of  the  root  X  1  is  greater  than  the  index 
of  the  given  logarithm,  and  4  is  the  remainder.  Then  —  1  be¬ 
comes  the  index  of  the  logarithm  of  the  root ;  and  4  =r  the  over¬ 
plus,  is  to  be  carried  as 40  to  the  decimals;  and  from  that,  divi¬ 
fion  is  to  be  made  with  5  as  a  divifor  for  the  reft  of  the  work. 
Vol.  V. 


Sect.  III.  A  general  Account  of  the  various  Sciences  to  which 
Logarithms  may  be  apphed. 

As  thefe  artificial  numbers  conftitute  a  new  fpecies  of  arith¬ 
metic  capable  of  performing  everv  thing  which  can  be  done  in 

4  H 
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the  old  way,  it  is  plain  that  its  ufe  on: ft  be  equally  extenfive, 
and  that  in  every  fcience  in  which  common  arithmetic  can  be 
ufeful,  the  logarithmical  arithmetic  mnft  be  much  more  fo,  by 
reafon  of  its' being  more  eafily  performed.  Though  the  gene¬ 
ra!  principles  of  logarithm ical  arithmeric  have  been  already 
laid  down,  we  fhal!  litre,  in  order  to  render  the  fubject  {till 
more  plain,  ftibjoin  the  following  practical  rules: 

I.  Multiplication  by  Logarithms . 

Add  together  the  logarithms  of  all  the  factors,  and  the  fum 
is  a  logarithm,  the  natural  number  corresponding  to  which 
will  be  the  produft  required.  '  - 

Obfervmg  to  add^  to  the  fum  of  the  affirmative  indices,  what 
is  carried  from  the  turn  of  the  decimal  parts  of  the  logarithms. 

And  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  affirmative -and  negative 
indices  is  to  be  taken  for  the  index  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
produdt. 

Ex.  I.  To  multiply  23-  1 4  by  5-062. 

2  3  ‘ 1 4  its  log.  is  1  364363  4 
5-062  its  log.  is  0-704322  1 

Prod.  1 17-1347  -  2-0686355 

Ex.  2.  To  mult.  2*58 1926  by  3-457 29  r. 

2  5819:6  its  log.  is  0-41 19438 

3*45  72  9 1  -  *  °-5d8/359 

Prod.  8.92647  -  0.9506797 

Ex.  3.  To  mult.  3-902  and  597-16,  and  -0314728  all  to¬ 
gether. 

VQ02  its  log.  is  o- eg- 28 72 

59>-i6  -  -  2-7760907 

•0314728  -  2-4979353 

Prod.  73-33533  -  1-8653133 

The  2  cancels  the  2,  and  the  1  to  carry  from  the  decimals  is 
let  down. 

fev.  4.  To  mult.  35  86,  and  2-1046,  and  0-83-2,  and  0.0294 

all  together. 

O 

3-586  its  log.  is  0-5546103 
2-1046  -  -  0-32316  96 

0-8372  -  -  192.8:92 

0-0294  *  *  2  -468347  3 
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Ex.  1.  To  divide  24163  by  4567. 

Divide  24163  its  log.  4-3831509 
>  Divil.  4567  -  -  3-65-96110 

_Quot.  5-290782  -  0'7-23)i99 
Ex.  2.  o  divide  37-149  by  523-76. 

Divid.  3 7 • :  d,Q  its  log.  1-5699471 
Divif.  5 2 3 ■  ■  6  -  -  2-7191323 

.  Quot.  -07092752  -  2-8508148 
Ex.  3.  To  divide  -06314  by  -007241. 

Divid.  05314  its  log.  2-8003046 

Divif.  -007241  -  -  3-8567985 

Quot.  8-7:9792  -  0  9405061 

_  Here  1  carried  from  the  decimals  to  the  3  makes  it  become 
2,  ubicn  taken  from  the  other  2,  leaves  o  remaining. 

Ex.  4.  To  divide  -7438  by  12-9476. 

Divid.  -7438  its  log.  1-8714162 

Divif.  12-9476  -  1-112:893 

Quot. -05744694  -  2-7592669 

Here  the  1  taken  from  the  1  makes  it  become  2  tofetdown, 

III.  The  Rule  qf  Three,  or  Proportion. 

Add  the  logarithms  of  the  2d  and  3d  terms  together,  and 
from  their  fum  fubtraft  the  logarithm  of  the  iff  bv  the  forego¬ 
ing  rules ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  4th  term 
required. 

Or  in  any  compound  proportion  whatever,  add  together  the 
logarithms  of  all  the  terms  that  are  to  be  multiplied,  and  from 
that  fum  take  the  fum  of  the  others  ;  the-remainder  will  be  the 
logarithm  of  the  term  fought. 

But  inlfead  of  fubtrafting  any  logarithm,  we  may  add  its 
complement,  and  the  refult  will  be  the  fame.  By  the  comple¬ 
ment  is  meant  the  logarithm  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  given 
number,  or  the  remainder  by  taking  the  given  logarithm  from 
o,  or  from  10,  changing  the  radix  from  o  to  10;  the  eafieft  me¬ 
thod  of  doing  which,  is  to  begin  at  the  left  hand,  and  fubtraft 
each  figure  from  9,  except -the  laft  fignificant  figure  on  the  right- 
hand,  which  mnft  be  fubtratSfsd  from  10.  But  when  the  index 
is  negative,  add  it  to  9,  and  fubtraff  the  relf  as  before.  And 
for  every  complement  that  is  added,  fubtraft  10  from  the  laft 
lum  of  the  indices. 


Prod.  -1857618  -  -  1-2689, 64 

Here  the  2  to  carry  cancels  the  2,  and  there  remains  the “i  to 


D.  Divijion  by  Logarithms. 

From  rhe  Jogarithm  0f  the  dividend  fubtraft  the  logarit 
of  tne  divilor  the  remainder  is  a  logarithm  whoft  correfpo 
mg  number  will  be  the  quotient  required.  P 

f!l°hvZe  t0  Charge  the  fiSn  of  the  index  of  the  lo 
rithm  of  the  divifor,  viz.  from  negative  to  affirmative,  or  fr 

a.mmative  to  negauye;  then  take  the  fum  of  the  indice 
they  be  of  the  fame  kind,  or  their  difference  when  of  differ 

iFt^quottt  thC  ^  f°r  thC  ind“  t0  the 

And  when  1  is  borrowed  in  the  left-hand  place  of  the  de 

of  XT'  r  C  1"ganthra>  ad8  it  to  the  index  of  the  logaritl 
of  the  divifor  when  that  index  is  affirmative,  but  fubtradl 

wo^edl^as  before!^  ^  ^  thuS  fou"d  be  ^“ged,  , 


Ex.  1.  To  find  a  4th  proportional  to  72-34,  and  2-519  and 

357-486:. 

As  72-34  -  comp.log.  8-1406215 

To  2-519  -  -  0-4012282 

80357-4862  -  -  2-5532592 

To  12-44827  -  1-0951089 

Ex.  2.  To  find  a  third  proportional  to-12'796  and  3-24718. 

As  12.796  -  comp,  log  8-8929258 
To  3-24718  -  -  0-5115064 

803-24718  -  -  0-5115064 

To  -8240216  -  -  1-9159386 

Ex.  3.  To  find  a  number  in  proportion  to  '379145  as  *85132 

is  to  0649. 

As -0649  “  comp.  log.  11-1877553 

To -85132  -  -  1-93009:8 

So  -379145  -  i'5 '88034 

To  4-973401  -  -  0-6966535 


LOGARITHMS. 


Ex.  4.  If  the  intereft  of  tool,  for  a  year  or  365  clays  be  4-51. 
what  will  be  the  intereft  of  279-251.  for  274  days  ? 

As  comp.  log. 

To  '  ' 

1 274 
So  4*5  ■  - 

To  9-43  3  2 * *96  *  * 

IV.  Involution,  or  raifing  of  Powers. 

Multiply  the  logarithm  of  the  number  given  by  the  pro- 
pofed  index  of  the  power,  and  the  produ£t  will  be  the  logarithm 
of  the  power  fought. 

Note.  In  multiplying  a  logarithm  with  a  negative  index 
by  any  affirmative  number,  the  produft  will  be  negative. — But 
what  is  to  be  carried  from  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm 
will  be  affirmative. — Therefore  the  difference  will  be  the  index 
of  the  produSt ;  and  is  to  be  accounted  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  greater. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  2d  power  of  2*5791. 

Root  2  5791  its  log.  -  0-4114682 

index  -  -  2 


Power  6-651756 

08229364 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  cube  of  3-07146. 

Root  3-07146  its  log, 
index 

04873449 

3 

Power  28-97575 

1-4620347 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  4th  power  of  -09163. 

Root  *09165  its  log. 

index 

2-9620377 

4 

Power  -0000704938 

5-8481508 

Here  4  times  the  negative  index  being  8,  and  3  to  carry,  the 
difference  5  is  the  index  of  the  product. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  365th  power  of  1  '0045. 

Root  rc.045  its  log.  -  0-0019499 

index  -  -  365 


67495 
1 16994 

58497 


Tower  5-148888  -  -  0-7117135 

V.  Evolution,  or  Extraction  of  Roots. 

Divide  the  logarithm  of  the  power  or  given  number  by  its 


8-0000000 
7'4377°7*  1 
2-44S9932 
2‘437750(5 
0-6532125 


0-9746634 


3°3 


index,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  root  re¬ 
quired. 

Note.  When  the  index  of  the  logarithm  is  negative,  and 
the  divifor  is  not  exactly  contained  in  it  without  a  remainder, 
increafe  it  by  fuch  a  number  as  will  make  it  exactly  divifible  ; 
and  carry  the  units  borrowed,  as  fo  many  tens,  to  the  left- 
hand  place  of  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  ;  then  divide 
the  refults  by  the  index  of  the  root. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  fquare  root  of  365. 

Power  365  -  -  2)2-5622929 

Root  19-10498  -  -  1-2811465 


Ex.  2.  To  find  the  cube  root  of  12345. 

Power  12345  -  -  3)4-0914911 

Root  23- ix  162  -  -  1-3638304 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  10th  root  of  2. 

Power  2  -  10)0*3010300 

Root  1-071773  -  -  0*0301030 


Ex.  4.  To  find  the  365th  root  of  1-045. 

Power  1*045  "  -  365)0.0191163 

Root  1*000121  -  -  0-0000524 

Ex.  5.  To  find  the  fquare  root  of  093. 

Power  -093  -  -  2)2*9684829 

Root  -304959  -  -  1*4842415 

Here  the  divifor  2  is  contained  exaftly  once  in  2  the  negative 
index;  therefore  the  index  of  the  quotient  is  1. 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  cube  root  of  00048. 

Power  -  -  3)1,6812412 

Root  *07829735  -  2-8937471 

Here  the  divifor  3  not  being  exaftly  contained  in  4,  augment 
it  by  2,  to  make  it  become  6,  in  which  the  divifor  is  contained 
juft  2  times  ;  and  the  two  borrowed  being  carried  to  the  other 
figures  6,  &c.  makes  2*6812412,  which  divided  by  3  gives 
•8937471. 

In  trigonometry,  the  ufe  of  logarithmic  fines,  tangents,  See. 
are  ufed  as  well  as  the  common  arithmetical  logarithms  ;  and 
by  ufing  them  according  to  the  rules  above  laid  down,  the 
operations  are  fhortened  to  a  degree  altogether  incredible  to 
perfons  unacquainted  with  this  invention.  In  thefe  calcula¬ 
tions,  however,  a  Tabic  of  Logarithms  (too  copious  for  infer  • 
tion  in  a  work  of  this  nature)  mud  of  courfe  be  reforted  to. 
With  no  lefs  facility  are  the  problems  in  aftronomy  and  navi¬ 
gation  to  be  f  hived’ by  this  means,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  high¬ 
er  geometry,  fluxions,  and  in  thort  every  thing  which  requires 
deep  and  laborious  calculation.  For  the  particular  application 
of  them  to  the  different  fciences,  fee  the  articles  Navigation, 
Trigonometry,  &c.  - 
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LOG 

LOG2\RlTHMIC  curve.  If  on  the  line  AN  pi.  9. 
fig.  2.  both  ways  i.. definitely  extended,  be  taken  AC,  CE, 
EG,  GI,  XL,  on  the  right  hand  ;  and  alfo  Ag,g  P,  &c,  on 
the  left,  ali  equal  to  one  another  :  and  if  at  the  points  P^r, 
A,  C,  E,  ■  I,  L,  be  erected  to  the  right  line  A  N,  the  per¬ 
pendiculars  P8  gel,  A  B,  C  D,  E  F,  G  H,  I  K,  L  M,  which 
let  b.  continually  p-oportional,  and  reprefent  numbers,  viz. 
AB,  1  ;  CD,  10  ;  EF,  106,  See.  then  ffiall  we  have  two  pro- 
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greffions  of  lines,  arithmetical  and  geometrical :  for  the  lines 
AC,  AB,  AG,  Sec.  are  in  arithmetical  progrelfion,  or  as 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  Sec  and  fo  re  prefect  the  logarithms  to  which 

the  geometrical  lines  AB,  CD,  EF,  Sec.  do  correfpond.  For 

fince  AG  is  triple  of  the  firft.'ine  AC,  the  number  GFI  {hall 

he  in  the  third  place  from  unity,  if  CD  be  in  the  tint  ;  fo 

likewise  ffiall  LM  be  in  the  fifth  place,  fince  AL=;  AC.  It 

the  extremities  of  the  proportionals  S,  el,  B,D,  1‘,  Sec.  be 
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joined  by  right  lines,  the  figures  SBML  will  become  a  poly¬ 
gon,  confiding  of  more  or  lefs  fides,  according  as  there  are 
more. or  lefs  terms  m  the  progreffion. 

If  the  parts  AC,  CE,  EG,  &c.  be  bifefted  in  the  points  c, 
e,g,  i,  I,  and  there  be  again  raifed  the  perpendiculars,  cd,  ef,  gh , 
ik,  Irn,  which  are  mean  proportionals  between  AB,  CD,  CD, 
EF,  &c.  then  there  will  arife  a  new  feries  of  proportionals, 
whole  terms,  beginning  from  that  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  unity,  are  double  of  thofe  in  the  firft  feries,  and  the 
difference  of  the  terms  is  become  lefs,  and  approach  nearer  to 
a  ratio  of  equality  than  before.  Likewife,  in  this  new'  feries, 
the  right  lines  AL,  Ac,  exprefs  the  diftances  of  the  terms 
LM  cd,  from  unity,  viz.  fince  AL  is  ten  times  greater  than 
Ac,  LM  {hall  be  the  tenth  term  of  the  feries  from  unity  : 
and  becaufe  Ae  is  three  times  greater  than  dc,  ef  will  be  the 
third  term  of  the  feries  if  cd  be  the  firft,  and  there  (hall  be 
two  mean  proportionals  between  AB  and  ef,  and  between  AB 
and  LM  there  will  be  nine  mean  proportionals.  And  if  the 
extremities  of  the  lines  B d,  Y>f,  Fh,  &c.  be  joined  by  right 
lines,  there  will  be  a  new  polygon  made,  confifting  of  more 
but  fhorter  fides  than  the  laft. 

If, -in  this  manner,  mean  proportionals  be  continually 
placed  between  every  two  terms,  the  number  of  terms  at  laft 
will  be  made  fo  great,  as  alfo  the  number  of  the  fides  of  the 
polygon,  as  to  be  greater  than  any  given  number,  or  to  be 
infinite;  and  every  fide  of  the  polygon  fo  leffened,  as  to  be¬ 
come  left  than  any  given  right  line ;  and  confequently  the 
polygon  w i  11  be  changed  into  a  curve-lined  figure  ;  for  any 
curve-lined  figure  may  be  conceived  as  a  polygon,  whofe  fides 
are  infinitely  imall  and  infinite  in  nn  mber.  A  curve  deferibed 
after  this  manner  is  called  lovarithmical. 

o 

It  is  manifeft  from  this  deffription  of  the  logarithmic  curve, 
that  ail  numbers  at  equal  diftances  are  continually  propor¬ 
tional.  It  is  alfo  plain,  that  if  there  be  four  numbers,  AB, 
CD,  IK,  LM,  fucli  that  the  diftance  between  the  firft  and 
fecond  be  equal  to  the  diftance  between  the  third  and  the 
fburth,  let  the  diftance  from  the  fecond  to  the  third  be  what 
it  will,  thefe  numbers  will  be  proportional  For  becaufe  the 
diftances  AC,  IL,  are  equal,  AB  (hall  be  to  the  increment  Dv, 
as  IK  is  to  the  increment  MT.  Wherefore,  by  compofitiori, 
AB.  DC  :  :  IK  :  ML.  And,  contrarivvife,  if  four  numbers 
be  proportional,  the  diftance  between  the  firft  and  fecond 
ftiall  be  equal  to  the  diftance  between  the  third  and  fourth. 

The  diftance  between  any  two  numbers  is  called  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  ratio  of  thofe  numbers  ;  and,  indeed,  doth  not  mea, 
fure  the  ratio  itlelf,  but  the  number  of  terms  in  a  given 
ieiies  of  geometrical  proportionals  proceeding  from  one  num¬ 
ber  to  another,  and  defines  the  number  of  equal  ratios  by  the 
compolition  whereof  the  ratios  of  number  are  known. 

Logarithmic  Lines.  For  many  mechanical  purpofes  it  is 
convenient  to  have  the  logarithms  of  numbers  laid  down  on 
feales,  as  well  as  the  logarithmic  figns  and  tangents  ;  by  which 
means,  computations  may  be  carried  on  by  mere  menfuration 
with  compaffes.  Lines  of  this  kind  are  always  put  on  the 
common  Gunter’s  fcale  ;  but  as  thefe  inftruments  mull  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  very  great  length,  in  order  to  contain  any  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  numbers,  it  becomes  an  objedl  of  im¬ 
portance  to  ftiorten  them.  Such  an  improvement  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  William  Nicliolfon,  and  publifhed  in  the  77th 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadftions.  The  principles  on 
which  the  conftruclion  of  his  inftruments  depends  are  ?s  follow: 

1.  If  two  geometrical  feries  of  numbers,  having  the  fame 
Common  ratio,  be  placed  in  order  with  the  terms  oppofite  to 
each  other,  the  ratio  between  any  term  in  one  feries  and  its 
oppofite  in  the  other  will  be  conftant  :  Thus, 

2  6  18  54  162,  &c. 

3  9  27  81  243,  &c.  Then, 

6  9  18  27  54  81  162  243,  Ac. 


where  it  is  evident,  that  each  of  the  terms  in  the  upper 
feries  is  exadlly  two-thirds  of  the  correfponding  one  in  the 
lower. 

2.  The  ratio  of  any  two  terms  in  one  feries  will  be  the 
fame  with  that  between  thofe  which  have  an  equal  diftance  in 
the  other. 

3.  In  all  fuch  geometrical  feries  as  have  the  fame  ratio,  the 
property  above  mentioned  takes  place,  though  we  compare 
the  terms  of  any  feries  with  thofe  of  another  :  Thus, 

2  4  81632  64,  &c. 

3  6  r  2  24  48  96,  & c. 

4  8  16  32  64  1 28,  &c. 

5  10  20  40  80  160,  &c. ;  where  it  is  plain  that 
2,  4,  3,  6 ;  alfo  2,  4,  4,  8,  and  2,  4,  5,  10,  Sec.  have  the  fame 
ratio  with  that  of  each  feries. 

4.  If  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  be 
laid  in  order  upon  equidiftant  parallel  right  lines,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  a  right  line  drawn  acrofs  the  whole  ftiall  interfeft 
it  at  divifions  denoting  numbers  in  geometrical  progreffion  ; 
then,  from  the  condition  of  the  arrangement,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  this  logarithmic  line,  it  follows,  lft,  That  every  right 
line  fo  drawn  will,  by  its  interfedfions,  indicate  a  geometrical 
feries  of  numbers;  idly,  That  fuch  feries  as  are  indicated  by 
thefe  right  lines  will  have  the  fame  common  ratio;  and,  3dly, 
That  the  feries  thus  indicated  by  two  parallel  right  lines,  fup- 
pofed  to  move  laterally,  without  changing  either  their  mutual 
diftance  or  parallelifm  to  themfelves,  will  have  each  the  fame 
ratio,  and  in  all  feries  indicated  by  fuch  two  lines,  the  ratio 
between  an  antecedent  an<J  confequent ;  the  former  taken  up- 
on  one  line,  and  the  latter  upon  another,  will  be  alfo  the 
fame. 

The  \Jl  of  thefe  propofitions  is  proved  in  the  following 
manner.  Let  the  lines  AB,  CD,  EF,  pi.  9,  fig.  II.  repre- 
fent  parts  of  the  logarithmic  line  arranged  according  to  the 
proportion  already  mentioned  ;  and  let  GH  be  a  right  line 
pafiing  through  the  points  e,  c ,  a,  denoting  numbers  in  geo¬ 
metrical  progreffion  ;  then  will  any  other  line  IK,  drawn 
acrofs  the  arrangement,  likewife  pafs  through  three  points 
f,  d,  h,  in  geometrical  progreffion.  From  one  of  the  points  of 
interfeflfton  f  in  the  laft  mentioned  line  IK,  draw  the  line_/y 
parallel  to  GH,  and  interfering  the  arrangement  in  the  points 
i,h  ;  and  the  ratios  of  the  numbers  e,f,c,i,  will  be  equal,  as 
well  as  of  a,h;  becaufe  the  intervals  on  the  logarithmic  line, 
or  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  thofe  numbers  are  equal. 
Again,  the  point  f,  the  line  id,  and  the  line  hb,  are  in  arithme¬ 
tical  progreffion  denoting  the  differences  between  the  loga¬ 
rithms  of  the  numbers  themfelves;  whence  the  quotients  of 
the  numbers  are  in  geometrical  progreffion. 

The  2 d  propoiition  is  proved  in  a  fimilar  manner.  For  as 
it  was  (hown  that  the  line^j-,  parallel  to  GH,  paffes  through 
points  of  divifion  denoting  numbers  in  the  fame  continued 
ratio  as  thofe  indicated  by  the  line  GH ;  it  may  alfo  be 
fhown,  that  the  line  LM  parallel  to  any  other  line  IK,  will 
pafs  through  a  feries  of  points  denoting  numbers  which  have 
the  fame  continued  ratio  with  thofe  indicated  by  the  line  IK, 
to  which  it  is  parallel. 

The  3 d  propoiition  arifes  from  the  parallelifm  of  the  line* 
to  their  former  fituation  ;  by  which  means  they  indicate  num¬ 
bers  in  a  geometrical  feries,  having  the  fame  common  ratio  as 
before  :  their  diftance  on  the  logarithmic  line  alfo  remains  un¬ 
changed  ;  whence  the  differences  between  the  logarithms  of 
the  oppofite  numbers,  and  of  confequence  their  ratios,  will 
always  be  conftant. 

5.  Suppofing  now  an  antecedent  and  confequent  to  be 
given  in  any  geometrical  feries,  it  will  always  be  poffible  to 
find  them,  provided  the  line  be  of  unlimited  length.  Draw¬ 
ing  two  parallel  lines,  then,  through  each  of  the  numbers, 
and  fuppofing  the  lines  to  move  without  changing  their  direc* 
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tion  or  parallel  fituation,  they  will  continually  defcribc  new 
antecedents  and  confequents  in  the  fame  geometrical  feties  as 
before. 

6.  Thbugh  the  logarithmic  line  contain  no  greater  range 
of  numbers  than  from  1  to  io,  it  will  not  be  found  neceffarjr 
for  the  purpofes  of  computation  to  repeat  it.  The  only 
thing  requifite  is  to  have  a  Aider  or  beam  with  two  fixed  points 
at  the  diilance  of  the  interval  betwixt  1  and  10,  and  that  a 
moveable  point  be  made  to  range  betwixt  them  always  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  antecedent ;  then,  if  the  confequent  fixed  point  fall 
without  the  rule,  the  other  fixed  point  will  always  denote  the 
divifion  on  which  it  would  have  fallen  had  the  rule  been  pro¬ 
longed  ;  and  this  contrivance  may  eaiily  be  adapted  to  any 
arrangement  of  parallel  lines  whatever.  The  .arrangement  of 
right  lines,  however,  ought  always  to  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  occupy  a  right-angled  parallelogram,  or  the  crofs 
line  already  mentioned  ought  always  to  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  ruler. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  ruler  confiding  of  ten  parallel  lines.  Fig.  8.  a 
beam-compafs  for  meafuring  the  intervals.  B,  A,  C,  are  the 
parts  which  apply  to  the  lurface  of  the  ruler  ;  the  middle  one, 
A,  being  moveable  fidewife  in  a  groove  in  the  piece  DE,  fo  as 
always  to  preferve  its  paralleliftn  to  the  external  pieces  DC, 
which  are  fixed  at  a  diftance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  ruler, 
and  have  their  edges  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form  with 
the  parallel  lines  which  they  iuterfeCf  a  ratio,  which  by  com¬ 
petition  is  ;  which  in  the  prefent  cafe  requires  them  to  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  length.  The  piece  DE  is  applied  to  the 
edge  FG  of  the  ruler.  The  edges  or  borders  H,  I,  K,  L,  are 
more  conveniently  made  of  tranfparent  horn,  or  tortoife-Aiell, 
than  of  any  opaque  matter. 

In  ufirig  this  ruler,  apply  the  edge  of  either  B  or  C  to  the 
confequent,  and  Aide  the  piece  A  to  the  antecedent  ;  obferving 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  on  the  pieces  denoting  the 
lines  they  are  found  on  :  then,  applying  the  fame  edge  of  A  to 
any  other  antecedent,  the  other  piece  B  or  C  will  interfeff  a 
confequent  in  the  fame  ratio  upon  that  line,  having  the  fame 
fituation  with  rega^to  the  antecedent  that  the  line  of  the  for¬ 
mer  confequent  had  to  its  antecedent.  But  if  B  be  the  con¬ 
fequent  piece,  and  fall  without  the  ruler,  the  piece  C  will  fhow 
the  confequent  one  line  lower  ;  or  if  C,  in  like  manner,  fall 
without  the  ruler,  then  B  will  fhow  the  confequent  one  line 
higher.  “  It  might  be  convenient  (fays  Mr.  Nicholl'on)  for  the 
purpofe  of  computation,  to  make  inllruments  of  this  kind  with 
one  hundred  or  more  lines :  but  in  the  prefent  infirument,  the 
numbers  on  the  pieces  will  anl'wer  the  fame  purpofe  ;  for  if  a 
confequent  fall  upon  a  line  at  any  given  number  of  intervals 
without  the  ruler,  it  will  be  found  on  that  line  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  which  occupies  the  fame  number  of  intervals  reckoned 
inwards  from  the  oppofite  edge  of  the  ruler.” 

Fig.  9.  is  an  infirument  on  the  plan  of  a  Gunter’s  fcale  of 
28^  inches  long,  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Robertfon.  There 


is  a  moveable  piece  AB  in  the  Aider  GIT,  acrofs  which  is  drawn 
a  fine  line  :  the  Aider  having  alfo  lines  CD,  EF, “drawn  acrofs 
it  at  diilance3  from  each  other  equal  to  the  length  of  the  ruler 
AB.  In  tifing1  the  inlirument,  the  line  CD  or  EE  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  confequent,  and  the  line  in  AB  at  the  antecedent : 
then,  if  the  piece  AB  be  placed  at  any  other  antecedent,  the 
fame  line  CD  or  EF  will  indicate  its  confequent  in  the  fame 
ratio  taken  the  lame  way:  that  is,  if  the  antecedent  and  con- 
lequent  lie  on  the  lame  fide  of  the  Aider,  all  other  antecedents 
and  confequents  in  that  ratio  will  be  in  the- fame  manner ;  and 
the  contrary  if  they  do  not.  But  if  the  confequent  line  fall 
without  the  rule,  the  other  fixed  line  on  the  Aider  will  fhow  the 
confequent,  but  on  the  contrary  file  of  the  Aider  to  that  where  it 
would  el le  have  been  leen  by  means  of  the  tirft  confequent  line. 

Fig.  10.  is  a  circular  infirument  equivalent  to  the  former; 
con  lilting  of  three  concentric  circles  engraved  and  graduated 
upon  a  plate  ot  an  inch  and  an  half  diameter.  Two  legs  A 
and  B  proceed  from  the  centre,  having  right-lined  edges  in  the 
direftion  of  radii ;  and  are  moveable  either  fingly  or  together. 
In  ufing  the  infirument,  place  one  of  the  edges  at  the  antece¬ 
dent  and  the  other  at  the  confequent,  and  fix  them  at  the  angle. 
Move  the  two  legs  then  together;  and  having  placed  the  ante¬ 
cedent  leg  at  any  other  number,  the  other  will  give  the  confe¬ 
quent  one  in  the  like  pofition  on  the  lines.  If  the  line  C  D 
happen  to  lie  between  the  legs,  and  B  be  the  confequent  leg, 
the  number  fought  will  be  found  one  line  farther  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  .than  it  would  otherwife  have  been  ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  be  found  one  line  nearer  in  the  like  cafe,  if  A  be  the  con 
fequent  leg.  “  This  infirument  (fays  Mr.  Nicholl’on)  differing 
from  that  reprefenled  fig.  7.  only  in  its  circular  form,  and  the 
'advantages  refulting  from  that  form,  the  lines  muft  be  taken 
to  t'ucceed  each  other  in  the  fame  manner  laterally  ;  fo  that 
numbers  which  fall  either  within  or  without  the  arrangement 
of  circles,  will  be  found  on  fuch  lines  of  the  arrangement  as 
would  have  occupied  the  vacant  places  if  the  i’ucceifion  of  lines 
had  been  indefinitely  repeated  fidewife. 

“  1  approve  of  this  confirmation  as  fuperior  to  every  other 
which  has  yet  occurred  to  me,  not  only  in  poiru  of  convenience, 
but  likewife  in  the  probability  of  being  better  executed ;  be- 
caufe  fmall  arcs  may  be  graduated  with  very  great  accuracy,  by 
divifions  transferred  from  a  larger  original.  The  infirument, 
fig.  7.  may  be  contained  conveniently  in  a  circle  of  about  four 
inches  and  an  half  diameter. 

“  The  circular  infirument  is  a  combination  of  the  Gunter’s 
line  and  the  feflor,  with  the  improvements  here  pointed  out. 
The  property  of  the  fetior  may  be  ufeful  in  magnifying  the 
differences  of  the  logarithms  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Line  of 
fines,  the  middle  of  the  tangents,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
verfed  fines.  It  is  even  pofiible,  as  mathematicians  will  eaiily 
conceive,  to  draw  fpirals,  on  which  graduations  of  parts,  every 
where  equal  to  each  other,  will  fiiow  the  ratios  of  thole  lines 
by  moveable  radii,  fimilar  to  thofc  in  this  infirument." 
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LOGIC  is  the  art  of  thinking  and  reafoning  juftly  ;  or,  it 
may  be  defined  the  fcience  or  hifiory  of  the  human  mind, 
inafmuch  a3J$t  traces  the  progrefs  of  our  knowledge  from  our 
firft  and  mod  fimple  conceptions  through  all  their  different 
combinations,  and  all  thofe  numerous  dedu&ions  that  refult 
from  varioufiy  comparing  them  one  with  another. 

The  precife  bufinefs  of  logic  therefore  is,  To  explain  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  proper  manner  of  condu£ling 
Vo  l.  V. 


its  feveral  powers,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  truth  and  know¬ 
ledge.  It  lays  open  thofe  errors  and  miftakes  we  are  apt, 
through  inattention,  to  run  into;  and  teaches  us  how  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  truth,  and  what  only  carries  the  appearance 
of  it.  By  thefe  means  we  grow  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
force  of  the  underfianding  ;  fee  what  things  lie  within  its  reach  ; 
where  we  may  auain  certainty  and  demonftration  3  and  when 
\ve  mud  be  contented  with  probability. 

4  I 
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This  fc'cr.ce  is  generally  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.  Per¬ 
ception,  Judgement,  Reafonihg,  and  Method.  This  dirilkm  com- 

Part  I.  Of  PE 

l  ^TE  find  ourfelves  furrounded  with  a  variety  of  obiedt^,  which 
adting  differently  upon  our  fenfes,  convey  diflindl  im- 
pretfions  into  the  mind,  and  thereby  roufe  the  attention  and  no¬ 
tice  of  the  underiianding.  By  reflecting  too- on  what  pailes 
within  us,  we  become  fcnfible  of  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  and  attend  to  them  as  a  new  fet  of  impreffions.  But 
in  all  this  there  is  only  bare  confcimfnefs .  The  mind,  without 
proceeding  any  farther,  takes  notice  of  the  impreffions  that  are 
made  upon  it,  and  view's  things  in  order,  as  thev  prefent  thein- 
i  Ives  one  after  another.  This  attention  of  the  underftanding 
to  the  objedl  adting  upon  it,  whereby  it  becomes  fenfible  of  the 
impreffions  they  make,  is  called  by  logicians  perception  ;  and 
the  notices  tbemfelves,  as  they  exift  in  the  mind,  and  are  there 
treafured  up  to  be  the  materials  of  thinking  and  knowledge,  are 
diltinguifned  by  the  name  of  ideas-.  In  the  article  Metaphy¬ 
sics  it  will  be  ffiown  how  the  mind,  being  furniffied  with  ideas, 
contrives  to  diverfify  and  enlarge  its  flock  :  we  have  here  chiefly 
to  confider  the  means  of  making  known  our  thoughts  to  others  ; 
that  we  may  not  only  underhand  how  knowledge  is  acquired, 
but  alfo  in  what  manner  it  may  be  communicated  with  the 
greateft  certainty  and  advantage. 

Chap.  I.  Of  Words  confider  ed  as  the  Signs  of  .our  Ideas . 

I.  Our  ideas,  though  manifold  and  various,  are  neverthelefs 
all  within  our  own  breads,  invifible  to  others,  nor  can  of  trhem- 
felves  he  made  appear.  But  Gcd,  designing  us  for  fociety,  and 
to  have  fellowfhip  with  thole  of  our  kind,  has  provided  us  with 
organs  fitted  to  frame  articulate  founds,  and  given  us  alfo  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  uting  thofe  founds  as  figns  of  internal  conceptions. 
Hence  fpring  words  and  ianguage  :  for,  having  once  pitched 
upon  any  found  to  hand  as  the  'mark  of  an  idea  in  the  mind, 
cuftom  by  degrees  eftablilhes  fuch  a  connection  between  them, 
that' the  appearance  of  the  idea  in  the  under-handing  always 
brings  to  our  remembrance  the  tound  or  name  by  which  it  is 
expreifed  ;  as  in  1  ike  manner  the  hearing  of  the  found  never 
fails  to  excite  the  idea  for  which  it  is  made  to  hand.  And  thus 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  a  man  may  record  his  own  thoughts, 
and  bring  them  again  into  view  in  any  lucceeding  period  of 
life.  For,,  this  connection  being  once  fettled,  as  the  fame  founds 
will  always  ferve  to  excite  the  fame  ideas  ;  if  he  can  but  con¬ 
trive  to  regnter  his  words  in  the  order  and  difpofition  in  which 
the  prelent  train  of  his  thoughts  prefent  themfelves  to  his  ima¬ 
gination,  it  is  evident  he  will  be  able  to  recall  thefe  thoughts  at 
ple-afure,  and  that  too  in  the  very  manner  of  their  firft  appear¬ 
ance  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  inventions  of  writing  and 
printing,  by  enabling  us  to  fix  and  perpetuate  fuch.perifhable 
things  as  founds,  have  alfo  furniffied  us  with  the  means  of  giving 
a  kind  of  permanency  to  the  tranfadlions  of  the  mind,  infomuch 
that  the)'  may  be  in  the  fame  manner  fubjedled  to  our  review  as 
any  other  objects  of  nature. 

II.  But,  betides  the  ability  of  recording  our  own  thoughts, 
there  is  this  farther  advantage  in  the  ufe  of  external  figns,  that 
they  enable  us  to  communicate- our  thoughts  to  others,  and  alfo 
to  receive  information  of  what  pafifes  in  their  brealts.  For  any 
number  of  men,  having  agreed  to  eftabiifh  the  fame  founds  as 
figns  of  the  fame  ideas,  it  is  apparent  that  the  repetition  of  thefe 
founds  muft  excite  the  like  perceptions  in  each,  and-  create  a 
perfect  correfpondence  of  thoughts.  When,  for  mfiance,  any 
train  of  ideas  lucceed  one  another  in  my  mind,  if  the  names  by 
which  I  am  wont  to  exprefs  them  have  been  annexed  by  thole 
with  whom  I  converfe  to  the  very  fame  fet -of  ideas,  nothing  is 
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more  evident,  than  that,  by  repeating  thofe  names  according  Vo 
the  tenor  of  my  prefent  conceptions,  I  ffiall  raiie  in  their  minds 
the  fame  courfe  of  thought  as  has  taken  pofTeffion  of  my  own. 
For  by  barely  attending  to  what  pailes  within  themfelves  upon 
hearing  the  founds  which  I  repeat,  they  will  alfo  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ideas  in  my  underftanding,  and  have  them  in 
a  manner  laid  before  their  view.  So  that  we- here  clearly  per¬ 
ceive  how  a  man  may  communicate  his  fentiments,  knowledge, 
and  difeoveries  to  others,  if  the  language  in  which  he  converges 
be  extenfive  enough  to  mark  all  the  ideas  and  tranladlions  of 
his  mind.  But  as  this  is  not-always  the  cafe,  and  men  are  often 
obliged  to  invent  terms  of  their  own  to  exprefs  new  views  and 
conceptions  of  things ;  it  may  be  afked,  how  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances  we  can  become  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  another, 
when  he  makes  ufe  of  words,  to  which  we  have  never  annexed 
any  ideas,  and  that  of  courfe  can  raife  no  perceptions  in  our 
minds  ?  In  order  to  unveil  this  myftery,  and  give  fome  little 
infight  into  the  foundation,  growth,  and  improvement  of  lan¬ 
guage,  the  following  obfervations  will  be-found  of  confiderable 
moment. 

III.  Firft,  that  no  word  can  be  to  any  mart  the  fign  of  an 
idea,  till  that  idea  comes  to  have  a  real  exiftence  in  his  mind. 
For  names,  being  only  fo  far  intelligible  as  they  denote  known 
internal  conceptions  ;  where  they  have  none  fuch  to  anfwer 
them,  there  they  are  plainly  founds  without  fignincation,  and 
of  courfe  convey  no  inltrudlion  or  knowledge.  But  no  fooner 
are  the  ideas  to  which  they  belong  railed  in  the  underftanding, 
than,  finding  it  eafy  to  connedt  them  with  the  eftablifhed 
names,  we  can  join  in  any  agreement  of  this  kind  made  by 
others,  and  thereby  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  difeoveries.  The 
firft  thing  therefore  to  be  confidered  is,  how  thefe  ideas  may  be 
conveyed  into  the  mind;  that,  being  ther^we  may  learn  to  con¬ 
nect  them  with  their  appropriate  founds,  and  fo  become  ca¬ 
pable  of  underftanding  others  when  they  make  ufe  of  thefe 
founds  in  laying  open  and  communicating  their  thoughts. 
Now,  to  comprehend  this  diftindtly,  it  will  be  neeafiary  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  divifion  of  our  ideas  into  fimple  and  complex,  (lee 
Metaphysics.)  And  firft,  as  for  our  fimple  ideas  ;  they  can 
find  no  admiftion  into  the  mind,  but  by  the  two  original  foun¬ 
tains  of  knowledge,  fenfation  and  refiedtion.  If  therefore  any 
of  thefe  have  as  yet  no  being  in  the  underftanding,  it  is  intpol- 
fible  by  words  or  a  defeription  to  excite  them  there.  A  man 
who  had  never  felt  the  fenfation  of  heat,  could  not  be  brouo-ht 
to  comprehend  that  fenfation  by  any  thing  we  might-  fay  to 
explain  it.  If  we  would  really  produce  the  ideain  him,  it  mull 
be  by  applying  the  proper  objedl  to  his  fenfes,  and  bringing-him 
within  the  influence  of  a  hot  body.  When  this  is  done,  and 
experience  has  taught  him  the  perception  to  which  men  have 
annexed  the  name  beat,  it  then  becomes  to  him  the  fign  of  that 
idea,  and  he  thenceforth  underltands  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
which,  before,  all  the  words  in  this  world  would  not  have  been 
fufficient  to  convey  into  his  mind.  The  cafe  is  the  lame  in 
refpedl  of  light-  and  colours,  A  man  born  blind,  and  thereby 
deprived  of  the.  only  conveyance  for  the  ideas  of  this  clafs,  can 
never  be  brought  to  underhand  the  names  by  .which  they  are 
expretTed.  The  reafon  is  plain  :  they  Hand  for  ideas  that  have 
no  exiftence  in  his  mind ;  and  as  the  organ  appropriated  to 
their  reception  is  wanting,  all  other  contrivances  are  vain,  nor 
can  they  by  any  force  or  defeription.  be  raifed  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  quite  otherwil'e  in  our  complex  notions.  For 
thefe  being  no  more  than  certain  combinations  of  fimple  ideas. 
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put  together  in  various  forms  ;  if  the  original  ideas  out  of  which 
the  collections  are  made  have  already  got  admiffion  into  the 
underftanding,  and  the  names  ferving  to  exprefs  them  are 
known  ;  it  will  be  eafy,  by  enumerating  the  feveral  ideas  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  compofition,  and  marking  the  order  and  manner 
in  which  they  are  united,  to  raife  any  complex  conception  in 
the  mind.  Thus  the  idea  anfwering  to  the  word  ruitibozu  may 
be  readily  excited  in  tbe  imagination  of  another  who  has  never 
feen  the  appearance  it  (elf,  by  barely  defcribing  the  figure, 
largenefs,  pofition,  and  order  of  colours  ;  if  we  fuppofe  thele 
feveral  limple  ideas,  with  their  names,  fufliciently  known  to  him. 

IV.  And  this  leads  to  a  lecond  obfervation  upon  this  fub- 

je'Cl,  namely,  That_words  (landing  for  complex-ideas  are  all 
definable,  hut  thofe  by  which  we  denote  Ample  ideas  are  not  ; 
for  Ample  ideas  being  fecondary  perceptions,  which  have  no 
other  entrance  into  the  mind  than  by  fenfation  or  reflection, 
can  only  be  got  by  experience,  from  the  feveral  obje&s  of  na¬ 
ture  proper  to  produce  thofe  perceptions  in  us.  Words  indeed 
may  very  well  ferve  to  remind  us  of  them,  if  they  have  already 
found  admiffion  into  the  underftanding,  and  their  connection 
with  the  eftablilhed  names  is  known  ;  but  they  can  never  give 
them  their  original  being  and  exiftence  there.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  when  any  one  alks  (he  meaning  of  a  word  denoting  a  Am¬ 
ple  idea,  we  pretend  not  to  explain  it  to  him  by  a  definition, 
well  knowing  that  to  be  impoffible;  but,  fuppofing  him  already 
acquainted  with  the  idea,  and  only  ignorant  of  the  name  by 
which  it  is  called,  we  either  mention  it  to  him  by  fome  other 
name  with  which  we  prelume  he  knows  its  connexion,  or  ap¬ 
peal  to  tbe  objeCt  where' the  idea  itlelf  is  found.  Thus,  were 
any  one  to  a(k  the  meaning  of  the  word  white,  we  (hould  tell 
him  it  flood  for  the  fame  idea  as  albus  in  Latin,  or  bhinc  in 
Trench  j  or,  if  w'e  thought  him  a  ftranger  to  thefe  languages, 
we  might  appeal  to  an  objeCt  producing  the  idea,  by  faying  it 
denoted  the  colour  we  oblerve  in  fnow  or  milk.  Rut  h is  is  by 
no  means  a  definition  of  the  word,  exciting  a  new  idea  in  his 
underftanding ;  hut  merely  a  contrivance  to  remind  him  of  a 
known  idea,  and  teach  him  its  connection  with  the  eftablifiied 
name.  For  if  the  ideas  after  which  he  inquires  have  never  yet 
been  railed  in  his  mind  ;  as  fuppole  one  who  had  feen  no  other 
colours  than  black  and  white,  (hould  a!k  the  meaning  of  the 
word  fcarlet ;  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  it  would  be  no  more 
pofiible  to  make  him  comprehend  it  by  words,  or  a  definition, 
than  to  introduce  the  fame  perception  into  the  imagination  of  a 
man  born  blind.  The  only  method  in  this  cafe  is,  to  prefent 
tome  .objeCt,  by  looking  at  which  the  perception  itlelf  may  be 
excited  ;  and  thus  he  will  learn  both  the  name  and  the  idea  to¬ 
gether.  , 

V.  But  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  men  agree  in  the  names 
of  their  Ample  ideas,  feeing  they  cannot  view  the  perceptions 
in  one  another’s  minds,  nor  make  known  thefe  perceptions  by 
words  to  others  ?  The  efieCt  is  produced  by  experience  and 
obfervation.  Thus  finding,  for  inftance,  that  the  name  of 
heat  is  annexed  to  that  fenfation  which  men  feel  when  they 
approach  the  fire,  I  make  it  alfo  the  fign  of  the  fenfation  ex¬ 
cited  in  me  by  fuch  an  approach,  nor  have  any  doubt  but  it 
denotes  the  fame  perception  in  my  mind  as  in  theirs,  l  or  we 
are  naturally  led  to  imagine,  that  the  fame  objeCts  operate  alike 
upon  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  and  produce  an  uniformity 
cf  fenfations,  No  man  fancies,  that  the  idea  raifecl  in  him  by 
the  tafte  of  fugar,  and  which  he  calls fweetnefs,  ditiers  from 
that  excited  in  another  by  the  like  means  ;  or  that  wormwood, 
to  whole  relilh  he  has  given  the  epithet  bitter,  producesffin  ano¬ 
ther  the  lenfat ion  which  he  denotes  by  the  word  fweet.  Tre- 
J’uming  therefore  upon  this  conformity  of  perceptions,  when 
they  ariie  from  the  fame  objeCts,  we  eafily  agree  as  to  the 
names  of  our  limple  ideas  :  and  if  at  any  time,  by  a  more  nar¬ 
row  icrutiny  into  things,  new  ideas,  of  this  clafs  eoifle  in  our 
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way,  which  we  choofe  to  exprefs  by  terms  of  our  own  inven¬ 
tion  5  thefe  names  are  explained,  not  by  a  definition,  hut  by 
referring  to  the  objeCts  whence  the  ideas  themfelves  may  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

VI.  Being  in  this  manner  furnilhed  with  Ample  ideas,  and 
the  names  by  which  they  are  exprefied  ;  the-  meaning  of  terms 
that  Hand  for  complex  ideas  is  eafily  got,  becaufe  the  ideas 
themfelves  anlwering  to  thele  terms  may  be  conveyed  into  the 
mind  by  definitions.  For  our  complex  notions  are  only  cerTain 
combinations  of  limple  ideas.  When  therefore  thefe  are  enu¬ 
merated,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  united  into  one  con¬ 
ception  explained,  nothing  more  is  wanting  to  raife  that  con¬ 
ception  in  the  underftanding;  and  thus  the  term  denoting  it 
comes  of  couife  to  be  underltood.  And  here  it  is  worth  while 
to  refleCt  a  little  upon  the  wife  contrivance  of  nature,  in  thus 
furnifhing  us  with  the  very  apteft  means  of  communicating  our 
-thoughts.  For,  were  it  not  !o  ordered  that  we  could  thus  con¬ 
vey  our  complex  ideas  from  one  to  another  by  definition,  it 
would  in  many  cafes  be  impoffible  to  make  them  known  at  all. 
This  is  apparent  in  thole  ideas  which  are  the  proper  work  of 
the  mind.  For  as  they  exift  only  in  the  underftanding,  and 
have  no  real  objeCts  in  nature  in  conformity  to  which  they  are 
framed ;  if  we  could  not  make  them  known  by  defeription, 
they  mutt  lie  for  ever  hii  with!  .  our  own  brealls,  and  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  narrow  acquaintance  of  a  Angle  mind.  All  the 
fine  Scenes  that  ariie  from  time  to  time  in  the  poet’s  fancy,  and 
by  his  lively  painting  give  Inch  entertainment  to  his  readers  ; 
were  he  deilitutc  of  tins  idculty  o£  laying  them  open  to  the 
view  of  others  by  words  and  deficription.  could  not  extend  then 
influence  beyond  his  own  imagination,  or  give  joy  to  any  but 
the  original  inventor. 

VII.  There  is  this  farther  advantage  in  the  ability  we  enjoy' 
of  communicating  our  complex  notions  by  definitions  ;  that  us 
thefe  make  by  fa 'the  largelt  clafs  of  our  ideas,  and  molt  fre¬ 
quently  occur  in  the.  prog  refs  and  improvement  of  knowledge, 
fo  they  are  by  thefe  means  imparted  with  the  greatcil  readim  is, 
than  which  nothing  would  tend  more  to  the  increafe  and 
fp reading  of  fcience  :  for  a  definition  is  foon  perufe'd  ;  and  if 
the  terms  of  it  are  well  underitoed,  the  idea  itlelf  finds  an  eafy 
admiffion  into  the  mind.  Whereas  in  limple  perceptions, 
where  we.  are  referred  to  tiie  objeCts  producing  them,  if  thefe 
cannot  be  cotne  at,  as  is  fometimes  the  eafe,  the  names  bv 
which  they  are  exprelled :muit  remain  empty  founds.  But  new 
ideas  of  this  clafs  occurring  very  rarely  i:r  the  feienees,  they 
feldcrn  create  any  great  obltruction.  it  is  othervvife  with  our 
complex  notions  :  for,  every  ftep  vve  take  leading  us  into  new 
combinations  and  views  of  tilings,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  ex¬ 
plain  thefe  to  others,  before  they  ean.be  made  acquainted  with 
our  difeoveries  ;  and  as  the  .  manner  of  .definitions  is  eafy,  re¬ 
quiring  no  apparatus  but  t fiat  of  .words,  which  are  always 
ready,  and  at  hand ;  hence  we  can  with  the  lefs  difficulty  remove 
filch  obitaeles  as  might  ariie  from  terms  of  our  own  invention, 
when  they  are  made  to  (land  for  new  complex  ideas  fuggelled 
to  the. mind  by  fome  prefect  train. of  thinking.;  And  thus  at 
laft  .we  are  let  into  the  my.ltery  hinted  at  in  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter, . viz.,  how  we. may. become  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts  of  another,  when  he,  makes  life  of  wards  to  which  we 
have  as  yet  joined  no  ideas.  The.  anfwer  is  obvious  from 
what  h  >  been  already,  laid.  If  the  terms  denote  limple  per¬ 
ceptions,  he  mu.il  refer  us  to  tin  fie  objeCts  of.  nature  whence 
the  perceptions  themfelves  are  to. he  obtained  ;  bu.,  if  they 
(land  for  complex  ideas,,  their  meaning, may  be  explained  by  a 
definition,  , 

Ch  ap.  II.  '  Of  Definitions . 

I.  A  Definition  is  the  unfoUL/tg  of  fame  conception  of  the  mind , 
cuff  ing  to  the  ,  word,  or  tmii  made  ufe  of  as  tbe  Jig  t  of  it- — 
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Now  as,  in  exhiVtlirg  am,  idea  to  another-,  it  is  TrecefTary  that 
the  defeription  be  Ureh  as  may  excite  that  p recite  idea  in  his 
mind;  hence  it  is  plain  that  definit ions,  properly  fpeaking, 
are  not  arbitrary.,  out  confined  to  tire  representing  of  certain 
determinate  fettled  notions,  fuch  namely  as  are  annexed  by  the 
J neater  or- writer  ter  the  words  he  ufe*.  As  never thelefs  it  is 
tniverfaHv  allowed  that  the  iiguificalicn  of  words  is  perfectly 
voluntary,  and  nor.  the  tided!  o!  any  natural  and  necellary  con- 
;&ion  between  them  and  the  ideas  for  which  they  Hand; 
fome  may  perhaps  wonder  why  definitions  are  not  fo.  too.  In 
order  there  tore  -to  unravel  this  difiicultv,  and  (how  diitindtly 
■what  is  and  what  is  not  arbitrary  in  fpeech,  we  mull  carefully 
diiUngu-ih  between  the  connection  of  our  words  and  ideas,  and 
the  unfolding  of  the  ideas  thcmfclves. 

II.  1'  ir  it,  as  to  the  connexion  of  our  words  and  ideas;  this, 
it  is  plain,  is  a  purely  arbitrary  inftitution.  'When,  for  in- 
iianee,  we  have  in  out  minds  the  idea  of  any  particular  ipecies 
of  metals,  the  calling  i t  -  by  the  name  go  V  is  an  effeCl  of  the 
v  duYitary  choice  of  men  lpeaking  the  lame  language,  and  not 
of  any  peculiar  aptnefs  in  that  found  to  exprefs  that  idea. 
Other  nations  we  find  make  ufe  of  different  founds,  and  with 
the  fame  effect.  Thus  aurmn  denotes  that  idea  in  Latin,  and 
or  in  French  ;  and  even  the  word  gold  itfelf  would  have  as  well 
ferved  to  exprefs  the  idea  of  that  metal  which  we  call fiber, 
had  cuitom  in  the  beginning  eftablifhed  it. 

III.  But  although  we  are  thus  entirely  at  liberty  in  con¬ 
necting  any  idea  with  any  found,  yet  it  is  quite  otherwife  in 
unfolding  the  ideas  themfelves.  For  every  idea  having  a  pre¬ 
cife  appearance  of  its  own,  by  which  it  is  diliinguifhed  from 
every  other  idea;  it  is  manifeft,  that  in  laying  it  open  to  others, 
we  mud  ftudv  fuch  a  defeription  as  Fn all  exhibit  that  peculiar 
appearance.  When  we  have  formed  to  ourfelves  the  idea  of  a 
figure  bounded  by  four  equal  tides,  joined  together  at  right 
angles,  we  are  at  liberty  to  exprefs  that  idea  by  any  found, 
anil  call  it  either  a  fquare  or  a  triangle.  But  whichever  of 
the'fe  names  we  ufe,  fo  long  as  the  idea  is  the  fame,  the  de- 
icription  by  which  we  would  fignify  it  to  another  mull  be  fo 
too.  Let  it  be  called  fquare  or  triangle ,  it  is  ftill  a  figure 
having  four  equal  fides,  and  all  its  angles  right  ones.  Hence 
we  clearly  fee  what  is  and  what  is  not  arbitrary  in  the  ufe  of 
words.  The  eftablifhing  any  found  as  the  mark  of  fome  de¬ 
terminate  idea  in  the  mind,  is  the  effeCt  of  free  choice,  and  a 
voluntary  combination  among  men:  and  as  different  nations 
make  ufe  of  different  founds  to  denote  the  fame  ideas,  hence 
proceeds  all  that  variety  of  languages  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  world.  But  when  a  connection  between  our  ideas  and 
words  is  once  fettled,  the  unfolding  of  the  idea  anfvvering  to 
any  word,  which  properly  conltitutes  a  definition,  is  by  no 
means  an  arbitrary  thing  :  for  here  we  are  bound  to  exhibit 
that  precife  conception  which  either  the  ufe  of  language,  or 
our  own  particular  choice,  hath  annexed  to  the  term  we  ufe. 

IV.  And  thus  it  appeal's,  that  definitions,  confidered  as  de- 
feriptions  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  fteady  and  invariable,  being 
bounded  to  the  reprefentation  of  thefe  precife  ideas.  But 
then,  in  the  application  of  definitions  to  particular  names,  we 
are  altogether  left  to  our  own  free  choice.  Becaufe,  as  the 
connecting  of  any  idea  with  any  found  is  a  perfectly  arbitrary 
inftitution,  the  applying  the  defeription  of  that  idea  to  that 
found  mull  be  fo  too.  When  therefore  logicians  tell  us  that 
the  definition  of  the  name  is  arbitrary,  they  mean  no  more 
than  this  ;  that  as  differerit  ideas  may  be  connected  with  any 
term,  according  to  the  good  pleafure  of  him  that  ufes  it ;  in 
like  manner  may  different  deferiptions  be  applied  to  the  term 
fuitabie  to  the  ideas  fo  connected.  But  this  connection  being 
fettled,  and  the  term  confidered  as  the  fign  of  fome  fixed  idea 
in  the  underftanding,  we  are  no,longer  left  to  arbitrary  expli¬ 
cations,  but  muft  ftudy  fuch  a  defeription  as  correfponds*with 


that  precife  idea.  Now  this  alone,  acccrding-to  what  has  been 
before  laid  down,  ought  to  be  accounted  a  definition.  What 
feen.s  to  have  oceaiioued  no  fmall  coni’uiiqn  in  this  matter,  is, 
that  many  explanations  of  words,  where  no  idea  is  unfolded, 
but  merely  the  connection  between  fome  -word  and  idea  al- 
ferted,  have  yet  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  definitions': 
Thus,  when  we  fay  that  a  clock  it  an  injlrumcnt  by  •; which  -rue 
meefure  time  ;  that  is  by  fome  called  a  definition  ;  and  yet  it 
is  plain  that  we  are  beforehand  fuppofed  to  have  an  idea  of  this 
inftrument,  and  only  taught  that  the  word  clock  ferves  in  com¬ 
mon  language  to  denote  that  idea.  By  this  rule  ail  explica¬ 
tions  of  words  in  our  dictionaries  will  be  definitions,  nay,  the 
names  of  even  fimple  ideas  may  be  thus  defined.  Il'hite,  we 
may  lay,  is  the  colour  we  obftrve  in  fnow  or  milk;  heat ,  the 
feniation  produced  by  approaching  the  fire  ;  and  fo  in  innu¬ 
merable  other  balances.  But  the'c,  and  all  others  of  the  like 
kind,  are  by  no  means  definitions,  exciting  new  -ideas  in  the 
underftanding,  but  merely  contrivances  to  remind  us  of  known 
ideas,  and  teach  their  connection  with  the  eftablifhed  names. 

V.  But  now  in  definitions  properly  lb  called,  we  firff  con- 
fider  the  term  we  ufe,  as  the  fign  of  lome  inward  conception, 
either  annexed  to  it  by  cuftom,  or  our  own  tree  choice  ;  and 
then  the  bufinefs  of  the  definition  is^to  unfold  and  explicate  that 
idea.  As  therefore  the  whole  art  lies  in  giving  juft  and  true 
copies  of  our  ideas;  a  definition  is  then  laid  to  be  made  perfeCt, 
when  it  lerves  diftinCtly  to  excite  the  idea  deferibsd  in  the  mind 
of  another,  even  fuppofing  him  before  wholly  unacquainted 
with  it.  'i  his  point  fettled,  let  us  next  inquire  what  thole 
ideas  are  which  are  capable  of  being  thus  unfolded  ?  And  in 
the  firft  place  it  is  evident,  that  all  our  fimple  ideas  are  necel- 
farily  excluded.  We  have  feen  already  that  experience  alone 
is  to  be  confulted  here,  infomuch  that,  if  either  the  objefts 
whence  they  are  derived  come  not  in  our  way,  or  the  avenues 
appointed  by  nature  for  their  reception  are  wanting,  no  de¬ 
feription  is  lufficient  to  convey  them  into  the  mind.  But  where 
the  underftanding  is  already  fupplied  with  thele  original  and 
primitive  conceptions,  as  they  may  be  united  together  in  an  infi¬ 
nity  of  different  forms  ;  fo  may  all  their  feveral  combinations  be 
diftinClly  laid  open,  by  enumerating  the  fimple  ideas  concerned 
in  the  various  collections, ,  and  tracing  the  order  and  manner 
in  which  they  are  linked  one  to  another.  Now  thefe  combina¬ 
tions  of  limple  notices  conftitute  what  we  call  our  complex  no¬ 
tions  ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  complex  ideas,  and  thole 
alone,  admit  of  that  kind  of  defeription  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  a  definition. 

VI.  Definitions,  then,  are  piClures  or  reprefentations  of  our 
ideas  ;  and  as  thele  reprefentations  are  then  only  poftible  when 
the  ideas  themfelves  are  complex,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
definitions  cannot  have  place  but  where  we  make  ufe  of  terms 
ffanding  for  fuch  complex  ideas.  But  our  complex  ideas  be¬ 
ing,  as  we  have  faid,  nothing  more  than  different  combina 
tions  of  fimple  ideas,  we  then  know  and  comprehend  them  per¬ 
fectly,  when  we  know  the  feveral  fimple  ideas  of  which  they  con  • 
fift,  and  can  fo  put  them  together  in  our  minds  as  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  towards  the  framing  of  that  peculiar  connection  which 
gives  every  idea  its  diftinCt  and  proper  appearance 

VII.  Two  things  are  therefore  required  in  every  definition  : 
firft.  That  all  the  original  ideas,  out  of  which  the  complex  one 
is  formed,  be  diftinCtly  enumerated ;  and,  fecondly,  That  the 
order  and  manner  of  combining  them  into  one  conception  be 
clearly  explained.  Where  a  definition  has  thefe  requilites,  no¬ 
thing  is  wanting  to  its  perfection  ;  becaufe  every  one  who  reads 
it  and  underftands  the  terms,  feeing  at  once  what  ideas  he  is  to 
join  together,  and  alfo  in  what  manner,  can  at  pleafure  f8ria 
in  his  own  mind  the  complex  conception  anfweririg  to  the  term 
defined.  Let  us,  for  inftance,  fuppofe  the  word  fquare  to  ftand 
for  that  idea  by  which  we  reprefent  to  ourfelves  a  figure  whole 
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fides  fubtend-  quadrants  of  a  eircumfcribcd  circle.  The  parts 
of  this  idea  are  the  tides  bounding  the  figure.  Thete  mutt  be 
four  in  number,  and  all  equal  among  themfelvcs,  becaufe  they 
are  each  to  fubtend  a  fourth  part  of  the  fame  circle.  But,  be¬ 
tides  thefe  component  parts,  we  mu  ft  alfo  take  notice  of  the 
manner  of  putting  them  together,  if  we  would  exhibit  the  pre- 
cife  idea  for  which  the  word fquare  here  Bands.  For  four  equal 
right  lines,  any-how  joined,  will  not  fubtend  quadrants  of  a  cir- 
cumfcribed  circle.  A  figure  with  this  property  mutt  have  its 
fides  Banding-  alfo  at  right  angles.  Taking  in  therefore  this 
laft  eonfideratiori  refpefting  the  manner  of  combining  the  parts, 
the  idea  is  fully  deferibed,  and  the  definition  thereby  rendered 
complete.  For  a  figure  bounded  by  four  equal  fides,  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  right  angles,  has  the  property  required  ;  and  is  more¬ 
over  the  only  right-lined  figure  to  which  that  property  be¬ 
longs. 

VIII.  It  will  now  be  obvious  to  everyone,  in  what  manner 
we  ought  to  proceed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  juft  and  adequate  de¬ 
finitions.  Firft,  we  are  to  take  an  exaft  view  of  the  idea  to  be 
deferibed,  trace  it  to  its  original  principles,  and  mark  the  feve- 
ral  fimple  perceptions  that  enter  into  the  compofition  of  it.  Se¬ 
condly,  we  are  to  confider  the  particular  manner  in  which  thefe 
elementary  ideas  are  combined,  in  order  to  the  forming  of  that 
pjecife  conception  for  which  the  term  we  make  ufa  of  {lands. — 
When  this  is  done,  and  the  idea  wholly  unravelled,  we  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  fairly  tranferibe  the  appearance  it 
makes  to  our  own  minds.  Such  a  defeription,  by  diftinftly  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  order  and  number  of  our  primitive  conceptions,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  excite  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  mind  of  every  one  that 
reads  it,  the  complex  idea  refulting  from  them ;  and  therefore 
attains  the  true  and  proper  end  of  a  definition. 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Compofition  and  Reflations  of  our  Ideas,  and 
the  Rules  of  Definition  thence  arifng. 

I.  The  rule  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  chapter  is  general, 
extending  to  all  poilible  cafes  ;  and  is  indeed  that  to  which  alone 
we  can  have  recourfe,  where  any  doubt  or  difficulty  arifes.  It  is 
not,  however,  necelTary  that  we  fhould  praftife  it  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  inftance.  Many  of  our  ideas  are  extremely  complicated, 
infomuch  that  to  enumerate  all  the  fimple  perceptions  out  of 
which  they  are  formed,  would  be  a  very  troublefome  and  tedious 
work.  For  this  reafon,  logicians  have  eftablifhed  certain  com¬ 
pendious  rules  of  defining,  of  which  it  may  not  be  amifs  here 
to  give  fome  account.  But  in  order  to  the  better  underftanding 
of  what  follows,  it  will  be  necetlary  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a 
certain  gradation  in  the  compofition  of  our  ideas.  The  mind  of 
man  is  very  limited  in  its  views,  and  cannot  take  in  a  great 
number  of  objects  at  once.  We  are  therefore  fain  to  proceed 
by  fteps,  and  make  our  firft  advances  fubfervient  to  thofe  which 
follow.  Thus,  in  forming  our  complex  notions,  we  begin  at 
firft  with  but  a  few  fimple  ideas,  fuch  as  we  can  manage  with 
eafe,  and  unite  them  together  into  one  conception.  When  we 
are  provided  with  a  fufiicient  flock  of  thefe,  and  have  by  habit 
and  ufe  rendered  them  familiar  to  our  minds,  they  become 
the  component  parts  of  other  ideas  frill  more  complicated,  and 
form  what  we  may  call  a  fccond  order  of  compound  notions. 
This  procefs,  as  is  evident,  may  be  continued  to  any  degree  of 
compofition  we  pleafe,  mounting  from  one  ftage  to  another,  and 
enlarging  the  number  of  combinations. 

II.  But  now  in  a  feries  of  this  kind,  whoever  would  acquaint 
himfelf  perfectly  with  the  laft  and  higheft  order  of  ideas,  finds 
it  much  the  molt  expedient  method  to  proceed  gradually  through 
all  the  intermediate  fteps.  For,  were  he  to  take  any  very  com¬ 
pound  idea  to  pieces,  and,  without  regard  to  the  feveral  dalles 
of  fimple  perceptions  that  have  already  been  formed  into  diftinft 
combinations,  break  it  at  once  into  its  original  principles,  the 
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number  would  be  fo  great  as  perfectly  to  confound  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  overcome  the  utmoft  reach  and  capacity  of  the  mind. 
When  we  fee  a  prodigious  multitude  of  men  jumbled  together 
in  crowds,  without  order  or  any  regular  pofition,  we  find  it 
impoffi'oje  to  arrive  at  an  exaft  knowledge  of  their  number. 
But  if,  they  are  formed  into  feparate  battalions,  and  fo  Ra¬ 
tioned  as  to  fall  within  the  leifure  furvey  cf  the  eye  ;  by  viewing 
them  fuccefiively  ar,d  in  order,  we  come  to  an  eafy  and  certain 
determination.  It  is  the  fame  in  our  complex  ideas.  When 
the  original  perceptions,  out  of  which  they  are  framed,  are  very 
numerous,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  take  a  view  of  them  in 
loofe  and  fcattered  bodies  ;  we  mull  form  them  into  diftinft 
dalles,  and  unite  thefe  daffies  in  a  juft  and  orderly  manner,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  compound  notices 
refulting  from  them. 

III.  This  gradual  progrefs  of  the  mind  to  its  compound  no¬ 
tions,  through  a  variety  of  intermediate  fteps,  plainly  points  out 
the  manner  of  conducing  the  definitions  by  which  thefe  notions 
are  conveyed  into  the  minds  of  others.  For,  as  the  feries  begins 
with  fimple  and  eafy  combinations,  and  advances  through  a 
fucceffion  of  different  orders,  riling  one  above  another  in  the  de¬ 
gree  of  compofition,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  a  train  of  definitions 
expreffing  thefe  ideas,  a  like  gradation  is  to  be  obferved.  Thus 
the  complex  ideas  of  the  loweft  order  can  no  otherwife  be  de¬ 
feribed  than  by  enumerating  the  fimple  ideas  out  of  which  they 
are  made,  and  explaining  the  manner  of  their  union.  But  then 
infthe  fecond,  or  any  other  fucceeding  order,  as  they  are  formed 
out  of  thofe  gradual  combinations,  and  conftitute  the  inferior 
clafles,  it  is  not  neceflary,  in  deferibing  them,  to  mention  one 
by  one  all  the  fimple  ideas  of  which  they  confift.  They  may 
be  more  diftinftly  and  briefly  unfolded,  by  enumerating  the 
compound  ideas  of  a  lower  order,  from  whofe  union  they  rel'ult, 
and  which  are  all  fuppofed  to  be  already  known  in  confequence 
of  previous  definitions.  Here  then  it  is  that  the  logical  method 
of  defining  takes  place  ;  which,  that  it  may  be  the  better  under- 
ftood,  we  (hall  explain  fomewhat  more  particularly  the  feveral 
fteps  and  gradations  of  the  mind  in  compounding  its  ideas,  and 
thence  deduce  that  peculiar  form  of  a  definition  which,  logicians 
have  thought  fit  to  eftablilh. 

IV.  All  the  ideas  we  receive  from  the  feveral  objefts  of  nar 
ture  that  furround  ns,  reprefent  diftinil  individuals.  Thefe 
individuals,  when  compared  together,  are  found  in  certain  par¬ 
ticulars  to  refemble  each  other.  Hence,  by  collecting  the  re- 
fembling  particulars  into  one  conception,  we  form  the  notion 
of  a  fpecies.  And  here  let  it  be  obferved,  that  this  laft  idea  is 
lefs  complicated  than  that  by  which  we  reprefent  any  of  the 
particular  obj efts  contained  under  it.  For  the  idea  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies  excludes  the  peculiarities  of  the  feveral  individuals,  and 
retains  only  fuch  properties  as  are  common  to  them  all.  Again, 
by  comparing  feveral  fpecies  together,  and  obferving  their  re- 
femblance,  we  form  the  idea  of  a  genus-,  where,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before,  the  compofition  is  lefiened,  becaufe  we  leave 
out  what  is  peculiar  to  the  feveral  fpecies  compared,  and  retain 
only  the  particulars  wherein  they  agree.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive 
the  mind  proceeding  thus  from  one  ftep  to  another,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  through  its  feveral  claiTes  of  general  notions,  until  at 
laft  it  comes  to  the  higheft  genus  of  all,  denoted  by  the  word 
being,  where  the  bare  idea  of  exiftence  is  only  concerned. 

V.  In  this  procedure  we  fee  the  mind  unravelling  a  complex 
idea,  and  tracing  it  in  the  afeending  fcale,  from  greater  or 
lefs  degrees  of  compofition,  until  it  terminates  in  one  fimple 
perception.  If  now  we  take  the  feries  the  contrary  way,  and, 
beginning  with  the  laft  or  higheft  genus,  carry  our  view  down¬ 
wards,  through  all  the  inferior  genera  and  fpecies,  quite  to  the 
individuals,  we, {hall  thereby  arrive  at  a  difthift  apprehenfion  of 
the  conduit  of  the  underftanding  in  compounding  its  ideas.  For, 
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in.  the  feveral  clafles  of  our  perceptions,  the  higheft  in  the  fcale 
is  for  the  moft  part  made  up  of  but  a  few  fimple  ideas,  fuch  as 
the  mind  can  take  in  and  furvey  with  eafe.  This  firft  general 
notion,  when  branched  out  into  the  different  fubdivifions  con¬ 
tained  under  it,  has  in  every  one  of  them  fomething  peculiar, 
by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  among  themfelves  ;  infomuch 
that,  in  del'cending  from  the  genus  to  the  fpecies,  we  always 
fuperadd  fome  new  idea,  and  thereby  increale  the  degree  ot 
compofition.  Thus  the  idea  denoted  by  the  word  Jigure  is  of  a 
very  general  nature,  and  compofed  of  but  few  fimple  percep¬ 
tions,  as  implying  no  more  than  fpace  every  where  bounded. 
Tut  if  we  defcend  farther,  and  contider  the  boundaries  of  this 
fpace,  as  that  they  may  be  either  lines  or  furface,  we  fall  into 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  figure.  For,  where  the  ipace  is  bounded 
by  one  or  more  furfaces,  we  give  it  the  name  of  a  folid  figure  ; 
but  where  the  boundaries  are  lines,  it  is  called  a  plain  figure. 

VI.  In  this  view  of  things  it  is  evident,  that  the  fpecies  is 
formed  by  fuperadding  a  new  idea  to  the  genus.  Here,  for 
inltance,  the  genus  is  circumlcribed  fpace.  If  now  to  this  we 
fuperadd  the  idea  of  a  circumfcription  by  lines,  we  frame  the 
notion  of  that  fpecies  of  figures  which  are  called  plain  ;  but  if 
we  conceive  the  circumfcription  to  be  by  furfaces,  we  have  the 
fpecies  of  folid  figures.  This  fuperadded  idea  is  called  the  fipe- 
ufic  difference ,  not  only  as  it  ferves  to  divide  the  fpecies  from 
the  genus,  but  becaufe,  being  different  in  all  the  feveral  fubdi- 
rifions,  we  thereby  alfodiltinguifh  the  fpecies  one  from  another. 
And  as  it  is  likevvife  that  conception,  which,  by  being  joined  to 
the  general  idea,  completes  the  notion  of  the  lpecies ;  hence  it 
is  plain,  that  the  genus  and  ipecific  difference  are  to  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  the  proper  and  conftituent  parts  of  the  fpecies.  If  we 
trace  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  flill  farther,  and  obierve  it  ad¬ 
vancing  through  the  inferior  lpecies,  we  tliall  find  its  manner  of 
proceeding  to  be  always  the  fame.  For  every  lower  fpecies  is 
formed  by  fuperadding  fome  new  idea  to  the  fpecies  next  above 
it ;  infomuch  that,  in  this  defcending  fcale  of  our  perceptions, 
the  underftanding  paffes  through  different  orders  of  complex  no¬ 
tions,  which  become  more  and  more  complicated  at  every  ftep 
it  takes.  Let  us  refume  here,  for  inftance,  the  fpecies  of  plain 
figures.  They  imply  no  more  than  fpace  bounded  by  lines. 
But  if  we  take  in  an  additional  confideration  of  the  nature  of 
thefe  lines,  as  whether  they  are  right  or  curves,  we  fall  into  the 
fubdivifions  of  plain  figure,  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  rec¬ 
tilinear,  curvilinear,  and  mixtilinear . 

VII.  And  here  we  are  to  obferve,  that  though  plain  figures, 
when  confidered  as  one  of  thofe  branches  that  come  under  the 
notion  of  figure  in  general,  take  the  name  of  a  fpecies ;  yet  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dalles  of  curvilinear,  reftilinear,  and  mixtili¬ 
near,  into  which  they  themfelves  may  be  divided,  they  really 
become  a  genus,  of  which  the  before-mentioned  fubdivifions 
conftitute  the  feveral  fpecies.  Thefe  fpecies,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  in  the  cafe  of  plain  and  folid  figures,  confift  of  the  genus 
and  fpecific  difference  as  their  conltituent  parts.  For  in  the 
curvilinear  kind,  the  curvity  of  the  lines  bounding  the  figure 
makes  what  is  called  the  fpecific  difference  ;  to  which  if  we  join 
the  genus,  which  here  is  a  plain  figure  or  fpace  circumfcribed 
by  lines,  we  have  all  that  is  neceflary  towards  completing  the 
notion  of  this  fpecies.  We  are  only  to  take  notice,  that  this 
laft  fubdivifion,  having  two  genera  above  it,  viz.  plain  figure, 
and  figure  in  general;  the  genus  joined  with  the  fpecific  dif¬ 
ference,  in  order  to  conftitute  the  fpecies  of  curvilinears,  is  that 
which  lies  neareft  to  the  faid  fpecies.  It  is  the  notion  of  plain 
figure,  and  not  of  figure  in  general,  that,  joined  with  the  idea  of 
curvity,  makes  up  the  complexconception  of  curve-lined  figures. 
For,  in  this  del'cending  fcale  of  our  ideas,  figure  in  general, 
plain  figures,  curve-lined  figures,  the  two  firft  are  confidered  as 
genera  in  refpeft  of  the  third  ;  and  the  fecond  in  order,  or  that 
which  ftands  next  to  the  third,  is  called  the  nearejl  genus.  But 


now  as  it  is  this  fecond  idea,  which,  joined  with  the  notion  of 
curvity,  forms  the  fpecies  of  curve-lined  figures  ;  it  is  plain,  that 
the  third  or  laft  idea  in  the  feries  is  made  up  of  the  neareft  ge¬ 
nus  and  fpecific  difference.  This  rule  holds  invariably,  how¬ 
ever  far  the  feries  is  continued  ;  becaufe,  in, a  train  of  ideas  thus 
fucceeding  one  another,  all  that  precede  the  laft  are  confidered 
as  fo  many  genera  in  refpedt  of  that  laft  ;  and  the  laft  itfelf  is 
always  formed  by  fuperadding  the  fpecific  difference  to  the  ge¬ 
nus  next  it. 

Vllf.  Here  then  we  have  an  univerfal  defcription,  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  our  ideas  of  whatever  kind,  from  the  higheft  genus 
to  the  lowelt  fpecies.  For,  taking  them  in  order  downwards 
from  the  faid  general  idea,  they  every  where  confifi:  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  proximum,  and  differentia  fipec'fica,  as  logicians  love  to 
exprefs  themfelves.  But  when  we  come  to  the  lowelt  fpecies 
of  all,  comprehending  under  it  only  individuals,  the  fuperadded 
idea,  by  which  thefe  individuals  are  difiinguiflied  one  from 
another,  no  longer  takes  the  name  of  the  fpecific  difference. 
For  here  it  ferves  not  to  denote  diftinet  fpecies,  but  mertly  a 
variety  of  individuals,  each  of  which  having  a  particular  exifi- 
ence  of  its  own,  is  therefore  numerically  different  from  every 
other  of  the  fame  kind.  And  hence  it  is,  that,  in  this  laft  cafe, 
logicians  clioofe  to  call  the  fuperadded  idea  by  the  name  of  the 
numerical  difference ;  infomuch  that,  as  the  idea  of  a  fpecies  is 
made  up  of  the  neareft  genus  and  fpecific  difference,  fo  the  idea 
of  an  individual  con  fills  of  the  lo  wed  fpecies  and  numeric  dif¬ 
ference.  Thus  the  circle  is  a  fpecies  of  curve-lined  figures,  and 
what  we  call  the  lotvefi  fpecies,  as  comprehending  under  it  only 
individuals.  Circles  in  particular  are  diftinguifhed  from  one 
another  by  the  length  and  pofition  of  their  diameters.  The 
length  therefore  and  pofition  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  foi  rp 
what  logicians  call  the  numerical  difference ■;  becaufe,  thefe  be¬ 
ing  given,  the  circle  itfelf  may  be  deferibed,  and  an  individual 
thereby  conftituted. 

IX.  Thus  the  mind,  in  compounding  its  ideas,  begins,  we 
fee,  with  the  moft  general  notions,  which,,  confiding  of  but  a 
few  fimple  notices,  are  eafily  combined  and  brought  together 
into  one  conception.  Thence  it  proceeds  to  the  fpecies  com¬ 
prehended  under  this  general  idea,  and  thefe  are  formed  by 
joining  together  the  genus  and  fpecific  difference.  And  as  it 
often  happens  that  thefe  fpecies  may  be  {till  farther  fubdivided, 
and  run  on  in  a  long  feries  of  continued  gradations,  producing 
various  orders  of  compound  perceptions  ;  fo  all  thefe  feveral  or¬ 
ders  are  regularly  and  fucceffively  formed  by  annexing  in  every 
ftep  the  fpecific  difference  to  the  neareft  genus.  When  by  this 
method  of  procedure  we  are  come  to  the  lowelt  order  of  all,  by 
joining  the  fpecies  and  numeric  difference,  we  frame  the  ideas  of 
individuals.  And  here  the  feries  neceffarily  terminates,  becaufe  it 
is  impoflible  any  farther  to  bound  or  limit  our  conceptions.  This 
view  of  the  compofition  of  our  ideas,  reprefenting  their  confti¬ 
tuent  parts  in  every  ftep  of  the  progreffion,  naturally  points  out 
the  true  and  genuine  form  of  a  definition.  For,  as  definitions 
are  no  more  than  deferiptions  of  the  ideas  for  which  the  terms 
defined  ftand  ;  and  as  ideas  are  then  deferibed,  when  we  enu¬ 
merate  diftindtly  and  in  order  the  parts  of  which  they  confilt  ; 
it  is  plain,  that,  by  making  our  definitions  follow  one  another 
according  to  the  natural  train  of  our  conceptions,  they  will  be 
fubjeft  to  the  fame  rules,  and  keep  pace  with  the  ideas  they  de- 
feribe. 

X.  As  therefore  the  firft  order  of  our  compound  notions, 
or  the  ideas  that  conftitute  the  higheft  genera  in  the  different 
feales  of  perception,  are  formed  by  uniting  together  a  certain 
number  of  fimple  notices  ;  fo  the  terms  expreffing  thefe  genera 
are  defined  hy  enumerating  the  fimple  notices  fo  combined.  And 
as  the  fpecies  comprehended  under  any  genus,  or  the  complex 
ideas  of  the  fecond  order,  arife  from  fuperadding  the  fpecific 
difference  to  the  faid  general  idea ;  fo  the  definition  of  the 
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names  of  the  fpecies  is  ahfolred,  in  a  detail  of  the  ideas  of  the 
fpecific  difference,  connefted  with  the  term  of  the  genus.  For, 
the  genus  having  been  before  defined,  the  term  by  which  it  is 
exprcfled  Hands  for  a  known  idea,  and  may  therefore  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  all  fubfequent  definitions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
names  of  fimple  perceptions.  It  will  now  be  fufRciently  ob¬ 
vious,  that  the  definitions  of  all  the  fucceeding  orders  of  com- 
pound  notions  will  every  where  coniift  of  the  term  of  the  near- 
eft  genus,  joined  with  an  enumeration  of  the  ideas  that  confti- 
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tute  the  fpecific  difference;  and  that  the  definition  of  indivi¬ 
duals  unites  the  names  of  the  lowed  fpecies  with  the  terms  by 
which  we  exprefs  the  ideas  of  the  numeric  difference. 

XI.  Here  then  we  have  the  true  and  proper  form  of  a  defi¬ 
nition,  in  all  the  various  orders  of  conception.  This  is  that 
method  of  defining  which  is  commonly  called  logical,  and  which 
we  lee  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  inafinuch  as  it  prefents  a  full  and 
adequate  defeription  of  the  idea  for  which  the  terra  defined* 
ftarids. 


Part  II.  Of 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  Grounds  of  Human  Judgment. 

'jp  HE  mind  being  fnrnifhed  with  ideas,  its  next  ftep  in  the 
way  to  knowledge  is,  the  comparing  thefe  ideas  together, 
in  order  to  judge  of  their  agreement  or  dil'agreement.  In  this 
joint  view  of  our  ideas,  it  the  relation  is  fuch  as  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  difeoverable  by  the  bare  infpeftion  of  the  mind,  the 
judgments  thence  obtained  are  called  intuitive from  a  word 
that  denotes  to  look  at-,  for,  in  this  cafe,  a  mere  attention  to 
the  ideas  compared  luffices  to  let  us  fee  how  far  they  are 
concerted  or  disjoined.  Thus,  that  the  IVhole  is  greater  than 
any  of  its  Parts,  is  an  intuitive  judgment ;  nothing  more  being 
required  to  convince  us  of  its  truth,  than  an  attention  to  the 
ideas  of  whole  and  part.  And  this  too  is  the  reafon  why  we 
call  the  aft  of  the  mind  forming  thefe  judgments  intuition ; 
as  it  is  indeed  no  more  than  an  immediate  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two  ideas. 

II.  But  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  our  knowledge  of 
this  kind  refpefts  only  our  ideas,  and  the  relations  between 
them ;  and  therefore  can  ferve  only  as  a  foundation  to  fuch 
realonings  as  are  employed  in  invefligating  thofe  relations. 
Now  it  Jo  happens,  that  many  of  our  judgments  are  converfant 
about  fafts,  and  the  real  exiftence  of  things,  which  cannot  be 
traced  by  the  bare  contemplation  of  otir  ideas.  It  does  not 
follow,  becaufe  I  have  the  idea  of  a  circle  in  my  mind,  that 
therefore  a  figure  anfwering  to  that  idea  has  a  real  exiftence  in 
nature.  I  can  form  to  myfelf  the  notion  of  a  centaur  or  golden 
mountain,  but  never  imagine  on  that  account  that  either  of 
them  exills.  What  then  are  the  grounds  of  our  judgment  in 
relation  to  fafts  ?  Experience  and  tejlimony.  By  experience  we 
are  informed  of  the  exiftence  of  the  feveral  objefts  which  fur- 
round  us,  and  operate  upon  our  fenfes.  Teftimony  is  of  a 
wider  extent,  and  reaches  not  only  to  objefts  beyond  the  pre- 
fent  fphere  of  our  oblervation,  but  alfo  to  fafts  and  tranf- 
aftions,  which  being  now  paft,  and  having  no  longer  any 
exiftence,  could  not  without  this  conveyance  have  fallen  under 
our  cognizance. 

III.  Here  we  have  three  foundations  of  human  judgment, 
from  which  the  whole  l'yftem  of  our  knowledge  may  with  eafe 
and  advantage  be  derived.  Firft,  intuition,  which  refpefts  our 
ideas  themfelves,  and  their  relations;  and  is  the  foundation  of 
that  fpecies  of  reafoning  which  we  call  demonji ration.  For, 
whatever  is  deduced  from  our  intuitive  perceptions,  by  a  clear 
and  connefted  feries  of  proofs,  is  faid  to  be  demonftrated,  and 
produces  abfolute  certainty  in  the  mind.  Hence  the  knowledge 
obtained  in  this  manner  is  what  we  properly  term  feimee ;  be¬ 
caufe  in  every  ttep  of  the  procedure  it  carries  its  own  evidence 
along  with  it,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation.. 
And  what  is  highly  worthy  of  notice  ;  as  the  truths  of  this 
clals  exprefs  the  relation  between  our  ideas,  and  the  fame  rela¬ 
tions  mult  ever  and  invariably  fubfilt  between  the  lame  ideas, 
our  deductions  in  the  way  of  fcience  conltitute  what  we  call 
eternal,  necejfary,  and  immutable  truths.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  it  mult  be  fo  unchangeably  ; 
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becaufe  the  relation  of  equality  being  attached  to  the  ideas 
themfelves,  muft  ever  intervene  where  the  fame  ideas  are  com¬ 
pared.  Of  this  nature  are  all  the  truths  of  natural  religion, 
morality,  and  mathematics,  and  in  general  whatever  may  be 
gathered  from  the  bare  view  and  confuieration  of  our  ideas, 

IV.  The  fecond  ground  of  human  judgment  is  experience ; 
from  which  we  infer  the  exiftence  of  thofe  fubjefts  that  furround 
us,  and  fall  under  the  immediate  notice  of  our  fenfes.  When 
we  fee  the  fun,  or  caft  our  eyes  towards  a  building,  we  not 
only  have  perceptions  of  thele  objefts  within  ourfelves,  but 
aferibe  to  them  a  real  exiftence  out  of  the  mind.  It  is  alfo  by 
the  information  of  the  fenfes  that  we  judge  of  the  qualities  of 
bodies ;  as  when  we  fay  that  fnow  is  white,  fire  hot,  or  feel 
bard.  For,  as  we  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  internal 
ftrufture  and  conftitution  of  the  bodies  that  produce  thefe  fen- 
fations  in  us,  nav,  and  are  unable  to  trace  any  conneftion  be¬ 
tween  that  ftrufture  and  the  fenfations  themfelves,  it  is  evident 
that  we  build  our  judgments  altogether  upon  obfervation, 
aferibing  to  bodies  fuch  qualities  as  are  anfwerable  to  the  per¬ 
ceptions  they  excite  in  us.  Not  that  we  ever  luppofe  the 
qualities  of  bodies  to  be  things  of  the  f*me  nature  with  our 
perceptions;  for  there  is  nothing  in  fire  fitnilar  to  our  fenfatlon 
of  heat,  or  in  a  fword  fimilar  to  pain  :  but  that  when  different 
bodies  excite  in  our  minds  fimilar  perceptions,  we  neceftarily 
aferibe  to  thefe  bodies  not  only  an  exiftence  independent  of  us, 
but  likewife  fimilar  qualities,  of  which  it  is  the  nature  to  pro¬ 
duce  fimilar  perceptions  in  the  human  mind.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  advantage  derived  from  experience;  for  to  that  too 
are  we  indebted  for  all  opr  knowledge  regarding  the  co-exiftence 
of  fenfible  qualities  in  objefts,  and  the  operations  of  bodies 
one  upon  another.  Ivory,  for  inftance,  is  hard  and  elaftic; 
this  we  know  by  experience,  and  indeed  by  that  alone.  For, 
being  altogether  ftrangers  to  the  true  nature  both  of  elafticity 
and  hardnels,  we  cannot  by  the  bare  contemplation  of  our 
ideas  determine  how  far  the  one  neceftarily  implies  the  other, 
or  whether  there  may  not  be  a  repugnance  between  them.  But 
when  we  oblerve  them  to  exift  both  in  the  fame  objeft,  we  are 
then  allured  from  experience  that  they  are  not  incompatible ; 
an*]  when  we  alio  find  that  a  (tone  is  hard  and  not  elaftic,  and 
that  air  though  elaftic  is  not  hard,  we  alfo  conclude,  upon  the 
fame  foundation,  that  the  ideas  are  not  necetlarilv  conjoined, 
hut  may  exift  feparately  in  different  objefts  In  like  manner, 
with  regard  to  the  operations  of  bodies  one  upon  another,  it 
is  evident  that  our  knowledge  this  way  is  all  derived  from  ob¬ 
fervation.  yltjuaregia  ditfolves  gold,  as  has  been  found  by 
frequent  trial;,  nor  is  there  any  other  way  of  arriving  at  the 
dilcovery.  Naturalifts  may  tell  us,  if  they  plea'fc,  that  the 
parts  of  aquaregia  are  of  a  texture  apt  to  in  rnnre  between 
the  corpulcles  of  gold,  and  thereby  looten  and  thake  them 
afunder.  If  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  matter,  it  will  not¬ 
withstanding  be  allowed  that  our  conjefture  in  regard  to  the 
conformation  of  thele  bodies  is  deduced  from  the  expert merit, 
and  not  the  experiment  from  the  conjefture.  It  was  not  from 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  intimate  ftrufture  ot  aqttaregia 
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and  gold,  and  the  aptnels  of  their  parts  to  a£t  or  to  he  afted 
upon,  that  we  came  by  the  conclufion  above  mentioned.  The 
internal  conftitution  of  bodies  is  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown 
to  us;  and  could  we  even  furmount  this  difficulty,  yet,  as  the 
reparation  of  the  parts  of  gold  implies  fomething  like  an  active 
force  in  the  menftruum,  and  we  are  unable  to  conceive  how  it 
comes  to  be  poffetied  of  this  activity,  the  effedt  mutt  be  owned 
to  be  altogether  beyond  our  comprehenfion.  But  when  repeated 
trials  bad  once  confirmed  it,  infomuch  that  it  was  admitted  as 
an  eftablifhed  truth  in  natural  knowledge,  it  was  then  eafy  for 
men  to-fpin  out  theories  of  their  own  invention,  and  contrive 
fucb  a  ftrufture  of  parts,  both  for  gold  and  aquarcgia,  as 
would  belt  ferve  to  explain  the  phenomenon  upon  the  principles 
of  that  fyflem  of  philofophy  they  had  adopted. 

^  .  From  what  has  beer,  laid  it  is  evident,  that  as  intuition 
is  the  foundation  ot  what  we  call  [cientifical  knowledge,  fo  is 
experience  of  natural.  For  this  laft  being  wholly  taken  up 
vyith  ohjedts  of  fenfe,  or  thole  bodies  that  conflitute  the  natural 
world;  and  their  properties,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover  them, 
being  to  be  traced  only  by  a  long  and  painful  feries  of  obferva- 
tions;  it  is  apparent,  ^that,  in  order  to  improve  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  we  muft  betake  ourfelves  to  the  method  of  trial 
and  experiment. 

VI.  But  though  experience  is  what  we  may  term  the  imme¬ 
diate  foundation  of  natural  knowledge,  yet  with  refpedf  to 
particular  perfons  its  influence  is  very  narrow  and  confined. 
The  bodies  that  furround  us  are  numerous  ;  many  of  them  lie 
at  a  great  dillance,  and  l'ome  quite  beyond  our  reach.  Life  is 
i'o  fhort,  and  fo  crowded  with  cares,  that  but  little  time  is  left 
for  any  fmgle  man  to  employ  himfelf  in  unfolding  the  my- 
fter’es  of  nature.  Hence  it  is  necefiary  to  admit  many  things 
upon  the  teftimony  of  others,  which  by  this  means  becomes 
the  foundation  of  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge  of  body.  No 
man  doubts  of  the  power  of  aquarcgia  fo  dilfolve  gold,  though 
perhaps  he  never  himfelf  made  the  experiment.  In  thefe  there¬ 
fore  and  fuch-like  cafes,  we  judge  of  the  fafts  and  operations 
of  nature  upon  the  mere  ground  of  teftimony.  However,  as 
we  can  always  have  recourlft  to  experience  where  any  doubt  or 
fcruple  arifes,  this  is  juftly  confidered  as  the  true  foundation  of 
natural  philofophy ;  being  indeed  the  ultimate  fupport  upon 
-which  our  affent  refts,  and  whereto  we  appeal  when  the  higheft 
■degree  of  evidence  is  required. 

VI L  But  there  are  many  fafts  that  will  not  allow  of 
an  appeal  to  the  fenles;  and  in  this  cafe  teftimony  is  the  true 
and  only  foundation  of  our  judgments.  All  human  aflions,  of 
whatever  kind,  when  confidered  as  already  paft,  are  of  the  na¬ 
ture  here  defcribed;  becaufe,  having  now  no  longer  any  exift- 
ence,  both  the  fails  themfelves,  and  the  circumftances  attend¬ 
ing  them,  can  be  known  only  from  the  relations  of  fuch  as  had 
fufficient  opportunities  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Teftimony 
therefore  is  juftly  accounted  a  third  ground  of  human  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  as  from  the  other  two  we  have  deduced  fcientifical 
and  natural  knowledge,  fo  we  may  from  this  derive  biJloricaT, 
by  which  we  mean,  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  tranf- 
a&ions  of  ftates  and  kingdoms,  but  of  all  fails  wbatfoever, 
where  teftimony  is  the  ultimate  foundation  of  our  belief. 

CiiAr.  II.  Of  Affirmative  and  Negative  Propofitions. 

I.  While  the  comparing  of  our  ideas  is  confidered  merely 
as  an  ait  of  the  mind,  aflembling  them  together,  and  joining 
or  disjoining  them  according  to  the  refult  of  its  perceptions, 
we  call  it  judgment :  but  when  our  judgments  are  put  into 
words,  they  then  bear  the  name  of  propofitions .  A  propofition 
therefore  is  a  fentence  expreffing  fome  judgment  of  the  mind, 
whereby  two  or  more  ideas  are  affirmed  to  agree  or  difagree. 
Now,  as  our  judgments  include  at  leaft  two  ideas,  one  of 
which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the^  other,  fo  muft  a  propofition 


have  terms  anfweflng  to  thefe  ideas.  The  idea  of  which  we 
affirm  or  deny,  and  of  courfe  the  term  expreffing  that  idea, 
is  called  the  fubjcdl  of  the  propofition.  The  idea  affirmed  or 
denied,  as  alfo  the  term  anlwering  it,  is  called  the  predicate. 
Thus  in  the  propofition,  Goel  is  omnipotent :  God  is  the  fubjeft, 
it  being  of  him  that  we  affirm  omnipotence;  and  omnipotent  is 
the  predicate,  becaufe  we  affirm  the  idea  exprefted  by  that 
word  to  belong  to  God. 

II.  But  as,  in  propofitions,  ideas  are  either  joined  or  dis¬ 
joined  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  terms  expreffing  thole  ideas, 
unlefs  we  have  alfo  fome  words  to  denote  their  agreement  or 
difagreement.  That  word  in  a  propofition,  which  connects 
two  ideas  together,  is  called  the  copula  ;  and  if  a  negative  par¬ 
ticle  be  annexed,  we  thereby  underltand  that  the  ideas  are  dif- 
joined.  The  fubfantive  verb  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  for 
the  copula:  as  in  the  above-mentioned  propofition,  God  is  om¬ 
nipotent ;  where  is  reprefents  the  copula,  and  fignifies  the 
agreement  of  the  ideas  of  God  and  omnipotence.  But  if  we 
mean  to  feparate  two  ideas  ;  then,  befides  the  fubftantive  verb, 
we  muft  alfo  ufe  fome  particle  of  negation,  to  exprefs  this 
repugnance.  The  propofition,  Man  is  not  perfetj  may  ferve 
as  an  example  of  this  kind  ;  where,  the  notion  of  perfection 
being  removed  from  the  idea  of  man,  the  negative  particle  not 
is  inferted  after  the  copula,  to  fignify  the  difagreement  between 
the  fubjeft  and  predicate. 

III.  Every  propofition  neceftarily  confifts  of  thefe  three 
parts  :  but  then  it  is  not  alike  needful  that  they  be  all  feverally 
exprefted  in  words ;  becaufe  the  copula  is  often  included  in  the 
term  of  the  predicate,  as  when  we  lay,  be  Jits  ;  which  imports 
the  fame  as  be  is  fitting.  In  the  Latin  language,  a  fingle  word 
has  often  the  force  of  a  whole  fentence.  Thus  ambulat  is  the 
fame  as  ille  cji  ambulans ;  amo,  as  ego  jinn  amans ;  and  fo  in 
innumerable  other  inftances  :  by  which  it  appears,  that  we  are 
not  fo  much  to  regard  the  number  of  words  in  a  fentence,  as 
the  ideas  they  reprefent,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  put 
together.  For,  wherever  two  ideas  are  joined  or  disjoined  in 
an  expreffion,  though  of  but  a  fmgle  word;  it  is  evident  that 
we  have  a  lubjeft,  predicate,  and  copula,  and  of  confequence 
a  complete  propofition. 

IV.  When  the  mind  joins  two  ideas,  we  call  it  an  affirma¬ 
tive  judgment ;  when  it  feparates  them,  a  negative :  and  as 
any  two  ideas  compared  together  muft  necelfarily  either  agree 
or  not  agree,  it  is  evident  that  all  our  judgments  fall  under 
thele  two  diviftons.  Hence  likewife  the  propofitions  expreffing 
thefe  judgments  are  all  either  affirmative  or  negative.  An 
affirmative  propofition  connects  the  predicate  with  the  fubjeff, 
as,  A  fone  is  heavy  ;  a  negative  propofition  feparates  them,  as, 
God  is  not  the  author  of  evil.  Affirmation  t  herelore  is  the  lame 
as  joining  two  ideas  together,  and  this  is  done  by  means  of 
the  copula,  .Negation  on  the  contrary  marks  a  repugnance 
between  the  ideas  compared;  in  which  cafe  a  negative  particle 
muft  be  called  in,  to  lhow  that  the  connedtion  included  in  the 
copula  does  not  take  place. 

V.  Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  of  the  rule  commonly  laid  down 
by  logicians,  That  in  all  negative  propofitions  the  negation 
ought  to  affeft  the  copula.  For,  as  the  copula,  when  placed 
by  itfelf,  between  the  fubjedh  and  the  predicate,  manifeftly 
binds  them  together ;  it  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  render  a 
propofition  negative,  the  particles  of  negation  muft  enter  It  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  deftroy  this  union.  In  a  word,  then  only 
are  two  ideas  disjoined  in  a  propofition,  when  the  negative 
particle  may  be  fo  referred  to  the  copula,  as  to  break  the 
affirmation  included  in  it,  and  undo  that  connexion  it  would 
otherwife  eifablifh.  When  we  fay,  for  inftance.  No  man  is 
perfect-,  take  away  the  negation,  and  the  copula  of  itfelf 
plainly  unites  the  ideas  in  the  propofition.  But  as  this  is  the 
yery  reverfe  o£  v/hat  is  intended,  a  negative  mark  is  added,  to 
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ffiow  that  this  union  does  not  here  tajic  plane.  The  negation, 
therefore,  by  dettroving  the  effect  of  the  copula,  changes  the 
very  nature  of  the  proportion,  infomuch,  that,  inttead  of 
binding  two  ideas  together,  it  denotes  their  feparation.  On 
the  contrary,  in  this  tentence,  The  man  who  departs  not  from 
an  upright  behaviour  is  behoved  of  God,  the  predicate  beloved  of 
God  is  evidently  affirmed  of  the  fubjed  an  upright  man  ;  fo 
that,  notwithftanding  the  negative  particle,  the  proportion  is 
ft  ill  affirmative.  The  re*  fon  is  plain  :  the  negation  here  aff'eds 
not  the  copula ;  but,  making  properly  a  part  of  the  fubjed, 
ferves,  with  other  terms  in  the  l’entence,  to  form  one  com¬ 
plex  idea,  of  which  the  predicate  beloved  of  God  is  diredly 
affirmed. 

'Chap.  III.  Of  Uriiverfal  and  Particular  Propofitions. 

I.  The  next  conquerable  divifion  of  proportions  is  into 
■univerfal  and  particular.  Our  ideas,  according  to  what  has 
been  already  obferved  in  the  Fir  ft  Part,  are  all  lingular  as  they 
enter  the  mind,  and  repvefent  individual  objects.  But  as  by 
abftradion  we  can  render  them  univerfal,  fo  as  to  comprehend 
a  whole  clafs  of  things,  and  fometimes  feveral  daffies  at  once  ; 
hence  the  terms  exprefling  thefe  ideas  mud  be  in  like  manner 
univerfal.  If  therefore  we  fuppofc  any -general  term  to  be¬ 
come  the  fubjed  of  a  proportion,  it  is  evident,  that  whatever 
is  affirmed  of  the  ah  If  rad  idea  belonging  to  that  term,  may¬ 
be  affirmed  of  all  the  individuals  to  which  that  idea  extends. 
Thus,  when  we  fay.  Men  are  mortal ;  we  confider  mortality, 
not  as  confined  to  ene  or  any  number  of  particular  men,  but 
as  what  may  he  affirmed  without  rtdriclion  of  the  whole 
fpecits.  By  this  means  the  propofition  becomes  as  general  as 
the  idea.  which  makes  the  fubjed  of  it  ;  and  indeed  derives 
its  imiverfality  entirely  from  that  idea,  being  mere  or  lefs  fo 
according  as  this  may  be  extended  to  more  or  fewer  indivi¬ 
duals.  But  it  is  further  to  be  obferved  of  thefe  general  terms, 
that  they  fometimes  enter  a  propofition  in  their  full  latitude, 
as  in  the  example  given  above  ;  and  fometimes  appear  with  a 
tr-aik  of  limitation.  In  this  lait  cafe  we  are  given  to  under- 
ftand,  that  the  predicate  agrees  not  to  the  whole  univerfal 
idea,  but  only  to  a  part  of  it  ;  as  in  the  propofition,  Seme 
men  are  wife;  for  here  wifdom  is  not  affirmed  of  every 
particular  man,  but  rellrained  to  a  few  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies. 

II.  Now  from  this  different  appearance  of  the  general  idea 
that  constitutes  the  fubjed  of  any  judgment,  arifes  the  divifion 
cf  proportions  into  univerfal  and  particular.  An  univerfal 
propofition  is  that  wherein  the  fubjed  is  fome  general  term 
taken  in  its  full  latitude  ;  infomuch  that  the  predicate  agrees 
to  all  the  individuals  comprehended  under  it,  if  it  denotes  a 
proper  fpecies ;  and  to  all  the  feveral  fpecies,  and  their  indi- 
vidua’s,  if  it  marks  an  idea  of  a  higher  order.  The  words 
all,  every ,  no,  none,  &e-  are  the  proper  figns  of  this  univerfa- 
lily  5  and  as  they  felaom  fail  to  accompany  general  truth?,  lo 
they  are  the  mbit  obvious  criterion  whereby  to  diftinguifh 
them,  add  animals  have  a  power  cf  beginning  tec  lien.  This  is 
an  univerfal  propofition  ;  as  we  know  from  the  word  all  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  fubjed  animals,  which  denotes  that  it  mutt  be 
taken  in  its  full  extent.  Hence  the  power  of  beginning  mo¬ 
tion  may  be  affirmed  of  all  tire  feveral  fpecies  of  animals. 

III.  A  particular  propofition  has  in  fike  maimer  force  ge¬ 
neral  term  for  its  fubjed  ;  but  with  a  mark  of  limitation  add¬ 
ed,  to  denote  that  the  predicate  agrees  only  to  fume  of  the 
individuals  comptehended  under  a  fpecies,  or  to  one  or  more 
of  the  fpecies  belonging  to  any  genus,  and  not  to  the  whole 
univerfal  idea.  This,  Some  Jlov.es  are  heavier  that  non  ;  Sonic 
mm  have  an  uncommon  fbare  oj'  prudence.  In  t'ac  lull  of  thele 
propofitions,  the  fubjed  fome  men  implies  only  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals,  comprehended  under  a  tingle  fpecies.  In 
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the  former,  where  the  fubjed  1*3  a  genus  that  extends  to  a 
great  variety  of  diflind  claffes,  fane  floras  may  not  only  imply 
any  number  of  particular  llones,  bat  alfo  feveral  whole  fpecies 
of  ftones,  inafmuch  as  there  may  be  not  a  few  with  the  pro¬ 
perty  there  deferibed.  Hence  we  fee  that  a  propofition  does 
not  ceale  to  be  particular  by  the  predicate’s  agreeing,  to  a 
whole  fpecies,  unlefs  that  fpecies,  fingly  and  diflindiy 
coolidered,  makes  alfo  the.  fubjed  of  which  we  affirm  or 
deny. 

IV.  There  is  ftil!  one  fpecies  of  propofitions  that  remain* 
to  be  deferibed,  and  which  the  more  deferves  our  notice,  as  it 
is  not  yet  agreed  among  logicians  to  which  of  the  two  claffes 
mentioned  above  they  ought  to  be  referred  ;  namely,  fmgular 
propofitions,  or  thofe  where  the  fubjed  is  an  individual.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  following  :  Sir  lfoac  Newton  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  fluxions;  This  look  contains  many  iff ul  truths.  What 
occafions  fome  difficulty  as  to  the  proper  rank  of  thefe  pro¬ 
pofitions  is,  that,  the  fuhjtd  being  taken  according  to  the 
whole  of  its  extension,  they  fometimes  have  the  fame  effed 
in  reafoning  as  univerfals.  But  if  it  be  confidered  that  they 
are  in  truth  the  moil  limited  kind  of  particular  propofitions, 
and  that  no  propofition  can  with  any  propriety  be  called  uni- 
verfal  but  where  the  fubjed  is  fome  univerfal  idea  ;  we  fliall 
not  be  long  in  determining  to  which  elafs  they  ought  t,o  be 
referred.  When  we  fay,  Some  bools  contain  ufeful  truths  ;  the 
propofition  is  particular,  becaufe  the  general  term  appears 
with  a  mark  of  rcltridion.  If  therefore  we  fay,  This  bool 
contains  ufful  truths  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  propofition  mult 
be  Hill  more  particular,  as  the  limitation  implied  in  the  word 
this  is  of  a  more  confined  nature  than  in  the  former  cafe. 

V.  We  fee,  therefore,  that  all  propofitions  are  either 
affirmative  or  negative ;  nor  is  it  lefs  evident,  that  in  both 
cafes  they  may  be  univerfal  or  particular.  Hence  arifes 
that  celebrated  fourfold  divifion  of  them  into  univerfal 
affirmative  and  univerfal  negative,  particular  affirmative  and 
particular  negative ,  which  comprehends  indeed  all  their  varie¬ 
ties.  The  ufe  of  this  method  of  diftinguifhing  them  will  ap¬ 
pear  more  fully  afterwards,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  reafon- 
iag  and  fyllogifm. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  Abfolute  and  Conditional  Propofitions. 

J.  Tut  objeds  about  which  we  are  chiefly  conveifant  la 
this  world,  are  all  of  a  nature  liable  to  change.  What  may¬ 
be  affiimed  of  them  at  one  time,  cannot  often  at  another;  and 
it  makes  no  fmall  part  of  our  knowledge  to  dillinguiffi  rightly 
thefe  variations,  and  trace  the  reafons  upon  which  they  de¬ 
pend.  For  it  is  obfervable,  that  am  id  ft  all  the  viciffitude  of 
nature,  fome  things  remain  conftant  and  invariable;  nor  even 
are  the  changes,  to  which  we  lee  otheis  liable,  effeded  but  in 
confequence  of  uniform  and  fteadv  laws,  which,  when  known, 
are  fulhcient  to  dired  ns  in  our  judgments  about  them.  Hence 
philufophers,  in  diftinguifhing  the  objeds  of  our  perception 
into  various  dalles,  have  been  very  careful  to  note,  that  fome 
properties  belong  effcntially  to  the  general  idea,  fo  as  not  to 
be  feparable  from  it  but  by  deftroyiug  its  very  nature  ;  while 
others  are  only  accidental,  and  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of 
it  in  different  circumftances.  Thus  folidity,  a  yellow  colour, 
and  great  weight,  are  confidered  as  dlential  qualities  of  gold; 
but  whether  it  fhall  exilt  as  an  uniform  conjoined  mafs,  is  not 
alike  neeeffary.  We  fee  that  by  a  proper  menftruum  it  may¬ 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  that  an  intenfe  heat  will 
bring  it  into  a  (late  of  fiifion. 

II.  From  this  diverfity  in  the  feveral  qualities  of  things 
arifts  a  confiderable  difference  as  to  the  manner  of  our  judging 
about  them.  For  all  fuch  properties  as  are  infeparable  from 
objeds  when  confidered  as  belonging  to  any  genus  or  fpecies, 
arc  affirmed  absolutely  and  without  referve  of  that  general 
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idea.  Thus  we  fay,  Gold  is  very  weighty  ',  A  Jlone  is  hard ; 
Animals  have  a  power  of  fief-motion.  But  in  the  cale  of  mutual 
or  accidental  qualities,  as  they  depend  upon  iome  other  con  li¬ 
beration  diftindf  from  t lie  general  idea  ;  that  alfo  mud  be 
taken  into  the  account,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  judge¬ 
ment.  Should  we  affirm,  for  inilance,  of  fome  Hones,  that  they 
are  very  fulceptible  of  a  rolling  motion  j  the  proportion,  while 
it  remains  in  this  general  form,  cannot  with  any  advantage  be 
introduced  into  our  r'eafonings.  An  aptnefs  to  receive  that 
mode  of  motion  flows  from  the  figure  of  the  itone  ;  which, 
as  it  may  vary  infinitely,  our  judgment  then  only  becomes 
applicable  and  determinate,  when  tire  particular  figure,  of 
which  volubility  is  a  confequence,  is  alfo  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count.  Let  us  then  bring  in  this  other  conli  derat  ion,  and  the 
propofition  will  run  as  follows  :  Stones  of  a  fipherical  form  are 
cafily  put  into  a  rolling  motion.  Here  we  fee  the  condition  upon 
which  the  predicate  is^affirmed,  and  therefore  know  in  what 
particular  cafes  the  propofition  may  be  applied. 

III.  This  confideration  of  propofitions  refpedting  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  predicate  is  affirmed  of  the  fubjedf  gives  rife 
to  the  divifion  of  them  into  aljolute  and  conditional.  Abfiolute 
propofitions  are  thofe  wherein  we  affirm  iome  property  infepa- 
rable  from  the  idea  of  the  fubjedf,  and  which  therefore  be. 
longs  to  it  in  ail  poffible  cafes  :  as,  God  is  infinitely  wife  ; 
Virtue  tends  to  the  ultimate  bappinefs  of  man.  But  where  tire 
predicate  is  not  neceffarily  connected  with  the  idea  of  the 
fubjedf,  unlefs  upon  ftjjne  confideration  diftindf  from  that  idea, 
there  the  propofition  is  called  conditional.  The  reafon  of  the 
name  is  taken  from  the  luppoficion  annexed,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  condition,  and  may  be  expretfed  as  Inch,  thus  : 
If  a  Jlone  is  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  it  will  contrail  fome 
degree  of  heat ;  If  a  rive  r  runs  in  a  very  declining  channel,  its 
rapidity  will  confnmtly  increafe. 

IV.  There  is  not  any  thing  of  greater  importance  in  pliilo- 
fophy  than  a  due  attention  to  this  divifion  of  propofitions. 
If  we  are  careful  never  to  affirm  things  abfolutely  but  where 
the  ideas  are  infeparably  conjoined  ;  and  if  in  our  other  judge¬ 
ments  we  dilfinctly  mark  the  conditions  which  determine  the 
predicate  to  belong  to  the  fubjedf  ;  we  {hall  be  the  lefs  liable 
to  millake  in  applying  general  truths  to  the  particular  con¬ 
cerns  of  human  life.  It  is  owing  to  the  exadt  oblervance  of 
this  rale  that  mathematicians  have  been  fo  happy  in  their 
difeoveries,  and  that  what  they  deinonftrate  of  magnitude  in 
general  may  be  applied  with  eafe  in  all  obvious  occurrences. 

V.  The  truth  of  it  is,  particular  propofitions  are  then 
known  to  be  true,  when  we  can  trace  their  connection  with 
univerfals  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  the  great  bufineis  of  fcience 
to  find  out  general  truths  that  may  be  applied  with  fafety  in 
all  obvious  inftances.  Now  the  great  advantage  ariftng  from 
determining  with  care  the  conditions  upon  which  one  idea 
may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  another  is  this  :  that  thereby 
particular  propofitions  really  become  univerfal,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  with  certainty  into  our  reafonings,  and  ferve  as  ftan- 
dards  to  conduct  and  regulate  our  judgments.  To  illuftrate 
this  by-  a  familiar  inilance  :  if  we  fay.  Some  water  alls  very 
forcibly  ;  the  propofition  is  particular  :  and  as  the  conditions 
on  which  this  forcible  adtion  depends  are  not  mentioned,  it  is 
as  yet  uncertain  in  what  cafes  it  may  be  applied.  Let  us  then 
fupply  thefe  conditions,  and  the  propofition  will  run  thus  : 
fiVater  conveyed  in  f  iff  (pent  quantity  along  a  Jteep  defeent  alls 
■very  forcibly.  Here  we  have  an  univerfal  judgment,  inafmuch 
as  the  predicate  forcible  all-ion  may  be  aferibed  to  all  water 
under  the  circumflances  mentioned.  Nor  is  it  lefs  evident 
that  the  propofition  in  this  new  form  is  of  eafy  application  > 
and  in  fadt  we  find  that  men  do  apply  it  in  inftances  where  the 
forcible  adtion  of  water  is  required  ;  as  in  corn-mills  and  ma¬ 
ny  othe*  works  of  art. 


C h  a r .  V.  Of  Shuttle  and  Compound  Propofitions. 

I.  Hi  thekto  we  have  treated  of  propofitions,  where  only 
two  ideas  are  compared  together.  Theie  are  in  the  general  called 
p.mple ;  becaufe,  having  but  one  fubjedf  and  one  predicate, 
they  are  the  eflfedt  of  a  fimple  judgment  that  admits  of  no 
lubdivilion.  But  if  it  fo  happens  thatTeveral  ideas  offer  them- 
felves  to  our  thoughts  at  once,  whereby  we  are  led  to  affirm  the 
lame  thing  of  different  objedts,  or  different  things  of-  the  fame 
objedt ;  the  propofitions  expretfing  thefe  judgments  are  called 
compound  j  becaufe  they  may  be  refolved  into  as  many  others 
as  there  are  lubjedts  or  predicates  in  the  whole  complex  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  mind.  Thus,  God  is  infinitely  wife  and  infi~ 
nitely  powerful.  Here  there  are  two  predicates,  infinite  wifdom 
and  inf  uite  power,  both  affirmed  of  the  fame  fubjedf ;  and 
accordingly  the  propofition  may  be  refolved  into  two  others, 
affirming  thefe  predicates  feverally.  In  like  manner  in  the 
propofition,  Neither  kings  nor  people  are  exempt  from  death ; 
the  predicate  is  denied  of  both  fubjedts,  and  may  therefore  be 
feparated  from  them  in  diitindf  propofitions.  Nor  is  it  lefs 
evident,  that  if  a  complex  judgment  confitls  of  l’everal  fubjedts 
and  predicates,  it  may  be  refolved  into  as  many  fimple  propo- 
litions  as  are  the  number  of  different  ideas  compared  together. 
Riches  and  honours  are  apt  to  elate  the  mind,  and  increafe  the 
number  of  our  defires.  In  this  judgment  there  are  two  fubjedts 
and  two  predicates,  and  it  is  at  the  lame  time  apparent,  that 
it  may  be  refolved  into  four  diftindf  propofitions.  Riches  are 
apt-  to  elate  the  mind.  Riches  are  apt  to  increafe  the  ninnher  of 
our  defires.  And  fo  of  honours. 

II.  Logicians  have  divided  thefe  compound  propofitions  into 
a  great  many  different  dalles  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  not  with 
a  due  regard  to  their  proper  definition.  Thus  conditionals ,  cau- 
fals ,  relatives,  &c.  are  mentioned  as  fo  many  diftindt  fpecieS 
of  this  kind,  though  in  fadt  they  are  no  more  than  fimple 
propofitions.  To  give  an  inftance  of  a  conditional  :  If  a  Jlone 
is  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  it  will  contract  fome  degree  of 
heat.  Here  we  have  but  one  fubjedf  and  one  predicate  ;  for 
the  complex  expreflion,  A  Jlone  espofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun , 
conltitutes  the  proper  fubjedf  of  this  propofition,  and  is  no 
more  than  one  determined  idea.  The  fame  thing  happens  in 
caufals.  Reboboam  was  unhappy  becaufe  be  followed  evil  ctu'n- 
fel.  There  is  here  an  appearance  of  two  propofitions  arifing 
from  the  complexity  of  the  expreffion ;  but  when  we  come  to 
confider  the  matter  more  nearly,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  but 
a  fingle  fubjedf  and  predicate.  The  purfuit  of  evil  counfel 
brought  mfiery  upon  Reboboam.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to 
render  a  propofition  compound,  that  the  fubjedf  and  predicate 
are  complex  notions,  requiring  fometimes  a  whole  fentence  to 
exprels  them  1  for  in  this  cafe  the  companion  is  ftill  confined 
to  two  ideas,  and  conltitutes  what  v/e  call  a  fimple  judgment. 
But  where  there  are  leveral  fubjedts  or  predicates,  or  both,  as 
the  affirmation  or  negation  may  be  alike  extended  to  them  all, 
the  propofition  expreffing  fuch  a  judgment  is  truly  a  colledtion 
of  as  many  fimple  ones  as  there  are  different  ideas  compared. 
Confining  ourfelves  therefore  to  this  more  ltridf  and  juft  notion 
of  compound  propofitions,  they  are  all  reducible  to  two  kinds, 
viz.  copulatives  and  disjundlives. 

III.  A  copulative  propofition  is,  where  the  fubjedts  and  pre¬ 
dicates  are  fo  linked  together,  that  they  may  be  all  feverally 
affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another.  Of  this  nature  are  the 
examples  of  compound  propofiti  ns  given  above.  Riches  and 
honours  are  apt  to  elate  the  mind,  and  increafe  the  number  of 
our  defires.  Neither  kings  nor  people  are  exempt  from  death. 
In  the  firth  of  thefe  the  two  predicates  may  be  affirmed  feve- 
rally  of  each  fubjedf,  whence  we  have  four  diftindf  propofitions. 
The  other  fu-r  nifties  an  example  of  the  negative  kind,  where 
the  fame  predicate,  being  disjoined  from  both  fubjedfs,  may 
be  alfo  denied  of  them  in  leparate  propofitions. 
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IV.  The  other  fpecies  of  compound  proportions  are  thofe 
called  disjunctives ;  in  which,  comparing  feveral  predicates 
with  the  fame  fubjert,  we  affirm  that  one  of  them  neceftarily 
belongs  to  it,  but  leave  the  particular  predicate  undetermined. 
If  any  one,  for  example,  fays,  This  world,  either  exifis  of  it- 
felf,  or  is  fbe  work  of  fome  all-wife  and  powerful  caufe,  it  is 
evident  that  one  of  the  two  predicates  mutt  belong  to  the 
world ;  but  as  the  propofition  determines  not  which,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  of  the  kind  we  call  disjunctive.  Such,  too,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  The  fun  either  moves  round  the  earth,  or  is  the  centre 
about  which  the  earth  revolves.  Friendjhip  finds  men  equal,  or 
makes  them  fo.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  proportions  of  this  clafs, 
fupporng  them  to  be  exart  ir^yoint  of  form,  that  upon  deter¬ 
mining  the  particular  predicate,  the  reft  are  of  courle  to  be 
removed ;  or  if  all  the  predicates  but  one  are  removed,  that 
one  neceftarily  takes  place.  Thus,  in  the  example  given  above, 
if  we  allow  the  world  to  be  the  work  of  fome  wife  and  pow¬ 
erful  caufe,  we  of  courfe  deny  it  to  be  felf-exiilent ;  or  if  we 
deny  it  to  bel'elf-exiftent,  we  mult  neceftarily  admit  that  it  was 
produced  by  fome  wife  and  powerful  caufe.  Now  this  particu¬ 
lar  manner  of  linking  the  predicates  together,  fo  that  the 
eftablifhing  one  difplaees  all  the  reft  ;  or  the  excluding  all  but 
one  neceftarily  eftablifties  that  one ;  cannot  otherwile  be  effert- 
ed  than  by  means  of  disjunctive  particles.  And  hence  it  is 
that  propofitions  of  this  clafs  take  their  names  from  thefe  par¬ 
ticles,  which  make  fo  necelfary  a  part  of  them,  and  indeed  coh- 
ftitute  their  very  nature  confidered  as  a  diftinrt  fpecies. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Divifion  of  rropofilions  into  Self-evident  and 

Demonfirable. 

I.  When  any  propofition  is  offered  to  the  view  of  the  mind, 
if  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expreffed  be  underftood  ;  upon  com¬ 
paring  the  ideas  together,  the  agreement  or  difagreement  af- 
ferted  is  either  immediately  perceived,  or  found  to  lie  beyond 
the  preterit  reach  of  the  underftanding.  In  the  firft  cafe  the 
propolition  is  faid  to  be  felf-e-vident,  and  admits  not  of  any 
proof,  becaufe  a  bare  attention  to  the  ideas  themfelves  produces 
full  convirtion  and  certainty ;  nor  is  it  poffible  to  call  in  any 
thing  more  evident  by  way  of  confirmation.  But  where  the 
connection  or  repugnance  comes  not  fo  readily  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  mind,  there  we  muft  have  recourle  to  reafoning  ; 
and  if  by  a  clear  leries  of  proofs  we  can  make  out  the  truth 
propoled,  infomuch  that  felt-evidence  (hall  accompany  every 
ftep  of  the  procedure,  we  are  then  able  to  demonftrate  what  we 
afTert,  and  the  propofition  itfelf  is  laid  to  be  demonfirable. 
When  we  affirm,  for  inftance,  that  it  is  impojfiblc  for  the  f  ine 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ;  whoever  underltands  the  terms  made 
ufe  of  perceives  at  firft  glance  the  truth  of  what  is  aflerted,  nor 
can  he  by  any  efforts  bring  himfelf  to  believe  the  contrary. 
I  he  propolition  therefore  is  f elf -evident,  and  fuch  that  it  is 
impoflible  by  reafoning  to  make  it  plainer;  becaufe  there  is 
no  truth  more  obvious  or  better  known,  from  which  as  a  con- 
fequence  it  may  be  deduced.  But  if  we  fay.  This  world  had 
a  beginning-,  the  alfertion  is  indeed  equally  true,  but  Ihines 
not  forth  with  the  fame  degree  of  evidence.  We  find  great 
difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  world  could  be  made  out  of 
nothing  ;  and  are  not  brought  to  a  free  and  full  content,  until 
by  reafoning  we  arrive  at  a  clear  view  of  the  abfurdity  involved 
in  the  contrary  fuppofition.  Hence  this  propofition  is  of  the 
kind  we  call  den. onftr able,  inalmuch  as  its  truth  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  perceived  by  the  mind,  but  yet  may  be  made  appear 
by  means  of  others  more  known  and  obvious,  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows  as  an  unavoidable  confequence. 

II.  From  what  has  been  laid,  it  appears,  that  reafoning  is 
employed  only  about  demonftrable  propofitions,  and  that  our 
intuitive  and  ielf-evident  perceptions  are  the  ultimate  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  it  refts. 


III.  Self-evident  propofitions  fnrnilh  the  firft  principles  of 
reafoning :  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  in  our  refearches  we  em¬ 
ploy  only  fueh  principles  as  have  this  chararter  of  felf-evidence, 
and  apply  them  according  to  the  rules  to  be  afterwards  ex¬ 
plained,  we  ftiall  be  in  no  danger  of  error  in  advancing  from  one 
difcovery  to  another.  For  this  we  may  appeal  to  the  writings 
of  the  mathematicians,  which  being  conducted  by  the  exprels 
model  here  mentioned,  are  an  inconleftable  proof  of  the  firrn- 
nefs  and  liability  of  human  knowledge,  when  built  upon  fo 
lure  a  foundation.  For  not  only  have  the  propofitions  of  this 
lcience  Hood  the  tell  qf  ages  ;  but  are  found  attended  with 
that  invincible  evidence,  as  forces  the  afl’ent  of  all  who  duly 
confider  the  proofs  upon  which  they  are  el'tablifhed.  Since  the 
mathematicians  are  univerfally  allowed  to  have  hit  upon  the 
right  method  of  arriving  at  unknown  truths,  fince  they  have 
been  the  happieft  in  the  choice  as  well  as  the  application  of 
their  principles,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  explain  here  their  me- 
thad  of  ftating  felf-evident  propofitions,  and  applying  them  to 
the  purpofes  of  deinonllration. 

IV.  Firft  then  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  have  been 
very  careful  in  afeertainirrg  their  ideas,  and  fixing  the  figni- 
fication  of  their  terms.  For  this  purpofe  they  begin  with  de¬ 
finitions,  in  wlych  the  meaning  of  their  words  is  fo  diftinrtly 
explained,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  an 
attentive  reader  the  very  fame  ideas  as  are  annexed  to  them  by 
the  writer.  And  indeed  the  clearnefs  and  irrefillible  evidence 
of  mathematical  knowledge  is  owing  to  nothing  fo  much  as 
this  care  in  laying  the  foundation.  Where  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  any  two  ideas  is  accurately  andjuftly  traced,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  for  another  to  comprehend  that  relation,  if  in  fet- 
ting  himfelf  to  difeover  it  he  brings  the  very  fame  ideas  into 
companion.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  affixes  to  his  words 
ideas  different  from  thofe  that  were  in  the  mibd  of  him  who 
firft  advanced  the  demonllration  ;  it  is  evident,  that  as  the 
fame  ideas  are  not  compared,  the  fame  relation  cannot  fublift, 
infomuch  that  a  propofition  will  be-rejerted  as  falfe,  which, 
had  the  terms  been  rightly  underftood,  muft  have  appeared 
inconteftably  true.  A  fquare,  for  inftance,  is  a  figure  bounded 
by  four  equal  right  lines,  joined  together  at  right  angles. 
Here  the  nature  of  the  angles  makes  no  Ids  a  part  of  the  idea 
than  the  equality  of  the  fides  ;  and  many  properties  demon- 
ilrated  of  the  fquare  flow  entirely  from  its  being  a  rertangu- 
lar  figure.  If  therefore  we  fuppofe  a  man,  who  has  formed 
a  partial  notion  of  a  fquare,  comprehending  only  the  equality 
of  its  fides,  without  regard  to  the  angles,  reading  fome  de- 
monllration  that  implies  alfo  this  latter  confideration  ;  it  is 
plain  he  would  rejert  it  as  not  univerfally  true,  inalmuch  as  it 
could  not  be  applied  where  the  fides  were  joined  together  at 
equal  angles.  For  this  lalt  figure,  anfwering  Hill  to  his  idea 
of  a  fquare,  would  be  yet  found  without  the  property  af- 
figned  to  it  in  the  propofition.  But  if  he  comes  afterwards  to 
corrert  his  notion,  and  render  his  idea  complete,  he  will  then 
readily  own  the  truth  and  juftnefs  of  the  demonllration, 

Y.  We  fee,  therefore,  that  nothing  contributes  fo-  much  to 
the  improvement  and  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  as  the 
having  determinate  ideas,  and  keeping  them  Heady  and  inva¬ 
riable  in  all  our  difeourfes  and  reafonings  about  them.  And 
on  this  account  it  is,  that  mathematicians,  as  was  before  ob- 
lerved,  always  begin  by  defining  their  terms,  and  diftinrtly 
unfolding  the  notions  they  are  intended  to  exprefs.  Hence, 
fuch  as  apply  themfelves  to  thefe  ftudies  have  exartly  the 
fame  views  of  things ;  and,  bringing  always  the  very'  fame 
ideas  into  comparifon,  readily  difeem  the  relations  between 
them.  It  is  likewife  of  importance,,  in  every  demonllration, 
to  exprefs  the  fame  idea  invariably  by  the  fame  word.  From 
this  prartice  mathematicians  never  deviate  ;  and  if  it  be  necef- 
fary  in  their  demoallrations,  where  the  reader’s  ccicprehenfio* 
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If  aided  by  a  diagram,  it  is  much  more  fo  in  all  reafonings 
about  moral  or  intellectual  truths,  where  the  ideas  cannot  be 
represented  by  a  diagram.  The  obfervation  of  this  rule  may 
fometimes  be  productive  of  ill-founding  periods  ;  but  when 
truth  is  the  object,  found  ought  to  be  defpifed. 

VI.  When  the  mathematicians  have  taken  this  firft  ftep, 
and  made  known  the  ideas  whofe  relations  they  intend  to  in- 
veftigate  ;  their  next  care  is  to  lay  down  fome  felt-evident 
truths,  which  may  ferve  as  a  foundation  for  their  future  rea¬ 
fonings.  And  here  indeed  they  proceed  with  remarkable  cir- 
cumfpedtion,  admitting  no  principles  but  what  flow  imme¬ 
diately  from  their  definitions,  and  necefi'arily  force  themfelves 
upon  a  mind  in  any  degree  attentive  to  its  ideas.  Thus  a  circle 
is  a  figure  formed  by  a  right  line  moving  round  fome  fixed 
point  in  the  fame  plane.  The  fixed  point  round  which  the 
line  is  fuppofed  to  move,  and  where  one  of  its  extremities  ter¬ 
minates,  is  called  the  centre  of  the.  circle.  The  other  extre¬ 
mity,  which  is  conceived  to  be  carried  round  until  it  returns 
to  the  point  whence  it  firft  let  out,  deferibes  a  curve  running 
into  itlelf,  and  termed  the  circumference.  All  right  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  are  called  radii. 
From  thefe  definitions  compared,  geometricians  derive  this 
felf-evid  nt  truth  j  that  the  radii  of  the  fame  circle  are  all  equal 
to  cm  another. 

VIT.  We  now  obferve,  that  in  all  propofitions  we  either  af¬ 
firm  or  deny  fome  property  of  the  idea  that  conflitutes  the 
fubjeit  of  our  judgment,  or  we  maintain  that  fometbmg  may 
be  done  or  efteCted.  The  firft  fort  are  calle.  Speculative  pro- 
pofition's,  as  in  the  example  mentioned  above,  the  radii  of  die 
fame  circle  arc  a  l  equal  to  one  another.  The  others  are  called 
practical,  for  a  realon  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned  :  thus,  that 
a  r  ght  line  may  be  drawn  from  one  point  to  another  is  a 
practical  propofition;  inafmuch  as  it  expreftes  that  fomething 
may  be  done. 

VIII.  From  this  two-fold  confideration  of  propofitions  aril es 
the  twofold  divifion  of  mathematical  principles  into  axioms 
and  poftulates.  Bv  an  axiom  they  underftand  any  felf-evident 
fpeculative  truth  ;  as,  That  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts  : 
That  things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one 
another.  But  a  felf-evident  practical  propofition  is  what  they 
call  3  pofulat.e.  Such  are  thole  of  Euclid  ;  that  a  finite  right 
line  may  be  continued  directly  forwards  ;  that  a  circle  may  be  de- 
ferihed  about  any  centre  wit':  any  dijlance.  And  here  we  are  to 
obfer-.e,  that  as  in  an  axiom  the  agreement  or  difagreement. 
between  the  fubjeCt  and  predicate  nuift  come  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  infpeCtion  of  the  mind  ;  fo  in  a  poftulate,  not  only 
the  potability  of  the  thing  afferted  muft  be  evident  at  firft 
view,  but  alfo  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  effected.  For 
where  this  manner  is  not  of  itlelf  apparent,  the  propofition 

Part  III.  Of  R 

Chap.  I.  Of  Reafoning  in  general,  and  the  Parts  of  which  it 

covfijls, 

often  happens  in  comparing  ideas  together,  that  their 
agreement  or  difagreement  cannot  be  difeerned  at  fill!  view, 
efpec rally  if  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  an  ex¬ 
act  application  one  to  another.  When,  for  in  fiance,  we 
compare  two  figures  of  a  different  make,  in  order  to  judge  of 
their  equality  or  inequality,  it  is  plain,  that  by  barely' con- 
fiderihg  the  figures  themfelves,  we  cannot  arrive  at  an  exaft 
determination;  becaufe,  by  reafon  of  their  difagreeing  forms, 
it  is  impoffible  fo  to  put  them  together,  as  that  their  feveral 
parts  {hall  mutually  coincide.  Here  then  it  becomes  necef- 
favy  to  look  out  lor  fome  third  idea  that  will  admit  of  fuch 


comes  under  the  notion  of  the  demonftrable  kind,  and  li 
treated  as  fuch  by  geometrical  writers.  Thus,  to  draw  a 
right  line  from  one  point  to  another ,  is  affnmea  by  Euclid  as  a 
poftulate,  becaufe  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  fo  obvious,  as  to 
require  no  previous  teaching.  But  then  it  is  not  equally  evi¬ 
dent,  how  we  are  to  conftruCt  an  equilateral  triangle.  For 
this  reafon  he  advances  it  as  a  demonftrable  propofition,  lays 
down  rules  for  the  exa£t  performance,  and  at  the  fame  time 
proves,  that  if  thefe  rules  are  followed,  the  figure  will  be 
juftly  deferibed. 

IX.  This  leads  us  to  take  notice,  that  as  felf-evident  truths, 
are  diflinguiflied  into  different  kinds,  according  as  they  are 
fpeculative  or  practical  ;  fo  is  it  alfo  with  demonftrable  pro¬ 
pofitions.  A  demonftrable  -fpeculative  propofition  is  by  ma¬ 
thematicians  called  a  theorem.  Such  is  the  famous  47th  pro¬ 
pofition  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Elements,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Pythagoric  theorem ,  from  its  fuppofed  inventor  Pytha¬ 
goras,  viz.  “  that  in  every  right-angled  triangle,  the  fquare 
deferibed  upon  the  fide  fubtending  the  right-angle  is  equal  to 
both  the  fquares  deferibed  upon  the  lides  containing  the  right- 
angle.’  On  tli e  other  hand,  a  demonftrable  practical  propo¬ 
fition  is  called  a  problem  ;  as  where  Euclid  teaches  us  to  de- 
feribe  a  fquare  upon  a  given  right-line. 

X.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that,  befides  the  four 
kinds  of  propofitions  already  mentioned,  mathematicians  have 
alfo  a  fifth,  known  by  the  name  of  corollaries.  Thefe  are 
ufually  fubjoined  to  theorems  or  problems,  and  differ  from- 
them  only  in  this,;  that  they  flow  from  what  is  there  demon- 
ftrated  in  fo  obvious  a  manner  as  to  difeover  their  dependence 
upon  the  propofition  whence  they  are  deduced,  almoft  as 
foon  as  propofed.  Thus  Euclid  having  demonftrated,  “  that 
in  every  right-lined  triangle  all  the  three  angles  taken  toge-; 
ther  are  equal  to  two  right-angles  adds  by  way  of  corol¬ 
lary,  “  that  all  the  three  angles  of  any  one  triangle  taken  to¬ 
gether  are  equal  to  all  the  three  angles  of  any  other  triangle 
taken  together:’’  which  is  evident  at  firll  fight;  becaufe  in 
all  cafes  they  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  and  things  equal  to 
011c  and  the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 

XL  The  fcholia  of  mathematicians  are  indifferently  annexed 
to  definitions,  propofitions,  or  corollaries  ;  and  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofes  as  annotations  upon  a  claflic  author.  For  in 
them  occa bon  is  taken  to  explain  whatever  may  appear  intri¬ 
cate  and  cbfcure  in  a  train  of  reafoning  ;  to  anfwer  objections  j 
to  teach  the  application  and  ufes  of  propofitions  ;  to  lay  open 
the  original  and  hiilory  of  the  feveral  difeoveries  made  in  the 
fcience  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  acquaint  us  with  all  fuch  parti¬ 
culars  as  deferveto  be  known,  whether  confidered  as  points  of 
enriofity  or  profit. 


EASONING. 

an  application  as  the  prefent  cafe  requires  ;  wherein  if  we  Suc¬ 
ceed,  all  difficulties  vanifh,  and  the  relation  we  are  in  quell 
of  may  be  i  raced  with  eafe.  Thus  right-lined  figures  are  all 
reduced  to  fquares,  by  means  of  which  we  can  meafure  their 
areas,  and  determine  exactly  their  agreement  or  difagreement 
in  point  of  magnitude. 

But  how  can  any  third  idea  ferve  to  difeover  a  relation 
between  two  others  ?  The  anfwer  is,  By  being  compared  fe- 
verally  with  thefe  others  ;  for  fuch  a  eomparifon  enables  us  to 
fee  how  far  the  ideas  with  which  this  third  is  compared  are 
connected  or  disjoined  between  themfelves.  In  the  example 
mentioned  above  of  two  right-lined  figures,  if  we  compare 
each  of  them  with  fome  fquare  whofe  area  is  known,  and  find 
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the  one  exaftly  equal  to  it,  and  the  other  lefs  by  a  fquare 
inch,  we  immediately  conclude  that  the  area  of  the  firft  figure 
is  a  fquare  inch  greater  than  that  of  the  fecond.  This  man¬ 
ner  of  determining  the  relation  between  any  two  ideas,  by  the 
intervention  of  fome  third  with  which  they  may  be  compared, 
is  that  which  we  call  reafoning  ;  and  is  indeed  the  chief  inftru- 
ment  by  which  we  pulh  on  our  difcoveries,  and  enlarge  our 
knowledge.  The  great  art  lies  in  finding  out  fuch  interme¬ 
diate  ideas,  as.,  when  compared  with  the  others  in  the  quef- 
tion,  will  furnith  evident  and  known  truths  ;  becaufe,  as  will 
afterwards  appear,  it  is  only  by  means  of  them  that  we  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  what  is  hidden  and  remote. 

III.  Hence  it  appears,  that  every  aft  of  reafoning  necef- 
farily  includes  three  diftin'ft  judgments;  turn  wherein  the 
ideas  whofe  relation  we  want  to  difcover  are  feverally  compared 
with -the  middle  idea,  and  a  third  wherein  they  are  themfelvcs 
connefted  or  disjoined,  according  to  the  refult  of  that  com- 
parifon.  Now,  as  in  the  fecond  part  of  logic  our  judgments, 
when  put  into  words,  were  called  propofitions,  fo  here  in  the 
third  part  the  expreffions  of  our  reafonings  are  termed  fyllo- 
gfins.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  as  every  aft  of  reafoning 
implies  three  feveral  judgments,  fo  every  fyllogifm  mull  in¬ 
clude  three  diltinft  propofitions.  When  a  reafoning  is  thus 
pul  into  words,  and  appears  in  form  of  a  fyllogifm,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  idea  made  ufe  of,  to  difcover  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  we  fearch  for,  is  called  the  middle  term  ;  and  the 
two  ideas  themfelves,  with  which  this  third  is  compared,  go 
by  the  name  of  the  extremes. 

IV.  But  as  thefe  things  are  bell  illuftratcd  by  examples, 
let  us,  for  inftance,  fet  ourfelves  to  inquire  whether  men  are 
accountable  for  their  aftions.  As  the  relation  between  the  ideas 
of  man  and  aceountablenefs  comes  not  within  the  immediate 
view  of  the  mind,  our  full  care  mull  be  to  find  out  fome  third 
idea  that  will  enable  us  the  more  eafily  to  difcover  and  trace 
it.  A  very  fmall  meafure  of  reflection  is  fufficient  to  inform 
us,  that  no  creature  can  be  accountable  for  his  aftions,  unlefs 
we  fuppofe  him  capable  of  diflinguilhing  the  good  from  the 
bad;  that  is,  unlefs  we  luppofe  him  poffeffed  of  reafon. 
Nor  is  this  alone  fufficient.  For  what  would  it  avail  him 
to  know  good  from  bad  aftions,  if  he  had  no  freedom  of 
choice,  nor  could  avoid  the  one  and  purfue  the  other  ?  Hence 
it  becomes  neceffary  to  take  in  both  confiderations  in  the 
prefent  cafe.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  equally  apparent,  that 
wherever  there  is  this  ability  of  diflinguilhing  good  from 
bad  aftions,  and  of  purfuing  the  one  and  avoiding  the  other, 
there  alfo  a  creature  is  accountable.  We  have  then  got 
a  third  idea,  with  which  aceountablenefs  is  infeparably  con¬ 
nected,  viz.  reafon  and  liberty  ;  which  are  here  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  making  up  one  complex  conception.  Let  11s 
now  take  this  middle  idea,  and  compare  it  with  the  other 
term  in  the  queition,  viz.  man,  anti  we  all  know  by  expe¬ 
rience  that  it  may  be  affirmed  of  him.  Having  thus  by 
means  of  the  intermediate  idea  formed  two  feveral  judg¬ 
ments,  viz.  that  man  is  pojftjfed  of  reafon  and  liberty  ;  and 
that  reafon  and  liberty  imply  account ablencfs ;  a  third  ob- 
vioufly  and  neceffiuily  follows,  viz.  that  man  is  accountable 
for  his  aftions.  Here  then  we  have  a  complete  aft  of  rea¬ 
foning,  in  which,  according  to  what  has  been  already  ob~ 
ferved,  there  are  three  dillinft  judgments;  two  that  may 
be  (i y led  previous,  inafmuch  as  they  lead  to  the  other,  and 
arife  from  comparing  the  middle  idea  with  the  two  ideas  in 
the  queition  :  the  third  is  a  confequence  of  thele  previous 
afts,  and  flows  from  combining  the  extieme  ideas  between 
themfelvcs.  If  now  we  put  this  reafoning  into  worJs,  it  exhi¬ 
bits  what  logicians  term  a  fyllogifm  ;  and,  when  propoied 
ia  due  form,  runs  thus  : 
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“  Every  creature  poffefTed  of  reafon  and  liberty  is  account¬ 
able  for  his  aftions. 

“  Man  is  a  creature  poffeffed  of  reafon  and  liberty ;  There¬ 
fore  man  is  accountable  for  his  aftions." 

V.  In  this  fyllogifm  we  may  obferve,  that  there  are  three 
feveral  propofitions  expreffing  the  three  judgments  implied  in 
the  aft  of  reafoning  ;  and  fo  difpofed,  as  to  reprefent  diltinftly 
what  palfes  within  the  mind  in  tracing  the  more  dillant  re¬ 
lations  of  its  ideas.  1  he  two  firft  propofitions  anfwer  the  two 
previous  judgments  in  reafoning,  and  are  called  the  premifes, 
becaufe  they  are  placed  before  the  other.  The  third  is  termed 
the  condition,  as  being  gained  in  confequence  of  what  was 
afferted  in  the  premifes.  We  are  alfo  to  remember,  that  the 
terms  expreffing  the  two  ideas  whofe  relations  we  enquire 
after,  as  here  man  and  aceountablenefs,  are  in  general  called  the 
extremes  ;  and  that  the  intermediate  idea,  by  means  of  which 
the  relation  is  traced,  viz.  a  creature  poffeffed  of  reafon  and, li¬ 
berty,  takes  the  name  of  the  middle  term.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  by  the  premifes  of  a  fyllogifm  we  are  always  to  undertland 
the  two  propofitions  where  the  middle  term  is  feverally  com¬ 
pared  with  the  extremes ;  for  thefe  conftitute  the  previous 
judgments,  whence  the  truth  we  are  in  quell  of  is  by  reafoning 
deduced.  The  conehifion  is  that  other  proportion,  in  which 
the  extremes  themfelves  are  joined  or  feparated  agreeably  to 
what  appears  upon  the  above  comparifon, 

VI.  The  conclufion  is  made  up  of  the  extreme  terms  of  the 
fyllogifm  :  and  the  extreme,  which  ferves  as  the  predicate  of 
the  conclufion,  goes  by  the  name  of  the  major  term  :  the  other 
extreme,  which  makes  the  fubjeft  in  the  fame  propofition,  is 
called  the  minor  term.  From  this  dillinftion  of  the  extremes 
arifesalfo  a  dillinftion  between  the  premifes,  where  thefe  ex¬ 
tremes  are  feverally  compared  with  the  middle  term.  That 
propofition  which  compares  the  greater  extreme,  or  the  predi¬ 
cate  of  the  conclufion,  with  the  middle  term,  is  called  the 
major  propofition  :  the  other,  wherein  the  fame  middle  term  is 
compared  with  the  fubjeft  of  the  conclufion  or  lelTer  extreme, 
is  called  the  minor  propofition.  All  this  is  obvious  from  the 
fyllogifm  already  given,  where  the  conclufion  is,  Man  is  ac¬ 
countable  for  his  a8ions.  For  here  the  predicate  accountable 
for  his  aBions,  being  connefted  with  the  middle  term  iu 
the  firft  of  the  two  premifes,  every  creature  poffeffed  of  rea¬ 
fon  and  liberty  is  accountable  for  his  aftions,  gives  what  we  call 

the  major  propofition.  In  the  fecond  ot  the  premifes,  man  is  a 
creature  pojfejj'ed  of  reafon  and  liberty ,  we  find  the  leffer  ex¬ 
treme,  or  iubjeft  of  the  conclufion,  viz  .man,  connefted  with 
the  fame  middle  term,  whence  it  is  known  to  be  the  minor 
propofition.  When  a  fyllogifm  is  propofed  in  due  form,  the 
major  propofition  is  always  placed  firft,  the  minor  next,  and 
the  conclufion  lalt. 

VII.  Thefe  things  premifed,  we  may  in  the  general  define 
reafoning  to  be  an  aft  or  operation  of  the  mind,  deduping  fome 
unknown  propofition  from  other  previous  ones  that  are  evident 
and  known.  Thefe  previous  propofitions,  in  a  fi tuple  aft  of 
reafoning,  are  only  two  in  number;  and  it  is  always  required 
that  they  be  of  themfelves  apparent  to  the  underllanding,  in- 
fomuch  that  we  alfent  to  and  perceive  the  truth  of  them  as  f<?on 
as  propoied.  In  the  fyllogifm  given  above,  the  premifes  are 
fuppofed  to  be  felf-evident  truths;  otherwife  the  conclufion 
could  not  be  inferred  by  a  fingle  aft  of  reafoning.  If,  for  in- 
llance,  in  the  major,  every  creature  pqjjeffed  of  reafon  and 
liberty  is  accountable  for  bis  aftions ,  the  conneftion  between  the 
fubjeft  and  predicate  could  not  be  perceived  by  a  bare  attention 
to  the  ideas  themfelves  ;  it  is  evident  that  this  propofition  would 
no  lefs  require  a  proof  than  the  conclufion  deduced  from  it. 
In  this  cafe  a  new  middle  term  mull  be  fought  for,  to  trace  the 
connection  here  fuppofed  ;  and  this  of  courfe  furnishes  another 
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fyllogifm,  by  which  having  eftablifhed  the  propofition  in  quef- 
tion,  we  are  then,  and  not  before,  at  liberty  to  ufe  it  in  any 
fucceeding  train  of  reafoning.  And  fhould  it  fo  happen,  that 
in  this  fecond  effay  there  was  ftill  fome  previous  propofition 
whofe  truth  did  not  appear  at  firft  fight,  we  mull  then  have  re- 
courfe  to  a  third  fyllogifm,  in  order  to  lay  open  that  truth  to 
the  mind:  becaufe,  fo  long  as  the  premifes  remain  uncertain, 
the  eonclufion  built  upon  them  muft  be  fo  too.  When,  by  con¬ 
ducing  our  thoughts  in  this  manner,  we  at  laft  arrive  at  fome 
fyllogifm  where  the  previous  propofitions  are  intuitive  truths; 
the  mind  then  refts  in  full  fecurity,  as  perceiving  that  the  feveral 
conclufions  it  has  paffed  through  Hand  upon  the  immoveable 
foundation  of  felf- evidence,  and  when  traced  to  their  fource 
terminate  in  it. 

VIII.  We  fee,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  infer  a  eonclufion 
by  a  tingle  ad  of  reafoning,  the  premifes  muft  be  intuitive  pro¬ 
pofitions.  Where  they  are  not,  previous  fyllogifms  are  re¬ 
quired;  in  which  cafe  reafoning  becomes  a  complicated  ad, 
taking  in  a  variety  of  fuccellive  fteps.  This  frequently  happens 
in  tracing  the  more  remote  relation  of  our  ideas;  where,  many 
middle  terms  being  called  in,  the  eonclufion  cannot  be  made 
out  but  in  confequence  of  a  feries  of  fyllogifms  following  one 
another  in  train.  But  although  in  this  concatenation  of  pro¬ 
pofitions,  thofe  that  form  the  premifes  of  the  laft  fyllogifm  are 
often  confiderably  removed  from  felf-evidence  ;  yet  if  we  trace 
the  reafoning  backwards,  we  fhall  find  them  the  conclufions 
of  previous  fyllogifms,  whofe  premifes  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  intuition  in  proportion  as  we  advance,  and  are  found 
at  laft  to  terminate  in  it.  And  if,  after  having  thus  unravelled 
a  demonftration,  we  take  it  the  contrary  way ;  and  obferve 
how  the  mind,  fetting  out  with  intuitive  perceptions,  couples 
them  together  to  form  a  eonclufion  :  how,  by  introducing  this 
eonclufion  into  another  fyllogifm,  it  ftill  advances  one  ftep 
•farther;  and  fo  proceeds,  making  every  new  difeovery  fubfervi- 
*nt  to  its  future  progrefs;  we  fhall  then  perceive  clearly,  that 
■reafoning,  in  the  higheft  fenfe  of  that  faculty,  is  no  more  than 
an  orderly  combination  of  thofe  fimple  adds  which  we  have 
already  fo  fully  explained. 

IX.  Thus  we  fee,  that  reafoning,  beginning  with  firft  prin¬ 
ciples,  rifes  gradually  from  one  judgement  to  another,  and 
conneds  them  in  inch  manner,  that  every  ftage  of  the  pro- 
greifion  brings  intuitive  certainty  along  with  it.  And  now  at 
length  we  may  clearly  underhand  the  definition  given  above  of 
this  diftinguifhing  faculty  of  the  human  mind.  Reafon,  we 
have  faid,  is  the  ability  of  deducing  unknown  truths  from  prin¬ 
ciples  or  propofitions  that  are  already  known.  This  evidently 
appears  by  the  foregoing  account,  where  we  fee  that  no  pro¬ 
pofition  is  admitted  into  a  lyllogifm,  to  ferve  as  one  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  judgments  on  which  the  eonclufion  relts,  unlefs  it  is  itfelf 
a  known  and  eftablifhed  truth,  whofe  connection  with  felf- 
evident  principles  has  been  already  traced. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Reafoning :  and frf,  of  that 

by  zuhicb  zve  determine  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Things. 

I.  All  the  aims  of  human  reafon  may  in  the  general  be  re¬ 

duced  to  thefe  two:  1.  To  rank  things  under  thofe  univerfal 
ideas  to  which  they  truly  belong;  and,  2.  To  aferibe  to  them 
their  feveral  attributes  and  properties  in  confequence  of  that 
Attribution .  , 

II.  One  great  aim  of  human  reafon  is  to  determine  the 
genera  and  fpeeies  of  things.  We  have  l'een  in  the  firft  part  of 
this  treatife,  how  the  mind  proceeds  in  framing  general  ideas. 
'We  have  alfo  feen  in  the  fecond  part,  how  by  means  of  thefe  ge¬ 
neral  ideas  we  come  bjr  univerfal  propofitions.  Now  as  in  thefe 
•univerfal  propofitions  we  affirm  fome  property  of  a  genus  or 

'  fpeeies,  it  is  plain  tha-t  we  cannot  apply  this  property  to  parti¬ 


cular  objeds  till  we  have  firft  determined  whether  they  are  com¬ 
prehended  under  that  general  idea  of  which  the  property  is 
affirmed.  Thus  there  are  certain  properties  belonging  to  all 
even  numbers,  which  neverthelefs  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
particular  number,  until  we  have  firft  difcovered  it  to  be  of 
the  fpeeies  expreffed  by  that  natural  name.  Hence  leafoning 
begins  with  referring  things  to  their  feveral  divifions  and 
dalles  in  the  fcale  of  our  ideas;  and  as  thefe  divifions  are  all 
diftinguifhed  by  particular  names,  we  hereby  learn  to  apply  the 
terms  expreffing  general  conceptions  to  fuch  particular  objeds 
as  come  under  our  immediate  oblervation. 

III.  Now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  thefe  conclufions,  by  which 
the  feveral  objeds  of  perception  are  brought  under  general 
names,  two  things  are  manifeftly  neceffary.  Firft,  that  we  take 
a  view  of  the  idea  itfelf  denoted  by  that  general  name,  and 
carefully  attend  to  the  diftinguifhing  marks  which  ferve  to 
charaderize  it.  Secondly,  that  we  compare  this  idea  with  the 
object  under  confideration,  obferving  diligently  wherein  they 
agree  or  differ.  If  the  idea  is  found  to  correfpond  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  objed,  we  then  without  hefitation  apply  the  general 
name  ;  but  if  no  fuch  correfpondence  intervenes,  the  eonclufion 
muft  neceffarily  take  a  contrary  turn.  Let  us,  for  inftance, 
take  the  number  eight,  and  confider  by  what  fteps  vve  are  led  to 
pronounce  it  an  even  number.  Firft  then,  we  call  to  mind  the 
idea  fignified  by  the  exprellion  an  even  number,  viz.  that  it  is  a 
number  divifible  into  two  equal  parts.  We  then  compare  this 
idea  with  the  number  eight,  and,  finding  them  manifeftly  to 
agree,  fee  at  once  the  necellity  of  admitting  the  eonclufion.  Thefe 
feveral  judgments  therefore  transferred  into  language,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm,  appear  thus  : 

“  Every  number  that  may  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  is 
“  an  even  number  : 

“  The  number  eight  may  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  ; 

“  Therefore  the  number  eight  is  an  even  number.” 

IV.  Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  where  the  general  idea, 
to  which  particular  objeds  are  referred,  is  very  familiar  to  the 
mind,  and  frequently  in  view  ;  this  reference,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  general  name,  feem  to  be  made  without  any  ap¬ 
paratus  of  reafoning.  When  we  fee  a  horfe  in  the  fields,  or  a 
dog  in  the  llreet,  we  readily  apply  the  name  of  the  fpeeies; 
habit,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  general  idea,  fug- 
gelling  it  inftantaneoufly  to  the  mind.  We  are  not  however  to 
imagine  on  this  account  that  the  underftanding  departs  from 
the  ufual  rules  of  juft  thinking.  A  frequent  repetition  of  ads 
begets  a  habit ;  and  habits  are  attended  with  a  certain  prompt- 
nefs  of  execution,  that  prevents  our  obferving  the  feveral  fteps 
and  gradations  by  which  any  courfe  of  adion  is  accomplilhed. 
But  in  other  intlances,  where  we  judge  not  by  precontraded 
habits,  as  when  the  general  idea  is  very  complex,  or  lefs  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  mind,  we  always  proeeed  according  to  the  form  of 
reafoning  eftablifhed  above.  A  goldfmith,  for  inftance,  who  is 
in  doubt  as  to  any  piece  of  metal,  whether  it  be  of  the  fpeeies 
called  gold,  firft  examines  its  properties,  and  then  comparing 
them  with  the  general  idea  fignified  by  that  name,  if  he  finds 
a  perfed  correfpondence,  no  longer  hefitates  under  what  clafs 
of  metals  to  rank  it. 

V.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  our  refearches  here,  becaufe 
in  appearance  bounded  to  the  impofing  of  general  names  upon 
particular  objeds,  are  therefore  trivial  and  of  little  confequence. 
Some  of  the  moft  confiderable  debates  among  mankind,  and 
fuch  too  as  nearly  regard  their  lives,  intereft,  and  happinels,  turn 
wholly  upon  this  article.  Is  it  not  the  chief  employment  of 
our  feveral  courts  of  judicature  to  determine  in  particular  in- 
ftances,  what  is  law,  judice,  and  equity  ?  Of  what  importance 
is  it  in  many  cafes  to  decide  aright  whether  an  adion  ffiall  be 
termed  murder  or  manjlaugbter  ?  We  fee  then  that  no  Ids  than 
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tlie  lives  and  fortunes  of  wen  depend  often  upon  thefe  decifions. 
1'he  reafon  is  plain.  Actions,  when  once  referred  to  a  general 
idea,  draw  after  them  all  that  may  be  affirmed  of  that  idea  ; 
intbmuch  that  the  determining  the  fpecies  of  actions  is  all  one 
with  determining  what  proportion  of  praife  or  difpraife,  Com¬ 
mendation  or  blame,  hfe.  ought  to  follow  them.  For  as  it  is 
allowed  that  murder  deferves  death;  by  bringing  any  particular 
action  under  the  head  of  murder,  we  of  courle  decide  the 
punifhment  due  to  it. 

VI.  But  the  great  importance  of  this  branch  of  reafoning, 
and  the  neceffity  of  care  and  circumfpeCtion  in  referring  parti¬ 
cular  objects  to  general  ideas,  is  ftill  farther  evident  from  the 
practice  of  the  mathematicians.  Every  one  who  has  read  Euclid 
knows,  that  he  frequently  requires  us  to  draw  lines  through 
certain  points,  and  according  to  fuch  and  fuch  directions.  The 
figures  thence  refulting  are  often  fquares,  parallelograms,  or 
rectangles.  Yet  Euclid  never  fuppofes  this  from  their  bare 
appearance,  but  always  demonftrates  it  upon  the  ftriCteft  princi¬ 
ples  of  geometry.  Nor  is  the  method  he  takes  in  any  thing 
different  from  that  defcribed  above.  Thus,  forinllance,  having 
defined  a  fquare  to  be  a  figure  bounded  by  four  equal  fides  join¬ 
ed  together  at  right  angles ;  when  luch  a  figure  arifes  in  any 
conltruCtion  previous  to  the  demonttration  of  a  proportion,  yet 
he  never  calls  it  by  that  name  until  he  has  fhown  that  its  fides 
are  equal,  and  all  its  angles  right  ones.  Now  this  is  apparent¬ 
ly  the  fame  form  of  reafoning  we  have  before  exhibited  in 
proving  eight  to  be  an  even  number. 

VII.  Having  thus  explained  the  rules  by  which  we  are  to 
conduCf  ourfelves  in  ranking  particular  objeCts  under  general 
ideas,  and  fhown  their  conformity  to  the  praCtice  and  manner 
of  the  mathematicians;  it  remains  only  to  obferve,  that  the  true 
way  of  rendering  this  part  of  knowledge  both  eafy  and  certain, 
Is,  by  habituating  ourfelves  to  clear  and  determinate  ideas,  and 
keeping  them  fteadily  annexed  to  their  refpeCtive  names.  For, 
as  all  our  aim  is  to  apply  general  words  aright,  if  thefe  words 
Hand  for  invariable  ideas  that  are  perfcClly  known  to  the  mind, 
and  can  be  readily  ditlinguifhed  upon  occafion,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  miftake  or  error  in  our  reafonings.  Let  us  fup- 
pofethat,  by  examining  any  objeCt,  and  carrying  our  attention 
fucceffivcly  from  one  part  to  another,  we  have  acquainted  our¬ 
felves  with  the  feveral  particulars  oblervable  in  it.  If  among 
thefe  we  find  fuch  as  conltitute  fome  general  idea,  framed  and 
fettled  before  hand  by  the  underftanding,  and  ditlinguifhed  by 
a  particular  name,  the  refemblance  thus  known  and  perceived 
necelfarily  determines  the  tpecies  of  the  objeCt,  and  thereby 
gives  it  a  right  to  the  name  by  which  that  fpecies  is  called. 
Thus  four  equal  fides  joined  together  at  right  angles,  make  up 
the  notion  of  a  fquare.  As  this  is  a  fixed  and  invariable  idea, 
without  which  the  general  name  cannot  be  applied  ;  we  never 
call  any  particular  figure  a  fquare  until  it  appears  to  have  thele 
feveral  conditions ;  and  contrarily,  wherever  a  figure  is  found 
with  thefe  conditions,  it  necelfarily  takes  the  name  of  a  fquare. 
The  fame  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  our  other  reafonings  of 
this  kind,  where  nothing  can  create  any  difficulty  but  the  want 
of  fettled  ideas.  If,  for  inftance,  we  have  not  determined  with¬ 
in  ourfelves  the  precife  notion  denoted  by  the  word  man/laughter, 
it  will  be  impollible  for  us  to  decide  whether  any  particular 
aCtion  ought  to  bear  that  name  :  becaufe,  however  nicely  we 
examine  the  aCtion  itfelf,  yet,  being  ltrangers  to  the  general 
idea  with  which  it  is  to  be  compared,  we  are  utterly  unable 
to  judge  of  tbeir  agreement  or  difagreement.  But  if  we  take 
care  to  remove  this  obtlacle,  and  diftinCtly  trace  the  two  ideas 
under  confideration,  all  difficulties  vaniffi,  and  the  refolution 
becomes  both  eafy  and  certain. 

VIII.  Thus  we  fee  of  what  importance  it  is  towards  the  im¬ 
provement  and  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  that  we  ac- 
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cuftom  ourfelve3  to  clear  and  determinate  ideas,  and  a  fteady 
application  of  words. 

Chap.  III.  Of  Reafoning,  as  it  regards  the  Ptm’crs  and 

Properties  of  Things,  and  the  Relations  of  our  general  Ideas. 

I.  We  now  come  to  the  fecond  great  end  which  men  have 
in  view  in  their  reafoning;  namely,  the  difeovering  and  aferib- 
ingto  things  their  feveral  attributes  and  properties.  And  here 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  diftinguilh  between  reafoning,  as  it  re¬ 
gards  the  fciences,  and  as  it  concerns  common  life.  In  the  fei- 
ences,  our  reafon  is  employed  chiefly  about  univerfal  truths,  it 
being  by  them  alone  that  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  are 
enlarged.  Hence  the  divifion  of  things  into  various  claffes, 
called  otherwile  genera  and  fpecies.  For  thefe  univerfal  ideas 
being  fet  up  as  the  reprefentatives  of  many  particular  things, 
whatever  is  affirmed  of  them  may  be  alfo  affirmed  of  all  the  in¬ 
dividuals  to  which  they  belong.  Murder,  for  inftance,  is  a 
general  idea,  reprefenting  a  certain  fpecies  of  human  aCtions. 
Reafon  tells  us  that  the  punifhment  due  to  ?t  is  death.  Hence 
every  particular  aCtion,  coming  under  the  notion  of  murder , 
has  the  punifhment  of  death  allotted  to  it.  Here  then  we 
apply  the  general  truth  to  fome  obvious  inftance ;  and  this  is 
what  properly  con ftitutes  the  reafoning  of  common  life.  For 
men,'  in  their  ordinary  tranfaCtions  and  intercourfe  one  with 
another,  have,  for  the  mod  part,  to  do  only,  with  particular 
objeCts.  Our  friends  and  relations,  their  characters  and  be¬ 
haviour,  the  conftitution  of  the  feveral  bodies  that  furround  us, 
and  the  ufies  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  are  what  chiefly 
engage  our  attention  In  aft  thefe,  we  reafon  about  particular 
things ;  and  the  whole  refu.lt  of  our  reafoning  is,  the  applying 
the  general  truths  of  the  fciences  in  the  ordinary  tranfaCtions  of 
human  life.  When  we  fee  a  viper  we  avoid  it.  Wherever  we 
have  occafion  for  the  forcible  aCtion  of  water  to  move  a  body 
that  makes  confiderable  refiftance,  we  take  care  to  convey  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  fliall  fall  upon  the  objeCt  with  im- 
petuofity.  Now  all  this  happens  in  confequence  of  our  fami¬ 
liar  and  ready  application  of  thefe  two  general  truths.  The  bite 
of  a  viper  is  mortal.  Water,  falling  upon  a  body  with  im- 
petuojity,  ads  very  forcibly  towards  fetting  it  in  motion.  In 
like  manner,  if  we  fet  ourfelves  to  confider  any  particular 
charaCler,  in  order  to  determine  the  fliare  of  praife  or  difpraife 
that  belongs  to  it,  our  great  concern  is  to  afeertain  exaCtly  the 
proportion  of  virtue  and  vice.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  A  juft 
determination,  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  depends  entirely  upon 
an  application  of  thefe  general  maxims  of  morality:  Virtuous 
adions  deferve  praife  ;  vicious  adions  deferve  blame. 

II.  Hence  it  appears  that  reafoning,  as  it  regards  common 
life,  is  no  more  than  the  aferibing  the  general  properties  of 
things  to  thofe  feveral  objeCts  with  which  we  are  more  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  according  as  they  are  found  to  be  of  that 
particular  divifion  or  clafs  to  which  the  properties  belong.  The 
fteps  then  by  which  we  proceed  are  manifeftly  thefe  :  Firft,  we 
refer  the  objeCt  under  confideration  to  fome  general  idea  or  clafs 
of  things.  We  then  recolleCt  the  feveral  attributes  of  that 
general  idea.  And,  laftly,  aferibe  all  thofe  attributes  to  the 
prefent  object.  Thus,  in  confidering  the  character  of  Sem- 
pronius ,  if  we  find  it  to  be  of  the  kind  called  virtuous,  when  we 
at  the  lame  time  reHeCt  that  a  virtuous  character  is  defervingof 
efteem,  it  naturally  and  obvioufly  follows  that  Sempronius  isfo 
too  Thefe  thoughts  put  into  zfyllogfn,  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  form  of  reafoning  here  required,  run  thus  : 

“  Every  virtuous  man  is  worthy  of  efteem. 

“  Sempronius  is  a  virtuous  man  : 

“  Therefore  Sempronius  is  worthy  of  efteem.” 

NT.  By  this  fyllogifm  it  appears,  that  before  we  affirm  any 
thing  of  a  particular  objeCt,  that  objeCt  mult  be  referred  t# 
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fome  general  Idea.  Sempronius  Is  pronounced  worthy  of  efteem 
only  in  confequence  of  his  being  a  virtuous  man,  or  coming 
under  that  general  notion.  Hence  we  lee  the  neceffary  con¬ 
nection  of  the  various  parts  of  reafoning,  and  the  depend¬ 
ence  they  have  one  upon  another.  The  determining  the  genera 
and  fpecies  of  things  is,  as  wc  have  faid,  one  exercife  of  human 
reafon  j  and  here  we  find  that  this  exercife  is  the  firft  in  order, 
and  previous  to  the  other,  which  confifts  in  aferibing  to  them 
their  powers,  properties,  and  relations.  But  when  we  have 
taken  this  previous  ftep,  and  brought  particular  objects  under 
general  names;  as  the  properties  we  aferibe  to  them  are  no 
other  than  thofe  of  the  general  idea,  it  is  plain  that,  in  order 
to  a  l'uccefsful  progrefs  in  this  part  of  knowledge,  we  muft 
thoroughly  acquaint  ourfelves  with  the  feveral  relations  and 
attributes  of  thefe  cur  general  ideas.  When  this  is  done,  the 
other  part  will  be  eal'y,  and  requires  fcarce  any  labour  or 
thought,  as  being  no  more  than  an  application  of  the  general 
form  of  reafoning  reprefented  in  the  foregoing  fyllogifm.  Now, 
as  we  have  already  fufticiently  fhown  how  we  are  to  proceed  in 
determining  the  genera  and  fpecies  of  things,  which,  as  we 
have  faid,  is  the  previous  ftep  to  this  feebnd  branch  of  human 
knowledge;  all  that  is  farther  wanting  towards  a  due  explana¬ 
tion  of  it  is,  to  offer  fome  conliderations  as  to  the  manner  of  in- 
veftigating  the  general  relations  of  our  ideas.  This  is  the 
higheft  exercife  of  the  powers  of  the  underftanding,  and  that  by 
means  whereof  we  arrive  at  the  difeovery  of  univerfal  truths  ; 
infomuch  that  our  dedu&ions  in  this  way  conftitute  that  parti¬ 
cular  fpecies  of  reafoning  which  we  have  before  faid  regards 
principally  the  fciences. 

IV.  But  that  we  may  conduct  our  thoughts  with  fome  order 
and  method,  we  fhall  begin  with  obferving,  that  the  relations  of 
our  general  ideas  are  of  two  kinds  :  either  fuch  as  immediately 
difeover  themfelves,  upon  comparing  the  ideas  one  with  ano¬ 
ther  ;  or  fuch  as,  being  more  remote  and  diftant,  require  art  and 
contrivance  to  bring  them  into  view.  The  relations  of  the  tirft 
kind  furnifh  us  with  intuitive  and  lelf-evident  truths  :  thole  of 
the  fecond  are  traced  by  reafoning,  and  a  due  application  of 
intermediate  ideas.  It  is  of  this  laft  kind  that  we  are  to  fpeak 
here,  having  difpatched  what  was  neceffary  with  regard  to  the 
other  in  the  Second  Part.  As,  therefore,  in  tracing  the  more 
diftant  relations  of  things,  we  muft  always  have  recourfe  to  in¬ 
tervening  ideas,  and  are  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful  in  our  refearches 
according  to  our  acquaintance  with  thefe  ideas,  and  ability  of 
applying  them  ;  it  is  evident  that,  to  make  a  good  reafoner,  two 
things  are  principally  required.  Firji,  An  extend ve  knowledge 
of  thofe  intermediate  ideas,  by- means  of  which  things  may  be 
Compared  one  with  another.  Secondly,  The  (kill  and  talent  of 
applying  them  happily  in  all  particular  inftances  that  come  un¬ 
der  confideration. 

V.  In  order  to  our  fuccefsful  progrefs  in  reafoning,  we  mull 
have  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  thofe  intermediate  ideas  by 
means  of  which  things  may  be  compared  one  with  another. 
For,  as  it  is  not  every  idea  that  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  our 
inquiries,  but  fuch  only  as  are  peculiarly  related  to  the  objects 
about  which  we  reafon,  fo  as,  by  a  comparison  with  them,  to 
furnifh  evident  and  known  truths  ;  nothing  is  more  apparent 
than  that  the  greater  variety  of  conceptions  we  can  call  into 
view,  the  more  likely  vve  are  to  find  fome  among  them  that  will 
help  us  to  the  truths  here  required.  And,  indeed,  it  is  found 
to  hold  in  experience,  that  in  proportion  as  we  enlarge  our 
views  of  things,  and  grow  acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  dif¬ 
ferent  objeffs,  the  reafoning  faculty  gathers  ftrength  :  for,  by 
extending  our  fphere  of  knowledge,  the  mind  acquires  a  certain 
force  and  penetration,  as  being  accultomed  to  examine  the  fe¬ 
veral  appearances  of  its  ideas,  and  obferve  what  light  they  caft 
fir.e  upon  another. 


VI.  This  Is  the  reafon  why,  In  order  to  excel  remarkably  hi 
any  one  branch  of  learning,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  at  leaft  a  ge¬ 
neral  acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  fciences. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  all  the  various  divifions  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  are  very  nearly  related  among  themfelves,  and,  in  innu¬ 
merable  iuftances,  ferve  to  illuftrate  and  fet  oft'  each  other. 
And  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  by  an  obftinate  appli¬ 
cation  to  one  branch  of  liudy,  a  man  may  make  confiderablg 
progrefs,  and  acquire  fome  degree  of  eminence  in  it  ;  yet  his 
views  will  be  always  narrow  and  contracted,  and  he  will  want 
that  mafterly  difeernment  which  not  only  enables  us  to  purfue 
our  difeoveries  with  eafe,  but  alfo,  in  laying  them  open  to  others, 
to  fpread  a  certain  brightnefs  around  them.  But  when  our  rea¬ 
foning  regards  a  particular  fcience,  it  is  farther  neceffary  that 
we  more  nearly  acquaint  ourfelves  with  whatever  relates  to  thqt 
fcience.  A  general  knowledge  is  a  good  preparation,  and  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  proceed  with  eafe  and  expedition  in  whatever  branch 
of  learning  we  apply  to.  But  then,  in  the  minute  and  intri¬ 
cate  queltions  of  any  fcience,  we  are  by  no  means  qualified  to 
reafon  with  advantage  until  we  have  perfe&ly  mattered  ths 
fcience  to  which  they  belong. 

VII.  We  come  now  to  the  fecond  thing  required,  in  order  to 
a  fuccefsful  progrefs  in  reafoning  ;  namely,  the  fkill  and  talent 
of  applying  intermediate  ideas  happily  in  all  particular  inftances 
that  come  under  confideration.  And  here,  rules  and  precepts 
are  of  little  fervice.  Ufe  and  experience  are  the  beft  inftruc- 
tors.  For,  whatever  logicians  may  boaft  of  being  able  to  form 
perfeft  reafoners  by  book  and  rule,  we  find  by  experience,  that 
the  ftudy  of  their  precepts  does  not  always  add  any  great  degree 
of  ftrength  to  the  underftanding.  In  (hort,  it  is  the  habit  alone 
of  reafoning  that  makes  a  reafoner.  And  therefore  the  true  way 
to  acquire  this  talent  is,  by  being  much  converfant  in  thole 
fciences  where  the  art  of  reafoning  is  allowed  to  reign  in  the 
greateft  perfection.  Hence  it  was  that  the  ancients,  who  fo 
well  underftood  the  manner  of  forming  the  mind,  always  began 
with  mathematics,  as  the  foundation  of  their  philofophical  liu* 
dies.  Here  the  underftanding  is  by  degrees  habituated  to  truth, 
contrafts  infenfibly  a  certain  fondnefs  for  it,  and  learns  never  to 
yield  its  affent  to  any  propofition  but  where  the  evidence  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  produce  fuii  conviCtion.  For  this  reafon  Plato  has 
called  mathematical  demonftrations  the  cathartics  or  purgatives 
of  the  foul,  as  being  the  proper  means  to  cleanfe  it  from  error, 
and  reftore  that  natural  exercife  of  its  faculties  in  which  juft 
thinking  confifts. 

VIII.  If  therefore  we  would  form  our  minds  to  a  habit  of 
reafoning  clofely  and  in  train,  we  cannot  take  any  more  certain 
method  than  the  exercifing  ourfelves  in  mathematical  demon¬ 
ftrations,  fo  as  to  contraCt  a  kind  of  familiarity  with  them. 
Not  that  we  look  upon  it  as  neceffary  that  all  men  Ihould  be 
deep  mathematicians  ;  but  that,  having  got  the  way  of  reafon¬ 
ing  which  that  ftudy  neceffarily  brings  the  mind  to,  they  may 
be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  as  they  fhall 
have  occafion. 

IX.  But  although  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  be  of  all  others 
the  moft  ufeful  to  form  the  mind  and  give  it  an  early  relifti  of 
truth,  yet  ought  not  other  parts  of  philofophy  to  be  negleCted, 
For  there  alfo  we  meet  with  many  opportunities  of  exercifing 
the  powers  of  the  underftanding ;  and  the  variety  of  fubjeCls 
naturally  leads  us  to  obferve  all  thofe  different  turns  of  think¬ 
ing  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  feveral  ideas  we  examine, 
and  the  truth  we  fearch  after.  A  mind  thus  trained  acquires  a 
certain  mattery  over  its  own  thoughts,  infomuch  that  it  can 
range  and  model  them  at  pleafure,  and  call  fuch  into  view  as 
beft  fuit  its  prefent  defigns.  Now  in  this  the  whole  art  of  rea- 
foning  confifts;  from  among  a  great  variety  of  different  ideas 
to  fingle  out  thofe  that  are  moft  proper  for  the  bufinels  in  hand. 
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and  to  lay  them  together  in  fuch  order,  that  from  plain  and 
cal'y  beginnings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  a  continued  train  of  evi¬ 
dent  truths,  we  may  be  infenlibly  led  on  to  fuch  difeoveries,  as 
Ht  our  frit  fetting  out  appeared  beyond  the  reach  of  human  un- 
derftanding.  For  this  purpofe,  betides  the  ftudy  of  mathematics 
before  recommended,  we  ought  to  apply  ourfelves  diligently  to 
the  reading  of  fuch  authors  as  have  diftingu idled  them felves  for 
ftrength  of  reafoning,  and  a  juft  and  accurate  manner  of  think- 
in^.  For  it  is  obfervable,  that  a  mind  cxerciled  and  feafoned 
to  truth,  feldoin  refts  fatisfied  in  a  bare  contemplation  of  the 
arguments  o llered  by  others  ;  but  will  be  frequently  allaying 
its  own  ftrength,  and  purfning  its  difeoveries  upon  the  plan  it 
is  moft  accuftomed  to.  Thus  we  infcnfibly  contraft  a  habit  of 
tracing  truth  from  one  ftage  to  another,  and  of  inveftigating 
thofe  general  relations  and  properties  which  v/e  afterwards 
aferibe  to  particular  things,  according  as  we  find  them  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  abftradt.  ideas  to  which  the  properties  belong. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  tie  Forms  of  Syllogfns. 

I.  Hitherto  we  have  contented  ourfelves  with  a  general 
notion  of  fyllogifms,  and  of  the  parts  of  which  theyconfift.  It 
is  now  time  to  enter  a  little  more  particularly  into  the  fubjeit, 
to  examine  their  various  forms,  and  lay  open  the  rules  of  argu¬ 
mentation  proper  to  each.  In  the  fyllogifms  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  middle  term  is  the 
fubjeil  of  the  major  proportion,  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor .' 
This  difpofition,  though  the  moft;  natural  and  obvious,  is  not 
however  neceflary  ;  it  frequently  happening,  that  the  middle 
term  is  the  fubjeft  in  both  the  pretnifes,  or  the  predicate  in 
both  ;  and  fometimes,  direflly  contrary  to  its  difpofition  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  the  predicate  in  the  major,  and  the  fubjeil 
in  the  minor.  Hence  the  diftiniftion  of  fyllogifms  into  various 
kinds,  called  figures  by  logicians.  For  figure,  according  to  their 
ufe  of  the  word,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  order  and  difpofition  of 
the  middle  term  in  any  fyllogifm.  And  as  this  difpofition  is, 
we  fee,  fourfold,  fo  the  figures  of  fyllogifms  thence  arifing  are 
four  in  number.  When  the  middle  term  is  the  fubjeift  of  the 
major  propofition,  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor,  we  have 
what  is  called  the  fir Jl  figure :  As, 

“  Nq  work  of  God  is  bad  ; 

“  The  natural  palfions  and  appetites  of  men  are  the 
work  of  God  : 

“  Therefore  none  of  them  is  bad.” 

Tf,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  predicate  of  both  the  premifes, 
the  fyllogifm  is  faid  to  be  the  fiecond figure  :  As, 

“  Whatever  is  bad  is  not  the  work  of  God  : 

“  All  the  natural  palfions  and  appetites  of  men  are  the 
“  work  of  God  : 

“  Therefore  the  natural  palfions  and  appetites  of  men 
“  are  not  bad.” 

Again,  in  the  third  figure,  the  middle  term  is  the  fubjefl  of  the 
two  premifes  :  As, 

“  All  Africans  are  black  :  ^ 

“  All  Africans  are  men  : 

“  Therefore  fome  men  are  black." 

And  laftly,  by  making  it  the  predicate  of  the  major,  and  fub- 
jeftof  the  minor,  we  obtain  fyilogifrps  in  the  fourth  figure  :  As, 

“  The  only  being  who  ought  to  be  worftupped  is  the 
“  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  : 

“  The  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  is  God  : 

“  Therefore  God  is  the  only  being  who  ought  to  be  wor- 
“  (hipped.” 

II.  But,  befides  this  fourfold  dfftiniftion  of  fyllogifms,  there 
is  alfo  a  farther  fubdivifion  of  them  in  every  figure,  arifing  from 
the  quantity  and  quality,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  propofitions. 
By  quantity  we  mean  the  eonfideration  of  propofitions,  as  uni- 
■verfal  or  particular by  quality,  as  affirmative  or  negative, 
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Now  as,  in  all  thefeveral  difpofitions  of  the  middle  term,  the 
propofitions  of  which  a  fyllogifm  conlifls  may  be  either  univer¬ 
sal  or  particular,  atlirmative  or  negative  ;  (he  due  determination 
of  thel'e,  and  fo  putting  them  together  as  the  laws  of  argumen¬ 
tation  require,  conftitute  what  logicians  call  the  moods  of  fyllo¬ 
gifms.  Of  thel'e  moods  there  is  a  determinate  number  to  every 
figure,  including  all  the  polfible  ways  in  which  propofitions  dif¬ 
fering  in  quantity  or  quality  can  be  combined,  according  to  any 
difpofition  of  the  middle  term,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  juft  con- 
clufion. 

The  fir  ft  figure  has  only  four  legitimate  moods.  The  major 
propofition  in  this  figure  muft  be  univerfal,  and  the  minor  af 
firmative ;  and  it  has  this  property,  that  it  yields  ccndnfions 
of  all  kinds,  alfirmative  and  negative,  univerfal  and  particular. 

The  fiecond  figure  has  alfo  four  legitimate  moods.  Its  ma¬ 
jor  propofition  muft  be  univerfal,  and  one  of  the  premifes  muft 
be  negative,  it  yields  conclufions  both  univerfal  and  particu¬ 
lar,  but  all  negative. 

The  third  figure  has  fix  legitimate  moods.  Its  minor  muft 
always  be  affirmative  ;  and  it  yields  conclufions  both  affirmative 
and  negative;  but  all  particular. — Thefe  are  all  the  figures 
which  were  admitted  by  the  inventor  of  fyllogifms  ;  and  of 
which,  fo  far  as  we  know,  the  number  of  legitimate  moods  has 
been  afeertained,  and  leverally  de.monftrated.  In  every  figure 
it  will  be  found  upon  trial,  that  there  are  fixly-four  different 
moods  of  fyllogifm  ;  and  he  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  con- 
ltru£l  fo  many  in  the  fourth  figure,  always  remembering  that 
the  middle  term  in  each  muft  be  the  predicate  of  the  major  and 
th t  Juhjcdl  of  the  minor  propofition,  will  eafily  difeern  what 
number  of  thefe  moods  are  legitimate,  and  give  true  conclufions. 

Befides  the  rules  that  are  proper  to  each  figure,  Ariftotle  has 
given  fome  that  are  common  to  all,  by  which  the  legitimacy  of 

fyllogilms  may  be  tried.  Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  five: - 

x.  There  muft  be  only  three  terms  in  a  fyllogilm  :  As  each 
term  occurs  in  two  of  the  propofitions,  it  muft  be  precilely  the 
fame  in  both  ;  if  it  be  not,  the  fyllogifm  is  faid  to  have  four 
terms,  which  makes  a  ’vicious  fyllogilm.  2.  The  middle  term 
muft  be  taken  univerfially  in  one  of  the  premifes.  3.  Both  pre¬ 
mifes  muft  not  be  particular  propofitions,  nor  both  negatve. 

4.  The  conclufion  muft  be  particular,  if  cither  of  th e  premifes  be 
particular  ;  and  negative,  if  either  of  the  premifes  be  negative. 

5.  No  term  can  be  taken  univerfially  in  the  conclufion ,  if  it  be 
not  taken  univerfially  in  the  premifes. 

For  underflanding  the  fiecond  and  fifth  of  thefe  rules,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  obferve,  that  a  term  is  laid  to  be  taken  univerfially, 
not  only  when  it  is  the  fubjefl  of  a  univerfal  propofition,  but 
alfo  when  it  is  the  predicate  of  a  negative  propofition.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  term  is  laid  to  be  taken  particularly,  when  it 
is  either  the  fubjett  of  a  particular  or  the  predicate  of  an  affir¬ 
mative  propofition. 

III.  The  divifion  of  fyllogifms  according  to  mood  and  figure 
refpefls  thofe  efpecially  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  plain 
fimple  fyllogifms  ;  that  is,  which  are  bounded  to  three  propo¬ 
fitions,  all  fimple,  and  where  the  extremes  and  middle  term  are 
connected,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  above.  But  as  the 
mind  is  not  tier!  down  to  any  one  precife  form  of  reafoning,  but 
fometimes  makes  ufe  of  more,  fometimes  ot  fewer  premifes,  and 
often  takes  in  compound  and  conditional  propofitions,  it  may 
not  be  arnifs  to  take  notice  of  the  different  forms  der  ived  from 
this  fource,  and  explain  the  rules  by  which  the  mind  conducts 
itfelfin  the  ufe  of  them. 

IV.  When  in  any  i'yllogifm  the  major  is  a  conditional  pro¬ 
position,  the  fyllogilm  it  fell  is  termed  conditional.  Thus: 

“  If  there  is  a  God  he  ought  to  be  worihipped  : 

“  But  there  is  a  God  : 

“  Therefore  he  ought  to  be  worfhipped.” 

In  this  example,  the  major,  or  firft  propofition,  is,  we  fee, 
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conditional,  and  therefore  the  fyllogifm  itfelf  is  alfo  of  the  kind 
called  by  that  name.  And  here  we  are  to  obferve,  that  all  con¬ 
ditional  propofitions  are  made  of  two  diftinCt  parts  :  one  ex- 
prelhng  the  condition  upon  which  the  predicate  agrees  or  difa- 
grees  with  the  fubjeCt,  as  in  this  now  before  us,  if  there  is  a 
God  ;  the  other  joining  or  disjoining  the  laid  predicate  and  lub- 
jeCt,  as  here,  be  ought  to  he  worfhipped.  The  firft  of  thefe  parts, 
or  that  which  implies  the  condition,  is  called  the  antecedent  •, 
the  fecond,  where  we  join  or  disjoin  the  predicate  and  fubjeCt, 
has  the  name  of  the  confequent. 

V.  In  all  proportions  of  this  kind,  fuppofing  them  to  be  ex- 
aCt  in  point  of  form,  the  relation  between  the  antecedent  and 
confequent  nnift  ever  be  true  and  real  ;  that  is,  the  antecedent 
muft  always  contain  l'ome  certain  and  genuine  condition,  which 
necefl'arily  implies  the  confequent  ;  for  otherwife  the  proportion 
itfelf  will  be  falfe,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into 
our  realonings.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  any  conditional 
propofition  is  afl'umed,  if  we  admit  the  antecedent  of  that  pro¬ 
portion,  we  mull  at  the  fame  time  neceilarily  admit  the  con¬ 
sequent  j  but  if  we  rejeCt  the  confequent,  we  are  in  like  man¬ 
ner  bound  to  reject  the  antecedent.  For,  as  the  antecedent  al¬ 
ways  exprefles  fome  condition  which  necefl'arily  implies  the 
truth  of  the  confequent ;  by  admitting  the  antecedent,  we  allow 
of  that  condition,  and  therefore  ought  alfo  to  admit  the  con¬ 
fequent.  In  like  manner,  if  it  appears  that  the  confequent 
ought  to  be  rejected,  the  antecedent  evidently  muft  be  fo  too ; 
becaufe,  as  was  juft  now  demonflrated,  the  admitting  of  the  an¬ 
tecedent  would  necefl'arily  imply  the  admiflion  alfo  of  the  con¬ 
fequent. 

VI.  Thre  are  two  ways  of  arguing  in  hypothetical  fyllo¬ 
gifms,  which  lead  to  a  certain  and  unavoidable  conclufion. 
For  as  the  major  is  always  a  conditional  proportion,  confifting 
of  an  antecedent  and  a  confequent ;  if  the  minor  admits  the 
antecedent,  it  is  plain  that  the  conclufion  mufl  admit  the  con¬ 
fequent.  This  is  called  arguing  from  the  admiflion  of  the  an¬ 
tecedent  to  the  admiflion  of  the  confequent,  and  conftitutes  that 
mood  orl'pecies  of  hypothetical  fyllogifms  which  is  diftinguiffied 
in  the  fchools  by  the  name  of  the  modus  ponens,  inafmuch  as  by 
it  the  whole  conditional  proportion,  both  antecedent  and  con¬ 
fequent,  is  ellablifhed.  Thus  : 

“  If  God  is  infinitely  wife,  and  a£ts  with  perfeCt  free- 
“  dom,  he  does  nothing  but  what  is  bell : 

“  But  God  is  infinitely  wife,  and  aCts  with  perfect  free¬ 
dom  : 

“  The  efore  he  does  nothing  but  what  is  bed.” 

Here  we  fee  the  antecedent  or  firft  part  of  the  conditional 
proportion  is  eftablifhed  in  the  miner,  and  the  confequent  or 
fecond  part  in  the  conclufion  ;  whence  the  fyllogifm  itfelf  is  an 
example  of  the  modus  ponens.  But  if  now  we  on  the  contrary 
fuppole  that  the  minor  rejects  the  confequent,  then  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  that  the  conclufion  muft  alfo  rejeCt  the  antecedent.  In  this 
cafe  we  are  faid  to  argue  from  the  removal  of  the  confequent 
to  the  removal  of  the  antecedent,  and  the  particular  mood  or 
fpecies  of  fyllogifms  thence  arifing  is  called  by  logicians  the 
modus  tollens  ;  becaufe  n  it  both  antecedent  and  confequent  are 
lejeCted  or  taken  away,  as  appears  by  the  following  example  : 

“  If  God  were  not  a  Being  of  infinite  goodnefs,  neither 
“  would  he  confult  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures  : 

But  God  does  confult  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures : 

“  Therefore  he  is  a  being  of  infinite  goodnels," 

VII.  Thefe  two  fpecies  take  in  the  whole  clafs  of  conditional 
fyllogifms,  and  include  all  the  pofiible  ways  of  arguing  that 
lead  to  a  legitimate  conclufion  ;  becaufe  we  cannot  here  proceed 
by  a  contrary  procefs  of  realoning,  that  is,  from  the  removal 
of  the  antecedent  to  the  removal  of  the  confequent,  or  from  the 
eftablifhing  of  the  confequent  to  the  eftablifh  ng  of  the  antece¬ 
dent.  For,  although  the  antecedent  always  exprefles  fome  real 


condition,  which,  once  admitted,  necefl’arily  implies  the  conft- 
quent,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  therefore  no  other  con¬ 
dition  j  and  if  fo,  then,  after  removing  the  antecedent,  the  con¬ 
fequent  may  ftill  hold,  becaufe  of  fome  other  determination  that 
infers  it.  When  we  fay,  If  a  fonc  is  expofed  fome  time  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun ,  it  will  contract  a  certain  degree  of  heat ,  the 
proportion  is  certainly  true  ;  and,  admitting  the  antecedent,  we 
muft  alfo  admit  the  conlequent.  But  as  there  are  other  ways  by 
which  a  ftone  may  gather  heat,  it  will  not  follow,  from  the’ceaf- 
ing  of  the  before-mentioned  condition,  that  therefore  the  conle¬ 
quent  cannot  take  place.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  argue  :  But 
the  fione  has  not  been  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  therefore  nei¬ 
ther  has  it  any  degree  of  heat :  Inafmuch  as  there  are  a  great 
many  other  ways  by  which  heat  might  have  been  communicated 
to  it.  And  if  we  eannot  argue  from  the  removal  of  the  antece¬ 
dent  to  the  removal  of  the  confequent,  no  more  can  we  from 
the  admiflion  of  the  confequent  to  the  admiflion  of  the  antece¬ 
dent  :  becaufe,  as  the  confequent  may  flow  from  a  great  variety 
of  different  fuppofitions,  the  allowing  of  it  does  not  determine 
the  precife  fiippolition,  but  only  that  fome  one  of  them  muft 
take  place.  Thus  in  the  foregoing  proportion.  If  a  ftone  is 
expofed  fome  time  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  it  will  contrail  a  certain 
degree  of  heat-,  admitting  the  confequent,  viz.  that  it  has  con- 
trailed  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  we  are  not  therefore  bound  to 
admit  the  antecedent,  that  it  has  been  fome  time  expofed  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun ;  becaufe  there  are  many  other  caules  whence 
that  heat  may  have  proceeded.  Thefe  two  ways  of  arguing, 
therefore,  hold  not  in  conditional  fyllogifms. 

VIII.  As  from  the  major's  being  a  conditional  proportion, 
we  obtain  the  lpecies  of  conditional  lyllogilms ;  fo,  where  it  is 
a  disjunctive  proportion,  the  fyllogifm  to  which  it  belongs  is 
alfo  called  disjunctive,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

“  The  world  is  either  felf-exiflent,  or  the  work  of  fome 
“  finite,  or  of  fome  infinite  Being  : 

“  But  it  is  not  felf-exiftent,  nor  the  work  of  a  finite  being  ; 

“  Therefore  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite  Being.” 

Now,  a  disjunctive  proportion  is  that,  where  of  feveral  pre¬ 
dicates,  we  affirm  one  neceilarily  to  belong  to  the  fubjeCt,  to  the 
exclufion  of  all  the  reft,  but  leave  that  particular  one  undeter¬ 
mined.  Hence  it  follows,  that  as  loon  as  we  determine  the 
particular  predicate,  all  the  reft  are  of  courfe  to  be  rejeCted  ; 
or,  if  we  rejeCt  all  the  predicates  but  one,  that  one  necefl’arily 
takes  place.  When,  therefore,  in  a  disjunctive  fyllogifm,  the 
feveral  predicates  are  enumerated  in  the  major  ;  if  the  minor 
eltabliffies  any  one  of  thefe  predicates,  the  conclufion  ought  to 
remove  all  the  reft  ;  or  if,  in  the  minor,  all  the  predicates  but 
one  are  removed,  the  conclufion  muft  necefl'arily  eftablifh  that 
one.  Thus,  in  the  disjunctive  fyllogifm  given  -above,  the  ma¬ 
jor  affirms  one  of  the  three  predicates  to  belong  to  the  earth, 
<viz.  fef-exiftence,  or  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  ftnite,  or  that  it  is 
the  work  of  an  infinite  Being.  Two  of  thefe  predicates  are  re¬ 
moved  in  the  minor,  •viz.  fdf-e  iftence,  and  the  work  of  a  finite 
being.  Hence  the  conclufion  nectlfarily  aferibes  to  it  the  third 
predicate,  and  affirms  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite  Being. 
If  now  we  give  the  tyllogifm  another  turn,  infomuch  that  the 
minor  may  eftablilh  one  of  the  predicates,  by  affirming  the 
earth  to  be  the  produdion  of  an  infinite  Being  :  then  the  con- 
clufion  muft  remove  the  other  two,  alferting  k  to  be  neither felf- 
exiftent,  nor  the  work  of  a  finite  being.  Thefe  are  the  forms 
of  realoning  in  thele  lpecies  of  lyllogilms,  the  juftnefs  of  which 
appears  at  firft  fight  :  and  that  there  can  be  no  other,  is  evident 
from  the  very  nature  of  a  disjunctive  propofition. 

IX.  In  the  feveral  kinds  of  fyllogifa  s  hitherto  mentioned, 
we  may  obferve,  that  the  parts  are  complete  ;  that  is,  the 
three  propofitions  of  which  they  confift  are  reprefented  in  form. 
But  it  often  happens,  that  fome  one  of  the  premifes  is  not  only 
an  evident  truth,  but  alfo  familiar  and  in  the  minds#of  all  men  j  its 
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which  cafe  It  Is  ufually  omitted,  whereby  we  have  an  imperfect 
fyllogifm,  that  feems  to  be  made  up  of  only  two  propofitions. 
Should  we,  for  initance,  argue  in  this  manner: 

“  Every  man  is  mortal  : 

“  Therefore  every  king  is  mortal 
the  fyllogifm  appears  to  be  imperfect,  as  confiding  but  of  two 
propofitions.  Yet  it  is  really  complete  ;  only  the  minor  [every 
king  is  a  man ]  is  omitted ;  and  left  to  the  reader  to  fupply,  as 
being  a  propolition  fo  familiar  and  evident  that  it  cannot  ef- 
Cape  him. 

X.  Thefe  feemingly  imperfedl  fyllogifms  are  called  cnlhy- 
mcmes ;  and  occur  very  frequently  in  reafoning,  efpecially 
where  it  makes  a  part  of  common  converfation.  Nay,  there  is 
a  particular  elegance  in  them,  becaufe,  not  difplaying  the  ar¬ 
gument  in  all  its  parts,  they  leave  fomewhat  to  the  exercife 
and  invention  of  the  mind.  By  this  means  we  are  put  upon 
exerting  ourfelves,  and  feem  to  (hare  in  the  difcovery  of  what  is 
propofed  to  us.  Now  tin’s  is  the  great  fecret  of  fine  writing, 
fo  to  frame  and  put  together  our  thoughts,  as  to  give  full  play 
to  the  reader’s  imagination,  and  draw  him  infenhbly  into  our 
very  views  and  courfe  of  reafoning.  This  gives  a  pleafure  not 
unlike  to  that  which  the  author  hirnfelf  feels  in  compofing.  It 
befides  fhortens  difcourl’e,  and  adds  aT certain  force  and  livelinefs 
to  our  arguments,  when  the  words  in  which  they  are  conveyed 
favour  the  natural  quicknefs  of  the  mind  in  its  operations,  and 
a  tingle  exprelfion  is  left  to  exhibit  a  whole  train  of  thoughts. 

XI.  But  there  is  another  fpccies  of  reafoning  with  two  pro¬ 
pofitions,  which  feems  to  be  complete  in  itfelf,  and  where  we 
admit  the  conclufion  without  fuppofing  any  tacit  or  fupprefied 
judgment  in  the  mind,  from  which  it  follows  fyllogiltically. 
This  happens  between  propofitions,  where  the  connection  is 
fuch,  that  the  admifllon  of  the  one  neceffarily,  and  at  the  fir  ft 
fight,  implies  the  admilfion  alfo  of  the  other.  For,  if  it  fo  falls 
out  that  the  propolition  on  which  the  other  depends  is  felf- 
evident,  we  content  ourfelves  with  barely  affirming  it,  and  in¬ 
fer  that  other  by  a  direct  conclufion.  Thus,  by  admitting  an 
univerfal  propolition,  we  are  forced  alfo  to  admit  of  all  the 
particular  propofitions  comprehended  under  it,  this  being  the 
very  condition  that  conilitutes  a  propofition  univerfal.  If  then 
that  univerfal  propofition  chances  to  be  felf-evident,  the  parti¬ 
cular  ones  follow  of  courfe,  without  any  farther  train  of  rea¬ 
foning.  Whoever  allows,  for  infiance,  that  things  equal  to  one 
and  the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  mult  at  the  fame 
time  allow,  that  two  triangles ,  each  equal  to  a  fquare  whoje fide 
is  three  inches,  are  alfo  equal  between  themfelves.  This  argu¬ 
ment,  therefore, 

“  Things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing,  are  equal  to  one 
“  another : 

44  Therefore  thefe  two  triangles,  each  equal  to  the  fquare  of 
“  a  line  of  thiee  inches,  are  equal  between  themfelves;” 
is  complete  in  its  kind,  and  contains  all  that  is  nccefiary  to¬ 
wards  a  juft  and  legitimate  conclufion.  For  the  fir  ft  or  univer¬ 
fal  propofition  is  fclf  evident,  and  therefore  requires  no  farther 
proof.  And  as  the  truth  of  the  particular  is  infeparably  con- 
ne£led  with  that  of  the  univerfal,  it  follow’s  from  it  by  an  ob¬ 
vious  and  unavoidable  confequence. 

XII.  Now,  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  where  propofitions  are 
deduced  one  from  another,  on  account  of  a  known  and  evident 
connexion,  we  are  faid  to  reafon  by  immediate  confequence. 
Such  a  coherence  of  propofitions  manifett  at  firfi  fight,  and 
forcing  itfelf  upon  the  mind,  frequently  occurs  in  reafoning. 
Logicians  have  explained  at  fome  length  the  feveral  fuppofi- 
tions  upon  which  it  takes  place ;  and  allow  of  all  immediate 
consequences  that  follow  in  conformity  to  them.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  obfervable,  that  thefe  arguments,  though  feemingly  com¬ 
plete,  becaufe  the  conclufion  follows  neceflarily  from  the  fingle 
propofition  that  goes  before,  may  yet  be  coniidered  as  real  en* 
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thymemes,  wlrofe  major,  which  is  a  conditional  propofition,  is 
wanting.  The  fyllogifm  but  juft  mentioned,  when  reprefented 
according  to  this  view,  will  run  as  follow's  : 

“  If  things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing  are  equal  to 
“one  another;  thefe  two  triangles,  each  equal  to  a 
“  fquare  whofe  fide  is  three  inches,  are  alfo  equal  between 
“  themfelves. 

“  But  things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing  are  equal  to 
“  one  another : 

“  Therefore  alfo  thefe  triangles,  &c.  are  equal  between  them* 
“  fclves.’’ 

This  obfervation  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  immediate  confe- 
quences  u-hatfoever,  infomuch  that  they  are  in  fadt  no  more 
than  enthymemes  of  hypothetical  fyllogifms.  But  then  it  is 
particular  to  them,  that  the  ground  on  which  the  conclufion 
refts,  namely  its  coherence  with  the  minor,  is  of  itfelf  appa¬ 
rent,  and  feen  immediately  to  flow  from  the  rules  and  reafona 
of  logic. 

XllI  The  next  fpecies  of  reafoning  we  fhall  take  notice  of 
here  is  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  forties.  This 
is  a  wray  of  arguing,  in  which  a  great  number  of  propofitions 
are  fo  linked  together,  that  the  predicate  of  one  becomes  con¬ 
tinually  the  fubjedl  of  the  next  following,  until  at  laft  a  con¬ 
clufion  is  formed,  by  bringing  together  the  fubjedl  of  the  firft 
propofition,  and  the  predicate  of  the  laft.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
following  argument : 

“  God  is  omnipotent : 

“  An  omnipotent  Bring  can  do  every  thing  poflible  : 

“  He  that  can  do  every  thing  polfible,  can  do  whatever  in- 
“  volves  not  a  concradidlion  : 

“  Therefore  God  can  do  whatever  involves  not  a  contradic- 
“  tion.” 

This  particular  combination  of  propofitions  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  to  any  length  we  pleafe,  without  in  the  leaft  weakening 
the  ground  upon  which  the  conclufion  refts.  The  reafon  is, 
becaufe  the  forites  itfelf  may  be  refolved  into  as  many  Ample 
fyllogifms  as  there  are  middle  terms  in  it ;  where  this  is  found 
univerfally  to  hold,  that  when  fuch  a  lefolution  is  made,  and 
the  fyllogifms  are  placed  in  train,  the  conclufion  of  the  lalt  in 
the  feries  is  alfo  the  conclufion  of  the  forites.  This  kind  of 
argument,  therefore,  as  it  ferves  to  unite  feveral  fyllogifms  into 
one,  muft  (land  upon  the  fame  foundation  with  the  fyllogifms 
of  which  it  confifts,  and  is  indeed,  properly  fpeaking,  no  other 
than  a  compendious  way  of  reafoning  fyllogiftically. 

XIV.  What  is  here  laid  of  plain  fimple  propofitions  may  be 
as  well  applied  to  thofe  that  are  conditional ;  that  is,  any 
number  of  them  may  be  fo  joined  together  in  a  feries,  that  the 
confequent  of  one  fhall  become  continually  the  antecedent  of  the 
next  following  ;  in  which  cafe,  by  cftablifhing  the  antecedent 
of  the  firft  propolition,  we  eftablifh  the  confequent  of  the  laft, 
or  by  removing  the  laft  confequent  remove  alfo  the  firft  ante¬ 
cedent.  This  way  of  reafoning  is  exemplified  in  the  following 
argument : 

“  If  we  love  any  perfon,  all  emotions  of  hatred  towards  him 
“  ceafe  : 

“  If  all  emotions  of  hatred  towards  a  perfon  ceafe,  we  caa- 
“  not  rejoice  in  his  misfortunes  : 

“  If  we  rejoice  not  in  his  misfortunes,  we  certainly  wifh  him 
“  no  injury  : 

“  Therefore,  if  we  love  a  perfon,  we  wifh  him  no  injury.” 

It  is  evident  that  this  forites,  as  well  as  the  laft,  may  be  rc- 
folved  into  a  feries  of  diftinfl  fyllogifms,  with  this  only  dif¬ 
ference,  that  here  the  fyllogifms  are  all  conditional. 

XV.  The  iaft  fpecies  of  fyllogifm  we  fhall  take  notice  of  in 
this  chapter  is  that  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  a 
dilemma.  A  dilemma  is  an  argument  by  which  we  endeavour 
to  prove  the  abfurdity  or  falfehood  of  fome  afiertion.  In  or- 
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iler  to  this,  we  affume  a  conditional  propofition,  the  antece¬ 
dent  of  which  is  the  affertion  to  be  difproved,  and  the  co.ffe- 
quent  a  disjunctive  propofition,  enumerating  all  the  poffible 
fuppoiitions  upon  which  that  affertion  can  take  place.  If  then 
it  appears,  that  all  thele  feveral  fuppofitions  ought  to  be  rejedt- 
ed,  it  is  plain  that  the  antecedent  or  alTertion  itfelf  muft  be  fo 
too.  When  therefore  fuch  a  propofition  as  that  before  men¬ 
tioned  is  made  the  major  of  any  lyliogifm  ;  if  the  minor  rejects 
all  the  fuppofitions  contained  in  the  Gdnfequent,  it  follows  ne- 
ceffarily,  that  the  couchifion  ought  to  rcjedt  the  antecedent, 
which,  as  we  have  fa  id ,  is  the  very  affertion  lobe  difpr-ovcd. 
This  particular  way  of  arguing  is  that  which  logicians  call  a  di¬ 
lemma  ;  and  from  .the  account  here  given  of  it,  it  appears  that 
we  may  in  the  general  define  it  to  be  a  hypothetical  fyllogifm, 
where  the  coufequent  of  the  major  is  a  disjunctive  propofition, 
which  is  wholly  taken  away  or  removed  in  the  minor.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  following  : 

If  God  did  not  create  the  weild  perfedi  in  its  kind,  it  mud 
“  either  proceed  from  want  of  inclination,  or  from  want 
“  of  power : 

<c  But  it  could  not  proceed  either  from  want  of  inclination, 
“  or  from  want  of  power  : 

Therefore,  he  created  the  world  perfect  in  its  kind.” 
.Qr,  which  is  the  fame  thing  :  “  It  is  abfurd  to  fay  that 
,  j4  “  he  did  not  create  the  world  perfect  in  its  kind.” 

"XV 1 .  The  nature  then  of  a  dilemma  is  univerfally  this.  The 
-major  is  a  conditional  propofition,  whofe  confequent  contains 
all  the  feveral  fuppoiitions  upon  which  the  antecedent  can  take 
place.  As  therefore  thefe  luppofitions  are  wholly  removed  in 
the  minor,  it  is  evident  that  the  antecedent  muft  be  fo  too  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  we  here  always  argue  from  the  removal  of  the 
confequent  to  the  removal  of  the  antecedent.  That  is,  a  di¬ 
lemma  is  an  argument  in  the  modus  toliens  of  hypothetical 
fyllogifms,  as  logicians  love  to  fpeak.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that 
if  the  antecedent  of  the  major  is  an  affirmative  propofition,  the 
conclufion  of  the  dilemma  will  be  negative  ;  but  if  it  is  a  nega¬ 
tive  propofition,  the  conclufion  will  be  affirmative. 

Chap.  V.  Of  Induction. 

I.  All.  reafoning  proceeds  ultimately  from  firft  truths,  either 
felf-evident  or  taktn  for  granted  ;  and  the  firft  truths  of  fyl- 
logiftic  reafonings  are  general  propofitions.  But  except  in 
$he  mathematics,  and  fuch  other  fciences  as,  being  converfant 
about  mere  ideas,  have  no  immediate  relation  to  things  with¬ 
out  the  mind,  we  cannot  affume  as  truths  propofitions  which 
are  general.  The  mathematician  indeed  may  be  confidered  as 
taking  his  ideas  from  the  beginning  in  their  general  form. — 
Every  propofition  compofed  of  fuch  ideas  is  therefore  general : 
and  thofe  which  are  theoretic  are  reducible  to  two  parts  or 
terms,  a  predicate  and  a  fulfct,  with  a  copula  generally  affir¬ 
mative.  Ii  the  "agreement  or  the  relation  between  the  two 
terms  be  not  immediate  and  felf- evident,  be  lias  rccourfe  to  an 
axiom,  which  is  a  propofition  ft  ill  more  general,  and  which  fup- 
plies  him  with  a  third  or  middle  term.  This  he  compares  firft 
with  the  predicate,  and  then  with  th e  fulfil,  or  vice  verfa. 
Thefe  two  comparifons,  when  drawn  out  m  form,  make-  two 
propofitions,  which  are  called  the  premifes  ;  and  if  they  happen 
■to  be  immediate  and  felf- evident,  the  conclufion,  confiltiug  of 
the  terms  of  the  queftion  propofed,  is  faid  to  be  demonftrated. 
This  method  of  reafoning  is  conduced  exadtly  in  the  fyllogifiic 
form  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

II.  But  in  fciences.  which  treat  of  things  external  to  the 
mind,  we  cannot  affume  as frf  principles,  the  moft  general  pro¬ 
pofitions,  and  from  them  infer  others  lefs  and  lefs  general  till 
we  defeend  to  particulars.  -The  reafon  is  obvious.  Every 
thing  in  the  uaiverfe,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  prefents  itfdf. 
to  our  ob  Ter  vat  ion  in  its  individual  ftate  ;  fo  that  perception  and. 


judgment  employed  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  whether  phy- 
fcal,  metaphyfcal,  moral,  or  hijlorical,  have  in  the  firft  place  to 
encounter  with  particulars.  “  With  thefe  reafon  begins, 
or  fhould  begin,  its  operations.  It  obferves,  tries,  canvaffes, 
examines,  and  compares  them  together,  and  judges  of  them  by 
fome  of  thofe  native  evidences  and  original  lights  which,  as 
they  are  the  firft  and  indifpenfable  inlets  of  knowledge -to  the 
.mind,  have  been  called  the  primary  principles  cf  truth.  See 
Metaphysics. 

III.  “  By  fuch  adts  of  obfervation  and  judgment-,  diligently 
pradtifed  and  frequently  repeated,  on  many  individuals  of  the 
fame  clafs  or  of  a  fimiiar  nature,  noting  their  agreements, 
marking  their  differences  however  minute,  and  rejedting  all  in- 
ftances  which,  however  fimiiar  in  appearance,  are  not  in  effedl 
the  fame,  reason,  with  much-labour  and  attention,  extracts 
fome  general  laws  refpedting  the  poweis,  properties,  qualities, 
adtions,  paffions,  virtues,  and  relations  of  real  things.  This 
is  no  bafty,  premature,  notional  abfffadion  of  the  mind,  by 
which  images  and  ideas  are  formed  that  have  no  archetypes  in 
nature  :  it  is  a  rational,  operative,  experimental  procefs,  infti- 
tuted  and  executed  upon  the  conduction  of  beings,  w  hich  in 
part  compofe  the  univerfe.  By  this  procefs  reason  advances 
from  particulars  to  generals,  from  lefs  general  to  more  general , 
till  by  a  feri.es  of  (low  progreifion,  and  by  regular  degrees,  it 
arrive  at  the  mofl  gen  rat  notions,  called  forms  or  iOrmal 
causes.  And  by  affirming  or  denying  a  genus  of  a  lpecies,  or 
an  accident  of  a  fubftance  or  clafs  of  fubftances,  through  all 
the  ftages  of  the  gradation,  we  form  conclnfions,  which,  if  logi¬ 
cally  drawn,  are  axioms,  or  general  propofitions  ranged  one 
above  another,  till  they  teiminate  in  thofe  that  are  uni¬ 
versal. 

IV.  “  Thus  for  inftance,  the  evidence  of  the  external  fetifes  is 
obvioufly  the  primary  principle  from  which  all  phyfical 
knowledge  is  derived.  But,  whereas  nature  begins  with  carfcs, 
which,  after  a  variety  of  changes,  produce  effects,  the  fenfes 
open  upon  the  effects,  and  from  them,  through  the  flow  and 
painful  foad  of  experiment  and  obfervation,  afeend  to  caufes. 
By  experiments  and  obfervalions  fkilfully  chofen,  artfully  con¬ 
duced,  and  judicioufiy  applied,  the  philofopher  advances  from 
one  ftage  of  inquiry  to  another  in  the  rational  inveftigation  of 
the  general  caufes  of  phyfical  truth.  From  afferent-experi¬ 
ments  and  obfervations  made  on  the  fame  individual  l'ubjedt, 
and  from  the  fame  experiments  and  obfervations  made  on  dif¬ 
ferent  fubjedts  of  the  fame  kind,  by  comparing  and  judging,  be 
difeovers  fome  qualities,  caufes,  or phenotmm,  which,  after  care¬ 
fully  diftinguifhing  and  rejecting  all  contrad'dlory  inftances 
that  occur,  he  finds  common  to  many.  Thus,  from  many  col¬ 
lateral  comparifons  and  judgments  formed  upon  particulars,  he 
afeends  to  generals  ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  fame  induftrious 
procefs  and  laborious  inveftigation,  lie  advances  irom  general 
to  more  general,  till  at  Lift  be  is  enabled  to  form  a  few  of  the 
mof  general,  with  their  attributes  and  operations,  into  axioms 
or  fecondary  principles,  which  are  the  well-fo-unded  laws  enacted 
and  enforced  by  the  God  of  nature. — This  is  that  juft  and  phi- 
lofoplu’c  method  of  reafoning  which  found  logic  preicribes  in 
this  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  learning  ;  by  which,  through 
the  flow  but  certain  road  of  experiment  and  obfervation,  the 
mind  afeends  from  appearancts  to  qualities,  from  effects  to 
caufes,  and  from  experiments  upon  many  particular  febjedis 
forms  general  propoftions  concerning  the  powers  and  properties 
of  phyfical  body. 

V.  “  Axioms  fo  inveftigated  and  eflablifhed  are  applicable 
to  all  parts  of  learning,  and  are  the  indiipeniable,  and  indeed 
the  wonderful  expedients,  by  which,  in  every  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge,  reafon  pufhes  on  its  inquiries  in  the  particular  purluit 
of  truth  :  and  the  method  of  reafoning  by  which  they  are 
formed,  is  that  of  true  and  legitimate  induction  ;  which  13 
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therefore  by  Lord  Bacon,  the  belt  and  founded  of  logicians, 
called  the  k.y  of  Intel prctul ion. 

VI.  “  Inltcad  of  taking  his  axioms  arbitrarily  out  of  the 
great  families  of  the  categories  (fee  Category),  and  eredling 
them  by  his  own  fophiltical  invention  into  the  principles  upon 
which  his  deputation  was  to  be  employed,  had  the  analytical 
genius  of  Aritlotle  pi  dented  us  with  the  laws  of  the  true 
inductive  logic,  by  which  axioms  are  philofophically 
formed,  and  had  he  with  his  ufual  fagacity  given  11s  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  it  in  a  (ingle  branch  of  fcience,  he  would  have  brought 
to  the  temple  of  truth  an  offering  more  valuable  than  he  has 
done  by  the  aggregate  of  all  his  logical  and  philofophical 
productions. 

VII.  “  In  all  fciences,  except  the  mathematics,  it  is  only 
after  the  inductive  procefs  has  been  induitrioufly  purfued 
and  f'jccefsfully  performed,  that  definition  may  be  logically 
ar.d  ufefully  intioduced,  by  beginning  with  the  genus,  palling 
through  all  the  graduate  and  fubordinate  ftages,  and  marking 
the  fpecipc  difference  as  it  defeends,  till  it  arrive  at  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  which  is  the  fubjeCt  of  the  queilion.  And  by  adding 
an  affirmation  or  negation  of  the  attribute  of  the  genus  on  the 
fpecies  or  individual,  or  of  a  general  accident  on  the  particular 
j'uhjlance  fo  defined,  making  the  definition  a  propofition,  the 
truth  of  the  queilion  will  be  logically  folved  without  any  far¬ 
ther  procefs.  So  that  inftead  of  being  the  fuft ,  as  employed 
by  the  logic  in  common  ufe,  definition  may  be  the  lafl  act  of 
reafon  in  the  fearch  of  truth  in  general. 

VIII.  “  Thefe  axioms  or  general  propofitions,  thus  in- 
duHivc/y  eflablifhed,  become  another  fpecies  of  principles, 
which  may  properly  be  called  secondary,  and  which  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  fyllogiilic  method  of  reafoning.  When  thefe 
are  formed,  but  not  bclore,  we  may  fafely  admit  the  maxim 
with  which  logicians  fet  out  in  the  exercife  of  their  art,  as  the 
great  hinge  on  which  their  reafoning  and  deputation  turn  : 
From  truths  that  are  already  blown,  to  derive  others  which  are 
not  known.  Or,  to  itate  it  more  comprehenfively,  fo  as  to 
apply  to  probable  as  well  as  to  fcientific  reafoning — From 
truths  whi  h  are  better  known ,  to  derive  others  which  are  lefs 
known.  Philofophically  fpeaking,  fyllogiilic  reafoning  is, 
under  general  propofitions  to  reduce  others  which  are  lefs  gene¬ 
ral  or  which  are  particular  ;  for  the  inferior  ones  are  known  to 
be  true,  only  as  we  trace  their  connexion  with  the  fuperior. 
Logically  fpeaking,  it  is,  To  predicate  a  genus  of  a  fpecies  or 
individual  comprehended  under  it,  or  ail  accident  of  the  f al¬ 
liance  in  which  it  is  inherent. 

IX.  “  Thus  induction  and  syllogism  are  the  two  me¬ 
thods  of  direft  reafoning  corraTpouding  to  the  two  kinds  of 
principles,  primaryand  fecondary,  on  which  they  are  founded, 
and  by  which  they  are  refpeftively  conduced.  In  both  me¬ 
thods,  indeed,  reafon  proceeds  by  judging  and  comparing ,  but 
the  procefs  is  different  throughout ;  and  though  it  may  have 
the  fandtion  of  Arillotle,  an  inductive  fyilogifm  is  . a  folecifm. 

X.  “  Till  general  truths  are  afceitained  by  induction,  the 
third  or  middle  terms  by  which  fyllogifrus  are  made  are  no  where 
fafely  to  be  found.  So  that  another  pofition  of  the  Stagyrite, 
that  fyilogifm  is  naturally  prior  in  order  to  induction,  is  equally 
unfounded  ;  for  induction  does  not  only  naturally  but  necelfarily 
precede  fydogifm ;  and,  except  in  mathematics,  is  in  every 
refpedt  indifpenfable  to  its  exigence  ;  fince,  till  generals  are 
eftablilhed,  there  can  be  neither  definition ,  propofition ,  nor 
axiom,  and  of  courfe  no  fyilogifm.  And  as  induction  is  the 
firft,  fo  is  it  the  more  ejfential  and  fundamental  inllrument  of 
reafoning  :  for,  as  fyilogifm  cannot  produce  its  own  principles, 
it  mull  have  them  from  induction  ;  and  if  the  general  propo¬ 
fitions  or  fecondary  principles  be  imperfeflly  or  infirmly  efta- 
blilhed,  and  much  more  if  they  be  taken  at  hazard,  upon  au¬ 
thority,  or  by  arbitrary  affumption  like  thofe  of  Aridotle,  all 
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the  fyllogifing  iu  the  world  is  a  vain  and  iifelefs  logomachy, 
only  inftrumental  to  the  multiplication  of  falfe  learning,  and 
to  the  invention  and  confirmation  of  error.  The  truth  of  fyl«; 
logifms  depends  ultimately  on  the  truth  of  axioms,  and  the 
truth  of  axioms  on  the  fouadnefs  of  indudlions." — But  though 
indudlion  is  prior  in  order,  as  well  as  fuperior  in  utility,  to 
fyilogifm,  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  treat  of  it  lad  ; 
both  becaufe  fyilogifm  is  an  eafier  exercife  of  the  realoning 
faculty  than  induction,  and  becaufe  it  is  the  method  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  firft  fciencc  of  reafon  in  which  the  lludent  is  com¬ 
monly  initiated. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  Demonf  ration. 

I.  Having  difpatched  what  feemed  neceffary  to  be  fin'd 
with  regard  to  the  two  methods  of  diredt  reafoning,  indudion 
and  fyilogifm  ;  we  now  proceed  to  confider  the  laws  of  demon- 
ftration.  And  here  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  in  Itridl 
demonftration,  which  removes  from  the  mind  all  poffibility  of 
doubt  or  error,  the  indudlive  method  of  reafoning  can  have  no 
place.  When  the  experiments  and  obfervations  from  which 
the  general  conclufion  is  drawn  are  numerous  and  extenlive, 
the  refult  of  this  mode  of  reafoning  is  moral  certainty  ;  and 
could  the  indudlion  be  made  complete,  it  would  be  ablolute 
certainty,  equally  convincing  with  mathematical  demonftration. 
But  however  numerous  and  extenfive  the  obfervations  and  ex¬ 
periments  may  be  upon  which  an  indudlive  conclufion  is  efta- 
bliflied,  they  mull  of  jreceflity  come  fhort  of  the  number  and 
extent  of  nature  ;  which,  in  fome  cafes,  by  its  immenfityq  will 
defeat  all  poffibility  of  their  co  extenfion  ;  and,  in  others,  by 
its  diftance,  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  theii  immediate  applica¬ 
tion.  Though  truth  does  not  appear  in  all  other  departments 
of  learning  with  that  bold  and  rtfidlefs  convidlion  with  which 
it  prefides  in  the  mathematical  fcience,  it  (bines  through  them 
all,  if  not  interrupted  by'  prejudice  or  perverted  by  error,  with 
a  clear  and  ufeful,  though  inferior  ftrength.  And  as  it  is  not 
neceffary  for  the  general  fafety'  or  convenience  of  a  traveller, 
that  he  fhould  always  enjoy  the  heat  and  fplendour  of  a  mid¬ 
day  fun,  whilfl  he  can  with  more  eafe  purfue  his  journey  under 
the  weaker  influence  of  a  morning  or  an  evening  ray ;  fo  it  is 
not  requifite,  for  the  various  concerns  and  purpofes  of  life, 
that  men  (hould  be  led  by  truth  of  the  mod  redundant  bright- 
nefs.  Such  truth  is  to  be  had  only  in  thofe  fciences  which  are 
converfant  about  ideas  and  their  various  relations  ;  where  every 
thing  being  certainly  what  it  appears  to  be,  definitions  and 
axioms  arile  from  mere  intuition.  Here  fyilogifm  takes  up 
the  procefs  from  the  beginning  ;  and  by  a  fublirr.e  intelledlual 
motion  advances  from  the  fimpleft  axioms  to  the  mod  com¬ 
plicated  fpeculations,  and  exhibits  truth  fpringing  out  of  its 
firft  and  pureft  elements,  and  fpreading  on  all  lidcs  into  a  fyf- 
tem  of  fcience.  As  each  ftep  in  the  progrefs  is  fyllogiilic,  we 
(hall  endeavour  to  explain  the  ufe  and  application  of  fyllogifms 
in  this  fpecies  of  reafoning. 

We  have  lien,  that  in  all  the  different  appearances  they  put 
on,  we  llill  arrive  at  a  juft  and  legitimate  conclufion  ;  now  it 
often  happens,  that  the  conclufion  of  one  fyilogifm  becomes  a 
previous  propofition  in  another  j  by  which  means  great  num¬ 
bers  of  tl  icm  are  fometimes  linked  together  in  a  leries,  and 
truths  are  made  to  follow  one  another  in  train.  And  as  in 
fuch  a  concatenation  of  fyllogifms  all  the  various  ways  of  rea¬ 
foning  that  are  truly  conclufive  may  be  with  fafety  introduced  ; 
hence  it  is  plain,  that  in  deducing  anyr  truth  from  its  fiilt 
principles,  dpecially  where  it  lies  at  a  confiderable  ddlaHce 
from  them,  we  are  at  liberty  to  combine  all  the  fcveral  kinds 
of  fyllogifms  above  explained,  according  as  they  are  found 
bed  to  fuit  the  end  and  purpofe  of  oitr  inquiries.  When  a 
propofition  is  thus,  by  means  of  fyllogifms,  collected  from 
others  more  evident  and  known,  it  is  faid'to  be  proved’ :  U 
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that  we  may  in  the  general  define  the  proof  of  a  proportion  to 
be  a  fyllogilm,  or  feries  of  fyllogifms,  colle&ing  that  propor¬ 
tion  from  known  and  evident  truths.  B  it  more  particularly, 
if  the  fyllogifms  of  which  the  proofs  confift  admit  of  no  pre- 
miles  but  definitions,  fclf- evident  truths,  and  proportions  al¬ 
ready  ellablilhed,  then  is  the  argument  fo  conllituted  called  a 
demonfiration  ;  whereby  it  appears  that  demon!’  rations  ar;  ulti¬ 
mately'  founded  on  definitions  and  fdf-evi dent  proportions. 

II.  All  fyllogifms  whatsoever,  whether  compou'nd,  multi¬ 
form,  or  dereCtive,  are  reducible  to  plain  fimple  fyllogifms  in 
fome  one  of  the  four  figures.  But  this  is  not  all.  Syllogifms 
of  , the  firft  figure,  in  particular,  admit  of  a’l  poffibb  c'onclu- 
lions  :  that  is,  any  propofi  ions  whatfoever,  whether  an  u  iver- 
fal  affirmative  or  univerfal  negative,  a  particular  affirmative  or 
particular  negative,  which  four-fold  divilion  embraces  all  their 
varieties;  any  one  of  thefe  may  be  inferred  by  virtue  of  f  me 
fyllogilm  in  the  fi  ft  figure.  By  this  means  it  happens  that 
the  fvllog'fms  of  all  the  other  figures  are  reducible  alio  to  fyl¬ 
logifms  of  the  firft  figure,  and  may  be  confidered  as  Handing 
on  the  fame  Inundation  with  them.  We  cannot  here  cemon- 
ftrate  and  explain  the  manner  of  this  redu.tion,  becauie  it 
v/ould  too  much  fwell  the  bulk  of  this  treatife.  It  is  enough 
to  take  notice,  that  the  thing  is  univerfally  known  and  ail  wed 
among  logicians,  to  whole  writings  we  refer  fuch  as  deliie 
farther  fatisfaftion  in  this  matter.  This  then  being  laid  down,  it 
is  plain  that  any  demonfiration  wbatloever  may  be  confidered 
as  compofed  of  a  feries  of  fyllogifms,  a1!  in  the  firft  figure. 
Tor,  fmee  all  the  fyllogifms  that  enter  the  demonfiration  are 
reducible  to  fyllogifms  of  fome  one  of  the  four  figures  ;  and 
fince  the  fyllogifms  of  all  the  other  figures  are  farther  reducible 
to  fyllogifms  of  the  firft  figure,  it  is  evident,  that  the  whole 
demonfiration  may  be  reffilved  into  a  feries  of  thefe  laft  fyllo- 
g’fms.  Let  us  now,  if  poifible,  difeover  the  ground  upon 
which  the  conelufion  refts  in  fyllogifms  of  the  firft  figure  ;  be- 
caufe,  byr  fo  doing,  we  fhall  come  at  an  univerfal  principle  of 
certainty,  whence  the  evidence  of  all  demonstrations  in  all 
their  parts  may  be  ultimately  derived. 

III.  The  rules  then  of  the  firft  figure  are  briefly  thefe  : 
The  middle  term  is  the  fubjeCI  of  the  major  propofition,  and 
the  predicate  of  the  minor.  The  major  is  always  an  univerfal 
propofition,  and  the  minor  alwray's  affirmative.  Let  us  now 
fee  what  effeft  thefe  rules  will  have  in  reafoni  g.  The  major 
is  an  univerfal  propofition,  of  which  the  middle  term  is  the 
fubjefl,  and  the  predicate  of  the  conelufion  the  predicate 
Hence  it  appears,  that  in  the  major  the  predicate  of  the  con- 
clufion  is  always  affirmed  or  denied  univerfally  of  the  middle 
term.  Again,  the  minor  is  an  affirmative  propofition,  whe  eof 
the  fubjeCt  of  the  conelufion  is  the  fubjeCt,  and  the  middle 
term  the  predicate.  Here  then  the  middle  teim  is  affi  med  of 
the  fubiect  of  the  conclufio  ;  that  is,  the  fubjedt  of  the  con- 
clufion  is  affirmed  to  be  <  omprehended  under,  or  to  make  a 
part  of,  the  middle  term.  Thus  then  we  fee  what  is  done  in 
the  premifes  of  a  fyllogifm  of  the  firft  figure.  I  he  predicate 
of  the  conelufion  is  univerfally  affirmed  or  denied  of  fome  idea. 
The  fubjeCt  of  the  conelufion  is  affirmed  to  be  or  to  make  a 
part  of  that  idea.  Hence  it  naturally  and  unavoidably  follows, 
that  the  predicate  of  the  conelufion  ought  to  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  fubjeft.  To  illuftrate  th  s  by  an  example,  we 
fhall  refume  one  of  the  fyllogifms  of  the  firft  chapter.' 

“  iavery  creature  pofifefted  of  reaion  and  liberty  is  account- 
“  able  for  his  actions  : 

“  Man  is  a  creature  pofteffed  of  reafon  and  liberty  ; 
Therefore  man  is  accountable  for  his  aCtions.” 

Here,  in  the  firft  propofition,  the  predicate  of  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  account allenefs,  is  affirmed  of  all  creatures  that  have  rea¬ 
fon  and  liberty.  Again,  in  the  fecor.d  propofition,  man,  the 
fubjed!  of  the  conelufion,  is  affirmed  to  be  or  to  make  a  part 


of  this  cfafs  of  creatures.  Hence  the  conelufion  neceftarily 
and  unavoidably  follows,  viz.  that  man  is  accountable  for  his 
addons  ;  becauie,  if  reafon  and  liberty'  be  that  which  eonfti- 
tutes  a  creature  accountable,  and  mail  has  reafon  and  liberty, 
it  is  plain  he  has  that  which  conftitutes  him  accountable.-  In 
like  manner,  where  thj  major  is  a  negat  ve  p  opofition,  or 
denies  the  predicate  of  the  conelufion  univerfally'  of  the  middle 
term,  as  the  minor  always  afterts  the  fubjedt  of  the  conelufion 
to  be  or  make  a  part  of  that  middle  term,  it  is  no  lefs  evident 
that  the  predicate  of  the  conelufion  ought  in  this  cafe  to  be 
denied  of  the  fubjed.  .So  that  the  grou  d  of  rcafoning,  in 
all  fyllogifms  >  f  the  firft  figure,  is  manifeftly  this  :  “  WhaJt- 
ever  may  be  affirmed  u  fiverfally  of  a  y  idea,  may  be  affirmed 
of  every  or  any  number  of  particulars  comprehended  under 
that  idea.”  And  again  :  “  W  hatever  may  be  denied  univer- 
1  ally  of  any  idea,  may'  be  in  like  manner  denied  of  every'  or 
any  number  of  its  individuals.”  Thefe  tw'o  propofition?  are 
called  by  logicians  the  dictum  dc  omni ,  and  diElum  de  nu'lo  ; 
and  are  indeed  the  great  principles  of  fyllogiftic  rcafoning,  in- 
almuch  as  all  conclufions  whatfoever  either  reft  immediately 
upon  them,  or  upon  propofttions  deduced  from  them.  But 
what  adds  greatly  to  their  value  is,  that  they  are  really  felf- 
evident  truths,  and  fuch  as  we  cannot  gainfay  without  running 
into  an  exprefs  contradiction.  To  affirm,  for  inftance,  that 
no  mm  is  p crfeB ,  and  yet  argue  that  fome  men  are. perfect ;  .or 
to  fay  that  ,:lt  men  are  mortal,  and  yet  that  fome  ?nen  are  not 
mortal,  is  to  alfert  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  lame  time. 

IV.  And  now  we  may'  affirm,  that,  in  all  fyllogifms  of  the 
firft  figure,  if  the  premifes  are  true,  the  conelufion  muft  needs 
be  true.  If  it  be  true  that  the  predicate  of  the  conelufion, 
whether  affirmative  or  negative,  agrees  univerfally  to  fome  idea; 
and  if  it  be  alio  true  that  the  fubjefl  of  the  conelufion  is  a 
part  of  or  comprehended  under  that  idea  ;  then  it  neceftarily 
follows,  th  t  the  predicate  of  the  conelufion  agrees  alfo  to  the 
fubjeft.  For  to  alfert  the  contrary',  would  be  to  run  counter 
to  fome  one  of  the  two  princip'es  before  eftabliffied  ;  that  is-, 
it  would  be  to  maintain  an  evident  contradiction.  And  thus 
we  are  come  at  laft  to  the  point  we  have  all  along  been  endea¬ 
vouring  to  eftablith  ;  namely',  that  every  propofition  which 
can  be  demonftrated  is  neceftarily  true.  For,  as  every  demon- 
ftration  may  be  refolved  into  a  feries  of  fyllogifms  all  in  the 
firft  figure  ;  and  as  in  any  one  of  thefe  fyllogifms,  if  the  pre¬ 
mifes  are  true,  the  conelufion  muft  needs  be  fo  too  ;  it  evidently 
follows,  that  if  all  the  feveral  premifes  are  true,  all  the  feveral 
conclufions  are  lo,  and  confequentiy  the  conelufion  alfo  of  the 
laft  fyllogilm,  which  is  always  the  propofition  to  be  demon- 
lirated.  Now  that  all  the  premifes  of  a  demonfiration  are 
true,  will  eafily  appear  from  the  very  nature  and  definition  of 
that  form  of  realoning.  A  demonfiration,  as  we  have  faid, 
is  a  fer’es  of  fyllogifms,  all  whole  premifes  are  either  defini¬ 
tions,  felf-evident  truths,  or  propolitions  already'  eftabliffied. 
Definitions  are  identical  propofttions,  wherein  we  conned!  the 
defeription  of  an  idea  with  the  name  by  which  we  choofe  to 
have  that  idea  called,  and  therefore  as  to  their  truth  there  can 
be  no  difpute.  Self-evident  propofttions  appear  true  of  them- 
felves,  and  leave  no  doubt  or  uncertainty'  in  the  mind.  Pro¬ 
pofttions,  before  eftabliffied,  are  no  other  than  conclufions 
gained  by  one  or  more  fteps  from  definitions  and  felf-evident 
principles,  that  is,  from  true  premifes,  and  therefore  muft 
needs  be  true.  Whence  all  the  previous  propolitions  of  a  de- 
monftration  being,  we  fee,  manifeftly  true ;  the  laft  conelufion, 
or  propofition  to  be  demonftrated,  muft  be  lo  too.  So  that 
demonfiration  not  only  leads  to  certain  truth,  but  we  have 
here  alfo  a  clear  view  of  the  ground  and  foundation  of  that 
certainty'.  For  as,  in  demonftrating,  we  may  be  laid  to  do 
nothing  more  than  combine  a  feries  of  fyllogifms  together, 
all  refting  on  the  fame  bottom  ;  it  is  plain  that  one  uniform 
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ground  of  certainty  runs  through  the  whole,  and  that  the  con- 
clufioris  are  every  where  built  upon  fome  one  of  the  two  prin¬ 
ciples  before  eftablifhed,  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning. 
The  e  two  principles  are  eafilv  reduced  into  one,  and  may  be 
expreffed  thus:  “  Whatever  predicate,  whether  affirmative  or 
negative,  agrees  univerfally  to  any  idea  ;  the  fame  mult  needs 
agree  to  every  or  any  number  of  individuals  comprehended 
Under  that  idea.”  And  thus  at  length  we  have,  according  to 
our  firft  defign,  reduced  the  certainty  of  demonftration  to  one 
fiinple  and  univerfol  principle  ;  whkh  carries  its  own  evidence 
along  with  it,  and  which  is  indeed  the  ultimate  foundation  of 
all  fyllogiftic  reafoning. 

V. ' Demonftration  therefore  ferving  as  an  infallible  guide  to 
truth,  and  handing  on  fo  fure  and  unalterable  a  bafis,  we  may 
now  venture  to  affert,  that  the  rules  of  logic  furniffi  a  fufficient 
criterion  for  the  diftinguilhing  between  truth  and  falfchood. 
For  fince  every  propofition  that  can  be  demonftrated  is  necelfa- 
rily  true,  he  is  able  to  diftinguifh  truth  from  fallehood  who  can 
with  certainty  judge  when  a  propofition  is  truly  demonftrated. 
Now,  a  demonftration  is,  as  we  have  faid,  nothing  more  than 
a  concatenation  of  fyilogifms,  all  whofe  premifes  are  defini¬ 
tions,  felf-evident  truths,  or  propofitions  previoully  eftablifhed. 
To  judge  therefore  of  the  validity  of  a  demonftration,  we  tnuft 
be  able  to  diftinguifh  whether  the  definitions  that  enter  it  are 
genuine,  and  truly  deferiptive  of  the  ideas  they  are  meant  to 
exhibit:  whether  the  propofitions  alfumed  without  proofs  as 
intuitive  truths  have  really  that  felf-evidence  to  which  they  lay 
claim  :  whether  the  fyilogifms  are  drawn  up  in  due  form,  and 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  argumentation  :  in  fine,  whether  they 
are  combined  together  in  a  jult  and  orderly  manner,  lb  that  no 
demonftrable  propofitions  ferve  any  where  as  premifes  unlefs 
they  are  conclufions  of  previous  fyilogifms.  Now,  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  logic,  in  explaining  the  feveral  operations  of  the 
mind,  fully  to  inftruft  us  in  all  thefe  points.  It  teaches  the 
nature  and  end  of  definitions,  and  lays  down  the  rules  by  which 
they  ought  to  be  framed.  It  unfolds  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
propofitions,  and  diftinguifhes  the  felf-evident  from  the  demon- 
ftrable.  It  delineates  alfo  the  different  forms  of  fyilogifms, 
and  explains  the  laws  of  argumentation  proper  to  each.  In 
iine,  it  deferibes  the  manner  of  combining  fyilogifms,  fo  as 
that  they  may  form  a  train  of  reafoning,  and  lead  to  the  fuc- 
jceffive  difeovery  of  truth.  The  precepts  of  logic,  therefore, 
as  they  enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty  when  a  propofition  is 
duly  demonftrated,  furniffi  a  fure  criterion  for  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  between  truth  and  falfehood. 

VI.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objefted,  that  demonftration  is  a 
thing  very  rare  and  uncommon,  as  being  the  prerogative  of 
but  a  lew  fciences,  and  therefore  the  criterion  here  given  can 
be  of  no  great  ufe.  But  wherever,  by  the  bare  contemplation 
of  our  ideas,  truth  is  difcoverable,  there  alfo  demonftration 
may  be  attained.  Now  that  i-s  an  abundantly  fufficient  crite¬ 
rion  which  enables  us  to  judge  with  certainty  in  all  cafes  where 
the  knowledge  of  truth  comes  within  our  reach  ;  for  with  dif- 
coveries  that  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  mind  we 
have,  properly,  no  bufinefs  or  concernment.  When  a  propo¬ 
fition  is  demonftrated,  we  are  certain  of  its  truth.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  our  ideas  are  fuch  as  have  no  vifible  connection 
or  repugnance,  and  therefore  furniffi  not  the  proper  means  of 
tracing  their  agreement  or  difagreement,  there  we  are  fure  that 
feientifical  knowledge  is  not  attainable.  But  where  there  is 
fome  foundation  of  reafoning,  which  yet  amounts  not  to  the 
full  evidence  of  demonftration,  there  the  precepts  of  logic,  by 
teaching  us  to  determine  aright  of  the  degree  of  proof,  ?nd  of 
what  is  ftii!  wanting  to  render  it  full  and  complete,  enable  us 
to  make  a  due  eftimate  of  the  mealnres  of  probability,  and  to 
proportion  our  atlent  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  propofition 
Hands.  And  this  is  all  we  can  poffibly  arrive  at,  or  even  fo 
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much  as  hope  .  foty  in  the.exereife- of  faculties  fo  i.rnper and 
limited  as  ours. 

VII. - Before  wTe  conclude  this  .chapter,  it  mav  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  take  notice  of  the  diftinCtion  of  demonftration  into. direct 
and  i -duett.  A  dir  ell  demonjlration  js,  when,  beginning  with 
definitions,  felf  evident  propofitions,  or  known  arid  allowed 
truths,  we  form  a  train  of  fyilogifms,  and  combine  them  in  an 
orderly  manner,  continuing  the  feries  through  a  variety  of  fuc- 
ceffive  fteps,  until  at  laft  we  arrive  at  a  fyllogifm  whofe  eon- 
clufion  is  the  propofition  to .  be  demonftrated.  Proofs  of  this 
kind  leave  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  behind  them;  becaufe,, all 
the  feveral  premifes  being  true,  the  conclufions  muft  be  fo.too, 
and  of  courfe  the  very  laft  concl.ufion  or  propofition  to  be 
proved.  The  other  fpecies  of  de.monftration  is  the  indirect,  or, 
as  ft  is  fometimes  called,,  the  apogogjeal.  The  manner  of, pro¬ 
ceeding  here  is,  by  affuming  a  propofition  which  direCtly  con¬ 
tradicts  that  we  mean  to  detnonftrate;  and  thence,  by  a  con¬ 
tinued  train  of  reafoning,  in  the  way  of  a  direct  demonftration, 
deducing  fome  abfurdity  or  manifeft  untruth.  For  hereupon 
we  conclude,  that  the  propofition  afiumed  was  falfe;  and  thence 
again,  by  an  immediate  confequence,  that  the  propofition  to 
be  demonftrated  is  true.  Thus  Euclid,  in  his  third  book,  being 
to  demon ftrate  that  circles  which  tojicb  one  another- inwardly 
have  not  the  fame  centre,  affumes  the  direft  contrary  to  this, 
viz.  that  they  have  the  fame  centre ;  and  thence.  By  an,  evident 
train  of  reafoning,  proves  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole. 
The  fuppolition  therefore  leading  to  this  abfurdity  he  con¬ 
cludes  to  be  falfe,  viz.  that  circles  touching  one  another  inwardly 
have  the  fame  centre ;  and  thence  again  immediately  infers,  that 
they  have  not  the  fame  centre. 

VIII.  Now,  becaufe  this  manner  of  demonftration  is  ac¬ 
counted  by  fome  not  altogether  fo  clear  and  fatisfadory ;  we 
ffiall  therefore  endeavour  to  ftiow,  that  it  equally  with  the 
other  leads  to  truth  and  certainty.  Two  propofitions  are  faid 
to  be  contradictory  one  of  another,  when  that  which  is  afferted 
to  be  in  the  one  is  afferted  not  to  be  in  the  other.  Thus  the 
propofitions,  dixies  that  touch  one  another  inwardly  have  the 
fame  centre ,  and,  Circles  that  touch  one  another  inwardly  have 
not  the  fame  centre,  are  contradictories,  becaufe  the  fecond  aliens 
the  direct  contrary  of  what  is  afferted  in  the  firft.  Now,  in  all 
contradictory  propofitions,  this  holds  univerfally,  that  one  of 
them  is  neceffarily  true,  and  the  other  neceffarily  falfe.  For,  if 
it  be  true,  that  circles  which  touch  one  another  inwardly  have 
not  the  fame  centre;  it  is  unavoidably  falfe,  that  they'  have 
the  fame  centre.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  falfe  that  they 
have  the  fame  centre,  it  is  neceffarily  true  that  they  have  not 
the  fame  centre.  Since  therefore  it  is  impofiible  for  them  to  be 
both  true  or  both  falfe  at  the  fame  time  ;  it  unavoidably  follows, 
that  one  is  neceflarily'  true,  and  the  other  neceffarily  falfe. 
This  then  being  allowed,  which  is  indeed  felf  evident;  if  any 
two  contradictory  propofitions  are  alfumed,  and  one  of  them 
can  by  a  clear  train  of  reafoning  be  demonftrated  to  be  falfe,.  it 
neceflarily  follows  that  the  other  is  true.  For,  as  the  one  is 
neceflarily'  true,  and  the  other  neceffarily  falfe;  when  we  come 
to  difcover  which  is  the  falfe  propofition,  we  thereby  alfo  know 
the  other  to  be  true. 

IX.  Now  this  is  precifely  the  manner  of  an  indirect  demon¬ 
ftration,  as  is  evident  from  the  account  given  of  it  above.  For 
there  we  alfume  a  propofition  which  directly  contradicts  that 
we  mean  to  demonltrate  ;  and,  having  byr  a  continued  feries  of 
proofs  fhown  it  to  be  falle,  thence  inter  that  its  contradictory, 
or  the  propofition  to  be  demonftrated,  is  true.  As,  therefore, 
this  laft  conclntion  is  certain  and  unavoidable;  let  us  next  in¬ 
quire  after  what  manner  we  come  to  be  (atisfied  of  the  falle¬ 
hood  of  the  alfumed  propofition,  that  fo  n  >  poffible  doubt  may 
remain  as  to  the  force  and  validity  of  demonftrations  of  this 
kind.  The  manner  then  is  plainly  this;  Beginning  with  the 
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affumed  propofition,  we,  by  the  help  of  definition's,  felf-evident  pofition  of  the  ninth  book  of  the  Elements.  Euclid  there  pro¬ 
truths,  or  proportions  already  eftabliffied,  continue  a  feries  of  poles  to  demonftrate,  that  in  any  /tries  of  numbers ,  rifing  from 
reafoning,  in  the  way  of  a  dire  ft  demonftration,  until  at  length  unity  hi  geometrical  progrefjioiu  all  the  prime  numbers  that  mea- 
we  arrive  at  fome  abfurdity  or  known  fallehood.  Thus  Euclid,  Jure  the  laft  term  in  the  /cries  iai/1  a't/o  me  afire  the  next  after 
in  the  -example  before  mentioned,  from  the  fuppofition  that  unity-.  In  order  to  this,  he  alfumes  the  contradiftory  of  the 
circles  touching  one  another  inwardly  have  the'  fame  centre,  propofition  to  be  demonftrated ;  namely,  that  fame  prime  num- 
deduces,  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  vjhole.  Since,  therefore,  by  her  meafuring  the  lajl  term  in  the  feries  does  not  mcafurc  the  next 
a  due  and  orderly  procefs  of  reafoning,  we  come  at  laft  to  a  falfe  after  unity  ;  and  thence,  by  a  continued  train  of  reafoning, 
con duli on  ;  it  is  manifeft,  that  all  the  premifes  cannot  be  true  :  proves  that  it  aftually  does  meafure  it.  Hereupon  he  con¬ 
fer,  were  all  the  premifes  true,  the  la!t  conclufion  muft  be  fo  eludes  the  affirmed  propofition  to  be  falfe  ;  and  that  which  is 


too,  by  what  has  been  before  demonftrated.  Now,  as  to  all  the 
other  premiles  made  ufe  of  in  the  courfe  of  reafoning,  thev  are 
maaifeft  and  known  truths  by  fuppofition,  as  being  either  defi¬ 
nitions,  lelf-evident  proportions,  or  truths  previoufly  eftablifh¬ 
ed.  The  affumed  propofition  is  that  only  as  to  which  any 
doubt  or  uncertainty  remains.  That  alone,  therefore,  can  be 
falfe  ;  and  indeed,  from  what  has  been  already  fhown,  muft 
unavoidably  be  lo.  And  thus  we  fee,  that  in  indireft  demon- 
ftrations,  two  contradiftory  propofttions  being  laid  down,  one 
of  which  is  ddinonftrated  to  be  falfe,  the  other,  which  is  always 
the  propofition  to  be  proved,  muft  neceffiarily  be  true ;  fo  that 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  direft  way  of  proof,  we  arrive  at  a  clear 
and  fatisfaftory  knowledge  of  truth. 

X.  This  is  univerfally  the  method  of.  reafoning  in  all  apo- 
gogipal  or  indireft  demonftrations.  But  if  any  propofition  is 
aft’umed,  from  which,  in  a  direft  train  of  reafoning,  we  can 
deduce  its  contradiftory  ;  the  propofition  fo  affumed  is  falfe, 
and  the  contradiftory  one  true.  For,  if  we  fuppofe  the  affumed 
propofition  to  be  true,  then,  -fince  all  the  other  premifes  that 
enter  the  demonftration  are  alfo  true,  we  fhall  have  a  feries  of 
reafoning  confifting  wholly  of  true  premifes;  whence  the  laft 
conclufion  or  contradictory  of  the  affumed  propofition  muft  be 
true  likewife:  fo  that  by  this  means  we  fhould  have  two  con¬ 
tradiftory  propofttions  both  true  at  the  fame  time  ;  which  is 
■nianifeftly  impoffible.  The  affumed  propofition,  therefore, 
whence  this  abfurdity  flows,  muft  neceffarily  be  falfe ;  and  con- 
iequently  its  contradiftory,  which  is  here  the  propofition  de¬ 
duced  from  it,  muft  be  true.  If  then  any  propofition  is  pro- 
poled  to  be  demonftrated,  and  we  a/fume  the  eontradielory  of 
■that  propofition,  and  thence  diredtly  infer  the  propofition  to  be 
demonftrated  ;  by  this  very  means  we  know  that  the  propofition 
fo  inferred,  is  true.  For,  fince  from  an  affumed  propofition  we 
have  deduced  its  contradiftory,  we  are  thereby  certain  that  the 
affumed  propofition  is  falfe  ;  and  if  fo,  then  its  contradiftory, 
or  that  deduced  from  it,  which  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the 
propofition  to  be  demonftrated,  muft  be  true. 

XI.  We  have  a  curious  inftance  of  this  in  the  twelfth  pro- 

Part  IV.  Of 

WE  have  now  done  with  the  three  firft  operations  of  the 
mind,  whole  office  it  is  to  fearch  after  truth,  and  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  human  knowledge.  There  is  yet  a  fourth,  which 
regards  the  dilpofal  and  arrangement  of  our  thoughts,  when  we 
endeavour  fo  to  put  them  together  as  that  their  mutual  con¬ 
nection  and  dependence  may  be  clearly  leen.  This  is  what  lo¬ 
gicians  call  Method ,  and  place  always  the  laft  in  order  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  powers  of  the  underftanding  ;  becaufe  it  neceffiarily 
fuppofes  a  previous  exercife  of  our  other  faculties,  and  fome 
progrefs  made  in  knowledge  before  we  can  exert  it  in  any  ex- 
tenfive  degree. 

II.  In  this  view,  it  is  plain  that  we  muft  be  beforehand  well 
acquainted  with  the  truths  we  are  to  combine  together;  other- 
wile,  how  could  we  difeern  their  feveral  connections  and  rela¬ 
tions,  or  fo  difpofe  of  them  as  their  mutual  dependence  may  re¬ 
quire  ?  But  it  often  happens,  that  the  underftanding  is  cm- 


deduced  from  it,  or  its  contradiftory,  which  is  the  very  pro¬ 
pofition  he  propofed  to  demonftrate,  to  be  true.  Now  that  this 
is  a  juft  and  conclufive  way  of  reafoning,  is  abundantly  manifeft 
from  what  we  have  fo  clearly  eftablifhed  above.  Whence  it 
appears,  how  neceffary  fome  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  logic  is, 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  force,  jultnefs,  and  validity,  of  de- 
monitrations.  For,  though  it  is  readily  allowed,  that  by  the 
mere  ftrength  of  our  natural  faculties  we  can  at  once  difeern, 
that  of  two  contradictory  propofttions,  the  one  is  aeceflarily 
true,  and  the  other  neceffiarily  falfe;  yet,  when  they  are  fo 
linked  together  in  a  demonftration,  as  that  the  one  ferves  as  a 
previous  propofition  whence  the  other  is  deduced,  it  does  not 
fo  immediately  appear,  without  fome  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  logic,  why  that  alone,  which  is  collefted  by  reafoning, 
ought  to  be  embraced  as  true,  and  the  other,  whence  it  is  col¬ 
lected,  to  be  rejefted  as  falle. 

XII.  Having  thus  fulfi.ciently  evinced  the  certainty  of  de¬ 
monftration  in  all  its  branches,  and  ftiown  the  rules  by  which 
we  ought  to  proceed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  juft  conclufion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  ways  of  arguing  made  ufe  of;  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  enter  upon  a  particular  confideration  of  thofe  feveral 
fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning  which  logicians  diftinguifh  by  the 
name  of  fcphifms.  tie  that  thoroughly  underllands  the  form 
and  ftrufture  of  a  good  argument,  will  of  himfelf  readily  dif- 
cern  every  deviation  from  it.  And  although fophifms  have  been 
divided  into  many  daffies,  which  are  all  called  by  founding 
names,  that  therefore  carry  in  them  much  appearance  of  learn- 
ing;  yet  are  the  errors  themlelves  fo  very  palpable  and  obvious, 
that  it  would  be  loft  labour  to  write  for  a  man  capable  of  being 
milled  by  them.  Flere,  therefore,  we  choofe  to  conclude  this 
part  of  Logic;  and  fhall  in  the  next  give  fome  account  of 
Method’:  which,  though  infeparable  from  reafoning,  is  never- 
thelefs  always  confidered  by  logicians  as  a  diftindt  operation  of 
the  mind  ;  becaufe  its  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  mere 
exercife  of  the  reafoning  faculty,  but  extends  in  fome  degree  to 
all  the  tranfaftions  of  the  underftanding. 


METHOD. 

ployed,  not  in  the  arrangement  and  compofition  of  known 
truths,  but  in  the  fearch  and  difeovery  of  fuch  as  are  unknowh. 
And  here  the  manner  of  proceeding  is  very  different.  We 
affemble  at  once  our  whole  ftock  of  knowledge  relating  to  any 
lubjeft,  and,  after  a  general  furvey  of  things,  begin  with 
examining  them  feparately  and  by  parts.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  whereas,  at  our  firft  fetting  out,  vve  were  acquainted 
only  with  fome  oi  the  grand  ftrokes  and  outlines  of  truth;  by 
thus  purfuing  her  through  her  feveral  windings  and  recelfes,  we 
gradually  difeover  thofe  more  inward  and  finer  touches  whence 
the  derives  all  her  ftrength,  fymmetry,  and  beauty.  And  here 
it  is,  that  when,  by  a  narrow  ferutiny  into  things,  we  have  un¬ 
ravelled  any  part  of  knowledge,  and  traced  it  to  its  firft  and 
original  principles,  infomuch  that  the  whole  frame  and  con¬ 
texture  of  it  lies  open  to  the  view  of  the  mind  ;  here  it  is,  that, 
taking  it  the  contrary  way,  and  beginning  with  thefe  princi- 
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pies,  we  can  fo  adjuft  and  put  together  the  parts  as  the  order 
and  method  of  fciertce  require. 

III.  But  as  thefe  things  are  heft  underftood  when  iiluTtrated 
by  examples ;  let  us  fuppofe  any  machine,  for  inltance  a 
watch,  prefented  to  us,  whofe  itruCture  and  compofition  we  are 
as  yet  unacquainted  with,  but  want,  if  poflible,  to  difcover. 
The  manner  of  proceeding,  in  this  cafe,  is,  by  taking  the 
whole  to  pieces,  and  examining  the  parts  feparately,  one  after 
another.  When,  by  fuch  a  fcrutiny,  we  have  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed  ourfelves  of  the  frame  and  contexture  of  each,  we  then 
compare  them  together,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  mutual 
aCtion  and  influence.  By  this  means  we  gradually  trace  out 
the  inward  make  and  compofition  of  the  whole,  and  come  at 
length  to  difcern  how  parts  of  fuch  a  form,  and  fo  put  together 
as  we  found  in  unravelling  and  taking  theni  afunder,  contlitute 
that  particular  machine  called  a  watch,  and  contribute  to  all 
the  feveral  motions  and  phenomena  obfervable  in  it.  This  dif- 
covery  being  made,  we  can  take  things  the  contrary  way,  and, 
beginning  with  the  parts,  fo  difpofe  and  conned  them  as  their 
feveral  ufcs  and  ftruCtures  require,  until  at  length  we  arrive  at 
the  whole  itfelf,  from  the  unravelling  of  which  thole  parts  re¬ 
fill  ted. 

IV.  And  as  it  is  in  tracing  and  examining  the  works  of 
art;  fo  is  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  unfolding  any  part  of 
human  knowledge ;  for  the  relations  and  mutual  habitudes  of 
things  do  not  always  immediately  appear  upon  comparing 
them  one  with  another.  Hence  we  have  recourfe  to  inter¬ 
mediate  ideas;  and,  by  means  of  them,  are  furnifned  with 
thofe  previous  propofitions  that  lead  to  the  eonclufion  we  are 
in  quell  of.  And  if  it  fo  happen  that  the  previous  propofi¬ 
tions  them  ("elves  are  not  fuffieiently  evident,  we  endeavour, 
by  new  middle  terms,  to  afeertain  their  truth;  Hill  tracing- 
tilings  backward,  in  a  continual  feries,  until  at  length  we 
arrive  at  fome  fyllogifm  where  the  premifes  are  firft  and  felf- 
evident  principles.  This  done,  we  become  perfectly  fatisfied 
as  to  the  truth  of  all  the  conclufions  we  hafve  palled  through, 
inafmuch  as  they  are  now  feen  to  (land  upon  the  firm  and  im¬ 
moveable  foundation  of  our  intuitive  perceptions.  And  as  we 
arrived  at  this  certainty  by  tracing  things  backward  to  the 
original  principles  whence  they  flow  ;’  fo  may  we  at  any  time 
renew  it  by  a  direCt  contrary  procefs,  if,  beginning  with  thefe 
principles,  we  carry  the  train  of  our  thoughts  forward  until 
they  lead  us,  by  a  connected  chain  of  proofs,  to  the  very  laft 
eonclufion  of  the  feries. 

V.  Hence  it  appears,  that,  in  difpofing  and  putting  together 
our  thoughts,  either  for  our  own  ufe,  that  the  difcoveries  we 
have  made 'may  at  all  times  lie  open  to  the  review  of  the 
mind,  or  where  we  mean  to  communicate  and  unfold  the  dif¬ 
coveries  to  others,  there  are  two  ways  of  proceeding  equally 
within  our  choice  :  for  we  may  fo'propofe  the  truths  relating 
to  any  part  of  knowledge,  as  they  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
mind  in  the  manner  of  inveftigation  ;  carrying  on  the  feries  of 
proofs,  in  a  reverfe  order,  until  they  at  latl  terminate  in  firtl 
principles:  or,  beginning  with  thefe  principles,  we  may  take 
the  contrary  way,  and  from  them  deduce,  by  a  direCt  train  of 
reafoning,  all  the  feveral  propofitions  we  want  to  eftablilb. 
This  diverfity  in  the  manner  of  arranging  our  thoughts  gives 
rife  to  the  twofold  divifion  of  method  eftabliflied  among  logi¬ 
cians:  for  method,  according  to  their  ufe  of  the  word,  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  order  and  dilpofition  of  our  thoughts 
relating  to  any  fubjeCt.  When  truths  are  fo  propofed  and  put 
together  as  they  were  or  might  have  been  difeovered,  this  is 
called  the  analytic  method,  or  the  method  of  reflation j  in¬ 
afmuch  as  it  traces  things  backward  to  their  fource,  and  refolves 
knowledge  into  its  firfl  and  original  principles.  When,  on  the 
ether  hand,  they  are  deduced  from  thefe  principles,  and  con¬ 
nected  according  to  their  mutual  dependence,  infomuch  that 
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the  truths  firft  in  order  tend  always  to  the  denxonltration  of 
thofe  that  follow ;  this  conftitutes  what  we  call  the  fynthetic 
method,  or  method  of  compofition.  For  here  we  proceed  by 
gathering  together  the  feveral  fcattered  parts  of  knowledge, 
and  combining  them  into  one  whole  or  fyftem,  in  fuch  manner 
that  the  underftanding  is  enabled  diftinctly  to  follow  truth 
through  all  her  different  ftages  and  gradations. 

VI.  There  is  this  farther  to  be  taken  notice  of,  in  relation 
to  thefe  two  fpecies  of  method;  that  the  firft  has  alfo  obtained 
the  name  of  the  method  of  invention,  becaufe  it  obferves  the 
order  in  which  our  thoughts  fucceed  one  another  in  the  invent' 
tion  or  difcovery  of  truth.  The  other,  again,  is  often  deno¬ 
minated  the  method  of  dodlrine  or  inJlruSion  ;  ipafmuch  as,  in 
laying  our  thoughts  before  others,  we  generally  choofe  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  fynthetic  manner,  deducing  them  from  their  firft: 
principles.  For  we  are  to  obferve,  that  although  there  is  great 
pleafure  in  purfuing  truth  in  the  method  of  inveftigation,  be¬ 
caufe  it  places  us  in  the  condition  of  the  inventor,  and  (hows 
the  particular  train  and  procefs  of  thinking  by  which  he  arrived 
at  his  difcoveries ;  yet  it  is  not  fo  well  accommodated  to  the 
purpofes  of  evidence  and  conviction.  For,  at  our  firft  fetting 
out,  we  are  commonly  unable  to  divine  where  the  analyfis  will 
lead  us  ;  inlbmuch  that  our  refearches  are  for  fome  time  little 
better  than  a  mere  groping  in  the  dark.  And  even  after  light 
begins  to  break  in  upon  us,  we  are  ftill  obliged  to  many  re¬ 
views,  and  a  frequent  comparifon  of  the  feveral"  fteps  of  the 
inveftigation  among  themfelves.  Nay,  when  vve  have  un¬ 
ravelled  the  whole,  and  reached  the  very  foundation  on  which 
our  difcoveries  Hand,  all  our  certainty,  in  regard  to  their  truth, 
will  be  found  in  a  great  meafure  to  arife  from  that  connection 
vve  are  how  able  to  difcern  between  them  and  firft  principles, 
taken  in  the  order  of  compofition.  But  in  the  fynthetic  man¬ 
ner  of  difpofing  our  thoughts,  the  cafe  is  quite  different  :  for 
as  we  here  begin  with  the  intuitive  truths,  and  advance  by 
regular  deductions  from  them,  every  ftep  of  the  procedure 
brings  evidence  and  conviCtion  along  with  it;  fo  that,  in  our 
progrefs  from  one  part  of  knowledge  to  another,  we  have  al¬ 
ways  a  clear  perception  of  the  ground  on  which  our  affent  refts. 
In  communicating  therefore  our  difcoveries  to  others,  this 
method  is  apparently  to  be  chofen,  as  it  wonderfully  improves 
and  enlightens  the  underftanding,  and  leads  to  an  immediate 
perception  of  truth. 

VI I.  The  logic  which  for  fo  many  ages  kept  poffeffion  Of 
the  fchools,  and  was  deemed  the  mod  important  of  the  fciences, 
has  long  been  condemned  as  a  mere  art  of  wranglirtg,  of  very 
little  ufe  in  the  purfuit  of  truth.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  reftore  it  to  credit,  but  without  fuccels;  and  of  late  years 
little  or  no  attention  whatever  has  been  paid  to  the  art  of 
reafoning  in  the  courfe  of  what  is  called  a  liberal  education. 
As  both  extremes  may  be  faulty,  it  fliould  feern  that  vve  can¬ 
not  conclude  this  fhort  treatife  more  properly  than  with  the 
following 

Reflections  on  the  Utility-  of  Logic. 

If  Ariftotle  was  not  the  inventor  of  logic,  he  was  certainly 
the  prince  of  logicians.  The  whole  theory  of  fyllogifms  he 
claims  as  his  own,  and  as  the  fruit  of  much  time  and  labour ; 
and  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  the  later  writers  on  the  art 
have  borrowed  their  materials  almoft  entirely  from  bis  Organon 
and  Porphyry’s  Introduction.  But  after  men  had  laboured  near 
2000  years  in  fearch  of  ti'uth  by  the  help  of  fyllogifms,  lord 
Bacon  propofed  the  method  of  induction,  as  a  more  effectual 
engine  for  that  purpofe ;  and  fince  his  days  the  aft  of  logic 
has  gradually  fallen  into  difrepute. 

To  this  confequence  many  caufes  contributed.  The  art  of  ‘ 
fyllogifm  is  admirably  calculated  for  wrangling;  and  by  the 
fchOolmen  it  was  employed  with  too  much  fuccefs,  to  keep  in 
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countenance  the  abfurdities  of  the  Ilomilh  church.  Under 
their  management  it  produced  numberlefs  difputes,  and  num¬ 
berlefs  fefts,  who  fought  againft  each  other  with  much  ani- 
m'ofity  without  gaining  or  lofing  ground  :  but  it  did  nothing 
confiderable  for  the  benefit  of  human  life,  whilft  the  method 
of  induction  has  improved  arts  and  increafed  knowledge.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  excefiive  admiration  of  Arif- 
totle,  which  continued  for  fo  many  ages,  fhould  end  in  an 
undue  contempt ;  and  that  the  high  efieem  of  logic,  as  the 
grand  engine  of  fcience,  fhould  at  laft  make  way  for  too  un¬ 
favourable  an  opinion,  which  feems  now  prevalent,  of  it's  being 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  liberal  education.  Men  rarely  leave 
one  extreme  without  running  into  the  contrary:  Thole  who 
think  according  to  the  fafhion,  will  be  as  prone  to  go  into  the 
prefent  extreme  as  their  grandfathers  were  to  go  into  the 
former;  and  even  they  who  in  general  think  for  themfelves, 
when  they  are  offended  at  the  abufe  of  any  thing,  are  too  apt 
to  entertain  prejudices  againlt  the  thing  itfelf.  “  In  praftice 
(fays  the  learned  Waebukton),  logic  is  more  a  trick  than  a 
fcience,  formed  rather  to  amufe  than  to  inftruft.  And  in  fome 
fort  we  may  apply  to  the  art  of  fyllogifm  what  a  man  of  wit 
fhys  of  rhetoric,  that  it  only  tells  us  how  to  name  thofe  tools 
■which  nature  had  before  put  into  our  hands.  In  the  fervice 
of  chicane,  indeed,  it  is  a  mere  juggler’s  knot,  now  faft,  now 
loofe  ;  and  the  fchools  -where  this  legerdemain  was  exercifed  in 
great  perfection  are  full  of  the  ftories  of  its  wonders.”  The 
authority  of  Warburton  is  great ;  but  it  may  be  counterbalanced 
by  another  which,  on  lubjefts  of  this  nature,  is  confetfedly 
greater. 

“  Laying  afide  prejudice,  whether  fafliionable  or  unfaftiion- 
able,  let  us  confider  (fays  Dr.  Reid)  whether  logic  is  or  may 
be  made  fubfervient  to  any  good  purpofe.  Its  profeffe^  end  is, 
to  teach  men  to  think,  to  judge,  and  to  realon,  witfi'preci- 
lion  and  accuracy.  No  man  will  fay  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance:  the  only  thing  therefore  that  can  admit  of 
doubt  is,  whether  it  can  be  taught  ? 

“  To  refolve  this  doubt,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  our  ra¬ 
tional  faculty  is  the  gift  of  God,  given  to  men  in  very  different 
meafures  :  Some  have  a  large  portion,  fome  a  lefs ;  and  where 
there  is  a  remarkable  defeft  of  the  natural  power,  it  cannot  be 
fupplied  by  any  culture.  But  this- natural  power,  even  where 
it  is  the  ftrongeft,  may  lie  dead  for  want  of  the  means  of  im¬ 
provement.  Many  a  favage  may  have  been  born  with  as  good 
faculties  as  a  Newton ,  a  Bacon,  or  an  Arifotle ;  but  their  ta¬ 
lents  were  buried  by  having  never  been  put  to  ufe,  whilll  thofe 
of  the  philofophers  were  cultivated  to  the  beft  advantage.  It 
may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  chief  mean  of  improving 
our  rational  power,  is  the  vigorous  ■  exercife  of  it  in  various 
ways  and  on  different  fubjefts,  by  which  the  habit  is  acquired 
of  exercifing  it  properly.  Without  fuch  exercile,  and  good 
fenfe  over  and  above,  a  man  who  has  lludied  logic  all  his 
life  may  be  only  a  petulant  wrangler,  without  true  judg¬ 
ment  or  fk ill  of  reafoning  in  any  fcience.” 

This  mult  have  been  Locke’s  meaning,  when  in  his  Thoughts 
on  Education  he  fays,  “  If  you  would  have  your  fon  to  realon 
well,  let  him  read  Chillingworlh.”  The  (late  of  things  is 
much  altered  fince  Locke  wrote  :  Logic  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved  chiefly  by  his  writings;  and  yet  much  lefs  ftrefs  is  laid 
upon  it,  and  lefs  time  confumed  in  its  ftudy.  His  count'd, 
therefore,  was  judicious  and  feafonable;  to  wit,  That  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  reafoning  power  is  to  be  expended  much 
more  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  authors  who 
reafon  beft,  than  from  ftudying  voluminous  fyftems  of  fchcol 
logic.  But  if  he  had  meant,  that  the  ftudy  of  logic  was  of 
no  ufe,  nor  deferved  any  attention,  he  furely  would  not  have 
taken  the  pains  to  make  fo  confiderable  an  addition  to  it,  by 
hi s  Ejfay  Qn  tie  Human  Underfunding ,  and  by  his  Thoughts 


on  the  Conduit  of  tie  Underfunding ;  nor  would  he  have  re¬ 
mitted  his  pupil  to  Cb illingworth,  the  acuteft  logician  as  well 
as  the  beft  reafoner  of  his  age.” 

There  is  no  ftudy  better  fitted  to  exercife  and  ftrengthen  the 
reafoning  powers  than  that  of  the  mathematical  fciences;  be- 
caule  there  is  no  other  branch  of  fcience  which  gives  fuch  fcope 
to  long  and  accurate  trains  of  reafoning,  or  in  which  there  is 
fo  little  room  for  authority  or  prejudice  of  any  kind  to  give  a 
falfe  bias  to  the  judgment.  When  a  youth  of  moderate  parts 
begins  to  ftudy  Euclid,  every  thing  is  new  to  him  :  His  ap- 
prehenfion  is  unfteady;  his  judgment  is  feeble;  and  refts 
partly  upon  the  evidence  of  the  thing,  and  partly  upon  the 
authority  of  his  teacher.  But  every  time  he  goes  over  the  de¬ 
finitions,  the  axioms,  the  elementary  propofitions,  more  light 
breaks  in  upon  him  ;  and  as  he  advances,  the  road  of  demon- 
ftration  becomes  fmooth  and  eafy  :  he  can  walk  in  it  firmly, 
and  take  wider  fteps,  till  at  laft  he  acquires  the  habit  not  only 
of  underftanding  a  demonftration,  but  of  difeovering  and  de> 
monftrating  mathematical  truths. 

It  mull  indeed  be  confefled,  that  a  man  without  the  rules  of 
logic  may  acquire  a  habit  of  reafoning  juftly  in  mathematics, 
and  perhaps  in  any  other  fcience  Good  fenfe,  good  examples, 
and  aifiduous  exercife,  may  bring  a  man  to  reafon  juftly  and 
acutely  in  his  own  profelfion  without  rules.  But  whoever 
thinks,  that  from  this  ccnceffion  he  may  infer  the  inutility 
of  logic,  betrays  by  this  inference' a  great  want  of  that  art; 
for  he  might  as  well  infer,  becaufe  a  man  may  go  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  London  by  the  way  of  Paris,  that  therefore  any  other 
road  is  ufelefs. 

There  is  perhaps  no  art  which  may  not  be  acquired,  in 
a  very  confiderable  degree,  by  example  and  practice,  without 
reducing  it  to  rules.  But  practice  joined  with  rules  may  carry 
a  man  forward  in  his  art  farther  and  more  quickly  than  prac¬ 
tice  without  rules. — Every  ingenious  artift  knows  the  utility  of 
having  his  art  reduced  to  rules,  and  thereby  made  a  fcience. 
By  rules  he  is  enlightened  in  his  practice,  and  works  with  more 
alfurance.  They  enable  him  fometimes  to  correct  his  own 
errors,  and  often  to  deteft  the  errors  of  others  ;  and  he  finds 
them  of  great  ufe  to  confirm  his  judgment,  to  juftify  what  is 
right,  and  to  condemn  what  is  wrong.  Now  mathematics  are" 
the  nobleft  traxis  of  logic.  Through  them  we  may  perceive 
how  the  flated  forms  of  fyllogifm  are  exemplified  in  one  lub- 
je£I,  namely  the  predicament  of  quantity;  and  by  marking 
the  force  of  tbefe  forms,  as  they  are  there  applied,  we  may  be  ’ 
enabled  to  apply  them  of  ourfelves  elfewhere.  Whoever,  there¬ 
fore,  will  ftudy  mathematics  with  this  view,  will  become  not 
only  by  mathematics  a  more  expert  logician,  and  by  logic  a 
more  rational  mathematician,  but  a  wifer  philofopher,  and  an 
acuter  reafoner,  in  all  the  pofiible  fubjefts  either  of  fcience  or' 
deliberation.  But  when  mathematics,  inftead  of  being  applied 
to  this  excellent  purpofe,  are  ufed  not  to  exemplify  logic,  but 
to  fupply  its  place  ;  no  wonder  if  logic  fall  into  contempt,  and 
if  mathematics,  inftead  of  furthering  fcience,  become  in  faft 
an  obftacle.  For  when  men,  knowing  nothing  of  that  reafon¬ 
ing  which  is  unvuerfal,  come  to  attach  themlelves  for  years  to 
a  Jingle  fpecies,  a  fpecies  wholly  involved  in  lines  and  numbers, 
the  mind  becomes  incapacitated  for  reafoning  at  large,  and 
efpecially  in  the  fearch  of  moral  truth.  The  objeft  of  mathe¬ 
matics  is  demos f  ration  ;  and  whatever  in  that  fcience  is  not 
demonftration,  is  nothing,  or  at  leaft  below  the  fublime 
inquirer's  regard.  Probability,  through  its  almoft  infinite 
degrees,  from  fimple  ignorance  up  to  abfolute  certainty,  is 
the  terra  incognita  of  the  mathematician.  And  yet  here  it  is 
that  the  great  bufnefs  of  the  human  mind  is  carried  on  in  the 
fearch  and  difeovery  of  all  the  important  truths  which  concern 
us  as  reafonable  beings.  And  here  too  it  is  that  all  its  vigour 
is  exerted :  for  to  proportion  the  affent  to  the  probability 
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accompanying  every  varying  degree  of  moral  evidence,  requires 
the  moll  enlarged  and  fovereign  exercile  of  reafon. 

In  reafonings  of  this  kind,  will  any  man  pretend  that  it  is 
of  no  ufe  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various  powers  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  reafon  ?  Is  it  of  no  ufe  to  refolve  the 
various  kinds  of  reafoning  into  their  fimple  elements  ;  and  to 
difcover,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  rules  by  which  thefe  ele¬ 
ments  are  combined  in  judging  aud  in  reafoning  ?  Is  it  of  no 
ufe  to  mark  the  various  fallacies  in  reafoning,  by  rvhich  even 
the  mod  ingenious  men  have  been  led  into  error  ?  It  mud 
furely  betray  great  want  of  underdanding,  to  think  thefe 
things  ufelefs  or  unimportant.  Now  thele  are  the  things 
which  logicians  have  attempted  ;  and  which  they  have  ex¬ 
ecuted — not  indeed  fo  completely  as  to  leave  no  room  for  im¬ 
provement,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  very  confiderable 
aid  to  our  reafoning  powers.  That  the  principles  they  have 
laid  down  with  regard  to  definition  and  divifion,  with  regard 
to  theconverfion  and  opp  ifition  of  propofitions,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  rules  of  reafoning,  aTenot  without  ufe,  is  lufficiently  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  blunders  committed  daily  by  thofe  who  dif- 
dain  any  acquaintance  with  them. 

Although  the  art  of  categorical  fyllogifm  is  confededly 
little  fitted  for  the  difeovery  of  unknown  truth,  it  may  yet 
be  employed  to  excellent  purpofes,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  mod 
compendious  method  of  detecting  a  fallacy.  A  man  in  quell 
of  unknown  truths  mult  generally  proceed  by  the  way  of  in¬ 
clusion,  from  cffedls  to  caufes;  but  he  who  as  a  teacher  is  to 
inculcate  any  fyflem  upon  others  begins  with  one  or  more 
felf-evident  truths,  and  proceeds  in  the  way  of  demondratiou 
to  the  conclufion  which  he  wilh-s  to  eltablilh.  Now  every  de- 
monftration,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  may  be  refolved 
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into  a  feries  of  fyllogifms,  of  which  the  conclufion  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  always  enters  into  the  premifes  of  that  which  follows : 
and  if  the  fird  principles  be  clear  and  evident,  and  every  fyl¬ 
logifm  in  fome  legitimate  mode  and  figure,  the  conclufion  of 
the  whole  mud  infallibly'  be  admitted.  But  when  the  demon- 
dration  is  thus  broken  into  parts  ;  if  we  find  that  the  conclu- 
fiou  of  one  fyllogifm  will  not,  without  alteiing  the  meaning 
of  the  terms,  enter  legitimately  into  the  premifes  of  that 
which  Ihould  immediately  follow  ;  or,  fuppofing  it  to  make 
one  of  the  premifes  of  a  new  fyllogifm,  if  we  find  that  the 
conclufion,  refulting  from  the  whole  feries  thus  obtained,  is 
different  from  that  of  the  demondration  ;  we  may,  in  either 
of  thefe  cafes,  red  allured  that  the  author’s  reafoning  is  fal¬ 
lacious,  and  leads  to  error ;  and  that,  if  it  carried  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  conviction  before  it  was  thus  relolyed  into  its  ele¬ 
mentary  parts,  it  mud  have  been  owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  mind  to  comprehend  at  once  a  long  train  of  arguments. 
"Whoever  wilhes  to  fee  the  fyllogillic  art  employed  for  this 
purpofe,  and  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have, 
faid  reipedling  its  utility,  may  confult  the  excellent  writer 
recommended  by  Locke,  who,  in  places  innumerable  of  his 
incomparable  book,  has,  without  pedantry'  even  in  that  pe¬ 
dantic  age,  made  the  happied  application  of  the  rules  of  logic 
for  unravelling  the  fophidry  of  his  Jefuitical  antagonid. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  though  we  readily  acknowledge 
that  much  time  was  walled  by  our  forefathers  in  fyllogillic 
wrangling,  and  what  might  with  little  impropriety  be  termed 
the  mechanical  l  of  logic  ;  yret  the  art  of  forming  and  ex¬ 
amining  arguments,  is  certainly  an  attainment  not  unworthy 
the  ambition  of  that  being  whofe  highed  honour  is  to  be  en¬ 
dued  with  reafon. 
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LOGISTiE,  certain  officers  at  Athens,  in  number  ten, 
whole  bufinefs  confided  in  receiving  and  palling  the  accounts 
of  magidrates  when  they  went  out  of  office.  The  logifia 
were  elected  by  lot,  and  had  ten  euthyni  or  auditors  of  ac¬ 
counts  under  them. 

LOGOGRAPHY,  a  method  of  printing,  in  which  the 
types,  indead  of  anfvvering  only  to  fingle  letters,  are  made  to 
correfpond  to  whole  word  .  This  method,  though  feemingly 
a  retrograde  procelfion  in  the  printing  art,  obtained  the 
fan&ion  of  his  majelly’s  patent,  and  for  fome  time  was  actually 
put  in  execution  in  the  way  of  trade,  though,  we  apprehend, 
with  no  coirefponding  advantage  to  the  proprietors.  In  the 
year  1383,*  a  treatife  upon  this’  fubjedl  appeared  by  Henry 
JoEnfon,  in  which  the  oiigin  as  well  as  the  utility  of  the  art 
are  fully  laid  down.  The  properties  of  the  logographic  art, 
according  to  this  author,  are,  I.  That  the  compofitor  fliall 
have  lefs  charged  upon  his  memory  than  in  the  common  way. 
2.  It  is  much  lefs  liable  to  error.  3.  The  ty'pe  of  each  word 
is  as  eafily  laid  hold  of  as  that  of  a  fingle  letter.  4.  The  de- 
compofition  is  much  more  readily  performed,  even  by  the 
mereft  novices,  than  they  now  decompofe  letters.  5.  No  ex¬ 
traordinary  expence  nor  greater  number  of  types  is  required 
in  the  logographic  than  in  the  common  method  of  print¬ 
ing- 

All  we  fhall  fay  on  this  fubjeft  is,  that  if  thefe  pofitions  had 
been  fupported  by  the  experiment  made,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  the  practice  would  have  come  into  general  and  deferved 
repute  ;  but,  on  the  contrary',  the  logographic  art,  after 
having  excited  more  of  curiofity  than  approbation,  has,  we 
iinderlfand,  been  abandoned  even  by  its  original  patrons. 

LOGWOOD.  See H.tMATOxyLON. 


L  O  K 

LOHQCH,  or  Loch,  in  pharmacy,  a  compofition  of  a 
middle  confidence  between  a  foft  ele&uary  and  a  fyrup, 
principally  ufed  indiforders  of  the  lungs. 

LOINS,  in  anatomy,  the  two  lateral  parts  of  the  umbilical 
region  of  the  abdomen. 

LOIR  and  CHER,  a  department  of  France,  including 
the  late  province  of  Blafois.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  rivers 
Loir  and  Cher;  the  firlt  of  which  falls  into  the  Saite,  above 
Angers;  and  the lail  empties  itfelf  into  the  Loire,  five  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  the  latter  with  the  Indre.  Blois  is 
the  capital. 

LOIRE,  Upper,  a  depaitment  of  France,  late  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Velay.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Loire,  which, 
rifes  near  its  fouth  boundary.  Puy  is  the  capital. 

Loire,  Lower,  a  department  of  France,  containing  part 
of  the  late  province  of  Bretagne.  It  has  its  name  from  the 
river  Loire,  which  forms  its  fouth  boundary,  and  then  falls 
into  the  bay'  of  Bifcay.  Nantes  is  the  capital. 

Loire,  the  principal  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  in  Languedoc.  It  begins  to  be 
navigable  at  Roanne  ;  and  watering  Nevers,  Oilcans,  Blois, 
Tours,  Saumur,  and  Nantes,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  be¬ 
low  Paimbceuf. 

LOIRET,  a  department  of  France,  late  the  province  of 
Orleanois.  It  has  its  name  from  a  fmall  river  that  falls  into 
the  Loire.  Orleans  is  the  capital. 

LOKE,  in  mythology,  the  name  of  one  of  the  deities  of 
the  northern  nations,  anfwering  to  the  A  imanes  among  the 
Perflans,  whom  they  reprefent  as  at  enmity  both  with  gods 
and  men,  and  the  author  of  all  the  evils  which  defolate  the 
univerfe.  Loke  is  deferibed  in  the  Edda  as  producing  the 
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great  ferpent  which  incircles  the  world;  which  feems  to 
Lave  been  intended  as  an  emblem  of  corruption  or  fin  :  he 
alfo  gives  birth  / o  Hela  or  death,  the  queen  of  the  infernal 
regions  ;  and  alfo  to  tire  wolf  Fenris,  that  monfter  who  is  to 
^encounter  the  gods  and  deftroy  the  world. 

LOKMAN  the  Wise,  an  eminent  philofopher  among  the 
Eafterns.  The  Arabians  fay  he  was  the  fon  of  Baura,  the  fon 
or  grandfon  of  a  filler  or  aunt  of  Job.  He  was  an  Ethiopian, 
and  a  Have  for  fome  time.  It  is  related  that  he  was  born  in 
the  time  of  David,  and  lived  till  the  age  of  the  prophet  Jonas. 
Some  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  the  fame  with  riEfop  the  my- 
thologift  :  and  indeed  we  f  r,d  in  the  parables  or  apologues  of 
Loknian  in  Arabic,  many  particulars  that  are  feen  in  iEfop’s 
'fables  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  eal'y  to  determine  whether  the  Greek 
or  the  Arabian  are  the  originals.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  de¬ 
formed  in  his  perfon,  but  that  this  deferil  was  fufficiently 
made  up  by  the  perfcrilions  of  his  mind.  Some  pieces  of  his 
are  extant  ;  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  fo  excellent  a  perfon, 
that  Mahomet  hasinferted  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  called  after 
his  name,  in  which  he  introduces  God  as  faying,  “  We  here¬ 
tofore  bellowed  wifdom  on  Lokrnan.’’ — It  is  related  that  he 
got  his  liberty  on  the  following  occafion  :  His  mailer  hav¬ 
ing  given  him  a  bitter  melon  to  eat,  he  ate  it  all.  His  mailer, 
furprifed  at  his  exarit  obedience,  alked,  How  it  was  pofiible 
for  him  to  eat  fucli  a  naufeous  fruit  ?  He  anfwered,  “  I  have 
received  fo  many  favours  from  you,  that  it  is  no  wonder  I 
Ihould  once  in  my  life  eat  a  bitter  melon  from  your  hand.” 
This  generous  anfwer  of  the  Have  llruck  the  mailer  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  he  immediately  gave  him  his  liberty,  hi.  Gal- 
land  tranflated  all  the  fables  of  Lokman,  and  Bidpai  or  Pilpay 
a  bramin  philofopher,  which  were  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1724. 

LOLIUM,  darnel-grass,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
-digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gramma. 
The  calyx  is  mcnophyllous,  iixed,  and  uniflorous.  The  moil 
remarkable  fpecies  are,  1.  The  ferenne,  red  darnel,  or  rye- 
grafs.  This  is  very  common  in  roads  and  dry  pallures.  It 
makes  excellent  hay  upon  dry,  chalky,  or  fandy  foils.  It  is 
advantageoufly  cultivated  along  with  clover,  and  fprings  ear¬ 
lier  than  other  graffes  ;  thereby  fupplying  food  -for  cattle  at  a 
time  when  it  is  moll  difficult  to  he  obtained.  Cows,  horfes, 
and  ffieep  eat  it ;  goats  are  not  fond  of  it.  2.  Th tiemulen- 
tum ,  or  white  darnel,  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  ploughed  fields. 
If  the  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  malted  with  barley/the  ale 
foon  occafrons  drunkennefs  ;  mixed  with  bread-corn,  they  pro¬ 
duce  but  little  efferil  unlefs  the  bread  is  eaten  hot. 

LOLLARDS,  in  ecclefiallical  hiilory,  a  religious  feril, 
differing  in  many  religious  points  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  arofein  Germany  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  fo  called,  as  many  writers  have  imagined,  from  Wal¬ 
ter  Lollard,  who  began  to  dogmatife  in  1315,  and  was  burnt 
-at  Cologn  :  though  others  think  that  Lollard  was  no  fur' 
name,  but  merely  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  all  heretics 
who  concealed  the  poifon  of  error  under  the  appearance  of 
piety. 

The  monk  of  Canterbury  derives  the  origin  of  the  word 
Lollard  among  us,  from  lolium,  “  a  tare  ;  ”  as  if  the  Lollards 
were  the  taies  fown  in  Chrift’s  vineyard.  Abelly  fays,  that 
the  word  Lollard  fignifies  “  praifing  God,’’  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  lolen ,  “  to  praife,”  and  herr,  “  Lord.;  ”  becaufe  the 
Lollards  employed  themfelves  in  travelling  about  from  place 
to  place,  finging  pfalms  and  hymns. 

Others,  much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  derive  lollhurd,  lullhard, 
or  lolhrt,  lullert,  as  it  was  written  by  the  ancient  Germans,  from 
the  old  German  word  Mien,  lollen ,  or  lallen,  and  the  termi¬ 
nation  bard,  with  which  many  of  the  High  Dutch  words  end. 
fallen  fignifies  “  to  fing  with  a  low  voice,”  and  therefore 


Lollard  is  a  finger,  or  one  who  frequently  fings  ;  and  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  of  the  Germans  it  denotes  a  perlon  who  is  con¬ 
tinually  praifing  God  with  a  fong,  or  finging  hymns  to  his 
honour.  The  Alexians  or  Cellites  were  called  Lolards,  be¬ 
caufe  they  were  public  fingers  who  made  it  their  bulinefs  to 
inter  the  bodies'of  thofe  who  died  of  the  plague,  and  iang  a 
dirge  over  them  in  a  mournful  and  indiltin£t  tone  as  they  car¬ 
ried  them  to  the  grave.  The  name  was  afterwards  affumed 
by  perfons  that  diihonoured  it;  for  we  find,  among  thofe 
Lollards  who  made  extraordinary  pretences  to  piety  and  re¬ 
ligion;  and  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  their  time  in  meditation, 
prayer,  and  fuch  arils  of  piety,  there  were, many  abominable 
hypocrites,  who  entertained  the  moll  ridiculous-  opinions  and 
concealed  the  molt  enormous  vices  under  the  fpecious  mark 
of  this  extraordinary  profefiion.  And  many  injurious  afper- 
fions  were  propagated  againfl  thofe  who  affumed  this  name 
bythepiiells  and  monks;  fo  that,  by  degrees,  any  perfon 
who  covered  herefies  or  crimes,  under  the  appearance  of 
piety,  was  called  a  Lollard.  Thus  the  name  was  not  ufed 
to  denote  any  one  particular  feril,  but  was  formerly  common 
to  all  perfons  and  all  ferits  who  were  iuppofed  to  be  guilty  of 
impiety  towards  God  or  the  church,  under  an  external  pro- 
feffion  of  extraordinary  piety.  However,  many  focieties, 
confilling  both  of  men  and  women  under  the  name  of  Lollards , 
were  formed  in  moll  parts  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  and 
were  fupported  partly  by  their  manual  labours,  and  partly  by 
the  charitable  donations  of  pious  perfons.  The  magiftrates 
and  inhabitants  of  the  towns  where  thefe  brethremand  lifters 
rdided,  gave  them  particular  marks  of  favour  and  proterilion, 
on  account  of  their  great  ufefulnefs  to  the  fick  and  needy. 
They  were  thus  fupported  .againft  their  malignant"  rivals,  and  . 
obtained  many  papal  conftitutions,  by  which  their  inllitutc 
was  confirmed,  their  perions  exempted  from  the  cognifance 
of  the  inquifitors,  and  fubjeriled  entirely  to  the  jurifdirilion  of 
thebiffiops;  but  as  thefe  meafures  were  infufficient  to  fecure 
them  from  moleftation,  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year 
1472,  obtained  a  folemn  bull  from  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  ordering 
that  the  Cellites  or  Lollards  firould  be  ranked  among  the  re¬ 
ligious  orders,  and  delivered  from  the  jurildiclion  of  the  bi- 
fhops  ;  and  Pope  Julius  II.  granted  them  yet  greater  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  year  1506.  Moftieim  informs  us  that  many  fo¬ 
cieties  of  this  kind  arc  ftill  fubfifting  at  Cologn,  and  in  the 
cities  of  Flanders,  though  they  have  evidently  departed  from 
their  ancient  rules. 

Lollard  and  his  followers  rejeriled  the  facrifice  of  the  rnafs, 
extreme  unrilion,  and  penances  for  fin  ;  arguing,  that  Chrift’s 
fufferino-s  were  fufficient.  He  is  likewife  faid  to  have  fet  afide 
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baptifm,  as  a  thing  of  no  efferil  ;  and  repentance,  as  not  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  & c. — In  England,  the  followers  of  Wick- 
liffe  were  called,  by  way  of  reproach,  Lollards,  from  fome 
affinity  there  was  between  fome  of  their  tenets  ;  though  others 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  Englifh  Lollards  came  from  Ger¬ 
many — They  were  folemnly  condemned  by  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  council  of  Oxford. 

LOMBARD  (Lambert),  an  eminent  painter,  horn  at 
Liege  in  1500  ;  who,  , after  a  diligent  iludy  of  the  antique  at 
Rome,  introduced  that  flyle  of  painting  among  his  countiy- 
lr.en  inftead  of  the  Gothic.  He. painted  IiHtory,  architerilure,  ■ 
and  perfperilive  ;  and  though  he  could  never  altogether  free 
himfelf  from  his  national  gout,  he  is  ranked  among  the  beft 
painters  of  his  time.  He  died  in  1560. 

Lombard  (Peter),  well  known  by  the  title  of  Majler  of' 
the  Sentences,.  \yrds  born  at  Novara  in  Lombardy  ;  but  being 
bred  at  Paris,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  at  that  uni- 
verfity,  that  he  firilhadthe  canonry  of  Chartres  conferred  on: 
him,  was  fome  time  tutor  to  Philip  fon  of  Louis  le  Gros,  arvet 
laftly  obtained  the  fee  of  Paris.  He  died  in  1064.  -  His 
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work  of  the  Sentences  is  looked  on  as  the  fource  of  the  fcho- 
lallic  theology  of  the  Latin  church.  He  wrote  alfo  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Pfalnis,  and  on  St.  Paul’s  Epiflles. 

Lombard,  or  Lombart  (Peter),  an  engraver  of  con¬ 
fiderable  eminence,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1660.  lie 
was  a  native  of  Paris,  where  he  learned  the  art  of  engraving. 
Jt  appears  that  he  came  into  England  before  the  Revolution, 
becaufe  fome  0/  his  plates  for  Englifh  publications  are  dated 
prior  to  that  event.  He  executed  a  “vad  variety  of  plates,  as 
well  hidorical  as  emblematical  ;  which,  however,  were  chiefly 
for  books.  But  his  belt  works  are  portraits  ;  and  of  thefe  he 
produced  a  confiderable  number,  which  are  e  deemed.  They 
are  modly  after  Vandyck.  —  He  alfo  engraved  hidorical  fob- 
jefts  from  Pouffin,.  Raphael,  Annibal  Caracci,  Guido,  and 
other  tnaders. 

LOMBARDS,  a  Scandinavian  nation,  who  formerly  fet¬ 
tled  in  Italy,  and  for  fome  time  made  a  confiderable  figure. 
Their  name  of  Lombards,  or  Longobards ,  is  by  fome  derived 
from  the  word  lack,  or / ache,  fignifying  in  the  German  tongue 
< winter  ;  becaufe  the  Lombards,  while  in  Scandinavia,  lived  in 
marfhes,  or  near  the  fea.  Others  think  that  it  comes  from 
the  two  German  words  limgen  harden,  or  hellcborden ,  that  is, 
from  the  long  halberts  they  were  fuppofed  to  ufe  in  war.  But 
Paulus  Diaconus  their  hiftorian,  and  who  was  himfelf  a  Lom¬ 
bard,  tells  us,  that  they  were  called  Longobards  from  the 
length  of  their  beards.  A  nation  called  the  Lombards  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tacitus,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy  ;  but  thefe  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Lombards  who  afterwards  fettled  in  Italy,  and 
are  reckoned  to  be  tire  fame  with  the  Gepidas,  whom  the 
Italian  Lombards  almoft  exterminated.  The  Lombards  who 
fettled  in  Italy  are  firft  mentioned  by  Profper  Aquitanus,  bi- 
fhop  of  Rhegium  in  the  year  79.  That  writer  tells  us,  that 
about  this  time  the  Lombards,  abandoning  the  moil  diftant 
coafts  of  the  ocean,  and  their  native  country  Scandinavia,  and 
feeking  for  new  fettlements,  as  they  were  overftocked  with 
people  at  home,  firft  attacked  and  overcame  about  this  time 
the  Vandals  in  Germany.  They  were  then  headed  by  two 
chiefs,  Iboreus  and  Aion  ;  who,  dying  about  the  year  389, 
were  fucceeded  by  Agilmund,  who  is  commonly  reckoned  the 
firft  Icing  of  the  Lombards. 

Before  the  time  of  Odoacer,  the  Lombard  hiftory  affords 
■nothing  remarkable  :  in  his  time,  however,  they  fettled  on 
the  Danube,  in  the  country  of  the  Rugians,  whom  Odoacer 
Jiad  almoft  totally  exterminated  or  carried  into  captivity.  Du¬ 
ring  their  ftay  in  this  country,  they  rendered  themfelves  for¬ 
midable  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  carried  on  fuccefs- 
ful  wars  with  the  Herufi  and  Gepidae.  In  526,  they  were  al- 
low.ed  by  the  emperor  Juftinian  to  fettle  in  Patmonia  ;  and 
here  they  made  war  a  fecond  time  with  the  Gcpicrc-  Albo- 
inus,  the  Lombard  king,  killed  tire  king  of  the  Gepidae  with 
bis  own  hand,  put  his  army  to  the  rout,  and  cut  fuch  numbers 
of  them  in  pieces,  that  they  ceafed  from  that  time  to  be  a  na¬ 
tion.  Having  caufed  the  decealtd  king’s  head  to-be  cut  off, 
be  made  a  cup  of  his  Ikull,.  called  in  the  language  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards  fchala,  which  he  made  ufe  of  in  all  public  entertain¬ 
ments.  However,  having  taken,  among  many  other  captives 
of  great  diftin&ion,  the  late  king’s  daughter,  by  name  Re- 
jamunda,  he  married  her  after  the  death  of  his  former  wile 
Clodifvinta,  the  daughter  of  Clolaire  king  of  France. 

By  tlijs  vidfory  Alboinus  gained  fuch  reputation,  that  his 
friendfhip  was  courted  by  Juftinian  ;  and,  in  confequence  of 
the  emperor’s  application,  a  body  hf  6oco  Lombards  were  fent 
to  the  affiftance  of  Narfes  agairrft  the  Goths.  The  fuccefs  of 
the  Romans  in  this  expedition,  the  invafion  of  Italy  by  the 
Lombards,  and  their  fuceeffes  in  that  country,  are  noticed  by 
all  the  Italian  hiftorians.  At  laft  Alboinus,  having  made  him¬ 
felf  matter  of  Venetia,  Liguria,  ./Emilia,  Hctruna,  and  Um- 
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bria,  was  (lain  by  the  treachery  of  his  wife,  in  the  year  57J, 
the  fourth  of  his  reign.  This  princefs  was  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  the  Gepidae,  whom  Alboinus  had  killed  in  battle,  and 
made  3  cup  of  his  Ikull,  as  above  related.  As  lie  was  one  day 
featting  at  Verona  with  his  chief  favourites  and  principal  offi¬ 
cers,  .  in -the  height  of  his  mirth  he  fent  for  the  queen,  and,  fill¬ 
ing  the  detelted  cup,  commanded  her  to  drink  merrily  with 
her  father.  Rofamund,  ftruck  with  horror,  hurried  out  of  the 
room  >  and  highly  incenfed  againtl  her  hulband  for  thus  bar- 
baroufly  triumphing  over  the  misfortunes  of  her  family,  re- 
folvcd,  at  all  events,  to  make  him  pay  dear  for  fuch  an  inhu¬ 
man  and  affronting  condudft.  Accordingly,  fire  difeovered  her 
intention  to  Helmichild  the  king’s  fhicid-bearer,  a  youth  of 
great  boldnefs  and  intrepidity.  Helmichild  peremptorily  re- 
fufed  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fovereign,  or  to 
be  any  way  acceffory  to  his  death;  and  in  this  refolution  he 
perfifted,  till  he  was,  by  a  fhameful  firatagem,  forced  by.  the 
aueen  to  a  compliance  ;  for  fire,  knowing  that  he  carried  on 
an  intrigue  with  one  of  her  ladies,  placed  herfelf  one  night  in 
her  bed,  and,  receiving  the  youth,  indulged  him  as  if  fire  had 
been  his  own  miftrefs  in  his  amorous  defires;  which  fire  had  no 
fooner  done,  than,  diicovering  herfelf  to  the  deceived  lover, 
file  told  him  that  he  mult  now  either  put  the  king  to  death,  or 
be  put  to  death  by  him.  Helmichild,  well  apprifed  that,  after 
what  he  had  done,  his  fafety  depended  upon  the  death  of  the 
king,  engaged  in  the  treafon,  which  he  btherwife  abhorred. 
Gne  day,  therefore,  while  Alboinus  .was  repofing  in  his  cham¬ 
ber  after  dinner,  Helmichild,  with  fome  others  whom  he  had 
made  privy  to  his  .defign,  breaking  in  unexpectedly,  fell 
upon  the  king  with  their  daggers.  Alboinus,  darting  up  at 
tneir  firft  coming  in,  laid  hold  of  his  fword,  which  he  had  al¬ 
ways  by  him  ;  but  having  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  it,  the 
queen  having  beforehand  faftened  it  in  the  fcabbard,  he  defend¬ 
ed  himfelf  for  fome  time  with  a  foot-ftool  ;  but  was  in  the  end 
overpowered,  and  difpatched  with  many  wounds. 

Rofamund  had  promifed  to  Helmichild,. that  as  foon  as  he 
had  difpatched  the  king  fire  would  marry  him,  and,  with  her 
perfon,  bellow  upon  him  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards;  The 
firft  part  of  her  pronrife  lire  immediately  performed;  but  was 
fo  far  from  being  able  to .  beftow  the  crown  upon  him,  that 
both  of  them  were  obliged  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight.  They 
fled  to  Longinus  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  taking  with  them 
all  the  jewels  and  treafure  of  the  late  king.  Longinus  received 
her  with  the' greateft.  marks  of  friendflrip  and  kindnefs,  ancj  af- 
fured  her  of  his  protedtion.  She  had  not  been  long  in  Ra¬ 
venna,  however,  before  the  exarch,  judging  that  a  favourable 
opportunity  now  offered  of  making  himfelf  king  of  Italy  by  her 
means,  imparted  his  defign  to  her,  and  declared  his  intention  to 
marry  her,  provided,  by  fome  means  or  other,  five  difpatched 
Helmichild. — Rofamund,  highly  pleafed  with  the  propofal, 
refolvcd  to  fatisfy  her  ambition  by  getting  rid  of  the  perfon 
whom  tlie  had  married  in  order  to  gratify  her  revenge.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  having  prepared  a  ftrong  poifon,  fhe  mixed  it  with 
wine,  and  gave  it  to  her  hulband  as  he  came  out  of  the  bath 
and  called  for  drink  according  to  his  cuftom.  Helmichild 
had  not  half  emptied  the  cup,  when,  by  the  fudden  and  ftvange 
operation  which  he  felt  in  his  bowels,  he  concluded  what  it 
was  ;  and,  with  his  fword  pointed  at  the  queen’s  bread,  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  drink  the  reft.  The  poifon  had  the  fame  effedt 
on  both  ;  for  they  died  in  a  few  hours.  Longinus,  on  the 
death  of  the  queen,  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  making  himfelf 
king  of  Italy,  and  lent  the  king’s  treafure  to  Conftantinoplc, 
together  with  Albifoinda,  the  daughter  of  Alboinus  by  Rofa¬ 
mund,  whom  flic  had  brought  along  with  her. 

After  the  death  of  Alboinus,  the  Lombards  chofe  Cldphis, 
one  of  the  nobility,  for  their  king.  He  was  murdered  ''after 
a  fhort  reign  of  18  months;  upon  which  cni'ued  an  intern,  g- 
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mlm  of  10  years.  During  this  time,  they  extended  their  con¬ 
quefts  in  that  country  ;  but  at  laft  the  Romans,  jealous  of  their 
progrefs,  refolved  to  put  a  flop  to  their  victories,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  drive  them  quite  out.  For  this  purpofe,  theydefigned 
not  only  to  employ  their  own  force,  but  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Franks  ;  which  fo  alarmed  the  Lombards,  that  they 
re-eftablifhed  the  monarchical  form  of  government  among 
themfelves,  and  chofe  Autharis  the  fon  of  Clephis  for  their 
king.  This  monarch,  considering  that  the  power  of  the  dukes, 
who  had  governed  Lombardy  for  the  (pace  of  ten  years,  was 
during  that  length  of  time  very  much  eftablifhed,  and  that 
they  would  not  probably  be  willing  to  part  with  the  authority 
which  they  had  fo  long  enjoyed,  allowed  them  to  continue  in 
their  government  ;  but  obliged  them  to  contribute  one  moiety 
of  their  revenues  towards  the  maintenance  and  fupport  of  his 
royal  dignity,  fuffering  them  to  difpofe  of  the  other  as  they 
thought  proper.  He  referred  to  himfelf  the  fupreme  domi¬ 
nion  and  authority,  and  took  an  oath  of  the  dukes,  that,  in 
time  of  war,  they  would  readily  affift  him  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power.  Though  he  could  remove  the  dukes  at  pleafure,  yet 
he  deprived  none  of  them  of  their  dukedoms,  except  in  cafes 
of  t^eafon  ;  nor  gave  them  to  others,  except  when  their  male 
iffue  failed.  Having  fettled  matters  in  this  manner  with  the 
dukes,  he  enafced  feveral  wholefome  laws  againft  theft,  rapine, 
murder,  adultery,  and  other  vices  which  prevailed  among  his 
fubjefts,  and  was  the  ftrft  of  the  Lombard  kings  who  embraced 
Chriftianity.  Moil  of  his  fubje£ts  followed  the  example  of 
their  monarch  ;  but,  as  they  were  all  tnftrufted  by  Aiian  bi- 
fhops,  they  continued  long  infefted  with  that  herefy  5  which 
occafioned  great  difputes  between  them  and  the  orthodox  bi¬ 
shops  of  the  cities  fubjeft  to  them. 

From  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  monarchy  under  Autharis, 
to  the  reign  of  Rotharis  in  636,  the  hillory  of  the  Lombards 
affords  nothing  memorable.  This  period  Is  remarkable  for  the 
introduction  of  written  laws  among  thefe  people.  Before  his 
time  they  had  been  governed  only  by  tradition  ;  but  Rotharis, 
in  imitation  of  the  Romans  and  Goths,  undertook  the  pub- 
lifhing  of  written  laws:  and  to  thofe  which  he  enabled,  many 
were  added  by  the  fucceeding  princes.  Grotius  prefers  the 
mtthod  which  the  Lombards  followed  in  making  laws,  to  that 
which  was  prablifed  by  the  Romans  themfelves.  Among  the 
latter  the  emperor  was  the  foie  lawgiver  ;  fo  that  whatever 
pjeafed  him  had  the  force  of  a  law.  But  the  Lombard  kings 
did  not  affume  that  power  to  themfelves,  fince  their  laws  were 
enabled  in  public  afiemblies,  convened  for  that  purpofe,  after 
they  had  been  maturely  examined  and  approved  of  by  all  the 
lords  of  the  kingdom.  From  thefe  aflemblies  were  excluded 
the  ecckfiaftic  order,  and  the  people  ;  fo  that  the  legiflative 
power  was  lodg.ed  in  the  king  and  nobles  alone. 

The  reign  of  Rotharis  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  his  Intro¬ 
ducing  written  laws  among  his  fubjebts,  but  for  the  conquefts 
he  made,  and  the  fuccefsful  wars  carried  on  with  the  exarch 
of  Ravenna,  whom  he  totally  defeated  in  feveral  engagements, 
and  made  himfelf  matter  of  fome  part  of  his  territories.  This 
monarch  died  in  632  ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Lombards  went 
on  profperoufly,  till  the  ambition  of  Luitprand  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  total  ruin  of  his  kingdom.  He  afcended  the  throne 
of  Lombardy  in  7  1 1 ,  and  watched  all  opportunities  of  enlarg-  ' 
mg  his  dominions  at  the  expence  of  the  emperors.  Of  this  a 
fair  opportunity  offered  in  716;  for  the  emperor  Leo  Ifauricus, 
who  at  that  time  reigned  in  the-eaft,  having,  by  his  famous 
edibt,  forbidden  the  worfhip  of  images,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
every  where  pulled  down,  the  people  were  fo  provoked  at  that 
innovation,  that,  in  feveral  places,  they  openly  revolted,  and, 
falling  upon  the  emperor’s  officers,  drove  them  out  of  the  ci¬ 
ties.  In  the  eatt,  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Conttantinople,  op- 
pofed  the  emperor’s  defsgn  with  gieat  warmth  ;  but  Leo  caufed 


him  to  be  depofed,  and  Anaftaftus  to  be  raifedto  that  fee  in 
his  room,  ordering  at  the  fame  time  all  the  images  in  the  im¬ 
perial  city  to  be  pulled  down  and  publicly  burnt.  He  ftrictly 
enjoined  his  officers  in  the  weft,  efpecially  the  exarch  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  to  fee  his  edict  punctually  obeyed  in  their  refpeCtive  go¬ 
vernments.  In  compliance  with  thefe  orders,  Scholatticus, 
then  exarch,  began  to  pull  down  the  images  in  all  the  churches 
and  public  places  in  Ravenna;  which  incenfed  the  fuperftitious 
multitude  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  taking  arms,  they  openly  de¬ 
clared  they  would  rather  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  em¬ 
peror  than  the  worfhip  of  images. 

Thus  a  kind  of  civil  war  being  kindled  in  the  city,  Luitprand 
thought  he  had  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of  making  him¬ 
felf  matter  of  the  feat  of  the  exarch,  not  doubting  but  the  con- 
quett  of  fuch  an  important  place  would  be  followed  by  that  of 
the  whole  exarchate.  Having  therefore  drawn  together  all 
his  forces,  he  unexpectedly  appeared  before  Ravenna,  and 
clofely  befieged  it.  The  exarch  little  expeCted  fuch  a  furprife, 
as  a  friendly  correfpondence  had  been  maintained  for  fo  many 
years  between  the  exarchs  and  the  Lombard  kings.  However, 
he  defended  the  place  with  fuch  courage  and  refolution,  that 
Luitprand,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  broke  up  the  fiege,  and  led 
his  army  againft  Claffis,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Ravenna, 
which  he  took,  plundered,  and  levelled  with  the  ground.  The 
Jofs  of  this  place,  and  the  fevere  treatment  the  inhabitants  met 
with  from  the  king,  threw  the  citizens  of  Ravenna  into  the 
utmoft  confternation  ;  which  Luitprand  being  informed  of,  he 
refolved  to  take  advantage  of  their  fears,  and,  returning  before 
Ravenna  while  the  inhabitants  were  thus  disheartened,  to  at¬ 
tempt  once  more  the  reduction  of  that  place.  Accordingly  hs 
led  his  whole  army  againft  it,  and,  by  frequent  attacks,  tired  the 
inhabitants  and  garrifon  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  exarch, 
finding  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  defpairing  of  relief, 
privately  withdrew.  Luitprand,  informed  of  his  retreat,  at* 
tacked  the  town  with  more  violence  than  ever  ;  and,  having 
carried  it  by  ftorm,  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  foldiers, 
who  found  in  it  an  immenfe  booty,  as  it  had  been  for  a  long 
time  the  feat  of  the  Roman  emperors,  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and 
"the  exarchs.  The  king  ftripped  it  of  moft  of  its  valuable  mo¬ 
numents  of  antiquity,  and  caufed,  among  the  reft,  an  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  an  emperor,  of  wonderful  workmanfhip,  to  b@ 
conveyed  to  Pavia,  where  it  is  to  be  feen  to  this  day.  The 
reduction  of  Ravenna  was  followed  by  the  fnrrender  of  feveral 
cities  pf  the  exarchate,  which  Luitprand  reduced  to  a  dukedom  j 
appointing  Hildebrand  his  grandfon  to  govern  it  with  the  title 
of  duke;  and  giving  him,  as  he  was  yet  an  infant,  Peredeu* 
duke  of  Vicenza  for  his  guardian. 

The  conqueft  of  Ravenna  and  the  greater  part  of  the  exar¬ 
chate  did  not  a  little  alarm  Gregory  JI,  biffiop  of  Rome.  He 
was  then  at  variance  with  the  emperor,  whofe  ediCt  againft  the 
worshipping  of  images  he  had  oppofed  with  all  his  might,  and 
by  that  means  provoked  Leo  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  had 
threatened  to  drive  him  from  the  lee,  and  fend  him  into  exile. 
However,  the  pope,  no  lefs  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards  than  all  his  predecelfors  had  been,  refolved*  by  fome  means, 
or  other,  to  put  a  ftop  to  their  conquefts.  The  only  prince  in 
Italy  to  whom  he  could  have  recourfe  was  Urfus  duke  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  the  Venetians  making  already  no  inconfiderable  figure. 
To  him  accordingly  he  wrote  a  very  prelfihg  letter;  conjuring 
him  to  affift  his  worthy  fon  the  exarch,  and,  for  the  love  of  the 
holy  faith,  to  attempt  with  him  the  recovery  of  the  exarchate, 
which  the  wicked  nation  of  the  Lombards  had  unjultly  taken 
from  his  Tons  Leo  and  Conftantine  emperors.  Urfus  and  the 
Venetians,  moved  with  the  pope’s  letter,  and  at  the  fame  time 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  fo  powerful  a  neighbour,  pro- 
mi  fed  to  affift  the  exarch  with,  the  whole  ftrength  of  their  re¬ 
public  ;  and  accordingly  fitted  out  a.  considerable  fleet,  pretend- 
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ing  it  was  defigned  for  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  againft  the 
Saracens.  At  the  fame  time  the  exarch,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Venice,  abandoning  that  place,  as  it  were  in  defpair  of 
bringing  the  duke  over  to  his  party,  raifed,  in  the  places  dill 
fubje6t  to  the  emperor,  what  forces  he  was  able  ;  and  having 
got  together  a  confiderable  body,  he  marched  with  them  towards 
lmola,  giving  out  that  he  defigned  to  befiege  that  city ;  but, 
turning  on  a  fudden  towards  Ravenna,  as  had  been  agreed  on 
between  him  and  the  Venetians,  he  laid  fiege  to  it  by  land, 
while  they  inverted  it  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant  by  fea.  Pere- 
deus  defended  the  town  for  forne  time  with  great  courage  and 
refolution  ;  obliging  all  thofe  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  to 
repair  to  the  walls.  But  the  Venetians  having,  in  fpite  of  all 
oppofition,  forced  open  one  of  the  gates  on  the  fide  of  the  fea, 
the  city  was  taken,  and  Peredeus  (lain,  while  he  was  attempting, 
at  the  head  of  a  choice  bodv,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  ports 
they  had  feized.  As  for  Hildebrand,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians  ;  who,  having  thus  recovered  Ravenna  to  the 
emperor,  returned  home,  leaving  the  exarch  in  poffeffion  of  the 
city.  Luitprand  was  then  at  Pavia;  but  the  town  was  taken 
before  he  could  affemble  his  troops  to  relieve  it. 

And  now  Gregory  birtiop  of  Rome,  to  whom  the  recovery 
ef  Ravenna  was  chiefly  owing,  perfuading  himfelf  that  the 
emperor  would,  out  of  gratitude,  give  ear  to  his  remonrtrances 
and  admonitions,  began  to  lolicit  him  with  more  prefling  let¬ 
ters  than  ever  to  revoke  his  edift  againft  the  worfhip  of  images: 
but  Leo,  well  apprifed  that  the  birtiop,  in  all  the  meafures  he 
had  taken,  had  been  more  influenced  by  a  regard  to  his  own 
intereft  than  to  that  of  the  empire,  inftead  of  hearkening  to 
his  remonrtrances,  was  ftill  more  provoked  againft  him  for  thus 
obftinately  oppofing  the  execution  of  his  edi£L  Being,  there¬ 
fore,  refolved  at  all  events  to  have  it  obferved  in  Rome  itfelf, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  doubting  but  the  pope  would  op- 
pole  it  to  the  laft  with  all  his  might  ;  in  order  to  remove  all 
obftacles,  he  fent  three  officers  to  Rome,  with  private  orders, 
cither  to  difpatch  the  pope,  or  to  take  him  prifoner  and  convey 
him  to  Conftantinople.  At  the  fame  time  he  wrote  to  Mauri¬ 
tius  duke  of  Rome,  fecretly  enjoining  him  to  affift  his  three  offi¬ 
cers  in  their  undertaking  :  but  no  favourable  opportunity  of¬ 
fering  to  put  their  defign  in  execution,  the  emperor,  in  the  year 
recalled  Scholafticus,  and  fent  Paul  a  patrician  into  It^ly, 
to  govern  in  his  room,  with  private  inftruftions  to  encourage  the 
above-mentioned  officers  with  the  promife  of  great  rewards, 
and  to  aflbre  them  of  his  protection. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  plot  was  difeovered,  and  two  of 
the,  confpira tors  were  apprehended  by  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and 
put  to  death  ;  the  third  having  efcaped  into  a  monaftery,  where 
he  took  the  monaftic  habit,  and  ended  his  days.  Hereupon  the 
exarch,  in  compliance  with  the  emperor’s  orders,  refolved  to 
proceed  no  longer  by  fecret  plots,  but  by  open  force.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  drew  together  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  and  fet 
out  at  the  head  of  them  on  his  march  to  Rome  with  a  defign 
to  feize  on  the  pope,  and  fend  him,  as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  in 
chains  to  Conftantinople.  But,  on  this  occafion,  Luitprand, 
though  highly  provoked  againft  Gregory  for  having  ftirred  up 
the  Venetians  againft  him,  yet  refolved  to  affift  him  and  the 
citizens  of  Rome  againft  the  exarch,  in  order  to  keep  the  ba¬ 
lance  even  between  them,  and,  by  affifting  fometimes  the  one 
and  fometimes  the  other,  weaken  both.  Purfuant  to  this  refo¬ 
lution,  he  ordered  the  Lombards  of  Tufcany,  and  thofe  of  the 
dukedom  of  Spoleto,  to  join  the  pope  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  ;  who,  being  by  this  reinforcement  far  fuperior  in  ltrength 
and  number  to  the  exarch,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Ravenna, 
and'give  over  all  thoughts  of  any  further  attempt  on  the  per.lon 
cf  the  pope. 

In  the  mean  time,  Leo,  perfifting  in  his  former  refolution  of 
fuppreffin^  throughout  his  dominions  the  worffiip  of  images, 


fent  frefh  orders  to  the  exarch  Paul,  ftrlClly  enjoining  him  to 
caufe  his  edlCt  to  be  put  in  execution  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy* 
under  his  empire,  efpecially  in  Rome.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
wrote  to  the  pope,  promifing  him  his  favour  and  protection  if 
he  complied  with  the  edift  ;  and  declaring  him,  if  he  continued 
to  oppofe  it,  a  rebel,  and  no  longer  vefted  with  the  papal  dig¬ 
nity.  But  Gregory  was  fo  far  from  yielding  to  the  emperor’s 
threats  or  promifes,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  folemnly  excom¬ 
municated  the  exarch  for  attempting  to  put  the  imperial  ediCt 
in  execution ;  and  at  the  fame  time  wrote  circular  letters  to  the 
Venetians,  to  king  Luitprand,  to  the  Lombard  dukes,  and  to  all 
the  chief  cities  of  the  empire,  exhorting  them  to  continue  fted- 
faft  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  oppofe  with  all  their  might 
fuch  a  deteftable  innovation.  Thefe  letters  made  fuch  an  im- 
preffion  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Italy,  that,  though  of 
different  interefts,  and  often  at  war  with  one  another,  they  all 
united  ;  protefting  they  would  defend  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
the  life  of  the  pope,  in  fo  glorious  a  caufe,  at  the  expence  of 
their  own  :  nay,  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Pentapolis,  now  Marca  d'Ancona,  not  contenting  themfelves 
with  fuch  a  proteftation,  openly  revolted  from  the  emperor; 
and,  pulling  down  his  ftatues,  they  eleCted,  by  their  own  autho¬ 
rity,  magiftrates  to  govern  them  during  the  interregnum.  We 
are  even  told,  that,  tranfported  with  a  blind  zeal,  they  were  for 
choofing  a  new  emperor,  and  conducting  him  to  Conftantino-, 
pie,  not  doubting  but  the  people  would  every  where  join  them. 
But  the  pope,  thinking  this  refolution  unfeafonable,  and  not  to 
be  eafily  put  in  execution,  oppofed  it  y  fo  that  it  did  not  take 
place. 

In  the  mean  time  the  exarch  Paul,  having  gained  a  coti<i- 
derable  party  in  Ravenna,  began,  purluant  to  the  repeated  or¬ 
ders  from  the  emperor,  to  remove  the  images,  as  fo  many  idols, 
out  of  the  churches.  Hereupon  the  adverfe  party,  fupported 
and  encouraged  by  the  pope,  flew  to  arms  ;  and,  falling  upon 
the  iconoclajts  or  image-breakers,  as  they  fty led  them,  gave  rife 
to  a  civil  war  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  Great  numbers 
were  killed  on  both  tides :  but  thofe  who  were  for  the  worfhip 
of  images  prevailing  in  the  end,  a  dreadful  daughter  was  made 
of  the  oppofite  party  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  the  exarch  himfelf 
was  murdered.  However,  the-  city  of  Ravenna  continued, 
faithful  to  the  emperor  ;  but  moff  of  the  cities  of  Romagna  be¬ 
longing  to  the  exarchate,  and  all  thofe  of  Pentapolis  or  La. 
Marca  d’Ancona,  abhorring  the  emperor  as  an  heretic,  fubmit- 
ted  to  Luitprand  king  of  the  Lombards;  who,  pretending  a 
zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  took  care  to  improve  the  difeon- 
tent  of  the  people  to  his  advantage,  by  reprefenting  to  them, 
that  they  could  never  maintain  their  religious  rights  under  a. 
prince,  who  was  not  only  an  heretic,,  but  a-  perfecutor  of  the 
orthodox. 

In  Naples,  Exhila'atue,  duke  of  that  city,  having  received 
peremptory  orders  from  the  emperor  to  caufe  his  ediCt  to  be 
put  in  execution,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  perluade  the 
people  to  receive  it  :  but  finding  all  his  endeavours  thwarted 
by  the  bilhop  of  Rome,  for  whom  the  Neapolitans  had  a  great 
veneration,  he  hired  aflaffins  to  murder  him.  But  the  plot  be¬ 
ing  difeove!  ed,  though  carried  on  with  great  fecrecy,  the  Nea¬ 
politans,  highly  provoked  againft  the  duke,  tore  both  him  and 
his  fon  to  pieces,  and  likew-ife  put  to  death  one  of  his  chief  offi¬ 
cers,  who  had  compofed  a  libel  againft  the  pope.  L-. Ltprand, 
and  Gregory  at  that  time  duke  of  Benevento,  laying  hold  of  fo 
favourable  an  opportunity  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
dukedom  of  Naples,  did  a  1  that  lay  in  their  power  to  perfuade  the 
Neapolitans  to  fubmit  to  them.  But  the  Neapolitans,  bearing 
an  ir  reconcile  able  hatred  to  the  Lombards,  with  whom  they  had 
been  conftantJy  at  variance,  rejected  every  overture  of  that  na¬ 
ture  with  the  utmoft  indignation ;  and,  continuing  fteftfaft  in 
their  allegiance  to  Leo,  received  from  Conftantinople  one  Peter, 
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who  was  -fent  to  govern  them  in  the  room  of  'ExhilaratuS 
Some  writers  fuppole  the  Neapolitans,  in  this  general  revolt  of 
the  cities  of  Italy,  to  have  ill  a  hen  oft"  the  yoke  with  the  reft, 
and  to  have  appointed  magistrates  of  their  own  election  to  go¬ 
vern  them,  in  the  room  of  the  officers  hitherto  fent  from  Con- 
ftantinople,  or  named  by  the  exarch  :  but  they  are  certainly 
miftaken  ;  it  being  manifeft  from  hiftory,  that  Peter  fucceeded 
Exhilarates  in  that  dukedom,  and  that  the  Neapolitans  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  under  the  emperors,  till  they  were  conquered 
many  years  after  by  the  Normans. 

Iri  the  mean  time,  Leo  hearing  of  the  murder  of  the  exarch, 
and' the  general  revolt  of  the  cities,  and  not  doubting  but  the 
pope  was  the  chief  author  of  fo  much  milchief,  lent  the 
eunuch  Eutychius  into  Italy,  with  the  title  and  authority  of 
cvarch,  itriCtly  enjoining  him  to  get  the  pope  difpatched  by  fome 
means  or  other,  ftnce  his  death  was  absolutely  neceflary  for  the 
tranquillity  of  Italy.  The  exarch  fpared  no  pains  to  get  the 
pope  into  his  power  ;  but  a  melfenger,  whom  he  had  lent  to 
Rome,  being  apprehended  by  the  citizens,  and  an  order  from 
the  emperor  being  found  upon  him  to  all  his  officers  in  that 
city,  commanding  them  to  put  the  pope  to  death  at  all  events, 
the  pope's  friends  thenceforth  guarded  him  with  fuch  care,  that 
the  exarch’s  emillaries  could  never  afterwards  find  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  executing  their  defign.  As  for  the  mell'enger,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  for  putting  him  to  death;  but  the  pope  interpofed, 
contenting  himielf  with  excommunicating  the  exarch. 

And  now  the  Romans,  provoked  more  than  ever  againft 
Leo,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unwilling  to  live  under  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  refolved  to  revolt  from  the  emperor,  and  appoint  their 
own  magiftrates,  keeping  themfelves  united  under  the  pope,  not 
yet  as  their  prince,  but  only  as  their  head.  This  they  did  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  and  from  tJrefe  (lender  beginnings  the  fovereignty 
of  the  popes  in  Italy  took  i-i  rile,  though  they  did  not  then,  as 
is  commonly  luppol’ed  by  hiftorians,  but  many  years  after,  be¬ 
come  fovereign  lords  of  Rome. 

Eutycbius  failed  in  his  defign  upon  the  life  of  the  pope  ;  but 
having  brought  with  him  from  Conftantinople  a  good  number  of 
troops,  he  ealily  quelled  the  rebellion  in  Ravenna,  and  l'everely 
punifhed  the  authors  of  the  late  difturbances.  As  for  the  re¬ 
bellious  Romans,  he  was  well  apprifed  he  could  never  reduce 
them,  (o  long  as  they  were  lupported  by  the  king  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards  ;  and  therefore  he  employed  all  his  art  and  policy  to  take 
oft  that  prince  from  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  bring  him 
over  to  his  own. 

Luitprand,  for  fome  time,  withftood  all  his  offers  ;  but 
Thrafimund  duke  of  Spoleto  revolting  at  this  very  juncture, 
the  exarch,  laying  hold  of  that  opportunity,  offered  to  alfift 
the  king  with  all  his  ftrength  againft  the  rebellious  duke, 
provided  he  would,  in  like  manner,  alfift  him  againft  the  pope 
and  the  Romans.  With  this  propofal  Luitprand  readily  clofed; 
and  a  league  being  concluded  upon  thele  terms  between  him 
and  the  exarch,  the  two  armies  joined,  and  began  their  march 
towards  Spoleto.  At  their  approach,  the  duke,  derailing  of 
being  able  to  refill  two  fuch  powers,  came  out  with  a  fmall 
attendance  to  meet  them,  and,  throwing  himielf  at  the  king’s 
feet,  l’ued,  in  that  humble  pofture,  for  pardon ;  which  Luit¬ 
prand  not  only  granted  him,  but  confirmed  him  in  the  duke¬ 
dom,  after  he  had  obliged  him  to  take  a  new  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  give  hoftages  for  his  fidelity  in  lime  to  com’e.  From  Spo¬ 
leto,  the  two  armies  marched,  in  purfuanee  of  the  treaty,  to 
Rome,  and  encamped  in  the  meadows  of  Nero,  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Vatican. 

Gregory  had  caufed  the  city  of  Rome  to  be  fortified  in  the 
heft  manner  he  could  :  but  being  fenfible  that  the  Romans 
alone  could  not  long  hold  out  againft  two  fuch  armies,  and 
refleCting’on  the  kind  treatment  the  duke  of  Spoleto  had  met 
with  upon  his  fubmitting  to  the  king,  he  relblved  to  follow 
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his  example  ;  and  accordingly,  taking  with  him  fome  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  he  went  to 
wait  on  the  king  in  his  camp ;  and  there,  with  a  pathetic 
fpeech,  as  he  was  a  great  matter  of  eloquence,  foftened  Luit¬ 
prand  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  throwing  himielf  at  his  feet  in 
the  prefence  of  the  whole  army,  he  begged  pardon  for  entering 
into  an  alliance  againft  him  ;  and  alluring  him  ot  his  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  future,  he  went  with  him  to  the  church  ot  St. 
Peter;  and  there  difarming  himielf  in  the  prefence  of  his 
chief  officers,  he  laid  his  girdle,  his  (word,  and  his  gauntlet, 
with  his  royal  mantle,  his  crown  of  gold,  and  crofs  of  frlver, 
on  the  apoitie’s  fepulchre.  After  this,  he  reconciled  the  pope 
with  the  exarch,  who  was  thereupon  received  into  the  city, 
where  he  continued  for  fome  time,  maintaining  a  friendly  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  pope.  At  this  time  an  impoftor,  tak¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Tiberius,  and  pretending  to  be  defeended 
from  the  emperors,  (educed  a  great  many  people  in  Tufcany, 
and  was  by  them  proclaimed  emperor,  ft  he  exarch  refolved 
to  march  againft  him  ;  but  as  he  had  not  fuffic’.ent  forces  to 
oppofe~  the  rebels,  Gregory,  who  let  no  opportunity  Hip  of 
obliging  Leo,  perfuaded  the  Romans  to  attend  the  exarch,  in 
this  expedition  ;  by  which  means  the  ufurper  being  taken  in  a 
caftle,  his  head  was  fent  to  the  emperor,  and  the  rebellion  ut¬ 
terly  fupprefled.  But  the  emperor  itill  inlifting  upon  his  edict 
againft  the  images  being  received  in  Rome,  the  Romans,  at 
the  inftigation  of  the  pope,  publicly  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  Leo,  paid  him  no  more  tribute,  and  withdrew  for  ever  their 
obedience  to  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft. 

Leo,  informed  of  this  revolt,  and  not  queftioning  but  the 
pope  was  the  author  of  it,  immediately  caufed  all  the  patri¬ 
monies  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  his 
other  dominions,  to  be  confifcated.  At  the  fame  time,  he  or¬ 
dered  a  powerful  armv  to  be  railed,  with  a  defign  to  recover 
the  towns  that  had  revolted  ;  to  chaftife  the  Romans  for  their 
rebellion  ;  and,  above  all,  to  be  revenged  on  the  pope,  who 
had  railed  all  thefe  difturbances,  by  oppofing  himfelf,  and  per- 
fuading  others  to  oppofe,  the  execution  of  his  edict.  Gregory, 
alarmed  at  the  warlike  preparations  that  were  carrying  on 
throughout  the  empire,  and  well  apprifed  that  they  were  chiefly 
defigned  againft  him  and  the  Romans, refolved  to  recur  to  the 
protection  of  the  French,  the  only  nation  at  that  time  capable 
of  coping  with  the  emperor,  and  on  whom,  on  account  of  their 
zeal  for  religion,  he  thought  he  might  depend.  The  Lombards 
were  then  very  powerful  ;  but,  as  they  wanted  to  be  mafters  of 
Rome,  he  did  not  think  it  advifable  to  trutt  them.  The  Ve¬ 
netians,  though  zealous  in  the  defence  of  the  pope,  were  not 
yet  in  a  condition  to  withftand  the  power  of  the  emperor  ; 
and,  befides,  were  jealous  of  the  Lombards,  who  watched  all 
opportunities  of  enlarging  their  dominions  at  the  expence  of 
their  neighbours.  As  for  Spain,  it  was  then  in  a  molt  deplo¬ 
rable  condition,  being  over-run,  and  alinolt  wholly  ruined,  by 
the  Saracens. 

The  French  nation  was  at  this  time  governed  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Charles  Martel,  who  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  a  moft 
eminent  manner  in  the  wars  of  France  and  Germany ;  and 
had,  not  long  before,  gained  a  lignal  victory  over  the  Saracens 
in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Tours  ;  whence  he  was  generally  re¬ 
puted  the  belt:  commander,  and  the  greateft  hero,  of  his  time. 
To  him,  therefore,  Gregory  fent  a  folemn  embafly,  with  a 
great  number  of  relics,  earneftly  entreating  him  to  take  the 
Romans,  and  the  church,  under  his  protection,  and  defend 
them  againft  the  attempts  of  Leo.  The  ambafladors  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  extraordinary  marks  of  honour  ;  and  a  treaty  was 
foon  concluded  between  them  and  Charles,  who  engaged  to 
march  into  Italy  in  perlon,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in 
defence  of  the  Romans  and  the  church,  if  they  fhould  be  at¬ 
tacked  either  by  the  emperor  or  the  Lombards.  On.  the  other 
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hand,  the  Romans  were  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  protestor, 
and  confer  on  him  the  honour  of  the  confulfhip,  as  it  had 
been  formerly  conferred  on  Clovis  bv  the  emperor  Anaftaftus, 
after  that  prince  had  defeated  the  Vifigotfis.  The  a-mbaiTadors 
returned  from  France  loaded  with  rich  prefents.  But  Gregory 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  negotiations  ;  for  he  died 
the  fame  year  731,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Gregory  III.  in 
whofe  time  tome  place  the  above-mentioned  embafly. 

The  French  nation  was  at  this  titne  juft  recovered  from  its 
diftretfed  fituation  under  the  defendants  of  Clovis ;  and,  by 
the  bravery  and  condudt  of  Charles  Martel,  had  become  the 
mod  powerful  kingdom  in  the  weft.  His  1'uccelfor  Pepin  was 
no  lets  wife  and  powerful  than  his  father  had  been  ;  and  as  the 
ambition  of  the  Lombard  princes  would  be  Satisfied  with  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  the  entire  conqueft  of  Italy,  the  French  mo¬ 
narch,  Charlemagne,  under  colour  of  allifting  the  pope,  at  lalt 
put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  Lombardy. 

The  Lombards  were  at  firft  a  cruel  and  barbarous  nation  ; 
but  divefting  themfelves  by  degrees  of  their  native  fiercenefs 
and  barbarity,  efpeciaily  after  they  had  embraced  the  Chriltian 
religion,  they  governed  with  fuch  equity  and  moderation, 
'that  moft  other  nations  envied  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who 
lived  under  them.  Under  the  government  of  the  Lombards 
flays  Paulus  Uiaconus),  no  violence  was  committed,  no  one 
unjuftly  difpoffefl'ed  of  his  property,  none  opprelled  with  taxes ; 
theft,  robberies,  murder,  and  adultery,  were  feldom  heard  of : 
every  one  went,  without  the  lead  apprehenfion,  wherever  he 
pleated.  Their  laws  were  fo  juft  and  equitable,  that  they  were 
retained  in  Italy,  and  obferv.ed  there  tome  ages  after  their 
kingdom  was  at  ari  end. — According  to  Paulus  Diaconus,  alfo, 
their  drefs  was  loofe,  and  for  the  moft  part  of  linen,  fuch  as 
the  Anglo-Saxons  wore,  being  interwoven  with  various  colours  ; 
that  their  tiroes  were  open  to  the  end  of  their  foot,  and  that 
they  ufed  to  button  or  lace  them.  From  fome  ancient  paint¬ 
ings,  it  appears,  that  they  ftiaved  the  back  part  of  their  heads, 
but  that  their  hair  was  long  before  ;  their  locks  being  parted, 
and  laid  on  each  each  fide  their  foreheads. 

LOMENTACE/E,  in  botany  (from  lomcnium ,  a  colour 
ufed  by  painters),  the  name  of  the  3  3d  order  in  Linnaeus’s 
.Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  confiding  of  the  following 
genera,  many  of  which  furnifh  beautif  ul  tindlures  that  are  ufed 
in  dyeing  ;  viz.  adenanthera,  bauhinia,  caefalpina,  caffia,  cera- 
tonia,  cercis,  gleditfia,  guilandina,  haematoxylon,  hymenaea, 
uiimofa,  parkinfonia,  poinciana,  polygama.  See  Botany. 

Loch  LOMOND,  a  large  lake  of  Dunbarton  or  Lenox- 
fliire  in  Scotland,  of  which  Air.  Pennant  gives  the  following 
defeription  :  “  Loch  Lomond,  the  lall,  the  moft  beautiful  of 

the  Caledonian  lakes.  The  firft  view  of  it  from  Tarbat  prefents 
an  extenfive  ferpentine  winding  amidft  lofty  hills  ;  on  the  north, 
barren,  black,  and  rocky,  which  darken  with  their  ftiade  that 
contradled  part  of  the  water.  On  the  weft  fide,  the  mountains 
are  clothed  near  the  bottom  with  woods  of  oak  quite  to  the 
water-edge ;  their  fummits  lofty,  naked,  and  craggy.  On  the 
eaft  fide,  the  mountains  are  equally  high  ;  but  the  tops  form 
a  more  even  ridge  parallel  to  the  lake,  except  where  Ben-I.o- 
mond,  like  Saul  amidft  his  companions,  overtops  the  reft.  The 
upper  parts  were  black  and  barren  ;  the  lower  had  great  marks 
of  fertility,  or  at  leaft  of  induttry,  for  the  yellow  corn  was 
finely  contrafted  with  the  verdure  of  the  groves  intermixed 
with  it. 

“  This  eaftern  boundary  is  part  of  the  Grampian  hills, 
which  extend  from  hence  through  the  counties  of  Perth,  Angus, 
Mearns,  and  Aberdeen.  The  road  runs  fometimes  through 
woods,  at  others  is  expofed  and  naked  ;  in  fome,  fo  fteep  as  to 
require  the  fupport  of  a  wall ;  the  whole  the  work  of  the  fol- 
diery  :  blefied  exchange  of  inltruments  of  deftrudtion  for  thofe 
that  give  lafety  to  the  traveller,  and  a  polifh  to  the  once  inac- 
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ceftible  native  !  Two  great  head-lands  covered  with  tree*  fepa- 
rate  the  firft  feene  from  one  totally  different  ;  the  lad  is  called 
the  Point  of  Firkin  On  palling  this  cape  an  expanfe  of  w  ter 
burfts  at  once  on  your  eye,  varied  with  all  the  lofter  beauties 
of  nature.  Immediately  beneath  is  a  flat  covered  with  wood 
and  corn  :  beyond,  the  headlands  fl retch  far  into  the  water, 
and  confift  of  gentle  rifings  ;  many  have  their  furfaces  covered 
with  wood,  others  adorned  with  trees  loofely  fcattered  either 
over  a  fine  verdure  or  the  purple  bloom  of  the  heath.  Num¬ 
bers  of  iflands  are  difperfed  over  the  lake,  of  the  fame  elevated 
form  as  the  littie  capes,  and  wooded  in  the  fame  manner  { 
others  juft  peep  above  the  furface,  and  are  tufted  with  trees} 
and  numbers  are  fo  dilpofed  as  to  form  magnificent  viftos 
between, 

“  Oppofite  Lufs,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  (hore,  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  ifle  almoft  covered  with  wood  ;  is  near  half  a  mile  long, 
and  has  a  moft  fine  effect.  I  could  not  count  the  number 
of  iflands,  but  was  told  there  are  28 ;  the  largeft  two  miles 
long,  and  Itocked  with  deer. 

“  The  length  of  this  charming  lake  is  24  Scotch  miles  ; 
its  greateft  breadth  8  ;  its  greateft  depth,  which  is  between  the 
point  of  Firkin  and  Ben-Lomond,  is  120  fathoms.  Befides 
the  fifti  common  to  the  lochs  are  guiniads,  called  here  poans. 

“  The  fm  t  ace  of  Loch  Lomond  has  for  feveral  years  pall  been 
obferved  gradually  to  increafe,  and  invade  the  adjacent  ftrore : 
and  there  is  reaion  to  fuppofe  that  churches,  houfes,  and  other 
buildings,  have  been  loft  in  the  water.  Near  Lufs  is  a  large 
heap  of  (tones  at  a  diftance  from  the  fnore,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  old  church  ;  and  about  a  mile  to  the  fouch  of  that,  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  bay,  between  Camftraddan  and  the  ifle 
Inch-lavanack,  is  another  heap,  faid  to  have  been  the  ruins  of 
a  houfe.  To  confirm  this,  it  is  evident  by  a  paffage  in  Camb- 
den’s  Atlas  Britanriica,  that  an  ifland,  exifting  in  his  time,  is 
now  loft  ;  for  he  fpeaks  of  the  ifle  of  Camftraddan,  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  lands  of  the  fame  name  and  Inch-lavanack,  in  which) 
adds  he,  was  an  houfe  and  orchard.  Befides  this  proof,  large 
trees  with  their  branches  (till  adhering  are  frequently  found  in 
the  mud  near  the  ftiore,  overwhelmed  in  former  times  by  the 
increafe  of  water.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
vaft  quantities  of  ftone  and  gravel  that  are  continually  brought 
down  by  the  mountain  rivers,  and  by  the  falls  of  the  banks  of 
the  Leven  ;  the  firft  filling  the  bed  of  the  lake,  the  lall  im¬ 
peding  its  difeharge  through  the  bed  of  the  river.’’ 

LOMONOZOF,  a  celebrated  Ruffian  poet,  the  great  re¬ 
finer  of  his  native  tongue,  was  the  fon  of  a  perfori  who  traf¬ 
ficked  in  fifti  at  Kolmogori  :  he  was  born  in  1711,  and  was 
fortunately  taught  to  read  ;  a  rave  inftance  for  a  perfon  of  fo 
low  a  ftation  in  Rtiffia.  His  natural  genius  for  poetry  was 
firft  kindled  by  the  perufal  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  done  into 
verfe  by  Polotlki,  whofe  rude  compofitions,  perhaps  fcarcely 
fuperior  to  our  verfion  of  the  pfalms  bv  SternhoJd  and  Hop¬ 
kins,  infpired  him  with  fuch  an  irrefiftible  paffion  for  the 
mufes,  that  he  fled  from  his  fathei,  who  was  defirous  of  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  marry,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Kaikonofpalki 
monailery  at  Mofcow  :  there  he  had  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
dulging  his  tafte  for  letters,  and  of  Undying  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  In  this  feminary  he  made  fo  confiderable 
a  progrefs  in  polite  literature,  as  to  be  noticed  and  employed 
by  the  Impel ial  academy  of  fciences.  In  1736  he  was  fenr, 
at  the  expence  of  that  fociety,  to  the  univerlity  of  Marpuvgh 
in  Heffe  Cartel,  where  he  became  a  fcholar  of  the  celebrated 
Chriltian  Wolf,  under  whom  he  lludied  univcrfal  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  philofophy.  He  continued  at  Marpurgh  four- 
years,  during  which  time  he  applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable 
diligence  to  chemiftry,  which  he  afterwards  purfued  with  ftill 
greater  fuccefs  under  the  famous  Henckel  at  I'reyberg  in 
Saxony.  In  1741  he  returned  into  Ruffia  j  was  chofen  i* 
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*742  adjunct  to  the  Imperial  academy  ;  and  in  the  enfuing  year 
member  of  that  fociety  and  profeffor  of  chemiftry.  '  In  1760 
he.  was  appointed  infpeetor  of  the_  feminary,  then  annexed  to 
the  academy  5  in  1764  he  was  gratified  by  the  late  emprefs 
with  the  title  of  counftllor  of  hate;  and  died  April  4th  that 
year,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  Lomonozof  excelled  in  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  competition  ;  but.  his  chief  merit,  by  which  he 
bears  the  firft  rank  among  the  Ruffian  writers,  is  derived  from 
his  poetical  competitions,  the  fmeft  of  which  are  his  odes.  The 
firft  was  written  in  1739,  while  he  ftudied  in  Germany,  upon 
the  taking  of  Kot-fchin,  a  fortrefs  of  Crim  Tartary,  by  Mar  Ural 
Munich.  The  odes  of  Lomonozof  are  greatly  admired  for 
originality  of  invention,  fublimity  of  fentiment,  and  energy  of 
language  ;  and  comperifate  for  the  turgid  ftyle  which,  in  fome 
inftances',  have  been  imputed  to  them,  by  that  fpirit  and  fire 
which  are  the  principle  cbaraCteritlics  in  this  fpecies  of  compo- 
fitxon.  Pindar  was  his  great  model  3  and  if  we  may  give  credit 
to  a  perfon  well  verfed  in  the  Ruffian  tongue,  he  has  fucceeded 
in  this  daring  attempt  to  imitate  the  Theban  bard,  without  in¬ 
curring  the  cenfure  of  Horace.  In  this,  as  well  as  feveral  other 
ipecies  of  compolition,  he  enriched  his  native  language  with 
various  kinds  of  metre,  and  feems  to  have  merited  S  ;  appel¬ 
lation  bellowed  upon  him  of  the  Father  of  Ruffian  Pretry.  A 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  principal  works  of  I,  monozof, 
which  were  printed  in  three  volumes  ottavo,  will  Rive  to  ffiow 
the  verfatility  of  Ins  genius,  and  his  -extentive  knowledge  in 
various  branches  of  literature.  The  lirft  volume,  befide  a 
Preface  on  the  advantages  derived  to  the  Ruffian  tongue  from 
the  ecclefiaflicai  writings,  contains  ten  facred  and  nineteen  pa¬ 
negyric  odes,  and  feveral  occafional  pieces  of  poetry.  The 
fecund  comprifes  An  EiTay  in  Piofe  on  the  Rules  for  Ruffian 
Poetry  ;  Tranflation  of  a  German  Ode  ;  Idylls;  Tamira  and 
Selim,  a  tragedy  ;  Demophoon,  a  tragedy  3  Poetical  Epiftle 
on  the  Utility  of  Glafs  ;  two  cantos  of  an  epic  poem,  entitled 
Peter  the  Great  ;  A  Congratulatory  Copy  of  Verfes  ;  An  Ode; 
Tranflation  of  Baptift  Rouffeau’s  Ode  Sur  le  Ronhcur ;  Heads 
of  a  Courfe  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philofophy  ;  certain  paf- 
fages  tranflated  in  verfe  and  profe,  according  to  the  original, 
from  Cicero,  Erafmus,  Lucian,  iEIian,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Quintus  Curtins,  Homer,  Virgil,  Martial,  Ovid,  Horace, 
’and  Seneca,  which  Ruffian  tranflations  were  brought  as  ex¬ 
amples  in  his  Leftures  upon  Rhetoric  ;  laftly,  Deftription  of 
the  Comet  which  appeared  in  1744.  The  third  volume  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  Speeches  and  Treatifes  read  before  the  Aca¬ 
demy  ;  Panegyric  on  the  Emprefs  Elizabeth  ;  on  Peter  the 
Great ;  Treatife  on  the  Advantages  of  Chemiftry  ;  on  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Air  occafioned  by  the  Electrical  Fire,  with 
a  Latin  tranflation  of  the  fame  ;  on  the  Origin  of  Light  as  a 
new  Theory  of  Colours  3  Methods  to  determine  with  precifion 
the  Courfe  of  a  Veffel ;  on  the  Origin  of  Metals  by  the  means 
of  Earthquakes  ;  Latin  Differtation  on  Solidity  and  Fluidity; 
on  the  Tranfit  of  Venus  in  1761,  with  a  German  tranflation. 
Beiide  thefe  various  fubjedts,  Lomonozof  made  no  incon- 
fidera’ble  figure  in  hritory,  having  publiflied  two  fmall  works 
relative  to  that  of  his  own  country.  The  firft,  ftyled  Annals 
of  the  Ruffian  Sovereigns,  is  a  ftiort  chronology  of  the  Ruffian 
rrionarchs  5  and  the  fecond  is,  the  Ancient  Hillory  of  Rnllia, 
from  the  Origin  of  that  Nation  to  the  Death  of  the  Great  Duke 
Yaroflaf  I.  in  1054 ;  a  performance  of  great  merit,  as  it  illuf- 
trates  the  moll  difficult  and  obfeure  period  in  the  annals  of 
this  conni  ry. 

LONDON,  a  large  city  in  the  county  ofMiddlefex,  the 
metrooolis  cf  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  moll  wcahhv  and 
populous  places  in  the  world,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Thames, 
in  510  3 1 7  north  latitude,  400  miles  fouth  of  Lclinburgh,  and 
270  fouth-eaft.  of  Dublin  3  180  miles  weft  of  Amfterdam,  210 
north-weft  of  Paris,  joo  fouth- weft  of  Copenhagen,  600  north- 


weft  of  Vienna,  790  fouth-weft  of  Stockholm,  800  north-eaft 
of  Madrid,  820  north-weft  of  Rome,  850  north-eaft  of  Lifbon, 
1360  north-weft'  of  Conftantinople,  and  1414  fouth-well  of 
Mofcow. 

This  city  was  by  the  Romans  firft  called  Lond'mium  or  L/k- 
durum ,  as  we  find  it  in  Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  Antoninus,  and  Am¬ 
mianus.  That  name  was  afterwards  changed  into  Augufla  ; 
in  honour,  as  fome  fay,  of  Plelena  Angufta,  the  mother  of 
Conftantine  the  Great  ;  while  others  think  it  more  probable 
that  it  had  this  name  from  the  feccna  legion,  whofe  peculiar 
title  was  Augufia  ;  and  fome  imagine  that  the  honourable  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Augufia  tvas  conferred  upon  this  city  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  as  upon  other  principal  cities  of  their  empire,  on  account 
of  its  being  grown  up  to  be  the  capital  of  their  Britilh  pro¬ 
vince.  How  long  the  name  of  Augufia  prevailed,  is  not  now 
certainly  known  ;  but  after  the  e:l  abb  film  cut  of  the  Saxons  we 
find  no  more  mention  of  Augufia.  It  was  then  called  Cast 
Lunda'm,  Lundcun  Byrig ,  himdcn  Coffer,  Lundcn-wye,  Lun- 
denne,  Lunden-berb,  or  Lundenburg  ;  fince  the  conqueft  the 
records  call  it  Londinia,  Lundonia ,  Londine,  Londres  ;  and,  for 
feveral  ages  pall,  it  has  been  called  Loudon ,  a  manifeft  cor¬ 
ruption  from  Tacitus’s  Londinium.  The  moll  prob'able  deri¬ 
vation  of  thefe  names  appears  to  be,  either  from  the  Britifh 
words  Ibong  “  a  {hip,”  and  din  “a  town,”  i.  e.  a  town  or  har¬ 
bour  for  {hips  ;  or  from  LJin  “  a  lake,”  i.  c.  Llin  din,  “  the 
town  upon  the  lake,”  the  Surry  fide  being  fuppofed,  upon  very 
probable  grounds,  to  havebeen  anciently  agreat  expan  le  of  water. 

Lond'mium ,  however,  was  not  the  primitive  name  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  place,  which  exifted  before  the  invalion  of  the  Romans  5 
being,  at  the  time  of  Csefar’s  arrival  in  the  ifland,  the  capital 
of  the  Trinobantes  or  Trinouantes.  The  name  of  this  nation, 
as  appears  from  Baxter’s  Britilh  Gloflary,  was  derived  from  the 
three  following  Eritifli  words,  tri ,  vou,  bant ,  which  lignify  the- 
“  inhabitants  of  the  new  city.”  This  name,  it  is  fuppofed, 
might  have  been  given  them  by  their  neighbours,  on  account 
of  their  having  newly  come  from  the  continent  into  Britain, 
and  having  there  founded  a  city  called  tri-now,  or  the  “new- 
city  3”  the  mod  ancient  name  of  the  renowned  metropolis  of 
Britain.  The  Trinobantes  had  come  fo  lately  from  Belgium, 
that  they  feem  fcarcely  to  have  been  firmly  eftablilhed  in  Bri¬ 
tain  at  the  time  of  the  firft  Roman  invalion  :  For  their  new- 
city,  which  foon  after  became  fo  famous,  was  then  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Ccefar,  though  he  muft 
have  been  within  fight  of  the  place  where  it  was  fituated.  His 
filence  about  this  place,  indeed,  is  brought  as  a  proof  that  he 
did  not  crofs  the  Thames  ;  while  Norden  by  th tfrmijfnna  ci~ 
vitas  of  the  Trinobantes  underltands  the  city  in  queftion ;  the 
Trinobantes  themfelves  having  been  among  the  firft  of  the 
Britifn  ftates  who  fubmitted  to  that  conqueror. 

By  P-toiemy,  and  fome  other  ancient  writers  of  good  autho¬ 
rity,  indeed,  Londinium  is  placed  in  Cantium,  or  Kent,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Thames  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome  mo¬ 
derns,  that  the  Romans  piobably  had  a  ltation  there,  to  fecure 
their  Conquefts  on  that  fide  of  the  river,  before  they  reduced 
the  Trinobantes.  The  place  fixed  upon  for  this  flation  is  St. 
George’s  fields,  a  large  plat  of  ground  fituated  between  Lam¬ 
beth  and  Southwark,  where  many  Roman  coins,  bricks,  andv 
chequered  pavements,  have  been  found.  Three  Roman  ways 
from  Kent,  Surry,  and  Middlefex,  interfedled  each  other  in 
this  place:  this  therefore  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  Lon- 
dinum,  ■which  it  is  thought  became  negleffied  after  the  Romans 
reduced  the  Trinobantes,  and  fettled  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Thames  ;  and  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  new  city. 

The  htuation  of  this  city,  as  Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  was  juft 
Rich  as  the  people  w'ould  felerit  according  to  the  rule  e {l a- 
blilhed  among  the  Britons.  An  immenfe  foreft  originally  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  riyer-fide,  and  even  as  late  as  the  reign,  of 
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Henry  IF,  covered  the  northern  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and 
was  filled  with  various  fpecies  of  beafts  of  chace.  It  was  de¬ 
fended  naturally  by  fofl'es;  one  formed  by  the  creek  which  ran 
along  Fleet-ditch,  the  other  afterwards  known  by  that  of  Wal- 
brook  ;  the  fouth  fide  was  guarded  by  the  Thames;  the  north 
they  might  think  fufficiently  prote&ed  by  the  adjacent  forell. 

The  Romans  poffefi'ed  themfelves  of  London,  on  their  fe- 
cond  invafion  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  about  105  years  after 
their  fird  under  Caefar.  They  had  begun  with  Camalodunum, 
the  prefent  Maldon  in  Effcx  ;  and,  having  taken  it,  planted 
there  a  colony  confiding  of  veterans  of  the  14th  legion.  Lon¬ 
don  and  Verulam  were  next  taken  poffeffion  of  about  one  and 
the  fame  time.  Camalodunum  was  made  a  colonia,  or  place 
governed  entirely  by  Roman  laws  and  cultoms ;  Verulam  (on 
the  fite  of  which  St.  Alban’s  now  Hands),  a  municiphim,  in 
which  the  natives  were  honoured  with  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  conftitutions;  and 
Londinium  only  a  prafeEhira,  the  inhabitants,  a  mixture  of 
Romans' and  Britons,  being  buffered  to  enjoy  no  more  than  the 
name  of  citizens  of  Rome,  being  governed  by  prefects  fent 
annually  from  thence,  without  having  either  their  own  laws 
or  magiftrates.  “  It  was  even  then  of  fuch  concourfe  (fays 
Mr.  Pennant),  and  fuch  vaft  trade,  that  the  wife  conquerors 
did  not  think  fit  to  trait  the  inhabitants  with  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges  as  other  places  of  which  they'  had  lefs  reafon  to  be  jea¬ 
lous.”  But  others  obferve,  that  this  is  a  miftake  ;  and  that 
the  Romans,  in  order  to  fccure  their  conquelt,  and  to  gain  the 
affections  of  thofe  Britons  who  had  already  fubmitted  to  their 
authority,  made  London  equally  a  municipium  or  free  city 
with  Verulamium,  as  may'  be  feen  by  referring  to  Aulus 
Gellius,  1.  16.  c.  13.  and  to  Spanhem.  orbis  Roman,  p.  37,  38. 
tom.  ii. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  were  the  particular  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  exported  from  and  imported  into  the  port  of  London  at 
this  period.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the  i Hand,  in  general 
we  know  :  Strabo  fays,  “  Britain  produceth  corn,  cattle,  gold, 
filver,  iron  ;  befides  which,  (kins,  (laves,  and  dogs  naturally 
excellent  hunters,  are  exported  from  that  ifiar.d.”  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  two  firlt  and  three  lad  articles  were  exported 
from  London  ;  and  perhaps,  too,  the g agates  or  jet-ftone  men¬ 
tioned  by  Solinus  as  one  of  the  productions  of  Britain,  to¬ 
gether  with  horfes,  were  exported  from  thence.  The  imports 
were  at  fird  fait,  earthen  ware,  and  works  in  brafs,  polilhed 
bits  of  bones  emulating  ivory,  horfe-collars,  toys  of  amber, 
glades,  and  other  articles  of  the  fame  material. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  London  was 
become  a  city  highly  famous  for  the  great  conflux  of  mer¬ 
chants,  her  (jxtenlive  commerce,  and  plenty  of  all  things.  No 
fewer  than  feven  of  the  fourteen  itinera  of  Antoninus  begin  or 
end  at  London  ;  which  'ends  to  corroborate  the  many  proofs 
which  might  be  adduced,  that  this  city  was  the  capital  of 
Britain  in  the  Roman  times. 

At  fird  London  had  no  walls  or  other  fortifications  to  de¬ 
fend  it,  and  was  therefore  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  every 
enemy  ;  and  thus  it  differed  feverdy  about  the  year  64,  being 
burnt  by  the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  and  all  the  inhabitants  . 
maffacred.  But  it  was  foon  redored  by  the  Romans;  and  in- 
creafed  fo  much,  that  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus  it 
is  called  by  Herodian  a  great  and  niev'  hy  city.  It  continued, 
however,  in  a  defencelefs  date  for  more  than  a  century  after 
this  lad  period  ;  when  at  lad  a  wall  of  hewn  done  and  Britidi 
bricks  was  ereCted  round  it. 

London  at  this  time  extended  in  length  from  Ludgate-hill  to 
a  fpot  a  little  beyond  the  Tower.  The  breadth  was  not  half 
equal  to  the  length,  and  at  each  end  grew  con  uerably  nar¬ 
rower.  Maitland  alcribes  the  building  of  the  walls  to  Theo- 
dofius  governor  of  Britain  in  369.  Di.  Woodward,  with. 
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more  probability,  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  founded  under 
the  aufpices  of  Condantine  the  Great ;  and  this  Teems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  numbers  of  coins  of  that  emperor’s  mother 
Helena,  which  have  been  difeovered  under  them,  placed  there 
by  him  in  compliment  to  her.  The  fame  emperor  made  it  a 
bi (hop’s  fee ;  for  it  appears  that  the  bifhops  of  London  and 
York,  and  another  Englifh  bifliop,  were  at  the  council  of 
Ailes  in  the  year  314:  he  alfo- fettled  a  mint  in  it,  as  is  plain 
from  fome  of  his  coins.  The  ancient  courfe  of  the  wall  wa3 
as  follows :  It  began  with  a  fort  near  the  prefent  fite  of  the 
Tower,  was  continued  along  the  Minories,  and  the  back  of 
Houn’dfditch,  acrofs  Bifhoplgate-ftreet,  in  a  ltraight  line  by 
London-wail  to  Cripplegate ;  then  returned  fouthward  by 
Crowder’s  Well  Aliev,  (where  leveral  remnants  of  lofty  towers 
were  lately  to  he  feen)  to  Alderfgate ;  thence  along  the  back 
of  Bull  and  Mouth-ftreet  to  Newgate,  and  again  along  the 
back  of  the  houfes  in  the  Old  Bailey  to  Ludgate  ;  foon  after 
which  it  probably  finiihed  with  another  fort,  where  the  houfe, 
late  the  king’s  printing-houfe,  in  Black  Friars,  now  (funds  : 
from  hence  another  wall  ran  near  the  river  fide,  along  Thames- 
llreet,  quite  to  the  fort  on  the  eaftern  extremity.  The.  walls' 
were  three  miles  a  hundred  and  fixty-five  feet  in  circumference, 
guarded  at  proper  didances  on  the  land  fide  with  filteen  lofty 
towers;  fome  of  them  were  remaining  within  thefe  few  years. 
In  Maitland’s  Hidorv  mention  is  made  of  one  twenty-fix 
feet  high,  near  Gravel-lane,  on  the  welt  fide  of  Houndfditch  ; 
another,  about  eighty  paces  lbuth-ead  towards  Aldgate;  and 
the  bafes  of  another,  fupporting  a  modern  houl'e,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  dreet  called  the  Vinegar-yard,  fouth  of  Aldgate. 
The  whlls,  when  perfect,  are  luppofed  to  have  been  twenty- 
two  feet  high,  the  towers  forty.  Thefe,  with  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  wall,  proved  the  Roman  drudture,  by  the- 
tiles  and  difpofition  of  the  mafonry.  London  wall,  near 
Moorfields,  is  now  the  mod  entire  part  left  of  that  ancient 
precinCt.  The  gates,  which  received  the  great  military  roads, 
were  four.  The  Praetorian  way,  the  Saxon  Watling-dreet, 
paffed  under  one,  on  the  fite  of  the  late  Newgate ;  vediges 
having  been  difeovered  of  the  road  in  digging  above  Holborn- 
bridge  :  it  turned  down  to  Dowgate,  or  more  properly  Dwr- 
gate  or  Water-gate,  where  there  was  a  trajeChis  or  ferry,  to 
join  it  to  the  Watling-dreet,  which  was  continued  to  Dover. 
The  Hermin-ftreet  paifed  under  Cripplegate;  and  a  vicinal 
way  went  under  Aldgate  by  Bethnal  green,  towards  Oldford, 
a  pafs  over  the  river  Lee  to  Duroleiton,  the  modern  Leiton  ia> 
Elfex. 

After  the  Romans  delerted  Britain,  a  new  and  fierce  race 
fucceeded.  The  Saxons,  under  their  leaders  Hengift  and  Horta, 
landed  in  418,  having  been  invited  over  by  the  provincials 
as  auxiliaries  againd  the  Scots  and  Piets;  but  quarrelling'  with 
their  friends,  they  found  means  to  edablifh  themfelves  in  the 
iiland,  and  in  proccis  of  time  entirely  l'ubdued  them,  as  for¬ 
merly  related  under  the  article  England.  London  fell  into 
the  hands  of  thofe  invaders  about  the  year  497  ;  and  became > 
the  chief  city  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  in  Elfex.  It  differed 
much  in  the  wars  carried  on  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons  : 
but  it  foon  recovered  ;  fo  that  I  ede  calls  it  a  princely  mart- 
town,  under  the  government  of  a  chief  magidrate,  whofe  title 
of  portgrave,  or  por trove  (for  we  find  him  called  by  both 
names),  conveys  a  grand  idea  of  the  mercantile  ftate  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  thofe  early  ages,  that  required  a  governor  or  guardian  > 
of  the  port.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  Saxons  with  each 
other,  the  Londoners  had  always  the  addrefs  to  keep  themfelves- 
neuter;  and  about  the  year  819,  when  all  the  feven  Saxon 
kingdoms  fell  under  the  power  o  Egbert,  Lon  it  a  became  the 
metropolis  of  England,  which  it  has  ever  (ince  continued. 

During  the  invalions  of  the  Danes,  London  fudered  greatly. 
In  .b49,  thefe  invaders  entered  the  Thames  with  250  lb  ip#. 
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plundered  and  burnt  the  city,  and  maffacred  the  inhabitants; 
and  two  years  after  they  returned  with  a  fleet  -of  350  fail, 
fully  determined  to  deflroy  every  thing  that  had  efcaped  their 
barbarity  in  the  former  expedition.  At  this  time,  however, 
they  were  difappointed ;  molt  of  their  troops  being  cut  in 
pieces  by  king  Ethel  wolf  and  his  fon  Athelbald  ;  yet  fuch  was 
the  deftruftion  made  by  thofe  barbarians  at  London,  that  it 
fuffered  more  from  thefe  two  incurfions  than  ever  it  had  done 
before. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Alfred  the  Great,  London  began  to 
recover  from  its  former  ruinous  ftate.  He  rebuilt  its  walls, 
drove  out  the  Danifh  inhabitants  who  had  fettled  there,  reftored 
the  city  to  its  former  liberties  and  beauty,  and  committed  the 
care  of  it  to  his  fon-in-law,  Elthelred  duke  of  Mercia,  in 
hopes  that  this  might  always  be  a  place  of  leeure  retreat  within 
its  ftrong  walls,  whatever  might  happen  from  a  foreign  or 
domeftic  enemv.  In  893,  however,  he  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  his  capital  totally  reduced  to  athes  by  an  accidental  fire, 
which  could  not  be  extinguithed,  as  the  houfies  at  that  time 
were  all  built  of  wood.  The  walls,  however,  being  con ftrufted 
of  incombuftible  materials,  continued  to  afford  the  fame  pro¬ 
tection  as  before  ;  the  houfes  were  quickly  rebuilt,  and  the 
city  divided  into  wards  and  precinCts  for  its  better  order  and 
government.  This  king  alfo  inftituted  the  office  of  (heriff, 
the  nature  of  which  office  made  it  necefiary  to  have  it  alfo  in 
London  :  fo  that  here  we  have  the  glimmerings  of  the  order  of 
magiftrates  afterwards  fettled  in  the  city  of  London  ;  in  the 
perfon  of  the  portreve,  or  portgrave,  or  governor  of  the  city, 
as  fupreme  magiftrate  ;  in  the  Iheriff,  and  in  the  officer  or  fub- 
ordinate  magiftrate  by  what  name  foever  then  diftinguifhed, 
which,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  each  ward  or  precintt, 
were  analogous  to  the  more  modern  title  of  aldermen,  and 
common  council  men. 

Alfred  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  England  in  the  moft  pru¬ 
dent  manner,  directed  his  attention  to  the  ornamenting,  as 
much  as  polfible,  the  city  of  London.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
fpirited  up  the  Englifh  to  an  emulation  in  building  their  houfes 
of  ftron^er  and  more  durable  materials  than  formerly.  At 
that  tiu.e  their  houfes  wee  moftlv  of  wood;  and  an  houfe 
built  of  any  other  materials  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
wonder.  But  Alfred  having  begun  to  raife  his  palaces  of  ftone 
and  brick,  the  opulent  Londoners,  and  the  nobility  refident  in 
and  about  1  ondon,  followed  the  example,  though  the  cutlom 
did  not  cr>,  into  general  uie  till  fome  ages  after. 

In  or...  "a  foreign  enemy  again  appeared  before  London. 
Canute  king  of  Denmark  having  invaded  and  plundered  the 
Counties  of  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  and  Wilts,  filled  up  the  Thames 
with  200  fhips,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  city.  '  >e  citizens  con¬ 
tinued  faithful,  notwithftanding  the  defection  of  the  greateft 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  made  fuch  a  brave  refiftance,  that 
Canute  thought  fit  to  withdraw  his  army,  leaving  only  his 
fleet  to  blockade  the  city  by  water,  that  when  he  found  a  fair 
opportunity  he  might  renew  the  fiege  with  better  fuccefs.  At 
laft, ' however,  being  defeated  in  feveral  battles  by  Edmund 
Ironfide,  he  was  obliged- to  call  off  his  ffiips  to  cover  his  own 
army  in  cafe  of  neceftity.  In  the  compromile,  however,  which 
was  afterwards  made  between  Edmund  and  Canute,  the  city  of 
-London  was  given  to  the  latter,  and  owned  him  for  its  lawful 
fovereign.  We  have  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  opulence  of  Lon¬ 
don  even  at  this  time,  from  the  tax  laid  upon  it  by  Canute  in 
order  to  pay  his  army;  this  being  no  lets  than  10,400k  while 
the  reft  of  the  nation  was  at  the  fame  time  taxed  only  at 
72,000k 

In  1046,  we  have  the  firft  inftance  of  the  Londoners  fending 
reprefentatives  to  parliament.  This  happened  on  fettling  the 
iucceflion  to  the  throne  after  Canute’s  death.  The  Englith  in 
general  declared  for  Edward  fon  of  King  Ethelredj  or,  if  that 


could  not  be  carried,  for  Hardicanute,  fon  of  Canute  by  queen 
Emma,  and  then  abfent  on  a  tour  to  Denmark.  The  city  of 
London  efpoufed  the  claim  and  intereft  of  Harold  Harefoot, 
fon  alfo  of  Canute,  by  queen  Llgiva  of  Northampton.  Ed¬ 
ward’s  party  foon  declined ;  and  the  Londoners  agreed,  for  the 
peace  of  the  realm,  that  the  two  brothers  fhould  divide  the 
kingdom  between  them  ;  but  as  Kardicanute  did  not  return  in 
proper  time  to  England,  a  witten age-mote  was  held  at  Oxford, 
where  earl  Leofric,  and  moft  of  the  thanes  on  the  north  of 
the  Thames,  with  the  pilots  of  London,  chofe  Harold  for 
their  king.  Here,  b y  pilots  we  are  to  underftand  the  directors, 
magiftrates,  or  leading  men  of  the  city  :  and  this  manifeftly 
fhows,  that  London  was  then  of  fuch  confequence,  that  no 
important  national  affair  was  tranfaCted  without  the  content  of 
the  inhabitants ;  for  the  Saxon  annals  affure  us,  that  none 
were  admitted  into  this  affembly  of  election  but  the  nobility 
and  the  pilots  of  London. 

On  the  invafion  of  the  Normans  under  William  I.  London 
fubmitted  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  received 
two  charters  from  that  prince,  confirming  all  the  privileges 
they  had  under  the  Saxcn  kings,  and  adding  feveral  new  ones. 
But  while  the  citizens  were'  promifing  themfelves  all  manner  of 
fecurity  and  tranquillity  under  the  new  government,  it  was 
almoft  entirely  reduced  to  allies  by  an  accidental  fire  in  1077. 
It  had  fcarcely  recovered  from  this  calamity,  when  it  was  vi- 
fited  by  another  of  the  fame  kind  in  1086,  which  began  at 
Ludgate,  and  deftroyed  the  bell  and  moft  opulent  part  of  the 
city  ;  confuming,  among  other  buildings,  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's ;  which,  however,  was  foon  rebuilt  more  magnificently 
than  before.  Under  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  London 
fuffered  confiderably  by  fires,  hurricanes,  and  inundations,  and 
feems  to  have  been  deprelled  by  the  tyranny  of  that  prince ; 
but  Henry  I.  granted  large  immunities  to  the  city,  which 
again  revived  its  trade,  and  was  favourable  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  arts.  The  king,  however,  ftill  retained  the  privilege  of 
appointing  the  portreve,  or  chief  magiftrate  ;  but  the  immu¬ 
nities  granted  to  the  Londoners  fecured  their  affe6tions,  and 
tended  much  to  fecure  him  on  the  throne.  At  the  fame  time, 
there  was  fuch  a  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provifions,  that  as  much 
corn  was  fold  for  is.  as  would  fuffice  100  people  for  a  day; 
qd.  would  purchale  as  much  hay  and  corn  as  would  maintain 
20  horfes  for  a  day;  and  a  Iheep  could  be  bought  for  a 
groat. 

Henry  thought  proper  alfo  to  check  the  licentious  behaviour 
of  the  Normans,  which,  by  the  favour  fhowed  them  under  the 
two  Williams,  had  carried  them  into  the  moft  barbarous  prac¬ 
tices.  Thole  who  followed  William  Rufus  in  his  excurfions, 
haraffed  and  plundered  the  country  at  dilcretion.  Many  of 
them  were  fo  extravagant  in  their  barbarity,  that  what  they 
could  not  eat  or  drink  in  their  quarters,  they  either  obliged  the 
people  to  carry  to  market  and  fell  for  their  ufe,  or  elfe  they 
would  throw  it  into  the  fire:  and,  at  their  going  off,  they  fre¬ 
quently  walked  their  horfes  heels  with  the  drink,  and  itaved 
the  calks  containing  the  remainder.  King  Henry  refolved  to 
put  a  ftop  to  thefe  exceffes  and  favage  cuftoms ;  and  therefore 
publilhed  a  proclamation  at  London,  commanding  that  thence¬ 
forward  all  perlons  who  fhould  be  convicted  of  fuch  barbarities 
Ihould  have  their  eyes  pulled  out,  or  their  hands  or  feet  cut  off, 
as  the  minifters  of  juftice  fhould  think  fit.  This  effectually 
checked  the  infolence  of  the  Normans,  and  the  city  continued 
to  ftourilh  throughout  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen, 
The  attachment  of  the  citizens  to  Stephen,  however,  was  a 
crime  which  never  could  be.  forgiven  by  Henry  II.  and,  of 
confequence,  he  made  them  fenfible  of  his  difpleafure,  by 
making  frequent  demands  of  money  from  them.  About  this 
time,  indeed,  the  Londoners  were  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of 
licenticulnefs,  that  their  profperity  leemed  a  curfe  rather  than 
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a  'blelTIng.  The  fens  of  the  nioft  eminent  and  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  commit  burglaries,  and  to 
rob  and  murder  all  that  came  in  their  way  in  the  night-time. 
The  king'  took  an  opportunity  from  thefe  irregularities  to 
enrich  himlelf.  He  demanded  feveral  loans  and  free  gifts  ; 
till  at  laft  the  Londoners,  to  prevent  furtheV  inquiries  into,  their 
condudV,  paid  into  the  exchequer  ^occl.  in  three  years.  Thefe 
di (orders,  however,  were  at  laft  (topped  bv  the  execution  of 
John  Seriex  ;  who,  though  a  very  rich  and  reputable  citizen, 
had  engaged  in  thefe  enterprifes.  He  offered  500ft).  weight 
of  filver,  a  prodigious  fum  in  thofe  days,  for  his  pardon,  but 
was  refufed.  The  king,  however,  (fill  continued  to  drain  the 
citizens  of  their  money  by  free  gifts  ;  and  at  laft  fined  every 
feparate  guild,  fraternity,  or  company,  that  had  prefumed  to 
adf  as  bodies  corporate  without  the  royal  letters  patent. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  the  title  of  the  firft  magiftrate 
of  London  was  changed  from  fortgrcve  to  that  of  bailiff- ;  and 
in  1 189  claimed  and  adfed  in  the  oflice  of  the  chief  butler  at 
the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  In  1191  this  monarch  permitted 
the  bailiff,  named  Henry  Fitz  Alwine,  to  allume  the  title  of 
mayor.  Fur,  in  1192,  we  find  certain  orders  of  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  to  prevent  tires ;  whereby  it  was  ordained,  that 
“  all  houfes  thereafter  to  be  eicdfed  in  London  and  the  liberties 
thereof,  ftiould  be  built  of  done,  with  party-walls  of  the  fame; 
and  covered  either  with  Hates  or  tiles,  to  prevent  thofe  dread¬ 
ful  calamfties  by  fire,  which  were  frequently  and  chiefly  occa- 
fioned  by  houfes  built  of  wood,  and  thatched  with  draw  or 
reeds.”  And  for  this  purpofe,  it  was  alfo  provided,  by  the 
difereeter  men  of  the  city,  “  that  12  aldermen  of  the  city 
lhould  he  chofen  in  full  huftings,  and  there  fworn  to  aifift  the 
mayor  in  appeafing  contentions  that  might  arife  among 
neighbours  in  the  city  upon  inclolure  betwixt  land  and  land, 
and  to  regulate  the  dimenfions  pf  party-walls,  which  were  to 
be  of  done,  16  feet  high  and  three  feet  thick;  and  to  give 
diredfions  about  girders,  windows,  gutters,  and  wells.”  Such 
confidence  alfo  did  Richard  put  in  the  wifdom  and  faithfulnels 
of  the  city  of  London,  that  when  it  was  refolved  to  fix  a 
ftandard  for  weights  and  meafures  for  the  whole  realm,  his 
niajefty  committed  the  execution  thereof  to  the  fheriffs  of 
London  and  Middlefex,  whom  he  commanded  to  provide  mea¬ 
fures,  gallons,  iron  rods,  and  weights  for  dandards,  to  be  fent 
to  the  feveral  counties  of  England.  This  happened  in  1198, 
at  which  time  corn  was  advanced  to  the  enormous  price  of 
,18s.  qd.  per  quarter. 

The  city  of  London  was  much  favoured  by  King  John,  who 
granted  them  three  charters  foon  after  his  accetlion.  The  firft 
was  a  recital  and  confirmation  of  thofe  granted  by  Henry  I. 
'and  II.  with  the  farther  privilege  of  being  free  from  toll  and 
every  other  duty  or  cuflom  in  his  majedy’s  foreign  dominions ; 
for  which  they  paid  theTum  of  3000  merks.  The  fecond  was  a 
confirmation  of  one  granted  by  King  Kichard.  By  this  the 
citizens  of  London  had  the  jurildidtion  and  confervancy  of  the 
river  Thames ;  with  a  claufe  to  extend  that  jurifdiftion,  and 
the  powers  therewith  granted,  to  the  river  Medway ;  and  with 
another  claufe  to  enable  the  faid  city,  as  confervators  of  the 
rivers  Thames  and  Medway,  to  infiitft  a  penalty  of  10I.  upon 
any  perfon  that  fhould  prefume  to  ere£t  a  wear  in  either  of  thefe 
rivers.  The  third  charter  contains  a  fee-farm-rent  of  the 
Iheriffwicks  of  London  and  Middlefex  at  the  ancient  rent,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Queen  Maud;  granting  them 
alfo  the  additional  power  of  choofing  their  own  fherifts.  This 
charter  was  given  by  way  of  conveyance  from  the  crown  to  the 
citizens  for  a  valuable  confideration,  by  which  the  fheriffwick 
became  their  freehold;  and  this  is  the  firft  covenant  or  convey¬ 
ance  we  find  on  record  with  the  legal  terms  of  to  have  and  to 
bold ,  which  are  at  this  time  accounted  an  effential  part  in  all 
conveyances  of  property. 

Vol.  V. 


During  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  city  of  London  was  op- 
preffed  in  many  different  ways.  I11  j  218,  heexa<fted  a  fine  of 
40  marks  for  felling  a  fort  of  cloth  not  two  yards  within  the 
lifts;  and  a  1 5th  of  the  citizens,  perfonal  eftates  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  In  1221,  he 
commanded  by  proclamation  all  the  foreign  merchants  to  de¬ 
part  the  city;  which  drew  3 OTnarks  from  the  Anfeatic  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Steelyard,  to  have  feifin  of  their  guild  or  hall  in 
Thames-ffreet.  But  it  was  the  wreftling-match  at  St.  Giles’s 
in  the  fields  that  brought  011  their  greateft  burden.  In  the  year 
1221,  on  St.  James's  day,  the  citizens  of  London  having 
carried  off  the  victory  from  the  people  of  Weftminfter  and  other 
neighbouring  villages,  the  fteward  of  the  abbot  of  Weftminfter, 
meditating  revenge  againft  the  Londoners,  propofed  another 
wreftling-match  with  them,  and  gave  a  ram  for  the  prize. 
The  citizens  rtf'  rted  to  the  place  at  the  time  appointed;  but 
were  unexpectedly  affaulted  by  a  great  number  of  armed  men, 
who  killed  and  wounded  many,  and  difperfed  the  reft.  This 
raifed  a  great  commotion  in  the  city.  The  populace  breathed 
revenge;  and,  by  the  inlfigation  of  Conf'tantine  Fitz-Arnulph, 
a  great  favourer  of  the  French  party  during  the  troubles  in 
king  John's  reign,  they  proceeded  to  Weftminfter,  and  pulled 
down  the  houfes  both  of  the  fteward  and  abbot.  Hearing 
afterwards  that  the  abbot  was  come  into  the  city  with  his  com¬ 
plaint  to  Philip  Daubney  the  king’s  counfel,  they  purfued  him, 
beat  his  f'ervants  cruelly,  took  away  j  2  of  his  horfes,  and  would 
have  murdered  himlelf,  had  he  not  efcaped  by  a  back  door. 
Upon  this  tumult,  Hubert  de  Bury,  then  chief  judiciary,  fum- 
mnned  the  mayor  and  many  of  the  principal  citizens  to  attend 
him  in  the  tower  of  London  ;  and  inquiring  for  the  authors  of 
the  riot,  Conf'tantine,  the  ringleader,  boldly  anfwered,  that 
“  he  was  one;  that  they  had  done  no  more  than  they  ought ; 
and  that  they  were  refolved  to  avow  what  they  had  done,  let 
the  confeauence  be  what  it  would.”  In  this  he  was  feconded 
by  his  nephew  and  one  Ceoffery;  but  the  judiciary,  having 
difmilled  all  the  reft,  detained  thefe  three,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  hanged  next  morning,  though  Conftantine  offered  -15,00a 
marks  for  his  pardon.  Hubert  then  coming  into  the  city  with 
a  ftrong  guard,  caufed  the  hands  and  feet  of  moll  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rioters  he  could  leize  to  be  cut  oft  :  all  which  was  executed 
without  any  legal  proceedings  or  form  of  trial.  After  thefe 
arbitrary  cruelties,  he  degraded  the  mayor  and  all  the  magi- 
ftrates ;  placed  a  cufos  over  the  city,  and  obliged  30  petfons  of 
his  own  choofing  to  become  fecurities  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
the  whole  city.  Several  thoufand  marks  were  alfo  exacted  by 
the  king,  before  he  would  confent  to  a  reconciliation. 

This  arbitrary  behaviour  alarmed  the  whole  nation.  The 
parliament  of  1224  began  to  be  uneafy  for  themfelves,  and 
addreffed  his  majefty  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  confirm  the 
charter  of  liberties  which  he  had  fworn  to  obferve ;  and  the 
confequence  of  this  application  was  a  confirmation  of  the  magna 
charta  in  the  full  parliament  at  Weftminfter  in  the  year  1225. 
At  this  time  alfo,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens  were 
confirmed.  They  were  exempted  from  profecutions  for  burcls, 
i.  e.  lifted  cloth  ;  and  were  granted  the  right  of  having  a  com¬ 
mon  leal.  The  neceffitous  circumftances  of  this  monarch, 
however,  made  him  often  exaft  money  arbitrarily  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

Under  the  fucceeding  reigns,  as  the  liberty  of  the  people  in 
general  was  augmented,  fo  the  liberty,  opulence,  and  power  of 
the  citizens  of  London  increated,  until  they  became  a  kind  of 
balance  to  the  power  of  the  crown  itl'elf,  which  in  fome  mea- 
fure  they  ftill  continue  to  be.  Riots  indeed,  for  which  they 
generally  futf'ered,  were  by  no  means  unfrequent;  the  city 
often  fullered  by  fires  and  plagues.  Nothing,  however,  hap¬ 
pened  which  materially  afteffed  the  welfare  of  the  city,  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  in  1665. — This  year  London  was  ravaged 
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by  the  moft  violent  plague  ever  known  in  Britain.  The  whole 
fummer  had  been  remarkably  (till  and  warm,  fo  that  the 
weather  was  fometimes  fuffocating  even'  to  people  in  perfect 
health  ;  and  by  this  unufual  heat  and  fultry  atmolphere,  people 
were  undoubtedly  prepared  for  receiving  the  infection,  which 
appeared  with  violence  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguti,  and 
September.  A  violent  plague  had  raged  in  Holland  in  the 
year  1663;  on  which  account  the  importation  of  merchandife 
from  that  country  was  prohibited  by  the  Britillr  legitlature  in 
1664.  Notwitbttanding  this  prohibition,  however,  itfeems  the 
plague  had  actually  been  imported  ;  for  in  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1664,  two  or  three  perfons  died  luddenly  in  Weftmirifter,  with 
marks  of  the  plague  on  their  bodies.  Some  of  their  neighbours, 
terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  their  danger,  removed  into  the  city  ; 
but  their  removal  proved  too  late  for  themlelves,  and  fatal  to 
thofe  among  whom  they  came  to  refide.  They  foon  died  of  the 
plague;  and  communicated  the  infection  to  fo  many  others, 
that  it  became  impoffible  to  extinguifh  the  feeds  of  it  by  fepa- 
rating  thole  that  were  infetled  from  Inch  as  were  not.  .  It  was 
confined,  however,  through  a  hard  frofty  winter,  til!  the  middle 
of  February,  when  it  again  appeared  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Giles’s, 
to  which  it  had  been  originally  brought;  and  after  another  long 
reft  till  April,  lliowed  its  malignant  force  afrefh,  as  foon  as  the 
warmth  of  the  Ipring  gave  it  opportunity. — At  firft,  it  took  oft' 
one  here  and  there,  without  any  certain  proof  of  their  having 
infebted  each  other,  and  houfes  began  to  be  fliut  up,  with  a 
defign  to  prevent  its  fpreading.  But  it  v/as  now  too  late;  the 
infe&ion  gained  ground  every  day,  and  the  fhutting  up  of 
houfes  only  made  the  difeale  fpread  wider.  People,  afraid  of 
being  fhut  up,  and  fequeftered  from  all  communications  with 
fociety,  concealed  their  illnefs,  or  found  means  to  efcape  from 
their  places  of  confinement;  while  numbers  expired  in  the 
greateli  torments,  deftitute  of  every  affiftance  ;  and  many  died 
both  of  the  plague  and  other  difeafes,  who  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  recovered,  had  they  been  allowed  their  liberty,  with 
proper  exercile  and  air. —  A  houfe  was  fhut  up  on  account  of  a 
maid-fervant,  who  had  only  fpots,  and  not  the  gangrenous 
plague-blotches,  upon  her,  fo  that  her  diftemper  was  probably 
a  petechial  fever.  She  recovered;  but  the  people  of  the  houfe 
obtained  no  liberty  to  ftir,  either  for  air  or  exercile,  for  40  days. 
The  bad  air,  fear,  anger,  and  vexation,  attending  this  injuri¬ 
ous  treatment,  call;  the  mi  ft  refs  of  the  family  into  a  fever.  The 
vifitors  appointed  to  fearch  the  houfes,  laid  it  was  the  plague, 
though  the  phyficians  were  of  a  different  opinion:  the  family, 
however,  were  obliged  to  begin  their  quarantine  anew,  though 
it  had  been  almoft  expired  before  ;  and  this  fecond  confinement 
afi'ebted  them  fo  much,  that  moft  of  the  family  fell  tick,  fome 
of  one  diftemper  and  fome  of  another.  Every  illnefs  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  family  produced  a  frefh  prolongation  of  their  con¬ 
finement ;  till  at  laft  the  plague  was  aftually  brought  in  by 
fome  of  thofe  who  came  to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the  family, 
and  almoft  every  perfon  in  the  houfe  died. — Many  examples  of 
a  fimilar  kind  happened,  and  this  was  one  of  the  work  confe- 
quences  of  fhutting  up  houfes.  Ail  means  of  putting  a  ftop  to 
the  infection  were  evidently  ineffectual.  Multitudes  tied  into 
the  country;  many  merchants,  owners  of  Imps,  8cc.  fliut  them- 
felves  up,  on  board  their  veflfels,  being  Tupplied  with  provifions 
from  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  and  Angle  farm-houfes  on  the 
Kentifh  fide.  Here,  however,  they  were  fafe;  for  the  infection, 
never  reached  below  Deptford,  though  the  people  went  fre¬ 
quently  on  fhore  to  the  country  towns,  villages,  and  farm- 
houfes,  to  buy  frefh  provifions.  As  the  violence  of  the  plague 
increafed,  the  fhips  which  had  families  on  board  removed  farther 
off;  fome  went  quite  cut  to  fea,  and  then  put  into  fuch  har¬ 
bours  and  roads  as  they  could  beft  get  at. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  diftemper  made  the  moft  rapid  ad¬ 
vances  within  the  city.  In  the  laft  week  of  July,  the  number 


of  deaths  amounted  to  2010 ;  but  the  firft  week  of  Auguft  h 
rofe  to  3817  ;  thence  to  3800;  then  to  4237  ;  the  next  week, 
to  6x02;  and  at  laft  to  7000  and  8000  weekly.  In  the  laft 
week  of  September,  however,  the  fury  of  the  difeale  began 
to  abate  ;  though  vaft  numbers  were  fick,  yet  the  number  of 
burials  decreafed  from  715,5  to  5538;  the  next  week  there 
was  a  farther  decreafe  to  4929,  then  to  4327,  next  to  2665, 
then  to  1421,  and  the  next  week  to  1031. 

All  this  while,  the  poor  people  had  been  reduced  to  the 
greateft  diftretfes,  by  reafon  of  the  ltagnation  of  trade,  and 
the  ficknefles  to  which  they  were  peculiarly  liable  on  account 
of  their  manner  of  living.  The  rich,  however,  contributed  to 
their  lubfiftence  in  a  moft  liberal  manner.  The  fums  colledled 
on  this  occafion,  are  indeed  almoft  incredible  ;  being  laid  to 
amount  to  !  00,000 1.  per  week.  The  king  is  reported  to  have 
contributed  1000  1.  weekly;  and  in  the  parifh  of  Cripplegate 
alone  17,000).  was  diftributed  weekly  among  the  poor  inha¬ 
bitants. — By  the  vigilance  alfo  of  the  magiftrates,  provifions 
continued  remarkably  cheap  throughout  the  whole  time  of  this 
dreadful  calamity,  lo  that  all  riots  and  tumults  on  that  account 
were  prevented  ;  and  at  laft,  on  the  ceftation  of  the  difeale  in 
the  winter  of  166  ;,.  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled  returned  to, 
their  habitations,  and  I  ondon  to  appearance  became  as  popu¬ 
lous  as  ever,  though  it  was  computed  that  100,000  perfons  had. 
been  carried  off  by  this  dreadful  malady. 

The  city  was  ,1'carcely  recovered  from  this  defolation,  when  it 
was  almoft  totally  laid  in  allies  by  a  fire,  which  broke  out  in  a 
baker’s  fliop  in  Pudding-lane,  on  Saturday-night,  September 
2,  1666.  In  a  few  hours  Billingfgate  ward  was  entirely  burnt 
down;  and  before  morning  the  fire  had  crofted  Thames- ftreet,. 
and  deftroyed  the  church  of  St.  Magnus.  From  thence  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  bridge,  and  confumed  a  great  pile  of  buildings 
there;  but  was  flopped  by  the  want  of  any  thing  more  to  de- 
ftroy.  The  flames,  however,  being  fcattered  by  a  ftrong  eaft 
wind,  continued  their  devallations  in  other  quarters.  All 
efforts  to  ftop  it  proved  unfuccefsful  throughout  the  Sunday. 
That  day  it  proceeded  up  as  far  as  Garlick-hithe;  and  deftroy- 
ing  Canon-llreet,  invaded  Cornhill  and  the  exchange.  On 
Monday,  the  flames  having  proceeded  eallward  againll  the 
wind  through  Thames-ftreet,  invaded  Tower-llreet,  Grace- 
cburch-ftreet,  Fenchurch-ftreet,  Cowgate,  Qid-fifli-ftreet,  Wat- 
ling- ftreet,  Threadneedle-ftreet,  and  feveral  others,  from  all 
which  it  broke  at  once  into  Lheapfide.  In  a  few  hours  Cheap- 
lide  was  all  in  flames,  the  fire  having  reached  it  from  fo  many 
places  at  once.  J  he  fire  then  continuing  its  courfe  from  the 
river  on  one  fide,  and  from  Cheapfide  on  the  other,  furrounded 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  This  building  flood  by  itfelf  at 
fome  diftanee  from  any  houfes;  yet  fuch  was  the  violence  of 
the  flames,  and  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  occasioned  by  them, 
that  the  cathedral  took  fire  at  top.  The  great  beams  and 
mafly  Hones  broke  through  into  Faith-church  underneath, 
which  was  quickly  let  on  fire;  after  which,  the  flames  invaded 
Paternofter-row,  Newgate-ftreet,  the  Old  Bailey,  Ludgate- 
hill,  Fleet-ftreet,  Ironmonger-lane,  Old-Jury,  Laurence-lane, 
Milk-ftreet,  Wood-ftreet,  Gutter-lane,  Foller-lane,  Lothbury, 
Cateaton-ftreet ;  and,  having  deftroyed  Chrift-church,  burnt 
furioufly  through  St.  Martin’s  Le  Grand  towards  Alderfgate. 

The  fire  had  now  attained  its  greateft  extent,  and  was  feveral 
miles  in  compafs.  The  vaft  clouds  of  lmoke  obfeured  the  fun 
fo,  that  he  either  could  not  be  feen  at  all,  or  appeared  through 
it  as  red  as  blood.  The  flames  reached  an  immenfe  way  up 
into  the  air,  and  their  retleftion  from  the  lmoke,  which  in  the 
night  time  feemed  alfo  like  flame,  made  the  appearance  Hill 
more  terrible.  The  atmofphere  was  illuminated  to  a  great 
extent,  and  this  illumination  is  faid  to  have  been  vifible  as  far 
as  Jedburgh  in  Scotland.  Some  of  the  light  aflies  alfo  are  faid 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  diftanee  of  16  miles.  Guildhall 
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exhibited  a  fingular  appearance.  The  oak  with  which  it  was 
built  was  fo  iolid  that  it  would  not  flame,  but  burnt  like  char¬ 
coal,  lb  that  the  building  appeared  for  feveral  hours  like  an  en¬ 
chanted  palace  of  gold  or  burnifhed  brafs. 

At  laft,  on  Wednefday  morning,  when  every  one  expected 
that  the  fuburbs  as  well  as  the  city  were  to  have  been  burnt, 
the  fire  began  of  itfelf  to  abate  by  reafon  of  the  wind  having 
ceafcd,  and  fome  other  changes  no  doubt  taken  place  in  the 
atmofphere.  It  was  checked  at  the  great  building  in  Leaden- 
hall-llreet,  and  in  other  ftreets  by  the  blowing  up  feveral  houfes 
with  gun-powder.  The  damage  fuftained  was  calculated  at  the 
fum  of  10,689,000k 

It  was  never  certainly  known  whether  this  fire  was  acciden¬ 
tal  or  defigned.  A  fufpicion  fell  upon  the  Papifts;  and  this 
gained  fuch  general  credit,  that  it  is  afferted  for  a  truth  on  the 
monument  which  is  eredted  in  memory  of  the  conflagration. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  affertion,  however,  though  there  was  not 
fuflicient  proof,  it  had  the  effeft  of  making  the  Papifts  moil 
violently  ful'pedted  and  abhorred  by  the  Proteftants,  which 
fome  time  after  proved  very  prejudicial  to  the  city  itfelf. 

From  this  calamity,  great  as  it  was,  London  foon  recovered 
itfelf,  and  became  much  more  magnificent  than  before ;  the 
flrteis,  which  were  formerly  crooked  and  narrow,  being  now 
built  wide  and  fpacious  ;  and  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants  re¬ 
paired  the  lofles  they  had  fuftained.  In  1679,  the  city  was 
again  alarmed  by  the  difeovery  of  a  defign  to  dellroy  it  by  fire 
a  lecond  time,  and  Elizabeth  Oxly  fervant  to  one  Rind  in  Fet¬ 
ter-lane,  having  fet  her  mailer’s  houfeon  fire,  was  apprehended 
on  fufpicion,  and  confeffed,  that  (he  had  been  hired  to  it  by 
one  Stubbs,  a  Papift,  for  a  reward  of  five  pounds.  Stubbs  being 
taken  into  cuftody,  acknowledged  that  he  had  perfuaded  her 
to  it  ;  ar.d  that  he  himfelf  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  one 
father  Gifford  his  confeffor,  who  had  affured  him,  that  by 
burning  the  houfes  of  heretics  he  would  do  a  great  fervice  to 
the  church.  He  alfo  owned  that  he  had  feveral  conferences 
with  Gifford  and  two  Irifhmen  on  the  affair.  The  maid  and' 
Stubbs  alfo  agreed  in  declaring,  that  the  Papifts  intended  to 
rife  in  London,  expedting  to  be  powerfully  fupported  by  a 
French  army.  I  n  conftqutnce  of  this  difeovery,  the  Papifts 
were  banifhed  from  the  city  and  ten  miles  round,  and  five  Je- 
fuits  were  hanged  for  the  abovementioned  plot. 

The  Papifts  thought  to  revenge  themfelves,  by  forging  what 
was  called  the  meal-tub  plot,  in  which  the  Prefbyterians  were 
fuppofed  to  hatch  trtacherous  defigns  againft  the  life  of  the 
king.  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  alfo,  who  had  been  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  his  proceedings  againft  the  Papifts,  was  murdered  by 
fome  unknown  perfons  ;  and  this  murder,  together  with  their 
difeovering  the  falfehood  of  the  meal-tub  plot,  fo  exafperated 
the  Londoners,  that  they  refolved  to  (how  their  deteftation  of 
Popery,  by  an  extraordinary  exhibition  on  the  ryth  of  No¬ 
vember,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  acceflion  to  the  throne,  on  which- 
day  they  had  ufually  burnt  the  pope  in  effigy.  The  proceffion 
began  with  a  perfon  on  horfeback  perfonating  Sir  Edmond- 
buiy  Godfrey,  attended  by  a  bell-man,  proclaiming  his  exe¬ 
crable  murder.  He  was  followed  by  a  pei  fon  carrying  a  large 
ftlver  crofs,  with  priefts  in  copes,  Carmelites,  and  Gray-friars, 
followed  by  fix  Jefuits  :  then  proceeded  divers  waiters,  and  after 
them  fome  bifhops  with  lawn  lleeves,  and  others  with  copes  and 
mitres.  Six  cardinals  preceded  the  pope,  enthroned  in  a  {lately 
pageant,  attended  by  divers  boys  with  pots  of  incenfe,  and  the 
devil  whifpering  in  his  ear.  In  this  order  they  marched  from 
Bifho]  fga'-e  to  Fleet-llreet,  and  there,  amidft  a  great  multitude 
cf  fpedlatoi  s,  committed  his  holinefs  to  the  flames. 

This  proceffion  gave  great  offence  to  the  court,,  at  which 
the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  had  a  great  influence. 
The  breach  was  farther  widened  by  the  choice  of  Sheriffs  for 


that  year.  The  candidates  fet  up  by  the  court  were  rejedled 
by  a  majority  of  almoft  two  to  one ;  but  this  did  not  deter 
the:*  party  from  demanding  a  poll  in  their  behalf,  upon  which 
a  tumult  enfued.  This  was  reprefented  by  the  Popiih  party  in 
fuch  colours  to  the  king,  that  he  iffued  out  a  commiffion  that 
fame  evening  for  trying  the  rioters  ;  which,  however,  was  fo  far 
from  intimidating  the  reft,  that  they  grew  more  and  more  de¬ 
termined,  not  only  to  oppofe  the  Popifh  party,  but  to  exclude 
the  duke  of  York  from  his  fucceffion  to  the  crown. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  prorogued  the  parliament,  to 
prevent  them  from  proceeding  in  their  enquiry  concerning  the 
Popiih  plot,  and  the  exclufion-bill.  Upon  this  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common-council,  prefented  a  petition  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  in  which  they  requefted,  that  he  would  permit  the  par¬ 
liament  to  lit,  in  order  to  complete  their  falutary  meafures  and 
councils.  This  petition  was  highly  refented  by  the  king; 
who,  inllead  of  granting  it,  diffolvedthe  parliament,  and  could 
never  afterwards  be  reconciled  to  the  city.  From  this  time  it 
was  determined  to  feize  their  charter ;  and  frefh  provocations 
having  been  given  about  the  eledtion  of  fheriffs,  a  quo  war¬ 
ranto  wait  at  laft  produced  by  the  attorney-general,  in  order  to 
overthrow  their  charter,  and  thereby  to  deprive  the  citizens  of 
the  power  to  choofe  {heriffs.  This  information  fet  forth.  That 
“  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  by  the  fpace  of  a  month  then  laft  paft  and  more,  ufed,  and 
yet  do  claim  to  have  and  ufe,  without  any  lawful  warrant  or  re¬ 
gal  grant,  within  the  city  of  London  aforefaid,  and  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  the  fame  city,  the  liberties  and  privileges 
following,  viz.  1.  To  be  of  themfelves  a  body  corporate  and 
politic,  by  the  name  of  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of 
the  city  of  London.  2.  To  have  {heriffs  civil  at.  ct  com.  Landers, 
&  com.  Middlef ex,  and  to  name,"  make,  and  eledl,  and  confti- 
tute  them.  3.  That  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  faid  city 
fhould  be  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  hold  feffions  of  the  peace. 
All  which  liberties,  privileges,  and  franchifes,  the  faid  mayor 
and  commonalty',  and  citizens  of  London,  upon  the  king  did 
by  the  fpace  aforefaid  ufurp,  and  yet  do  ufurp.’’ 

Though  nothing  could  be  move  unjuft  than  this  profecution^ 
the  miniilry  were  determined  at  all  events  to  crufti  the  Lon¬ 
doners  ;  rightly  judging,  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to 
make  all  other  corporations  furrender  their  charters  into  the 
king’s  hand,  and  that  they  had  no  other  body  in  the  nation  to 
fear.  Accordingly  they  difplaced  fuch  judges  as  would  not 
approve  of  their  proceedings  ;  and,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1683., 
Jullice  Jones  pronounced  the  following  lenience;  ‘s  That  a 
city  might  forfeit  its  charter  ;  that  the  malverfations  of  the 
common-council  were  adts  of  the  whole  city ;  and  that  the 
points  fet  forth  in  the  pleadings  were  juft  grounds  for  the  for¬ 
feiting  of  a  charter.” 

Notwithftanding  this  ’fentence,  however,  the  attorney  ge¬ 
neral,  contrary  to  the  ufual  cuftom  in  fuch  cafes,  was  diredted 
to  move  that  the  judgment  might  not  be  recorded ;  being  afraid, 
of  the  confequences.  Yet  it  was  judged  that  the  king  might 
feize  tire  liberties  of  the  city!  A  common-council  was  imme¬ 
diately  fummoned  to  deliberate  on  this  exigency.-  The  country- 
party  moved  to  have  the  judgment  entered  ;  but  they  were 
over-ruled  by  the  court-party,  who  infilled  upon  an  abfolutc 
fubmiffion  to  the  king  before  judgment  was  entered ;  and-, 
though  this  was  in  effedl  a  voluntary  furrender  of  the  city  li¬ 
berties,  and  depriving  themfelves  of  the  means  of  getting  the 
judgment  reverfed,  the  aft  of  fubmiffion  was  carried  by  a  great 
majority:  arid  in  a  petition  from  the  lord- mayor,  aldermen  anti 
common  council,  they  “  acknowledged  their  own  mii-govern- 
ment,  and  his  majelty’s  lenity  ;  begged  his  pardon-,  and  pro- 
mifed  conftant  loyalty  and  obedience;  and  humbly  begged  his 
maje  fly's  commands  and  directions.”  To  this  his  majclty. 
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anfwercd,  that  he  would  not  rejecl  their  fuit,  if  ihey  would  agree 
upon  the  following  particulars.  i.  That  no  lord-mayor, 
fheriff,  recorder,  eommon-fcrjeant,  town-clerk,  or  cor'ones,  of 
the  city  of  London,  or  Reward  of  the  borough  of  ■'  outhwark, 
fhall  be  capable  of,  or  admitted  to,  the  exercife  of  their  re 
fpeftive  offices  before  his  majefty  fhall  have  approved  of  them 
under  his  fign  manual.  2.  That  if  his  majefty''  {hall  difapprove 
•the  choice  of  any  perfon  to  be  lord-mayor,  and  fignify  the  lame 
under  his  tign  manual  to  the  lord- mayor,  or,  in  default  of  a 
lord-mayor,  to  the  recorder  or  fenior  alderman,  the  citizens 
■fhall,  within  one  week,  proceed  to  a  new  choice  :  and  if  his 
majefty  fhall  in  like  manner  difapprove  the  lecond  choice,  his 
majefty  may,  if  he  pleafes,  nominate  a  perfon  to  be  lord  mayor 
for  the  year  enfuing.  3.  If  his  majefty  fhall,  in  like  manner, 
difapprove  the  perfons  chofen  to  be  fherifis,  or  either  of  them, 
his  majefty  may  appoint  fheriffs  for  the  year  enfuing.  4.  That 
the  lord  mayror  and  court  of  aldermen  may,  with  the  lea.e  of 
his  majefty,  difplace  any  alderman,  recorder,  &c.  g,  Upon 
the  eleftion  of  an  alderman,  if  the  court  of  aldermen  fhall 
judge  and  declare  the  perfon  prefented  to  be  unfit,  the  ward 
fhall  choofe  again  ;  and  upon  a  difapproval  of  a  fecond  choice, 
the  court  may  appoint  another  in  his  room.  6.  That  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  fhould  be  by  the  king’s  commiffion  ;  and  the 
fettling  of  thole  matters  to  be  left  to  his  majefty "s  attorney- 
general,  and  counfel  learned  in  the  law." 

To  thefe  the  lord  keeper  added,  in  the  king’s  name, 
*{  1  hat  thefe  regulations  being  made,  his  majefty  would  not 
only  pardon  this  prolecution,  but  would  confirm  their  charter 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhould  be  confiftent  with  them  con¬ 
cluding-  thus  :  “  My  lord-mayor,  the  term  draws  towards  an 
end,  and  Midfummer-day  is  at  hand,  when  tome  of  the  officers 
ufed  to  be  chofen,  whereof  his  majefty  will  relerve  the  appro¬ 
bation.  Therefore,  it  is  his  majefty ’s  pleafure,  that  you  return 
to  the  city,  and  confult  the  common-council,  that  he  may  fpee- 
dily  know  your  refolutions  thereupon,  and  accordingly  give 
bis  di regions.  That  you  may  fee  the  king  is  in  earned,  and 
the  matter  is  not  capable  of  delay,  I  am  commanded  to  let 
you  know  he  hath  given  orders  to  his  attorney-general  to  enter 
upon  judgment  on  Saturday  next,  unlefs  you  prevent  it  by 
your  compliance  in  all  thefe  particulars.” 

A  common-council  was  fummoned,  when  the  friends  of 
liberty  treated  thofe  flaviffi  conditions  as  they  deferred  ;  and 
even  declared,  that  they  were  ready  to  facrifice  all  that  was 
near  or  dear  to  them,  rather  than  fubmit  to  fuch  arbitrary  im- 
pofitions  :  but  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  there  appeared  a 
majority  of  18  for  fubmiffion. 

Thus  the  king  got  the  government  of  the  city  into  his  own 
hands,  though  he  and  his  brothers  entirely  loft  the  affections 
of  the  Londoners.  But  not  content  with  their  fubmillion,  his 
majefty  departed  from  his  promife  ;  commanded  the  judgment 
upon  the  quo  warranto  to  be  entered  ;  and  commiffioned  Sir 
William  Pritchard,  the  lord-mayor,  to  hold  the  fame  office 
during  his  majt.  fly’s  pleafure.  In  the  fame  manner  he  appoint¬ 
ed  or  difplaced  the  other  magiftrates  as  he  thought  proper ; 
after  which  the  miniftry,  having  nothing  to  fear,  proceeded  in 
the  moft  arbitrary  manner. 

In  this  fubjeftion  to  the  will  of  the  court  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  continued  till  the  Revolution  ;  for  in  1689  the  immediate 
reftoration  of  the  Londoners  to  their  franchifes  was  ordered  ; 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  and  form,  as  to  put  out  of  the  powers 
of  an  arbitrary  miniftry  and  a  corrupt  judge  and  jury  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  chartered  liberties  for  the  time  to  come. 
Accordingly  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  and  paffed, 
for  reverting  the  judgment  of  the  quo  warranto  againft  the  city 
of  London,  and  for  reftoring  the  fame  to  its  ancient  rights  and 
privileges.  Since  that  time  it  hath  enjoyed  tranquillity  ;  its 
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commerce  hath  been  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch  ;  and  for  the 
politenefs,  liches,  and  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  its 
extent  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  is  inferior  to  no 
city  in  Europe,  if  not  luperior  to  every  one. 

That  part  of  this  imtnenfe  capital  which  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  The  City,  Hands  on  the  north  Ihore  of  the  river, 
from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  occupying  only  that  fpace  for¬ 
merly  encompaffed  by  the  wall,  which  in  circumference  mea- 
fures  but  three  miles  and  165  feet.  In  this  wall  there  were  feven 
gates  by  land,  viz.  Ludgate,  Aldgate,  Cripplegate,  Alderfgate, 
Moorgate,  Bifhopfgate,  which  were  all  taken  down  in  1  760  ; 
and  Newgate,  the  coun’y  gaol,  which  was  alfo  taken  down  in 
1776,  and  a  maffive  building  erected  a  little  fouth  of  it,  which 
by  the  rioters  in  1780  received  damage  to  the  amount  of 
8c,oo:l.  On  the  fide  of  the  water  there  were  Dowgate  and 
Billinglgate,  long  fince  demolifhed,  as  well  as  the  poftern-gate 
npar  the  Tower.  In  the  year  1670'  there  was  a  gate  erected 
called  Temple  bar,  which  terminates  the  bounds  of  the  city 
vveftward.  The  liberties,  or  thole  parts  of  this  great  city  which 
are  fubjedl  to  its  jurifdiction  and  lie  without  the  walls  of  Lon¬ 
don,  are  bounded  on  the  eaft,  in  Whitechapel,  the  Minories, 
and  Bifhopfgate,  by  bars,  which  were  formerly  polls  and  chains, 
that  were  frequently  taken  away  by  arbitrary  power,  when  it 
was  thought  proper  to  feize  the  franebiles  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  :  on  the  north,  they  are  bounded  in  the  fame  manner  in 
Pick-ax  ftreet,  at  the  end  of  Fan-alley,  and  in  St.  John's  ftreet  : 
on  the  weft,  by  bars  in  Kolborn  :  at  the  eaft  end  of  Middle- 
row,  and  at  the  weft  end  of  Fleet  ftreet,  by  the  gate  called 
Temple  bar,  already  mentioned  :  on  the  fouth,  we  may  include 
the  jurifdiction  which  the  city  holds  on  the  river  Thames,  and 
over  the  borough  of  Southwark. 

The  city,  including  the  borough,  is  at  prefent  divided  into 
26  wards;  viz.  7.  Alderfgate  ward.  2.  Aldgate.  g.  Baffifhaw 
or  Bafinghall  ward.  4.  Billinglgate  ward.  7.  Eiffiopfgate  ward. 
6.  Bread- ftreet  ward.  7.  Bridge  ward  within.  8.  Broad- 
ftreet  ward.  9.  Candlewick  ward,  Candlewick-ftreet,  or  Can- 
dlewright  ftreet  ward  as  it  is  called  in  feme  ancient  records. 
io.  Caftie  Baynard  ward.  11.  Cheap  ward.  12.  Coleman- 
ftreet  ward.  13.  Cordwainers  ward.  14.  Cornhill  ward. 
17.  Cripplegate  ward.  16.  Dowgate  ward.  17.  Farringdon 
ward  within.  ]  8.  Farringdon  ward  without.  19.  Langborn 
ward.  20.  Lime-ftreet  ward.  21.  Portfoken  ward.  22.  Queen- 
hithe  ward.  23.  Tower  ward,  or  Tower  ftreet  ward.  24.  Vint- 
ry  ward.  25.  Wallbrook  ward.  26.  The  ward  of  Bridge 
without,  which  includes  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  the 
parifhes  of  Rotherhithe,  Newington,  and  Lambeth. 

The  city  and  liberties  of  London  are  under  an  ecclefiaftical, 
a  civil,  and  a  military  government. 

As  to  its  ccclefiajlical  government,  London  is  a  biffiop’s  fee, 
the  diocefe  of  which  comprehends  not  only  Middlelex,  Elfex, 
and  part  of  Hertfordffiire,  but  the  Britiffi  plantations  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  bifliop  of  London  takes  precedency  next  to  the  arch- 
biffiops  of  Canterbury  and  York;  but  the  following  parifhes 
of  this  city  are  exempt  from  his  jurifdiction,  being  peculiars 
under  the  immediate  government  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  ;  viz.  All-hallows  in  Bread-ftreet,  All-hallows  Lombard- 
lireet,  St.  Dionys  Back-church,  St.  Dunftan  in  the  Eaft,  St. 
John  Baptill,  St.  Leonard  Eaftcheap,  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  St. 
Mary  Bothaw,  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  St.  Michael  Crooked-lane, 
St.  Michael  Royal,  St.  Pancras  Soper  lane,  and  St.  Vedaft 
Fofter-lane, 

The  civil  government  of  London  divides  it  into  wards  and 
precincts,  under  a  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council. 

The  mayor,  or  lord  mayor,  is  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  chofen 
annually  by  the  citizens,  purfuant  to  a  charter  of  king  John. 
The  prefent  manner  of  electing  a  lord  mayor  is  by  the  livery- 
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the  fan]  aft  to  be  done  or  exeoqted  by  one  or  two  juft  ices  of 
peace  of  any  county'  within  this  realm."  They  every  on'e  keep 


*icn  of  the  feveral  companies,  affembled  in  Guildhall  annually 
on  Michaelmas  day,  according  to  an  aft  of  common- council 
in  A.  D.  1476,  yyhere  and  when  the  liverymen  choofe,  or  ra¬ 
ther  nominate,  two  aldermen  below  the  chair,  who  have  ferved 
the  office  of  (her iff,  to  be  returned  to  the  court  of  aldermen, 
who  may  choofe  either  of  the  two  ;  but  generally  declare  the 
lenior  of  the  two,  fo  returned,  to  be  lord- mayor  cleft.  The 
election  being  over,  the  lord  mayor  eleft,  accompanied  by  the 
recorder  and  divers  aldermen,  is  foon  after  pretcnted  to  the 
lord-chancellor  (as  his  majefty’s  reprefentative  in  the  city  of 
London),  for  his  approbation  :  and  on  the  9th  of  November 
following  is  fworn  into  the  office  of  mayor  at  Guildhall ;  and 
on  the  day  after,  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  at  Well- 
mjnfter  ;  the  procetfxon  on  which  occafion  is  exceedingly  grand 
and  magnificent.  , 

The  lord-mayor  fits  every  morning  at  the  manfion-houfe,  or 
place  where  he  keeps  his  mayoralty,  to  determine  any  difference 
that  may  happen  among  the  citizens,  and  to  do  other  bufineis 
incident  to  the  office  of  a  chief  magiftrate.  Once  in  fix  weeks, 
or  eight  times  in  the  year,  he  fits  as  chief  judge  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  or  gaol  delivery  of  Newgate  for  London  and  the 
county  of  Middlefex.  His  jurifdiftion  extends  all  over  the  city 
and  fuburbs,  except  fome  places  that  are  exempt.  It  extends 
alfo  from  Colneyditch,  above  Staines-bridge  in  the  well,  to 
Yeudalc,  or  Yenflete,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medway, 
znd  up  that  river  to  Upnor  caftle,  in  the  eall :  by  which  he 
exercifes  the  power  of  punching  or  correfting  all  perfons  that 
ffiall  annoy  the  ftreams,  banks,  or  fiffi.  For  which  purpofe  his 
lordffiip  holds  feveral  courts  of  confernoancy  in  the  counties  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  (aid  river,  for  its  confervation,  and  for  the  puniffi- 
ment  of  offenders.  See  the  article  Mayor 's-Cmirt. 

The  title  of  dignity,  alderman,  is  of  Saxon  original,  and  of 
the  gtxatell  honour,  anfwering  to  that  of  earl  ;  though  now  it 
is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  chartered  focieties.  And  from 
hence  we  may  account  for  the  reafon  why  the  aldermen  and 
commonalty  of  London  were  called  barons  after  the  conqueft. 
Thefe  magistrates  are  properly  the  fubordinate  governors  of 
their  refpeftive  wards  under  the  lord-mayor’s  jurifdiftion  :  and 
they  originally  held  their  aldermanries  either  by  inheritance  or 
purchafe  ;  at  which  time  the  aldermanries  or  wards  changed 
their  names  as  often  as  their  governors  or  aldermen.  The  op- 
preffions,  to  which  the  citizens  were  fubjeft  from  fuch  a  go¬ 
vernment,  put  them  upon  means  to  abolifh  the  perpetuity  of 
that  office  ;  and  they  brought  it  to  an  annual  election.  But 
that  manner  of  eleftion  being  attended  with  many  inconveni¬ 
ences,  and  becoming  a  continual  bone  of  contention  among  the 
citizens,  the  parliament,  17  Richard  II.  A.  D.  1394,  enafted, 
That  the  aldermen  of  London  fhould  continue  in  their  feveral 
offices  during  life  or  good  behaviour.  And  fo  it  ftill  continues  : 
though  the  manner  of  electing  has  feveral  times  varied.  At 
prefent  it  is  regulated  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  palled  in  the 
year  1724-5  :  and  the  perfon  fo  elected  is  to  be  returned  by  the 
lord-mayor  (or  other  returning  officer  in  his  dead,  duly  quali¬ 
fied  to  hold  a  court  of  wardmote)  to  the  court  of  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen,  by  whorh  the  perfon  fo  returned  muff  be  admit¬ 
ted  and  fworn  into  the  oflice  of  alderman  before  he  can  act.  If 
the  perfon  chofen  refufeth  to  ferve  the  office  of  alderman,  he  is 
finable  tool. 

Thefe  high  officers  conftitute  a  fecond  part  of  the  city  legis¬ 
lature  when  affembled  in  a  corporate  capacity,  and  exercife  an 
executive  power  in  their  refpeftive  wards.  The  aldermen  who 
have  palled  the  chair,  or  ferved  the  high  office  of  lord-mayor, 
are  juftices  of  the  quorum  ;  and  all  the  other  aldermen  are  not 
only  juftices  of  the  peace,  but  by  the  ftatute  of  43_Eliz.  enti¬ 
tled,  yin  ait  for  tie  relief  of  the  poor,  “  every  alderman  of  the 
city  of  London,  within  his  ward,  fliall  and  may  do  and  exe¬ 
cute,  in  every  refpect,  fo  much  as  is  appointed  and  allowed  fev 
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their  wardmote,  or  court,  for  choofing  ward-officers  and  fell  hug 
the  affairs  of  the  ward,  to  redrefs  grievances,  and  to  prelent 
all  defaults  found  within  their  relpeciive  watds. 

'  The  next  branch  of  the  legiflative  power  in  this  city  is  the 
common  council.  The  many  inconveniences  that  attended  popu¬ 
lar  alfemblies,  which  were  called  folkirmie,  determined  the  com¬ 
monalty  of  London  .to  choofe  reprefentatives  to  aft  in  their 
name,  and  for  their  intereli,  with  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen, 
in  ail  affairs  relating  to  the  city.  At  firft  thele  reprefentatives 
were  chofen  out  of  the  feveral  companies  ;  but  that  not  being 
found  fatisfaftory,  nor  properly  the  reprefentatives  of  ihe  whole 
body  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was  agreed  to  choofe  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  difereet  men  out  of  each  warcT;  which  number  la  from 
time  to  time  increafed  according  to  the  dimenfions  o;  each 
ward  :  and  at  prefent  tbe_2)  wards  into  which  London  is  di¬ 
vided,  being  fubdivided  into  236  precinfts,  each  precinft  fends 
a  reprefentative  to  the  common-council,  who  are  elefted  after 
the  fame  manner  as  an  alderman,  o  ly  with  this  difference, 
that  as  the  lord- mayor  prefides  in  the  wardmote,  and  is  judge 
of  the  poll  at  the  eleftion  of  an  alderman,  fo  the  alderman  of 
each  ward  is  judge  of  the  poll  at  the  eleftion  of  a  cominon- 
councij  man. 

Thus  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council,  when 
affembled,  may  be  deemed  the  city  parliament,  refembling  the 
great  council  .of  the  nation.  For  it  confifts  of  two  houfes  ; 
one  for  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  or  the  upper-houfe  ; 
another  for  the  commoners  or  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
commonly  called  the  common-council ( men.  And  they  have 
power  in  their  incorporate  capacity  fo  make  and  repeal  bye¬ 
laws  ;  and  the  citizens  are  bound  to  obey  or  lubmit  to  thofe 
laws.  When  they  meet  in  their  incorporate  capacity,  they 
wear  deep  blue  filk  gowns  ;  and  their  aflemblies  are  called  tfie 
court  of  common-council ,  and  their  ordinances  a£ts  of  '  common- 
council.  No  aft  can  be  performed  in  the  name  of  the  city  of 
London  without  their  concurrence.  But  they  cannot  affemble 
without  a  fummons  from  the  lord-mayor;  who,  n.everthelefs, 
is  obliged  to  call  a  common -council,  whenever  it  fha-11  be  de¬ 
manded,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  by  fix  reputable  citizens 
and  members  of  that  court. 

This  corporation,  is  allified  by  two  ffieriffs  and  a  recorder. 
The  fheriffs  are  chartered  officers,  to  perform  certain  i u its  and 
lervices,  in  the  king’s  name,  within  the  city  of  London  and 
county  of  Middlefex,  chofen  by  the  liverymen  of  the  feveral 
companies  on  Midfummer-day.  Their  office,  according  ts 
Cambden,  in  general,  is  to  colleft  the  public  revenues  within 
their  feveral  jurifdiftions  ;  to  gather  into  the  exchequer  all  fines 
belonging  to  the  crown  ;  to  ferve  the  king’s  writs  of  procefs ; 
to  attend  the  judges,  and  execute  their  orders  ;  to  impannel 
juries  ;  to  compel  headftrong  and  obitinate  men  by  the  pofr 
comitatus  to  fubnrit  to  the  decifions  of  the  law  ;  and  to  take 
care  that  all  condemned  criminals  be  duly  punifhed  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  In  particular,  in  London,  they  are  to  execute  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  common-council,  when  they  have  refolved  to  ad- 
dref's  his  majelty,  or  to  petition  parliament. 

The  ffieriffs,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  hold  a  court  at  Guild¬ 
hall  every  Wedncfday  and  Friday,  for  aftions  entered  at  Wood- 
ftreet  Compter ;  and  on  Thurfdays  and  Saturdays  for  thole 
entered  a;  the  Poultry  Compter  :  of  which  the  fheriffs  being 
judges,  each  has  his  affiffant  or  deputy,  who  are  called  the 
judges  of  thofe  courts  ;  before  whom  are  tried  aftions  of  debt, 
trelpafs,  covenant,  & c.  and  where  the  teltimony  of  any  abi'ent 
witnels  in  writing  is  allowed  to  be  good  evidence  To  each  of 
thefe  courts  belong  four  attornies,  who,  upon  their  being  admitted 
by  the  court  of  aldermen,  have  an  oath  adminiftered  to  them. 

To  each  of  thefe  courts,  likewile,  belong  a  fee  on  clary,  t. 
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clerk  of  fhfc  papers,  a  prothonotary,  and  four  clerks-fitters. 
The  fecondary’s  office  is  to  allow  and  return  all  writs  brought 
tb  remove  clerks  out  of  the  faid  courts  ;  the  clerk  of  the  papers 
»files  and  copies  all  declarations  upon  adtions  ;  the  prothonotary 
draws  and  engroiles  all  declarations  ;  the  clerk-fitters  enter 
actions  and  attachments,  and  take  bail  and  verdibts.  fo  each 
of  the  compters,  or  prifons  belonging  to  thefe  courts,  apper¬ 
tain  16  ferjeants  at  mace,  with  a  yeoman  to  each,  befides  infe¬ 
rior  officers,  and  the  prifon-keeper. 

I11  the  fheriffs  court  may  be  tried  abtions  of  debt,  cafe, 
trefpafs,  account,  covenant,  and  all  perfonal  actions,  attach¬ 
ments,  and  fequeftrations.  When  an  erroneous  judgment  is 
given  in  either  of  the  lheriffs  courts  of  the  city,  the  writ  of 
error  to  rCverfe  this  judgment  muft  be  brought  in  the  court  of 
huftings  before  the  lord  mayor;  for  that  is  the  fuperior  court. 
The  fheriffs  of  London  may  make  arrefls  and  lerve  executions 
on  the  river  Thames. 

We  do  not  read  of  a  recorder  till  the  year  1  304,  who,  by  the 
nature  of  his  office,  feems  to  lia\»e  been  intended  as  an  affiltant 
•  to,  or  afteflbr  with,  the  lord-mayor,  in  the  execution  of  his 
high  office,  in  matters  of  juftice  and  law.  He  is  chofen  by 

■  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  only  ;  and  takes  place  in  all 
courts,  and  in  the-common  council,  before  any  one  that  hath 
not-been  mayor.  Of  whom  we  have  the  following  defcription 
in  one  of  the  books  of  the  chamber  :  “  He  fhall  be,  and  is 
wont  to  be,  one  of  the  moft  fk.il ful  and  virtuous  apprentices 

■of  the  law  of  the  whole  kingdom;  whofe  office  is  always 

■  to-  fit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mayor,  in  recording  pleas, 
and  palling  judgments;  and  by  whom  records  and  pro- 
cefies,  had  before  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  at  Great  St. 
Martin’s,  ought  to  be  recorded  by  word  of  mouth  before  the 
judges  alfigned  there  to  correfl  errors.  The  mayor  and  aider- 
men  have  therefore  ufed  commonly  to  fet  forth  all  other  bufi- 
nelfes,  touching  the  city,  before  the  king  and  his  council,  as 
alfo  in  certain  of  the  king’s  courts,  by  Mr.  Recorder,  as  a  chief 

,  man,  fendued  with  wifdom,  and  eminent  for  eloquence." — 
Mr.  Recorder  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  city,  to 
del  iver  all  addreifes  to  the  king,  8cc.  from  the  corporation  ; 
«Mfd  he  is  the  firfl  officer  in  order  of  precedence  that  is  paid  a 
fhlary,  which  originally  was  no  more  than  iol.  (Idling  per 
annum,  with  fome  few  perquifites  ;  but  it  has  from  time  to 
time  been  augmented  to  icocl.  per  annum,  and  become  the 
road  to  preferment  in  the  law.  This  office  has  fometimes  been 
executed  by  a  deputy. 

The  next  chartered  officer  of  this  corporation  is  the  cham¬ 
berlain  ;  an  office  of  great  repute  and  truft,  and  is  in  the  choice 
of  the  livery  annually.  This  officer,  though  chofen  annually 
on  Midfummer-day,  is  never  difplaced  during  his  life,  except 
feme  very  great  crime  can  be  made  out  againft  him.  He  has 
the  keeping  of  the  moneys,  lands,  and  ’goods,  of  the  city  or¬ 
phans,  or  takes  good  fecurity  for  the  payment  thereof  when 
the  parties  come  to  age.  And  to  that  end  he  is  deemed  in  the 
law  a  foie  corporation,  to  him  and  his  fuccellors,  for  orphans  ; 
and  therefore  a  bond  or  a  recognizance  made  to  him  and  his 
lueceffors  is  recoverable  by  his  fuccelffors.  This  officer  hath  a 
court  peculiarly  to  him.  His  office  may  be  termed  a  public 
treafury,  cohering  the  cufloms,  moneys,  and  yearly  revenues, 
and  all  other  payments  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  the 
'city.  It  was  cuftomary  for  government  to  appoint  the  cham¬ 
berlain  receiver  of  the  land  tax  ;  but  this  has  been  difeontinued 
for  feveral  years  paft. 

The  other  officers  under  the  lord- mayor  are,  1.  The  common 
ferjeant.  He  is  to  attend  the  lord-mayor  and  court  of  aldermen 
on  court-days,  and  to  be  in  council  with  them  on  all  occafions, 
Within  or  without  the  precinHs  or  liberties  of  the  city.  He  is 
to  take  care  of  orphans’  eftates,  either  b)  taking  account  of 
them,  or  to  fign  their  indentures  before  their  palling  the  lord- 


mayor  and  court  of  aldermen.  And  likewlfe  he  is  to  let,  fet, 
and  manage  the  orphans’  eftates,  according  to  his  judgment,  to 
the  belt  advantage.  2  The  town-clerk  ;  who  keeps  the  origi¬ 
nal  charter  of  the  city,  the  books,  rolls,  and  other  records, 
wherein  are  regiftered  the  aits  and  proceedings  of  the  city  ;  fo 
that  he  may  not  be  improperly  termed  the  ci  y-regifter  :  he  is 
to  attend  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  at  their  courts,  and  figns 
all  public  inftruments.  3.  The  city  remembrancer  ;  who  is  to- 
attend  the  lord-mayor  on  certain  days,  his  bufinels  being  to 
put  his  lordfhip  in  mind  of  the  feleft  days  he  is  to  go  abroad 
with  the  aldermen,  &c.  He  is  to  attend  daily  at  the  parlia- 
ment-houfe,  during  the  fetlions,  and  to- report  to  the  lord-mayor 
their  trantaetions.  4.  The  lword-bearer;  who  is  to  attend  the 
lord  mayor  at  his  going  abroad,  and  to  carry  the  fword  before 
him,  being  the  emblem  of  juftice.  This  is  an  ancient  and 
honourable  office  reprefenting  the  ftate  and  princely  office  of 
the  king’s  moil  excellent  majefty,  and  his  representative  the 
lord-mayor  :  and,  according  to  the  rule  of  armory,  “  He  muft 
carry  the  fword  upright,  the  hilts  being  holden  under  his  bulk, 
and  the  blade  direftly  up  the  midft  of  his  bread,  and  fo  forth - 
between  the  fword-bearer’s  brows.’’  5,  The  common  bunt  ; 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  pack  of  hounds  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  lord-mayor  and  citizens,  and  to  attend  them  in 
hunting  in  thole  grounds  to  which  they  are  authorifed  by  char* 
ter.  6.  The  common-crier.  It  belongs  to  him  and  the  fer- 
jeant  at  arms  to  fummon  all  executors  and  adminiftrators  of 
freemen  to  appear,  and  to  bring  in  in  entories  of  the  perfonal 
eftates  of  freemen,  within  two  months  after  their  dee'eafe  ;  and 
he  is  to  have  notice  of  the  appraifements.  He  is  alfo  to  attend 
the  lord  mayor  on  fet  days,  and  at  the  courts  held  weekly  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen.  7.  The  water-bailiff;  whofe  office 
is  to  look  after  the  prefervation  of  the  river  Thames  againft  all 
encroachments  :  and  to  look  after  the  fiftierman  for  the  prefer¬ 
vation  of  the  young  fry,  to  prevent  the  deftroying  them  by  un¬ 
lawful  nets.  For  that  end,  there  are  juries  for  each  county 
that  hath  any  part  of  it  lying  on  the  tides  or  Shores  of  the  faid 
river;  which  juries,  fummoned  by  the  water  bailiff’  at  certain 
times,  do  make  inquiry  of  all  offences  relating,  to  the  river  and 
the  filh,  and  make  their  preferments  accordingly.  He  is  alfo 
bound  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  on  fet  days  in  the  week. — - 
Thefe  feven  purchafc  their  places  ;  except  the  town-clerk,  who 
is  chofen  by  the  livery. 

There  are  alfo  three  ferjeant-carvers  ;  three- ferjeants  of  the 
chamber;  a  ferjeant  of  the  channel  ;  four  yeomen  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  fide;  an  under  water  bailiff;,  two  yeomen. of  the  chamber; 
two  meal-weighers  ;  two  yeomen  of  the  wood-wharfs;  a  fo¬ 
reign  taker  ;  city-marfhals.  There  are,  befides  thefe,  feven 
gentlemen’s  men  ;  as,  the  fword-bearer’s  man,  the  common- 
hunt’s  two  men,  the  common-crier’s  man,  and  the  carver’s 
three  men. 

Niue  of  the  foregoing  officers  have  liveries  of  the  lord-mayor, 
viz.  the  fword-bearer  and  his  man,  the  three  carvers,  and  the 
four  yeomen  of  the  water-fide.  All  the  reft  have  liveries  from 
the  chamber  of  London. 

'f  he  following  officers  are  likewife  belonging  to  the  city  5 
farmer  of  the  markets,  auditor,  clerk  of  the  chamber,  clerk 
to  the  commiffioners  of  the  lewers,  clerk  of  the  court  of  con- 
fcience,  beadle  of  the  fame  court,  clerk  of  the  city  works, 
printer  to  the  city,  juftice  of  the  Bridge-yard,  clerk-comptroller 
of  the  bridge- houfe,  fteward  of  the  borough,  bailiff  of  the 
borough. 

There  is  alfo  a  coroner,  called  fo  from  corona,  i.  e,  a  crown, 
becaufe  he  deals  principally  with  the  crown,  or  in  matters  ap¬ 
pertaining,  to  the  imperial  crown  of  England.  See  the  article 
Coroner. 

Befides  thefe  officers,  there  are  feveral  courts  in  this  city  for 
the  executing  of  juftice  ;  viz.  the  court  of  huttings,  lord-mayor’s 
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court,  $cc.  In  the  city  there  are  alfo  two  fubordinate  kinds  of 
government  One  executed  by  the  alderman,  deputy,  and  com¬ 
mon-council  men,  and  their  inferior  officers,  in  each  ward  ; 
under  which  form  are  comprehended  all  the  inhabitants,  free 
or  not  free,  of  the  city.  Every  ward  is  therefore  like  a  little 
free  (bate,  and  at  the  fame  time,  lubje.'t  to  the  lord  mayor  as 
chief  magiftrate  of  the  city.  The  houfekeepers  of  each  ward 
eleft  their  reprefentatives,  the  common -council,  who  join  in 
making  bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the  city.  The  officers 
and  fervants  of  each  ward  manage  the  affairs  belonging  to  it, 
without  the  afliftance  of  the  reft  ;  and  each  has  a  court  called 
the  wardmote,  as  has  been  already  defcribed,  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  own  affairs.  The  other,  by  the  mafter,  wardens, 
and  court  of  alliflants,  of  the  incorporate  companies  ;  whofe 
power  reaches  no  further  than  over  the  members  of  their  re- 
fpedf'rve  guilds  or  fraternities  ;  except  that  in  them  is  invefted 
the  power  to  choofe  reprefen  tat  ives  in  parliament  for  the  city, 
and  all  thofe  magiftrates  and  officers  ele£fed  by  a  common  hall ; 
which  companies  are  invefted  with  diftiridl  powers,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  their  refpective  charters. 

The  military  government  of  the  city  is  lodged  in  a  lieute¬ 
nancy,  confiding  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other 
principal  citizens,  who  receive  their  authority  by  a  commiffion 
from  the  king.  Thefe  once  had  under  their  command  the 
city  trained  bands,  confiding  of  fix  regiments  of  foot,  diftin- 
guifhtd  by  the  names  of  the  white,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  green, 
and  red,  each  containing  e,-ght  companies  of  150  men,  amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  7200.  This  military  force,  however,  having, 
from  difufe,  fallen  into  negleft  and  contempt,  a  new  a<ft  of 
parliament  has  been  obtained,  under  which  a  regular  militia 
have  been  raifed  and  well  difciplined  for  fervice.  There  is 
alfo  a  corps  called  the  artillc  y  company,  from  its  being  taught 
the  military  exercife  in  the  artillery-ground.  This  company 
is  independent-  of  the  reft,  and  confifts  of  700  or  800  volun¬ 
teers.  To  thefe  may  be  added  two  regiments  of  foot  com¬ 
manded  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  making 
the  whole  militia  of  this  city  a  refpedtabk  force. 

The  trad,ng  pari  cf  the  city  of  London  is  divided  into  89 
companies  ;.  though  fome  of  them  can  hardly  be  called  fo, 
becaufe  they  have  neither  charters,  halls,  nor  liveries.  Of 
thefe  89  companies  57  have  each  a  hall  for  tranfa&ing  the 
bufinefs  of  the  corporation  ;  and  this  confifts  of  a  mafter  or 
prime  warden,  a  couit  of  afliftants,  and  livery. — Twelve  of 
thefe  companies  are  fuperior  to  the  reft  both  in  antiquity  and 
wealth;  and  of  one  of  thofe  12  the  lord  mayors  have  ge¬ 
nerally  made  themfelves  free  at  their  election.  Thefe  com¬ 
panies  are  the  mercers,  groceis,  drapers,  fifh-mongers,  gold- 
fmiths,  fkinners,  merchant-lay  lors,  haberdafhers,  falters,  iron¬ 
mongers,  vintners,  and  cloth-workers.  The  principal  incor¬ 
porated  focieties  of  the  merchants  of  this  city  are,  the  Ham- 
buigli  Company,  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  the  Rufiia  Com¬ 
pany,  the  'I  urkey  Company-,  the  Eaft  India  Company,  the 
Royal  African  Company,  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  fome 
Infutance  Companies.  The  moft  of  thefe  companies  have 
ftatcly  houfes  for  tranfa£ling  their  bufinefs,  particularly-  the 
Eaft  India  and  South  Sea  companies.  See  Company. 

The  public  buildings  in  London  and  its  liberties  are  too 
generally-  known,  as  well  as  far  too  numerous  for  a  particular 
defeription  in  this  work.  Befides  a  great  number  of  fpacious 
ftreets,  which  are  daily  increafirig,  the  weftern  part  of  it  :3 
ornamented  with  feveral  magnificent  fquares,  viz.  Grofvenor- 
fquare,  Berkelev-fquare,  Portman-fquare,  Cavendifh-fquare, 
Hanover-fquare,  St.  James’s  fquare,  Soho-fquare,  Bloomf- 
bury-fquare,  Qneen’s-fquare,  Lincoln’i-InnTquarc,  Leiccf- 
ter-fquare,  RedTLion-fquare,  See.  ;  not  to  mention  others 
that  are  at  prefent  building.  In  general  the  new  buildings 
in  the  liberty  of  Weftminfter  have  increafed  to  a  prodigious 


degree  ;  infomucji  that  they  reach  as  far  as  Marybone  to  the 
north,  Fiecadiljy  to  the  fouth,  and  Hyde-Park-wall  to  the 
weft. 

Before  the  conflagration  in  1666,  London  (which,  like 
moft  other  great  cities,  had  arifen  from  fmall  beginnings)  was 
totally  inelegant,  inconvenient,  and  unhealthy,  of  which  latter 
misfortune  many  melancholy  proofs  are  authenticated  in  hif- 
tory,  and  which,  without  doubt,  proceeded  from  the  nariow- 
nefs  of  the  ftt  eets,  and  the  unaccountable  projections  of  the 
buildings,  that  confined  the  putiid  air,  and  joined  with  other 
citcumilances,  fuch  a3  the  want  of  water,  rendered  the  city 
fcldom  free  from  peftilential  devaftation.  The  fire  which  con- 
fumed  the  greateft  part  of  the  city,  dreadful  as  it  was  to  the 
inhabitants  at  that  time,  was  productive  of  confequences 
which  made  ample  amends  for  the  lofits  fuftained  by  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  a  new  cityarofe  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  ;  but,  though 
more  regular,  open,  convenient,  and  healthful,  than  the 
former,  yet  it  by  no  means  anfwtred  to  the  characters  of 
magnificence  or  elegance,  in  many  particulars  ;  and  it  is  ever 
to  be  lamented  (fuch  was  the  infatuation  of  thofe  times),  that 
the  magnificent,  elegant,  and  uftful  plan  of  the  great  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren  was  totally-  difregarded,  and  facrificed  to 
the  mean  and  felfifh  views  of  private  property  ;  views  which 
did  irreparable  injury  to  the  qitizens  themfelves  and  to  the 
nation  in  general :  for,  had  that  great  architeCVs  plan  been 
followed,  what  has  often  been  afl’erted  mult  have  been  the 
refult ;  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom  would  inconteftably 
have  been  the  moft  magnificent  and  elegant  city  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  of  confequence  mult,  from  the  prodigious  -  refort 
of  foreigners  of  diltinCtion  and  tafte  who  would  have  vifited 
it,  have  become  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  riches  to  this  nation. 
But  as  the  deplorable  blindnefs  of  that  age  has  deprived  us 
of  fo  valuable  an  acquifuion,  it  is  become  abfolutely  necefiary 
that  fome  efforts  fttould  be  made  to  render  the  prefent  plan  in 
a  greater  degree  anfwerable  to  the  character  of  thericheft  and 
moft  powerful  people  in  the  world. 

The  plan  of  London,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  will  in  many  id 
ftances  appear  to  very  moderate  judges  to  be  as  injudicious  a 
difpofition  as  can  eafily  be  conceived  for  a  city  of  trade  arid 
commerce,  on  the  borders  of  fonobk  a  river  as  the  Thames. 
The  wharfs  and  quays  on  its  banks  are  extremely  mean  and 
inconvenient ;  and  the  want  of  regularity  and-  uniformity  in 
the  ftreets  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  mean  avenues  to 
many  parts  of  it,  ate  alfo  circumftancss  that  greatly  leffen  the 
grandeur  of  its  appearance.  Many  of  the  churches  and  other 
public  buildings  are  likewife  thrufl  up  in  corners,  :n  fuch  a 
manner  as  might  tempt  foreigners  to  believe  that  they  were 
defigned  to  be  conceded.  The  improvements  of  the  city  of 
London  for  fome  years  paft  have,  however,  been  very-  great  ; 
and  the  new  ftreets,  which  are  numerous,  are  in  geneial  move 
fpacious,  and  built  with  greater  regularity  and  elegance. 

The  very  elegant  and  neeeflary  method  of  paving  ar.d 
lighting  the’ ftreets  is  alfo  ft  It  in  the  moil  fcnfible  maftner 
by  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people.  The  roads  are  continued 
for  feveral  miles  around  upon  the  fame  mode!  ;  and,  exclulive 
of  lamps  regularly  placed  on  each  fide,  at  fhort  d 5 fiances,  are 
rendered  more  fectlre  by  watchmen  flationed  within  call  of 
each  at  her.  Nothing  can  appear  more  brilliant  than  tliofe 
lights  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  efpecially  where  the  roads 
run  acrofs  ;  and  even  the  principal  ftreets,  fuch  as  Pall-Mall, 
New  Bond-ftreet,  Oxford-ftreet,  & c.  convey  an  idea  of  ele= 
gance  and  grandeur. 

London,  then,  in  its  large  fenfe,  including  Weftminfter, 
Southwark,  and  part  of  Middlefex,  forms  one  great  metro¬ 
polis,  of  vaft  extent  and  of  prodigious  wealth.  W  hen  con¬ 
sidered  with  all  its  advantages,  it  is  now  what  ancient  Rome 
once  was  ;  the  feat  of  liberty,  the  encourager  of  arts,  ar.c 
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the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  It  Is  the  centre  of  trade  : 
has  an  intimate  connection  with  all  the  counties  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  is  the  grand  mart  of  the  nation,  to  which  all  parts 
lend  their  commodities,  from  whence  they  are  again-  fent 
back  into  every  town  in  the  nation  and  to  every  part  of  the 
world.  From  hence  innumerable  carriages  by  land  and  wa¬ 
ter  are  conftantlv  employed  :  and  from  hence  arifes  that  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  national  body  which  renders  every  part  health¬ 
ful,  vigorous,  and  in  a  profperous  condition  ;  a  circulation 
that  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head  and  the  rnoft  diftant  mem¬ 
bers.  Merchants  are  here  as  rich  as  noblemen  ;  witnefs  their 
incredible  loans  to  government:  and  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  where  the  fhops  of  tradefmen  make  fuch  a  noble  and 
elegant  appearance,  or  are  better  flocked. 

The  Thames,  on  the  banks  of  which  London  is  fituated,  is 
a  river  which,  though  not  the  largeft,.  is  the  richcil  and  moft 
■commodious  for  commerce  of  any  in  the  world.  It  is  con- 
,t  in  willy  filled  with  fleets,  failing  to  or  from  the  moft  diftant 
climates:  and  its  banks,  from  London  bridge  to  Black  wall, 
form  almo'ft  one  continued  great  magazine  of  naval  ftores  ; 
containing  three  large  wet-docks,  32  dry-docks,  and  33  yards 
-for  the  building  of  fhips  for  the  life  of  the  merchants  ;  befides 
the  places  allotted  for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters,  and 
the  king’s  yards  lower  down  the  river  for  the  building  of 
men  of  war.  Yet  befides  thefe  it  is  propofed  to  conftrudt 
docks  near  Wapping  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fhipping 
which  at  prefent  crowds  the  river.  Tin's  undertaking  is  pro¬ 
digious  in  its  extent,  and  for  its  accomplilhment  a  bill  is  now 
Soliciting  in  parliament  by  the  corporation.  As  the  city  is 
about  60  miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  it  enjoys,  by  means  of 
this  beautiful  river,  all  the  benefits  of  navigation,  without  the 
-danger  of  being  furprifed  by  foreign  fleets,  or  of  being  annoyed 
by  the  moift  vapours  of  the  fea.  It  rifes  regularly  from  the 
water-fide,  and,  extending  itfelf  on  both  fides  along  its  banks, 
reaches  a  prodigious  length  from  eall  to  weft  in  a  kind  of  am¬ 
phitheatre  towards  the  north,  and  is  continued  for  near  20 
miles  on  all  fides,  in  a  fucceffion  of  magnificent  villas  and  po¬ 
pulous  villages,  the  country-feats  of  gentlemen  and  tradefmen  ; 
whither  the  latter  retire  for  the  benefit  of  frelh  air,  and  to 
relax  their  minds  from  the  hurry  of  bufinefs.  The  regard 
paid  by  the  legislature  to  the  property  of  the  fubjefl,  has 
hitherto  prevented  any  bounds  being  fixed  for  its  extenfion. 

The  irregular  form  of  London  makes  it  difficult  to  afeer- 
tain  its  extent.  However,  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  to  be  above  feven  miles  from  Hyde-park 
corner  to  Poplar  ;  and  its  breadth  in  fome  places  three,  in 
others  two,  and  in  others  again  not  much  above  half  a  mile. 
Hence  the  circumference  of  the  whole  is  almoft  18  miles  ;  or, 
according  to  a  lqter  meafurement,  the  extent  of  continued 
buildings  is  33  miles  two  furlongs  and  39  roods.  But  it  is 
much  eafier  to  form  an  idea  of  the  large  extent  of  a  city  fo 
Irregularly  built  by  the  number  of  the  people,  who  are  com¬ 
puted  to  be  a  million  ;  and  from  the  number  of  edifices  de¬ 
voted  to  the  fervice  of  religion. 

Of  thefe,  beilde  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  and  the  collegiate 
church  at  Weftminfter,  here  are  102  parifh-churches,  and  6 9 
chapels,  of  the  eilabliflied  religion:  21  French  protellant 
chapels;  11  chapels  belonging  to  the  Germans,  Dutch, 
Danes,  &c. ;  26  independent  meetings  ;  34  prefbyterian  meet¬ 
ings  ;  20  baptift  meetings  ;  19  popifli  chapels,  and  meeting- 
houfes  for  the  ufe  of  foreign  arnbaffadors  and  people  of  various 
fe<fts;  and  three  Jews  fynagogues.  So  that  there  are  303 
places  devoted  to  religious  worlhip  in  the  compafs  of  this  vait 
pile  of  buildings,  without  reckoning  the  2 1  out-pariflies  ufu- 
■aily  included  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  a  great  number  of 
-methodift  tabernacles. 

There  are  alfo  in  and  near  this  city  loo  alms-houfes,  about 


20  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  3  colleges,  10  public  prhons, 
13  flelh-markets ;  one  market  for  live  cattle;  two  other 
markets  more  particularly  for  herbs  ;  and  23  other  markets 
for  corn,  coals,  hav,  &c. ;  iy  inns  of  court,  27  public  fquares, 
befides  thofe  within  Angle  buildings,  as  the  Temple,  &c-,  ; 
3  bridges,  53  halls  for  companies,  8  public  fchools,  called 
free-fchools ;  and  131  charity-fchools,  which  provide  educa¬ 
tion  for  5034  poor  children  ;  207  inns,  447  taverns,  35J  cof¬ 
fee  houfes,  3975  alehoufes ;  iooo  hackney  coaches;  700Q 
ftreets,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  and  130,000  dwelling-houfes, 
containing,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  about  j,ooo,ooq 
inhabitants. 

The  common  firing  is  pit-coal,  commonly  called  f  a-coal) 
of  w  hich  there  are  confirmed  upwards  of  766,88c  chaldrons 
every  year.  Tire  annual  confumptiqn  of  oil  in  London  and 
Weftminfter  for  lamps,  amounts  to  400,000/.  In  1787,  the 
quantity  of  porter  brewed  in  London  lor  home-conlumptiun 
and  foreign  exportation,  amounted  to  1,176,836  barrels. 

This  great  and  populous  city  is  happily  frtpplied  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  frelh  water  from  tire  Thames  and  the  New  River; 
which  is  not  only  of  inconceivable  fervice  to  every  family,  but 
by  means  of  fire-plugs  every  where  difperfed,  the  keys  of 
which  are  depofited  with  the  pariftr  officers,  the  city  is  in  a 
great  meafure  fecured  from  the  fpreading  of  fire;  for  thefe 
plugs  are  no  fooner  opened,  than  there  are  vaft  quantities  of 
water  to  fupply  the  engines.  This  plenty  of  water  has  been 
attended  with  another  advantage,  it  has  given  rife  to  feveral 
companies,  who  infure  houfes  and  goods  from  fire  ;  an  ad¬ 
vantage  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  nation  un 
earth  :  the  premium  is  fmail,  and  the  recovery  in  cafe  of  lofs 
is  eafy  and  certain.  Every  one  of  thefe  offices  keep  a  fet  of 
men  in  pay,  who  are  ready  at  all  hours  to  give  their  affifiance 
in  cafe  of  fire  ;  and  who  are  on  all  occaiions  extremely  bold, 
dexterous  and  diligent  :  but  though  all  their  labours  fliould 
prove  unfuccefsful,  the  perfon  who  fuffers  by  this  devouring 
element  has  the  comfort  that  muft  arife  from  a  certainty  of 
being  paid  the  value  (upon  oath)  of  what  he  has  infured. 

The  places  for  diverfion  are,  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh-gardens, 
the  two  play-houfes,  one  of  them  lately  rebuilt,  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  and  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  with  Sadlers- 
wells,  Jones’s  Circus,  and  Aftley’s  Royal- Grove,  8rc.  The 
finelt  repofitoi  ies  of  rarities  and  natural  hiftory,  are  Sir  Hans 
Sloane’s,  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum  ;  and  another  colledled  by 
the  late  Sir  Afhton  Lever,  now  the  private  property  of  Air, 
Parkinfon,  and  depofited  in  proper  apartments  for  public  iu- 
fpedlion,  near  the  fouth  end  of  Blackfriais -bridge. 

LONDONDERRY,  or  Colkrain,  a  county  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Uifter.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  and 
fouth-weft  by  the  county  of  Tyrone  ;  by  Antrim  on  the 
eaft,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  river  Bann  ;  by  Done¬ 
gal  on  the  weft  ;  and  that  county  and  the  Deucaledoman 
ocean  on  the  north.  Its  greateft  length  is  about  36  miles, 
its  breadth  30,  containing  about  2 3  1 . 5  10  acres.  The  bogs 
and  heaths  of  this  county  are  manured  with  fea-ftiells,  as  thole 
of  Donegal.  Like  that,  too,  it  is  pretty  champaign,  and 
not  unfruitful.  It  is  particularly  noted  for  a  very  clear  river, 
called  the  Barn,  abounding  with  faltnon,  a  fifb  fin'd  to  de¬ 
light  in  limpid  dreams.  This  river,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  a 
lelfer  of  the  fame  name,  is  called  the  Greater  or  Lover  Bann. 
In  order  to  cultivate,  fettle,  and  civilize  this  county,  king 
James  I.  granted  it,  by  letters  patent,  to  a  fociety,  by  the 
name  of  the  Governor  and  Affijlants  at  London  of  the  new  plan¬ 
tation  of  Uifter  in  the  realm  of  Ireland.  It  contains  fix  ba¬ 
ronies  ;  and,  befides  the  two  knights  of  the  Afire,  lends  to 
parliament  two  members  for  the  city  of  Londonderry,  and  two 
each  for  Coleraine  and  Newton-Limavady  or  Lamnevady. 

Londonderr. r,  or  Deny,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and 
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the  fee  of  a  bfthop,  {lands  at  the  bottom  of  Lough-Foyle. 
This  city  has  a  very  good  port,  to  which  fhips  of  the  greateft 
burden  have  accefs,  and  a  confiderable  trade.  It  will  be  ever 
famous  for  the  gallantry  and  perfeverance  with  which  it  de- 
fended  itfelf  in  three  memorable  fieges,  in  defiance  of  the 
greateft  hardfhips  and  difcouragements,  namely,  ift,  in  1641, 
when  the  rebels  could  not  reduce  it  either  by  fraud  or  force. 
2dly,  in  1*49,  when  it  was  befieged  by  the  lord  Aides,  and 
reduced  almoft  to  extremity  by  famine,  till  at  laft  relieved  by 
troops  fent  from  England.  3dly,  when  it  held  out  againft 
the  French  and  Irilh  from  the  7th  of  December  1688  to  the 
laft  day  of  July  1689,  though  it  was  neither  well  fortified  nor 
provided  with  a  garrifcn  or  ftorcs  of  provifion  and  ammunition, 
and  hardly  any  attempt  made  to  relieve  it  during  fo  long  a 
time.  Though  the  city  is  20  miles  up  the  river,  yet  very 
large  fhips  can  come  up  to  the  quay,  where  there  are  four  or 
five  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  now  well  fortified  with  a  ftrong 
wall,  befides  outworks  ;  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
feveral  caftles  and  a  fort.  This  city  is  of  no  great  antiquity, 
having  been  built  and  planted  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  a 
colony  fent  by  the  focietv  abovementioned.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  very  confiderable,  having  not  only  a  large  fhare  in  the 
herring-fifhery,  but  fending  fhips  alfo  to  the  Weft-Indies, 
Nevv-England,  and  Newfoundland,  for  which  they  are  fo  ad- 
vantageoufly  fituated,  that  a  veffel  bound  from  thence  to  Ame¬ 
rica  often  arrives  there  before  a  London  fhip  can  get  clear  of 
the  founding':,  or  arrive  in  the  latitude  of  Londonderry. 
Though  there  are  a  great  many  fhallows  in  Lough-Foyle, 
which  ferve  it  in  head  of  a  road  ;  yet  they  are  eafily  avoided, 
as  there  are  deep  channels  between  them.  Thofe  points 
called  E miflor.e,  Kijicrhull ,  or  Caldy-head,  which  lie  a  little  to 
the  weft  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  are  counted  the  mod 
northerly  of  Ireland,  lying  in  lat.  55.  20.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  city  are  almoft  all  proteftants.  It  gave  title  of  earl 
and  baron  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Pitt,  which  became 
extinct  in  1764  ;  but  part  of  the  title  was  revived  in  Robert 
Stewart,  who  was  created  Baron  Londonderry  in  i'8q.  A 
late  traveller  fays,  “  Derry  is,  perhaps,  the  cleaneft,  bell 
built,  and  molt  beautifully  fituated  town  in  Ireland  ;  and, 
excepting  Corke,  as  convenient  as  any  for  commerce,  foreign 
and  domeftic.’’  The  lake  almoft  furrounds  it ;  and  the  whole 
ground  plot  both  of  it  and  its  liberties  belongs  to  the  12  great 
companies  of  London.  Great  quantities  of  falmon,  falted 
and  barrelled,  are  exported  from  hence  to  America. 

LONG,  an  epithet  given  to  whatever  exceeds  the  ufual 
ftandard  of  length. 

Long -Boat,  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  beat  belonging  to  any 
fhip.  It  is  principally  employed  to  carry  great  burdens,  as  an¬ 
chors,  cables,  ballaft,  &c.  See  Boat. 

LONG  (Roger),  D.  D.  mafter  of  Pembroke-hall  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Lowndes’s  profeffor  of  aftronomy  in  that  univerlity, 
reftor  of  Cherrvhinton  in  Huntingdonfhire,  and  of  Bradwell 
juxta  mare  in  Efltx,  was  author  of  a  well-known  and  much  ap¬ 
proved  treat ife  of  aftronomy,  and  the  inventor  of  a  remarkably 
curious  aftronomical  machine,  thus  deferibed  by  himfelf  :  “  I 
have,  in  a  room  lately  built  in  Pcmbroke-hal’,  ere&ed  a  fphere 
of  8  feet  diameter,  wherein  above  3,0  perfons  may  fit  conve¬ 
niently  ;  the  entrance  into  it  is  over  the  fouth  pc  le  by  fix  fteps  ; 
the  frame  of  the  fphere  confifts  of  a  number  of  iron  meiidians, 
not  complete  femicircles,  the  northern  ends  of  which  artferewed 
to  a  large  round  plate  of  hrals,  with  an  hole  in  the  centre  of  it ; 
through  this  hole,  from  a  heam  in  the  ceiling,  comes  the  north 
pole,  a  round  iron  rod,  about  three  inches  long,  and  fupports 
the  upper  parts  of  the  fphere  to  its  proper  elevation  for  the 
latitude  of  C  mbridge  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  fphere,  fo  much 
of  it  as  is  invrfible  in  England,  is  cut  off ;  and  the  lower  or 
fouthern  endc  of  the  meridiars,  or  truncated  femicircles,  ter¬ 
minate  or.  and  are  ferewed  down  to,  a  ftrong  circle  of  oak, 
Vol  V. 


of  about  13  feet  diameter  ;  which,  when  the  fphere  is  put  into 
motion,  runs  upon  large  rollers  of  lignum  vitae,  in  the  manner 
that  the  tops  of  fome  windmilh  are  made  to  turn  round.  Upon 
the  iron  meridians  is  fixed  a  zodiac  of  tin  painted  blue,  whereon 
the  ecliptic  and  heliocentric  orbits  of  the  planets  are  drawn, 
and  the  conftellations  and  ftars  traced :  the  Great  and  Little 
Bear  and  Draco  are  already  painted  in  their  places  round  the 
north  pole  ;  the  reft  of  the  conftellations  are  propofed  to  fol¬ 
low  :  the  whole  is  turned  round  with  a  fmall  winch,  with  as- 
little  labour  as  it  takes  to  wind  i*p  a  jack,  though  the  weight 
of  the  iron,  tin,  and  wooden  circle,  is  about  1000  pounds. 
When  it  is  made  ufe  of,  a  planetarium  will  be  placed  in  the 
middle  thereof.  The  whole,  with  the  floor,  is  well  fupported 
by  a  frame  of  large  timber.”  Thus  far  Dr.  Long,  before  this- 
curious  piece  of  mechanifm  was  perfected.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  the  fphere  has  been  completely  finilhed ;  all  the 
conftellations  and  ftars  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  vilible  at 
Cambridge,  are  painted  in  their  proper  places  upon  plates  of 
iron  joined  together,  which  form  one  concave  furface.  Dr. 
Long  puhlifhed  a  Commencement  Sermon  1728;  and  an  an- 
fwer  to  Dr.  Galley’s  pamphlet  on  Greek  Accents:  and  died 
December  16th  17 'O,  at  the  age  of  91.  As  the  materials  for 
this  article  are  fcanty,  we  fhall  fubjoin,  from  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  1783,  a  few  traits  of  him,  as  delineated  in  1769 
by  Mr.  Jones.  “  He  is  now  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  and 
for  his  years  vegete  and  affive.  He  was  lately  (in  October) 
put  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  vice-chancellor.  He  executed 
that  truftfonce  before,  I  think  in  the  year  1737  ;  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  perfon,  and  fometimes  very  facetious.  At  the  public  com¬ 
mencement  in  the  year  1713,  Dr.  Greene  (mafter  of  Bennet 
college,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ely)  being  then  vice-chan¬ 
cellor,  Mr.  Long  was  pitched  upon  for  the  tripos-performance; 
it  was  witty  and  humourous,  and  has  paffed  through  divers 
editions.  Some  that  remembered  the  delivery'-  of  it,  told  me, 
that  in  addreffing  the  vice-chancellor  (whom  the  univerlity 
wags  ufually  ftyled  Mifs  Greene),  the  tripos-orator,  being  a 
native  of  Norfolk,  and  afifuming  the  Norfolk  dialed!,  iuftead  of 
faying,  Domint  Vice-  Cancellarie,  did  very  archly  pronounce  the 
words  thus,  Dcmirra  Vice  Cancellarh-,  which  occafioned  a  general 
fmile  in  that  great  auditory.  His  friend  the  late  Mr.  Bonfoy 
of  Ripton  told  me  this  little  incident,  ‘  That  he  and  Dr.  Long 
walking  together  in  Cambridge  in  a  duiky  evening,  and  coming 
to  a  fhort  pofl  fixed  in  the  pavement,  which  Mr.  B.  in  the 
midft  of  chat  and  inattention,  took  to  be  a  boy  (landing  in  his 
way,  he  faid  in  a  hurry,  ‘  Get  out  of  my  way,  boy.’  ‘  That 
boy,  Sir,'  faid  the  Dodlor  very  calmly  and  {Ely,  ‘  is  a  p.aft-boy, 
•who  turns  out  of  his  way  for  nobody.’ — I  could  recoiled  feveral 
other  ingenious  repartees,  if  there  weie  occafion.  One  thing 
is  remarkable,  he  never  was  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  always  of  a 
tender  and  delicate  conftitution,  yet  took  great  care  of  it.  His 
common  drink  water;  he  always  dines  with  the  fellows  in  the 
hall.  Of- late  years  he  has  left  off  eating  flefh  meats;  in  the 
room  thereof,  puddings,  vegetables,  &c.  iometiines  a  glafs  or 
two  of  wine.’’ 

LONGEVITY,  length  of  life.  From  the  different  longe¬ 
vities  of  men  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  after  the  flood, 
and  in  thefe  ages,  Mr.  Derham  draws  an  argument  for  the  in- 
terpofition  of  a  divine  Providence. 

Immediately  after  the  creation,  when  the  world  was  to  be 
peopled  by  one  man  and  one  woman,  the  ordinary  age  was 
900  and  upwards. — Immediately  after  the  flood,  when  tliere 
were  three  perfons  to  ftock  the  world,  their  age  was  cut 
fhorter,  and.  none  of  thofe  patriarchs,  but  S'hem,  arrived  at* 
500.  In  the  fecond  century  we  find  none  that  reached  240 : 
in  the  third,  none  but  Terah  that  came  to  200  years;  the 
woild,  at  leaft  a  part  of  it,  by  that  time  being  fo  well  peopled, 
that  they  had  built  cities,  and  were  cantoned  out  into  d  (hint 
nations — By  degrees,  as  the  number  of  people  incrcafcd,  their 
4U 
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longevity  dwindled,  till  it  came  down  at  length  to  70  or  $o 
years:  and  there  it  flood,  and  has  continued  to  ftand  everfince 
the  time  of  Mofes. — This  is  found  a  good  medium,  and  by 
means  hereof  the  wofld  is  neither  overftocked,  nor  kept  too 
thin  ;  but  life  and  death  keep  a  pretty  equal  pace. 

That  the  common  duration  of  man’s  life  has  been  the  fame 
in  all  ages  fince  the  above  period,  is  plain  both  from  facred  and 
profane  hiflcry.  To  pafs  by  others,  Plato  lived  to  8j,  a-  d  was 
accounted  an  old  man  :  and  the  inftances  of  longevity  produced 


If  we  look  back  to  an  early  period  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  we 
{hall  find  that  Italy  has  been,  at  lead:  about  that  time,  pecu¬ 
liarly  propitious  to  longevity.  Lord  Bacon  obferves  that  the 
year  of  our  Lord  76,  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafiau,  was  memora¬ 
ble  ;  for  in  that  year  was  a  taxing  which  afforded  the  moft  au¬ 
thentic  method  of  knowing  the  ages  of  men.  From  it,  there 
were  found  in  that  part  of  Italy  lying  between  the  Apennine 
mountains  and  the  river  Po  124  perfons  who  either  equalled  or 
exceeded  100  years  of  age,  namely  : 

54  perfons  of  100  Years  each. 

57  “  '  1,0 

2  -  -  125 

3  Fuller’s  Worthies,  p.  (40. 

b  Phil.  Tranf.  abridged  by  Lowthorp,  vol.  iii.  p.  30,  6. 
c  Derham’s  Phyfico-Theology,  p.  173. 
d  .Annual  Regifter, 
e  Daily  Advertifer,  Nov.  18,  1777, 
f  Warwickfhire. 

g  Daily  Advertifer,  March  1774. 
h  Morning  Poll,  Feb.  29,  1  j  7 6. 


by  Pliny,  1.  vii.  c.  48.  as  very  extraordinary,  may  moflrof  them 
be  matched  in  modern  hiftories — In  the  following  Tables  are 
collected  into  one  point  of  view  the  moft  memorable  inftances 
of  long  lived  perfons  of  whofe  age  we  have  any  authentic  re¬ 
cords.  The  firft  and  fccond  are  ext  rafted  from  Mr.  IVbitehurJt's 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  State  of  the  Earth,  with  forne  additions 
by  Dr.  Fothergili  ;  who  inferted  them,  accompanied  by  a 
third,  together  with  a  number  of  ufeful  obfervations,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchefter  Literary  Society. 
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In  Bruffels 
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In  Placentia 
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In  Faventia 
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1 32 

6 
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1 10 

4 

* 

120 

In  Itimino 

1 

- 

- 

150  Years,  viz.  Marcus  Aponius 

‘  Daily  Advertifer,  June  24,  1776. 
k  Daily  Advertifer,  Aug.  22,  1776. 

1  See  Infcription  in  the  portico  of  All-Saints  church. 
m  London  Even.  Poft,  Aug.  22,  1780. 

”  London  Chronicle,  Oft.  5,  1780. 

°  Northamp.  Mercury,  Feb.  19,  t  7 S  r . 
p  Well  known  to  perfons  of  credit  of  Northampton. 
*  Gen.  Evening  Poft,  March  24,  1781. 


Names  of  toe  perfons. 

Ages 

Pla  es  of  Abode. 

Living  or  Dead. 

Thomas  Parre 

L5- 

Shroplhire 

Died  November  16,  1635. 

Phil.  Tranf.  N°  44. 

Henry  Jenkins 

169 

Yorkfhire 

Died  December  8,  1670. 

PHI.  Tranf.  Nl°  221. 

Robert  Montgomery 

126 

Ditto 

Died  in  —  —  1670. 

James  Sands 

140 

Stafford  fid  re 

|  Do.  Fuller’s  Worth  es, 

His  Wife 

120 

Ditto 

j  P-  4 7- 

Countefs  of  Defmond 

140 

Ireland 

Raleigh’s  Hift.  p.  1 66. 

'43 

Ditto 

J.  Saear 

I  12 

Lancafhire 

-  —  —  i663b. 

—  Laurence 

I4C 

cotland 

Living  -  -  c. 

Simon  Sack 

*4* 

Trionia 

Died  May  30,  1764. 

Col.  Thomas  Window 

146 

Ireland 

-  Aug.  2b,  1766. 

-  Jan.  —  1768. 

Francis  Confift 

150 

Yorkfhire 

Chrift.  J.  Drakenberg 

I  46 

Norway 

-  June  24,  1 7  70L 

Margaret  Forfter 

136 

1 04. 

Cumberland 

j-  Both  living  1771. 

Ditto 

Francis  Bons 

1 2  1 

France 

Died  Feb.  6,  1 769. 

fohn  Brookey 

'34 

Devon  (hi  re 

Living  —  _  1777'. 

James  Bowels 

152 

Killingworth 

Died  Aug.  15,  1656'. 

John  Tice 

125 

Worcefterftiire 

-  March,  1774s. 

John  Mount 

136 

Scotland 

-  Feb.  27,  176611. 

A.  Goldfmith 

J40 

France 

-  June —  1766'. 

Mary  Yates 

128  ^ 

Shropfture 

■ -  —  —  1766*. 

John  Bales 

126 

Northampton 

-  April  5,  1.766*. 

William  Ellis 

130 

Liverpool 

-  Aug.  16,  (780™. 

Louila  Truxo  a  Negrefs 

1 7  5 

rucomea,  S.  America 

Living  Oftober  5,  1780". 

Margaret  Patten 

J38 

bochneugh  near  Paifley 

Lynche's  Guide  to  Health. 

Janet  Taylor 

108 

Fintray,  Scotland 

Died  Oft.  10,  1 780. 

Richard  Lloyd 

1 33 

VIontgomery 

Lynche’s  Guide  to  Health. 

Sufannah  Hilliar 

100 

Piddington,  Northamptfh. 

Died  Feb.  19,  1781°. 

Ann  Cockbolt 

I0S 

Stoke-Bruerne,  Ih. 

April  5,  1  775p- 

fames  Hayley 

112 

Middlewich,  Chefhire 

- -  March  17,  178P. 

William  Walker,  aged  1 

12,  not  mentioned  above, 

who  was  a  foldier  at  the 

battle  of  Edge-hill. 

f 
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Mr.  Car ew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  allures  us,  that  it  is 
no  unufual  thing  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  to  reach 
90  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  even  to  retain  their  ftrength 
of  body  and  perfeft  ufe  of  their  fentes.  Betides  Brown,  the 
Cornilh  beggar,  who  lived  to  120,  and  one  Polezew  to  130 
years  of  age,  he  remembered  the  deceafo  of  four  perfons  in  his 
own  parith,  the  fum  of  whole  years,  taken  cotleftively, 
amounted  to  3  40.  Now,  although  longevity  evidently  prevails 


more  in  certain  diftrifts  than  in  others,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  any  particular  nation  or  clnnate;  nor  are  there 
wanting  inftances  of  it  in  alinoft  eveiy  quarter  of  the  globe, 
as  appears  from  the  preceding  as  well  as  the  iubfequeut  Tables  ; 
which  might  have  been  conliderably  enlaiged,  had  it  appeared 
neectiary ;  but  we  have  only  added,  in  the  i aft,  three  recent 
inftances  that  are  peculiarly  remarkable. 


Names  of  the  Perfons. 

Age. 

Places  ot  Abode. 

Where  recorded. 

Hippocrates,  Phyfician 
Democritus,  Pliilofopher 
Galen,  Phyfician 

Albuna,  Marc 

Dumitur  Raduly 

Titus  Fullonius 

Abraham  Paiba 

L.  Tertulla 

Lewis  Cornaro 

Robert  Elakeney,  Efq. 
Margaret  Scott 

W.  Gulffone 

J.  Bright 

William  Poftell 

Jane  Reeves 

W.  Paulet,  Marquis  of 
Winchefter 

John  Wilfon 

Patrick  Wian 

M.  Laurence 

Evan  Williams 

John  Jacobs  * 

Matthew  Tait  f 

Donald  Macleod  J 

104 

109 

1 40 
HO 

140 

150 

142 

1 37 
100 
114. 

1 2  5 

1 40 

10? 

1 20 

*°3 

106 

1 16 

1 1 
14c 

M-5 

12  I 

123 

I04 

Illand  of  Cos 

Abdera 

Pergamus 

Eth  op  a 

Haroml'zeck,  Tranfyl- 
vania 

Bononia 

Charleftown,  South-Car. 
Arminium 

Venice 

Armagh,  Ireland 

Dalkeith,  Scotland 

Ireland 

Ludlow 

France 

Eflex 

Hampfltire 

Suffolk 

elbury,  Northumber1. 
Orrades 

Caermarthen  work-houfe, 
ftill  alive 

Mount  Jura 

Auchinleck,  Airfhire. 

Ifle  of  Sky.  Alive  Jan. 
J792. 

Lyriche  on  Health,  chap. 3. 
bacon's  Hiftory,  1095. 

\  oft.  Inft.  or  lib.  3. 

Hakewell’s  Ap.  lib.  1. 

Died  jan.  18,  1782.  Gen. 

Gazetteer,  April  18th. 
Fulgofus,  lib.  8. 

General  Gazetteer 

Bulgofus,  lib.  8. 

Bacon’s  Hilt,  of  Life,  p.  134. 
General  Gazetteer. 

Infcrip.  on  her  1  omb  there. 
Fuller’s  orthies. 

Lynche  on  Health. 

Bacon’s  Hiftory,  p.  134. 

St.  J.  Ghron.  June  14,  1781. 

Baker’s  Chron.  p.  502- 

Gen.  Gaz.  Oft.  29,  17S2. 
Plemp  Fundammed,  §  4.  c.  8. 
Buchanan’s  Hift.  of  Scotland. 
Gen.  Gazetteer,  Oft.  1 2, 

17  8z. 

All  the  public  prints,  Jan.  1 790. 
Died  Feb.  9,  1792.  Edin. 

Even.Cour.  Mar.  8,  1792. 
All  the  public  prints  at  the  end 
of  1790;  and  Memoirs ,  &c. 

*  This  man,  in  1789,  at  the  age  of  120,  quitted  his  native  hills,  and  from  the  fummitof  Mount  Jura  undertook  a  journey 
to  Verfailles,  to  behold  and  return  thanks  to  the  National  Aflembly  for  the  vote  which  had  treed  him  and  his  poor  countrymen 
from  the  feudal  yoke.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  a  fervant  in  the  family  of  the  prince  de  L-eaufremont.  His  memory 
continued  good  to  the  laft  day  of  his  life  ;  a  d  the  principal  inconveniences  which  he  felt  from  his  great  age  were,  that  his  fight 
was  weakened,  and  the  natural  heat  of  his  body  was  fo  diminifhed,  that  he  fhivered  with  cold  m  the  middle  of  the  dog-days  if  he 
was  not  fitting  by  a  good  fire.  This  old  man  was  received  in  the  body  of  the  houfe  by  the  National  Ailembly,  indulged  with 
a  chair,  and  directed  to  keep  on  his  hat  lelt  he  fhould  catch  cold  if  he  was  to  fit  uncovered.  A  collection  was  made  for  him  by 
the  members,  which  exceeded  ^?ol.  fterling;  but  he  lived  not  to  return  to  Mount  Jura.  He  was  buried  on  Saturday  the  31ft  of 
January  !  ~cjo,  with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  the  parifh-church  of  St.  Euftace  at  Paris. 

•}•  Me  ferved  as  a  private  at  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  in  1704. 

+  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  gallant  Exploits  of  the  Old  Highlander  Serjeant  Donald  Macleod,  See.  publifhed  Jan.  1791,  in  the 
103d  year  of  his  age. — This  old  gentleman,  for  it  appears  that  he  really  is  a  gentleman  both  by  birth  and  by  behaviour,  was 
born  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  parilh  of  Bracadill,  in  the  ide  of  Sky  and  county  of  Invernefs,  North  Britain.  He  is 
a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Ulinifli  in  Sky;  and  defeended,  through  his  mother,  from  Macdonald  of  Slate,  the  anceftorof  the  prefent 
Lord  Macdonald.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  coincided  with  the  famine  of  feven  years  in  Scotland;  which  was  fo  great  as  to 
fuggeft,  even  to  the  patriotic  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  idea  of  the  people  felling  themfelves  as  Oaves  for  immediate  lubfiltence.  He  was 
bred  in  the  midll  of  want  and  hardfhips,  cold,  hunger,  and  for  the  years  of  his  apprenticeflup  with  a  malon  and  (tone-cutter  in  In¬ 
vernefs,  in  mediant  fatigue.  Fie  inlifted,  when  a  boy,  in  the  Seottifh  fervice,  in  the  town  of  Perth,  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  William.  The  regiment  into  which  he  enlifted  was  the  Scots  Royals,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Orkney.  That  old 
military  corps,  at  that  time,  uled  bows  and  arrows  as  well  as  fwords,  and  wore  fteel  caps.  He  ferved  in  Germany  and  Flanders 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  under  the  duke  of  Argyle  in  the  rebellion  1 '  1 5,  in  the  Highland  Watch,  or  companies  railed  for 
enforcing  the  laws  in  the  Highlands  ;  in  the  lame  companies  when,  under  the  name  of  the  q?d  regiment,  they  were  fent  abroad 
to  Flanders,  to  join  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  in  the  fame  regiment  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  war,  1 7 .5 7  'I1  America.  From  the  43d  he  was  draughted  to  aft  as  a  drill  lerjeant  in  the  78th  regiment,  in  which  he 
ferved  at  the  reduction  of  Louifburg  and  Quebec:  after  this  he  became  an  out-penfioncr  of  Chclfea  Hofpital.  But  fuch  was  the 
fpirit  of  this  brave  and  hardy  veteran,  that  he  ferved  in  1761  as  a  volunteer  in  Germany  under  the  marquis  of  Granby;  and  offer- 
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The  Antediluvians  are  purpofely  omitted,  as  bearing  too 
little  reference  to  the  prefent  race  of  mortals,  to  afford  any 
fatisfadtory  conclufions ;  and  as  they  have  been  already  taken 
notice  of  in  a  feparate  article ;  (fee  Antediluvians).  As 
the  improbable  ftories  of  tome  perfons  who  have  almoft  rivalled 
them  in  modern  times,  border  too  much  upon  the  marvellous 
to  find  a  place  in  thefe  tables,  the  prefent  examples  are  abund¬ 
antly  fufficient  to  prove,  that  longevity  does  not  depend,  fo 
much  as  has  been  (uppoled,  on  any  particular  climatej  fituation, 
or  occupation  in  life  :  for  we  fee,  that  it  often  prevails  in 
places  where  all  thefe  are  extremely  ditfimilar  ;  and  it  would, 
moreover,  be  very  difficult,  in  the  hiftories  of  the  feveral  per¬ 
fons  above  mentioned,  to  find  any  circumftance  common  to 
them  all,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  being  born  of  healthy  parents, 
and  of  being  inured  to  daily  labour,  temperance,  and  fimplicity 
of  diet.  Among  the  inferior  ranks  of  mankind,  therefore, 
rather  than  among  the  fons  of  eafe  and  luxury,  fihall  we  find 
the  moft  numerous  inftances  of  longevity;  even  frequently, 
when  other  external  circumftanees  feem  extremely  unfavour¬ 
able  :  as  in  the  caie  of  the  poor  fexton  at  Peterborough,  who, 
notwithftandinghis  unpromifing  occupation  among  dead  bodies, 
lived  long  enough  to  bury  two  crowned  heads,  and  to  furvive 
two  complete  generations.  The  livelihood  of  Henry  Jenkins 
and  old  Parre  is  faid  to  have  confifted  chiefly  of  the  coarfeft 
fare,  as  they  depended  on  precarious  alms.  To  which  may  be 
added  the  remarkable  inftance  of  Agnes  Milbourne,  who, 
after  bringing  forth  a  numerous  offspring,  and  being  obliged, 
through  extreme  indigence,  to  pafs  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in 
St.  Luke’s  work-houfe,  yet  reached  her  rc6th  year  in  that 
fordid  and  unfriendly  fituation.  The  plain  diet  and  invigorating 
employments  of  a  country  life  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  be  highly  conducive  to  health  and  longevity,  while  the 
luxury  and  refinements  of  large  cities  are  allowed  to  be  equally 
deftrutfive  to  the  human  fpecies ;  and  this  confideration  alone, 
perhaps,  more  than  counterbalances  all  the  boafted  privileges 
of  fuperior  elegance  and  civilization  refulting  from  a  city  life. 

From  country  villages,  and  not  from  crowded  cities,  have 
the  preceding  inftances  of  longevity  been  chiefly  fupplied. 
Accordingly  it  appears,  from  the  London  bills  of  mortality, 
during  a  period  of  30  years,  viz.  from  the  year  1728  to  I '  38, 
the  fum  of  the  deaths  amounted  to  71,0,3  2,  and  that,  in  all 
this  prodigious  number,  only  242  perfons  furvived  the  i^cth 
year  of  their  age  !  This  overgrown  metropolis  is  computed  by 
Dr.  Price  to  contain  a  ninth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
and  to  con  fume  annually  7000  perfons,  who  remove  into  it 
from  the  country  every  year,  without  increafing  it.  Pie  more¬ 
over  obferves,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  and 
Wales  has  diminifhed  about  one-fourth  part  fmce  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  fo  rapidly  of  late,  that  in  1 1  years,  near  200,000  of 
our  common  people  have  been  loft.  If  the  calculation  be  juft, 
however  alarming  it  may  appear  in  a  national  view,  there  is 
this  eonfolation,  when  confidered  in  a  philofophical  light,  that 
without  partial  e\  il  there  can  be  no  general  good;  and  that 
what  a  nation  lofes  in  the  Icale  of  population  at  one  period,  it 


gains  at  another  ;  and  thus  probably,  the  average  number  of 
inhabitants  on  the  furface  of  the  globe  continues  at  all  times 
nearly  the  fame.  _  By'  this  medium,  the  world  is  neither  over- 
ftocked  with  inhabitants  nor  kept  too  thin,  but  life  and  death 
keep  a  tolerably  equal  pace.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  are  but  as  the  duft  of  the  balance  ;  yet 
inftead  of  being  diminifhed,  we  are  affured  by  other  writers, 
that  within  thefe  30  years  they  are  greatly  increafed. 

The  defire  of  felf-prelervation,  and  of  protrafting  the  fhort 
fpan  of  life,  is  fo  intimately  interwoven  with  our  conftitution, 
that  it  is  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  firft  principles  of  our  nature, 
and,  in  fpite  even  of  pain  and  mifery,  ieldom  quits  us  to  the 
laft  moments  of  our  exiftence.  It  teems,  therefore,  to  be  no 
lefs  our  duty  than  our  intereft,  to  examine  minutely  into  the 
various  means  that  have  been  confidered  as  conducive  to  health 
and  long  life;  and,  if  poflible,  to  diftinguifh  fuch  circumftanees 
as  are  effential  to  that  great  end  from  thofie  which  are  merely 
accidental.  But  here  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  an  ac¬ 
curate  hiftory  of  the  lives  of  all  the  remarkable  perfons  in  the 
above  table,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  diet,  regimen,  and  the 
ufe  of  the  non-naturals,  has  not  been  faithfully  handed  down  to 
us;  without  which  it  is  impoflible  to  draw  the  neceftary  infer¬ 
ences.  Is  it  not  then  a  matter  of  aftorufhmerit.  that  hiftorians 
and  philofophers  have  hitherto  paid  fo  little  attention  to  longe¬ 
vity  ?  If  the  prefent  imperfect  lift  fhould  excite  others,  of  more 
leifure  and  better  abilities,  to  undertake  a  full  inveftigation  of 
fo  interefting  a  lubjefit,  the  inquiry  might  prove  not  only 
curious  but  highly  ufeful  to  mankind.  In  order  to  furnifh 
materials  for  a  future  hiftory  oflongevity,  the  bills  of  mortality 
throughout  the  kingdom  ought  firft  to  be  reviled,  and  put  on  a 
better  footing-,  agreeable  to  the  fcheme  of  which  Manchefter 
and  Chefter  have  already  given  a  fpecimen  highly  worthy  of 
imitation.  The  plan,  however,  might  be  further  improved  with 
very  little  trouble,  by  adding  a  particular  account  of  the  diet 
and  regimen  of  every  perfon  who  dies  at  80  y'ears  of  age  or  up¬ 
wards  ;  and  mentioning  whether  his  parents  were  healthy, 
long-lived  people,  &c.  An  accurate  regifter,  thus  eftablifhed 
throughout  the  ftritifh  dominions,  would  be  produftive  of 
many  important  advantages  to  fociety,  not  only  in  a  medical 
and  philofophical,  but  alio  in  apolitical  and  moral  view. 

All  the  circumftanees  that  are  moft  efientially  neceftary 
to  life,  may  be  comprifed  under  the  fix  following  heads:  1. 
Air  and  climate;  2.  Meat  and  drink;  3  Motion  and  reft; 
4.  The  lecretions  and  excretions;  5.  Sleep  and  watching y 
6.  Aftettions  of  the  mind.  Thefe,  though  all  perfectly  natural 
to  the  conftitution,  have  by  writers  been  llyled  the  non¬ 
naturals,  by  a  ltrange  perverfion  of  language ;  and-  have  been 
all  copioufly  handled  under  that  improper  term.  However,,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  offer  a  few  fhort  obfervations  on  each,  as. 
they  are  fo  immediately  connected  with  the  prefent  fubjeCt. 

1.  Air,  &c.  It  has  long  been  known  that  frefh  air  is 
more  immediately  neceftary  to  life  than  food ;  for  a  man 
may  live  two  or  three  days  without  the  latter,  but  not 
many'  minutes  without  the  former.  The  vivifying  principle 


ed  his  fervices  in  the  American  war  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  who,  though  he  declined  to  employ  the  old  man  in  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  war,  treated  him  with  great  kindnefs,  allowed  him  a  liberal  weekly  penfion  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  lent  him  home 
in  a  fhip  charged  with  di (patches  to  government. — The  ferjeant,  “  as  his  memory,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  his  biographer, 
is  impaired,  does  not  pretend  to  make  an  exaff  enumeration  of  all  his  offspring:  but  he  knows  of  1  fons  now  living,.  14  of  whom 
are  in  the  army  and  navy,  befides  daughters ;  the  eldeft  of  whom  by  his  prefent  wife  is  a  mantuamaker  in  Newcaftle. — His  eldeft 
fon  is  now  83  years  old,  and  the  youngeft  only  nine.  Nor,  in  all  probability,  would  this  lad  clofe  the  rear  of  his  immediate 
progeny,  if  his  prefent  wife,  the  boy’s  mother,  had  not  attained  to  the  49th  year  of  her  age.” — In  his  prime,  he  did  not  exceed 
five  feet  and  feven  inches.  He  is  now  inclined  through  age  to  five  feet  five  inches.  He  has  an  interefting  phyfiognomy  ex- 
preftive  of  fincerity,  fenfibility,  and  manly  courage.  His  biographer  very  properly  fubmits  it  to  the  confideration  oi  the  Poly¬ 
graphic  Society,  whether  they  might  not  do  a  thing  worthy  of  themfelves  and  their  ingenious  art,  if  they  fhould  multiply  likeneftes 
of  this  living  antiquity,  and  circulate  them  at  an  eafy  rate  throughout  Britain  and  Europe,  They  would  thus  gratify^  a  very  ge¬ 
neral  curiofity;  a  curiofity  not  confined  to  the  prefent  age. 
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contained  in  the  atmofphere,  fo  eflential  to  the  fupport  of  (lame, 
as  well  as  animal  life,  concerning  which  authors  have  propofed 
fo  many  conje£tures,  appears  now  to  be  nothing  clfe  but  that 
pure  dephlogifticated  fluid  lately  difeovered  by  that  ingenious 
philofopher  Dr.  Priettley.  The  common  atmofphere  may  well 
be  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs  healthy  in  proportion  as  it 
abounds  with  this  animating  principle.  As  this,  exhales  in 
copious  ftreams  from  the  green  leaves  of  all  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  even  from  thofe  of  the  molt  poifonous  kind,  may  we  not, 
in  fome  meafure,  account  why  inltances  of  longevity  are  fo 
much  more  frequent  in  the  country  than  in  large  cities  ;  where 
the  air,  inltead  of  partaking  fo  largely  of  this  lalutary  im¬ 
pregnation,  is  daily  contaminated  with  noxious  animal  effluvia 
and  phlogifton  ? 

With  refpeit  to  climate,  variolts  obfervations  confpire  to 
prove,  that  thofe  regions  which  lie  within  the  temperate  zones 
are  bell  calculated  to  promote  long  life.  Hence,  perhaps,  may 
be  explained,  why  Italy  has  produced  fo  many  long  livers,  and 
why  illands  in  general  are  more  lalutary  than  continents  ;  of 
which  Bermudas  and  fome  others  afford  examples.  And  it  is 
a  plealing  circumllance  that  our  own  ifland  appears  from  the 
above  table  (notwithltanding  the  fudden  viciffitudes  to  which 
it  is  liable)  to  contain  far  more  inltances  of  longevity  than 
could  well  be  imagined.  The  ingenious  Mr.  WhiteHurlt  -ai- 
fures  us,  from  certain  faffs,  that  Englifhmen  are  in  general 
longer  lived  than  North  Americans ;  and  that  a  Britifli  con- 
flitution  will  lafl  longer,  even  in  that  climate,  than  a  native 
one.  But  it  mult  be  allowed  in  general,  that  the  human  con- 
ftitution  is  adapted  to  the  peculiar  Hate  and  temperature  of 
each  refpeftive  climate,  fo  that  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe 
can  be  pronounced  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  its  inhabitants. 
Yet.  in  order  to  promote  a  friendly  intercourfe  between  the 
inoft  remote  regions,  the  Author  of  nature  has  wifely  enabled 
the  inhabitants  to  endure  great  and  furprifing  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  with  impunity. 

2.  Foods  and  drink.  Though  foods  and  drink  of  the  moll 
fimple  kinds  are  allowed  to  be  the  belt  calculated  for  fupporting 
the  body  in  health,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  variety 
may  be  fafely  indulged  occasionally,  provided  men  would  re¬ 
train  their  appetites  within  the  bounds  of  temperance  ;  for 
bountiful  Nature  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  poured  forth  fuch 
a  rich  profufion  of  provifions,  merely  to  tantalize  the  human 
fpecies,  without  attributing  to  her  the  part  of  a  cruel  llep-dame, 
inllead  of  that  of  the  kind  and  indulgent  parent.  Befides,  we 
find,  that  by  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  digellive  organs,  a 
variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  fuhllances,  of  very  dilcordant 
principles,  are  happily  affimilated  into  one  bland  homogeneous 
chyle ;  therefore  it  l'eems  natural  to  diftrult  thofe  cynical 
writers,  who  would  rigidly  confine  mankind  to  one  fimple 
difh,  and  their  drink  to  the  mere  water  of  the  brook.  Nature, 
it  is  true,  has  pointed  out  that  mild  infipid  fluid  as  the  univer- 
fal  diluent,  and  therefore  moll  admirably  adapted  for  our 
daily  beverage.  But  experience  has  equally  proved,  that  vinous 
and  fpirituous  liquors,  on  certain  occalions,  are  no  lefs  falutary 
and  beneficial,  whether  it  be  to  fupport  llrength  againll  fick- 
nefs  or  bodily  fatigue,  or  to  exhilarate  the  mind  under  the 
preffure  of  heavy  misfortunes.  But, alas!  what  Nature  meant 
for  innocent  and  ufeful  cordials,  to  be  ufed  only  occafionally, 
and  according  to  the  direction  of  reafon,  cultom  and  caprice 
have,  by  degrees,  rendered  habitual  to  the  human  frame,  and 
liable  to  the  mod  enormous  and  deftruftive  abufes.  Hence  it 
may  be  juftly  doubted,  whether  gluttony  and  intemperance 
have  not  depopulated  the  world  more  than  even  the  fword, 
peftilence,  and  famine.  True,  therefore,  is  the  old  maxim, 
“  Modus  utendi  ex  Tcneno  fac'd  medicamenium,  ex  medicaments 
rvenemon."  ' 
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3 .  and  4.  Motion  and  reft,  Jleep  and  watching.  It  is  allowed 
on  all  hands,  that  alternate  motion  and  red,  and  fleep  and 
watching,  are  neceflarv  conditions  to  health  and  longevity; 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  adapted  to  age,  temperament,  con- 
ftitution,  temperature  of  the  climate,  &c. ;  but  the  errors 
which  mankind  daily  commit  in  thefe  refpeffs  become  a  fruit¬ 
ful  fource  of  difeafes.  While  fome  are  bloated  and  relaxed 
with  eafe  and  indolence,  others  'are  emaciated,  and  become 
rigid  through  hard  labour,  watching,  and  fatigue. 

5.  Secretions  and  excretions.  Where  the  animal  funflions 
are  duly  performed,  the  fecretions  go  on  regularly;  and  the 
different  evacuations  fo  exaftly  correfpond  to  the  quantity  of 
aliment  taken  in,  in  a  given  time,  that  the  body  is  found  to 
return  daily  to  nearly  the  fame  weight.  If  any  particular 
evacuation  happen  to  be  preternaturally  diminilhed,  fome  other 
evacuation  is  proportionally  augmented,  and  the  equilibrium 
is  commonly  preferved  ;  but  continued  irregularities,,  in  thefe 
important  functions,  cannot  but  terminate  in  difeafe. 

6.  Affections  of  the  mind.  The  due  regulation  of  the  paf- 
fions,  perhaps,  contributes  more  to  health  and  longevity  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  non-naturals.  The  animating  paf- 
fi one,  fuch  as  joy,  hope,  love,  &c.  when  kept  within  proper 
bounds,  gently  excite  the  nervous  influence,  promote  an  equable 
circulation,  and  are  highly  conducive  to  health ;  while  the  de¬ 
prefling  aff’eftions,  fuch  as  fear,  grief,  and  defpair,  produce 
the  contrary  eftedl,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  moft  for¬ 
midable  difeafes. 

From  the  light  which  hi  (lory  affords  us,  as  well  as  from 
fome  inftances  in  the  above  table,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
believe,  that  longevity  is  in  a  great  meafure  hereditary ;  and 
that  healthy  long-lived  parents  would  commonly  tranfmit  the 
fame  to  their  children,  were  it  not  for  the  frequent  errors  in  the 
non -naturals,  which  fo  evidently  tend  to  the  abbreviation  of 
human  life. 

Where  is  it,  but  from  thefe  caufes,  and  the  unnatural  modes 
of  living,  that,  of  all  the  children  which  are  born  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  cities  of  Europe,  nearly  one  half-die  in  early  infancy?  To 
what  elfe  can  we  attribute  this  extraordinary  mortality  ?  Such 
an  amazing  proportion'of  premature  deaths  is  a  circumllance 
unheard  of  among  lavage  nations,  or  among  the  young  of 
other  animals!  In  the  eariielt  ages,  we  are  informed,  that 
human  life  was  protradled  to  a  very  extraordinary  length; 
yet  how  few  perfons,  in  thcle  latter  times,  arrive  at  that  period 
which  nature  feems  to  have  defigned  !  Man  is  by  nature  a 
field-animal,  and  feems  deftined  to  rife  with  the  lun,-  and  to 
fpend  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  open  air,  to  inure  his 
body  to  rebuff  exercifes  and  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and 
to  make  a  plain  homely  repall  only  when  hunger  dictates. 
But  art  has  ltudioufly  defeated  the  kind  intentions  of  nature ; 
and,  by  enflaving  him  to  all  the  blandifliments  of  fenfe,  has 
left  him,  alas  !  an  ealy  viftina  to  folly  and  caprice.  To  enu¬ 
merate  the  various  abufes  which  take  place  from  the  earliell 
infancy,  and  which  are  continued  through  the  fucceeding  (lages 
of  modilh  lite,  would  carry  us  lar  beyond  our  prefent  intention. 
Suffice  it  to-obferve,  that  they  prevail  more  particularly  among 
people  who  are  the  moll  highly  polilhed  and  refined.  To 
compare  their  artificial  mode  of  life  with  that  of  nature,  or 
even  with  the  long-livers  in  the  lilt,  would  probably  aff'offl  a 
very  linking  contrail ;  and  at  the  fame  time  l’upply  an  addi¬ 
tional  reafon  why,  in  the  very  large  cities,  inllances  of  longe¬ 
vity  are  fo  very  rare. 

LONGFORD,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Lein  Iter,  bounded  by  the  county  of  Leitrim  and  Cavan  on  the 
north,  Meath  on  the  ealt  and  louth,  and  Rofcommon  on  the 
welt.  It  contains  134,700  Irilh  plantation  acres,  24  parilhes, 
6  baronies,  and  4  boroughs;  and  returns  10  members  to  par- 
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Lament.  It  is  fmall,  and  much  encumbered  with  bog,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  tolerably  good  loil ;  and  is  about  25  miles  long 
and  15  broad. 

Longford,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  river  Crom- 
]m,  in  the  county  of  Longtord  and  province  of  Leinfter,  64 
miles  from  Dublin  ;  which  river  falls  a  few  miles  below  this 
place  into  the  Shannon.  It  is  a  borough,  poll,  market,  and 
fair  town  ;  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament;  pa¬ 
tron,  Lord  Longford.  It  gave  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of 
Aungier;  of  vf count,  to  the  family  of  Micklethwaite  ;  and 
now  gives  that  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Packenham.  Within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town  is  a  charter- febool  for  above 
40  children.  This  place  has  a  barrack  for  a  troop  of  horfe. 
It  is  large  and  well  built ;  and  in  a  very  early  age  an  abbey 
was  founded  here,  of  which  St.  Idus,  one  of  St.  Patrick’s 
difeiples,  was  abbot.  In  the  year  1400,  a  fine  monaftery  was 
founded  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  Dominican 
friars,  by  O'Ferral  prince  of  Annaly.  This  monaftery  being 
flefiroyed  by  fire,  Pope  Martin  V.  by  a  bull  in  the  year  1429, 
granted  an  indulgence  to  all  who  fhould  contribute  to  the  re¬ 
building  of  it.  In  1433,  Pope  Eugene  IV.  granted  a  bull  to 
the  fame  purpofe ;  and  in  1438  he  granted  another  to  the  like 
elTeift.  The  church  -of  this  friary,  now  the  parilh-church,  is 
in  the  diocefe  of  Ardagh,  The  fairs  are  four  in  the  year. 

LONG-island,  is  an  illand  of  North  America,  belonging 
to  the  ftate  of  New- York,  which  is  feparated  from  the  conti¬ 
nent  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  extends  from  the  city  of  New- 
York  eaft  140  miles,  terminating  with  Montauk  point ;  and 
is  not  more  than  10  miles  in  breadth  on  a  medium.  It  is 
divided  into  three  counties,  King’s,  Queen’s,  and  Suffolk. 
The  fouth  fide  of  the  illand  is  flat  land,  of  a  light  handy  foil, 
bordered  on  the  fea-coafi:  with  large  trails  of  fait  meadow,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  welt  point  of  the  ifland  to  Southampton. 
This  foil,  Rowever,  is  well  calculated  for  railing  grain,  elpe- 
cially  Indian  corn.  The  north  fide  of  the  illand  is  hilly,  and 
of  a  tlrong  foil,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain,  hay,  and 
fruit.  A  ridge  of  hills  extends  from  Jamaica  to  South-hold. 
Large  herds  of  cattle  feed  upon  Hampltead  plain  and  on  the 
fait  marlhes  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  illand.  Hampltead 
plain  in  Queen’s  county  is  a  curiofily.  It  is  16  miles  in 
length,  eail  and  weft,  and  7  or  8  miles  wide.  The  foil  is 
black,  and  to  appearance  rich,  and  yet  it  was  never  known  to 
have  any  natural  growth,  but  a  kind  of  wild  grafs  and -a  few 
ftirubs.  It  is  frequented  by  vaft  numbers  of  plover.  Rye 
grows  tolerably  well  on  home  parts  of  the  plain.  The  moft  of 
it  lies  common  for  cattle,  horfes,  and  theep.  As  there  is 
nothing  to  impede  the  profpeit  in  the  whole  length  of  this 
plain,  it  has  a  curious  but  tirel'ome  effeCt  upon  the  eye, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  ocean.  The  ifland  contains  30,863 
inhabitants. 

LONGIMETRY,  the  art  of  meafuring  lengths,  both  ac- 
cellible  and  inacceflible.  See  Geometry  and  Trigono¬ 
metry. 

LONGING,  is  a-preternatural  appetite  in  pregnant  women, 
and  in  fome  tick  perfons  when  about  to  recover.  It  is  called 
pica  from  the  bird  of  that  name,  which  is  laid  to  be  fubjeht  to 
the  fame  diforder.  The  diforder  confifts  of  both  a  defire  of 
unufual  things  to  eat  and  drink,  and  in  being  foon  tired  of  one 
anu  wanting  another.  It  is  called  1  nalacia,  from  /xaXxfcflr, 
“  weakneis.”  In  pregnant  women  it  is  lomewhat  relieved 
by  bleeding,  and  in  about  the  fourth  month  of  their  preg¬ 
nancy  it  leaves  them.  Chlorotic  girls,  and  men  who  labour 
under  fuppreffed  hemorrhoids,  are  very  fubjeCt  to  this  com¬ 
plaint,  and  are  relieved  by  promoting  the  refpeCtive  evacua¬ 
tions.  In  general,  whether  this  diforder  lb  obferved  in'pregnant 
women,  m  perfons  recovering  from  an  acute  fever,  or  in  thofe 
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who  labour  under  obftruCtions  of  the  natural  evacuations,  this 
craving  of  the  appetite  fhould  be  indulged. 

LONGINICO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  Morea, 
anciently  called  Olympia ,  famous  for  being  the  place  where  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated,  and  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  about  a'mile  diftant.  It  is  now  but  a  fmall  place, 
feated  on  the  river  Alpheus,  io  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  50 
fouth  of  Lepanto.  E.  long.  22.  o.  N.  lat.  37.  30. 

LONGINUS  (Dionysius),  a  celebrated  Greek  critic  of  the 
third  century,  was  probably  an  Athenian.  His  father’s  name 
is  unknown,  but  by  his  mother  he  was  allied  to  the  celebrated 
Plutarch.  His  youth  was  fpent  in  travelling  with  his  parents, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  increafe  his  knowledge,  and 
improve  his  mind.  After  his  travels,  he  fixed  his  reftdence  at 
Athens,  and  with  the  greateft  alliduity  applied  to  ftudy.  Here 
he  publithed  his  Treadle, on  the  Sublime;  which  railed  his  re¬ 
putation  to  fuch  a  height,  and  gave  the  Athenians  fuch  an 
opinion  of  his  judgment  and  tafte,  that  they  made  him  fove- 
reign  judge  of  all  authors,  and  every  thing  was  received  and 
rejecled  by  the  public  according  to  his  decilions.  He  feems  to 
have  ftaid  at  Athens  a  long  time;  here  he  taught  the  academic 
philofophy,  and  among  others  had  the  famous  Porphyry  for 
his  pupil.  But  it  was  at  length  his  fortune  to  be  drawn  from 
Athens,  and  to  mix  in  more  aftive  feenes ;  to  train  up  young 
princes  to  virtue  and  glory;  to  guide  the  bufy  paffions  of  the 
great  to  noble  objeCts  ;  to  ftruggle  for,  and  at  laft  to  die,  in 
the  caufe  of  liberty.  Zenobia,  queen  of  the  Eaft,  prevailed  on 
him  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  Tons;  and  he  foon 
gained  an  uncommon  fhare  in  her  efteem :  the  fpent  the  vacant 
hours  of  her  life  in  his  converfation,~and  modelled  her  fenti- 
ments  and  conduCt  by  his  inttruftions.  That  princefs  was  at- 
war  with  Aurelian  ;  and,  being  defeated  by  him  near  Antioch, 
was  compelled  to  Ihut  herfelf  up  in  Palmyra,  her  capital  city. 
The  emperor  wrote  her  a  letter,  in  which  he  ordered  her  to- 
furrender ;  to  which  the  returned  an  anfwer,  drawn  up  by 
Longinus,  which  filled  him  with  refentment.  The  emperor 
laid  fiege  to  the  city;  and  the  Palmyrians  were  at  length  ob¬ 
liged  to  open  their  gates  and  receive  the  conqueror.  The 
Queen  and  Longinus  endeavoured  to  fly  into  Perfia  ;  but  were 
unhappily  overtaken  and  made  priloners  when  they  were  on  the 
point  of  crolfing  the  Euphrates.  The  Queen,  intimidated, 
weakly  laid  the  blame  of  vindicating  the  liberty  of  her  countiy 
on  its  true  author;  and  the  brave  Longinus,  to  the  difgrace  of 
the  conqueror,  was  carried  away  to  immediate  execution.  The 
writings  of  Longinus  were  numerous,  fome  on  philofophical, 
but  the  greater  part  on  critical  fubjeCts.  Dr.  Pearce  has  col¬ 
lected  the  titles  of  27  treatifes,  none  of  which,  excepting  that 
on  the  Sublime,  have  efcaped  the  depredations  of  time  and 
barbarians.  On  this  imperfect  piece  the  great  fame  of  Lon-- 
ginus  is  raifed,  who,  as  Pope  expreftes  it— is  himfelf  the 
great  fublime  he  draws.”  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
by  Tollius,  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1603,  cum  noth  variorum. 
It  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Mr.  Smith. 

LONGISSIMUS  ncKsi.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Mufcles. 

LONGITUDE,  in  geography  and  navigation,  is  the  diflance 
of  any  place  from  another  eaftward  or  weftward,  counted  in 
degrees  upon  the  equator  .  but  when  the  diftance  is  reckoned  by 
leagues  or  miles  and  not  in  degrees,  or  in  degrees  on  the  meri¬ 
dian,  and  not  of  the  parallel  of' latitude,  in  which  cafe  it  in¬ 
cludes  both  latitude  and  longitude,  it  is  called  departure. 

To  find  the  longitude  at  tea,  is  a  problem  to  which  the  at¬ 
tention  of  navigators  and  mathematicians  has  been  drawn  ever 
fince  navigation  began  to  be  improved. — Lhe  importance  of 
this  problem  foon  became  fo  well  known,  that,  in  1  798,  Philip 
III.  of  Spain  offered  a  reward  of  1000  crowns  for  the  folu*> 
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tron  ;  and  his  cxample'was  foon  followed  by  the  States  General, 
who  offered  10,000  florins.  In  1714  an  aft  was  puffed  in  the 
Britifh  parliament,  impowering  certain  commilfioners  to  make 
out  a  bill  fora  fum  not  exceeding  2000I.  for  defraying  the  ne- 
celfary  expences  of  experiments  for  afcertaini'ng  this  point; 
and  likewife  granting  a  reward  to  the  perfon  who  made  any 
progrefs  in  the  folution,  proportionable  to  the  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy  with  which  the  folution  was  performed:  io,oool.  was 
granted  if  the  longitude  ftiould  be  determined  to  one  degree  of 
a  great  circle,  or  60  geographical  miles  ;  1 5,000  if  to  two  thirds 
of  that  diftance  ;  and  20,000  if  to  half  the  ditlance. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  proffered  rewards,  innumerable  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  diicover  this  important  fecret.  The  firft 
was  that  of  John  Morin  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Paris, 
who  propofed  it  to  Cardinal  Richelieu;  and  though  it  was 
judged  inluflicient  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  lunar 
tables,  a  penfion  of  2000  livres  fur  annum  was  procured  for 
him  in  1645  by  Cardinal  Mazarine.  Gemma  Frifius  had  in¬ 
deed,  in  1530,  projected  a  method  of  finding  the  longitude  by 
means  of  watches,  which  at  that  time  were  newly  invented  : 
but  the  ftrufture  of  thefe  machines  was  then  by  far  too  imper¬ 
fect  to  admit  of  any  attempt  j  nor  even  in  1631,  when  Metius 
made  an  attempt  to  this  purpofe,  were  they  advanced  in  any 
conflderable  degree.  About  the  year  1664,  Dr.  Hooke  and 
Mr.  Huygens  made  a  very  great  improvement  in  watchmaking, 
by  the  application  of  the  pendulum  fpring.  Dr.  Hooke  hav¬ 
ing  quarrelled  with  the  miniftry,  no  experiment  was  made  with 
any  of  his  machines  ;  bdt  many  were  made  with  thofe  of  Mr. 
Huygens.  One  experiment,  particularly,  made  by  Major 
Holmes,  in  a  voyage  from  the  Coalt  ot  Guinea  in  1665,  an- 
fivercd  fo  well,  that  Mr.  Huygens  was  encouraged  to  improve 
the  .ftrufture  of  his  watches ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  heat  and  cold  produced  fuch  alterations  in  the  rate  of 
going  of  the  watch,  that,  unlefs  this  could  be  remedied,  the 
watches  could  be  of  little  ufe  in  determining  the  longitude. 

In  1714  Henry  Sully,  an  Englifhrnan,  printed  a  Imall  traft 
at  Vienna  upon  the  fubjeft  of  watchmaking.  Having  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  Paris,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  improvement 
of  time-keepers  for  the  difeovery  of  the  longitude.  He  taught 
the  famous  Julian  de  Roy;  and  this  gentleman,  with  his  fon, 
and  Mr.  Bertboud,  are  the  only  perfons  who,  fince  the  days  of 
Sully,  have  turned  their  thoughts  this  way.  But  though  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  at  lea  with  fome  of  their  watches, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  able  to  accomplilh  any 
thing  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  main  point.  The  firft 
who  fucceeded  in  any  conflderable  degree  was  Mr.  John  Iiar- 
rifon ;  who,  in  1726,  produced  a  watch  which  went  fo  ex¬ 
actly,  that  for  ten  years  together  it  did  not  err  above  one  fe- 
cond  in  a  month.  In  1  7  56  it  was  tried  in  a  voyage  to  Lifbon 
and  back  again,  on  board  one  of  his  Majelty’s  fhips  ;  during 
which  it  correfted  an  error  of  a  degree  and  an  half  in  the 
computation  of.the  (hip's  reckoning.  In  confequence  of  this 
he  received  public  encouragement  to  go  on  ;  and  by  the  year 
1761  had  findhed  three  time-keepers,  each  of  them  more  ac¬ 
curate  than  the  former.  The  lalt  turned  out  fo  much  to  his 
fatisfaftion,  that  he  now’-  applied  to  the  commiflioners  of  lon¬ 
gitude  for  leave  to  make  an  experiment  with  his  wratch  in  a 
voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies,  Permilhon  being  granted,  his  fon 
Mi.  William  Harlifon  fet  out  in  his  M-ijefty’s  fhip  the  Dept¬ 
ford  for  Jamaica  in  the  month  of  November  1 7(1  < .  Phis  trial 
was  attended  with  all  imaginable  fuccefs_  The  longitude. 
of  the  ifiand,  as  determined  by  the  time-keeper,  differed 
from  that  found  by  altronomical  obfervations  only  one  mi¬ 
nute  and  a  quarter  of  the  equator  ;  the  longitudes  of  places 
feen  by  the  way  being  alfo  determined  vith  great  exaft- 
nefs.  On  the  (hip’s  return  to  England,  it  was  found  to  have 
cued  no  more  during  the  whole  voyage  than  1'  54!"  in  time, 


which  is  little  more  than  28  miles  in  diftance  ;  which  being 
within  the  limits  preferibed  by  the  aft,  the  inventor  claimed  the 
whole  20,oool.  offered  by  government.  Objeftions  to  this, 
however,  were  foon  darted.  Doubts  were  pretended  about  the 
real  longitude  of  Jamaica,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
time  had  been  found  both  there  and  at  Portfmouth.  It  was 
alleged  alfo,  that  although  the  time-keeper  happened  to  he  right 
at  Jamaica,  and  after  its  return  to  England,  this  was  by  no 
means  a  proof  that  it  had  always  been  lo  in  the  intermediate 
times  ;  in  confequence  of  which  allegations,  another  trial  was 
appointed  in  a  voyage  to  Batbadoes.  Precautions  were  now- 
taken  to  obviate  as  many  of  thefe  objeftions  as  poffible.  The 
commiflioners  lent  out  proper  ptrlons  to  make  aftronorr.ical 
obfervations  at  that  iiland  ;  which,  when  compared  with  others 
in  England,  would  afeertain  beyond  a  doubt  its  true  fituation. 
In  1764,  then,  Mr.  Harrifon  junior  let  fail  for  Barbadoes;  and 
the  relult  of  the  experiment  was,  that  the  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  betwixt  Portfmouth  and  Barbadoes  wasfhown  by  the  time¬ 
keeper  to  be  3(1.  35' q";  and  by  altronomical  obfervations  to 
be  3 h.  34'  20'';  the  error  being  now  only  43''  of  time,  or  10' 
45 ''of  longitude.  In  confequence  of  this  and  the  former  trials, 
Mr.  Harrifon  received  one  half  of  the  reward  .promifed,  upon 
making  a  difeovery  of  the  principles  upon  which  his  time 
keepers  were  conltrufted.  He  was  likewife  promifed  the  other 
half  of  the  reward  as  foon  as  time-keepers  fhould  be  conftrufted 
by  other  artiffs  which  fhould  anlwer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Mr.  Harrifon  himfelf.  At  this  time  he  delivered  up  all  his 
time-keepers,  the  laft  of  which  was  font  to  Greenwich  to  be 
tried  by  Mr.  Nevil  Mafkelyne  the  aftronomer-royal.  On  trial, 
however,  it  was  found  to  go  with  much  lefs  regularity  than  bad 
been  expefted  ;  but  Mr.  Harrifon  attributed  this  to  his  having 
made  lotne  experiments  with  it  which  he  had  not  time  to  finith 
when  he  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  watch.  Soqn  after  this 
an  agreement  was  made  by  the  commiHinners  with  Mr.  Kendal! 
to  conliruft  a  watch  upon  Mr.  Harrifon’s  principles ;  and  this 
upon  trial  was  found  to  anlwer. the  purpofe  even  better  than 
any  that  Harrifon  himfelf  had  conftrufted.  The  ..watch  was 
fent  out  with  Captain  Cook  in  1772  ;  and  during  all  the  time 
of  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  1772,  1773,  1774,  and  1775, 
never  erred  quite  14-^  foeonds  pec  day  :  in  confequence  of  which, 
the  honfe  of  commons,  in.  fy'4,  ordered  the  other  ic,oool  to 
be  paid  to  Mr.  Harrifon.  Still  greater  accuracy,  however,  has 
been  attained.  A  watch  was  lately  conftrufted  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
which  during  a  trial  of  13  months,  from  February  1779  to 
February  i*8o,  varied  no  more  than  6:69"  during  any  two  days  ; 
and  the  greatefi.  difference  between  its  rates  of  going  on  any  day' 
and  the  next  to  it  was  4.1 1.//  The  greateft  error  it  would  hat  e 
committed  therefore  in  the  longitude  during  any  fingle  day 
would  have  been  very  little  more  than  one  minute  of  longitude  ; 
and  thus  might  the  longitude  be  determined  with  as  great  ex- 
aftnefs  as  the  latitude  general  y  can.- — This  watch,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  tried  at  fea. 

Thus  the  method  of  conftrufting  time-keepers  for  difebvering 
the  longitude  feems  to  be-brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of  pei- 
feftion  as  can  well  be  expefted.  Still;  however,  as, thefe 
watches  are  fubjeft  to  accident,  and  mav  thus  alter  the  rate  of 
their  going  wi.  bout  any  poflibility  of  a  difeovery,  it  is  necefiary 
that  fome  other  method  fhould  be  fallen  upon,  in  order  to  cor- 
reft  from  time  to  time  thofe .  errors  which  may  arife  either 
from  the  natural  going  of  the  Watch,  or  from  any  accident 
which  may  happen  to  it.  Methods  of  this  kind  are  all  founded 
upon  celeftial  obfervations  of  fome  kind  or  other  ;  and  for -thefe 
methods,  or  e\en.  f.  r  an  improvement  in  time-keepers',  re¬ 
wards  are  fl.il!  held  nut  by  gover  mint.  After  the  difcoveries 
made  by  Mr.  Harrifon,  the  act  ■concerning  the  longitude  was 
repealed,  excepting  fo  much  of  it'  as  related  to  the*  conftruftinsr, 
printing,  publilhing,  &c.  of  nautical  almanacks  and  othc:  ufe- 
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fnl  tables.  It  was  enafted  alfo,  that  any  perfon  who  (hall  dif- 
cover  a  method  for  finding  the  longitude  by  means  of  a  time¬ 
keeper,  the  principles  of  which  have  not  hitherto  been  made 
public,  (hall  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  5000I.  if,  after  certain 
trials  made  by  the  commiffioners,  the  faid  method  {hall  enable 
a  {hip  to  keep  her  longitude  during  a  voyage  of  fix  months 
within  60  geographical  miles  or  a  degree  of  a  great  circlet  If 
the  {hip  keeps  her  longitude  within  40  geographical  miles 
for  that  time,  the  inventor  is  entitled  to-a  reward  of  7jcol.  and 
to  io,oool.  if  the  longitude  is  kept  within  half  a  degree.  If 
the  method  is  by  improved  aftronomjcal  tables,  the  author  is 
entitled  to  5000I.  when  they  fhow  the  diftance  of  the  moon 
from  the  fun-. and  ftars  within  15  feconds  of  a  degree,  answer¬ 
ing  to  about  7  minutes  of  longitude,  after  allowing  half  a 
degree  for  errors  of  obfervation,  and  under  certain  reftrictions, 
and  after  companion  with  aftronomical  obfervations  for  a  peiiod 
of  ;-8J  years,  during  which  the  lunar  irregularities  are  fuppofed 
to  be  completed.  The  fame  rewards  are  offered  to  the  perfon 
who  {hall  wi  h  the  'like  accuracy  difeover  any  other  method  of 
■finding  the  longitude. 

Thefe  methods  require  celeltial  obfervations;  and  any  'of 
the  phenomena.  Tuch  as  the  different  apparent  places  of  liars 
with  regard  to  the  moon,  the  beginning  and  ending  of  eclipfes, 
Sec.  will  anfwer  the  pnrpofe  :  only  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary 
that  fome  variation  fhould  be  perceptible  in  the  phenomenon 
in  the  fpace  of  two  minutes  ;  for  even  this  fhort  fpace  of  time 
vvid  produce  an  error  ot  30  milts  in  longitude.  The  moll 
proper  phenomena  therefore  for  determining  the  longitude  in 
this  manner  are  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites.  Tables  of 
their  motions  have  been  conftrufted,  and  carefully  corrected 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  mutual  attractions  of  thefe  bodies  are 
found  greatly  to  diiturb  the  regularity  of  their  motions.  The 
difficulty  here,  however,  is  to  obferve  thefe  eclipfes  at  fea  ; 
and  this  difficulty  has  been  found  fo  great,  that  no  perfon 
feerns  able  to  furmount  it.  The  difficulty  arifes  from  the  vio¬ 
lent  agitation  of  a  fhip  in  the  ocean,  for  which  no  adequate 
remedy  has  ever  yet  been  found,  nor  probably  will  ever  be 
found.  Mr.  Chriftopher  Irwn  indeed  invented  a  machine 
which  he  called  a  m  fine  cb.i/r,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  this  agitation;  but  on  trying  it  in  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes, 
it  was  found  to  be  totally  ufelefs. 

A  whimfical  method  of  finding  the  longitude  was  propofed 
by  Meffrs.  Whifton  and  Ditton  from  the  report^and  flafit  of 
great  guns.  The  motion  of  found  is  known  to  be  nearly 
equable,  from  whatever  body  it  proceeds  or  whatever  be  the 
medium.  Suppofing  therefore  a  mortar  to  be  fired  at  any 
place  the  longitude  of  which  is  known,  the  difference  between 
the  moment  that  the  fiafli  is  feen  and  the  report  heard  will 
give  the  diftance  between  the  two  places  ;  whence,  if  we  know 
the  latitudes  of  thefe  places,  their  longitudes  muft  alfo  be 
known.  If  the  exaft  time  of  the  explofion  be  known  at  the 
place  where  it  happens,  the  difference  of  time  at  the  place 
where  it  is  heard  will  likewife  give  the  difference  of  longitude. 
Lei  us  next  fuppofe  the  mortar  to  be  loaded  with  an  iron  {hell 
filled  with  combuftible  matter,  and  fired  perpendicularly  up¬ 
ward  into  the  air,  the  {hell  will  be  carried  to  the  height  of  a 
mile,  and  will  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  near  too;  whence, 
iuppofing  neither  the  fiafli  of  the  mortar  lhould  be  feen  nor 
the  report  heard,  If  ill  the  longitude  might  be  determined  by 
the  altitude  of  the  {hell  above  the  horizon. 

According  to  this  plan,  mortars  were  to  be  fired  at  certain 
times  and  at  proper  ftations  along  all  frequented  coafts  for  the 
direction  ot  mariners.  This  indeed  might  be  of  ufe,  and  in 
ftormy  weather  might  be  a  kind  of  improvement  in  light- 
houfes,  or  a  proper  addition  to  them  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
determination  of  longitudes,  is  evidently  ridiculous. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  practical  direftions  for 


finding  the  longitude  at  fea  by  proper  celeftial  bbfervartions  ; 
exclufive  of  thole  from  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  which,  for  reafons 
juft  mentioned,  cannot  be  praftifed  at  fea.  In  the  firft  place, 
however,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  point  out  fome  of  thofe  diffi¬ 
culties  which  {land  in  the  way,  and  which  render  even  this 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  precarious  and  uncertain. 
Thefe  lie  principally  in  the  reduftion  of  the  obfervations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  made  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  fimilar  obfer¬ 
vations  fuppoled  to  be  made  at  the  centre ;  which  is  the  only  place 
where  the  celeftial  bodies  appear  in  their  proper  fituation.  It  is 
alfo  very  difficult  to  make  proper  allowances  for  the  refraction  of 
the  atmofphere,  by  which  all  objefts  appear  higher  than  they 
really  are  ;  and  another  difficulty  arifes  from  their  parallaxes, 
which  makes  them,  particularly  the  moon,  appear  lower  than 
they  would  othervvife  do,  excepting  wheji  they  are  in  the  verv 
zenith.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  the  nearer  the  horizon 
any  celeftial  body  is,  the  greater  its  parallax  will  be  ;  and  as 
the  parallax  and  refraftion  aft  in  oppofite  ways  to  one  another, 
the  former  depreffing  and  the  latter  raifing  theobjeft,  it  is  plain, 
that  great  difficulties  muftarife  from  this  circumftance.  The  fun, 
for  inftance,  whofe  parallax  is  lefs  than  the  refraftion,  muft 
always  appear  higher  than  he  really  is  ;  but  the  moon, whofe  pa¬ 
rallax  is  greater  than  her  refraftion,  mult  always  appear  lower. 

To  render  obf.rvations  of  the  celeftial  bodies  more  eafy,  the 
commiffioners  of  longitude  have  caufed  an  Ephemeris  or  Nau¬ 
tical  Almanack  to  be  publiffied  annually,  containing  every  re- 
quitite  for  lolving  this  important  problem  which  can  be  put 
into  the  form  of  tables.  But  whatever  may  be  done  in  this 
way,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  make  the  necefiary  preparations 
concerning  the  dip  of  the  horizon,  the  refraction,  femidiame- 
ters,  parallax,  &c.  in  order  to  reduce  the  apparent  to  the  true 
altitudes  and  difiances ;  for  which  we  lhall  here  fubjoin  two 
general  rules. 

The  principal  obfervation  for  finding  the  longitude  at  fea  is 
that  of  the  moon  from  the  fun,  or  from  fome  remarkable  ftar 
near  the  zodiac.  To  do  this,  the  operator  muft  be  furnifhed 
with  a  watch  which  can  be  depended  upon  for  keeping  time 
within  a  minute  for  fix  hours  ;  and  with  a  good  Hadley's  qua¬ 
drant,  or,  which  is  preferable,  a  fextant :  and  this  lafb  inliru- 
ment  will  ftill  be  more  fit  for  the  purpofe  if  it  be  furnifhed 
with  a  ferew  for  moving  the  index  gradually ;  likewife  an  ad¬ 
ditional  dark  glafs,  but  not  fo  dark' as  the  common  kind,  for 
taking  off  the  glare  of  the  moon’s  light  in  obferving  her  dif¬ 
tance  lrom  a  liar.  A  Imall  telefcope,  which  may  magnify 
three  or  four  times,  is  alfo  necefiary  to  render  the  contaft°of  a 
ftar  with  the  moon’s  limb  more  difcernible.  A  magnifying 
glafs  of  A  or  2  inches  focus  will  likewife  aftift  the  operator  in 
reading  oft  his  obfervations  with  the  greater  facility. 

1.  To  make  the  olfer-vation.  Having  examined  and  adjufted 
his  inttrument  as  well  as  pofiible,  the  obferver  is  next  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  following  manner:  If  the  diftance  of  the  moon 
from  the  fun  is  to  be  oblerved,  turn  down  one  of  the  fereens  ; 
look  at  the  moon  direftly  through  the  tranfparent  part  of  the 
horizon-glals  ;  and  keeping  her  in  view,  gently  move  the  index 
till  the  fun’s  image  be  brought  into  the  filvered  part  of  that 
glafs.  Bring  the  neareft  limbs  of  both  objefts  into  contaft, 
and  let  the  quadrant  librate  a  little  on  the  lunar  ray;  by  which 
means  the  fun  will  appear  to  rife  and  fall  by  the  tide  of  the 
moon;  in  which  motion  the  neareft  limbs  muft  be  made  to 
touch  one  another  exaftly  by  moving  the  index.  1  he  obfer¬ 
vation  is  then  made  ;  arid  the  divifion  coinciding  with  that  on 
the  Vernier  lcale,  will  fhow  the  diftance  of  the  neareft  limbs  of 
the  objefts. 

When  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  a  ftar  is  to  be  obferved 
when  the  moon  is  very  bright,  turn  down  the  lighteft  lcreen, 
or  ufe  a  dark  glafs  lighter  than  the  fereens,  and  defigned  for 
this  particular  purpofe;  look  at  the  ftar  direftly  through  the 
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tranfparent  part  of  the  horizon-glafs;  and  keeping  it  there, 
move  the  index  till  the  moon’s  image  is  brought  into  the  fil- 
vered  part  of  the  fame  glafs.  Make  the  quadrant  librate  gently 
on  the  (tar’s  ray,  and  the  moon  will  appear  to  rife  and  fall  by  the 
ftar :  move  the  index  between  the  librations,  until  the  moon’s 
■enlightened  limb  is  exactly  touched  by  the  (tar,  aud  then  the 
obiervation  is  made.  In  thefe  operations,  the  plane  of  the 
quadrant  mult  always  pats  through  the  two  objedts,  the  diftance 
of  which  is  to  be  obferved  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  it  mult  be 
placed  in  various  pofitions  according  to  the  Situation  of  the 
objedts,  which  will  foon  be  rendered  eafy  by  pradtice. 

The  obfervation  being  made,  fomebody  at  the  very  inftant 
the  operator  calls  mult  obferve  by  the  watch  the  exadt  hour, 
minute,  and  quarter  minute,  if  there  be  no  fecond  hand,  in  order 
to  find  the  apparent  time  ;  and  at  the  fame  inftant,  or  as  quick 
as  poffible,  two  aififtants  mult  take  the  altitudes  of  thofe  ob- 
jedts  the  diltance  of  which  is  obferved  ;  after  which,  the  obfer- 
vations  neceffary  for  finding  the  longitude  are  completed. 

T  he  ephemeris  (hows  the  moon’s  diltance  from  the  fun,  and 
Iikewife  from  proper  ltars,  to  every  three  hours  of  apparent 
time  for  the' meridian  of  Greenwich  ;  and  that  the  greater 
Dumber  of  opportunities  of  obferving  this  luminary'  may  be 
given,  her  diltance  is  generally  fet  down  from  at  lealt  one  objedt 
on  each  fide  of  her.  Her  diltance  from  the  fun  is  let  down 
while  it  is  between  40  and  120  degrees;  fo  that,  byr  means  of 
a  (extant,  it  may  be  obferved  for  two  or  three  days  after  her  hi  ft 
and  before  her  lalt  quarter.  When  the  moon  is  between  40 
and  90  degrees  from  the  fun,  her  diltance  is  let  down  both 
from  the  lun  and  from  a  Itar  on  the  contrary  fide  ;  and,  lafily, 
when  the  diltance  is  above  120  degrees,  the  diltance  is  fet  down 
from  two  ltars,  one  on  each  fide  of  her.  The  diltance  of  the 
moon  from  objedts  on  the  eait  fide  of  her  is  found  in  the  ephe¬ 
meris  in  the  8th  and  gth  pages  of  the  month  ;  and  her  diltance 
from  objedts  on  the  welt  is  found  in  the  toth  and  x  ith  pages 
of  the  month. 

When  the  ephemeris  is  ufed,  the  diltance  of  the  moon  mult 
only  be  obferved  from  thole  ltars  the  diltance  of  which  is  let 
down  there  ;  and  thele  afford  a  ready  means  of  knowing  the 
Itar  from  which  her  diltance  ought  to  be  obferved.  The  ob- 
ferver  has  then  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  fet  his  index  to 
the  diltance  roughly  computed  at  the  apparent  time,  eftimated 
nearly  for  the  meridian  at  Greenwich  ;  after  which  he  is  to  look 
to  the  ealt  or  weft  of  the  moon,  according  as  the  diltance  of 
the  ftar  is  found  in  the  8th  or  gth,  or  in  the  loth  or  11th, 
pages  of  the  month  ;  and  having  found  the  moon  upon  the 
horizon-glafs,  the  Itar  will  eafily  be  found  by  fweeping  with 
the  quadrant  to  the  right  or  left,  provided  the  air  be  clear,  and 
the  Itar  be  in  the  line  of  the  moon’s  (horteft  axis  produced.  The 
time  at  Greenwich  is  eftimated  by  turning  into  time  the  fup- 
pofed  longitude  from  that  place,  and  adding  it  to  the  apparent 
time  at  the  fhip,  or  fubtraiting  it  from  it  as  occalion  requires. 
The  diltance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun,  or  a  ftar,  is  roughly 
•found  at  this  time,  by  faying,  As  182  minutes  (the  number 
contained  in  three  hours)  is  to  the  difference  in  minutes  be¬ 
tween  this  nearly'  eftim  ted  time  and  the  next  preceding  time 
fet  down  in  the  ephemeris  ;  fo  is  the  difference  in  minutes 
between  the  diftances  in  the  ephemeris  for  the  next  preceding 
and  next  following  times,  to  a  number  of  minutes ;  which 
being  added  to  the  next  preceding  diftance,  or  fubtrafted  from 
it,  according  as  it  is  increafing  or  decrenfing,  will  give  the 
diftance  nearly  at  the  time  tre  obiervation  is  to  be  made,  and 
to  which  the  index  mult  be  fet. 

An  ealier  method  of  finding  the  angular  diftance  is  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  objedts  nearly  into  contadt  in  the  common  way,  and 
then  fixing  the  index  tight  to  a  certain  degree  and  minute  ; 
waiting  until  the  objedts  are  nearly  in  contadt,  giving  notice 
to  the  ailiftants  to  get  ready  with  the  altitudes,  and  when  the 
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objedts  are  exadtly  in  contadt  to  call  for  the  altitudes  and  the 
exadt  time  by  the  watch.  The  obferver  may  then  prepare  for 
taking  another  diftance,  by  letting  his  index  three  or  lour  mi¬ 
nutes  backwards  or  forwards,  as  the  objedts  happen  to  be  re¬ 
ceding  from  or  approaching  to  each  other;  thus  proceeding  to 
take  the  diftance,  altitudes,  and  time,  byr  the  watch,  as  before. 
Thus  the  obferver  may  take  as  many  diftances  as  he  thinks 
proper  ;  but  four  at  the  diftance  of  three  minutes,  or  three  at 
the  diftance  of  four  minutes,  will  at  all  times  be  fufficient. 
Thus  not  only'  the  eye  of  the  obferver  will  be  lefs  fatigued,  but 
he  will  Iikewife  be  enabled  to  manage  his  inftrument  with  much 
greater  facility  in  every  direction,  a  vertical  one  only'  excepted. 
If  in  taking  the  diftances  the  middle  one  can  be  taken  at  any 
even  divifion  on  the  arch,  fuch  as  a  degree,  or  a  degree  and  20 
or  40  minutes,  that  diftance  will  be  independent  of  the  No¬ 
nius  divifion,  and  confequently  free  of  thofe  errors  which  fre¬ 
quently  arife  from  the  inequality  of  that  divifion  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  graduated  arch.  The  obfervation  ought  always 
to  be  made  about  two  hours  before  or  after  noon  ;  and  the  true 
time  may  be  found  by  the  altitude  of  the  fun  taken  at  the  pre- 
cife  time  of  the  dillance.  Jf  three  diftances  are  taken,  then 
find  the  time  by  the  altitude  correfponding  with  the  middle 
diftance;  and  thus  the  obfervation  will  be  fecured  from  any 
error  arifing  from  the  irregularity  of  the  going  of  the  watch. 
As  the  time,  however,  found  by  the  altitude  of  a  ftar  cannot 
be  depended  upon,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  horizon 
in  the  night,  the  belt  way'  of  determining  the  time  for  a  night 
obfervation  will  be  by  two  altitudes  of  the  fun  ;  one  taken  on 
the  preceding  afternoon,  before  he  is  within  fix  degrees  of  the 
horizon  ;  and  the  other  on  the  next  morning,  when  he  is  more 
than  iix  degrees  high.  It  mult  be  obferved,  however,  that  in 
order  to  follow  thefe  directions,  it  is  necelfary  that  the  atmo- 
fphere  (hould  be  pretty  free  from  clouds,  otherwife  the  obferver 
mult  take  the  obfervations  at  fuch  times  as  he  can  belt  obtain  them. 

2.  To  reduce  the  obferved  diftance  of  the  fun  or  a  flar  from 
the  moon  to  the  true  diftance.  1.  Turn  the  longitude  into 
time,  and  add  it  to  the  time  at  the  (hip  if  the  longitude  be  weft, 
but  fubtraCt  it'  if  it  be  e3lt,  which  will  give  the  fuppofed 
time  at  Greenwich  ;  and  this  we  may  call  reduced  time. 

2.  Find  the  neared  noon  or  midnight  both  before  and  after  the’ 
reduced  time  in  the  feventh  page  of  the  month  in  the  ephemeris. 

3.  Take  out  the  moon's  femidiameter and  horizontal  parallaxes 
correfponding  to  thele  noons  and  midnights,  and  find  their 
differences.  1  hen  lay,  As  12  hours  is  to  the  moon’s  femidia¬ 
meter  in  12  hours,  fo  is  the  reduced  time  to  a  number  of  fe- 
conds :  which,  either  added  to  orl’ubtraCled  from  the  moon’s 
femidiameter  at  the  noon  or  midnight  juft  mentioned,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  increafing  or  decreafing,  will  give  her  apparent 
femidiameter;  to  which  add  the  correiftion  from  Table  VIII. 
of  the  ephemeris,  and  the  lum  will  be  her  true  femidiameter 
at  the  reduced  time.  And  as  12  hours  is  to  the  difference  of 
the  moon's  horizontal  parallax  in  12  hours,  fo  is  the  reduced 
time  to  a  fourth  number  ;  which,  being  added  to  or  fubtraCted 
from  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax  at  the  noon  or  midnight 
before  the  reduced  time,  according  as  it  is  increafing  or  de¬ 
creafing,  the  lum  or  difference  will  be  the  moon's  horizontal 
parallax  at  the  reduced  time.  4.  If  the  reduced  time  he  nearly' 
any  even  part  of  12  hours,  viz.  ^tb,  jth,  Ac.  thefe  parts  of 
the  difference  may  be  taken,  and  either  added  or  tubtra&cd 
according  to  the  directions  already  given,  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  working  by  the  rule  of  proportion.  $.  To  the  ob¬ 
ferved  altitude  of  the  fun’s  lower  limb  add  the  difference  betwixt 
his  femidiameter  and  dip  ;  ani  that  lum  will  be  his  apparent 
altitude.  6.  From  the  fun’s  refraClion  take  his  parallax  in 
altitude,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  correCVton  of  the  fun's 
altitude.  7.  From  the  ftar’s  obferved  altitude  take  the  dip  of 
the  horizon,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  apparent  altitude. 
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3.  The  refra&ioa  of  a  ftar  will  be  the  correftlon  of  its  altitude. 
9.  Take  the  difference  between  the  moon’s  femidiameter  and 
dip,  and  add  it  to  the  obferved  altitude  if  her  lower  limb  was 
taken,  or  iubtraCf  it  if  her  upper  limb  was  taken  ;  and  the  fum 
or  difference  will  be  the  apparent  altitude  of  her  centre,  is.  From 
the  proportional  logarithm  of  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax, 
taken  out  of  the  nautical  almanac  (increafing  its  index  by  10) 
take  the  logarithmic  coline  of  the  .moon’s  apparent  altitude, 
.the  remainder  will  be  the  proportional  logarithm  of  her  paral¬ 
lax  in  altitude  j  from"  which  take  her  refraction,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  the  correction  of  the  moon’s  altitude.  1 1.  To 
the  obferved  distance  of  the  moon  from  a  ftar  add  her  femidia¬ 
meter  if  the  neareft  limb  be  taken,  but  fubtraft  it  if  the  far¬ 
thest  limb  was  taken,  and  the  fum  or  difference  will  be  the 
apparent  diftance.  12.  To  the  obferved  diftance  of  the  fun 
and  moon  add  both  their  femidiameters,  and  the  fum  will  be 
the  apparent  diftance  of  their  centres. 

3 .  To  find  the  true  diftance  of  the  objects,  having  their  appa¬ 
rent  altitudes  and  dijlances.  1.  To  the  proportional  logarithm 
of  the  correction  of  the  fun  or  ftar’s  altitude,  add  the  logarith¬ 
mic  cofine  of  the  fun  or  liar’s  apparent  altitude  ;  the  logarith¬ 
mic  fine  of  the  apparent  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  tun  or 
ftar  ;  and  the  logarithmic  co-fecant  of  the  moon’s  apparent 
altitude  The  fum  of  thefe,  rejecting  no  from  the  index,  will 
be  the  proportional  logarithm  of  the  fir  ft  angle.  2,  To  the 
proportional  logarithm  of  the  correction  of  the  fun  or  ftar’s 
altitude,  add  the  logarithmic  co  tangent  of  the  fun  or  ftar’s 
apparent  altitude,  and  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the  apparent 
diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or  ftar.  The  fum  of  thefe, 
rejeding  20  in  the  index,  will  be  the  proportional  logarithm 
of  the  fecond  angle.  3.  Take  the  difference  between  the  firft 
and  fecond  angles,  adding  it  to  the  apparent  diftance  if  it  be 
Iefs  than  90,  and  the  tirft  angle  be  greater  than  the  fecond  ; 
but  fubtr-aCling  it  if  the  fecond  be  greater  than  the  firft.  If 
the  diftance  be  greater  than  90,  the  fum  of  the  angles  muft 
be  added  to  the  apparent  diftance,  which  will  give  the  diftance 
correCled  for  the  refraftion  of  the  fun  or  ftar.  4.  To  the 
proportional  logarithm  of  the  correction  of  the  moon’s  altitude 
add  the  logarithmic  cofine  of  her  apparent  altitude  :  the  loga¬ 
rithmic  fine  of  the' diftance  corrected  forvthe  lun  or  ftar’s  refrac¬ 
tion,  and  the  logarithmic  co-fecant  of  the  fun  or  ftar’s  apparent 
altitude.  The  fum,  rejeding  30  in  the  index,  will  be  the  propor¬ 
tional  logarithm  of  the  third  angle.  3  To  the  proportional 
logarithm  of  the  correction  of  the  moon’s  apparent  altitude, 
add  the  logarithmic  co-tangent  of  her  apparent  altitude,  and 
the  tangent  of  the  diftance  corrected  for  the  fun  or  ftar’s  re- 
IraCtion ;  their  fum,  rejecting  20  in  the  index,  will  be  the 
proportional  logarithm  of  the  fourth  angle.  6.  Take  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  third  and  fourth  angles,  and  fubtraCf  it 
from  the  diftance  corrected  for  the  fun  or  ftar’s  refraction  if 
lefs  than  90,  and  the  third  angle  be  greater  than  the  fourth  ; 
or  add  it  to  .the  diftance  if  the  tourth  angle  be  greater  than  the 
third  :  hut  if  the  diftance  be  more  than  90,  the  fum  of  the 
angles  muft  be  fubtrafted  from  it,  to  give  the  diftance  corrected 
for  the  fun  or  ftar’s  refraftion,  and  the  principal  eiieCts  of  the 
moon’s  parallax.  7.  In  Table  XX.  of  the  ephemeris,  look  for 
the  diftance  corrected  for  the  fun  and  ftar’s  refraftion,  and  the 
moon’s  parallax  in  the  top  column,  and  the  correction  of  her 
altitude  in  the  left  hand  fide  column  :  take  out  the  number  of 
feconds  that  ftand  under  the  former,  and  oppofite  to  the  latter. 
Look  again  in  the  fame  table  for  the  corrected  diftance  in  the 
top  column,  and  the  correction  of  the  moon’s  altitude  in  the 
left  hand  fide  column  5  take  out  the  number  of  leconds  that 
ftand  under  the  former  and  oppofite  to  the  latter.  Look  again 
in  the  fame  table  for  the  corrected  diftance  in  the  top  column, 
and  the  correction  of  the  moon’s  altitude  in  the  left-hand  fide 
column  ;  take  out  the  number  of  feconds  that  ftand  under  the 
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former  and  oppofite  to  the  latter.  Look  again  in  the  fame 
table  for  the  corrected  diftance  in  the  top  column,  and  the 
principal  etfeCts  of  the  moon's  parallax  in  the  left-hand  fide 
column,  and  take  out  the  number  of  leconds.  The  difference 
between  thefe  two  numbers  muft  be  added  to  the  corrected 
diftance  if  lefs  than  90,  but  fiubtraCted  from  it  if  greater;  and 
the  fum  or  difference  will  be  the  true  diftance. 

4.  To  determine  the  Imgitude  after  having  obtained  the  true 
diftance.  Look  in  the  ephemeris  among  the  ddtances  of  the 
objeCts  for  the  computed  diftance  betwixt  the  moon  and  the 
other  objeCt  obferved  on  the  given  day.  If  it  be  fouqd  there, 
the  time  at  Greenwich  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  column  ;  but 
if  it  falls  between  two  diftances  in  the  ephemeris  which  ftand 
immediately  before  and  after  it,  and  alfo  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  diftance  [landing  before  and  the  computed  diftance  ; 
then  take  the  proportional  logarithms  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
differences,  and  the  difference  between  thefe  two  logarithms 
will  be  the  proportional  logarithm  of  a  number  of  hours,  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  feconds  ;  which  being  added  to  the  time  Handing 
over  the  firft  diftance,  will  give  the  true  time  at  Greenwich. 
Or  it  may  be  found  by  faying,  As  the  firft  difference  is  to 
three  hours,  fo  is  the  fecond  difference  to  a  proportional  part 
of  time  ;  which  being  added  as  above  direCted,  will  give  the 
time  at  Greenwich.  The  difference  between  Greenwich  time 
and  that  at  the  (hip,  turned  into  longitude,  will  be  that  at  the 
time  the  obfervations  were  made  ;  and  will  be  eatt  if  the  time 
at  the  ftiip  is  greateft,  but  weft  if  it  is  leait. 

Having  given  thefe  general  direftions,  we  fhall  next  proceed 
to  (how  fome  particular  examples  of  finding  the  longitude  at 
fea  by  all  the  different  methods  in  which  it  is  ufually  tried. 

1.  To  find  the  longitude  by  computation  from  the  Jhip,s 
courfe. — Were  it  poffible  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the 
diftance  the  ftrip  has  run,  and  to  meafure  it  exa&ly  by  the 
log  or  any  other  means,  then  both  latitude  and  longitude 
would  eafily  be  found  by  fettling  the  fir  ip’s  account  to  that 
time.  For  the  courfe  and  diftance  being  'known,  the  difference 
of  latitude  and  departure  is  readily  found  by  the  Traverfe 
Table  ;  and  the  difference  of  longitude  being  known,  the  true 
longitude  and  latitude  will  alto  be  known.  A  variety  of  caufes, 
however,  concur  to  render  this  computation  inaccurate ;  par¬ 
ticularly  the  (hip’s  continual  deflection  from  the  courfe  fet  by 
her  playing  to  the  right  and  left  round  her  centre  of  gravity  y 
the  unequal  care  of  thofe  at  the  helm,  and  the  diftance  fup- 
pofed  to  be  failed  being  erroneous,  on  account  of  ftormy 
feas,  unfteady  winds,  currents,  &c.  for  which  it  feems  im- 
poffibleto  make  any  allowance.  The  place  of  the  (hip,  how¬ 
ever,  is  judged  of  by  finding  the  latitude  everyday,  if  pof¬ 
fible,  by  obfervations  ;  and  if  the  latitude  found  by  obferva- 
tion  agrees  with  that  by  the  reckoning,  it  is  prefumed  that 
the  fli ip’s  place  is  properly  determined;  but  if  they  difagree, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  account  of  the  longitude  ftands  in 
need  of  correction,  as  the  latitude  by  obfervation  is  always  to 
be  depended  upon. 

Currents  very  often  occafion  errors  in  the  computation  of  a 
(hip’s  place. The  caufes  of  thefe  in  the  great  depths  of  the  ocean 
are  not  well  known,  though  many  of  the  motions  near  the 
(hore  can  be  accounted  for.  It  is  fuppofed  that  fome  of  thofe 
in  the  great  oceans  are  o\ving  to  the  tide  following  the  moon, 
and  a  certain  libration  of  the  waters  arifing  from  thence  ;  like- 
wife  that  the  unfettled  nature  of  thefe  currents  may  be  owing 
to  the  changes  in  the  moon’s  declination.  In  the  torrid  zone, 
however,  a  confiderable  current  is  occafioned  by  the  trade- 
winds,  the  motion  being  conftantly  to  the  weft,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  per  day.  At  the  extremities  of  the  trade- 
winds  or  near  the  30th  degree  of  north  or  fouth  latitude,  the 
currents  are  probably  compounded  of  this  motion  to  the  weft- 
ward,  and  of  one  towards  the  equator;  whence  all  (hips  fail-* 
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fng  within  thefe  limits  ought  to  allow  a  courfe  each  day  for 
the  current. 

When  the  error  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  a 
current,  it  ought  if  pofiible  to  be  tried  whether  the  cafe  is  fo 
or  not ;  or  we  mud  make  a  reafonable  eftimate  of  its  drift  and 
courfe.  Then  with  the  fetting  and  drift,  as  a  courfe  and  di¬ 
ftance,  find  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  ;  with 
which  the  dead  reckoning  is  to  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  : 
and  if  the  latitude  thus  correifted  agrees  with  that  by  obfcr- 
vation,  the  departure  thus  corrected  may  be  fafely  taken  as 
true,  and  thus  the  fhip’s  place  with  regard  to  the  longitude 
determined. 

Exam.  Suppofe  a  (hip  in  24  hours  finds,  by  her  dead 
reckoning,  that  fhehas  made  96  miles  of  difference  of  latitude 
north  and  38  miles  of  departure  weft  ;  but  by  obfervation 
finds  her  difference  of  latitude  112,  and  on  trial  that  there  is 
a  current  which  in  24  hours  makes  a  difference  of  16  miles 
latitude  north  and  10  miles  of  departure  eaft  :  Required  the 
{hip's  departure. 


miles. 

Diff.  lat.  by  account  96  N. 
Diff.  lat.  by  current  16  N. 


True  diff.  lat. 


1 1 2 


Departure  by  1 
account 
Departure  by 
current 


} 


miles. 
38  W. 


10 


28  W. 


Here  the  dead  reckoning  corretfted  by  the  current  gives  the 
difference  of  latitude  1 12  miles,  which  is  the  fame  as  that 
found  by  obfervation;  whence  the  departure  28  is  taken  as 
the  true  one. 

When  the  error  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  courfes  and 
diftances,  we  muli  obferve,  that  if  the  difference  of  latitude 
is  much  more  than  the  departure,  or  the  diredf  courfe  has  been 
within  three  points  of  the  meridian,  the  error  is  moft  probably 
in  the  diftance.  But  if  the  departure  be  much  greater  than 
the  difference  of  latitude,  or  the  diredt  courfe  be  within  three 
points  of  the  parallel,,  or  more  than  five  points  from  the  me¬ 
ridian,  the  error  is  probably  to  be  aferibed  to  the  courfe. 
But  if  the  courfes  in  general  are  near  the  middle  of  the  qua¬ 
drant,  the  error  may  be  either  in  the  courfe,  or  in  the  di- 
fiance,  or  both.  This  method  admits  of  three  cafes. 

X.  When,  by  the  dead  reckoning,  the  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude  is  more  than  once  and  an  half  the  departure  ;  or  when 
the  courfe  is  lefs  than  three  points  :  Find  the  courfe  to  the 
difference  of  latitude  and  departure.  With  this  courfe  and 
the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  by  obfeivation,  find  the 
difference  of  longitude. 

2.  When  the  dead  reckoning  is  more  than  once  and  an 
half  the  difference  of  latitude  ;  or  when  the  courfe  is  more 
than  five  points  :  Find  the  couife  and  diftance  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude  by  obfervation,  and  departure  by  account; 
then  with  the  co  middle  latitude  by  obfervation,  and  departure 
by  account,  find  the  difference  of  longitude. 

3.  When  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  by  ac¬ 
count  is  nearly  equal,  or  the  diredt  courfe  is  between  three 
and  five  points  of  the  meridian  :  Find  the  courfe  with  the 
difference  of  latitude  and  departure  by  account  fince  the  laft 
obfervation.  With  this  courfe  and  the  difference  of  latitude 
by  obfervation  find  another  departure.  Take  half  the  fum  of 
thefe  departures  for  the  true  one.  With  the  true  departure 
and  difference  of  latitude  by  obfervation  find  the  true  courfe  ; 
then  with  the  true  courfe  and  meridional  difference  of  lati¬ 
tude  find  the  difference  of  longitude. 

2,  To  find  the  longitude  at  fea  by  a  variation-chart . — Dr. 
Halley  having  collected  a  great  number  of  obfervations  on  the 
variation  of  the  needle  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  by  that 
means  was  enabled  to  draw  certain  lines  on  Mercator’s  ch;;rt, 
fhowing  the  variation  in  all  the  places  over  which  they  pafTed 
in  the  year  1 700,  at  which  time  he  firft  publifhed  the  chait ; 


whence  the  longitude  of  thofe  places  might  be  found  by  the 
chart,  provided  its  latitude  and  variation  were  given.  The  rule 
is,  Draw  a  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  chart  through  the  lati¬ 
tude  found  by  obfervation  ;  and  the  point  where  it  cuts  the 
curved  line  marked  with  the  variation  that  was  obferved  will 
be  the  fhip’s  place.. 

Exam.  A  filip  finds  by  obfervation  the  latitude  to  be  180 
20'  north  ;  and  the  variation  of  the  compafs  to  be  40  weft. 
Required  the  (hip’s  place. — Lay  a  ruler  over  180  20'  north 
parallel  to  the  equator  ;  and  the  point  where  its  edge  cuts  the 
curve  of  40  weft  variation  gives  the  fhip’s  place,  which  will  be 
found  id  about  27 0  jo'  weft  from  London. 

This  method  of  finding  the  longitude,  however,  is  attended 
with  two  inconveniences.  1.  That  when  the  variation  lines 
run  eaft  or  weft,  or  nearly  fo,  it  cannot  be  applied  ;  though, 
as  thishappens  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  a  variation- 
chart  may  be  of  great  ufe  for  the  reft.  Even  in  thofe  places 
indeed  where  the  variation  curves  do  run  eaft  or  weft,  they 
may  be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  correcting  the  latitude  when  me¬ 
ridian  obfervations  cannot  be  had  ;  which  frequently  happens 
on  the  northern  coafts  of  America  ;  the  Weftern  Ocean,  and 
about  Newfoundland  ;  for,  if  the  variation  can  be  found  ex- 
adlly,  the  eaft  and  weft  c.urve  anfwering  to  it  will  fhow  the 
latitude.  But,  2.  The  variation  itfelf  is  fubjeft  to  conti¬ 
nual  change  ;  whence  a  chart,  though  ever  fo  perfect  at  firft, 
muft  in  time  become  totally  ufelefs  ;  and  hence  the  charts 
conftrudfed  by  Dr.  Halley-,  though  of  great  utility  at  their 
firft;  publication,  became  at  length  almolt  entirely  ufelefs.  A 
new  one  was  publifhed  in  1746  by  Meliks.  Mountaine  and 
Dodfon,  which  was  fo  well  received,  that  in  1756  they  again 
drew  variation  lines  for  that  year,  and  publiflied  a  third  chart 
the  year  following.  They  alfo  prefented  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  a  curious  paper  concerning  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  with  a  fet  of  tables  annexed,  containing  the  refult  of 
more  than  50,000  obfervations,  in  fix  periodica!  reviews  front 
the  year  1700  to  1756  inclufive,  adapted  to  every  five  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  in  the  more  frequented  oceans  ;  all  of 
which  were  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions  for  17  57. 

3.  To  find  the  longitude  by  the  fun’s  declination. —  Having 
made  fuch  obfervations  on  the  fun  as  may  enable  us  to  find  his 
declination  at  the  place,  take  the  difference  between  this  com¬ 
puted  declination  and  that  fhown  at  London  by  the  epheme- 
ris  ;  from  which  take  alfo  the  daily  difference  of  declination 
at  that  time  ;  then  fay,  As  the  daily  difference  of  declination 
is  to  the  above  found  difference,  fo  is  360  degrees  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  longitude.  In  this  method,  however,  a  fmall  error 
in  the  declination  will  make  a  great  one  in  longitude. 

4  To  find  the  longitude  by  the  moon’s  culminating. — Seek 
in  the  ephemeris  for  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian  on 
the  given  day  and  on  the  day  following,  and  take  their  dif¬ 
ference  ;  alfo  take  the  difference  betwixt  the  times  of  culmi¬ 
nating  on  the  fame  day  as  found  in  the  ephemeiis,  and  as  ob¬ 
ferved  ;  then  fay,  As  the  daily  difference  in  the  ephemeris  is  to 
the  difference  between  the  ephemeris  and  obfervation  ;  fo  is 
360  degrees  to  the  difference  of  longitude.  In  this  method 
alfo  a  fmall  difference  in  the  culmination  will  occafion  a  great 
one  in  the  longitude. 

5  By  echjfes  of  the  moon. — This  is  done  much  in  the 
fame  manner  as  bv  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  :  For  if, 
in  two  or  more  diftant  places  where  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  is 
vifible,  we  carefully  obferve  the  times  of  the  beginning  and 
ending,  the  number  of  digits  eclipfed,  or  the  time  when  the 
fhadow  touches  fome  remarkable  fpot,  or  when  it  leaves  any 
particular  fpot  on  'he  moon,  the  difference  of  the  times  when 
the  obfervations  were  made  will  give  the  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude.  )  henomena  of  this  kind,  however,  occur  too  feldcra 
to  be  of  much.  ufe. 


L  O  H 


LON 
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6.  Tn  the- 7  6th  volume  of  the  PHilofophical  Tranfadb'ons, 
Mr.  Edward  Pigot  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  his  me¬ 
thod  of  determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  York  ;  in 
which  he  alfo  recommends  the  method  of  determining  the 
longitude  of  places  by  obfervations  of  the  moon's  tranfil  over 
the  meridian.  The  inftruments  ufed  in  his  obfervations  were  a 

g,  idiron  pendulum  clock,  a  two  feet  and  half  reft  eft  or,  an 
eighteen  inch  quadrant  made  by  Mr.  Bird,  and  a  tranfit  in- 
llrument  made  by  Mr.  Siffon. 

By  thefe  inftruments  an  obfervation  was  made,  on  the  10th 
of  September  178  },  of  the  occultation  of  a  ftar  of  the  ninth 
magnitude  by  the  moon,  during  an  eclipfe  of  that  planet,  at 
York  and  Paris.  Betides  this,  there  were  obfervations  made 
of  the  immerfions  of  0  Aquaril  and  $  Pifcium  ;  the  refblt  of 
all  which  was,  that  between  Greenwich  and  York  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  meridians  was  4/  27". 

In  1783  Mr.  Pigot  informs  us,  that  he  thought  of  finding 
the  difference  of  meiidians  by  obferving  the  meridian  right 
afcenfions  of  the  moon’s  limb.  This  he  thought  had  been 
quite  original  :  but  he  found  it  afterwards  in  the  Nautical 
Almanack  for  1769,  and  in  1784  read  a  pamphlet  cn  the  fame 
fubjeft  by  the  Abbe  Toaldo;  but  full  found  that  the  great 
exaftnefs  of  this  method  was  not  fufpefted  ;  though  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  rnuft  foon  be  univerfaily  adopted  in  preference 
to  that  from  the  full  fate! lite  of  Jupiter. 

After  giving  a  number  of  obfervations  on  the  fatellites  of 
Jupiter,  he  concludes,  that  the  exaftnefs  expefted  from  ob¬ 
fervations,  even  on  the  fir  ft  fatellite,  is  much  overrated, 
“  Among  the  various  objeftions  (fays  he),  there  is  one  I  have 
often  experienced,  and  which  proceeds  folely  from  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  eye,  that  of  feeing  more  diftindlly  at  one  time 
than  another.  It  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  mention,  that 
the  obfervation  I  fliould  have  relied  on  as  the  bell,  that  of 
Aug.  30,  1785,  maiked  excellent ,  is  one  of  thofe  mofl  diftant 
from  the  truth.’’ 

After  giving  a  number  of  obfervations  on  the  eclipfe  of  the 
moon  Sept.  10,  1783,  our  author  concludes,  that  the  eclipfes 
of  the  moon’s  fpots  are  in  general  too  much  negledted,  and 
that  it  might  be  relied  upon  much  more  were  the  following 
circumftances  attended  to  :  I.  To  be  particular  in  fpecifying 
the  clearnefs  of  the  fky.  2.  To  clioofe  fuch  fpots  as  are  well 
denned,  and  leave  no  hefitation  as  to  the  part  eclipfed. 
3.  That  every  obferver  fhould  ufe,  as  far  as  poffible,  telefcopes 
equally  powerful,  or  at  lead  let  the  magnifying  powers  be  the 
fame.  “  A  principal  objeftion  (fays  he)  may  ftill  be  urged, 
viz.  the  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  the  true  ffiadow  from  the 
penumbra.  Was  this  obviated,  I  believe  the  refults  would  be 
more  exadt  than  from  Jupiter’s  firfl  fatellite:  Undoubtedly 
the  ffiadow  appears  better  defined  if  magnified  little  ;  but  I 
am  much  inclined  to  think,  that,  with  high  magnifying 
powers,  there  is  greater  certainty  of  choofing  the  fame  part 
of  the  ffiadow,  which  perhaps  is  more  than  a  fufficient  com- 
penfation  for  the  lofs  of  diftinftnefs.” 

The  following  rule  for  meridian  obfervations  of  the  moon’s 
limb  is  next  laid  down  :  “  The  increafe  of  the  moon’s  right 
afcenfion  in  twelve  hours  (or  any  given  time  found  by  com¬ 
putation),  is  to  12  hours  as  the  increafe  of  the  moon’s  right 
afcenfion  between  two  places  found  by  obfervation  is  to  the 
difference  of  meridians. 

Example. 

Nov.  30,  J  7  8  2. 

h.  '  " 


13  12  57.62  Meridian  tranfit  of  moon’s 
fecond  limb 
13  13  29.08  Ditto  of  a.  rrjj 


1  By  clock  at 
|  Greenwich. 


h. 

r3 

13 


/  11 

14  8.05  Meridian  tranfit  of  moon’s 

fecond  limb 
14  30.13  Ditto  of  a  tiji 


By  clock  at  York, 


22.08 

3T.46 


Difference  at  York. 
Difference  at  Greenwich. 


9-38 


The  clocks  going 
nearly  fidereal 
'time,  no  correc¬ 
tion  is  required. 


Increafe  of  the  moon’s  ap¬ 
parent  right  afcenfion  be¬ 
tween  Greenwich  and 
York,  by  obfervation. 

141"  in  feconds  of  a  degtee,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

The  increafe  of  the  moon’s  right  afcenfion  for  12  hours,  by 
computation,  is  23,340  feconds;  and  12  hours  reduced  into 
feconds  is  43,200.  Therefore,  according  to  the  rule  ftated 
above, 


23,34c7-7  :  43,20c77  :  diff.  of  merid.  =  261 ", 

“  Thefe  eafy  obfervations  and  ffiort  reduction  (fays  Mr. 
Pigot)  are  the  whole  of  thebufinefs.  Tnliead  of  computing 
the  moon’s  right  afcenfion  for  12  hours,  I  have  conftaritly  taken 
it  from  the  Nautical  Almanacks,  which  give  it  fufficiently 
exaft,  provided  fome  attention  be  paid  to  the  increafe  or  de- 
creafe  of  the  moon’s  motion.  Were  the  following  circum¬ 
ftances  attended  to,  the  refults  would  be  undoubtedly  much 
more  exaft : 

“  1.  Compare  the  obfervations  with  the  fame  made  in  fe- 
veral  other  places.  2.  Let  feveral  and  the  fame  ftars  be  ob- 
ferved  at  thefe  places.  3.  Such  flats  as  are  neareft  in  right* 
afcenfion  and  declination  to  the  moon  are  infinitely  preferable. 
4.  It  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  urged  to  get,  as  near  as  poffible, 
an  equal  number  of  obfervations  of  each  limb,  to  take  a  mean 
of  each  fet,  and  then  a  mean  of  both  means.  This  will  in  a 
great  meafure  correct  the  error  of  telefcopes  and  fight.  5.  The 
adjuftment  of  the  telefcopes  to  the  eye  of  the  obferver  before 
the  obfervation  is  alfo  very  neceffary,  as  the  fight  is  fubjeft  to 
vary.  6.  A  principal  error  proceeds  from  the  obfervation  of 
the  moon's  limb,  which  may  be  confiderably  leffened,  if  cer¬ 
tain  little  round  fpots  near  each  limb  were  alfo  obferved  in  fet¬ 
tled  obfervatories  ;  in  which  cafe  the  libration  of  the  moon 
will  perhaps  be  a  coniideration.  7.  When  the  difference  of 
meridians,  or  of  the  latitudes  of  places,  is  very  confiderable, 
the  change  of  the  moon’s  diameter  becomes  an  equation. 

“  Though  fuch  are  the  requilites  to  ufe  this  method  with 
advantage,  only  one  or  two  of  them  have  been  employed  in 
the  obfervations  that  I  have  reduced.  Two-thirds  of  thefe 
obfervations  had  not  even  the  fame  liars  obferved  at  Green¬ 
wich  and  York  ;  and  yet  none  of  the  refults,  except  a  doubt¬ 
ful  one,  differ  I  y“  from  the  mean  ;  therefore  I  think  we  may 
expeft  a  (till  greater  exaftnefs,  perhaps  within  10"  if  the  above 
particulars  be  attended  to. 

“  When  the  fame  ftars  are  not  obferved,  it  is  neceffary  for 
the  obfervers  at  both  places  to  compute  their  right  afcenfion 
from  tables,  in  order  to  gee  the  apparent  right  afcenfion  of 
the  moon’s  limb.  Though  this  is  not  fo  fatisfaftory  as  by 
aftual  obfervation,  ftill  the  difference  will  be  trifling,  provided 
the  ftars’  right  afcenfions  are  accurately  fettled.  I  am  alfo  of 
opinion,  that  the  fame  method  can  be  put  in  praftice  by  tra¬ 
vellers  with  little  trouble,  and  a  "tranfit  inftrument  conftrufted 
fo  as  to  fix  up  with  facility  in  any  place.  It  is  not  neceffary, 
perhaps,  that  the  inftrument  fliould  be  perfectly  in  the  me¬ 
ridian  fora  few  feconds  of  time,  provided  ftars  nearly  in  the 
fame  parallel  of  declination  with  the  moon  are  obferved  ; 
nay,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  inftrument  deviates 
even  a  quarter  or  half  a  degree,  or  more,  fufficient  exaftnefs 
can  be  attained  ;  as  a  table  might  be  computed,  ffiowing  the 
moon’s  parallax  and  motion  for  fuch  deviation  ;  which  lafl 


31.46  Difference  of  right  afcenfion. 


LON 


LON 
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may  eafily  be  found  by  the  well  known  method  of  obferving’ 
ftars  whofe  difference  of  declination  is  confiderable. 

“  As  travellers  very  feldom  meet  with  fituations  to  obferve 
ftars  near  the  pole,  or  find  a  proper  objedl  for  determining 
the  error  of  the  line  of  collimation,  I  fhall  recommend  the 
following  method  as  original. — Having  computed  the  appa¬ 
rent  right  afcenfion  of  four,  fix,  or  more  ftars,  which  have 
nearly  the  fame  parallel  of  declination,'  obferve  half  of  them 
with  the  inftrument  inverted,  and  the  other  half  when  in  its 
right  pofition.  If  the  difference  of  right  afcenfions  between 
each  fet  by  obfervation  agrees  with  the  computation,  there  is 
no  error  5  but  if  they  difagree,  half  that  aifagrecment  is  the 
error  of  the  line  of  collimation.  The  fame  obfervations  may 
alfo  ferve  to  determine,  whether  the  diflance  of  the  corre- 
fponding  wires  be  equal.  In  cafe  of  neccflity,  each  limb  of 
the  fun  might  be  obferved  in  the  fame  manner,  though  pro¬ 
bably  with  lefs  precifion.  By  a  fingle  trial  1  made  above 
two  years  ago,  the  refult  was  much  more  exadl  than  I  ex- 
pe£led.  Mayor’s  catalogue  of  liars  will  prove  of  great  ufe  to 
thofe  that  adopt  the  above  method.  I  am  rather  furprifed 
that  the  immerfions  of  known  ftars  of  the  fixth  and  feventh 
magnitude,  behind  the  dark  limb  of  the  moon,  are  not  con- 
ftantly  obferved  in  fixed  obl’ervatories,  as  they  would  fre¬ 
quently  be  of  gieat  ufe,” 

The  annexed  rule  for  finding  the  fhip’s  place,  with  the  mif- 
cellaneous  obfervations  on  different  methods,  we  have  been 
favoured  with  by  Mr.  John  M‘Lean  of  the  Obfervatory, 
Edinburgh.  The  rule  was  examined  and  approved  of  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society. 

I.  With  regard  to  determining  the  fiiip’s  place  by  the  help 
of  the  courfe  and  diflance  failed,  the  following  rule  may  be 
applied. — It  will  be  found  as  expeditious  as  any  of  the  com¬ 
mon  methods  by  the  middle  latitude  or  meridional  parts  ;  and 
is  in  forne  refpedfs  preferable,  as  the  common  tables  of  fines 
and  tangents  only  are  requilite  in  applying  it. — Let  a  and  b 
be  the  difttmees  of  two  places  from  the  fame  pole  in  degrees, 
or  their  complete  latitudes ;  c  the  angle  which  a  meridian 
makes  with  the  rhumb  line  palling  through  the  places  ;  and 
L  the  angle  formed  by  their  meridians,  or  the  difference  of 
longitude  in  minutes  :  then  A  and  B  being  the  logarithmic 
tangents  of  \  a  and  ~  b,  S  the  fine  of  C,  and  S  the  fine  of 

(C  +  i1),  we  fhall  have  the  following  equation  L—  * 


Alfo  from  a  well  known  property  of  the  rhumb  line,  we  have 
the  following  equation  : 

S  +  E  =  R  +  D,  where  S  is  the  logarithmic  cofine  of  C, 
E  the  logarithm  of  the  length  of  the  rhumb-line,  or  diflance, 
33  the  logarithm  of  the  minute’s  difference  of  latitude,  and 
R  the  logarithm  of  the  radius. 

By  the  help  of  thefe  two  equations,  we  fhall  have  an  eafy 
folution  of  the  feveral  cafes  to  which  the  middle  latitude,  or 
meridional  parts,  are  commonly  applied. 

Example.  A  fhip  from  a  port,  in  latitude  56°  N.  fails  SW. 
by  W.  till  fhe  arrives  at  the  latitude  of  40°  N  :  Required  the 
difference  of  longitude. 

Here  a  =  340,  b  —  50°,  r  =  56°  15",  A  =  9.48534, 
B  =  9.56107,  S'=  9.9199308,  8=9.9x98464;  therefore, 

—  897  the  minutes  difference  of  longitude. 
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Alfo,  8  =  9.74474,  D  =  2.98227  ;  therefore  E  =  R  +  D — S  = 
3.23753,  t0  wbich  the  natural  number  is  1728,  the  miles  in 
the  rhumb-line  failed  over. 

2.  The  common  method  of  finding  the  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  made  good  upon  feveral  courfes  and  diftances,  by  means 


of  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure  made  good  upon 
the  feveral  courfes,  is  not  accurately  true. 

For  example :  If  a  fhip  fhould  fail  due  fouth  600  miles, 
from  a  port  in  6o°  north  latitude,  and  then  due  weft  600 
miles,  the  difference  of  longitude  found  by  the  common  me¬ 
thods  of  folution  would  be  1053  ;  whereas  the  true  difference 
of  longitude  is  only  933,  lefs  than  the  former  by  120  miles, 
which  is  more  than  of  the  whole.  Indeed  every  confiderable 
alteration  in  the  courfe  will  produce  a  very  fenfible  error  in 
the  difference  of  longitude  ;  though,  when  the  feveral  rhumb 
lines  failed  over  are  nearly  in  the  fame  direction,  the  error 
in  longitude  will  be  but  fmall. 

The  reafon  of  this  will  eafily  appear  from  the  annexed 
figure,  in  which  the  fhip  is  fuppofed  to  fail  from  Z  to  A,  along 
the  rhumb  lines  ZB,  BA;  for,  if  the  meridians  PZ,  PkoeBL 
he  drawn  ;  and  very  near  the  latter  other  two  meridians  PhD, 
Pmn  ;  and  likewife  the  parallels  of  latitude  Bn,  De,  mo,  hk  ; 
then  it  is  plain  that  De  is  greater  than  hk  (for  De  is  to  hk  as 
the  fine  of  DP  to  the  fine  of  hP)  :  and  fince  this  is  the  cafe 
every  where,  the  departure  correfponding  to  the  diflance  B Z 
and  courfe  BZC,  will  be  greater  than  the  departure  to  the 
diflance  oZ  and  courfe  oZC.  And  in  the  fame  manner  we 
prove  that  nB  is  greater  than  mo  ;  and  confequently,  the  de¬ 
parture  correfponding  to  the  diflance  AB,  and  courfe  ABL, 
is  greater  than  the  departure  to  the  diftance  Ao,  and  courfe 
AoL  :  Wherefore,  the  fum  of  the  tw  o  departures  correfpond¬ 
ing  to  the  courfes  ABL  and  BZC,  and  to  the  diftances  AB 
and  BZ,  is  greater  than  the  departure  correfponding  to  the 
diftance  AZ  and  courfe  AZC  :  therefore  the  courfe  anfwering 
to  this  fum  as  a  departure,  and  CZ  as  a  difference  of  latitude 
(AC  being  the  parallel  of  latitudes  palling  through  A),  will 
be  greater  than  the  true  courfe  AZC  mtrde  good  upon  the 
whole.  And  hence  the  difference  of  longitude  found  by  the 
common  rules  will  be  greater  than  the  true  difference  of  lon¬ 
gitudes;  and  the  error  will  be  greater  or  lefs,  according  as 
BA  deviates  more  or  lefs  from  the  direction  of  BZ, 


tions. 

Several  rules  for  this  purpofe  have  been  lately  publiflied,  the 
principal  objeft  of  which  feems  to  have  been  to  abbreviate 
the  computations  requifite  for  determining  the  true  diftance 
of  the  fun  or  a  ftar  from  the  moon’s  centre.  This,  however, 
fhould  have  certainly  been  lefs  attended  to  than  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  a  folution,  in  which  confiderable  errors  in  the  data 
may  produce  a  fmall  error  in  the  required  diftance.  When 
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either  of  the  luminaries  has  a  fmall  elevation,  its  altitude  will 
be  affe&ed  by  the  variablenefs  of  the  atmofphere  ;  likewife  the 
altitude,  as  given  by  the  quadrant,  will  be  affeCted  by  the  in¬ 
accuracy  of  the  inftrument,  and  the  uncertainty  neceffarily  at¬ 
tending  all  obfervations  made  at  fea.  The  fum  of  thefe  errors, 
when  they  all  tend  the  fame  way,  may  be  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  at  leaft  one  minute  in  altitude;  which,  in  many  cafes,  accoi cl¬ 
ing  to  the  common  rules  for  computing  the  true  diftance,  will 
produce  an  error  of  about  30  minutes  in  the  longitude.  Thus, 
in  the  example  given  by  Monf.  Callet,  in  the  Tables Portatlves, 
if  we  fuppofe  an  error  of  one  minute  in  the  fun’s  altitude,  or  call 
it  6°  26'>34/;,  inflead  of  6°  27' 34/' ;  we  fiiall  find  the  alteration 
in  diftance  according  to  his  rule  to  be  54'',  producing  an  error 
of  about  27  minutes  in  the  longitude  :  for  the  angle  at  the  fun 
will  be  found,  in  the  fpherical  triangle  whofe  fides  are  the 
complement  of  the  fun’s  altitude,  complement  of  the  moon’s 
altitude,  and  obferved  diftance,  to  be  about  26°  ;  and  as  radius 
is  to  the  cofine  of  26°,  fo  is  60"  the  fuppofed  error  in  alti¬ 
tude,  to  54;/  the  alteration  in  diftance.  Perhaps  the  only  me¬ 
thod  of  determining  the  diftance,  fo  as  not  to  be  affe&ed  by 
the  errors  of  altitude,  is  that  by  firft  finding  the  angles  at  the 
fun  and  moon,  and  by  the  help  of  them  the  corrections  of  dif¬ 
tance  for  parallax  and  refraCtion.  The  rule  is  as  follows: 

Add  together  the  complement  of  the  moon’s  apparent  al¬ 
titude,  the  complement  of  the  fun’s  apparent  altitude,  and 
the  apparent  diftance  of  centres ;  from  half  the  fum  of  thefe 
fubtraCt  the  complement  of  the  fun’s  altitude,  and  add  toge¬ 
ther  the  logarithmic  co-fecant  of  the  complement  of  the 
moon’s  altitude,  the  logarithmic  co-fecant  of  the  apparent 
diftance  of  centres,  the  logarithmic  fine  of  the  half  fum,  and 
the  logarithmic  fine  of  the  remainder  ;  and  half  the  fum  of 
thefe  four  logarithms,  after  rejecting  20  from  the  index,  is  the 
logarithmic  cofine  of  half  the  angle  at  the  moon. 

As  radius  is  to  the  cofine  of  the  angle  at  the  moon  ;  fo  is 

Cofec. - 0.02512 - *’s  co.  alt. - 70°  42' 

D ’s  co.  alt. - 34'  4 - 

Cofec.- - 0.11479 - obf.  dift. - 50  9 - 


the  difference  between  the  moon’s  parallax  and  refraCtion  in 
altitude  to  a  correction  of  diftance  ;  which  is  to  be  added  to 
the  apparent  diftance  of  centres  when  the  angle  at  the  moon 
is  cbtule  ;  but  to  be  fubtraCted  when  that  angle  is  acute,  in 
order  to  have  the  diftance  once  corrected. 

In  the  above  formula,  if  the  word  fun  be  changed  for  moor., 
and  vice  h’erfa,  wherever  thefe  terms  occur,  we  ftrall  find  a 
fecoad  correction  of  diftance  to  be  applied  to  the  diftance, 
once  corrected  by  fubtraClion  when  the  angle  at  the,  fun  is 
obtufe,  but  by  addition  when  that  angle  is  acute,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  or  fum  is  the  true  diftance  nearly. 

In  applying  this  rule, 'it  will  be  fufficient  to  ufe  the  com¬ 
plement,  altitudes,  and  apparent  diftances  of  centres,  true  ta 
the  neareft  minute  only,  as  a  fmall  error  in  the  angles  at  tha 
fun  and  moon  will  very  little  affeCI  the  corrections  of  dif¬ 
tances. 

If  D  be  the  computed  diftance  in  feconds,  a  the  difference 
between  the  moon’s  parallax  and  refraCtion  in  altitude,  S  the 

d2  S* 

fine  of  the  angle  at  the  moon,  and  R  the  radius ;  then  ^ 

will  be  a  third  correction  of  diftance  to  be  added  to  the  dif¬ 
tance  twice  corrected.  But  it  is  plain,  from  the  nature  of  this 
correction,  that  it  may  be  always  rejeCted,  except  when  the 
diftance  D  is  very  fmall,  and  the  angle  at  the  moon  nearly 
equal  to  90°. 

This  foiution  is  likewife  of  ufe  in  finding  the  true  diftance 
of  a  ftar  from  the  moon,  by  changing  the  word  fun  into  far, 
and  ufing  the  refraCtion  of  the  ftar,  inftead  of  the  difference 
between  the  refraCtion  and  parallax  in  altitude  of  the  fun,  in 
finding  the  fecond  correction  of  diftance. 

Ex.  Given  the  obferved  diftance  of  a  ftar  from  the  centre 
of  the  moon,  50°  8' 4U' ;  the  moon’s  altitude,  550  58’  5";  the 
ftar’s  altitude  190  18'  f  and  the  moon’s  horizontal  parallax^ 
1°  o'  5'':  Required  the  true  diftance. 

-Cofec. - 0.27 169 

-Cofec. - 0,1 1479 
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Sine - 9.98950  — —  — —  77  27 - Sine - 9.98950 

Rem.  6  45 - Sine - 9.07013 

Sine - 9.83688  -  Rem.  43  23  2)19.42616 
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2  1 1 7  48  =  li ’s  angle. 


31  48  —  *’s  angle. 

Rad.  :  Cofec.  117°  48'  :  :  y ’s  diff.  parall.  &  refraCt.  1980"  :  923"—  1  ft  corrcCt.  of  diftance. 
Rad.  :  Cofec.  3i°4S'  :  ftar’s  refraCt.  i6z/;  :  1 3 8 ,,/  =  2d  correct,  of  diftance. 


2 )  19.96629 
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Here  the  firft  correction  of  diftance  is  additive,  fince  the 
angle  at  the  moon  is  obtufe  ;  and  the  fecond  correction  is  alfo 
additive,  fince  the  angle  at  the  ftar  is  acute :  therefore  their  fum 
923,+  x38//=io6i,/=i7/4i//,  being  added  to  50°  8'  41' 'the 
apparent  diftance  ef  the  ftar  from  the  moon’s  centre,  gives 
S°°  26'  21"  for  the  true  diftance  of  centres  nearly; — and 
2  X  L  (d  +  S) — L  (2LR4-L2  +  L  D)  =  L  8",  which,  be¬ 
ing  added  to  the  diftance  twice  corrected,  gives  50°  26 '  29" 
for  the  true  diftance.  By  comparing  this  diftance  with  the 
computed  diftances  in  the  ephemeris,  the  time  at  Greenwich 
^orrefpor.ding  to  that  of  obferving  the  diftance  will  be  known; 


and  the  difference  of  thofe  times  being  converted  into  degrees 
and  minutes,  at  the  rate  of  15  degrees  to  the  hour,  will  give 
the  longitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation,  which  will  be  eaft  if 
the  time  at  the  place  be  greater  than  that  at  Greenwich,  but 
weft  if  it  be  lefs. 

LONGITUDINAL,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  placed 
lengthwife  :  thus  fome  of  the  fibres  in  the  veflels  of  the  human 
body  are  placed  longitudinally,  others  tranfverfely  or  acrofs. 

LONGOBARD1.  See  Langobardi. 

LONGOMONTANUS  (Christian),  a  learned  aftrono- 
mer,  born  in  a  village  of  Denmark  in  1 562.  He  was  the  fon  of 
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a  ploughman  ;  and  was  obliged  to  fuffer  during  his  ftudies  all 
the  hardffiips  to  which  he  could  be  expofed,  dividing, his  time, 
like  the  philofopher  Cle'anthes,  between  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  and  the  lefions  he  received  from  the  minifterof  the  place. 
At  laft,  when  he  was  15,  he  ftole  away  from  his  family,  and 
went  to  Wiburg,  where  there  was  a  college,,  in  which  he  fpent 
1 1  years  ;  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  tludy  with  fuch  ardour,  that  among  other 
fciences  he  learned- the  mathematics  in  great  perfedtion.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Copenhagen;  where  the  profelTors  of  that 
univerlity  in  a  thort  time  conceived  to  high  an  opinion  of  him, 
that  they  recommended  him  to  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe. 
Longomontanus  lived  eight  years  with  that  famous  aftronomer, 
and  was  of  great  fervice  to  him  in  his  obfervations  and  calcu¬ 
lations.  At  length,  being  extremely  detirous  of  obtaining  a 
profetfor’s  chair  in  Denmark,  Tycho  Brahe  confented,  though 
with  fome  difficulty,  to  deprive  himfelf  of  his  fervice  ;  gave 
him  a  difcharge,  filled  with  the  higheft  teltimonies  of  his  ef- 
teem ;  and  furniffied  him  with  money  fo^  the  expence  of  his 
long  journey.  He  obtained  a  profefforfhip  of  mathematics  in 
the  univerlity  of  Copenhagen  in  1605  ;  and  dilcharged  the 
duty  of  it  worthily  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1647.  f -e 
wrote  many  learned  works;  amufed  himlelf  with  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  fquare  the  circle,  and  pretended  that  he  had  made  that  dif- 
covery:  but  Dr.  John  Pell,  an  Engliffi  mathematician,  attacked 
him  warmly  on  that  fubjedt,  and  proved  that  he  was  miftaken. 

LONGTOWN,  a  town  of  Cumberland,  on  the  Scots  bor¬ 
ders,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Efk  and  Kirkfop,  feven  miles 
from  Carlifle,  and  3  13  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  market 
on  Thurfday,  and  a  charity  fchool  for  60  children,  with  two 
fairs  in  the  year. 

LONGUEVfLLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Seine  and  late  province  of  Normandy,  feated  on  a  fmall 
river,  23  miles  N.  of  Rouen. 

LONGUS,  a  Greek  fophifl,  author  of  a  book  entitled 
Tlotp.sviy.a.,  or  Paftorals,  and  a  romance  containing  the  loves  of 
Daphnis  and  Chloe.  Huetius,  biiliop  of  Avranches,  fpeaks 
very  advantageoully  of  this  work  ;  but  he  cenfures  the  obfeene 
touches  with  which  it  is  interfperfed.  None  of  the  ancient  au¬ 
thors  mention  him,  fo  the  time  when  he  lived  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tainly  fixed.  There  is  an  Engliffi  tranflation  of  this  author, 
which  is  aferibed  to  the  late  J.  Graggs,  Efq.  fecretary  of  ftate. 

LONGWY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mo- 
felle  and  late  duchy  of  Lorrain,  with  a  cattle.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  the  latter  of  which  is  fortified. 
It  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  1792,  but  retaken  two 
months  after.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  15  miles  S.  W.  of 
Luxemburg,  and  167  N.  E.  of  Paris.  E-  Ion.  5.  58.  N.  lat. 
49-  d°- 

LONICERA,  honeysuckle,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  irregular;  the  berry  polyfpcr- 
mous,  bilocular,  and  inferior. 

Tbe  Species  are,  1.  The  alpigena,  or  upright  red-berried  ho- 
neyfuckle,  rifes  with  a  fhrubby,  ffiort,  thick,  upright  flem, 
branching  firong  and  eredlly  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  largith, 
fpear-ffiaped  leaves,  in  pairs  oppofite  ;  and  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  many  red  flowers  by  two’s  on  long  footftalks,  each 
fucceeded  by  two  red  berries  joined  together  at  their  bafe  ;  it 
flowers  in  Auguft,  and  the  berries 'ripen  in  autumn.  2.  The 
Cccrulea,  or  blue-berried  upright  honeyfuckle,  rifes  with  a  ftirub- 
by  upright  flem,  branching  moderately  three  or  four  feet  high, 
with  many  white  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches ;  appearing  in  May,  and  fucceeded  by  blue  berries 
joined  together  at  their  bafe.  3.  The  nigra,  or  black-berried 
upright  honeyfuckle,  rifes  with  a  ffirubby  flem  branching  three 
or  four  feet  high,  with  white  flowers  fucceeded  by  Angle  and 


diftinft  black  berries.  4.  The  tartaricn,  or  Tartarian  honey-< 
fuckle,  rifes  with  a  ffirubby  upright  flem,  branching  eredtly 
three  or.  four  feet  high  ;  heart-fhaped,  oppofite  leaves,  and 
whitifh  eredt  flowers  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  fometimes  diltindt, 
and  fometimes  double.  5.  The  diervilla,  or  yellow- flowered 
Arcadian  honeyfuckle,  rifes  with  fhrubby  upright  ftalks, 
branching  eredt  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet ;  the  branches 
terminated  by  clutters  of  pale  yellow  flowers,  appearing  in  May 
and  June,  and  fometimes  continuing  till  autumn  ;  but  rarely 
ripening  feeds  here.  6.  The  xylojicum,  or  fly  honeyfuckle,  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  ffirubby  item,  branching  eredt  to  the  height  of  fe¬ 
ven  or  eight  feet ;  with  eredt  white  flowers  proceeding  from  the 
fides  of  the  branches  ;  each  fucceeded  by  large  double  red  ber¬ 
ries,  joined  together  at  their  bafe.  The  flowers  appear  in 
June,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  September.  7.  The  fymphoricarpos, 
or  fhrubby  St.  Peter's  wort,  rifes  with  a  fhrubby,  rough  flem, 
branching  eredt  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  fmall  greeniffi  flow¬ 
ers  appearing  round  the  ftalk  in  Auguft.  8.  The  periclymcnum , 
or  common  climbing  honeyfuckle,  hath  two  principal  varieties, 
viz.  The  Englifh  wild  honeyfuckle,  or  woodbine  of  our  woods 
and  hedges,  and  the  Dutch  or  German  honeyfuckle.  The 
former  rifes  with  ffirubby,  weak,  very  long  flender  ftalks,  and 
branches  trailing  on  the  ground,  or  climbing  round  any  fup- 
port  ;  all  terminated  by  oval  imbricated  heads,  furniffiing 
fmallith  flowers  of  white  or  red  colours,  and  appearing  from 
June  or  July  till  autumn.  The  Dutch  honeyfuckle  rifes  with 
a  fhrubby  declinated  ftalk,  and  long  trailing  purpliffi  branches, 
terminated  by  oval  imbricated  heads,  furnifhing  large  beautiful 
red  flowers  of  a  fragrant  odour,  appearing  in  June  and  July. 
9.  The  caprifolium,  or  Italian  honeyfuckle,  rifes  with  ffirubby 
declinated  ftalks,  fending  out  long  flender  trailing  branches,  ter¬ 
minated  by  verticillate  or  whorled  bunches  of  clol'e-fitting  flow¬ 
ers,  very  fragrant,  and  white,  red,  and  yellow  colours.  10. 
The  femper-virchs,  or  evergreen  trumpet-flowered  honeyfuckle, 
rifes  with  a  fhrubby  declinated  ftalk,  fending  out  long  flender 
trailing  branches,  terminated  by  naked  verticillate  fpikes,  of 
long,  unreflexed,  deep  fcarlet  flowers,  very  beautiful,  but  of 
little  fragrance. 

The  moft  eafy  method  of  propagating  thefe  plants  is  by  lay¬ 
ers  or  cuttings,  efpecially  the  latter  :  both  of  thefe  readily  emit 
roots,  and  form  plants  in  one  year  fit  for  tranfplantation. 
Some  forts  are  alfo  propagated  by  fuckers  and  feed. 

LONSDALE  or  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  a  town  of  "VVeftmore- 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Lon,  in  a  pleafant  and  rich  valley  of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  a  large  well-built  town,  has  a  handfome 
church,  and  a  fine  ftone-bridge  over  the  river.  It  is  well  inha¬ 
bited  ;  and  is  the  beft  town  in  the  county  except  Kendal.  It 
gives  title  of  Earl  to  the  Lowther  family.  W.  Ion.  2.  27. 
N.  lat.  74.  jo. 

LOO,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Guelderland,  eight 
miles  weft  of  Deventer,  where  the  prince  of  Orange  had  a  fine 
palace.  E.  Ion.  6.  o.  N.  lat.  72.  18. 

LOOE,  East  and  West,  two  mean  boroughs  in  Cornwall, 
feparated  by  a  creek,  over  which  is  a  harrow  ftone  bridge. 
1  hey  fend  together  as  many  members  to  parliament  as  London. 
The  market  held  at  Eaft  Looe,  is  on  Saturday.  They  are  16 
miles  W.  of  Plymouth,  and  232  W.  by  S.  of  London.  W.  Ion. 
4.  36.  N.  lat.  50.  23. 

LOOF,  the  after  part  of  a  fliip's  bow  ;  or  that  part  of  her 
fide  forward  where  the  planks  begjn  to  be  incurvated- into  an 
arch  as  they  approach  the  flem. 

Loor,  or  Luff.  See  Luff. 

LOOK-OUT,  in  the  fea-language,  a  watchful  attention  to 
fome  important  objedt  or  event  which  is  expected  to  arife  from 
the  prefent  fituation  of  a  fliip,  &c.  It  is  principally  ufed  in 
navigation  when  there  is  a  probability  of  danger  from  the  real 
or  fuppofed  proximity  of  land,  rocks,  enemies,  and,  in  ffiort;, 
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whatever  peril  (he  may  encounter  through  inattention,  which 
might  otherwife  have  been  avoided  by  a  prudent  and  neceffary 
vigilance.  There  is  always  a  look-out  kept  on  a  lhip’s  fore- 
caltle  at  Tea,  to  watch  for  any  dangerous  objects  lying  near  her 
track,  and  to  which  the  makes  a  gradual  approach  as  the -ad¬ 
vances  :  the  mate  of  the  watch  accordingly  calls  often  from  the 
quarter-deck,  “  Look  out  afore  there  !”  to  the  perfon's  appointed 
for  this  fervice. 

LOOKING  glasses,  are  nothing  but  plain  mirrors  of 
glafs  ;  which,  being  impervious  to  the  light,  reflect  the  images 
of  things  placed  before  them.  See  the  articles  Mirror  and 
Opt  ics.  For  the  catting,  grinding,  and  politliing  of  looking- 
glaffes,  fee  the  article  Glass.  For  foliating  ®f  looking-glafles, 
lee  the  article  Foliating. 

LOOL,  in  metallurgy,  a  veffel  made  to  receive  the  wafhings 
of  ores  of  metals.  The  heavier  or  more  metalline  parts  of  the 
ores  remain  in  the  trough  in  which  they  are  wafhed  ;  the  lighter 
and  more  earthy  run  oft  with  the  water,  but  fettle  in  the  look 

LOOM,  the  weaver’s  frame  ;  a  machine  whereby  feveral 
diftinft  threads  are  woven  into  one  piece.  Looms  are  of  various 
ftrudftures,  accommodated  to  the  various  kinds  of  materials  to 
be  woven,  and  the  various  manner  of  weaving  them  ;  viz.  for 
woollens,  filks,  linens,  cottons,  cloths  of  gold ;  and  other 
works,  as  tapeftry,  ribbands,  ftockings,  &c  divers  of  which 
will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads.  See  Weaving.  The 
weaver’s  loom-engine,  otherwife  called  the  Dutch  loom-engine, 
was  brought  into  ufe  from  Llolland  to  London,  in  or  about  the 
year  1676. 

Heir  Loom,  in  law.  See  Heir-Aozwz. 

Loom,  at  fea.  If  a  (hip  appears  big,  when  at  a  di fiance, 
they  fay  Ihe  looms,  or  appears  a  great  fail  :  the  term  is  alfo 
n fed  to  denote  the  indiftindb  appearance  of  any  other  diftant 
objects. 

Loom -Gale,  at  fea,  a  gentle  eafy  gale  of  wind,  in  which  a 
fhip  can  carry  her  top-fails  a-trip. 

LOOP,  in  the  iron  works,  is  a  part  of  a  fow  or  block  of  caft 
iron  broken  or  melted  off  from  the  reft,  and  prepared  for  the 
forge  or  hammer.  The  ufual  method  is,  to  break  off  the  loop 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  hundred  weight.  This  loop  they 
take  up  with  their  tlinging-tongs,  and  beat  it  with  iron 
fledges  upon  an  iron  plate  near  the  fire,  that  lo  it  may'  not  fall 
to  pieces,  but  be  in  a  condition  to  be  carried  under  the  hammer. 
It  is  then  placed  under  the  hammer,  and  a  little  water  being 
drawn  to  make  the  hammer  move  but  foftly,  it  is  beat  very 
gently  ;  and  by  this  means  the  arofs  and  foulnefs  are  forced  off, 
and  after  this  they  draw  more  and  more  water  by  degrees,  and 
beat  it  more  and"  more  till  they  bring  it  to  a  four-fquare  mafs, 
of  about  two  feet  long,  which  they  call  a  bloom. 

LOOPING,  in  metallurgy,  a  word  ufed  by  the  miners  of 
fome  counties  of  England,  to  exprefs  the  running  together  of 
the  matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mafs,  in  the  roafting  or  firft  burn¬ 
ing,  intended  only  to  calcine  it  lo  far  as  to  make  it  fit  for  pow¬ 
dering.  This  accident,  which  gives  the  miners  fome  trouble, 
is  generally  owing  to  continuing  the  fire  too  long  in  this  pro- 
cefs. 

LOOSA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  polyacdria  clafs  of  plants,  d.  he  calyx  is  penta- 
phydous,  fuperior ;  there  are  five  fub-ovate,  cucullated,  and 
large  petals;  the  ne£tarium  confifts  of  five  leaves,  gathered 
into  a  conical  figure,  each  terminated  by  two  filaments ;  the 
capfule  is  turbinated,  unilocular,  and  trivalved  at  top  ;  the  feeds 
are  very  numerous;  and  there  are  three  linear  and  longitudinal 
.  inufes. 

JLOOSE-strife.  See  Lysimachia. 

LOPES  le  vega.  See  Vega. 

LOPEZ,  or  Indian,  Root,  in  the  materia  medica.  The 
plant  to  which  this  article  belongs  is  unknown.  Neither  the 


woody  nor  cortical  part  of  the  root  has  any  remarkable  feufible 
quality.  A  flight  bitternefs  is  perceptible;  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended,  like  fimarouba,  in  diarrhoeas  even  of  the  colliquative 
kind,  in  half-dram  dofes  four  times  a-dayr.  Little  of  this  root 
has  been  brought  to  Europe :  but  fome  of  thofe  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  employing  it,  fpeak  in  very  high  terms  of 
the  efteiffs'obtained  from  it. 

LOP.1IUS,  Fishing-frog,  Toad-fjb,  or  Sea-devil ;  a 
genus  of  the  branchioftegious  order  of  fifties,  whofe  head  is  in 
fize  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  the  body.  There  are  three  fpecies; 
the  moil  remarkable  of  which  is  the  pifcatorius,  or  common 
fifhing-frog,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Britifh  feas.  This  lingular 
fifli  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Bxrpx%os,  and 
rana ;  and  to  us  by  that  of  the  fijhing-frog ,  for  it  is  of  a 
figure  refembling  that  animal  in  a  tadpole  ftate.  Pliny  takes 
notice  of  the  artifice  ufed  by  it  to  take  its  prey  :  Eminentia 
fi<l>  oculis  cornicula  turbato  limo  exerit,  ajfv.lt antes  pifciculos  at~ 
traheus,  donee  tarn  prope  accedunt,  ut  ajfiliat.  “  It  puts  forth 
the  flender  horns  it  has  beneath  its  eyes,  enticing  by  that 
means  the  little  fifli  to  play  round,  till  they  come  within  reach, 
when  it  fprings  on  them.”  The  fifhing-frog  grows  to  a  large 
fize,  fome  being  between  four  and  five  feet  in  length;  and 
Mr.  Pennant  mentions  one  taken  near  Scarborough,  whofe 
mouth  was  a  yard  wide.  The  fifhermen  on  that  coaft  have  a 
great  regard  for  this  fifh,  from  a  fuppofition  that  it  is  a  great 
enemy  to  the  dog-fifh  ;  and,  whenever  they  take  it  with  their 
lines,  let  it  at  liberty. 

It  is  a  filli  of  very  great  deformity  :  the  head  is  much 
bigger  than  the  whole  body  ;  is  round  at  the  circumference, 
and  Hat  above;  the  mouth  of  a  prodigious  widenefs.  The 
under  jaw  is  much  longer  than  the  upper:  the  jaws  are  full 
of  flender  ftiarp  teeth  :  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  are  two  or  three 
rows  of  the  fame  :  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  oppofite  each 
other,  are  two  bones  of  an  elliptical  form,  thick  fet,  with  very 
ftrong  fliarp  teeth.  The  noftriis  do  not  appear  externally,  but 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  are  two  large  orifices  that  ferve 
inftead  of  them.  On  each  fide  the  upper-jaw  are  two  fharp 
fpines,  and  others  are  fcattered  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
head.  Immediately  above  the  nofe  are  two  long  tough  fila¬ 
ments,  and  on  the  back  three  others ;  thefe  are  what  Pliny 
calls  cornicula,  and  fays  it  makes  ufe  of  to  attraft  the  little 
fifh.  They  feem  to  be  like  lines  flung  out  for  that  end.  Along 
the  edges,  of  the  head  and  body  are  a  multitude  of  fhort  fringed 
fkins,  placed  at  equal  diftances.  The  aperture  to  the  gills  is 
placed  behind ;  each  of  thefe  is  very  wide,  fo  that  fome  writers 
have  imagined  it  to  be  a  receptacle  for  the  young  in  time  of 
danger.  The  body  grows  flender  near  the  tail,  the  end  of  which 
is  quite  even.  The  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  this  fifh  is 
dufky,  the  lower  part  white;  the  fkin  fmooth. 

LORANTHUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clals  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  order.  Aggregate?. 
The  germen  is  inferior ;  there  is  no  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  fexfid 
and  revoluted  ;  the  ftamina  are  at  the  tops  of  the  petals  ;  the 
berry  is  monofpermous.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a  native  of 
America,  difeovered  by  Father  Plunder,  and  found  growing 
naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  by  Dr.  Houfton.  It  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  ftalk,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches,  having  at  their  ends  clufters  of  frnall  fearlet-coloured 
flowers,  fucceeded  by  oval  berries  with  a  pulpy  covering,  and 
a  hard  fhell  with  one  ceil,  inclofing  feveral  compreffed  feeds. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they 
are  ripe ;  otherwife  they  are  very  apt  to  mifearry,  or  lie  a  year 
in  the  ground  without  germinating.  The  plants  require  al¬ 
ways  to  be  kept  in  a  bark-llove. 

LORARII,  among  the  Romans,  officers  whofe  bufinefs  it 
was,  with  whips  and  fcourges,  to  compel  the  gladiators  to 
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engage.  The  lorarii  alfo  puniftied  {laves  who  difobeyed  their 
matters. 

LORD,  a  title  of  honour  given  to  thofe  who  are  nob’e 
either  by  birth  or  creation.  In  this  fenfe,  it  amounts  to  much 
the  tame  as  p  er  of  the  realm,  or  lord  of  parliament.  The' 
title  is  by  courtefy  alto  given  to  all  the  fons  of  dukes  and 
marquifes,  and  to  the  eldelt  fons  of  earls:  and  it  is  alfo  a 
title  of  honour  bellowed  on  thofe  who  are  honourable  by -their 
employments ;  as  lord  advocate,  lord  chamberlain,  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  &c.  The  word  is  Saxon,  but  abbreviated  from  two 
fyllables  into  one  :  for  it  was  originally  Illaford,  which  by 
dropping  the  afpiration  became  Laford.  and  afterwards  by 
con  ratftion  Lord.  “  1  he  etymology  of  the  word  (fays  J. 
Coates)  is  well  worth  obferving ;  for  it  was  compofed  of 
illaf  “  a  loaf  of  bread,”  and  ford  “  to  give  or  afford  fo 
that  Illaford,  now  Lord,  implies  “  a  giver  of'  bread  becaufe, 
in  thofe  ages,  fuch  great  men  kept  extraordinary  houfes,  and 
fed  all  the  poor;  for  which  reafon  they  were  called  givers  of 
bread,  a  thing  now  much  out  of  date,  great  men  being  fond 
of  retaining  the  title,  but  few  regarding  the  pradlice  for  which 
it  was  firft  given.  See  Lady. 

Houfe  of  Lords,  one  of  the  three  eftates  of  parliament,  and 
compofed  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal. 

1.  The  Spiritual  Lords  confift  of  2  archbifliops  and  24 
bilhopsj  and  at  the  dilfolution  of  monafteries  by  Henry  VIII. 
con  filed  I  ike  wife  of  26  mitred  abbots  and  two  priors  :  a  very 
confiderable  body,  and  in  thofe  times  equal  in  number  to  the 
temporal  nobility.  AM  thefe  hold,  or  are  fuppofed  to  hold, 
certain  ancient  baronies  under  the  king:  for  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  thought  proper  to  change  the  fpiritual  tenure  of  frank¬ 
almoign  or  free-alms,  under  which  the  bifhops  held  their  lands 
during  the  Saxon  government,  into  the  feodrl  or  Norman  te¬ 
nure  by  barony;  which  iubje£ted  their  effates  to  all  civil 
charges  and  affelfments,  from  which  they  were  before  exempt; 
and  in  right  of  fucceffion  to  thofe  baronies,  which  were  un¬ 
alienable  from  their  refpedlive  dignities,  the  bilhops  and  abbots 
were  allowed  their  feat  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  But  though 
thefe  lords  fpiritual  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  diftindl  ellate 
from  the  lords  temporal,  and  are  fo  'dHinguiftied  in  moll  of 
our  acts  of  parliament;  yet  in  pradlice  they  are  ufually  blended 
together  unde  the  name  of  tbe  lords-,  they  intermix  in  their 
votes,  and  the  majority  of  fuch  intermixture  joins  both  eftates. 
And  from  this  want  of  a  feparate  aflcmbly,  and  feparate  ne¬ 
gative  of  the  prelates,  fome  writers  have  argued  very  cogently, 
that  the  lords  lpiritual  and  tempor  1  are  now  in  reality  only  one 
eftate  :  which  is  unquestionably  true  in  every  effectual  lenfe, 
though  the  ancient  diftindtion  between  them  ftill  nominally 
continues.  For  if  a  bill  thould  pafs  their  houfe,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  validity,  though  every  lord  lpiritual  ftiouid  vote 
againft  it;  of  whi  h  Selden  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  give  many 
inftances  :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  doubtlefs  it  would  be  equally 
good,  if  the  lords  temporal  prefent  were  inferior  to  the  bifhops 
in  number,  and  every  one  of  thofe  temporal  lords  gave  his 
vote  to  rejedt  the  bill ;  though  this  Sir  Edward  Coke  feenas 
to  doubt  of. 

2.  The  Temporal  Lords  confift  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm, 
(the  bilhops  not  being  in  ftridlnefs  held  to  be  fuch,  but  merely 
lords  of  jiarliament),  by  whatever  title  of  nobility  diltin- 
guilhed  ;  dukes,  marquiles,  earls,  vifeounts,  or  barons.  Some 
of  thefe  fit  by  defeent,  as  do  all  ancient  peers;  fome  by  crea¬ 
tion,  as  do  all  new-made  ones  ;  others,  fince  the  union  with 
Scotland,  by  eledlion,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  16  peers,  who 
reprefent  the  body  of  the  Scots  nobility.  Their  number  is 
indefinite,  and  may  be  increaled  at  will  by  the  power  of  the 
crown  ;  and  once,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  there  was  an 
inftance  of  creating  no  lets  than  12  together;  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  which,  in  the  reign  of  King  George  I.  a  bill  palled 
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the  houfe  of  lords,  and  was  countenanced  by  the  then  rr.tniftry, 
for  limiting  the  number  of  the  peerage.  This  was  thought  by 
fome  to  promife  a  great  acquifition  to  the  confiitution,  by  rc- 
ftraining  the  prerogative  from  gaining  the  afeendant  in  that 
auguft  aftembly  by  pouring  in  at  pleafure  an  unlimited  number 
of  new-created  lords.  But  the  hill  was  ill  relifhed,  and  mif- 
carried  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  whofe  leading  members 
were  then  defirous  to  keep  the  avenues  to  the  other  houfe  as 
open  and  eafy  as  polftble. 

The  diftineftion  of  ranks  and  honours  is  neceftary  In  ever/- 
well-governed  flate :  in  order  to  reward  fuch  as  are  eminent 
for  their  fervices  to  the  public,  in  a  manner  the  moft  deftrable 
to  individuals,  and  yet  without  burthen  to  the  community  ; 
exciting  thereby  an  ambitious  yet  laudable  ardour  and  gene¬ 
rous  emulation  in  others.  And  emulation,  or  virtuous  ambi¬ 
tion,  is  a  fpring  of  adlion  which  however  dangerous  or 
invidious  in  a  mere  republic  or  under  a  defpotic  (way,  will 
certainly  be  attended  with  good  effefts  under  a  free  monarchy; 
where,  without  deftroyitig  its  exiftence,  its  excetfes  may  be 
continually  reftrained  by  that  fuperior  power  from  which  all 
honour  is  derived  Such  a  fpirit,  when  nationally  diffufed, 
gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  community  ;  it  fets  all  the  wheels 
of  government  in  motion,  whiqh,  under  a  wife  regulator,  may 
be  directed  to  any  beneficial  purpofe  ;  and  thereby  every  Indi¬ 
vidual  may  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  public  good,  while  he 
principally  means  to  promote  his  own  particular  views.  A 
body  of  nobility  is  alfo  more  particularly  neceftary  in  our 
mixed  and  compounded  conftitution  in  order  to  fupport  the 
rights  of  both  the  crown  and  the  people,  by  forming  a  barrier 
to  withftand  the  encroachments  of  both.  It  create^  and  pre- 
ferves  that  gradual  fcale  of  dignity  which  proceeds  from  the 
peafant  to  the  prince;  rifing  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad 
foundation,  and  dimlnifhing  to  a  point  as  it  rifes.  It  is  this 
afeending  and  contradling  proportion  that  adds  liability  to  any 
government ;  for,  when  the  departure  is  fudden  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  we  may  pronounce  that  ftate  to  be  pre¬ 
carious.  The  nobility  therefore  are  the  pillars,  which  are 
reared  from  among  the  people,  more  immediately  to  fupport 
the  throne;  and,  if  that  falls,  they  mult  alfo  be  buried 
under  its  ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  laft  century  the 
commons  had  determined  to  extirpate  monarchy,  they  alfo 
voted  the  houfe  of  lords  to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous.  And 
fince  titles  of  nobi’ity  are  thus  expedient  in  the  ftate,  it  is  alfo 
expedient  that  their  owners  ftiouid  form  an  independent  and  , 
feparate  branch  of  the  legiftature.  If  they  were  confounded 
with  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  like  them  had  only  a  vote 
in  eledling  reprefentatives,  their  privileges  would  foon  be 
borne  down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  popular  torrent,  which 
would  ettedlually  level  all  diftindlions.  It  is  therefore  highly 
neceftary  that  the  body  of  nobles  ftiouid  have  a  diftindl  allem- 
bly,  diftindl  deliberations  and  diftindl  powers  from  the  com¬ 
mons.  See  alfo  King,  Nobility,  Parliament,  Commons, 
and  Commonalty. 

As  to  the  peculiar  laws  and  enftoms  relating  to  the  houfe  of 
lords,  one  very  ancient  privilege  is  that  declared  by  the  charter 
of  the  foreft,  confirmed  in  parliament  q  Hen.  III.;  viz.  that 
every  lord  fpiritual  or  temporal  fummoned  to  parliament,  and 
palling  through  the  king's  forefts,  may,  both  in  going  and 
returning,  kill  one  or  two  of  the  king’s  deer  without  warrant; 
in  view  of  the  forefter  if  he  be  prefent,  or  on  blowing  a  horn 
if  he  he  abfent,  that  he  may  not  teem  to  take  the  king's  veni- 
fon  by  health. 

In  the  next  place,  they  have  a  right  to  he  attended  and 
conftantly  are,  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  and 
common  pleas,  and  luch  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  as 
are  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  or  have  been  made  leijeants  at 
law;  as  likewife  by  the  king’s  learned  counfel,  being  lerj earns, 
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.and by  the  matters  of  the  court  of  chancery;  for  their  advice 
in  point  of  ' law,  and  for  the  greater  dignity  of  their  proceed 
logs.  The  fecretaries  of  ftate,  with  the  attorney  and  folicitor 
general,  were  alfo  ufed  to  attend  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  have 
to  this  dav  (together  with  the  judges,  & c  )  their  regular  writs 
of  fumm.  ns  itlued  out  at  the'  beginn  ng  of  every  parliament, 
ad  tradtanduni  ct  cmfilhun  impendendum ,  though  not  ad  cqn/en- 
i'wndum  :  but,  whenever  of  late  years  they  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  houle  of  commons,  their  attendance  here  hath 
fallen  into  dilute. 

Another  privilege  is,  that  every  peer,  by  licence  obtained 
from  the  king,  may  make  another  lord  of  parliament  his 
proxy,  to  vote  for  him  in  his  abfence :  a  privilege  which 
a  member  of  the  other  houfe  can  by  no  means  ba\e,  as  he  is 
himfelf  but  a  proxy  for  a  multitude  of  other  people. 

Each  peer  has  alio  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  houfe,  when  a 
vote  jraffes  contrary  .to  his  fyntiimnts,  to  enter  his  diffcnt  on 
the  journals  of  the  houfe,  with  the  reafons  for  iuch  diiTent ; 
which  is  ulually  ftvled  his  protett. 

All  bills  like  wife,  that  may  in  their  confequenc.es  any  way 
aide  ft  the  rights  of  ihe  peerage,  are  by  the  cuftom  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  have  their  fir  It  rife  and  beginning  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  to  iufier  no  changes  or  amendments  m  the  houfe  of 
commons. 

There  is  alfo  one  ft atute  peculiarly  relative  to  the  houfe  of 
lords,  '  Ann.  c.  23.  which  regulates  the  election  of  the  16 
reprefentaftve  peers  of  North  Biitain,  in  confluence  of  the 
z-d  and  23d  articles  of  the  union:  and  for  that  purpofe  pre¬ 
scribes  the  oaths,  &c.  to  be  taken  by  the  electors  ;  diredls  the 
rnode  of  balloting;  prohibits  the  peers  elefting  from  being 
attended  in  an  unufual  manner  ;  ai  d  expretsly  provides,  that 
no  other  matter  {ball  be  treated  of  in  that  affembly,  lave  only 
the  election,  on  pain  of  incurring  a  praemunire.  See  alfo  the 
articles  Nobility  and  Peers. 

LORDOS  S,  (of  XooSos,  bent  Inwards',  in  the  medical 
wr  tings,  a  name  given  to  a  difeafed  ttate  of  the  fpine,  in 
which  it  is  bent  inwards,  or  toward  the  anterior  parts.  It 
is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  gibbous,  or  bump-lacked. 

LORETTO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Marfa  or  Marche  of 
Ancona,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  it  is  fmall,  but  fortified;  and 
contains  the  famous  cofa  Junta,  or  holy  chapel,  fa  much  vi- 
fited  by  pilgrims.  This  chapel,  according  to  the  Legend,  was 
originally  a  fmall  houfe  in  Nazareth,  inhabited  by  the  Virgn 
Mary,  in  which  ilie  was  laluted  by  the  Angel,  and  where  the 
bred  our  Savioiir.  After  their  deaths,  it  was  held  in  great  ve¬ 
neration  by  all  believers  in  Jefus,  and  at  length  confecrated 
into  a  chapel,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  ;  upon  which  occa- 
iion  St.  Luke  made  that  identical  image,  which  is  itill  preserved 
here,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto. 
This  fanftified  edifice  was  allowed  to  fojourn  in  Galilee  as  long 
as  that  diftriid  was  inhabited  by  Cbriftians  ;  but  when  infidels 
got  pofllffion  of  the  country,  a  band  of  angels,  to  fave  it  from 
pollution,  took  it  in  their  arms,  and  conveyed  it  from  Naza¬ 
reth  to  a  caftle  in  Dalmatia.  This  faff  might  have  been 
railed  in  quefiion  by  incredulous  people,  had  it  been  performed 
in  a  fee  ret  manner  ;  but,  that  it  might  be  manireft  to  the  raoll 
fhcrt-figbted  fpe&ator,  and  evident  to  all  who  were  not  per¬ 
fectly  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  a  blaze  of  celeftial  light,  and  a 
concert  of  divine  rnufic,  accompanied  it  during  the  whole 
journey  :  befides,  when  the  angels,  to  reft  them.ielves,  let  it 
down  in  a  little  wood  near  the  road,  all  the  trees  of  the  for® 
bowed  their  heads  to  the  ground,  and  continued  in  that  refpedt- 
ful  pofture  as  long  as  the  facred  chapel  remained  among  them. 
Bat,  not  having  been  entertained  with  fuitable  refpefl  at  the 
cattle  above  mentioned,  the  fame  indefatigable  angels  Carried  it 
over  the  fea,  and  placed  it  in  a  field  belonging  to  a  noble  lady 
called  Lauretta ,  from  whom  the  chapel  takes  its  name.  This 


field. happened  unfortunately  to  be  frequented  at  that  time  by 
highwaymen  and  murderers:  a  circumftance  with  which  the 
angels  undoubtedly  were  not  acquainted  when  they  placed  it 
there.  After  they  were  better  informed,  they  removed  it  to 
the  top  of  a  hi!]  belonging  to  two  brothers,  where  they  ima¬ 
gined  it  would  be  perfectly  fecure  from  the  dangers  of  robbery 
or  aflatlination  ;  but  the  two  brothers,  the  proprietors  of  the 
groun  •,  being  equally  enamoured  of  their  new  vifitor,  became 
jealous  of  each  other,  quarrelled,  fought,  and  fell  by  mutual 
wounds.  After  this  fatal  cataftropbe,  the  angels  in  waiting 
finally  moved  the  holy  chapel  to  the  eminence  where  it  now 
Hands,  and  has  flood  thele  400  years,  having  loft  all  relifti  for 
travelling. 

The  lacred  chapel  {lands  due  eaft  and  weft,  at  die  farther 
end  of  a  large  church  of  the  mofl  durable  ftonerof  Iftiia,  which 
has  beep  built  around  it.  This  may  be  confidered  as  the  ex¬ 
ternal  covering,  or  as  a  kind  of  great  coat  to  the  cafa  f ant  a, 
which  has  a  fmaller  coat  of  more  precious  material-  and  work- 
manfhip  nearer  fls  body.  This  internal  covering  or  cafe  is  of 
the  c’noicell  marble,  after  a  plan  of  San  Saviuo’s,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  bafib  relievos,  the  workrr.anfnip  of  the  beft 
feulptors  which  Italy  could  furnifn  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X. 
The  fubjedhs  of  thofe  baflb  relievos  are,  the  hiftory  of  tire 
blelTed  Virgin,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  whole  cafe 
is  about  50  feet  long,  39  in  breadth,  and  the  fame  in  height  ; 
but  the  real  houfe  itfelf  is  no  more  than  32  feet  in  length,  14 
in  breadth,  and  at  the  fides  about  iS  feet  in  height  -.  the  centre 
of  the  roof  is  four  or  five  feet  higher.  Tire  walls  of  this  little 
holy  chapel -are  composed  of  pieces  of  a  reddifn  fubilance,  of 
an  oblong  fquare  fhape,  laid  one  upon  another,  in  the  manner 
of  brick  At  firlt  light,  on  a  fuperficial  viqw,  thefe  red-co¬ 
loured  oblong  fubftances  appear  to  be  nothing  eife  than  com¬ 
mon  Italian  bricks ;  and,  which  is  lliil  more  extraordinary,  on 
a  fecond  and  tl.iid  view,  with  all  pollible  attention,  they  uiil 
have  the  fame  appearance.  Travellers,  however,  are  affined, 
with  great  earnellnefs,  that  there  is  not  a  Angle  particle  of 
brick  in  their  whole  compolition,  being  entirely  of  a  flour, 
which,  though  it  cannot  now,  be  found  in  Paleftine,  was  for¬ 
merly  very  common,  particularly  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Na¬ 
zareth. 

The  holy  houfe  is  divided  within  into  two  unequal  portions, 
by  a  kind  of  grate- work  of  filver.  The  divifion  towards  the 
weft  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole;  that  to  the  eaft  is 
called  the  Sanbluary.  In  the  larger  divifion,  which  may  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  the  main  body  of  the  houfe,  the  walls  are  left  bare, 
to  fhow  the  true  original  fabric  of  Nazareth  itone ;  for  they 
muft  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  bricks.  At  the  lower  or  weileru 
wall  there  is  a  window,  the  fame  through  which  the  angel 
Gabriel  entered  at  the  Annunciation.  The  architraves  of 
this  window  are  covered  with  filver.  There  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  golden  and  filver  lamps  in  this  chapel  :  one  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  a  pre.fent  trotn  the  republic  of  Venice,  is  faid  to  weigh  37 
pounds,  and  fume  of  the  filver  lamps  weigh  from  120  to  130 
pounds.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  lnrgeft  room  is  an  altar,  but 
fo  low,  that  from  it  you  may  fee  the  famous  image  which 
ftands  over  the  chimney  in  the  fmall  room  or  fanciuary'. 
Golden  and  filver  angels,  of  confiderablt'  fize,  kneel,  around  her, 
fome  offerinm  heaits  of  gold  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  one 
an  infant  of  pure  gold.  The  wall  of  the  fan&ia.r.y  is  plated 
with  filver,  and  adorned  with  crucifixes,  precious  Hones,  and 
votive  gifts  of  various  kinds.  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  herfelf 
by  no  means  corresponds,  with  the  fine  furniture  of  her  houfe  : 
fire  is  a  little 'woman,  about  four  feet  in  height,  with  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  complexion  of  a  negro.  Of  all  the  feulptors  that 
ever  exifted,  a  fit:  redly  St.  Luke,  by  whom  this  figure  is  ftr.d  to 
have  been  made,  is  the  lea  ft  of  a  flatterer  ;  and  nothing  can  he 
a  {Longer  proof  of  the  bleftied  Virgin’s  contempt  for  external 
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beauty,  than  her  being  fatisfied  with  this  representation  of  her. 
1  he  figure  of  the  infant  jefiw,  by  St.  Luke,  is  of  a  piece  with 
that  of  the  Virgin  :  he  holds 'a  large  golden  globe  in  one  hand, 
and  the  other  is  extended  in  the  aft  of  bleffmg.  Both  figures 
have  crowns  on' their  heads,  enriched  with  diamonds:  thefe 
were  prefents  from  Ann  of  A  lift  ria  queen  of  France.  Both 
arms  of  the  Virgin  are  inclofed  within  her  robes,  and  no  part 
but  her  face  is  to  be  feen  ;  her  diefs  is  mod  magnificent,  but 
in  a  wretched  bad  taile  :  this  is  not  furprifing,  for  (he  has  no 
female  attendant.  She  has  particular  clothes  for  the  different 
feafts  held  in  honour  of  her,  and,  which  is  not  quite  fo  decent, 
is  always  dreffcd  and  undreffed  by  the  priefis  belonging  to  the 
chapel:  her  robes  are  ornamented  with  all  kinds  of  precious 
ftones  down  to  the  hem  of  her  garment. 

There  is  a  fmall  place  behind  the  fanftuary,  in  which  are 
fhown  the  chimney,  and  fome  other  furniture,  which  they  pre¬ 
tend  belonged  to  the  Virgin  when-. fhe  lived  at  Nazareth  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  a  little  earthen  porringer,  out  of  which  the  infant 
ufed  to  eat.  Tiie  pilgrims  bring  rofaries,  little  crucifixes,  and 
a  gnus  dei’s,  which  the  obliging  pricft  (hakes  for  half  a  minute 
in  this  difli  ;  after  which  it  is  believed  they  acquire  the  virtue 
of  curing  various  difeafes,  and  prove  an  excellent  preventative 
of  all  temptations  of. Satan.  The  gown  which  the  image  had 
on  when  the  chapel  arrived  from  Nazareth  is  of  red  camblet, 
.and  carefully  kept  in  a  glafs  ihrine. 

Above  100  maffes  are  daily  Laid  in  this  chapel,  and  in  the 
church  in  which  it  Hands.  The  jewels  and  riches  to  be  feen 
at  any  one  time  in  the  holy  chapel  are  of  fmall  value  in  compa- 
rifon  of  thofe  in  the  treafury,  which  is  a  large  room  adjoining 
to  the  vefiry  of  the  great  church.  In  the  preffes  of  this  room 
are  kept  thofe  prefentg  which  royal,  noble,  and  rich  bigots 
of  all  ranks  have,  by  opprefiang  their  fubjefts  and  injuring 
their  families,  lent  to  this  place.  To  enumerate  every  parti¬ 
cular  would  fill  volumes.  They  confift  of  various  utenfils  and 
other  things  in  (liver  and  gold  ;  as  lamps,  candlefticks,  goblets, 
.crowns,  and  crucifixes;  lambs,  eagles,  faints,  apoflles,  angels, 
virgins,  and-  infants  :  then  there  are  cameos,  pearls,  gems,  and 
precious  Hones,  of  all  kinds  and  in  great  numbers.  What  is 
valued  above  all  the  other  jewels  is  the  miraculous  pearl, 
wherein  they  allert  that  Nature  has  given  a  faithful  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  fitting  on  a  cloud  with  the  infant  Jefus  in 
her  arms.  There  was  not  room  in  the  preffes  of  the  treafury 
to  hold  all  the  filver  pieces  which  have  been  prefented  to  the 
Virgin.  Several  other  preffes  in  the  vefiry  are  completely  full. 
It  is  laid  that  thofe  pieces  are  occr.fionaliv  melted  down  by  his 
holinefs  for  the  ufe  of  the  Hate;  and  alfo  that  the  meft  pre¬ 
cious  of  the  jewels  are  picked  put  and  Told  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  falle  ftones  being  fubftituted  in  their  room. 

Pilgrimages  to  Loretto  are  not  fo  frequent  with  foreigners, 
or  with  Italians  of  fortune  and  difiinftion,  as  formerly  ;  nine¬ 
teen  out  of  twenty  of  thofe  who  make  this  journey  now  are  poor 
people,  who  depend  for  their  maintenance  on  the  charity  they 
receive  on  the  road.  To  thofe  who  are  of  fuch  a  rank  in  life 
as  precludes  them  frptn  availing  themfclves  of  the  charitable 
inftitutions  tor  the  maintenance  of  pilgrims,  fuch  journeys  are 
attended  with  expence  and  ineonvenifticy ;  and  fathers  and 
hufbands,  in  moderate  and  confined  circumflances,  are  fre¬ 
quently  brought  to  difagreeable  dilemmas,  by  the  rafh  vows  of 
going  to  Loretto  which  their  wives  or  daughters  are  apt  to 
make  on  anv  fuppofed'  deliverance  from  danger.  To  refufe, 
is  confidered  hv  the -whole  neighbourhood  as  cruel,  and  even 
impious;  and  to  grant,  is  often  highly  difirefling,  particularly 
to  iuch  luffbsnds  as,  from  affection  or  any  other  motive,  do 
not  choole  that  their  wives  ftionid  be  long  out  of  their  fight. 
But  the  poor,  who  are  maintained  during  their  whole  journey, 
and  have  nothing  moic  than  a  bare  maintenance  to  expeft 
hour-  their  labour  at  home,  to  them  a  journey  to  Loretto  is  a 


party'  of  pleafure  as  well  as  devotion,  and  by  much  the  moll 
agreeable  road  they  can  take  to  heaven.  The  greateft  con- 
courfe  of  pilgrims  is  at  the  feafons  of  Ealter  and  Whitfuntide. 
The  rich  travel  in  their  carriages  :  a  greater  number  come  on 
horftback  or  on  mules;  or.  what  is  (till  more  common,  on 
affes.  Great  numbers  of  females,  come  in  this  manner,  with  a 
male  friend  walking  by  them  as  their  guide  and  proteftor  ;  but 
the  greateft  number  of  both  fixes  are  on  foot.  The  pilgrims 
on  foot,  as  foon  as  they  enter  the  fuburbs,  begin  a  hymn-in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  which  they  continue  till  they  reach  the 
church.  The  poorer  fort  are  received  into  an  hofpital,  where 
,  they  have  bed  and  board  for  three  days. 

The  only  trade  of  Loretto  confifts  of  rofaries,  crucifixes, 
little  madonas,  agntis  dci’s,  and  medals,  which  are  manu- 
faftured  here,  and  fold  to  pilgrims.  There  are  great  numbers 
of  (hops  full  of  thefe  commodities,  fome  of  them  of  a  high 
price  ;  but  infinitely  the  greater  part  are  adapted  to  the  purfes 
of  the  buyers,  and  fold  for  a  mere  trifle.  The  evident  poverty 
of  thofe  manufafturers  and  traders,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  in  general,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  tfie  reputation 
of  our  Lady  of  Loretto  is  greatly  on  the  decline. 

In  the  great  church  which  contains  the  holy  chapel  are  con- 
feffionals,  where  the  penitents  from  every  country  of  Europe 
may  be  coufeffed  in  their  own  language,  priefis  being  always 
in  waiting  for  that  purpofe  :  each  of  them  has  a  lo;ig  white 
rod  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  touches  the  heads  of  thofe  to 
whom  he  thinks  it  proper  to  give  abfolution.  They  place 
themfclves  on  their  knees  in  groupes  around  the  confefiional 
chair  ;  and  when  the  holy  father  has  touched  their  heads  with 
the  expiatory  rod,  they  retire,  freed  from  the  burthen  of  their 
fins,  and  with  renewed  courage  to  begin  a  frefh  account. 

In  the  fpacious  area  before  .this  church  there  is  an  elegant 
marble  fountain,  fupplied  with  water  from  an  adjoining  hill  by 
an  aqueduft.  Few  even  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  towns  of 
Italy  are  without  the  ufeful  ornament  of  a  public  fountain. 
The  embellifhments  of  fculpturc  and  architefture  aie  employed 
with  great  propriety  on  fuch  works,  which  are  continually  in 
the  people’s  view  ;  the  air  is  refrefhed  and  the  eye  delighted 
byr  the  ftreams  of  water  they  pour  forth  ;  a  fight  peculiarly 
agreeable  in  a  warm  climate.  In  this  area  there  is  alfo  a  Hattie 
of  Sixtus  V.  in  bronze.  Over  the  portal  of  the  church  itfelf 
is  a  ftatueof  the  Virgin  ;  and  above  the  middle  gate  is  a  Latin 
infeription,  importing,  that  within  is  the  houfe  of  the  mother 
of  God,  in  which  the  Word  was  made  flefh.  The  gates  of  the' 
church  are  likewife  of  bronze,  emhellifhed  with  buffo  relievos 
of  admirable  workmanfliip  ;  the  fubjefts  taken  pauly  from  the 
Old,  and  partly  from  the  New  Tcftament,  and  divided  into  dif¬ 
ferent  compartments.  As  the  gates  of  this  church  are  Ihut  at 
noon,  the  pilgrims  who  arrive  after  that  time  can  get  no  nearer 
the  fantn  cofa  ihan  thefe  gates,  which  are  by'  this  means  fome- 
times  c"x  do  fid  to  the  fir  It  violence  ol  that  holy  ardour  which 
was  defigned  for  the  chapel  it  ft  If.  All  the  fculpturc  upon  the 
gates  which  is' within  reach  of  the  mouths  of  thofe  zealots, 
is  in  fome  degree  effaced  by  their  kifics. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  paintings  to  be  feen  here,  fome  of 
wh  ch  are  highly  e deemed,  particularly  two  in  the  treafury. 
The  fnbjett  of  one  of  thefe  is  the  Virgin’s  Nativity,  by'  An- 
nibal  Caracci  ;  and  of  the  other,  a  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael. 
There  are  fome  others  of  confide rable  merit  which  ornament 
the  altars  of  the  great  church.  Thefe  altars,  or  little  chapels, 
of  which  this  fabric  contains  a  great  number,  are  lined  with 
marble  and  em  belli  died  hy  fculpturc;  but  nothing  within  this 
church  interells  a  traveller  of  feniibility  fo  much  ?s  the  iron 
grates  before  thofe  chapels,  which  Were  made  ol  the  fetters 
and  chains  of  the  Clniftian  Haves  who  were  freed  from 
bondage  by  the  glc.iions  viftory  of  Lepanto. 

The  place  where  the  governor  reticles  Hands  near  the  church, 
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and  the  ecclefiaftics  who  are  employed  in  ft  lodge  in  the  fame 
palace,  where  they  receive  the  pilgrims  of  high  dillin&ion. 
The  environs  of  this  town  are  very  agreeable,  and  in  fine  wea¬ 
ther  the  high  mountains  of  Croatia  may  be  feen  from  hence. 
It  is  Jeated  on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Ion.  13.  50.  N.  lat.  43.  24.. 

LORICA,  was  a  cuirafs,  brigantine,  or  coat  of  mail,  in  ufe 
among  the  Roman  foldiers.  It  was  generally  made  of  leather, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  lorum .• — The  loricae  were 
fet  with  plates  of  metal  in  various  forms  ;  fometimes  in  hooks 
or  rings  like  a  chain,  fometimes  like  feathers,  and  lometimes 
like  the  fcales  of  ferpents  or  fifhes,  to  which  plates  of  gold 
were  often  added.  There  were  other  lighter  cuiraffes  conftft- 
ing  only  of  many  folds  of  linen  cloth,  or  of  flax  made  ftrong 
enough  to  refill  weapons.  Such  foldiers  as  were  rated  under 
1  coo  drachms,  inltead  of  the  Iotica  now  defcribed,  wore  a 
peclorale. — The  Roman  lorica  was  made  like  a  ihirt,  and  de¬ 
fended  the  wearer  both  before  and  behind,  but  was  fo  contrived 
that  the  back  part  could  he  occafionally  feparated  from  the 
front.  Some  of  the  lories  were  made  of  cords  of  hemp  or 
flax,  clofe  fet  together ;  whence  they  are  called  thoraces,  litices, 
tr'diccs ,  See.  from  the  number  of  the  cords  fixed  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther  ;  but  thefe  were  ufed  rather  in  hunting  than  in  the  field 
of  battle. 

' LOR  1CATION,  or  coating,  in  chemifhy,  is  the  cover¬ 
ing  a  glafs  or  earthen  veffel  with  a  coat  or  cruft  of  a  matter 
able  to  refill  the  fire,  to  prevent  its  breaking  in  the  performing 
an  operation  that  requires  great  violence  of  fire.  See  Che- 
mistr  Y. 

LORIS,  in  zoology.  See  Lemur. 

LO RIMERS,  one  of  the  companies  of  London,  that  make 
bits  for  bridles,  fours,  and  fuch-like  fmall  iron  ware.  They 
are  mentioned  in  ftatute  I  Rich.  II.  c.  1  2. — The  word  feems 
derived  from  the  Latin- word  Jorum,  “  a  thong.” 

LORME  (Philibert  Dt), one  ofthe  moll  celebrated  archi¬ 
tects 'in  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Lyons.  Queen  Cathe¬ 
rine  de  Media’s  gave  him  the  fuperintendance  of  buildings  ; 
and  he  had  the  direction  of  thofe  of  the  Louvre,  the  Thuil- 
leries,  the  caftle  of  St,  Anet,  St.  Germains,  and  other  edifices 
ereCted  by  her  orders.  He  wrote  feveral  books  of  architec¬ 
ture,  which  are  efteemed ;  and  died  about  the  year  1377. 

LORNE,  a  diitriCt  in  the  north  part  of  Argylelhire,  be- 
Loch  Etive  and  Eoch  Awe. 

LORRAIN,  a  late  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Luxemburg  and  Treves,  on  the  eaft  by  Alface  and 
Deux-Ponts,  on  the  fouth  by  Franche  Comte,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Champagne  and  Bar.  It  is  100  miles  in  length  and  75  in 
breadth,  and  abounds  in  all  forts  of  corn,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  and 
rape-feed.  There  are  fine  meadows  and  large  foreits,  with 
mines  of  iron,  filver,  and  copper,  and  Fait -pits.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Maefe  or  Meufe,  the  Mofelle,  the  Seille,  the 
Mcurthe,  and  the  Sare.  In  1733  the  French  conquered  1  or- 
rain  ;  and  at  the  peace  in  1733  it  was  agreed  that  Btaniflaus, 
the  titular  king  of  Poland,  father-in-law  to  the  king  of  France, 
fhould  pofiefs  this  duchy  with  that  of  Bar,  and  that  after  his 
death  they  (hould  be  united  to  France.  It  was  alfo  agreed, 
that  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  the  emperor’s  fon- 
in-law,  fhould  have  the  grand  duchy  of  Tnfeany  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  Lorrain.  After  the  death  of  the  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  in  1737,  king  Staniflaus  and  tire  duke  of  Lorrain  took 
poffeflion  of  their  refpeCtive  dominions  ;  and  the  celfion  was 
confirmed  and  guarantied  by  a  treaty  in  1738.  This  province 
now  foims  the  three  departments  of  Meurthe,  Mofelle,  and 
the  Vofges. 

Lorrain  (Robert  le),  an  eminent  fculptor,  born  at  Paris 
in  ibb6.  From  his  intancy  he  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in 
the  art  of  defigning,  that  at  the  age  of  18  the  celebrated  Gi- 
yardon  intruded  him  with  the  care  of  teaching  his  children 


and  correcting  his  difciples.  He  committed  to  him,  alfo,  m 
conjunction  with  Noulilfon,  the  execution  of  the  famous  tomb 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  Sorbonne  and  his  own  tomb  at 
St.  Landres  in  'aris.  On  his  return  from  R  -tne,  he  finifhed 
feveral  pieces  at  Marfeilles,  which  had  been  left  imperfect  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Puget.  He  was  received  into  the  Academy 
of  Sculpture  in  170 1.  His  chef-d'oeuvre  is  Galatea,  a  work 
univerfatlv  admired.  Lorrain  afterwards  made  a  Bacchus  for 
the  gardens  at  Verfailles,  a  Faun  for  thofe  of  Marly  ;  and  fe¬ 
veral  bronzes,  among  which  is  an  Andromeda;  all  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  talle.  This  artift  fucceeded  chiefly  in  heads  ;  and  more 
particularly  in  that  of  young  girls,  which  he  performed  with 
incomparable  delicacy  and  truth. 

Lorrain  (Claude).  See  CLAtrnE. 

LOTEN  (John),  a  good  landlcape  painter  of  the  Englifti 
fchool ;  though  a  native  of  Switzerland.  His  tafte  led  him  to 
folemn  and  dreary  feenes,  as  land  ftorms  accompanied  with 
fhowers  of  rain,  See.  and  he  feidom  omitted  to  introduce  oak- 
trees  in  his  profpeCts.  His  landfcapes  are  generally  large  ;  and 
he  painted  with  nature,  truth,  and  force,  t  ut  the  eft’eCl  of 
his  compofition  had  been  much  greater,  if  he  had  been  lefs 
cold  in  his  colouring:  for  the  judicious  eye  is  not  pleafed  with 
the  darkifli  tint  that  predominates  in  it.  He  died  in  London 
about  1  Si. 

LOTHIAN,  a  name  given  to  three  counties  of  Scotland, 
viz.  Haddington  flare,  Edinburgh-Afire,  and  Linlithgow-Afire; 
otherwife  called  Eajl,  Mid ,  and  WeJl,  Lothians. 

1.  raft  Lothian,  or  Haddington-fhire,  is  bounded  on  the 
north-weft  by  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  fea  ;  on  the.fouth-eaft  by  Berwick -{hire  ;  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  It  extends  about  5  miles  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and,  where  broadeft,  nearly  15  from  north  to 
fouth.  The  coaft,  advancing  northward  into  the  Frith,  forms 
an  irregular  curve. —  his  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  counties 
in  Scotland,  producing  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  all  forts 
of  grain,  well  watered,  and  plentifully  fupplied  with  fi(h,  fowl, 
fuel,  and  all  the  neceflaries  of  life.  It  abounds  with  towns, 
villages,  and  farms,  interfperfed  with  a  great  number  of  agree¬ 
able  houfes  belonging  to  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune.  For 
cultivation,  populoufnefs,  and  fertility,  this  Afire  may  vie  with 
any  tra£t  of  land  in  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain.  Over  and 
above  the  farming,  which  turns  out  to  great  account,  the  peo¬ 
ple  towasds  the  fea-coaft  employ  themfelves  in  the  fifhery,  falt- 
making.  and  in  foreign  trade  ;  and  fome  of  the  more  inland 
inhabitants  eng  >ge  in  the  linen  and  woollen  manufactures. 
Limeftone  and  coal  are  found  in  moft  parts  af  the  country, 
and  great  numbers  of  fheep  are  fed  on  the  hills  of  Lammer- 
muir. 

2.  Edinburgh-fhire,  or  Mid-Lothian,  is  about  33  miles 
long,  but  varies  in  its  breadth  in  different  places  from  five  to 
1  6  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Haddington-fhire  ;  on 
the  weft  by  the  ftlire  of  Linlithgow  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Tweed- 
dale  or  Peebles-Afire;  and  on  the  north  by  part  of  Weft-Lo- 
thian  and  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  atpeft  of  the  country  is 
in  general  level  and  pleafant,  interfperfed  with  a  few  hills  that 
help  to  exhibit  agreeable  profpects.  It  is  well  watered  with 
rivers,  and  fhaded  with  woods.  It  produces  plenty'  of  coal, 
limeftone,  a  foft  black  marble,  and  fome  copper  ore.  1  he  foil., 
of  itfelf  fertile,  is  finely  cultivated,  and  yields  as  plentiful 
h.irvefts  of  excellent  wheat  as  are  found  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  whole  Afire  is  interfperfed  with  noble  houfes  and 
plantations  belonging  to  noblemen  and. gentlemen  of  fortune-. 
The  farmers  are  m afters  of  the  feier.re  of  agriculture,  and 
wealthy  in  confequence  of  their  flail,  fome  ot  them  paying 
500I.  of  yearly  rent  The  country  is  well  -  inhibited,  and 
prefents  us  with  a  good  number  of  towns  and  populous  villages- 
Along  the  fea-coaft  the  common  people  fubfilt  by  fifliing,  and 
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traffic  in  coa’a  and  fait,  and  fome  few  carry  on  a  fmuggling 
commerce.  Thofe  in  the  inland  are  employed  in  farming,  and 
fome  branches  of  the  weaving  manufacture.  The  (hertfalty 
of  this  (hire  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown;  and  Edinburgh  is  a 
county  in  itfelf. 

3.  The  (hire  of  Linlithgow,  or  Weft  Lothian,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  the  (mail  river  Almond 
divides  it  from  Edinburgh  (hire  on  (he  eaft  ;  on  the  fouth- 
weft  it  joins  the  county  of  Lanerk  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  is 
parted  from  Stirling  fnire  by  Avon,  a  fmall  river.  Its  form, 
though  irregular,  approaches  to  a  parallelogram.  It  meafures 
from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft  nearly  20  miles.  Its  breadth, 
except  on  the  fhore  of  the  Frith,  does  not  exceed  i> . — The 
country  is  pleafant  and  fertile,  abounding  with  corn  and  paftu- 
rage.  Here  is  found  plenty  of  coal,  limeftone,  and  lead  ore  ; 
nay,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  it  produced  a  rich  mine  of 
filver. 

LOTION,  in  pharmacy,  a  preparation  of  medicines,  by 
waibing  them  in  fome  liquid,  either  made  very  light,  lb  as  to 
take  away  only  the  dregs,  or  (harp,  fo  as  to  penetrate  them, 
in  order  to  clear  them  of  fome  fait,  or  eorrofive  fpirit,  as  is 
done  to  antimony,  precipitates,  magifteries,  &c.  or  intended 
to  take  away  fome  foulnets  or  ill  quality,  or  to  communicate 
fome  good  one.  7  he  term  lotion  is  likewife  given  by  furgeons 
to  a  liquid  remedy  of  any  kind,  for  externa!  application. 

LOTOPHAGI  (anc.  geog.l,  a  people  of  the  Regio  Syrtira, 
(fo  called  from  their  living  on  the  lotus)  ;  inhabiting  between 
the  two  Syrtes.  from  the  Cinyphus  to  the  Triton.  The  lotus 
was  faid  to  be  a  food  fo  lul'cious  as  to  make  ftrangers  forget 
their  native  country.  A  fweet  wine  was  expreffed  from  it, 
which  did  not  keep  above  ten  days;  (Pliny).  Lotophagi  of 
Homer.  See  Mevinx. 

LOTTERY,  a  kind  of  public  game  at  hazard,  frequent  in 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  in  order  to  raife  money  for  the 
fervice  of  the  ftate  ;  being  appointed  with  us  by  the  authority 
of  parliament,  and  managed  by  commilTioners  appointed  by 
the  lords  of  the  treafury  for  that  purpofc.  It  confifts  of 
feveral  numbers  of  blanks  and  prizes,  whi^h  are  drawn  out  of 
wheels,  one  of  which  contains  the  numbers,  and  the  other  the 
correfponding  blanks  or  prizes. 

The  Romans  invented  Lotteries  to  enliven  their  Saturnalia. 
This  feftival  began  by  the  diftribution  of  tickets  which  gained 
fome  prize.  Auguftus  made  lotteties  which  confided  of  things 
of  little  value  ;  but  Nero  eftablifhed  fome  for  the  people,  in 
which  1000  tickets  were  diftributed  daily,  and  feveral  of  thofe 
who  were  favoured  by  fortune  got  rich  by  them.  Heliogabalus 
invented  fome  very  fingular  :  the  prizes  were  either  of  great 
value  or  of  none  at  all  ;  one  gained  a  prize  of  fix  (laves,  and 
another  of  fix  flies ;  fome  got  valuable  vales,  and  others  vafes 
of  common  earth.  A  lottery  of  this  kind  exhibited  an  excel¬ 
lent  pifture  of  the  inequality  with  which  Fortune  diftributes 
her  favours. 

The  firft  Engl i fh  lottery’-  we  find  mentioned  in  biftory  was 
drawn  A.  D.  15(9.  It  confided  of  40.000  lots,  at  ifs.  each 
lot :  the  prizes  were  plate  ;  and  the  profits  were  to  go  towards 
repairing  the  havens  of  this  kingdom.  It  was  drawn  at  the 
weft  door  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  The  drawing  began  on  the 
I  ith  of  January  1  ^69,  and  continued  inccnantly  drawing,  day 
arid  night,  till  the  6th  of  May  following;  as  Maitland,  from 
Stowe,  informs  us  in  his  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  2  57.  There  were 
then  only  three  lottery-offices  in  London.  The  propofals  for 
this  lottery  were  publilhed  in  the  years  1  567  and  1 568.  It 
was  at  firft  intended  to  have  been  drawn  at  the  houle  of  Mr.  De- 
ricke,  her  majefty’s  fervant  (7.  e.  her  jeweller),  but  was  after¬ 
wards  drawn  as  above  mentioned. 

Dr.  Rawlinfon  (howed  the  Antiquary  Society,  t"q8,  “  A 
propofal  for  a  very  rich  lottery,  general  without  any  blanker, 
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contayning  a  great  number  of  good  prizes,  as  well  of  redy 
money  as  of  plate  and  certain  forts  of.  merchandizes,  having 
been  valued  and  prifed  by  the  commandment  of  the  queene’s 
mod  excellent  majeftie’s  order,  to  the  entent  that  fuch  com¬ 
modities  as  may  chance  to  arife  thereof  after  the  charges  borne 
may  be  converted  towards  the  reparations  of  the  havens  and 
ftrength  of  the  realme,  and  towards  fuch  other  public  good 
workes.  The  number  of  lotts  (hall  be  fioure  hundred  thou- 
fand,  and  no  more  ;  and  every  lott  (hall  be  the  fum  of  tenne 
(hillings  fterling,  and  no  more.  To  be  filled  by  the  feaft  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  The  (hew  of  prifes  are  to  be  leen  in  Cheap- 
fide,  at  the  fign  of  the  Queene’s  Armes,  the  houfe  of  Mr. 
Dericke,  goldfmith,  fervant  to  the  queene.  Some  other  orders 
about  it  in  1567-8.  Printed  by  Hen.  Bynneman.” 

“  In  the  year  1612,  king  James,  in  (pedal  favour  for  the 
prefent  plantation  of  Englith  colonies  in  Virginia,  granted  a 
lottery,  to  be  held  at  the  weft  end  of  St.  Paul’s  :  whereof  one 
Thomas  Sharplys,  a  taylor  of  London,  had  the  chief  prize, 
which  was  4000  crowns  in  fair  plate.”  Baker’s  Chronicle. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to 
fupprefs  lotteries,  as  nuifances  to  the  public.  Since  that  time, 
however,  they  have  been  liceoled  by  an  aft  of  parliament, 
under  various  regulations.  The  aft  palled  in  1778  reftrains 
any  perfon  from  keeping  an  office  for  the  fale  of  tickets,  (bares* 
or  chances,  or  for  buying,  felling,  inforing,  or  regiftering, 
without  a  licence  ;  for  which  licence  each  office-keeper  muft 
pay  5  cl.  to  continue  in  force  for  one  year,  and  the  produce  to 
be  applied  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the  lottery.  And 
no  perfon  is  allowed  to  fell  any  (hare  or  chance  lei’s  than  a  (ix- 
teenth,  on  the  penalty  of  50I.  All  tickets  divided  into  (hares 
or  chances  are  to  be  depofited  in  an  office,  to  be  eftablifhed  in 
London  by  the  commiftioners  of  the  treafury,  who  are  to  ap¬ 
point  a  perfon  to  conduft  the  bufinefs  thereof;  and  all  (hares 
are  to  be  (lamped  by  the  faid  officer,  who  is  to  give  a  receipt 
for  every  ticket  depofited  with  him.  The  numbers  of  all 
tickets  fo  depofited  are  to  be  entered  in  a  book,  with  the  names 
of  the  owners,  and  the  number  of  (hares  into  which  they  are 
divided  ;  and  twopence  for  each  (hare  is  to  be  paid  to  the  officer 
on  depofiting  fuch  tickets,  who  is  therewith  to  pay  all  expences 
incident  to  the  office.  All  tickets  depofited  in  the  office  are  to 
remain  there  three  days  after  the  drawing.  And  any  perfon 
keeping  an  office,  or  felling  (hares,  or  who  (hall  publiffi  any 
fcheme  for  receiving  moneys  in  confideration  of  any  intereft  to 
be  granted  in  any  ticket  in  the  faid  lottery,  &c.  without  being 
in  poffeffion  of  fuch  ticket,  (hall  forfeit  $ocl.  and  fuffer  three 
months  imprifonment.  And  no  bufinefs  is  to  be  tranfafted  at 
any  of  the  offices  after  eight  in  the  evening,  except  on  the 
evening  of  the  Saturday  preceding  the  drawing.  No  perfon  is 
to  keep  any  office  for  the  fale  of  tickets,  Ac.  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  on  penalty  of  20!.  Before  this  regulating  ftatute 
took  place,  there  were  upwards  of  400  lottery  offices  in  and 
about  London  only  ;  but  the  whole  number  afterwards,  (or  all 
Britain,  as  appeared  by  the  lift  publilhed  by  authority,  amount¬ 
ed  to  no  more  than  7  1. 

LOTUS,  or  bibd’s-koot  trefoil,  in  botany  :  a  genus 
of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  or¬ 
der,  PapUionacc.e.  The  legumen  is  cylindrical,  and  very  ereft  ; 
the  alae  clofing  upwards, longitudinally  ;  the  ealvx  is  tubulated. 
There  are  many  fpecies,  but  only  fire  or  fix  are  ufually  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  gardens.  1.  The  tctragokoJebus,  or  winged  pea, 
hath  trailing,  lleuder,  branchy  (talks,  about  a  foot  long,  gar- 
nithed  with  trifoliate  oval  leaves  ;  and,  from  the  axillas  of  the 
branches,  large,  papilionaceous  red  flowers,  one  on  each  foot- 
(ialk;  fucceeded  by  tetragonous  fulitary  pods,  having  a  mem¬ 
branous  wing  or  lobe,  running  longitudinally  at  each  corner. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
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2.  The  creficus,  or  Cretan  fflvery  lotus,  bath  a  (lender  under- 
fhrubby  tialk,  riling  by  lupport  three  or  four  feet  high,  orna¬ 
mented  with  trifoliate,  bright,  filvery  leaves  ;  and  branches 
terminated  by  feveral  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fubternate 
pods.  3.  The  Jacobesus,  or  lotus  of  St.  James’s  illand,  hath 
upright  herbaceous  (talks,  branching  two  or  three  feet  high  ; 
and,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  long  ilender  foot- 
ftalks,  terminated  each-  by  three  or  five  yellowifh  purple  flowers, 
appearing  moft  part  of  the  (ummer  and  autumn,  and  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  lubternate  pods  filled  with  plenty  of  feeds.  4.  The 
hirfutus,  or  hairy  Italian  lotus,  hath  upright  hairy  (talks 
branching  a  yard  high,  and  terminated  by  heads  of  whitifh 
hoary-cupped  flowers  appearing  in  June,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  oval  pods  full  of  feed,  which  ripens  in  autumn,  c.  The 
dorcymum,  white  Auftrian  lotus,  or  fiirub. trefoil  of  Mon-tpe- 
lier,  has  underfhrubby  fmooth  ftalks,  branching  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  the  branches  terminated  by  aphelions  heads  -of 
fmall  white  flowers  appearing  in  June  fucceeded  by  fit  art  pods. 
<5.  The  edulis, . lends  forth  feveral  irailing'Ualks  about  a  foot 
long,  furnifHed  at  their  joints  with  trifoliate',  roundifh,  fmooth 
leaves,  having  ova!  ftipulsa.  The  flowers  come  li-ngly  from 
the  (ides  of  the  flalks,  on  long  peduncles,  with  three  oval  floral 
leaves,  the  length  of  the  flower  :  the  latter  is  (mail,  yellow; 
and  is  fucceeded  by  a  thick  arched  pod,  .having  a  deep  furrow 
oh  its  outfide. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  a  hardy  annual,  and  is  eafily  railed  from 
feed  (own  anytime  from  the  month  of  February  to  May; 
the  plants  requiring  no  other  culture  than  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  as  an  efculent  ;  for  its 
young  green  feed-pods  may  be  d retied  and  eaten  like  peafe,  or  in 
the  manner  of  kidney-beans.  The  other  fpecies  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  but  require  to  be  kept  in  pots 
in  the  green-houle  during  the  winter  feafon. — The  fixth  fpecies 
is  an  annual,  and  a  native  of  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  where  the 
inhabitants  eat  the  young  pods  as  we  do  kidney-beans.  The 
green  pods  of  the  firfl  fpecies  were  formerly  gathered  in  this 
country,  and  dreffed  in  the  manner  of  kidney-beans,  and  are 
ufed  fo  ftill  in  fome  of  the  northern  counties. of  England;  but 
they  are  coarfe,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  fuch  as  have  been 
accuftomed  to  feed  upon  better  fare. 

Lotus  of  Horn. r.  See  Diospyros. 

Egyptian  Lotus.  See  Nymph.ja. 

.Libyan  Lotus.  See  Ri-iamNus. 

LOVAGE,  in  botany.  See  Ligusticum. 

Love -Apple.  See  Solanuw. 

LQVENTINUM,  or  Luentinum,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of 
the  Derneta  in  Britain,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tuerobis  or 
Tivy.  Suppoled  to  have  been  afterwards  f wallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake,  and  to  have  flood  where  is  now  the  lake  called  Lin 
Savaian  in  Breckm  ckfhire. 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  a  town,  of  Leicefterfbire,  diftant  about 
no  miles  from  London.  It  is  the  fecond  town  in  the  countyq 
and  was  in  the  Saxons  time  a  royal  village.  Its  market  is  on 
Thurtday.;.  ar.d  its  fairs  are  on  April  25th,’  May  28th.  Augufl 
ill,  and  November  2d  It  has  a  large  church,  and  a  free 
Ibhool  ;  befides  a  charity  fchool  for  80  boys  and  another  for  20 
girls.  It  has  b  en  very  much  reduced  by  fires;  but  Is  flil!  a 
very  agreeable  town,  with  rich  meadow-ground,  on  the  Fofle,. 
which  runs  here  almofl  parallel  with  the  river  Soar.  Th’b  new 
canal  has  made  the  coal-trade  here  very  extenfive. 

LOUGHBRICKL AND,  a  fair  and  poll  town  of  Ireland, 
fituated  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulfler,  38 
miles  from  Dublin,  The  name  lignifies  the  lake  of  the fpechhd 
trouts ;  and  it  was  fo  called  from  a.lake  near  it,  which  abounds 
with  thole  fifli.  It  cohfifts  of  one  broad,  ftreet,  at  the  end  of 
which  is_the  parifli  church,  (aid  to  have  been  built  by  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  when  bifhop  of  Dromore,  foon  after  the  Reftoration.  The 


linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  here  very  extenfively;  and  the 
town  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  the  turnpike  road  from  Dublin 
to  Belfalt  palling  through  a  red  bog  near  it.  The  fairs  are  five 
in  the  year. 

LOUGH-DERG,  anciently  Dsrg-alhan,  i.  e.  “  the  river 
of  the  woody  morafs,"  from  a  river  which  iliues  out  of  this  lake. 
This  lough  is  fiiuateu  in  ihe  county  of  Donegal  and  province  of' 
Lifter  in  Ireland,  and  is  famous  for  having  in  it  the  ifland  that 
contains  St.  Patrick’s  purgatory,  which"  is  a  narrow  little  cell, 
hewn  out  of  the  lolid  rock,  in  which  a  man  could  Icarce  ftand 
upright. — There  is  alio  a  lake  of  this  name  fituated  between  the 
counties  of  Galway  and  Tipperary. 

LOUGH-NEaCLL  a  loch  or  lake  of  Ireland,  fituated  in 
the  counties  of  Armagh,  Down,  Derry,  and  Antrim,  and  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ulfler.  It  is  the  large  ft  in  Europe,  thofe  of  Ladoga 
and  Onega  in  Ruifia,  and  that  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  ex¬ 
cepted;  being"  20  miles  long  and  13  broad.  The  area  of  this' 
lake  is  computed  to  be"  100,000  acres.  It  is  remarkable  for  a 
healing  virtue ;  and  lik'ewife  for  petrifying  wood,  which  is  not 
only  round  in  the  water  but  in  the  adjacent  foil  at  a  con- 
fiderable  depth.  On  its  (Lores  feveral  beautiful  gems  have  been 
di (covered.  Its  ancient  name  was  Locb-eacha.  or  Loch  each, 
from  loch,  “'a  lake,"  and  vcacb,  “  wonderful,  divine,  or  cmi-, 
nent.”  Its  petrifying  powers  are  got  inftantaneoiis,  as  feveral 
of  the  ancients  have  luppofed,  but -require  a  long  feries  of  ages 
to  bring  them  to  perfection,  and  appear  to  be  occafioned  by  a 
fine  mud  or  land,  which  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  and  which  in  procefs  of  time  becomes  hard  like  ftone. 
On  the  borders  of  this  lake  is  Shane’s  caftle,  the  elegant  feat  of 
the  right  honourable  John  O’Neil  Dr.  Smyth  feems  to  doubt 
whether  the  healing  quality  in  this  lake  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
one  fide  of  it,  called  th tf/jhing-bank  ■,  and  he  informs  ns,  that 
this  virtue  was  difeovered  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  the  in- 
ftance  of  the  fen  of  one  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  had  an  evil 
which  ran  on  him  in  eight  or  ten  places,  and  r.otwithllanding 
all  applications  feemed  incurable  :  at  length  he  was  perfectly 
healed,  after  bathing  in  this  lough  about  eight  days.  Hence 
that  writer  gives  us  another  derivation  of  the  name  Locbneacbt 
which  (he  lays)  feems  to  hint  at  this  quality;  Neafg  or  Near, 
in  Irifh,  fignifying  a  fore  or  ulcer,”  which  might  not  impro¬ 
bably  be  corrupted  into  Neagh  :  Hence  he  apprehends,  this- 
lake  was.  remarked  at  a  much  earlier  period  for  its  healing  pro¬ 
perty.  As  to  its  petrifying  power  it  is  mentioned  by  Nenius, 
a  wrileroi  the  qth  century,  who  lays,  “  Eft  aiiud  iiagnum  quod 
facit  ligna  durefeere  in  lapides.  Homines  autem  findunt  ligna, 
et  poftquam  forniaverunt,  projiciunt  in  ftagnum,  et  manent  in 
eo  ufque  ad  caput  anni,  et  in  capite  atmi  lapis  invenitur,  e.t 
vocatur  ftagnum  Lucb- Ecboch Lough-Leach  gives  tide  of 
baron  to  the  family  "of  kcjfinglcn. 

LOUGH-STR A N  GFORO,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  fituated  in 
the  county  of  Down  and  province  of  Ulfter.  It  takes  its  pre- 
fent  name  from  a  Imail  port-town  called  Strangford,  feated  on. 
the  well  fide  of  the  narrow  entrance  into  the  lea.  it  was  for¬ 
merly  known  by  the  name  of  Lough-Cone  or  l  ough- Coyne.  It 
is  a  deep  bay  or  inlet  of  the  fea,  about  1  7  miles  long  and  four 
or  five  broad  ;  it  goes  weft  as  far  as  Downpatrick,  and  north  as 
far  as  Comber  and  Newtown,  and  by  computation  covers 
25,775  acres,  Irifh  plantation  meal  tire.  It  abounds  with  ex¬ 
cellent  fifh,  particularly  fmelts  :  and  off  the  bar  there  is  a, 
periodical  herring  fishery  in  or  about  Augufl.  The  bar  or 
entrance  into  this  lough  is  about  three  miles  below  Strangtord. 
There  is  a  long  rock  at  the  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the 
palfage,  dangerous  to  ftrangers  on  account  of  the  current ;  yet 
there  is  a  broad  paffage  on  either  fide,  and  deep  water.  The 
current  here  is  very  ftroug  and  rapid,  running  at  the  rate  of  fix 
or  (even  miles  an  hour.  There  are  but  few  vellels  that  go 
higher  up  than  Strangford.  A  good  many  vdfels  bound  up  the 
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channel  put  in  here,  if  the  wind  is  unfavourable  to  their 
pafiage.  The  iflands  in  this  lake  are  numerous;  DoCtor  Boat 
enumerates  them  at  2^0.  But  from  an  actual  furvey,  made  at 
the  time  Dr'.  Smyth  wrote  his  hiftory  of  that  county,  it  appears, 
there  are  5 a  iflands  (mail  and  great,  known  by  particular 
names,  and  many  others  namelefs;  the  contents  of  thefe  4 
iflands  added  together  amount  to  9:4  acres  and  an  half.  The 
great  and  profitable  manufacture  carried  on  in  thefe  iflands, 
and  the  Hat  ltony  coalts  furrounding  the  lake,  is  the  burning  of 
lea-weed  in ct>  kelp,  which  employs  a  number  of  hands,  and 
has  been  computed  to  'produce  to  the  feveral  proprietors  a  neat 
profit  of  tc-ool.  per  annum  and  upwards.  Four  of  the  iflands 
here  are  ca'led  Si van  ijiands,  from  the  number  of  Iwans  that 
frequent  them. 

LOUIS,  or  Knights  of  St.  Louis,  the  name  of  a  military 
order  in  France,  inlrituted  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1&53.  Their 
colours  were  of  a  A  me  col  ur,  and  palled  from  left  to  right  5 
the  king  was  their  grand  matter.  There  were  in  it  eight  great 
erodes,  and  24  commanders;  the  number  of  knights  not 
limited.  At  the  time  of  their  inltituti.  .n,  tne  king  charged  his 
revenue  with  a  fund  of  300,000  livres  for  the  pen  lions  of  the 
commanders  and  knights.  This  inftitution'was  of  courte 
abolifhed  with  the  monarchy. 

Louis,  Lewis ,  Louis  d’or,  or  Lewi  dor e,  a  French  coin,  firft 
flruck  in  1640,  under  the  reign  of  I.onis  XIII.  and  which  had 
once  a  confiderable  currency.  See  Money. 

LOUISIANA,  a  country  in  North-Atnerica,  bounded  on 
the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  on  the  eatt  by  the  river 
Miflifippi,  on  the  weft  by  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  north  by  an 
unknown-country.  It  extends  from  the  29th  to  the  40th  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  about  the  8ct’n  to  the  th  or 
97th  degree  weft  longitude  from  London.  The  climate  of 
Louifiana  varies  according  to  the  latitudes.  The  fouthern  parts 
are  not  fo  hot  as  thofe. parts  of  Africa  which  lie  under  the  fame 
parallel,  and  the  northern  parts  are  colder  than  the  countries  of 
Europe  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  JtdU'.  :  the  eaufss  or  which 
are  iuppofed  to  be  the  thick  forclts  which  over  run  the  country, 
and  the  great  number  of  rivers;  the  former  preventing  the  fun 
from  heating  the  earth,  and  the  latter  (Applying  it  with  moift 
vapours;  befides  the  cold  winds  which  come  from  the  north 
over  Taft  trails  of  land.  They  have  bad  weather:  but  it  never 
lafts  long,  for  the  rain  generally  falls  in  ftorms  and  ludden 
fltowers;  the  air  is  wholefome,  the  inhabitants  healthy,  and 
they  who  are  temperate  live  to  a  great  old  age.  The  country 
is  extremely'  well  watered:  and  almoft  all  the  rivers  that  run 
through  it  fall  into  the  Miflifippi,  which  difebarges  ittelf  into 
the  gulph  of  Florida. 

LOUSE,  iri  zoology.  See  PimcDLtrs  and  Lice. 

LOUTH,  a  town  of  Lincolnlb.re  in  hngland,  156  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  town  corporate  ;  and  one  of  the  hand- 
fomeft  and  gayeft  in  the  county,  there  being  iryt  not  only  fre¬ 
quent  aflemblies,  concerts,  kc.  but  .even  mafquerades  Here 
are  feveral  handfome  houles.  From  hence  there  is  a  canal  to 
the  fea  at  T-ilney,  about  eight  miles.  Befides  a  ch  .  ity  fehool 
for  40  children,  it  has  a  fiee  fehool  founded  by  Edward  VI. 
with  a  large  church,  and  a  fine  fteeple,  which  tome  ;hink  is  as 
high  as  Grantham  fpire,  which  is  2^8  feet  high.  Trs  markets 
are  on  Wedneftlay  and  Saturday,  and  its  fairs  on  May  2  4  th, 
and  Augu'.t  ;  Cth. 

Louth,  a  county  in  the  eaflern  part  of  Ireland,  which 
extends  in  th  tim  of  a  bow  or  half-moon,  on  the  tide  of 
the  ocean,  being  much  longer  than  it  is  broad.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  louth  and  'outh-weft  by  the  countv  of  Eaft  Meath, 
on  the  north-weft  by  Monaghan,  on  the  north  by  Ar 
magb,  and  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  bay  of  Carlingford, 
which  parts  it  from  the  county'  of  Down:  it  i-  watered  by 
feveral  fmall  rivers  which  fall  into  the  tea;  and  ns  fouth  fron¬ 


tiers  are  watered  by  the  river  Boyne.  Its  chief  towns  are  Dun¬ 
dalk  and  Carlinford;  unlefs  we  include  _  Drogheda,  a  part 
whereof  is  in  this  county.  It  is  the  fmalleft  county  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  very  fertile  and  pleafant,  and  abounding  with 
many  remains  of  antiquities,  of  which  Mr.  Wright,  in  his 
Louthiana,  has  given  a  very  ample  defeription.  It  contains 
111,180  Irifh  plantation  acres,  50  pari  flies,  5  baronies,  and 
5  boroughs,  and  returns  10  members  to  parliament:  it  is  about 
22  miles  long  and  14  broad. 

Louth,  a  town  in  the  above  county,  having  a  yearly  fair.'"' 

LOUVAIN,  a  city'  in  the  Aullrian  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Brabant,  pleafantly  feated  on  the  river  Dyle,  in  a 
plentiful  and  agreeable  country.  The  walls  are  about  eight 
or  nine  miles  in  circumference;  but  they  include  feveral  fields 
and  vineyards.  The  caftle  ftands  on  a  high  hill,  furrounded 
with  fine  gardens,  and  has  a  charming  prolpett  all  over  the 
country:  this  town  contains  nine  market  places,  14  water- 
mills,  126  ftreets,  16  ftone  bridges,  and  feveral  handfome 
palaces.  The  town-houfe  is  a  venerable  old  building,  adorned 
with  ftatues  on  the  outlide;  and  the  churches  are  very'  hand¬ 
fome,  particularly  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter  :  but  the 
principal  ornament  is  the  Univerfity,  founded  only'  in  1426  by 
John  IV.  duke  of  Brabant,  with  the  concurrence  of  Fope 
Martin  V.  It  contains  about  jo  colleges,  four  of  which  are 
called  Pcedagogia  There  is  in  the  number  alfo  an  EnglifU 
college  of  friars-prcachers,  which  owes  its  eftabli fitment  to  the 
liberality  of  Cardinal  Fhilip  Howard,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who,  before  he  was  railed  to  the  purple,  had  been  pri¬ 
vate  chaplain  to  queen  Catherine,  contort  to  Charles  II.  The 
Irifh  have  bkewile  a  feminary,  ereCted  in  part  under  the  care  of 
Eugenius  Mattheus,  titular  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  anno  1623, 
which  receives  its  appointments  from  the  Propaganda  at  Rome. 
Befides  the  above,  there  are  two  convents  for  the  Irifh;  one  of 
RecoHeCts  and  the  other  of  Dominicans,  where  divinity  and  the 
Matbefis  are  taught.  In  the  I  a  ft  century  the  number  of  fcholars 
exceeded  4000;  but  in  the  year  1  74:  the  inhabitants  amounted 
to  12,000,  including  2000  ltudents  only. —  At  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  under  John  III.  it  flouriflied  eorifiderably  iu 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  :  400  houfes  were  then  oc¬ 
cupied  by'  fubftantial  clothiers,  who  gave  crap!  yinent  to  an 
incredible  number  of  weavers,  fo  great,  it  is  laid,  that  a  bell 
was  rung  to  prevent  any  injuries  which  the  children  in  the 
ftreet  might  receive  from  the  crowd  and  hurry'  on  their  return¬ 
ing  from  woik.  In  1.82,  thefe  weavers,  however,  took  up 
arms,  and  rebelled  ngainlt  their  fovereign  1  rince  Wen  cell  a  us, 
throwing  from  the  windows  of  the  Town-hall  17  of  the  aider- 
men  and  counfellors,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  lay  wafie 
great  part  or  Brabant:  but  being  befieged  and  reduced  to  great 
extremities,  they  fnbmiflively  implored  his  clemency;  which 
was  granted  after  the  execution  of  fame  of  the  principal  ring¬ 
leaders  he  weavers,  the  chief  inftigators  to  this  revolt,  were 
baniflied,  the  greater  part  of  whom  took  refuge  in  England; 
where  thty  firlt  introduced,  or  at  leaf!  augmented  very  much, 
the  woollen  manufacture.  The  town,  by  this  circumftance, 
being  almoft  depopulated,  the  univerfity  was-  eftablifhed,  to 
fupply  in  fume  meafure  the  lofs  of  the  rebellious  clothiers, 
since  that  time  the  manufacture  gradually  declined,  no  cloth 
of  any 'account  being  made  there  at  prelent.  This  impolitic 
ltep  of  the  duke  Wenceflaus  lent  treafures  to  hngland,  through 
the  hands  of  thdfe  exiled  people;  an  important  klfon  to  go¬ 
vernors,  th  t  they  Humid  deal  with  great  precaution  refpefting 
'fnch  ulelul  members  of  the  community.  Upon  the  ruins  of 
the  e  looms  was  formed  the  cloth  manufacture  of  l  imbourg, 
which  is  cairied  on  with  good  advantage  to  this  dav.  There 
is  yet  fianding  at  Louvain  part  of  the  old  drapcrs-hall,  now 
converted  into  four  public  lchools,  where  lectures  in  divinity, 
philolophy,  law,  and  phyfic,  are  given,  and  the  public  aCts  are 
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made.  Adjoining  to  the  fchaols  is  the  univerfity  library,  which 
altogether  compote  a  large  pile  of  building.  Over  the  door  of 
the  chief  entrance  we  read  thefe  words,  Sapicntia  adifica-vit fibi 
domum.  The  principal  church  is  collegiate,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  which  had  formerly  three  very  large  towers  with  elevated 
fpires,  one  confiderably  higher  than  the  two  collateral?;  thefe 
were  blown  down  in  the  year  recorded  by  this  chronogram, 
0  Ain  la  Ca  D  Vnt.  From  the  name  of  this  church  the  burghers 
have  acquired  the  nick-name  of  Petermen,  whofe  ancestors 
having  c'othed  the  back  by  a  noble  woollen  manufafture,  the 
modern  f  etermen  cow  compofe  an  ignoble  mixture  for  the 
belly,  called  after  them,  Peterman  beer ,  a  fort  of  whitifh 
muddy  ale,  which  they  notwithftanding  fend  iri  large  quanti¬ 
ties  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to-  Bol  and,  by  the 
canals.  Louvain  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  province, 
long  before  Bruxelles  had  any  claim  to  that  title.  E.  Ion.  4  40. 
N  lat.  ^  i .  1 2. 

LOUYS,  or  LOUIS,  (  John),  an  engraver  of  confiderable 
eminence,  who  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century. 
According  to  Bafan,  he  was  a  native  of  Flanders.  He  learned 
the  art  of  engraving  from  Peter  Soutman,  at  the  time  that 
Suyderhoef  ftudied  under  the  fame  mailer;  and  his  ulual  tlyle 
of  engraving  bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  his  mailer. 
One  of  his  bell  prints  is,  Diana,  with  her  nymphs,  repofing 
after  the  chafe;  a  middling-fized  plate,  lengthwife,  from  Rubens. 

LOW  bei.l,  in  birding,  a  name  given  to  a  bell,  by  means 
of  which  they  take  birds  in  the  night,  in  open  champaign 
countries,  and  among  Hubble,  in  Otlober.  The  method  is  to 
go  out  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  in  a  Hill  evening,  when  the 
air  is  mild  and  the  fun  does  not  Ihine.  The  low-bell  Ihould  be 
of  a  deep  and  hollow  found,  and  of  fuch  a  lize  that  a  man  may 
conveniently  carry  it  in  one  hand.  The  perlbn  who  carries  it  is 
to  make  it  toll  all  the  way  he  goes,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  that 
manner  in  which  the  bell  on  the  neck  of  a  Iheep  tolls  as  it  goes 
on  and  feeds.  There  mull  alfo  be  a  box  made  like  a  large 
lanthorn,  about  a  foot  fquare,  and  lined  with  tin,  but  with  one 
fide  open.  Two  or  three  great  lights  are  to  be  fet  in  this  ;  and 
the  box  is  to  be  fixed  to  the  perfon’s  bread,  with  the  open  fide 
forwards,  fo  that  the  light  may  be  cad  forward  to  a  great 
diftance.  It  will  fpread  as  it  goes  out  of  the  box;  and  will 
didinCly  fhow  to  the  perlon  that  carries  it  whatever  there  is  in 
the  large  fpace  of  ground  over  which  it  extends,  and  confe- 
qumtlyall  the  birds  that  rood  upon  the  ground.  Two  per - 
fons  mud  follow  him  who  carries  the  box  and  bell,  one  on 
each  fide,  fo  as  not  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  light  to  fhow 
themfelves.  Each  of  thefe  is  to  have  a  hand  net  of  about  three 
or  four  feet  fquare,  fattened  to  a  long  Hick  or  pole  ;  and  on 
whichever  fide  any  bird  is  feen  at  rood,  the  perfon  who  is 
neared  is  to  lay  his  net  over  it,  and  take  it  with  as  little  noile 
as  poffible.  When  the  net  is  over  the  bird,  the  perfon  who 
laid  it  is  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  take  the  bird,  but  mull  day 
till  he  who  carries  the  light  is  got  beyond  it,  that  the  motions 
may  not  be  difeovered.  The  blaze  of  the  light,  and  the  noife 
of  the  bell,  terrify  and  amaze  the  birds  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  remain  dill  to  be  taken  ;  but  the  people  who  are  about  the 
work  mud  keep  the  greated  quiet  and  ftillnefs  that  may  be. 

Some  peop'e  are  fond  of  going  on  this  fcheme  alone.  The 
perfon  then  fixes  the  light  box  to  his  bread,  and  carries  the  bell 
in  one  hand,  and  the  net  in  the  other  ;  the  net  in  this  cafe 
may  be  fomewhat  fmaller,  and  the  handle  fhorter.  When 
more  than  one  are  out  at  a  time,  it  is  always  proper  to  carry 
a  gun  ;  as  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fpy  a  hare  when  on  this 
expedition. 

LOWER  (Richard),  an  eminent  Englifli  phyfician  in  the 
17th  century,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  and  educated  at  Wed- 
minfter-fchool  and  Oxford.  He  entered  on  the  phyfic  line  ; 
and  praftifed  order  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  whom  he  inftruCed 


in  fome  parts  of  anatomy,  efpecially  when  the  latter  was  writ¬ 
ing  his  Cerebri  anatome.  He,  with  Dr.  Willis,  in  1674,  difeo¬ 
vered  the  medicinal  waters  at  A  (hop  in  Northamptonfhire  ; 
which,  upon  their  recommendations,  became  very  much  fre¬ 
quented.  In  1 666  he  followed  Dr.  Willis  to  London,  prac- 
tifed  phyfic  under  him  ;  and  became  fellow  of  the  royal  fo- 
cietv,  and  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  In  1669  be  ptiblifhed 
his  Traffat’is  dc  corde ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Willis  in 
1  <5 7 4 ,  he  was  e  (teemed  the  mod  eminent  phyfician  in  London. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Popifh  plot  in  1678,  fays  Mr. 
Wood  in  his  Athena  Oxonie  fes,  he  clofed  with  the  Whigs, 
fuppofing  that  party  would  carry  all  before  them  ;  but,  being 
mi  ft  a  ken,  lie  lod  his  credit  and  practice  He  died  in  1691. 

LOWERING,  among  diflillers,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
debafing  the  (Length  of  any  fpfrituous  liquor,  by  mixing  wa¬ 
ter  with  it.  The  (landard  and  maiketable  pi  ice  of  theie  li¬ 
quors  is  fixed  in  regard  to  a  certain  (trength  in  them  called 
proof ;  this  is  that  (Length  which  makes  them,  when  fhaken 
in  a  phial  or  poured  from  on  high  into  a  glafs,  retain  a  froth 
or  crown  ol  bubbles  for  fome  time.  In  this  date  fpi  its  con- 
fid  of  about  half  pure  or  totally  inflammable  fpirit,  and  half 
water;  and  if  any  foreign  or  home  fpirits  are  to  be  expefed 
to  fale.  and  are  found  to  have  that  proof  wanting,  fcarce  any¬ 
body  will  buy  it  till  it  has  been  didilled  again  and  brought  to 
that  (Length  ;  and  if  it  is  above  that  (Length,  the  proprietor 
ufually  adds  water  to  it  to  bring  it  down  to  that  dnndard.  See 
the  auricle  Proof.  There  is  another  kind  of  lowering  among 
the  retailers  of  fpirituous  liquors  to  the  vulgar,  by  reducing  it 
under  the  dandard  proof.  Whoever  has  the  art  of  doing  this 
without  dedroying  the  bubble  proof,  which  is  eddy  done  by 
means  of  fome  addition  that  gives  a  greater  tenacity  to  the 
parts  of  the  (pints,  will  deceive  all  that  judge  by  this  proof 
alone.  In  this  cafe,  the  bed  way  to  judge  of  liquors  is  by  the 
eye  and  tongue,  and  efpecially  by  the  inftrument  called  Hy¬ 
drometer. 

LOW  1H  (Wilxi am),  D.  D.  a  learned  divine,  born  at 
London  in  1661,  was  the  (on  of  an  apothecary,  and  took  his 
degtees  at  Oxford.  FLs  eminent  worth  and  learning  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  Dr.  Mew  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  who  made 
him  his  chaplain,  gave  him  two  livings  in  Hamplhire,  and  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Wincheder.  He 
acquired  an  unufual  (hate  of  ciitical  learning.  Thus  fituated 
in  life,  the  labours  of  Mr.  Lowth  appear  to  have  been  ftriCly 
confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  province,  and  applied 
R>lely  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  his  funftion  :  yet,  in  order  that 
he  might  acquit  himfelf  the  better  in  theology,  he  had  pur- 
fued  his  dudies  with  a  more  general  and  extenfive  view.  Few 
were  more  deeply  verfed  in  critical  leari.i  ig  ;  there  being 
fcarcelv  any  ancient  author,  Greek  or  Latin,  profane  or  ec- 
clefiadical,  efpecially  the  latter,  but  what  he  had  read  with 
accuracy,  conftantly  accompanying  his  reading  with  critical 
and  philological  remarks.  Of  his  collections  in  this  way  he 
was  upon  all  occafions  very  communicative.  Hence  his  notes 
on  Clemens  Alcxandrinus ,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Potter’s 
edition  of  that  father.  Plence  his  remarks  on  Jofephus,  com¬ 
municated  to  Hudfon  for  his  edition,  and  acknowledged  In  the 
preface:  as  alfo  thofe  larger  and  more  numerous  annotations 
on  the  Ecclefiadical  Flidorians,  inferted  in  Readings  edition 
of  them  at  Cambridge.  The  author  of  Bibhotbeca  Bib/iea  was 
indebted  to  him  for  the  fame  kind  of  abidance.  Chandler,  late 
bifliop  of  Durham,  while  engaged  in  his  “  Defence  of  Chridi- 
anity,  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Tedament,  againd  the 
Difcourfe  of  the  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chridian  Reli¬ 
gion,”  and  in  his  “  Vindication  of  the  Defence,  in  anfwer  to 
The-Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  confidcred,”  held  a  condant 
correfpondence  with  him,  and  confulted  him  upon  many  diffi¬ 
culties  that  occurred  in  the  eourfe  of  that  work.  The  mud 
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Valuable  part  of  his  character  was  that  which  leaft  appeared 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  private  and  retired  part,  that  of 
the  good  Chriftian  and  the  ufeful  parifh  pried.  His  piety, 
his  diligence,  his  hofprtality  and  beneficence,  rendered  his  life 
highly  exemplary,  and  greatly  enforced  his  public  exhorta¬ 
tions.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Pitt,  Efq. 
of  Blandford,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons  and  three  daughters. 
(See  the  next  article.)  He  died  in  1732,  and  was  buried  by 
his  own  orders  in  the  church-yard  at  Buriton.  He  publifhed, 
1.  A  vindication  of  the  divine  authority  and  infpiration  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  ;  2.  Directions  for  the  profita¬ 
ble  reading  of  the  Holy  Scripture;  3.  Commentaries  on  the 
prophets  ;  and  other  works. 

Lowth  (Robert),  D.  D.  fecond  Ton  of  the  preceding  Dr. 
William  Lowth,  and  oifiiop  fuccefiively  of  St.  David’s,  Oxford, 
and  London,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  November  1 7  10,  pro¬ 
bably  at  Buriton  in  the  county  of  Hants.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  Winchefter  college,  where  his 
fchool  exercifes  were  dillinguilhed  by  uncommon  elegance  ; 
and  having  refided  the  requisite  number  of  years  in  that  femi- 
nary,  in  1730  he  fucceeded  on  the  foundation  at  New  College, 
Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  June  8,  1737'  Though 
his  abilities  muft  have  been  known  to  thofe  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  he  was  not  forward  to  appear  before  the  world  as 
a  writer.  At  Oxford  he  continued  many  years  improving  his 
talents,  with  little  notice  from  the  great,  and  with  preferment 
fo  fmall  as  to  have  at  prefent  efcaped  the  diftinCt  recolleCtion 
of  fome  of  his  contemporaries. 

He  was  not,  however,  buffered  to  languifh  for  ever  in  obfcu- 
rity.  His  genius  and  his  learning  forced  themfelves  upon  the 
notice  of  the  illuftrious  fociety  of  which  he  was  a  member ; 
and  he  was  placed  in  a  ilation  where  he  was  eminently  qua¬ 
lified  to  fhine.  In  L741  he  was  elefted  by  the  univerfity  to 
the  profefforfhip  of  poetry,  re-elefted  in  1743,  and  whillt  he 
held  that  office  he  read  his  admirable  Ieftures  De  Jacra  jpeji 
Helraorum.  In  1744  bifliop  Hoadley  collated  him  to  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Ovington  in  the  county  of  Hants;  added  to  it,  nine 
years  afterwards,  the  reflory  of  Eaft  Weedhay  in  the  fame 
county;  and  in  the  interim  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Winchefter.  Thefe  repeated  favours  he  fome  years 
afterwards  acknowledged  in  the  following  manly  and  refpcft- 
ful  terms  of  gratitude :  “  This  addrefs,  My  Lord,  is  not  more 
neceflV.ry  on  account  of  the  fubjeft,  than  it  is  in  refpeft  of  the 
author-.  Your  I.ordfhip,  unfolicited  and  unafked,  called  him 
from  one  of  thofe  colleges  to  a  ftation  of  the  firft  dignity  in 
your  diocefe,  and  took  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  accumulat¬ 
ing  your  favour  upon  him,  and  of  adding  to  that  dignity  a 
fuitable  fupport.  Thefe  obligations  he  is  now  the  more  ready 
thus  publicly  to  acknowledge,  as  he  is  removed  out  of  the 
reach  of  further  favours  of  the  like  kind.  And  though  he 
hath  relinquifhed  the  advantages  fo  generoufly  conferred  on 
him  yet  he  (hall  always  efteem  himfelf  highly  honoured  in 
having  once  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  great  advocate  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.” 

On  the  8lh  of  July  1 ;  54  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  1).  D.  by  diploma  ;  an  honour  which, 
as  it  is  never  granted  but  to  diiHnguiflied  merit,  was  probably 
conferred  on  Mr.  Lovvtli  in  conlequcnce  of  his  prelections  on 
the  Hebrew  poetry,  which  had  then  been  lately  publifhed. 
Having  in  174c.  travelled  with  Lord  George  and  Loid  Fre¬ 
derick  Cavcndif  ,  he  had  a  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  the 
Dtvo.ifhire  family  ;  and  in  17  the  late  duke  being  then  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Lowth  went  to  that  kingdom  as  his 
grace’s  firft  chaplain.  Soon  after  this  appointment  he  was 
offered  the  biftiopric  of  Limerick  ;  but  preferring  a  lefs  digni¬ 
fied  ftation  in  his  own  country,  he  exchanged  it  with  Dr.  Lef- 
lie,  prebendary  of  Durham  and  rector  of  Sedgefield,  for  thefe 
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preferments.  In  November  1 765  be  was  chofen  F.  R.  S.  In 
June  1766  he  was,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Squire,  preferred  to 
the  biftiopric  of  St.  David’s  ;  which,  in  the  Oftober  following, 
he  refigned  for  that  of  Oxford,  vacant  by  the  tranflation  of 
bifhop  Hume  to  Salifbury.  In  April  1777  be  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  London,  vacant  by  the  death  of  biftiop  Terrick  ; 
and  in  1783  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  primacy  of  all  Eng¬ 
land. 

Having  been  long  afflifted  with  the  ftonc,  and  having  long 
borne  the  fevered  bufferings  of  pain  and  ficknefs  with  the  moit 
exemplary  fortitude  and  rtfignation,  this  great  and  good  man 
died  at  Fulham,  Nov.  3,  1787  ;  and  on  the  12th  his  remains 
were  privately  interred  in  a  vault  at  Fulham  church,  near  thofe 
of  his  predeceffor.  Fie  had  married  in  1 7  72,  Mary,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lawrence  Jnckfon  of  Chrift-church,  Hants,  Efq.  by 
whom  he  had  two  fons  and  five  daughters.  Flis  lady  and  two 
children  only  furvived  him. 

His  literary  charafter  may  be  eftimated  from  the  value  and 
the  importance  of  his  works ;  in  the  account  of  which  we  may 
begin  with  his  Prelcffions  on  the  Hebrew  Poetry.  The  choice 
of  fo  interefting  a  fubjeft  naturally  at  crafted  general  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  work  has  been  read  with  equal  applaufe  abroad 
and  at  home.  In  thefe  preleftions  the  author  has  acquitted 
himfelf  in  the  moft  mafterly  manner,  as  a  poet,  a  critic,  and  a 
divine ;  and  fuch  is  the  clafiic  purity  of  his  Latin  ftyle,  that 
though  we  have  read  the  work  with  the  clofeft:  attention,  and 
with  no  other  view  than  to  difeover,  if  pofiible,  an  Anglicifm 
in  the  compofition,  we  never  found  a  (ingle  phrafe  to  which, 
we  believe,  a  critic  of  the  Auguftan  age  could  poffibly  have 
objefted.  This  is  an  excellence  to  which  neither  Milton  nor 
Johnfon  has  attained  ;  to  which  indeed  no  other  Englilh  wri- 
ter  of  Latin  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  has  attained,  unlefs 
perhaps  Atterbury  mud  be  excepted.  To  the  preleftions  was 
fubjoined  a  fhort  confutation  of  biftiop  Hare’s  fyitem  of  He¬ 
brew  metre;  which  occafioned  a  Latin  letter  from  Dr.  Ed¬ 
wards  of  Clare-ball,  Cambridge,  to  Dr.  Lowth,  in  vindication 
of  the  Flarian  metre.  To  this  the  author  of  the  preleftions 
replied  in  a  larger  confutation,  in  which  biftiop  Hare’s  fyftem 
is  completely  overthrown,  and  the  fallacy  upon  which  it  was 
built  accurately  inveftigated.  After  much  attentive  confidera- 
tion,  biftiop  Lowth  has  pronounced  the  metre  of  the  Hebrew 
to  be  perfeftly  irrecoverable. 

In  7  8  he  publiftied  The  life  of  IP il/iam of  TPjkebiVt  bifhop 
ofWinchefr,  with  a  dedication  to  Bifhop  Hoadley;  which  in¬ 
volved  him  in  a.  difpute  concerning  a  deciiion  which  'hat  bi¬ 
ftiop  bad  lately  made  refpefting  the  warden(hip  of  Wincirtfter- 
college.  This  controverfy  was  on  both  (ides  carried  on  with 
fuch  abilities,. that,  though  relating  to  a  private  concern,  it 
may  yet  be  read,  if  not  with  pleafure  at  lead  with  improvement. 
The  life  of  Wykeham  is  drawn  from  the  moft  authentic 
fourccs  ;  and  affords  much  information  concerning  the  man- 
neis,  and  fome  of  the  public  tranfaftions  of  the  period  in 
which  Wykeham  lived,  whilft  it  drfplays  feme  private  intelli¬ 
gence  refpefting  the  two  ?  terary  focieties  of  wh  ch  he  was 
the  founder.  In  thefe  two  focieties  D> .  Lowth  was  educated, 
and  he  gratefully  expreffes  his  oblLanons  to  them. 

In  1  62  was  firft  publifhed  bis  Short  Introduction  to  Eng Tifo 
Grammar ,  hieh  h.  s  fi  .ee  gone  through  man)-  editions.  It  was 
originally  dcligned  only  tor  private  and  domeftic  ufe  :  but  its 
judicious  remarks  being  too  valuable  to  be  confined  to  a  few, 
the  book  was  given  to  tile  world  ;  and  the  excellence  of  its 
method,  which  teaches  what  is  right  by  /hewing  what  is 
wrong,  has  infured  public  approbation  and  very  general  ufe. 
In  1765  Dr.  Lowth  was  engaged  with  Bifhop  Warburton  in 
a  controverfy,  which  mad-  much  noife. at  the  time,  winch  at¬ 
tracted  the  otice  even  of  oyalry,  and  of  which  .'he  me-;  ory 
is  1L11  recent,  if  we  do  not  with  to  dwell  on  the  panic  Lira 
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of  this  controverfy,  it  is  becaufe  violent  literary  contention  is 
an  evil,  which,  though  like  other  war  it  may  fometimes  be 
unavoidable,  is  yet  always  to  be  regretted  ;  and  becaufe  the 
cliaradters  of  learned,  ingenious,  and  amiable  men  never  ap¬ 
pear  to  lefs  advantage  than  under  the  form  which  that  iHte 
of  hoftility  obliges  them  to  aiTump.  The  two  combatants  in- 
de'ed  engaged  with  erudition  and  ingenuity  fiich  as  is  feldom 
brought  into  conflitl ;  but  it  appears  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  Warburton  had  the  molt  fcholaftic  learnings 
and. that  Lowth  was  the  moft  correct  fcholar  ;  that,  in  their 
■conteft  with  each  other,  neither  of  them  -had  much  argu- 
rnent,  and  that  both  were  extremely  abulive.  We  have  heard, 
and  we  hope  it  is  trues  that  they  were  afterwards  reconciled, 
and  exprelfed  mutual  regret  for  the  violence  of  their  palt  cor.- 
durit. 

In  1778  Bilhop  Lowth  published  his  laft  great  work,  A 
^Tranjlat'wn  qf  IJ'aiab.  To  his  literary  and  theological  abilities 
the  tranflator  joined  the  moft  critical  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
rafter  and  fpirit  of  the  eaftern  poetry  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
prophecies  of  Ifaiah  (which,  though  almolt  always  flip  lime 
-or  elegant,  are  yet  fometimes  obfeure)  were  trail  flat  ed  in  a 
manner  adequate  to  the  higheft  expectations,  of  the  public. 
.Several  occasional  difeourfes,  which  the  Bilhop,  by  his  tuition-, 
was. at , different  times  called  upon  to  deliver,  were  of  comic 
published,  and  are  all  worthy  of  their  excellent  author  ;  but 
there  is  one  on  the  kingdom  of  God ,  on  the  extenfion  and  pro- 
greffive  improvement  of  Chrift’s  religion,  and  cn  the  means  of 
promoting  thefe  by  the  advancement  of  religious  knowledge, 
by  freedom  of  inquiry,  by  toleration,  and  mutual  charity, 
which  may  be  diftinguiibed  above  the  reft,  as  exhibiting  a 
moft  comprehenfive  view  of  the  fucceffive  ftates  of  the  Chrif- 
■tian  church,  and  containing  the  trueft  principles  of  Chvif- 
tianity. 

Of  the  Bifliop’s  poetical  pieces,  none  difplav  greater  merit 
than  Verfes  on  the  Genealogy  of  Ch rift,  and  the  Choice  of  Hercu¬ 
les,  both  written  very  early  in  his  life.  He  wrote  a  fpirit-ed 
Imitation  of  an  Ode  ef  Horace ,  applied  to  the  alarming  fitua- 
tion  of  this  country  in  1741;  ;  and  likewife  fome  verfcs  on  the 
death  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  with  a  few  fmaller  poems. 
The  following  mlcription  on  the  tomb  of  his  daughter  beau¬ 
tifully  difpla'ys  his  paternal  affection  and  claffic  tafte.  As  it 
is  ihort,  and,  in  ouu  opinion,  has  all  the  merit  of  the  ancient 
epitaph,  the  reader  will  probably  be  pleafed  with  fuch  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  lordfnip’s  Latinity. 

Cara,  vale ,  ingei: io  prerfans,  picMte,  pudore , 

El  plufquam  naUe  nomine  cara,  vale. 

Cara  Maria,  vale.  At  veniet  felicius  cevum , 

Ehjandp  ilprum  tecum,  fm  rnodo  digmis,  cro, 

Cara,  redi,  leeta  turn  dicam  voce,  paiernas, 

Eja,  age  in  amplexus,  cara  Maria,  redi. 

Learning  and  tafte,  however,  did  not  conftitute  Bifliop 
Lowth’s  higheft  excellence.  Eulogium  itfelf  can  feared y 
afeend  to  extravagance  when  fpeaking  of  him  either  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  man  or  as  a  pallor  of  the  church  of  Chrift.  His  amiable 
manners  rendered  him  an  ornament  to  his  high  ftation,  whilft 
they  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  converfed ;  and  his 
•zeal  for  the  interefts  of  true  religion  made  him  eager  to  pro¬ 
mote  to  places  of  truft  and  dignity  fuch  clergymen  as  he  knew 
were  belt  qualified  to  fill  them.  Of  his  modefty,  gentlenefs, 
and  pleafing  converfation,  we  have  the  teftimony  of  one  whofe 
decilion  will  hardly  be  difputed. — “  It  would  anfwer  no  end 
(fays  Bifliop  Warburton)  to  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  the 
author  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  before  I  faw  him.  But  this  I  may 
fay,  I  was  never  more  furprifed,  when  I  did  fee  him,  than  to 
find  him  of  fuch  amiable  and  gentle  manners,  of  fo  modeft, 
fenfible,  and  difengaged  a  deport-ment-”  He  united,  indeed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of  the  gentleman  with 


thofe  of  the  fcholar  :  he  converfed  with  elegance,  as  he  wrote 
with  accuracy.  As  a  hufband,  a  father,  or  the  mafter  of  a 
family,  he  was  as  nearly  faultlefs  as  the  imperfedlions  of  hu¬ 
manity  will  eafily  permit.  His  temper,  when  roufed  by  what 
he  thought  improper  conduct,  was  indeed  fufeeptibie  of  con- 
fid enable  warmth  ;  but  if  he  could  be  highly  offended,  upon 
a  flight  conceftion  he  could  likewife  forgive.  His  heart  was 
tender  and  lympathetic.  Pie  pofieffed  a  mind  which  felt  its 
own  ftrength,  and  decided  on  whatever  came  before  it  with 
promptitude  and  firmnefs.  In  thofe  trials  where  affliftion  was 
to  be  buffered  or  fubdued,  he  behaved  as  a  man  and  a  Chrifiian. 
His  piety  had  no  titifturc  of  morofenefs  ;  his  charity  no 
leaven  of  oftentation.  To  his  whole  diocefe  he  was  endeared 
by  bis  laudable  diferetion  and  his  ufeful  zeal.  To  the  world 
he  was  a  benefit  by  his  exemplary  life  and  his  fplendid  abili¬ 
ties.  And  whilft  virtue  and  learning  are  revere-nced  among 
men,  the  memory  of  Lowth  will  be  refpedfted  and  admired. 

LOX-IA,  in  zoology  ;  the  name  of  a  genus  of  birds  ot  the 
order  of  pafferes,  the  dillinguifhing  characters  of  which  are 
thefe  :  The  bill  is  ftrong,  convex  above  and  below,  and  very 
thick  at  the  bafe:  the  noftriis  are  fmall  and  round  :  the  tongue 
is  as  if  cut  off  at  the  end  :  the  toes  are  four,  placed  three,  be¬ 
fore  and  one  behind  ;  excepting  in  one  fpecies,  which  has  only 
two  toes  before  and  one  behind. 

1.  The  curvirofra,  or  common  crofs-bill,  which  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  lark,  is  known  by  the  Angularity  of  its  bill,  both 
mandibles  of  which  curve  oppolite  ways  and  crofs  each  other  : 
the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  in  the  male  is  of  a  red-lead 
inclining  to  role  colour,  and  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  brown  : 
the  wings  and  tail  are  brown  ;  the  legs  black.  The  female  is 
of  a  green  colour,  more  or  lels  mixed  with  brown  in  thofe 
parts  where  the  male  is  red.  This  fpecies  is  a  conftant  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Sweden,  Germany,  Poland,  Switzerland,  Ruifia,  and 
Siberia,  where  it  breeds  ;  but  migrates  fometimes  in  vaft  flocks 
into  other  countries,  as  is  now  and  then  the  cafe  in  refpeft  to 
England ;  for  though  in  fome  years  a  few  are  met  with,  yet 
in  others  it  has  been  known  to  vifit  us  by  thoufands,  fixing- 
on  luch  Ipots  as  are  planted  with  pines,  for  the  fake  of  the 
feeds,  which  are  its  natural  food :  it  is  obferved  to  hold  the 
cone  in  one  claw  like  the  parrot,  and  to  have  all  the  actions  of 
that  bird  when  kept  in  a  cage.  It  is  alfo  found  in  North 
America  and  Greenland  ;  and  is  faid  to  make  the  neft  in 
the  higheft  parts  of  the  fir-trees,  fattening  it  to  the  branch 
with  the  refinous  matter  which  exfud'es  from  the  trees. 

2.  The  coccothrcmjles ,  or  hawfinch,  is  in  length  feven  inches ; 
breadth,  13  :  the  bill  is  funnel-fhaped,  ftrong,  thick,  and  of 
a  dull  pale  pink  colour;  the  breaft  and  whole  under  fide  are 
of  a  dirty  flefh-colour  ;  the  neck  afh-coloured ;  the  back  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  of  a  deep  brown,  thofe  of  the  tail  of  a 
yellowifh  bay  :  the  greater  quill-feathers  are  black,  marked 
with  white  on  their  inner  webs :  the  tail  is  Ihort,  fpotted 
with  white  on  the  inner  fides ;  and  the  legs  are  of  a  flefh- 
colour.  This  fpecies  is  ranked  among  the  Britifh  birds  ;  but 
only  vifits  thefe  kingdoms  occafionally,  and  for  the  moft  part 
in  winter,  and  is  never  known  to  breed  here.  It  is  more  plenty 
in  France,  coming  into  Burgundy  in  fmall  flocks,  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  foon  after  making  the  neft,  which 
is  placed  between  the  bifurcation  of  the  branches  of  trees, 
about  12  feet  from  the  ground :  it  is  compofed  of  fmall  dry 
fibres,  intermixed  with  liverwort,  and  lined  with  finer  ma¬ 
terials.  The  eggs  are  of  a  roundifh  fhape,  of  a  blueifh  green 
fpotted  with  olive  brown,  with  a  few  irregular  black  mark¬ 
ings  interfperfed.  It  is  alfo  common  in  Italy,  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  the  weft  and  fouthern  parts  of-Ruffia,  where  the 
wild  fruits  grow.  It  feeds  on  berries,  kernels,  & c.  and  from 
the  great  ftrength  of  the  bill,  it  cracks  the  ftones  of  the  fruit 
of  the  haws,  cherries,  &c.  with  the  greateft  eafe. 
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3.  The  mUclcator,  or  pirie-grofsbeak,  is  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  weighs  two  ounces.  The  bill  is  ftrong,  dufky, 
and  foiked  at  the  end  :  the  head,  back,  neck,  and  bread,  are 
of  a  rich  crimfon  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  feathers  afh  colour; 
the  quill-feathers  and  tail  dufky,  their  exterior  edges  of  a  dirty 
white  :  the  legs  are  black.  This  fpecies  frequents  the  moil 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom,  being  only  met  with" in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  efpecially  the  Highlands,  where  it  breeds,  and  in¬ 
habits  the  pine-forefts,  feeding  on  the  feeds,  like  the  crofs- 
bill.  It  is  alfo  found  in  all  the  pine-forefls  of  Siberia,  Lap- 
land,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Ruflia  :  it  is  common  about 
St.  Petcrtburgh  in  autumn,  and  is  caught  in  great  plenty  at 
that  time  for  the  ufe  of  the  table  ;  returning  north  in  fpring. 
They  are  likewife  common  to  the. northern  parts  of  America; 
appearing  at  Hudfon’s  Bay  in  May,  to  which  place  they  are 
laid  to  come  from  the  fouth,  and  are  obferved  to  feed  on  the 
buds  of  willow.  The  fouth  era  fettlenaents  are  inhabited  by 
them  throughout  the  year,  but  the  northern  only  in  the  fum- 
mer  feafon.  Our  laR  voyagers  met  with  this  bird  in  Norton 
Sound  ;  it  was  alfo  found  at  Aoonalafhka. 

4.  The  pyrrbula ,  or  bullfinch,  is  fo  generally  known  as 
almoR  to  fuperfede  defeription:  The  head,  wings,  and  tail, 
are  black  ;  the  bread  and  belly  red  ;  the  upper  tail  coverts 
and  vent  white  ;  and  the  bread  afh-colour.  The  female  dif¬ 
fers  in  having  the  under  parts  of  a  reddifn  brown.  This  fpe- 
-cies  is  common  in  mod  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
throughout  Ruffia  and  Siberia,  at  which  lad  places  it  is 
caught  for  the  table.  It  is  pretty  common  in  England  ;  and 
builds  in  the  budies,  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
ned  is  compofed  chiefly  of  mofs  ;  and  the  eggs,  which  are 
five  or  fix  in  number,  are  dirty  blueiih  white,  marked  at  the 
large  end  with  dark  fpots.  The  time  of  breeding  is  about 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  In  the  dimmer  it 
modly  frequents  woods  and  the  more  retired  places.  In 
winter  it  approaches  gardens  and  orchards,  and  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  digmatifed  for  making  havock  among  the  buds  of 
trees.  From  fome  late  obfervations,  however,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  objett  of  thefe  birds  is  not  the  bud,  but 
*e  the  worm  in  the  bud  and  that  this  fpecies,  in  conjunction 
with  various  other  fpecies  of  fmall  birds,  are  the  frequent 
means  of  defending  the  embryo-fruits,  and  thence  promoting 
their  growth  to  maturity  :  for  the  warmth  that  fwells  the 
buds,  not  only  hatches  nidos  (eggs)  of  unnumbered  tribes  of 
infedts,  whofe  parent  flies,  by  an  unerring  indinft,  laid  them 
there, — but  brings  forward  a  numerous  race  already  in  a  ca¬ 
terpillar  date,  that  now  iflue  from  their  concealments,  and 
make  their  excurfion  along  the  budding  branches,  and  would 
probably  dedroy  every  hope  of  fruitage,  but  for  thofe  ufeful 
indruments  for  its  prefervation,  whofe  young  are  principally 
fed  by  eating  caterpillars. —The  bullfinch,  ir.  its  wild  date, 
has  only  a  plain  note  ;  buLwhen  tamed  it  becomes  remarkably 
■docile,  and  may  be  taught  any  tune  after  a  pipe,  or  to  whidle 
any  notes  in  the  juded  manner  :  it  feldom  forgets  what  it  has 
learned  ;  and  will  become  fo  tame  as  to  come  at  call,  perch 
on  its  mader’s  fhoulders,  and  (at  command)  go  through  a 
difficult  mufical  leflon.  They  may  be  alfo  taught  to  fpeak, 
and  fome  thus  indrufted  are  annually  brought  toLondon  from 
Germany. 

5.  The  carvlea,  or  blue  grofsbeak,  is  the  fize  of  the  bull¬ 
finch  :  The  bill  is  dout,  brown,  and  the  bafe  of  it  furrounded 
with  Black  feathers  which  reach  on  each  fide  as  far  as  the  eye: 
the  whole  plumage  befides  is  of  a  deep  blue,  except  the  quills 
and  tail,  which  are  brown,  with  a  mixture  of  green,  and 
acrofs  the  wing  coverts  a  band  of  red  :  the  legs  are  dulky. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  South  America  ;  but  is  fometimes  found 
in  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  very  folitary  bird,  and  fecn  only  in 
pairs,  but  they  difappear  in  winter.  It  has  only  a  fmgle  note. 
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6.  The  'viola ce a,  or  purple  grofsbeak,  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  fparrow:  the  bill  is  black  :  the  plumage,  violet  black  ;  ex¬ 
cept  the  irides,  a  dteak  over  the  eye,  the  chin,  and  the  vent; 
which  are  red  :  the  legs  are  dufky  grey.  This  fpecies  inha¬ 
bits  the  Bahama  Iflauds,  Jamaica,  and  the  warmer  parts  of 
America. 

7.  The  car  din  alls,  or  cardinal  grofsbeak,  is  near  eight 
inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  dout,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour: 
the  irides  are  hazel  :  the  head  is  greatly  creftcd,  the  feathers 
rifing  up  to  a  point  when  ereft  :  round  the  bill,  and  on  the 
throat,  the  colour  is  black  ;  the  red  of  the  bird  of  a  fine  red  ; 
the  quills  and  tail  duller  than  the  red,  and  browniih  within  : 
the  legs  are  the  colour  of  the  bill  The  female  differs'  from 
the  male,  being  modly  of  a  reddifh  brown.  This  fpecies  is 
met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  North  America  ;  and  has  attained 
the  name  of  nightingale  from  the  finenefs  of  its  fong,  the  note 
of  which  refemblcs  that  of  the  nightingale.  In  fpring,  and 
mod  part  of  the  fummer,  it  fits  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft 
trees,  finging  early  in  the  morning,  and  piercing  the  ear  with 
its  loud  pipe.  Thefe  birds  are  frequently  kept  in  cages,  in 
which  they  ling  throughout  the  year,  with  only  fhort  inter¬ 
vals  of  mutenefs.  They  are  fond  of  maize  and  Inch-wheat  ; 
and  will  get  together  great  hoards  of  thefe,  often  as  much 
asabufliel,  which  they  artfully  cover  with  leaves  and  fmall 
twigs,  leaving  only  a  fmall  hole  for  entrance  into  the  maga¬ 
zine.  They  are  alfo  fond  of  lees.  They  come  the  beginning 
of  April  into  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys,  and  frequent  the 
Magnolia  fwamps  during  the  fummer:  in  autumn  they  depart 
towards  Carolina.  They  are  pretty  tame,  frequently  hop¬ 
ping  along  the  road  before  the  traveller  ;  but  are  not  grega¬ 
rious,  fcarce  ever  more  than  three  or  four  being  met  with  to¬ 
gether.  From  their  being  familiar  birds,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  breed  them  in  cages,  but  without  fuccefs. 

8.  The  orix,  or  grenadier  grofsbeak,  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  houfe-fparrow.  The  forehead,  fides  of  the  head,  and  chin, 
are  black  ;  the  bread  and  belly  the  fame  :  the  wings  are 
brown,  with  pale  edges  ;  and  the  red  of  the  body  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  colour  :  the  legs  are  pale.  Thefe  birds  are  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Saint  Helena  ;  they  are  alfo  in  plenty  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  they  frequent  watery  places  that  abound 
with  reeds,  among  which  they  are  fupppofed  to  make  their 
ned.  If  (as  is  fuppofed)  this  be  the  fame  with  Kolben’s 
Finch,  he  fays  that  the  ned  is  of  a  peculiar  contrivance,  made 
with  fmall  twigs,  interwoven  very  clofely  and  tightly  with 
cotton,  and  divided  into  two  apartments  with  but  one  en¬ 
trance  (the  upper  for  the  male,  the  lower  for  the  female), 
and  is  fo  tight  as  not  to  be  penetrated  by  any  weather.  He 
adds,  that  the  bird  is  fcarlet  only  in  fummer,  being  in  the 
winter  wholly  adi-coloured.  Thefe  birds,  feen  among  the 
green  reeds,  are  faid  to  have  a  wonderful  effedl ;  for,  from 
the  brightnefs  of  their  colours,  they  appear  like  fo  many  fear- 
let  lilies. 

9.  The  Philippina ,  or  Philippine  grofsbeak,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  fparrow  :  the  top  of  the  head,  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  and  back,  and  the  fcapulars,  are  yellow,  the  middle  of 
the  feathers  brown :  the  lower  part  of  the  back  *is  brown, 
with  whitifh  margins  :  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  bread 
are  yellow  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  vent  yellowilh  white  ; 
the  wing-coverts  brown,  edged  with  white  :  the  quills  are 
brown,  with  pale  rufous  or  whitifh  edges ;  and  the  tail  the 
fame  :  the  legs  are  yellowifh.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  Iflands  ;  and  are  noted  for  making  a  mod  curious 
neft,  in  form  of  a  long  cylinder,  fwelling  out  into  a  globofe 
form  in  the  middle.  This  is  compofed  of  the  line  fibres  of 
leaves,  See.  and  fadened  by  the  upper  part  to  the  extreme 
branch  of  a  tree.  The  entrance  is  from  beneath  ;  and,  after 
afeending  the  cylinder  as  far  as  the  globular  cavity,  the  true 
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neft  Is  placed  on  one  fide  of  It ;  where  this  little  architect  lays 
her. eggs,  and  hatches  her  brood  in  perfeft  fecurity. 

A  variety  of  this  fpecies,  the  Baglafechcit  (Buff.  Hi.  469), 
an  inhabitant  of  Abyflinia,  makes  a  very  curious  neft  like  the 
former,  but  a  little  different  in  fhape  ;  and  is  faid  to  have 
fom.ewh.at  of  a  fpiral  form,  not  unlike  that  of  a  nautilus.  It 
fufpends  it,  like  the  other,  on  the  extreme  twig  of  fome  tree, 
chiefly  one  that  hangs  over  fome  {till-water ;  and  always 
turns  the  opening  towards  that  quarter  from  whence  lead  rain 
may  be  expefted. 

10.  The  Aby/fniea,  or  Abyflmian  grofsbeak,  is  about  the 
fize  of  the  hawfinch  :  the  bill  is  black  :  the  irides  are  red  : 
the  top  and  tides  of  the  head,  throat,  and  bread:,  are  black  : 
the .  upper  parts  of  the  body,  belly  and  thighs,  pale  yellow, 
inclining  to  brown  where  the  two  colours  divide  :  the  fcapu- 
lars  are  blackilh  ;  the  wing-coverts  brown,  bordered  with 
grey;  the  quills  and  tail  brown,  edged  with  yellow:  the  legs 
are  ofa  reddifti  grey.  This  bird  is  found  in  Abyflinia;  and 
makes  a  curious  neft  of  a  pyramidal  fliape,  which  is  fufpended 
from  the  ends  of  branches  like  the  others.  The  opening  is 
on  one  fide,  facing  the  eaft :  the  cavity  is  feparated  in  the 
middle  by  a  partition  ;  up  which  the  bird  rifes  perpendicu¬ 
larly  about  half  way,  when  defcending,  the  neft  is  within  the 
cavity  on  one  fide.  By  this  means  the  brood  is  defended  from 
fnakes,  fquirrels,  monkeys,  and  other  mifchievous  animals, 
befides  being  fecure  from  rain,  which  in  that  country  fome- 
times  Jafts  for  fix  months  together. 

11.  The  peiifilis,  or  penfile  grofsbeak,  (the  T 'odcfa-lird  of 
Fryer),  is  about  the  fize  of  the  houfe-fparrow  :  the  bill  is 
black  :  the  irides  are  yellow  :  the  head,  throat,  and  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  the  fame  :  from  the  noftrils  fprings  a  dull 
green  ftripe,  which  paffes  through  tire  eye  and  beyond  it, 
where  it  is  broader:  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  the 
back,  rump,  and  wing- coverts,  are  of  the  fame  colour  :  the 
quills  are  black,  edged  with  green  ;  the  belly  is  deep  grey, 
and  the  vent  of  a  rufous  red  :  the  tail  and  lees  are  black. 
•This  fpecies  is  found  at  Madagafcar  ;  and  fabricates  a  neft  of 
a  curious  conftrurition,  compofed  of  draw  and  reeds  inter¬ 
woven  in  fliape  of  a  bag,  the  opening  beneath.  It  is  faftened 
above  to  a  twig  of  fome  tiee  ;  moftly  to  thofe  growing  on 
the  borders  of  ftreams.  O11  one  fide  of  this,  within,  is  the 
true  neft.  The  bird  does  not  form  a  new  neft  every  year,  but 
fattens  a  new  one  to  the  end  of  the  laft  ;  and  often,  as  far  as 
five  in  number,  one  hanging  from  another.  Thefe  build  in 
fcciety,  like  rooks  ;  often  five  or  lix  hundred  being  feen  on 
one  tree. '  They  have  three  young  at  each  hatch. 

Kasmpfer  mentions  a  bird  fimilar  to  this,  if  not  the  fame, 
which  makes  the  neft,  near  Siam,  on  a  tree  with  narrow 
leaves  and  fpreading  branches,  the  fize  of  an  apple-tree  :  the 
neft  in  the  fliape  cf  a  puife  with  a  long  neck,  made  of  dry 
grafs  and  other  materials,  and  fufpended  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  the  opening  always  to  the  north  weft.  He  counted 
fifty  on  one  tree  only  ;  and  describes  the  bird  itfelf  as  being 
like  a  Canary-bird,  of  a  dark  yellow,  and  chirps  like  a  fpar- 
row. 

Fryer,  in  his  “  Account  of  India  and  Perfia,”  p.  76,  alfo 
talks  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Toddy  bird,  making  a  neft  “like 
a  fteeple,  with  winding  meanders,”  and  tying  it  by  a  {lender 
thread  to  the  bough  of  a  tree.  “  Hundreds  of  thefe  pendu¬ 
lous  nefis  may  be  feen  on  thefe  trees.” 

12.  The  chloris ,  or  greenfinch,  is  a  well-known  bird: 
the  general  colour  is  a  yellowifti  green,  paid!  on  the  rump 
and  breaft,  and  inclining  to  white  on  the  belly  ;  the  quills  are 
edged  w  h  yellow,  and  the  four  outer  tail-feathers  are  yellow 
from  ie  middle  to  the  bafe  ;  the  bill  is  pale-browm,  and 
flout  ;  and  the  legs  are  of  a  flefli-colour — This  fpecies  is 
pretty  common  in  Britain,  and  flies  in  troops  during  the  win¬ 


ter.  It  makes  the  neft  in  fome  low  bufh  or  hedge,  compofed 
of  dry  grafs,  and  lined  with  hair,  wool,  &c.  laying  five  or 
fix  greenifh  eggs,  marked  at  the  larger  end  with  red  brown  ; 
and  the  male  takes  his  turn  in  fitting.  This  bird  foon  be¬ 
comes  tame;  even  old  ones  being  familiar  almoft  as  foon  a3 
caught:  it  lives  five  or  fix  years.  Like  the  chaffinch,  it  is 
apt  to  grow  blind  if  expofed  to  the  fun.  This  fpecies  ii 
alfo  pretty  common  every  where  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
but  not  very  frequent  in  Ruffia ;  and  is  not  at  all  found  in 
Siberia,  though  it  has  been  met  with  in  Kamtfchatka. 
It  is  fufficiently  common  both  in  Cumberland  and  Scotland: 
yet  in  -the  firft,  it  is  fcarce  ever  obferved  in  the  winter 
feafon  ;  but  the  laft  week  in  March  becomes  plentiful,  and 
breeds  as  in  other  parts  of  England. 

13.  The  Ben  gale  lifts,  or  Bengal  grofsbeak,  is  a  trifle  big¬ 
ger  than  a  houfe-fparrow  :  the  bill  is  of  a  flefh-colour;  the 
irides  are  whitifli ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  golden  yellow  ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  brown,  with  paler  edges  ; 
the  Tides  of  the  head  and  under  parts  mfous  white  ;  acrofs  the 
breaft  is  a  brown  band,  uniting  to,  and  of  the  fame  colour 
with,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  pale 
yellow,  the  claws  grey.  This  fpecies  (thus  deferibed  by  Mr. 
Latham)  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Indian  grofsbeak  de¬ 
feribed  as  follows  in  the  sjiatic  Refearches  :  u  This  little  bird, 
called  laya  in  Hindi,  berbera  in  Sanfcrit,  babul  in  the  dialect  of 
Bengal,  cibu  in  Perfian,  and  tena-vj-wit  in  Arabic,  from  his 
remarkably  pendent  neft,  is  rather  larger  than  a  fparrow, 
with  yellow-brown  plumage,  a  yellowifti  head  and  feet,  a 
light-coloured  breaft,  and  a  conic  beak  very  thick  in*  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  body.  This  bird  is  exceedingly  common  in  Hin- 
doftan  :  he  is  aftonifliingly  fenfible,  faithful,  and  docile,  never 
voluntarily  deferring  the  place  where  his  young  were  hatched, 
but  not  averfe,  like  moft  other  birds,  to  the  fociety  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  eafily  taught  to  perch  oa  the  baud  of  his  mailer. 
In  a  ftate  of  nature  he  generally  builds  Iris  neft  on  the  higheft 
tree  that  he  can  find,  efpecially  on  the  palmyra,  or  on  the 
Indian  fig-tree,  and  he  prefers  that  which  happens  to  over¬ 
hang  a  well  or  a  rivulet  :  he  makes  it  of  grafs,  which  he  weaves 
like  cloth  and  ihapes  like  a  large  bottle,  fufpending  it  firmly 
on  the  branches,  but  fo  as  to  rock  with  the  wind,  and  placing 
it  with  its  entrance  downwards  to  fecure  it  from  birds  of 
prey.  His  neft  ufually  confifts  of  two  or  three  chambers  j. 
and  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  he  lights  them  with  fire-flies, 
which  he  catches  alive  at  night,  and  confines  with  moift  clay 
or  with  cow-dung.  That  fuch  flies  are  often  found  in  his 
neft,  where  pieces  of  cow-dung  are  alfo  lluck,  is  indubitable; 
but  as  their  light  could  be  of  little  ufe  to  him,  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  only  feeds  on  them.  He  may  be  taught  with 
eafe  to  fetch  a  piece  of  paper,  or  any  fmall  thing  that  his 
mafter  points  out  to  him.  It  is  an  attefted  faff,  that  if  a 
ring  be  dropped  into  a  deep  well,  and  a  fignal  given  to  him, 
he  will  fly  down  with  amazing  celerity,  carch  the  ring  before 
it  touches  the  water,  and  bring  it  up  to  his  mafter  with  ap¬ 
parent  exultation  ;  and  it  is  confidently  afierted,  that  if  a 
houfe  or  any  other  place  be  drown  to  him  once  or  twice,  he 
will  carry  a  note  thither  immediately  on  a  proper  fignal  being 
made.  One  inftance  of  his  docility  I  can  mvfelf  mention  with 
confidence,  having  often  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  it.  The 
young  Hindoo  women  at  Benares,  and  in  other  places,  wear 
very  thin  plates  of  gold,  called  tuas,  {lightly  fixed  by  way  of 
ornament  between  their  eye-brows ;  and  when  they  pals 
through  the  ftreets,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  youthful  li¬ 
ber- ines,  who  amufe  themfelves  with  training  bay  as,  to  give 
them  a  fignal,  which  they  underftand,  and.  fend  them  to 
pluck  the  pieces  of  gold  from  the  foreheads  of  their  miftrefles, 
which  they  bring  in  triumph  to  the  lovers.  The  baya  feeds 
naturally  on  grafshoppers  and  other  infects  5  but  will  fubilft* 
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when  tame,  on  pulfe  macerated  in  water  :  his  flefli  is  warm 
and  drying,  of  eafy  digeition,  and  recommended  in  medical 
books  as  a  folvent  of  {tone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys  ;  but  of 
that  virtue  there  is  no  fuificient  proof.  The  female  lays  many 
beautiful  eggs  refembling  large  pearls ;  tire  white  of  them, 
when  they  are  boiled,  is  tranfparent,  and  the  flavour  of  them 
is  exquifitely  delicate.  When  many  bayas  are  afTembled  on  a 
high  tree,  they  make  a  lively  din  ;  but  it  is  rather  chirping 
than  finging  :  their  want  of  mufical  talents  is  however  amply 
fupplied  by  their  wonderful  fagacity{  in  which  they  are  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  feathered  inhabitant  of  the  foreft.” 

J4.  The  nigra,  or  black  grofsbeak,  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
Canary  bird  :  the  bill  is  black,  flout,  and  deeply  notched  in 
the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible  :  the  plumage  is  black,  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  white  on  the  fore  part  of  the  wing  and  bale  of 
the  two  firfl  quills  :  the  legs  are  black.  It  inhabits  Mexico. 

iy.  The  minuta,  or  minute  grofsbeak,  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  wren  :  the  bill  is  flout,  thick,  fhort,  and  brown  :  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  are  grey  brown,  the  under  parts  and 
rump  ferruginous  chefnut  ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  quills 
are  white  at  the  bafe  :  the  legs  are  brown.  It  inhabits  Suri¬ 
nam  and  Cayenne.  It  is  faid  to  keep  paired  to  its  mate  the 
whole  year ;  and  is  a  lively,  and  not  very  tame  bird.  It 
jnoftly  frequents  lands  which  have  lain  for  fome  time  uncul¬ 
tivated  ;  and  lives  both  on  fruits  and  feeds.  It  makes  a  round- 
ifh  nelt,  the  hollow  of  which  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  com- 
pofed  of  a  reddifh  herb,  and  placed  on  the  trees  which  it  fre¬ 
quents.  The  female  lays  three  or  four  eggs. 

16.  The  focia,  or  fociable  grofsbeak,  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
bullfinch  :  the  general  colour  of  the  body  above  is  a  rufous 
brown,  the  under  parts  yellowifh  :  the  beak  and  muzzle  are 
black  ;  the  legs  brown  ;  and  the  tail  is  fhort.  It  inhabits  the 
interior  country  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  where  it  was 
difeovered  by  Mr.  Paterfon,, — Thefe  birds,  according  to  our 
author,  live  together  in  large  focieties,  and  their  mode  of 
nidification  is  extremely  uncommon.  They  build  in  a  fpecies 
of  Mirnofa  which  grows  to  an  uncommon  fize  ;  and  which 
they  feem  to  have  feledled  for  that  purpofe,  as  well  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  ample  head,  and  the  great  ilrength  of  its  branches, 
calculated  to  admit  and  to  fupport  the  extenfive  buildings 
which  they  have  to  eredl,  as  for  the  tallnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of 
its  trunk,  which  their  great  enemies,  the  ferpent-tribc,  are 
unable  to  climb.  The  method  in  which  the  nefls  themfelves 
are  fabricated,  is  highly  curious.  In  the  one  deferibed  by 
Mr.  Paterfon  there  could  be  no  lefs  a  number  (he  fays)  than 
from  800  to  1000  refiding  under  the  fame  roof.  He  calls  it 
a  roof,  becaufe  it  perfectly  refembles  that  of  a  thatched 
houfe  ;  and  the  ridge  forms  an  angle  fo  acute  and  fo  fmooth, 
projecting  over  the  entrance  of  the  nefl  below,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  any  reptile  to  approach  them.  The  induftry  of 
thefe  birds  “  feems  almofl  equal  (fays  our  author)  to  that  of 
the  bee  :  throughout  the  day  they  appear  to  be  bufily  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  a  fine  fpecies  of  grafs,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  material  they  employ  for  the  purpofe  of  eredbing  this 
extraordinary  work,  as  well  as  for  additions  and  repairs. 
Though  my  fhort  Hay  in  the  country  was  not  fufficient  to  fa- 
tisfy  me  by  ocular  proof,  that  they  added  to  their  neft  as 
they  annually  increafed  in  numbers.  Hill  from  the  many  trees 
which  I  have  feen  borne  down  with  the  weight,  and  others 
which  I  have  obferved  with  their  boughs  completely  covered 
over,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  really  the  cafe.  When  the 
tree  which  is  the  fupport  of  this  aerial  city  is  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  increafe  of  weight,  it,  i6  obvious  that  they  are  no 
longer  protected,  and  are  under  the  neceffity  of  rebuilding 
in  other  trees.  One  of  thefe  defected  nefts  I  had  the  curiofity 
to  break  down,  fo  as  to  inform  myfelf  of  the  internal  ftruc- 
ture  of  it,  and  found  it  equally  ingenious  with  that  of  the  ex- 
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ternal.  There  arc  many  entrances,  each  of  which  forms  % 
regular  flreet,  with  nefts  on  both  fides,  at  about  two  inches 
diitance  from  each  other.  The  grafs  with  which  they  build 
is  called  the  Bofhman’s  grafs  :  and  I  believe  the  feed  of  it  to 
be  their  principal  food  ;  though,  on  examining  their  nefts,  I 
found  the  wings  and  legs  of  different  inft&s.  From  every  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  neft  which  I  differed  had  been  inhabited  for¬ 
mally  years  j  and  fome  parts  of  it  were  much  more  complete 
than  others :  this  therefore  I  conceive  nearly  to  amount  to 
a  proof,  that  the  animals  added  to  it  at  different  times,  as  they 
found  neceffary,  from  the  increafe  of  the  family,  or  rather  of 
the  nation  or  community.-’ 

17.  The  tridadlyla,  or  three-toe’d  grofsbeak  (the  guifso 
balito  of  Buffon ),  has  only  three  toes,  two  before  and  one 
behind.  The  bill  is  toothed  on  the  edges :  the  head,  throat, 
and  fore- part  of  the  neck  are  of  a  beautiful  red,  which  is  pro¬ 
longed  in  a  narrow  band  quite  to  the  vent  5  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  back,  and  tail,  are  black  5  the  wing  coverts  brown, 
edged  with  white ;  quills  brown,  with  greenifh  edges  ;  and 
legs  a  dull  red:  the  wings  reach  half  way  on  the  tail. — This 
fpecies  inhabits  Abyflinia;  where  it  frequents  woods,  and  is  a 
folitary  fpecies.  It  feeds  on  kernels  of  feeds,  which  it  breaks 
with  eafe  with  its  bilU  The  name  in  its  native  place  is  guifso 
balito  dimmo-wan  jcrclt.  Buffon’s  figure  is  from  Mr.  Bruce's 
drawings. 

There  are  76  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  ;  the  whole  number, 
befides  varieties,  enumerated  in  the  Syf.  Nat.  (Gmelin),  and 
in  Mr.  Latham’s  Index  Ornitb.  being  93.  In  Plate  10.  are 
given  fpecimens  of  fix,  njiz.  the  Caerulea ;  the  Longicauaa  j 
the  Socia;  the  Cardinalis  ;  the  Nigra  :  the  Violacea. 

LOYOLA  (Ignatius).  See  Ignatius. 

LOZENGE,  in  heraldry,  a  four-cornered  figure,  refembling 
a  pane  of  glafs  in  old  cafements.  See  Heraldry.  Though 
all  heralds  agree,  that  fingle  ladies  are  to  place  their  arms  on 
lozenges,  yet  they  differ  with  refpeft  to  the  caufes  that  gave 
rife  to  it.  Plutarch  fays,  in  the  Life  of  Thefeus,  that  in  Me- 
gara,  an  ancient  town  of  Greece,  the  tomb-ftones,  under  which 
the  bodies  of  the  Amazons  lay,  were  fhaped  after  that  form  ; 
which  fome  conje£lure  to  be  the  caufe  why  ladies  have  their 
arms  on  lozenges.  S.  Petra  Sandia  will  have  this  fliield  to 
reprefent  a  cujhion,  whereupon  women  ufed  to  fit  and  fpin,  or 
do  other  houfewifery.  Sir  J.  Feme  thinks  it  is  formed  from 
the  fliield  called  tefera,  which  the  Romans  finding  unfit  for 
war,  did  allow  to  women  to  place  their  enfigns  upon,  with  one 
of  its  angles  always  uppermoft. 

Lozenges,  among  jewellers,  are  common  to  brilliant  and 
rofe  diamonds.  In  brilliants,  they  are  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  fkill  and  ftar  facets  on  the  bezil  :  in  the  latter,  by  the 
meeting  of  the  facets  in  the  horizontal  ribs  of  the  crown. 
See  Facets. 

Lozenge  is  alfo  a  form  of  medicine,  made  into  fmall 
pieces,  to  be  held  or  chewed  in  the  mouth  till  they  are  melted 
there:  the  fame  with  what  are  otherwile  called  troebfei, 
“  troches.” 

LUBEC, .a  city  and  port-town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony  and  duchy  of  Holflein,  in  E.  Ion.  10.  35. 
N.  lat.  54.  20.  It  Hands  at  the  conflux  of  feveral  rivers, 
the  largelt  of  which  is  the  Trave,  12  miles  from  the  Baltic, 
where  it  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  40  north-eaft  of  Hamburg. 
By  the  Steckenitz,  another  of  thofe  rivers,  it  has  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Elbe,  and  confequently  with  the  German 
ocean.  The  city  lies  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  with  the  Trave,  in¬ 
creafed  by  the  Steckenitz  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Wackenitz 
on  the  other ;  and  is  ftrongly  fortified  with  ballions,  moats, 
walls,  and  ramparts  5  the  laft  of  which  are  planted  with  trees, 
and  form  an  agreeable  walk  1  Lubec  being  formerly  the 
chief  of  the  Hanfe  towns,  was  very  powerful  in  confequcnce 
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of  the  va(l  trade  it  carried  on  ;  but  a  great  part  of  that  trade 
is  now  transferred  to  Hamburg  :  however,  it  is  dill  laid  to 
employ  x  50  of  its  own  fliips,  and  has  a  great  (hare  of  the 
Baltic  trade.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  mote  than 
one  in  breadth.  The  houfes  are  all  of  ftone,  but  eld-fafhioned. 
Several  of  the  ftreets  have  on  each  fide  rows  of  lime-trees,  with 
canals  in  the  middle,  like  thofe  of  Holland.  The  public 
ftruCtures  confift  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  the  biftiopric 
of  Lubec,  and  feveral  other  Lutheran  churches;  a  nunnery 
for  22  ladies,  with  an  abbefs  and  priorefs ;  a  poor-houfe, 
an  alms-houfe,  and  houfe  of  correction ;  an  orphan-houfe ; 
an  hofpital  dedicated  to  the  Holy-Ghoft;  a  houfe  in  which 
poor  travellers  are  entertained  three  days,  and  then  lent  for¬ 
ward  with  a  pafs  ;  but  fuch  as  happen  to  be  lick,  are  provided 
with  all  neceffaries  till  they  recover  or  die;  the  city-armoury, 
a  grammar-fchool  of  feven  clalfes,  the  Calvinilt  church,  and 
the  Popifti  chapel.  The  deputies  of  the  Hanfe-towns  ufed  to 
meet  here  formerly  in  the  town-houfe.  An  alliance  {till  l’ub- 
ffifts  between  Lubec,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  ;  and  thefe  cities, 
under  the  name  of  Planfe-towns ,  negotiate  treaties  with  fore’gn 
powers.  Here  are  divers  manufactures,  and  the  city’s  territory 
is  about  60  miles  in  compafs.  In  the  diet  of  the  empire 
Lubec  is  poffeffed  of  the  third  feat  among  the  Rhenilli  imperial 
cities;  and  among  thofe  of  the  circle,  has  the  firft.  in  the 
matricula,  its  affeffment  is  480  florins,  and  to  the  chamber  of 
Wetzlar  it  pays  537  rix-dollars  and  88  kruitzers.  The  city  is 
a  republic  within  itfelf,  and  both  makes  and  executes  laws  in 
regard  to  civil  and  criminal  matters,  &c.  A  father  and  fon, 
or  two  brothers,  cannot  be  in  the  regency  at  the  fame  time. 
The  famous  league  of  the  Hanfe-towns  was  begun  here  in 
1164.  This  city  had  its  charter  of  privileges  from  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  Formerly  it  carried  on  wars,  both  offenfive  and 
defenfive,  for  feveral  years,  not  only  againfl:  the  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  but  againfl;  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  ; 
particularly  in  T428,  when  it  fitted  out  230  fhips  of  force 
againfl  Eric  X.  king  of  Denmark.  There  are  about  20 
churches  in  Lubec,  with  lofty  fteeples  or  fpires.  The  Trave 
Brings  fhips  of  burden  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city ; 
but  the  largeft  unload  at  Travemunde,  i.  e.  the  mouth  of 
the  Trave,  eight  or  ten  miles  diflant.  Formerly  it  is  faid 
to  have  employed  no  lefs  than  600  fhips.  In  the  famous 
cellar  here,  it  is  faid  there  is  wine  200  years  old.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary’s,  a  noble  lofty  pile,  is  fupported  by 
tall  pillars,  all  of  one  ftone  each,  and  has  a  high  fpire 
covered  with  gilt  lead.  The  town’s  garrifon  confifts  of  about 
700  or  8co  men.  The  revenue  of  its  Lutheran  bifhop, 
though  he  is  a  prince  of  the  empire,  is  faid  not  to  exceed  3000 
pounds. 

LUBEN,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  marquifate  of  Lower 
Lufatia.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Spree,  and  is  the  capital 
of  a  fmall  circle  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  diets, 
and  of  the  chief  tribunals  and  offices  ;  and  has  feveral  churches, 
with  a  noble  land-houfe  and  hofpital.  E.  Ion.  13.  25. 
N.  lat.  52.0. 

LUBIENIETSKI  (Stanislaus),  a  Polifh  gentleman, 
defeended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Cracow  in 
1623,  was  educated  by  bis  father  with  great  attention.  He 
became  a  celebrated  Socinian  minifter  ;  and  took  great  pains 
to  obtain  a  toleration  from  the  German  princes  for  his  Socinian 
brethren.  His  labours,  however,  were  ineffectual;  being  him- 
felf  perfecuted  by  the  Lutheran  minifters,  and  banifhed  from 
place  to  place;  until  at  length  he  was  banilhed  out  of  the 
■world,  with  his  two  daughters,  by  poifon,  his  wife  narrowly 
Heaping,  in  1675-  We  have  of  his  writing  A  bi/lory  of  the 
reformation  in  Poland ;  A  treatife  en  comets  ;  with  other  works 
j.n  Latin. 

LUBIN  (Eilhard),  was  profeffor  of  poetry  in  the  uni- 


verfity  of  Roftock  in  1^95 :  arid  ten  years  after,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  profeflbrfhip  of  divinity,  He  wrote  notes  on 
Anacreon,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  &c.  and  feveral  other  works  ; 
but  that  which  made  the  moft  noife  is  a  Treatife  on  the  nature 
and  origin  of  evil,  entitled,  Phofphorus  de  caufa  prima  et  na- 
tura  mail,  printed  at  Roltock  in  1596;  in  which  we  have  a 
curious  hypothefis  to  account  for  the  origin  of  moral  evil. 
He  fuppofed  two  co-eternal  principles  ;  not  matter  and  vacuum, 
as  Epicurus  did  ;  but  God,  and  Nihilum  or  Nothing.  This 
being  publifhed  againfl  by  Grawer,  was  defended  by  Lubin  ; 
but  after  all,  he  is  deemed  better  acquainted  with  polite  litera¬ 
ture  than  with  divinity.  He  died  in  1621. 

LUBLIN,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of  Poland, 
capital  of  the  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  citadel,  a 
bilhop’s  fee,  an  univerfity,  and  a  handfome  Jewifli  fynagogue. 
Here  the  judicial  courts  for  all  Poland  are  held.  It  has  three 
fairs,  frequented  by  merchants  from  all  nations.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  By  flrzna.  E.  Ion.  22.  31.  N.  lat.  31.26. 

LUCA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  river 
Aufer ;  a  colony  and  a  municipium.  Now  Lucca,  capital  of 
the  republic  of  that  name,  near  the  river  Sechia.  E.  Ion. 
11.  20.  N.  lat.  43.  45. 

LUCANIA,  a  country  of  Italy,  and  a  part  of  Magna 
Grsecia  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Silarus  by  which 
it  was  feparated  from  the  Picentini,  and  by  the  river  Bradanus 
by  which  it  was  parted  from  the  Apuli  Peucetii ;  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Laus,  which  feparated  it  from  the  Bruttii ;  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Sinus  Tarentinus  :  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Tufcan  fea. 
Lucani,  the  people,  defeendants  of  the  Samnites.  Lucanus 
the  epithet,  (Horace).  Lucre  homes  denoted  elephants;  firft 
feen  in  Pyrrhus’s  wars  in  Lucania,  whence  the  appellation, 
(Pliny). 

LUCANUS  (Marcus  Annieus),  a  Latin  poet,  born  at 
Corduba  in  Spain,  about  A.  C.  39.  He  was  the  fon  of 
Annaeus  Mela,  the  youngeft  brother  of  Seneca;  and  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Rome  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  at  the  age  of 
eight  months  :  a  circumftance,  as  his  more  indulgent  critics 
oblerve,  which  fufficiently  refutes  the  cenfure  of  thofe  who 
confider  his  language  as  provincial.  At  Rome  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  under  the  Stoic  Cornutus,  fo  warmly  celebrated  by  his 
difciple  Perfius  the  fatirift,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  our 
poet.  In  the  clofe  of  his  education,  Lucan  is  faid  to  have 
palled  fome  time  at  Athens.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  rofe 
to  the  office  of  quaeftor  before  he  had  attained  the  legal  age. 
He  was  afterwards  inrolled  among  the  augurs  ;  and  married  a 
lady  of  noble  birth,  and  of  a  moft  amiable  character.  Lucan 
had  for  fome  time  been  admitted  to  familiarity  with  Nero, 
when  the  emperor  chofe  to  contend  for  poetical  honours  by  the 
public  recital  of  a  poem  he  had  compofed  on  Niobe;  and 
fome  verfes  of  this  imperial  production  are  fuppofed  to  be 
preferved  in  the  firft  fatire  of  Perfius.  Lucan  had  the  hardi- 
nefs  to  repeat  a  poem  on  Orpheus,  in  competition  with  that  of 
Nero;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  judges  of  the  con- 
teft  were  juft  and  bold  enough  to  decide  againfl  the  emperor. 
From  hence  Nero  became  the  perfecutor  of  his  fuccefsful  ri¬ 
val,  and  forbade  him  to  produce  any  poetry  in  public.  The 
well-known  confniracy  of  Pifo  againfl  the  tyrant  loon  followed; 
and  Tacitus,  with  his  ufual  farcaftic  (everity,  concludes  that 
Lucan  engaged  in  the  enterprile  from  the  poetical  injuries 
he  had  received  :  “  a  remark  (fays  Mr.  Hayley,  who  has 
endeavoured  to  refute  the  imputation)  which  does  little  credit 
to  the  candour  of  the  hiftorian ;  who  might  have  found  a 
much  nobler,  and,  I  will  add,  a  more  probable  motive 
for  his  conduCt,  in  the  generous  ardour  of  his  character,  and 
his  pallionate  adoration  of  freedom.  In  the  fequel  of  his 
narration,  Tacitus  alleges  a  charge  againfl  our  poet,  which, 
if  it  were  true,  rnuft  lead  us  to  deteft  him  as  the  moil 
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abjeS  of  mankind.  The  hiftorian  afterts,  that  Lucan,  when 
accufed  of  the  confpiracy,  for  fome  time  denied  the  charge ; 
but  corrupted  at  lal!  by'  a  promife  of  impunity,  and  de- 
firous  to  atone  for  the  taj'dinefs  of  his  confeflion,  he  accufed 
his  mother  Atiila  as  his  accomplice.  This  circumilance  is  fo 
improbable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  little  confonant  to  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  Lucan,  that  fome  writers  have  treated  it  with  con¬ 
tempt,  as  a  calumny  invented  by  Nero  to  vilify  the  object  of 
his  envious  abhorrence.  But  the  name  of  Tacitus  has  given 
fuch  an  air  of  authority  to  the  ftory,  that  it  may  feem  to  de- 
ferve  a  more  ferious  difeuflion,  particularly  as  there  are  two 
fubfequent  events  related  by  the  fame  hiftorian,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  invalidate  the  accufation  fo  injurious  to  our  poer. 

The  events  I  mean  are,  the  fate  of  Annaeus,  and  the  efcape  of 
Atiila,  the  two  parents  of  Lucan.  The  former  died  in  cotife- 
quence  of  an  accufation  brought  again!!  him,  after  the  death 
of  his  fon,  by  Fabius  Romanus,  who  had  been  an  intimate 
with  Lucan,  and  forged  fome  letters  in  his  name,  with  the 
defign  of  proving  Ins  father  concerned  in  the  confpiracy. 
Tnefe  letters  were  produced  to  Nero,  who  fent  them  to  An¬ 
naeus,  from  an  eager  defire,  fays  Tacitus,  to  get  poffeffion  of 
his  wealth.  From  this  fat!  two  inferences  may  be  drawn,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  lights  in  which  it  may  be  confidered  : — • 

If  the  accufation  again!!  Annaeus  was  juft,  it  is  clear  that  Lu¬ 
can  had  not  betrayed  his  father,  and  he  appears  the  lefs  likely 
to  have  endangered  by  his  confcfTion  the  life  of  a  parent,  to 
whom  he  owed  a  fl  ill  tenderer  regard. — If  Annaeus  was  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  confpiracy,  and  merely  put  to  death  bv  Nero  for 
the  fake  of  his  treafure,  we  may  the  more  readily  believe,  that 
the  tyrant  who  murdered  the  father  from  avarice,  might  ca¬ 
lumniate  the  fon  from  envy.  But  the  efcape  of  Atiila  affords 
us  the  ftrongelt  reafon  to  conclude  that  Lucan  was  perfectly 
innocent  of  the  abjedt  and  unnatural  treachery  of  which  Taci¬ 
tus  has  fuppofed  him  guilty.  Had  the  poet  really  named  his 
mother  as  an  accomplice,  would  the  vindictive  and  fanguinary 
Nero  have  fpared  the  life  of  a  woman  whofe  family  he  detefl- 
ed,  particularly  when  other  females  were  put  to  death  for 
their  (hare  in  the  confpiracy  ?  That  Atiila  was  not  in  that 
number,  the  hiftorian  himfelf  informs  us  in  the  following  re¬ 
markable  fentence,  “  Atiila  mater  Annaei  Lucani,  fine  abfolu- 
tione,  fine  fupplicio,  diffimulata  thus  trarsflated  by  Gordon: 

“  The  information  againit  Atiila,  the  mother  of  Lucan,  was 
diffembled ;  and,  without  being  cleared,  fhe  efcapc-d  unpu- 
liifhed.” 

The  preceding  remarks  will,  our  author  hopes,  vindicate  to 
every  candid  mind  the  honour  of  Lucan,  whofe  firmnefs  and 
intrepidity  of  character  are  indeed  very  forcibly  difplayed  in 
that  pidture  of  his  death  which  Tacitus  himfelf  has  given  us. 

Lie  was  condemned  to  have  his  veins  cut,  as  his  uncle  Seneca 
had  before  him.  Lucan,  “  while  his  blood  i fined  in  ltreams, 
perceiving  bis  feet  and  hands  to  grow  cold  and  ftiffen,  and  life 
to  retire  by  little  and  little  to  the  extremities,  while  his  heart 
was  (till  beating  with  vital  warmth,  and  his  faculties  nowife 
impaired,  recolleCted  fome  lines  of  his  own,  which  deferibed 
a  wounded  fo  dier  expiring  in  a  manner  that  refembled  this. 

The  lines  themfelves  he  Ahearled;  and  they  were  the  lalt words 
he  ever  uttered.”  -!  he  critics  differ  concerning  the  verfes  of 
the  Pharfalia  which  the  author  quoted  in  fo  memorable  a  man¬ 
ner.  The  two  paifages  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  repeated  are  the 
fallowing  ;  of  which  Lipfius  contends  for  the  latter. 

Sanguis  erant  lacrymne  :  qurecunque  foramina  nova 

Humor,  ab  his  largus  manat  cruor  :  ora  redundant, 

Et  patulae  nares  :  iudor  rubet :  omnia  plenis 

Membra  fiuunt  venis  :  totum  eft  pro  vulnerc  corpus. 

Lib.  ix.  814. 


Now  the  warm  blood  at  once,  from  every  part, 

Ran  purple  potfon  down,  and  drain'd  the  fainting  heart. 
Blood  fails  for  tears ;  and  o’er  his  mournful  face 
The  ruddy  drops  their  tainted  paffage  trace. 

Where’er  the  liquid  juices  find  a  way, 

There  ftreams  of  blood,  there  crimfon  rivers  ftray. 

His  mouth  and  gufhing  noftrils  pour  a  flood. 

And  e’en  the  pores  ooze  out  the  trickling  blood  ; 

In  the  red  deluge  all  the  parts  lie  drown’d. 

And  the  whole  body  feems  one  bleeding  wound. 

Rowe. 

Scinditur  avulfus  ;  nec  ficut  vulnere  fanguis 
Emicuit  lentus  ;  ruptis  cadit  undique  venis, 

Difcurfufque  anintse,  diverfa  in  membra  meantis, 
Interceptus  aquis.  Lib.  iii.  v.  6j 8. 

No  fingle  wound  the  gaping  rupture  feems. 

Where  trickling  crimfon  wells  in  ilender  ftreams  ; 

But,  from  an  op’ning  horrible  and  wide, 

A  thoufand  veflels  pour  the  burfting  tide  : 

At  once  the  winding  channel’s  courie  was  broke. 

Where  wand’ring  life  her  mazy  journey  took  ; 

At  once  the  currents  all  forgot  their  way. 

And  loft  their  purple  in  the  azure  fea. 

Rowe. 

Such  was  the  death  of  Lucan  before  he  had  completed  his  27th 
year. — His  wife,  Folia  Argentaria,  is  faid  to  have  tranferibed 
and  corrected  the  three  firft  books  of  the  Pharfalia  after  his 
death.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  (Mr.  Hayley  obferves)  that 
we  poflefs  not  the  poem  which  he  wrote  on  the  merits  of  this 
amiable  and  accomplifiied  woman  ;  but  her  name  is  immorta¬ 
lized  by  two  furviving  poets  of  that  age.  The  veneration 
which  fne  paid  to  the  memory  of  her  hulband  is  recorded  by- 
Martial  ;  and  more  poetically  deferibed  in  that  pleafing  and 
elegant  little  production  of  Statius,  Genethliacon  Lucani,  a  poem 
faid  to  have  been  written  at  the  requeft  of  Argentaria.  The 
author,  after  invoking  the  poetical  deities  to  attend  the  cere¬ 
mony,  touches  with  great  delicacy  and  fpirit  on  the  compofi- 
tions  of  Lucan’s  childhood,  which  are  loft,  and  the  Pharfalia, 
the  production  of  his  early  youth:  he  then  pays  a  fhort  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  beauty  and  talents  of  Argentaria;  laments  the 
cruel  fate  which  deprived  her  fo  imntaturely  of  domeftic  hap- 
pinefs  ;  and  concludes  with  an  addrefs  to  the  (hade  of  Lucan, 
which  feems  to  furnifh  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  Lucan’s  inno¬ 
cence  in  regard  to  one  of  the  accufations  mentioned  above. 
“  Had  he  been  really  guilty  of  bafely  endangering  the  life  of 
bis  mother  (fays  Mr.  Hayley),  it  is  not  probable  that  his  wife 
would  have  honoured  his  memory  with  fuch  enthufiaftic  vene¬ 
ration  ;  or  that  Statius,  in  verfes  defigned  to  do  him  honour, 
would  have  alluded  to  the  mother  of  Nero.  If  his  character  as  a 
man  has  been  injured  by  the  hiftorian  (continues  Mr.  Hayley), 
his  poetical  reputation  has  been  treated  not  lefs  injurioufly  by 
the  critics.  Quintilian,  by  a  frivolous  diftinCtion,  difputes  his 
title  to  be  clafied  among  the  poets ;  and  Scaliger  fays,  with  a 
brutality  of  language  difgraccful  only  to  himfelf,  that  he  feems 
rather  to  bark  than  to fing.  But  thefe  infults  may  appear  am¬ 
ply  compenfated,  when  we  remember,  that  in  the  molt  polifhed 
nations  of  modern  Europe  the  mod  elevated  and  poetic  fpirits 
have  been  his  warmeft  admirers ;  that  in  France  he  was  idolized 
by  Corneille,  and  in  England  translated  by  Rowe. — The  fevered 
cenfures  on  Lucan  have  proceeded  from  thofe  who  have  unfairly 
compared  his  language  to  that  of  Virgil :  but  how  unjuft  and 
abfurd  is  fuch  a  contparifon  !  It  is  comparing  an  uneven  block 
of  porphyry,  taken  rough  from  the  quarry,  to  the  ntoft  beauti¬ 
ful  fuperficies  of  polifhed  marble.  How  differently  fhould  we 
think  of  Virgil  as  a  poet,  if  we  poffeffed  only  the  verfes  which 
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wrote  at  that  period  of  life  when  Lucan  compofed  his  Phar- 
falia  !  In  the  dilpofition  of  his  fubjeCt,  in  the  propriety  and 
elegance  of  diftion,  he  is  undoubtedly  far  inferior  to  Virgil : 
but  if  we  attend  to  the  bold  originality  of  his  defign,  and  to  the 
•vigour  of  his  fentiments  ;  if  we  confider  the  Pharfalia  as  the 
.rapid  and  uncorrefted  fketch  of  a  young  poet,  executed  in  an 
'age  when  the  fpirit  of  his  countrymen  was  broken,  and  their 
lafte  in  literature  corrupted  ;  itmayjuftly  be  efteemed  as  one 
cf  the  moft  noble  and  moll  wonderful  productions  of  the  human 
mind.” — Lrlcan  wrote  feveral  poems;  but  we  have  none  re¬ 
maining  belide  his  Pharfalia,  of  which  an  excellent  English 
verfion  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Rowe. 

LUCANUS,  the  sta^-beetle,  in  zoology;  a  genus  of  in- 
fefts  of  the  order  coleoptera.  The  antennae  end  in  a  club  or 
knob,  which  is  compreffed  or  flattened  on  one  fide,  and  divided 
into  fnort  laminae  refembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb;  the  jaws  are 
porrefted  or  advanced  before  the  head,  and  aredentated.  There 
are  20  fpecies.  See  Plate  1 1.  The  largeft  as  well  as  the  molt 
lingular  is  the  cervus  ;  which  is  eafy  to  be  known  by  two  large 
moveable  maxillae,  refemblifig  in  form  the  horns  of  a  ftag, 
which  project  from  its  head,  and  have  in  a  fpecial  manner  ac¬ 
quired  it  the  appellation  of  Stag-Beetle.  Thofe  maxillae,  broad 
and  flat,  equal  to  one  third  of  the  infedt’s  length,  have  in  the 
middle,  towards  their  inner  part,  a  fmall  branch,  and  at  their 
extremity  are  forked.  Betides  this,  they  have  feveral  fmall 
teeth  throughout  their  whole  length.  The  head  that  bears 
thefe  maxillae  is  very  irregular,  very  broad  and  fhort.  The 
thorax  is  fo-mething  narrower  than  the  head  and  body,  and 
margined  round.  The  elytra  are  very  plain,  without  either 
llreaks  or  lines.  The  whole  animal  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour. 
It  is  commonly  found  upon  the  oak,  but  is  fcarce  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London  ;  and  though  the  largeft  of  coleopterous 
mfedls  to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  world,  it  is  much 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies  that  are  found  in  woody 
countries.  This  creature  is  ftrong  and  vigorous,  and  its  horns, 
with  which  it  pinches  feverely,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. — 
The  jaws  are  fometimes  as  red  as  coral,  which  gives  this  in  left 
a  very  beautiful  appearance  4  the  female  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
fhortnefs  of  the  jaws,  which  are  not  half  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the 
male.  Thefe  infeTs  feed  on  the  liquor  that  oozes  from  oaks, 
which  they  fuck  with  their  trunk  or  tongue.  The  females  de- 
pofit  their  eggs  in  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  fuch  as  the  oak 
and  the  aSh.  The  larvae  or  grubs  lodge  under  the  bark  and  in 
the  hollow  of  old  trees,  which  they  eat  into  and  reduce  into  fine 
powder,  and  there  transform  themfelves  into  chryfalids.  They 
are  common  in  Kent  and  Suflex,  and  are  fometimes  met  with 
in  other  parts  of  England.  The  porrefted  jaws  are  particu¬ 
larly  ufeful  to  thefe  animals,  in  ftripping  off  the  bark  from 
trees,  and  affixing  themfelves  thereby  to  the  tree,  while  they 
fuck  with  their  trunk  thejuice  that  oozes  from  it. 

LUCARde  Barameda  (St.),  a  handfome  and  confiderable 
town  of  Spain,  with  a  very  good  harbour,  well  defended,  in 
Andalufia.  It  was  once  the  greateft  port  in  Spain,  before  the 
galleons  unloaded  their  treafure  at  Cadiz.  It  is  feated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Guadalquiver.  W.  Ion.  6.  4  N.  lat. 
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Lucar  de  Guadiana  (St.),  a  ftrong  town  of  Spain,  in  Anda¬ 
lufia,  on  the  confines  of  Algarve ;  feated  on  the  river  Guadiana, 
with  a  little  harbour.  W.  Ion.  5.  59.  N.  lat.  37.32. 

Lucar  la  Major  (St.),  a  fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Guadiana, 
in  W.  Ion.  6.  32.  N.  lat.  37.  21. 

LUCARI  A,  a  feaft  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the  x  8th  of  July, 
in  memory  of  the  flight  of  the.  Romans  into  a  great  wood, 
where  they  found  an  afylum,  and  faved  themfelves  from  de¬ 
finition.  This  wood  in  which  they  found  protection,  was 


fituated  between  Tiber  and  the  Via  Salaria.  The  enemies  from 
whom  the  Romans  fled  were  the  Gauls.  On  this  feftival,  Plu¬ 
tarch  tells  us,  it  was  cuftomary  to  pay  the  aCtors,  and  fuch  as 
contributed  to  the  public  amufement,  with  the  money  arifing 
from  the  felling  of  wood.  This  money  was  called  lucar.  It 
is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  obferved,  that  lucar  and  lixcaria 
are  derived  from  Incus,  a  grove. 

LUCAS' (Jacobs),  an  eminent  artift,  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Lucas  van  Leyden,  or  Hugenfe,  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1494.  He  received  his  firft  inftrudtions  in  the  art 
of  painting  from  his  father  Hugues  Jacobs  ;  but  completed 
his  Studies  in  the  fchool  of  Cornelius  Engelbrecht.  He  gained 
much  money  by  his  profeilion  ;  and  being  of  a  generous  turn 
of  mind,  he  fpent  it  freely,  dreffed  well,  and  lived  in  a  fupe- 
rior  ftyle.  It  is  faid  that  a  few  years  before  his  death  he 
made  a  tour  into  Zealand  and  Brabant ;  and  during  his  jour¬ 
ney,  a  painter  of  Flufhing,  envious  of  his  great  abilities,  gave 
him  poifon  at  an  entertainment;  which,  though  very  flbw, 
was  too  fatal  in  its  effeCt,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life,  after  fix 
years  languilhing  under  its  cruel  influence.  Others,  denying 
the  ftory  of  the  poifon,  attribute  his  death  to  his  inceffant  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Superiority  of  this  artift’s  genius  manifefted  itfeif 
in  his  infancy  :  for  his  works,  even  from  the  age  of  nine,  were 
fo  excellent,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  cotemporary 
artifts  ;  and  when  he  was  about  15,  he  painted  a  St.  Hubert, 
which  gained  him  great  applaufe.  His  tone  of  colouring  (Mr. 
Pilkington  obferves)  is  good,  his  attitudes  (making  a  reafon- 
able  allowance  for  the  ftiff  German  tafte)  are  well  chofen, 
his  figures  have  a  confiderable  expreffion  in  their  faces,  and  his 
pictures  are  very  highly  ftnifhed.  He  endeavoured  to  propor¬ 
tion  the  Strength  of  his  colouring  to  the  different  degrees  of 
diftance  in  which  his  objefts  were  placed  :  for  in  that  early 
time  the  true  principles  of  perfpeCtive  were  but  little  known, 
and  the  practice  of  it  was  much  lefs  obferved.  In  the  town- 
hall  at  Leyden,  the  moft  capital  picture  of  Lucas,  the  fubjeft 
of  which  is  the  Laft  Judgment,  is  preferred  with  great  care ; 
the  magistrates  having  retufed  very  large  fums  which  have  bsen 
offered  for  it. 

This  artift  painted  not  only  in  oil,  but  alfo  in  diftemper, 
and  upon  glafs.  Nor  was  he  lefs  eminent  for  his  engraving 
than  for  his  painting.  He  carried  on  a  familiar  and  friendly 
correfpondence  with  Albert  Durer,  who  was  his  cotemporary  ; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  as  regularly  as  Albert  Durer  published  one 
print,  Lucas  publi filed  another,  without  the  leaft  jealouty  on 
either  fide,  or  with  to  depreciate  each  other’s  merit.  And  when 
Albert  came  into  Llolland  upon  his  travels,  he  was  received 
by  Lucas  in  a  moft  cordial  and  affectionate  manner.  His  ftyle 
of  engraving,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Strutt,  differed  con¬ 
siderably  from  that  of  Albert  Durer,  “  and  feems  evidently  to 
have  been  founded  upon  the  works  of  Ifrael  van  Mechlen.  His 
prints  are  very  neat  and  clear,  but  without  any  powerful  effeCt. 
The  Strokes  are  as  fine  and  delicate  upon  the  ohjedts  in  the 
front,  as  upon  thole  in  the  diftances  ;  and  this  want  of  variety, 
joined  with  the  feeblenefs  of  the  niaffes  of  Shadow,  give  his 
engravings,  with  all  their  neatneSs,  an  unfinished  appearance, 
much  unlike  the  firm  fubftantial  efifeift  which  we  find  in  the 
works  of  Albert  Durer.  He  was  attentive  to  the  minutiae  of 
his  art.  Every  thing  is  carefully  made  out  in  his  prints,  and 
no  part  of  them  is  r.egle£ted,  He  gave  great  character  and 
exprefiion  to  the  heads  of  his  figures ;  but,  on  examination  of 
his  works,  we  find  the  fame  heads  too  often  repeated.  The 
hands  and  feet  are  rather  mannered  than  correft ;  and  when 
he  attempted  to  draw  the  naked  figure,  he  fucceeded  but  very 
indifferently.  He  affefted  to  make  the  folds  of  his  draperies 
long  and  flowing  ;  but  his  female  figures  are  frequently  fo  ex- 
ceffiYely  loaded  with  girdles,  bandages,  and  other  ornamental 
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trappings,  that  much  of  the  elegance  of  the  defign  is  loft.  He 
engraved  on  wood,  as  well  as  on  copper  ;  but  his  works  on  the 
former  are  by  no  means  numerous.  They  are,  however,  very 
fpirited  ;  though  not  equal,  upon  the  whole,  to  thofe  of  his 
friend  Albert.  The  prints  of  this  mailer  are  pretty  numerous, 
but  very  feldom  met  with  complete  ;  efpecially  fine  imprellions 
of  them.  For  though  they  are,  generally  fpeaking,  executed 
with  the  graver  only*,  yet,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  execution, 
they  foon  fuller  in  the  printing.  Of  his  engravings  the  few 
following  maybe  mentioned  as  among  the  principa'.  j.  Mahomet 
Jleeping,  with  a  prieft  murdered  by  bis  Jide ,  a  d  another  figure 
feaVing  his  j 'word ,  a  middling-fized  upright  pla  e,  dated  508, 
faid  to  be  one  of  his  molt  early  produftions.  2.  An  ecce  homo, 
a  large  plate,  lengthwife,  dated  1710.  3.  The  erwifixion  on 

Mount  Calvary,  the  fame.  4.  The  wife  men's  offering,  the 
fame,  dated  1513.  5'  Return  of  the  prodigal  fan,  a  middling- 

fized  plate,  lengthwife,  dated  1518.  6.  A  large  print,  length- 

wife,  called  the  dance  of  Magdalen ,  dated  1,19.  7.  His  own 

portrait,  a  fmall  upright  plate,  dated  1525.  8.  David  playing 

before  Saul,  a  middling-fized  upright  plate,  dated  .  This 
is  a  very  fine  print ;  the  exprelfion  of  Saul’s  countenance,  in 
particular,  is  admirable.  9.  A  print  known  by  the  name  of 
Ulefpiegle,  which  is  the  fcarcelt  of  all  the  works  of  this  mailer. 
It  was  in  the  colleftion  of  the  king  of  France ;  and  faid  by 
Marolles,  and  other  mailers,  to  be  unique.  But  Bafan  informs 
us,  that  M.  Marielte  had  alfo  an  impreffion  of  this  plate ;  and 
it  has  been  fince  found  in  one  or  two  other  colle<5tions.  It 
reprefents  a  travelling  bag-piper  with  his  family  ;  himfelf 
playing  as  he  goes  along,  and  carrying  two  children  in  a 
bafket  at  his  back  ;  his  wife  trudging  by  his  fide,  fupporting 
with  one  hand  an  infant  on  her  fhoulder,  and  with  the  other 
leading  an  afs  loaded  with  two  balkets,  having  two  children 
in  each  ;  aiad  another  child  going  before,  with  a  little  dog, 
completes  the  fingular  groupe.  This  rare  print  is  dated  1720, 
and  is  known  to  have  been  fold  for  16  louis-d’ors. — It  is 
nearly  7  J  inches  high  by  4^  broad ;  and  has  been  twice  copied. 
One  of  the  copies  is  the  reverfe  way  :  but  the  other  is  the  fame 
way  with  the  original ;  and  though  not  fo  well  executed,  might 
without  a  companion  be  millaken  for  it. 

Lucas  (Richard),  D.  D.  a  learned  Englilh  divine,  was  born 
in  i  ^>48,  and  Audit'd  at  Oxford  :  after  which  he  entered  info 
holy  orders,  and  was  for  fome  time  mailer  of  the  free  fchool 
at  Abergavenny.  Being  efteemed  an  excellent  preacher,  he 
became  vicar  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Coleman-llreet,  in  London,  and 
Ieflurer  of  St.  Olave’s  in  Southwark.  He  was  doffor  of  divi¬ 
nity  ;  and  in  1  9b  was  inftal  ed  prebendary  of  Wellininder. 
His  fight  began  to  fad  him  in  his  youth ;  and  he  totally  loll  it 
in  his  middle  age.  He  was  greatly  elleemed  for  his  piety  and 
learning;  and  publilhed  feveral  works,  particularly,  1.  Pra61i- 
cal  Chriftianity.  2.  An  inquiry  after  happinefs.  3.  Several 
fermons.  4.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  The  whole  duty  of  man. 
He  died  in  1715. 

LUCCA,  a  fmall  republic  of  Italy  on  the  coal!  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  between  the  territory  of  Genoa  on  the  well,  Mo¬ 
dena-  on  the  north,  and  Tufcany  on  the  eaft.  According  to 
Keyfler,  it  is  only  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  but  is 
exceedingly  fertile  and  populous.  It  contains,  befideS  the  city 
of  Lucca,  130  villages.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  com¬ 
puted  at  1 20,000.  The  government  is  lodged  in  a  gofalonier, 
whofe  power  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  doge6  of  Venice 
and  Genoa.  He  is  affitled.by  nine  counfellors  ;  but-  the  power 
of  all  the  ten  continues  only  for  two  months  ;  during  which 
time  they  live  in  the  Hate-palace,  and  at  the  public  expence. 
They  are  chofen  out  of  the  great  council,  which  confills  of 
240  nobles  ;  but  even  this  council  is  changed  by  a  new  election 
every  two  years.  The  revenues  of  the  republic  are  about 
400,000  feudi  or  crowns  ;  out  of  which  they  maintain  500 
Vox..  V, 


men  by  way  of  regular  force,  and  70  Swift  as  a  guard  to  their 
ailing  magillrates.  The  city  of  Lucca  is  fituated  in  a  plain, 
terminating  in  moll  delightful  eminences,  adorned  with  villas, 
fum.ner-houfes,  corn-fields,  and  plantations  of  every  kind  ; 
fo  that  nothing  either  for  ufe  or  plealure  is  here  wanting.  The 
city,  which  is  about  three  Italian  miles  in  circumference,  has 
regular  well-lined  fortifications  ;  and  its  llreets,  though  irregu¬ 
lar,  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  full  of  handlome  houles.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  computed  to  be  above  40,000  ; 
and  they  carry  on  large  manufadtures,  efpecially  of  filk  (luffs, 
Lucca  has  a  bilhop,  who  enjoys  feveral  extraordinary  privileges  ; 
and  its  cathedral  is  Gothic.  The  city  (lands  in  E.  Ion.  1  j.  27, 
N.  lat.  43.  5  . 

LUCEN  IT,  Lucentia,  or  Lucentum,  a  town  of  the  Hi¬ 
ther  Spam,  now  Alicant,  a  fea-port  of  Valencia.  \V.  Ion.  32. 
N.  Iat.  38.  37.  _ 

LUCERES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  third  in  order  of  the 
three  tribes  into  which  Romulus  divided  the  people,  including 
all  foreigners  ;  fo  called  from  the  lucus  or  grove  where  Romulus 
opened  an  alylum. 

LUcERIA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Apulia  in  Italy;, 
which  in  Strabo’s  time  fiill  exhibited  marks  of  Diomed*s 
fovereignty  in  thofe  parts.  Ptolemy  has  Nuccria ;  whether 
from  miltake,  or  the  cullom  of  his  time,  uncertain.  Now 
Noccra  de  Pagani,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  E.  Ion.  15.-0.- 
N.  Iat.  40.  40. 

LUCERIUS,  in  mythology,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  as. 
Luceria  was  given- to  Juno,  as  the  deities- which  gave  light  to 
the  world. 

LUCERNE,  one  of  the  13  cantons  of  Swifierlandi  It- 
holds  the  third  place  among  the  13,;  and  is  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  cantons.  Though  lefs  than  Zuric,  and  confequently 
much  lefs  than  Berne,  it  is,  however,  far  more  extenfive  than 
any  of  the  reft,  being  1$  or  r6  leagues  long,  and  eight  broad. 
The  population  is  eftimated  at  100,000.  Even  the  mountain¬ 
ous  part  is  not  barren,  but  abundant  in  wood  and  pafture, 
furnilhing.  cattle,,  hides,  cheele,  and  butter,  for  exportation. 
All  the  north  part  is  fertile  in  grain,  fruit,  and  hay  fupply- 
ing  futficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants-:  but  as- 
the  mountaineers  of  the  little  cantons  come  to  their  market 
for  corn,  the  people  of  Lucerne  purchafe  this. commodity  from 
other  parts  of  Swifferland,  but  efpecially  from  Allace  and 
Suabia.  Their  manufactures  are  very  inconliderable  ;  confid¬ 
ing  only  in  a  little  filk  and  cotton  thread. — The  government 
is  oligarchical.  The  councils  are.  chofen  from  among  00  citi¬ 
zens  only.  The  great  council  of  64  members  is  the  nominal 
fovereign  ;  but  in  faftthe  power  refides  in  the  fenate,  nr  little 
council  of  36,  having  for  their  chiefs  the  two  avoyecs. — The 
whole  canton  profelfes  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The 
pope’s  nuncio,  with  the  title  of  legate  a. latere,  ufaally  refides 
at  Lucerne. — They  tlrrew  off  the  Aullrian  yoke  in  3.32  ;  and 
by,  entering,  into  a  perpetual  alliance  with  the  three  ancient 
cantons,  they  gave  Inch  weight  to  the  confederacy,  as  tc  enable 
it  in  1386  to  refill  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Sempach. 

The  town  of  Lucerne  is  fituated  at' the  extremity  of  a  moll 
beautiful  lake  of  the  fame  name,  where  the  river  Reufs  iffues- 
from  it.  The  buildings  are  ancient,  and  the  llreets  narrow  ; 
nor  is  Lucerne  populous  in  proportion  to  its  extent,,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  being  only  between  ;  andqcoo  Since  this,  is  the  great 
pallage  to  Italy  by  Mount  St.  Got  hard,  and  the  merchandUe 
which  paffes  the  Alps  on  mules,  and  is  to  be  tranfported  by.- 
the  rivers  Rtufs,  Aar,  and  Rhine,  is  all  depofited  here,  it 
might  have  a  flourilhing  trade,  if  arts  and  manufactures  were 
attended  to.  The  Reuls  feparates  the  town  into  two  unequal  , 
parts,  which  are  connected  by  three  bridges  >  one  wide  fotr 
carriages,  and  two  narrow  covered  ones  for  foot  pafiengers ; 
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Betides  thefe,  there  is  s  fourth  over  an  arm  of  the  lake,  to 
pafs  to  the  cathedral.  Three  of  thefe  bridges  have  old  bad 
paintings  of  the  Danc-e  of  Death,  and  the  Hiftory  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  and  of  Switlerland.  They  make  a  commodious  dry  walk 
for  the  inhabitants. — Of  religious  edifices,  the  principal  are 
the  cathedral,  or  collegiate  church  of  St.  Leger  ;  the  convent 
of  Cordeliers 5  the  college  of  IheJefuits;  the  convent  of  Ca¬ 
puchins  ;  and  two  convents  of  nuns.  Of  the  fecular  buildings, 
the  hotel  de  ville  is  the  principal.  The  arfenal  is  well  furnifli- 
ed.  The  water  tower  is  remarkable  only  for  its  pofition  and 

antiquity  :  it  is  faid  to  have  been  a  pharos  or  lighthoufe. - 

What  greatly  attracts  mold  the  notice  of  ftrangers  is,  a  plan  in 
relief  of  part  of  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Ziig,  and  Berne, 
arid  the  whole  of  Schwcitz,  Uri,  and  Underwald,  executed  by 
General  Pfiffer  on  a  large  fcale.  He  has  completed  about  60 
fquare  leagues  ;  the  plan  is  12  feet  long,  and  nine  and  a  halt 
broad  :  every  mountain  is  accurately  meafured,  and  every  ob- 
je£t  diftindtly  placed. 

The  Lake  of  Lucerne  exhibits  greater  variety  and  more 
piffurefque  feenery  than  any  other  of  the  Swifs  lakes.  It  is 
teven  leagues  long  in  a  right  line,  and  three  wide  about  Kuff- 
h'acht  ;  but  the  fljape  is  very  irregular,  The  whole  fouth  fide 
is  bordered  by  high  mountains;  hut  the  north  exhibits  hills  of 
iio  great  height.  The  narrow  gulph  that  extends  towards  the 
weft,  is  bordered  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by  mount  Pilat, 
which  is  a  (ingle  mountain  rifing  boldly  more  than  6000  feet 
above  the  lake  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  mount  Burgenberg. 
Staiiz-Stadt,  belonging  to  the  canton  of  Underwald,  is  on  this 
fide  ;  and  hereabouts  the  lake  is  deepeft.  Kutfnacht  is  on  the 
point  of  the  other  gulph,  which  extends  towards  the  eaft,  and 
is  wider  than  the  former.  All  the  country  to  the  weft  of 
thefe  gulphs,  and  part  of  it  to  the  north  of  the  latter,  belongs 
to  the  canton  of  Lucerne  ;  but  that  which  is  to  the  fouth 
and  north-eaft  is  dependent  on  the  canton  of  Zug.  All  the 
mountains  on  the  left  fhore  of  the  lake  belong  to  the  canton 
of  Underwald;  thofe  on  the  right,  partly  to  the  canton  of 
Uri,  partly  to  that  of  Schweitz,  partly  to  the  little  republic 
of  Gerfaw,  but  principally  to  the  canton  of  1  ucerne. 

Lucerne,  in  botany.  See  Medicago. — For  the  culture  of 
this  plant,  fee  Husbandry. 

LUCIA  (St.),  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  about  22  miles  long,,  and  1 1  broad,  the  middle  of  it 
lying  in  N.  lat-  3.9.  14.  W.  Ion.  27.  o.  It  was  ftrft  fettled  by 
the  French  in  1670  ;  but  was  reduced  by  the  Englifh  in  1664, 
who  evacuated  it  in  t6G(5.  The  French  immediately  re-fettled 
the  ifland,  but  were  again  driven  away  by  the  Caribbs.  As 
foon  as  the  favages  were  gone  the  former  inhabitants  returned, 
but  only  for  a  fliorttime;  for,  being  afraid  of  falling  a  prey 
to  the  firft  privateer  that  fhoutd  vifit  their  coafts,  they  removed 
either  to  other  French  fettlements  that  were  ftronger,  or  which 
they  might  expect  to  be  better  defended.  There  was  then  no 
regular  culture  or  colony  at  St.  Lucia ;  it  was  only  frequented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico,  who  came  thither  to  cut  wood 
and  to  build  canoes,  and  who  had  confiderable  docks  on  the 
ifland.  In  1718  it  was  again  fettLd  by  the  French  ;  but  four 
years  after,  it  was  given  by  the  court  of  London  to  the  duke 
of  Montague,  who  was  fent  to  take  poffelTion  of  it.  This 
occafioned  fome  difturbance  between  the  two  courts  ;  which 
was  fettled,  however,  by  an  agreement  made  in  173  s  that, 
till  the  refpe£tive  claims  fhould  be  finally  adjufted,  the  ifland 
Ihould  be  evacuated  by  both  nations,  but  that  both  ftiould 
wood  and  water4here.  This  precarious  agreement  furnifhed 
an  opportunity  for  private  intereft  to  exert  itfelf.  The  Englifh 
no  longer  moleited  the  French  in  their  habitations  ;  but  em¬ 
ployed  them  as  their  atTiftants  in  carrying  on  with  richer  colo¬ 
nies  a  fmuggling  trade,  which  the  fubjefts  of  both  governments 
thought  equally  advantageous  to  them.  This  trade  has  been 
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more  or  lefs  confiderable  till  the  treaty  of  1 763,  when  the 
property  of  St.  Lucia  was  lecured  to  the  crown  of  France. 
After  that  time  the  colony  fiourifhed  confiderably.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1772,  the  number  of  white  people 
amounted  to  2018  fouls,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  that  of 
the  blacks  to  663  freemen,  and  12,797  tlaves.  The  cattle  con- 
fifted  of  928  mules  or  horfes,  2070  head  of  horned  cattle,  and 
3184  tlieep  or  goats.  There  were  38  fugar  plantations,  which 
occupied  97S  pieces  of  land  ;  53,97,889  coffee- trees  ;  1,32 1,600 
cocoa  plants;  and  367  plots  of  cotton.  There  were  70 6 
dwelling  places.  The  annual  revenue  at  that  time  was  about 
173,000k  which,  according  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  mult  have 
increaled  one-eighth  yearly  for  fome  time.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Britifh  fleet  under  admirals  Byron  and  Barrington,  in  the 
year  1  778  ;  but  was  reftored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  1  783. 

The  foil  of  St.  Lucia  is  tolerably  good,  even  at  the  fea-fide ; 
and  is  much  better  the  farther  one  advances  into  the  country. 
The  whole  of  it  is  capable  of  cultivation,  except  fome  high  and 
craggy  mountains  which  bear  evident  marks  of  old  volcanoes. 
In  one  deep  valley  there  are  fti'.l  eight  or  ten  ponds,  the  water 
of  which  boils  up  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  retains  fome  of  its 
heat  at  the  diftance  of  6000  toifes  from  its  rel'ervoirs.  The  air 
in  the  inland  parts,  like  that  of  all  other  uninhabited  countries, 
is  foul  and  unwholefome;  but  grows  lefs  noxious  as  the  woods 
are  cleared  and  the  ground  laid  open.  On  lome  parts  of  the 
fea-eoalt,  the  air  is  Itill  more  unhealthy,  on  account  of  fome 
fmall  rivers  which  fpring  from  ibe  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
have  not  iufficient  Hope  to  wafh  down  the  fandswith  which  the 
influx  of  the  ocean  ftops  up  their  mouths;  by  which  means 
they  fpread  themlelves  into  unwholefome  marllies  on  th'e 
neighbouring  grounds. 

Lucia  (St.),  a  high  and  mountainous  ifland  of  Africa,  and 
one  of  thole  of  Cape  Verde,  is  about  nine  leagues  long,  and 
lies  in  the  latitude  of  160  18'  N.  according  to  the  Engtith 
geographers;  but  according  to  all  others,  it  is  a  degree  farther 
to  the  northward.  On  the  eaft-fouth-ealb  fide  is  a  harbour, 
with  a- bottom  and  fhore  of  white  fand;  but  its  be  ft  road  is  op- 
pofite  to  St.  Vincent's  to  the  fouth-weft,  where  there  are  at 
leaft  20  fathoms  of  water.  On  the  weft  fide  there  is  no  water: 
it  abounds  with  goats,  tea  and  land  fowl,  tortoifes,  Ac.  but 
whether  it  hath  any  inhabitants  is  not  certainly  known. 

LUCIAN,  a  celebrated  Greek  author  in  the  firft  century, 
was  born  at  Samofata,  of  obfeure  parents,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan.  He  ftudied  law,  and  praftiferi  fome  time  as 
an  advocate;  but  growing  weary  of  the  wrangling  oratory  of 
the  bar,  he  commenced  rhetorician.  He  lived  to  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  made  him  regifter  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt;  and,  according  to  Suidas,  he  was  at  laft  worried  by- 
dogs.  Lucian  was  one  of  the  fineft  wits  in  all  antiquity.  His 
dialogues,  and  other  works,  are  written  in  Greek.  In  thefe  he 
has  joined  the  ufeful  to  the  agreeable,  inltruftion  to  fatire,  and 
erudition  to  elegance  ;  and  we  every  where  meet  with  that  fine 
and  delicate  raillery  which  charafteriles  the  Attic  tafte. — Thofe 
who  cenfure  him  as  an  impious  fcofter  at  religion,  have  reafon 
on  their  fide,  if  religion  confided  in  the  theology  of  the  Pagan 
pcets,  or  in  the  extravagant  opinions  of  philolophers  ;  for  he 
perpetually  throws  1  uch  ridicule  on  the  gods  and  philofophers, 
with  their  vices,  asinfpires  hatred  and  contempt  for  them ;  but 
it  cannot  be  faid  that  he  writes  any  where  again  ft  an  over-ruling 
providence. 

LUCIANISTS,  or  Lucanists,  a  religious  fe<ff,  fo  called 
from  Lucianus,  or  Lucanus,  a  heretic  of  the  fecond  century, 
being  a  difciple  of  Marcion,  whofe  errors  he  followed,  adding 
lome  new  ones  to  them.  Epiphanias  fays  he  abandoned  Alar- 
cion  ;  teaching  that  people  ought  not  to  marry,  for  fear  of 
enriching  the  Creator:  and  yet  other  authors  mention  that  he 
held  this  error  in  common  with  Marcion  and  other  Gnoltics. 
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He  denied  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  aflertlng  It  to  he  mate¬ 
rial.  There  was  another  feet  of  Lueianills,  who  appeared 
tome  time  after  the  Arians.  They  taught,  that  the  Father  had 
been  a  Father  always,  and  that  he  had  the  name  even  before  he 
begot  the  Son;  as  having  in  him  the  power  or  faculty  of  gene¬ 
ration:  and  in  this  manner  they  accounted  for  the  eternity  of 
the  Son. 

LUCID  intfrvals,  the  fits  of  lunatics  or  maniacs,  where¬ 
in  the  phrenfy  leaves  them  in  poffelfion  of  their  reafon. 

.LUCIFER,  according  to  the  poets,  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter 
and  Aurora  :  in  aftronomy,  Lucifer  is  the  bright  planet  Venus, 
which  either  goes  before  the  fun  in  the  morning,  and  is  wt 
morning  flar;  or  in  the  evening  follows  the  fun,  and  then  is 
called  Hefptrus  or  the  evening  ftur. 

LUCIFERA,  in  mythology,  a  fnrname  given  to  Diana, 
under  which  title  (lie  was  invoked  by  the  Creeks  in  childbed. 
She  was  reprefented  as  covered  with  a  large  veil,  interfperfed 
with  (tars,  bearing  a  crefcent  on  her  head,  and  holding  in  her 
hand  a  lighted  flambeau. 

LUCIFERIANS,  a  religious  feft,  who  adhered  to  the  fchifni 
of  Lucifer,  bifhop  of  Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  was 
brini (lied  by  the  emperor  Conftantins  for  having  detVnde'd'tlfe 
Nicene  doctrine  concerning  the  three  per  fori  ft  in  the  ^o(dhea3.~ - 
St.  Auguftinc  leems  io  intimate,  that  they  l>el'ieWd“the  foal, 
which  they  confidered  as  of  a  carnal  nature,  to  be  tranl'mitted 
to  the  children  from  their  fathers.  Theodo.ret  fays,  that 
Lucifer  was  the  author  of  a  new  error.  The  Luciferians  in- 
creafed  mightily  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Egypt,  See.  The  occafion  of 
the  fchitm  was,  that  Lucifer  would  not  allow  any  afts  he  had 
done  to  be  abolifhed.  There  were  but  two  Luciferian  bifliops, 
but  a  great  number  of  prieffs  arid  deacons.  The  Luciferians 
bore  a  peculiar  averfion  to  the  Arians. 

LUCILIUS  (Caius),  a  Roman  knight  and  Latin  poet, 
was  born  at  Sueffa  in  Italy,  about  140  B.  C.  He  ferved 
under  Scipio  Africanus  in  the  war  with  the  Numantines  ;  and 
was  in  great  favour  with  that  celebrated  general,  and  with 
Lrelius.  He  wrote  30  books  of  fatires,  in  which  he  laftied 
feveral  perfons  of  quality  very  fhar.ply.  Some  learned  men 
aferibe  the  invention  of  fa  tire  to  him  ;  but  M.  Dacier  has 
maintained,  with  great  probability,  that  Luciiius  only  gave  a 
better  turn  to  that  kind  of  poetry,  and  wrote  it  with  more  wit 
and  humour  than  his  predecelTdrs  Ennius  and  Pacuvius  had 
done.  His  fragments  have  been  carefully  collected  by  Francis 
Douza  at  Leyden  in  1^99,  with  notes.  But  they  require  (till 
to  be  better  illullrated  by  fome  learned  critic. 

LUCINA,  a  goddeis  among  the  Romans,  who  prefided 
over  women  in  labour.  Some  take  her  to  be  Diana,  others 
Juno.  She  is  called  Liicrna,,  becaufe  fhe  brought  children  to 
the  light ;  from  the  Latin  word  lux,  “  light." 

.  LUCIUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Esox: 

LUC  ON  1 A . .  See  Manila. 

LI  'OOPHEREA,  in  ichthyology.  See  Perca. 

LUCRETt  A.  the  famous  Roman  matron,  wife  ofCollatinus, 
and  the  caufe  of  the  revolution  in  Rome  from  a  monarchy  to  a 
republic.  This  lady  being  ravifhed  by  Sextus,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Tarouin  king  of  Rome,  dabbed  herfelf,  509  B.  C.  The 
bloody  poniard,  with  her  dead  body  ejepofed  to  the  fenate,  was 
the  fignal  of  Roman  liberty  ;  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquips, 
and  abolition  of  the  regal  dignity,  was  inllantly  rcfolved  on, 
and  carried  into  execution. 

LUCRETIUS,  or  Titus  Lucretius  Caius,  one  of  the 
moll  celebrated  of  the  Latin  poets,  was  horn  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  Roman  family,  and  tludied  at  Athens,  where  he  became 
one  of  Epicurus’s  feft.  Fie  acquired  geeat  reputation  by  his 
learning  and  eloquence  ;  but  in  the  flower  of  his  age  fell  into  a 
phrenfy,  occafioned  by  a  philtre  given  him  by  his  wife,  who 
was  diflractedly  fond  of  him.  Lucretius,  during  the  intervals 


of  b:,9  madnefs,  put  Epicurus’s  doctrines  into  verfe,  and  com¬ 
pered  his  fix  books  lie  ierum  naturti,  which  are  (till  extant,  ft 
is  faid  that  he  killed  himfelf  in  a  fit  of  madnsfs,  in  the  ^jtb 
year  before  the'Chriftian  mra,  when  $  1  years  old.  The  tnuft 
correct  edition  of.  Lucretius  is  that  of,  Simon  de'Coline.  The 
Cardinal  de  Toligpac  has  refuted  Lucretius’s  arguments  irdhis 
excellent  Latin  poem  entitled  Afiti-l .uerctius.  His  •  poc-'rti 
Tie'  reruin  hhtnra  lia3  been  trahff-’.ted  into  Englifh  by  Mr. 
Creech. 

LUCRINUS  i.acus  (anc.  geog.),  a  lake  of  Campania, 
between  Baiae  and  Puteoli,  famous  for  its  oytters  (Horace, 
Martial,  Juvenal)  ; .  Liidrbinifsi  (Ci  'ero),  the  people  dwelling 
on  it.  Now  a  iwrfefct  bay  fince  the  eaTthquiikC  in  1538. 

LUCULLUS  (Lucius  Lucinius),  a  Roman  general, 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  his  victories,  and  his  riches,  in 
his  youth  he  made' a  figure  at  the  bar;  and  being  afterwards 
made  quaeftor  in  Aiia,  and  prattor  in  Africa,  governed  thofe 
provinces  with  great  moderation  and  juffice.  Scarce  was  he 
known  as  a  military  man,  when  he  twice  beat  the  Beet  of 
Amilcar,  and  gained  two  great  victories  over  him.  Hi3  happy 
genius  was  greatly  improved  by  ftudy  ;  for  he  employed  his 
jeifure  in  reading  the  heft  authors  on  military  affairs.  Being 
made  conful  with  Aurelius  Cotta,  during  the  third  war  with 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  he  was  fent  againft’tbis  prince 
and  this  expedition  was  attended  with  a  (eries  of  victories, 
which  did  him  lefs  honour  than  an  aft  of  generofity  towards 
his  colleague;  who,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  his  abfence  to 
fignalize  himfelf  by  foine  great  exploit,  haflened  to  fight 
Mithridates;  but  was  defeated  and  (hut, up  in  Calcedonia ; 
where  he  mutt  have  perifned,  if  Lucullus,  lucriticing  his  re- 
fentment  to  the  pleafure  of  faving  a  Roman  citizen,  had  not 
flown  to. his  ailittance,  and  difengaged  him.  All  Pontus  then 
fubmitted  to  Lucullus ;  who  being  continued  in  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  Afia,  entered  the  territories  of  Tigranes,  the  raoft 
powerful  king  in  Afia.  That  prince  marched  with  a  for¬ 
midable  army  againft  Lucullus :  who  defeated  him  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  his  forces;  took 
Tigranocertes,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom;  and  was  ready  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  when  the  intrigues  of  a  tribune  goUhirft 
depofed,  and  Pompey  nominated  in  his  room.  ‘Lbcallus  having 
brought  home  prodigious  riches,  now  gave  himfelf  up  to  ex- 
cetlive  luxury ;  and  his  table  Was  ferved  with  a  profufion  till  that 
time  unknown.  He  brought  from  the  Ealt  a  great  number  of 
books,  which  he  formed  into  a  library,  and  gave  admittance  to 
all  men  of  learning,  who  frequented  it  in  great  numbers. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  befell  into  a  kind  of  madnefs  ;  and 
Lucullus,  his  brother,  wSs  appointed  his  guardian.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  brought  cherries  into  Europe, 
having  brought  the  grafts  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 

LUCUS,  in  general,  denotes  a  wood  or  grove  facred  to  a 
deity;  fo  called  a  Uicendo,  becaufe  a  great  number  ot  lights 
were  ufually  burning  in  honour  of  the  god  (Ifidorus) ;  a  practice 
common  with  idolaters,  as  we  learn  (rom  feripture :  hence 
Homer’s  oLyXotov  OL\<rog. 

\  LUD,  a  Brit  ill)  king  mentioned  in  our  old  chronicles,  and 
faid  to  have  reigned  about  the  year  of  the  world  387S.  He  is 
reported  to  have  enlarged  and  walled  about  Troyjiovant ,  or  New 
Troy,  where  he  kept  his  court,  and  made  it  his  capital.  1  he 
name  of  London  is  hence  derived  from  Lu.t's  town-,  and  Lud- 
gate,  from  his  being  buried  near  it:  but  this  is  only  one  among 
many  other  derivations  of  the  name  of  London  ;  which  are  at 
lealt  equally  probable.  See  Loudon. 

LUD  I,  a  term  ufed  for  (hows  and  public  reprefentations 
made  by  the  Romans,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 
See  Games.  For  an  account  of  the  particular  games  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  the  Ifthmian,  Nemsean,  Olympic,  &c 
fee  Isthmian,  &c.  *  - 
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LUDIUS,  a  celebrated  painter,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus  Caefar,  and  excelled  in  grand  competitions.  He  was 
the  firft  who  painted  the  fronts  of  houfes  in  the  ftieets  of  Rome; 
which  he  beautified  with  great  variety  of  landfcapes,  and  many 
ether  different  fubjedts. 

LUDLOW  (Edmund),  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  was  born 
it  Maidenhead,  and  educated  in  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  His 
father  oppoting  the  king’s  intereft,  Mr.  Ludlow  joined  with  the 
fame  party,  and  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Edge.hill  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  earl  of  Eil'ex.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father 
he  waf  chol'en  knight  of  the  fhire  for  Wilts,  and  obtained  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  horfe  for  the  defence  of  that  county. 
He  was  one  of  king  Charles  the  firft’s  judges :  after  whole 
death  he  was  fent  by  the  parliament  into  Ireland,  in  quality  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  horfe;  which  employment  he  dif- 
charged  with  diligence  and  fuccefs  till  the  death  of  the  lord- 
deputy  1  reton,  when  he  afted  for  fome  time  as  general,  though 
without  that  title;  Cromwell,  who  knew  him  to  be  lincerely 
in  the  intereft  of  the  commonwealth,  always  finding  out  fome 
pretext  to  hinder  the  conferring  of  that  charatfter  upon  him. 
The  laft  ftroke  had  been  given  by  Ludlow  to  the  Irifh  rebellion, 
if  the  ulurpation  of  Cromwell  had  not  prevented  it.  Under 
his  power  he  never  acted;  and  though  Cromwell  ufed  his  utmoft 
efforts,  he  remained  inflexible.  After  Cromwell’s  death,  he 
endeavoured  to  reftore  the  common  wealth  ;  but  Charles  II. 
being  recalled,  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  himfelf,  and 
efcaped  into  Switzerland,  where  he  fettled.  After  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  he  came  over  into  England,  in  order  to  be  employed  in 
Ireland  againft  king  James;  but  appearing  publicly  in  L  ondon, 
It  gave  great  offence;  and  an  addrefs  was  prefented  by  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  to  king  William  III.  fora  proclamation  in 
order  to  apprehend  Colonel  Ludlow,  attainted  for  the  murder 
of  king  Charles  I.  Upon  this  he  returned  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  died.  During  hi*  retirement  in  Switzerland  he  wrote 
his  Memoirs. 

Ludlow,  a  town  of  Shropfhire,  fituated  at  the  conflux 
©£  the  rivers  Teme  and  Corve,  18  miles  from  Shrewsbury, 
and  138  from  London,  The  prefident  of  the  council  of  the 
madefies,  eftablifhed  by  Henry  VIII.  generally  kept  his  courts 
in  it,  by  which  the  town  was  much  benefited,  thefe  courts 
not  having  been  abolifhed  till  the  1  ft  of  William  and  Mary. 
Its  neighbourhood  to  Wales  makes  it  a  great  thoroughfare, 
engages  many  of  the  Welch  to  fend  their  children  of 
both  fexes  to  it  for  education.  It  was  incorporated  by  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  and  among  other  privileges  has  that  of  trying  and 
executing  criminals  within  itfelf.  It  is  one  of  the  neatefl  towns 
in  England,  with  walls  and  feven  gates.  It  is  divided  into 
four  wards ;  and  is  governed  by  2  bailiffs,  12  aldermen,  2  5 
common-councilmen,  a  recorder,  a  town-clerk,  fteward,  cham¬ 
berlain,  coroner,  &c.  From  the  caftle  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  town  ftands  is  a  mofl  delightful  profpeft.  In 
an  apartment  of  the  outer  gatehoufe  Samuel  Butler  is  faid  to 
have  written  the  firft  part  of  Hudibras.  Of  this  caftle,  which 
was  befieged  and  taken  by  king  Stephen,  fome  of  the  offices 
are  fallen  down,  and  great  part  of  it  turned  into  a  bowling- 
green  :  but  part  of  the  royal  apartments  and  the  fword  of  ftate 
are  ft  ill  left.  The  walls  were  at  firft  a  mile  in  compafs,  and 
there  was  a  lawn  before  it  for  near  two  miles,  of  which  much 
is  now  inclofed.  The  battlements  are  very  high  and  thick, 
and  adorned  with  tower*.  It  has  a  neat  chapel,  where  are 
the  coats  of  arms  of  ahundance  of  Welch  gentry,  and  over 
the  ftable-doors  are  the  arms  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  earls  of 
Pembroke,.  &c.  This  caftle  was  a  palace  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  in  right  of  his  principality.  The  river  Teme  has  a 
good  bridge  over  it,  fjpveral  wears- acrofs  it,  and  turns  a  great 
many  mills.  Here  is  a  large  parochial  church,  which  wai 
formerly  collegiate  ;  in  the  choir  whereof  is  an  infeription  re¬ 


lating  to  prince  Arthur,  elder  brother  to  king  Henry  VIIT, 
who  died  here,  and  whofe  bowejs  were  here  depofited,  though 
it  is  faid  his  heart  was  taken  up  fome  time  ago  in  a  leaden  box. 
In  this  choir  is  a  clofet,  commonly  called  God’s  Houje,  where 
the  priefts  ufed  to  keep  their  confecrated  utenfils  ;  and  in  the 
market-place  is  a  conduit,  with  a  long  ftone  crofs  on  it,  and  a 
niche  wherein  is  the  image  of  St.  Laurence,  to  whom  the 
church  was  dedicated.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  there 
was  a  rich  priory,  whereof  there  are  few  ruins  to  be  feen  ex¬ 
cept  tl'ofe  of  its  church.  Here  are  an  alms-houfe  for  30  poor 
people,  and  two  charity-fchools  where  50  boys  and  30  girls 
are  both  taught  and  clothed.  It  has  a  market  on  Monday, 
and  three  lefler  ones  on  Wednefday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 
Its  fairs  are  on  the  Eafter  Tuefday,  \\  hit-Wednefday,  Au- 
gnft  21,  Sept.  28,  and  Dec.  8.  Provifions  are  very  cheap 
here  ;  and  at  the  annual  horfe-races  there  is  the  belt  of  com¬ 
pany'-.  The  country  round  is  exceedingly  pleafant,  fruitful, 
and  populous,  efpecially  that  part  called  the  Corvefdale,  being 
the  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Corve.  Ludlow  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

LUDOLPH  (Job),  a  very  learned  writer  of  the  17th 
cenj.ury,  was  born  at  Erfurt  in  Thuringia.  He  travelled 
much,  and  was  mafter  of  25  languages  ;  viiittd  libraries, 
fearched  after  natural  curiofities  and  antiquities  every  where, 
and  converfed  with  learned  men  of  all  nations.  He  pubhfhed 
a  Hiftory  of  Ethiopia,  and  other  curious  books. 

Ludolph  (Henry  William),  nephew  of  Job  above-men¬ 
tioned,  was  born  at  Erfurt  in  1^55.  He  came  over  to  En¬ 
gland  as  fecretary  to  M.  Lenthe,  envoy  from  the  court  of 
Copenhagen  to  that  of  London  ;  and  being  recommended  to 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  was  received  as  his  ftcretary. 
He  enjoyed  this  office  for  fome  years,  until  he  was  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  a  violent  diforder  ;  when  he  was  difeharged  with  a 
handfome  penfion  :  after  he  recovered,  he  travelled  into  Muf- 
covy,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  czar,  and  where  his 
knowledge  made  the-  Mufcovite  priefts  fuppofe  him  to  be  a 
conjuror.  On  his  return  to  London  in  1694,  was  cut  ^or  ^ie 
ftone  ;  and  as  foon  as  his  health  would  permit,  in  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  civilities  he  had  received  in  Mufcovy,  he  wrote  a 
grammar  of  their  language,  that  the  natives  might  learn  their 
own  tongue  in  a  regular  method.  He  then  travelled  into  the 
Eaft,  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  Hate  of  the  Chrilb’an  church 
in  the  Levant ;  the  deplorable  condition  of  which  induced 
him,  after  his  return,  with  the  aid  of  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter, 
to  print  an  edition  of  the  New  Teftament  in  the  vulgar 
Greek,  to  prefent  to  the  Greek  church.  In  1709,  when  fuch 
numbers  of  Palatines  came  over  to  England,  Mr.  Ludolph 
was  appointed  by  queen  Anne  one  of  the  commiffioners  lo 
manage  the  charities  railed  for  them;  and  he  ditd  early  the 
following  year.  His  colle&ed  works  were  publifhed  in 
1712. 

LUDWIGIA,  in  botany  r  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order,  Calycanthemtz. 
The  corolla  is  tctrapetalous  ;  the  calyx  quadripartite,  ftipe- 
rior  ;  the  capfule  tetragonal,  quadrilocular,  inferior,  and  po- 
Iyfpermous. 

LUES,  among  phyffeians,  is  in  general  ufed  for  a  difeafe. 
of  any  kind  ;  but  in  a  more  particular  fenfe  is  reftrained  to 
contagious  and  peftilential  difeafes :  thus  the  lues  •venerea, 
fignifies  the  venereal  difeafe. 

LUFF,  the  order  from  the  pilot  to  the  fteerfman  to  put 
the  helnztowards  the  lee- fide  of  thefhip,  in  order  to  make  the 
Ibip  fail  nearer  the  direclion  of  the  wind.  Hence,  luff  round, 
or  luff  a-lee,  is  the  excels  of  this  movement,  by  which  it.  is 
intended  to  throw  the  ftrip’s  head  up  in  the  wind,  in  order  to 
tack  her,  &e.  A  ibip  is  accordingly  faid  to  fpring  her  (utf 
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when  Hie  yields  to  the  effort  of  the  helm,  by  failing  nearer 
to  the  line  of  the  wind  than  (he  had  done  before.  See  alfo 
H  A  u  ling  the  Wind. 

L.xt'SY -Tackle,  a  name  given  by  Tailors  to  any  large  tackle 
that  is  not  deftined  for  a  particular  place,  but  may  be  va- 
rioufly  employed  as  occafion  requires.  It  is  generally  fome- 
what  larger  than  the  jigger  tackle,  although  frnalkr  than  tbofe 
which  ferve  to  hoift  the  heavier  materials  into  and  out  of  the 
veffel,  which  latter  are  the  main  and  fore-tackles,  the  (lay  ai  d 
quarter-tackles,  &c. 

LUG-sail,  a  fquare  fail,  hoifted  occafionally  on  the  mail 
of  a  boat  or  fmalt  veffel  upon  a  yard  which  hangs  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  mail.  I  hefe  ate  more  particularly 
ufed  in  the  barca  longas,  navigated  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

LUGDUNUM  (anc.  geo g.),  the  capital  of  the  Segufiani 
in  Gallia.  Celtica,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Afar  and 
Rhodanus,  on  an  eminence,  as  the  Celtic  term  dune  figniiies ; 
built  by  Manutius  Plancus  under  Anguflus,  while  command¬ 
ing  in  that  part  of  Gaul ;  and  whither  he  led  a  colony.  Now 
Lyons,  capital  of  the  Lyonois. 

Lugdunum  Batavorum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Batavi 
in  Gallia  Belgica.  Now  Leyden  in  Holland. 

Lugdunum  Cowverarum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gaul  in 
Aquitain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Now  St.  Bertrand,  in 
Gafcony. 

LUGEUS  lacus  (anc.  geog.),  a  lake  of  Japydia,  the 
weftmoft  diftrift  of  Illyricum,  to  the  foiith  of  the  Save,  and 
near  the  head  of  the  Arlia.  Now  commonly  called  the  Zi- 
richnitz  Lake,  from  a  fmall  adjoining  town.  It  is  locked  cn 
every  fide  with  mountains ;  from  which  fcanty  currents  run 
down  ;  the  lefs  in  quantity  their  waters,  becaufe  drank  up  by  ■ 
the  earth ;  till  at  length  they  are  fwallowed  up  in  rocky  fur¬ 
rows,  fo  formed  as  to  refemble  artificial.  In  thefc  the  water 
being  fo  redundant  as  to  refufe  receiving  any  more,  they  re¬ 
gurgitate,  and  return  the  water  with  extraordinary  celerity  ; 
which  thus  fpread’ng  itfelf,  forms  a  lake,  in  rr.oit  places  18 
cubits  high.  Thefe  waters  afterwards  retire  with  no  lefs  ce¬ 
lerity  than  they  came  on,  not  only  through  the  furrows,  but 
pafs  through  the  whole  of  the  bottom,  as  through  a  lieve  ; 
which  when  perceived  by  the  inhabitants,  they  diredtly  flop 
up  the  larger  apertures,  and  thus  take  large  quantities  offilh  : 
when  the  iake  is  dry,  they  cut  down  their  harveft  on  the  fpot 
where  they  fowed,  and  fow  again  before  the  inundation  conies 
on  :  and  grafs  (hoots  fo  quickly  on  it,  that  it  may  be  cut  down 
in  three  weeks  time  (Lazius  Wernherus). 

LUGGERSHALL,  a  borough  of  Wilt  (hire,  12  miles 
north  of  Salifbury,  and  75  north  by  weft  of  London.  It  is 
an  ancient  borough  by  prescription,  though  but  a  fmall  ham¬ 
let,  near  the  foreft  of  Chute,  in  a  delightful  country  ;  and 
was  the  rcfidence  of  feveral  kings.  It  had  formerly  a  caftle. 
It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  chofen  yearly  at  the  lord  of  the  ma¬ 
nor’s  court-leet.  On  the  neighbouring  downs  there  ufed  to 
be  horfe  races.  It  has  a  fair  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament. 

LUKE  (St.),  the  evangelift,  and  the  difciple  of  the 
apoftles,  was  originally  ot  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  by  proftffion 
a  phyfician.  He  particularly  attached  himfelf  to  St.  Paul, 
and  was  his  faithful  companion  in  his  travels  and  labours.  He 
went  with  him  to  Troas  in  Macedonia  about  the  year  3 1.  He 
wrote  his  Gofpel  in  Aehaia  about  the  year  53  ;  and,  ten 
years  after,  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  which  contains  a  hif- 
tory  of  30  years.  Of  all  the  infpired  writers  of  the  New 
Teilament,  his  works  are  written  in  the  raoft  elegant  Greek. 
It  is  believed  that  St.  Luke  died  at  Nome,  or  in  Aehaia. 

Gofpel  of  St.  Luke,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  Some  think  that  it  was  properly  St.  Paul’s  Gofpel  j 
Vol.  V. 


and  that,  when  the  apoftle  fpeaks  of  bis  Gofpel,  he  means 
what  is  called  St.  Luke's.  Irenaeus  fays,  that  Si.  Luke  di- 
gefted  into  writing  what  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  Gentiles ; 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen  tells  us,  that  St.  Luke  wrote  with 
the  afilltance  of  St.  Paul. 

St.  Luke  the  Evangclijl’p  Day ,  a  ftftival  in  the  Chriftian 
church,  obferved  on  the  xSthof  October. 

LULA,  a  town  of  Syvediftv  Lapland  ;  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Lula,  on  the  weft,  fide  of  the  gulph  of  Bothnia, 
42  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tornea.  E.  Ion.  21.0.  N.  hit.  64.  30. 

Lula  Lap  marl:,  a  province  of  Swedifh  Lapland;  bounded 
by  that  of  Tornea  on  the  north,  by  the  Bothnia  Gulph  on 
the  eaft,  by  Pithia  Lapmark  on  the  fouth,  and  Norway  on  the 
weft. 

LLTLLI  (John  Baptist),  the  moil  celebrated  and  mo(t 
excellent  mufician  that  has  appeared  in  France  fince  the  re¬ 
vival  of  learning,  was  born  at  Florence.  He  was  taken  to 
France  when  very  young  by  a  perfixn  of  quality  :  and  he  car¬ 
ried  the  art  of  playing  on  the  violin  to  the  higheft  perfeftion. 
Louis  XI V.  made  him  fuperintendapt  of  muilc.  Sometime 
after  Perinna  having  introduced  operas  into  France,  and  quar¬ 
relling  with  his  company,  he  reftgned  his  privilege  to  Lulli. 
Operas  were  then  canied  to  the  utmoft  perfection  by  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  mufician,  and  were  attended  with  continual  applaufe. 
Lulli  every  year,  after  tills  lime,  gave  a  piece  of  his  own  corn- 
pofition,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1687. 

LULLY  (Raymond),  a  famous  writer,  furnamed  the 
Enlightened  Doctor,  was  horn  in  the  ifla-idof  Majorca  in  1227. 
He  applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable  labour  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Arabian  philofophy,  to  chemillry,  phyfic,  and  divinity  ; 
and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  works.  He  atle-qgth 
went  to  preach  the  gofpel  in  Africa  ;  and  was  ftoned  to  death 
in  Mauritania,  at  the  age  of  80.  He  is  honoured  as  a  martyr 
at  Majorca,  whither  his  body  was  carried.  He  wrote  many 
treatifes  on  all  the  fciences,  in  which  he  (hows  much  ftudy  and 
fubtilty,  but  little  judgment  or  folidity.  A  complete  edition, 
of  his  works  has  been  printed  at  Mentz. — He  ought  nofe,  to 
be  confounded  with  Raymond  Lully  of  Terraca,  furnamed 
Ncophyia,  who  from  being  a  jew  turned  Dominican  friar. 
This  laft  Lully  maintained  feveral  opinions  that  were  con¬ 
demned  by  Pope  Gregory  XI. 

LUMBAGO,  a  fixed  rheumatic  pain  in  the  fmall  of  the 
back.  See  Medicine. 

LLTMBARIS,  a  name  given  to  the  arteries  and  veins  which 
fpread  over  the  loins. 

LUMBRICAL,  a  name  given  to  four  nuifcles  of  the 
fingers  and  to  as  many  of  the  toes. 

LUM  BRICUS,  the  worm,  in  zoology:  a  genus  of  in - 
fedts  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  inteftina.  The  body 
is  cylindrical,  simulated,  with  an  elevated  belt  near  the 
middle,  and  a  vent-hole  on  its  fide.  There  are  two  fpecies  , 
of  this  animal.  1.  Lumbricus  ter  ref  ris,  the  earth  or  dew- 
worm,  Mr.  Barbut  ofcferves,  differs  extremely  in  colour  and 
external  appearance  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth, 
which  has  occafioned  people  little  acquainted  with  the  vari¬ 
ations  of  this  kind  of  animals  to  make  four  or  five  different 
fpecies  of  them.  The  general  colour  is  a  dulky  red.  They 
live  under  ground,  never  quitting  the  earth  but  after  heavy- 
rains  or  at  the  approach  of  ftorrns,  and  in  the  feafon  of  their 
amours.  The  method  to  force  them  out  is,  either  to  water 
the  ground  with  infufious  of  bitter  plants,  or  to  trample  on 
it.  The  bare  motion  on  the  furface  of  the  foil  drives  them 
up,  in  fear  of  being  furprifed  by  their  formidable  enemy  the 
mole.  The  winding  progredion  of  the  worm  is  facilitated  by 
the  inequalities  of  its  body,  armed  with  fmall,  fliff,  fharn- 
pointed  briltles :  when  it  means  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  the 
earth,  there  oozes  from  its  body  a  clammy  liquor,  by  means 
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of  which  it  flicks  down.  It  never  damages  the  roofs  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Ls  lend  L  a  fmail  portion  or  eart  ,  which  ic  has  tire 
faculty  oi  dip-  ftipg.  The  fuperfluity  is  ejected  by  way  of  ex¬ 
crement,  under'  a  vermicular  appearance.  Earth-worms  are 
hermaphrodites,  and  have  tire  parts  of  generation  placed  near 
tli c  neck  :  their  copulation  t.s  performed  o;i  the  ground  ;  no- 
thin x  being  more  uiual  than  to  fee  ft  full  of  holts,  which 
holes  arc  thought  to  he  made  hy  thofe  kind  of  worms  coming 
to  the  fnrface  in  quell  of  females.  During  their  coition  they 
would  fooner  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  crufned  titan  parted. 
2.  The  murinvs,  marine  warm,  or  lug  (fee  plate  to.}:,  is  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  and  the  body  is  compofed  of  a  number  of 
annular  joints  ;  the  (kin  is  fcabrous,  and  all  the  rings  or  joints 
?.re  covered  with  little  prominences,  which  render  it  extremely 
rough  to  the  touch.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mud  about 
the  fea-Ihores,  and  ferves  for  food  to  many  kinds  of  If fh  :  fur- 
prifing  b’.rgc  ones  are  to  be  met  with  about  the  Bognor  rocks 
in  Suiiex.  The  filhcrmen  bait  their  hoaks  and  nets  with  it. 
For  the  effedis-  of  thefe  animals  in  the  human'  body,  and  the 
method  of  expelling  them,  fee  Medicine. 

LUMELLO,  a  village  in  Italy,  which  gives  name  to  the 
Lumellin,  a  fmail  diftrifit  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  lying  along 
the  river  Po,  and  of  which  Mur.tavia  and  Valencia  are  tire 
principal  places.  It  was  ceded  to  th;  duke  of  Savoy  in  lyo-, 
and  confirmed  Ky  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  E.  Ion. 
8.  42._  N.  hit .-4 ip  5. 

LUMINOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  any  thing  that  fhines 
or  emits  light. 

Lum incus  E, variations,  have  been  obferved  from  human 
bodies,  as  alfb  from  thofe  of  buit.es.  The  light  arifing  from 
currying  a  horfe,  or  from  nibbing  a  cat’s  back,  are  known 
to  mod.  I  r. fiances  of  a  like  kind  have  been  known  on  comb¬ 
ing  a  woman’s  head.  Bartholin  gives  us  an  account,  which  he 
entitles  THuhcr  fplendens,  of  a  lady  in  Italy  whole  body  would 
Aline  whenever  fiightly  touched  with  a  piece  of  linen.  Thefe 
effl  uvia  of  animal  bodies  have  many  properties  in  common 
with  thofe  produced  ftom  giafs  ;  fuch  as  their  being  lucid, 
their  (napping,  ai  d  their  not  being  excited  witlrout  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  fridtion  ;  and  are  undoubtedly  electrical,  as  a  cat’s 
back  has  been  found  ftrongly  electrical  when  ftroked.  See 
Electricity,  and  Light. 

LUMIN  OUTNESS  OF  the  Sea.  See  Light,  and 

Sea. 

Luminousness 'it/-  Putrefcent  Su^/lances.  Sec  Light. 

LUMP- fish.  See  Cyclop  ter  us. 

LUNA  (anc.  geog.),  a  foreft  of  Germany,,  at  no  great  di- 
ftance  from  the  Hercynia  ;  below  which  were  the  Boemi  :  it 
>Vas  therefore  iii  Moravia,  near  the  Turing's  of  the  Marus,  now 
March,  which  runs  into  the  Danube  over  againft  Carnutum. 

Luna,  or  Luriria ,  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtics.  Now  Clugny 
in  Burgundy. 

Luna,  a  town  and  port  of  Liguria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Macra.  The  town  was  but  fmali,  but  the  port  large-  and 
beautiful,  according  to  Strabo.  Now  extinct,  and  its  ruins 
called  Luna  Dijlrutta.  It  was  famous  for  its  quarries  of  white 
marble,  thence  calkd  Lunenfe  ;  and  for  its  cheefe,  remarkable 
rather  for  its  fize  than  goodnefs,  each  being  a  thoufand 
weight, 

Luna,  in  aftronomy,  the  moon.  See  Astronomy. 

Luna,  in  the  jargon  of  the  alchemifls,  fignifies /river  ;  fo 
Called  from  the  fuppofed  influence  of  the  moon  thereupon. 

Luna  Cornea,  in  chemillry,  is  the  combination  of  marine 
acid  with  filver.  See  Chemistry. 

LUNACY,  a  fpecies  of  madr.efs.  See  Lunatic,  and  Me¬ 
dicine. 

Lunacy,  in  law.  See  Idiocy,  and  Lunatic. 

jLUNTE  mons  (anc.  geog.),  a  promontory  of  Lufitania. 


Now  Rack  of  L/ On-.  W.  Ion.  ic.  N.  !at  /.  50. — Another 
Luna  Mons  of  Ethiopia,  from  which  ihe  Nile  was  fuppofed 
to  take  its  rire. 

I.UNAt  Partus,  a  very  exteu five  pert,  or  more  truly  a  bay,, 
of  Liguria,  bet  wet  n  IA.rti  s  Venei  is  and  P  :tus  Ericis,  20 
miles  in  compafs.  Now  ,7  Co' fa  della  Spezia,  on  the  eaft 
coall  of  the  territory  or  Genoa. 

LUNA  R.  fomething  relating  to  the  Moon. 

Lunar  Month.  See  Month. 

L  unar  Year,  'coniills  ol  354  days,  01  12  fynodical  months. 
See  Year . 

LUNARE  os,  in  anatomy,  is  the  ftcond  bone  ifl  the  firft 
row  of  the  carpus.  It  has  its  name  from  the  Latin,  lurta  “  the 
moon,”  becaufe  one  of  its  f:d>.s  is  in  for m  of  a  erefeent. 

LUNAR IA,  Sattin-tlcav i-E,  or  Moonxuort,  in  botany  r 
A  genus  of  the  iilicuiofa  order,  belon;,  ii  g  to  the  tetradynamia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
39th  order,  SiVquofa.  The  filicula  is  entire,  elliptical,  com- 
pi  t  fled -plane,  and  pedicc’lattd  ,  with  the  valves  equal  to  the 
partition,  parallel,  and  plane  ;  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  alter¬ 
nately  frictid  at  the  bale.  This  plant  is  famous  in  fome  parts 
of  the  kingdom  for  its  medicinal  v-ittuesj  though  it  has  not  the 
fortune  to  be  received  in  the  {hops.  The  people  in  the  north¬ 
ern  countries  dry  the  whole  plant  in  an  oven,  and  give  as 
much  as  will  lie  on  a  fnilling  for  a  dofe  twice  a  day  in  he¬ 
morrhages  of  all  kinds,  particularly  in  the  too  ahundant  flow¬ 
ing  of  the  menft'F,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  The  Welch,  among 
whom  it  is  not  uncommon,  Dr.  Needham  informs  us,  make- 
an  ointment  of  it-,  which  -they  ufe  externally,  and  pretend  it 
cures  dyfenteries. 

LUNAR  I UM  (anc.  geog.),  a  promontory  of  the  Hither 
Spain,  between  Blanda  and  Bcstulo.  Commonly  called  el  Cuba 
de  Palafugel,  in-Catalonia,  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  or  Cabcude 
Tofa,  on  the  fame  coall,  and  in  Catalonia,  1  J  miles  from  the 
former  to  the  weft. 

LUNA  1  IC,  a  petfon  affeflcd  with  that  fpecies  of  madnefs 
termed  lunacy.  The  word  is  indeed  properly  applied  to  one 
that  hath  lucid  intervals  ;  fometimes  enjoying  his  fenfes,  and 
fometimts  not;  and  that  frequently  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the 
influence  of  the  moon. 

L.unatic,  in  law.  Under  the  general  term  of  non  compos 
mentis  (which  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays  is  the  moll  legal  name) 
are  comprized  not  only  lunatics,  but  pexfons  under  phren- 
fies,  or  who  lofe  their  intelltdls  by  difeafe  ;  thofe  that  grou r 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  not  being  bor~n  fo  ;  or  fuch,  in  fhort, 
as  are  judged  by  the  court  of  chancery  incapable  of  conduc¬ 
ing  their  own  affairs.  To  thefe  alfo,  as  well  as  idiots,  the 
king  is  guardian,  but  to  a  very  different  purpofe.  For  the 
law  always  imagines,  that  thefe  accidental  misfortunes  may  be 
removed  ;  and  therefore  only  conilitutes  the  crown  a  truftee 
for  the  unfortunate  perfons,  to  protedl  their  property,  and  to. 
account  to  them  for  all  profits  received,  if  they  recover,,  or 
after  their  deceafe  to  their  reprefentatives.  And  therefore  it  is 
declared  by  the  flatutc  17  Edw.  II.  c.  10.  that  the  king  /hall 
provide  for  the  cullody  and  Indentation  of  lunatics,,  and  pre- 
ferve  their  lands,  and  the  profits  of  them,  for  their  ufe  when 
they  come  to  their  right  mind  ;  and  the  king  fhall  take  no¬ 
thing  to  his  own  ufe :  and  if  the  parties  die  in  fuch  eflate,  the 
telidue  fhall  be  diftributed  for  their  fouls  by  the  advice  of  the 
ordinary,  and  of  courfe  (by  che  fubfequent  amendments  of  the 
law  of  adminillrations)  fhall  now  go  to  their  executors  or  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

On  the  firft  attack  of  lunacy,  or  other  occafional  infanity, 
when  there  may  be  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  reftitution  of  reafon,  it 
is  ufual  to  confine  the  unhappy  objeCs  in  private  cullody 
under  the  direCion  of  their  ncarefl  friends  and  relations  :  and 
the  legiflature,  to  prevent  all  abufe*  incident  to  fuch  private 
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cuftody,  huh  thought  proper  to  interpofe  its  authority,  by 
14  Geo.  I!  I.  c.  49,  for  regulating  private  mad-houfes.  But 
when  the  diiorder  is  grown  permanent,  and  the  circumftances 
ot  the  party  will  bear  inch  additional  expence,  it  is  thought 
proper  to  apply  to  the  royal  authority  to  warrant  a  lading 
confi  ement. 

The  method  of  proving  a  perfon  non  compos  is  very  fimilar 
to  that  of  proving  him  an  idiot.  The  lord  chancellor,  to 
whom,  by  fpecial  authority  from  the  king,  the  cuilody  of  idiots 
and  lunatics  is  intruded,  upon  petition  or  information,  grants 
a  commiifion  in  the  nature  of  the  writ  de  idiot  it  inquirendo,  to 
inquire  into  the  patty’s  date  of  mind  ;  and  if  he  be  found  non 
compos,  he  ufualiy  commits  the  care  of  his  perfon,  with  a  fuit- 
ab!e  allowance  for  his  maintenance,  to  fome  friend,  who  is 
then  called  hi  commi  tee.  However,  to  prevent  finifter  prac¬ 
tices,  t lie  next  heir  is  feldom  permitted  to  be  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  perfon  ;  becaufe  it  is  his  intered  that  the  party 
fliould  die.  Bur,  it  hath  been  faid,  there  lies  not  the  fame 
objt&ion  againtt  his  next  of  kin,  provided  he  be  not  his  heir  ; 
for  it  is  his  intered  to  preferve  the  lunatic’s  life,  in  order  to 
increafe  the  perfonal  eltate  by  favirvgs,  which  he  or  his  family 
may  hereafter  be  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  heir  is  generally 
made  the  manager  or  committee  of  the  eftate,  it  being  clearly 
his  intered  by  good  management  to  keep  it  in  condition  :  ac¬ 
countable,  however,  to  the  court  of  chancery,  and  to  the  non 
compos  irnfelf,  if  he  recovers  ;  or  otherwife,  to  his  adminilVra- 
tors.  See  Idiocy. 

LUNATION,  the  period  or  fnace  of  time  between  one 
new  moon  and  another;  alfo  called  fynodical  month.  See  Cycle 
and  F.pact. 

LUNDEN,  or  Lund,  a  confiderable  town  of  Sweden,  in 
Gothland  ;  and  capital  of  the  territory  of  Schonen,  with  an 
archbilhop’s  fee  and  an  univerfity.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
Swedes  by  the  Danes  in  1658.  E.  Ion.  13.  25.  N.  lat.  55. 
4°. 

LUNDY  island,  fituated  30  miles  in  the  fea,  off  the  N.W. 
coal!  ol  Devonfhire,  is  5  miles  long  and  2  broad,  but  fo  en- 
compafftd  with  inacceflible  rocks,  that  it  has  but  one  entrance 
to  it,  fo  narrow  that  two  men  can  fcarce  go  abre;  ft.  It  is 
reckoned  in  the  hundred  of  Branton.  It  had  once  both  a  fort 
and  a  chapel.  The  fouth  part  of  it  is  indifferent  good  foil  ; 
but  the  north  part  of  it  is  barren,  and  has  a  high  pyramidical 
•rock  called  the  Conftabie.  Here  are  horfes,  kine,  hogs,  and 
goats,  with  great  ffore  of  fhetp  and  rabbi's  ;  but  the  chief 
commodity  is  fowl,  with  which  it  abounds  much,  their  egtrs 
being  very  thick  on  the  ground  at  their  f.afon  of  breeding. 
No  venomous  creature  will  live  in  this  iflaod.  In  the  reign  of 
King  Henrv  VIII.  one  William  Morifco,  who  had  confpned 
to  murder  him  at  Woodltock,  fled  to  this  ifland,  which  he  for¬ 
tified,  turned  pirate,  and  did  much  damage  to  this  coaft  ;  but 
was  taken  by  furprife  at  length,  wich  16  of  his  accomplices, 
and  put  to  death. 

LUNE,  Lunula,  in  Geometry,  a  p'ane  in  form  of  a  cre- 
feent  or  'ralf-moon,  terminated  by  rhe  circumference  of  two 
circles  that  interfeit  each  other  wit!  in. 

LUNENBURG,  or  I  unebU'.g  Z,V  a  principality-  of 
Germany,  bounded  to  the  foudr  by  tna  o  C  lerrberg,  the  di 
ocefe  of  Hildefhc-im,  and  the  duchy  of  Brunfwicj  rofbe  north, 
by  the  dfichy  of  Lautnburg  and  t!  E'be,  by  the  lad  of  which 
it  is  feparated  from  the  territory  of  the  >m  erial  city  of  Ham¬ 
burg  ;  to  the  call,  by  tire  duchy  of  Brunfwic,  the  A’te  Mark, 
and  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  ;  and  to  the  welt,  by  the  du¬ 
chies  of  Bremen  and  Vcrd;n,  the  county  of  Hoya,  and  the 
principality  of  Calenb.rg.  The  f  1,  except  along  the  Elbe, 
Aller,  and  Jetz,  is  either  farid,  heath,  or  noors.  In  the  more 
fruitful  parts  of  n  are  produced  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peare, 
buck-wheat,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  pnlle,  oak,  beech,  firs,  pines, 
birch,  and  alder,  together  with  black  cattle  and  horfes.  The 


heaths  abound  with  bees  and  honey,  and  a  fmall  kind  of  fheep 
whofe  wool  is  long  and  coaffe.  Lunenburg  is  well  furriilhed 
with  fait  fprings  and  limeitone,  and  the  forelt  of  Gorde  with 
venifbn.  The  rivers  Elbe,  Ilmenau,  and  Aller,  are  navigable; 
and  confequently  very  advantageous  to  the  country,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  Ufa  which  they  yield.  The  general  diets  of  this 
principality  are  convened  by  the  fovereign  twice  a  year,  and 
held  at  Zell.  They  confift  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  and 
the  towns  of  Lunenburg,  Uelzen,  and  Zell,  who  have  the  no¬ 
mination  of  the  members  of  the  high  colleges,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers,  jointly  with  the  fovereign.  There  are  near  200  Lutheraa 
churches  in  the  country,  under  two  general  and  15  fubordi- 
nate  fuperintendants,  feveral  grammar  fchools,  two  Calvinift 
churches  at  Ze!T,  and  an  academy  of  exerctfes  at  Lunenburg. 
The  manufadlures  are  chiefly  linen  cloth,  cottons,  ribbons, 
ftockings,  hats,  ftarch,. bleached  wax,  refined  iugar,  gold  and 
filver  wives,  all  kinds  of  wooden  watts,  barges,  boots,  and 
(hips.  The  exports  of  thefe  to  Hamburg,  Lubec,  and  Altena, 
are  confiderable.  The  neighbourhood  of  thefe  cities,  with  the 
facility  of  conveying  goods  and  merchandize  to  them  and 
other  places,  either  by  land  or  water,  is  very  advantageous  to 
this  country,  and  contributes  greatly  to  its  fubfiltence.  On 
account  of  this  principality,  the  ki  ig  of  Great  Britain  has  a 
feat  and  voice  both  in  the  college  of  t he  princes  of  the  em*- 
pire  and  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  Its  quota  in  the 
Matricula  is  20  hot  fts  and  1  o  foot,  or  720  florins  in  lieu  of 
them.  The  revenues  of  the  principality  arife  chiefly  from  the 
demefnes,  tolls  on  the  Elbe,  contributions,  duties  on  cattle, 
beer,  wine,  brandy,  and  other  commodities,  which  all  together 
mult  be  very  confiderable,  fome  baihwics  alone  yielding  up¬ 
wards  of  20,000  nx-dollars. 

Lunenburg,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  fame 
name,  is  a  pretty  large  town  of  Germany,  on  the  river  Elmen, 
or  the  Ilmenau,  which  is  navigable  from  the  town  to  the  Elbe, 
at  the  distance  of  13  miles.  It  is  27  miles  from  Hamburgh, 
45  from  Zell,  6-  from  Brunfwic,  76  from  Bremen,  68  from 
Hanover;  and  ftands  it)  E  Ion.  ic.  40.  N.  lat.  53.  28.  Its 
inhabitants  are  reckoned  at  between  8000  and  9000.  For¬ 
merly  this  town  was  one  of  the  Hanfe,  and  an  imperial  city. 
Some  derive  its  name  from  Lina,  the  ancient  name  of  the  11- 
menau  ;  others  from  Luna,  the  moon,  an  image  of  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  worfhipped  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  times 
of  Paganifm.  Here  were  anciently  feveral  convents,  viz.  one 
of  Minions,  another  of  l’rcmonftratenfians,  another  of  Benedic¬ 
tines,  and  a  fourth  of  Minorites  Out  of  he  revenues  of  the 
Btnedidine  monaftery  was  founded  an  academy  for  the  mar¬ 
tial  exercifes,  where  young  gentlemen  cd  t lie  principality  of 
Lunenburg  are  maintain!  d  gratis,  and  taught  French,  fencing, 
riding,  and  dancing  ;  but  foreigners  are  cd  cated  at  a  certain 
fixed  price.  A  Latin  fchool  was  alfo  founded,  confiding  of 
four  claffes,  and  well  endowed  nt  or  thefe’ revenues.  1  he  fu- 
perintendency  ■  nd  management  of  thefe,  and  the  eflates  ap¬ 
propriated  to  their  maintenance,  belongs  to  th  landfchaft  di- 
reClor,  and  the  aufreitcr,  who  are  both  cholen  from  among 
the  Lunehurg  nobility.  The  fir IV  came  in  place  of  the  Popifh 
abbot,  and  as  fuch  :s  bead  of  the  Hates  of  the  principality,  and 
prefident  of  the  provincial  college.  He  has  the  tide  of  excel¬ 
lency',  and  in  public  mllruments  llvles  himfclf,  by  the  grace  of 
God  tandfcbi  ft  direr.or  and  lord  of  the  manfwn  of  St.  Michael 
in  Lnncburg.  The  chief  public  edifices  aic  tlnee  panih- 
churehes,  the  ducal  palace,  three  hofpitals,  the  town  houfe, 
the  fait  magazine,  the  anatomical  theatre,  the  academy  ;  the 
conventual  chinch  of  St.  Michael,  in  which  he  interred  the 
ancimt  dukes;  and  in  which  is  the  famous  table  eight  feet 
Ion  ,  and  four  wide,  plated  ovet  with  chafed  gold,  with  a 
vim  embeffflied  wi’h  precious  tlones,  of  an  itpitir  tv  value, 
which  was  taken  from  the  Saracens  by  the  emp  tor  Otho,  and 
prefeuted  to  this  church  j  but  in  1698,  a  gang  of  thieve® 
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ftripped  it  of  200  rubies  and  emeralds,  together  with  a  large 
diamond,  and  moft  of  the  gold,  fo  that  at  prefent  but  a  frr.ali 
part  of  it  remains.  Here  are  feme  very  rich  falt-fprings.  For¬ 
merly,  v  hen  -there -was  a  greater  demand  for  the  fait,  upwards 
of  1 20, coo  tens  have  been  annually  boiled  here,  and  fold  off : 
but  fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century,  the  fait 
trade  hath  declined  greatly.  A  fifth  of  the  fait  made  here 
belongs  to  the  king,  but  is  farmed  out.  It  is  fin’d  to  excel  ail 
the  other  fait  made  in  Germany.  This  town  is  well  fortified; 
and  has  a  garrifon,  which  is  lodged  in  barracks.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  a  good  lime-ftone  quarry  ;  and  along  the  llmenau 
are  warehoufes,  in  which  are  lodged  goods  brought  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  llmenau  to  Ham¬ 
burg,  or  by  the  Afche  to  Lubec,  from  whence  other  goods  are 
brought  back  the  fame  way.  The  town  itfelf  drives  a  confi- 
derable  traffic  in  wax,  honey,  wool,  fiax,  linen,  fait,  lime,  and 
beer. 

LUNENSE  marmor,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ancients, 
the  name  of  that  fpecies  of  white  marble  now  known  among 
us  by  the  name  of  the  Carraru  marble,  and  difiinguiihed  from 
the  flat u ary  kind  by  its  greater  hardnefs  and  lefs  fplendour.  It 
was  ever  greatly  eftetmed  in  building  and  crnamtntal  works, 
and  is  fo  dill.  It  is  of  a  very  clofe  and  fine  texture,  of  a  very 
pure  white,  and  much  more  tranfparent  than  any  other  of  the 
white  marbles.  It  has  always  been  found  in  great  quantities  in 
Italy,  and  is  fo  to  this  day.  See  Luna. 

.  LUNETTE,  in  fortification,  an  enveloped  counter-guard, 
or  elevation  of  earth,  made  beyond  the  fecond  ditch,  oppofitc 
to  the  places  of  arms  ;  differing  from  the  ravelins  only  in  their 
fituation.  Lunettes  are  ufually  made  in  ditches  full  of  water, 
and  ferve  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  fauffebrays,  to  difpute  the 
paffage  of  the  ditch.  See  Fortification. 

Lunette,  in  the  manege,  is  a  half  horfe-fhoe,  or  fuch  a 
fhoe  as  wants  the  fpunge,  1.  e.  that  part  of  the  branch  which 
runs  towards  the  quarters  of  the  foot. 

Lunette  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  fmall  pieces  of  felt,  made 
round  and  hollow,  to  clap  upon  the  eyes  of  a  vicious  horfe  that 
is  apt  to  bite,  and  ftrike  with  his  fore  feet,  or  that  will  not 
fuffer  his  rider  to  mount  him. 

LUNGS,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  the  human  body,  ferving 
for  refpiration.  See  Anatomy.  In, the  Journal  de  Medicine 
for  June  1789  is  a  defeription  of  an  Injlrumcnt  for  inflating  the 
Lungs,  invented  by  Ivf.  Gorcy  phyfician  to  the  military  hof- 
pital  at  Neufbrifack,  which  appears  to  be  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  purpofe,  w-hilft  it  may  be  ufed  with  the  greateft 
eafe  and  facility.  This  inftrument,  which  the  inventor  ftyles 
apodopic,  that  is,  u  reftorer  of  refpiration,”  confifls  of  a  dou¬ 
ble  pair  of  bellows,  BCLM,  fig.  t.  plate  9.  the  two  different 
parts  of  which  have  no  communication  with  each  other.  In 
the  lower  fide  B  M,  is  an  aperture  A  for  a  valve  conftrufted 
on  the  principles  of  thofe  of  Mr.  Nairne’s  air-pump.  It  con- 
fifts  of  a  rim  of  copper,  clofed  at  one  end  by  a  plate  of  the 
fame  metal,  in  which  plate  are  feven  fmall  holes  placed  at 
equal  dillances.  This  plate  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  fiik 
coated  with  elallic  gum,  in  which  are  fix  tranfverfe  incifions 
of  two  or  three  lines  in  length.  Each  incifion  is  fo  made  as 
to  be  fituated  between  two  of  the  holes,  and  at  an  equal  dif- 
tance  from  each.  See  I),  fig.  2.  The  fiik  muil  be  made  very 
fecure,  by  a  thread  palling  feveral  times  round  the  rim.  It  is 
obvious,  that  a  ftream  of  air  applied  to  that  fide  of  the  plate 
which  is  oppofite  the  fiik,  will  pafs  through  the  holes,  and, 
lifting  up  the  fiik,  efcape  through  the  incifions.  Oa  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  ffream  of  air  applied  to  the  other  fide  will  prefs  the 
fiik  upon  the  plate,  and  thus  clofe  the  holes,  fo  that  it  will  be 
impoffible  for  it  to  pafs  through  them.  This  valve  opens  in¬ 
ternally,  fo  as  to  admit  the  air  from  without.  At  B  is  ano¬ 
ther  valve,  on  the  fame  conftruflion,  but  opening  in  a  contrary 
diredlion,  thus  permitting  the  air  to  efcape  out  of  the  lower 
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part  into  the  tube  E  F,  but  preventing  its  entrance.  At  C  is 
another  valve,  opening  internally  to  admit  the  air  from  the 
tube  E  F  ;  and  at  D  there  is  a  fourth,  opening  externally,  to 
diicbarge  the  air  from  the  upper  part. 

The  flexible  tube  E  F,  ferewed  on  at  the  end  C  B,  being 
introduced  into  one  of  the  noftrils,  whilll  the  mouth  and  the 
other  nollril  are  clofed  by  an  affifiant,  if  vve  feparate  the  two 
handles  L  M,  which  were  clofe  together  at  the  introdudlion 
of  the  tube,  it  is  evident,  that  the  air  in  the  lungs  will  rufh 
into  the  upper  part  through  the  valve  C,  whilft  the  external  air 
will  fill  the  lower  part  through  the  valve  A  :  the  two  handles 
being  again  brought  into  contadi,  the  atmofpheric  air  will  be 
forced  into  the  lungs  through  the  valve  B,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  air  in  the  upper  part  will  be  difeharged  at  the  valve 
D.  Thus  by  the  alternate  play  of  the  double  bellows,  the 
lungs  will  be  alternately  filled  and  emptied  as  in  refpiration. 
In  ufing  the  inftrtiment,  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  be  too 
violent;  as  the  more  perfectly  the  natural  motion  of  refpi¬ 
ration  is  imitated  the  better. 

To  prevent  any  iubftances  from  without  injuring  the  valves 
A,  D,  fig.  1,  the  rim  is  made  with  a  ferew,  B,  fig.  3.  in  order 
to  receive  a  cap  A  A,  fig.  3.  full  of  fmall  holes.  This  ferew 
has  alfo  another  ufe.  If  dephlogifticated  air  be  preferred,  a 
bladder  filled  with  it,  fig.  4.  may,  by- means  of  the  ferew  A, 
be  faftened  to  the  valve  A,  fig.  1  ;  and,  to  prevent  watte,  as 
this  air  may  ferve  feveral  times,  a  flexible  tube  may  be  ferewed 
on  the  valve  D,  fig.  1.  communicating  with  the  bladder  by 
means  of  the  opening  d,  fig.  4 :  thus  it  may  be  employed  as 
often  as  the  operator  thinks  proper. 

There  is  a  handle  K  to  the  partition  in  the  middle,  in  order 
that,  if  it  be  at  any  time  neceffary  to  ufe  either  of  the  divi- 
fions  alone,  the  other  may  be  confined  from  adding.  c,  b,  fig.  5. 
represent  the  two  valves  to  be  applied  at  the  end  of  the  inftru- 
ment  C  B,  fig.  1. ;  and  fig.  6.  is  a  fedlion  of  the  end  C  B,  fhevr* 
ing  the  valves  in  their  proper  places. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  capacity  of  the  inftrument 
firould  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  air  received  into  ths 
lungs  in  infpiration,  which  Dr.  Goodvvyn  has  afeertained  to 
be  twelve  cubical  inches  or  fomewhat  more.  Each  divifion  of 
the  inftrument,  therefore,  ihould  be  capable  of  containing 
that  quantity. 

Lung  Wort,  in  botany.  See  Pulmonaria. 

LUNISOLAR  year,  in  chronology,  the  fpace  of  532 
common  years;  found  by  multiplying  the  cycle  of  the  fun  by 
that  of  the  moon. 

LUNULA.  See  Luxe. 

LUPERCALIA,  feafts  inftituted  in  ancient  Rome,  in 
honour  of  the  god  Pan. — The  word  comes  from  Lupercal, 
the  name  of  a  place  under  the  Palatine  mountain,  where  the 
facri  rices  were  performed.  The  Lupercalia  were  celebrated 
on  the  15th  of  the  calends  of  March,  that  is,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  or,  as  Ovid  obferves,  on  the  third  day  after 
the  ides.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  eftabliffied  by 
Evander.  On  the  morning  of  this  feaft,  the  Luperci,  or 
priefts  off  Pan,  ran  naked  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  ftriking 
the  married  women  they  met  on  the  hands  and  belly  with 
a  thong  or  ftrap  of  goat’s  leather,  which  was  held  an  omen 
promifing  them  fecundity  and  happy  deliveries.  See  Luperci. 
This  feaft  was  abolifhed  in  the  time  of  Auguftus;  but  after¬ 
wards  reftored,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Anaftafius. — Baron  us  fays  it  was  aboliffied  by  the  pope  in  496, 

LUPERCI,  a  name  given  to  the  priefts  of  the  god  Pan. 
See  Lupercalia.  The  luperci  were  the  moft  ancient  order 
of  priefts  in  Rome  ;  they  were  divided  into  two  colleges  or 
companies,  ths  one  called  Fabii  and  the  other  Quintilii.  T* 
thef'e  Caefar  added  a  third,  which  he  called  fluid. 

LUPINLIS,  Lupine,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  decan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the -diadelphia  clals  of  plants ;  and  ia 
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thi  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  PafnVwnacea. 
The  calyx  is  bilabiated :  there  are  five  oblong  and  five  roundith 
antherae ;  the  legumen  is  coria  eons.  There  are  feven  fpecies, 
fix  of  them  hardy  herbaceous  fiowery  annuals,  and  one  peren¬ 
nial,  rifing  with  upr’ght  (talks  from  one  to  three  or  four  feet 
high,  ornamented  with  digitate  or  fingered  leaves,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  long  whorled  I'nikes  of  papilionaceous  flowers, 
white,  blue,  yellow,  and  rofe-coloured.  They  are  all  eafily 
raifed  from  feed  ;  and  fucceed  in  any  open  borders,  where  they 
make  a  fine  variety. 

The  feeds  of  the  white  lupine,  which  have  a  leguminous 
tafte  accompanied  with  a  difagreeable  bitter  one,  are  laid  to  be 
anthelmintic,  both  internally  taken  and  applied  externally. 
Cafpar  H  oft  man  cautions  againft  their  external  ufe,  and  tells 
us  (from  one  of  the  Arabian  writers)  that  they  have  fome- 
times  occafioned  death.  Simon  Pauli  alfo  fays,  that  he  faw  a 
boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  after  taking  a  dram  of  thefe 
feeds  in  powder,  feized  with  exqnifite  pains  in  the  abdomen,  a 
difficulty  of  refpiration,  and  almoft  total  lofs  of  voice  ;  and 
that  he  was  relieved  from  thefe  complaints  by  a  i  lyfter  of  milk 
and  fugar,  which  btought  away  a  vaft  quantity  of  worms. 
But  Mr.  Geoffroy  obferves,  very  juftly,  that  either  thefe  fyrrip- 
toms  were  owing  to  the  worms,  and  not  to  the  medicine;  or 
that  thefe  feeds,  if  they  have  any  noxious  quality,  lofe  it  with 
their  bitternefs  in  boiling;  fince  they  were  commonly  ufed 
among  the  Greeks  as  food,  and  recommended  by  Galen  as 
very  wholesome. 

LUPULUS,  in  botany.  See  Humulus. 

LUPUS,  in  zoology.  See  Canjs. 

1L\j?v^-Marinus.  See  Anarrhichas. 

Lupus,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy. 

LURCHER,  a  kind  of  hunting-dog  much  like  a  mongrel 
gre-hound,  with  pricked  ears,  a  fhagged  coat,  and  generally 
of  a  yellowifti  white  colour  :  t  .ey  are  very  fwift  runners,  fo 
that  if  they  get  between  the  burrows  and  the  coneys  they  feldom 
mifs  ;  and  this  is  their  common  practice  in  hunting:  yet  they 
ufe  other  fubtilties,  as  the  tumbler  does,  fome  of  them  bring¬ 
ing  in  their  game,  and  thofe  are  the  beft.  It  is  alfo  obfervable, 
that  a  lurcher  will  run  down  a  hare  at  ftretch 

LURE,  in  falconry,  a  device  of  leather,  in  the  fhape  of 
two  wings,  ftuck  with  feathers,  and  baited  with  a  piece  of 
fiefii,  to  call  back  a  hawk  when  at  confiderable  diftance. 

LURG^N,  a  poft  and  fair  town  in  the  county  of  Armagh 
and  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland,  miles  from  Dublin.  It 
is  a  flourilhing  town,  agreeably  iituated  in  the  midlt  of  a  much 
improved  country;  and  the  inhabitants  are  extenfivelv  engaged 
in  the  linen  manufacture.  It  ftands  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
about  two  miles  from  Lough  Neagh,  of  which  it  commands  a 
mod  beautiful  and  extenfive  profpedd.  The  fairs  are  three  in 
the  year.  N.  lat.  ^4.  3.  •  W.  Ion.  fi.  31. 

Luug.in-grfen,  a  poft  and  fair  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Louth  and  province  of  Leinfter,  3^  miles  from 
Dublin  ;  a  mile  beyond  which  is  a  handlome  feat  of  the  earl 
of  Chsrlemont.  It  has  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

LURID.®,  the  name  of  the  2Sth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Frag¬ 
ments  of  a  natural  method.  See  Botany. 

LUSAT1A,  a  marquifate  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony; 
bounded  to  the  eaft  by  Silefia,  to  the  weft  by  Mifnia,  to  the 
fouth  by  Bohemia,  and  to  the  north  by  the  marquifate  of 
Brandenburgh.  Till  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
the  Upper  Lufatia  was  called  the  Mark.  i.  e.  the  marquifate  or 
the  land  f  Budifzin  and  Gorlitz ;  and  the  Lower  only  Lufatia) 
which,  it  is  faid,  in  the .  Sclavonic,  ftgnifies  “  a  woody  or 
marftiy  country.”  The  air  of  the  Upper  I  ufatia,  which  is 
billy'  or  mountainous,  is  better  than  that  of  the  Lower,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  moorifh  and  boggy.  Both  abound  in  wood, 
elpecially  the  Lower,  and  turf  for  fuel.  The  heathy  and 
Vol.  V. 


mountainous  tradds  are  generally  barren  ;  but  the  lower  cham¬ 
paign  and  marfh  lands  are  tolerably  fertile,  producing  pafture, 
-  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buck -wheat,  peafe,  lentils,  beans, 
and  millet;  together  with  ftax,  hops,  tobacco,  fome  white 
and  red  wine,  and  what  is  called  manna  Of  feveral  of  thefe 
articles,  however,  confiderable  quantities  are  imported.  In 
this  country  are  found  alfo  quarries  of  (tone,  medicinal  prings, 
baftard  diamonds,  agates,  and  jafpers,  earths  and  clays  for 
tobacco-pipes  and  all  forts  of  earthen  ware,  alum,  good  iron, 
(tone,  vitriolic  and  copper  water;  nor  is  it  deftitute  of  cat¬ 
tle,  fifh,  and  venifon.  The  rivers  Spree,  the  Schwarze,  or 
Black  Elder,  and  the  Pulznitz,  have  their  fources  in  the  u- 
fatias,  which  are  alfo  watered  by  the  Neitle  and  Queis.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  the  Saxons,  who  were 
fucceeded  by  the  Vandals,  and  thefe  by  the  Sober-Wends  a 
Sclavonian  people.  The  prefent  inhabitants,  the  defcendants 
of  the  Wends,  have  an  odd  drefs  ;  and  the  language  is  fo  in¬ 
articulate  and  guttural,  that  it  hath  been  find,  it  might  be  pro¬ 
nounce  !  without  lips,  teeth,  or  tongue:  but  the  towns  are 
almolt  wholly  peopled  by  Germans. 

In  the  Upper  Lufatia  are  fix  towns  which  appear  at  the 
land  diets,  16  fmaller  country  towns,  and  four  market  towns. 
J11  the  Lower  are  four  diet-towns,  13  country  towns,  and  two 
market  ones.  Both  marquifates  were  formerly  fubjedd  e:ther 
to  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  the  archduk  s  of  Auftria,  or  electors 
of  Brandenburgh  ;  but,  in  163'',  both  were  abfolute'y  ceded 
to  the  eleddor  of  -axony,  in  lieu  of  the  '  2  tons  of  gold  which 
he  expended  in  atfilling  the  emperor  Ferdinand  11.  againlt  the 
Bohemians. 

Chriftianity  was  firft  planted  in  Lufatia  in  the  feven^h  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  it  was  feveral  centuries  after  that  before  Popery  was 
fully  ellablifhed.  In  the  iith  century  many  cloifters  were 
eredded  in  the  country;  but  at  the  P.eformation  fuch  numbers 
embraced  Lutheranifm,  that  it  became  the  predominant  reli¬ 
gion,  and  (till  continues  ;  though  there  are  (till  feveral  Roman 
Catholic  foundations,  churches,  market  towns,  and  villages.  The 
enthufiaftic  fedd  of  Hcrnhulers  poffeffes  a  great  influence  and 
efteem  here.  There  a:e  confiderable  manufaddures  of  woollen 
and  linen  fluffs  in  the  Lufatias,  cfptcially  the  Upper.  At  Bu- 
diffen,  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  prodigious  quantities  of 
(dockings,  fpatterdafhes,  caps,  and  gloves  are  made.  The  linen 
manufaddures  alfo  flourifli  here,  chiefly  in  the  Upper  Lufatia, 
where  all  forts  of  linen  are  made,  punted  and  dyed.  Exclufive 
of  thefe,  there  are  confiderable  manufaddures  of  hats,  leather, 
paper.,  gunpowder,  iron,  glafs,  bleached  wax,  &c.  Though, 
the  demand  and  exportation  of  thefe  commodities,  particularly 
linens  and  woollens,  is  not  fo  great  as  formerly,  yet  it  is  (till 
confiderable,  and  more  than  overbalances  their  importations  in 
wool,  yarn,  filk,"  wines,  fpices,  corn,  frrfh  and  baked  fruits, 
garden  (tuff,  and  hops.  Diiputes  of  many  years  (landing  have 
fubfilted  between  the  country -artificers  and  linen-manufaddurers 
on  the  one  fide,  and  the  diet-towns  on  the  other  ;  the  latter 
unjutlly  ieeking  to  exclude  the  former  from  any  (hare  in  the 
linen  trade.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  faid  to  have  quick, 
natural  parts,  but  to  be  fordidly  penurious.  We  are  told  they 
obferve  the  Saxon  law's  much  better  than  they  did  the  Bohe¬ 
mian.  Learning  hath  been  much  elleenred  and  encouraged  in 
both  marquifates  fince  the  reformation.  The  fchools  in  the 
fix  diet-towms  of  Upper  Lufatia,  particularly  at  Gorlitz,  Bti- 
diffen,  and  Zittau,  greatly  diftinguifh  themfelves,  having  hand- 
fome  (Upends.  In  Lower  Lufatia  alfo  are  fome  good  fchools, 
with  (Upends  for  the  maintenance  of  ftudents.  Printing  is 
faid  to  be  much  followed,  and  brought  to  great  perfeddion  in 
this  country. 

In  Upper  Lufatia,  the  dates  confill,  iff,  of  thofe  called 
Jlutedords  ;  2dly,  of  the  prelates  ;  3<dly,  of  the  gentry  and  com¬ 
monalty',  under  which  are  comprehended  the  counts,  barons* 
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nobles,  and  burgefles,  poffeflbrs  of  fees  and  fief-eftates ;  and, 
4thly,  of  the  representatives  of  the  fix  principal  towns.  With¬ 
out  the  confent  of  thefe  ftates  no  taxes  can  be  impofed,  nor 
any  thing  of  importance,  that  regards  the  public,  tranfadled. 
The  diets  are  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  The  ordinary  meet 
once  in  three  years,  and  the  extraordinary  when  fummoned  by 
the  fovereign  upon  particular  emergencies.  As  to  ecclefiaftical 
matters,  the  dean  of  Budifien  and  his  confillory  exercife  all 
manner  of  epifcopal  jurifdi&ion  ;  and,  among  the  Proteftants, 
the  jurifdi&ion  beings  either  to  the  fuperior,  the  upper-office, 
or  the  patrons.  The  revenues  ariling  to  the  fuperior  or  fove- 
Teign,  from  Upper  Lufatia,  confill  partly  of  the  fubfidies 
granted  by  the  dates,  among  which,  at  prefent,  are  reckoned 
capitation  and  efiate-money  ;  and  partly  of  the  beer-tax,  ex- 
cile,  tolls,  &c. — Upper  Lufatia  is  divided  into  two  great  circles, 
viz.  thofe  of  Budifien  and  Gorlitz,  which  are  again  divided 
into  leffer  circles. 

The  land-dates  of  Lower  Lufatia  confill,  like  thofe  of  the 
Upper,  of  prelates,  lords,  and  knights,  and  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  date  towns,  which  are  Luckau,  Gubben-Lubbin,  and 
Kalau.  Two  land  diets  are  yeaily  held  at  Lubben,  called 
* voluntary  diets  ;  but  when  the  fuperior  caufes  the  dates  to  be 
fummoned  together  at  his  difcretion,  and  propofitions  to  be 
laid  before  them,  by  commiffaries  deputed  for  that  purpofe, 
fuch  convention  is  called  a  great  land-diet.  The  marquifate  is 
divided  :nro  five  circles,  each  of  which  holds  a  circle-affembly 
in  its  circle  town.  The  chief  officers  appointed  either  by  the 
fuperior  or  the  dates,  are,  the  prefident  of  the  upper-office,  the 
land-captain,  and  the  land-judge.  The  principal  tribunals 
are,  the  land-court,  and  the  upper-office,  to  which  lie  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  inferior  judicatories.  There  are  alfo  officers 
for  the  feveral  circles.  Spiritual  matters  belong  here  to  a 
confillory,  eie&ed  in  16 68.  The  ordinary  taxes  are  paid 
into  the  ched  of  the  circle;  and  from  thence  configned  to 
the  general  ched,  of  which  the  upper  tax  receiver  is  fuper- 
intendant.  By  him  an  annual  account  of  the  receipts  is  made 
out,  which  is  examined  and  palled  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Hates. 

LUSITANIA  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  divifions  of  Spain, 
extending  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus,  quite  to  the  fea  of  Can¬ 
tabria,  at  lead  to  the  Promontorium  Celticum.  But  Augudus, 
by  a  new  regulation,  made  the  Anas  its  boundary  to  the  fouth, 
the  Durins  to  the  north  ;  and  thus  condituting  only  a  part  of 
the.  mod: rn  1'ortugal.  Lufitani  the  people,  (Diodorus,  Ste- 
phanus) 

LUSTR  '  L,  an  epithet  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  water 
ufed  in  their  ceremonies  to  fprinkle  and  purify  the  people. 
From  them  the  Romanids  have  borrowed  the  holy  water  uled 
in  their  churches. 

Lu  si  tv  At  Day,  ( Dies  Lufiricus),  that  whereon  the  luftra- 
tions  were  performed  for  a  child,  and  its  name  given  ;  which 
was  uludlly  the  ninth  day  from  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  the 
eighth  from  that  of  a  girl.  Though  others  performed  the  ce¬ 
remony  on  the  Lit  day  of  that  week  wherein  the  child  was 
born,  and  o  hers  on  the  fifth  day  from  its  birth.  Over  this 
feall-day  the  goddefs  Nundina  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  ;  the 
midwives,  nuifcs,  and  domed  its,  handed  the  child  backwards 
and  forwards,  around  a  fire  burning  n  the  altars  of  the  gods, 
after  w>”di  they  fprinklea  it  with  water;  hence  this  feall 
had  the  name  of  amph'idromla.  The  old  women  mixed  fa- 
"liva  ana  dud  with  the  water.  The  whole  ended  with  a 
fimptuous  entertainment.  The  parents  received  gifts  from 
their  friends  on  this  occafion.  *lf"  the  child  was  a  male,  th.jir 
door  was  decked  with  an  olive  garland  ;  if  a  female,  with 
wool,  denoting  the  work  about  which  women  were  to  be 
tjiiplo)  ed. 

LUSTRATION,  in  antiquity,  facrifices  or  ceremonies  by 


which  the  ancients  purified  their  cities,  fields,  armies,  or  peo^ 
pie,  defiled  by  any  crime  or  impurity.  Some  of  thefe  lultra- 
tions  were  public,  others  private.  There  were  three  fpecies  or 
manners  of  performing  luilration,  viz.  by  fire  and  fulphur,  by^ 
water,  and  by  air ;  which  lad  was  done  by  fanning  and  agi¬ 
tating  the  air  round  the  thing  to  be  purified.  Some  of  thefe 
lultrations  were  neceffary,  i.  e.  could  not  be  difpenfed  with  ; 
as  ludrations  of  houfes  111  time  of  a  plague,  or  upon  the  death 
of  any  perfon  :  others  again  were  done  out  of  choice,  and  at 
pleafure.  The  public  ludrations  at  Rome  were  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  ;  in  which  they  led  a  viftim  thrice  round  the 
place  to  be  purified,  and  in  the  mean  time  burnt  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  perfumes.  Their  country  ludrations,  which  they  called 
ambarvalia,  were  celebrated  before  they  began  to  reap  their 
corn  r  in  thofe  of  the  armies,  which  they  called  armilujlria >. 
fome  chofen  foldiers,  crowned  with  laurel,  led  the  vi&ims, 
which  were  a  cow,  a  fheep,  and  a  bull,  thrice  round  the  army 
ranged  in  battle-array  in  the  field  of  Mars,  to  which  deity  the 
victims  were  afterwards  facrihced,  after  pouring  out  many  im¬ 
precations  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Romans.  The  ludrations 
of  their  flocks  were  performed  in  this- manner:  the  fhepherd 
fprinkled  them  with  pure  water,  and  thrice  furrounded  hi&; 
Iheepfold  with  a  compofition  of  favin,  laurel,  and  brimltonc  fet 
on  fire  ;  and  afterwards  facrificed  to  the  goddefs  Pales  an; 
offering  of  milk  boiled,  wine,  a  cake,  and  millet.  As  for  pri¬ 
vate  houfes,  they  were  ludrated  with- water,  a  fumigation  of 
laurel,  juniper,  olive-tree,  favin,  and  fuch-like  ;  and  the  vidlinr 
commonly  was  a  pig.  Ludrations  made  for  particular  perfons 
were  commonly  called  expiations,  and  the  vidlims piacula.  There 
was  alfo  a  kind  of  luilration  ufed  for  infants,  by  which  they  were 
purified,  girls  the  third,  and  boys  the  ninth,  day  after  them 
birth  ;  which  ceremony  was  performed  with  pure  water  and 
fpittle.  In  their  luffratory  facrifices,  the  Athenians- facrificed' 
two  men,  one  for  the  men  of  their  city,  and  the  other  for  the 
women.  Divers  of  thefe  expiations  were  audere  fome  faded; 
others  abllained  from  all  fenfual  pleafures  ;  and  fome,  as  the 
prieds  of  Cybele,  caftrated  themlelves.  The  podures  of  the 
penitents  were  different  according  to  the  different  facrifices. 
The  prieds  changed  their  habits  according  to  the  ceremony 
to  be  performed  ;  white,  purple,  and  black,  were  the  molt 
ufual  colours.  They  caff  into  the  river,  or  at  lead  cut  of  the 
city,  the  animals  or  other  things  that  had  ferved  for  a  luftra- 
tion  or  facrilice  of  atonement ;  and  thought  themfelves  threat¬ 
ened  with  fome  gieat  misfortune  when  by  chance  they  trod: 
upon  them.  Part  of  thefe  ceremonies  were  abolifhed  by  the 
emperor  Condantine,  and  his  fucceffors  a  the  red  fublided  till 
the  Dothic  kings  were  maders  of  Rome  ;  under  whom  they, 
expired,  txcepting  what  the  popes  thought  proper  to  adopt: 
and  bring  into  the  church.  For  the  luilration,  or  rather  ex¬ 
piation,  of  the  ancient  Jews,  fee  Expiation. 

LUSTRE,  the  glofs  or  briglitnefs  appearing  on  any  thing,, 
particularly  on  manufactures  of  lilk,  wool,  or  duff.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufed  to  denote  the  compofition  or  manner  of  giving  that- 
glofs.  The  luilre  of  filks  is  gjven  them  by  walking  in  foap^ 
then  clear  water,  and.  dipping  them  in  alum  water  cold.  To 
give  duffs  a  beautiful  luilre  :  For  every  eight  pounds  of  ftufF 
allow  a  quarter  of, a  pound  of  linfted  3  boil  it  half  an  hour,  and 
then  drain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  let  it  Hand  till  it  is  turned., 
almoft  to  a  jelly  :  alterwaids  put  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  gum 
to  d.holve  24  houis  ;■  then  mix  the  liquor,  and  put  the  cloth 
into  this  mixture;,  take  it  out,  dry  it  in  the  (hade,  and  prefs  it. 
If  once  doing  is  not  fufficient,  repeat  the  operation,  Curriers 
give  a  luilre  to  black  leather  firll  with  juice  of  barberries,  then 
with  g1  m-arabic,  ale,  vinegar,  and  Flanders  glue,  boiled  toge¬ 
ther,  For  coloured  leather,  they  ufe  the  white  of  an  egg 
beaten  in  water.  Moroccoes  have  their  luilre  from  the  juice  of 
barberries;  and  kmoa  or  orange.  For  hats,  the  luilre  is  fie*> 
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quently  given  with  common  water  ;  fometimes  a  little  black 
dye  is  added  :  the  fame  luftre  ferves  for  furs,  except  that  for 
very  black  furs  they  fometimes  prepare  a  luftre  of  galls,  cop¬ 
peras,  Roman  alum,  ox’s  marrow,  and  other  ingredients. 

Lustre,  an  appellation  given  to  a  branched  candleflick, 
when  made  of  glafs.  See  Branch  and  Jesse. 

LUSTRINGS.  A  company  was  incorporated  for  mak¬ 
ing,  drefiing,  and  luftrating  alamodes  and  luftrings  in  England, 
who  were  to  have  the  folebenefit  thereof,  by  ftac.  4  and  5  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary.  And  no  foreign  filks  known  by  the  name  of 
hjirings  or  alamodes  are  to  be  imported  but  at  the  port  of 
London,  &c  Stat.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  43.  See  Silk. 

LUSTRUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  general  mufter  and 
review  of  all  the  citizens  and  their  goods,  which  was  performed 
by  the  cenfors  every  fifth  year,  who  afterwards  made  a  folemn 
Iuftration.  See  the  article  Lustration.  This  cuftom  was 
firft  infrituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  about  180  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  In  courfe  of  time  the  luftra  were  not 
celebrated  fo  often  ;  for  we  find  the  fifth  luftrum  celebrated  at 
Rome  only  in  the  1:74th  year  of  that  city. 

LUTE,  or  luting,  among  chemifts,  a  mixed,  tenacious, 
duftile  fubftance,  which  grows  folid  by  drying,  and,  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  junfture  of'veflcls,  flops  them  up  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  air  fiem  uettino-  either  in  or  out.  See  Chemistry. 

Cute,  is  alfo  a  mufical  inftrument  with  firings  — The  lute 
coniifts  of  four  parts,  viz.  the  table,  the  body  or  belly,  which 
has  nine  or  ten  fides  ;  the  neck,  which  has  nine  or  ten  flops  or 
divifions,  marked  with  firings  ;  and  the  head  or  crofs,  where 
the  fcrews  for  raifing  and  lowering  the  firings  to  a  proper  pitch 
of  tone  are  fixed.  Iij  the  middle  of  the  table  there  is  a  rofe  or 
paffage  for  the  found;  there  is  alfo  a  bridge  that  the  firings 
are  faftened  to,  and  a  piece  of  ivory  between  the  head  and 
the  neck  to  which  the  other  extremities  of  the  firings  are  fitted. 
In  playing,  the  firings  arc  ftruck  with  the  right  hand,  and 
with  the  left  the  ilcps  are  prefted.  The  lutes  of  Bologna  are 
efteemed  the  beft  on  account  of  the  wood,  which  is  faid  to 
have  an  uncommon  difpofition  for  producing  a  f\ve°t  found. 

LUTETIA  PAitisi  rum,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the 
Parifii,  in  Gallia  Celtica,  fittiated  in  an  ifland  in  the  Sequana 
or  Seine.  It  received  its  name,  as  fome  fuppofe,  from  the 
quantity  of  clay,  Ivtum,  which  is  in  its  neighbourhood. — 
J.  Caefar  fortified  and  emhellifhed  it ;  from  w'hich  circumflance 
fome  authors  call  it  Julii  Civitas.  Julian  the  apoftate  refided 
there  for  fome  time.  It  is  now  Paris,  the  capital  of  France; 
fo  called  from  it1?  name  Par  is  in  the  lower  age. 

LUTHER  (Martin),  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  was  a  native  of  Fiilehen  in  Saxony,  and  born  in  1483. 
Though  his  parents  were  poor,  he  received  a  learned  education  ; 
during  the  progrefs  of  which,  he  gave  many  indications  of  un¬ 
common  vigour  and  acutenefs  of  genius.  As  his  mind  was 
naturally  fufceptible  of  ferious  impreftions,  and  tindlured  with 
fomewhat  of  that  religious  melancholy  which  deli  hts  in  the 
folitude  and  devotion  of  a  monaftic  life,  he  retired  into  a  con¬ 
vent  of  Auy.tiftinian  friars  ;  where  he  acquired  great  reputation, 
not  only  for  piety,  but  for  love  of  knowledge  and  unwearied 
application  to  ftudy.  The  caufe  of  his  retirement  is  laid  to 
have  been,  that  he  was  once  ftruck  by  lightning,  and  his  com¬ 
panion  killed  by  his  fide  b\  the  fame  fiafh.  He  had  been 
taught  the  fcholallic  philofophy  which  was  in  vogue  in  thofe 
days,  and  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  it  :  but  happening  to 
find  a  copy  of  the  bihle  which  lay  negle-  'ed  in  the  library  of 
his  monafiery,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  it  with  fuch 
eagernets  and  aftlduity,  as  quite  aftonifhed  the  monks;  and  in- 
creafed  his  reputation- for  'anility  fo  much,  that  he  was  chofen 
profelfor  firft  of  philofophy,  and  afterwards  of  theology,  at 
"Wittemberg  on  the  Elbe,  where  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony  had 
founded  an  univerfity. 


While  Luther  continued  to  enjoy  the  higheft  reputation  for 
fandlity  and  learning,  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  came  to  Wit- 
temberg  in  order  to  publifh  indulgences.  Luther  beheld  his 
fuccefs  with  great  concern  ;  and  having  firft  inveighed  againft 
indulgences  from  the  pulpit,  he  afterwards  publifhed  9;  thefes, 
containing  his  fentiments  on  that  fubjedl.  Thefe  he  propofed,. 
not  as  points  fully  eftablifhed,  but  asfubjedls  of  inquiry  and  de¬ 
putation.  He  appointed  a  day  on  which  the  learned  were  invited 
to  impugn  them  either  in  perfon  or  by  writing;  and  to  the  whole 
he  fubjoined  folemn  proteftations  of  his  high  refpe<5t  for  the 
apollolic  fee,  and  of  his  implicit  fubmiffion  to  its  authority. 
No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  prefixed ;  the  thefes  fpread 
over  Germany  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  and  were  read  with  the 
greateft  eagernefs. 

Though  Luther  met  with  no  oppofition  for  fome  little  time 
after  he  began  to  publifh  his  new  doilrines,  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  many  zealous  champions  arofe  to  defend  thofe  opinions 
with  which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  clergy  were  lo  ltri<5lly 
connefted.  Their  caufe,  however,  was  by  no  means  promoted 
by  thele  endeavours  ;  the  people  began  to  call  in  quellion  even 
the  authority  of  the  canon  law  and  of  the  pope  himfelf. — The 
court  of  Rome  at  firft  defpifed  thefe  new  dodtrines  and  difputes  ; 
but  at  laft  the  attention  of  the  pope  being  railed  by  the  great 
fuccefs  of  the  reformer,  and  the  complaints  of  his  adverlaries, 
Luther  was  fummoned,  in  the  month  of  July  i-,i8,  to  appear 
at  Rome,  within  60  days,  before  the  auditor  of  the  chamber. 
One  of  Luther’s  adverfaries,  named  Prierias,  who  had  written 
againft  him,  was  appointed  to  examine  his  dodlrines,  and  to  de¬ 
cide  concerning  them.  The  pope  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to 
the  eledtor  of  Saxony,  befeeching  him  not  to  protect  a  man. 
whofe  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  fo  fhocking  to  pious 
ears;  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  the  Augullinians  to  check 
by  his  authority  the  rafhnefs  of  an  arrogant  monk,  which 
brought  difgrace  upon  their  order,  and  gave  offence  and  difturb- 
ance  to  the  whole  church. 

From  thele  letters,  and  the  appointment  of  his  open  enemy 
Prierias  to  be  his  judge,  Luther  eafily  law  what  lenience  he 
might  expedl  at  Rome  ;  and  therefore  difcovered  the  utmoll  fo- 
licitude  to  have  his  caufe  tried  in  Germany,  and  before  a  lefs 
fufpedted  tribunal.  He  wrote  a  fubmilfive  letter  to  the  pope, 
in  which  he  promifed  an  unreferved  obedience  to  his  will,  for  as 
yet  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  divine  original  of  the  pope’s 
authority  ;  and  by  the  interceftion  of  the  other  profeflors,  Caje- 
tan  the  pope’s  legate  in  Germany  was  appointed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  caufe.  I.uther  appeared  before  him  without  he- 
fitation  :  but  Cajetan  thought  it  below  his  dignity  to  difpute 
the  point  with  a  perfon  fo  much  his  inferior  in  rank  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  required  him,  by  virtue  of  the  apollolic  powers  with  which 
he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the  errors  which  lie  had  uttered  with 
regard  to  indulgences  and  the  nature  of  faith,  and  to  abltain  for 
the  future  from  the  publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opinions  ; 
and  at  the  laft  forbad  him  to  appear  in  his  prefence,  unlels  he 
propofed  to  comply  with  what  had  been  required  of  him. 

This  haughty  and  violent  manner  of  proceeding,  together 
with  fome  other  circumftances,  gave  Luther’s  friends  fuch  tlrong 
reafons  to  fulpeft  that  even  the  imperial  fafe  conduct  would 
not  be  able  to  protetl  him  from  the  legate’s  power  and  refent- 
menr,  that  they  prevailed  on  him  lecretly  to  withdraw  from 
u  uglburg,  where  he  had  attended  the  legate,  and  to  return  to 
his  own  country.  But  be  ore  his  departure,  according  to  a 
form  of  which  there  had  been  fome  examples,  he  prepared  a 
folemn  appeal  from  the  pope,  ill-informed  at  that  time  concern¬ 
ing  his  caufe,  to  the  pope,  when  helliould  receive  more  full  inti¬ 
mation  with  relpetl  to  it. — Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther’s  abrupt 
retreat,  and  at  the  publication  of  his  appeal,  wrote  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  complaining  of  bojh  ;  and  requiring  him,  as  he  re¬ 
garded  the  peace  of  the  church,  or  the  authority  of  its  head, 
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either  to  fend  that  feditious  monk  a  prifnner  to  Home,  or  to 
ba-nilh  him  but  of  his  territories.  Frederic  had  hitherto,  from 
political  motives,  protected  Luther,  as  thinking  he  might  be  of 
ufe  in  checking  the  enormous  power  of  the  fee  of  Rome  ;  and 
though  all  Germany  reloundcd  with  his  fame,  the  elector  had 
never  yet  admitted  him  into  his  prefence.  But  upon  this  de¬ 
mand  made  by  the  cardinal,  it  became  neceiTary  to  throw  off 
fomewhat  of  his  former  referve.  He  had  been  at  great  ex¬ 
pence  and  bellowed  much  attention  on  founding  a  new  univer- 
flty,  an  objeCt  of  confiderable  importance  to  every  German 
prince;  and  forefeeing  how  fatal  a  blow  the  removal  of  Luther 
would'  be  to  its  reputation,  he  not  only  declined  complying  with 
either  of  the  pope’s  requells,  but  openly  difcovered  great  con¬ 
cern  for  Luther’s  lafety. 

The  lituation  of  our  reformer,  in  the  mean  time,  became 
daily  more  and  more  alarming.  He  knew  very  well  what  were 
the,  motives  which  induced  the  elector  to  afford  him  protection, 
and  that  he  could  by  no  means  depend  on  a  continuance  of  his 
Fricndlhip.  If  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  quit  Saxony,  he  had  no 
other  afylum,  and  mud  Hand  expofe-d  to  whatever  punilhment 
the  rage  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies  could  inflidt;  and  io  ready 
were  his  adversaries  to  Condemn  him,  that  he  had  been  declared 
a  heretic  at  Rome  before  the  expiration  of  the  60  days  allowed 
him  in  the  citation  for  making  his  appearance.  Not  withftand- 
ingal!  this,  however,  he  difcovered  no  fymptoms  of  timidity  or 
temiflnefs ;  but  continued  to  vindicate  his  own  conduft  and 
opinions,  and  to  inveigh  againll  fhofe  of  his  adverfaries  with 
more  vehemence  than  ever.  Being  convinced,  therefore,  that 
the  pope  would  (oort  proceed  to  the  moft  violent  meafures 
again!!  him,  heappealed  to  a  general  council,  which  he  affirmed 
“to  be  the  repreleritative  of  the  1  atholic  church,  anu  (uperior  in 
power  to  the  pope,  who  being  a  fallible  man,  might  err,  as  St. 
Peter,  the  molt  perfect  of  his  predecellors,  had  done. 

The  court  of  Rome  were  equally  afliduous  in  the  mean  time 
to  crufh  the  author  of  thele  new  doCtrines  which  gave  them  fo 
much  uneafinefs.  A  bull  was  iffued  by  the  pope,  of  a  date 
prior  to  Luther’s  appeal,  in  which  he  magnified  the  virtues  of 
indulgences,  and  fubjedted  to  the  heaviefl  eccleliallical  centimes 
all  who  prefumed  to  teach  a  contrary  doCtrine.  Such  a  clear 
-decifion  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  againfl  him  might  have  been 
very  fatal  to  Luther’s  caufe,  had  not  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  which  happened  on  January  17,  115 19  contri¬ 
buted  to  give  matters  a  different  turn.  Both  the  principles  and 
interelt  of  Maximi’ian  had  prompted  him  to  fupport  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  ite  of  Rome  :  but,  in  confequen  e  of  his  death,  the 
vicariate  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  governed  by  the 
Saxon  laws  devolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxony;  and,  under  the 
jhelter’  of  his  friendly  adminillration.  Luther  himfelf  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  and  his  opinions  took  fuch  root  in  different  places, 
that  they  could  never  afterwards  be  eradicated.  At  the  fame 
time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a  point  more  intereff- 
ing  to  the  pope  (Leo  X.)  than  a  theological  controverfy  which 
he  did  not  underltand,  and  of  which  he  could  not  forelee  the 
conlequences,  he  was  lo  extremely  folicftous  not  to  irritate  a 
prince  of  luch  confiderable  influence  in  the  electoral  college  as 
Frederic,  that  he  difcovered  a  great  unwil  ingnefs  to  pronounce 
the  fentence  of  excommunication  againfl  Luther,  which  his 
-adverfaries  continually  demanded  with  the  moft  clamorous  im¬ 
portunity. 

From  the  reafon  juft  now  given,  and  Leo’s  natural  averfion 
to  tevere  meafures,  a  fufpenfxon  of  proceeding  againfl  Luther 
took  place  for  1!  mouths,  though  perpetual  negotiations  were 
carried  on  during  this  interval  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to 
an  amicable  iflue.  The  manner  in  which  thefe  were  conducted 
having  given  our  reformer  many  opportunities  of  obferving  the 
corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  its  obltinacy  in  adhering  to 
eftablifhed  errors,  and  its  indifference  about  truth,  however 


clearly  propoled  or  ftrongly  proved,  he  began,  in  T520,  to  utter 
fome  doubts  with  regard  to  the  divine  original  ot  the  papal  autho¬ 
rity,  which  he  publicly  dilputed  with  Jbccius,  one  of  his  moft 
learned  and  formidable  antagonifts.  The  difpute  was  indeci- 
five,  both  parties  claiming  the  victory  ;  but  it  muft  have  been 
very  mortifying  to  the  p‘artifans  of  the  Romifli  church  to  hear 
fuch  an  effential  point  of  their  dodtrine  publicly  attacked. 

The  Papal  authority  being  once  ful'peCted,  Luther  proceeded 
to  puffi  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from  one  dodtrine  to  ano¬ 
ther,  till  at  1  aft  he  began  to  fliake  the  firmed:  foundations  on 
"which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church  were  eftablifhed. 
Leo  then  began  to  perceive  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  re¬ 
claiming  fuch  an  incorrigible  heretic  ;  and  therefore  prepared 
to  denounce  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againfl  him. 
The  college  of  cardinals  was  often  affembled,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  fentence  with  due  deliberation  ;  and  the  ableft  cano- 
nifts  were  confulted  how  it  might  be  expreffied  with  unexcep¬ 
tionable  formality.  At  la  ft  it  was  iffued  on  the  15th  of  June 
1520.  Forty-one  propofitions,  extracted  out  of  Luther’s 
works,  were  therein  condemned  as  heretical,  Icandalous,  and 
offenfive  to  pious  ears;  all  perfons  were  forbidden  to  read  his 
writings,  upon  pain  of  excommunication  ;  fuch  as  had  any  of 
them  in  their  cuftody  were  commanded  to  commit  them  to  the 
flames  ;  he  himfelf,  if  he  did  not,  within  60  days,  publicly 
recant  his  errors,  and  burn  his  books,  was  pronounced  an  ob- 
ftinate  heretic,  excommunicated,  and  delivered,  to  Satan  for  the 
deltrudtion  of  the  flefh;  and  all  lecular  princes  were  required, 
under  pain  of  incurring  the  fame  cenlure,  to  feize  his  perlon, 
that  he  might  be  punifhed  as  his  crimes  deferved. 

Luther  was  not  in  the  leaft  difconcerted  by  this  fentence, 
which  he  had  for  fome  time  expedted.  He  renewed  his  appeal 
to  his  general  council  ;  declared  the  pope  to  be  that  antichrilh, 
or  man  of  fin,  whofe  appearance  is  foretold  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  ;  declaimed  againfl  his  tyranny  with  greater  vehemence 
than  ever;  and  at  laft,  by  way  of  retaliation,  having  affembled 
all  the  profeffors  and  lludents  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg, 
with  great  pomp,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  vaft  multitude  of 
fpedtators,  he  cal!  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law,  together  with 
the  hull  of  excommunication,  into  the  flames.  The  manner 
in  which  this  adtion  was  juftified,  gave  ftill  more  offence  than 
the  adtion  itfelf.  Having  coiledted  from  the  canon  law  fome  of 
the  molt  extravagant  propofitions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude 
and  omnipotence  of  the  pope’s  power,  as  well  as  the  fubordina- 
tion  of  all  lecular  jurifdidtion  to  bis  authority,  he  publifhed 
thele  with  a  commentary,  pointing  out  the  impiety  of  luch  te¬ 
nets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  fubvert  all  civil  govern¬ 
ment. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Charles  V.  to  the  empire,  Luther  found 
himfelf  in  a  very  dangerous  fituation.  Charles,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  pope’s  friendfhip,  had  determined  to  treat  him  with 
great  feverity.  His  eagernefs  to  gain  this  point  rendered  him 
not  averfe  to  gratify  the  papal  legates  in  Germany,  who  in¬ 
filled,  that,  without  any  delay  or  formal  deliberation,  the  diet 
then  fitting  at  Worms  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the 
pope  had  already  excommunicated  as  an  incorrigible  heretic. 
Such  an  abrupt  manner  ot  proceeding,  however,  being  deemed 
unprecedented  and  unjuft  by  the  members  of  the  diet,  they 
made  a  point  of  Luther’s  appearing  in  perfon,  and  declaring 
whether  he  adhered  or  not  to  thofe  opinions  which  had  drawn 
upon  him  the  cenlures  of  the  church.  Not  only  the  emperor, 
but  alt  the  princes  through  whofe  territories  he  had  to  pals, 
granted  him  a  fafe-conduli ;  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the 
fame  time,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on  the  diet, 
and  renewing  his  promifes  of  protection  from  any  injury  or 
violence.  Luther  did  not  hefitate  one  moment  about  yielding 
obedience,  and  let  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the  herald  who 
had  brought  the  emperor’s  letter  and  fafe-condudt,  W hile  on  his 
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journey,  many  of  his  friends,  whom  the  fate  of  Hut's,  under 
limilar  circumflances,  and  notwithstanding  the  fame  fecurity 
of  an  imperial  fafe-conduet,  filled  with  folicitude,  advifed  and 
entreated  him  not  to  ruth  wantonly  into  the  midlt  of  danger. 
But  Luther,  fuperior  to  fuch  terrors,  filenced  them  with  this 
reply,  “  I  am  lawfully  called  (faid  he)  to  appear  in  that  city; 
and  thither  will  I  go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many 
devils  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houfes  were  thercf combined 
again  ft  me.’’ 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms  was  fuch  as 
might  have  been  reckoned  a  full  reward  of  all  his  labours,  if 
vanity  and  the  love  of  applaule  had  been  the  principles  by' 
which  he  was  influenced.  Greater  crowds  afletnbled  to  behold 
him  than  had  appeared  at  the  emperor’s  public  entry  ;  his 
apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  perfonages  of 
the  higheft  rank  ;  and  he  was  treated  with  an  homage  more 
fineere,  as  well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  birth  or  condition  can  command.  At  his  appearance 
before  the  diet,  he  behaved  with  great  decency,  and  with  equal 
firmnefs.  He  readily  acknowledged  an  excels  of  acrimony  and 
vehemence  in  his  controverfial  writings  ;  but  refufed  to  retradt 
his  opinions  unlefs  he  were  convinced  of  their  falfehood,  or  to 
confent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  other  rule  than  the  word  of 
God.  When  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  on 
him  to  depart  from  this  refolution,  fome  of  the  ecclefiaflics 
propofed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  council  of  Conltance, 
and,  by  punifliing  the  author  of  this  peftilent  herefy,  who  was 
now  in  their  power,  to  deliver  the  church  at  once  from  fuch 
an  evil.  But  the  members  of  the  diet  refuting  to  expofe  the 
German  integrity  to  frefh  reproach  by'  a  lecond  violation  of 
public  faith,  and  Charles  being  no  lefs  unwilling  to  bring  a 
ftain  upon  the  beginning  of  his  adminiftration  by  fuch  an  ig¬ 
nominious  action,  Luther  was  permitted  to  depart  in  fafety. 
A  few  days  after  he  left  the  city,  a  fevere  edict  was  publiflied 
in  the  emperor’s  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  diet,  depriving 
him,  as  an  obftinate  and  excommunicated  criminal,  of  all  the 
privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  fubjedt  of  the  empire,  forbid¬ 
ding  any  prince  to  harbour  or  protedt  him,  and  requiring  all 
to  feize  his  perfon  as  foon  as  the  term  fpecified  in  his  protection 
fhould  be  expired. 

But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  ccnfiderable  effedt ;  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  it  being  prevented  partly  by  the  multiplicity  of 
occupations  which  the  commotions  in  Spain,  together  with 
the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  created  to  the  em¬ 
peror;  and  partly  byr  a  prudent  precaution  employed  by  the 
eledtor  of  Saxony,  Luther’s  faithful  patron.  As  Luther,  or. 
his  return  from  Worms,  was  palling  near  Altenftrain  in  Thu¬ 
ringia,  a  number  of  borfemen  in  mafks  rufhed  fuddenly  out  of 
a  wood,  where  the  eledtor  had  appointed  them  to  lie*  in  wait 
for  him,  and,  furrounding  his  company,  carried  him,  after 
difmifling  all  his  attendants,  to  Wortburg,  a  ftrong  caftle  not 
far  diftant.  There  the  eledtor  ordered  him  to  be  fupplied  with 
every  thing  neceflfary  or  agreeable  ;  but  the  place  of  his  retreat 
was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  fury  of  the  prefent  florm 
againft  him  began  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in  the  political 
fyftem  of  Europe.  In  this  folitude,  where  he  remained  nine 
months,  and  which  he  frequently  called  his  Patinos,  after  the 
name  of  that  ifland  to  which  the  apoftle  John  was  banilhed, 
he  exerted  his  utual  vigour  and  induflry  in  defence  of  his 
doctrines,  or  in  confutation  of  his  adverlaries,  publithing  feveral 
treatifes,  which  revived  the  fp.rit  of  his -followers,  aftonilhed 
to  a  great  degree  and  dilheartened  at  the  fudden  difappearance 
of  their  leader. 

Luther,  weary  at  length  of  his  retirement,  appeared  pub¬ 
licly  again  at  Wittemberg  upon  the  6th  of  March  1522.  He 
appeared  indeed  without  the  elector’s  leave  ;  but  immediately 
wrote  him  a  letter,  to  prevent  his  taking  it  ill.  The  edict  of 
Vol.  V. 


Charles  V.  fevere  as  it  was,  had  given  little  or  no  check  to 
Luther’s  doftrine  :  for  the  emperor  was  no  fooner  gone  into 
Flanders,  than  his  edidt  was  negledted  and  defpifed,  and  the 
doftrine  feemed  to  fpread  even  fatter  than  before.  Carolofta- 
dins,  in  Luther’s  abfence,  had  puthed  things  on  fatter  than 
his  leader  ;  and  had  attempted  to  abolifli  the  ufe  of  mafs,  to 
remove  images  out  of  the  churches,  to  fet  afide  auricular  con- 
feflion,  invocation  of  faints,  the  abftaining  from  meats ;  had 
allowed  the  monks  to  leave  their  monafteries,  to  negledt  their 
vows,  and  to  marry  ;  in  fliort,  had  quite  changed  the  dodtrine 
and  ditcipline  of  the  church  at  Wittemberg  :  all  which,  though 
not  againtl  Luther’s  ientiments,  was  yet  blamed  by  him,  as 
being  raflily  and  unfeafonably  done.  Lutheranifm  was  Hill 
confined  to  Germany  :  it  was  not  got  to  France ;  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  made  the  moll  rigorous  adts  to  hinder  it 
from  invading  his  realm.  Nay,  he  did  fomething  more  :  to 
thow  his  zeal  for  religion- and  the  holy  lee,  and  perhaps  his 
fkill  in  theological  learning,  he  wrote  a  treatife  Of  the  fev.n 
facramevts,  againft  Luther’s  book  Of  the  captivity  of  Babylon-, 
which  he  •  prefen  ted  to  Leo  X.  in  Odtober  1521.  The  pope 
received  it  very  favourably ;  and  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  theking 
of  England,  that  he  complimented  him  with  the  title  of  Defender 
of  tbe  faith.  Luther,  however,  paid  no  regard  to  his  king- 
fhip  ;  but  anfwered  him  with  great  fharpnefs,  treating  both  his 
perfon  and  performance  in  the  moft  contemptuous  manner. 
Henry  complained  of  Luther’s  rude  ufage  of  him  to  the  princes 
of  Saxony ;  and  Fifner,  bifhop  of  llochefter,  replied  to  his 
anfwer  in  behalf  of  Henry’s  treatife  :  but  neither  the  king’s 
complaint,  nor  the  bifliop’s  reply',  was  attended  with  any  vifible 
effects. 

Luther,  though  he  had  put  a  flop  to  the  violent  proceedings 
of  Caroloftadius,  now  made  open  war  with  the  pope  and 
bithops  ;  and,  that  he  might  make  the  people  defpife  their 
authority  as  much  as  potfible,  he  wrote  one  book  againft  the 
pope’s  bull,  and  another  againft  the  order  faifely  called  the 
order  of  bjhops.  The  fame  year,  1522,  he  wrote  a  letter, 
dated  July  the  2  th,  to  the  aflembly  of  the  dates  of  Bohemia; 
in  which  he  allured  them,  that  he  was  labouring  to  eliablifh 
their  dodtrine  in  Germany',  and  exhorted  them  not  to  return 
'to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  he  publiflied 
alfo,  this  year,  a  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  in  the 
German  tongue,  which  was  afterwards  corrected  by  himfelf 
and  Melandthon.  This  tranflation  having  lieen  printed  leveral 
times,  and  being  in  every  body’s  hands,  Ferdinand  archduke 
of  Auftria,  the  emperor’s  brother,  made  a  very  fc.ere  edict  to 
hinder  the  farther  publication  of  it ;  and  forbade  all  the  1’ubjeCts 
of  his  imperial  majefty'  to  have  any  copies  of  it,  or  of  Luther’s 
other  books.  Some  other  princes  followed  his  example  ;  and 
Luther  was  fo  angry  at  it,  that  he  wrote  a  treatife  Of  the 
fecular  power,  in  which  he  accufcs  them  of  tyranny  and  im¬ 
piety'.  The  diet  of  the  empire  was  held  at  Nurenburg,  at  the 
end  of  the  year;  to  which  Hadrian  V.  fent  his  brief,,  dated 
November  the  2>tb  :  for  Leo  X.  died  upon  the  2d  of  December 
1521,  and  Hadrian  bad  been  elected  pope  upon  the  pth  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  following.  In  his  brief,  among  other  things,  he  obferves 
to  the  diet,  how  he  had  heard,  with  grief,  that  Martin  Luther, 
after  tne  fentence  of  Leo  X.  which  was  ordered  to  be  executed 
by  the  edidt  of  Worms,  continued  to  teach  the  fame  errors, 
and  daily  to  publifh  books  full  of  hcrefies  :  that  it  appeared 
Arango  to- him,  that  fo  large  and  fo  religious  a  nation  fhould 
be  icduccd  by  a  wretched  apoftate  friar  :  that  nothing,  however, 
could  be  more  pernicious  to  Chriftendom  :  and  that  therefore 
he  exhorts  them  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  Lu¬ 
ther,  and  the  authors  of  thefe  tumults,  return  to  their  duty  ; 
or,  if  they  refufe  and  continue  obftinate,  to  proceed  againft 
them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  fe verity  of 
the  laft  edict. 
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The  refolution  of  this  diet  was  publilhed  in  the  form  of  ap 
diet,  upon  the  6th  of  March  1523  ;  but  it  had  no  effect  in 
checking  the  Lutherans,  who  ftiil  went  on  in  the  fame  tri¬ 
umphant  manner.  This  year  Luther  wrote  a  great  many 
pieces  :  among  the  relt,  one  upon  the  dignity  and  office  of  the 
fupreme  magiftrate  ;  which  Frederick  elector  of 'Saxony  is  faid 
to  have  been  highly  pleated  with.  He  lent,  about  the  fame 
time,  a  writing  in  the  German  language  to  the  Waldenfes,  or 
Pickards,  in  Bohemia'and  Moravia,  who  had  applied  to  him 
“  about  worfhipping  the  body  ol  Chiilt  in  the  eucharift.” 
He  wrote  alfo  another  book,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  fenate 
and  people  of  Prague,  “  about  the  inltitution  of  minitters  of 
the  church.”  He  drew  up  a  form  of  faying  mats.  He  wrote 
a  piece  entitled  An  example  of  popijb  doBrine  and  divinity  ; 
which  Dupin  calls  a  fatire  againjl  nuns  and  thofe  who  profefs  a 
mmajiic  life.  He  wrote  alfo  againtt  the  vows  of  virginity,  in 
his  preface  to  his  commentary  on  1  Cor.  viii.  And  his  ex¬ 
hortations  here  were,  it  teems,  followed  with  e’ffefts  :  for  toon 
after,  nine  nuns,  among  whom  was  Catharine  be  Bore,  eloped 
from  the.  nunnery  at  Nimptfchen,  and  were  brought,  by  the 
abidance  of  Leonard  Coppen,  a  burgefs  ot  Torgau,  to  Wit- 
temberg.  Whatever  offence  this  proceeding  mi'ght  give  to  the 
Papitts,  it  was  highly  extolled  by  Luther  ;  who,  in  ‘a  book 
written  in  the  German  language,  compares  the  deliverance  of 
thefe  nuns  from  the  flavery  of  a  monattic  life,  to  that  of  the 
fouls  which  fetus  Chrift  has  delivered  by  his  death.  This 
year  Luther  had  occafion  to  canonize  two  of  his  followers, 
who,  as  Melchior  Adam  relates,  were  burnt  at  Bruffels  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  were  the  fil'd  who  differed  martyrdom 
for  his  doctrine.  He  wrote  alfo  a  confolatory  epi tile  to  three 
noble  ladies  at  Mitnia,  who  were  banifhed  frem  the  duke  of 
Saxony’s  court  at  Friburg  for  reading  his  books. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  t  5 2 4 ,  Clement  VII.  fent  a 
legate  into  Germany  to  the  diet  which  was  to  be  held  at  Nu- 
renburg.  Hadrian  VI.  died  in  Obtober  1523,  and  was  luc- 
ceeded  by  Clement  upon  the  19th  of  November.  A  little 
before  his  death  he  canonized  Benno,  who  was  biffiop  of  Meil- 
fen  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  and  one  of  the  molt  zealous 
defenders  of  the  holy  fee.  Luther,  imagining  that  this  was 
done  diredtly  to  oppofe  him,  drew  up  a  piece  with  this  title, 
Againfi  the  New  Idol  and  Old  Devil  Jet  up  at  Meijfen ;  in 
which  he  treats  the  memory  of  Gregory  with  great  freedom, 
and  does  not  fpare  even  Hadrian.  Clement  VII’s  legate  repre- 
i’ented  to  the  diet  of  Nurenburg  the  neceffity  of  enforcing  the 
execution  ©f  the  edidt  of  Worms,  which  had  been  ftrangely 
negledled  by  the  princes  of  the  empire  :  but,  notwithlfanding 
the  legate's  folicitations,  which  were  very  preffing,  the  decrees 
of  that  diet  were  thought  fo  ineffedtual,  that  they  were  con¬ 
demned  at  Rome,  and  rejected  by  the  emperor.  It  was  in 
this  year  that  the  difpute  between  Luther  and  Erafmus,  about 
free-will,  began.  Erafmus  had  been  much  courted  by  the  Pa- 
pilts  to  write  againfi  Ruther ;  but  he  was  all  along  of  opinion, 
that  writing  would  not  be  found  an  efifedtual  way  to  end  the 
differences  and  effablifh  the  peace  of  the  church.  However, 
tired  out  at  length  with  the  importunities  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Catholic  princes,  and  defirous  at  the  fame  time  to  clear  himfelf 
from  the  fufpicion  of  favouring  a  caufe  which  he  would  not 
feem  to  favour,  'he  refolved  to  write  againtt  Luther,  though, 
as  he  tells  Melanbthon,  it  was  with  fome  reludtance,  and  chofe 
free-will  for  the  fubjeft.  His  book  was  entitled,  A  Diatriba, 
or  Conference  about  Free-will ;  and  was  written  with  much  mo¬ 
deration,  and  without  perfonal  reflections.  He  tells  Luther 
in  the  preface,  ,c  That  he  ought  not  to  take  his  diffenting  from 
him  in  opinion  ill,  becaufe  he  had  allowed  himfelf  the  liberty 
of  differing  from  the  judgment  of  popes,  councils,  univerfities, 
arid  doctors  of  the  church.”  Luther  was  fome  time  before  he 
anlwered  Erafmus’s  book  ;  but  at  laft  publiffied  a  treatife  Do 


Servo  Arlitrio,  or  Of  the  Servitude  of  Man' s  Will  ;  and  though 
Melanbthon  had  promifed  Erafmus  that  Luther  ffiould  anfwer 
him  with  civility  and  moderation,  yet  Luther  had  fo  little 
regard  to  Melandthon’s  promife.  that  he  never  wrote  any  thing 
ffiarper.  He  accufed  Erafmus  of  being  carelefs  about  religion, 
and  little  folicitous  what  became  of  it,  provided  the  world 
continued  in  peace  :  and  that  his  notions  were  rather  Philofo- 
phical  than  Chriftian.  Erafmus  immediately  replied  to  Luther, 
in  a  piece  called  Hyperafpijles •  in  the  firft  part  of  which  he 
anfwers  his  arguments,  and  in  the  fecond  his  perfonal  re¬ 
flections. 

In  October  1 524  Luther  flung  off  the  monaftic  habit  ; 
which,  though  not  premeditated  and  defigned,  was  yet  a  very 
proper  preparative  to  a  ftep  he  took  the  year  after;  we  mean, 
his  marriage  with  Catharine  de  Bore.  Catharine  de  Bore  was 
a  gentleman’s  daughter,  who  had  been  a  nun,  and  was  taken, 
as  we  have  obferved,  out  of  the  nunnery  of  Nimptfchen,  in 
the  year  1523.  Luther  had  a  defign,  as  Melchior, Adam  re¬ 
lates,  to  marry  her  to  Glacius,  a  minifter  of  Ortamunden  : 
but  ftte  did  not  like  Glacius  ;  and  fo  Luther  married  her  him- 
fe!f  upon  the  13th  of  June  1525..  This  conduct  of  his  was 
blamed  not  only  by  the  Catholics,  but,  as  Melandthon  fays, 
by  thofe  of  his  own  party.  He  was  even  for  fome  timeafhamed 
of  it  himfelf;  and  owns,  that  his  marriage  had  made  him  fo 
defpicable,  that  he  hoped  his  humiliation  would  rejoice  the 
angels,  and  vex  the  devils.  Melancthon  found  him  fo  afflicted 
with  what  he  had  done,  that  he  wrote  fome  letters  of  confola- 
tion,  to  him  It  was  not  1b  much  the  marriage,  as  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  time,  and  the  precipitation  with  which  it  was 
done,  that  occaftoned  the  cenfures  palled  upon  Luther.  He 
married  all  of  a  fudden,  and  at  a  time  when  Germany  was 
groaning  under  the  miferies  of  a  war,  which  was  faid  at  lealfc 
to  be  owing  to  Lutheranilm.  Then,  again,  it  was  thought  an 
indecent  thing  in  a  man  of  42  years  of  age,  who  was  then,  as 
he  pretended,  reftoring  the  gofpel  and  reforming  mankind,  to 
involve  himfelf  in  marriage  with  a  woman  of  26,  either  through 
incontinence,  or  any  account  whatever.  But  Luther,  as  loon 
as  he  had  recovered  himfelf  a  little  from  this  abalhment,  al- 
lumed  his  former  air  of  intrepidity,  and  boldly  fupported  what 
he  bad  done  with  reafons.  “  1  took  a, wife  (fays  he)  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  my  father’s  commands,  and  haftened  the  confumma- 
tion  in  order  to  prevent  impediments,  and  flop  the  tongues  of 
llanderers.”  It  appears  from  his  own  confellion,  that  this  re¬ 
former  was  very  fond  of  Mrs.  de  Bore,  and  ufed  to  call  her 
bis  Catharine  ;  which  made  profane  people  think  and  fay  wicked 
things  of  him  :  “  And  therefore  (fays  he)  I  married  of  a  fud¬ 
den,  not  only  that  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  hear  the  clamours 
which  I  knew  would  be  raifed  againft  me,  but  to  Hop  the 
mouths  of  thofe  who  reproached  me  with  Catharine  de  Bore.” 
Luther  alfo  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  he  did  it  partly  as 
concurring  with  his  grand  fcheme  of  oppoling  the  Catholics. 

Luther,  notwithlfanding,  was  not  himfelf  altogether  fatisfied 
with  thefe  reafons.  He  did  not  think  the  ftep  he  had  taken 
could  be  fufficiently  jultified  upon  the  principles  of  human 
prudence  ;  and  therefore  we  find  him,  in  other  places,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  account  for  it  from  a  fupernatural  impulfe.  But 
whether  there  was  any  thing  divine  in  it  or  not,  Luther  found 
himfelf  extremely  happy  In  his  new  ftate,  and  efpeciahy  after 
his  wife  had  brought  him  a  fon.  “  My  rib  Kate  (fays  he  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart)  defires  her  compliments  to  you,  and 
thanks  you  for  the  favour  of  your  kind  letter.  She  is  very 
well,  through  God’s  mercy.  She  is  obedient  and  complying 
with  me  in  all  things  ;  and  more  agreeable,  I  thank  God,  than 
I  could  have  expected  ;  fo  that  I  would  not  change  my  poverty 
for  the  wealth  of  Croefus.  ’  He  was  heard  to  fay  (Seckendorf 
tells  us),  that  he  would  not  exchange  his  wife  for  the  kingdom 
of  France,  nor  for  the  riches  of  the  Venetians ;  and  that  for 
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three  reafon3  :  firft,  Becaufe  fite  had  been  given  him  by  God, 
at  the  time  when  he  implored  the  aififtance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
in  finding  a  good  wife  :  lecondly,  Becaule,  though  (he  was  not 
without  faults,  yet  fhe  had  fewer  than  other  women  :  and, 
thirdly,  Becaufe  fhe  religioufly  oblerved  the  conjugal  fidelity 
flie  owed  him.  There  went  at  firft  a  report,  that  Catharine  de 
Bore  was  brought- to«-bed  foon  after  her  marriage  with  Luther  ; 
but  Erafmus,  who  had  wrote  that  news  to  his  friends,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  falfity  of  it  a  little  after. 

His  marriage,  however,  did  not  retard  his  activity  and  dili¬ 
gence  in  the  work  of  reformation.  He  revifed  the  Augfburg 
confeifion  of  faith,  and  apology  for  the  Proteftants,  when  the 
Proteftant  religion  was  firft  eftablifhed  on  a  firm  bafis.  See 
Protestants  and  Reformation. 

After  this,  Luther  had  little  elfc  to  do  than  to  fit  down  and 
contemplate  the  mighty  work  he  had  finifhed  :  for  that  a  fingle 
monk  fhould  be  able  to  give  the  church  lb  rude  a  fhock,  that 
there  needed  but  fuch  another  entirely  to  overthrow  it,  may 
very  well  leem  a  mighty  work.  He  did  indeed  little  elfe  :  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  exhorting  princes,  ftates, 
and  univerfities,  to  confirm  the  reformation  which  had  been 
brought  about  through  him  j  and  publifhing  from  time  to  time 
l'uch  writings  as  might  encourage,  direbt,  and  aid  them  in 
doing  it.  P’he  emperor  threatened  temporal  puniftiment  with 
armies,  and  the  pope  eternal  with  bulls  and  anathemas ;  but 
Luther  cared  for  none  of  their  threats.  His  friend  and  co¬ 
adjutor  Melanfthori  was  not  fo  indifferent ;  for  Melanflhon 
had  a  great  deal  of  foftnefs,  moderation,  and  diffidence,  in  his 
make,  which  made  him  very  uneafy,  and  even  forrowful,  in 
the  prefent  diforders.  Hence  we  find  many  of  Luther’s  letters 
written  on  purpofe  to  fupport  and  comfort  him  under  thefe 
feveral  diftretfes  and  anxieties. 

In  the  year  1^33  Luther  wrote  a  confolatory  epiftle  to  the 
citizens  of  Ofchatz,  who  had  fuffered  fome  hardfhips  for  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  Augfburg  confeifion  of  faith  ;  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  fays,  “  The  devil  is  the  holt,  and  the  world 
is  his  inn  ;  fo  that  wherever  you  come,  you  (hall  be  fure  to 
find  this  ugly  hoft.’’  He  had  alio  about  this  time  a  terrible 
controverfy  with  George  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had  fuch  an 
averfion  to  Luther’s  dobtririe,  that  he  obliged  his  fubjedls  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  never  embrace  it.  However,  60 
or  70  citizens  of  Leipfic  were  found  to  have  deviated  a  little 
from  the  Catholic  way  in  fome  point  or  other,  and  they  were 
known  previoufly  to  have  confulted  Luther  about  it ;  upon 
which  George  complained  to  the  elector  John,  that  Luther  had 
not  only  abuied  his  perfon,  but  alfo  preached  up  rebellion 
among  his  lubjedls.  The  eleftor  ordered  Luther  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this ;  and  to  be  told  at  the  fame  time,  that  if 
he  did  not  clear  himfelf  of  the  charge,  he  could  not  potfibly 
efcape  puniftiment.  But  Luther  eafily  refuted  the  accufation, 
by  proving,  that  he  had  been  fo  far  from  ftirring  up  his  fub- 
jebts  againft  him,  on  the  fcore  of  religion,  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  had  exhorted  them  rather  to  undergo  the  greatell 
hardfhips,  and  even  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  banifhed- 

In  the  year  1534,  the  Bible  tranflated  by  him  into  German 
was  firft  printed,  as  the  old  privilege,  dated  at  Bibliopolis, 
under  the  elector's  hand,  fhovvs  ;  and  it  was  publifhed  ,the  year 
after.  He  alfo  publifhed  this  year  a  book  againft  maffes  and 
the  confecration  of  priefts,  in  which  he  relates  a  conference 
he  had  with  the  devil  upon  thofe  points  ;  for  it  is  remarkable 
in  Luther’s  whole  hiltory,  that  he  never  had  any  conflibfs  of 
any  kind  within,  but  the  devil  was  always  his  antagonift.  In 
February  1537,  an  affembly  was  held  at  Smalkald  about  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion,  to  which  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  called. 
At  this  meeting  Luther  was  feized  with  fo  grievous  an  illuefs, 
that  there  were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  was  affli&ed 
with  the  ftone,  and  had  a  Jtoppage  of  urine  for  11  days.  In 


this  terrible  condition  he  would  needs  undertake  to  travel,  not 
withftanding  all  that  his  friends  could  fay  or  do  to  prevent  him  : 
his  refolution,  however,  was  attended  with  a  good  eftedb  ;  for 
the  night  after  his  departure  he  began  to  be  better.  As  he 
was  carried  along,  he  made  his  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed 
his  Deteftation  of  Popery  to  his  friends  and  brethren  ;  agree¬ 
ably  to  what  he  often  ufed  to  fay  :  Pejlis  eram  vivus,  mor:en t 
cro  mors  tua,  Papa ;  that  is,  “  I  was  the  plague  of  Popery  in 
my  life,  and  lhall  continue  to  be  fo  in  my  death.’’ 

This  year  the  Pope  and  the  court  of  Rome,  finding  it  im- 
polfible  to  deal  with  the  Protellants  by  force,  began  to  have 
recourfe  to  ttratagem.  They  affected  therefore  to  think,  that 
though  Luther  had  indeed  cairied  things  on  with  a  high  hand 
and  to  a  violent  extreme,  yet  what  be  had  pleaded  in  defence 
of  thefe  meafures  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  They 
talked  with  a  feeming  ihowof  moderation  ;  and  Pius  'll.  who 
fucceeded  Clement  VII.  propofed  a  reformai.it r,  firft  among 
themfelves,  and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  fix  a  place 'for  a  council 
to  meet  at  for  that  purpofe.  But  Luther  tieau-d  this  fart  -  as 
it  deferved  to  be  treated;  unmalktd  and  dete&ec  't  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  and,  to  ridicule  if  the  more  ftrongly,  cauled  a  picture  to 
be  drawn,  in  which  was  reprefented  the  pope  feated  on  higfl 
upon  a  throne,  fome  cardi  :iis  about  him  with  foxe:  ’  tails  oy, 
and  feeming  to  evacuate  upwards  and  downwards  (furfum  dear- 
film  ' repurgare ,  as  Melchior  Adam  expreffes  ;t)  tins  was 
fixed  over  againft  the  title-page,  to  let  the  readers  fee  at  once 
the  lcope  and  defign  of  the  book  ;  which  was,  to  expofe  that 
cunning  and  artifice  with  which  thofe  fubtie  politicians  af- 
feifted  to  clcanfe  and  purify  themfelves  from  their  e:rors  and 
fuperftitions.  Luther  publifhed  about  the  fame  time  A  Con¬ 
futation  of  the  pretended  Grant  of  Conftantine  to  S)lvcfter 
Bifhop  of  Rome  ;  and  alfo  fome  letters  of  John  Hufs,  written 
from  his  prifon  at  Conftance  to  the  Bohemians. 

In  this  manner  was  Luther’employed  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1546.  That  year,  accompanied  by 
Melanfthon,  he  paid  a  vilit  to  his  own  country,  which  he  had 
not  feen  for  many  years,  and  returned  again  in  fafety.  But 
foou  after  he  wa3  called  thither  again  by  the  earls  of  Mansfeldt. 
to  compofe  fome  differences  which  had  arifen  about  their 
boundaries.  Luther  had  not  been  ufed  to  fuch  matters ;  but 
becaufe  he  was  born  at  Ifleben,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Mans¬ 
feldt,  he  was  willing  to  do  his  country  what  fervice  he  could, 
even  in  this  way.  Preaching  his  laft  fermon  therefore  at  Wit- 
temberg,  upon  the  17th  of  January,  he  fet  off'  on  the  23d  ;  and 
at  Hall  in  Saxony  lodged  with  juftus  Jonas,  with  whom  he 
ftaid  three  days,  becaufe  the  waters  were  out.  Upon  the  28th, 
he  paffed  over  the  river  with  his  three  fons  and  Dr.  Jonas ; 
and  being  in  fome  danger,  he  faid  to  the  Doctor,  “  Do  not  you 
think  it  would  rejoice  the  devil  exceedingly,  if  I  and  you,  and 
my  three  fons,  Ihould  be  drowned?’’  When  he  entered  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  earls  of  Mansfeldt,  he  was  received  by  100 
horfemen  or  more,  and  conducted  in  a  very  honourable  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  was  at  the  fame  time  fo  very  ill,  that  it  was  feared 
he  would  die.  He  faid,  that  thefe  fits  of  ficknefs  often  came 
upon  him  when  he  had  any  great  bufinefs  to  undertake :  of 
this,  however,  he  did  not  recover;  but  died  upon  the  18th  of 
February,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  A  little  before  he  ex¬ 
pired,  he  admonilhed  thofe  that  were  about  him  to  pray  to 
God  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel ;  “becaufe  (faid  he) 
the  Council  of  T rent,  which  had  fat  once  or  twice,  and  the 
Pope,  would  devife  ftrangc  things  againft  it.”  Soon  after,  his 
body  was  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  carried  with  funeral 
pomp  to  the  church  at  Ifleben,  when  Dr.  Jonas  preached  a 
fermon  upon  the  occafion.  The  earls  of  Mansfeldt  defired  that 
his  body  fhould  be  interred  in  their  territories :  but  the  eleflor 
of  Saxony  iuiifted  upon  his  being  brought  back  to  Wittem- 
berg ;  which  was  accordingly  dene  :  and  there  he  was  buried 
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with  the  greateft  pomp  that  perhaps  ever  happened  to  any 
private  man.  Princes,  earls,  nobles,  and  iludents  without 
number,  attended  the  proceffion ;  and  Melancthon  made  his 
funeral  oration. 

A  thoufand  lies  were  invented  by  the  Papifts  about  Luther’s 
death.  Some  Paid  that  he  died  fuddenly ;  others,  that  he 
killed  himfelf  ;  others,  that  the  devil  ftrangled  him  ;  others, 
that  his  corpfe  flunk  fo  abominably,  that  they  were  forced  to 
leave  it  in  the  way  as  it  was  carried  to  be  interred.  Nay, 
lies  were  invented  about  his  death,  even  while  he  was  yet  alive. 
Luther,  however,  to  give  the  mod  effectual  refutation  of  this 
account  of  his  death,  put  forth  an  adyertifement  of  his  being 
alive  ;  and,  to  be  even  with  the  Papills  for  the  malice  they  had 
fhown  in  this  lie,  wrote  a  book  at  the  fame  time  to  prove  that 
“  the  papacy  was  founded  by  the  devil.’’ 

Lnther  s  works  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  printed 
at  Wittemberg  in  7  vols.  folio.  Catharine  de  Bore  furvived 
her  hufband  a  few  years  ;  and  continued  the  firft  year  of  her 
widowhood  at  Wittemberg,  though  Luther  had  advifed  her  to 
feek' another  place  of  refidence.  She  went  from  thence  in  the 
..year  1547,  when  the  town  was  furrendered  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Before  her  departure,  fhe  had  received  a  prefent 
of  50  crowns  from  Chriftian  III.  king  of  Denmark  ;  and  the 
eleftor  of  Saxony  and  the  counts  of  Mansfeldt  gave  her  good 
tokens  of  their  liberality.  With  thefe  additions,  to  what 
Luther  had  left  her,  fhe  had  wherewithal  to  maintain  herfelf 
and  her  family  handforr.ely.  She  returned  to  Wittemberg, 
when  the  town  was  reftored  to  the  eledlor  ;  where  fhe  lived  in 
a  very  devout  and  pious  manner,  till  the  plague  obliged  her 
to  leave  it  again  in  the  year  1752.  She  fold  what  fhe  had  at 
Wittemberg  ;  and  retired  to  Torgau,  with  a  refolution  to  end 
her  life  there.  An  unfortunate  mifchance  befel  her  in  her 
journey  thither,  which  proved  fatal  to  her.  The  horfes 
growing  unruly,  and  attempting  to  run  away,  fhe  leaped  out  of 
the  vehicle  fhe  was  conveyed  in  ;  and,  by  leaping,  got  a  fall, 
of  which  die  died  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  after,  at  Torgau, 
upon  the  20th  of  December  1552.  She  was  buried  there  in 
the  great  church,  where  her  tomb  and  epitaph  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  ;  and  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  which  was  then  at. 
Torgau  becaufe  the  plague  raged  at  Wittemberg,  made  a  pub¬ 
lic  programma  concerning  the  funeral  pomp. 

LUTHERANISM,  the  fentiments  of  Martin  Luther  with 
regard  to  religion.  See  Luther.  Lutheranifnr  has  under¬ 
gone  fome  alterations  flnee  the  time  of  its  founder. — Luther 
rejected  the  epiftle  of  St.  James,  as  inconflftent  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  St.  Paul,  in  relation  to  juflification  ;  he  alfo  fet  afide 
the  Apocalypfe  :  both  which  are  now  received  as  canonical  in 
the  Lutheran  church. 

Luther  reduced  the  number  of  facraments  to  two,  viz.  bap- 
tifm,  and  the  eucharift  :  but  he  believed  the  impanation,  or 
confubftantiation,  that  is,  that  the  matter  of  the  bread  and 
wine  remain  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Chi  i ft  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  article  that  the  main  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Englifn  churches  confifts. 

Luther  maintained  the  mafs  to  be  no  facrifice  ;  exploded  the 
adoration  of  the  hoft,  auricular  confeffion,  meritorious  works, 
indulgences,  purgatory,  the  worfhip  of  images,  &c.  which  had 
been  introduced  in  the  corrupt  times  of  the  Romifn  church. 
Ide  alfo  oppofed  the  doftrine  of  free-will,  maintained  predes¬ 
tination,  and  .afferted  our  juflification  to  be  folely  by  the  im¬ 
putation  of  the  merits  and  fatisfadtion  of  Chrift.  He  alfo  op¬ 
pofed  the  fallings  in  the  Romilh  church,  monaftical  vows,  the 
celibnte  of  the  clergy,  &c. 

LUTHERANS,  the  Chrjftians  who  follow  the  opinion's  of 
Martin  Luther,  one  of  the  principal  reformers  of  the  church 
in  the  16th  century.  See  Luther.  The  Lutherans,  of  all 
Proteftants,  are  thofe  who  differ  lesft  from  the  Romilh  church  ; 


as  they  affirm,  that  fhe  body  and  blood  of  Chrifl:  are  materially 
prefent  in  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  though  in  an 
incomprelienfibie  manner;  and  likewife  reprefent  fome  reli¬ 
gious  rites  and  inflitutions,  as  the  ufe  of  images  in  churches, 
the  diftinguilhing  vellments  of  the  clergy,  the  private  confeffion 
of  fins,  the  ufe  of  wafers  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  Lord’s 
fupper,  the  form  of  exorcifm  in  the  celebration  of  baptifm,  and 
other  ceremonies  of  the  like  nature,  as  tolerable,  and  fome  of 
them,  as  ufeful.  The  Lutherans  maintain,  with  regard  to  .the 
divine  decrees,  that  they  refpedl  the  falvation  or  mifery  of  men, 
in  confequence  of  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  fentiments  and 
characters,  and  not  as  free  and  unconditional,  and  as  founded 
on  the  mere  will  of  God.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Lutherans  began  to  entertain  a  greater  liberality  of 
fentiment  than  they  bad  before  adopted ;  though  in  many 
places  they  perfevered  longer  in  fevere  and  defpotic  principles 
than  other  Protdlant  churches.'  Their  public  teachers  now 
enjoy  an  unbounded  liberty  of  diflenting  from  the  deeifions  of 
thofe  fymbols  or  creeds  which  were  once  deemed  almoft  infal¬ 
lible  rules  of  faith  and  practice,  and  of  declaring  their  diffent 
in  the  manner  they  judge  the  moll  expedient.  Molheim  at¬ 
tributes  this  change  in  their  fentiments  to  the  maxim  which 
they  generally  adopted,  that  Chrifiians  were  accountable  to 
God  alone  for  their  religious  opinions;  and  that  no  individual 
could  be  juflly  puniflied  by  the  magiftrate  for  his  erroneous 
opinions,  while  he  conducted  himfelf  like  a  virtuous  and  obe¬ 
dient  fubjedl,  and  made  no  attempts  to  diffurb  the  peace  and 
order  of  civil  fociety. 

LUTHERN,  in  archlteflure,  a  kind  of  window  over  the 
cornice,  in  the  roof  of  a  building;  Handing  perpendicularly 
over  the  naked  of  a  wall,  and  ferving  to  illuminate  the  upper 
ftory.  Lutherns  are  of  various  forms  ;  as  fquare,  femicircular, 
round,  called  hull’s  ejres,Jlut  arches ,  &c. 

LUTRA,  in  zoology.  See  Mustela. 

LUTTI  (  Brneditto),  an  eminent  painter,  born  at  Flo¬ 
rence  in  1666.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Antonio  Domimcb- 
Gabiani,  and  his  merit  was  judged  equal  to  that  of  his  m after. : 
be  painted  few  befide  eafel  pieces  ;  and  his  works  were  much 
valued  and  fought  for  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Th’e , 
emperor  knighted  him  ;  and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  together 
with  his  patent  of  knighthood,  fent  him  a  crofs  fet  with  dia¬ 
monds.  Lutti  was  never  fatisfied  in  flnifhing  his  pictures  ;  yet, 
though  he  often  retouched  them,  they  never  appeared  la¬ 
boured.  He  died  in  1724., 

LUTZEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony  in  Germany  ;  famous 
for  a  battle  fought  here  in  1632,  when  Gultavus  Adolphus 
king  of  Sweden  was  killed.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Elfter, 
in  E.  Ion.  12.  37.  N.  lat.  51.  20. 

LUX  ATION,  is-  when  any  bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place 
or  articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  or  deftroy  its  proper  office  or 
motion.  See  Surgery." 

LUXEMBURG*  a  city  of  the.Auflnan  Netherlands,  an-d 
capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  partly  on  a 
hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain;  but  is  very  ftrong  both  by  art 
and  nature.  It  is  but  indifferently  built,  though  there  are  fome 
good  ftone  h'oufes  in  it.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
among  the  ftrudhires  but  the  jefuits’  church ;  which  is  a 
handfome  edifice,  after  the  modern  tafte.  It  was  taken  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1684;  who  fo  augmented,  the  fortifications, 
that  it  is  now  one  of  the  ilrongeft  towns  in  Europe.  It  was 
ceded  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick;  but  the  French  took 
it  again  in  1701,  and  g?ve  it  up  to  the  houfe  of  Aullria  by 
the  treaty  of  Ucrecbt.  It  is  25  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Treves, 
and  100  weft  of  Mentz.  E.  Ion.  6.  10.  N.  lat.  49.  52. 

Luxemburg  (the  duchy  of),  is  one  of  the  17  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  archbiffiop- 
rick  of  Treves;  on  the  fouth  by  Lorrain ;  on  the  weft,  partly 
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by  Champagne,  and  partly  by  the  bifttoprick  of  Liege,  which 
likewile,  with  part  of  Limburg,  bound  it  on  the  north.  It  lies 
in  the  foretl  of  Ardenne,  which  is  one  of  the  molt  famous  in 
Europe.  In  fome  places  it  is  covered  with  mountains  and 
woods,  and  in  general  it  is  fertile  in  corn  and  wine  ;  and  here 
are  a  great  number  of  iron-mines.  The  principal  rivers  are, 
the  Mofelle,  the  Sour,  the  Ourte,  and  the  Semoy.  It  belongs 
partly  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  partly  to  the  French  ;  and 
Thionville  is  the  capital  ot  the  French  part. 

Luxemburg  (Francois  Henry  de  Montmorenci),  duke  of,' 
and  marlhal  of  France,  a  renowned  general  in  the  fervice  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  born  in  1628.  He  was  with  the  prince  of 
Conde  at  the  battle  of  Roeroy  in  '643,  and  in  1668  dittin- 
guifhed  himlelf  at  the  conquelt  of  Franche  Compte.  In  1672 
he  commanded  in  chief  the  French  army  in  Holland  ;  when  he 
defeated  the  enemy  near  Woerden  and  Bodegrave,  and  was  uni- 
verfally  admired  for  the  fine  retreat  he  made  in  1673.  He  be¬ 
came  marfhal  of  France  in  167  5  ;  gained  the  battle  of  Fleurus 
in  16908  that  of  Steinkirk  in  1692,  and  that  of  Nerwind  in 
1693.  He  died  at  Ferlailles  in  16 

LUXU  RIANS  fi.os,  “  a  luxuriant  or  double  flower;”  a 
flower,  fome  of  whofe  parts  are  increafctd  in  number,  to  the 
diminution  or  entire  exclufion  of  others.  The  parts  that  are 
augmented  or  multiplied  in  luxuriant  flowers,  are  the  flower- 
cup  and  petals,  which  Linnseus  confiders  as  the  teguments  or 
covers  of  the  flower;  the  parts  that  are  diminifhed,  or  entirely 
excluded,  are  the  fiamina  or  chives,  which  the  lame  author  de¬ 
nominates  the  male  organs  of  generation. 

Luxuriance1  in  flowers  is  capable  of  the  three  following 
•varieties:  1.  A  flower  is  faid  to  be  -multiplied  (fos  multipli¬ 
ed  t  us),  when  the  increafe  of  the  petals  is  not  fuch  as  to  exclude 
all  the  ftamina:  in  this  fenfe,  flowers  are  properly  faid  to  be 
double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  according  to  the  number  of  mul¬ 
tiplications  of  the  petals.  2.  A  flower  is  faid  to  be  pull,  (fos 
flcnus),  when,  by  the  multiplication  of  the  petals,  all  the 
fiamina  are  excluded.  Such  are  mod  of  the  double  flowers  that 
engage  the  attention  of  florifts.  3.  A  flower  is  faid  to  be  pko- 
Lific  (fles  prolifer),  which  produces  flowers,  and  fometimes 
leaves,  from  its  centre.  For  a  particular  defeription  of  each  of 
thefe  kinds  of  luxuriance  in  flowers,  fee  the  articles  Multi- 
■4‘licatus  Flos,  Plenus  Flos,  and  Pkolifer-FAu. 

Many  natural  orders  of  plants  do  not  in  any  circumftances 
^produce  luxuriant  flowers.  Of  this  kind  are  the  malqued- 
Howers  of  Tournefort,  excepting  calve’s  fiiout ;  the  ^rough- 
leaved,  umbelliferous, .  ftarry  plants,  and  fuch  as  flower  at  the 
joints,  of  Ray  :  fome  umbelliferous  flowers,  however,  are  pro¬ 
lific.  The  pea-bloom,  or  butterfly-Ihaped  flowers,  are  rarely 
rendered  double;  fome  inftances,  however,  of  luxuriance  are 
obferved  in  a  Ipecies  of  ladies-finger,  coroni'la,  and  broom. 

All  luxuriant  flowers  are  vegetable  montlers.  Such -as  are 
perfeblly  full,  by  which  we  mean  the  greatelt  degree  of  luxuri¬ 
ance,  cannot  be  propagated  by  feeds  ;  becaufe  thefe,  for  want  of 
impregnation,  can  never  ripen.  Full  flowers  therefore  are  very 
properly  denominated  by  Linnaeus  eunuchs.  This  higheft  de¬ 
gree  of  luxuriance  is  very  common  in  carnation,  lychnis,  ane- 
'mone,  flock,  Indian  crefs,  rofe,  marfli  marigold,  ranunculus, 
violet,  pocony,  and  narciflus.  Flowers  which  do  not  exclude 
all  the  (lamina,  perfect  their  feeds.  Of  this  kind  are  poppy, 
fennel-flower,  campanula,  and  fome  others.  Some  flowers,  as 
thofe  of  the  water-lily,  fig-marigold,  and  caAtus,  have  many 
rows  or  feries  of  petals,  without  the  number  of  (lamina  being 
in  the  leal!  diminifhed’.  Such  flowers  ate  by  no  means  to  be 
reckoned  luxuriant,  in  the  flighted  degree.  Luxuriance  in 
flowers  is  generally  owing  to  excefs  of  nourithment. 

LUXURY  ;  voluptuoufnefs,  or  an  extravagant  indulgence 
in  diet,  drefs,  and  equipage.  Luxury,  among  the  Romans,  pre¬ 
vailed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  feveral  laws  were  made  to  fupprefs, 
Vol.  V. 


or  at  lead  limit  it.  The  extravagance  of  the  table  began  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Aftium,  and  continued  in  great  excefs 
till  the  reign  of  Galba.  Peacocks,  cranes  of  Malta,  nightin¬ 
gales,  venifon,  wild  and  tame  fowl,  were  confidered  as  delica¬ 
cies.  A  profufion  of  provifions  was  the  reigning  taile. 
Whole  wild  boar3  were  often  ferved  up,  and  fometimes  they 
were  filled  with  various  (mail  animals,  and  birds  of  different 
kinds  :  this  difh  they  called  the  Trojan  horfe,  in  aljufion  to  the 
wooden  horfe  filled  with  foldiers.  Fowls  and  game  of  all  forts 
were  ferved  up  in  whole  pyramids,  piled  up  in  dithes  as  broad  as 
moderate  tables.  Lucullus  had  a  particular  name  for  each 
apartment ;  and  in  whatever  room  he  ordered  his  fervants  to 
prepare  the  entertainment,  they  knew  by  the  direction  the  ex¬ 
pence  to  which  they  were  to  go.  When  he  flipped  in  the 
Apollo,  the  expence  was  fixed  at  5°>°00  drachma,  that  is 
1230I.  M.  Antony  provided  eight  boars  for  i2guefts.  Vi- 
tellius  had  a  large  (fiver  platter,  (aid  to  have  coft  a  million  of 
JeJlcrces ,  called  Minerva's  luckier.  In  this  he  blended  together 
the  livers  of  giit-hcads,  the  brains  of  pheafants  and  peacocks, 
the  tongues  of  phenicopters,  and  the  milts  of  lampreys.  Ca¬ 
ligula  lerved  up  to  his  guells  pearls  of  great  value  diflolved  in 
vinegar  ;  the  fame  was  done  alfo  by  Clodius  the  fon  of  iEtbp 
the  tragedian.  Apicius  laid  afide  90,000,000  of  ft forces,  be- 
Tides  a  mighty  revenue,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  be  facrificed 
to  luxury  :  finding  himlelf  involved  in  debt,  he  looked  over  his 
accounts,  and  though  he  had  the  fuin  of  10,000,000  of  fcferces 
(till  left,  he  poifoned  himlelf  for  fear  of  being  ftarved  to  death. 

The  Roman  laws  to  retlrain  luxury  were  Lex  Orchia,  Fannia, 
Didia,  Licinia,  Cornelia,' and  many  others  ;  but  all  thefe  were 
too  little;  for,  as  riches  increafed  amongtl  them,  fo  did  fen- 
fuality. 

What  were  the  ideas  of  luxury  entertained  in  England  about 
two  centuries  ago,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  paflage 
of  Holingflied  ;  who,  in  a  difeourfe  prefixed  to  his  hitlory, 
(peaking  of  the  increafe  of  luxury,  fays,  “  Neither  do  I  fpealc 
this  in  reproach  of  any  man,  God  is  my  judge ;  bi  t  to  (how, 
that  I  do  rejoice  rather  to  fee  how  God  has  blefled  us  with  hi# 
good  gifts,  and  to  behold  how  that  in  a  time  wherein  all  thing# 
are  grown  to  the  moll  exceflive  prices,  we  yet  do  find  means  t» 
obtain  and  achieve  fuch  furniture  as  heretofore  was  impoflible. 
There  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  I  remain, 
which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marveloutly  altered  in  Eng¬ 
land  within  their  found  remembrance.  One  is  the  multitude  of 
chimneys  lately  erefted  ;  whereas  in  their  young  days  there 
were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  fo  many,  in  mod  uplandith 
towns  of  the  realm  (the  religious  houfes,  and  manor  places  of 
their  lords,  always  excepted,  and  peradventure  fome  great  perfo- 
nages),  but  each  made  his  fire  againft  a  reredofs  [fkreen]  in  the 
hall  where  he  drefied  his  meat  and  dined, — The  fecond  is  the 
great  amendment  of  lodging;  for,  faid  they,  our  fathers  and 
we  ourtelves  have  lain  full  oft  upon  tlraw  pallets  covered  only 
with  a  fheet,  under  coverlits  made  of  a  doglwaine  or  horharriot# 
(to  ire  their  own  terms),  and  a  good  log  under  their  head  in- 
Itead  of  a  bollter. — If  it  were  fo  that  the  father  or  goodman  of 
the  houfe  had  a  mattrefs,  or  (lode  bed  and  fheets,  a  fack  of 
chaff  to  reft  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himfelf  to  be  as  well 
-lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town.  So  well  were  they  contented, 
that" pillows  (faid  they)  were  thought  meet  only  for  women  in 
childbed  :  as  for  fervants,  if  they  had  any  flieet  above  them,  it 
was  well ;  for  feldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep 
them  from  pricking  flraws,  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas  and 
their  hardened  hides. — The  third  thing  they  tell  of,  is  the  ex¬ 
change  of  treene  [wooden]  platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden 
fpoons  into  (fiver  or  tin  ;  for  to  common  were  all  torts  of  treene 
vefiels  in  old  times,  that  a  man  fliould  hard!}'  find  four  pieces 
pewter  (of  which  one  was  peradventure  a  fait)'  in  a  good  far¬ 
mer's  houfe.  Again,  in  times  patt,  men  were  contented  W 
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ilwell  in  houfes  buildedof  fallow,  willow,  &c.  fo  that  the  ufe  of  the  whole  piece-..  Neither  fhall  they  or  their  females  ufe  clotiv 


oak  was  in  a  manner  dedicated  wholly  unto  churches,  religious 
houfes,  princes  palaces,  navigation,  &c.  But  now  willow,  8rc. 
are  rejected,  and  nothing  but  oak  any  where  regarded  ;  and  yet 
fee  the  change,  for  when  our  houfes  were  buiided  of  willow, 
then  had  we  oaken  men  ;  but  now  that  our  houfes  are  come  to 
be  made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only  become  willow,  but  a 
great  many  altogether  of  ftraw,  which  is  a  fore  alteration.  In 
thefe,  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  futficient  defence  to  keep 
the  houfe  in  fafety;  but  now  the  affhrance  of  the  timber  mutt 
defend  the  men  from  robbing.  Now  have  we  many  chimneys, 
and  yet  our  tenderlins  complain  of  rheums,  catarrhs,  and 
pofes  ;  then  had  we  none  but  reredofes,  and  our  heads  did  ne¬ 
ver  ach.  For  as  the  fmoke  in  thofe  davs  were  iuppofeu  to  be  a 
futficient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  houfe  ;  to  it  was  re¬ 
puted  a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  goodman  and  his  family 
from  the  quacks  or  pofe;  wherewith,  as  then,  very  few  were 
acquainted.  Again,  our  pewterers  in  time  pa(l  employed  the 
ufe  of  pewter  only  upon  difhes  and  pots,  and  a  few  other  trifles 
fur  fervice  ;  whereas  now  they  are  grown  into  l'uch  exquitite 
.cunning,  that  they  can  in  a  manner  imitate  by  infufion  any 
form  or  fafhion,  of  cup,  difh,  fait,  bowl,  or  goblet,  which  is 
made  by  the  goldfmit’ns  craft,  though  they  be  ever  fo  curious 
and  very  artificially  forged.  In  forne  places  beyond  the  fea,  a 
garnifh  of  good -flat  Englifii  pewter  (1  fay  flat,  becaufe  difhes 
and  platters  in  my  time  began  to  be  made  deep,  and  like  bafons, 
and  are  indeed  more  convenient  both  for  fauce  and  keeping  the 
meat  warm)  is  efteemed  fo  precious  as  the  like  number  of  vetlels 
that  are  made  of  fine  filver.” 

Particular  inftanees  of  luxury  in  sating,  however,  might  be 
adduced  from  an  earlier  period,  iurpafiing  even  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  Romans.  Thus,  in  the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  1470,,  George  Nevill,  brother  to  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  at  his  Inftalment  into  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York,  en¬ 
tertained  raoft  of  the  nobility  and  principal  clergy,  when  his 
bill  of  fare  was.  300  quarters  of  wheat,  330  tuns  of  ale,  104 
tuns  of  wine,  a  pipe  ot  fpiced  wine,  80  fat  oxen,  fix  wild  bulls, 
2004  wethers,  300  hogs,  3 00  calves,  3000  geefe,  3000  capons, 
300  pigs,  ico  peacocks,  200  cranes,  200  kids,  2000  chickens, 
4000  pigeons,  4000  rabbits,  204  bitterns,  4000  ducks,  200 
pheafants,  500  partridges,  2000  woodcocks,  400  plovers,  100 
curlews,  100  quails,  1000  egrets,  roc  rees,  400  bucks,  does, 
and  roebucks,  1506  hot  venifon  pafties,  4000  cold  ditto,  10-  o 
difhes  of  jelly  parted,  4000  difhes  of  jelly  plain,  4000  cold 
cultards,  3000  hot  cuftards,  300  pikes,  300  breams,  eight  feals,, 
four  porpufles,  400  tarts.  At  this  fea  ft  the  earl  of  Warwick 
was  Reward,  the  earl  of  Bedford  treafimer,  and  lord  Haftings 
comptroller,  with  many  more  noble  officers  ;  icoo  fervitors, 
6 2  cooks,  5  1  5  menial  apparitors  in  the  kitchen. — But  fuch  was 
the  fortune  of  the  man,  that  after  his  extreme  prodigality  he 
died  in  the  tnoft  abjedt  but  unpitied  poverty,  vin&us  jacuit  in 
fumma  inopia. 

And  as  to  drefo,  luxury  in  that  article  feems  to  have  attained 
a  great  height  long  before  Holingfhed’s  time  :  For  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  we  find  no  fewer  than  feven  fnmptuary  laws 
paffed  in  one  feifion  of  parliament  to  reflriia  it.  It  was  en¬ 
abled,  that  men  fervants  of  lords,  as  alfo  of  tradeTraen  and  arti- 
fans,  {hall  be  content  with  one  meal  of  fifh  or  tiefh  every  day  ; 
and  the  other  meals,  daily,  fhall  be  of  milk,  cheefe,  butter,  and 
the  like.  Neither  fhall  they  ufe  any  ornaments  of  gold,  fiik,. 
«r  embroidery  ;  nor  their  wives  and  daughters  any  veils  above 
the  price  of  twelvepence.  Artifans  and  yeomen  fhall  not  wear 
cloth  above  40s.  the  whole  piece  (.he  fineft  then  being  about 
61.  per  piece),  nor  the  ornaments  before  named.  Nor  the  wo¬ 
men  any  veils  of  filk,  but  only  thofe  of  thread  made  if  E 
land.  Gentlemen  under  the  degree  of  knights,  not  havmg 
4 9 cl,  yearly  in  land,  fhall  not  wear  any  cloth  above  4-f  trunks- 


of  gold,  filver,  or  embroidery,  &c.  But  efquires  having  20.  I. 
per  annum  or  upwards  of  rent,  may  wear  cloths  of  five  marks 
the  whole  piece  of  cloth  ;  and  they  and  their  females  may  alfo 
wear  fluff  of  filk, -filver,  rihbons,  girdles,  or  furs.  Merchants,, 
citizens,  burghers,  and  artificers  of  tradefmen,  a3  well  of  Lon¬ 
don  as  elfewhere,  who  have  goods  and  chatties  of  the  clear  value 
of  50c!.  and  their  females,  may  wear  as  is  allowed  to  gentle¬ 
men  and  efquires  of  iool.  per  annum.  And  merchants,  citi¬ 
zens,  and  burgetfes,  worth  above  toook  in  goods  and  chatties,, 
may  (and  their  females)~wear  the  fame  as  .gentlemen  of  200I. 
per  annum.  Knights  of  200  marks  yearly  may  wear  cloth  of 
fix  marks  the  cloth,  but  no  higher  ;  but  no  cloth  of  gold,  nor 
furred  with  ermine  :  but  all  knights  and  ladies  having  above 
400  marks  yearly,  up  to  1000I.  per  annum,  may  wear  as  they 
pleafe,  ermine  excepted  ;  and  they  may  wear  ornaments  of  pearL 
and  precious  ftones  for  their  heads  only,.  Clerks  having  de¬ 
grees  in  cathedrals,  colleges,  &c.  may  wear  as  kpights  and  ef¬ 
quires  of  the  fame  income.  Plowmen,  carters,  fiiepherds,  and: 
fuch  like,  not  having  4ns.  value  in  goods  or  chatties,  fhall  wear, 
no  fort  of  cloth  but  blanket  and  ruffet  lawn  of  I2d.  and  {hall 
wear  girdles  and  belts  :  and  they  fhall  only  eat  and  drink  fuita- 
ble  to  their  Rations.  And  whol'oever  ufes  other  apparel  than  is- 
prelcribed  by  the  above  laws  fhall  forfeit  the  fame. 

Concerning  the  general  utility  of  luxury  to- a  ftate,  there  is. 
much  controverfy  among  the  political  writers.  Baron  Mon- 
tefquieu  lays  it  down,  that  luxury  is  necefl'ary  in  monarchies,  as 
in  France;  but  ruinous  to  democracies,  as  in  Holland.  With, 
regard  therefore  to  Britain,  whefe  government  is  compounded 
of  both  fpecies,  it  is  held  to  be  a  dubious  qyeftion,  how  far  pri¬ 
vate  luxury  is  a  public  evil ;  and,  as  fuch,  cqgnifable  by  public, 
laws.  And  Indeed  our-  legiflators  have  feveral  times  changed- 
their  fentirnents  as  to  this  point ;  for  formerly  there  were  a. 
number  of  penal  laws  exifiing  to  reftrain  excefs  in  apparel, 
chiefly  made  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  IV.  and  Henry  VIII. 
a  fpecimen  of  which  we  have  inferted  above.  But  all  of  them, 
it  appeared  expedient  to  repeal  at  an  after  period.  In  faft, 
although  luxury  will  of  neceffity  increafe  according  to  the  in¬ 
flux  of  wealth,  it  may  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  to 
impofe,  as  in  the  above  cited  laws,  an  abfolute  prohibition  off 
every  degree  of  it  :  yet,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  it  may  be; 
r.eceflary  that  fuch  as  go  beyond  proper  bounds  in  eating,, 
drinking,  and  wearing  what  by  no  means  is  fuitable  to  their. 
Ration,  lhould  be  ta'-ed  accordingly,  could  it  be  done  withouL- 
inclurfmg  thofe  who  have  a  better  title  to  fuch  indulgence..  This 
is  certainly,  however,  a  point  which  fhould  be  maturely  weighed- 
before  executed  ;  and,  in  mercantile  countries  at  leaft,  fuch  re- 
Rraints  may  be  found  prejudicial,  moR  likely  impradticable, 
efpecially  where  true  liberty  is  eflablifhed.  Sir  William  Tern-, 
pie  obferves,  fpeaking  of  the  trade  and  riches,  and  at  the  fame 
time  of'th t  frugality  of  the  Hollanders,  “  That  fome  of  otus- 
maxitns  are  not  fo  certain  as  currejit  in  politics  :  as  that 
encouragement  of  excefs  and  luxury,  if  employed  in  the  con-, 
fumption  of  native  commodities,  is  of  advantage  to  trade.  It- 
may  be  fo  to  that  which  impoverifhes,  but  not  to  that  which 
enriches  a  country.  It  is  indeed  lefs  prejudicial,  if  it  lies  irv 
native  than  in, foreign  wares ;  but  the  humour  of  luxury  and- 
expence  cannot  Rop  at  certain  bounds;  what  begins  in  nativt 
will  proceed  in  foreign  commodities  ;  and  though  the  example 
arife  among  idle  perfons,  yet  the  imitation  will  run  into  all  de¬ 
grees,  even  of  thofe  men  by  whofe  indufiry  the  nation  fubfifis.. 
And  befides,  the  more  o {  our  o-wn  we  fpend,  the  lefs  we  fliall 
have  to  fend  abroad  ;  and  fo  it  will  come  to  pafs,  that  while  we 
drive  a  vaR  trade,  yet,  by  buying  much  more  than  we  fell ,  we, 
shall  come  to  be  poor  at  laR.” 

LYBIA,  or  Libya.,  a  name  anciently  given  fo  all  that  part; 
of  Africa  lying  between. the  border  of  Egypt  and  the  river  Ta* 
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ton ;  and  comprehending  Cyrenaica,  Marmanca,  and  the  Regio 
Syrtica.  See  thole  articles. 

LYCJEUM,  A vxztov,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
fchool  or  Academy  at  Athens,  where  Ariftotle  explained  his 
philofophy.  The  place  was  compofed  of  porticoes,  and  trees 
planted  in  the  quincunx  form,  where  the  philofophers  difputed 
walking.  H'enc  e.pbilofppbj  of  the  Lyceum  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  or  the  Peripatetic  philofophy.  Suidas 
oblerves,  that  the  Lyceum  took  its  name  from  its  having  been 
originally  a  temple  of  Apollo  Lycseusj.or  rather  a  portico  or 
gallery  built  by  Lycaeus  fon  of  Apollo  :  but  others  mention  it 
to  have  been  built  by  Pififtratus  or  Pericles. 

LYCriEUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  facred 
to  Jupiter;  whence  Jupiter  Lyceeus  (Pliny).  Sacred  alfo  to 
Pan  (Virgil)  :  and  hence  Lycrea,  the  rites  performed  to  Pan  on 
this, mountain.;  which  Evander  carrying  with  him  to  Latium, 
were  called  Lupercalia  (Virgil). 

h  LYCAON  (fab.  hilt.),  the  firft  king  of  Arcadia,  fon  of  Pelaf- 
gus  and  Melibosa.  He  built  a  town  called  Lycofura,  on  the 
top  of  mount  Lycaeus,  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  He  had  many 
wives,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  called  Callifto,  and  ^ofons. 
He  was  fucceeded  on  the  throne  by  Nybtimus,  the  eldeft  of  his 
fens.  He  lived  about  1820  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera. — 
Another  king  of  Arcadia  celebrated  for  his  cruelties.  He  was 
changed  into  a  wolf  by  Jupiter,  becaufe  he  offered  human  vic¬ 
tims  on  the  altar  of  the  god  Pan.  Some  attribute  this  rneta- 
rnorphofis  to  another  caufe.  The  fins  of  mankind,  as  they  re¬ 
late,  were  become  fo  enormous,  that  Jupiter  vifited  the  earth 
to  punilh  wickednefs  and  impiety.  He  came  to  Arcadia,  where 
he  was  announced  as  a  god,  and  the  people  began  to  pay  pro¬ 
per  adoration  to  his  divinity.  Lycaon,  however,  who  ufed  to 
facrifice  all  ftrangers  to  his  wanton  cruelty,  laughed  at  the 
pious  prayer's  of  his  fubjebts;  and  to  try  the  divinity  of  the 
god,  he  ferved  up  human  flefh  on  his  table.  This  impiety  fo 
irritated  Jupiter,  that  he  immediately  dedroyed  the  houfe  of 
Lycaon,  and  changed  him  into  a  wolf. 

LYCAONIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  country  of  the  Hither 
Afia,  contained  between  Pamphylia  to  the  fouth,  Cappadocia 
to  the  north,  Pifidia  and  Phrygia  to  the  weft,  and  Armenia 
Minor  to  the  eaft.  Lycaones,  the  people.  This  country,  though 
fituated  very  near  mount  Taurus,  and  part  of  it  on  it,  yet  the 
Romans  reckoned  it  into  Afia  intra  Taurum.  Arcadia,  anciently 
called  Lycaonia,  (Stephanus.) — Alfo  an  illand  in  the  Tiber, 
joined  to  Rome  by  a  bridge,  and  to  the  land  by  another, 
namely,  the  Ceftius  and  Fabricius. 

LYCHNIS,  campion,  in  botany,  including  alfo  the  Bacbc- 
lor  s-buttsm,  Catch-fy,  &c. :  a  genus  of  the  pentagynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  22d  order,  Caryophylhe.  The  calyx 
is  monophyllous,  oblong,  and  fmoot'n  ;  there  are  five  unguicu- 
lated  petals,  with  the  fegments  of  the  limbs  almoft  bind;  the 
capfule  quinquelocular. 

The  Species  are,  t.  The  Cbalcedonica,  or  Chalcedonian  fcarlet 
lychnis,  hath  a  fibrated  perennial  root ;  upright,  ltraight,  hairy, 
annual  ftalks,  rifing  three  or  four  feet  high,  garnifhed  with 
long,  fpear  pointed,  clofe  fitting  leaves,  by  pairs  oppolite ;  and 
the  ftalk  crowned  by  a  'arge,  compatl,  flat  bunch  of  beautiful 
fcarlet  or  flame- coloured  flowers,  appearing  in  June  and  July. 
Of  this  there  are  varieties,  with  (ingle  lcarlet  flowers,  with 
large  double  fcarlet  flowers  of  exceeding  beauty  and  elegance, 
with  pale-reu  flowers,  and  with  white  flowers.  Or  thefe  varie¬ 
ties,  the  double  lcarlet  lycht.'s  is  fuperior  to  all  for  fize  and  ele¬ 
gance  :  the  flowers  being  large,  very  dt  uhle,  ar.d  collected  into 
a  very  large  bunch,  exhibit  a  charming  appearance:  the  fingie 
fcarlet  kind  is  alfo  very  pretty  ;  and  the  t  thers  efleft  an  agree¬ 
able  variety  with  the  fcariel  kinds  •>.  e  dioecia,  or  dioecious 
lychnis,  commonly  called  builklors-butto/s,  hath  fibrated  peren¬ 


nial  roots  ;  upright  ftalks,  branching  very  diffufe  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  two  or  three  feet  high,  having  oval,  acute-pointed,  rough 
leaves,  by  pairs  oppofite  ;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by' 
clutters  of  dioecious  flowers  of  different  colours  and  properties 
in  the  varieties;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  The  varieties  are, 
the  common  fingie  red-fknveved  bachelor’s  button,  double  red, 
double  white,  and  Angle  white-flowered.  The  double  varieties 
are  exceedingly  ornamen  a!  in  their  bloom  ;  the  flowers  large, 
very  double,  and  continue  long  in  blow  :  the  fingie  red  fore 
grows  wild  by  ditch  fides  ai  d  o  her  moift  places  in  many  parts 
of  England ;  from  which  the  doubles  were  accidentally  ob¬ 
tained  by  culture  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are  often  dioecious, 
i.  e.  male  and  female  on  diftinCt  plants.  3.  The  vtfearia,  or 
vifeous  German  lychnis,  commonly  called  catch-fy,  hath  flbry 
perennial  roots  ;  crowned  by  a  tuft  of  long  graffy  leaves  clofe 
to  the  ground;  many  ereft,  ltraight,  fingie  ftalks,  rifing  a 
foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high,  exuding  from  their  upper 
part  a  vifeous  or  clammy  matter  ;  garnifhed  with  long  narrow 
leaves,  by  pairs  oppofite  ;  and  terminated  by  many  reddifh 
purple  flowers,  in  cluflers  one  above  another,  forming  a  fort 
of  long  Ioofe  fpike  ;  all  the  flowers  with  entire  petals  ;  flower¬ 
ing  in  May.  Of  this  alfo  there  are  varieties  with  Angle  red 
flowers,  with  double  red  flowers,  and  with  white  flowers.  The 
double  variety  is  confiderably  the  moll  eligible  for  general 
culture,  and  is  propagated  in  plenty  by  parting  the  roots, . 
All  the  varieties  of  this  fpecies  emitting  a  glutinous  liquid 
matter  from  their  ftalks,  flies  happening  to  light  thereon 
fometimes  flick  and  entangle  themfelves,  whence  the  plant  ob¬ 
tains  the  name  Catch-fly.  4.  T-he  fos-cttcttli,  cuckoo-flower 
lychnis,,  commonly  called  ragged -robin,  hath  flbry  perennial 
roots;  upright,  branchlefs,  channelled  ftalks,  rifing  near  two. 
feet  high  ;  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
in  pairs  oppofite  ;  and  terminated  by  branchy  foot- ftalks, 
fuftaining  many  purple  deeply  quadrifid  flowers  ;  appearing 
in  May.  The  flowers  having  each  petal  deeply  quadrifid  in  a 
torn  or  ragged  like  manner,,  the  plant  obtained  the  cant  name 
of  Ragged-robin.  There  are  varieties  with  fingie  flowers  and 
double  flowers.  The  double  fort  is  a  large,  very  multiple, . 
fair  flower:  it  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  fingie,  which 
grows  wild  in  mod  of  our  moift  meadows,  and  is  rarely  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  but  the  double,  being  very  ornamental,  merits  cul¬ 
ture  in  every  garden.  All  the  four  fpecies  and  nfpeftive  va¬ 
rieties  are  very  hardy  ;  all 'fihrous-rooted,  the  roots  perennial  ; 
but  are  annual  in  ftalks,  which  rife  in  fpring,  flower  ;n  Uim- 
mer,  fucceeded  in  the  (ingles  by  plenty  of  ieed  in  autumn,  by 
which  all  the  fingie  varieties  may  be  railed  in  abundance,  but~ 
the  doubles  only  by  dividing  the  roots,  and  forne  by  cuttings, 
of  the  flower-ftalks.  - 

LYC  I  V,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor,  bounded  by  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  on  the  fouth,  Caria  on  the  weft,  Pamphylia  on . 
the  eaft,  and  Phrygia  on  the  north.  It  was  anciently  called  I 
Milyas,  and  L remilt,  from  the  Milyre,  or  S’dlymi,  a.  people 
of  Crete,  who  came  to  fettle  there.  The  country  received 
the  name  of  L.ycia  from  Lycus  the  fon  of  Pandion,  who  efta- 
blifhed  himfelf  there.  The  inhabitants  have  been  greatly  - 
commended  by  all  the  ancients  for  their  fobriety  and  juftice. 
They  were  conquered  by  Crcefus  king  of  ,  Lydia,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  Cyrus.  Though  they  were  fubjeft  to  the  power  of 
Perfia,  yet  they  were  governed  by  their  own  kings,  and  only 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Pevfian  monarch.  They  became 
part  of  the  Macedonian  empire  when  Alexandei  came  into  the 
eaft,  and  afterwards  were  ceded  to  the  houfe  of  the  Sekucidee. 
The  country  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Claudius. 

LYC1UM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  z8th  cider,  Lurida ,  The  coroiffki 
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is  tubular,  having  its  throat  clofed  up  with  the  heard  of  the 
filaments  ;  the  berry  is  bilocular.  There  are  eight  fpecies, 
natives  of  various  countries. 

L.YCODONTES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  petrified  teeth 
of  the  lupus-pifcis,  or  wolf-filh,  frequently  found  foffile.  They 
are  of  different  fnapes  ;  but  the  moil  common  kind  rife  into  a 
femiorbicular  form,  and  are  hollow  within,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  an  acorn-cup;  this  hollow  is  found  fometimes  empty, 
and  fojnetimes  filled  with  the  ftratum  in  which  it  is  imrnerfed. 
Many  of  them  have  an  outer  circle,  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  reft. 

LYCOMED.ES  (fab.  hift.),  a  king  of  Scytos  an  ifland  in 
the  JEgean  fea.  He  was  fon  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope. 
He  was  fecretly  entrufted  with  the  care  of  }oung  Achilles, 
whom  his  mother  Thetis  had  difguifed  in  woman's  clothes, 
to  remove  him  from  the  Trojan  war,  where  fhe  knew  he  mult 
unavoidably  perifh.  Lycomedes  has  rendered  himfelf  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  treachery  to  Thefeus,  who  had  implored  his 
protection  when  driven  from  his  throne  of  Athens  by  the 
ufurper  Mneftheus.  Lycomedes,  as  it  is  reported,  either  en¬ 
vious  of  the  fame  of  his  illuftrious  guefts,  or  bribed  by  the 
>  emiffaries  of  Mneftheus,  led  Thefeus  to  an  elevated  place, 
on  pretence  to  fhow  him  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and 
perfidioufly  threw  him  down  a  precipice,  where  he  was  killed. 

LYCOPERDON,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  natural 
order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  fungus  is  roundifn,  and  full  of  farinaceous  feeds.  There 
are  io  fpecies,  of  which  the  following  are  the  mo  ft  remark¬ 
able  :  i.  The  tuber,  truffles,'  or  fubterraneous  puff-balls,  is  a 
native  of  woods  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  It  is  a  fub¬ 
terraneous  fungus,  growing  generally  in  clutters  three  or 
four  inches  under  ground,  without  any  vifible  root.  The  figure 
of  it  is  nearly  fpherical,  the  fize  that  of  a  potatoe  ;  the  exterior 
coat  at  firft  white,  afterwards  black,  and  ftudded  with  pyra- 
tnidical  or  polyhedrous  tubercles;  the  internal  fubftance  folid 
and  callous,  of  a  dirty  white  or  pale  brow/n  colour,  grained 
like  a  nutmeg  with  ferpentine  lines  ;  in  which,  according  to 
Micheli,  arc  imbedded  minute  oval  capfules,  containing  each 
from  two  to  four  round  warted  feeds.  The  truffles  of  Great 
Britain  feldom  exceed  three  or  four  ounces  in  weight  ;  but  in 
Italy,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  continent,  they  are  faid  to 
have  been  found  of  the  enormous  fize  of  eight  and  even  four¬ 
teen  pounds.  They  are  received  at  our  tables,  either  freftt 
and  roafted  like  potatoes,  or  dried  and  diced  into  ragouts. 
They  have  a  volatile  and  fomewhat  urinous  fmell,  and  are 
reputed  to  be  aphrodifiacal.  Dogs  are  with  much  pains  taught 
to  hunt  for  them  by  the  feent,  and  to  fcratch  up  the  ground 
under  which  they  lie.  2.  The  bowjia ,  or  common  puff-ball, 
is  frequent  in  meadows  and  paftures  in  the  autumn.  It  varies 
exceedingly  in  fize,  figure,  fuperficies,  and  colour.  In  general, 
it  confifts  of  a  fack  or  bag,  having  a  root  at  its  bafe,  and  the 
bag  compofed  of  three  membranes,  an  epidermis,  a  tough 
white  fkin,  and  an  interior  coat  which  adheres  clofely  to  the 
central  pith.  The  pith  in  the  young  plants  is  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  at  firft  firm  and  folid,  but  foon  changes  into  acellular 
fpongy  fubftance,  full  of  a  dark  dull-green  powder,  which 
difeharges  itfelf  through  an  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  fungus, 
which  aperture  is  formed  of  lacerated  fegments,  in  fome  va¬ 
rieties  reflexed.  The  powder  is  believed  to  be  the  feeds, 
which  through  a  microfcope  appear  of  a  fpherical  form,  and 
to  be  annexed  to  elaftic  hairs.  See  Haller’s  Hift.  Helvet.  n.i\l2. 

Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  this  fungus,  the  glabrum 
is  moft  remarkable.  It  is  a  fmooth  feffile  kind,  of  a  nearly 
fpherical  form,  puckered  or  contra&ed  at  the  root.  This 
fometimes  grows  to  an  enormous  fize.  It  has  been  found  in 
England  as  big  as  a  man’s  head-;  and  at  Carraria,  near  Padua 
in  Italy,  fpecitnens  have  been  gathered,  weighing  25  pounds, 


and  meafuring  two  yards  in  circumference  :  blit  its  more  or- 
dinary  fize  is  that  of  a  walnut  or  an  apple. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  have  no  limits,  being  frequently 
found  to  run” into  one  another  ;  the  fcaly,  warty,  and  echinated 
coats  turning  fmooth  as  the  plants  grow  old,  and  the  neck 
of  the  fungus  having  no  determinate  length.  The  natural 
colour  of  the  puff-ball  is  ejther  white,  grey,  or  afh-coloured: 
but  is  fometimes  found  yellowifh,  tawny,  and  hrowniftr.  The 
iaternal  fpongy  part  of  it,  bound  on  to  wounds,  is  efteemed 
good  to  Hop  bleedings,  Preffird  and  dried  in  an  oven,  the 
puff-ball  becomes  a  kind  of  tinder,  the  fmoke  of  which  is 
faid  to  intoxicate  bees.  See  Gent.  Mag.  July  1766.  The 
Italians  fry  the  great  variety,  and  indeed  any  of  the  others 
when  young,  and  eat  them  with  fait  and  oil,  according  to 
the  relation  qfMarfigli. 

LYCOPERSICON.  See&oLANUM. 

LY  CO  PH  RON,  a  famous  Greek  poet  and  grammarian, 
born  at  Colchis  in  Eubeea,  fiouvifhed  about  304  B.  C.  and, 
according  to  Ovid,  was  killed  by  an  arrow.  He  wrote  20 
tragedies;  but  alibis  works  are  loft,  except  a  poem  entitled 
Caffandra,  which  contains  a  long  train  of  predictions,  which 
he  fuppofes  to  have  been  made  by  Caffandra,  Pi  iam’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  Tins  poem  is  extiemely  obfeure.  1  he  beft  edition  of  it 
is  that  of  Dr.  Potter,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1697,  folio. 

LYCOPODIUM,  or  club-moss  •;  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  of  muici,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  antherse  are  bivalved  and  fefiilc  ;  there  are  no  caLptra. 
There  are  24.  fpecies ;  of  which  the  following  are  the  moft 
remarkable:  1.  The  clavaium ,  or  common  club-mofs,  is 
common  in  dry  and  mountainous  places,  and  in  fir  forefts. 
The  ftalk  is  proftrate,  branched,  and  creeping,  from  a  foot 
to  two  or  three  yards  long  ;  the  radicles  woody.  The  leaves 
are  numerous,  narrow,  lariceolated,  acute,  often  incurved  at 
the  extremity,  terminated  with  a  long  white  hair,  and  every¬ 
where  furround  the  ftalk.  The  peduncles  are  eredt,  firm, 
and  naked  (except  being  thinly  fet  with  lanceolate  feales), 
and  arife  from  the  ends  of  the  branches.  They  are  generally 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and  terminated  with  two  cylindri¬ 
cal  yellowifh  fpikes,  imbricated  with  oval-acute  feales,  finely 
lacerated  on  the  edges,  and  ending  with  a  hair.  In  the  ala  or 
bofom  of  the  fcale  is  a  kidney-fhaped  capfule,  which  burfts 
with  elafticity  when  ripe,  and  throws  out  a  light  yellow  pow¬ 
der,  which,  blown  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  flafhes  with  a 
frnall  explofion.  The  Swedes,  make  mats  of  this  rnofs  to  rub 
their  fhoes  upon.  In  Rufiia,  and  fome  other  countries,  the 
powder  of  the  capfules  is  ufed  in  medicine  to  heal  galls  in 
children,  chops  in  tire  fkin,  and  other  fores.  It  is  alio  ufed 
to  powder  over  officinal  pills,  and  to  make  artificial  lightning 
at  theatres.  The  Poles  make  a  decoction  of  the  plant,  and, 
dipping  a  linen  cloth  into  it,  apply  it  to  the  heads  of  perfons 
afflidled  with  the  difeafe  called  tire  plica  polonica,  which  is 
faid  to  be  cured  by  this  kind  of  fomentation.  2.  The  feiago, 
or  fir  club-mofs,  is  common  in  the  Highland  mountains  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  Hebrides.  The  ftalk  at  the  bafe  is  Angle 
and  reclining ;  but  a  little  higher  is  divided  into  upright  di¬ 
chotomous  branches,  from  two  to  fix  inches  high,  furrounded 
with  eight  longitudinal  oblique  feries  of  lanceolale,  fmooth, 
rigid,  imbricated  leaves.  Near  the  fummits  of  the  branches, 
in  the  Its  of  the  leaves,  are  placed  Angle  kidney-fhaped  cap¬ 
fules,  confiding  of  two  valves,  which  open  horizontally  like 
the  {hells  of  an  oyfter,  and  call  out  a  fine  yellow  powder. 
Thefe  capfules  Linnaeus  fuppofes  to  be  ant  her  a,  or  male  parts 
of  fructification.  In  the  alee  alio  of  many  of  the  leaves,  near 
the  tops  of  the  branches,  are  often  found  what  the  fame  great 
author  calls  female  flowers,  but.  which  the  ingenious  Haller 
efteems  to  be  only  germs  or  buds  of  a  future  plant.  They  con- 
fift,  firft,  of  four  ft  iff,  lanceolate,  incurved,  minute  leaves,  011c 
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of  the  outermoft  longer  and  larger  than  the  reft.  Thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  correfpondto  the  calyx  in  regular  flowers.  Again, 
at  the  bottom  of  this  calyx  are  five  fmall  pellucid  fubftances 
refembling  leaves,  vifible  only  by  a  microfcope,  v/hic’n  are 
fuppofed  analogous  to  piftils.  Thefe,  in  time,  grow  up  into 
three  large  broad  leaves,  two  of  the  five  united  together  like 
the  hoof  of  an  ox  ;  with  a  third^narrower  one  annexed  at  the 
bafe,  and  two  other  minute  ones  oppofite  to  the  other  three. 
Thefe  five  leaves  are  joined  at  the  bafe  ;  and  in  autumn,  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  calyx,  vegetate,  and  produce  a  new  plant.  See  a 
differtation  De feminibus  muf corum,  Amanit.  Academ,  IT.  p.  261. 
In  the  ifland  of  Raafay,  near  Sky,  in  Rofslhire,  and  fome 
other-places,  the  inhabitants  make  ufe  of  this  plant  inftead  of 
alum,  to  fix  the  ‘colours  in  dyeing.  The  Highlanders  alfo 
fometimes  take  an  infufion  of  it  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic  : 
but  it  operates  violently  ;  and,  unlefs  taken  in  a  fmall  dofe, 

,  brings  on  giddinefs  and  convulfions.  Linnaeus  informs  us, 
that  the  Swedes  ufe  a  decoction  of  it  to  deftroy  lice  on  fvvine 
and  other  animals. 

LYCQPOLIS,  or  Lygon,  (anc.  geog.)  fo  called  from  the 
worfhip  of  wolves.  Lycopolilcv,  the  people ;  Lycopolites,  the 
diftrift.  There  were  two  towns  of  this  name,  one  in  the 
Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  other 
in  the  Thebais,  or  Higher  Egypt,  in  the  northern  part,  to 
the  weft  of  the  Nile. 

LYCOPSIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  m  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  41ft  order,  Afpenfolice. 
The  corolla  has  an  incurvated  tube. 

LYCOPUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  order,  Verticillalce.  The 
corolla  is  quadrifid,  with  one  of  the  fegments  emarginated ; 
the  flamina  {landing  afunder,  with  four  retufe  feeds. 

LYCURG1A,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the  Spartans,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  their  lawgiver  Lycurgus,  whom  they  honoured  with 
a  temple  and  anniverfary  facrifice. 

LYMPH.EA,  were  artificial  caves  or  grottos  amongft  the 
Romans,  furnifhed  with  a  great  many  tubes,  canals,  and  va¬ 
rious  hydraulic  apparatus,  through  which  the  water  gufhed 
out  upon  the  fpeftators  unexpedledly  whiift  they  were  ad¬ 
miring  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  flrell-workin  thegrotto. 

LYCURGUS,  the  celebrated  legiflator  of  the  Spartans, 

was  the  fon  of  Eunomes  king  of  Sparta. - He  travelled  to 

Greece,  to  the  ifle  of  Crete,  to  Egypt,  and  even  to  the 
Indies,  to  converfe  with  the  fages  and  learned  men  of  tbofe 
countries,  and  to  learn  their  manners,  their  cuftoms,  and  their 
laws.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Polydedles,  who  was 
king  of  Sparta,  his  widow  offered  the  crown  to  Lycurgus, 
promifing  that  the  would  make  herfelf  mifcarry  of  the  child  of 
which  flie  was  pregnant,  provided  he  would  marry  her  ;  but 
Lycurgus  nobly  refufed  thefe  advantageous  offers,  and  after¬ 
wards  contented  himfelf  with  being  tutor  to  his  nephew  Cha- 
rillos,  and  reftored  to  him  the  government  when  he  came  of 
age  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  regular  and  generous  eonduft, 
he  was  accufed  of  a  defign  to  ufurp  the  crown.  This  calumny 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  ifland  of  Crete,  where  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  nations.  At 
his  return  to  Lacedemon,  he  reformed  the  government  :  and, 
to  prevent  the  diforders  occafioned  by  luxury  and  the  love  of 
riches,  he  prohibited  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  ;  placed  all  the 
citizens  in  a  ftate  of  equality  ;  and  introduced  the  ftridteft  tem¬ 
perance,  the  moll  exa£t  difeipline,  and  thofe  admirable  laws 
which  (a  few  excepted)  have  been  celebrated  by  all  hiftorians. 
It  is  Paid ,  that,  -to  engage'  the  Lacedemonians  to  obferve 
them  inviolably,  he  made  them  promife  with  an  oath  not  to 
change  any  part  of  them  till  his  return  ;  and  that  he  after¬ 
wards  went  to  the  ifland  of  Crete,  where  he  killed  himfelf, 
Vox..  V. 


after  having  ordered  that  his  afhes  fhould  be  thrown  into  the 
fea,  for  fear  left  if  his  body  fhould  be  carried  to  Sparta  the 
Lacedemonians  foould  think  themfelves  abfolved  from  their 
oath.  He  flourifhed  about  S70  B.  C. 

LYDD,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Kent,  two  miles  and  a  half 
fouth-weft  of  Romney,  of  which  town  and  port  it  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  71  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  populous  town, 
with  a  market  on  Thurfday,  and  fair  on  July  24th.  It  is  in¬ 
corporated  by  the  name  of  a  bailiff,  elected  July  22d,  jurats, 
and  commonalty.  In  the  beach  near  Stone-end  is  a  heap  of 
ftones  fancied  to  be  the  tomb  of  Crifpin  and  Crifpianus. 
And  near  the  fea  is  a  place  called  Holrnjlone,  confiding  of 
beach  and  pebble-ftones,  which  abounds  neverthelefs  with 
holm  trees.  Here  is  a  charity-fchooh 

LYDGATE  (John),  called  the  Monk  oj  Bury ;  not,  as 
Cibber  conjectures,  becaufe  he  was  a  native  of  that  place,  for 
he  was  bora  about  the  year.  1380,  in  the  village  of  Lydgate  y 
but  becaufe  he  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedidline  convent  at 
St.  Edmund’s-Bury.  After  ftudying  fome  time  in  our  Eng- 
lilh  univerfities,  he  travelled  to  France  and  Italy;  and, 
having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  of’ 
thofe  countries,  lie  returned  to  London,  where  he  opened  a 
fchool,  in  which  he  inftruded  the  fons  of  the  nobility  in  polite 
literature.  At  wlrat  time  he  retired  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Edmund’s-Bury,  does  not  appear;  but  he  was  certainly  there 
in  1415.  He  was  living  in  1446,  aged  about  66  ;  but  in 
what  year  he  died  js  not  known.  Lydgate,  according  to 
Pits,  was  an  elegant  poet,  a  perfuafive  rhetorician,  an  expert 
mathematician,  an  acute  philofopher,  and  a  tolerable  divine. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer;  and,  confidering  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  an  excellent  poet.  His  language  is  lefs  obfo- 
lete,  and  his  verfification  much  more  harmonious,  than  the 
language  and  verfification  of  Chaucer,  who  wrote  about  half  a 
century  before  him.  He  wrote,  1.  Hifiory  of  the  Theban 
war,  printed  at  the  end  of  Chaucer’s  works,  1561,  1602,  1687, 
2.  Poemafion  of  good  counfel ;  at  the  end  of  Chaucer’s 
works.  3.  The  life  of  Heftor  ;  London  1,94,  fol.  printed 
by  Grofs,  dedicated  to  Henry  V.  3.  Life  of  the  Bleflcd 
\  irgin  :  printed  by  Caxton.  4.  The  proverbs  of  Lydgate 
upon  the  fall  of  princes  ;  printed  by  Wink.  Word.  Lond.  .  .  . 
4to.  5.  Difpute  of  the  horfe,  the  {heep,  and  the  goofe  ; 
printed  in  Caxton’s  Collect.  4to.  6.  The  temple  of  brafs  ; 
among  the  works  of  Chaucer.  7.  London  lickpenny  ;  vide 
Stowe’s  hiftory,  &c.  &c.  Befides  an  incredible  number  of 
other  poems  and  tranflations  preferved  in  vai  ions  libraries, 
and  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  catalogue  in  bi/hop  Tanner. 

LYDIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Afia  Mi¬ 
nor. — All  the  ancient  writers  tell  us,  that  Lydia  was  firft 
called  Mcemta  or  Meoma,  from  Meon  king  of  Phrygia  and 
Lydia  ;  and  that  it  was  known  under  no  other  denoniinatioa 
till  the  reign  of  Atys,  when  it  began  to  be  called  Lydia  from 
his  fon  Lydus.  Bochart  finding  in  his  learned  coLledfion  of 
Phoenician  words  the  verb  h/z,  fignifying  “  to  wind,”  and 
obferving  that  the  country  \se  are  fpeaking  of  is  watered  by 
the  Maeander  fo  famous  for  its  windings,  concludes  that  it 
was  thence  named  Lydia  or  Ludia .  As  to  the  ancient  name 
of  Mceonia,  he  takes  it  to  be  a  Greek  tranflation  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  word  lud  ;  wherein  he  agrees  m  fome  meafure  with 
Stephanus,  who  derives  the  name  of  Maeonia  from  Mae  on  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Maeander.,  Some  take  the  word  rr.aonia 
to  be  a  tranflation  of  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying  “  metal,” 
becaufe  that  country,  fay  they,  was  in  former  times  enriched 
above  any  other  with  mines.  Though  Lydia  and  Maeonia  are 
by  mod  authors  indifferently  ufed  for  one  and  the  fame  coun¬ 
try,  yet  they  are  fometimes  diftinguifhed  ;  that  part  where 
mount  Tmolus  Hood,  watered  by  the  Faftolus,  being  properly 
called  Mceonia  ;  and  the  other,  lying  on  the  coaft,  Lydia. 
This  diftin&ion  is  tiled  by  Homer,  Callimachus,  Diwyfias^' 
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and  other  ancient  writers.  In  after  ages,  when  the  Ionians, 
■who  had  planted  a  colony  on  the  coaft  ui  ihe  Lean  St- a  be 
gan  to  make  l  ime  figure,  that  pa  l  was  called  I  a,  and  cite 
name  of  Lydia  given  to  the  ancient  Mae  >nia. — -Lvd'a,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Puny,  Pcolemy,  and  other  ancient  geographers, 
was  bounded  bv  ihe  M  (It  Major  o  •  the  north,  by  Cana  on 
the-  louth,  by  Phrygia  M-juron  the  rail,  and  Ionia  on  the 
■weft,  lying  between  the  37  h  and  3Qth  degrees  of  north  lat  - 
tude.  vVhat  the  ancients  liyle  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  not 
confined  within  thefe  narrow  boundaries,  but  extended  from 
Halys  to  the  Egean  lea.  Pliny’s  dettription  includes  ASolia, 
lying  between  the  Hermus  and  the  Caicus. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Lvdians,  J.ffephus,  and  after  him 
all  the  ecclefiaftic  writers,  derive  them  from  Lud,  Shtm’s 
■fourth  fun  ;  but  this  opinion  has  no  other  foundation  than 
the  fimilitude  of  names.  Some  of  the  ancients  will  have  the 
Indians  to  be  a  mixed  colony  of  Phrygians,  Myfians,  and 
Carians.  Others  finding  fome  conformity  in  religion  and  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  between  the  Egyptians  and  Tufcans  who 
were  a  Lydian  colony,  conclude  them,  without  any  farther 
evidence,  to  be  originally  Egyptians,  All  we  know  for  certain 
is,  that  the  Lydians  were  a  very  ancient  nation,  as  is  manifeft 
from  their  very  fables';  for  Atys,  Tantalus,  Pelops,  Niobe, 
smd  Arachne,  are  all  faid  to  have  been  the  children  of  Lydus. 
And  Zanthus  in  his  Lydlaca ,  quoted  by  Stephanus,  informs 
ais,  that  the  ancient  city  of  Afcalon,  one  of  the  five  fatrapies 
of  the  Philiftines,  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Jofhua  and  the 
Judges,  was  built  by  one  Afcalus  a  Lydian,  whom  Achiamus 
king  of  Lydia  had  appointed  to  command  a  body  of  troops 
which  he  fervt,  we  know  not  on  what  occafion,  into  Syria. 
The  Pleraclidas,  or  kings  of  Lydia,  defcended  from  Hercules, 
'began  to  reign  before  the  Trojan  war  ;  and  had  been  preceded 
by  a  long  feries  of  fovereigns  fprung  from  Atys,  and  hence 
dftyled  Aiyadcc  :  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  that  king¬ 
dom. 

The  Lydians  began  very  early  to  be  ruled  by  kings  whofe 
government  feems  to  have  been  truly  defpotic  and  the  crown 
hereditary.  We  read  of  three  diftindt  races  of  kings  reigningover 
Xydia,  viz.  the  Atyadae,  the  Heraclidae,  and  the  Mermnadae. 

The  Atyadee  were  fo  called  from  Atys  the  fon  of  Cotysand 
grandfon  of  Manes  the  firft  Lydian  king.  But  the  hiltory  of 
this  family  is  obfcure  and  fabulous. 

The  Atyadre  were  fucceeded  by  the  Hera  elides,  or  the  de- 
feendants  of  Hercules.  For  Hercules  being,  by  the  direction 
of  the  oracle,  fold  as  a  {lave  to  Omphale  a  queen  of  Lydia  co 
expiate  the  murder  of  Iphitus,  had,  during  his  captivity,  by 
one  of  her  {laves,  a  fon  named  Cleolaus,  whofe  grandfon  Ar¬ 
gon  was  the  firft  of  the  Heraclidae  that  afeended  the  throne 
of  Lydia.  This  race  is  faid  to  have  reigned  505  years,  the 
father  fucceeding  the  fon  for  22  generations.  They  began  to 
reign  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  laft  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  was  the  unhappy  Candaules,  who  loft  both  his  life  and 
kingdom  by  his  imprudence  ;  an  event  of  which  we  have  the 
following  account  by  Herodotus.  Candaules  had  a  wife  whom 
he  paffionately  loved,  and  believed  the  moil  beautiful  of  her 
fex.  He  extolled  her  charms  to  Gyges  his  favourite,  whom 
he  ufed  to  entruft  with  his  moft  important  affairs  ;  and,  the 
more  to  convince  him  of  her  beauty,  refolved  to  {how  her  to 
him  quite  naked  :  he  accordingly  placed  him  in  the  porch  of 
her  chamber  where  the  queen  ufed  to  undrefs  when  Ihe  went 
to  bed,  ordering  him  to  retire  after  he  fhould  have  feen  her, 
and  take  all  poffible  care  not  to  be  obferved.  But  notw.ith- 
ftanding  all  the  caution  he  could  ufe,  {he  plainly  dilcovered 
him  going  out  ;  and  though  {he  did  not  doubt  but  it  -was  her 
hufband’s  contrivance,  yet  ihe  paffed  that  night  in  a  feeming 
tranquillity,  fuppreffing  her  refentment  till  next  morning, 
while  {lie  fent  for  Gyges,  and  refolutely  told  him  that  he  mutt 
either  by  his  death  atone  for.  the  criminal  action  he  had  been 


gui'tv  of,  or  nut  to  death  Candaules  the  contriver  ©f  it,  and 
receive  both  her  and  the  kingdom  of  ydia  for  his  reward, 
Gvges  at  tirft  earneft'y  begged  of  her  that  Ihe  would  nut  drive 
him  to  the  neceiftty  of  lu  h  a  choice.  But  hnding-that  he 
could  irot  prevail  vith  her,  a. id  that  he  mull  either  kill  his 
mailer  or  die  himlelf,  he  chofe  the  former  pm  ot  the  alterna¬ 
tive,  Being  led- by  the  queen  to  the  lame  place  where  her 
hulband  had  potted  him  the  night  be'ore,  he  {tabbed  the  king 
while  he  was  afleep, .  married  the  queen,  and  took  polldlion  of 
the  kingdom,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  the  anfwer  of  the 
Delphic  oracle.  The  Lydians  having  taken  up  arms  to  re¬ 
venge  the  death  of  their  prince,  an  agreement  was  made  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  followers  of  Gyges,  that  if  the  oracle 
fhould  declare  him  to  be  lawful  king  of  Lydia  he  fhould  be 
permitted  to  reign  ;  if  not,  he  lhould  refign  the  crown  to  the 
Heraclidae.  The  anfwer  of  the  oracle  proving  favourable  to 
Gyges,  he  was  univ’erfally  acknowledged  for  lawful  king  of 
Lydia.  Candaules  is  faid  to  have  purchafed  a  picture  painted 
by  Bularchas,  reprefenting  a  battle  of  the  Magnetes,  for  its 
weight  in  gold ;  a  circumftance  which  {hows  how  early  the  art 
of  painting  began  to  be  in  requeft,  for  Candaules  was  cotem- 
porary  with  Romulus. 

Gyges  having  thus  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia,  lent  many  rich  and  valuable  prefents  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphos,  among  others,  fix  cups  of  gold,  weighing  30  talents, 
and  greatlyr  efteemed  for  the  workmanfhip.  He  made  war  on 
Miletus  and.  Smyrna,  took  the  city  of  Colophon,  and  fubdued 
the  whole  country  of  Troas.  In  his  reign,  and  by  his  per- 
million,  the  city  of  Abydus  was  built  by  the  Milefians^  Plu¬ 
tarch  and'  other  writers  relate  his  acceftion  to  the  crown  of 
Lydia  in  a  quite  different  manner,  and  tell  us,  without  making 
any  mention  of  the  queen,  that  Gyges  rebelled  againft  Can¬ 
daules  and  Hew  him  in  an  engagement.  In  Gyges  began  the 
third  race  called  Mermnada-,  who  were  alfo,  properly  fpeaking, 
Heraclidae,  being  defcended  from  a  fon  of  Hercules  by  Om¬ 
phale.  Gyges  reigned  38  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Ardyes. 

This  prince  carried  on  the  war  againft  the  Milefians  which 
his  father  had  begun,  and  poffefl’ed  nimfelf  of  Priene,  in  thofe 
days  a  ftrong  city.  In  his  reign  the  Cimerians  invaded  and 
over-ran  all  Alia  Minor;  but  what  battles  were  foUght  between 
the  Lydians  and  thefe  invaders,  and  with  what  fuccefs,  vve 
find  no  where  mentioned.  Herodotus  only  informs  us,  that  in 
the  time  of  Ardyes  they  poffeffed  {hemfelves  of  Sardis,  the 
metropolis  of  Lydia,  but  couid  never  reduce  the  caftle.  Ar¬ 
dyes  reigned  49  years,  and  was  fucqeeded  by  his  fun  Sadyattes, 
who  reigned  12  years,  and  warred  moft  part  of  his  reign  with 
the  Milefians. 

After  him  came  his  fon  Alyattes,  who  for  the  fpace  of  five 
years  continued  the  war  which  his  father  had  begun  againft  the 
Milefians,  ravaging  their  country,  and  about  barveft  time  carry¬ 
ing  away  all  their  corn  yearly,  in  order  to  oblige  them,  for 
want  of  provifions,  to  lurrender  their  city,  which  he  knew  he 
could  not  reduce  any  other  way,  the  Milefians  being  at  that 
time  matters  of  the  fea.  In  the  12th  year  of  this  war  the 
Lvdians  having  fet  fire  to  the  corn  in  the  fields,  the  flames 
were  carried  by  a  violent  wind,  which  happened  to  blow  at 
that  time,  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  A  iielus,  and  burnt  it 
down  to  the  ground.  Not  long  after,  Alyattes  falling  fick, 
fent  to  coufult  the  oracle  at  Delphos;  which  refufed  to  return 
any  anfwer  till  fuch  time  as  the  king  fhould  rebuild  the  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Affefus.  Alyattes,  thus  warned,  aifpatched 
ambaffadors  to  Miletus,  enjoining  them  to  conclude  a  truce 
with  the  Milefians  till  the  temple  fhould  be  rebuilt.  On 
the  arrival  of  the-  ambaffadors,  Thrafybulus,  then  king  of 
Miletus,  commanded  all  the  corn  that  was  at.  that  time  in 
the  city  to  be  brought  into  the  market-place,  ordering  the 
citizens  to  banquet  in  public,  and  revel  as  if  the  city  were 
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plentifully  ftored  with  all  manner  of  provifions.  This  ftra- 
tagem  Thrafvhulus  praftifed,  to  the  end  that  the  ambaffadors 
feeing  fuch  quantities  of  corn,  and  the  people  every  where  di¬ 
verting  themfelves,  might  acquaint  their  matter  with  their 
affluence,,  and  divert  him  from  purfwing  the  war.  As  Thra- 
fybulus  had  defigned,  l'o  it  happened  ;  for  Alyattes,  who  be 
lieved  the  Milefians  greatly  dlftretted  for  provifions,  receiving 
a  different  account  from  his  ambafladors,  changed  t>  e  trure 
into  a  tailing  peace,  and  e'fer  afterwards  lived  in  amity  and 
friendihip  with  Ttirafybulus  and  the  Milefians.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded,  after  a  reign  of  t  7  years,  by  his  foil  "rocfus,  whofe 
uninterrupted  profperity,  in  the  tirft  years  of  his  reign,  far 
eclipfed  the  glory  of  all  his  predeceifors.  He  was  the  firft 
that  made  war  on  the  Ephefians,  whofe  city  he  befieged  and 
took  notwith (landing  their  confecrating  it  to  Diana,  and 
fattening  the  walls  by  a  rope  to  her  temple,  which  was  feven 
fladia  diftant  from  the  city.  After  the  reduction  of  Ephefus, 
he  attacked,  under  various  pretences,  the  Ionians  and  vEolians, 
obliging  them,  and  all  the  other  Greek  ftates  of  Afia,  to  pay 
him  a  yearly  tribute.  Having  met  with  fuch  extraordinary 
fuccefs  by  land,  the  Lydian  prince -determined  to  render  his 
power  equally  confpicuous  by  l'ea.  For  this  purpofe  he  thought 
ferioully  of  equipping  a  fleet ;  with  which  he  purpofed  to  in¬ 
vade  and  conquer  the  Grecian  itlands  diretlly  fronting  his  do¬ 
minions.  But  this  defign,  which,  confidering  the  flow  progrefs 
in  maritime  power  among  the  nations  moll  diligent  to  attain 
it,  would  probably  have  failed  of  fuccels,  was  prevented  by 
the  advice  of  a  philofophical  traveller  conveyed  in  fuch  a 
lively  turn  of  wit,  as  eafily  changed  the  refolution  of  the 
king.  Bias  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  fome  fay  Pittacus  of  Mity- 
lene  in  the  ifle  of  Leibos,  while  he  travelled,  after  the  Grecian 
cuftom,  from  curiofity  and  a  love  of  knowledge,  was  prefented 
to  Crcefus  at  the  Lydian  court ;  and  being  aiked  by  that 
prince  what  news  from  Greece;  he  anlwered  with  a  republican 
freedom,  that  the  iflanders  had  colledled  powerful  fquadrons  of 
cavalry  with  an  intention  of  invading  Lydia.  “  May  the  gods 
grant  (faid  Crcefus),  that  the  Greeks,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  horfemanttiip,  fhould  attack  the  difciplined  valour  of  the 
Lydian  cavalry ;  there  would  Loon  be  an  end  to  the  conteft.” 
<e  In  the  fame  manner  (replied  Bias),  as  if  the  Lydians,  who 
are  totally  unexperienced  in  naval  affairs,  (hould  invade  the 
Grecians  by  fea.”  Struck  by  the  acutenefs  of  this  unexpected 
obfervation,  Croefus  debited  from  his  intended  expedition 
againft  the  iilands,  and,  inftead  of  employing  new  means  for 
extending  his  conquefts,  determined  peaceably  to  enjoy  the 
laurels  which  he  had  won,  and  to  difplay  the  grandeur  which 
he  had  attained.  But  his  happinefs  was  foon  after  allayed  by 
the  death  of  his  favourite  fon  Atys,  who  was  unfortunately 
killed  at  the  c’nace  of  a  wild  boar.  For  this  lofs  he  continued 
difconfoiate  for  two  years  and  in  a  ftate  of  inaCtion,  till  the 
conquefts  of  Cyrus,  and  growing  power  of  the  Perfians,  routed 
up  his  martial  Lpirit,  and  diverted  his  mind  to  other  thoughts. 
Pie  apprehended  that  the  fuccefs  which  attended  Cyrus  in  all 
his  undertakings,  might  at  laft  prove  dangerous  to  himfelf,  and 
therefore  refolved  to,  put  a  flop,-  if  poftible,  to  his  progrefs. 
In  taking  this  refolution,  which  might  probably  be  attended 
with  the  raoft  important  confequences,  he  was  defirous  to  learn 
the  will  of  heaven  concerning  the  illue  of  the  war.  The 

imncipal  oracles  which  he  conluhed  were  thofe  of  Branchis  in 
'onia,  of  Hammon  in  Libya,  and  of  Delphi  in  Greece. 
Among  thefe  refpeCIed  fhrines,  the  oracle  of  Delphi  main¬ 
tained  its  afcendant,  as  the  molt  faithful  interpreter  of  fate. 
Croefus  was  fully  perluaded  of  its  veracity  ;  and  defirous  ge- 
neroufly  to  compenfate  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  already 
given,  ,and  (till  meant  to  give,  the  priefts  of  Apollo,  he  facri- 
fice'd  3000  oxen  to  the  god,  and  adorned  his  (brine  with  dedi¬ 
cations  equally  valuable  for  the  workmantliip  and  for  the 


materials  ;  precious  veffels  of  Lilver,  ewers  of  irorr  bearuti&Jly 
inlaid  and  enamelled ;  various  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  parti¬ 
cularly  a  golden  lion  weighing  ten  talents,  and  a  female  figure 
three  cubits  or  near  five  feet  high.  In  return  for  thefe  magni¬ 
ficent  prefents,  the  oracle,  in  ambiguous  language,  flattered 
Croefus  with  obtaining  an  eafy  victory  over  his  enemies,  and 
with  enjoying  a  long  life  and  a  profperous  reign.  The  god  at 
the  fame  time  enjoined  him  to  contract  an  alliance  with  the 
moll  powerful  of  the  Grecian  ftates. 

Elevated  with  thefe  favourable  predictions  of  Apollo,  Crcefus 
prepared  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the  only  condition  re¬ 
quired  on  his  part  for  the  accomplifhr.neqt  of  his  afpiring 
purpofe  Not  deeming  himfelf  fufficiently  acquainted  with, 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  to  know  what  particular  republic  was 
-meant  by  the  oracle,  he  made  particular  inquiry  of  thofe  beft: 
informed  concerning  the  ftate  of  Europe;  and  difeovered,  that 
among  all  the  members  of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  Lacedemonians  were  juftly  entitled  to  the  pre¬ 
eminence.  In  order  to  learn  which  of  thefe  communities  de- 
ferved  the  epithet  of  moji  powerful,  it  was  neceffary  to  fend 
ambaffadors  into  Greece.  The  Lydians  difpatched  with  this 
important  commilfion,  foon  difeovered  that  the  Athenians, 
after  having  been  long  haraffed  by  internal  diffenfions,  were 
aCtually  governed  by  the  tyrant  Pififtratus.  The  Spartans,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  anciently  the  world  regulated  of  all  the 
Grecian  communities,  had  enjoyed  domeftic  peace  and  foreign 
profperity  ever  fince  they  had  adopted  the  wife  inliitutions  of 
Lycurgus.  After  that  memorable  period,  they  had  repeatedly 
conquered  the  warlike  Argives,  triumphed  over  the  hardy  Ar¬ 
cadians  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  heroic  exploits  of  Arifto- 
menes,  fubdued  and  enftaved  jheir  unfortunate  rivals  of  Mef- 
fene.  To  the  Lydian  ambaffadors,  therefore,  the  Spartan 
republic  appeared  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  oracle  as  the 
community  whofe  alliance  they  were  enjoined  to  folicit.  Hav¬ 
ing  repaired  accordingly  to  Sparta,  they  -were  introduced  not 
only  to  the  kings  and  fenate,  but,  as  the  importance  of  the 
negotiation  required,  to  the  general  affembly  of  the  Lacede¬ 
monians,  to  whom  they,  in  few  words,  declared  the  objeCl  of 
their  commilfion :  “  We  are  fent,  O  Lacedemonians !  by 
Croefus,  king  of  the.  Lydians  and  of  many  other  nations,  who 
being  commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  leek  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  moft  powerful  people  of  Greece,  now  fummons 
you,  who  juftly  merit  that  epithet,  to  become  his  faithful 
allies,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  god  whofe  authority  you 
acknowledge.”  The  Lacedemonians,  pleafed  with  the  alliance 
of  a  warlike  king,  and  ftili  more  with  the  fame  of  their  valour, 
readily  accepted  the  propofal.  To  the  ftriH  connexion  of  an 
oftentive  and  defenfive  league,  they  joined  the  more  refpetfted 
ties  of  facred  horpitality.  A  few  years  before  this  tranfaflion, 
they  had  lent  to  purchafe  gold  at  Sardis  for  making  a  ftatue  of 
A  polio.  Crcefus  had  on  that  occafion  gratuitouily  fupplied 
their  want.  Remembering  this  generofity,  they  gave  the 
Lydian  ambaffadors  at  their  departure,  as  a  prefent  for  their 
mafter,  a  veffel  of  brafs  containing  300  amphoras  (above  12 
hogftieads),  and  beautifully  carved  on  the  oultide  with  various 
forms  of  animals. 

Crcefus,  having  thus  happily  accomplifhed  the  defign  re¬ 
commended  by  the  oracle,  was  eager  to  fet  out  upon  his  in¬ 
tended  expedition.  He  had  formerly  entered  into  alliance 
with  Amatis  king  of  Egypt,  and  Labynetus  king  of  Babylon. 
He  had  now  obtained  the  friendfliip  of  the  moft  warlike  na¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  The  newly-raifed  power  of  Cyrus  and  the 
Perfians  feemed  incapable  of  refitting  fuch  a  formidable  confe¬ 
deracy. 

Elevated  with  thefe  flattering  ideas  of  his  owa  invincible 
greatnefs,  Crcefus  waited  not  to  attack  the  Pcrfian  dominions 
until  he  had  collected  the  (Length  of  his  allies.  The  l'anguine 
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impetuofity  of  his  temper,  unexperienced  in  adverfity,  unfor¬ 
tunately  precipitated  him  into  meafures  no  lefs  ruinous  than 
daring.  Attended  only  by  the  arms  of  Lydia,  and  a  numerous 
band  of  mercenaries,  whom  his  immenfe  wealth  enabled  him 
at  any  time  to  call  into  his  fervice,  he  marched  towards  the 
river  Halys  ;  and  having  crofted  with  much  difficulty  that  deep 
and  broad  ftream,  entered  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  which 
formed  the  weftern  frontier  of  the  Median  dominions.  That 
unfortunate  country  foon  experienced  all  the  calamities  of  in- 
vafion.  The  Pierian  plain,  the  mod:  beautiful  and  the  mod 
fertile  didrift  of  Cappadocia,  was  laid  wade  ;  the  ports  of  the 
Tuxine,  as  well  as  feveral  inland  cities,  were  plundered  ;  and 
the  inoffenfive  inhabitants  were  either  put  to  the  lword  or 
dragged  into  captivity.  Encouraged  by  the  unrefiding  foltnefs 
of  the  natives  of  thole  parts,  Croefus  was  eager  to  pufh  for¬ 
wards  ;  and  if  Cyrus  did  not  previoudy  meet  him  in  the  field, 
he  had  determined  to  proceed  in  triumph  to  the  mountains  of 
Perfia.  A  gain  ft  this  dangerous  refolution  he  was  in  vain  ex¬ 
horted  by  a  Lydian  named  Sandanis ;  who,  when  alked  his 
opinion  of  the  war,  declared  it  with  that  freedom  which  the 
princes  of  the  Ead  have  in  every  age  permitted,  amidd  all  the 
pride  and  caprices  of  defpotic  power,  to  men'  didinguidied  by 
the  gifts  of  nature  or  education.  “  You  are  preparing,  O 
king,  to  march  againd  a  people  who  lead  a  laborious  and  a 
miferable  life  ;  whofe  daily  lubfidence  is  often  denied  them, 
and  is  always  fcanty  and  precarious ;  who  drink  only  water, 
and  who  are  clothed  with  the  duns  of  wild  beads.  What  can 
the  '  .ydians  gain  by  the  conquelt  of  Perfia ;  they  who  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  which  the  Perfians  are  deditute  ?  For 
any  part,  I  deem  it  a  bleffing  of  the  gods,  that  they  have  not 
excited  the  warlike  poverty  of  thefe  miferable  barbarians  to 
invade  and  plunder  the  luxurious  wealth  of  Lydia.”  The 
moderation  of  this  advice  was  rejefted  by  the  fatal  prelumption 
of  Croefus  ;  who  confounding  the  diftates  of  experienced  wif- 
dom  with  the  mean  fuggedions  of  pufillanimity,  difmiffed  the 
counfellor  with  contempt. 

Meanwhile,  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  who  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  permit  his  dominions  to  be  ravaged  with  impunity, 
afforded  the  Lydian  king  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  war 
to  a  more  fpeedy  iffue  than  by  his  intended  expedition  into 
Perfia.  The  army  of  Cyrus  gradually  augmented  on  his 
march;  the  tributary  princes  cheerfully  contributing  with  their 
united  drength  towards  the  affidance  of  a  mader  whofe  valour 
and  generofity  they  admired,  and  who  now  took  arms  to  pro- 
teft  the  fafety  of  his  fubjefts,  as  well  as  to  fupport  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  his  throne.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  movement, 
efpecially  after  being  informed  of  the  dedruftive  ravages  of 
ihe  enemy  in  Cappadocia,  that  he  arrived  from  the  fihores  of 
the  Cafpian  at  thofe  of  the  Euxine  Sea  before  the  army  of 
Croefus  had -provided  the  neceffaries  for  their  journey.  That 
"prince,  when  apprifed  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Perfians, 
encamped  on  the  Pterian  plain  ;  Cyrus  likewife  encamped  at 
no  great  didance :  frequent  fkirmifhes  happened  between  the 
light  troops  ;  and  at  length  a  general  engagement  was  fought 
with  equal  fury  and  perfeverance,  and  only  terminated  by  the 
clarkneis  of  night.  The  lofs  on  both  fidcs  hindered  a  renewal 
©f  the  battle.  The  numbers  as  well  as  the  courage  of  the 
Perfians  much  exceeded  the  expectation  of  Crcefus.  As  they 
difcovered  not  any  intention  to  harafs  his  retreat,  he  determined 
to  move  back  towards  Sardis,  to  fpend  the  winter  in  the 
amufements  of  his  palace,  and,  after  fummoning  his  numerous 
allies  to  his  ftandard,  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  fpring  with 
fuch  increafy  of  force  as  feemed  fufficient  to  overpower  the 
Perfians. 

Eut  this  defign  was  defeated  by  the  careful  vigilance  of 
Cyrus,  That  experienced  leader  allowed  the  enemy  to  retire 
without  moleftation ;  carefully  informing  himfelf  of  every  ftep 


which  they  took,  and  of  every  meafure  which  they  feemed  de* 
termined  to  purfue.  Patiently  watching  the  opportunity  of  a 
j uft  revenge,  he  waited  until  Croefus  had  re-entered  his  capital, 
and  had  difbanded  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  compofed  the 
mod  numerous  divifion  of  his  army.  It  then  feemed  the 
proper  time  for  Cyrus  to  put  his  Perfians  in  motion ;  and 
fuch  was  his  celerity,  that  he  brought  the  firli  news  of  his 
own  arrival  in  the  plain  of  Sardis.  Croefus,  whofe  firm- 
nefs  might  well  have  been  fliaken  by  the  imminence  of  this 
unforefeen  danger,  was  not  wanting  on  the  prefent  occalion  to 
the  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  fame  and  the  luftrc  of' the 
Lydian  throne.  Though  his  mercenaries  were  difbanded,  his 
own  fubjedls,  who  ferved  him  from  attachment,  who  had  been 
long  accuftomed  to  viftory,  and  who  were  animated  with  a 
high  fenfe  of  national  honour,  burned  with  a  defire  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  to  check  the  daring  infolence  of  the  in¬ 
vaders.  Croefus  indulged  and  encouraged  this  generous  ardour. 
The  Lydians  in  that  age  fought  on  horfeback,  armed  with 
long  fpears  ;  the  ftrength  of  the  Perfians  confitted  in  infantry. 
They  were  fo  little  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  horfes,  that  camels 
were  almoft  the  only  animals  which  they  employed  as  beafts  of 
burden.  This  circumftance  fuggefted  to  a  Mede,  by  name 
Plarpagus,  a  ftratagem,  which  being  communicated  to  Cyrus- 
was  immediately  adopted  with  approbation  by  that  prince; 
Plarpagus,  having  obferved  that  horfes  bad  a  ftrong  averfion 
to  the  ftiape  and  fmell  of  camels,  advifed  the  Perfian  army  to 
be  drawn  up  in  the  following  order :  All  the  camels  which, 
had  been  employed  to  carry  baggage  and  provifions  were  col- 
lefted  into  one  body,  arranged  in  a  long  line  fronting  the- 
Lydian  cavalry.  The  foot  foldiers  of  the  Perfians  were  ported 
immediately  behind  the  line,  and  placed  at  a  due  diftance. 
The  Median  horfe  (for  a  few  fquadrons  of  thefe  followed  the 
ftandard  of  Cyrus)  formed  the  rear  of  the  army.  As  the 
troops  on  both  fides  approached  to  join  battle,  the  Lydian  ca¬ 
valry,  terrified  at  the  unufual  appearance  of  the  camels, 
mounted  with  men  in  arms,  were  thrown  into  diforder,  and, 
turning  their  heads,  endeavoured  to  efcape  from  the  field. 
Croefus,  who  perceived  the  confufion,  -was  ready  to  defpair  or 
his  fortune;  but  the  Lydians,  abandoning  their  horfes,  pre¬ 
pared  with  uncommon  bravery  to  attack  the  enemy  on  foot. 
Their  courage  deferved  a  better  fate  ;  but  unaccuftomed  as 
they  were  to  this  mode  of  fighting,  they  were  received  and 
repelled  by  the  experienced  valour  of  the  Perfian  infantry, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  fortified  ftrength  0$ 
Sardis,  where  they  imagined  themfelves  fecure.  The  walls  of 
that  city  bid  defiance  to  the  rude  art  of  attack,  as  then  prac- 
tifed  by  the  moil  warlike  nations.  If  the  Perfian. army  fhonld 
invert  it,  the  Lydians  were  provided  with  provifions  for  feveral 
years ;  and  there  was  reafon.  to  expeft,  that  in  a  few  months, 
and  even  weeks,  they  would  receive  fuch  affiftance  from  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Greece  (to  which  countries  they  had  already 
fent  ambaffadors),  as  v/ould  oblige  the  Perfians  to  raife  th® 
fiege. 

The  Lydian  niinifters  difpatched  into  Greece  met  with  great 
fympathy  from  the  Spartans.  That  people  were  particularly 
obfervant  of  the  faith  of  treaties ;  and  while  they  puniftied 
their  enemies  with  unexampled  feverity,  they  behaved  witir 
generous  compaffion  towards  thofe- whom  they  had  once  ac¬ 
cepted  for  allies.  They  immediately  refolved  therefore  to  fend 
him  a  fpeedy  and  effectual  relief;  and  for  this  purpofe  affe ru¬ 
bied  their  troops,  made  ready  their  veftels,  and  prepared  every 
thing  neceftary  for  the  expedition. 

The  valour  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have  upheld  the 
finking  empire  of  Lydia;  but  before  their  armament  could  fet 
fail,  Crcefus  was  no  longer  a  fovereign.  Notwithftanding  the 
ftrength  of  Sardis,  that  city  had  been  taken  by  ftorm  on  the 
20th  day  of  the  fiege  5  the  walls  haying  been  fealed  in  a  quar.-v 
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ter  which,  appearing  altogether  inacceflible,  wft*  too  earelefsly 
uarded.  This  was  e  fie  tied  by  the  enterprile  of  Hyreades  a 
_  lede,  who  accidentally  obterved  a  fentinel  defcend  part  of  the 
rock  in  order  to  recover  his  helmet.  Hyreades  was  a  native  of 
the  mountainous  province  of  Mardia,  and  bung  accultosned  to 
clamber  over  the  dangerous  precipices  of  his  native  country, 
refolved  to  try  his  atlivity  in  palling  the  rock  upon  which  he 
had  difcovered  the  i  ydian.  The  delign  was  more  eafily  accom¬ 
plished  than  he  had  realon  to  expert :  emulation  and  fucoefs 
encouraged  the  braveft  of  the  Perfians  to  follow  his  example  ; 
thefe  were  fupported  by  greater  numbers  of  their  countrymen  ; 
the  garrifon  of  Sardis  was  furpriled  ;  the  citadel  (formed  ;  and  the 
rich  capital  of  Lower  Alia  lubjefted  to  the  vengeful  rapacity 
of  an  indignant  vicfor.  1  hus  ended  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Lydia,  which  continued  fubjebt  to  the  Perfians  till  they  alio 
were  conquered  by  the  Macedonians. 

LYDIAT  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englifh  divine,  born  in 
1,-72,  and  educated  at  Oxford  About  the  year  609  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Dr  James  U flier,  afterwards  archbifhop 
of  Armagh,  who  carried  him  to  Ireland.  He  was  at  Dublin 
college  for  about  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  the  reAory  of  Alkrington  becoming  vacant,  he  was 
prefen  ted  to  it  :  but  at  length,  being  engaged  for  the  debts  of 
a  near  relation,  which  for  the  prefent  he  was  unable  to  pay, 
having  before  (pent  his  patrimony  in  printing  feveral  books, 
he  was  fent  to  prifon,  and  was  confined  at  Oxford,  in  the 
King’s-bench,  and  elfewhere,  till  Sir  William  Bofwell,  a  gene¬ 
rous  patron  of  learned  men,  Dr.  Robert  Pink,  warden  of  New- 
collcge,  bifliop  Uther,  and  Dr.  I  and,  dilcharged  the  debt.  In 
the  civil  wars  he  Offered  much  in  his  re&ory  of  Alkrington 
from  the  parliament-partv  ;  was  four  times  pillaged  to  the 
value  of  at  leaf!  70I.  and  was  forced  for  a  quarter  of  a  year 
together  to  borrow  a  fliirt  to  fliift  himfelf.  He  died  in  1646. 
He  wrote  fome  pieces  in  Englifh,  and  many  works  in  Latin, 
on  chronology  and  natural  hillory. 

LYDIUS  lapis,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ancients; 
the  name  of  the  ftone  ufed  by  way  of  touchftone  for  the  trial 
of  gold  and  filver,  and  called  by  fome  Hcraclius  lapis  .*  both 
of  which  names  were  aifo  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  load- 
ftone  ;  and  hence  has  arifen  nofmall  mifunderftanding  of  their 
works.  Pliny  has  obferved,  that  both  the  load  ftone  and  touch¬ 
ftone  were  at  times  called  Lydius  and  Heraclius  lapis.  The 
true  lapis  Lydius ,  or  the  touch-llone,  was  anciently  found  only 
in  the  river  Tmolus;  but  was  afterwards  found  in  many  other 
places,  and  is  now  very  common  in  many  of  the  German  ri¬ 
vers.  The  ancients  give  us  very  remarkable  and  circumftan- 
tial  accounts  of  the  ufes  they  made  of  it;  and  it  is  plain  they 
were  gble  to  difeern  the  alloys  of  gold  by  means  of  it  with 
very  great  exaftnefs.  We  at  prefent  ufe  feveral  different  floncs 
under  this  name,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe.  In  Italy,  a  green 
marble  called  verde/lo,  is  mod  frequently  ufed  ;  and  with  us, 
very  frequently  (mall  pieces  of  the  bafal.es,  the  fame  with  that 
vaft  piece  of  black  marble  called  the  Giant's  Caufezuay  in  Ire¬ 
land.  See  Basaltes,  Giant's  Caufeivay,  Iceland,  Staffa, 
and  Volcano. 

LYGEUM,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  fourth  order,  Gramina.  The  fpatha 
*>r  flieath  is  monophyllous  ;  there  are  a  pair  of  corollse  upon 
the  fame  germen  ;  the  nut  is  bilocular. 

LYGIli  I  IGU,  Lug ii,  or  Logiones,  (anc.  geog»),  a  people 
of  Germany,  to  the  well  of  the  Viftula,  where  it  torms  a  bend 
like  a  crefcent  ;  Ligii,  (Dio);  Lugii,  (Strabo)  :  Logs  ones, 
(Zofimus).  Their  name  Lugii  is  corijedtured  to  be  derived 
from  their  mutually  clofe  confederacy  or  league.  The  Viftula 
was  their  boundary  to  the  north,  eaft,  and  foutb,  with  mount 
Vol.  V. 
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Afciburgius  to  the  weft.  Now  the  whole  of  that  country  ties 
in  Poland,  on  this  fide  the  Viftula. 

LYf  'G  in-women.  See  Midwife- y. 

Ly  ng -To,  ^ r  Lying -By,  the  fituation  of  a  fhip,  when  {he 
is  retarded  in  her  courfe,  by  arranging  the  fails  in  luch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  counteract  each  other  with  nearly  an  equal  effort, 
and  render  the  tViip  alm->ft  immoveable,  with  reipeCt  to  her 
progreflive  motion  or  head  wa  .  \  fhip  is  ulually  brought-to 

by  the  main  and  fore-top-  (ails,  one  of  which  is  laid  aback, 
whilft  the  o  her  is  full  ;  fo  that  the  latter  putties  the  fhip  for¬ 
ward,  wriilft  the  former  refills  this  impulfe  by  forcing  her 
aftern.  Phis  is  particularly  practiled  in  a  general  engagement, 
when  the  hoilile  fleets  a  e  drawn  up  in  two  lines  of  battle  op- 
pofite  each  other.  It  is  aifo  ufed  to  wait  for  fome  other  (hip, 
either  approaching  or  expedited  ;  or  to  avoid  purlhing  a  dan¬ 
gerous  courfe,  efpecially  in  dark  or  foggy  weather,  Sec. 

LYME  regis,  a  fea-port  town  of  Dorfctfhire,  148  miles 
from  London.  It  lies  near  the  fea,  on  the  very  borders  of 
Devonfhire,  in  a  cavity  between  two  rocky  hills,  which  makes 
it  difficult  of  accefs.  It  is  about  five  furlongs  long,  and  con¬ 
tains  about  2  to  houfes.  As  it  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
the  houles  make  a  good  {how,  one  above  another;  and  fome 
of  them  are  built  of  free-ltone,  and  covered  with  blue  Hate. 
The  corporation  conhfts  of  a  mayor  (who  is  juftice  of  peace 
during  his  ma  oralty  and  the  year  after,  and  in  the  third  year 
both  juftice  and  coroner),  a  recorder,  15  capital  burgefles,  and 
a  town-clerk.  Tms  place  had  formerly. a  very  Hour filling  trade 
to  .France,  Spain,  the  Straits,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Weft 
Indies  ;  during  which  the  cuftoms  amounted  fome  years  to 
i6,uool.  But  it  ftands  on  fuch  a  high  deep  rock,  that  the 
merchants  are  obliged  to  load  and  unload  their  goods  at  a  place 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  called  the  Cobb,  originally  built  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  which  cofts  a  great  furn  to  maintain, 
but  forms  fuch  a  harbour  as  perhaps  is  not  to  be  equalled  in 
the  world,  the  fliips  being  fheltered  by  a  high  thick  ftone  wall, 
raifed  in  tne  main  fea  a  good  way  from  the  ftiore,  broad  enough 
for  carriages  and  warehoufes,  and  the  cuftom-houfe  officers 
have  one  upon  it.  The  cellars  of  the  low  part  of  the  town, 
near  the  fea,  are  however  often  overflowed  by  the  fpring-tides 
ro  or  1 2  feet.  There  are  guns  planted  for  defence  both  of  the 
Cobb  and  the  town,  the  fhore  here  being  very  proper  for  bat¬ 
teries.  The  cuftom-houfe  ftands  on  pillars,  with  the  corn- 
market  under  it.  There  is  an  alms-houfe  in  Church-ftreet, 
aifo  Prefbyterian  and  AnabaDtift  meeting-houfes.  '1  be  town- 
hall  is  near  Broad-ftreet.  The  church  ftands  at.  the  ealt  end 
of  the  town  on  a  rifing  ground.  The  market  here  is  on  Friday, 
and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year.  We  read,  that  in  774 
the  Saxon  king  Kinwulf  gave  land  hereabouts  to  the  church  of 
Sherborn,  for  the  boiling  of  fait  there  to  fupply  its  neceflities. 
At  this  place  the  duke  of  Monmouth- landed  in  68.',  A  few 
years  ago  above  2~ool.  worth  of  gold  nd  filver  coin  of  Charles- 
1.  and  II.  were  difcovered  by  fome  labourers. 

LYMINGTON,  a  borough-town  of  Hampfhire,  0“  miles 
fouth-weft  of  London.  It  ftands  about  a  tnile  from  the  chan¬ 
nel,  running  between  the  main  land  and  the  ifle  of  Wight ; 
and  has  a  harbour  for  vetlels  of  cahfiderable-  burden.  The  tide 
flows  near  a  mile  above  the  town,  il  has  a- market  on  -Satur¬ 
days,  and  two  fairs  in  the  year;  and  fends  two  members  to 
pai  li  jment. 

LYMPH,  a  fine  colour-lefs  fluid,  feparated  in  the  body  from 
the  mafs  of  blood,  and  contained  in  peculiar  yelfels  called  lynu 
pbatics.  See  Anatomy. 

LYMPHATI,  was  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  fuch 
as  were  feized  with  madneis.  It  is  ftuppofed  to  be  ufed  for 
vympbati,  bectufe  the  ancients  imagined  that  every  perfon  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  lee  a  nymph  was  iuiianily  itruck  with 
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phrenfy.  Lympldti  may  indeed  fignify  <(  madmen,”  as  derived 
lrom  lymph  a,  “  water,”  over  which  element  the  nymphs  were 
thought  to  pre.lide  :  but  it  appears  moll  likely,  that  diliradted 
people  were  called  lymphati,  from  the  circumlfance  of  mad¬ 
men  s  being  affebled  with  the  hydrophobia  or  dread  of  water 
after  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog;  for  this  peculiarity,  in  cafes  of 
canine  madnefs,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans. 

LYNCicUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  50  fotts  of 
iEgeus,  married  Hypermneftra,  one  of  the  -50  daughters  of 
Danaus.  See  Hypekmnes  j  ha. 

Lynceus,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  one  of  the  Argonauts  who 
went  with  Jafon  in  the  expedition  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece. 
He  was  ol  great  ufe  to  the  Argonauts,  by  enabling  them  to 
avoid  the  fand-banks  and  rocks  they  found  in  their  way.  The 
poets  lay,  that  Lynceus  had  fo  piercing  a  light,  that  it  could 
not  only  pent;'  rate  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  but  even  to  hell.. 
Some  mytho'ct  !'  Uippofe,  that  this  fable  is  taken  from  Lyn- 
ceus’s  {kill  in  obferving  the  bars,  and  difcovering  the  mines  of 
gold  and  filver  concealed  in  the  earth. 

LYNCURIUM,  a  Rone  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
■tourmalin.  The  name  is  derived  from  Auy?,  “  lynx;”  and 
-S50V,  ,e  urine.” 

LYNCURIUS  lapis,  a  ftone  capable  of  producing  mufh- 
I'ooms.  In  the  Ephemerides  of  the  Curious  we  find  mention 
made  of  a  Hone  fo  called  by  Dr.  John  George  Wolckamerus, 
who  law  one  in  Italy,  which  never  ceafes  to  produce  in  a  few 
days  mufhrooms  of  an  excellent  flavour,  by  the  moR  fimple 
.and  eafy  prorefs  imaginable.  “  It  is  (fays  he)  of  the  bigness 
of  an  ox’s  head,  rough  and  uneven  on  its  iurface,  and  on  which 
alfo  are  perceived  fome  clefts  and  devices.  It  is  black  in  fome 
parts,  and  in  others  of  a  lighter  and  greyifh  colour.  Inter¬ 
nally  it  is  porous,  and  nearly  of  the  nature  of  the  pumice-Rone, 
but  much  heavier;  and  it  contains  a  fniall  piece  of  flint,  which 
is  fo  incorporated  with  it  as  to  appear  to  have  been  formed  at 
the  lame  time  the  Rone  itfelf  received  its  form  "I  his  gives 
room  to  judge,  that  thofe  Rones  have  been  produced  by  a  fat 
and  viicid  juice,  which  has  the  property  of  indurating  what¬ 
ever  matter  it  filtrates  into.  The  Rone  here  fpoken  of, 
when  it  has  been  lightly  covered  with  earth,  and  (prnkled 
with  warm  water,  produces  muRirooms  of  an  exquifite  flavour, 
which  are  ulually  round,  fometimes  oval,  and  whofe  borders, 
by  their  inflexions  and  different  curvities,  reprelent  in  fome 
mealure  human  ears.  The  principal  colour  of  tbefe  mufh¬ 
rooms  is  fometimes  yellowifh,  and  fometimes  of  a  bright  pur¬ 
ple  ;  but  they  are  always  diffeminated  with  different  fpots  of 
a  deep  orange-colour,  or  red  brown  ;  and  when  thefe  fpots  are 
recent,  and  Rill  in  full  bloom,  they  produce  a  very  greeal  le 
efieCf  to  the  fight.  But  what  appears  admirable  is,  that  the 
part  of  the  flalk  which  remains  adhering  to  the  Rone  when 
the  mulhroom  has  been  feparated  from  it,  grows  gradually 
hard,  and  petrifies  in  time;  fo  that  it  feems  that  this  fungites 
reflores  to  the  Rone  the  nutritive  juice  it  received  from  it,  and 
that  it  thus  contributes  to  its  increafe.”  John  BaptiR  Porta 
.pretends  that  this  Rone  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  to  be  met  with  at  Naples,  taken  out  of 
mount  Vefuvius,  but  alfo  on  mount  Pantherico,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Arellino;  on  mount  Garganus,  Apulia;  and  on 
the  fummit  of  fome  other  very  high  mountains.  He  adds, 
that  the  mufhrooms  which  grow  on  thofe  forts  of  Rones,  and 
are  ufually  called  fungi  lyncurii,  have  the  property  of  diflolving 
and  breaking  the  Rone  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder;  and  that, 
Tor  this  purpofe,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  dry  them  in 
the  {hade,  and,  being  reduced  to  powder,  to  make  the  patient, 
fading,  take  a  futficient  quantity  of  this  powder  in  a  glafs  of 
white  wine,  which  will  fo  cleanfe  the  excretory  dudls  of  the 
urine,  that  no  Rones  will  ever  after  be  collected  in  them.  As 


to  the  form  of  thofe  mufhrooms,  their  root  is  flony,  uneven, 
divided  accQrdirig  to  its  longitudinal  direction,  and  compoled 
of  fibres  as  fine  as  hairs,  interwoven  one  with  another.  Their 
form,  on  firR  (hooting  out,  refembles  a  (mail  bladder,  fcarce 
then  larger  than  the  bud  of  a  vine  ;  and  if  in  this  Rate  they 
are  fqueezed  between  the  fingers,  an  aqueous  fubacid  liquor 
blues  out.  When  they  are  at  their  full  growth,  their  pedicle 
is  of  a  finger’s  length,  larger  at  top  than  at  bottom,  and  be¬ 
comes  infenfibly  flenderer  in  proportion  as  it  is  nearer  the 
earth.  Thefe  mufhrooms  are  alfo  formed  in  an  umbella,  and- 
variegated  with  an  infinity  of  little  fpecks  fituated  very  near 
one  another.  They  are  fmooth  and  even  on  the  upper  part, 
but  underneath  leafy  like  the  common  mufhrooms.  Their 
tafie  is  likewife  very  agreeable,  and  the  fiek  are  not  debarred 
eating  of  them  when  they  have  been  drefl'ed  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner.  Curiofity  having  prompted  fome  naturalifis  and  phyfi- 
cians  to  fiubmit  thefe  Rones  to  a  chemical  analylis,  in  order  to 
be  more  competent  judges  of  the  ufes  they  might  be  put  to  in 
medicine,  there  firft  came  forth,  by  diltillation,  an  infipid 
water,  and  afterwards  a  fpirituous  liquor.  The  retort  having 
been  heated  to  a  certain  point,  there  arofe  an  oil,  which  had 
nearly  the  fmell  and  taRe  of  that  of  guaiacum;  and  a  very 
acrid  fait  was  extradled  from  the  afhes. 

LYNN-regis,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  diftant  98  miles  from 
London.  It  is  a  handfome,  large,  well-built  place,  and 
fends  two  mepibers  to  paTiument.  It  was  a  borough  by  pre- 
fcription  in  1298.  King' John,  on  account  or  its  adherence 
to  him  againli  the  barons,  made  it  a  free  borough,  with  large 
privileges.  He  appointed  it  a  proved,  and  gavi  it  a  large  fil¬ 
ver  cup  of  73  ounces  doubly  gilt  and  enamelkd,  and  a  large 
filver  fword  that  is  carried  before  the  mayor;  'hough  this  lad, 
according  to  fome,  is  Henry  V Ill’s  f'.vord,  which  he  gave  to 
the  town  vh'-n  it  came  into  h's  hands  by  exclr  nge  with  the 
biftop  of  Norwich  ;  after  which  it  was  called  King’s  Lynn, 
whereas  before  it  was  ’h'fhop’s  Lynn.  Henry  III.  made  it  a 
mayor-town,  for  its  Terving  him  againli  the  barons.  I  has 
had  It;  royal  charters;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high- 
ftevvard,  under- Reward,  recorder,  12  ldermen,  and  1 8  com- 
mon-councilmen.  It  has  two  churches,  beiides  St  Nicholas,  a 
chapel  of  cafe  to  S-.  Margaret’s,  a  prelbytetian  and  a  quakers 
meeting-houfc,  with  a  bridewell  or  workhoufe  feveral  alms- 
houfes,  and  a  free-fchool.  In  September  1741  the  fpires  of  its 
two  churches  were  both  blown  down  by  a  ilorm  of  wind  ;  and 
that  of  S". Margaret’s,  which  was  r  9;  feet  in  height,  having  beat 
in  the  bod'  o  '  the  church,  it  has  been  fince  icbuilt,  towards 
which  king  George  II.  gave  tgooI  and  the  then  earl  of  Or- 
ford,  late  Sir  Robert  Wa'p  de,  qocl.  This  church  was  for¬ 
merly  an  abbey,  and  afteiwa-ds  one  of  the  largelt  parifh- 
churches  in  England.  The  town-hoiffe,  called  Trinity-hall, 
is  a  noble  old  fabric  ;  and  fo  is  the  Exchange,  which  is  of 
free-ftone,  with  two  orders  of  columns.  St.  Nicholas’s  cha¬ 
pel  is  very  ancient,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  f.  h  eft  and  largeit 
of  the  kind  in  England.  It  has  a  bell-tower  or  free-ftone,  and 
an  eight-fquare  fpire  over  it,  both  which  together  are  170  feet 
from  the  ground.  There  is  a  library  in  it  that  was  eredted  by 
fubfcription  ;  and  there  is  another  at  St.  Margaret’s.  Here 
have  been  formerly  feveral  monafteries  ;  but  the  only  fabric  re¬ 
maining  that  belongs  to  any  religious  order  is  the  Grey-friars 
fleeple,  a  noted  fea-mark.  The  fituation  or  this  town,  near 
the  fall  of  the  Oufe  into  the  fea,  after  having  received  feveral 
other  rivers,  of  which  fome  are  navigable,  gives  it  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  extending  its  trade  into  eight  different  counties;  by 
which  many  confiderable  cities  and  towns,  viz.  Peterborough, 
Ely,  Stamford,  Bedford,  St.  Ives,  Huntingdon,  St.  Neot’s, 
Northampton,  Cambridge,  St.  Edmundftmry,  and  the  north 
part  of  Bucks,  as  well  as  the  inland  parts  of  Norfolk  and 
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Suffolk,  are  fupplied  with  heavy  goods,  not  only  from  our 
own  produce,  as  coals  and  fait  from  Newcaftle,  but  alfo  of 
merchandize  imported  from  abroad,  efpecially  wine;  of  which 
two  articles,  viz.  coals  and  wine,  this  is  the  greateft  port  for 
importation  of  any  place  in  all  the  eallern  coaft  of  England; 
and  thofe  wherein  the  Lynn  merchants  deal  more  largely  than 
any  town  in  England,  except  London,  Briftol,  and  Newcaftle. 
In  return  for  th's,  Lynn  receives  back  all  the  corn  which  the 
counties  juft  mentioned  produce,  for  exportation  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  fends  more  of  it  abroad  than  any  port  except  Hull.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  merchants  here  is  very  confiderable,  efpe- 
cia’dy  to  Holland,  Norway,  and  the  Baltic,  and  alfo  to.  Spain 
and  Portugal  ;  and  formerly  they  drove  a  good  trade  to 
Fiance,  till  it  was  turned  off,  by  treaties  on  one  hand,  and 
by  prohibitions,  high  duties.  Sec.  on  the  other,  to  Spain  and 
Portugal.  1  he  harbour  is  fafe  when  fhips  are  in  it,  but  diffi- 
cuk  to  enter  by  reafon  of  the  many  flats  and  fhoals  in  the 
paffage  ;  which,  however,  are  well  buoyed,  and  good  pilots 
are  always  ready.  The  town  conflfts  of  about  2400  houfes  ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  very  ftrong,  by  the  ruins  of  the 
works  demolifhed  in  the  civil  wars.  St.  Ann’s  platform  at 
the  north  end  mounts  12  great  guns,  and  commands  all  the 
fhips  paffing  near  the  harbour  ;  and  towards  the  land,  befldes 
the  wall,  there  is  a  ditch.  Four  rivulets  run  through  the 
town  ;  and  the  tide  of  the  Oufe,  which  is  about  as  broad  here 
as  the  Thames  at  London  bridge,  rifes  20  feet  perpendicular. 
In  the  great  market-place  a  ftatue  was  ere&ed  in  7686  to  the 
honour  of  king  James  II.  1  here  is  another  fpacious  market¬ 
place,  adorned  with  a  ftatue  of  king  William  III.  and  a  fine 
crol's  with  a  dome  and  gallery  round  it  fupported  by  16  pil¬ 
lars.  The  marktt-houfe  is  of  free-ftone,  fupported  by  16  co¬ 
lumns  ;  and  is  70  feet  high,  erefted  on  four  fteps,  neatly 
adorned  with  ftatues,  &c.'  Every  firft  Monday  in  the  month, 
the  mavor,  aldermen,  preachers,  & c.  meet  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  all  controverfies  amicably,  for  preventing  law-fuits.  This 
was  firft  eftabhfhed  in  1^88,  and  is  called  The  Feajl  of  Reconci¬ 
liation.  Tne  markets  are  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays ;  and  it 
has  two  fairs :  one  of  which,  beginning  Feb.  14,  lafts  for  a 
fortnight,  and  is  called  Lynn-mart ;  the  other  is  a  cheefe 
fair  on  OdF  6.  The  adherence  of  this  town  to  king  John 
and  to  Henry  VIII.  as  above  mentioned,  are  not  the  only  in- 
ftunces  of  its  loyalty  to  its  fovereigns  ;  for,  in  the  late  civil 
wars,  it  held  out  for  king  Charles  I.  and  fuftained  a  formal 
fiege  of  about  18,000  men  of  the  parliament-army,  for  above 
three  weeks  ;  hut,  for  want  of  relief,  was  obliged  to  furren- 
der,  and  fubmit  to  the  terms  of  paying  10s.  a  head  for  every 
inhabitant,  and  a  month’s  pay  to  the  foldiers,  to  fave  the  town 
from  plunder.  There  are  more  gentry,  and  confequently 
more  gaiety,  in  this  town  than  in  Yarmouth  or  even  Norwich; 
there  being  fuch  plenty  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  that  Spel- 
man  fays  Ceres  and  Bacchus  feem  to  have  eftnblifhed  their  ma¬ 
gazines  at  tins  place;  the  caft  fide  abounding  with  corn,  fheep, 
rabbits,  hares,  Sec.  the  welt  fide  with  cheefe,  butter,*  black- 
cattle,  fwans,  and  the  wild  fowl  common  to  marfhes,  befides 
the  abundance  of  fea  and  river  fifli ;  fo  that  he  thinks  there  is 
no  place  in  Great  Britain,  if  in  Europe,  has  fuch  a  variety  in 
fo  (mail  a  compafs  of  ground.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
town  Hands  a  mount  called  the  Lady’s  or  Red  Mount,  where 
was  once  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was 
a  refting-place  for  pilgrims  on  their  way  towards  her  convent 
at  Walfingham.  The  king’s  ftaith-yard,  or  quay,  where  the 
greateft  part  of  the  imported  wines  is  landed  and  put  into 
large  vaults,  is  a  handfome  fquare,  with  brick  buildings,  in  the 
centre  whereof  is  a  ftatue  of  king  James  I.  People  pafs  hence 
into  the  fen-country,  and  over  the  famous  wafhes  into  Lincoln- 
fhire  in  boats,  which  are  often  loft,  by  venturing  out  at  an  im¬ 
proper  feafon  and  without  guide*. 


LYNX,  in  Zoology.  See  Felis. 

LYON  King  of  Arms.  See  King.  This  office  is  of 
great  antiquity  and  tefpeft  in  Scotland;  and  although  the 
preciie  time  of  its  inftitution  is  unknown,  yet  it  muft  have 
been  as  early  as  the  introdudlion  of  armorial  figures  as  here¬ 
ditary  marks  of  gentility  and  drftiinftion  into  tin’s  country, 
which  was  in  the  12th  century.  His  regalia  arc,  a  crown 
of  gold,  with  a  crimfon  velvet  cap,  a  gold  taffel,  and  an  ermine 
lining ;  a  velvet  robe  reaching  to  his  feet,  with  the  arms  of 
the  kingdom  embroidered  thereon  before  and  behind  in  the 
proper  tinthires  ;  a  triple  row  of  gold  chain  round  his  neck, 
with  an  oval  gold  medal  pendent  thereto,  on  one  fide  of 
which  is  the  royal  bearing,  and  on  the  other  St.  Andrew  with 
his  crofs  enamelled  in  proper  colours,  and  a  baton  of  gold 
enamelled  green,  powdered  with  the  badges  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Lord  Lyon’s  rank  is  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  king  of 
arms,  as  he  holds  his  office  immediately  from  the  fovereign 
by  commiffion  under  the  great  feal ;  whereas  the  kings  of 
arms  in  England  are  deputies  to  the  Earl  Marlhal,  and  a6l 
under  his-  authority.  Formerly  Scotland  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  the  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Forth  ;  and  thefe  provinces  were  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  two  deputies  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lyon  to  fuper- 
intend  the  execution  of  all  the  bufinefs  of  his  office.  Be¬ 
fore  the  revolution,  the  Lord  Lyon,  at  his  admiffion  into  of¬ 
fice,  was  moil  folemnly  crowned  by  the  fovereign  or  his  com- 
miffioner,  in  prefence  of  the  nobility,  the  officers  of  ftate,  and 
other  great  men,  after  a  fuitable  fermon  preached  at  the  toyal 
chapel ;  and  his  crown  was  of  the  fame  fc*m  with  the  impe¬ 
rial  crown  of  the  kingdom.  On  folernn  occafions  he  wears 
the  regalia  above  deferibed  ;  at  all  other  times,  he  wears  the 
oval  gold  medal  or  badge  on  his  breaft,  fufpended  by  a  broad 
green  ribbon.  He  has  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  the  offices 
in  his  own  court,  and  of  the  heralds’  and  purfuivants’  place?. 
The  meffengers  at  arms  throughout  Scotland  are  alfo  created 
by  him,  and  are  amenable  to  his  junfdiftion.  And  the  powers 
veiled  in  him  by  his  commiffion  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
fovereign  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  marks  of  gentility. 

LYONET  (Peter),  an  ingenious  naturalift,  and  member 
of  feveral  learned  focieties,  was  born  at  M  eftricht,  and  was  de- 
feended  from  a  very  ancient  and  refpedlable  family  of  Lorrain. 
He  had  fcarcely  attained  his  feventh  year  before  he  difplayed 
an  uncommon  ftrength  and  agility  in  all  bodily  exercifes ;  but 
he  was  not  kfs  diligent  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  Be- 
ing  placed  at  the  Latin  fchool,  he  learned  chronology,  and 
exercifed  himfelf  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  poetry,  as  alfo 
in  Hebrew,  logic,  and  the  Cartefian  Phyfics.  He  was  parti¬ 
cularly  fond  of  the  ftudy  of  languages,  whereof  he  underftood 
no  lefs  than  nine,  living  and  dead.  Having  entered  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Leyden,  he  ftudied  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  geo* 
metry,  algebra,  &c.  but  his  father  (who  was  a  clergyman), 
defiring  he  fhould  attach  himfelf  to  divinity,  he  reludlantly 
abandoned  the  former  ftudies,  as  his  paffion  for  them  was  not 
eafily  to  be  overcome.  He  at  the  fame  time  applied  himfelf 
to  anatomy,  and  alfo  to  mufic  and  drawing.  He  began  after¬ 
wards  to  praflife  fculpture  ;  and  performed  feveral, pieces  in 
wood,  fome  of  which  are  preferved,  and  have  been  greatly 
admired  by  the  artifts.  After  this,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
drawing  portraits  of  his  friends  from  life  ;  wherein,  after  three 
or  four  months  pta&ice,  he  became  a  gieat  proficient.  Having 
attained  the  degree  of  candidate  in  divinity,  lie  refolved  to 
ftudy  law,  to  which  he  applied  himfelf  with  fo  much  zeaV 
that  he  was  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  firft  year.  Arrived 
at  the  Hague,  he  undertook  the  ftudy  of  decyphering-;  and 
became  fecretary  of  the  cyphers,  tranflator  of  the  Latin  and 
French  languages,  and  patent-mafter,  to  their  High  Mighti* 
neffes.  Meanwhile,  having  takeu  a  Itrong  liking  to  the  ftudy 
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®f  in  feels,  he  undertook  an  hiuor'eal  defcription  cf  finch  as 
are  found  about  the  Hague,  and  to  that  end  collected  ma¬ 
terials  for  feverai  volumes  ;  and  having  invented  a  method  of 
drawing  adapted  thereto,  he  enriched  this  work  with  a  great 
number  of  plates,  univerfally  admiied  by  all  the -connoiffeurs 
who  had  Ren  them.  In  tire  year  1742  was  printed  at  the 
Hague  a  French  tranflation  of  a  German  work,  the  ‘  Theo- 
logy  of  InfeCls,’  by  Mr.  LetTcr.  Love  of  truth  engaged  Mr. 
Lyonet  to  dtler  the  publication  of  his  above  mentioned  de- 
feription,  and  to  make  fotne  observations  on  that  work,  to 
which  he  has  added  two  moil  beautiful  p!ate:,  engraved  from 
his  defigrrs.  This  performance  caufcd  his  merit  to  be  univer¬ 
fally  known  and  admired.  The  celebrated  M.  de  ReaUmur 
had  the  above  tranflation  reprinted  at  Paris,  not  fo  much  on 
account  of  the  work  itfelf  as  of  Mr.  Lyonet’s  obfervations  ; 
and  bellowed  on  it,  as  did  alfo  many  other  authois,  the  high- 
ell  encomiums.  He  afterwards  executed  drawings'of  the  frefh- 
water  polypus  for  Mr.  Frembley’s  beautiful  work,  1744.  The 
ingenious  Wandelaar  had  engraved  the  (Til  live  plates  ;  when 
Mr.  Lyonet,  who  had  never  witneffed  this  operation,  concerned 
at  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  getting  the  remaining 
eight  finilhed  in  the  fuperior  ftyle  he  required,  refolved  to 
perforin  the  taflc  himfelf.  He  accordingly  took  a  lelfon  of 
one  hour  of  Mr.  Wandelaar,  engraved  three  or  four  fmall 
plates,  and  immediately  began  upon  the  vvoik  itfelf,  which  he 
performed  in  Inch  a  manner  drew  on  him  the  highelt  de¬ 
gree  of  praife,  both  from  Mr.  Ttembley  and  from  many  other 
artids,  particularly  the  ce’Torated  Van  Gool  ;  who  declared 
that  the  performance  aftonifhed  not  only  the  amateurs,  but 
alfo  the  mod  experienced  artilis.  In  1748  he  was  chofen  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  17.9  be  began  (by 
mere  chance)  his  amaz’ng  c  lle&ion  of  horns  and  fhells,  which, 
according  to  the  univerlal  tellimony  of  all  travellers  and  ama 
teurs  who  have  vifited  it,  is  at  prefent  the  moll  beautiful,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  molt  valuable,  in  Europe.  In  17^3  he 
became  member  of  the  newly-ellablifhed  Dutch  Society  of 
Sciences  at  Haerlem  ;  and  in  1757,  after  the  celebrated  M.  le- 
Cat,  profelfor  in  anatomy  and  futgery,  and  member  of  almoft 
all  the  principal  focieties  in  Europe,  had  feen  M'.  Lyonet’s  in¬ 
comparable  Traite  Anatomique  de  la  Chenille  qui  ronge  le  Bois 
de  Saule,  with  the  drawings  belonging  to  it  (which  work  was 
afterwards  publifhed),  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Rome,  whereof  M.  le  Cat  was  perpe¬ 
tual  fecretary.  After  the  publication  of  this  treatife,  he  be- 
«atne,  in  1760,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy'  of  Sciences  of 
Berlin;  in  176:,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Naturalills  ; 
and,  in  4762,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  In  order  to  enable  fuch  as  might  be  defirous  of 
following  him  in  his  intricate  and  mod  yftonifhing  difeoveries 
refpe&ing  the  druClure  of  this  animal,  Mr.  Lyonet  publifhed, 
in  the  *  TranRetions  of  the  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haer- 
lcm,’  a  defcripti.m  and  a  plate  (as  he  alfo  afterwards  did  in 
French  at  the  beginning  of  his  Trait l Anatomique )  of  rhe  inftru- 
ment  and  tools  he  had  invented  b.r  tire  purpofe  of  difkClion, 
and  likewife  of  the  method  he  ufed  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
ftrength  of  his  magnifying  glades.  Notwi.hftanding  ail  this 
labour,  which  was  CGiffiderably  increafed  by  the  extenfive  cor- 
refpondence  which  he  for  many  years  carried  on  with  fevers! 
learned  and  refpeclable  perfonages,  he  {till  found  means  to  fet 
apart  a  large  portion  of  his  time  (as  be  him  Rif  mentions  in 
his  preface)  for  the  immediate  ferviee  of  his  country;  but  was 
Got  fortunate  enough  (as  appears  by  his  writings)  to  get  any 
other  recomponSe  for  his  exertions  than  forro'v  and  difap- 
poirilment. — During  the  lad  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Lyonet  added  to  the  valuable  treafure  he  had  already 
collected  of  natural  curiofities,  a  mof!  fuperb  cabinet  of  paint- 
logs,  confiding  of  more  than  560  performances ;  among  which 
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are  many  of  the  mod  eminent  works  of  th:  firfi  Dutch  mailers. 
He  did  this  with  a  view  to  procure  himfelf  fume  amufement 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  old  age  and  infirmities 
muft  weaken  his  powers,  and  fet  bounds  to  his  afitivhy.  He 
had  always  indeed  accutlomed  himfelf  to  employment,  irrf: 
much  that  he  has  written  forne  pieces  of  Dutch  poetry  ,  and 
this  difpofition  remained  with  him  till  within  a  fortnight  of 
his  death,  when  he  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  his 
bread,  which,  though  apparently  cured,  was,  in. the  end,  the 
caufe  of  his  diffolution.  Fie  died  at  the  Hague  in  January 
1789,  aged  S3  years,  leaving  behind  him  a  molt  ellimable  cha¬ 
racter. 

LYONOIS,  a  late  province  of  France,  which,  with  that  of 
Forez,  forms  the  department  of  Rhone  and  Lobe. 

LYONS,  the  fecond  city  of  France  for  beauty,  commerce, 
and  opulence.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Rhone 
and  "Loire,  and  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  arid 
Saone.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  42  B.  C.  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  made  it  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  Gauls. 
About  the  yew  143,  it  was  totally'  dtfhoyed  by  fire,  but  was 
rebuilt,  by'  the  munificence  of  Nero.  M  my  antiquities  are  dill 
obferved,  that  evince  its  Roman  origin.  Lyons  is  the  fee 
of  an  archbifhop,  and  before  its  recent  calamities  contained 
100,000  inhabitants,  upwards  of  30,000  of  whom  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  manufactures,  particularly  of  rich  duffs,  of 
the  mod  exquidte  workmanfhip,  in  filk,  golii,  filvcr,  ike.  The 
quays  were  adorned  with  magnificent  druCtures.  The  Hotel- 
dc-viile  vied  with  that  of  Amlterdam  ;  and  the  theatre  was  not 
furpaffed  by  any  in  France.  Tire  other  principal  public  buildings 
were  the  Hotel-Dieu,  the  Hofpita!  of  Charity,  the  Exchange, 
the  Cudom-houie,  the  Palace  of  Juftice,  the  Arfenal,  a  public 
library,  and  two  colleges.  The  bridge,  which  unites  the  city 
with  the  fubuib  de  la  Guillotieie,  is  1560  feet  long;  and  there 
are  three  other  principal  fuburbs,  fix  gates,  and  feverai  fine 
churches.  Such  was  Lyons  before  the  fatal  year  1793,  when, 
in  June,  it  revolted  againd  the  National  Convention.  Being 
obliged  to  furrender,  in -October,  the  convention  decreed,  that 
the  walls  and  public  buildings  of  Ly'ons  fliould  be  dedroyed, 
and  the  name  of  the  city'  changed  to  that  of  Yille  Af- 
franciiie.  The  chiefs  of  the  inlurgents  had  fled,  but  feverai 
of  them  were  afterward  taken  ;  and  of  3528  perfor.s,  that  were 
tried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  1682  were  either  (hot 
or  beheaded.  In  1794,  however,  on  the  deflru&ion  of  the 
faCtion  of  the  Jacobins,  the  convention  decreed,  that  the  city 
fhould  relume  its  ancient  name,  and  that  meafures  fhould  be 
taken  to  redore  its  manufactures  and  commerce  ;  and,  in  1  795, 
the  friends  of  thofe  who  were  fo  wantonly  put  to  death  in 
1793,  avenged  their  fate  by  a  general  mallacre  of  the  judges  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  of  all  the  Jacobins  who  were 
then  confined  in  the  prifons  of  Lyons.,  Tnis  city  A15  miles 
noj'th  of  Vienne,  and  220  f<iuth-ead‘' e?*Paris.  E.  Ion.  4.  55, 
N.  lat.  45.  46.  * 

.  LYRA,  in  ichthyology.  See  Callyonimus. 

Lyra,  in  aflronomy',  a  conftellation  in  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere.  The  number  of  its  dars,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  is 
ten  ;  in  Tycho’s  eleven  ;  in  Plevelius’s  feventeen  ;  and  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue  twenty-one. 

LYRE,  a  mulical  indrument  of  the  {Ringed  kind,  much 
ufed  by  the  ancients.  Concerning  the  number  of  firings  with 
which  this  indrument  was  furnifhed,  there  is  great  con  trove  rfy*. 
Some  affert  it  to  be  only  three;  and  that  the  founds  of  ihe 
two  remote  were  acute,  and  that  of  the  intermediate  one  a 
mean  between  thofe  two  extremes  :  that  Mercury,  the  in¬ 
ventor,  referrrbled  thofe  three  chords  to  as  many  feafons  of  the 
year,  which  were  all  that  the  Greeks -reckoned,  namely,  Sum¬ 
mer,  Winter,  and  Spring:  affigning  the  acute  to  the  firll,  the 
grave  to  the  fecond,  and  the  mean  to  the  third.  Others 
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aflert  that  the  lyre  had  four  firings  ;  that  the  interval  between 
the  firft  and  the  fourth  was  an  oftave;  that  the  fecund  was 
a  fourth  from  the  fird,  and  the  fourth  the  fame  didance  from 
the  third,  and  that  from  the  fecond  to  the  third  was  a  tone. 

Another  clafs  of  writers  contend  that  the  lyre  of  Mercury 
had  feven  drings.  Nicomachus,  a  follower  of  Pythagoras,  and 
the  chief  of  them,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  matter  : 
«<  The  lyre  made  of  the  fhell  was  invented  by  Mercury  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  if,  as  it  was  condrudled  by  him  of  feven 
drings,  was  tranfmitted  to  Orpheus  :  ‘Orpheus  taught  the  ufe 
of  it  to  Thamyris  and  Linus  ;  the  latter  of  whom  taught  it  to 
Hercules,  who  communicated  it  to  Amphion  the  Theban,  who 
built  the  feven  gates  of  Thebes  to  the  feven"  drings  of  the  lyre.’’ 
The  fame  author  proceeds  to  relate,  “  That  Orpheus  was  after¬ 
wards  killed  by  the  Thracian  women  ;  and  that  they  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  cad  his  lyre  into  the  fea,  which  was  afterwards 
thrown  up  at  Antifla,  a  city  of  Lelbcs  :  that  certain  fidiers 
finding  it,  they  brought  it  to  Terpander,  who  carried  it  to 
Egypt,  exquilitely  improved,  and,  fhowing  it  to  the  Egyptian 
prieds,  affumed  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  its  invention.” 

This  difference  among  authors  feems  to  have  arifen  from 
their  confounding  together  the  Egyptian  and  the  Grecian 
Mercuries. — The  invention  of  the  primitive  lyre  with  three 
itrings  was  due  to  the  fird  Egyptian  Hermes. — The  lyre  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Grecian  Mercury'  is  defcribed  by  aimed  all  the 
poets  to  be  an  indrument  of  feven  drings.  Vineenzio  Galilei 
lias  colleifled  the  various  opinions  of  the  feveral  Greek  writers 
who  have  mentioned  the  invention  of  the  chelys  or  teftudo  ; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Spence  has  done  the  fame  in  a  very  circum- 
dantial  but  ludicrous  manner.  “  Horace  talks  of  Mercury  as 
a  wonderful  mufician,  and  reprefents  him  with  a  lyre.  There 
is  a  ridiculous  old  legend  relating  to  this  invention,  which  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  Mercury,  after  dealing  fome  bulls  from  Apollo, 
retired  to  a  fecret  grotto,  which  he  ufed  to  frequent,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  in  Arcadia.  Juft  as  he  was  going  in,  he 
found  a  tortoife  feeding  at  the  entrance  of  his  cave  :  he  killed 
the  poor  creature,  and  perhaps  ate  the  flelh  of  it.  As  he  was 
diverting  himfelf  with  the  fhell,  he  was  mightily  pleafed  with 
the  noife  it  gave  from  its  concave  figure.  He  had  poflibly 
been  cunning  enough  to  find  out,  that  a  thong  pulled  ftrait 
and  faftened  at  each  end,  when  ftruck  by  the  finger,  made  a 
fort  of  mufical  found.  However  that  was,  he  went  immedi¬ 
ately  to  work,  and  cut  feveral  thongs  out  of  the  hides  he  had 
lately  ftolen,  and  faftened  them  as  tight  as  he  could  to  the  fhell 
of  this  tortoife ;  and^  in  playing  with  them,  made  a  new  kind 
of  mufic  with  them  to  divert  himfelf  in  hi?  retreat.”  This, 
confidered  only  as  an  account  of  the  fird  invention  of  the  lyre, 
is  not  altogether  fo  unnatural. 

The  mod  ancient  reprefentations  of  this  indrument  agree 
very  well  with  the  account  of  its  invention  :  the  lyre,  in  parti¬ 
cular  on  the  old  celeftial  globes,  was  reprefented  as  made  of 
one  entire  fhell  of  a  tortoife;  and  that  Amphion  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  group  of  the  Dirce  ot  Toro,  in  the  Farnefe  palace  at 


Rome,  which  is  of  Greek  fculpture,  and  very  high  antiquity, 
is  figured  in  the  fame  manner. 

There  hare,  however,  been  many  other  claimants  to  the 
feven-ftringed  lyre.  For  though  Mercury  invented  this  inftru- 
ment  in  the  manner  already  related,  it  is  faid  he  afterwards 
gave  it  to  Apollo,  who  was  the  fird  that  played  upon  it  with 
method,  and  made  it  the  conftant  companion  of  poetry.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Homer’s  account *of  this  tranfa&ion,  in  his  hymn 
to  Mercuryq  it  was  given  by  that  god  to  Apollo,  as  a  peace- 
offcringand  indemnification  for  the  oxen  which  he  had  ftolen 
from  him  : 

To  Phoebus  Maia’s  fon  prefents  the  lyre, 

A  gift  intended  to  appeafe  his  ire. 

The  god  receives  it  gladly,  and  effays 
The  novel  indrument  a  thoufand  ways  ; 

With  dext’rous  fkill  the  plectrum  wields  ;  and  fings, 

With  voice  accordant  to  the  trembling  drings. 

Such  drains  as  gods  and  men  approv’d,  from  whence 
The  lweet  alliance  fprung  of  found  and  fea  ft. 

Diodorus  informs  us,  that  Apollo,  foon  repenting  of  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  had  treated  Marfyas  in  confequence  of 
their  mufical  contefl,  broke  the  drings  of  the  lyre,  and  by  that 
means  put  a  flop  for  a  time  to  any  fuither  progrefs  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  that  new  indrument.  “  The  mufes  (adds  he)  after¬ 
wards  added  to  this  indrument  the  ftring  called  mefe ;  Linus, 
that  of  lichanos  ;  and  Orpheus  and  Thamyras,  thofe  drings 
which  are  named  hypate  and  parhypale  *. 

Again,  many  ancient  and  refpe&able  authors  tell  us,  that, 
before  the  time  of  Terpander,  the  Grecian  lyre  had  only  four 
drings;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Suidas,  it  remained  in  this  date 
856  years,  from  the  time  of  Amphion,  till  Terpander  added  to 
it  three  new  drings,  which  extended  the  mufical  fcale  to  a  hep¬ 
tachord,  or  feventh,  and  fuppiied  the  player  with  two  conjoint 
tetrachords.  It  was  about  150  years  after  this  period,  that 
Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  added  an  eighth  ftring  to  the  lyre, 
in  order  to  complete  the  o£lave,  which  confided  of  two  dif- 
joint  tetrachords. 

Boethius  gives  a  different  hiftory  of  the  fcale,  and  tells  u?, 
that  the  fyltem  did  not  long  remain  in  fuch  narrow  limits 
as  a  tetrachord.  Chorgebus,  the  fon  of  Athis,  or  Atys,  king 
of  Lydia,  added  a  fifth  dring;  Hyagnis,  a  fixth;  Terpander-, 
a  feventh  ;  and,  at  length,  Lyrchaon  of  Samos,  an  eighth.  But 
all  thefe  accounts  are  irreconcileable  with  Homer’s  hymn  to 
Mercury',  where  the  chelys,  or  tefludo,  the  invention  of  which 
he  aferibes  to  that  god,  is  faid  to  have  had  feven  drings.  There 
are  many  claimants  among  the  muficians  of  ancient  Greece  to 
the  drings  that  were  afterwards  added  to  thefe,  by  which  the 
fcale,  in  the  time  of  Ariftoxenus,  was  extended  to  two  oftaves. 
Athenaeus,  more  than  once,  fpeaks  of  the  nine-ftringed  inftru- 
ment ;  and  Ion  of  Chios,  a  tragic  and  lyric  poet  and  philo- 
fopher,  who  fird  recited  his  pieces  in  the  Szd  olympiad, 
452  B.  C.  mentions,  in  fome  verfes  quoted  by  Euclid,  the  tcri- 


*  It  has  been  already  related,  that  the  lyre  invented  by  the  Egyptian  Mercury  had  but  three  llrings  ;  and  byr  putting  thefe  two 
circumftances  together,  Dr.  Burney  obferves,  we  may  perhaps  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  the  progrefs  of  mufic,  or,  at  lead,  of 
the  extenfion  of  its  fcale,  in  the  higheft  antiquity.  t 

Mefe,  in  the  Greek  mufic,  is  the  fourth  found  of  the  fecond  tetrachord  of  the  great  fydem,  and  fird  tetrachord  invented  by 
the  ancients,  anfwering  to  our  A,  on  the  fifth  line  in  the  bafe.  If  this  found  then  was  added  to  the  former  three,  it  proves  two 
important  points  :  fird,  that  the  mod  ancient  tetrachord  was  that  from  E  in  the  bafe  to  A  ;  and  that  the  three  original  firings 
in  the  Mercurian  and  Apollonian  lyre  were  tuned  E,  F,  G,  which  the  Greeks  called  Hypate  Mefon,  Parhypate  llefon ,  Me  Jon  Dia¬ 
toms.  The  addition  therefore  of  MJe  to  thefe,  completed  the  fird  and  moll  ancient  tetrachord,  E,  F,  G,  A. 

The  dring  lichanos,  then  being  added  to  thefe,  and  anfwering  to  our  D  on  the  third  line  in  the  bafe,  extended  the  conrpafs 
downwards,  and  gave  the  ancient  lyre  a  regular  feries  of  five  founds  in  the  Dorian  mode,  the  mod  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
njodes  ;  and  the  two  drings  called  Hypate  and  Parhypale ,  correfponding  with  our  B  and  C  in  the  bafe,  completed  the  hepta¬ 
chord,  or  feven  founds,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  a  compafs  that  received  no  addition  till  after  the  lime  of  Pindar,  who  calls  the 
indrument  then  in  ufe  the  feven-tongued  lyre. 
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ftringed  lyre  ;  a  proof  that  the  third  conjoint  tetrachord  was 
added  to  the  fcale  in  his  time,  which  was  about  50  years  after 
Pythagoras  is  fuppofed  to  have  conftrutted  the  oftaehord. 

The  different  claimants  among  the  Greeks  to  the  fame  mu- 
fical  difcoveries,  only  prove,  that  mufic  was  cultivated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  country 
invented  and  improved  their  own  inftruments,  fome  of  which 
happening  to  relemble  thofe  of  other  parts  of  Greece,  rendered 
it  difficult  for  hiftorians  to  avoid  attributing  the  fame  invention 
to  different  perfons.  Thus  the  fingle  flute  was  given  to  Mi¬ 
nerva  and  to  Marfyas  :  the  fyrinx  or  fillula,  to  Pan  and  to 
Cybele  ;  and  the  lyre  or  cithara,  to  Mercury,  Apollo,  Am- 
phion,  Linus,  and  Orpheus.  Indeed,  the  mere  addition  of  a 
firing  or  two  to  an  inftrument  without  a  neck,  was  fo  obvious 
and  eafy,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  not  to  conceive  many  people 
to  have  done  it  at  the  fame  time. 

With  refpecft  to  the  form  of  the  ancient  lyre,  as  little  agree¬ 
ment  i6  to  be  found  among  authors  as  about  the  number  of 
firings.  The  belt  evidences  concerning  it  are  the  reprefentations 
of  that  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  ancient  flatues,  bas-reliefs, 
&c.  See  Plate  9..  where  fig.  r.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the 
teltudo,  or  lyre  of  Amphion,  in  front,  as  it  appears  on  the  bafe 
of  the  celebrated  *’oro  Farnefe  at  Rome.  This  admirable  work, 
confifting  of  four  figures  bigger  than  the  life,  befides  the  toro, 
or  bull,  was  found  in  Caracalla’s  baths,  where  the  Farnefe 
Hercules  was  likewife  difeovered  :  and,  except  the  Laocoon, 
is  the  onlv  piece  of  Greek  fculpture  mentioned  by  Pliny  that 
is  now  remaining.  The  two  projedlions  near  the  bottom  feem 
to  have  been  faftenings  for  the  firings,  and  to  have  anRvered  the 
purpofe  of  tail-pieces  in  modern  inftruments.  2.  The  lyre  held 
by  Terpfichore,  in  the  picture  of  that  mufe  dug  out  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum.  3.  The  Abyffiniau  teftudo,  or  lyre  in  ufe  at  prelent 
in  the  province  of  Tigre,  from  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Bruce,  com¬ 
municated  to  Dr.  Burney.  “  This  inftrument  (fays  he)  has 
fometimes  five,  fometimes  fix,  but  moft  frequently  feven  firings, 
made  of  the  thongs  of  raw  fheep  or  goat  il<ins,  cut  extremely 
fine,  and  twifted;  they  rot  foon,  are  very  fubjedt  to  break  in 
dry  weather,  and  have  fcarce  any  found  in  wet.  From  the  idea, 
however,  of  this  inftrument  being  to  accompany  and  fuftain 
a  voice,  one  would  think  that  it  was  better  mounted  formerly. 
“  The  Abyffinians  have  a  tradition,  that  the  fiftrum,  lyre,  and 
tambourine,  were  brought  from  Egypt  into  Ethiopia,  by  Thot, 
in  the  very  fir ff  ages  of  the  world.  The  flute,  kettle-drum, 
and  trumpet,  they  fay,  were  brought  from  Paleftine,  with  Me- 
nelek,  the  fon  of  their  queen  of  Saba  by  Solomqn,  who  was 
their  firft  Jewifh  king. 

“  The  lyre  in  Amharic  is  called  beg,  ‘  the  fheep  ;’  in  Ethi- 
opic,  it  is. called  mejlnko  ;  the  verb Jlnhu  iignifies  co  ftrike  firings 
with  the  fingers  :  no  plectrum  is  ever  ufed  in  Abyffinia  ;  fo 
that  mefinko,  being  literally  interpreted,  will  fignify  the 
‘  ftringed  inftrument  played  upon  with  the  fingers.’ 

“  The  Tides  which  conftitute  the  frame  of  the  lyre  were  an¬ 
ciently  compofed  of  the  horns  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind 
called  agazan,  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cow,  and  common  in 
the  province  of  Tigre.  I  have  feen  feveral  of  thefe  inftruments 
yery  elegantly  made  of  fuch  horns,  which  nature  feems  to  have 
fhaped  on  purpofe.  Some  of  the  horns  of  an  African  fpecies 
of  this  animal  may  be  feen  in  M.  Buffon’s  hiftory  of  the  king 
of  France’s  cabinet.  They  are  bent,  and  lefs  regular  than  the 
Abyffinian  :  but  after  fire-arms  became  common  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tigre,  and  the  woods  were  cut  down,  this  animal  being 
more  fcarce,  the  lyre  has  been  made  of  a  light  red  wood  :  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  always  cut  into  a  fpiral  twifted  form,  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  materials  of  which  the  lyre  was  compofed.  The 
dr  i wing  I  fend  you  was  one  of  thefe  inftruments  made  of 
wood. 

u  The  kingdom  of  Tigre,  which  is  the  largeft  and  moft  po¬ 


pulous  province  of  Abyffinia,  and  was  during  many  ages  the 
feat  of  the  court,  was  the  firft  which  received  letters  and  civil 
and  religious  government ;  it  extended  once  to  the  Red  Sea  : 
various  reafons  and  revolutions  have  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
refign  their  fea-coaft  to  ditferent  barbarous  nations,  Pagan  and 
Mahometan  :  while  they  were  in  pofleifion  of  it,  they  fay  that 
the  Red  Sea  furniftied  them  with  tortoife-lhells,  of  which  they 
made  the  bellies  of  their  lyres,  as  the  Egyptians  did  formerly, 
according  to  Apollodorus  and  Lucian  ;  but  having  now  loft 
that  refource,  they  have  adopted,  in  its  place,  a  particular 
fpecies  of  gourd,  or  pumpkin,  very  hard  and  thin  in  the  bark, 
ftill  imitating  with  the  knife  the  lquares,  compartments,  and 
figure  of  the  fhell  of  the  tortoife. 

“  The  lyre  is  generally  from  three  feet  to  three  feet  fix 
inches  high  ;  that  is,  from  a  line  drawn  through  the  point  of 
the  horns,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  founding-board. 
It  is  exceedingly  light  and  eafy  of  carriage,  as  an  inftrument 
lliould  naturally  be  in  fo  rugged  and  mountainous  a  country. 

“  When  we  confider  the  parts  which  compofe  this  lyre,  we 
cannot  deny  it  the  earlieft  antiquity.  Man  in  his  firft  ftate 
was  a  hunter  and  a  fifher,  and  the  oldeft  inftrument  was  that 
which  partakes  moft  of  that  ftate.  The  lyre,  compofed  of 
two  principal  pieces,  owes  the  one  to  the  horns  of  an  animal, 
the  other  to  the  fhell  of  a  fifh. 

“  It  is  probable  that  the  lyre  continued  with  the  Ethiopians 
in  this  rude  ftate  as  long  as  they  confined  themfelves  to  their 
rainy,  fteep,  and  rugged  mountains  ;  and  afterwards,  when 
many  of  them  defeended  along  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  its  porta¬ 
bility  would  recommend  it  in  the  extreme  heats  and  wearinefs 
of  their  way.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  they  took  up  their 
habitation  in  caves,  in  the  tides  of  mountains,  which  are  inha¬ 
bited  to  this  day.  Even  in  thefe  circumftances,  an  inftrument 
larger  than  the  lyre  mull  have  been  inconvenient  and  liable  to 
accidents  in  thofe  caverns  ;  but  when  thefe  people  increafed  in 
numbers  and  courage,  they  ventured  down  into  the  plain,  and 
built  Thebes.  Being  now  at  their  eafe,  and  in  a  fine  climate, 
all  nature  fmiling  around  them,  mufic  and  other  arts  were 
cultivated  and  refined,  and  the  imperfedt  lyre  was  extended 
into  an  inftrument  of  double  its  compafs  and  volume.  The 
fize  of  the  harp  could  be  now  no  longer  an  objedlion  ;  the 
Nile  carried  the  inhabitant  every  where  eafily,  and  without 
effort ;  and  we  may  naturally  fuppofe,  in  the  fine  evenings  of 
that  country,  that  the  Nile  was  the  favourite  feene  upon  which 
this  inftrument  was  pradlifed ;  at  lead:  the  fphinx  and  lotus 
upon  its  head  feem  to  hint  that  it  was  fomeway  connedled 
with  the  overflowings  of  that  river.”  See  Harp. 

4.  An  Etrufcan  lyre,  with  feven  firings,  in  the  colledlion 
of  Etrufcan,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities,  publiffied  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  vol.  i.  Naples, 
1766.  pi.  cix.  With  refpedt  to  this  inftrument,  it  is  worthy 
of  obfervation,  that  though  the  vafe  upon  which  it  is  repre- 
fented  is  of  fuch  indifputable  and  remote  antiquity,  the  tail¬ 
piece,  bridge,  belly,  and  found-holes,  have  a  very  modern  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  manifeft  a  knowledge  in  the  conftrudlion  of  mu- 
fical  inftruments  among  the  Etrufcans  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  much  later  times.  The  lower  part  of 
the  inftrument  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  old  bafs-viol, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  difeover  in  it  more  than  the  embryo 
of  the  whole  violin  family.  The  firings  lie  round,  as  if  in¬ 
tended  to  be  played  on  with  a  bow  ;  and  even  the  crofs  lines 
on  the  tail-piece  are  fuch  as  we  frequently  fee  on  the  tail-nieces 
of  old  viols. 

5.  The  Tripodian  lyre  of  Pythagoras  the  Zacynthian,  from 

a  bafs-relief  in  the  Maffei  palace  at  Rome,  reprefenting  the 
whole  choir  of  the  mufes.  Atbenjeus  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  this  extraordinary  inftrument,  lib,  xiv.  cap.  15. 
P-  63 7-  “  Many  ancient  inftruments  are  recorded  (Tays  Ar- 
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femon),  of  which  we  have  fo  little  knowledge,  that  we  can 
hardly  be  certain  of  their  exiftence ;  fuch  as  the  tripod  of 
Pythagoras  the  Zacynthian,  which,  on  account  of  its  difficulty, 
continued  in  ufe  but  a  fhort  time.  It  refembled  in  form  the 
Delphic  tripod,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  legs  were  equi- 
diftant,  and  fixed  upon  a  moveable  bafe  that  was  turned  by 
the  foot  of  the  player ;  the  firings  were  placed  between  the 
legs  of  the  ftool  ;  the  vafe  at  the  top  ferved  for  the  purpofe  of 
a  found-board,  and  the  firings  of  the  three  Tides  of  the  inftru- 
ment  were  tuned  to  three  different  modes,  the  Doric,  Lydian, 
and  Phrygian.  The  performer  fat  on  a  chair  made  on  purpofe  ; 
finking  the  firings  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  ufing 
the  pletlrum  with  the  right,  at  the  fame  time  turning  the  in- 
flrument  with  his  foot  to  whichever  of  the  three  modes  he 
pleafed  ;  fo  that  by  great  practice  he  was  enabled  to  change 
the  modes  with  fuch  velocity,  that  thofe  who  did  not  fee  him 
would  imagine  they  heard  three  different  performers  playing  in 
three  different  modes.  After  the  death  of  this  admirable  mu- 
fician,  no  other  inftrument  of  the  fame  kind  was  ever  con- 
ftrufted.” 

6.  A  lyre  in  the  famous  ancient  pifture  dug  out  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  upon  which  Chiron  is  teaching  the  young  Achilles  to 
play.  See  Chiron. 

LYRIC  poetry,  was  fuch  as  the  ancients  fung  to  the  lyre 
or  harp.  It  was  originally  employed  in  celebrating  the  praifes 
of  gods  and  heroes,  and  its  charadlerillic  was  fweetnefs.  Who 
was  the  author  of  it  is  not  known.  It  was  much  cultivated  by 
the  Greeks  ;  and  Horace  was  the  firft  who  attempted  it 
in  the  Latin  language.  Anacreon,  Alcaeus,  Stefichorus, 
Sappho,  and  Horace,  were  the  moll  celebrated  lyric  poets  of 
antiquity.  ( 

LYRODI,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  muficians  who 
played  on  the  lyre  and  fung  at  the  fame  time.  This  appella¬ 
tion  was  alfo  given  to  fuch  as  made  it  their  employment  to  fing 
lyric  poems  compofed  by  others. 

LYS,  or  Lis.  See  Lis. 

Lvs,  the  name  of  a  meafure  ufed  by  the  Cfiinefe  in  eftimat- 
ing  diftances.  Two  hundred  lys  make  60  geographical  miles, 
which  are  equal  to  one  degree. 

LYSANDRIA,  a  Samian  feftival,  celebrated  with  games 
and  facrific.es  in  honour  of  the  Lacedemonian  general  Lyfander. 
It  was  anciently  called  hcrea  ;  but  this  name  the  Samians 
abolifhed  by  a  public  decree. 

LYSIARCH,  an  ancient  magiftrate,  who  fuperintended  the 
facred  games,  and  prefided  in  matters  of  religion  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Lycia.  He  was  created  in  a  council  confiding  of  de¬ 
puties  from  all  the  provincial  cities,  in  number  23.  The  ly- 
fiarchs  were  both  heads  of  the  council  and  pontiffs  of  the 
province. 

LYSIAS,-  an  ancient  Grecian  orator,  was  born  at  Syracnfe 
in  the  80th  olympiad.  At  1 5,  he  went  to  Thurion,  a  colony 
of  the  Athenians,  and,  when  grown  up,  affifted  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  government  there  many  years.  When  about 
47  years  of  age  he  returned  to  Athens  ;  whence,  being  after¬ 
wards  banifhed  by  the  30  tyrants,  he  went  to  Megara.  Upon 
his  return,  1  hrafybulus  would  have  had  him  employed  again  in 
ftate  matters  ;  but  this  not  taking  place,  he  l'pent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  as  a  private  man.  He  was  very  familiar  with  So¬ 
crates  and  other  illuftrious  philofophers.  He  profefled  to 
teach  the  art  of  fpeaking  ;  not  that  he  pleaded  at  the  bar  him- 
felf,  but  he  fupplied  others  with  f’peeches.  “  Fuit  Lyfias  in 
caufis  forenfibus  non  verfatus”  (lays  Cicero),  fed  egregie  fub- 
tilis  feriptor  atque  elegans,”  &c.  Quintilian  calls  him  “  fub- 
tilis  atqne  elegans,  et  quo  nihil,  fi  Oratorio  fatis  fit  docere, 
quaeras  perfedtius.  Nihil  enim  eft  inane,  nihil  arcellitum  : 
puro  tamen  fonti,  quam  magno  ftumini,  proprior. ”  Plutarch 
and  Pholius  relate,  that  423  orations  were  formerly  exhibited 


under  the  name  of  Lyfias ;  of  which  34  only  arc  now  extant. 
The  bell  edition  of  them  is  by  Dr.  John  Taylor  at  London, 
1739,  4to  ;  Cambridge,  1740,  8vo. 

LYSIMACHIA,  loosestrife,  in  botany  :  a  genu3  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  j 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  20th  order,  Hor 
tacea.  The  corolla  is  rotaceous  ;  the  capfule  globular,  beaked, 
and  ten-valved.  There  are  ten  fpecies,  but  only  four  are  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  gardens.  Thefe  are  hardy  herbaceous  per¬ 
ennials  and  biennials,  rifing  with  eredt  Halles  from  18  inches 
to  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  garnifhed  with  narrow  entire  leaves ; 
and  terminated  by  fpikes  and  clufters  of  monopetalous,  rotated, 
five-parted  fpreading  flowers  of  white  and  yellow  colours. — 
They  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  and  will  thrive  in  any  foil 
or  fitUation. 

LYSIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  ftatuary,  was  born  at  Si- 
cyone,  and  at  firft  followed  the  bufinefs  of  a  lockfmiih,  which 
he  quitted  in  order  to  pradlife  painting  :  but  he  afterwards 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  fculpture,  in  which  he  acquired  an 
immortal  reputation,  and  made  a  great  number  of  llatues  that 
were  the  admiration  of  the  people  of  Athens  and  Rome.  His 
grand  ftatue  of  the  fun  reprelented  in  a  car  drawn  by  four 
horfes,  was  worfhipped  at  Rhodes  :  he  made  feveral  llatues  of 
Alexander  and  his  favourites,  which  were  brought  to  Rome  by 
Metellus  after  he  had  reduced  the  Macedonian  empire;  and 
the  ftatue  of  a  man  wiping  and  anointing  himfelf  after  bathe- 
ing,  being  particularly  excellent,  was  placed  by  Agrippa  before 
his  baths  in  that  city.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  about  334  B.  C.  and  left  three  fons,  who  were  all  fa¬ 
mous  ftatuaries. 

LYTHRUM,  purple  loosestrife,  in  botany  :  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th 
order,  Calycanthcma.  The  calyx  is  deft  in  12  parts;  and 
there  are  fix  petals  inferted  into  it  ;  the  capfule  is  bilocular 
and  polyfpermous.  There  are  10  fpecies,  of  which  the  molt 
remarkable  are,  1 .  The  falicarid ,  or  common  purple  loofe- 
ftrife,  with  oblong  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  grows- 
naturally  by  the  fides  of  ditches  and  rivers.  It  hath  a  peren¬ 
nial  root,  from  which  come  forth  feveral  upiight  angular  ltalks, 
rifing  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  garniihed  with  oblong  leaves 
placed  fometimes  by  pairs  ;  but  fometimes  there  are  three  leaves 
at  each  joint  Handing  round  the  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  purple, 
and  produced  in  a  long  fpike  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  fo  make 
a  fine  appearance.  2.  The  byfpanutu,  or  Spanifh  loofeftrife, 
with  an  hyifop  leaf,  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  hath  a  perennial  root.  The  (lalks  are  (lender,  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  fpreading  out  on  every  fide.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tlalks  is  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves 
placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of 
the  (talks  at  each  joint;  they  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  they  are  in  beauty.  The  firft  kind  is  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  but  requires  a  moift  foil: — the 
fecond  is  propagated  by  feeds  brought  from  thofe  countries 
where  it  is  native. 

LYTTELTON  (Edvard),  lord  Lyttelton,  keeper  of  the 
great  feal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  eminent  for  his  pro¬ 
bity  and  his  moderation  at  the  commencement  of  that  mo¬ 
narch’s  difputes  with  his  fubjedls.  Without  forfeiting  his  fide¬ 
lity  to  the  king,  he  preferved  the  eftcem  of  the  parliament  till 
1644,  when  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  king’s 
army  at  York.  He  died  in  1645.  Befides  feveral  of  his 
fpeeches  which  have  been  printed,  he  wrote  reports  in  the 
common-pleas  and  exchequer,  printed  at  London  in  1683,  in 
folio  ;  feveral  arguments  and  difcourfes,  See. 

Lyttelton  (George  lord),  eldeft  l'on  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyt-* 
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telton,  Bart,  descended  from  the  great  judge  Lyttelton,  was 
horn  in  17C0,  at  feven  months;  and  the  midwife  fuppofing 
11m  to  be  dead,  threw  him  carelefsly  into  the  cradle  ;  where, 
had  not  feme  ligns  of  life  been  taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the 
attendants,  he  might  never  have  recovered.  He  received  the 
elements  of  his  education  at  Eton-fchool,  where  he  lliowcd 
an  early  inclination  to  poetry.  His  paftorals  and  feme  other 
light  pieces  were  originally  written  in  that  feminary  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
where  he  purlued  his  claffical  ftudies  with  uncommon  avidity, 
and  iketched  the  plan  of  his  Perfian  Letters,  a  work  which 
afterwards  procured  him  great  reputation,  not  only  from  the 
elegance  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  compofed,  but 
from  the  excellent  obfervations  they  contained  on  the  manners 
of  mankind. 

In  the  year  1728  he  fet  out  on  the  tour  of  Europe;  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  accidentally  Became  acquainted  with 
the  honourable  Mr.  Poyntz,  then  our  minifter  at  the  court  of 
Verfailles;  Who  was  fo  lfruck  with  the  extraordinary  capacity 
of  our  young  traveller,  that  he  invited  him  to  his  houfe,  and 
employed  him  in  many  political  negotiations,  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  with  great  judgment  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Lyttelton’s  conduct,  while  on  his  travels,  was  a  leflbn 
of  inftrudtion  to  the  reft  of  his  countrymen.  Inftead  of  loung¬ 
ing  away  his  hours  at  the  coffee-houfes  frequented  by  the  Eng- 
lilh,  and  adopting  the  fafhionable  follies  and  vices  of  France 
and  Italy,  his  time  was  palTed  alternately  in  bis  library  and 
in  the  fociety  of  men  of  rank  and  literature.  In  this  early 
part  of  his  li 'e  he  wrote  a  poetical  epiftle  to  Dr.  Ayfcough, 
and  another  to  Mr.  Pope,  which  fhow  fingular  tafte  and  cor- 
redtnefs. 

After  continuing  a  confiderable  time  at  Paris  with  Mr. 
Poyntz,  who,  to  ule  his  own  words,  behaved  like  a  fecond 
father  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  Lyons  and  Geneva  ;  and  from 
thence  to  Turin,  where  he  was  honoured  with  great  marks  of 
friend fhip  by  his  Sardinian  majefty.  He  then  vifited  Milan, 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  where  he  applied  himfelf  clofely 
to  the  iludy  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  was,  even  in  that  celebrated 
metropolis,  allowed  a  perfect  judge  of  painting,  fculpture,  and 
architecture. 

During  his  continuance  abroad  he  conftantly  correfponded 
with  Sir  Thomas,  his  father.  Several  of  his  Utters  are  yet 
remaining,  and  place  his  filial  affedtion  in  a  very  diftinguifhed 
light.  He  loon  after  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was 
eleCted  reprefentative  for  the  borough  of  Okehampton  in  De- 
vonftiire  ;  and  behaved  fo  much  ro  the  iatisfaCtion  of  his  con- 
ftituents,  that  they  feveral  times  rC-eleCted  him  for  the  fame 
place,  without  putting  him  to  the  leaft  expence. 

About  this  period  Re  received  great  marks  of  friendlhip 
from  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  ‘father  of  his  prefent  majefty; 
and  was,  in  the  year  1737,  appointed  principal  lecretary  to 
his  royal  highnefs,  and  continued  in  the  ftriCleft  intimacy  with 
him  till  the  time  of  Ris  death.  His  attention  to  public  bufi- 
nefs  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  exercifing  his  poetical 
talent.  A  molt  amiable  young  lady,  milk  Fortefcue,  infpired 
him  with  a  paftion,  which  produced  a  number  of  little  pieces, 
remarkable  for  their  tendernefs  and  elegance;  and  he  had  a 
happy  facility  of  itriking  out  an  extempore  compliment,  which 
obtained  him  no  fmall  (bare  of  reputation.  One  evening  being 
in  company  with  lord  Cobham,  and  fsvlmal  of  the  nobility,  at 
Stowe,  his  lordlliip  mentioned  his  defign  of  putting  up  a  bull 
of  lady  Suffolk  in  his  beautiful  gardens;  and,  turning  to  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  faid,  “  George,  you  mult  furnilh  me  with  I  motto 
for  it.”  “  I  will,  my  lord,’’  anfwered 'Mr.  Lyttelton;  and 
direClly  produced  the  following  couplet : 

Her  wit  and  beauty  for  a  court  were  made, 

But  truth  and  goodnsfs  fit  her  for  a  (hade. 


When  Mr.  Pitt,  the  late  earl  of  Chatham,  loft  his  commi’f- 
fion  in  the  guards,  in  confequence  of  his"  fpirited  behaviour 
in  parliament,  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  in  waiting  at  Leicefter-houfe, 
and,  on  hearing  the  circumftance,  immediately  wrote  thefe  lines.: 

Long  had  thy  virtue  mark’d  thee  out  for  fame. 

Far,  far  fuperior  to  a  cornet’s  name  : 

This  generous  Walpole  faw  ;  and,  griev’d  to  find 
So  mean  a  poll  difgrace  that  noble  mind. 

The  fervile  ftandard  from  thy  free  born  hand 
Fie  took,  and  bade  thee  lead  the  patriot-band. 

In  the  year  1742  he  married  Lucy,  the  daughter  of  Hugh 
Fortefcue,  Efq.  of  Filleigh  in  the  county  of  Devon,  the  lady 
above  mentioned,  whofe  exemplary  conduct,  and  uniform 
practice  of  religion  and  virtue,  eftabliftied  his  conjugal  happi- 
nel’s  upon  the  moll  folid  bafis. 

In  1744  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  commillioners  of 
the  treafury  ;  and,  during  his  continuance  in  that  ftation,  con¬ 
ftantly  exerted  his  influence  in  rewarding  merit  and  ability. 
He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  late  Henry  Fielding, 
James  Thomfon  author  of  the  Sealbns,  Mr.  Mallet,  Dr.Young, 
Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Weft,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Voltaire.  On  the 
death  of  Thomfon,  who  left  his  affairs  in  a  very  embarraffed 
condition,  Mr.  Lyttelton  took  that  poet’s  lifter  under  his  pro- 
teiiion.  He  reviled  the  tragedy  of  Coriolanus,  which  that 
writer  had  not  put  the  laft  hand  to  ;  and  brought  it  out  at  the 
Theatre-royal,  Covent-garden,  with  a  prologue  of  his  own 
writing,  in  which  he  fo  affedtingly  lamented  the  lofs  of  that 
delightful  bard,  that  not  only  Mr.  Quin,  who  fpoke  the  lines, 
but  almoft  the  whole  audience,  fpontaneoully  burft  into  tears. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746  his  felicity  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  lofs  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  the  29th  year  of 
her  age ;  leaving  him  one  fon,  Thomas,  the  late  lord  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  and  a  daughter,  Lucy,  who  fome  time  ftnee  married  lord 
vifeount  Valentia.  The  remains  of  his  amiable  lady  were  de- 
pofited  at  Over-Arley  in  Worcefterfhire  ;  and  an  elegant  mo¬ 
nument  was  eredted  to  her  memory  in  the  church  of  Hagley, 
which  contains  the  following  infeription  written  by  her  hulband ; 

Made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all  eyes  : 

Tho’  meek,  magnanimous  ;  tho’  witty,  wife  ; 

Polite,  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been  ; 

Yet  good,  as  the  the  world  had  never  feen  : 

The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind 
With  gentleft  female  tendernefs  combin’d. 

Her  fpeech  was  the  melodious  voice  of  love, 

Her  fong  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  grove ; 

Her  eloquence  was  fweeter  than  her  fong. 

Soft  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  reafon  ftrong. 

Her  form  each  beauty  of  her  mind  exprefs’d. 

Her  mind  was  virtue  by  the  graces  drefs’d. 

Befides  thefe  beautiful  lines,  Mr.  Lyttelton  wrote  a  monody 
on  the  death  of  his  lady,  which  will  be  remembered  while  con¬ 
jugal  affedtion  and  a  tafte  for  poetry  exift  in  this  country. 

His  mafterly  obfervations  on  the  converfion  and  apoftleffiip 
of  St.  Paul  were  written  at  the  defire  of  Gilbert  Weft,  Efq.  in 
confequence  of  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  afferting,  that,  befide  all  the 
proofs  of  the  Chriftian  religion  which  might  be  drawn  from 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  from  the  neceffary  con¬ 
nection  it  has  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Jewifti  religion, 
from  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  and  from  the  evidence  given  of 
his  refurredtion  by  all  the  other  apoftles,  he  thought  the  con¬ 
verfion  of  St.  Paul  alone,  duly  confidered,  was  of  itfelf  a  de~ 
monftration  fufficient  to  prove  Chriftianity  to  be  a  divine  reve¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Weft  was  (truck  with  the  thought ;  and  allured 
his  friend,  that  fo  compendious  a  proof  would  be  of  great  ufe 
to  convince  thofe  unbelievers  that  will  not  attend  to  a  longer 
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feries  of  arguments  ;  and  time  has  (hown  he  was  not  out  in 
hi*  conjecture,  as  the  traft  is  efteemed  one  of  the  belt  defences 
of  Chriilianity  which  has  hitherto  been  publiftied. 

In  1754.  he  refigned  his  office  of  lord  of  the  treafury,  and 
was  made  cofferer  to  his  majeftv’s  houfehold,  and  fworn  of  the 
privy-council:  previous  to  which,  he  married,  a  fecond  time, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  field-marfhal  Sir  Robert  Rich,  whofe 
inditcreet  conduft  gave  him  great  uneafinefs,  and  from  whom 
he  was  feparated,  by  mutual  confent,  a  few  years  after  his 
marriage. 

.After  being  appointed  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the 
court  of  exchequer,  he  was,  by  letters-patent  dated  the  19th 
ef  November  1757,  31  Geo.  If.  created  a  peer  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  ford  Lyttelton,  baron  of  Frankley, 
in  the  county  of  IVorcefter.  His  fpeeches  on  the  Scotch  and 
mutiny  bills  in  the  year  1747,  on  the  Jew  bill  in  1753,  and 
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on  the  privilege  of  parliament  in  17*53,  fhowed  found  judg¬ 
ment,  powerful  eloquence,  and  inflexible  integrity.  During 
the  laft  ten  years  he  lived  chiefly  in  retirement,  in  the  continual 
exercife  of  all  the  virtues  which  can  ennoble  private  life.  Hi* 
la!l  work  was  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  in  which  the  morality  of 
Cambray  and  the  fpirit  of  Fontenelle  are  happily  united. 

He  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
in  the  middle  of  July  1773,  at  his  feat  at  Hagley;  which 
terminated  in  his  death  on  the  2 2d  of  that  month.  His  laft 
moments  were  attended  with  unimpaired  underftanding,  us- 
afFe£led  greatnefe  of  mind,  calm  refignation,  and  humble  but 
confident  hopes  in  the  mercy  of  God.  As  he  had  lived  uni- 
verfally  efteemed, die  died  lamented  by  all  parties.  A  complete 
collection  ot  his  works  has  been  publiftied,  fince  his  deceafe,  by 
his  nephew  George  Ayfcough,  E(q. 
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MA  liquid  confonant,  and  the  twelfth  letter  in  the 
1  alphabet. 

It  has  one  unvaried  found,  and  is  pronounced  by  ftriking 
the  lower  lip  againft  the  upper;  in  which  the  pronunciation  of 
this  letter  agrees  with  that  of  b  ;  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  confiding  in  a  little  motion  made  in  the  nofe  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  ni,  and  not  in  b :  whence  it  happens  that  thole  who 
have  taken  cold,  for  m  ordinarily  pronounce  b ,  the  nofe  in 
that  cafe  being  difabled  from  making  the  neceflary  motion. 

All  confonants  are  formed  with  the  aid  of  vowels;  in  cm 
the  vowel  precedes,  in  be  it  follows  ;  and  m  is  never  mute. 

Quintilian  obferves,  that  the  m  fometimes  ends  Latin  words, 
but  never  Greek  ones ;  the  Greeks  always  changing  it  in  that 
cafe  into  n,  for  the  fake  of  the  better  found. 

M  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  and  among  the  ancients  was  ufed 
for  a  thoufand ;  according  to  the  verfe, 

M  caput  ef  numeri,  quem  feimus  mille  teneri. 

When  a  dafh  is  added  to  the  top  of  it,  as  m,  it  fignifies  a 
thoufand  times  a  thoufand. 

M,  as  an  abbreviature,  ftands  for  Manlius,  Marcus,  Mar¬ 
tins,  and  Mucins  :  M  A.  fignifies  magifer  artium,  or  mafter 
ef  arts  ;  MS  manufeript,  and  MSS.  manuferipts. 

M,  in  aftronomical  tables,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  is 
ufed  for  meridional  or  lout  hern ;  and  fometimes  for  meridian  or 
mid-day. 

M,  in  medicinal  prefeription,  is  frequently  ufed  to  fignify 
a  maniple  or  handful :  and  it  is  fometimes  alfo  put  at  the  end 
of  a  recipe,  for  mifee  “  mingle  or  for  mixtura  “  a  mixture.’* 
Thus,  in.  f-  julapium  fignifies  “  mix  and  make  a  iulep.’* 

M,  in  law,  the  brand  or  ftigma  of  a  perfon  convidted  of 
manflaughter,  and  .admitted  to  the  benefit  of  his  clergy.  It 
is  to  be  burnt  on  the  brawn  of  his  left  thumb. 

MAAT  (John).  See  Blankof. 

MABA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  triandria  order,  be'ong- 
ing  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants.  The  perianthium  of  the 
male  is  trifid;  that  of  the  female  is  as  in  the  male;  the  fruit 
is  a  plum  two-celled  fuperior. 

MAB1L1  ON  (John),  a  very  learned  writer  of  Flrance  in 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Perre  monte,  on  the  frontiers 
ef  Champagne,  In  1 6  1.  He  was  educated  in  the  un-iveifity 
«f  Rheims,  and  afterwards  entered  into  the  abbey  of  the 
Benedidtines  of  St.  Remy.  In  the  year  ifibt,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  keeper  of  the  treafurcs  and  monuments  of  France  at  St. 
Vol.  V. 
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Denys  t  but  having  unfortunately  broken  a  looking-glafs  there, 
which  was  pretended  to  have  belonged  to  Virgil,  heMefired 
leave  of  his  luperiors  to  quit  an  employment  which  frequently 
obliged  him  to  tell  things  he  did  not  believe.  Next  year  he 
went  to  Paris;  and  was  very  ferviceable  to  Father  d’ Acheri, 
who  was  defirous  of  having  fome  young  monk  who  could  allilt 
him  in  compiling  his  Spicilegium.  This  made  him  known- 
Soon  after,  the  congregation  of  St’.  Maur  having  formed  a 
defign  of  publifhing  new  editions  of  the  Fathers,  revifed  from 
the  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  the  Benedidtines,  Mabillon  was 
charged  with  the  edition  of  St.  Bernard,  which  he  prepared 
with  extraordinary  diligence.  After  that,  he  publiftied  many 
other  works,  which  are  evidences  of  his  vait  capacity  and  in- 
duftry.  In  1682  he  was  employed  by  M.  Colbert  in  ex¬ 
amining  fome  ancient  titles  relating  to  the  royal  family.  The 
year  following  he  fent  him  into  Germany,  to  fearch  the  archives 
and  libraries  of  the  ancient  abbeys,  for  what  was  moft  curious 
and  proper  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  the  church  in  genet al, 
and  that  of  France  in  particular.  He  htis  publifhed  an  account 
of  this  journey.  In  1 1>8 5  he  undertook  another  journey  into 
Italy,  by  order  of  the  king  of  FVance  ;  and  returned  the  year 
following  with  a  very  noble  colledVton.  He  placed  in  the  king’s 
library  above  3000  volumes  of  rare  books,  printed  and  in  M  S. 
and  compofed  two  volumes  of  the  pieces  which  he  had  dif- 
covered  in  that  country.  He  was  highly  efteemed  for  his  vir¬ 
tues  as  well  as  his  learning, 

MACACO,  or  Macauco.  See  Lemur;  . 

MACAO,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Canton, 
feated  in  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tae.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  have  been,  in  pofteifion  of  the  harbour  for  150  years. 
Formerly  they  had  a  great  trade  here  ;  but- now  they  have  only 
a  fort  with  a  fmall  garrifon.  The  houlcs  are  built  after  the 
European  nvnner;  and  there  is. a  Chine  fe  mandarin,  as  well 
as  a  Pbrtuguefe  governor,  to  take  care  of  the  town  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  El. Ion.  J12.  13.  N'.  lat.  12.  12. 

Macao,  in  ornithology.  See  Psittacus. 

MACARIANS,  in-  ecclefiaftical  hiftory;  the  followers-  of 
Macarius,  an  bgyptian  monk,  who  was  difitinguiflied  towards 
the  chile  of  the  fourth  century  for  his  laoflity  and  viriue  Ini 
his  writings  there  are  fome  lupertlitmus  tenets, and  alfo  ceitain 
opinions  that  ftem  tainted,  with  Ovigenrfln;  The  name  has 
been  alio  applied  to  thole  who  adopted  the  fentiments  of  Ma¬ 
carius  a  native  of  Ireland,  who,  about  tbe  clofe  of  the  ninth 
ctnturv;  propagated  in  f ranee  the  error  afterward*  maintained 
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by  -Averrhocs,  thatpme  individual  intelligence  or  foul  performed 
the  fpiritual  and  rational  functions  in  all  the  human  race. 

MACARONI.  See  Folengio,  and  the  next  article. 

MAQA.RON1C,  or  .Macaroni  an,  a  .kind  of  burlefque 
poetry,,  confiding  of  a  jumble  of  words  of  different  languages, 
with  words  of  the  vulgar  tongue  Latinized,  and  Latin  words 
'modernized.  Mac.carop  among  the  Italians,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  C  cel  ms  RhodigLnus,  fignifies  a  coarfe  clowm/h  man ; 
and  becaui'e  this  kind  of  poetry  is  patched  out  of  ieveral  lan¬ 
guages,  and  full  of  extravagant  words,  &c.  the  Italians,  among 
whom  it  had  its  rife,  .gave  .it  the  name  of  matcaronian  or 
maccarvnic  poetry.  Others  choofe  to  derive  it  a  macarovibus, 
.from  macaroons,  a  kind  of  confeftion  made  of  meal  not  boulted, 
tweet-almonds,  fugar,  and  the  white  of  eggs,  accounted  a 
great  dainty  among  the  country-people  in  Italy;  which,  from 
their  being  compofed  of  various  ingredients,  occafioned  this 
kind  of  poetry,  which  coniifts  of  Latin",  Italian,  Spanifh,  French, 
Englifh,  &c.  to  be  called  by  their  name. 

Example. — A  bold  fellow  in  the  macaronic  Ryle  fays, 

Enfilam  omnes  fcadronps  &  reghnandos ,  See. 

Another  example  : 

Arcbelos  piJloYiftros  furl  unique  manantum, 

Et  grandem  efmeutam  qua  inophium  fadla  ruelle  ejl : 

Toxinnmque  alto  troublantem  corda  clocbero,  Sec, 

■*Tbeoph.  .Folengins,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Mantua,  was  the 
firfl;  who  invented,  or  at  leal!  cultivated,  this  kind  of  "rerle. 
Bee  Folengio. 

The  beft'pieces  of  this  kind  are,  the  Baldus  of  Folengio,  and 
Macaronis  Forza  by  Stefonio  a  Jefuit,  among  the  Italians;  and 
the  Reatiis  veritabUis  fnper  terribili  efmeuta  paifanarum  de 
Ruettis,  among  the  French,  The  famous  Rabelais  firft  tranf- 
ferred  the  macaronic  ftyle  out  of  the  Italian  verfe  into  French 
profe  :  and  on  the  model  thereof  formed  feme  of  the  bell 
things  in  his  Pantagruel.  We  have  little  in  Fnglifh  in  the 
macaronian  way ;  nothing  fcarce,  but  fome  little  loofe  pieces 
collected  in  Camden’s  Remains.  But  the  Germans  and  Nether- 
landers  have  had  their  macaronic  poets ;  witnefs  the  Ceriamen 
Catbolicum  cum  Calmniji'n,-  of  one  Martinius' Hamconins  Fri- 
fius,  which  contains  about  1200  verfes,  all  the  words  whereof 
begin  with  the  letter  C. 

MACARSKA,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  and  capital  of  Pri- 
mogria,  with  a  pretty  good  harbour,  and  a  bilhop’s  fee,  feated 
on  the  gulph  of  Venice.  E.  Ion.  17.  57.  N.  lat.  43.  42. 

MACASSAR,  a  confiderable  kingdom  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes,  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  climate  is  very  hot  ;  and 
would  be  intolerable,  were  it  not  for  the  rains  which  fall 
when  the  fun  is  direftly  over  their  heads.  The.  foil  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile,  and  there  are  ripe  fruits  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  There  are  great  numbers  of  monkeys,  who  are  devoured 
by  monftrous  ferpents  ;  fome  of  which  are  lb. large,  that  they 
will  fwallow  one  of  thefe  animals  entire.  The  Macallans  are 
large,  robull,  courageous,  and  greatly  addicted  to  war.  They 
profefs  the  Mahometan  religion. 

Macassar,  a  large,  ftrong,  and  handfome  town  of  the 
ifland  of  Celebes,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes,  where  the  king  refides.  The  houfes  are  all  built  of 
-wood,  and  fupported  by  thick  pods  ;  and  they  have  ladders 
to  go  up  into  them,  which  they  draw  up  as  foon  as  they  have 
entered.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  very  large  leaves,  which 
prevent  the  rain  from  entering.  It  is  feated  near  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river,  which  runs  through  the  kingdom  from  north 
to  l'outh.  E.  Ion.  1 1 7.  55.  S.  lat.  5.  o. 

Macassar  Poifon,  in  natural  hi  Rory,  called  ippo  in  the 
Macalfar  and  Malayan  tongue,  is  the  gum  of  a  certain  tree, 
Alining,  brittle,  black,  and  every  way  like  Rone-pitch,  growing 


in  the  ifland  Celebes,  In  the  South  Seas  ;  with  which  all  the 
natives  arm  themfelves  in  travel,  having  a  long  hollow  trunk 
of  a  hard  red  wood  like  bran!,  accurately  bored,  and  at  one 
end  is  tixed  a. large  lance- blade  of -iron.  Then  they  make  a 
fmall  arrow,  very  Rraight,  and  lomewhat  bigger  than  a 
large  wheaten  lfraw  :  at  one  end  they  fix  it  into  a  round 
piece  of  white,  light,  foft,  wood,  like  cork,  about  the  length 
of  the  little  finger,  juft  fit  for  the  bore  of  the  trunk,  to  pafs 
clear  by  the  force  of  one’s  breath,  and  to  fill  it  fo  exactly,  that 
the  air  may  not  pafs  by,  but  againft  it,  in  order  to  carry  it 
with  the  greater  force.  At  the  other  end  they  fix-in  it  either 
a  lmall  fifh-tooth  for  that  purpofe,  or  make  a  blade  of  wood 
of  the  bignefs  of  the  point  of  a  lancet,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  and  making  a  little  notch  in  the  end  of  the 
arrow,  they  ftrike  it  firm  therein,  which  they  anoint  with 
poifon.  The  poifonous  gum,  when  gathered,  is  put  into  hol¬ 
low  bamboos  or  eanes,  flopped  up  very  clofe,  and  thus  brought 
to  Macalfar.  When  they  fit  it  for  ufe,  they  take  a  piece 
of  fmooth  turtle-Ihell,  and  a  Rick  cut  flat  and  fmooth  at  tiro 
end  :  then  they  take  green  galangal  root,  grate  it,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  fair  water,  prefs  the  juice  into  a  clean 
china  difli  ;  then  with  a  knife  feraping  a  little  of  the  poifon 
upon  the  Riell,  dip  the  end  of  the  Rick  in  the  forementioned 
liquor,  and  with  this  diffolve  the  poifon  to  the  confiftence  of 
a  fyrup :  when  this  is  done,  they  anoint  the  filh-tooth  or 
wooden  blade  with  the  fame  flick,  and  lay  it  in  the  fun,  fi> 
that  it  may  be  baked  hard.  The  pointed  arrows  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  are  put  in  hollow  bamboos, '  clofe  fhut,  and  in  this  Rate 
they  retain  their  virtue  for  a  month. 

MACCABBEUS  (Judas).  See  Judas. 

MACCABEES,  two  apocryphal  books  of  feripture,  con¬ 
taining  the  hiflory  of  Judas  and  his  brothers,  and'  their  w  ars 
againfl  the  Syrian  kings  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  liber¬ 
ties,  fo  called  from  Judas  Mattathias,  furnamed  Maccabeus, 
as  lbme  fay  from  the  word  'ibD,  formed  of  the  initials  of 
mrr  t“)btO  roco  'n,  q.  d.  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord, 
among  tbe  Gods  ?  which  was  the  motto  of  his  Randard  ;  whence 
thole  who  fought  under  his  Randard  were  called  Maccabees , 
and  the  name  was  generally  applied  to  all  who  fuflered  in  the 
caufe  of  the  true  religion,  under  the  Egyptian  or  Syrian  kings. 

The  firfl  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  an  excellent  hiflory,  and 
comes  neareft  to  the  Ryle  and  manner  of  the  (acred  hiflorians 
of  any  extant.  It  was  written  originally  in  the  Chaldee  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Jerufalem  dialed.  and  was  ext  int  in  tins  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  time  of  Jerorn.  From  the  Chaldee  it  was  tranf- 
lated  into  Greek,  from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  It  is  fuppefed 
to  have  been  written  by  John  Hyrcanus  the  fon  of  Simon,’ 
who  was  prince  and  high-prieft  of  the  Jews  near  30  years,  and 
began  his  government  at  the  time  where  this  hiflory  ends.-  It  A- 
contains  the  hiflory  of  40  years,  from  the  reign  of  Antiochus' 
Epiphanes  to  the  death  of  Simon  the  high-priefl  ;  that  is,  from 
the  year  of  the  world  38:^9  to  the  year  3869;  13  1  years  before 
Chrift.  The  fecond  book  of  the  Maccabees  begins  with  two 
epiftles  fent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerufalem  to  the  Jews  of  Egypt 
and  Alexandria ;  to  exhort  them  to  obferve  the  feaft  of  the 
dedication  of  the  new  altar  ereCted  by  Judas  on  his  purifying' 
the  temple.  The  firfl  was  written  in  the  169th  year  of  the 
era  of  the  Seleucidae,  i.  e.  before  ChriA  144;  and  the  fecond 
in  the  i88thyearof  the  fame  era,  or  123  before  Chrifl ;  and 
both  appear  to  be  fpurious.  After  thefe  epiflles  follows  the 
preface  of  the  author  to  his  hiflory,  which  is  an  abridgement 
of  a  larger  work,  compofed  by  one  Jafon,  a  Jew  of  Cyrene, 
who  wrote  in  Greek  the  hiflory  of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his 
brethren,  and  the  wars  againft  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Eu- 
pator  his  fon.  This  fecond  book  does  not  by  any  means  equal 
the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  the  firfl.  It  contains  a  hiflory 
of  about  15  years,  from  the  execution  of  Ileliodorus’s  com- 
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'rnitfion,  who  was  fcnt  by  Seleucus  to  fetch  away  the  treafures 
of  the  temple,  to  the  victory  obtained  by  Judas  Maccabeus 
over  Nicanor  ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3828  to 
the  year  384.3,  147  years  before  Chrift. 

There  are  in  the  Polyglot  Bibles,  both,  of  Paris  and  London, 
Syriac,  verfions  of  both  thefe  books;  but  they,  as  well  as  the 
Englifh  yerftons  which  we  have  arpeng  the  apocryphal  writers 
in  our  Bibles,  .are  derived. from  the  Greek.  There  is  alfo  a 
third  book  of  the  Maccabees,  containing  the  hiilory  of  the 
perfecution  of  Ptolemy  Phdopator  again  ft  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
and  their  fufterings  under  it ;  and  feerns  to  have  been  written  by 
fome  Alexandrian  Jew  in  the  Greek  language,  not  long  after  the 
time  of  Siracides.  It  is  in  molt  of  the  ancient  manuscript  co¬ 
pies  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  particularly  in  the  Alexandrian 
and  Vatican,  but  was  never  inferled  into  the  vulgar  Latin  verfi'on 
of  the  Bible,  nor  cotifequently  into  any  of  our  Englifh  copies. 
Moreover,  Jofepbus’s  hidory  of  the  martyrs  that  fullered  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  found  in  fome  manufeript  Greek 
Bibles,  under  the  name  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Maccabccs. 

MACBETH,  a  Scots  nobleman  in  the  1  ith  centur)',  nearly 
allied  to  Duncan  king  of  Scotland.  Not  contented  with  curb¬ 
ing  the  king’s  authority,  he  carried  his  peftilent  ambition  fo  far 
as  to  put  him  to  death  ;  and,  chafing  Malcolm  Kenmure  his 
Ion  and  heir  into  England,  ufurped  the  crown.  Siward  earl  of 
Northumberland,  whofe  daughter  Duncan  had  married,  under¬ 
took.,  by  order  of  Edward  the  ConfelTbr,  the  prote&ion  of  the 
fugitive  prince. — He  marched  with  an  army  into  Scotland;  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  Macbeth ;  and  reltored  Malcolm  to  the  throne 
of  his  anceftors.  Shakefpeare  has  made  this  tranfa&ion  the 
fubjeft  of  one  of  his  beft  tragedies. 

MACBRIDE  (Dr.  David),  an  eminent  phyfician  and  phi- 
lofopher,  was  defended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of 
Galiowdy  in  Scotland.  His  grandfather,  a  clergyman,  "had 
fettled  in  Ireland  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  as  minifter 
to  a  Prefbyterian  congregation  at  Belfaft ;  and  his  father,  who 
followed  the  fame  line,  was  fettled  at  Ballymony  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  W'here  he  married,  and  where  our  author  was  born 
in  April  1726.  After  a  proper  fchool -education,  and  having 
palled  fome  time  under  the  tuition  of  an  eminent  furgeon  in  his 
native  place,  he  waS  lent  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  Hav¬ 
ing  there  completed  the  ufual  courfe  of  academical  ftudics,  he 
came  to  Edinburgh  for  the  further  profecution  of  medical  fei- 
ence.  After  a  lhort  ftay  here,  a  war  then  prevailing  between 
France  and  Britain,  he  was  induced  to  go  on  board  the  navy  in 
the  ftation  of  a  lurgeon’s  mate.  In  the  fervice  of  his  country 
he  continued  for  fevefal  years  ;  and  after  difeharging  for  fome 
time  the  duties  of  an  aiftftant,  he  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  fur¬ 
geon.  In  this  fituation-he  firft  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the 
difeovery  of  a  remedy  for  the  fea-feurvy.  It  was  not,  however,  at 
this  period,  that  either  chance  or  reafoning  fuggefled  to  him  the 
employment  of  an  article  which  has  fince  been  attended  with 
the  moil  beneficial  confequcnces.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity 
only  of  obferving  the  fymptoms,  of  ftudying  the  nature,  and  of 
lamenting  the  coufequences,  of  the  difeafe. 

The  termination  of  the  war  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la-Cbapeile 
put  a  period  to  Dr.  Macbride’s  employment  as  a  naval  furgeon. 
He  had  now  probably  obtained  much  medical  knowledge  in  the 
fchool  of  experience  ;  but  he  was  fenfible  that  he  had  ilill  -much 
to  acquire  in  that  of  fcience.  An  ardent  keennefs  to  mingle 
in  aftive  life  had  led  him  from  the  fchools  of  medicine  at  an 
earlier  period  than  could  have  been  wiflied  ;  and  an  earneft  dc- 
fire  to  found  his  future  praCtice  in  the  bell  eftabliftied  principles 
led  him  back  to  them,  when  a  judgment,  matured  by  years, 
and  informed  from  the  obfervation  of  faifts,  rendered  him  ca¬ 
pable  of  hearing  teachers  with  greater  advantage.  He  returned 
therefore  to  Edinburgh,  and  again  entered  on  the  career  of  aca- 
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demical  purfuits,  tinder  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Monro,  and  thofe 
other  teachers,  whole  abilities  raifed  the  fame  of  the  medical 
fchool  at  this  place.  But  not  fatisfied  with  (fie  ^in.ftiufUons  to 
be  had  from  any  one  fet  of  pfofeflqrs,  .the  celebrity.  of  the,  medi¬ 
cal  teachers  in. London  led  him, alfo  to  vifit  (hat (capital.  There 
he  particularly  became  the  pupil  of  .thofe  diftinguifhed  leflurrrs. 
Dr.  Hunter  and. Dr.  Sme’lie.  Aqd  while  from  the..former  hi 
laboured  to  acquire  an  accurate  chtrurgical  knowledge,  from 
the  latter  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  true  principles  of  mid¬ 
wifery  coniidered  as  a  fcience.  At  the  fame  time,  be  was  no 
lefs  indulirious  in  improving  himfelf  in  the  lucccfsful  pra&ice 
of  both  arts  by  attention  at  hofpitals. 

Thus  prepared  for  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion,  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1749  he  fixed  his  refidence  in  Dublin  in  the 
chara&er  of  furgeon  and  accoucheur.  If  amiable  manners, 
and  extenfive  knowledge  of  his  profelfton,  could  alone  have 
been  fufficient  introductions  to  practice,  he  might  in  a  lhort 
time  have  looked  for  a  competent  lhare  of  bufinefs  in  that  ca¬ 
pital  ;  but  while  he  had  to  combat  that  obje&ion  which  very 
generally  arifes  from  youth,  his  progrels  was  alfo  not  a  little 
retarded  by  an  uncommon  degree  of  modefty.  Hence  for  feve- 
ral  years  he  remained  almolt  in  a  ftate  of  obfeurity,  and  was 
employed  by  but  few  people  either  of  rank  or  fortune.  But, 
if  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  for  many  years  his  time  was  not  fo 
fully  employed  in  the  lucrative  part  of  his  profeffion  as  was  due 
to  his  merit,  it  ought  ftilf  to  be  remembered,  that  this  elfentially 
promoted  the  caufe  of  fcience  :  for  by  this  means  his  genius 
and  induftry  were  dire&ed  to  medical  refearches,  and  were 
productive  of  difeoveries  which  will  with  honour  tranfmit  his 
name  to  lateft  pofterity.  Thefe,  though  fome  of  them  might 
have  been  fucceisfully  turned  to  his  own  emolument,  were  free¬ 
ly  communicated  to  the  world  in  different  publications  ;  and  he 
did  not  fhow  greater  ingenuity  in  making  difeoveries,  than  libe¬ 
rality  of  fentiment  in  publifhing  them  for  the  advantage  of 
others. —  His  firft  publication,  entitled,  “  Experimental  Elfays 
on  Medical  and  Philofophical  SubjeCts,”  made  its  appearance 
in  the  year  1764. — Thefe  eflays  are  five  in  number:  1.  On 
the  fermentation  of  alimentary  mixture  and  the  digeftioji  of  the 
food.  2.  On  the  nature  and  properties  of  fixed  air.  3.  On 
the  different  kinds  of  antifeptics.  4.  Of  the  dilfolvent  power 
of  quicklime.  5.  Of  the  fea-feurvy.  The  merit  of  all  thefe  is 
fufficiently  known  and  acknowledged  :  but  the-  laft  of  them  is 
unqueftionably  the  molt  important ;  the  method  therein  pro- 
pofed  of  both  the  prevention  and  cure  of  that  dreadful  difeale 
the  feurvy,  having  been  confirmed  by  repeated  and  undeniable 
obfervation. 

Having  thus  equally  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  ingenious 
philofopher  and  able  practitioner,  the  world  were  not now  flow 
in  bellowing  upon  him  the  tribute  of  applaufe  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  His  name  was  enrolled  with  honour  in  the  lifts  of, 
many  learned  focieties  ;  and  the  univerfity  where  his  Rudies  had 
firft  been  commenced,  was  proud  to  confer  upon  hinuthe  de¬ 
gree  of  DoCtor  of  Medicine. 

The  reputation,  however,  of  being  a  diftinguifhed  author  was 
to  him  but  a  fecondary  objeCt ;  and  his  talents  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  advancement  of  medicine  alone.  Having  fuccefs- 
fully  difeovered  a  confiderable  improvement  in  the  art  of  tan¬ 
ning,  with  that  fpirited  gencrofity  which  is  ever  the  concern!? 
tant  of  real  worth,  he. fpeedily  and  freely  communicated  it  to 
the  public,  by  publifhing,  firll,  “  An  Account  of  a  New  Me¬ 
thod  of  Tanning;”  and  afterwards,  “  inftruCtions  for  earn  ing 
on  the  New  Method  of  Tanning.”  Asa  mark  of  approbation 
for  this  liberal  conduit,  as  well  as  a  teflimony  of  refpeCt  for 
his  ingenuity,  prize-medifls  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Societies  of  Arts  both  in  London  and  Dublin.  But  his  laft 
and  moll  extenfive  publicatian  was  more  immediately  in  the 
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fine  of  tils  own  pmfeffion  :  It  is  entitled,  u  A  Methodical  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.”  In  that  valua¬ 
ble  work  he  has  given  a  concife  and  connected  view  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  practice  of  the  healing  art,  as  belt  eflablilhed  by  found 
reafon,  and  confirmed  by  accurate  obfervation.  Mott  if  not  all 
of  thefe  publications  not  only  went  through  various  editions, 
but  were  tranflated  into  different  languages. 

After  the  merit  of  Ur.  Macbride  came  to  be  properly  known, 
the  public  teemed  to  fhow  a  defire  of  making  compenfation  for 
having  fo  long  overlooked  it.  His  employment  increafed  fo  ra¬ 
pidly,  that  he  had  more  bufinefs  than  he  could  tranfadt  either 
with  eafe  or  fafety.  This  having  kept  him  in  perpetual  agitation 
both  of  body  and  mind,  at  laft  induced  an  almoft  total  incapa¬ 
city  of  fleeping.  From  this  circumttance  his  health  could  not 
fail  to  be  impaired.  In  this  fituation,  after  accidental  expofure 
to  cold,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
.life on  the  1 3th  of  December  1778,  in  the  7  id  year  of  his  age. 

Thofe  who  were  his  mod:  intimate  acquaintance  were  inclined 
t.o  believe  that  his  death  was  not  a  little  haftened  by  domeftic 
calamities.  During  his  refidence  in  Dublin  he  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried,  and  was  as  often  fubjefted  to  that  inexpreiiible  diftrcfs 
which  mud  refult  from  a  final  feparation  in  this  world  from  the 
.mod  intimate  and  loving  friends.  By  both  of  his  wives  he  had 
leveral  children  ;  but  none  of  them  furvived  their  father.  And 
on  thefe  calamitous  events,  although  he  was  able  to  conceal  his 
feelings  fron|  the  world,  yet  they  gave  a  fevere  fhock  to  his  con- 
ftitution.  After  his  death,  feveral  of  the  playful  trinket9  of 
his  infants,  with  the  fignature  of  dulces  exu-v'ue,  were  found  in 
his  repofitories  among  papers  on  medical  and  other  important 
fubjeCts :  an  incontrovertible  proof,  that  in  him  at  lead  the 
great  mi*d  of  the  philofopher  was  conjoined  with  the  feeling 
heart  of  the  affectionate  father.  But  if  his  abilities  were  re¬ 
markable  as  a  philofopher  and  phyfician,  if  his  condud  was 
exemplar}-  as  an  hufband  and  parent,  his  manners  were  no  lefs 
amiable  as  a  companion  and  friend.  His  polite  and  benevolent 
condud,  joined  to  his  tade  for  the  fine  arts,  conciliated  the  af¬ 
fections  and  edeem  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  death  was  uni- 
verfaily  and  fincerely  lamented  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

MACCLESFIELD,  a  town  of  Chefhire,  didant  171  miles 
from  London,  is  feated  on  the  edge  of  a  fored  of  the  fame  name, 
upon  a  high  bank  near  the  river  Bollin  ;  and  is  a  large  hand- 
fome  town,  with  a  fine  church  and  a  very  high  deepic.  It 
was  ereded  into  a  borough  by  king  Edward  III.  is  governed 
by  a  major,  and  enjoys  great  privileges  and  jurifdidions  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  court  and  the  liberties  of  the  fored.  In  its  church 
are  two  brafs  plates,  on  one  of  which  there  is  a  promife  of 
?6,c-oo  years  and  26  days  jfardon  for  faying  five  Pater-Noders 
and  five  A ves.  Its  chief  manufadure  is  mohair  buttons.  The 
market  is  on  Mondays  ;  the  fairs  are  June  1  r  and  30,  and 
l^ov.  2.  In  Macclesfield  fored  are  many  pits  dug  for  the  fake 
of  the  turf;  in  wh  ch  it  is  common  to  lee  fir-trees  buried, 
which  are  dug  up  fur  various  ufes,  but  chiefly  for  fplinters  that 
ferye  the  poor  for  candles.  W.  Ion.  2.  10  N.  lat.  53.  r  . 

MACE,  an  ancient  weapon,  formerly  much  ufed  by  the  ca¬ 
valry  of  all  nations.  It  wascommonly  made  of  iron  ;  its  figure 
much  refembles  a  chocolate- mill ;  many  fpecimens  may  be  leen 
in  the  Tower.  It  was  with  one  of  thele  that  Walworth  mayor 
ef  London  knocked  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  from  off  his  horie  in 
Bmithfield  for  approaching  the  young  king  kichard  II.  in  an 
infolent  manner;  and  as  he  fell,  he  dilpatched  him  with  his 
dagger.  The  mace  in  modern  times  changed  its  form  ;  and 
being  no  longer  a  war  indrument,  is  made  of  copper  or  filver 
gilt,  ornamented  with  a  crown,  globe,  and  crofs,  and  is  now  the 
thief  infignia  of  authority  throughout  Great  Britain.  Similar 
to  the  ancient  maces,  were  thole  daves  at  the  end  of  which  iron 
OX  leaden  balls  armed  with  fpikes  were  fulpended  by  chains ; 


they  were  till  lately  carried  by  the  pioneers  of  the  trained-bands 
or  city  militia. 

Mace,  in  the  materia  rnedica,  the  fccond  coat  or  covering  of 
the  kernel  of  the  nutmeg,  is  a  thin  and  membranaceous  fub- 
dance,  of  an  oleaginous  nature,  and  a  yellowith  colour;  being 
met  with  in  flakes  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  which  are  di¬ 
vided  into  a  multitude  of  ramifications,  it  is  of  an  extremely 
fragrant,  aromatic,  and  agreeable  flavour;  and  of  a  plealant, 
but  acrid  oleaginous  tade.  Mace  is  carminative,  tlomachic, 
and  adringent ;  and  potleffes  all  the  virtues  of  nutmeg,  but  has 
lefs  adringenty. — The  oils  of  mace  and  nutmeg,  whether  pre¬ 
pared  by  didillation  or  expreflion,  are  fo  much  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  that  they  may  he  indifcriminately  uled  lor  one  another  on 
all  occalions.  They  give  eafe  ifi  colics,  and  often  in  nephritic 
cafes,  taken  internally  from  one  drop  to  five  or  fix  of  the  diddled 
oil,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  the  expreffed ;  and  externally,  they 
are  of  ufe  to  rub  paralytic  limbs;  they  alio  allitt  digedion  ;  and 
will  often  dop  vomitings  and  hiccoughs,  only  by  being  rubbed 
011  the  region  of  the  domach.  The  nurles  have  a  cultom  ot  apply¬ 
ing  oil  of  mace  by  exprelfion  to  children’s  navels  to  eafe  their 
gripes,  and  that  often  with  fuccefs  ;  and  we  are  allured,  by  authors 
ot  credit,  that  when  rubbed  on  the  temples  it  promotes  fleep. 

MACEDON,  cr  Macedonia,  a  mod  celebrated  kingdom  of 
antiquity,  was  bounded  on  the  ead  by  the  Aegean  tea  ;  on  the 
l'outh  by  Thellaly  and  Epirus  ;  on  the  well  by 'the  Ionian  fea  or 
Adriatic;  on  the  north,  at  fird  by  the  river  Strymon  and  the 
Scardian  mountains,  but  afterwards  by  the  river  Neffus  or  Ne- 
ftus-  In  a  direct  line  the  whole  country  extended  only  170 
miles  in  length  :  but  the  windings  of  the  coalt  lengthened  it 
out  to  three  times  that  extent ;  in  which  almod  every  conve¬ 
nient  fituation  was  occupied  by  a  Grecian  fea  port.  Ihe  coun¬ 
try  was  naturally  divided  by  the  Theymaic  and  Strymonic 
gulphs,  into  the  provinces  of  Pieria,  Chalcis,  and  1  angaeus. 
The  middle  region,  which  took  its  name  Irom  a  city  of  Euboea 
from  whence  it  was  originally  peopled,  was  very  fertile  and 
pleafant  ;  the  inland  country,  being  diverfified  by  lakes,  rivers, 
and  arms  of  the  fea,  was  extremely  convenient  for  inland  na¬ 
vigation,  while  the  towns  of  Amphipolis,  Potidaea,  Acanthus, 
and  niany  others,  afforded  marts  for  the  commerce  of  the  re¬ 
publics  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  i  brace  and  Maccdon.  On 
one  fide  of  this  diltriCt  were  the  mountains  of  Pangaeus,  and 
on  the  other  the  plains  of  Pieria.  I  he  Pangsean  mountains, 
which  extended  90  miles  towards  the  eat!  and  the  river  Nefl'us, 
though  proper  neither  for  corn  nor  pafture,  produced  plenty  of 
timber  for  (hip-building  ;  while  the  lbuthem  branches  of  the 
mountain  contained  rich  veins  of  gold  and  filver :  but  thefe, 
though  wrought  fucceffively  by  the  Thafians  and  the  Athenians, 
were  only  brought  to  perfection  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
extracted  from  them  gold  and  filver  to  the  value  ot  200,000!. 
fterling  annually.  Pieria  extended  30  miles  along  the  1  her- 
maic  gulph,  to  the  confines  of  Thellaly  and  mount  Pindus. 
The  inland  part  of  the  country  was  beautifully  diverfified  with 
thady  hills  and  fountains  ;  and  fo  admirably  calculated  for  fo- 
litary  walks  and  retirement,  that  the  ancients  looked  upon  it  to 
be  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  mules,  and  accordingly  bellowed 
upon  them  the  title  of  Piemdes. 

In  the  moll  early  times  this  country  was  called  JEmatbia., 
from  jEmatb'ius  one  of  its  princes.  The  name  of  Maccdon  is 
faid  to  have  been  derived  Irom  Macedo  a  delcendant  of  Deuca¬ 
lion  ;  though  others  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  only  a  corruption 
of  Mygdoma  a  diftriCt  of  the  country.  In  thofe  remote  ages 
of  antiquity,  Macedon,  like  molt  other  countries-  of  Europe, 
was  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  principalities,  of 
which  l'carce  even  the  names  are  known  at  this  time.  All  au¬ 
thors  agree,  however,  that  Caranus  was  the  firlt  who  eftablifhed 
any  permanent  fovcrcignty  in  Macedon.  He  was  an  Argive, 
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a  defcendant  of  Hercules,  and  about  800  years  B.  C.  conduced 
a  fmali  colony  of  his  countrymen  into  the  inland  diftriX  of 
Macedon  at  that  time  diftinguiffied  by  the  name  of.  JEmatbia 
as  already  mentioned.  This  territory  was  about  300  miles  in 
circumference.  On  the  fouth  it  was  feparated  from  the  fea  by 
a  number  of  Greek  republics,  of  which  the  molt  confiderable 
were  tiiofe  of  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis ;  and  on  the  north, 
ealt,  and  welt,  was  furrounded  by  the  barbarous  kingdoms  of 
Thrace,  Poeonia,  and  Ulyricum.  According  to  the  traditions 
of  thole  times,  Caranus,  having  confulted  the  oracle  on  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  intended  expedition,  was  commanded  to  be  direXed 
by  the  goats  in  the  eflablilhment  of  his  empire.  For  fome  time 
he  proceeded  at  random,  without  knowing  what  to  make  of 
the  oracle’s  anfwer ;  but  happening  to  enter  the  fmali  kingdom 
of  JEmatbia,  at  that  time  governed  by  king  Midas,  he  obferved 
a  herd  of  goats  running  towards  Edejfa  the  capital.  "Recol¬ 
lecting  then  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  he  attacked  and  took  the 
city,  by  furprife;  foon  after  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  memory  of  this  remarkable  event  he  called  the 
city  JEgea,  and  the  people  JEgiates,  from  the  goats  which  con¬ 
duced  him,  and  made  ufe  of  the  figure  of  a  goat  in  his  llan- 
dard.  From  this  fable  alfo  we  fee  why  the  figure  of  a  goat  is 
fo  frequently  feen  on  the  coins  of  Philip  and  his  fuccelfors. 

The  little  colony  of  Argives  led  into  Ahnathia  by  Caranus 
would  foon  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  barbarous  nations 
who  furrounded  it,  had  not  this  prince  and  his  fuhjeXs  taken 
care  to  ingratiate  t’nemfelves  with  their  neighbours,  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  fubdue  them  by  force  of  arms.  They  inftruXed 
them  in  the  Grecian  religion  and  government,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  many  ufeful  arts ;  adopting  themfelves,  in  fome 
degree,  the  language  and  manners  of  the  barbarians  ;  impart¬ 
ing  to  them  in  return  fome  part  of  the  Grecian  civilization  and 
polite  behaviour.  Thus  they  gradually  aflbciated  with  the 
fierce  and  warlike  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  this  pru¬ 
dent  conduft,  being  followed  by  fucceeding  generations,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  Macedonian  great- 
nefs. 

This  country,  the  theatre  of  the  molt  warlike  exploits  re¬ 
corded  by  the  pen  of  hillory,  after  various  interelting  viciffi- 
tudes,  was  at  length  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  in  148  B.  C. 

To  them  it  continued  fubjeX  till  the  year  1357,  when  it  was 
reduced  by  the  Turkifh  fultan  Bajazet,  and  hath  remained  in 
tire  hands  of  the  Turks  ever  fince. 

MACEDONIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiitory,  the  followers 
of  Macedonius,  bilhop  of  Conftantinople,  who,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Eunomians,  was  depefed  by  the  council  of 
Conftantinople  in  360,  and  fent  into  exile.  He  confidered  the 
■Holy  Ghoft  as  a  divine  energy  diffufed  throughout  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  not  as  a  perfon  dillinX  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  The  feX  of  Macedonians  was  crulhed  before  it  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  its  full  maturity,  by  the  council  alfembled  by  Theodo- 
fius  in  38  1 ,  at  Conftantinople.  See  Semiar  jans. 

JViACi  DON1US  See  Macedonians. 

MACER  (Emilius),  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  was  born  at 
Verona,  and  flourilhed  under  Auguftus  Ccefar.  Eufebius  re¬ 
lates,  that  he  died  a  few  years  after  Virgil.  Ovid  fpeaks  of  a 
oem  of  his,  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  birds,  ferpents,  and 
erbs ;  which  he  fays  Macer  being  then  very  old  had  often 
read  to  him  : 

Safe  fuus  •volucres  legit  mill  grandior  avo, 

Quaque  nocet  ferpens,  qua  juv  at  herb  a,  Macer. 

De  Ponto,  lib.  iv.  eleg.  id. 

There  is  extant  a  poem  upon  the  nature  and  power  of  herb3 
under  Macer’s  name  but  it  is  fpurious.  He  alfo  wrote  a 
fupplement  to  Homer,  as  Quintus  Calaber  did  afterwards  in 
C>  • ' 
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Tu  earns  aterno  quicquid  rejlahut  Hontero : 

Ne  careant  fumrna  Troica  bdla  manu. 

De  Punto,  lib.  ii.  cleg.  so. 

MACERATION,  is  an-  iufufion  of,  or  locking  ingredients 
in  water  or  any  other  fluid,  in  order  either  to  fofieu  them  or 
draw  out  their  virtues. 

MACER.ATA,  a  handfome  and  populous  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  the  church,  and  in  the  Marche  of  Ancona, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  an  univerfity.  It  is  Rated  near  tiro 
mountain  Chiento,  in  E.  Ion.  13.  37.  N.  lat.  43.  13. 

MACHAON,  a  celebrated  phyfician  among  the  ancients, 
fon  of  Affculapius  and  brother  to  Portables.  He  wen:  to  tb^e 
Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants  ot  Tiica,  Thome,  an d  GEcha- 
lia.  According  to  fome,  he  was  king  of  Melfem’a.  He  was 
phyfician  to  the  Gteeks,  and  healed  the  wounds  which  they 
received  during  the  Trojan  war.  Some  fuppofe  he  was  killed" 
before  Troy  by  Eurypylus  the  fon  of  Telephus.  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a  temple  in  Mtflenia. 

MACH.ZERUS  (auc.  geog.),  a  citadel  on  the  other  fide 
Jordan,  near  the  mountains  of  Moab,  not  far  from  and  to 
the  north  of  the  Lacus  Afpbaltiles.  It  was  the  fouth  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Pertea;  fituated  on  a  mountain  encompafitd  round 
with  deep  and  broad  valleys  ;  built  by  Alexander  king  of  the 
Jews,  deftroyed  by  Gabinius  in  the  war  with  Ariftobulus,  and 
rebuilt  by  Herod  with  a  cognominal  town  round  it.  Here. 
John  the  Baptift  was  beheaded  (Jofephus). 

MACH  IAN,  one  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  in  the  Eail  Indian 
Ocean,  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  molt  fertile 
of  them  all.  It  likewife  produces  the  bed  cloves  ;  and  is  in 
poflelfion  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  three  ftrong  forts  built 
on  it. 

MAC HIAVEL  (Nicholas),  a  famous  political  writer 
of  the  16th  century,  was  born  of  a  diftinguiflred  family  at 
Florence.  He  wrote  in  his  native  language  with  great  ele¬ 
gance  and  politenefs,  though  he  underftood  very  little  of  the 
Latin  t#ngue  ;  but  he  was  in  thefervice  of  Marcellus  Virgi- 
lius, a  learned  man,  who  pointed  out  to  him  many  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  paflages  in  the  ancients,  which  Machiavel  had  the  art  of 
placing  properly  in  his  works.  He  compofed  a  coraedy  upon 
the  ancient  Greek  model ;  in  which  he  turned  into  ridicule- 
many  of  the  Florentine  ladies,  and  which  was  fo  well  received, 
that  Pope  Leo  X.  caufed  it  to  be  aXed  at  Rome.  Machiavel 
was  fecretary,  and  afterwards  hiftoriographer,  to  the  republic 
of  Florence.  The  houfe  of  Medicis  procured  him  this  lalt 
office,  together  with  a  handfome  falary,  in  order  to  pacify  his 
refentment  for  having  fuffered  the  toiture  upon  fufpicion  of 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  confpiracy  of  the  Soderini  again!!: 
that  houfe,  when  Machiavel  bore  his  fufferings  without  making 
any  confeffion.  The  great  encomiums  he  bellowed  upon  Bru¬ 
tus  and  Caffius,  both  in  his  converfations  and  writings,  made 
him  ftrongly  fufpcXed  of  being  concerned  in  another  conipi- 
racy  againft  cardinal  Julian  de  Medicis,  who  was  afterwarda- 
Pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  However,  they  carried 
on  no  proceedings  againft  him  ;  but  from  chat  time  he  turned 
every  thing  into  ridicule,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  irreligion. 
He  died  in  1  530,  of  a  remedy  which  he  had  taken  by  way  of 
prevention. — Of  all  his  writings,  that  which  has  made  the 
moil  noife,  and  has  drawn  upon  him  the  moft  enemies,  is  a- 
political  treatife  entitled  the  Prince-,  which  has  been  tranflated 
into  feveral  languages,  and  wrote  againft  by  many  authors* 
The  world  is  not  agreed  as  to  the  motives  of  this  work  ;  fome 
thinking,  he  meant  to  recommend  tyrannical  maxims;  others, 
that  he  only  delineated  them  to  excite  abhorrence.  Machiavel 
alfo  wrote  Reflexions  on  Titus  Livius,  which  are  extremely: 
curious;  The  Pliftory  of  Florence,  from  the  year  1205  to 
1494  ;  and  a  quarto  volume  of  Poems  and  other  pieces,  Mr,. 
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Harrington  confiders  him  as  a  fuperior  geniu3,  and  as  the 
molt  excellent  writer  on  politics  and  government  that  ever  ap¬ 
peared. 

MACHINE,  ( Mach'.na ),  in  the  general,  fignifies  any  thing 
that  ferves  to  augment  or  to  regulate  moving  powers  :  Or  it 
is  any  body  deftined  to  produce  motion,  fo  as  to  fave  either 
time  or  force.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  f/sXypcvr), 
“  machine,  invention,  art;”  And  hence,  in  ftriftnefs,  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  fomething  that  confilts  more  in  art  and  invention, 
than  in  the  flrength  and  folidity  of  the  materials ;  for  which 
reafon  it  is  that  the  inventors  of  machines  are  called  ingenieurs 
or  engineers. 

Machines  are  either  fimple  or  compound.  The  fimple  ones 
are  the  feven  mechanical  powers,  viz.  lever,  balance,  pully,  axis 
and  wheel,  wedge,  ferew,  and  inclined  plane.  See  Mecha¬ 
nics.  From  thefe  the  compound  ones  are  formed  by  various 
combinations,  and  ferve  for  different  purpofes.  See  Mecha¬ 
nics  and  Hydrostatics;  alfo  the  articles  Husbandry, 
Cannon,  Centrifugal,  Fire,  Steam,  &c.  See. 

Machines  ufed  in  war  amongil  the  Greeks  were  principally 
tliefe  :  I.  KXiwav.sc,  or  fealing  ladders  ;  2.  The  battering  ram  ; 
3.  The  helepolis ;  4.  The  yyXoovrj  or  tortoife,  called  by  the 
Homans  tcjludo ;  j.  The  pp  or  agger,  which  was  faced 
•with  flone,  and  raifed  higher  than  the  wall ;  6.  Upon  the 
yyswa.  were  built  vryfyo;  or  towers  of  wood;  y.Teppai,  or 
oiler  hurdles ;  8.  Catapult# ,  or  HarooffsX'rou,  from  which  they 
threw  arrows  with  amazing  force;  and,  9.  The  XiSroSoXoi, 
werpoSoXoi,  or  af  strain,  from  which  flones  were  call  with 
great  velocity.  The  principal  warlike  machines  made  ufe  of 
by  the  Romans  were,  the  ram,  the  lupus  or  wolf,  the  tejludo 
or  tortoile,  the  bali ft  a,  the  catapults,  and  the  fcorpion. 

MACHINERY,  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  is  when 
the  poet  introduces  the  ufe  of  machines ;  or  brings  fome  fu- 
pernatural  being  upon  the  ilage,  in  order  to  folve  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  or  to  perform  fome  exploit  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
power.  The  ancient  dramatic  poets  never  made  ufe  of  ma¬ 
chines,  unlefs  where  there  was  an  abfolute  neceffity  for  fo 
doing  ;  whence  the  precept  of  Horace  : 

Nec  Deus  inter  fit,  vif  dignus  vhidice  nodus 

Incident . 

It  is  quite  otherwife  with  epic  poets,  who  introduce  machines 
in  every  part  of  their  poems  ;  fo  that  nothing  is  done  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  the  gods.  In  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  aclors  are  fupernatural  perfon- 
ages  ;  Homer  and  Virgil  do  nothing  without  them  ;  and,  in 
Voltaire’s  Henriade,  the  poet  has  made  excellent  ufe  of  St. 
Louis.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  machines  fhould  a6f, 
it  is  fometimes  invifibly,  by  fimple  infpirations  and  fuggeftions; 
fometimes  by  actually  appearing  under  fome  human  form  ;  and, 
laftly,  by  means  of  dreams  and  oracles,  which  partake  of  the 
other  two.  However,  all  thefe  fhould  be  managed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  keep  within  the  hounds  of  probability. 

MACHUL,  an  inftrument  of  mufic  among  the  Hebrews. 
See  plate  11.  ICircher  apprehends  that  this  name  was  given 
to  two  kinds  of  inftruments,  one  of  the  ftringed  and  the  other 
of  the  puliatile  kind.  That  of  the  former  fort  had  fix  chords: 
though  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt  whether  an  inftrument 
requiring  the  aid  of  the  hair-bow,  and  fo  much  refembling  the 
violin,  be  fo  ancient.  The  fecond  kind  was  of  a  circular  form, 
made  of  metal,  and  either  hung  round  with  little  bells,  or  fur- 
niihed  with  iron  rings  fufpended  on  a  rod  or  bar  that  paffed 
acrofs  the  circle.  Ivircher  fuppofes  that  it  was  moved  to  and 
fro  by  a  handle  fixed  to  it,  and  thus  emitted  a  melancholy 
kind  of  murmur.  < 

MaCHYNLETH,  a  town  of  Montgomeryftiire  in  North 
Wales,  198. miles  from  London,  and  32  from  Montgomery, 


It  is  an  ancient  town;  and  has  a  market  on  Mondays,  and 
fairs  on  May  16,  June  26,  July  9,  September  18,  and  Novem- 
her  25,  for  fheep,  horned  cattle,  and  horfes.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Douay,  over  which  there  is  a  large  flone  bridge, 
which  leads  into  Merionethfhire.  It  was  here  that  Owen 
Glyndwr  exercifed  the  firft  adls  of  his  royalty  in  1402.  Here 
he  accepted  the  crown  of  Wales,  and  aflembled  a  parliament ; 
and  the  houfe  wherein  they  met  is  now  {landing,  divided  into 
tenements. 

MACKENZIE  (Sir  George),  an  able  lawyer,  a  polite 
fcholar,  and  a  celebrated  wit,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  the 
county  of  Angus  in  Scotland  in  1636,  and  fludied  at  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew’s ;  after  which  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  civil  law,  travelled  into  France,  and  pro- 
fecuted  his  fludy  in  that  faculty  for  about  three  years.  At  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  he  became  an  advocate  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  foon  gained  the  character  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  pleader.  He  did  not,  however,  fuffer  his  abilities  to  be 
confined  entirely  to  that  province.  He  had  a  good  talle  for 
polite  literature;  and  he  gave  the  public,  from  time  to  time, 
incontellable  proofs  of  an  uncommon  proficiency  therein.  He 
had  praflifed  but  a  few  years,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  a  judge  in  the  criminal  couit  j  and,  in  1674,  was  made 
king’s  advocate,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  in 
Scotland.  He  was  alfo  knighted  by  his  majefly.  In  thefe 
flations  he  met  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  on  account  of  the 
rebellions  which  happened  in  his  time  ;  and  his  office  of  advo¬ 
cate  requiring  him  to  afl  with  feverity,  he  did  not  efcape  be¬ 
ing  cenlured,  as  if  in  the  deaths  of  fome  particular  perfons  who 
were  .executed  he  had  flretched  the  laws  too  far.  But  there 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  anyjuft  foundation  for  this  cla¬ 
mour  againfl  him ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  he  acquit¬ 
ted  himfelf  like  an  able  and  upright  magiflrate.  Upon  the 
abrogation  of  the  penal  laws  by  king  James  II.  our  advocate, 
though  he  had  always  been  remarkable  for  his  loyalty,  and 
even  cenfured  for  his  zeal  againfl:  traitors  and  fanatics,  thought 
himfelf  obliged  to  refign  bis  pofl ;  being  convinced,  that  he 
could  not  difeharge  the  duties  of  it  in  that  point  with  a  good 
confcience.  But  he  was  foon  after  reflored,  and  held  his  offices 
till  the  revolution  ;  an  event  which,  it  feems,  he  could  not 
bring  himfelf  to  approve.  He  had  hoped  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  would  have  returned  to  his  own  country  when  matters 
were  adjulled  between  the  king  and  his  fubjedls ;  and  upon 
its  proving  otherwife,  he  quitted  all  his  employments  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  retired  into  England,  refolving  to  fpend  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  arrived  there 
in  September  1689,  and  profecuted  his  fludies  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  being  admitted  a  fludent  there  by  a  grace  pafled  in 
the  congregation,  June  2,  s6go.  In  the  fpring  following,  he 
went  to  London  ;  where  he  fell  into  a  diforder,  of  which  he 
died  in  May  1691.  His  corpfe  was  conveyed  by  land  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  interred  there  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity. 
“  The  politenefs  of  his  learning,  and  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  wit, 
were  (fays  the  reverend  Mr.  Grainger)  confpicuous  in  all  his 
pleadings,  and  (hone  in  his  ordinary  converfation.”  Mr.  Dry- 
den  acknowledges,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  what  he  calls 
the  beautiful  turn  of  words  and  thoughts  in  poetry,  till  they  were 
explained  and  exemplified  to  him  in  a  converfation  with  that 
noble  wit  of  Scotland  Sir  George  Mackenzie. — He  wrote  fe- 
veral  pieces  of  hiftory  and  antiquities  ;  Inflitutions  of  the  laws 
of  Scotland  ;  Effays  upon  various  fubjedls,  &c.  His  works 
were  printed  together  at  Edinburgh  in  1716,  in  2  vols.  folio. 

MACKEREL,  in  ichthyology.  See  Scomber. 

MACKEY  (John),  an  Englifhman,  employed  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  as  a  fpy  upon  James  If.  after  the  revolution,  was 
author  of  Memoirs  of  James’s  court  at  St.  Germaine,  and-of 
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the  court  of  England  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  queetl 
Anne  ;  in  which  are  many  curious  anecdotes  not  to  be  met 
'with  in  any  other  work.  He  died  in  1726. 

MACLAURIN  (Colin),  a  moft  eminent  mathematician 
and  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Kil- 
moddan  in  Scotland  in  1698.  He  was  fent  to  the  univerfity 
of  Glafgow  in  1709  ;  where  he  continued  five  years,  and  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  (lady  in  a  jnoft  intenfe  manner.  His  great 
genius  for  mathematical  learning  difeovered  itfelf  fo  early  as 
at  twelve  years  of  age ;  when,  having  accidentally  met  with 
an  Euclid  in  a  friend’s  chamber,  he  became  in  a  few  days  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  firft  fix  books  without  any  affiftance  :  and  if«  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  in  his  1 6th  year  he  had  invented  many  of  the  pro- 
pofitions  which  were  afterwards  publilhed  under  the  title  of 
’Geomctria  organic  cl.  In  his  15  th  year  he  tsok  the  degree  of 
mailer  of  arts  ;  on  which  occafion  he  compofed  and  publicly 
defended  a  thefis  On  the  power  of  Gravity,  with  great  ap- 
plaufe.  After  this  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  retired  to  a 
country-feat  of  his  uncle,  who  had  the  care  of  his  education  ; 
for  his  parents  had  been  dead  fome  time.  Here  he  fpent 
two  or  three  years  in  purfuing  his  favourite  ftudies ;  but,  in 
J717,  he  offered  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  profelforlhip  of 
mathematics  in  the  Marifchal  college  of  Aberdeen,  and  ob¬ 
tained  it  after  a  ten  days  trial  with  a  very  able  competitor.  In 
“1719,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Hoadley  then  bilhop  of  Bangor,  Dr.  Clarke,  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  and  other  eminent  men  ;  at  which  time  alfo  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  :  and  in  another 
journey  in  172 1,  he  contradled  an  intimacy  with  Martin  Folices, 
Efq.  the  prefident  of  it,  which  laded  to  his  death. 

In  1722,  lord  Polwarth,  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of 
Great-Britain  at  the  congrefs  of  Cambray,  engaged  him  to 
go  as  a  tutor  and  companion  to  his  elded  fon,  who  was  then 
to  fet  out  on  his  travels.  After  a  Ihort  day  at  Paris,  and 
vifiting  other  towns  in  France,  they  fixed  in  Lorrain  ;  where 
*Maclaurin  wrote  his  piece  On  the  Pcrcuffion  of  Bodies,  which 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the 
year  1724.  But  his  pupil  dying  foon  after  at  Montpelier,  he 
returned  immediately  to  his  profeflion  at  Aberdeen.  He  was 
hardly  fettled  here,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  the  curators  of  that  univerfity  being  defirous  that  he 
Ihould  fupply  the  place  of  Mr.  James  Gregory,  whofe  great 
age  and  infirmities  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  teaching. 
He  had  fome  difficulties  to  encounter,  arifing  from  compe¬ 
titors,  who  had  good  intered  with  the  patrons  of  the  univer¬ 
fity,  and  alfo  from  the  want  of  an  additional  fund  for  the  new 
profeffor;  which  however  at  length  were  all  furmounted, 
principally  by  the  means  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  In  Nov.  1725 
he  was  introduced  into  the  univerfity  5  as  was  at  the  fame 
time  his  learned  colleague  and  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Alexander 
Monro,  profeflbr  of  anatomy.  After  this,  the  mathematical 
claffes  foon  became  very  numerous,  there  being  generally  up¬ 
wards  of  100  young  gentlemen  attending  his  lectures  every 
year  ;  who  being  of  different  Handings  and  proficiency,  he 
was  obliged  to  divide  them  into  four  or  five  claffes,  in  each  of 
which  he  employed  a  full  hour  every  day,  from  the  fird  of 
November  to  the  fird  of  June. 

He  lived  a  bachelor  to  the  year  1733:  but  being  not  lefs 
formed  for  fociety  than  for  contemplation,  he  then  married 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Stewart  folicitor-general 
to  his  late  majefiy  for  Scotland.  By  this  lady  he  had  feven 
children,  of  whom  two  fons  and  three  daughters,  together 
with  his  wife,  furvived  him.  In  1734,  Berkeley,  bifhop  of 
Cloyne,  publilhed  a  piece  called  “  The  Analyd  in  which 
he  took  occafion,  from  fome  difputes  that  had  arifen  concern¬ 
ing  the  grounds  of  the  fiuxionary  method,  to  explode  the 
method  itfelf,  and  alfo  to  charge  mathematicians  in  general 
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with  infidelity  in  religion.  Maclaurin  thought  himfelf  in» 
eluded  in  this  charge,  and  begau  an  anfwer  to  Berkeley’s 
book  :  but,  as  be  proceeded,  fo  many  difeoveries,  fo  many 
new  theories  a(nd  problems  occurred  to  him,  that,  inflead  of  a 
vindicatory  pamphlet,  his  work  came  out  A  complete  fyllem 
of  Fluxions,  with  their  application  to  the  moll  confiderable 
problems  in  geometry  and  natural  philofophy.  This  work  was 
publilhed  at  Edinburgh  in  1742,  2  vols.  4to  ;  and  as  it  coll  him 
infinite  pains,  fo  it  is  the  moll  confiderable  of  all  his  works, 
and  will  do  him  immortal  honour.  In  the  mean  time,  lie  was 
continually  obliging  the  public  with  fome  performance  or  ob- 
fervation  of  his  own  ;  many  of  which  were  publilhed  in  the 
fifth  and  fixth  volumes  of  the  “  Medical  Eflays’’  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Some  of  them  were  likewife  publilhed  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfaftions  ;  as.the  following  :  1.  Of  the  conftruc- 
tion  and  meafure  of  curves,  No.  356.  2.  A  new  method  of 

deferibing  all  kinds  of  curves,  No.  359.  3.  A  letter  to  Mar¬ 

tin  Folkes,  Efq.  on  equations  with  impoffible  roots,  May  172!), 
No.  394.  4.  Continuation  of  the  fame,  March  1729,  No. 

408.  5.  December  the  2iff,  1732,  on  the  defeription  of 

curves ;  with  an  account  of  farther  improvements,  and  a  paper 
dated  at  Nancy,  Nov.  27,  1722,  No.  439.  6.  An  account  of 

the  treatife  of  fluxions,  Jan.  27,  1742,  No.  467.  7.  The 

fame  continued,  March  10,  1742,  No.  469.  8.  A  rule  for 

finding  the  meridional  parts  of  a  fpheroid  with  the  fame  ex- 
adlnefs  as  of  a  fphere,  Augull  1741,  No.  461.  9.  Of  the 
bafis  of  the  cells  wherein  the  bees  depofit  their  honey  ;  Nov. 
3,  1734.  No  471. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  ftudies,  he  was  always  ready  to  lend 
his  affiftar.ee  in  contriving  and  promoting  any  fcheme  which 
might  contribute  to  the  fervice  of  his  country.  When  the  earl 
of  Morton  fet  out  in  1739  for  Orkney  and  Shetland,  to  vlfit 
his  eltates  there,  he  defired  Mr.  Maclaurin  to  affift  him  in 
fettling  the.  geography  of  thofe  countries,  which  is  very  erro¬ 
neous  in  all  our  maps  ;  to  examine  their  natural  hillory,  to 
furvey  the  coalls,  and  to  take  the  meafure  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian.  Maclaurin’s  family  affairs,  and  other  conne&ions, 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  this  :  he  drew,  however,  a  me¬ 
morial  of  what  he  thought  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  furnilhed 
the  proper  inllruments,  and  recommended  Mr.  Short,  the  fa¬ 
mous  optician,  as  a  fit  operator  for  the  management  of  them. 
He  had  Hill  another  fcheme  for  the  improvement  of  geography 
and  navigation,  of  a  more  extenfive  nature  ;  which  was  the 
opening  a  paffage  from  Greenland  to  the  South  Sea  by  the 
north  pole.  Thatfucha  paffage  might  be  found,  he  was  fo 
fully  perfuaded,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  if  his  fituation 
could  admit  of  fuch  adventures,  he  .would  undertake  the 
voyage,  even  at  his  own  charge.  But  when  fchemes  for  find¬ 
ing  it  were  laid  before  the  parliament  in  1741,  and  himfelf 
confulted  by  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank  concerning  them, 
before  he  could  finifn  the  memorials  he  propofed  to  fend,  the 
premium  was  limited  to  the  difeovery  ot  a  North-weft,  paffage  : 
and  he  ufed  to  regret,  that  the  word  Weft  was  inferted,  be- 
caufe  he  thought  that  paffage,  if  at  all  to  be  found,  mull  lie 
not  far  from  the  pole. 

In  1745,  having  been  very  aflive  in  fortifying  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  againft  the  rebel  army,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
thence  to  the  north  of  England  ;  where  he  was  invited  by 
Flerring,  then  archbilhop  of  York,  to  refide  with  him  during 
his  (tay  in  this  country.  In  this  expedition,  however,  being 
expofed  to  cold  and  hardfhips,  and  naturally  of  a  weak  and 
tender conftitution,  belaid  the  foundation  of  an  illnefs  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  June  1  746,  at  the  age  of  48. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  was  a  very  good  as  well  as  a  very  great 
man,  and  worthy  of  love  as  well  as  admiration.  His  peculiar 
merit  as  a  philofopher  was,  that  all  his  ftudies  were  accommo¬ 
dated  t,o  general  utility ;  and  we  find,  in  many  places  of  his 
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works,  an  application  even  of  the  mod  sbflrufe  theories  to 
the  perfecting  of  mechanical  arts.  He  had  refolved,  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  to  compofe  a  courfe  of  practical  mathematics, 
and  to  refcue  feveral  ufeful  branches  of  the  fcience  from  the 
bad  treatment  they  often  met  with  in  lets  Ikilful  hands.  But  all 
this  his  death  prevented  ;  unlefs  we  ffiould  reckon,  as  a  part 
of  his  intended  work,  the  tranfiation  of  Dr.  David  Gregory’s 
“  Practical- Geometry,”  which  he  reviled,  and  publilhed  with 
additions,  1745.  In  his  lifetime,  however,  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  feiving  his  friends  and  his  country  by  h;s 
great  lit  ill.  Whatever  difficulty  occurred  concerning  the 
conltruCting  or  perfecting  of  machines,  the  working  of  mines, 
the  improving  of  manufactures,  the  conveying  of  water,  or 
the  execution  of  any  other  public  work,  he  was  at  hand  to  re- 
folve  it.  He  was  likevvife  employed  to  terminate  fome  de¬ 
putes  of  confequence  that  had  arifen  at  Glafgow  concerning 
the  ganging  of  veffels ;  and  for  that  purpofe  prefented  to  the 
commiilioners  of  excife  two  elaborate  memorials,  with  their 
demonllrations,  containing  rules  by  which  the  officers  now 
aft.  He  made  alio  calculations  relating  to  the  provifion,  now 
eftablilhed  by  law,  for  the  children  and  widows  of  the  Scots 
clergy,  and  of  the  profeifors  in  the  univerfities,  entitling  them 
to  certain  annuities  and  films,  upon  the  voluntary  annual  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  fum  by  the  incumbent.  In  contriving  and 
adj  tilling  this  wife  and  ufeful  fcheme,  he  bellowed  a  great 
deal  of  labour,  and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  bringing  it 
to  perfeftion.  It  may  be  faid  of  fuch  a  man,  that  5C  he  lived 
to  fome  purpofe  which  can  hardly  be  faid  of  thofe,  how  un¬ 
common  foever  their  abilities  and  attainments,  who  fpend  their 
■whole  time  in  abllraft  fpeculations,  and  produce  nothing  to 
the  real  ufe  and  fervice  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

Of  his  works  w£  have  mentioned  his  Geometria  Organica,  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  defeription  of  curve  lines  by  continued 
motion.  We  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  faid  concerning 
his  piece  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1724.  In  1740,  the  academy  adjudged  him  a 
prize,  which  did  him  ftill  more  honour,  for  folving  the  motion 
of  the  tides  from  the  theory  of  gravity  ;  a  queftion  which  had 
been  given  out  the  former  year,  without  receiving  any  folu- 
tion.  He  had  only  ten  days  to  draw  this  paper  up  in,  and 
could  not  find  leifure  to  tranferibe  a  fair  copy  ;  fo  that  the 
Paris  edition  of  it  is  incorreft.  He  afterwards  revifed  the 
whole,  and  inferted  it  in  his  Treatife  of  Fluxions  ;  as  he  did 
alfo  the  fubfiance  of  the  former  piece.  Thefe,  with  the  Trea¬ 
tife  of  Fluxions,  and  the  pieces  printed  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions,  of  which  we  have  given  a  lift,  are  all  the  wri¬ 
tings  which  our  author  lived  to  publilh.  Since  his  death,  two 
yolumes  more  have  appeared  ;  his  Algebra,  and  his  Account 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Philofophical  Difcoveries.  His  Algebra, 
though  not  finilhed  by  himfelf,  is  yet  allowed  to  be  excellent 
in  its  kind  ;  containing,  in  one  volume,  a  complete  ele-? 
mentary  treatife  of  that  fcience,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
carried.  His  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Philofophy 
was  occafioned  in  the  following  manner:  Sir  Ifaac  dying  in 
the  beginning  of  1728,  his  nephew,  Mr.  Conduitt,  propofed 
to  pubhffi  an  account  of  his  life,  and  delired  Mr.  Mzclaurin’s 
affiftance.  The  latter,  ont  of  gratitude  to  his  great  benefaftor, 
cheerfully  undertook,  and  foon  finilhed,  the  hillory  of  the 
progrefs  which  philofophy  had  made  before  Sir  Ifaac’s  time, 
and  this  was  the  firft  draught  of  the  work  in  hand  ;  which 
not  going  forward,  on  account  of  Mr.  Conduitt’s  death,  was 
returned  to  Mr.  Maclaurin. — To  this  he  afterwards  made 
great  additions,  and  left  it  in  the  Hate  in  which  it  now  ap¬ 
pears.  His  main  defign  feems  to  have  been,  to  explain  only 
thofe  parts  of  Sir  Ifaac’s  philofophy  which  have  been,  and 
ftill  are,  controverted  :  and  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  reafon 
why  his  grand  difcoveries  concerning  light  and  colours,  are  hut 


tranfiently  and  generally  touched  upon.  For  it  is  known,  that 
ever  ii.nce  the  experiments  on  which  his  doftrine  of  light  and 
colours  is  founded  have  been  repeated  with  due  care,  this 
dodtrine  has  not  been  contefted  ;  whereas  his  accounting  for 
the  celeflial  motions,  and  the  other  great  appearances  of  na¬ 
ture,  from  gravity,  is  mifunderllood,  and  even  ridiculed  by 
fome  to  this  day. 

MACQUER  (Philippe),  advocate  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1720,  being  defeended  from  a  re- 
fpedtable  family.  A  weaknefs  in  his  lungs  having  prevented 
him  from  engaging  in  the  laborious  exercifes  of  pleading,  he 
dedicated  himfelf  to  literaiv  purfurts.  His  works  are,. 

1.  L’ Abrege  Chronologique  de  V I hjlolre  Ecclrjiaftique,  3  vols. 
8vo.  written  in  the  manner  of  the  Prefident  Htnauk’s  Hillory 
of  France,  but  not  polfclTed  of  equal  fpirit  and  elegance. 

2.  Les  Annales  Romanies,  1756,  8 vo.  ;  another  chronological 
abridgment,  and  much  better  "Supported  than  the  former.  Into 
this  work  the  author  has  introduced  every  thing  moll  worthy 
of  notice  which  has  been  written  by  Saint  Evremond,  Abbe 
Saint-Real,  Prefident  Montefquieu,  Abbe  Mably,  &c.  con¬ 
cerning  the  Romans  ;  and,  if  we  except  a  difference  of  ftyle, 
which  is  ealily  difcernible,  it  is,  in  other  refpedls,  a  very  ju¬ 
dicious  compilation.  3.  Abrege  Chronologique  de  /’  Hijloirt 
d’  Efpagne  et  de  Portugal,  1 759,  I ']  63,  in  two  volumes  8vo. 
This  book,  in  point  of  accuracy,  is  worthy  of  the  Prefident 
Henault,  by  whom  it  was  begun  ;  but  it  difplays  no  diferi- 
mination  of  character  nor  depth  of  refearch.  The  author  re¬ 
ceived  affillance  from  M.  Lacombc,  whofe  talents  for  chrono¬ 
logical  abridgment  are  well  known.  The  republic  of  letters 
futtained  a  lofs  by  the  death  of  M.  Macquer,  which  happened 
on  the  27th  of  January  1770,  at  the  age  of  50.  As  to  his 
character,  he  was  induftrious,  agreeable,  modeft,  and  fin- 
cere,  and  an  enemy  to  all  foolilh  vanity  and  affectation.  He 
had  a  cold  imagination,  but  a  correct  talle.  He  had  an  eager 
third  for  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  he  had  neglefted  no 
uifeful  branch  of  thidy.  He  had  a  (hare  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Profeffions,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  and  in  the  Tranfiation  of 
the  Syphilis  of  Fracaftor  publilhed  by  Lacombe. 

Macquer  (Pierre  Jofeph),  brother  to  the  former,  was 
born  at  Paris  the  9th  of  OCtober  1718,  and  died  there  Fe¬ 
bruary  6th  1784.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
fciences,  and  late  proftlfor  of  pharmacy  :  and  was  engaged  ia 
the  'Journal  des  Savans,  for  the  articles  of  medicine  and  clie- 
miftry.  With  the  latter  fcience  he  was  intimately  acquainted. 
He  had  a  fliare  in  the  Pharmacopaia  Partfienjts,  publilhed  in 
1758,  in  4tc.  His  other  works  are,  1.  Element  de  Chimie 
theoriqne ;  Paris,  1)49,  1753,  i2nao  5  which  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Engliih  and  German.  2.  Element  de  Chimie pratiquet 
1751,  2  vols.  12  mo.  Thefe  two  works  were  republilhed  to¬ 
gether  in  1  756,  in  3  vols.  z2mo.  3,  Plan  d'un  court  de  Chimie 
experimental.  et  raijbnnee,  i  7,  iamo;  in  the  compofition  of 
which  he  was  affoci.ited  with  M.  Btaume.  4.  Formula  Me - 
dicamentorum  Magjlralium,.  I  '  63.  3.  U Art  de  la  Teinture  ex 

Sole,  1763. — 6.  Diclionnalre  de  Chimie,  contenant  la  theorie  et 
la  pratique  de  cet  art,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  which  has  been  tranf- 

lated  into  German,  with  notes ;  and  into  Engliih,  with  notes, 
by  Mr.  Keir.  Macquer  has,  by  his  labours  and  writings,, 
greatly  contributed  to  render  ufeful  an  art  which  formerly 
tended  only  to  ruin  the  health  of  the  patient  by  foreign  .re¬ 
medies,  or  to  reduce  the  profeffors  of  it  to  beggary,  while 
they  profecuted  the  idle  dreams  of  converting  every  thing 
into  gold. 

MACRIN  (Salmon),,  one  of  the  bell  Latin  poets  of  the 
16th  century,  was  born  at  Loudon.  His  true  name  wa 
John  Salmon ;  but  he  took  that  of  Macrin ,  from  his  being 
frequently  fo  called  in  ridicule-  by  Francis  I.  on  account  cf 
bis  extraordinary  leannels.  He  was  preceptor  to  Claudius  c£ 
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Savoy,  count  of Tendc  ;  and  to  Honorius  the  count  s  brother; 
and  wrote  feveral  pieces  of  poetry  in  lyric  verfe,  which  were 
fo  admired,  that  he  was  called  the  Horace  of  his  time.  He  died 
of  old  age,  at  Loudon,  in  1555- — Charles  Ma  rin,  his  Ion, 
was  not  inferior  to  him  as  a  poet,  and  furpaffed  him  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  was  preceptor  to  Ca¬ 
therine  of  Navarre,  the  filter  of  Henry  the  Great;  and  pe- 
rilhed  in  the  maflacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  in  15 12. 

NiACROBII,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  celebrated  for  their 
juftice,  and  the  innocence  of  their  manners  :  alfo  a  people  in 
the  ifiand  Merbe.  The  Hyperboreans  were  alfo  called  Ma- 
crobii:  They  generally  lived  to  their  120th  year  ;  and  from 
their  longevity  they  obtained  their  name  (y.ax.pos  /3io;,  long 
Ife.) 

MACROBIUS  (Ambrosius  Aurelius  Theodosius), 
an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who  flourifhtd  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century'. — Of  what  country  he  was,  is  not 
clear  :  Erafmus,  in  his  Ciceronianus,  feems  to  think  he  was  a 
Greek  ;  and  he  himfelf  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Satur¬ 
nalia,  that  he  was  not  a  Roman,  but  laboured  under  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  wiiting  in  a  language  which  was  not  natural 
to  him.  Of  what  religion  he  was,  Chriitian  or  Pagan,  is 
uncertain.  Barthius  ranks  him  among  the  Chrlftians  ;  but 
Spanheim  and  Fabricius  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  a  heathen. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that  he  was  a  man  of  confular 
dignity,  and  one  of  the  chamberlains  or  mailers  of  the  ward¬ 
robe  to  Theodofius ;  as  appears  from  a  refeript  directed  to 
Florentius,  concerning  thole  who  were  to  obtain  that  office. 
He  wrote  a  Com  me  nr  ary  upon  Cicero’s  S  omnium  S  ipionis , 
and  feven  books  of  Saturnalia,  which  treat  of  various  fubjedts, 
and  are  an  agreeable  mixture  of  criticifm  and  antiquity.  He 
was  not  an  original  writer,  but  made  great  ule  of  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  works,  borrowing  not  onlyr  their  materials,  but  even  their 
language  ;  and  for  this  he  has  been  fatirically  rallied  by  fome 
modern  authors,  though  rather  unfairly,  confidtring  the  ex- 
prefs  declaration  and  apology  which  lie  makes  on  this  head, 
at  the  very^  entrance  of  his  w'ork.  “Don’t  blame  me,”  fays 
he,  “  if  what  I  have  collected  from  multifarious  reading  I  ffiall 
frequently  exprefs  in  the  very  words  of  the  authors  fvam 
whom  I  have  taken  it  :  for  my  view  in  this  prefent  work  is, 
not  to  give  proofs  of  my  eloquence,  but  to  collect  and  digell 
into  fotre  regularity  and  order  fuch  things  as  I  thought  might 
be  ufeful  to  be  known.  I  (hall  therefore  here  Imitate  the  bees, 
who  fuck  the  bell  juices  from  all  forts  of  (lowers,  and  after¬ 
wards  work  them  up  into  various  for  ns  and  orders,  with  fomc 
mixture  of  their  own  proper  fpirit.’’  The  Sonmium  Scipionis 
and  Saturnalia  have  been  often  printed  ;  to  which  has  been 
added,  in  the  later  editions,  a  piece  entitled,  De  Dijfcrenliis  et 
Socictatilus  G repci  Latin: que  Verbi. 

MACROCEPFI  ALUS  (compounded  of  poc/.pi;  “  great,” 
and  xs.pct\y]  “  head  ”),  denotes  a  perfon  with  a  head  larger  or 
longer  than  the  common  fize.  Macrocephali,  or  Long-heads, 
is  a  name  given  to  a  certain  people,  who,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  authors,  were  famous  for  the  unfeemly  length  of 
their  heads  :  yet  cullom  fo  far  habituated  them  to  it,  that, 
inltead  of  looking  on  it  as  a  deformity,  they' elleemed  it  a 
beauty,  and,  as  Toon  as  the  child  was  born,  moulded  and  fa- 
(hioned  its  Lead  in  their  hands  to  as  great  a.lcngth  as  poffible, 
and  afterwards  ufed  all  luch  rollers  and  bandages  as  might 
feem  moil  likely  to  determine  its  growing  long.  The  greater 
part  of  the  illanders  in  the  Archipelago,  fome  of  the  people  of 
Afia,  and  even  fome  of  thole  of  Europe,  dill  prefs  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  heads  out  lengthwife.  We  may  obferve  alfo,  that  the 
Epirots,  many  people  of  America,  See-  are  all  born  with 
lome  Angularity  in  the  conformation  of  their  heads  ;  either  a 
flatnefs  on  the  top,  two  extraordinary  protuberances  behind, 
or  one  on  each  fide  ;  Angularities  which  we  can  only  regard  as 
Vol.  V. 


an  effedt  of  an  ancient  and  {(range  mode,  which  at  length  is 
become  hereditary  in  the  nation.  According  to  the  report  of 
many  travellers,  the  operation  of  compreffing  the  head  of  a 
child  lengthwife,  while  it  is  yet  foft,  is  with  a  view  infenfibly 
to  enlarge  the  interval  between  the  two  eyes,  fo  that  the  vifual 
rays  turning  more  to  the  right  and  left,  the  fight  would  em¬ 
brace  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  horizon  ;  the  advantage  of 
which  they  are  well  acquainted  with,  either  in  the  conftant 
exercife  of  hunting,  or  on  a  thou fand  other  occafions.  Ever 
fince  the  16th  century,  the  miffionaries  ellabliflied  in  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  favages  of  America,  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  deftroy  this  cuflom  ;  and  we  find  in  the  feffions 
of  the  third  council  of  Lima,  held  in  158 j,  a  canon  which 
exprefsly  prohibits  it.  But  if  it  has  been  reprefled  one  way, 
the  free  negroes  and  Maroons,  although  Africans,  have 
adopted  it,  fince  they  have  been  eflablifhed  among  the  Caribs, 
folely  with  the  view  of  diftinguifhmg  their  children,  which  are 
bom  free,  from  thofe  who  are  born  in  flavery.  The  Oma- 
quas,  a  people  of  South  America,  acc  irding  to  P.  Veigb, 
prefs  the  heads  of  their  children  fo  violently  between  two 
planks  that  they  become  quite  ffiarp  at  the  top,  and  flat  be¬ 
fore  and  behind.  They  fay  they  do  this,  to  give  their  heads 
a  greater  refemblance  to  the  moon. 

MACROCERCI,  a  name  given  to  that  c’afs  of  animal¬ 
cules  which  have  tails  longer  than  their  bodies. 

MACROCOLUM,  or  Maceocollum  (formed  of fjeaxpo; 
“  large,"  and  y.oXkaw  “  I  join,”)  among  the  Romans,  the 
largeft  kind  of  paper  then  in  ufe.  It  mealured  fixteen  inches, 
and  frequently  two  feet. 

MACROCOSM,  a  word  denoting  the  great  world  or 
univerfe.  It  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  words 
“  great,"  and  vm tulo;  “  world.” 

MACROOMP,  or  Macroom,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
baronyr  of  Mufkerry,  county  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Mun- 
fler,  142  miles  from  Dublin  :  it  is  fituated  amongfl  hills,  in  a 
dry  gravelly  limeftone  foil. — This  place  is  fa:d  to  take  its 
name  from  an  old  crooked  oak,  fo  called  in  Iriffi,  which  for¬ 
merly  grew  here.  The  caftle  was  firfl  built  in  king  John’s 
time,  foon  after  the  Englifh  conqueft,  (according  to  Sir 
Richard  Cox)  by  the  Carews,  but  others  attribute  it  to  the 
Daltons.  It  was  repaired  and  beautified  by  Teague  Mac-ary, 
who  died  in  the  year  1^6^,  and  was  father  to  t lie  celebrated 
Sir  Corinac  Mac  Teague  mentioned  by  Cambden  and  other 
writers  as  an  adltve  perfon  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  The 
late  earls  of  Glancarty  altered  this  caftle  into  a  mote  modern 
ftrudture,  it  being  burnt  down  in  the  wars  of  1641.  Oppofitc 
to  the  bridge  is  the  parifh-church,  dedicated  to  St.  Caiman 
of  Cloyne.  Here  is  a  barrack  for  a  foot  company,  a  mavltet- 
houfe,  and  handfome  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  A  confider- 
able  number  of  perfons  have  been  employed  in  this  town  in 
combmg  wool  and  fpinning  yarn,  and  force  fait- works  have 
been  eredted  here.  At  half  a  mile’s  dillance  is  a  fpa,  that 
rifes  on  the  very'  brink  of  a  bog;  its  waters  are  a  mild  cha¬ 
lybeate,  and  are  accounted  fervjccable  in  hypochondriacal 
cafes  and  in  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  fairs  are  four  in  the 
year. 

MACROPYREN1UM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  fof- 
fils  confifting  of  cruftated  feptaria;,  with  a  long  nucleus  Hand¬ 
ing  out  at  each  end  of  the  oiafs. 

MACRO  PELOSTYI.  A,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  cryftals,  which  are  compofed  of  two  pyramids 
joined  to  the  end  of  a  column  ;  both  the  pyramids,  as  alfo 
the  column,  being  hexangular,  and  the  whole  body  confo 
quently  compofed  of  18  planes. 

MACTATIO,  in  the  Roman  facr  ihcer,  finrnifies  the  adt  of 
killing  the  victim.  This  was  performed  either  by  the  priefl 
himfelf,  or  fome  of  his  inferior  officers,  whom  we  meet  with 
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under  the  names  of  papa,  agones,  cullrarii,  and  viShnar'ii ;  but, 
before  the  be4ft  was  killed,  the  prieft,  turning  himfelf  to  the 
eaft,  drew  a  crooked  line  with  his  knife,  from  the  forehead  to 
the  tail.  Among  the  Greeks,  this  ceremony  was  performed 
1110ft  commonly  by  the  prieft,  or,  in  his  abfence,  by  the  mofi 
honourable  perfon  prefent.  If  the  facrifice  was  offered  to  the 
celeftial  gods,  the  viftim’s  throat  was  bent  up  towards  heaven  ; 
if  to  the  infernal,  or  to  heroes,  it  was  killed  with  its  throat 
towards  the  ground.  The  manner  of  killing  the  animal  was 
by  a  ftroke  on  the  head,  and,  after  it  was  fallen,  thrufting  a 
knife  into  its  throat.  Much  notice  was  taken,  and  good  or  ill 
fuccefs  predicted,  from  the  ftruggles  of  the  bealt,  or  its  quiet 
fubmiffion  to  the  blow,  from  the  Bowing  of  the  blood,  and  the 
length  of  time  it  happened  to  live  after  the  fall,  &c. 

MACULJE,  in  aftronomy,  dark  fpots  appearing  on  the  lu¬ 
minous  furfaces  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  even  fome  of  the 
planets.  See  Astronomy. 

-  MAD-aphle.  Ste  Solanum. 

MADAGASCAR,  the  largeit  of  the  African  iflands,  is 
fituated  between  43°  and  ji°  of  E.  Ion.  and  between  1  20  and 
26°  of  S.  lat. ;  extending  in  length  near  1000  miles  from  riorth- 
north-eaft  to  fouth-fouth-weft,  and  about  300  in  breadth  where 
broadeft.  It  was  difeovered  in  1^06  by  Laurence  Almeyda  ; 
but  the  Perfians  and  the  Arabians  were  acquainted  with  it  from 
time  immemorial  under  the  name  of  Serandib.  Alphonzo  Al- 
bukerque  ordered  Ruy  Pereira  dy  Conthinto  to  vilit  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts,  and  that  general  entrufted  Triftan  d’Acunha  with 
the  furvey.  The  Portuguefe  called  it  the  ifland  of  St.  Lau¬ 
rence  ;  the  French,  who  vifited  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
named  it  IJle  Dauphine  ;  its  proper  name  is  Madegajfe.  It  is 
■now,  however,  by  common  confent,  called  Madagajcar. 

This  large  ifland,  according  to  many  learned  geographers, 
is  the  Cerne  of  Pliny,  and  the  Menuthiafde  of  Ptolemy.  It  is 
every  where  watered  by  large  rivers,  ftreams,  and  rivulets, 
v/hich  have  their  fource  at  the  foot  of  that  long  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  runs  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  ifland  from 
eaft  to  weft.  The  two  higheft  promontories  are  called  Viva- 
gar  a  and  Botifmene. 

Thefe  mountains  (according  to  the  Abbe  Rocbon)  enclofe 
within  their  hofoms  a  variety  of  precious  minerals  and  ufeful 
folfils.  The  traveller  (who  for  the  firft  time  rambles  over  fa- 
vage  and  mountainous  countries,  interfered  with  valleys  and 
with  hills,  where  nature  left  to  herfelf  brings  forth  the  moll 
lingular  and  the  moft  varied  productions)  is  involuntarily  fur- 
priled  and  terrified  at  the  fight  of  precipices,  the  fuminits  of 
which  are  crowned  with  monftrous  trees  that  feem  coeval 
with  the  world.  His  aftonifhment  is  redoubled  at  the  noife  of 
thofe  grand  cafcades,  the  approach  to  w'hich  is  generally  in- 
acceffible.  But  to  thofe  views  fo  fublimely  piCturefque,  rural 
feenes  foon  fucceed  ;  little  hills,  gently  rifing  grounds,  and 
plains,  the  vegetation  of  which  is  never  repreffed  by  the  intem¬ 
perance  or  the  vic'flitude  of  the  feafons.  The  eye  contemplates 
with  pleafure  thofe  vafl  favannas  which  nourifh  numberlefs  herds 
of  bullocks  and  of  fheep.  You  behold  a  flourifhing  agriculture, 
produced  almoft  foleiy  by  the  fertilifing  womb  of  nature.  The 
fortunate  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  do  not  bedew  the  earth 
with  their  fvveat ;  they  fcarce  ftir  the  ground  with  a  rake,  and 
even  that  flight  preparation  is  fufficiqnt.  They  ferape  little 
boles  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  into  which  they 
fcatter  a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  cover  them  with  their  feet ; 
and  fo  great  is  che  fertility  of  the  foil,  that  the  lands  fown  in 
this  carelefs  manner  pioduce  an  hundredfold. 

The  forefts  prefent  a  prodigious  variety  of  the  moft  ufeful 
and  the  moft  beautiful  trees;  ebony,  wood  for  dyeing, bamboos 
of  an  enormous  thicknefs,  and  palm-trees  of  every  kind.  The 
timber  employed  in  fhip-building  is  no  lefs  common  than  thofe 
kinds  fo  much  prized  by  the  cabinet-maker.  We  are  told  by 


the  French-governor  Flacourt,  in  his  hiftory  of  this  ifland,  that 
in  the  year  1650  he  fent  to  France  32,000  weight  of  aloes  of 
an  excellent  quality.  All  of  thefe  various  trees  and  {hrubs  are 
furrounded  by  an  infinite  number  of  parafitical  plants  :  mufly- 
rooms  of  an  infinite  diverfity  of  kinds  and  colours  are  to  be  met 
with  every  where  in  tire  woods;  and  the  inhabitants  know 
well  how  ^to  diilinguifh  thofe  which  are  prejudicial  to  the 
health.  They  colled  large  quantities  of  ufeful  gums  and 
re  fins  :  and  out  of  the  milky  fap  of  a  tree,  denominated  by 
them  finguiore,  the  inhabitants,  by  means  of  coagulation,  make 
that  Angular  fubftance  known  to  naturalifts  by  the  name  o {gum 
elajiic .  (See  Caoutchouc  and  Jatropha.) 

Befides  the  aromatic  and  medicinal  herbs  which  abound  in 
the  forefts,  the  ifland  produces  flax  and  hemp  of  a  length  and 
ftrength  which  fuipafs  any  in  Europe.  Sugar-canes,  wax, 
honey  of  different  kinds,  tobacco,  indigo,  white  pepper,  gum- 
lac,  ambergris,  filk,  and  cotton,  would  long  fince  have  been 
objeds  of  commerce  which  Madagafcar  would  have  yielded  in 
profufion,  if  the  Europeans,  in  vifitingthe  ifland,  had  furnifhed 
the  inhabitants  with  the  neceffary  information  for  preparing 
and  improving  thefe  feveral  productions. 

The  fugar-canes  (as  we  are  informed  by  another  traveller) 
are  much  larger  and  finer  than  any  in  the  Weft  Indies;  being  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  wrift,  and  fo  full  of  juice,  that  a  foot  of  them 
will  weigh  two  pounds.  When  the  natives  travel,  they  carry  a 
fugar-cane  along  with  them,  which  will  fupport  them  for  two 
or  three  days.  Here  are  alfo  plenty  of  tamarinds;  and  fuch 
quantities  of  limes  and  oranges,  that  very  large-caflcs  may  be 
filled  with  their  juices  at  a  trifling  expence,  as  they  may  be 
purchafed  for  iron  pots,  mu  fleets,  powder,  ball.  See.  During 
the  ftiort  time  that  Admiral  Watfon’s  fquadron  ftaid  here  in 
1754,  Mr.  Ives  preferved  about  half  a  hogfhead  full  of  thofq 
juices,  which  proved  afterwards  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  the 
flaps’  crews.  It  mult  be  obferved,  however,  that  no  good  water 
is  to  be  had  at  St.  Auguftine  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the 
ifland,  where  Blips  ufually  touch,  unlefs  boats  are  fent  for  it 
four  or  five  miles  up  the  river  ;  and  inllead  of  filling  their  calks 
at  low  water  (as  is  the  cafe  in  moft  other  rivers),  they  muft 
begin  to  fill  at  about  a  quarter’s  flood.  The  reafon  affigned  for 
this  is,  that  the  river  has  a  communication  with  the  fea  at  other 
places  befides  this  of  St.  Auguftine’s  bay;  and  it  has  been 
found  by  experience,  that  the  fea-water  brought  into  the  river 
by  the  flood  tide  is  not  difeharged  till  a  quarter’s  flood  of  the 
next  tide  in  St.  Auguftine’s  bay  ;  and  for  three  miles  up  the 
river  the  water  is  always  very  brackifh,  if  not  quite  fait. 

The  abundanceand  variety  of  provifionsof  every  kind,  which 
a  fine  climate  and  fertile  foil  can  produce,  are  on  no  part  of 
the  globe,  according  to  M.  Rochon,  fuperlor  to  thofe  of  Ma¬ 
dagafcar  :  game,  wild-fowl,  poultry,  fi(h,  cattle,  and  fruits,  arc 
alike  plentiful.  The  oxen,  Mr.  Ives  alfo  informs  us,  are  large 
and  fat,  and  have  each  a  protuberance  of  fat  between  the 
fhoulders,  weighing  about  20  pounds.  Their  flefh  is  greatly 
efteemed  by  all  the  European  nations  trading  to  India,  and 
ftlips  are  fent  to  Madagafcar  on  purpofe  to  kill  and  fait  them 
on  the  ifland.  The  protuberance  of  fat  above  mentioned  is. 
particularly  efteemed  after  it  has  lain  fome  time  in  fait ;  but 
our  author  fays,  that  he  could  not  join  in  the  encomiums  either 
on  this  piece  or  the  beef  in  general ;  as  the  herbage  on  which 
the  creatures  feed  gives  their  flefh  a  particular  tafte,  which 
to  him  was  difagreeable.  The  fheep  differ  little  from  the 
goats  ;  being  equally  hairy,  only  that  their  heads  are  fomewhat 
larger  :  their  necks  refemble  that  of  a  calf,  and  their  tails  weigh 
at  lead;  ten  pounds.  Vaft  quantities  of  locufts  rife  here  from 
the  low  lands  in  thick  clouds,  extending  fometimes  to  an  in¬ 
credible  length  and  breadth.  The  natives  eat  thefe  infeds,  and 
even  prefer  them  to  their  fineft  fifh.  Their  method  of  dreffing 
them  is  to  (trip  off  their  kgs  and  wings,  and  fry  them  in  oil. 
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The  inhabitants  (termed  Melagaches  or  Madecqffes),  M. 
Rochon  informs  us,  are  in  perfon  above  the  middle  fize  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  The  colour  of  the  Ikin  is  different  in  different  ti  ibes  : 
among  fume  it  is  of  a  deep  black,  among  ethers  tawney  ;  fomc 
of  the  natives  are  of  a  copper  colour,  but  the  complexion  of 
by  far  the  greatefl  number  is  olive.  All  thofe  who  are  black 
have  woolly  hair  like  the  negroes  of  the  coaffof  Africa  :  thofe, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  refemble  Indians  and  Mulattdes,  have 
hair  equally  ftraight  with  that  of  the  Europeans  ;  the  nofe  is 
not  broad  and  flat  ;  the  forehead  is  large  and  open  ;  in  fhort, 
$11  the  features  are  regular  and  agreeable.  Their  phyfiognomy 
difplays  the  appearance  of  franknefs  and  of  fatisfaXion  :  they 
are  defirous  only  of  learning  fuch  things  as  may  adminiffer  to 
their  neceffities  ;  that  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  demands  re¬ 
flexion  is  indifferent  to  them;  fober,  agile,  aXive,  they  fpend 
the  greateft  part  of  their  time  either  in  fleep  or  in  amufement. 
In  fine,  according  to  the  Abbe,  the  native  of  Madagafcar, 
like  favages  in  general,  poffeffes  a  charaXer  equally  devoid  of 
vice  and  of  virtue;  the  gratifications  of  the  prefent  moment 
folely  occupy  his  refleXions ;  he  poffeffes  no  kind  of  forefight 
whatever ;  and  he  cannot  conceive  the  idea  that  there  are  men 
in  the  world  who  trouble  themfelves  about  the  evils  of  futurity. 

The  population  of  the  ifland  has  been  eflimated  at  four 
millions  ;  but  this  calculation  is  thought  exaggerated  by  our 
author,  and  indeed  it  appears  incredible  to  us.  Every  tribe  or 
fociety  inhabits  its  own  canton,  and  is  governed  by  its  own 
cuftoms.  Each  of  thefe  acknowledges  a  chief ;  this  chief  is 
fometimes  eleXive,  but  more  ufually  hereditary.  The  lands 
are  not  divided  and  portioned  out,  but  belong  to  thofe  who 
are  at  the  trouble  of  cultivating  them.  Thefe  iflanders  make 
life  of  neither  locks  nor  keys;  the  principal  part  of  their  food 
confilts  in  rice,  fifh,  and  flefh  ;  their  rice  is  moiftened  with  a 
foup  which  is  feafoned  with  pimento,  ginger,  faffron,  and  aro¬ 
matic  herbs.  They  difplay  wonderful  cunning  in  catching  a 
variety  of  birds,  many  of  which  are  unknown  in  Europe;  they 
have  the  pheafant,  the  partridge,  the  quail,  the  pintado,  the 
wild  duck,  teal  of  five  or  fix  different  kinds,  the  blue  hen,  the 
black  paroquet,  and  the  turtle-dove,  in  great  plenty  ;  and  alfo 
a  bat  of  a  monltrous  fize,  which  is  much  prized  on  account  of 
its  exquifite  flavour.  Thefe  lall  are  fo  hideous  in  their  appear¬ 
ance,  that  they  at  firfl  terrify  the  European  failors  ;  but  after 
they  have  vanquifhed  their  repugnance  to  them,  they  prize 
their  flefh  infinitely  before  that  of  the  pullets  of  their  own 
country.  The  Melagaches  alfo  catch  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
fea-fiflT;  fuch  as  the  dorado,  the  foie,  the  herring,  the  mackarel, 
the  turtle,  See  with  oyiters,  crabs,  &c.  The  rivers  afford  ex¬ 
cellent  eels,  and  mulcts  of  an  exquifite  flavour. 

The  inhabitants  near  St.  Auguiline’s  bay,  Mr.  Ives  informs 
us,  fpeak  as  much  broken  Englifli  as  enables  them  to  exchange 
their  proviliotis  for  European  articles.  Thefe,  on  the  part  of 
the  Melagaches,  are  cattle,  poultry,  milk,  fruit,  t  ice,  fait,  por¬ 
celain,  potatoes,  yams,  fifh,  lances,  and  fhells.  From  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  they  receive  mu  fleets,  powder,  bullets,  flints,  clouties , 
(including  handkerchiefs,  and  linen  of  all  kinds),  beads,  iron 
pots.  Sec. — Silver,  which  they  call  Manila,  is  in  great  efteem 
With  them,  and  is  made  by  them  into  bracelets  for  their  wives. 

That  part  of  the  ifland  at  which  the  Englifli  fquadron 
touched,  is  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  B  iba,  who,  by  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Ives,  feemed  greatly  to  affeX  to  be  an  Englifh- 
mrn.  They  had  no  fooner  touched  at  the  ifland,  than  they 
were  waited  on  by  one  called  Robin  Hood,  and  another  perfon, 
both  of  whom  bore  the  office  of  purj.rs.  Along  with  thefe 
were  Phil, bey  the  general;  John  Anderfon  and  Frederic 
Martin,  captains.  Nor  did  the  king  himfelf  and  his  family 
difdain  to  pay  them  a  vifit  5  who,  in  like  manner,  were  dillin- 
guifhed  by  Eiigltih  names;  the  king’s  eldelt  fori  being  called 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  court  not  being  without  a  duke 


of  Cumberland,  a  prince  Atiguftus,  princefles,  &c.  as  in  Eng¬ 
land.  All  thefe  grandees  came  on  board  naked,  excepting 
only  a  flight  covering  about  their  loins  and  on  th^ir.fhoylders, 
made  of  a  kind  of  grafs  growing,  on  the  ifland  ;  which  they 
had  adorned  with  fmall  glafs  beads  by  way  of  border  or  fringe. 
Their  hair  refembled  that  of  the  Indians  in  being  long  and 
black,  rather  than  the  woolly  heads  of  the  African  negroes. 
“  The  wives  of  the  Melagaches  (according  to  our  author)  take 
great  pains  with  their  hufbands’  hair;  fometimes  putting  it  in 
large  and  regular  curls;  at  ofhcr  times  braiding  it  in  great 
order,  and  making  it  (hine  with  a  particular  oil  which  the  ifland 
produces.  The  men  always  carry  in.  their  hands  a  wooden 
lance  headed  with  iron,  which  is  commonly  m:de  very  neat  ; 
and  they  are  fuch  excellent  mat kfmen, -that  they  will  ftrike 
with  it  a  very  fmall  objeX  at  30  or  40  yards  diltance.  They 
have  alfo  commonly  a  muflcet,  which  they  get  from  Europeans 
in  exchange  for  cattle,  and  are  always  fure  to  keep  in  excellent 
order.  I  am  forry  to  fay  (continues  Mr.  Ives)  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  are  frequently  guilty  of  great  impofitions  in  this  kind  of 
traffic,  by  difpofing  of  cheap  and  ill-tempered  barrels  among 
the  poor  inhabitants,  who  fometimes  loie  their  lives  by  the 
burfling  of  thefe  pieces.  Such  iniquitous  praXices  as  thefe 
muff  in  the  end  prove  injurious  to  the  nation  ;  and  have  indeed 
already  made  the  name  of  more  than  one  half  of  thefe  traders 
truly  infamous  among  the  deluded  but  hitherto  friendly  Mada- 
gafearians. 

“  They  are  a  civil  and  good-natured  people,  but  eafily  pro¬ 
voked,  and  apt  to  fhow  their  refentment  on  the  leaf!  provo¬ 
cation,  efpecially  when  they  think  themfelves  injured  or  flighted. 
Another  charaXeriftic  of  them  is,  the  very  high  notions  of 
dignity  they  entertain  of  their  king;  which  is  cairied  to  fuch 
a  height,  that  they  are  never  more  fenlibly  hurt  than  when  they 
imagine  he  is  treated  with  incivility  or  difrefpeX  This  mighty 
monarch  refides  in  a  town  built  with  mud,  about  twelve  miles 
up  the  country  from  St.  Auguftine’s  Bay.  On  the  ea!t  fide  of 
the  bay,  as  you  enter,  there  refided  one  Prince  William,  a  re¬ 
lation  and  tributary  to  the  king  ;  but  who  in  molt  cafes  aXed 
as  an  independent  prince,  and  always  ufed  his  utmoft  endea¬ 
vours  with  the  officers  to  caufe  them  to  buy  their  provifions 
from  him,  and  not  from  the  king  or  his  fubjeXs.  In  this 
prince’s  territories,  not  far  from  the  fea,  are  the  remains  of  a 
fort  built  by  Avery  the  pirate. 

“  All  the  women  of  Madagafcar,  excepting  the  very  pooreft 
fort,  wear  a  covering  over  their  brealls  and  (houlders,  orna¬ 
mented  with  glafs  beads,  and  none  go  without  a  cloth  about 
their  loins.  They  commonly  walk  with  a  long  (lender  rod  or 
(tick.  The  men  are  allowed  to  marry  as  many  women  as  they 
can  fupport. 

“  During  our  (lay  at  this  ifland  (fays  Mr.  Ives)  I  obferved., 
with  great  concern,  feveral  miferable  objeXs  in  the  laft  itage  of 
the  venereal  difeafe.  They  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  cure  ;. 
and  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  their  doXors  are  totally  ignorant  of 
medicine.  The  only  method  they  ufe  for  curing  all  diltempers, 
as  well  external  as  internal,  is  the  wearing  on  the  arm  or  neck 
a  particular  charm  or  amulet  ;  or  befmearing  the  part  affeXed 
with  eaith  moiilened  with  thejuice  of  fome  plant  or  tree,  and 
made  up  into  a  foft  paile. 

“  I  took  fome  pains  to  learn  their  religious  tenets  ;  and  find 
that  they  worfhip  one  Univerfal  Father;  whom,  when  they 
fpeak  in  Englifh,  they  call  God  ;  and  in  whom  they  conceive 
all  kinds  of  perfection  to  refide.  The  fun  they  look  upon  as  a 
glorious  body  ;  and,  I  believe,  as  a  fpiritual  being,  but  created 
and  dependent.  They  frequently  look  up  to  it  with  wonder, 
if  not  with  praife  and  adoration.  They  make  their  Applica¬ 
tions  to  the  One  Almighty,,  and  offer  facrifices  to  him  in  their 
diltreffes.  I  had  the  curiofity  to  attend  a  fac  fice,  at  the  hut 
of  John  Anderfon,  whole  father  had  for  a  long  time  been 
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afflicted  with  ficknefs.  About  fun-fet  an  ox  was  brought  into 
ilie  yard  ;  and  the  fon,  who  officiated  as  prieft,  flew  it.  An 
altar  was  reared  nigh,  and  the  poll  of  it  was  fprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  vi£tim.  The  head,  after  its  being  fevered 
from  the  body,  was  placed,  with  the  horns  on,  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  :  the  caul  was  burned  on  the  fire,  and  molt  of  the 
pluck  and  entrails  hoiled  in  a  pot.  The  Tick  man,  who  was 
brought  to  the  door,  and  placed  on  the  ground  fo  as  to  face  the 
facrifice,  prayed  often,  and  l'eemingly  with  great  fervency. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  attentively  towards  the  heavens,  and  his 
hands  held  up  in  a  fupplicating  pofture.  The  ceremony  ended 
with  the'fon’s  cutting  up  the  ox  into  fmall  pieces  ;  the  greateft 
part  of  which  he  diftributed  among  the  poor  flaves  belonging 
to  his  father  and  himlelf ;  relervitig.  however,  fome  of  the  belt 
pieces  for  his  own  ufe.  Upon  the  whole,  I  law  lo  many  oir- 
cumftances  in  this  Madagalcarian  facrifice  fo  exactly  refembling 
thofe  delcribed  in  the  Old  Teftament  as  offered  up  by  the  Jews, 
that  I  could  not  turn  my  thoughts  back  to  the  original  without 
being  fenlibly  (truck  by  the  exahtnels  of  the  copy.”- 

When  the  fquadron  hrlt  arrived  at  Madagafcar,  the  king  of 
Baba,  a  man  of  about  60  years  of  age,  was  ill  of  the  gout. 
Having  demanded  of  admiral  W  atlon  fome  prefents,  the  latter 
complimented  him,  among  other  things,  with  fome  brandy. 
The  monarch  then  afked  him  if  he  had  any  do£tor  with  him, 
and  if  he  was  a  great  do6tor,  and  a  king’s  doftor  ?  To  all 
which  being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  he  defired  him  to 
bring  fome  mabomcts  (medicines)  for  his  fick  knee.  With  this 
requifition  Mr.  Ives  defigned  to  comply  ;  but  having  waited 
until  fome  officers  fliould  be  ready  to  accompany  him,  his 
majelty,  in  the  mean  time,  took  fuch  a  dofe  of  brandy  as 
quickly  lent  the  gout  into  his  head,  and  occafioned  his  death. 
Mr.  Ives  obferves,  that  it  happened  very  luckily  for  him  that 
the  monarch’s  deceale  happened  without  his  having  taken  any 
of  the  medicines  intended  for  him,  as  it  would  have  been  im- 
poffible  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  poifoned  him,  which 
would  certainly  have  been  relented  by  his  loyal  lubje£ts. 

The  king’s  death  occafioned  great  confufion  ;  the  grandees 
being  defirous  that  it  ffiould  be  concealed  for  fome  time.  This, 
however,  was  found  impoffible  ;  on  which  they  let  oft  for  the 
Mud  Town  about  11  o'clock  the  fame  evening.  All  the,  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  village  followed  their  example  ;  leaving  only  the 
dogs,  who  fet  up  the  moft  hideous  howling.  Captain  Frederic 
Martin  coming  to  take  leave  of  I  he  Engliffi,  begged  with  great 
earneftnefs  for  a  freffi  fupply  of  gunpowder  ;  whifpering  that 
the  king  was  dead,  aud  that  they  ffiould  in  all  probability  go  to 
war  about  making  another.  They  had  been  formerly  told,  that 
one  who  had  the  title  of  duhe  of  Baba  would  certainly  fucceed 
to  the  throne  ;  but  they  afterwards  learned,  that  Philibey  the 
general  having  elpouled  the  caufe  of  Raphani  the  late  king’s 
fon,  and  taken  him  under  his  tutelage  and  prote£Iion,  this 
youth,  who  was  only  about  t6  years  of  age,  fucceeded  his 
father  as  king  of  Baba. 

The  following  is  a  defeription  of  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the 
illand,  from  the  abbe  Rochon: 

“  That  parr  of  Madagafcar  in  which  Fort  Dauphin  is  fitu- 
ated  is  very  populous,  rtlmoft  all  the  villages  are  placed  on 
eminences,  and  furrounded  with  two  rows  of  ftrong  pallifadoes, 
fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  fuch  of  our  fences  as  are  competed 
of  hurdles  and  turf.  Within  is  a  parapet  of  folid  earth  about 
f»ur  feet  in  height  ;  large  pointed  bamboos  placed  at  the  diltance 
of  five  feet  from  each  other,  and  funk  in  a  pit,  form  a  kind 
of  loop-holes,  which  contribute  towards  the  defence  of  thefe 
villages,  fome  of  which  are  betides  fortified  with  a  ditch  ten 
feet  in  breadth  and  lix  in  depth.  The  dwelling  of  the  chief 
is  called  a  dor.ac.  When  the  chiefs  go  abroad,  they  are  always 
provided  with  a  mufket  and  a  (tick  armed  with  iron,  and 
adorned  at  the  extremity  with  a  little  tuft  of  cow’s  hair.  They 


wear  a  bonnet  of  red  wool.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  colour  of  their 
bonnet  that  they  are  diftinguilhed  from  their  fubjeCts.  Their 
authority  is  extremely  limited  :  however,  in  the  province  of 
CarcanoJJi,  the  lands  by  cuftom  belong  to  their  chiefs,  who 
diftribute  them  among  their  fubjeffs  for  the  purpofes  of  culti¬ 
vation  :  they  exaft  a  trilling  quit-rent  in  return,  which'  in  their 
language  is  called  faenfa. — The  peop'e  of  Carcanoffi  are  not 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  ;  they  even  pollefs 
fome  hiftorical  works  in  the  Madagafcar  tongue  :  but  their 
learned  men,  whom  they  term  Ombiaffes,  make  ufe  of  the 
Arabic  charahters  alofte.  They  have  treatifes  on  medicine, 
geomancy,  and  judicial  aftrology  ;  the  moft  renowned  live  in 
the  province  of  Matatane :  it  is  in  that  diftrift  that  magic 
ftill  remains  in  all  its  glory  :  the  Matanes  are  a£tually  dreaded 
by  the  other  Madecallees  on  account  of  their  excellence  in  this 
delufive  art.  The  Ombiaffes  have  public  fchools  in  which 
they  teach  geomancy  and  aftrology.  The  natives  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  learned  the  art  of  writing  from  the  Arabians,  who 
made  a  conqueft  of  this  ifland  about  300  years  fince. 

“  The  people  of  the  province  of  Anojji,  near  Fort  Dauphin, 
are  lively,  gay,  lenfible,  and  grateful  ;  they  are  paffionately 
fond  of  women  5  are  never  melancholy  in  their  company  ;  and 
their  principal  occupation  is  to  pleate  the  fex  :  indeed,  when¬ 
ever  they  meet  their  wives,  they  begin  to  fing  and  dance.  The 
women,  from  being  happy,  are  always  in  good  humour.  Their 
lively  and  cheerful  charadter  is  extremely  pleafmg  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  I  have  often  been  prefent  at  theT  alfemblies,  where 
affairs  of  importance  have  been  agitated  ;  I  have  oblerved  their 
dances,  their  fports,  and  their  amulements,  and  I  have  found 
them  free  from  thofe  exceffes  which  are  but  too  common  among 
polifhed  nations.  Indeed  1  was  too  young  at  this  lime  for  my 
obfervations  to  be  of  much  weight :  but  if  my  experience  be 
infufficient  to  infpire  confidence,  I  beg  the  reader  will  rather 
confider  the  nature  of  things,  than  the  re'ations  given  by  men 
without  principles  or  intelligence,  who  fancy  that  they  have  a 
right  to  tyrannize  over  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  which 
they  can  fubdue.  If  the  people  of  Madagafcar  have  fometimes 
availed  themfelves  of  treachery,  they  have  been  forced  to  it  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  Europeans.  The  weak  have  no  other  arms 
againft  the  ftrong.  Could  they  defend  themfelves  by  any  other 
means  from  our  artillery  and  bavonets  ?  They  are  uninformed 
and  helplefs;  and  we  avad  ourfelves  of  their  weaknefs,  in  order  to 
make  them  lubmit  to  our  covetoufnefs  and  caprice.  They 
receive  the  moft  cruel  and  oppretlive  treatment,  in  return  for 
the  hofpitality  which  they  generoutly  bellow  on  us  ;  and  we 
call  them  traitors  and  cowards,  when  we  force  them  to  break, 
the  yoke  with  which  we  have  been  pleafed  to  load  them.’’ 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  count  Benyowfky’s  Memoirs  and 
Travels  we  have  the  following  account  of  the  religion,  govern¬ 
ment,  &c.  of  the  people  of  this  illand: 

“  The  Madagafcar  nation  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  whom 
they  call  Zanhare,  which  denotes  creator  of  all  things.  They 
honour  and  revere  this  Being;  but  have  dedicated  110  temple 
to  him,  and  much  lefs  have  they  lubllituted  idols.  They  make 
facrifices  by  killing  oxen  and  fheep,  and  they  addrefs  all  thele 
libations  to  God.  It  has  been  alferted,  that  this  nation  like- 
wife  makes  offerings  to  the  devil  :  but  in  this  there  is  a  decep¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  piece  of  the  lacrificed  heal!  which  is  ul'ually 
thrown  into  the  fire  is  not  intended  in  honour  of  the  devil,  as 
is  ufually  pretended.  This  cuftom  is  very  ancient,  and  no  one 
can  tell  the  true  reafon  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  the  Madagafcar  people  are  perluaded  that,  after 
their  death,  their  lpirit  will  return  again  to  the  region  in  which 
the  Zanhare  dwells;  but  they  by  no  means  admit  that  the 
lpirit  of  man,  after  his  death,  can  fuller  any  evil.  As  to  the 
diftin£tion  of  evil  or  good,  they  are  perfuaded  that  the  good 
and  upright  man  ffiall  be  recompenled,  in  this  life,  by  a  good 
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Rate  of  health,  the  conftancy  of  his  friends,  the  inereafe  of  his 
fortunes,  the  obedience  of  his  children,  and  the  happinefs  of 
beholding  the  profperity  of  his  family  :  and  they  believe  that 
the  wicked  man’s  fate  (hall  be  the  contrary  to  this.  The 
Madagafcar  people,  upon  this  convidtion,  when  they  make 
oaths,  add  benedictions  in  favour  of  thofe  who  keep  them, 
and  curfes  againll  thofe  who  break  them.  In  this  manner  it 
is  that  they  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Zan'nare,  in  making 
agreements  ;  and  it  has  never  been  known,  or  heard  of,  that  a 
native  of  Madagafcar  has  broken  his  oath,  provided  it  was 
made  in  the  ufual  manner,  which  they  fay  was  p.efcribed  by 
their  forefather?. 

“  As  to  their  kings  and  form  of  government,  he.  the 
Madagafcar  people  have  always  acknowledged  the  line  of  Ra- 
mini,  as  that  to  which  the  rights  of  Ampanfacabe  or  fovereign 
belong?.  They  have  confidered  this  line  as  extindh  fmce  the 
death  of  Dian  Ramini  Larizon,  which  happened  65  years 
ago,  and  whofe  body  was  buried  upon  a  mountain,  out  of 
which  the  river  Manangourou  fprings;  but  having  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  heir  of  this  line  on  the  female  fide,  they  re-eftablifh- 
ed  this  title  in  the  year  1 776.  The  right  of  the  Ampanfacabe 
confifts  in  nominating  the  Rohandrians  to  afiitt  in  the  cabars, 
at  which  all  thofe  who  are  cited  are  bound  to  appear,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Ampanfacabe  in  his  cal  ar  is  deci- 
live.  Another  prerogative  of  the  Ampanfacabe  is,  that  each 
Rohandrian  is  obliged  to  leave  him  by  will  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  property,  which  the  fucceflors  ufually  purchafe  by 
a  llight  tribute  or  fine.  Thirdly,  the  Ampanfacabe  has  a 
right  to  exaCt  from  each  Rohandrian  one  tenth  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  his  land,  and  a  number  of  horned  cattle  and  Haves, 
in  proportion  to  the  riches  of  the  country  poffetfed  by  each 
Rohandrian. — The  fecond  order  is  compofed  of  the  Rohan¬ 
drians  or  princes.  Since  the  lofs  of  the  Ampanfacabe,  three 
of  thefe  Rohandrians  have  alfumed  the  title  of  kings  ;  namely, 
the  Rohandrian  of  the  province  of  Mahavelou,  named  Hiavi ; 
of  the  province  of  Voemar,  named  Lambouin  ;  and  a  third  at 
Bombetoki,  named  Cimanounpot:.  The  third  order  confifts  of 
the  Voadziri,  or  lords  of  a  diltriCt,  compofed  of  feveral  villages. 
The  fourth  order  confifts  of  the  Lohavohits,  or  chiefs  of  vil¬ 
lages.  The  fifth  order,  Ondzatzi,  who  are  freemen,  and  corn- 
pofe  the  attendants  or  followers  of  the  Rohandrians,  Voadziri, 
or  Lohavohits.  The  fixth  order  confifts  of  Ombiatfes,  or  learned 
men  :  and  this  order  forms  the  warriors,  workmen,  phyfician?, 
and  diviners  :  thefe  laft  pofiefs  no  charge.  The  feventh  order 
confifts  of  Ampurias,  or  (laves. 

“  Having  made  enquiries  from  Bombetoki  palling  to  the 
northward,  and  as  far  as  Itapere,  the  refult  proved  that  there 
are  28  Rohandrians  a6tually  reigning,  and  287  Voadziri.  With 
refpeft  to  the  Lohavohits,  Ondzatzi,  and  Ombiatfes,  it  was 
not  poffible  to  obtain  any  accurate  determination  of  their  num¬ 
ber.  Thefe  orders  preferve  a  regular  gradation,  refpeCting 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  a  detailed  account. 
They  live  in  the  manner  we  read  of  concerning  the  ancient 
patriarchs.  Every  father  of  a  family  is  prieft  and  judge  in  his 
own  houfe,  though  he  depends  upon  the  Lohavohits,  who  fu- 
perintends  his  conduit.  This  laft  is  anfwerable  to  his  Voad- 
ziri,  and  the  Voadziri  to  the  Rohandrian. 

“  The  Madagafcar  people  having  no  communication  with 
the  main  land  of  Ethiopia,  have  not  altered  their  primitive 
laws  ;  and  the  language  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
ifland  is  the  fame.  It  would  be  a  rafti  attempt  to  determine  the 
origin  of  this  nation  ;  it  is  certain  that  it  confifts  of  three 
diftinCl  races,  who  have  for  age3  paft  formed  intermixtures 
which  vary  to  infinity.  The  firft  race  is  that  of  Zafe  Ibrahim, 
or  defendants  of  Abraham;  but  they  have  no  veftige  of  Ju- 
daifm,  except  circumcifion,  and  fome  names,  fuch  as  Ifaac, 
Reuben,  Jacob,  & c.  This  race  is  of  a  brown  colour. — The 
Vol.  V. 


fecond  race  is  that  of  Zafe  Ramini  :  with  refpeCt  to  this,  fome 
books  which  are  (fill  extant  among  the  Ombialfes  affirm,  that 
it  is  not  more  than  fix  centuries  fince  their  arrival  at  Madagaf¬ 
car. — With  refpeCl  to  the  third  race,  of  Zafe  Canambou,  it  is 
of  Arabian  extraction,  and  arrived  much  more  lately  than  the 
others  from  the  coalts  of  Ethiopia  :  hence  it  polletles  neither 
power  nor  credit,  and  fills  only  the  charges  of  writers,  hifto- 
rians,  poets,  & c. 

“  In  regard  to  arts  and  trades,  the  Madagafcar  nation  are 
contented  with  fuch  as  are  neceflary  to  make  their  moveables, 
tools,  utenfils,  and  arms  for  defence  ;  to  con Itrudt  their  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  the  boats  which  are  necelfary  for  their  navigation  ; 
and  laftly,  to  fabricate  cloths  and  Huffs  for  their  clothing. 
They  are  defirous  only  of  polfeffing  the  neceftary  fupplies  of 
immediate  utility  and  convenience.  The  principal  and  moft: 
refpeCted  bufinefs,  is  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  fteel.  The 
artilts  in  this  way  call  themfelves  ampanefa  vibe.  They  are 
very  expert  in  fufing  the  ore,  and  forging  utenfils,  fuch  as 
hatchets,  hammers,  anvils,  knives,  fpades,  fagayes,  razors, 
pincers,  or  tweezers,  for  pulling  out  the  hair,  See.  The  fe¬ 
cond  clafs  confifts  of  the  goldtmiths  (omparn fa  -vol a  inenaj  : 
they  call  gold  in  ingots,  and  make  up  bracelets,  buckles,  ear¬ 
rings,  drops,  rings,  he.  The  third  are  called  ompavillanga, 
and  are  potters.  The  fourth  are  the  ompanevatta,  or  turners 
in  wood,  who  make  boxes  called  vatta,  plates,  wooden  and 
horn  lpoons,  bive-hives,  coffins,  he.  The  fifth,  ompan  ca- 
cafou,  or  carpenters.  They  are  very  expert  in  this  bufinefs, 
and  make  ufe  of  the  rule,  the  plane,  the  compalfes,  he.  Tho 
fixth  are  the  ompaniavi,  or  rope-makers.  They  make  their 
ropes  of  different  kinds  of  bark  of  trees,  and  likewife  of  hemp. 
The  feventh,  ampan  lamba,  or  weavers.  This  bufinefs  is  per¬ 
formed  by  women  only,  and  it  would  be  reckoned  difgraceful 
in  a  man  to  exercife  it.  The  ombialfes  are  the  literary  men 
and  phyfician?,  who  give  advice  only.  The  berauvitz  are  co- 
med’ans  and  dancers. 

“  The  Madagafcar  people  always  live  in  fociety ;  that  is  to 
fay,  in  towns  and  villages.  The  towns  are  furrounded  by  a 
ditch  and  pallifades  (as  already  mentioned),  at  the  extremities 
of  which  a  guard  from  12  to  20  armed  men  is  kept.  The 
houfes  of  private  people  confilt  of  a  convenient  cottage,  fur- 
rounded  by  feveral  fmall  ones  :  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  dwells 
in  the  largeft,  and  his  women  or  (laves  lodge  in  the  fmaller. 
Thefe  houfes  are  built  of  wood,  covered  with  leaves  of  the 
palm-tree  or  ftraw. 

“  The  hpufes  of  the  great  men  of  the  country  are  very  fpa- 
cious ;  each  houfe  is  compofed  of  two  walls  and  four  apart¬ 
ments  :  round  about  the  principal  houfe  other  fmaller  habita¬ 
tions  are  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  women,  and  the 
whole  family  of  the  chief ;  but  the  llaves  cannot  pafs  the  night 
within  them.  Moft  of  the  houfes  inhabited  by  the  Rohan¬ 
drians  are  built  with  tafte  and  admirable  fymmetry.” 

The  French  attempted  to  conquer  and  take  polfelfion  of  the 
whole  iftand,  by  order,  and  for  the  ufe  of,  their  Moft  Chriftian- 
Majefties  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  and  they  maintained  a  foot¬ 
ing  on  it  from  the  year  1642  to  1657.  During  this  period; 
by  the  moft  cruel  treachery,  they  taught  the  native  princes  the 
barbarous  traffic  in  Haves,  by  villainoufly  felling  to  the  Dutch 
governor  of  Mauritius  a  number  of  innocent  people,  who 
had  been  alfifting  them  in  forming  a  fettlement  at  Fort 
Dauphin. 

The  Abbe  Rochon  tells  us,  that  the  infahabrity  of  the  air 
in  Madagafcar  determined  his  countrymen  in  1664  to  quit  that 
immenfe  illand,  in  order  to  eftabli(h  themfelves  at  fo  incon- 
fiderable  a  place  as  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  which  is  lcarcely  per¬ 
ceptible  in  a  map  of  the  globe:  but  it  is  apparent,  from  the 
account  of  the  ftate  of  the  French  affairs  on  the  ifland  of  Mar* 
dagafcar  in  1661,  when  Flacourt’s  narrative  was  publfthed* 
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that  their  ill  treatment  of  the  natives  had  raifed  fuch  a  general 
and  formidable  oppofition  to  their  refidence  in  the  country, 
that  the  French  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  pofleffions  for 
other  reafons  than  the  unhealthy  qualities  of  the  climate.  We 
have  not  room  here  for  a  detail  of  all  the  opprqffive  meafures 
of  the  French,  which  the  Abbe  himfelf  candidly  cenfures  in 
the  ftrongell  terms ;  but  fflall  extract  the  following  narrative, 
both  becaufe  it  is  interetting  in  itfelf,  and  exhibits  the  caufes 
and  the  means  of  their  expulfion. 

La  Cafe,  one  of  the  French  officers  employed  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Fort  Dauphin  againft  the  natives,  was  fo  luccelsful  in 
all  his  enterprifes,  that  they  called  him  Deaan  Pous,  the  name 
of  a  chief  who  had  formerly  conquered  the  whole  ifbnd.  The 
Trench  governor,  jealous  of  his  renown,  treated  him  harfhly, 
and  refufed  to  allow  him  the  rank  or  honours  due  to  his  valour. 
The  fovereign  of  the  province  of  Amboulle,  called  Dcaan 
Rajcitat ,  taking  advantage  of  his  difeontent,  prevailed  on  him 
to  become  his  general.  Five  Frenchmen  followed  him.  Deaan 
Nong,  the  daughter  of  Rafcltat,  captivated  by  the  perl’on  and 
heroifm  of  La  Cafe,  offered  him  her  hand  with  the  confent  of 
her  father.  The  chief,  grown  old,  infirm,  and  arrived  at  the 
latl  ftage  of  exigence,  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  fecuring  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  fubjects,  by  appointing  his  fon-in-law  abfolute 
matter  of  the  rich  province  of  Amboulle.  La  Cafe,  in  marry¬ 
ing  Deaan  Nong,  refufed  to  take  the  titles  and  honours  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fovereign  power  :  he  would  accept  of  no  other 
charafiter,  than  that  of  the  firth  fuhjett  of  his  wife,  who  was 
declared  fovereign,  at  the  death  of  her  father.  Secure  in  the 
affection  of  this  princefs,  who  was  not  only  pofteffed  of  per- 
fonal  charms,  but  of  courage  and  great  qualities,  he  was  be¬ 
loved  and  refperted  by  her  family,  and  by  all  the  people  of 
Amboulle,  who  reverenced  him  as  a  father;  and  yet,  how  much 
foever  he  wifhed  it,  he  was  unable  to  contribute  to  the  profperity 
of  his  countrymen  at  Fort  Dauphin,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in 
the  utmoft  diftrefs.  The  governor,  regarding  him  as  a  traitor, 
had  fet  a  price  on  his  head,  and  on  the  heads  of  the  five  French¬ 
men  who  had  followed  him.  The  neighbouring  chiefs,  irritated 
at  this  treatment  of  a  man  whom  they  fo  much  venerated, 
•unanimoufly  refufed  to  fupply  the  fort  with  provifions  This 
occafioned  a  famine  in  the  place,  which,  with  a  contagious 
fever  and  other  maladies,  reduced  the  French  garriton  to  80 
men. 

The  eftabliftiment  at  Fort  Dauphin,  on  the  point  of  being 
totally  deftroyed,  was  preferved  for  a  fhort  time  from  ruin  by 
the  arrival  of  a  veffel  from  France,  commanded  by  Kercadio 
an  officer  of  Brittany,  who,  with  the  alfiftance  of  a  young 
advocate  who  had  been  kidnapped  on  board  the  vetfiel,  prevailed 
on  the  envious  and  implacable  governor  c.  hamargou  to  make 
peace  with  La  Cafe  and  his  fovereign  fpoufe  Deaan  Nong. 
This  peace,  however,  lafied  but  for  a  fhort  time;  the  French, 
reftlefs  and  infolent  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  again  drew  on 
them  the  vengeance  of  the  natives.  Even  the  few  friends 
whom  they  had  been  able  to  acquire  by  means  of  La  Cafe,  were 
rendered  hoftile  to  them  by  the  tyrannic  zeal  of  the  mitfionaries  ; 
who,  not  contented  with  being  tolerated  and  allowed  to  make 
converts,  infilled  on  Deaan  Manang  fovereign  of  Mandrarey,  a 
powerful,  courageous,  and  intelligent  chief,  well  difpofed  to 
the  French,  to  divorce  all  his  wives  but  one.  This  prince,  not 
convinced  of  the  necetfity  of  fuch  a  meafure,  affured  them  that 
he  was  unable  to  change  his  habits  and  way  of  living,  which 
were  thofe  of  his  forefathers.  “  You  would  allow  me  (fays 
he)  to  have  one  wife;  but  if  the  pofleffion  of  one  woman  is  a 
bleffing,  why  ffiould  a  numerous  feraglio  be  an  evil,  while  peace 
and  concord  reign  among  thofe  of  whom  it  is  compofed?  Do 
you  fee  among  us  any  indications  of  jealoufy  or  hatred?  No, 
all  our  women  are  good  ;  all  try  to  make  me  happy ;  and  l 
am  more  their  have  than  their  matter.”  This  fpeech  had  no 


effeft  on  Father  Stephen,  fuperior  of  the  Madagafcar  million. 
He  peremptorily  ordered  him  inftantly  to  repudiate  all  his 
wives  except  one  ;  and  threatened,  in  prefence  of  the  women, 
to  have  them  taken  from  him  by  t‘ ie  French  foldiers  if  he  he- 
fitated  in  complying  with  his  commands.  t  is  eafy  to  ima¬ 
gine,  fays  M.  Rochon,  with  what  indignation  this  lang'uage 
mutt  have  been  heard  in  the  donac  or  palace  of  this  prince. 
The  females  affailed  the  miffionary  on  all  tides  ;  loaded  him 
with  execrations  and  blows;  and,  in  their  fury,  would  doubt- 
ids  have  afforded  him  no  more  quarter  than  the  Thracian 
women  did  Orpheus,  if  Deaan  Manang,  notwithstanding  his 
own  agitation,  had  net  made  ule  of  all  his  authority  to  fave 
him. 

In  order  to  free  himfelf  from  the  perfection  of  this  prieft, 
he  removed  with  his  family  yo  or  Bo  miles  up  into  the  country  ; 
but  he  was  foon  followed  by  Father  Stephen  and  another  mif- 
fionary,  with  their  attendants.  The  chief,  Manang,  full  re¬ 
ceived  them  civilly;  but  he  entreated  them  no  longer  to  infift 
on  the  converfion  of  him  and  his  people,  as  it  was  impoffible 
to  oblige  them  to  quit  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  their  an- 
cettors.  The  only  reply  which  Father  Stephen  made  to  this 
entreaty,  was  by  tearing  off  the  oh,  and  the  amulets  and 
charms  which  the  chief  wore  as  fiacred  badges  of  his  own  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and,  throwing  them  into  the  fire,  he  declared  war 
againft  him  and  his  nation.  This  violence  inftantly  coft  him 
and  his  followers  their  lives  :  they  were  all  maffacred  by  order 
of  Manang,  who  vowed  the  deftruftion  of  all  the  French  in 
the  ifland ;  in  which  intention  he  proceeded  in  a  manner  that 
has  been  related  by  an  eye-witnefs,  who  was  afterwards  pro¬ 
vincial  commiffary  of  artillery,  in  a  narrative  publiffled  at 
Lyons  in  1722,  entitled  Voyage  de  Madagafcar.  “  Our  yoke 
(fays  the  Abbe  Rochon)  was  become  odious  and  inlupport- 
able.  Hiftorians,  for  the  honour  of  civilized  nations,  ffiould 
bury  in  oblivion  the  afflicting  narratives  of  the  atrocities  ex- 
ercifed  on  thefe  people,  whom  we  are  pleafed  to  cal!  barbarous, 
treacherous,  and  deceitful,  becaufe  they  have  revolted  againft 
European  adventurers,  whofe  leaft  crime  is  that  of  violating 
the  lacred  rites  of  hofpitality.’’ 

It  was  about  the  year  1672  that  the  French  were  totally 
driven  from  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar;  and  no  confiderable 
attempts  were  made  to  form  freffl  ettabliffiments  there  till  within 
thele  lew  years,  by  M.  de  Modave,  and  by  Count  Benyowfld  ; 
neither  of  which  was  attended  with  luceels,  for  -eafons  given 
by  the  Abbe,  but  which  we  have  not  room  to  detail. 

MADDER.  See  Rubia.  M.  Macquer  obferves,  that  the 
Hollanders  are  obliged  to  the  refugees  from  Flanders  for  the 
knowledge  of  manufacturing  the  root  of  madder;  and  that 
they  generally  cultivate  it  in  freffl  lands  which  have  not  been 
ploughed.  The  commodity,  when  manufactured,  is  diftin- 
guithed  into  different  kinds,  as  grape-madder,  bunch -madder, 
&c.  The  grape-madder  is  the  heart  of  the  root;  the  other, 
befides  the  heart,  confifts  alio  of  the  bark  and  fmall  fibres  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  principal  root.  For  that  kind  called  grape- 
madder,  the  fineft  roots  are  picked  out,  the  bark  ieparated  at 
the  mill,  and  the  infide  root  kept  moilt  in  calks  for  three  or 
four  years,  which  makes  it  more  fit  for  dyeing  than  otherwife 
it  would  be.  Unlefs  madder  be  kept  e’.ofe  in  this  manner,  it  is 
apt  to  fpoil,  and  lofes  its  bright  colour  in  a  great  mealure.  It 
is  yellow  at  firft,  but  grows  red  and  darker  with  age.  It 
ffiould  be  chofen  of  a  fine  faffron  colour,  in  very  hard  lumps, 
and  of  a  ftrong  though  not  difagreeable  fmell. 

The  madder  uled  for  dyeing  cottons  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  in 
fome  refpe&s  different  from  that  of  Europe.  On  the  coalt  of 
Coromandel  it  has  the  name  of  chat,  and  grows  wild  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar.  The  cultivated  kind  is  imported  from 
\aour  and  Tuccorin,  but  the  moll  efteemed  is  the  Perlian  chat 
called  alfo  dumas.  Another  plant,  called  raye  de  chaye,  or 
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colour-root,  Is  alfo  gathered  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ;  but 
this,  though  luppofed  to  be  a  fpecies  of  madder,  is  a  kind  of 
galium  flore  albo,  which,  however,  gives  a  tolerably  good 
colour  to  cotton.  Another  fpecies  of  madder,  called  cbive- 
boya ,  and  chine  bazala,  is  cultivated  at  Kunder  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Smyrna,  and  foine  other  countries  of  Turkey  in 
Alia.  It  is  more  efleemed  than  the  belt  Zealand  madder  im¬ 
ported  into  thefe  parts  by  the  Dutch  ;  and  experiments  have 
fhown  that  it  is  fuperior  to  any  other  kind  as  a  dyeing  ingredient. 
The  modern  Greeks  call  this  kind  of  madder  lizari,  and  the 
Arabs  fonoy.  The  fine  colour  of  thefe  madders,  however,  is 
by  our  author  attributed  to  their  being  dried  in  the  air,  and 
not  in  (loves.  Another  kind  of  madder  is  produced  in  Ca 
nada,  where  it  is  called  tyjfa-moyana ;  its  qualities  are  nearly 
the  fame  with  the  European  kind. 

The  root  of  madder  impregnates  water  with  a  dull  red 
colour,  and  fpirit  of  wine  with  a  deep  bright  red.  This 
root,  when  eaten  by  animals  along  with  their  food,  tinges  their 
urine,  and  their  moll  folid  bones,  of  a  deep  red.  Wool  pre- 
vioufly  boiled  in  a  folution  of  alum  and  tartar,  receives  from  a 
hot  decoi'tion  of  madder  and  tartar  a  very  durable  but  not  a 
very  beautiful  red  colour.  Mr.  Margraaf  (Berlin  Mem.  1771) 
{hows  how  a  very  durable  lake  of  a  fine  red  colour,  fit  for  the 
purpofes  of  painting,  may  be  obtained  from  madder.  This 
procefs  is  as  follows  :  Take  two  ounces  of  the  puretl  Roman 
alum,  and  ditfolve  it  in  three  French  quarts  of  diftilled  water 
that  has^  boiled,  and  in  a  clean  glazed  pot.  Set  the  pot  on  the 
fire  ;  and  when  the  water  begins  to  boil,  withdraw  it,  and  add 
two  ounces  of  the  bell  Dutch  madder.  Boil  the  mixture  once 
or  twice ;  then  remove  it  from  the  tire,  and  filter  it  through  a 
double  filter  of  paper  not  coloured.  Let  the  liquor  thus  fil¬ 
trated  (land  a  night  to  fettle,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  into 
the  glazed  pot  previoufly  well  cleaned.  Make  the  liquor  hot, 
and  add  to  it  gradually  a  clear  folution  of  fait  of  tartar  in 
water,  till  all  the  madder  is  precipitated.  Filtrate  the  mixture; 
and  upon  the  red  precipitate  which  remains  upon  the  filter 
pour  boiling  diddled  water,  till  the  water  no  longer  acquires  a 
faline  talle.  The  red  lake  is  ihen  to  be  gently  dried.  No  other 
water,  neither  rain  nor  river  water,  produces  fo  good  a  colour 
as  that.which  has  been  diddled,  and  the  quantity  required  of 
this  is  confulerable.  The  colour  of  the  above  precipitate  is 
deep  ;  but  if  two  parts  of  madder  be  ufed  to  one  part  of  alum, 
the  colour  will  be  tlill  deeper:  one  part  of  madder  and  four 
parts  of  alum  produce  a  beautiful  ro'e  colour. 

MAD)' IRAS,  a  duller  of  iflands  fituated  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  in  W.  Ion.  160,  and  between  320  and  330  N.  lat. — 
The  larged  of  them,  called  Madeira ,  from  which  the  red 
take  their  name,  is  about  55  Englifh  miles  long,  and  xo  miles 
broad ;  and  was  fird  difcovered  on  the  2d  of  July,  in  the  year 
1419,  by  Joao  Gonzales  Zarco,  there  being  no  hillorical  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  fabulous  report  of  its  difcovery  by  one  Machin 
an  Englilhman.  It  is  divided  into  two  capitanias,  named 
Funchal  and  Maxico,  from  the  towns  of  thofe  names.  The 
former  contains  two  judicatures,  viz.  Funchal  and  Calhetta  ; 
the  latter  being  a  town  with  the  title  of  a  county,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Cadelio  Melhor.  The  fecond  capitania  like- 
wife  comprehends  two  judicatures,  viz.  Maxico  (read  Ma- 
fhlco)  and  San  Vicente. 

Funchal  is  the  only  cidade  or  city  in  this  ifland,  which  has 
alfo  feven  villas  or  towns  ;  of  which  there  are  four,  Calhetta, 
Camara  de  Lohos,  Ribeira  Braba,  and  Ponta  de  Sol  in  the 
capitania  of  Funchal,  which  is  divided  into  2 6  parifhes.  The 
other  three  are  in  the  capitania  of  Maxico,  which  confids  of 
17  parifhes;  thefe  towns  are  called  Maxico,  Sail  Vicente,  and 
Santa  Cruz. 

Tne  governor  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  civil  and  military 
departments  of  this  ifland,  of  Porto-Santo,  the  Salvages,  and 


the  Ilhas  Defartas ;  which  lad  only  contain  the  temporary 
huts  of  fome  fifliermen,  who  refort  thither  in  purfuit  of  their 
bufinefs. 

The  law-department  is  under  the  corregidor,  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  commonly  fent  from  Lifbon, 
and  holds  his  place  during  the  king’s  pleafure.  All  caufes 
come  to  him  from  inferior  courts  by  appeal.  Each  judicature 
has  a  fenate;  and  a  Juiz  or  judge,  whom  they  choofe,  pre- 
fides  over  them.  At  Funchal  he  is  called  Juiz  da  Fora ;  and 
in  the  abfence,  or  after  the  death  of  the  corregidor,  a£ls  as  his 
deputy.  The  foreign  merchants  eleH  their  own  judges,  railed 
the  Provider,  who  is  at  the  fame  time  collector  of  the  k in t  s 
cudoms  and  revenues,  which  amount  in  all  to  about  2,00c!. 
fterling.  Far  the  greated  part  of  this  fom  is  applied  tow  rds 
the  falaries  of  civil  and  military  officers,  the  pay  of  troops,  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  buildings.  I  his  revenue  ariles, 
fird  from  the  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of  this  ifl  rnd  belonging 
to  the  king,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  grand  mader  of  the 
order  of  v_  hrifl ;  fecondly,  from  ten  percent,  duties  Rid  on 
all  imports,  provilions  excepted;  and  laltly,  from  the  eleven 
per  cent,  charged  on  all  exports. 

The  ifland  has  but  one  company  of  regular  foldiers  of  io~) 
men  :  the  red  of  the  military  force  is  a  militia"  confiding  of 
3000  men,  divided”  into  companies,  each  commanded  by  a  <  ap- 
tain,  who  has  one  lieutenant  under  him  and  one  enlign.  There 
is  no  pay  given  to  either  the  private  men  or  t  e  officers  of  this 
militia;  and  yet  their  places  are  much  fought  alter,  on  account 
of  the  rank  which  they  communicate.  Thefe  troops  are  em¬ 
bodied  once  a  year,  and  exercifed  once  a  month.  All  the 
military  are  commanded  by  the  Serjeante  Mor.  ’  he  governor 
has  two  Capitanos  de  Sal  about  him,  who  do  duty  as  aides  de¬ 
camp. 

The  fecular  prieds  on  the  ifland  are  about  1200,  many  of 
whom  are  employed  as  private  tutors.  Since  the  expulfton  of 
the  Jefuits,  no  regular  public  fchoo!  is  to  be  found  here  ;  unlefs 
we  except  a  feminary,  where  a  pried,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  inllrufils  and  educates  ten  (ludents  at  the  king’s  expence. 
Thefe  wear  a  red  cloak  over  the  ufual  black  gowns  worn  by- 
ordinary  dudents.  All  thofe  who  intend  to  go  into  orders,  are 
obliged  to  qualify  themfelves  by  dudying  in  the  univerfity  of 
Coimbra,  lately  re-edablifhed  in  Portugal.  There  is  alfo  a 
dean  and  chapter  at  Madeira,  with  a  bifhop  at  their  head,  whofe 
income  is  confiderably  greater  than  the  governor’s ;  it  confids 
of  1  to  pipes  of  wine,  and  of  40  muys  of  wheat,  each  con¬ 
taining  24  budtels;  which  amounts  in  common  years  to  3000I, 
derling.  Here  are  likewife  60  or  70  Francifcan  friars,  in  four 
monafteries,  one  of  which  is  at  Funchal.  About  300  nuns 
live  on  the  illand,  in  four  convents,  of  the  order  of  Merci,  San¬ 
ta  Clara,  Incarnacao,  and  Bom  Jelus.  Thofe  of  the  lad  men¬ 
tioned  inditution  may  marry  whenever  they  choofe,  and  leave 
their  monallery. 

In  the  year  1768,  the  inhabitants  living  in  the  43  parifhes 
of  Madeira,  Amounted  to  63,913,  of  whom  there  were  31,341 
males  and  32,572  females.  But  in  that  year  3243  perfons 
died,  and  no  more  than  2198  children  were  born;  lb  that  the 
number  of  the  dead  exceeded  that  of  the  born  by  3045.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  fome  epidemical  dillemper  carried  off 
fo  difproportionate  a  number  in  that  year,  as  the  ifland  would 
diortly  be  entirely  depopulated  if  the  mortality  were  always 
equal  to  this.  Another  circumdance  concurs  to  drengthen  this 
fuppofitiori,  namely,  the  excellence  of  the  climate.  The  wea¬ 
ther  is  in  general  mild  and  temperate  :  in  funimer,  the  heat 
is  very  moderate  on  the  higher  paris  of  the  ifland,  whither 
the  better  fort  of  people  retire  for  that  feafon  ;  and  in  the 
winter  the  fnow  remains  there  for  feveral  days,  whilfl  it 
is  never  known  to  continue  above  a  day  or  two  in  the 
lower  parts. 
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The  common  people  of  this  ifland  are  of  a  tawny  colour, 
and  well  fhaped;  though  they  have  large  feet,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  efforts  they  are  obliged  to  make  in  climbing  the  craggy 
paths  of  this  mountainous  country.  Their  faces  are  oblong, 
their  eyes  dark  ;  their  black  hair  naturally  falls  in  ringlets,  and 
begins  to  crifp  in  fome  individuals,  which  may  perhaps  be 
owing  to  intermarriages  with  negroes  ;  in  general,  they  are 
hard-featured,  but  not  difagreeable.  Their  women  are  too 
frequently  ill-favoured,  and  want  the  florid  complexion  which, 
when  united  to  a  pleafing  afiemblage  of  regular  features,  gives 
our  northern  fair-ones  the  fuperiority  over  all  their  fex.  They 
are  fmall,  have  prominent  cheek-bones,  large  feet,  an  ungrace¬ 
ful  gait,  and  the  colour  of  the  daikeft  brunette.  The  juff  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  body,  the  fine  form  of  their  hands,  and  their 
large  lively  eyes,  feem  in  fome  meafure  to  compenfate  for  thofe 
defeats.  The  labouring  men,  in  fummer,  wear  linen  trowfers, 
a  coarfe  fhirt,  a  large  hat,  and  boots;  fome  have  a  flrort  jacket 
made  of  cloth,  and  a  long  cloak,  which  they  fometfmes  carry 
over  their  arm.  The  women  wear  a  petticoat,  and  a  flrort 
corfelet  or  jacket,  clofely  fitting  their  flrapes,  which  is  a  Am¬ 
ple  and  often  not  an  inelegant  drefs.  They  have  alfo  a  flrort 
but  wide  cloak  ;  and  thofe  that  are  unmarried  tie  their  hair 
on  the  crown  of  their  head,  on  which  they  wear  no  co¬ 
vering. 

The  country  people  are  exceedingly  fober  and  frugal ;  their 
diet  in  general  epnfifting  of  bread  and  onions,  or  other  roots, 
and  little  animal  food.  However,  they  avoid  eating  tripe,  or 
any  offals,  becaufe  it  is  proverbially  fa  id  of  a  very  poor  man, 

“  He  is  reduced  to  eat  tripe.”  Their  common  drink  is  water, 
or  an  infufion  of  the  remaining  rind  or  fkin  of  the  grape  (after 
it  has  pafled  through  the  wine-prefs),  which  when  fermented 
acquires  fome  tartnefs  and  acidity,  but  cannot  be  kept  very 
long.  The  wine  for  which  the  ifland  is  fo  famous,  and  which 
their  own  hands  prepare,  feldorn  if  ever  regales  them. 

Their  principal  occupation  is  the  planting  and  railing  of 
vims  ;  but  as  that  branch  of  agriculture  requires  little  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  g'eateft  pait  of  the  year,  they  naturally  in¬ 
cline  to  idlenefs.  The  warmth  of  the  climate,  which  renders 
great  provifion  againfl  the  inclemencies  of  weather  unnecef- 
fary,  and  the  eafe  with  which  the  cravings  of  appetite  are  fa- 
tisfied,  mud  tend  to  indolence,  wherever  the  regulations  of  the 
legiflature  do  not  counteract  it,  by  endeavouiing,  with  the 
profpeft  of  increafing  happinefs,  to  infufe  the  fpirit  of  in¬ 
duff  iy.  It  feems  the  Portuguefe  government  does  not  purfue 
the  proper  methods  againfl  this  dangerous  lethargy  of  the 
flate.  They  have  lately  ordered  the  plantation  of  olive-trees 
here,  on  fuch  fpots  as  are  too  dry  and  barren  to  bear  vines  ; 
but  they  have  not  thought  of  giving  temporary  affiftance  to 
the  labourers,  and  have  offered  no  premium  by  which  thefe 
might  be  induced  to  conquer  their  reluClance  to  innovations 
and  averfion  to  labour. 

The  vineyards  are  held  only  on  an  annual  tenure,  and  the 
farmer  reaps  but  four  tenths  of  the  produce,  fince  four  other 
tenths  are  paid  in  kind  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  one  tenth  to 
the  king,  and  ore  to  the  clergy.  Such  fmall  profits,  joined 
to  the  thought  of  toiling  merely  for  the  advantage  of  others, 
if  improvements  were  attempted,  entirely  preclude  the  hopes 
of  a  future  increafe.  Opprefled  as  they  are,  they  have  how¬ 
ever  preferved  a  high  degree  of  cheerfulnefs  and  contentment; 
their  labours  are  commonly  alleviated  with  fongs,  and  in  the 
evening  they  aflemble  from  different  cottages  to  dance  to  the 
drowfy  mu  he  of  a  guitar. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  more  ill-favoured  than  the 
country-people,  and  often  pale  and  lean.  The  men  wear 
French  clothes,  commonly  black,  which  do  not  feem  to  fit 
them,  and  have  been  in  fafhion  in  the  polite  woild  about  half 
a  century  ago.  Their  ladies  are  delicate,  and  have  agreeable 


features :  but  the  charadleriftio  jealoufy  of  the  men  flill  locks 
them  up,  and  deprives  them  of  a  happinefs  which  the  country¬ 
women,  amidll  all  their  diftrefies,  enjoy.  Many  of  the  better 
people  are  a  fort  of  petite  noblcjfe,  which  we  would  call  gentry , 
whofe  genealogical  pride  makes  them  unfociable  and  ignorant, 
and  caufes  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  gravity.  The  landed 
property  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ancient  families,  who  live  at 
Funchal,  and  in  the  various  towns  on  the  ifland. 

Madeira  confifts  of  one  large  mountain,  whofe  branches  rife 
every  where  from  the  fea  towards  the  centre  of  the  ifland, 
converging  to  the  fummit,  in  the  midft  of  which  is  a  depreflion 
or  excavation,  called  the  Val  by  the  inhabitants,  always  co¬ 
vered  with  a  frefh  and  delicate  herbage.  The  Hones  on  the 
ifland  feem  to  have  been  in  the  fire,  are  full  of  holes,  and  of  a 
blackifh  colour  ;  in  fhort,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  lava. 
A  few  of  them  are  of  the  kind  which  the  Dei  by  (hire  miners 
call  dunjione.  The  foil  of  the  whole  ifland  is  a  tanas  mixed 
with  fome  particles  of  clay,  lime,  and  fand,  and  has  much  the 
fame  appearance  as  fome  earths  on  the  ifle  of  Afcenfion.  From 
this  circumftance,  and  from  the  excavation  of  the  fummit  of 
the  mountain,  it  is  probable,  that  in  fome  remote  period  a 
volcano  has  produced  the  lava  and  the  ochreous  particles,  and 
that  the  Val  was  formerly  its  crater. 

Many  brooks  and  fmall  rivulets  defeend  from  the  fummils 
in  deep  chafms  or  glens,  which  feparate  the  various  parts  of 
the  ifland.  The  beds  of  the  brooks  are  in  fome  plaots  co¬ 
vered  with  ftones  of  all  flzes,  carried  down  from  the  higher 
paits  by  the  violence  of  winter-rains  or  floods  of  melted  fnovv. 
The  water  is  conducted  by  wears  and  channels  in  the  vineyards, 
where  each  proprietor  has  the  ufe  of  it  for  a  certain  time  j 
fome  being  allowed  to  keep  a  eonftant  fupply  of  it,  force  to 
ufe  it  thrice,  others  twice,  and  others  only  once  a  week.  As 
the  heat  of  the  climate  renders  this  fupply  of  water  to  the 
vineyards  abfolutely  neceflary,  it  is  not  without  great  expence 
that  a  new  vineyard  can  be  planted  ;  for  the  maintenance  of 
which,  the  owners  muff  purchafe  water  at  a  high  price,  from 
thofe  who  are  conftantly  fupplied,  and  arc  thus  enabled  to 
fpare  fome  of  it. 

Wherever  a  level  piece  of  ground  can  be -contrived  in  the 
higher  hills,  the  natives  make  plantations  of  eddoes  enclofed 
by  a  kind  of  dike  to  caufe  a  llagnation,  as  that  plant  fucceec’s 
beft  in  fivampy  ground.  Its  leaves  ferve  as  food  for  hogs, 
and  the  country-people  ufe  the  roots  for  their  own  nourifli- 
ment. 

The  fweet  potatoe  is  planted  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and 
makes  a  principal  article  of  diet  ;  together  with  chefimts, 
which  grow  in  extenfive  woods,  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
ifland,  where  the  vine  will  not  thrive.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
likewife  fown,  efpecially  in  fpots  where  the  vines  are  deca)  ing 
through  age,  or  where  they  are  newly  planted.  But  the  crops 
do  not  produce  above  three  months  provifions  ;  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfs  to  other  food, 
befides  importing  confiderable  quantities  of  corn  from  North 
America  in  exchange  for  wine.  The  want  of  manure,  and 
the  inactivity  of  the  people,  are  in  fome  meafure  the  canfes  of 
this  difadvantage  ;  but  fuppofing  hufbandry  to  be  carried  to 
its  perfection  here,  they  could  not  raife  corn  fufficient  for  their 
confumption.  They  make  their  threfhing -floors  of  a  circulars 
form,  in  a  corner  of  a  field,  which  is  cleared  and  beaten  fo¬ 
il'd  for  the  purpofe.  The  flaeaves  are  laid  round  about  it ;  and 
a  fquare  board,  ftuck  full  of  (harp  flints  below,  is  dragged  over 
them  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  the  driver  getting  on  it  to  incteafe 
its  weight.  This  machine  cuts  the  ilraw  as  if  it  had  been 
chopped,  and  frees  the  grain  from  the  hulk,  from  which  it  is. 
afterwards  feparated. 

The  great  produce  of  Madeira  is  the  wine,  from  which  it 
has  acquired  fame  and  fupport.  Where  the  foil?  expofure. 
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arid  fupply  of  water,  will  admit  of  it,  the  vine  is  cultivated. 
One  or  more  walks,' about'  a  yard  or  two  wide,  interfect  each 
vineyard,  and  are  included  by  done  walls  two  feet  high.  Along 
thefe  walks,  which  are  arched  over  with  laths  about  feven  feet 
high,  they  ereft  wooden  pillars  at  regular  dillanccs,  to  fupport 
a'lattice-work  of  bamboos,  which  dopes  down  from  both  iides 
of  the  walk,  till  it  is  only  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high, 
in  which  elevation  it  extends  over  the  whole  vineyard.  The 
vines  are  in  this  manner  fupported  from  the  ground,  and  the 
people  have  room  to  root  out  the  weeds  which  fpring  up  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  the  feafon  of  the  vintage,  they  creep  under 
this  lattice-work,  cut  off  the  grapes,  and  lay  them  into  baikets; 
feme  bunches  of  thefe  grapes  weigh  fix  pounds  and  upwards. 
This  method  of  keeping  the  ground  clean  and  moill,  and 
ripening  the  grapes  in  the  fhade,  contributes  to  give  the  Ma¬ 
deira  wines  that  excellent  flavour  and  body  for  which  they  are 
remarkable.  The  owners  of  vineyards  are  however  obliged  to 
allot  a  certain  fpot  of  ground  for  the  growth  of  bamboos; 
for  the  lattice-work  cannot  be  made  without  them  ;  and  it 
is  faid  fome  vineyards  lie  quite  neglefled  for  want  of  this  use¬ 
ful  reed. 

The  wines  are  not  all  of  equal  goodnefs,  and  confequentlv 
of  different  prices.  The  bed,  made  of  a  vine  imported  from 
Candia  by  order  of  the  Infante  of  Portugal,  Don  Henry,  is 
called  Madeira  Malmfey,  a  pipe  of  which  cannot  be  bought  on 
the  fpot  for  lefs  than  40  or  42I.  fterling.  It  is  an  exceeding  rich 
fweet  wine,  and  is  only  made  in  a  fmall  quantity.  The  next 
fort  is  a  dry  wine,  fuch  as  is  exported  for  the  London  market, 
at  30  or  3 1 1.  fterling  the  pipe.  Inferior  forts  for  the  Eaft 
India,  Weft  India,  and  North  American  markets  fell  at  28, 
25,  and  20I.  fterling.  About  30,000  pipes,  upon  a  mean,  are 
made  every  year,  each  containing  no  gallons.  About  13,000 
pipes  of  the  better  forts  are  exported  ;  and  all  the  reft  is  made 
into  brandy  for  the  Brazils,  converted  into  vinegar,  or  con- 
fumed  at  home. 

The  inclofures  of  the  vineyards  confift  of  walls,  and  hedges 
of  prickly  pear,  pomegranates,  myrtles,  brambles,  and  wild 
rofes.  The  gardens  produce  peaches,  apricots,  quinces,  apples, 
pears,  walnuts,  chefnuts,  and  many  other  European  fruits  ; 
together  with  now  and  then  fome  tropical  plants,  fuch  as  ba¬ 
nanas,  goavas,  and  pine-apples. 

All  the  common  domeftic  animals  of  Europe  are  like  wife 
found  at  Madeira ;  and  their  mutton  and  beef,  though  fmall, 
is  very  well  tafted.  Their  horfes  are  fmall,  but  fure-footed  ; 
and  with  great  agility  climb  the  difficult  paths,  which  are  the 
only  means  of  communication  in  the  country.  They  have  no 
wheel-carriages  of  any  kind  ;  but  in  the  town  they  ufe  a  fort 
of  drays  or  fledges,  formed  of  two  pieces  of  plank  joined  by 
crofs  pieces,  which  make  an  acute  angle  before ;  thefe  are 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  are  ufed  to  tranfport  cafks  of  wfine,  and 
other  heavy  goods,  to  and  from  the  warehoufes. 

The  animals  of  the  feathered  tribe,  w  hich  live  wild  here,  are 
more  numerous  than  the  wild  quadrupeds  ;  there  being  only 
the  common  grey  rabbit  here,  as  a  reprefentative  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  clafs.  Tame  birds,  fuch  as  turkeys,  geefe,  ducks, 
and  hens,  are  very  rare,  which  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fcarcity 
of  corn. 

There  are  no  fnakes  w'hatfoever  in  Madeira  ;  but  all  the 
houfes,  vineyards,  and  gardens  fwarm  with  lizards.  The  friars 
of  one  of  the  convents  complained  to  Mr.  Forfter,  that  thefe 
vermin  deftroyed  the  fruit  in  their  garden  ;  they  had  there¬ 
fore  placed  a  brafs  kettle  on  the  ground  to  catch  them,  as  they 
are  conftantly  running  about  in  quell  of  food.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  they  daily  caught  hundreds,  which  could  not  get  out  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fmooth  fides  of  the  kettle,  but  were  forced  to  perifh. 

The  ffiores  of  Madeira,  and  of  the  neighbouring  falvages  and 
Vol.  V. 


defertas,  are  not  without  fiffi  ;  but  as  they  are  not  in  plenty 
enough  for  the  rigid  obfervance  of  Lent,  pickled  herrings  are 
brought  from  Gottenburg  in  Eng’iifh  bottoms,  and  falted  cod 
from  New  York  and  other  American  ports,  to  fupply  the  de¬ 
ficiency. 

MAD1AN,  (anc.  ge og.)  a  town  o f  Arabia  Petraea,  near 
the  Arnan  ;  fo  called  from  one  of  the  fons  of  Abraham  by 
Ketura,  in  ruins  in  Jerome’s  time.  Jerome  mentions  another 
Madian,  or  Midian,  beyond  Arabia  in  the  defert,  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Red  Sea  :  and  hence  Madianeei,  and  Madiuri.ta't, 
the  people  ;  and  Madiaruea  Rrgio.  the  country. 

MADNESS,  a  molt  dreadful  kind  of  delirium,  without 
fever.  See  Medicine. 

MADOX  (Dr.  Isaac),  an  ingenious  and  worthy  prelate, 
born  of  cbfcure  parents  about  the  year  1696,  who  placed  h:m 
apprentice  to  a  paftry-cook  ;  but  not  relifhing  this  employ¬ 
ment,  and  having  an  inclination  to  learning,  he  was  put  to 
fchool  by  fome  friends,  and  completed  his  ftudies  at  Aber¬ 
deen.  He  entered  into  orders ;  and  having  the  good  fortune 
to  be  made  chaplain  to  Dr.  Bradford  biftiop  of  Chichefter,  he 
married  his  niece,  a  very  fenfible  and  worthy  lady.  From  this 
time  his  preferment  may  be  dated  ;  he  was  made  king’s  chap¬ 
lain,  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  queen  Caroline,  and  about  the  year 
1736  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph  ;  from  whence,  in  1743,  he  was 
tranflated  to  Worcefter.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and 
a  great  promoter  of  public  charities ;  particularly  the  Worce¬ 
fter  infirmary,  and  the  hofpital  for  inoculating  the  fmall-pox 
at  London  :  his  fermon  in  favour  of  this  latter  inftitution, 
preached  in  1752,  w>as  much  admired,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  extend  the  practice  of  inoculation.  He  publifhed  fome 
other  iingle  fermons,  and  a  Defence  of  the  Dofirine  and 
Dlfcipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Neale’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Puritans. — He  died  in  1759. 

MADRAS.  See  St.  George. 

MADRE  de  Popa,  a  town  and  convent  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  Terra  Firma,  feated  on  the  river  Grande.  It  is  al- 
moft  as  much  reforted  to  by  pilgrims  of  America  as  Lore! to 
is  in  Europe;  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  faid  to 
have  done  many  miracles  in  favour  of  the  fea- faring  people. 
W.  Ion.  16.  o.  N.  lat.  1 1.  o. 

MADREPORA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  fubmarine  fubftances  ;  the  charafters  of  which  are,  that 
they  are  alrnoft  of  a  ftony  hardnefs,  refembling  the  co¬ 
rals,  and  are  ufually  divided  into  branches,  and  pervious  by 
many  holes  or  cavities,  which  are  frequently  of  a  fteliar 
figure. 

In  the  Linnaun  fyftem,  tin’s  is  a  genus  of  lithophyta  :  Th^ 
animal  that  inhabits  it  is  the  Medufa  ;  it  comprehends  39  fpe- 
cies.  According  to  Donati,  the  madrepora  is  like  the  coral 
as  to  its  hardnefs,  which  is  equal  to  bone  or  marble;  the  co¬ 
lour  is  white  when  polilhed ;  its  furface  is  lightly  wrinkled, 
and  the  wrinkles  run  lengthwife  of  the  branches ;  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  there  is  a  fort  of  cylinder,  which  is  often  pierced  through 
its  whole  length  by  two  or  three  holes.  From  this  cylinder 
are  detached  about  17  lamirse,  which  run  to  the  circumference 
in  ftraight  lines ;  and  are  tranfverfely  interfered  by  other 
lamina:,  forming  many  irregular  cavities  ;  the  cellules,  which 
are  compofed  of  thefe  lnminse  ranged  into  a  circle,  are  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  little  polypes,  which  are  extremely  tender  animals, 
generally  tranfparent,  and  variegated  with  beautiful  colours. 
M.  de  PeyfTonel  obfetves,  that  thofe  writers  who  only  confi- 
dered  the  figures  of  fubmarine  fubftances,  denominated  that 
clafs  of  them  w  hich  feemed  pierced  with  holes,  pora  ;  arid 
thofe  the  holes  of  which  were  large  they  called  madrepora. 
He  defines  them  to  be  all  thofe  marine  bodies- which  arc  of  a 
ftony  fubftance,  without  either  bark  or  cruft,  and  which  have 
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but  one  apparent  opening  at  each  extremity,  furnifhed  with 
rays  that  proceed  fr,mr  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  He 
obfe'rves  that  the  body  of  the  animal  of  the  madrepora,  vvhofe 
fuefh  is  fo  foft  that  it  divides  upon  the  gentleft  touch,  fills 
the  centre  :  the  head  is  placed  in  the  middle,  and  furrounded 
by  feve’-al  feet  or  claws,  which  nil  the  intervals  of  the  parti¬ 
tions  obferved  in  this  fubftance,  and  are  at  pleafure  brought  to 
its  head,  and  are  rurnifhed  with  yellow  papillae.  He  difcovered 
that  its  head  or  centre  was  lifted  up  occafionally  above  the 
furface,  and  often  contracted  and  dilated  itfelf  like  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  :  he  faw  all  its  claws  moved,  as  well  as  its  head  or 
centre.  When  the  animals  of  the  madrepora  are  deftroyed, 
its  extremities  become  white.  In  the  madrepora,  he  fays,  the 
animal  occupies, the  extremity;  and  the  fubftance  is  of  a 
ftony  but  more  loofe  texture  than  the  coral.  This  is  formed, 
like  other  fubftances  of  the  fame  nature,  of  a  liquor  which 
the  animal  difcharges ;  and  he  farther  adds,  that  there  are 
fome  fpecies  of  the  polype  of  the  madrepora  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  fingly,  and  others  in  clufters. 

MADRID,  a  town  of  New  Caftile  in  Spain,  and  capital 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  though  it  never  had  the  title  of  a 
city,  is  fituated  in  W.  Ion.  3.  5.  N.  lat.  40.  26.  It  ftands  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  plain,  furrounded  with  mountains,  and  in 
the  very  heart  of  Spain,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Man- 
zanares,  which  is  always  very  low  and  fhallow,  except  when 
it  is  lwelled  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  mountains.  The 
city  is  in  general  well  laid  out;  the  ftreets  are  very  handfome  ; 
and  the  houfes  are  fair  and  lofty,  but  built  of  brick,  with  lattice- 
windows,  excepting  thofe  of  the  rich,  who  have  glafs  in  their 
windows ;  only,  during  the  Dimmer  heats,  they  ufe  gauze,  or 
fome  fuch  thin  fluff,  inftead  of  it,  to  let  in  the  frelh  air. 
There  ar£Two  ftately  bridges  here  over  the  Manzanares,  a  great 
many  magnificent  churches,  convents,  hofpitals,  and  palaces. 
The  royal’' pala’ce,  which  ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town, 
on  an  eminence,  is  fpacious  and  magnificent,  confiding  of  three 
courts,  and  commanding  a  fine  profpeft.  At  the  eaft  end  of 
the  town  is  the  prado,  or  pardo;  which  is  a  delightful  plain, 
planted  with  regular  rows  of  poplar  trees,  and  watered  with  a 
great  many  fountains  ;  where  the  nobility  and  gentry  take  the 
air  on  horfeback,  or  in  their  coaches,  and  the  common  people 
on  foot,  or  divert  themfelves  with  a  variety  of  fports  and  ex- 
ercifes.  Almoft  all  the  ftreets  of  Madrid  are  ftraight,  wide, 
clean,  and  well  paved.  The  largeft  and  moft  frequented  are, 
the  ltreet  of  Alcala,  that  of  Atocha,  that  of  Toledo,  and  the 
Calle  grande  or  great  ftreet.  Madrid  has  alfo  leveral  fquares, 
which  in  general  are  not  very  regular.  The  principal  are  thofe 
of  San  Joachim,  Sol,  Lafganitas,  San  Domingo,  La  Cevado, 
and  the  Plaza  Mayor.  The  latter  efpecially  delerves  notice  for 
its  fpacioufnefs  and  regularity,  and  the  elegant  and  lofty  houfes 
It  contains.  It  is  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-fix  feet  in  circuit. 
The  houfes,  of  which  there  are  136,  are  of  five  ftories,  orna¬ 
mented  with  balconies  ;  the  firft  of  which,  fupported  by  pillars, 
form  a  piazza  round  the  fquare,  where  the  inhabitants  may 
walk  under  cover.  In  the  middle  of  the  fquare  a  market  is 
kept. — The  ftreets  and  fquares  of  Madrid,  except  the  Plaza 
Mayor  which  has  been  juft  defcribed,  are  ornamented  with 
fountains  in  a  very  ill  tafte.  Thofe  moft  to  be  diftinguifhed  in 
this  particular  are  the  fountain  of  the  fmall  irregular  fquare 
called  Plaza  di  Antonio  Martin,  and  that  of  the  fquare  named 
Puerto,  del  Sol.  The  others  are  not  more  magnificent,  though 
Iefs  ridiculous.  The  water  of  all  thefe  fountains  is  excellent ; 
and  the  air  of  Madrid,  though  the  weather  be  variable  and  un¬ 
certain,  is  extremely  pure.  It  was  this  purity  of  the  air  and 
excellent  quality  of  the  Water  which  induced  Philip  Ii.  and  his 
fuccetfors  to  fix  their  refidence  in  this  city.  It  is  alfo  well  lup- 
plied  with  provifions  of  all  kinds  at  reafonable  rates  5  and  the 


court,  with  the  refort  and  refidence  of  the  quality,  and  the  hlgb 
colleges  and  offices  that  are  kept  here,  occafion  a  briik  trade 
and  circulation  of  money. 

The  lacrvd  edifices  in  this  city  have  nothing  remarkable  in 
their  archite&ure :  thore  of  St.  Palqual,  St  Ifabella,  and  the 
Carmelites,  contain  highly  valuable  colle&ions  of  pictures, 
which  may  be  feen  with  admiration  even  after  the  paintings  of 
the  E  feu  rial  and  the  new  palace.  The  Church  of  St.  Ifidro, 
which  heretofore  belonged  to  the  Jefuits,  has  a  portal  which  has 
eicaped  the  contagion  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built.  There 
is  another  church  much  more  modern,  which  on  account  of  its 
mafs  has  a  venerable  appearance,  but  which  true  tafte  may 
juftly  difavow :  it  is  that  of  St.  Salefas,  or  the  Vifitation,  founded 
by  Ferdinand  VT.  and  the  queen  Barbara  his  wife. — The  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Francis  has  already  been  fome  years  building,  and 
there  are  hopes  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  fineft  productions 
of  architecture  in  the  capital. — Befides  a  variety  of  charitable 
foundations,  there  are  here  three  confraternities,  the  revenues  of 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  fuccour  of  the  wretched  ;  and  an 
inftitution  limilar  to  the  Mont  de  Piete  in  Paris,  the  principal 
objeCt  of  which  is  to  advance  money  to  the  neceffitous. 

The  city  of  Madrid  contains  gates,  18  parifhes,  35  con¬ 
vents  of  monks,  and  31  of  nuns;  39  colleges,  hofpitals,  or 
houfes  of  charity;  7398  dwelling-houfes,  and  about  140,000 
inhabitants.  The  Lombard  traveller,  Father  C'aimo,  tells  us, 
that  30,000  Iheep  and  12,000  oxen  are  annually  confirmed 
there ;  to  which  his  editor  has  added  a  ludicrous  eftimate  of  the 
onions  and  leeks  devoured  there,  which  he  fays  amount  to 
970000000C00000000000000000000047.  But  this  writer  (M. 
Buurgoanne  obferves)  would  not  at  prefent  have  any  reafon  to 
complain  of  the  difagreeable  fmells  of  the  ftreets,  nor  would  he 
find  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  neceffary  to  defend  himfelf  from 
them.  By  the  vigilance  of  the  modern  police,  for  which  (M. 
Bourgoanne  informs  us)  it  is  indebted  to  the  count  D’Aranda, 
it  is  rendered  one  of  the  cleaneft  cities  in  Europe. 

There  are  four  academies  in  Madrid  :  The  firft  is  the  Spanifti 
academy  founded  in  1714,  in  imitation  of  the  French  academy, 
and  confifting  of  24  members,  including  the  prefident.  Its 
device  is  a  crucible  on  burning  coals,  with  the  motto  limpia , 
fixa,y  da  efplendor ;  “  it  purifies,  fixes,  and  gives  lufti  e.”  Its 
firft  objeCt  was  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Spanifh 
language,  which  was  publiffied  in  fix  volumes  folio,  and  of 
which  a  new  edition,  with  great  additions,  has  been  lately  put 
to  the  prefs.  The  fame  academy  is  alfo  employed  on  a  fuperb 
edition  of  Don  Quixotte,  adorned  with  elegant  engravings  far 
fuperior  to  the  laft,  and  collated  with  all  the  former  editions. 
The  fecond  is  the  academy  of  hiftory;  which  owes  its  origin  to 
a  fociety  of  individuals,  the  objeCt  of  whofe  meetings  was  to 
preferve  and  illuftrate  the  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain.  Their  labours  met  the  approbation  of  Philip  V. 
who  in  1738  confirmed  their  ftatutes  by  a  royal  cedula.  This 
academy  confifts  of  24  members,  including  the  prefident,  fecre- 
tary,  and  cenfor.  Its  device  is  a  river  at  its  fource  ;  and  the 
motto,  In  patriam  populumque  jluit.  The  other  two  academies 
are,  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  painting,  lculpture,  and  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  the  academy  of  medicine.  The  latter  is  held  in 
no  great  efteem. 

The  environs  of  Madrid  contain  feveral  royal  feats ;  among 
which  are  El  Buen  Retiro,  Cala  del  Campo,  Florida,  Le  Pardo, 
Sarfuela,  and  St.  lldefonfo  ;  but  the  moft  magnificent  not  only 
in  this  country  but  perhaps  in  the  whole  world  is  the  Elcurial, 
which  takes  its  name  from  a  fmall  village,  near  which  it  ftands, 
about  22  miles  north-weft  from  Madrid.  See  Escurial.  Ano¬ 
ther  royal  palace,  greatly  admired,  particularly  for  its  delicious 
gardens  and  furprifing  water-works,  is  Aranjuez,  which  is 
fituated  on  the  Tagus,  about  30  miles  fonth  of  Madrid, 
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MADRIGAL,  a  {Fort  amorous  poem,  compofed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  o*  free  and  unequal  verles,  neither  confined  to  the  regula¬ 
rity  of  a  tbnnet,  nor  to  the  point  of  an  epigram  ;  but  only  con¬ 
fiding  of  fome  tender  and  delicate  thought,  exprefled  with  a 
beautiful,  noble,  and  elegant  fimplicity.  Menage  derives  the 
word  from  mandra,  which,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  fignifies  “  a 
fheep-fold ;”  imagining  it  to  have  been  originally  a  kind  of 
paftoral  01  fhepherd’s  tong ;  whence  the  Italians  formed  their 
madngalc,  and  we  madrigal.  Others  rather  choofe  to  derive  it 
from  the  v/ord  madrugar,  which  in  the  Spanith  language  figni¬ 
fies  “  to  rife  in  the  morning  j"  the  madrigales  being  formerly 
fung  early  in  the  morning  by  thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  ferenade 
their  miitrefTes. 

M  j,  DUR  \ ,  a  province  of  Ada,  in  the  peninfula  on  this 
fide  the  Ganges ;  bounded  o'n  the  eaft  by  Tanjour  and  Marava, 
on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  fea,  on  the  weft  by  the  Balagate  moun¬ 
tains,  which  feparate  it  from  Malabar,  and  on  the  north  by  Vi- 
fapour  and  Carnate.  The  inhabitants  are  Gentoos,  and  of  a 
thievith  difpofition.  The  commodities  are  rice,  elephants  teeth, 
and  cotton-cloth  ;  of  which  laft  a  great  deal  is  made  here,  and 
very  fine  The  Dutch  have  a  pearl-fifhery,  which  brings  them 
in  a  large  fum  annually. 

MACANDER  (anc.  geog.),  a  celebrated  river  of  Alia  Minor, 
rifingnear  Celaenae.  It  Hows  through  Caria  and  Ionia  into  the 
iEgean  fea  between  Miletus  and  Priene,  after  it  has  been  in- 
creafed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mariyas,  1  ycus,  Eudon,  Lethaeus, 
&c.  It  is  celebrated  among  the  poets  for  its  windings,  which 
amount  to  not  lefs  than  600,  and  from  which  all  obliquities  have 
received  the  name  of  mceanders.  It  forms  in  its  courie,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obfervation  of  fome  travellers,  the  Greek  letters 
£  K%S  and  «;  and  from  its  windings  Dsdaltis  is  faid  to  have 
had  the  firft  idea  of  his  famous  labyrinth. 

MJEATEh  anciently  a  people  of  Britain,  near  Severns’s 
wall,  inhabiting  the  diftriCt  now  called  Lauderdale,  in  Scot¬ 
land.  ' 

MAECENAS  (Caius  Cilnius),  the  great  friend  and  coun- 
feilor  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  was  himfelf  a  very  polite  fcholar, 
but  is  chiefiy  memorable  for  having  been  the  patron  and 
proteCtor  of  men  of  letters.  He  was  defcendcd  from  a  mod 
ancient  and  illuftrious  origin,  even  from  the  kings  of  Hetruria, 
as  Horace  often  tells  us  ;  but  his  immediate  forefathers  were 
only  of  the  equettrian  order.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born 
at  Rome,  becaufe  his  family  lived  there;  but  in  what  year  an¬ 
tiquity  does  not  tell  us.  It  fays  as  little  about  his  education  ; 
but  we  know  it  mutt  have  been  of  the  molt  liberal  kind,  and 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  dignity  and  fplendour  of  his  birth, 
finee  he  excelled  in  every  thing  that  related  to  arms,  politics, 
and  letters.  How  Maecenas  fpent  his  younger  years  is  alfo 
unknown  to  us,  any  farther  than  by  effects;  there  being  no 
mention  made  of  him  by  any  writer  before  the  death  of  Julius 
Caefar,  which  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  709.  Then 
OCtavius  Caefar,  who  was  afterwards  called  Augvjlus,  went  to 
Rome,  to  take  polTeflion  of  his  uncle’s  inheritance ;  and  then 
Maecenas  became  firft  publicly  known,  though  he  appears  to 
have  been  Auguftus’s  intimate  friend,  and  as  it  fltould  feem 
guardian,  from  his  childhood.  From  that  time  he  accompanied 
him  through  all  his  fortunes,  and  was  his  counfellor  and  ad- 
vil'er  upon  all  occafions  ;  fr.  that  Pedo  Albinovamis  juftly  called 
him  C o’ fans  dextram,  “  Caelar’s  right-hand.” 

In  A.  II.  710,  the  t  ear  that  Cicero  was  killed  and  Ovid  born, 
Maecenas  di  inguifhtd  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  military  (kill 
at  the  battle  of  Modena,  where  the  confuls  Hirtius  and  1  anfa 
were  Gain  in  fighting  againft  Antony;  as  he  did  afterwards  at 
Philippi.  After  .his  laft  battle  began  the  memorable  friendfhip 
between  Maecenas  an  ’  Horace.  Horace,  as  Suetonius  relates, 
was  a  tribune  in  the  army  of  Brutus  and  C  alfius,  and  upon  the 
defeat  of  thofe  generals  made  a  prifoner  of  war.  Maecenas, 


finding  him  an  accomplifhed  man,  became  immediately’  his 
friend  and  protestor;  and  afterwards  recommended  him  to  Au¬ 
gustus,  who  reftored  to  him  his  eftate  with  no  fmall  additions. 
In  the  mean  time,  though  Maecenas  behaved  himfelf  well  as  a 
fo'dier  in  thefe  and  other  battles,  yet  his  principal  province  was 
that  of  a  minifter  and  counfellor.  He  was  the  advifer,  the 
manager,  the  negotiator,  in  every  thing  that  related  to  civil 
affairs.  When  the  league  was  made  at  Brundufium  between. 
Antony  and  Auguftus,  Maecenas  was  fent  to  aft  on  the  part  of 
Auguftus.  This  we  learn  from  Horace  in  his  journey  to  Brun- 
dufium  : 

Hue  venturus  crat  Maecenas  optlmus,  atque 

Coccelus,  mijji  magnis  de  rebus  uterque 

Lcgatl,  averfos  foliti  competin' e  amicos.  Sat.  v.  1.  x. 

And  afterwards,  when  this  league  was  near  breaking,  through 
the  fufpicions  of  each  party,  Maecenas  was  fent  to  Antony  to 
ratify  it  anew. 

In  the  year  717,  when  Auguftus  and  Agrippa  went  to  Sicily 
to  fight  Sextus  Pompeius  by  fea,  Maecenas  went  with  them  j 
but  loon  after  returned,  to  appeafe  fome  commotions  which 
were  rifing  at  Rome  :  for  though  he  ufually  attended  Auguftus 
in  all  his  military  expeditions,  yet,  whenever  there  was  any 
thing  to  be  done  at  Rome  either  with  the  fenate  or  people,  he 
was  always  difpatched  thither  for  that  purpofe. 

Upon  the  total  defeat  of  Antony  at  A6tium,  Maecenas  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome,  to  take  the  government  into  his  hands,  till 
Auguftus  could  fettle_  fome  necellary  affairs  in  Greece  and  Alia. 
Agrippa  foon  followed  Maecenas;  and  when  Auguftus  arrived, 
he  placed  thefe  two  great  men  and  faithful  adherents,  the  one 
over  his  civil  the  other  over  his  military  concerns.  While  Au¬ 
guftus  was  extinguilhing  the  remains  of  the  civil  war  in  Alia 
and  Egypt,  young  Lepidus,  the  fon  of  the  triumvir,  was  form¬ 
ing  a  fcheme  to  aflaflinate  him  at  his  return  to  Rome.  This 
confpiracy  was  difeovered  at  once  by  the  extraordinary  vigi¬ 
lance  of  Maecenas;  who,  as  Velleius  Paterculus  fays,  “  obl'erv- 
ing  the  rafh  councils  of  the  headftrong  youth  with  the  fame  tran¬ 
quillity  and  calmnels  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  been  doing,  in- 
ftantly  put  him  to  death,  without  the  leaft  noife  and  tumult  ; 
and  by  that  means  exiinguifhed  another  civil  war  in  its  very 
beginning.” 

o  o 

The  civil  wars  being  now  at  an  end.  Auguftus  returned  to 
Rome ;  and  from  this  time  Maecenas  indulged  himfelf  at  vacant 
hours  in  literary  amufements,  and  the  converfation  of  men  of 
letters.  In  the  year  734  Virgil  died,  and  left  Auguftus  and. 
Maecenas  heirs  to  what  he  had.  Maecenas  was  exceffiveiy  fond 
of  this  poet,  who,  of  all  the  wits  of  the  Auguttan  age,  flood 
higheft  in  his  efteem  ;  and  if  the  Georgies  and  the  iErieid  be 
owing  to  the  good  tafte  and  encouragement  ol  this  patron,  as 
there  is  fome  reafon  to  think,  pofterity  cannot  commemorate 
him  with  too  much  gratitude.  Horace  may  be  ranked  n  xt  to 
Virgil  in  Maecenas’s  good  graces:  we  have  already  mentioned 
how  and  at  what  time  their  friendfnip  commenced.  Propertius 
alfo  acknowledges  Maecenas  for  his  favourer  and  proteCtor, 
lib.  ii.  eleg.  7.  Nor  mult  Varius  be  forgot,  though  we  have 
nothing  ot  his  remaining  ;  fince  wd  find  him  highly  praifed  by 
both  Virgil  and  Horace.  He  was  a  writer  of  tragedies ;  and 
Quintilian  thinks  he  mav  be  compared  with  any  of  the  ancients. 
In  a  word,  Maecenas's  houfe  was  a  place  of  refuge  and  welcome 
to  all  the  learned  of  his  time;  not  only  o  Virgil,  Plorace, 
Propertius  and  Varius,  but' to  Fundarius,  whom  Horace  extols  . 
as  an  admirable  writer  of  comedies;  to  Fu  ficus  Ariftius,  a  no¬ 
ble  grammarian,  and  Horace’s  intimate  friend;  to  Plotius  Tu- 
cea,  who  atlifted  Varius  in  correcting  the  ./Eneid  after  the  death 
of  Virgil;  to  Valgius,  a  poet  and  very  learned  man,  who,  as 
Pliny  tells  11s,  dedicated  a  book  to  Auguftus,  De>ufu  btrbarum  5 
to  Afinius  Pollio,  an  excellent  tragic  writer;  and  to  feveral « 
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others,  whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention.  All  thefe  de¬ 
dicated  their  works,  or  fome  part  of  them  at  leaft,  to  Maece¬ 
nas,  and  celebrated  bis  praifes  in  them  over  and  over  :  and 
we  may  obferve  farther,  what  Plutarch  tells  us,  iliat  even  Au- 
guftus  himfelf  inferibed  his  Commentaries  to  him  and  to 
Agrippa. 

Maecenas  continued  in  .Auguftus’s  favour  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  but  not  uninterruptedly.  Auguilus  had  an  intrigue 
with  Maecenas’s  wife  :  and  though  the  minifter  bore  this  lihrerty 
of  his  matter  very  patiently,  yet  there  was  a  coldnefs  on  the 
part  of  Auguttu?,  which,  however,  foon  went  off.  Maecenas 
died  in  the  year  745  ;  but  at  what  age  we  cannot  precifely 
determine,  though  we  know  he  mutt  have  been  old.  He 
mult  have  been  older  than  Auguftus,  becaufe  he  was  a  kind  of 
tutor  to  him  in  bis  youth:  and  we  find  him  often  called  011 
eld  vian  by  Paedo  Albinovanus,  a  cotemporary  poet,  whofe 
elegy  upon  his  dead  patron  is  ilill  extant.  He  made  Auguf- 
tus  his  heir  ;  and  recommended  his  friend  Horace  to  him  in 
thefe  memorable  laft  words,  ,f  Horatu  Flacci,  ut  met ,  memor 
ejlo,"  &c.  Horace,  however,  did  not  probably  furvive  him 
long,  as  there  is  no  elegy  of  his  upon  Maecenas  extant,  nor 
any  account  of  one  having  ever  been  written,  which  there  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  been  had  Horace  furvived  him  any  time. 
Nay,  Father  Sanadon,  the  French  editor  of  Horace,  will  have 
it,  that  the  poet  died  before  his  patron  ;  and  that  thefe  lath 
words  were  found  only  in  Maecenas’s  will,  which  had  not  been 
altered. 

Maecenas  is  faid  never  to  have  enjoyed  a  good  (late  of 
health  in  any  part  of  his  life  :  and  many  fingularities  are  re¬ 
lated  of  his  bodily  conftitution.  Thus  Pliny  tells  us,  that  he 
was  always  in  a  fever  3  and  that,  for  three  year's  before  his 
death,  he  had  not  a  moment’s  fleep.  Though  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  extraordinary  man,  and  pofTeiTed  many  admirable 
virtues  and  qualities,  yet  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  he  was 
very  luxurious  and  effeminate.  “  Maecenas  (fays  Velleius  Pa¬ 
terculus)  was  of  the  equeltrian  order,  but  fprung  from  a  mod: 
illuftrious  origin.  He  was  a  man,  who,  when  bufinefs  required, 
was  able  to  undergo  any  fatigue  and  watching  ;  who  confulted 
properly  upon  all  occafions,  and  knew  as  well  how  to  execute 
what  he  had  confulted  ;  yet  a  man  who  in  feafons  of  leifure 
was  luxurious,  foft,  and  effeminate,  alinoft  beyond  a  woman. 
He  was  no  leis  dear  to  Caefar  than  Agrippa,  but  diftinguifhed 
by  him  with  fewer  honours  :  for  he  always  continued  of  the 
equeftrian  rank,  in  which  he  was  born  :  not  that  he  could 
not  have  been  advanced  upon  the  leaft  intimation,  but  he 
never  folicited  it.” 

But  let  moralifls  and  politicians  determine  of  Maecenas  as 
they  pleafe,  the  men  of  letters  are  under  high  obligations  to 
celebrate  his  praifes  and  revere  his  memory  :  for  he  counte¬ 
nanced,  protected,  and  fnpported,  as  far  as  they  wanted  his 
fupport,  all  the  wits  and  learned  men  of  his  time  3  and  that 
too,  out  of  a  pure  and  difinterefted  love  of  letters,  when  he 
had  no  little  views  of  policy  to  ferve  by  their  means  :  whence 
it  is  no  wonder  that  all  the  protestors  and  patrons  of  learning, 
ever  ftnee,  have  ufually  been  called  Mcecenases. 

MAELSTROM,  a  very  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the  coaft 
of  Norway,  in  the  68th  degree  of  latitude,  in  the  province  of 
Nordland,  and  the  diftriCt  of  Lofoden,  and  near  the  ifland  of 
Molkoe,  from  whence  it  alfo  takes  the  name  of  MoJIoc-Jlrom. 
Its  violence  and  roarings  exceed  that  of  a  cataraCt,  being  heard 
to  a  great  diftance,  and  without  any  intermiflion,  except  a 
quarter  every  iixth  hour,  that  is,  at  the  turn  of  high  and 
low  water,  when  its  impetuofity  feems  at  a  Hand,  which  Ihort 
interval  is  the  only  time  the  fifhermen  can  venture  in  :  but  this 
motion  foon  returns,  and,  however  calm  the  fea  may  be,  gra¬ 
dually  increafes  with  fuch  a  draught  and  vortex  as  abforb 
whatever  comes  within  their  fphere  of  adtion,  and  keep  it 


under  water  for  fome  hours,  when  the  fragments,  fhivered  by 
the  rocks,  appear  again.  This  circumftance,  among  others, 
makes  ftrongly  againft  Kircher  and  others,  who  imagine  that 
there  is  here  an  abyfs  penetrating  the  globe,  and  iffuing  in 
fome  Very  remote  parts,  which  Kircher  is  fo  particular  as  to 
affign,  for  he-  names  the  gulph  of  Bothnia.  But  after  the 
moft  exaCt  refearches  which  the  circumftances  will  admit,  th  s 
is  but  a  conjecture  without  foundation  3  for  this  and  three 
other  vortices  among  the  Ferroe  iflands,  but  fmaller,  have  no 
other  caufe  than  the  collifion  of  waves  rifing  and  falling,  at 
the  flux  and  reflux,  againft  a  ridge  of  rocks  and  fhelves,  which 
confine  the  water  fo  that  it  precipitates  itfelf  like  a  cataract ; 
and  thus  the  higher  the  flood  rife*,  the  deeper  muft  the  fall 
be  5  and  the  natural  refult  of  this  is  a  whirlpool  or  vortex, 
the  prodigious  fuCtion  whereof  is  fufficiently  known  by  leffer 
experiments.  But  what  has  been  thus  abforbed,  remains  no 
longer  at  the  bottom  than  the  ebb  laits  5  for  the  fuCtion  then 
ceafes,  and  the  flood  removes  all  attraction,  and  permits  what¬ 
ever  had  been  funk  to  make  its  appearance  again.  Of  the 
fituation  of  this  amazing  Mofkoeftrom  we  have  the  following 
account  from  Mr.  Jonas  Ramus  :  “  The  mountain  of  Hel- 
feggen,  in  Lofoden,  lies  a  league  from  the  ifland  Ver,  and 
betwixt  thefe  two  runs  that  large  and  dreadful  ftream  called 
Mofkoejlrom,  from  the  ifland  Molkoe,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  it,  together  with  feveral  circumjacent  ifles,  as  Ambaaren, 
half  a  quarter  of  a  league  northward,  Iflefen,  "Hoeholm,  Kield- 
holtn,  Suarven,  and  Buckholm.  Molkoe  lies  about  half  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Ver,  and  betwixt  them  thefe 
fmall  iflands,  Otterholm,  Flimen,  Sandflefcn,  Stockholm.  Be¬ 
twixt  Lofoden  and  Molkoe,  the  depth  of  the  water  is  be¬ 
tween  36  and  40  fathoms  ;  but  on  the  other  fide,  towards 
Ver,  the  depth  decreafes  fo  as  not  to  afford  a  convenient  paf- 
fage  for  a  velfel,  without  the  rifle  of  fplitting  on  the  rocks, 
which  happens  even  in  the  calmeft  weather  :  when  it  is  flood, 
the  ftream  runs  up  the  country  between  Lofoden  and  Molkoe 
with  a  hoifterous  rapidity  3  hut  the  roar  of  its  impetuous  ebb 
to  the  fea  is  fcarce  equalled  by  the  loudeft  and  moft  dreadful 
cataraCts  ;  the  noife  being  heard  l'everal  leagues  off,  and  the 
vortices  or  pits  are  of  fuch  an  extent  and  depth,  that,  if  a  Ihip 
comes  within  its  attraction,  it  is  inevitably  abforbed  and  car¬ 
ried  down  to  the  bottom,  and  there  beat  to  pieces  againft  the 
rocks  3  and  when  the  water  relaxes,  the  fragments  thereof  are 
thrown  up  again.  But  thefe  intervals  of  tranquillity  are  only 
at  the  turn  of  the  ebb  and  flood,  and  calm  weather  ;  and  laft 
but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  its  violence  gradually  returning. 
When  the  ftream  is  moft  hoifterous,  and  its  fury  heightened 
by  a  ftorm,  it  is  dangerous  to  come  within  a  Norway  mile  of 
it ;  boats,  drips,  and  yachts  having  been  carried  away,  by 
not  guarding  againft  it  before  they  were  within  its  reach.  It 
likewife  happens  frequently,  that  whales  come  too  near  the 
ftream,  and  are  overpowered  by  its  violence  3  and  then  it  is 
impoffible  to  deferibe  their  bowlings  and  bellowings  in  their 
fruitlefs  ftvuggles  to  difengage  themfelves.  A  hear  once  at* 
tempting  to  fwim  from  Lofoden  to  Molkoe,  with  a  defign  of 
preying  upon  the  Iheep  at  pafture  in  the  ifland,  afforded  the 
like  fpeCtacle  to  the  people;  the  ftream  caught  him,  and  bore 
him  down,  whilft  lie  roared  terribly,  fo  as  to  be  heard  on 
Ihore.  Large  ftocks  of  firs  and  pine-trees,  after  being  ab¬ 
forbed  by  the  current,  rife  again,  broken  and  torn  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  if  briftles  grew  on  them.  This  plainly  fhows  the 
bottom  to  confift  of  craggy  rocks,  among  which  they  are 
whirled  to  and  fro.  This  ftream  is  regulated  by  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  fea  ;  it  being  conftantly  high  and  low  water 
every  fix  hours.  In  the  year  1645,  early  in  the  morning  of 
Sexageflma  Sunday,  it  raged  with  fuch  noife  and  impetuofity, 
that  on  the  ifland  of  Molkoe  the  very  Hones  of  the  houfes 
fell  to  the  ground.” 
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M./EMACTER1  A,  ficrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  at  Athens 
in  the  winter  month  MtemaCterion.  The  god  furnamcd  Mse- 
macles  was  entreated  to  fend  mild  and  temperate  weather,  as 
he  prelided  over  the  feafons,  and  w  as  the  god  of  the  air. 

MALMACTERION  was  the  fourth  month  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  year,  containing  twenty-nine  days,  and  anfwering  to  the 
latter  part  of  our  September,  and  the  beginning  of  October. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  feftival  M amafleria,  which  was 
obferved  about  this  time.  This  month  was  called  by  the 
Boeotians  /llalcomemus . 

M./ENA,  in  ichthyology.  See  Spakus. 

MiEN ALUS  (anc  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Arcadia  facred 
to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly  frequented  by  fhepherds.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Mtenalusa  ion  of  Lycaon.  It  was  covered 
with  pine-trees,  whofe  echo  and  (hade  have  been  greatly  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets. 

MAtONIA,  or  Mce>nia,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor,  and 
forming  part  of  Lydia  ;  namely,  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
Tmolus,  and  the  country  watertd  by  the  Padtolus.  The  reft 
on  the  fea-coaft  was  called  Lydia.  See  Lydia. 

M-iEONIDiE,  a  name  given  to  the  Mufes,  becaufe 
Homer,  their  greateft  and  worthieft  favourite,  was  fuppofed 
to  be  a  native  of  Maeonia. 

MAiONIDES,  a  furname  of  Homer,  becaufe,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  fome  writers,  he  was  born  in  Maeonia,  or 
becaufe  bis  father’s  name  was  Mxon, 

MiEQ  PIS  palus  or  lacus,  Mceotica  Pains ,  or  Maot'uus 
Laius  (anc.  geog. ),  a  large  lake  or  part  of  the  fea  between 
Europe  and  Afia,  at  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  to  which  it 
communicates  by  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus.  It  was  worfhip- 
ped  as  a  deity  by  the  Maffagette.  It  extends  about  390  miles 
from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  and  is  about  600  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Still  called  Palus  ■ Maotis ,  reaching  from  Crim 
Tartary  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don. 

MiESTLIN  (Michael),  in  Latin  Mafllinus,  a  celebrated 
aftronomer  of  Germany,  was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Wittem- 
berg  ;  but  fpent  Ills  youth  in  Italy,  where  he  made  a  fpeech 
in  favour  of  Copernicus’s  fyftem,  which  brought  Galileo  over 
from  Ariftotle  and  l’tolemy,  to  whom  he  had  been  hitherto 
entirely  devoted.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Germany,  and 
became  profcfTor  of  mathematics  at  Tubingen  ;  where,  among 
his  other  fcholavs,  he  taught  the  great  Kepler,  who  has  praifed 
feveral  of  his  ingenious  inventions,  in  his  Aflronomia  Optica. 
Though  Tycho  Brahe  did  not  affent  to  Mxiilin’s  opinion,  yet 
he  allowed  him  to  be  an  extraordinary  perfori,  deeply  /killed 
in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy.  Maeftlin  publilhed  many  mathe¬ 
matical  and  aftronomical  works,  and  died  in  1590. 

MAASTRICHT,  an  ancient  large  and  flrong  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  Munlter. 
The  tovvn-houfe  and  the  other  public  buildings  are  handfome, 
and  the  place  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  ftrongly 
fortified.  It  is  governed  jointly  by  the  Dutch  and  the  bifliop 
of  Liege:  however,  it  has  a  Dutch  garrifon.  The  inhabitants 
are  noted  for  making  excellent  fire-arms,  and  fome  fay  that  in 
the  aifenal  there  are  arms  fufficient  for  a  whole  army.  Both 
Papifts  and  1’roteftants  are  allowed  the  free  cxercife  of  their 
religion,  and  the  magiftrates  are  compofed  of  both.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Maefe,  which  feparates  it  from  Wyck,  and 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  handfome  bridge.  M  sell  rich  t 
revolted  from  the  Spaniards  in  1770,  but  was  reduced  in 
1579.  Louis  XIV.  became  matter  of  it  in  1673  ;  but  it  was 
reliored  to  the  States  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678. 
E.  Ion.  3.  50.  N.  lat.  51.  7. 

MAFFALUS  (Vegio),  a  Latin  poet,  born  in  Lombardy 
in  1407,  was  greatly  admired  in  his  time  He  wrote  epi¬ 
grams,  and  a  humorous  fupplement  to  Virgil,  which  he 
called  The  thirteenth  book  of  the  ALneid :  this  was  as  humoroufly 
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tranflated  into  Englifh  a  few  years  fince  by  Mr.  Ellis.  Maffacus 
wrote  alfo  fome  profe  works.  He  was  chancellor  of  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V. ,  and  died 
in  1 4  5  8. 

MAFFEI  (Scipio),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  bom  of  an 
illultrious  and  ancient  family  at  Verona,  in  1675.  After 
having  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he  took  arms,  and  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of  Donawert  ;  but  he  more 
particularly  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  love  of  learning,  which 
made  him  undertake  feveral  voyages  into  France,  England, 
and  Germany.  He  converfed  with  the  learned  in  all  thofe 
countries,  and  obtained  their  friendlhip  and  efteem.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  the  Arcadia  at  R  une,  an  hono¬ 
rary  foreign  member  of  that  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris,  and  died 
in  1757.  Lie  wrote  many  works  in  verfe  and  profe,  which 
arc  efttemed  :  the  mail  known  of  them  are,  1 .  The  tragedy 
of  Merope,  of  which  there  are  two  French  tranfiations  in 
profe.  a.  Ceremony,  a  comedy.  3.  A  tranflation,  into  Italian 
verfe,  of  the  firft  book  of  Homer’s  Iliad.  4.  Many  other 
pieces  of  poetry,  in  a  colledlion  entitled  Rhyme  and  Profe , 
quarto.  His  principal  works  in  profe  are,  1.  Verona  illuflrata. 
2.  IJlorta  dplomatica-  3.  Scien^a  cavallerefca  ;  an  excellent 
work,  in  which  he  attacks  duelling.  4.  An  edition  of  The- 
atro  Italiano.  5.  An  edition  of  Cafiiodorus  on  the  Epiftles, 
Afts  of  the  Apoltles,  and  Apocalypfe.  6.  Galliev  anti  quit  a- 
tes  quesdam  felePce  atque  in  plures  epflolas  elifiributa  ;  and  feveral. 
other  works. 

MAGADA,  in  mythology,  a  title  under  which  Venus 
was  known  and  worfhipped  in  Lower  Saxony  ;  where  this 
goddefs  had  a  famous  temple,  which  was  treated  with  refpedt 
even  by  the  Huns  and  Vandals  when  they  ravaged  the  country. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  deilioyed  by  Charlemagne. 

MAGADOXO,  the  capital  town  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name,  in  Africa,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Ajan.  It.  is  feated 
near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  defended  by  a 
citadel,  and  bas  a  good  harbour.  The  inhabitants  are  Ma¬ 
hometans.  E.  Ion.  45.17.  N.  lat.  3.  o. 

MAGAS,  Magadis,  (from  y.aya.fo£iv  “to  fing  or  play  in 
unifon  or  odlave,”)  the  name  of  a  mufical  inftrument  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients.  There  were  two  kinds  of  magades  :  the 
one  a  ftring  inftrument,  formed  of  20  chords  arranged  in  pairs, 
and  tuned  to  unifon  or  oilave,  fo  that  they  yielded  ten  founds; 
the  invention  whereof  is  aferibed  by  fome  to  Sappho  ;  by 
others,  to  the  Lydians  and  by  fome,  to  Timotheus  of  Mi¬ 
letus.  The  other  was  a  kind  of  flute,  which  at  the  fame  time 
yielded  very  high  and  very  low  notes.  The  former  kind  was 
at  leaft  much  improved  by  Timotheus  of  Miletus,  who  is  faid 
to  have  been  impeached  of  a  crime,  becaufe  by  increafing  the 
number  of  chords  he  fpoiled  and  diferedited  the  ancient 
mufic. 

MAGAZINE,  a  place  in  which  flores  are  kept,  of  arms, 
ammunition,  provifions,  &c.  Every  fortified  town  ought  to 
be  furnifhed  with  a  large  magazine,  which  ihonld  contain  (lores 
of  all  kinds  fufficient  to  enable  the  ganifon  and  inhabitants  to 
hold  out  a  long  liege  ;  and  in  which  fmiths,  carpenters,  wheel¬ 
wrights,  &c.  may  be  employed  in  making  every  thing  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  artillery  ;  as  carriages,  waggons,  &c. 

Powder  Magazine,  is  that  place  where  the  powder. is  kept 
in  very  large  quantities.  Authors  differ  greatly  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fituation  and  conftruiilion  ;  but  all  agree,  that 
thtv  ought  to  be  arched  and  bomb-proof.  1  n  fortifications, 
they  are  frequently  placed  in  the  rampart  ;  but  of  late  they 
have  been  built  in  different  parts  of  the  town..  The  firft  pow¬ 
der-magazines  were  made  with  Gothic  arches  :  but  M.  Vau- 
ban  finding  them  too  weak,  conftrudled  them  in  a  femicircu- 
lar  form  ;  whofe  dimenfions  are  6 o  feet  long  within,  *5  broad  ; 
the  foundations  are  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  and  eight  feet 
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high  from  the  foundation  to  the  fpring  of  the  arch  :  the  floor 
■h  two  feet  from  the  ground,  which  keeps  it  from  dampnefs. 

One  of  our  engineers,  of  great  experience,  forne  time  fince 
had  obfe*rved,  that  after  the  centres  of  fcmicircular  arches  are 
ftruck,  they  fettle  at  the  crown  and  rife  up  at  the  hanches, 
even  with  a  ftraight  horizontal  extrados,  and  ilill  much  more 
fo  in  powder-magazines,  whole  outfide  at  top  is  formed  like 
the  roof  of  a  hcufe,  bv  two  inclined  planes  joining  in  an  angle 
over  the  top  of  the  arch,  to  give  a  proper  defcent  to  the  rain  ; 
which  effects  are  exactly  what  might  be  expiefted  agreeable  to 
the  true  theory  of  arches.  Now,  as  this  (hanking  of  the  arches 
muft  be  attended  with  very  ill  confequences,  by  breaking  the 
texture  of  the  cement  after  it  has  been  in  fome  degree  dried, 
and  alfo  by  opening  the  joints  of  the  voufibira  at  bne  end,  fo 
a  remedy  is  provided  for  this  inconvenience  with  regard  to 
bridges,  by  the  arch  cf  equilibration  in  Mr.  Hutton’s  book  on 
bridges;  but  as  the  ill  efteft  is  much  greater  in  powder-maga¬ 
zines,  the  fame  ingenious  gentleman  propofed  to  find  an  arch  of 
equilibration  for  them  alfo,  and  to  confirm?!  it  when  the  fpan  is 
20  feet,  the  pitch  or  height  I  o  (which  are  the  fame  dimenfions  as 
the  femicircle),  the  inclined  exterior  walls  at  top  forming  an 
angle  of  113  degrees,  and  the  height  of  their  angular  jroint 
above  the  top  of  the  arch  equal  to  feven  feet.  This  very 
curious  qyeftion  was  anfwered  in  1775  by  the  reverend  Mr. 
Wild  bore,  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hutton’s  Mifcellanea  Malhe- 
jnafica. 

Artillery  M.SjG-AzriTE.  In  a  fiege,  the  magazine  is  made 
about  27  or  30  yards  bebjod  the  battery,  towards  the  parallels, 
and  at  leaft  three  feet  under  ground,  to  hold  the  powder, 
loaded  fhells,  port-fires,  &c.  Its  tides  and  roof  muft  be  well 
iecured  with  boards  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in  a 
door  is  made  to  it,  and  a  double  trench  or  paflage  is  funk  from 
the  magazine  to  the  battery,  one  to  go  in  and  the  other  to 
come  out  at,  to  prevent  confufion.  Sometimes  traverfes  are 
made  in  the  palfages  to  prevent  ricochet  fhot  from  plunging 
into  them. 

Magazine,  on  Ihip-board,  a  clofe  room  or  ftore-houfe, 
built  in  the  fore  or  after  part  of  the  hold,  to  contain  the  gun¬ 
powder  uled  in  battle.  This  apartment  is  ftrongly  fecured 
againftfire,  and  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  enter  it  with  a  lamp 
or  candle  ;  it  is  therefore  lighted,  as  occation  requires,  by 
means  of  the  candles  or  lamps  in  the  light-room  contiguous 
to  it. 

'  Magazine  Air-Gun.  See  Ai n-Gun. 

Magazines  (Literary)  ;  a  well  known  fpecies  of  periodical 
publications,  of  which  the  firft  that  appeared  was  The  Gentle- 
mans,  let  on  foot  by  the  inventor  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  in  the 
year  1731  :  (fee  the  article  Cave).  This,  as  Dr.  Kippis 
oblerves,  (Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  art.  Cave),  “  may  be  confidered 
as  fomething  of  an  epoeba  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  periodical  performances  before  that  time  were  almoft 
Wholly  confined  to  political  tranfadions,  and  to  foreign  and 
domeftic  occurrences  ;  but  the  monthly  magazines  have  opened 
a  way  for  every  kind  oi  inquiry  and  information.  The  intel¬ 
ligence  and  difcuflion  contained  in  them  are  very  extenfive  and 
various;  and  they  have  been  the  means  of  diffufing  a  general 
habit  of  reading  through  the  nation,  which  in  a  certain  degree 
hath  enlarged  the  public  underftanding.  Many  young  authors, 
who  have  afterwards  rifen  to  confiderable  eminence  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  world,  have  here  made  their  firft  attempts  in  compofition. 
Here  too  are  preferved  a  multitude  of  curious  and  ufeful  hints, 
obfervations,  and  fatfts,  which  otherwife  might  have  never 
appeared  ;  or,  if  they  had  appeared  in  a  more  evanefeent  form, 
would  have  incurred  the  danger  of  being  loft.  If  it  were  not 
an  invidious  tafk,  the  hiftory  of  them  would  be  no  incurious 
or  unentertaining  fubjedl.  The  magazines  that  unite  utility 
with  entertainment  are  undoubtedly  preferable  to  thole  (if 


there  have  been  any  fuch)  which  have  only  a  view  to  idle  and 
frivolous  amufement.  it  may  be  obferved,  that  two  of  them, 
The  Gentleman  s  and  The  London,  which  laft  was  begun  the 
year  after  the  former,  have  amidit  their  numerous  rivals  pre¬ 
ferved  their  reputation  to  the  pretent  day.  They  have  both  of 
them,  in  general,  joined  inftrudtion  with  pleafure  ;  and  this 
likewife  hath  been  the  cafe  with  fome  others  of  a  later  origin.'" 
The  original  London  Magazine,  it  is  believed,  has  been  dif- 
continued  for  fome  years  paft. — The  next  oldeft  publication  of 
this  kind  is  that  entitled  The  Scots  Magazine ;  which  was 
commenced  at  Edinburgh  a  few  years  posterior  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Gentleman' s  at  London  ;  which,  like  it,  has  fur- 
vived  many  rivals ;  and  which  ftill  fubfiits,  defervedly  efteemed 
for  the  chaftenefs  of  its  plan,  and  the  accuracy  of  its  informa¬ 
tion. 

MAGDALEN  (Mary).  See  Mary. 

Religious  of  St.  Magdalen,  a  denomination  given  to  divers 
communities  of  nuns,  can  fitting  generally  of  penitent  courte¬ 
zans  ;  lometimes  alfo  called  Magda lanet tcs.  Such  are  thofe 
at  Metz,  eftablifhed  in  1452;  thofe  at  Paris,  in  1492;  thole, 
at  Naples,  firft  eftablifhed  in  1324,  and  endowed  by  queer, 
Sancha,  to  ferve  as  a  retreat  for  public  courtezans  who  ftiould 
betake  themfelves  to  repentance ;  and  thole  of  Rouen  and 
Bourdeaux,  which  had  their  original  among  thole  of  Paris  in 
1618.  In  each  of  thete  monafteries  there  are  three  kinds  of  per- 
fons  and  congregations  :  the  firft  confift  of  thofe  who  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  make  vows,  and  thefe  bear  the  name  of  St.  Magda- 
len  ;  the  congregation  of  St.  Martha  is  the  fecond,  and  is 
compoled  of  thofe  whom  it  is  not  judged  proper  to  admit  to 
vows  ;  finally,  the  congregation  of  St.  Lazarus  is  compofed 
of  fuch  as  are  detained  there  by  force.  The  religious  of  St. 
Magdalen  at  Rome  were  eftablilhed  by  pope  LeoX.  Clement 
VIII.  fettled  a  revenue  on  them  ;  and  farther  appointed,  that 
the  eftebls  of  all  public  prollitutes,  dying  inteftate,  fhonld  fall 
to  them  ;  and  that  the  teftaments  of  the  reft  fhould  be  invalid 
unlefs  they  bequeathed  a  portion  of  their  effects,  which  was  to 
be  at  leaft  a  fifth  part,  to  them. 

MAGDALENA,  one  of  the  Marquefas  iflands,  about  five 
leagues-in  circuit,  and  fuppofed  to  be  in  S.  lat.  ic.  25.  W.  Ion. 
138.30.  It  was  only  feen  at  nine  leagues  diftance  by,thofe 
who  difcoyered  it. 

MAGDALENE’s  Cave,  a  cave  of  Germany.  a?d  in  Ca- 
rinthia,  to  miles  eaft  of  Gortz.  it  appears  like  a  chalm  in  a 
rock,  and  at  the  entrance  torches  are  lighted  to  conduct  tra¬ 
vellers.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  apartments  or  halls,  with  % 
vaft  number  of  pillars  formed  by  nature,  which  give  it  a  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance  ;  they  being  as  white  as  lnow,  and  almoft 
tranfparent.  The  bottom  is  o'f  the ’fame  fubftance,  infomueh 
that  a  perfon  may  fancy  himfelf  to  be  walking  among  the 
ruins  of  an  enchanted  caftle,  lurrounded  with  magnificent 
pillars,  fome  entire  and  others  broken. 

MAGDEBURG,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony  ;  bounded  on  the  rjorth  by  the  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburgh,  on  the  fouth  and  louth-weft  by  the  principality  of 
Anhalt  and  Halberftadt,  on  the  eaft  by  LTpper  Saxony  with 
part  of  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  duchy  of  Wolfen- 
buttle.  The  Saale  circle,  and  that  of  Luxkenwalde,  are  fepa- 
rated  from  the  reft,  and  furrounded  on  all  fidcs  by  a  part  of 
Upper  Saxoriy.  This  country  is,  for  the  molt  part,  level  ; 
but  landy,  marfhy,  or  overgrown  with  woods.  There  are  fait 
fprings  in  it  fo  rich,  that  they  are  fufficient  to  fupply  all  Ger¬ 
many  with  that  commodity.  The  EIolz  circle  is  the  molt 
fruitful  part  of  it.  In  the  Saale  circle,  where  wood  is  fcarce, 
there  is  pit-coal  ;  and  at  Rothenburg  is  a  copper-mine  worked 
The  duchy  is  well  watered,  for  the  Elbe  pailes  through  it  ; 
and  the  Saale,  Havel,  Aller,  Ohre,  and  Lifter,  either  rile  in 
or  walh  fome  paft  of  it  in  their  courfe.  The  whole  duch}*. 
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exclufive  of"  that  part  of  the  county  of  Mansfeldt  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  is  ('aid  to  contain  29  cities,  fix  towns,  about 
<j2a  villages,  and  330,000  inhabitants.  The  Bates  of  the 
country  confifi  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  deputies  of  the 
cities.  Before  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  electoral  houl'e  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  frequent  diets  were  held  in  it  :  but  at  prefcnt  no  diets 
are  held,  nor  have  the  Bates' the  direction  of  the  finances  as 
formerly  Before  the  reformation,  it  was  an  archbifhopric, 
fubjeCl  in  fpirituals  to  the  pope  alone,  and  its  prelate  was  pri¬ 
mate  of  all  Germany  ;  but,  embracing  the  reformation,  it 
chofe  itfelf  adminitfrators,  till  the  treaty  of  Munfter  in  164S, 
when  it  was  given,  together  with  the  bifhopric  of  Halberfladt, 
to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Hither 
Pomerania,  granted  by  that  treaty  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
l  utheranifm  is  the  predominant  religion  here;  but  Calvinifis, 
Jews,  and  Roman  Catholics  are  tolerated.  Of  the  laft  there 
are  five  convents,  who  never  embraced  the  reformation.  All 
the  Lutheran  parifhes,  amounting  to  314,  are  fubjeft  to  16 
infpeClors,  under  one  general  fuperintendant  ;  only  the  clergy 
ot  the  old  town  of  Magdeburg  are  under  the  direction  of  their 
fenior.  The  Jews  have  a  fynagogue  at  Halle.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  duchy  are  cloth,  fluffs,  Bookings,  linen,  oil-fkins, 
leather,  and^piarchment  ;  of  which,  and  grain  of  all  forts, 
large  quantities  are  exported.  The  arms  of  it  are,  Party  per 
pale,  rubv,  and  pearl.  The  king  of  Prulfia,  as  duke  of  Mag- 
debnrg,  (its  and  votes  between  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  as  duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  elector  Palatine,  as  palfgrave  of  Lautern. 
Of  the  Bates  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  he  is  the  firlt. 
His  matrLcular  affeffment  for  the  duchy  is  43  horfe  and  196 
foot,  or  1300  florins  monthly  ;  and  to  the  chamber  of  Witzlar 
343  Borins  and  40  kruitzers.  For  the  civil  government  of  the 
duchy  there  is  a  council  of  regency,  with  a  war  and  demefne 
chamber;  and  for  the  ecclefiaflical,  a  confiflory,  and  general 
fuperintendant.  The  revenues  of  the  duchy,  arifing  from  the 
falt-works,  demefnes,  and  taxes,  fome  of  which  are  very  heavy 
and  oppretfive,  are  (aid  lo  amount  to  800,000  rixdoilars  an¬ 
nually.  With  refpeCt  to  fait,  every  houfekeeper  in  the  Pruf- 
lian  dominions  is  obliged  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  for  himfelf 
and  wife  ;  and  alfo  for  every  child  and  fervant,  horfe,  cow, 
calf,  and  Bleep;  that  he  poffefl'es.  The  principal  places  are 
Magdeburg,  Halle,  and  Glauche. 

Magdeburg,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name,  of  which  it  is  not  only  the  capital,  but  that  of  all 
Lower  Saxony,  and  formerly  even  of  all  Germany.  It  Bands 
on  the  Elbe,  in  E.  Ion.  iz.  9.  N.  lat.  32.  16.  It  is  a  city  of 
great  trade,  Arongly  fortified,  and  very  ancient.  Its  name  fig- 
nifies  the  ma'den  city  ;  which,  fome  imagine,  took  its  rife  from 
the  temple  of  Venus,  which  is  fa  id  to  have  flood  here  anciently, 
and  to  have  been  deflroyed  by  Charlemagne:  The  founder  of 
the  city  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Otho  I.  or  his  emprefs  Editha, 
daughter  to  Edmund  the  Saxon  king  of  England.  TbeHame 
emperor  founded  a  Benedictine  convent  here,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  converted  into  an  archbifhopric,  of  which  the  arch- 
bifliop  was  a  count-palatine,  and  had  very  great  privileges, 
particularly  that  of  wearing  the  archiepilcopal  pallium,  and 
having  the  crols  borne  before  him,  befides  many  others.  The 
firfl  tournament  in  Germany  is  (aid  to  have  been  appointed 
near  this  city  by  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fowler ;  but  thefe 
paltimes  were  afterwards  aboliflied,  becaufe  they  occafioned 
lueh  envy  and  animofity  among  the  nobility,  that  feveral  of 
them  killed  one  another  upon  the  fpot.  The  fituation  of  the 
city  is  very  convenient  and  pleafant,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  amidfl  fpacious  fruitful  plain's,  and  on  the  road  betwixt 
High  and  Low  Germany.  It  has  been  a  great  fuffcret'by  fins 
and  fieges  ;  but  by  none  fo  much  as  that  in  1631,  wlicn  the 
emperor's  general,  count  Tilly,  took  it  by  Borin,  plundered 
and  let  it  on  fire,  by  which  it  was  entirely  reduced  to.  afhes, 


except  the  cathedral,  the  convent  of  Our  Lady,  and  a  few  cot¬ 
tages  belonging  to  fifhermen  :  of  40,000  burghers,  not  above 
400  efcaping.  The  fiddlers  fpared  neither  age  nor  (ex  ;  but 
ripped  up  women  with  child,  murdered  fucking  infants  in 
fight  of  their  parents,  and  raviflied  young  women  in  the  fireets  > 
to  prevent  which  violation,  many  of  them  Bung  themfelves 
into  the  Elbe,  and  others  into  the  fire.  The  city  is  now  popu¬ 
lous,  large,  and  well  built,  particularly  the  broad  Breet  and 
cathedral  fquare.  The  principal  buildings  are,  the  king’s  pa¬ 
lace,  the  governor’s  houfie,  the  armoury,  guild-hall,  and  cathe¬ 
dral.  The  lafl  is  a  fuperb  Arufture  in  the  antique  tafle,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Maurice,  which  has  a  fine  organ,  the  mafler-pipe 
of  which  is  fo  big,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  clafp  it  with  both 
arms ;  it  alfo  contains  the  tombs  of  the  emperor  Otho  and  the 
emprefs  Editha  ;  a  fine  marble  Aatue  of  St.  Maurice,  a  por¬ 
phyry  font,  an  altar  in  the  choir  of  one  Bone  of  divers  colours, 
curioufly  wrought,  and  many  other  curiofities.  They  fliow 
here  a  bedflead  and  table  which  belonged  to  Martin  Luther  when 
he  was  an,  Augufline  friar  in  a  cloifler  of  this  city  before  the 
reformation.  Among  the  relics,  they  pretend  to  have  the 
bafon  in  which  Pilate  walked  his  hands  after  his  condemnation 
of  our  Saviour;  the  lantern  which  Judas  made  ufe  of  when 
he  apprehended  him  ;  and  the  ladder  on  which  the  cock  crowed 
after  St.  Peter  denied  him.  The  chapter  confifls  of  a  provoft, 

1 6  major  and  feven  \tninor  canons  ;  befides  which  there  are 
four  other  Lutheran  collegiate  foundations,  and  a  Lutheran 
convent  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  in  which  is  a  fchool  onfeminary. 
Here  is  alfo  a  gymnafium,  with  an  academy,  in  .which  young 
gentlemen  are  inftruCted  in  the  art  of  war.  The  canons  of 
the  chapter,  which,  except  the  change  of  religion,  is  upon  the 
lame  footing  as  before  the.  reformation,  mufl  make  proof  of 
their  nobility.  The  prebends  and  dignities  are  all  in  the  gift 
of  the  elector ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  provofl  is  computed  at 
12,000  crowns  a  year.  Here  is  a  great  trade  and  a  variety  of 
manufactures.  The  chief  are  thole  of  woollen  cloths  and  Autfs, 
fi Iks,  cottons,  linen,  Bookings,  hats,  gloves,  tobaccco,  and  (huff". 
The  city  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe  and  Imperial  towns. 
Editha,  confort  to  Otho  I.  on  whom  it  was  conferred  as  a 
dowry,  among  many  other  privileges  and  advantages  procured 
it  the  grant  of  a  yearly  fair.  The  bargravate  of  this  city  was 
anciently  an  office  of  great  power,  having  the  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal  jurifdiftion  ;  the  office  of  hereditary  cup-bearer  being  an¬ 
nexed  to  it;  and  was  long  held  as  a  fief  of  the  archbifhopric, 
bnbafterwards  became  an  imperial  fief,  which  was  again  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  archbifhopric  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  upon 
certain  conditions. 

MAGDOLUM,  or  Magdaluw,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
the  Lower  Egypt,  12  miles  to  the  fouth  ot  Pelulium  (Hero¬ 
dotus,  Antonine),  which  doubtlefs  is  the  Migdol  or  Magdol 
of  Jeremiah. — Another  Magdalum,  or  Migdol,  denoting 
literally  “  a  tower  or  place  ot  Arength,”  near  the  Red  Sea, 
(Moles)  ;  far  to  the  fouth  of  the  former. 

MAGELLAN  (Ferdinand),  a  celebrated  Portuguefe  ma¬ 
riner  in  the  ifth  century.  Being  ditfatisfied  with  the  king  of 
Portugal,  he  went  into  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  failed  from  Seville  with  five  refills  in  13 19,  when  he  dif- 
eovered  and  palled  the  flrait  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name, 
and  failed  through  the  South  Sea  to  the  Ladrone  ifiands,  when, 
according  to  l'ome  authors,  he  was  poilonpd.  in  1520  ;  though 
others  fay  that  he  was  killed  in  a  mutiny  of 'his  people  in  the 
ifland  of  Mutan,  on  account  of  his  feverity.  His  voyage  round 
the  world  was  written  by  oile  on  board,  and  has  been  frequently 
printed  in  Englifii.  His  luddetily  converting  to  the  Chriflian 
njligiotv  people  whofe  language  was  unknown  to  him,  as  his 
was  W  them,  is  an  abfurdity  that  dilcredits  this  work. 

*  Straits  c/- .Magellan,  a  narrow  paffage  between  the  ifland 
of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  Joulhern  extremity  of  the  continent 
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of  America.  This  paffage  was  firft  difcovered  by  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  who  failed  through  it  into  the  South  Sea,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Other  navigators  have  patled  the 
fame  way  :  but  as  thefe  {traits  are  exceedingly  difficult,  and  fub- 
jeft  to  ftorms,  it  has  been  common  to  fail  by  Cape  Horn,  ra¬ 
ther  than  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  See  Straits  Le 
Mai  re,  and  Te  .ra  del  Fuego. 

MAGELLAN IC-clouds,  whitifti  appearances  like  clouds, 
feen  in  the  heavens  towards  the  louth  pole,  and  having  the 
fame  apparent  motion  as  the  liars.  They  are  three  in  number, 
two  of  them  near  each  other-.  The  larged  lies  far  from  the 
fouth  pole  ;  but  the  other  two  are  not  many  degrees  more 
remote  from  it  than  the  neared  confpicuous  liar,  that  is,  about 
11  degrees.  Mr.  Boyle  conjectures,  that  if  thefe  clouds  were 
feen  through  a  good  telelcope,  they  would  appear  to  be  multi¬ 
tudes  of  fmall  ltars,  like  the  milky  way. 

MAGGI  (Jerome),  in  'Latin  Maghis,  one  of  the  mod 
learned  men  of  the  x'th  century',  was  born  at  Anghiari  in 
Tufcany.  He  applied  bimfelf  to  all  the  fciences,  and  even  to 
the  art  of  war;  and  diftingnifhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  this  lad 
ftudv,  that  the  Venetians  lent  him  into  the  iiland  of  Cyprus 
in  quality  of  judge  of  the  admiralty.  When  the  Turks  be- 
fieged  Famaguda,  he  performed  all  the  fervices  that  could  be 
expeCted  from  the  mod  excellent  engineer  :  he  invented  mines 
and  machines  for  throwing  fire,  by  means  of  which  he  deftroy- 
ed  all  the  works  of  the  betiegers,  and  in  an  indant  overthrew 
what  had  cod  the  Turks  infinite  labour.  But  they  had  their 
revenge;  for,  taking  the  city  in  1571,  they  plundered  his 
library,  carried  him  loaded  with  chains  to  Conltantinople,  and 
treated  him  in  the  mod  inhuman  and  barbarous  manner.  He 
neverthelels  comforted  himfelf  from  the  example  of  iEfop, 
Menippus,  Epicletus,  and  other  learned  men  ;  and,  after  paif- 
ing  the  whole  day  in  the  meaned  drudgery,  he  fpent  the  night 
in  writing.  He  compofed",  by  the  help  of  his  memory  alone, 
treadles  tilled  with  quotations,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  and  French  amballadors.  Thefe  miniders,  moved  by' 
cotnpaffion  for  this  learned  man,  refolved  to  purcbafe  him  i 
but  while  they  were  treating  for  his  ranlom,  Maggi  found 
means  to  make  his  efcape,  and  to  get  to  the  Imperial  ambaffa- 
dor’s  houfe  ;  when  the  grand  vizir  being  enraged  at  his  flight, 
and  remembering  the  great  mifchief  he  had  done  the  Turks 
during  the  fiege  of  Famaguda,  fent  to  have  him  feized,  and 
caufed  him  to  be  drangled  in  prifon  in  11572.  His  principal 
works  are,  t.  A  treatife  on  the  bells  of  the  ancients.  2.  On 
the  defrudtion  of  the  world  by  fire.  3.  Commentaries  on 
iEmilius  Probus’s  lives  of  illudrious  men.  4.  Commentaries 
®n  the  Inllitutes.  Thefe  works  are  written  in  elegant  Latin. 
He  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  on  fortification  in  Italian,  and  a  book 
on  the  fituation  ot  ancient  Tufcany.  He  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  his  brother  Bartholomew  Maggi,  a  phyfician 
at  Bologna,  who  wrote  a  treatife  of  gon-lhot  wounds  ,  nor 
with  Vincent  Maggi,  a  native  of  Brefle,  and  a  celebrated  pro- 
feflor  of  humanity  at  Ferrare  in  Padua,  who  was  the  author  of 
feveral  works. 

MAGGOT,  the  common  name  of  the  fly  worm  bred  in 
fledi,  from  the  egg  of  the  great  blue  flefh-fly.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  dillalie  for  this  animal,  its  figure  and  ltruClure  of  parts 
are  greatly  worth  attending  to,  and  may  ferve  as  a.  general 
hidory  of  the  clafs  of  worms  produced  from  the  eggs  of  tiles. 
This  animal  is  white  and  tlelhy  :  its  body  is  compofed  of  a 
number  of  rings,  like  the  bodies  of  caterpillars  and  other  fimi- 
lar  infetls  ;  and  is  capable,  at  the  pleafure  oF  the  animal,  of 
affuming  different  figures  ;  being  at  times  more  or  lefs  extended 
in  length,  and  conlequenty  more  or  lefs  thick. 

Notwithftanding  that  this  animal  has  no  legs,  it  is  able  to 
move  itfelf  very  fwiftly ;  and  in  its  firft  attempt  to  move  its 
body,  is  extended  to  its  greateft  length,  and  aflfumes  fomething 


of  the  figure  of  a  pointed  cone.  The  pointed  part  of  the  cone 
is  the  head  of  the  animal,  and  is  not  feparated  from  the  next 
ring  by  any  deeper  furrow  than  the  reft  of  the  rings  are  from 
one  another.  In  fome  ftates  of  the  animal  one  may  fee  two 
fhort  horns  thruft  out  from  the  head;  but  more  generally  two 
fcaly  hooks  are  obfervable  :  thefe  are,  however,  fonxetimes  hid, 
and  have  each  of  thenCa  cafe  or  fheath,  into  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  can  retract  them  at  pleafure.  Thefe  hooks  are  bent  into 
an  arch,  the  concavity  of  which  is  towards  the  plane  on  which 
the  creature  is  placed;  and  they  are  thickeft  at  their  infertion 
in  the  head,  and  thence  diminifh  gradually  till  they  terminate 
in  a  fiae  fbarp  point. 

Thefe  two  hooks  are  placed  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  car, 
never  come  together,  and  therefore  cannot  ferve  in  the  place  of 
teeth  for  grinding  the  food  ;  but  merely  to  pull  and  lever  it  in 
pieces,  that  it  may'  be  of  a  proper  fize  for  the  mouth  of  the- 
creature.  -  Befides  thefe  hooks  the  maggot  has  a  kincPof  dart, 
which  is  about  a  third  part  of  their  length,  and  is  placed  at  an 
equal  diftance  between  them.  This  alfo  Is  brown  and  fcaly 
like  then?  ;  it  is  quite  ftraight,  and  terminates  in  a  fine,  point. 
The  hooks  have  as  it  were  two  fcaly  thorns  at  their  points ; 
and  this  dart  feems  intended,  by  reiterated  Brakes,  to  divide 
and  break  the.  pieces  of  tiefti  thefe  have  feparated  from  the  reft 
into  (mailer  parts.  Immediately  below  the  apertures  for  the 
egrets  of  the  hooks,  is  placed  the  mouth  of  the  animal ;  the 
creature  does  not  fhow  this  little  opening  unlefs  preffed  :  but 
if  the  pretTure  is  properly  managed,  it  will  fulficiently  open  it,' 
and  there  may  be  difcovered  within  it  a  fmall  protuberance, 
which  may  very  naturally  he  fuppofed  either  the  tongue  of 
the  fucker  of  the  animal.  The  hooks  in  thefe  creatures  not 
only  fupply  the  place  of  teeth,  but  alfo  of  legs  :  fince  it  is  by 
faftening  thefe  hooks  into  the  fubftance  it  is  placed  on,  and 
then  drawing  up  its  body  to  it,  that  it  pulls  itfelf  along 

The  back  of  this  creature  lowers  itfelf  by  degrees  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  extremity  of  the  belly  ;  and  near  the  place  where 
the  back  begins  to  lower  itfelf,  are  placed  the  creature-s  two 
principal  organs  of  refpiration.  One  may  perceive  there  two 
fmall  roundifh  brown  fpots  :  they  are  very  eafily  diitinguifh- 
able  by  the  naked  eye,  becaufe  the  reft  of  the  body  of  the 
creature  is  white;  but  if  we  take  in  the  affnfance  of  glatfes, 
each  of  thefe  fpots  appears  to  be  a  brown  circular  eminence 
raifed  a  little  above  the  reft  of  the  body.  On  each  of  thefe 
fpots  one  may  alfo  difeover  three  oblong  oval  cavities,  fome¬ 
thing  of  the  fhape  of  button-holes ;  thefe  are  fituated  in  a 
parallel  direftion  to  one  another,  and  their  length  nearly  in  a 
perpendicular  dire&ion  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 
Thefe  apertures  are  fo  many  ftigmata  or  air-holes;  openings 
deftined  to  admit  the  air  neceffary  to  the  life  of  the  animal.  It 
has  fix  of  thefe  ltigmata,  three  in  each  fide  of  its  body. 

The  great  tranfparency  of  the  body  of  this  animal  gives  us 
an  opportunity  alfo  to  diftinguifh  that  it  has  on  each  fide 
a  large  white  veffel  running  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  It 
is  ealy  to  follow  the  courte  of  thefe  veffels  through  their  whole 
length,  but  they  are  moll  diftinCI  of  all  towards  its  hinder 
part ;  and  they  ate  always  feen  to  terminate  each  in  the  brown 
ipot  above  mentioned:  this  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  tijat 
they  are  the  two  principal  tbacheae. 

The  ramifications  of  the  two  great  tracheae  are  very  beau¬ 
tifully  teen  in  this  creature,  elpecially  on  its  belly  :  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  no  veffel  analogous  to  the  great  artery  in  the 
caterpillar  clafs  C3n  be  difcovered  in  thefe  ;  though,  if  there 
were  any  fuch,  their  great  tranfparence  mutt  needs  make  them 
very  eafily  difting^uifhable ;  nor  could  its  dilatations  and  con¬ 
tractions,  if  fo  confiderable  as  in  that  clafs  of  animals,  be  le!s 
fo.  tee  EftUCAi 

Malpighi  imagined,  that  this  artery  in  the  caterpillar  clafs 
was  a  feries  of  hearts ;  in  its  place,  however,  there  may  be 
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fecn  In  thefe  animals  a  true  heart.  It  is  eafy  to  obferve  in  thefe 
creatures,  about  the  fourth  ring  of  their  body,  a  fmall  fleftiy 
part,  which  has  alternate  contraittions  and  dilatations ;  and  is 
not  only  dilcoverable  in  the  body  by  means  of  its  tranfparence, 
but,  on  making  a  proper  fedtion  of  them  in  the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth,  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  of  the  creature,  and 
continue  its  beats  for  fome  time  afterwards, 

MAGI,  or  Magians,  an  ancient  religious  fe£t  in  Perfia, 
and  other  eaftcrn  countries,  who  maintained  that  there  were 
two  principles,  one  the  caufe  of  all  good,  the  other  the  caufe 
of  all  evil :  and,  abominating  the  adoration  of  images,  they 
worthipped  God  only  by  fire ;  which  they  looked  upon  as  the 
brighteft  and  moll  glorious  fymbol  of  Orofmades,  or  the  good 
God;  as  darknefs  is  the  trueft  fymbol  of  Arimanius,  or  the  evil 
god.  This  religion  was  reformed  by  Zoroafter,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  there  was  one  fupreme  independent  being  ;  and 
under  him  two  principles  or  angels,  one  the  angel  of  goodnefs 
‘and  light,  and  the  other  of  evil  and  darknefs  :  that  there  is  a 
perpetual  ftruggle  between  them,  which  (hall  laft  to  the  end  of 
the  world  ;  that  then  the  angel  of  darknefs  and  his  difciples 
fltall  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  fhall  be  punifhed 
in  everlafting  darknefs;  and  the  angel  of  light  and  his  difciples 
Ihall  alfo  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  fhall  be  re¬ 
warded  in  everlafting  light.  The  priefts  of  the  magi  were  the 
mod  fkilful  mathematicians  and  philofophers  of  the  ages  in 
which  they  lived,  infomuch  that  a  learned  man 'and  a  magian 
became  equivalent  terms.  The  vulgar  looked  on  their  know¬ 
ledge  as  fupernatural ;  and  hence  thofe  who  pradtifed  wicked 
and  mifchievous  arts,  taking  upon  themfelves  the  name  of 
magians,  drew  on  it  that  ill  fignification  which  the  word  ma¬ 
gician  now  bears  among  us.  This  left  ftill  iubfifts  in  Perfia 
under  the  denomination  of  gaurs,  where  they  watch  the  facred 
fire  with  the  greateft  care,  and  never  fuffer  it  to  be  extin- 
guifhed. 

MAGIC,  Magia,  Mzysicc,  in  its  ancient  fenfe,  the  fci- 
ence  or  d.fcipline  and  dodtrine  of  the  magi,  or  wife  men  of 
Perfia.  See  Magi.  The  origin  of  magic  and  the  magi  is 
afcribed  to  Zoroafter.  Salmafius  derives  the  very  name  from 
.Zoroafter,  who,  he  fays,  was  furnamed  Msg,  whence  Magus. 
Others,  milead  of  making  him  the  author  of  the  Perfian  phi- 
lofophy,  make  him  only  the  reftorer  and  improver  thereof ;  al¬ 
leging,  that  many  of  the  Perfian  rites  in  ufe  among  the  magi 
were  borrowed  from  the  Zabii  among  the  Chaldeans,  who 
agreed  in  many  things  with  the  magi  of  the  Perfians ;  whence 
fome  make  the  name  magus  common  both  to  the  Chaldeans 
and  Perfians.  Thus  Plutarch  mentions,  that  Zoroafter  infti- 
tuted  magi  among  the  Chaldeans,  in  imitation  whereof  the 
Perfians  had  theirs  too. 

Magic,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  is  a  fcience  which  teaches 
tq  perform  wonderful  and  furprifing  effects.  The  word  magic 
originally  carried  with  it  a  very  innocent,  nay,  laudable  mean¬ 
ing  ;  being  ufed  purely  to  fignify  the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  and 
the  more  fublime  parts  of  knowledge  ;  but  in  regard  the  an¬ 
cient  magi  engaged  themfelves  in  aitrology,  divination,  forcery, 
&c.  the  term  magic  in  time  became  odious,  and  was  only  ufed 
to  fignify  an  unlawful  and  diabolical  kind  of  fcience,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  afliftance  of_the  devil  and  departed  fouls. 

If  any  wonder  how  fo  vain  and  deceitful  a  fcience  fhould 
gain  fo  much  credit  and  authority  over  men’s  minds,  Pliny 
gives  the  reafon  of  it.  It  is,  fays  he,  becaufe  it  has  poffeffed 
itfelf  of  three  fciences  of  the  moll  efteem  among  men  ;  taking 
from  each  all  that  is  great  and  marvellous  in  it.  Nobody 
doubts  but  it  had  its  firft  origin  in  medicine  ;  and  that  it  in 
finuated  itfelf  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  under  pretence  of 
affording  extn  o  dinary  remedies.  To  thefe  fine  promifes  it 
added  every  thing  in  religion  that  is  pompous  and  fplendid, 
and  that  appears  calculated  to  blind  and  captivate  mankind. 
Yol.  V. 


Laftly,  it  mingled  judicial  aftrology  with  the  reft  ;  perfuaaing^ 
people,  curious  of  futurity,  that  it  faw  every  thing  to  come  ia 
the  heavens.  Agrippa  divides  magic  into  three  kinds,;  natu¬ 
ral,  celeftial,  and  ceremonial  or  fuperftitious. 

Natural  Magic  is  no  more  than  the  application  of  natural 
adtive  caufes  to  palfive  fubjedts  ;  by  means  whereof  many  fur- 
prifing,  but  yet  natural,  effects  are  produced.  In  this  way- 
many  of  our  experiments  in  natural  philofophy,  efpeciallv 
thofe  of  electricity,  optics,  and  magnetifm,  have  a  kind  of 
magical  appearance,  and  among  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
might  eafily  pafs  for  miracles.  Such,  without  doubt,  have 
been  fome  of  thofe  miracles  wrought  bv  ancient  magicians, 
whofe  knowledge  of  the  various  powers  of  nature,  thete  is  rea¬ 
fon  to  believe,  was  much  greater  than  modern  vanity  will 
fometimes  allow.  Baptifta  Porta  has  a  treatife  of  natural 
magic,  or  of  fecrets  for  performing  very  extraordinary  things  by¬ 
natural  caufes.  The  natural  magic  of  the  Chaldeans  was  no¬ 
thing  but  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  fimples  and  mine¬ 
rals.  The  magic  which  they  called  tbeurgia  confifted  wholly 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in  the  wor- 
ftu’p  of  the  gods,  in  order  to  be  acceptable.  By  virtue  of 
thefe  ceremonies  they  believed  they  could  converfe  with  fpi- 
ritual  beings,  and  cure  difeafes. 

Celejlial  Magic,  borders  nearly  on  judiciary  aftrology :  it 
attributes  to  fpirits  a  kind  of  rule  or  dominion  over  the  pla¬ 
nets,  and  to  planets  a  dominion  over  men  ;  and  on  thofe  prin-' 
ciples  builds  a  ridiculous  kind  of  fyftem.  See  Astrology. 

Supcrjlitious  or  Goetic  Magic,  confifts  in  the  invocation  of 
devils.  This  fpecies  of  magic,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe, 
had  its  origin  in  Egypt,  the  native  country  of  paganifm.  The 
firft  magicians  mentioned  in  hiltory  were  Egyptians  ;  and  that, 
people  fo  famed  for  early  wifdom  believed  not  only  in  the  ex- 
iftence  of  daemons,  the  great  agents  in  magic  (fee  Daemon), 
but  alfo  that  d  fferent  orders  of  thofe  fpirits  preftded  over  the 
elements  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  as  well  as  over  the  per- 
fons  and  affairs  of  men.  Hence  they  afcribed  every  difeafe 
with  which  they  were  afflidted  to  the  immediate  agency  oP 
fome  evil  daemon.  When  any  perfon  was  feized  with  a  fever, 
for  inftance,  they  did  not  think  it  neeeffary  to  fearch  for  any 
natural  caufe  of  the  difeafe  ;  it  was  immediately  attributed  to 
fome  daemon  which  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  body  of  the 
patient,  and  which  could  not  be  ejected  but  by  charms  and 
incantations. 

Thefe  fuperftitioiis  notions,  which  had  fpread  from  Egypt 
over  all  the  Eaft,  the  Jews  imbibed  during  their  captivity  in 
Babylon.  Hence  we  find  them  in  the  writings  of  the  New- 
Teftament  attributing  almoft  every  crifeafe  to  which  they  were 
incident  to  the  immediate  agency  of  devils  (fee  PosslssIOn)-. 
Many  of  the  fame  impious  fuperftitions  were  brought  from. 
Egypt  and  Chaldea  by  Pythagoras,  and  tranfmitted  by  him 
and  his  followers  to  the  Platonifts  in  Greece.  This  is  appa¬ 
rent  from  the  writers  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras.  Jamblichus, 
fpeaking  of  the  followers  of  that  philofopher,  fays  exprefsly, 
that  they  cured  certain  difeafes  by  incantations;  and  Por¬ 
phyry  adds,  that  they  cured  difeafes  both  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  bodv  by  fongs  and  incantations.  This  was  exactly  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  who  were  all  fuppofed  to. 
keep  up  a  conllant  intercourfe  with  daemons,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  controuling  them  by  magical  charms  and  facred. 
fongs.  Agreeably  to  this  practice  of  his  matters,,  we  are  told 
that  Pythagoras  diredted  certain  difeafes  of  the  mind,  doubt- 
lefs  thofe  which  he  attributed  to  the- agency  of  daemons,  to  be 
cured  partly  by  incantations,  partly  by  magical  hymns,  and  partly 
by  mufic — xai  raj  vj ’vyay  $s  votrovyra;  Trassae-S-siro.  rov<  pr*. 
BitcoSaii  xcu.  y.xysicuc  7'ouj  p-oucrocii. 

The  revival  of  learning,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which  the  laws, 
of  nature  have  beco  inveftigated,  hive  long  ago  banittitd  this 
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fpecies  of  magic  from  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 
.Among  ourfelves,  none  but  perfons  grofsly  illiterate  pay  the 
leaft  regard  to  magical  charms ;  nor  are  they  any  where  abroad 
more  prevalent  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  and 
Iceland.  Thefe  people,  indeed,  place  an  abfolute  confidence 
in  the  efledfs  of  certain  idle  words  and  adtions ;  and  ignorant 
bailors  from  other  parts  of  the  world  are  deceived  by  their  af- 
lertions  and  their  ceremonies.  The  famous  magical  drum  of 
the  Laplanders  is  Hill  in  conftant  ufe  in  that  nation  ;  and 
Scheffer,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Lapland,  has  given  an  account  cf 
its  ftrudfure. 

This  inftrument  is  made  of  beech,  pine,  or  fir,  fplit  in  the 
■  middle,  and  hollowed  on  the  flat  fide  where  the  drum  is  to  be 
made.  The  hollow  is  of  an  oval  fio-ure  ;  and  is  covered  with 
a  fkin  clean  drelTed,  and  painted  with  figuies  cf  various  kinds, 
fuch  as  Hars,  funs  and  moons,  animals  and  plants,  even  coun¬ 
tries,  lakes  and  rivers  ;  and  of  later  days,  fince  the  preaching 
of  Cbriilianity  among  them,  the  adfs  and  fufferings  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  and  his  apoftles  are  often  added  among  the  re  It.  All  thefe 
figures  are  feparated  by  lines  into  three  regions  or  cluters. 

There  is,  befides  thefe  parts  of  the  drum,  an  index  and  a  ham¬ 
mer.  The  index  is  a  bundle  of  brafs  or  iron  rings,  the  biggeft 
of  which  has  -a  hole  in  its  middle,  and  the  fmaller  ones  are 
hung  to  it.  The  hammer  or  drumflick  is  made  of  the  horn 
of  a  rein-deer}  and  with  this  they  beat  the  drum  fo  as  to  make 
ithefe  rings  move,  they  being  laid  on  the  top  for  that  purpofe. 
In  the  motion  of  thefe  rings  about  the  pictures  figured  on  the 
drum,  they  fancy  to  themfelves  fome  prediction  in  regard  to 
the  things  they  inquire  about. 

'What  they  principally  inquire  into  by  this  inflrument,  are 
three  things,  i.  What  facrifices  will  prove  molt  acceptable 
■to  their  gods.  2.-  What  fuccefs  they  fhall  have  in  their  fcve- 
ral  occupations,  as  hunting,  fifhing,  curing  of  difeafes,  and  the 
like;  and,  3.  What  is  doing  in  places  remote  from  them. 
On  thefe  leveral  occafions  they  ufe  feveral  peculiar  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  place  themfelves  in  various  odd  poitures  as  they 
beat  the  drum  ;  which  influences  the  rings  to  the  one  or  the 
other  fide,  and  to  come  nearer  to  the  one  or  the  other  let  of 
figures.  And  when  they  have  done  this,  they  have  a  method 
of  calculating  a  dilcovery,  which  they  keep  as  a  great  fecret, 
but  which  Teems  merely  the  bufinefs  of  the  imagination  in  the 
diviner  or  magician. 

Magic  Square,  a  fquare  figure,  formed  of  a  feries  of  num¬ 
bers  in  mathematical  proportion  ;  fo  difpofed  in  parallel  and 
equal  ranks,  as  that  the  fums  of  each  row,  taken  either  per¬ 
pendicularly,  horizontally,  or  diagonally,  are  equal. 

Let  the  feveral  numbers  which  compofe  any  fquare  number 
{'for  inflance,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  to  25  inclufivc,  the  fquare  num¬ 
ber)  be  difpofed,  in  their  natural  order,  after  each  other  in  a 
fquare  figure  of  25  cells,  each  in  its  cell ;  if  now  you  change 
the  order  of  thefe  numbers,  and  difpofe  them  in  the  cells  in 
fuch  manner  as  that  the  five  numbers  which  fill  an  horizontal 
rank  of  cells,  being  added  together,  fhall  make  the  fame  fum 
with  the  five  numbers  in  any  other  rank  of  cells,  whether  ho¬ 
rizontal  or  vertical,  and  even  the  fame  number  with  the  five  in 
each  of  the  two  diagonal  ranks  ;  this  difpoficion  of  numbers 
i3  called  a  magic  fquare,  in  oppofition  to  the  former  difpo- 
iition,  which  is  called  a  natural  fquare.  See  the  figures  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Natural  fquare.  Magic  fquare. 
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One  would  imagine  that  thefe  magic  fquares  had  that  name 
given  them  in  regard  this  property  of  all  their  ranks,  which, 
taken  anyway,  make  always  the  fame  Turn,  appeared  extremely 
furp riling,  efpecially  in  certain  ignorant  ages,  when  mathema¬ 
tics  palled  for  magic  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reafon  to 
fufpeft,  that  thefe  fquares  merited  their  name  Hill -farther  by 
the  fiiperflitious.  operations  they  were  employed  in,  as  the  con¬ 
it  rufit  ion  of  talifmans,  & c.  for,  according  to  the  childilh  philo- 
fophy  of  thofe  days,  which  attributed  virtues  to  numbers, 
what  virtues  might  not  be  expedted  from  numbers  fo  won¬ 
derful  ? 

However,  what  was  at  firft  the  vain  pradtice  of  makers  of 
talifmans  and  conjurers,  has  fince  become  the  fubjedt  of  a  fe- 
rious  refearch  among  mathematicians ;  not  that  they  imagine- 
it  will  lead  them  to  any  thing  of  foil'd  ufe  or  advantage.  Ma¬ 
gic  fquares  favour  too  much  of  their  original  to  be  of  much 
ufe,  but  only  as  it  is  a  kind  of  play,  where  the  difficulty 
makes  the  merit,  and  it  may  chance  to  produce  fome  new 
views  of  numbers,  which  mathematicians  will  not  lofe  the  oc« 
call  on  of. 

Eman  Mofchopulus,  a  Greek  author  of  no  great  antiquity, 
is  the  fir  ft  that  appears  to  have  fpoken  of  magic  fquares :  and 
by  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  there  is  reafon  to  imagine  he  did 
not  look  on  them  merely  as  a  mathematician.  However,  he 
has  left  us  fome  rules  for  their  conftrudfion,  In  the  treatife  of 
Cor.  Agrippa,  lo  much  accufed  of  magic,  we  find  the  fquares 
of  feven  numbers,  viz.  from  three  to  nine  inclufive,  difpofed 
magically ;  and  it  mull  not  be  fuppofed  that  thofe  feven  num¬ 
bers  were  preferred  to  all  the  other  without  fome  very  good 
reafon  :  in  effedt,  it  is  becaufc  their  fquares,  according  to  the 
fyftem  of  Agrippa  and  his  followers,  are  planetary.  The 
fquare  of  3,  for  inftance,  belongs  to  Saturn  ;  that  of  4  to  Ju¬ 
piter;  that  of  3  to  Mars;  that  of  6  to  the  Sun  ;  that  of  7  to 
Venus ;  that  of  8  to  Mercury;  that  of  9  to  the  Moon.  M. 
Bachet  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  magic  fquares,  on  the 
hint  he  had  taken  from  the  planetary  fquares  of  Agrippa, 
as  being  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  Mofchopulus,  which 
is  only  in  manufeript  in  the  French  king’s  library  ;  and,  with¬ 
out  the  affiftance  of  any  author,  he  found  out  a  new  method 
for  thofe  fquares  whofe  root  is  uneven,  for  inftance  2  3,  49,  See. 
but  he  could  not  make  any  thing  of  thofe  whofe  root  is 
even. 

After  him  came  M.  Frenicle,  who  took  the  fame  fubjedt  in 
hand.  A  certain  great  Algebraift  was  of  opinion,  that  whereas 
the  16  numbers  which  compofe  the  fquare  might  be  difpofed 
20922789888000  different  ways  in  a  natural  fquare  (as  from 
the  rules  of  combination  it  is  certain  they  may),  they  could 
not  be  difpofed  in  a  magic  fquare  above  16  different  ways; 
but  M.  Fienicle  {flowed,  that  they  might  be  thus  difpofed  878 
different  ways :  whence  it  appears  how  much  his  method  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  former,  which  only  yielded  the  55th  part  of  magic 
fquares  of  that  of  M.  Frenicle. 

To  this  inquiry  he  thought  fit  to  add  a  difficulty  that  had 
not  yet  been  confidered :  the  magic  fquare  of  7,  for  inftance, 
being  conftrudted,  and  its  49  cells  filled,  if  the  two  horizontal 
ranks  of  cells,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  two  vertical  ones,  the 
molt  remote  from  the  middle,  be  retrenched ;  that  is,  if  the 
whole  border  or  circumference  of  the  fquare  be  taken  away, 
there  will  remain  a  fquare  whofe  root  will  be  5,  and  which 
will  only  confift  of  23  cells.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing 
that  the  fquare  ffiould  be  no  longer  magical,  becaufe  the  ranks 
of  the  large  ones  were  not  intended  to  make  the  fame  fum, 
excepting  when  taken  entire  with  all  the  feven  numbers  that 
fill  their  feven  cells ;  fo  that  being  mutilated  each  of  two  cells, 
and  having  loft  two  of  their  numbers,  it  may  be  well  expedfed 
that  their  remainders  will  not  any  longer  make  the  fame  fum. 
But  M.  Frenicle  would  not  be  fatisfied,  unlefs  when  the  cir» 
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eumferenee  or  border  of  the  magic  fquare  was  taken  away, 
and  even  any  circumference  at  pleafure,  or,  in  line,  level al  cir¬ 
cumferences  at  once,  the  remaining  fquare  was  ff ill  magical . 
which  lail  condition,  no  doubt,  made  thefe  fquares  vaflly  more 
magical  than  ever. 

Again,  he  inverted  that  condition,  and  required  that  any 
■circumference  taken  at  pleafure,  or  even  feveral  circumfe¬ 
rences,  Ihould  be  infeparable  from  the  fquare  ;  that  is,  that 
it  Ihould  ceafe  to  be  magical  when  they  were  removed,  and  yet 
continue  magical  after  the  removal  of  any  of  the  reft.  M.  f  re- 
nicle,  however,  gives  no  general  demonftration  of  his  methods, 
and  frequently  feems  to  have  no  other  guide  but  chance.  It 
ss  true  his  hook  was  not  publiOred  by  himfelf,  nor  did  it  ap¬ 
pear  till  after  his  death,  viz.  in  1693. 

In  1703,  M.  Poignard,  canon  of  Bruffels,  publifhed  a  trea- 
tife  of  fuhlime  magic  fquares.  Before  him  there  had  been  no 
magic  fquares  made  but  for  feriefes  of  natural  numbers  that 
formed  a  fquare;  but  M.  Poignard  made  two  very  confsderable 
improvements.  t.  Inltead  of  taking  all  the  numbers  that  till 
a  fquare,  for  inftance  the  36  fucceflive  numbers,  which  would 
fill  all  the  cells  of  a  natural  fquare,  whofe  fide  is  6,  he  only 
takes  as  many  fucceflive  numbers  as  there  are  units  in  the  hue 
of  the  fquare,  which,  in  this  cafe,  are  fix  ;  and  thefe  fix  num¬ 
bers  alone  he  difpofcs  in  fuch  manner  in  the  ^6  cells  that 
none  of  them  are  repeated  twice  in  the  fame  rank,  whether  it 
be  horizontal,  vertical,  or  diagonal ;  whence  it  follows,  that  all 
the  ranks,  taken  all  the  ways  poflible,  mull  always  make  the 
fame  fum,  which  M.  Poignard  calls  repeated  progreffion.  2. 
In  Head  of  being  confined  to  take  thefe  numbers  according  to 
the  feries  and  fucceffion  of  the  natural  numbers,  that  is,  in  an 
arithmetical  progreffion,  he  takes  them  likewife  in  a  geometri¬ 
cal  progreffion,  and  even  in  an  harmonical  progreffion.  But 
with  thefe  two  lad  progreffions  the  magic  mult  neceflarily  be 
different  to  what  it  was  :  in  the  fquares  filled  with  numbers 
in  geometrical  progreffion,  it  conlifts  in  this,  that  the  products 
of  all  the  ranks  are  equal  ;  and  in  the  harmonical  progreffion, 
the  numbers  of  all  the  ranks  continually  follow  that  progref¬ 
fion  :  he  makes  fquares  of  each  of  thefe  three  progreffions  re- 
peated. 

This  book  of  M.  Poignard  gave  occafion  to  M.  de  la  Hire  to 
turn  his  thoughts  the  fame  way,  which  he  did  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  he  feems  to  have  well  nigh  completed  the  theory  of  ma¬ 
gic  fquares.  He  firil  confiders  uneven  fquares :  all  his  prede- 
ceffors  on  the  fubjeft  having  found  the  conftruftion  of  even 
ones  by  much  the  mod  difficult  ;  for  which  reafon  M.  de  la 
Hire  referves  thofe  for  the  lail.  This  excefs  of  difficulty  may 
arife  partly  from  hence,  that  the  numbers  are  taken  in  arithme¬ 
tical  progreffion.  Now  in  that  pi*ugreffion,  if  the  number  of 
terms  be  uneven,  that  in  the  middle  has  fome  properties  which 
may  be  of  fervice  ;  for  inftance,  being  multiplied  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  in  the  progreffion,  the  produdl  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  all  the  terms. 

M.  de  la  Hire  propofes  a  general  method  for  uneven  fquar.es, 
which  has  fome  (imilitude  with  the  theory  of  compound  mo¬ 
tions,  fo  ufeful  and  fertile  in  mechanics.  As  that  confifts  in 
decompounding  motions,  and  refolving  them  into  others  more 
fimple  ;  fo  does  M.  de  la  Hire’s  method  confift  in  refolving  the 
fquare  that  is  to  be  conftrudled  into  two  fimple  and  primitive 
fquares.  It  rnuft  be  owned,  however,  it  is  not  quite  fo  eafy 
to  conceive  thofe  two  fimple  and  primitive  fquares  in  the 
compound  or  perfedl  fquare,  as  in  an  oblique  motion  to  ima¬ 
gine  a  parallel  and  perpendicular  one. 

Suppofe  a  fquare  of  cells,  whofe  root  is  uneven,  for  inftance 
7  ;  and  that  its  49  cells  are  to  be  filled  magically  with  num¬ 
bers,  for  inftance  the  firft  7.  M.  de  la  Hire,  on  the  one  fide, 
takes  the  firft  7  numbers,  beginning  with  unity,  and  ending 
with  the  root  7  ;  and  on  the  other  7,  and  all  its  multiples  to 


49,  exclufively;  and  as  thefe  only  make  fix  numbers,  he  addso, 
which  makes  this  an  arithmetical  progreffion  of  7  terms  as 
well  as  the  other  ;  o.  7.  14.  21.  28.  33.  42.  This  done,  with 
the  firft  progreffion  repeated,  he  fills  the  fquare  of  the  root  7 
magically:  in  order  to  this,  he  writes  in  the  full  7  cells  of 
the  firft  horizontal  rank  the  feven  numbers  ptopofed  in  what 
order  he  plcafes,  for  that  is  abfolutely  indifferent ;  and  it  is 
proper  to  obferve  here,  that  thofe  feven  numbers  may  be 
ranged  in  5040  different  manners  in  the  fame  rank.  The  or¬ 
der  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  firft  horizontal  rank,  be  it 
what  it  will,  is  that  which  determines  their  order  in  all  the 
reft.  For  the  fecond  horizontal  rank,  he  places  in  its  firft 
cell,  either  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  or  the  fixth  num¬ 
ber,  from  the  firft  number  of  the  firft  rank ;  and  after  that 
writes  the  fix  others  in  order  as  they  follow.  For  the  third 
horizontal  rank,  he  obferves  the  fame  method  with  regard  to 
the  fecond  that  he  obferved  in  the  fecond  with  regard  to  the 
firft,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  For  inftance,  fuppofe  the  firft  ho¬ 
rizontal  rank  filled  with  the  feven  numbers  in  their  natural 
order,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  ;  the  fecond  horizontal  rank  may 
either  commence  with  3,  with  4,  with  5,  or  with  6  :  but  in 
this  inftance  it  commences  with  three  ;  the  third  rank  there¬ 
fore  muft  commence  with  3, 
the  fourth  with  7,  the  fifth 
with  2,  the  fixth  with  4,  and 
the  feventh  with  6.  The 
commencement  of  the  ranks 
which  follow  the  firft  being 
thus  determined,  the  other 
numbers,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  muft  he  written 
down  in  the  order  wherein 
they  Hand  in  the  firft,  going  on  to  5,  6,  and  7,  and  returning 
to  1,  2,  &c.  till  every  number  in  the  firft  rank  be  found  in 
every  rank  underneath,  according  to  the  order  arbitrarily 
pitched  upon  at  firft.  By  this  means  it  is  evident,  that  no 
number  whatever  can  be  repeated  twice  in  the  fame  rank  ;  and. 
by  confequence,  that  the  feven  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
being  in  each  rank,  muft  of  neceffity  make  the  fame  fum. 

It  appears,  from  this  example,  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
numbers  in  the  firft  rank  being  chofen  at  pleafure,  the  other 
ranks  may  be  continued  in  four  different  manners :  and  fince 
the  firft  rank  may  have  5040  different  arrangements,  there  are 
no  lefs  than  20160  different  manners  of  conllrubting  the  magic 
fquare  of  feven  numbers  repeated. 


The  order  of  the  numbers  in  the  firft  rank  being  determined  ; 
if  in  beginning  with  the  fecond  rank,  the  fecond  number  2 
or  the  laft  number  7,  ftiould  be  pitched  upon,  in  one  of  thofe 
cafes  and  repeated ;  and  in  the  other  cafe,  the  other  diagonal 
would  be  falfe  unlefs  the  number  repeated  feven  times  ftiould 
happen  to  be  4 ;  for  four  times  feven  is  equal  to  the  fum  of 
i9  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  :  and  in  general,  in  every  fquare  confid¬ 
ing  of  an  unequal  number  of  terms,  in  arithmetical  progreffion. 
one  of  the  diagonals  would  be  falfe  according  to  thole  two  con- 
ftru&ions,  unlefs  the  term  always  repeated  in  that  diagonal 
were  the  middle  term  of  the  progreffion.  It  is  not,  however. 
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at  all  neceflary  to  take  the  terms  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion; 
for,  according  to  this  method,  one  may  conftruCf  magic 
fquare  of  any  numbers  at  pleafure,  whether  they  be  according 
to  any  certain  progreffion  or  not.  If  they  be  in  an  arithmetical 
progreffion,  it  will  be  proper,  out  of  the  general  method,  to 
except  thofe  two  conftruftions  which  produce  a  continual  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  lame  term  in  one  of  the  two  diagonals,  and  only 
to  take  in  the  cafe  wherein  that  repetition  would  prevent  the 
diagonal' from  being  juft;  which  cafe' being  abfolutely  dif- 
regarded  when  we  computed  that  the  fquare  of  7  might  have 

20,160  different  conliruttions,  it  is  evident  that  by  taking  that 
cafe  in  it  muff  have  vaftly  more. 

To  begin  the  lecond  rank  with  any  other  number  hefides  the 
fecond  and  the  laft,  muff  not,  however,  be  looked  on  as  an 
univerfal  rule  :  it  holds'  good  for  the  fquare  of  7  ;  but  if  the 
fquare  of  9,  for  inftance,  were  to  be  conftrinfted,  and  the  fourth 
figure  of  the  firft  horizontal  rank  were  pitched  on  for  the  firft 
of  the  fecond,  the  confequence  would  be,  that  the  fifth  and 
eighth  horizontal  ranks  would  likewife  commence  with  the 
fame  number,  which  would  therefore  be  repeated  three  times 
in  the  fame  vertical  rank,  and  occafion  other  repetitions  in  all 
the  reft.  The  general  rule,  therefore,  mull  be  conceived  thus: 
Let  the  number  in  the  firft  rank  pitched  on,  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fecond,  have  fuch  an  exponent  of  its  quota  ;  that 
is,  let  the  order  of  its  place  be  fuch,  as  that  if  an  unit  be  taken 
from  it,  the  remainder  will  not  be  any  juft  quota  part  of  the 
root  of  the  fquare  ;  that  is,  cannot  divide  it  equally.  If,  for 
example,  in  the  fquare  of  7,  the  third  number  of  the  firft 
horizontal  rank  be  pitched  on  for  the  firft  of  the  fecond,  fuch 
conftruftion  will  be  juft;  becaufe,  the  exponent  of  the  place 
of  that  number,  viz.  3,  fubtrafting  1,  that  is,  2,  cannot  di¬ 
vide  7.  Thus  alfo  might  the  fourth  number  of  the  fame  firft 
rank  be  chofen,  becaule  4 — 1,  viz.  3,  cannot  divide  7  ;  and, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  the  fifth  or  fixth  number  might  be  taken:  ■ 
hut  in  the  fquare  of  9,  the  fourth  number  of  the  firft  rank 
muft  not  be  taken,  becaufe  4 — 1,  viz.  3,  does  divide  9.  The 
reafon  of  this  rule  will  appear  very  evidently,  by  confidering 
in  what  manner  the  returns  of  the  fame  numbers  do  or  do  not 
happen,  taking  them  always  in  the  fame  manner  in  any  given 
feries.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  fewer  divifions  the  root 
of  any  fquare  to  be  conftruited  has,  the  more  different  manners 
of  conftru&ing  it  t^ere  are;  and  that  the  prime  numbers,  i.  e. 
thofe  which  have  no  divifions,  as  5,  7,  it,  13,  &c.  are  thofe 
whofe  fquares  will  admit  of  the  moll  variations  in  proportion 
to  their  quantities. 

The  fquares  conftru&ed  according  to  this  method  have  feme 
particular  properties  not  required  in  the  problem  ;  for  the  num¬ 
bers  that  corhpofe  any  rank  parallel  to  one  of  the  two  diago¬ 
nals,  are  ranged  in  the  fame  order  with  the  numbers  that  com- 
pofe  the  diagonal  ty  which  they  are  parallel.  And  as  any  rank 
parallel  to  a  diagonal  muft  neceflarily  be  fhorter,  and  have 
fewer  cells  than  the  diagonal  itfelf,  by  adding  to  it  the  corre- 
fpondent  parallel,  which  has  the  number  of  cells  by  which  the 
other  falls  fhort  of  the  diagonal,  the  numbers  of  thofe  two  pa¬ 
rallels,  placed  as  it  were  end  to 
end,  (fill  follow  the  fame  order 
with  thofe  of  the  diagonal :  be- 
fides  that  their  fums  are  like¬ 
wife  equal;  fo  that  they  are 
magical  on  another  account. 
Inftead  of  the  fquares,  which 
we  have  hitherto  formed  by  ho¬ 
rizontal  ranks,  one  might  alfo 
form  them  by  vertical  ones  ; 
the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  both. 

All  we  have  hitherto  faid.  regards  only  the  firft  primitive 
fquare,  v;hofe  numbers,  in  the  propofed  example,  were  1,  2, 


3,  4,  5,  6,  75  here  ftill  remains  the  fecond  primitive,  whofe 
numbers  are  o,  7,  14,  21,  28, 

35,  42.  M.  de  la  Hire  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  fame  manner 
here  as  in  the  former;  and 
this  may  likewife  be  con- 
ftrudted  in  20,160  different 
manners,  as  containing  the 
fame  number  of  terms  with 
the  firft.  Its  con.ftruffion  be¬ 
ing  made,  and  of  conlequence 
all  its  ranks  making  the  fame 
fum,  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  bring  the  two  into  one,  by  adding 
together  the  numbers  of  the  two  correfponding  cells  of  the  two 
fquares,  that  is,  the  two  numbers  of  the  firft  of  each,  the  two 
numbers  of  the  fecond,  of  the  third,  &c.  and  difpole  them  in 
the  49  correfponding  cells  of  a  third  fquare,  it  will  likewife  be 
magical  in  regard  to  its  rank,  formed  by  the  addition  of  equal 
fums  to  equal  fums,  which  muft  of  neceffity  be  equal  among 
themfelves.  All  that  remains  in  doubt  is,  whether  or  no,  by  the 
addition  of  the  cotrefponding  cells  of  the  two  firft  fquares,  all 
the  cells  of  the  third  will  be  filled  in  fuch  manner  as  that  each, 
not  only  contains  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  progreffion  from 
1  to  49,  but  alfo  that  this  number  be  different  from  any  of  the 
reft,  which  is  the  end  and  defign  of  the  whole  operation. 

As  to  this,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  if  in  the  conftrudtion  of 
the  fecond  primitive  fquare  care  has  been  taken,  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fecond  horizontal  rank,  to  obferve  an  order 
•with  regard  to  the  firft  different  from  what  was  obferved  in  the 
conftruftion  of  the  firft  fquare  ;  for  inftance,  if  the  fecond  rank 
of  the  firft  fquare  began  with  Perfea  Square. 

the  third  term  of  the  firft  - — — - — 3 - - 

rank,  and  the  fecond  rank  _i_  4A  ~5  33  _49 

of  the  fecond  fquare  com-  24  3  2  40  48  7  8^  16 

mence  with  the  fourth  of  the  ^  6  14  13  23  31  39 

firft  rank,  as  in  the  example  —  ~  —  ~  ~ 

it  actually  does  ;  each  num- - -  — —  - —  - 

her  of  the  firft  fquare  may  37  47  4  1 3  20  29 

be  combined  once,  and  only  11  19  27  35  36  46  3 

once,  by.  addition  with  all  '\2  ~43  2  TcT  TS~  ”26 

the  numbers  of  the  fecond.  — - - - - - 

And  as  the  numbers  of  the  firft  are  here  1,  2,  3,  4,  3,  6,  7, 
and  thofe  of  the  fecond,  o,  7,  14,  21,  28,  35,  42,  by  combining 
them  in  this  manner  we  have  all  the  numbers  in  the  progreffion 
from  1  to  49,  without  having  any  of  them  repealed;,  which  is 
the  perfea  magic  fquare  propofed. 

The  neceffity  of  conftru&ing  the  two  primitive  fquares  in  a 
different  manner,  does  not  at  all  hinder  but  that  each  of  the 
2,0,160  conftruft.ions  of  the  one  may  be  combined  with  all  the 

20, 160  conftruaions  of  the  other:  of  confequence,  therefore, 

20,160  multiplied  by  itfelf,  which  makes  406,425,600,  is  the 
number  of  different  conftruftrons  that  may  be  made  of  the 
perfect  fquare,  which  here  confifts  of  the  49  numbers  of  the 
natural  progreffion.  But  as  we  have  already  obferved,  that  a 
primitive  fquare  of  feven  numbers  repeated  may  have  above- 

20,160  feveral  conftrufticns,  the  number  406,425,600  muft 
come  vaftly  fhort  of  expreffing  all  the  poftible  conftru&ions  of 
a  perfect  magic  fquare  of  the  49  firft  numbers. 

As  to  the  even  fquares,  he  conftruffs  them  like  the  uneven 
ones,  by  two  primitive  fquares ;  but  the  conftruftion  of  primi¬ 
tives  is  different  in  general,  and  may  be  fo- a  great  number  of 
ways  :  and  thofe  general  differences  admit  of  a  great  number 
of  particular  variations,  which  give  as  many  different  con-- 
ftrufitions  of  the  fame  even  fquare.  It  fcarce  feems  poftible  to 
determine  exaftly,  either  how  many  general  differences  there 
may  be  between  the  conftruttion  of  the  primitive  fquares  of 
an  even  fquare  and.  an  uneven  one,  nor  how  many  particular 
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variations  each  general  difference  may  admit  of;  and,  of  con- 
fequence,  we  are  ftill  far  from  being  able  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  different  conflru/tions  of  all  thofe  that  may  be  made  by 
the  primitive  lquares. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin  feems  to  have  carried  this  curious 
fpeculation  farther  than  any  of  his  predeceffors  in  the  fame 
way.  He  has  condru6ted  not  only  a  magic  fquare  of  fquares, 
but  likewife  a  magic  circle  of  circles,  of  which  we  fhall  give 
fome  account  for  the  amufement  of  our  readers.  The  magic 
fquare  of  fquares  is  formed  by  dividing  the  great  fquare,  as  in 
Plate  :6.  fig.  1.  The  great  fquare  is  divided  into  2  56  fmall 
fquares,  in  which  all  the  numbers  from  1  to  256  are  placed  in 
16  eolumns,  which  may  be  taken  either  horizontally  or  verti¬ 
cally.  The  properties  are  as  follow : 

1.  The  fum  of  the  1 6  numbers  in  each  column,  vertical  and 
horizontal,  is  2056. 

2.  Every  half  column,  vertical  and  horizontal,  makes  1028, 
or  half  of  20 56. 

3.  Half  a  diagonal  afcending  added  to  half  a  diagonal  de¬ 
fending,  makes  2056  ;  taking  thel'e  half  diagonals  from  the 
ends  of  any  fide  of  the  fquare  to  the  middle  thereof ;  and  fo 
reckoning  them  either  upward  or  downward,  or  fidewile  from 
left  to  right  hand,  or  from  right  to  left. 

4.  The  fame,  with  all  the  parallels  to  the  half  diagonals,  as 
many  as  can  be  drawn  in  the  great  fquare  :  for  any  two  of  them 
being  diredded  upward  and  downward,  from  the  place  where 
they  begin  to  that  where  they  end,  their  funis  will  make  20 56. 
The  fame  downward  and  upward  in  like  manner  :  or  all  the 
fame  if  taken  fide  wife  to  the  middle,  and  back  to  the  fame  fide 
again.  N.  B.  One  let  of  thefe  half  diagonals  and  their  pa¬ 
rallels  is  drawn  in  the  fame  fquare  upward  and  downward. 
Another  fuch  fet  may  be  drawn  from  any  of  the  other  three 
fides. 

5.  The  four  corner  numbers  in  the  great  fquare,  added  to 
the  four  central  numbers  therein,  make  1028  ;  equal  to  the 
half  fum  of  any  vertical  or  horizontal  column  which  con¬ 
tains  16  numbers;  and  equal  to  half  a  diagonal  or  its  pa¬ 
rallel. 

6.  If  a  fquare  hole  (equal  in  breadth  to  four  of  the  little 
fquares)  be  cut  in  a  paper,  through  which  any  of  the  16  little 
fquares  in  the  great  fquare  may  be  feen,  and  the  paper  be  laid 
on  the  great  fquare,  the  fum  of  all  the  16  numbers,  feen 
through  the  hole,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  1 6  numbers  in 
any  horizontal  or  vertical  column,  viz.  to  2056. 

The  magic  circle  of  circles  (fig.  2.)  is  compofed  of  a  feries  of 
numbers  from  12  to  75  inclufive,  divided  into  eight  concentric 
circular  fpaces,  and  ranged  in  eight  radii  of  numbers,  with  the 
number  12  in  the  centre  ;  which  number,  like  the  centre,  is 
common  to  all  thefe  circular  fpaces,  and  to  all  the  radii. 

The  numbers  are  fo  placed,  that  the  fum  of  all  thofe  in 
either  of  the  concentric  circular  fpaces  above  mentioned,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  central  number  12,  make  360;  equal  to  the 
number  of  degrees  in  a  circle. 

The  numbers  in  each  radius  alfo,  together  with  the  central 
number  12,  ntakejufl  ,60 

The  numbers  in  half  of  any  of  the  above  circular  fpaces, 
taken  either  above  or  below  the  d  >uble  horizontal  line,  with 
half  the  central  number  12,  make  i8o  ;  equal  to  the  number 
of  degrees  in  a  (tmicircle. 

If  any  four  adjoining  numbers  be  taken,  as  if  in  a  fquare, 
in  the  radial  divifio  is  oJ  tl  e'e  circular  fpaces,  the  fum  ot  thefe, 
with  half  the  ctn  ril  ’lumber,  make  t8o- 

There  are,  moreovei,  included,  i.our  fets  of  other  circular 
fpaces,  bounded  by  c.rcles  which  are  eccentric  with  refpe6l 
to  the  common  centre  ;  each  of  thefe  fets  containing  five 
fpaces.  Thecentiesof  the  circles  which  bound  them  are  at 
A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  let,  whole  centre  is  at  A,  is  bounded 
Vol.  V. 


by  dotted  lines  ;  the  fet,  whofe  centre  is  at  C,  is  bounded  by 
lines  of  fiiort  unconnected  (Pokes;  and  the  fet  round  D  is 
bounded  bylines  of  unconnected  longer  ftrokes,  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  one  another.  In  rawing  this  figure  by  hand,  the 
fet  of  concentric  circles  fhould  be  drawn  with  black  ink,  and 
the  four;  different  fets  of  eccentric  circles  with  four  kinds  of 
ink  of  different  colours  ;  as  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green,  for 
diftinguifhing  them  readily  from  one  anosher.  Thefe  fets  of 
eccentric  circular  fpaces  intellect  thofe  of  the  concentric,  and 
each  other  ;  and  yet  the  numbers  contained  in  each  of  the  ec¬ 
centric /paces,  taken  all  around  through  any  of  the  20  which 
are  eccentric,  make  the  fame  fum  as  thole  in  the  concentric, 
namely  360,  when  the  central  number  12  is  added.  Their 
halves  alfo,  taken  above  or  below  the  double  horizontal  line^ 
with  half  the  central  number,  make  t8o. 

Obferve,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  numbers  but  what  be¬ 
longs  at  lead  to  two  of  the  circular  fpaces,  fome  to  three, 
fome  to  four,  fome  to  live  ;  and  yet  they  are  all  fo  placed  as 
never  to  break  the  required  number  360  in  any  of  the  28  cir¬ 
cular  fpaces  within  the  primitive  circle. 

To  bring  thefe  matters  in  view,  all  the  numbers  as  above 
mentioned  are  taken  out,  and  placed  in  feparate  columns  as 
they  fland  around  both  the  concentric  and  eccentric  circular 
fpaces,  always  beginning  with  the  ontermoft  and  ending  with 
the  innermoft  of  each  fet,  and  alio  the  numbers  as  they  ftand 
in  the  tight  radii,  fiom  the  circumference  to  the  centre  ;  the 
common  central  number  12  being  placed  the  lowed  in  eack. 
column. 


I.  In  the  eight  concentric  circular  fpaces. 
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if,  now,  we  take  any  four  numbers,  as  in  a  fquare 
form,  either  from  N°  i.  N°  2.  (as  we  fuppofe  from  /2 

N°  i.)  as  in  the  margin,  and  add  haif  the  central  *  ^  3 

number  12  to  them,  the  fum  will  be  180;  equal  to 
half  the  numbers  in  any  circular  fpace  taken  above  or  below 
the  double  horizontal  line,  and  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees 
in  a  femicircle.  Thus,  ij,  72,  25,  63,  and  6,  make  j8o. 

Magic  LanUrn.  See  Dioptrics. 

MAGICIAN,  one  who  praftifes  magic,  or  hath  the  power 
of  doing  wonderful  feats  by  the  agency  of  fpirits.  Among  the 
eaftern  nations  it  feems  to  have  bepn  formerly  common  for  the 
princes  to  ha/e  magicians  about  their  court  to  confer  with  upon 
extraordinary  occafions.  And  concerning  thefe  there  hath 
been  much  deputation  :  fome  fuppoting  that  their  power  was 
only  feigned,  and  that  they  were  no  other  than  impoftors  who 
impofed  on  the  credulity  of  their  fovereigns  ;  while  others  have 
thought  that  they  really  had  fome  unknown  connection  or 
correfpondence  with  evil  fpirits,  and  could  by  their  means  ac- 
complilh  what  otherwife  would  have  been  impoffible  for  men. 
See  the  article  Magic. 

MAGINDANAO,  or  Mindanao.  See  Mindanao. 

MAG1STERY,  in  chemiflry,  a  name  given  to  almoil  all 
precipitates.  Thus,  mag'/Jicry  and  precipitate  are  fynonymous  : 
but  chemi  11s  chiefly  ufe  precipitates  as  a  general  term,  and  apply 
that  of  magiftery  to  fome  particular  precipitates  only  which 
are  ufed  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts.  Such  are,  the  magifteries 
of bifmuth.  coal,  crabs  eyes,  fulphur,  &c.  See  Chemistry. 

MAGISTRATE,  any  public  officer  to  whom  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  of  the  law'  is  committed  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

MAGL!  ABECH1  (Antony),  a  perfon  of  great  learning, 
and  remarkable  for  an  amazing  memory,  was  born  at  Florence 
in  163^.  Elis  father  died  when  he  was  only  feven  years  old. 
His  mother  had  him  taught  grammar  and  drawing,  and  then 


put  him  apprentice  to  one  of  the  bell  goldfmiths  in  Florence. 
When  he  was  about  16  years  old,  his  paffion  for  learning  began 
to  (how  itfelf  ;  ^and  he  laid  out  all  his  money  in  buying  books. 
Becoming  acquainted  with  Michael  Ermini,  librarian  to  the 
cardinal  de  Medicis,  he  foon  perfected  himlelf  by  his  affiftance 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  in  a  little  time  became  maker  of  the 
Hebrew.  His  name  foon  became  famous  among  the  learned. 
A  prodigious  memory  was  his  diftinguifhing  talent ;  and  he 
retained  not  only  the  fenfe  of  what  he  had  read,  but  frequently 
all  the  words,  and  the  very  manner  of  fpelling.  It  is  laid  that 
a  gentleman,  to  make  trial  of  the  force  of  his  memory,  lent  him 
a  manufeript  he  was  going  to  print.  Some  time  after  it  rvas  re¬ 
turned,  the  gentleman,  coming  to  him  with  a  melancholy  coun¬ 
tenance,  pretended  it  was  loft,  and  requefted  Magliabechi  to 
recoiled!  what  he  remembered  of  it ;  upon  which  lie  wrote  the 
whole,  without  miffing  a  w’ord.  He  generally  (hut  himfelf  up 
the  whole  day,  and  opened  his  doors  in  the  evening  to  the  men 
of  letters  who  came  to  converle  with  him.  His  attention  was 
fo  abforbed  by  his  Audits,  that  he  often  forgot  the  moft  urgent 
wants  of  nature.  Cofmo  III.  grand  duke  of  Florence,  made 
him  his  librarian ;  but  he  ftill  continued  negligent  in  his  drefs, 
and  fimple  iii  his  manners.  An  old  cloak  ferved  him  for  a 
morning' gown  in  the  day  and  for  bed-clothes  at  night.  The 
duke,  however,  provided  for  him  a  commodious  apartment  in 
his  palace,  which  he^was  with  difficulty  perfuaded  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of;  but  which  he  quitted  four  months  after,  and  returned 
to  his  houfe.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  mo- 
defty,  his  fincerity,  and  his  beneficence,  which  his  friends  often 
experienced  in  their  wants.  He  was  a  patren  of  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  and  had  the  higheft  pleafure  in  affifting  them  with  his 
advice  and  information,  and  in  furniffiing  them  with  books  and 
manuferipts.  He  had  the  utmoft  averfion  at  any  thing  that 
looked  like  conftraint  ;  and  therefore  the  grand  duke  always 
difpenfed  with  his  perfonal  attendance,  and  fent  him  his  orders 
in  writing.  Though  he  lived  a  moft  fedentary  life,  he  reached 
the  81ft  year  of  his  age  ;  and  died  in  the  midft  of  the  public 
applaufe,  after  enjoying,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  fueh 
affluence  as  few  have  ever  procured  by  their  learning.  By  his 
will,  he  left  a  very  fine  library  to  the  public,  with  a  fund  fqr 
its  lupport. 

MAGLOIRE  (St.),  a  native  of  Wales  in  Great  Britain,  and 
coufin-german  to  St.  Sampfon  and  St.  Mallo.  He  embraced 
a  monaftic  life,  and  went  into  France,  where  he  was  made  abbot, 
of  Dol,  and  after  that  a  provincial  biffiop  iu  Brittany.  He 
afterwards  founded  a  monaftery  in  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  where 
he  died  on  the  1 4th  of  Oftober  577,  about  the  age  of  80.  His 
remains  were  tranfported  to  the  iuburbs  of  St.  Jacques,  and 
depofited  in  a  monailery  of  Beneditlines,  which  was  ceded  to 
the  fathers  of  theoratory  in  1628.  It  is  now  the  feminaryof  St. 
Magloire,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  learned  men  whom  it  has 
produced.  This  faint  cultivated  poetry  with  confiderable  fuc* 
cefs :  the  hymn  which  is  fung  at  the  feaft  of  All  Saints  was 
compofed  by  him  :  Coclo  quos  eadtm  gloria  confecrat,  See. 

MAGNA  assist  eligenda,  is  a  writ  anciently  directed 
to  the  ftieriff  for  fummoning  four  lawful  knights  before  the 
juftices  of  affize,  in  order  to  choofe  twelve  knights  of  the 
neighbourhood,  &c.  to  pafs  upon  the  great  affize  between  fuch 
a  perfon  plaintiff  and  fueffia  one  defendant. 

Magna  Charta.  See  Charta. 

MAGNANIMITY,  denotes  greatnefs  of  mind,  particularly 
in  circumftances  of  trial  and  adverfity. — It  is  the  good  fenfe  of 
pride,  and  the  nobleft  way  of  acquiring  applaufe.  It  renders 
the  foul  fuperior  to  the  trouble,  diforder,  and  emotion  which 
the  appearance  of  gre  a'  danger  might  excite  ;  and  it  is  by  this 
quality  that  heroes  maintain  their  tranquillity,  and  preferve 
the  free  ufe  of  their  reafon  in  the  moft  furprifing  and  dreadful 
accidents.  It  admires  the  fame  quality  in  its  enemy;  and 
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fame,  glory,  conquefls,  defire  of  opportunities  to  pardon  and 
oblige  their  oppofers,  are  what  glow  in  the  minds  of  the  brave. 
Magnanimity  and  courage  are  infeparable. 

1.  The  inhabitants  qf  Privernum  being  fubdued  and  taken 
pnfoners  after  a  revolt,  one  of  them  being  afked  by  a  Roman 
fenator,  who  was  for  putting  them  all  to  death,  what  punifh- 
nrent  he  and  h;s  fellow  captives  deferved  ?  anfwered  with  great 
intrepidity,  “  We  deferve  that  punifhmeut  which  is  due  to 
men  who  are  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  think  themfelves 
worthy  of  it.”  Plautinus  perceiving  that  his  anfwer  exafpe- 
rated  forne  of  the  fenators,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  ill  ef- 
fefts  of  it,  by  putting  a  milder  queflion  to  the  prifoner  :  “  How 
would  you  behave  (fays  he)  if  Rome  fiiould  pardon  you?” 
“  Our  conduct  (replied  the  generous  captive)  depends  upon 
yours,  [t  the  peace  you  grant  be  an  honourable  one,  you  may 
depend  on  a  conftant  fidelity  on  our  parts :  if  the  terms  of  it  be 
hard  and  diihonourable,  lay  no  ftrefs  on  our  adherence  to  you  .” 
Some  of  the  judges  conftrued  thefe  words  as  menaces  ;  but  the 
wifer  part  finding  in  them  a  great  deal  of  magnanimity,  cried 
out,  that  a  nation  whofe  only  defire  was  liberty,  and  their  only 
fear  that  of  lofing  it,  was  worthy  to  become  Roman.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  decree  pnffed  in  favour  of  the  prifoners,  and  Pri¬ 
vernum  was  declared  a  municipium.  Thus  the  bold  fincerity 
ef  one  man  faved  his  country,  and  gained  it  the  privilege  of 
being  incorporated  into  the  Roman  ftate. 

2.  Subrius  Flavius,  the-Roman  tribune,  being  impeached  for 
having  confpired  againft  the  life  of  the  emperor  Nero,  not  only 
owned  the  charge,  but  gloried  in  it.  Upon  the  emperor’s  afk- 
ing  him  what  provocation  he  had  given  him  to  plot  his  death  ? 
“  Becaufe  I  abhorred  thee  (faid  Flavius),  though  there  was 
not  in  the  whole  army  one  more  zealoufiy  attached  to  thee 
than  I,  fo  long  as  thou  did (t  merit  affedlion  ;  but  I  began  to 
hate  thee  when  thou  becameft  the  murderer  of  thy  mother, 
the  murderer  of  thy  brother  and  wife,  a  charioteer,  a  come¬ 
dian,  an  incendiary,  and  a  tyrant.”  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the 
whole  confpiracy  afforded  nothing  which  proved  fo  bitter  and 
pungent  to  Nero  as  this  reproach.  He  ordered  Flavius  to  be 
immediately  put  to  death,  w.hich  he  fuffered  with  amazing  in¬ 
trepidity.  When  the  executioner  defired  him  to  ft  retch  out 
his  neck  valiantly,  “  I  wifh  (replied  he)  thou  mayeft  ftrike  as 
valiantly.” 

3.  When  the  Scythian  ambaffadors  waited  on  Alexander  the 
Great,  they  gazed  attentively  upon  him  for  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  fpeaking  a  word,  being  very  probably  furprifcd,  as  they 
formed  a  judgment  of  men  from  their  air  and  llature,  to  find 
that  his  did  not  ayifwer  the  high  idea  they  entertained  of  him 
from  his  fame.  At  laft,  the  oldeft  of  the  ambaffadors  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Q^Curtius)  addreffed  him  thus  :  “  Had  the  gods  given 
thee  a  body  proportionable  to  thy  ambition,  the  whole  univerfe 
would  have  been  too  little  for  thee.  With  one  hand  thou 
wouldlt  touch  the  eaft,  and  with  the  other  the  weft  ;  and  not 
fatisfied  with  this,  thou  wouldlt  follow  the  fun,  and  know 
where  he  hides  himfelf.  But  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ? 
We  never  fet  foot  in  thy  country.  May  not  thoft  who  inhabit 
woods  be  allowed  to  live  without  knowing  who  thou  art,  and 
whence  thou  Cornell  i  We  will  neither  command  over,  nor  fub- 
mit  to,  any  mam  And  that  thou  mayeft  be  fenfible  what  kind 
of  people  the  Scythians  are,  know,  that  wc  received  from  hea¬ 
ven  as  a  rich  prefent,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  ploughfhare,  a  dart,  a 
javelin,  and  a  cup.  Thefe  we  make  ufe  of,  both  with  our 
friends  and  againft  our  enemies.  To  our  friends  we  give  corn, 
which  we  procure  by  the  labour  of  our  oxen  ;  with  them  we 
offer  wine  to  the  gods  in  our  cup  ;  and  with  regard  to  our 
enemies,  we  combat  them  at  a  diltanfce  with  our  arrows,  a  id 
near  at  hand  with  our  javelins.  But  thou,  who  boalteft  thy 
coming  to  extirpate  robbers,. thou  thyfelf  art  the  greateft  rob¬ 
ber  upon  earth.  Thou  haft  plundered  all  nations  thou  over- 
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cameft:  thou  haft  poffeffed  thyfelf  of  Lydia,  invaded  Svrta, 
Perfia,  and  Badtriana ;  thou  art  forming  a  defign  to  march  as 
far  as  India  ;  and  now  thou  cornel!  hither  to  feize  upon  our 
herds  of  cattle.  The  great  poffefilons  thou  haft,  only  make 
thee  covet  more  eagerly  what  thou  haft  not.  If  thou  art  a 
god,  thou  oughtefl  to  do  good  to  mortals,  and  not  deprive 
them  of  their  poffefilons.  If  thou  art  a  mere  man,  refledt 
always  on  what  thou  art.  They  whom  thou  fhalt  not  moleft 
will  be  thy  true  friends,  the  ftrongeft  frier.dfhips  being  con¬ 
tracted  between  equals  j  and  they  are  efteemed  equals  who 
have. not  tried  their  ftrength  againft  each  other  :  but  do  not 
imagine  that  thofe  whom  thou  conquered:  can  love  thee.” 

4.  Richard  I.  king  of  England,  having  inverted  the  caftle  of 
Chalus,  was  fhot  in  the  fhoulder  with  an  arrow  ;  an  unfkilful 
furgeon  endeavouring  to  extradl  the  weapon,  mangled  the  flefh 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  a  gangrene  enfued.  The  caftle  being 
taken,  and  perceiving  he  fhould  not  live,  he  ordered  Bertram 
de  Gourdon,  who  had  fnot  the  arrow,  to  be  brought  into  his 
prefence.  Bertram  being  come,  “  What  harm  (fa'd  the  king) 
did  ever  I  do  thee,  that  thou  fhould  It  kill  me  ?”  The  other  re¬ 
plied  with  great  magnanimity  and  courage,  “  You  killed  with 
your  own  hand  my  father  and  two  of  my  brothers,  and  you 
likewife  defigned  to  have  killed  me.  You  may  now  fatiate 
your  revenge.  I  fhould  cheerfully  fuffer  all  the  torments  that 
can  be  inflicted,  were  I  fure  of  having  delivered  the  world  of  a 
tyrant  who  filled  it  with  blood  and  carnage.”  This  bold  and 
fpirited  anfwer  ftruclc  Richard  with  remorfe.  He  ordered  the 
prifoner  to  he  prefented  with  one  hundred  (hillings,  and  fet  at 
liberty  ;  but  Maccardec,  one  of  the  king’s  friends,  like  a  true 
ruffian,  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive. 

5.  The  following  modern  inftance  is  extra  died  from  a  late 
French  work  entitled,  Ecole  hiftorique  &  morale  dnfoldat ,  6cc. 
A  mine,  underneath  one  of  the  outworks  of  a  citadel,  was  en- 
trufted  to  the  charge  of  a  ferjeant  and  a  few  foldiers  of  the 
Piedmontefe  guards.  Several  companies  of  the  enemy’s  troops 
had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  this  work  ;  and  the  lofs  of  the 
place  would  probably  foon  have  followed  had  they  maintained 
their  poll  in  it.  The  mine  was  charged,  and  a  Angle  fpark 
would  blow  them  all  into  the  air.  The  ferjeant,  with  the 
greateft  coolnefs,  ordered  the  foldiers  to  retire,  defining  them 
to  requelt  the  king  to  take  care  of  his  wife-and  children  ;  (truck 
fire,  fet  a  match  to  the  train,  and  facrificed  himfelf  for  his 
country. 

M  AGNES  A,  or  Magnesia,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  or  a  dif- 
tridl  of  Theffaly,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelius,  called  by  Philip, 
the  fon  of  Demetrius,  one  of  the  three  keys  of  Greece,  (Pau- 
fanias. ) 

MAGNESIA,  or  Magnesia  alba,  in  mineralogy  and 
chemiltry,  a  kind  of  eaith  only  difeovered  fince  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  It  firft  began  to  be  known  at  Rome  by  the 
name  of  the  Count  de  Palma's  powder,  which  a  canon  there 
offered  as  a  general  remedy  for  all  diforders.  It  was  by  many 
confidered  as  a  calcareous  earth  ;  but  F.  Hoffman  fliowed  it  to 
be  efientially  diftinct.  The  fame  was  afterwards  done  by 
Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh  and  M.  Margraaf  of  Berlin,  though 
unknown  to  each  other  at  the  time.  When  pure,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  white,  loofe,  and  light;  the  fpecific  gravity  about  2.330. 
It  is  one  of  the  molt  infufible  fubftances  in  nature  ;  neither 
melting,  nor  even  hardening  nor  contradting,  in  the  focus  of  the 
molt  powerful  burning-glafs.  An  experiment  was  made  on 
fome  of  this  earth  in  the  fummer  of  17S2  by  M.  Magellan, 
with  Mr.  Parke-r’s  burning-glafs  ;  the  effedts  of  which  ate 
more 'powerful  than  thofe  of  any  other,  though  its  diameter  is 
only  32  inches.  The  event  feemed  at  firft  to  be  unfavourable 
to  the  co.aclufion  above  mentioned  ;  for  a  cubic  inch  of  mag- 
nefia,  a  quarter  of  an  ir.ch  each  fide,  being  put  into  its  focus, 
was  hardened,  and  reduced  to  lefs  than  a  third  patt  of  its 
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bulk  each  way,  viz.  from  .2;  of  an  inch  to  ^08 .  On  applying 
a  fimilar  cube  of  magnefia,  lioweyev,  from  Mr.  Herirv’s  manu- 
faCtitre  at  Manchefter,  it  neither  became  harder  !  o  feniibly 
diminifhed  in  fize.  Bergman  informs  us,  that  magnefia ,  unlefs 
precipitated  by  the  volatile  alkali,  or  that  by  the  neat  alkali  fed 
tartar,  always  contains  fame  filiceous  or  calcareous  earth. 
Almoft  the  lame  thing  hap.  ens  when  it  is  feparated  by  calci¬ 
nation  from  the. remaining  Kxiviafions  of  the  nitrous  and  ma¬ 
rine  acids  ;  in  which  cafe,  byriuch  a  violent  fire,  it  adheres 
together,  and  even  (hows  a  tendency  to  vi  r  tV. 

1  _Notwithftanding  this  extreme  refraCtorinefs  of  magnefia  by 
itfelf,  it  melts  eafily  with  borax,  though  fcarce  affected  bv  al¬ 
kalies  or  the  calces  of  lead  ;  when  mixed  with  other  earths  it 
produces  hard’  mafles  of  various  kinds  ;  when  mixed  with  cal¬ 
careous,  argillaceous,  or  filiceous  earths,  it  melts  in  the  fire  : 
and  it  four  time?  its  weight  of  green  glals  be  added  to'  it,  the 
mafs  forms  a  kind  of  porcehiine  fo  hard  .as  to  ltrike  fire  with 
fteel.  But  neither  an  equal  part  of  the  above  earths,  nor  of 
ponderous  earth,  glats  of  lead,  vegetable  alkali,  or  vitriolatcd 
■tartar,  added  feparateiy  to  magnefia,  will  melt  in  the  fire  -. 
however,  when  mixed  with  common  argillaceous  earth,  it  melts 
into  a  hard  mafs.  Magnefia  differs  from  calcareous  earth  in 
having  a  niuch’  Imaller  attraction  for  fixed  air.  In  this  refpeCt 
it  is  inferi  or  even  to  fixed  alkaline  fails ;  fo  that  it  will  not 
render  any  of  theie  cauftic,  though  it  will  do  fo  to  the  volatile 
alkali.  It  alfo  paits  very  readily  with  its  own  fixed  air  by 
mere  heat ;  and  it  was  by  making  experiments  on  this  fub- 
Itance  that  Dr.  Black  made  his  firit  dill  overies  concerning  fixed, 
air.  In  its  calcined  date,  however,  it  does  not  ihow  any  of 
the  cauflicity  of  lime,  but  may  be  fafely  taken  internally  ; 
and  is  even  preferred  by  feme  to  that  which  contains  fixed  air. 
3n  this  ftate  it  is  much  lefs  foluble  than  when  combined  with 
fixed  air,  and  does  not  effervefee  with  any  acid.  When  mixed 
with  water,  a  very  fmall  degree  of  heat  is  excited,  and  in  about 
'fg!.  2  times  its  weight  of  water  it  totally  ditfolves.  It  diffolves 
alio  very  readily  in  aerial  acid,  by  which  means  it  is  frequently 
united  with  frelh  water.  For  the  fame  reafon,  when  we  mix 
a  ibiuticn  of  perfectly  mild  alkali,  either  fixed -or  volatile, 
with  a  folution  of  magnefia,  no  precipitation  follows  ;  becaple 
the  great  quantity  of  fixed  air  extricated  by  the  union  of  the 
acid  and  alkali,  inftantly  ditfolves  the  precipitate  as  fait  as  it 
is  formed.  1  ut  if  we  put  this  mixture  over  the  fire,  it  will 
grow  thkk,  arrd  coagulate  as  foon  as  it  is  heated  to  a  certain 
degree  ;  becaule  the  magnefia  is  unable  to  retain,  in  any  con- 
fiderable  heat,  as  much  fixed  air  as  is  necetfary  for  its  lolution. 

On  putting  magnefia  into  water,  and  afterwards  drying  it, 
it  is  found  to  retain  of  its  weight  of  aqueous  fluid  ;  but 
when  fully  faturated  with  aerial  acid,  it  will  ablurb  and  retain 
-f-sc  of  the  fame.  When  fully  faturated  wish  aerial  and,  it 
is  more  foluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water;  becaufe  the  heat  of 
the  latter  dillipates  part  of  the  fixed  air,  as  u'as  oblerved  con¬ 
cerning  the  alkaline  laits. 

Magnefia,  when  combined  with  different  ai  ids,  forms  falts 
exceedingly  different  from  thole  produced  bj  calcareous  earth 
under  fimilar  cirrumliances.  See  Ohcmistry.  It  is  ufuallv 
prepared,  either  froib.  the  bittern  of  fea-lalr,  or  from  the  fait 
pirepared  from  that  liquid  under  the  name  o!  Eplom  fait.  The 
magnefia  prepared  dircbtly-  from  the  bittern',  however,  is  by  no 
means  equal  in  purity  to  ihat  produced  from  the  finer  kinds  of 
Epfom  fait.  Hence,  in  order  to  have  pure  magnefia,  Bergman 
gives  the  following  directions  :  “  Let  Epfom  fait,  in  well- 
formed  cryftals,  be  diflolved  in  diftilled  water  ;  and  from  this 
the  magnefia  is  to  be  precipitated  by  mild  .olatile  alkali.  Some 
of  this. earth  that  remains  fufperided  in  the  folution,  by  means 
of  aerial  acid,  may  be  eafily  precipitated  by  a  Ample  ebullition. 
An  hundred  pounds  of  this  magnefia,  when  rightly  prepared, 
contains  near  25  parts  of  fixed  air,  30  of  water,  and  45  of 


pure  earth.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  then  2.155,  This  method 
of  preparation  may  anfwer  very  well  for  having  a  very 
pure  magnefia  ;  but  when  it  is  required  to  have  it  very  light 
and  Spongy  which,  by  thofe  who  ufe  it,  is  looked  upon  to  be 
the  only  criterion  of  its  goodnefs,  we  mult  ufe  the  following 
method  : 

Take  any  quantity  of  Epfom  fait,  diiTolve  it  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  and  filter  the  folution.  Diflolve  alfo  half  the  quantity  of 
good  pearl-afh,  and  filter  this  folution.  Both  of  thefe  folutions 
ought  to  be  l'omewbat  diluted  ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  ufe 
twice  the  quantity  of  water  which  would  fairly  diflolve  the 
falts.  Mix  the  two  folutions  when  nearly  cold,  and  ftir  them 
very  well  together.  Let  the  mixture  hand  for  l'ome  hours, 
until  the  precipitate  has  fahen  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  a 
coarfe  gritty  powder.-  Put  the  whole  then  into  a  clean  copper 
kettle,  under  which  a  moderate  fire  is  made.  Stir  the  matter 
inceliantly  with  a  large  wooden  fpatula,  to  prevent  the  powder 
from  flicking  to  the  bottom.  As  the  mixture  heats,  the  pow¬ 
der  begins  to  lofe  its  Tandy  appearance,  and  to  increafe  greatly 
in  quantity  ;  fo  that,  though  at  firfl  the  mixture  was  quite 
thin,  with  only  a-  fmall  portion  of  fandy  matter  amonglt  it, 
before  it  has  attained  the  boiling  heat  it  will  be  fo  thick  that 

it  can  fcarce  be.llirred.  When  the  grittinefs  is  quite  gone,  the 
matter  mult  be  put  upon  a  filtering  cloth,  and  warm  water 
poured  upon  it  till  it  runs  infipicl.  The  magnefia  is  then  to 
be  put  upon  chalk  flones,  which  will  abforb  the  greateft  part 
of  the  moifture  ;  and  it  may  at  lalt  be  fully  dried  in  a  ffove. 

Magnefia  alba  is  a  good  abforbent ;  and  undoubtedly  to  be 
preferred  to  crab's  eyes,  on  account  of  its  purgative  quality 
when  united  with  an  acid,  which  the  other  has  not.  It  has 
been  efieemed  hurtful  in  bilious  habits  where  there  is  a  difpofi- 
tion  in  the  flomach  contrary  to  acidity.  This,  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Henry,  is  doubtful  :  and  where  putrid  bile  is 
to  be  corrected,  he  thinks  good  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by 
taking  magnefia  with  an  acid  in  a  (late  of  eflervefcence" ;  as 
the  fixed  air,  thus  extricated,  will  correCt  the  putridity  of  the 
Contents  of  the  intellines,  while  they  are  at  the  fame  time 
evacuated  downwards.  '  He  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  in  cutaneous 
difeafes  it  may  enter  the  circulation  in  form  of  a  neutral  fait, 
and,  by  aCting  as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  prove  an  excel¬ 
lent  alterative. 

For  forne  medical  purpofes,  magnefia  is  ufed  in  a  calcined 
fate  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  deprived  of  its  fixed  air,  and  then  it 
proves  nearly  as  aperient  as  a  double  quantity  of  magnefia  in 
its  uncalcined  flate.  Mr.  Henry  is  of  opinion,  that  it  may  be 
ufeful  in  diftenfions  of  the  hovels  arifing  from  flatus;  that  it 
may  be  fuccefsfully  employed  as  a  cathartic  with  patients  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  ftone,  who  are  ufing  the  lixivium  fapona- 
ceum  ;  and  that,  joined  with  warm  aromatics,  it  may  be  of 
fervice  in  correcting  the  great  flatulency  which  fo  much  affliCts 
people  of  a  gouty  dilpofition.  From  feveral  experiments  made 
-by  the  fame  author,  it  alfo  appears  that  magnefia  has  a  confi- 
derable  antifeptic  power.  The  like  virtue  he  aferibes  to  all 
kinds  of  teftaceous  powders  :  whence  he  concludes,  that  medi¬ 
cines  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  improper  in  fevers  of  a 
putrefeent  type  ;  that  where  bile  is  fufpeCted  to  be  the  caufe 
of  any  putrid  dileafe,  thofe  antifeptics  fhould  be  preferibed 
which  particularly  impede  iis  corruption  ;  that,  as  calcined 
magnefia  is  a  more  powerful  antifeptic  than  moft  other  ab* 
forbents,  it  merits  a  preference  to  thefe ;  and  that  where  an 
acid  cacochymy  prevails,  magnefia  or  other  abforbents,  taken 
immediately  before  or  after  meal  time,  may,  by  increaling  the 
putrefadive  fermentation  of  anirUal  food,  be  of  very  great 
fervice.  He  hath  alfo  found,  that  magnefia  hath  a  power  of 
promoting  the  folution  of  retinous  gums  in  water ;  and  thus 
we  have  an  elegant  and  eafy  method  of  preparing  aqueous 
tinCtures  from  thefe  fubltances.  Such  tinctures,  however,  ar^ 
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calculated  only  for  extemporaneous  prefcription,  as  moll  of 
them  depofit  a  fedinient  when  they  have  been  kept  a  week  or 
'  two. 

Black  Magnesia.  See  Manganese. 

Magnesia,  (anc.  geog.)  a  maritime  diftriCt  of  ThefTaly, 
lying  between  the  fouth  part  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus  and  the 
Pegafaeus  to  the  fouth,  and  to  the  eaft  of  the  Pelafgiotis. 
Magueies,  the  people.  Magnefius  and  Magnejfus,  the  epithet  j 
(Horace). 

Magnesia,  a  town  of  Afia  Minor  on  the  Maeander,  about 
15  miles  from  Ephefus.  Themiftoeles  died  there  :  it  was  one 
of  the  three  towns  given  him  by  Artaxerxes,  with  thele  words, 
“  to  furnifh  his  table  with  bread.”  It  is  alfo  celebrated  for  a 
battle  which  was  fought  there,  190  years  before  the  Chriltinn 
rera,  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  The 
forces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to  70,000  men  according  to 
Appian,  or  70,000  foot  and  12, coo  horfe  according  to  Livy, 
which  has  been  exaggerated  by  Floras  to  300,000  men  ;  the 
Roman  army  confided  of  about  28  or  3c, 000  men,  2000  of 
which  were  employed  in  guarding  the  camp.  The  Syrians 
loft  -c,ooo  foot  and  4000  horfe  ;  and  the  Romans  only  300 
killed,  with  45  horfe.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mag- 
nefia  in  Thetfaly  ;  and  was  commonly  called  Magncfia  ad  Mee- 
andrtnn,  to  diftinguifii  it  from  another  called  Magnrjia  ad  Si- 
pylum  in  Lydia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus. 

Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  anciently  Tantalis,  the  refidence  of 
Tantalus,  and  capital  of  Maeonia,  where  now  (lands  the  lake 
Sale.  A  town  of  Ly'dia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus,  to 
the  eaft  of  Hcrmus  ;  adjudged  free  under  the  Romans.  It 
was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

MAGNET  (Magnes),  the  Loadstone  :  a  fort  of  ferru¬ 
ginous  (tone,  in  weight  and  colour  refembling  iron  ore,  though 
fomewhat  harder  and  more  heavy ;  endowed  with  various  ex¬ 
traordinary  properties,  attractive,  directive,  inclinatory,  &c. 
See  Magnetism.  The  magnet  is  alfo  called  Lapis  ILracLcns , 
from  Heraclea,  a  city  of  Magnefia,  a  port  of  the  ancient  Ly¬ 
dia,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  found,  and  from  which 
it  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  name.  Though  others 
derive  the  word  from  a  fhepherd  named  Magnes,  who  firft  dif- 
covered  it  with  the  iron  of  his  crook  on  mount  Ida.  It  is  alfo 
called  lapis  nauticus,  by  reafon  of  its  ufe  in  navigation  ;  and 
Jiderites ,  from  its  attracting  iron,  which  the  Greeks  call  (rifyaoc. 

The  magnet  is  ufually  found  in  iron'mines,  and  fometimes 
in  very  large  pieces  half-magnet  half-iron.  Its  colour  is  dif¬ 
ferent  according  to  the  different  countries  it  is  brought  from. 
Norman  obferv^s,  that  the  heft  are  thofe  brought  from  China 
and  Bengal,  which  are  of  an  irony  or  fanguine  colour y  thofe 
of  Arabia  are  reddifh  ;  thofe  of  Macedonia  blackifh  ;  and 
thofe  of  Hungary,  Germany,  England,  &c.  the  colour  of  un¬ 


wrought  iron.  Neither  its  figure  nor  bulk  is  determinate  :  i? 
is  found  of  all  forms -and  fizes. 

The  ancients  reckoned  five  kinds  of  magnets,  different  in 
colour  and  virtue  :  the  Ethiopie,  Magnefian,  Bccotic,  Alexan¬ 
drian,  and  Natolian.  They  alfo  took  it  to  be  male  and  female  : 
but  the  chief  ufe  they'  made  of  it  was  in  medicine  ;  efpecially 
for  the  cure  of  burns  and  defluxions  on  the  eyes. — The  mo¬ 
derns,  more  happy,  employ  it  to  conduCf  them  in  their  voyages. 
See  Navigation. 

The  raofl  diflinguifhing  properties  of  the  magnet  are,  that 
it  attrads  iron,  and  that  it  points  to  the  poles  of  the  world  ; 
and  in  other  circumftances  alfo  dips  or  inclines  to  a  point 
beneath  the  horizon,  dire  By  under  the  pole  ;  and  that  it  com¬ 
municates  thefe  properties,  by  touch,  to  iron.  On  which 
foundation  are  built  the  mariner's  needles,  both  horizontal 
and  inelinatorv. 

Attradive  Power  of  the  Magnet  was  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  and  is  mentioned  even  by  Plato  •  and  Euripides,  who 
call  it  the  Herculean  Jlone,  becaufe  it  commands  iron,  which 
lubdues  every  thing  elfe  :  but  the  knowledge  of  its  directive 
power,  whereby'  it  difpofes  its  poles  along  the  meridian  of  every 
place,  and  oecafions  needles,  pieces  of  iron,  &c.  touched  with 
it,  to  point  nearly  north  and  fouth,  is  of  a  much  later  date  j 
though  the  exa 61  time  of  its  difeovery,  and  the  difeoverer  him- 
felf,  are  yet  in  the  dark.  The  firft  tidings  we  hear  of  it  is  in 
1260,  when  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian  is  laid  by  fome  to  have 
introduced  the  mariner’s  compafs :  though  not  as  an  invention 
of  his  own,  but  as  derived  from  the  Chinefe,  who  are  faid  to 
have  had  the  ufe  of  it  long  before  ;  though  fome  imagine  that 
the  Chinefe  rather  borrowed  it  from  the  Europeans.  Flavio 
de  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century,  is  the 
perfon  ufually  fuppofed  to  have  the  beft  title  to  the  difeovery  : 
and  yet  Sir  G.  Wheeler  mentions,  that  he  had  feen  a  book  of 
afironomy'  much  older,  which  fuppofed  the  ufe  of  the  needle  j 
though  not  as  applied  to  the  ufes  of  navigation,  but  of  aftro- 
notny.  And  in  Guyot  de  Provins,  an  old  French  poet,  who 
wrote  about  the  y’ear  1180,  there  is  an  exprefs  mention  made 
of  the  loadftone  and  the  compafs  5  and  their  ufe  in  navigation 
obliquely  hinted  at. 

The  Vanatloji  of  the  Magnet,  or  its  declination  from  the 
pole,  was  firft  difeovered  by  Seb.  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  in  1500; 
and  the  variation  of  that  variation  by  Mr.  Gellibrand,  an  Eng- 
lifliman,  about  the  year  1625.  See  Variation.  Laftly, 
the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  needle,  when  at  liberty  to  play 
vertically',  to  a  point  beneath  the  horizon,  was  firft  difeovered 
by  another  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  R.  Norman,  about  the 
year  197 6.  See  the  article  Dipping- Needle. 

MAGNETICAL  needle.  See  Magnetical  Needle. 


MAGNETISM, 


THE  power  by  which  the  loadftone  is  influenced,  manifeft- 
ing  itfelf  by  certain  attractive  and  directive  virtues,  and 
which  may  be  underflood  from  the  following  phenomena  after¬ 
wards  mentioned,  which  are  common  to  all  magnetical  bodies. 

Chap.  I.  Phenomena  and  Laws  of  Magnei'fm, 

§  1.  Phenomena  of  the  Magnet. 

1.  A  MAGNET,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  attraCts  iron, 
and  all  fubftances  which  contain  it  in  its  metallic  ftate.  A 
pure  calx  of  iron  is  but  little  attracted  ;  but  if  the  calx  be 
Vox.  V. 


heated  ftrongly  in  conjunction  with  charcoal  dull,  it  will  then 
be  attracted,  though  it  has  not  regained  its  metallic  fplendour, 
and  is  quite  delfitute  of  malleability.  The  femimetal  called 
nickel,  and  perhaps  fome  others,  are  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
though  freed  from  iron  as  much  as  poflible.  From  fome  ac¬ 
counts  it  has  been  fufpeCted  that  brafs  was  in  a  fmall  degree 
affected  by  the  magnet,  and  even  that  all  very  minute  bodies 
are  fomewhat  under  its  influence  ;  but  this  leems  not  yet  to  be 
fufficiently  afeertained. 

2.  If  a  magnet  be  fufpended  by  a  thread,  nicely  placed  on 
a  pivot,  or  fel  to  float  in  a  baton  of  water,  it  will  turn  ou§ 
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and'coriftantly  the.  fame  fide  neatly  towards  the  north  pole  of 
the  earth,  the  other  of  courfe  turning:  towards  the  fouth. 
Hence  thete  parts  of  the  magnet  have  been  called  its  poles, 
taking  the  detignations  of  north  and  fouth  from  thofe  parts  of 
the  world  towards  which  they  turn.  This  property  is  called 
the  polarity  of  the  magnet ;  and  w hen  it  is  in  the  aft  of  turn- 
mg  itfelf  into  this  petition,  it  is  laid  to  tranjerfe.  A  plane 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  through  both  poles  of  a 
magnet,  after  it  has. turned  itfelf,  is  called  the  magnetic  nieri- 
d an  ;  and  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  meridian  of  the  place 
is  called  the  declination  of  the  magnet  or  of  the  magnetic 
needle. 

3.  When  either  the  north  or  the  fouth  poles  of  two  magnets 
are  placed  near  to  each  other,  they  repel ;  but  a  north  and  a 
fouth  pole  attraft  each  other. 

4.  A  magnet  placed  in  fach  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  at 
liberty,  inclines  one  of  its  polos  to  the  horizon,  and  of  courfe 
elevates  the  other  abore  it.  This  property  is  called  the  incli¬ 
nation  or  dipping  of  the  magnet ;  and  is  molt  conlpicuous  in 
artificial  magnets  or  needles,  which  may  be  accurately  balanced 
before  the  magnetic  virtue  is  imparted  to  them. 

Bv  proper  management  any  magnet  may  be  made  to 
communicate  its  virtue  to  a  piece  of  tteel  or  iron,  which  virtue 
it  will  retain  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time  according  to  circum- 
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fiances. 

§  2.  Of  the  different  Subjbances  attracted  hy  the  Magnet. 

It  has  already  been  faid,  that  iron  is  the  only  fubttance 
which  the  magnet  particularly  attrafts,  'and  that  too  when  in 
its  metallic  ftate.  Neverthelefs  this  metal  is  fo  univerlally  dif- 
fufed,  that  there  are  few  fubftances  which  do  not  contain  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  cf  it  to  be  in  fome  degree  affefted  by  the 
magnet.  Iron  itfelf  is  attrafted  with  different  degrees  of  force 
according,  to  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  with  regard  to  malleability. 
Even  the  pure  ft  calx  or  fulution  that  can  be  made,  is  faid  to 
he  in  fome  degree  affefted  by  the  magnet  ;  but  of.all  fubftances 
foft  iron  is  attracted  with  the  greateft  force  when  clean  and  of 
an  uniform  texture.  Hardened  fteel  is  attrafted  with  much 
lets  force  than  iron  ;  but  the  feales  feparated  from  red  hot  iron, 
the  fufed  globules,  from  Hint  and  fteel,  or  the  finery  cinder, 
are  attrafted  as  much  as  iron  itfelf.  The  black  calx  of  iron 
is  attrafted  but  very  weakly  ;  and  the  red  calx  or  ruft  fo  little, 
that  it  is  generally  faid  to  be  quite  inlenfible  to  the  magnetic 
attraftion  :  though  thftis  not  found  to  be  ftriftly  true,  even 
when  the  calx  is  prepared  by  fire,  and  purified  in  the  moll 
careful  manner.  Sometimes  the  feales  and  calx  are  capable 
of  acquiring  a  polarity,  though  weakly.  Ores  of  iron  are 
attrafted  with  greater  or  lefs  force  according  to  the  ftate  of 
the  metal  in  them,  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  it  they 
contain;  though  the  attraftion  is  always  manireft  even  when 
they  contain  luch- a  fmall  quantity  as  fcarcely  to  deferve  the 
name  of  ores.  They  are  generally  much  more  attrafted  after, 
calcination  than  before  ;  becaufe  this  operation  communicates 
to  them  a  poition  of  phlogifton  by  which  they  approach  to  a 
metallic  ftate.  Ores  of  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  are  likewife 
attrafted,  aa  well  as  native  cinnabar,  on  account  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  iron  they  contain  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though 
pure  lead  in  its  metallic  ftate  is  net  in  the1  leaft  attrafted,  its 
calx  is  fo  in  fome  degree.  The  calx  of  tin  is  alfo  attrafted, 
though  in  a  ftill  fmaller  degree  than  that  of  lead.  Zinc,  hif- 
muth,  and  cobalt,  but  efpeeially  the  ores  cf  theft  femimetals> 
are  attrafted  ;  but  not' antimony,  unlels  it  be  firft  expoied  to 
a  g  otle  hea.t  ;  and  arfenie  is  not  attrafted  at  all.  One  kind 
of  bifmuth  is  faid  to  be  abfolutely  repelled  by  the  magnet. 
Alrrtoft  all  other  minerals  are  attrafted,  at  leaft  after  having 
.been  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  fire.  Calcareous  earth  is  atlvaft- 
ed  lefs  than  any  other  kind,  and  the  ftliceovs  earth  the  mo  ft 


frequently.  Sand,  efpeeially  the  black  kind,  is  generally  at¬ 
trafted  ;  and  amber,  as  well  as  other  combuftible  fubftances, 
has  the  fame  property  after  being  burned.  Almoft  every  part 
of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  is  affefted  by  the  magnet  after 
being  burned  ;  but  unhurried  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances 
are  very  feldom  if  ever  perceptibly  attrafted.  It  is  alfo  remark¬ 
able,  that  even  toot,  or  the  duft  which  falls  upon  any'  thing 
left  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  is  fenfibly  attrafted.  Colour- 
lefs  precious  ftones,  as  the  diamond  and  cryftals,  are  not  at¬ 
trafted  :  neither  the  amethyft,  topaz,  chalcedony,  or  luch  as- 
are  deprived  of  their  colour  by  fire ;  but  all  others,  as  the  ruby, 
chryfolite,  and  tourmalin,  are  attrafted.  The  emerald,  and 
particularly  the  garnet,  are  not  only  attrafted,  but  frequently 
acquire  an  evident  polarity.  The  opal  is  attrafted  but  weakly. 

The  attraftion  of  do  many  different  fubffances  (hows  the 
univerfal  diffufion  of  iron  throughout  alrnolt  all  terreftrial  fub¬ 
ftances  :  for  to  this  we  are  with  the  greateft  probability  to  af- 
crihe  the  attraftion  of  fo  many  fubftances  by  the  magnet. 
How  fmall  a  quantity  of  iron  indeed  will  give  a  fubftance  this 
property,  is  evident  from  the  following  experiment  related  by 
Mr.  Cavallo  :  Having  chofen  a  piece  of  Turkey-ftone  which 
weighed  above  an  ounce,  I  examined  it  by  a  very  fenfible 
magnet  needle,  but  did  not  find  that  it  was  affefted  in  the 
leaft.  A  piece  of  fteel  was  then  weighed  with  a  pair  of  fealts, 
which  would  turn  with  the  20th  part  of  a  grain,  and  one  end 
of  it  drawn  over  the  flone  in  various  direftions.  After  this 
operation  the  tteel  was  again  weighed,  and  found  to  have  loft 
no  perceptible  part  of  its  weight  ;  yet  the  Turkey-Hone,  which 
had  acquired  only  this  very  fmall  quantity  of  fteel,  now  affefted 
the  magnetic  needle  very  fenfibly.”  In  making  his  obferva- 
tfons  on  this  experiment,  he  propofes  the  magnet  as  a  teft  of 
iron  in  different  fubftances,  being  capable  of  detecting  a 
fmaller  quantity  than  any  method  that  chemiftry  can  yet  af¬ 
ford. 

Our  author  has  been  at  configurable  pains  to  inveftigate  the 
magnetic  properties  of  brafs  and  other  metals;  having  made 
many  experiments  upon  the  fubjeft,  of  which  the  following- 
are  the  refuks  :  1.  Hammered  brafs  -  is  much  more  generally 
attrafted  by  the  magnet  than  other  kinds  ;  and  fuch  as  is  not 
influenced  *m  this  manner  acquires  the  property  by  being 
hammered.  2.  Apiece  of  brafs  rendered  magnetic  by  ham¬ 
mering,  lofts  the  property  on  being  made  red  hot  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  loftened  ;  by  a  lecoud  hammering  it  becomes  again  mag¬ 
netic  ;  and  thus  may  be  made  to  loft  its  property  and  recover 
it  alternately.  3.  Sufpefting  that  the  magnetic  property 
might  be  occafioned  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  iron  abraded  from 
the  hammer,  the  pieces  of  brafs  weie  beat  between  two  pieces 
of  card-paper  ;  notwithftanding  which  precaution,  it  acquired 
the  magnetic  property  as  before.  4.  Sometimes  an  evident- 
degree  of  magnetifm  was  communicated  by  two  or  three 
ftrokes,  and  with  the  card-paper  not  above  30  ftrokes  were 
given  to  make  the  brafs  fenfibly  magnetic,  5.  A  piece  of 
brafs  was  hardened  by  beating  it  between  two  large  flints, 
ufing  one  forthe  hammer  and  the  other  for  the  anvil  ;  but  ftill 
it  acquired  a  magnetic  property,  though  lefs  than  with  the 
iron  hammer,  which  might  be  explained  by  the  rough nefs. of 
the  flints,  and  their  not  coming  into  cor.taft  fufficiently  with 
the  metal.  Neither  of  the  flints  was  found  to  have  acquired 
the  fmalleft  degree  of  magnetic  power,  either  before  or  after 
the  experiment.  6. '  By  ..melting  the  brafs  in  a  crucible,  it 
was  found  to  have  entirely  loft  its  magnetifm.  7.  A  piece  of 
brafs  deprived  of  its  magnetic  property  by  fire,  regained  it 
after  a  few  ftrokes  of  the  hammer,  though  laid  between  two 
pieces  of  copper.  8.  Moft  of  the  pieces  of  brafs  tried  by  our 
author  became  magnetic  by  hammering  ;  b.ut  fome,  though 
rendered  equally  hard  with  the  reft,  did  not  affeft  the  needle 
in  the  leaft  ;  but  thefe  could  not  originally  be  ddtinguilheclT 
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from  fuch  as  are  capable  of  becoming  magnetic.  9.  As,  not- 
withftanding  the  precautions  made  ul'e  of  in  the  above  expe¬ 
riments  to  prevent  the  iron*  of  the  hammer  from  being  in  any 
manner  of  way  communicated  to  the  brafs,  an  objection  might 
arife,  that  fome  quantity  of  the  calx  might  be  diffufed  through 
the  metal,  and  acquire  phlogillon  by  hammering,  he  tried  the 
following  experiment,  which  feemed  deciiive.  A  piece  of 
brafs,  uhich  would  acquire  no  magnetifm  by  hammering,  was 
put  upon  an  anvil  with  a  confid-erable  quantity  of  crocus  martis, 
which  had  no  effeCt  upon  the  needle.  It  was  then  hammered 
for  a  long  time,  turning  it  frequently,  fo  that  the  crocus  was 
beat  into  the  fubftance  of  the  brafs,  and  gave  it  a  red  colour  : 
neverthelefs,  it  affeCted  the  needle  in  this  Hate  no  more  than 
before.  10.  A  hole  of  about  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  little  more  than  one  501I1  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
was  drilled  in  a  piece  of  brafs  which  could  not  be  rendered 
magnetic  by  hammering;  after  which  the  hole  was  filled  with 
crocus- martis,  and  hammered  as  before,  but  Hill  it  lnowed  no 
figns  of  magnetifm  '  .  11.  On  making  this  piece  of  brafs, 

containing  the  crocus,  red  hot,  it  then  afFcCtcd  the  needle, 
but  only  in  that  place  where  the  crocus  was.  12.  On  repeat¬ 
ing  this  experiment  with  black  calx  of  iron  inftead  of  crocus 
martis,  the  brafs  was  weakly  attracted  in  that  place  where  the 
calx  was,  and  this  attraction  was  neither  augmented  nor  di- 
minifhed  by  calcination.  13.  On  mixing  a  fmall  quantity  of 
iron  with  four  times  its  weight  of  brafs  which  could  not  be 
made  magnetic  by  hammering,  the  whole  was  rendered  power¬ 
fully  magnetic  :  but  on  again  mixing  this  compound  with  50 
times  its  weight  of  the  fame  brafs,  the  attraction  became  lo 
weak  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible  ;  and  was  neither  augmented 
by  hammering  nor  diminilhed  by  foftening.  14.  On  repeat¬ 
ing  moft  of  his  experiments,  by  letting  the  pieces  of  brafs  float 
upon  quickfilver  in  the  manner  hereafter  deferibed,  he  found 
that  very  few  of  them  were  not  afieCied  ;  and  even  the  in¬ 
difference  of  any  of  them  did  not  fee m  to  be  very  well  afeer- 
tained  ;  though  thefe  did  not  acquire  any  additional  magne¬ 
tifm  by  hammering. 

From  all  thefe  experiments  Mr.  Cavallo  draws  the  following 
conclufions:  1 .  MoH  brafs  becomes  magnetic  by  hammering, 
and  lofes  that  property  by  annealing  or  foftening  in  the  fire  ; 
or  at  leaf!  its-  magnetifm  is  fo  far  weakened  by  it,  as  afterwards 
to  be  only  difeovered  when  floating  on  quickfilver.  2.  The 
acquired  magnetifm  is  not  owing  to  particles  of  iron  naturally 
or  artificially  mixed  with  the  brafs.  3.  The  pieces  of  brafs 
which  have  that  property  retain  it  without  any  diminution  after 
a  great  number  of  repeated  trials  ;  but  he  fourfd  no  method  of 
giving  magnetifm  to  brafs  which  had  it  not  naturally.  4.  A 
large  piece  of  brafs  has  generally  a  ftronger  magnetic  power 
than  a  fmall  one  ;  and  the  flat  furface  draws  the  needle  more 
powerfully  than  the  edge  or  corner.  5.  If  only  one  end  of  a 
piece  of  brafs  be  hammered,  then  that  end  alone  will  difturb 
the  magnetic  needle.  6.  The  magnetic  power  which  brafs 
acquires  by  hammering  has  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  it 
cannot  be  increafed  by  farther  hammering.  This  limit  is  dif¬ 
ferent  indifferent  pieces  of  brafs,  according  to  their  thicknefs 
or  quality.  7.  In  the  courfe  of  his  experiments,  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumfiance  was  twice  obferved  :  A  piece  of  btafs  which 
had  the  property  of  becoming  magnetic  by  hammering,  and 
of  lofing  that  property  by  annealing,  loft  its  magnetic  power 
entirely  by  being  left  in  the  fits  till. partially  melted,  but  re¬ 
covered  it  again  on  being  fully  fo.  8.  A  long  continuance  in 
a  ftrong  fire,  which  alters  the  texture  of  the  metal,  making  it 
what  fome  workmen  call  rotten,  generally  deflroys  the  mag¬ 


netic  pr-operty  alfo  ;  whence  this  property  feems  to  be  owing 
to  fome  particular  configuration  of  its  parts.  9.  When  brals 
is  uf<?d  in  magnetical  mftruments,  it  ought  either  to  be  left 
entirely  fofc,  or  choien  of  fuch  a  fort  as  wall  not  bee  me  mag¬ 
netic  by  hammering.  10.  There  are  few  fubltances  in  na¬ 
ture,  which,  when  floated  upon  quick- filver,  are  not  affeCted 
in  fome  degree  bv  the  magnet. 

Our  auth.or  next  proceeded  to  try  the  magnetic  power  of 
other  metals,  particularly  the  component  parts  of  brafs,  &c. 
copper,  and  wine.  With  the  former  the  refult  was  doubtful  ; 
and  though  pieces  of  hammered  copper  would  fometimes  at- 
tra6l  the  needle,  yet  the  attraction  was  always  exceedingly 
weak.  Zinc  had  no  effect,  either  in  its  natural  Hate,  or  ham¬ 
mered  as  much  as  it  cOuld  bear  without  breaking.  A  mixture 
of  it  with  tin  had  no  effect.  '  The  fame  was  obferved  of  a  piece 
of  a  broken  reflector  of  a  telefcope  made  of  tin  and  copper  ; 
a  mixture  of  tin,  zinc,  and  copper;  a  piece  of  filver,  whether 
ioft  or  hammered  ;  a  piece  of  pure  gold,  whether  foft  or  ham¬ 
mered  ;  a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver,  both  hard  and  foft  ;  and 
another  mixture  of  much  lilvcr,  a  little  copper,  and  a  flill  lefs 
quantity  of  gold. 

The  magnetic  property  of  nickel  has  been  mentioned  by  fe- 
veral  authors  ;  but  Mr.  Cavallo  fays  he  has  found  fome  pieces 
which  did  not  affeCt  the  needle  in  the  leaf!.  “  It  is  probable 
(fays  he)  that  thefe  pieces  weie  not  pure  nickel,  and  perhaps 
fome  cobalt  was  contained  in  them  :  but  I  fee  nov.reafon  why 
the  nickel,  when  alloyed  with  a  little  cobalt,  fhould  fliow  no 
attraction  towards  the  magnet,  if  that  property  did  really  and 
efleimally  belong  to  it.”  Our  author,  laitly,  made  feveral 
experiments  upon  platina ;  the  magnetic  properties  of  which 
were  found  to  be  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  brafs  ;  the  native 
grains  becoming  magnetic  by  hammering,  and  lofing  that 
property  by  heat ;  but  the  precipitate  from  aqua-regia,  fufed 
in  a  violent  fire,  or  rather  concreted  together  by  this  means, 
fnowed  no  fign  of  attraction  whatever. 

§  3.  Of  the  At  Ir aHion  of  the  Magnet  toward!  Iron  in  its  various 
States  of  E.vjhmce. 

I,  The  firfi.  experiment  which  naturally  occurs  on  this  fub- 
jeCt  is,  Whecher  mere  heat  can  make  any  change  in  the  mag¬ 
netic  properties  of  iron  without  deftroying  its  texture,  or  oi- 
minifhing  the  power  of  the  magnet  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Kircher  fays,  that  he  tried  this  experiment,  and  found  that  a 
piece  of  iron  heated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  fcarcely  dil- 
cernible  from  a  burning  coal,  was  in  that  flate  as  powerfully 
attradled  as  if  it  had  been  cold.  Mr.  Cavallo  found  the  cflcCt 
diieCtly  the  reverfe  ;  for,  having  heated  a  piece  of  Heel  red 
hot,  and  in  that  Hate  prcfeiried  it  to  the  magnet,  lo  as  to 
touch  it  repeatedly  jn  various  places,,  not  the  leal!  fign  of  at¬ 
traction  could  be  perceived.  In  this  experiment,  the  rednefs 
of  the  iron  could  plainly  be  perceived  in  day-light  ;  and  our 
author  acknowledges,  that  iron,  though  its  rednefs  be  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  dark,  will  itill.be  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
The  refult  was  the  fame  on  repeating  the  experiment  a  number 
of  times  over ;  but,  the  attraction  became  as  Itrong  as  ever  alittle 
after  the  rednefs  ceafed  in  the  dark.  l’he  attraction  feemed 
to  begin  fooner  in  Iteel  than  in  iron.  Our  author  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  fay,  that  by  heating  iron  to  a  red,  or  even  to  a  white 
heat,  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  for  it  is  abfolutely  annihi¬ 
lated  ;  hut  it-ceitainly  was  fo  far  diminifhed  that  it  did  net 
affeCt  the  magnetic  needle. 

II.  It  was  now  Tied  v\hat  would  be  the  effect  of  decom- 
pofing  iron;  and  with  this  view  an  earthen  veflel,  containing 


*  Thefe  two  experiments  feem  inconfiflcnt  with  our  author’s  aflertion,  that  calces  yf  iron  arc  always  affected  in  fome  degree 
by  the  magnet. 
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ron- filings,  was  placed  near  the  fouth 
w  the  con: pais,  lnr  which  the  latter  was 
of  its  direction.  On  adding  fome  water, 
and  then  vitriolic  acid,  the  attraction  feemed  to  be  ir.creafed, 
and  the  needle  came  nearer  the  veffet.  This  fuperior  attrac¬ 
tion  continued  till  the  effervefcence  began  to  ceafe  ;  and  at 
la!t  it  was  found  to  be  inferior  to  what  it  had  been  originally. 
1  o  obviate  fome  objections  which  might  arife  from  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  iron-filings,  ths  experiment  was  repeated  with 
ft  eel-wire  twitted  in  various  directions,  fo  as  to  prefent  a  large 
furface  to  the  acid  ;  and  being  placed  at  a  proper  di  lance 
from  the  needle,  it  attracted  it  out  of  its  direction  from  281° 
to  280°.  After  adding  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  a  ftrong 
effervefcence  enfued,  and  the  needle  was  moved  to  2790  4'  '  j 
five  minutes  after  that  it  flood  at  2790  75  ;  and  in  five  mi¬ 
nutes  more  at  2790  30' ;  feeming  even  to  come  fomewhat 
nearer  in  a  little  tune  after  :  but  as  It  then  appeared  to  have 
gained  its  maximum  of  attraction,  the  pot  was  removed,  and 
the  needle  went  back  to  its  original  ftation  of  281°. 

On  repeating  this  experiment  with  different  acids,  it  was 
found  that  the  vitriolic  increased  the  attraction  more  than 
either  the  nitrous  or  marine.  With  the  former  of  thefe  the 
maximum  of  attraction  was  fooner  gained  and  footier  loii  tl  ?n 
with  the  reft  ;  and  with  marine  acid  the  attraction  was  wer.keil 
of  all  ;  which,  however,  our  author  imputes  to  his  not  being 
able  to  raife  a  fufficient  effervefcence  with  thk.  acid, 

III.  The  degree  of  magnetic  attraction  depends  upon  the 
ftrength  of  the  magnet  itfelf,  the  weight  and  fhape  of  the 
iron  prefented  to  it,  the  magnetic  or  unmagnetic  [fate  of  the 
body,  and  the  diftance  between  them.  A  piece  of  clean  and 
foft  iron  is  more  powerfully  attracted  than  any  other  ferrugi¬ 
nous  fubftance  of  the  fame  fize  and  fhape.  Steel  is  attracted 
lefs  powerfully.  The  attraction  is  flrongeft  at  the  poles,  di- 
mmifhing  according  to  the  diftance  from  them,  and  entirely 
ceafing  at  the  equator  or  middle  point  betwixt  the  poles.  It 
is  ftrongeft  near  the  furface  of  the  magnet,  diminifhing  as  we 
recede  from  it  ;  but  the  proportion  in  which  this  diminution 
takes  place  has  not  been  exactly  determined.  M  Mufchen- 
broeck  made  the  following  experiments  in  order  to  determine 
this  point : 

1.  A  cylindrical  magnet,  two  inches  long,  and  weighing 
16  drams,  was  fufpended  by  an  accurate  balance  above  a  cy¬ 
linder  of  iron  exactly  of  the  fame  fnape  and  dimenfions,  and 
the  degree  of  attraction  betwixt  the  two  meafured  by  weights 
put  into  the  oppofite  fcale  ;  the  magnet  be-ing  fuccefiively 
placed  at  different  diitances  from  the  iron.  The  refults  were 
as  follow  : 

Diftance  in  Attraction  in 

inches 


6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

o 


grams. 

3 

3? 

4i 

6 

9 

18 

57 


2.  A  fpherical  magnet  of  the  fame  diameter  with  the  cylin¬ 
drical  one,  but  of  greater  ftrength,  was  affixed  to  one  of  the 
feales  of  the  balance,  and  the  cylindrical  magnet  ufed  in  the 
former  experiment  placed  upon  the  table  with  its  fouth  pole 
upwards,  facing  the  north  pole  of  the  fpherical  magnet ;  when 
the  attractions  were  found  as  follow  : 

Diftance  in  Attraction  in 

inches.  grains. 

6  —  —  21 

5  —  27 

4  —  —  34 


Diftanee  in  Attraction  la 

inches.  grains. 

3  —  ~  —  44 

1  —  - —  —  100 

o  —  —  — ■  2  60 

3.  Changing  the  cylindrical  magnet  for  the  iron  cylinder 
above  mentioned,  the  rcfult  was  as  follows : 
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inches. 

6  — 

5  “ 

4  — 
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IV.  tiling  a  globe  of  iron  of  the  fame  diameter  with  the 
magnet  inftead  of  the  cylinder,  the  refults  were 
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In  the  experiments  with  the  cylinder,  it  was  found  that  the 
magnet  attracted  a  ffiorter  cylinder  with  lefs  force,  but  in  the 
fame,  proportion.  —From  the  others,  it  appears,  that  one 
magnet  attraCts  another  with  lefs  force  than  a  piece  of  iron, 
but  that  the  attraction  begins  from  a  greater  diftance  ;  whence 
it  muft  follow'  a  different  law'  of  decreafe. 

IV.  T  he  atcraCtiombetween  the  magnet  and  a  piece  of  iron 
is  fubjeCt  to  variation  from  the  mere  fhape  of  the  latter,  there 
being  a  limit  in  the  weight  and  fhape  of  the  iron,  in  which  it 
will  attraCt  it  more  forcibly  than  any  other ;  hut  this  can  only 
be  determined  by  aCtual  experiment. 

V.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  magnetic  attraction 
takes  place  only  between  the  oppofite  poles  of  twm  magnets : 
however,  it  frequently  happens,  that  though  the  north  pole 
of  one  magnet  be  prefented  to  the  north  pole  of  another, 
they  fhow  neither  attraction  nor  repulfion  ;  but  that,  when 
placed  very  near  each  other,  they  will  attraCt.  This  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  our  author  in  the  following  manner :  “  When  a 
piece  of  iron,  or  any  other  fubftance  that  contains  iron,  is 
brought  within  a  certain  diftance  of  a  magnet,  it  becomes 
itfelf  a  magnet,  having  the  poles,  the  attractive  pow'er,  and, 
iri  ffiort,  every  property  of  a  real  magnet.  That  part  of  it 
which  is  neareft  to  the  magnet  acquires  a  contrary  polarity  5 
but  it  often  happens  that  one  of  the  magnets  being  more 
powerful  than  the  other,  will  change  the  pole  of  that  other 
magnet  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  gives  magnetifm  to  any 
other  piece  of  iron  which  is  expofed  to  its  influence  ;  and  then 
an  attraction  will  take  place  between  two  poles  apparently  of 
the  fame  names  ;  though,  in  faCt,  it  is  an  attradic  r  between 
poles  of  different  names,  becauleone  of  them  has  actually  been 
changed.  Thus,  fuppefe  that  a  powerful  magnet  has  been 
placed  with  its  north  pole  very  near  the  north  pole  of  a  wealc 
magnet,  it  will  be  found,  that,  inftead  of  repelling,  they  will 
attraCt  each  other,  becaufe  that  part  of  the  weak  magnet  which 
before  was  a  north  pole,  has  been  changed  into  a  fouth  pole 
by  the  aCtion  of  the  ftrong  magnet.” 
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VI.  Neither  the  attraftion  nor  the  repulfion  of  magnetifm 
Is  fenfibly  affefted  by  the  interpofition  of  bodies  of  any  fort, 
excepting  iron  or  ferruginous  fubftances  in  general.  Thus, 
fuppofe  that,  when  a  magnet  is  placed  at  an  inch  diftance  from 
a  piece  of  iron,  an  ounce,  or  any  determinate  weight,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  move  it ;  the  fame  will  be  required,  though  a  plate 
of  metal,  gla(s,  or  any  other  fubftance  excepting  iron,  be  in- 
terpofed.  Neither  the  abfence  nor  prefence  of  air  has  any  effect 
upon  it. 

VII.  By  heat  the  power  of  a  magnet  is  weakened  ;  and 
when  it  arrives  at  that  degree  of  heat  called  a  white  heat,  it  is 
entirely  deftroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attraction  is  in- 
creafed  confiderably  by  adding  more  and  more  weight  to  the 
magnet :  for  thus  it  will  be  found,  that  the  magnet  will  keep 
fulpended  this  day  a  little -more  weight  than  it  did  the  day  be¬ 
fore  ;  which  additional  weight  being  added  to  it  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  or  fome  day  after,  it  will  be  able  to  fufpend  a  Weight 
ftill  greater,  and  fo  on  as  far  as  a  certain  limit.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  an  improper  fituation,  or  by  dimiuitliing  the  quantity 
of  iron  appended  to  it,  the  power  will  decreafe  very  confider¬ 
ably. 

VIII.  The  magnetic  attraction  is  communicable  to  any- 
given  piece  of  fteel  only  in  a  certain  degree  ;  and  therefore  if 
a  magnet  is  ftrong  enough  to  give  the  maximum  of  attraction 
to  the  piece,  it  cannot  be  afterwards  rendered  more  powerful 
by  applying  another  magnet,  however  ftrong.  Thus,  indeed, 
the  fteel  may  be  made  Itronger  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but  this 
overplus  of  attraction  begins  to  go  off  as  foon  as  the  ftrong 
magnet  is  withdrawn  ;  and  the  power,  continuing  gradually 
to  diminifh,  fettles  in  a  ftiort  time  at  that  degree  which  is  its 
limit  ever  after. 

IX.  Some  have  afterted,  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  is  Itronger  than  the. fouth 
pole,  and  that  in  the  fouthern  parts  the  contrary  takes  place : 
others  are  of  a  quite  contrary  opinion,  affirming,  that  in 'the 
northern  regions  the  fouth  pole  is  Itronger  than  the  north  one  : 
but  neither  of  thefe  opinions  has  yet  been  fufficiently  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience. 

X.  If  a  piece  of  iron  be  held  to  one  of  the  poles  of  a  mag¬ 
net,  the  attractive  power  of  the  other  pole  will  thus  be  aug¬ 
mented  :  hence*  we  may  underftand  why  a  magnet  will  lift  a 
greater  weight  from  a  piece  of  iron  than  from  wood  or  any 
other  fubftance,  viz.  that  the  iron  appended  to  the  magnet  be¬ 
comes  itfelf  a  magnet  while  it  remains  in  that  fituation  ;  and 
thus,  having  two  poles,  the  iron  which  is  placed  near  the  one 
increafes  the  attractive  power  of  the  other  which  adheres  to 
the  magnet,  and  enables  it  to  fuftain  a  greater  weight  than 
it  would  otherwife  do. 

XI.  Soft  iron  acquires  the  magnetic  power  by  being  ap¬ 
pended  to  a  magnet ;  but  it  lafts  only  while  the  iron  remains 
in  that  fituation,  vaniffiing  as  foon  as  the  magnet  and  iron  are 
feparated  from  each  other.  With  hard  iron,  but  efpecially 
fteel,  the  cafe  is  quite  different ;  and  the  harder  the  iron  or 
Itcel  is,  the  more  permanent  is  the  magnetifm  which  it  ac¬ 
quires  ;  though  iri  proportion  to  this  fame  hardnefs  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  impregnate  it  with  the  virtue. 

XII.  The  fmalleft  natural  magnets  generally  poffefs  the 
greateft  proportion  of  attraClive  power ;  fo  that  there  have 
frequently  been  leen  magnets  not  weighing  more  than  20  or 
30  grains,  which  would  take  up  40  or  50  times  their  own 
weight ;  but  the  greateft  proportion  of  attraClive  power  per¬ 
haps  ever  known,  belonged  to  the  magnet  worn  by  i>ir  Ifaac 
Newton  in  his  ring.  It  weighed  only  three  grains,  and  was 
able  to  take  up  746  grains,  or  nearly  250  times  its  own  weight ; 
and  Mr.  Cavallo  has  feen  one  which  could  not  weigh  more 
than  fix  or  feven  grains,  and  yet  was  capable  of  lifting  300. 
A  femicircular  fteel  magnet  made  by  Mr.  Canton,  weighing 
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one  ounce  and  1 3  penny-weights,  took  up  90  ounces:  but 
magnets  of  above  two  pounds  feldom  lift  more  than  five  or  fix 
times  their  own  weight,  or  indeed  feldom  fo  much.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  a  piece  cut  off  from  a  large  natural 
magnet  will  lift  more  than  the  ftone  itfelf  did  when  whole; 
which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
ftone  itfelf;  for,  if  part  of  it  be  impure,  it  is  plain  that  this 
can  do  nothing  elfe  than  obftruft  the  virtue  of  the  remainder, 
which  confequently  mull  aft  more  powerfully  when  the  ob- 
ftruftion  is  removed. 

XIH.  As  the  two  magnetic  poles  taken  together  are  capable 
of  lifting  a  much  greater  weight  than  a  fingle  one,  and  as 
they  are  generally  fituated  in  oppofite  parts  of  its  furface,  it 
has  been  cuttomary  to  adapt  two  broad  pieces  of  foft  iron  to 
them,  letting  the  pieces  projeft  on  one  fide  of  the  magnet ; 
becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  the  pieces  themfelves  being  rendered 
magnetic,  another  piece  of  iron  could  be  conveniently  adapted 
to  their  projections  fo  as  to  let  both  poles  aft  in  concert. 
Thefe  pieces  of  iron  are  generally  held  fall  upon  the  magnet 
hy  means  of  a  brafs  or  filver  box ;  in  which  cafe  the  magnet 
is  faid  to  be  armed,  and  the  pieces  of  iron  are  called  its  arma¬ 
ture.  For  the  fame  purpofe,  and  to  avoid  the  armature,  arti¬ 
ficial  magnets  have  been  commonly  made  in  the  fliaoe  of  a 
horfe-ftioe,  having  their  poles  in  the  two  extremities.  This  is 
by  far  the  beft  Ihape  for  magnets  ;  and  the  horfe-ftioe  ones  are 
always  more  powerful  than  ftraight  magnetic  bars. 

§  4.  Of  the  Polarity  of  the  Magnet. 

Though,  properly  fpeaking,  no  magnet  can  have  more  than 
two  poles,  viz.  a  north  and  a  fouth  one,  yet  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  both  the  natural  and  artificial  kind  are  divided  as  it 
were  into  feveral  magnets ;  each  of  which  having  likewife  a 
north  and  fouth  pole,  the  whole  appears  to  have  a  number  of 
poles,  fome  of  one  denomination  and  fome  of  the  other. — 
This  plurality  of  poles  arifes  fometimes  from  the  fhape,  but 
more  commonly  from  the  heterogeneous  nature,  of  the  magnet 
itfelf :  and  with  refpeft  to  thofe  which  have  more  than  two 
poles,  the  following  laws  have  been  obferved  :  1.  That  the 
parts  adjacent  to  one  pole  are  endowed  with  a  contrary  polarity. 
2.  That  the  poles  of  one  denomination  are  not  always  equal 
in  number,  but  that  they  never  differ  by  more  than  one  :  thus, 
if  the  magnet  has  four  fouth  poles,  it  will  either  have  three, 
four,  or  five,  north  poles.  Good  and  properly  ffiaped  magnets, 
however,  have  only  two  poles  direftly  ojrpotjte  to  one  another ; 
though,  in  truth,  it  is  always  one  half,  or  at  leaft  a  great  part 
of  the  magnet,  that  poffeftes  one  kind. of  polarity,  the  other 
having  the  contrary  kind  ;  the  two  points,  Which  we  call  the 
poles,  being  only  thofe  where  the  attraftive  virtue  is  ftrongeft. 
Thofe  two  points,  in  good  magnets,  are  joined  by  a  line  paffing 
through  the  centre,  which  line  is  called  the  axis  of  the  magnet ; 
and  a  circle  whole  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  encom- 
paffing  the  middle  of  the  magnet,  is  called  its  equator  ;  and  to 
complete  the  fuppofed  fimilaritv  between  the  terraqueous  globe 
and  magnetical  bodies,  the  latter  have  frequently  been  formed 
of  a  fpherical  fhape,  with  the  poles  and  equator  marked  upon 
their  furface  ;  in  which  cafe  they  have  got  the  name  of  i  erred  as 
or  fmall  earths.  On  breaking  a  magnet  into  two  or  three 
parts,  each  one  becomes  a  perfeft  magnet,  though  they  have 
not  always  an  equal  number  of  poles  of  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tion.  The  poles  of  the  broken  pieces  generally  anfwerto  thofe 
of. the  whole  magnet  which  were  neareft  them,  though  this 
does  not  always  hold  good. 

A  magnet  with  two  poles  will  very  readily  place  itfelf  in 
the  magnetic  meridian,  if  fulpended  by  a  fine  thread,  or  other- 
wife  left  at  liberty  to  turn  ;  but  when  there  are  more  than  two 
poles,  it  may  happen  that  their  oppofite  tendencies  will  epun- 
teraft  each  other  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  magnet  cannot 
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traverfe  ;  though  it  will  ftiil  attfadt  and  repel  as  though  it  had 
only  two.  Thus,  fuppofe  that  an  oblong  magnet  has  a  north 
polarity  at  both  ends,  and  a  l'outh  polarity  in  the  middle  ;  if 
the  north  poks  are  both  equally  tirong,  then  it  is  plain  that 
neither  of  them  can  point  towards  that  quarter  in  preference 
to  the  other  ;  but  if  a  magnet  of  this  kind  be  broken  in  the 
middle,  the  two  parts  will  traverfe- very  readily.  It  very  feldom 
happens,  however,  that  both  poles  are  equally  ftrong ;  in  which 
cafe  one  of  them  will  always  get  the  better  of  the  other,  and 
the  magnet  will  traverfe  notwithftanding  its  having  more  than 
two  poles.  The  polarity  of  the  magnet  is  its  mott  valuable 
property,  as  upon  it  depends  the  conltrudtion  of  the  magnetic 
needle  or  mariner’s  compafs,  fo  ufeful  in  navigation  :  for  an 
account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Compass,  and  Needle. 

For  the  variation  of  the  needle,  or  its  declination  from  the 
true  north  and  fouth  direction,  fee  the  article  Variation. 

An  account  of  the  inclination  or  dipping  of  the  magnetic 
needle  is  given  under  the  article  Dipping  Needle. 

The  diredtive  or  polar  power  of  a  magnet  extends  farther 
than  its  attractive  power:  thus,  if  a  magnet,  freely  fulpended, 
be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  another,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  can  affedt  each  other’s  direction  when  their  attraction 
towards  iron  or  towards  each  other  cannot  be  perceived.  This 
may  be  eafily  tried  by  placing  one  of  them  in  a  fcale  of  a  ba- 
la  nee,  and  the  other  at  a  dittance  below  it. 

Chap.  II.  Theory  of  Magnehfm. 

THE  phenomena  of  magnetifm,  like  thole  of  eledtricity, 
depend  on  a  caufe  fo  little  fubjedt  to  the  invetligation  of  our 
fenfes,  that  any  regular  and  well  fupported  theory  can  as  yet 
fcarcely  be  expedted.  The  (ubjedt  indeed  is  (til!  more  difficult 
than  that  of  eledtricity  ;  for  in  the  latter  the  fluid  is  often  made 
vilible  and  otherwife  perceptible  by  our  fenfes  ;  but  no  experi¬ 
ment  could  ever  render  the  caufe  of  magnetifm  perceptible 
otherwife  than  by  its  effects.  The  idea  of  its  being  occafioned 
by  a  fluid  entering  in  at  one  pole  and  palling  out  at  another, 
took  its  rile,  and  became  pretty  general,  from  the  following 
experiment  :  Having  put  a  ("mall  artificial  magnet  among  fome 
iron-filings  laid  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  give  the  table  a  few- 
gentle  knocks  with  your  hand,  fo  as  to  fhake  the  filings  a 
little,  and  they  will  difpofe  of  themfelves  as  reprefented  in 
fig.  I.  where  AB  and  CD,  fig.  i.  pi.  12.  reprelent  the  two 
poles  of  the  magnet,  and  the  dotted  lines  the  dil’polition  of  the 
filings.  But  Mr.  Cavallo  obferves,  that  this  experiment  can¬ 
not  be  any  proof  of  the  fluid’s  circulation  ;  “  becatffe,  if  the 
fluid,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  did  really  circulate  from 
one  pole  to  the  other,  and  had  any  adlion  on  the  tilings,  thefe 
would  be  all  driven  towards  that  pole  to  which  the  fluid  directed 
its  courfe.  The  true  caufe  of  the  difpofition  of  the  filings  is 
their  becoming  adtually  magnetic,  and  their  two  extremities 
being  poffeffed  of  contrary  polarities.  Now,  when  there  are 
many  particles  of  iron  near  the  magnet,  thole  which  touch  its 
furface  are  rendered  magnetic;  conkquently  they  attradl  other 
particles ;  and  thele  being  alfo  rendered  magnetic,  attract 
Others,  and  fo  on,  forming  firings  of  fmall  magnets,  which 
gradually  increafe  in  power  as  they  recede  from  the  magnet. 
As  each  of  thefe  particles  has  two  magnetic  poles,  by  a  little 
confideration  it  will  appear,  that  the  farthell  ends ‘  of  thefe 
firings  or  lines  which  proceed  from  the  parts  adjacent  to  one 
of  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  for  inltance  the  north,  are  likewife 
pofleffed  of  the  north  polarity;  and  the  farthelt  extremities  of 
thole  which  proceed  from  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  l'outh  pole 
of  the  magnet,  are  polfeffed  of  the  fouth  polarity:  hence, 
•when  they  come  lufficiently  near,  they  attraCl  the  extremities 
of  the  former  firings,  and  confequently  form  the  curves  deli¬ 
neated  on  the  figure.  The  lhaking  of  the  table:  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  ferves  to  ifirthe  filings,  by  making  them  jump  up  a  little 


way,  and  thus  place  themfelves  in  the  proportion  ;  otherwife 
the  action  of  the  magnet  will  not  have  power  fufficient  to  dif¬ 
pofe  properly  thofe  particles  which  Hand  at  a  conliderable  dif- 
tance.’’ 

The  late  difeoveries  in  eledtricity  have  naturally  fuggeficd 
another  theory  ;  viz.  that  the  magnetic  phenomena  may  be 
occafioned  by  a  fluid  analogous  to  the  eledtric,  or  perhaps  by 
the  very  fame  :  and  with  a  view  to  invelligate  this  theory,  the 
phenomena  of  magnetifm  and  eledtricity  have  been  accurately 
compared  with  each  other,  and  the  analogy  between  them 
carefully  marked.  This  analogy  is  found  to  confift  principally 
in  the  following  particulars  : 

1.  Eledtricity  is  of  two  kinds,  pofitive  and  negative,  each 
of  which  repels  its  own  kind,  and  attracts  the  oppofite.  In 
magnetics,  the  north  and  fouth  poles  do  the  fame  ;  each  being 
repullive  of  its  own  kind  of  magnetifm,  and  attradting  the 
oppofite. 

2.  In  eledtricity,  whenever  a  body  in  its  natural  date  is 
brought  near  an  eledtrified  one,  it  becomes  itfelf  eledtrified, 
and  poffeffed  of  the  contrary  eledtricity  ;  after  which  an  at¬ 
traction  takes  place.  In  like  manner,  when  a  piece  of  iron 
or  fteel  is  brought  within  the  influence  of  a  magnet,  it  becomes 
itfelf  poffelted  of  a  magnetifm  contrary  to  that  which  the  mag¬ 
net  poffeffes,  and  is  of  courfe  attracted. 

3.  One  fort  of  eledtricity  cannot  be  produced  without  the 
other,  neither  is  it  polfiblc  to  produce  one  kind  of  magnetifnt 
without  the  other  alfo. 

4.  The  electric  power  may  be  retained  by  certain  fubltances, 
as  amber,  glafs,  &c.  but  eafily  pervades  other  fubltances,  which 
are  therefore  called  ccnduffors.  Magnetifm  has  a  fimilar  con- 
dudtor  in  foft  iron  ;  for  by  means  of  it  the  virtue  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  farther  than  can  be  done  without  it;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  iron  itfelf  lofes  all  magnetic  power  the  moment  it  is 
feparated  from  the  magnet.  Hardened  iron,  call-iron,  and 
fteel,  perform  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  eledtrics ;  for  the 
virtue  does  not  eafily  pervade  them,  hut  is  retained,  and  may 
be  communicated  by  them  to  other  unmagnetic  pieces,  in  like 
manner  as  the  eledtric  virtue  may  he  communicated  to  bodies 
by  means  of  an  excited  eledtric,  With  regard  to  other  fub- 
ftances,  they  feem  not  to  be  properly  condudtors  of  magnetifm, 
becaufe  the  fluid  pervades  them  as  though  nothing  were  pre- 
fent,  and  they  cannot  tranfmit  the  virtue  farther  than  it 
would  go  without  them.  With  foft  iron  it  is  otherwife. 
Thus,  if  to  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet  we  append  a  piece 
of  iron  of  conliderable  length,  the  end  fartheft  from  the  mag¬ 
net  will  likewife  attradt  iron  with  much  more  force  than  the 
magnet  could  do  at  that  diftance  without  it,  while  at  the  lame 
time  this  attradlive  power  is  plainly  that  of  the  magnet  itfelf, 
and  not  any  way  inherent  in  the  iron,  as  it  vanilhes  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  leparate  them.  If  a  piece  of  hard  fteel  of  an  equal 
length  with  the  iron  be  appended  to  the  magnet  by  one  of  its 
ends,  we  (hall  find  that  the  diltant  end  will  not  manifeft  any 
attradtion,  and  it  will  be  a  conliderable  time  before  the  mag¬ 
netic  virtue  can  diffufe  itfelf  for  any  diltance  along  it;  but 
when  the  feparation  is  made,  the  fteel  will  be  found  to  be 
magnetic,  and  will  preferve  its  virtue  for  a  long  time. 

<j.  The  eledtric  virtue  exerts  itfelf  molt  powerfully  on  points, 
which  are  found  to  carry  it  off  or  receive  it  in  vaft  quantities. 
In  like  manner  a  magnet  will  hold  a  piece  of  iron  more  pow¬ 
erfully  by  a  corner,  or  blunt  point,  than  by  a  flat  furface.  On 
(harp  points,  indeed,  the  magnet  has  but  little  hold,  by  reafon 
of  the  deficiency  of  furface. 

6.  From  fome  experiments  in  eledtricity,  it  appears  polfi- 
ble  to  fuperinduce  the  negative  and  pofitive  eledtricities  upon 
one  another ;  and  in  magnetics  it  is  potfible  to  do  the  fame. 
Thus,  if  we  place  a  wire  of  fome  length  upon  a  pivot,  fo  that 
it  can  turn  very  eafily,  by  touching  both  ends  of  it  upon  the 
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poles  of  a  magnet  it  will  acquire  a  polarity  ;  one  end  being 
repelled  by  one  pole  and  attracted  by  the  other.  If  now  we 
give  the  north  end,  for  inftance,  a  very  (light  touch  with  the 
north  pole  of  the  magnet,  we  (hall  find  that  it  has  a  (mail 
degree  of  Couth  maguetifm  fuperinduced  upon  it,  fo  that  on 
approaching  the  Couth  pole  of  the  magnet  it  will  be  repelled  ; 
but  by  approaching  the  magnet  nearer,  or  holding  the  wire  for 
a  little  from  flying  away,  the  Couth  magnetifm  of  the  wire 
will  be  entirely  deftroyed,  and  the  north  magnetifm  appear  as 
before.  This  experiment  is  not  very  eafily  made:  its  (\1ccef3 
depends  on  having  the  firft  magnetifm  as  ftrong  and  the  fecond 
as  weak  as  poflible. 

Thefe  are  the  moll  remarkable  particulars  in  which  mag¬ 
netifm  and  electricity  are  found  to  agree;  but  the  differences 
between  them  are  no  lefs  remarkable  than  thofc  particulars. 
The  magnetic  power  affeCts  none  of  our  fenfes,  and  moll  per¬ 
ceptibly  at  lead  attraCts  only  iron  ;  while  electricity  attra&s 
and  repels  bodies  of  every  kind  indiferiminately.  The  eleCtric 
virtue  refides  on  the  furface,  but  that  of  the  magnet  pervades 
the  whole  fubftance.  A  magnet  lofes  nothing  of  its  power 
by  communicating  its  virtue  to  other  bodies,  but  eleCtricity 
always  does  :  and,  laflly,  the  magnetic  virtue  is  permanent ; 
whereas  that  of  eleCtricity,  without  the  greateft  care,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  periffiable,  and  capable  of  being  dilfipated. 

Notwithflanding  thefe  difagreements,  however,  the  analogies 
betwixt  magnetifm  and  electricity  are  fo  great,  that  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  a  magnetic  as  well  as  of  an  eleCtric  fluid  has  now 
gained  general  credit ;  and  upon  this  hypothefis  profeflor  ./Epi- 
nus  has  attempted  to  lolve  the  phenomena  of  magnetifm  in 
the  following  manner  : 

1.  This  fluid  is  fufficiently  fubtile  to  penetrate  the  fuhftance 
of  all  terreftrial  bodies,  and  like  the  eleCtric  fluid  is  fuppofed 
to  be  repuflive  of  itfelf. 

2.  There  is  a  mutual  attraction  between  the  magnetic  fluid 
and  iron,  but  an  indifference  betwixt  it  and  all  other  bodies. 

3.  There  is  a  great  refemblanee  betwixt  ferruginous  bodies 
and  eleClrics,  as  the  magnetic  fluid  pafles  with  difficulty  through 
the  former. 

4.  Iron  and  all  ferruginous  fubftances  contain  a  quantity  of 
magnetic  fluid  equably  difperled  through  their  fubftance  when 
thofe  bodies  are  not  magnetic.  In  this  (late  they  (how  neri 
ther  attraction  nor  repulfion,  becaufe  the  repulfion  between 
the  particles  of  magnetic  fluid  is  balanced  by  the  attrac¬ 
tion  between  the  matter  of  thofe  bodies  and  the  fluid  ;  in 
which  cafe,  thefe  bodies  are  faid  to  be  in  a  natural  (late  :  but 
when  in  a  ferruginous  body  the  quantity  of  magnetic  fluid  is 
driven  to  one,  then  the  body  becomes  magnetic  ;  one  extremity 
of  it  being  now  overcharged  with  magnetic  fluid  and  the  other 
undercharged.  Bodies  thus  conftituted,  viz.  rendered  mag¬ 
netic,  exert  a  repulfion  between  their  overcharged  extremities 
in  virtue  of  the  repulfion  between  the  particles  of  that  excefs 
of  magnetic  fluid,  which  is  more  than  overbalanced  by  the 
attradion  of  their  matter.  There  is  an  attraction  exerted  be¬ 
tween  the  overcharged  extremity  of  one  magnetic  body  and 
the  undercharged  extremity  of  the  other,  on  account  of  the 
attraction  between  that  fluid  and  the  matter  of  the  body  :  but 
to  explain  the  repulfion  which  takes  place  betwixt  their  under¬ 
charged  extremities,  we  mud  neither  imagine  that  iron  when 
deprived  of  the  magnetic  fluid  is  repulfive  of  itfelf,  or  that  the 
undercharged  extremities  appear  to  repel  each  other  only  be¬ 
caufe  either  of  them  attracts  the  oppofite  overcharged  extre¬ 
mities. 

A  ferruginous  body,  therefore,  according  to  this  hypothefis, 
Is  rendered  magnetic  by  having  the  equable  diffufion  of  mag¬ 
netic  fluid  through  its  fubflance  difturbed,  fo  as  to  have  an 
overplus  of  it  in  one  or  more  parts,  and  a  deficiency  in  others,  its 
magnetifm  remaining  as  long  as  its  impermeability  prevents  the 
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reftoration  of  the  balance  between  the  overcharged  and  under- 
cteirged  parts.  A  piece  of  iron  is  rendered  magnetic  by  the 
vicinity  of  a  magnet ;  becaufe,  when  the  overcharged  part  or 
pole  of  the  magnet  is  prefen  ted  to  it,  the  overplus  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  fluid  in  that  pole  repels  the  fluid  away  from  the  neareft 
extremity  of  the  iron  ;  which  therefore  becomes  undercharged, 
or  pbfiefled  of  the  contrary  polarity  ;  to  the  molt  remote  part 
of  the  iron,  which  confequentiy  becomes  overcharged,  or  pof- 
fefled  of  the  fame  polarity  as  the  prefdnted  pole  of  the  magnet. 
When  the  piece  of  iron  is  rendered  magnetic  bv  prefenting  it 
to  the  undercharged  extremity  or  pole  of  the  magnet,  then 
the  part  of  the  iron  which  is  neareft  to  it  becomes  overcharged, 
& c.  becaufe  that  part  of  the  magnet,  being  deprived  of  its 
magnetic  fluid,  attracts  the  magnetic  fluid  of  the  iron  to  that 
extremity  of  the  iron  which  lies  neareft  to  itfelf. 

Hence,  in  order  to  give  magnetifm  to  a  piece  of  (le<  1,  the 
ftrength  of  the  magnet  employed  mult  be  fuch  as  to  overcome 
the  refiftance  which  the  fubftance  of  the  fl  eel  makes  again  It  the 
free  pall’age  of  the  magnetic  fluid  :  hence  a  piece  of  foft  (led 
is  rendered  magnetic  more  eafiiy  than  a  hard  one,  and  a  (trong 
magnet  will  render  magnetic  fuch  bodies  as  a  weak  one  cannot 
affect.  When  two  magnets  of  equal  power  have  then  oppofite 
poles  prefented  to  each  other,  they  mutually  preferve  and 
ftrengthen  the  powers  of  each  other  ;  but  when  poles  of 
the  fame  denomination  are  forced  together,  if  the  powers  are 
equal,  they  mutually  weaken  each  other  ;  or  if  unequal,  the 
weaker  will  have  its  poles  altered,  or  perhaps  its  attractive 
power  entirely  deftroyed  in  a  ffiort  time. 

Before  we  make  any  remarks  upon  this  hypothefis;  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  take  notice  of  another,  which  Mr.  Cavallocoit- 
ftders  as  fo  well  eftabliffied,  “  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  phi— 
lofopher  fcepticah  enough  to  doubt  of  its  truth.’’  This  is* 
that  the  earth  itfelf  is  a  magnet  ;  which  pofition,  he  fays,  is 
proved  almoft  to  a  demonftration  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  Almoft  all  the  phenomena  which  may  be  exhibited  with 
a  common  magnet  may  alfo  be  exhibited  with  the  earth,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  tried.  And, 

2.  Vail  maffes  of  iron  or  ferruginous  matter  actually  mag¬ 
netic  are  dug  out  of  the  earth  almoft  in  every  part  of  it. 

In  fupport  of  the  above  pofition,  he  adduces  the  phenomena 
of  the  compafs,  dipping-needle,  and  the  magnetifm  (to  he 
afterwards  explained)  which  foft  iron  receives  when  properly 
fituated.  All  thefe  may  be  imitated  by  a  common  magnet  or 
terrella.  An  objection,  however,  occurs,  that  the  molt  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon  of  all,  viz.  the  attraction  of  iron,  is  wanting. 
No  experiment  has  yet  (hown  that  this  metal  is  attracted  more 
powerfully  near  the  poles  than  at  the  equator  itfelf;  yet  til’s 
ought  very  notably  to  be  the  cafe  in  fuch  a  large  magnetic 
body.  Our  author  indeed  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  experiment 
were  tried  with  fufficient  accuracy,  the  weight  of  the  iron 
would  be  augmented  by  proceeding  a  confiderable  way  either 
fouthward  or  northward.  But  belides  that  tin’s  hypothefis  is 
as  yet  entirely  unfupported  by  experiment,  the  difference  he 
even  fuppofes  is  quite  trifling  and  inlignificant.  The  dipping 
of  the  needle  may  indeed  (how  that  in  this  hemifphere  there  is 
a  fuperiority  of  attraction  between  one  end  of  the  needle  and 
the  earth  :  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  this  fuperiority 
refides  in  the  needle  or  in  the  earth  itfelf.  The  following  con- 
fideration  indeed  feems  evidently  to  (how  that  the  power, 
whatever  it  is,  refides  in  the  needle  itfelf ;  namely,  that  at  the 
equator,  the  needle  ought  to  remain  in  an  ealt  and  well  di¬ 
rection,  if  fo  placed  ;  becaufe  of  the  equal  attraction  of  the 
north  and  fouth  poles.  Were  the  needle  carried  to  the  pole 
itfelf,  vve  can  only  fuppofe  that  it  would  point  perpendicularly 
downwards  ;  in  every  other  cafe,  the  attraction  will  not  be  per¬ 
pendicular,  but  oblique:  and  fuppofing  us  to  recede  from  the 
point  of  perpendicular  attraction  only  a  few  miles,  the  obli- 
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quity  would  become  fo  great,  that  no  attraction  or  repulfion 
towards  that  point  would  be.diitinguifhable  from  an  horizontal 
direction.  The  inclination  of  the  needle  therefore  fhows,  that 
it  is  not  aCtuated  by  the  influence  of  a  diftant  point  in  the 
earth  ;  but  by  fome  power  in  the  atmofphere  immediately  adl- 
ing  upon  the  needle,  and  directing  its  courfe  either  to  the 
earth,  or  from  it,  in  a  certain  pofition. 

Thofe  who  maintain  the  maguttifm  of  the  earth  have  been 
confiderably  embarrafled  with  iome  of  the  natural  phenomena. 
Tire  variation  of  the  compafs  firft  flrowed  that  the  needle  was 
not  influenced  by  thofe  points  on  which  the  eaith  turns  round 
in  its  diurnal  courfe  :  but  this  was  eafily  folved  by  another  hy- 
pothefis,  viz.  that  the  earth  had  two  magnetical  poles  by  which 
the  needle  is  influenced,  and  two  others  round  which  it  turns 
on  its  axis.  This  hypothefis  was  likewife  embarraflfed  by  the 
continual  fhifting  of  the  variation  either  to  the  eaftwaid  or 
vvtftward.  Hence  another  fuppofition  was  made  by  Dr. 
Pd  alley  ;  namely,  that  there  is  a  large  magnet  enclofed  within 
the  body  cf  the  earth,  which  not  being  fixed  to  the  external 
part,  moved  with  relpeCl  to  it,  and  of  confequence  occafioned 
the  variation.  This  was  likewife  overthrown,  by  obferving  that 
the  variation  of  the  compafs  was  irregular,  and  differed  fo 
much  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  could  not  be  owing 
to  any  regular  caufe  diftufed  over  the  whole.  Four  magnetic 
poles  were  then  fnppofed  to  lie  within  the  earth,  and  to  be 
moveable  with  refpeCt  to  each  other ;  and  that  therefore  the 
variation,  whofe  theory  would  now  be  very  intricate,  ought  to 
be  derived  from  all  their  aftions  conjointly  :  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this  complication  of  poles,  it  might  ftill  be  ob¬ 
jected,  that  fome  kind  of  regularity,  not  obferved  in  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  magnetic  compafs,  ought  to  have  taken  place.  So 
that  as  yet  there  is  no  theory  which  feems  to  explain  the  varia¬ 
tion  with  any  kind  of  certainty. 

The  different  hypothefes  on  this  fubjedl  are  more  fully  con- 
fidered  under  the  article  Variation  :  here  we  fhall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  with  refpeCf  to  the  magnetifm  of  the  earth,  the  par¬ 
ticulars  already  related  feem  to  decide  againft  its  exiflence.  The 
molt  unequivocal  proof  we  have  of  the  exiflence  of  magnetifm 
is  the  attraction  of  iron  ;  and  this  capital  mark  is  deficient,  or 
at  leaft  has  never  been  proved,  in  the  earth.  The  poles  of  all 
the  magnets,  we  know,  are  fixed  and  invariable  ;  nor  are  we 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  magnets  within  magnets,  or  other 
uncouth  fuppofitions,  to  account  for  their  phenomena  :  if  the 
earth  is  a  magnet,  therefore,  the  magnetifm  it  poffdfes  m.uft 
be  of  a  kind  fo  different  from  the  property  ufually  diftinguifhed 
by  that  name,  that  we  can  in  no  refpeCt  determine  them  to  be 
•the  fame. 

Mr.  Cavallo  is  of  opinion  that  “  the  magnetifm  of  the  earth 
arife3  from  the  magnetifm  of  all  the  magnetic  fubflances  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  and  intermixed  with  other  bodies  ;  that  the  mag¬ 
netic  poles  of  the  earth  may  be  confiaered  as  the  centres  of  the 
polarities  of  all  the  particular  aggregates  of  the  magnetic  fub¬ 
flances  ;  and  that  thofe  principal  poles  mult  change  place  re¬ 
latively  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  according  as  the  particular 
aggregates  of  magnetic  fubflances  within  the  earth  are  in  fome 
manner  or  other  altered,  fo  as  to  have  their  power  diminifhed, 
increafed,  approached  or  removed  from  the  principal  poles.” 
But  this  feems  not  by  any  means  fufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomena.  The  magnetic  needle  is  indeed  affedled  by  iron 
at  -a  diftance,  but  that  di fiance  is  by  no  means  confiderable.  A 
magnet  or  needie  in  a  houfe  in  one  ftreet  will  not  be  affedled 
by  a  fmith’s  fhop  or  iron  warehoufe  in  another ;  and  there  is 
an  undoubted  certainty  that  the  magnetic  needle  is  affedted  on 
fome  parts  of  the  fea  where  no  magnetic  bodies  can  be  prefent 
nnlefs  at  a  great  diftance  on  land,  or  below  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  the  ocean.  Befides,  let  us  imagine- as  many  of  thefe 
bodies  as  we  pleafe  within  the  furface  of  the  earthj  they  muft 


be  fuppofed,  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena  c  '  :  - 
needle,  to  have  their  poles  lying  all  nearly  the  fame  way ; 
which  can  by  no  means  be  proved  to  be  the  cafe;  not  to  me:, 
tion  that  the  attradlion  of  iron  would  in  fome  place's  be  very 
perceptible,  which  has  never  yet  been  experienced  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Laftly,  the  hypothefis  of  the  magnetifm  of  the  earth  feem9 
to  be  entirely  overthrown  by  the  following  curious  method  of 
giving  magnetifm  inftantaneoufly  to  an  iron-bar  :  Take  a  bar 
of  foft  iron  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  between  an  half  and 
two  inches  thick  ;  which  defeription  is  very  well  anfwered  by 
fome  kitchen  pokers,  lflace  it  in  the  magnetical  line,  i.  e.  the 
poflure  affirmed  by  the  dipping  needle  ;  or,  if  a  needle  of  this 
kind  is  not-at  hand,  place  it  flraight  up  in  any  degree  of  north 
or  fouth  latitude  beyond  400,  or  horizontally  if  nearer  to  the 
equator.  Prefent  then  a  magnetic  needle  to  various  parts  of 
the  bar;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  in  this  country  the  lower 
half  of  the  bar  will  repel  the  north  end  of  the  needle,  and  the 
upper  half  attradl  it.  In  fouth  latitudes  the  cafe  will  be  re- 
verfed ;  for  the  lower  end  will  attradl  the  north  'pole  of  the 
needle,  and  the  upper  end  repel  it.  If  the  bar  be  not  very  fhort, 
its  extremities  will  alfo  attradl  fmall  bits  of  iron,  as  filings,  &c. 
On  turning  it  upfide  down,  the  end  which  repelled  the  north 
pole  of  the  needle  before  will  now  attradl  it ;  the  reafon  of 
which  is,  that  in  the  northern  hemifphere  the  end  which  is  nearefl 
the  earth  always  becomes  a  north  pole,  and  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphere  a  fouth  one.  Now  it  Is  plain,  that,  confidering  the 
ditlance  of  both  poles  of  the  earth  from  the  iron-rod,  any  kind 
of  poflure  in  which  we  can  place  it  muft  make  a  difference  fo 
trifling,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  one  to  influence  it  more 
than  the  other.  The  whole  phenomenon  fhows  that  there  is 
in  the  atmofphere  a  current  of  fluid  either  going  into  the  earth, 
or  coming  out  from  it,  which  influences  iron  when  held  in  the 
diredlion  in  which  itfelf  moves.  That  it  does  not  influence 
the  metal  when  lying  horizontally,  may  be  owing  to  its  want 
of  fufficient  breadth  to  render  theeffedl  perceptible.  The  earth 
therefore  is  not  a  magnet,  but  is  furrounded  by  a  fluid  whofe 
motion  is  produdliveof  magnetifm  in  iron  ;  and  moft  probably, 
though  it  produces  this  as  it  were  accidentally,  will  be  found 
to  anlwer  much  more  important  purpofes  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  The  next  queflion  then  is  with  regard  to  the  fluid 
itfelf :  and  this,  from  many  articles  in  this  work,  will  appear 
to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  eledlricity.  Under  the  articles 
Aurora  Borealis,  Earthquake,  Electricity,  &c.  it  i3 
fhown,  that  the  folar  light,  abforbed  by  the  equatorial  regions 
of  the  earth,  becomes  fubjedl  to  new  laws  of  motion,  adding  in 
fhort  as  if  it  were  another  fluid,  in  which  ftate  we  call  it  elec-' 
tricity ,  or  the  eleflric fluid.  In  this  ftate  it  paffes  through  the 
fubftance  of  the  earth  from  the  equator  towards  the  polar  re¬ 
gions,  getting  out  again  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles,  afeending 
into  the  high  atmofpherical  regions,  and  then  returning  to  the 
equatorial  parts  from  whence  it  came.  On  this  fuppofition, 
which  appears  to  be  greatly  confirmed  by  various  natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  why  in  the  northern  and  fouthern 
parts  the  diredlion  of  the  currents  iffuing  from  the  earth  fhould 
always  become  more  and  more  perpendicular  to  the  earth  as 
we  approach  the  poles,  and  on  the  contrary  why  their  diredlion 
muft  be  horizontal  or  nearly  fo  in  the  equatorial  parts.  The 
difeovery  of  this  general  caufe,  therefore,  feems  to  be  the 
neareft  approach  vve  can  as  yet  make  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
oiigin  of  magnetical  phenomena.  In  what  manner  iron  more 
than  other  metals  is  influenced  by  this  fluid,  or  why  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  current  of  eledlric  matter,  either  to  or  from  the  earth, 
fhould  caufe  fuch  ftrong  attradlior.s  as  magnetical  bodies  are 
fometimes  endowed  with,  we  have  as  yet  no  data  for  under- 
ftanding. 

./Epinus’s  theory  of  an  accumulation  of  the  eledlric  fluid  ia 
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•ac’  pole,  and  a  deficiency  of  it  in  the  other,  feems  not  to  be 
tenable  in  any  refpedl.  It  is  impofiible  to  ihow  why  the  mere 
turning  of  a  bar  upfide  down  ihould  accumulate  the  fluid, 
unlefs  it  was  a  gravitating  one  in  the  end  next  the  earth  ;  and 
though  we  Ihould  even  make  this  extravagant  fuppofition,  it 
■will  be  as  difficult  to  account  for  the  very  fame  fluid  being  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  earth  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  :  for,  if  we  ac¬ 
count  the  north  magnetifm  ah  accumulation,  we  muft  count 
the  fouth  one  a  deficiency;  or,  if  the  fouth  magnetifm  is  an  ac¬ 
cumulation,  the  oppofite  one  mutt  be  a  deficiency;  and  which¬ 
ever  fuppofition  we  adhere  to,  the  difficulties  are  equally  great 
aud  unfurmountable. 

Chap.  III.  PraSiee  of  Magnetifm. 

THIS  confifts  in  communicating  the  magnetic  virtue  from 
one  body  to  another;  making  artificial  magnets,  compaffes, 
dipping-needles,  & c. ;  and  in  veftigating  the  vai  ions  phenomena 
refulting  from  bodies  placed  in  dilTerent  lituations. 

\  I.  To  communicate  Magnetifm  tb~  Load, "one. 

Magnetism  is  communicated  merely  by  pveisnttng  a  piece 
»f  iron  or  fteel  to  one  of  the  poles  of  a  m  ag  _t  or  ioadftone,  even 
without  touching  it ;  though  a  llrong  and  permanent  power 
cannot  be  given  without  contadl,  or  even  tiro  king  the  one 
upon  the  other  for  a  number  of  times.  In  this  operation,  that 
part  of  the  ferruginous  body  which  touches  the  pole  of  the 
magnet  acquires  the  contrary  magnetifm  ;  that  is,  if  it  touches 
the  north  pole,  it  will  turn  towards  the  fouth,  et  vice  verfa. 
The  power  acquired  is  it  rouge  It  when  foft  iron  is  applied, 
weaker  with  hardened  iron,  and  weakeil  of  all  with  hard  iteel : 
but  the  permanency  of  it  follows  juft  the  reverfe  of  this  rule  ; 
for  fteel  or  hardened  iron  will  preferve  its  virtue  for  many 
years,  but  foft  iron  lofes  it  the  moment  we  withdraw  the  mag¬ 
net.  When  we  defire  a  ftrong  and  permanent  virtue,  therefore, 
it  is  belt  to  ufe  the  hardeft  iteel,  and  to  impregnate  it  by  means 
•f  one  or  more  powerful  magnets  ;  taking  care  that  the  north 
pole  of  the  magnet  which  gives  the  virtue  be  applied  to  that 
end  of  the  fteel  which  is  to  he  made  the  fouth  pole.  The  fame 
method  may  be  employed  in  rendering  a  weak  magnet  more 
powerful  than  before,  or  in  reftoring  the  virtue  to  one  which 
has  loft  it. 

The  operation  of  communicating  magnetifm  to  pieces  of 
fteel  or  iron,  is  called  touching  them  ;  and  as  this  is  of  the 
wtmoft  utility  in  navigation,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  polarity 
to  needles,  very  confiderable  pains  have  been  bellowed  upon  the 
fubjedl,  in  order  to  difeover  the  methods  of  giving  them  the 
magnetic  virtue  in  the  moil  effe&ual  and  permanent  manner. — 
When  only  one  magnetic  bar  is  to  be  made  ufe  of,  one  of  its 
poles  muft  be  applied  as  reprefented  fig.  2.  pi.  12.  where  C  D 
reprefents  the  needle  or  fteel  bar  to  be  impregnated.  The  mag¬ 
net  A  B  is  then  to  be  drawn  all  along  the  furface  of  it,  till  it 
reaches  the  extremity  D.  The  magnet  being  then  removed, 
mud  be  applied  to  the  extremity  C,  and  drawn  over  the  needle 
as  before.  Thus  the  needle  muft  be  rubbed  feveral  times  ;  by 
which  means  it  will  acquit e  a  confiderable  degree  of  mag- 
Betifm.  Jn  this  method,  that  other  extremity  of  the  needle 
which  the  magnet  touched  lall  acquires  the  contrary  mag¬ 
netifm  ;  that  is,  if  B  be  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet,  C~ will 
be  the  north  pole,  and  D  the  fouth  of  the  needle.  This  me¬ 
thod,  however,  is  never  found  to  be  equally  effectual  with  that 
in  which  two  magnets,  or  both  poles  of  one  magnet,  are  made 
ufe  of. 

To  communicate  magnenfm  by  means  of  two  magnetic  bars, 
place  the  bar  or  needle  A  B,  fig.  3.  upon  a  table  ;  then  fet  the 
two  magnetic  bars  C  1),  E  F,  ftraight  upright  upon  it  at  a 
little  diitancc  equal  on  both  fides  from' the  middle  of  the  bar 
A  B,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fouth  pole  D  of  one  of 
Vcl.  V. 
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the  bars  may  be  ncareft  to  that  end  of  the  bar  AB  which  is  to 
become  the  north  pole,  &c.  Thefe  two  bars  muft  then  be  Aid 
gradually  towards  one  extremity  of  the  bar,  keeping  them  coa- 
ftantly  at  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other  ;  and  when  one  of 
them,  for  inilance  C  D,  is  arrived  at  A,  then  they  mult  be  fl id 
the  contrary  way,  till  E  F  arrives  at  B  ;  and  thus  the  bar  A  B 
muft  be  rubbed  a  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  times,  ti!l  it  will 
be  found  by  trial  to  have  acquired  a  confiderable  power.  When 
the  magnetic  bars  are  powerful,  and  the  bar  A  B  of  very  good 
fteel,  and  not  very  large,  a  dozen  of  ftrokes  are  fully  fufficicnt ; 
but  when  the  bars  are  to  be  removed  from  the  bar  A  B,  care 
muft  be  taken  to  bring  them  to  the  fame  fituation  where  they 
were  firft  placed  ;  viz.  at  a  little  and  equal  diftance  from  the 
middle  of  the  bar  A  B,  from  whence  they  may  he  lifted  up. 

If  it  be  required  to  communicate  the  greateft  magnetic 
power  poftible,  we  may  proceed  in  the  following  manner:  I. 
The  magnetic  bars  may  be  joined  at  top,  as  in  fig.  4.  inter- 
pofing  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any  other  fubftance  excepting-  iron  ; 
for  thus  the  oppofite  poles  being  contiguous  in  the  upper  part, 
ft.-engthen  each  other,  and  of  confequence  the  lower  ones  arc 
alfo  ftrengthened.  2.  The  bar  to  be  rendered  magnetic  may 
be  placed  between  the  bars  of  foft  iron,  as  ihown  in  the  fame 
„  figure.  3.  The  magnetic  bars  may  be  inclined  the  contrary 
way,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  iEpinus,'  making  an  angle  of 
about  15  degrees  with  the  bar  AB."  See  fig. 5.  In  the  fame 
manner  may  a  bar  be  rendered  magnetic  by  an  armed  or  horfe- 
ihoe  magnet.  In  any  of  the  methods  hitherto  mentrr>i.ed, 
however,  the  bar  to  be  rendered  magnetic  muft  be  ftroked  ou 
every  fide;  and  to  let  the  magnetic  centre  fall  juft  in  its  mid¬ 
dle,  care  muft  be  taken  to  ftroke  one  half  <Jf  the  bar  juft  as 
much  as  the  other.  Whenever  a  fteel  bar,  or,  in  general,  any 
piece  of  ferruginous  matter,  is  rendered  magnetic  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  two  bars,  or  by  the  two  poles  of  one  magnet,  the 
operation  is  called  the  double  touch,  but  the  fingle  touch  when 
only  one  bar  is  applied. 

Artificial  magnets  of  a  femicircular  form,  or  fnaped  like  a 
horfe-fhoe,  have  the  magnetifm  communicated  to  them  in,  the 
fame  manner  with  thofe  which  are  ftraight,  only  the  magnetic 
bars  ufed  for  this  purpofe  muft  follow  the  curvature  of  the  bar 
to  be  impregnated.  Thus,  fuppofe  it  is  required  to  impreg¬ 
nate  the  crooked  piece  of  fteel  ABC,  fig.  6.  lay  it  flat  on  a 
table,  and  to  its  extremities  apply  the  magnets  D  F,  E  G, 
joining  their  extremities  F  G  with  the  conductor  or  piece  of 
foft  iron  F  G.  Apply  then  the  magnetic  bars  H  I  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  oF  the  piece  A  B  C,  and  ftroke  it  with  them  from  end  to 
end,  following  the  diredlioa  of  the  bent  fteel,  fo  that  on  one 
fide  of  it  the  magnetic  bars  may  ftand  as  reprefented  by  the 
dotted  lines  L  K.  When  the  piece  of  fteel  has  been  thus 
rubbed  a  fufticient  number  of  times  on  one  fide,  it  is  then  to  be 
turned,  and  rubbed  in  like  manner  on  the  other,  until  it  lias 
acquired  a  fufticient  degree  of  magnetifm. 

From  confidering  that  foft  iron,  or  foft  fteel,  acquires  mag¬ 
netifm  very  eafily,  though  it  lofes  it  with  equal  facility,  Mr. 
Cavallo  was  induced  to  fuppofe,  that  if  magnetifm  were  to  be 
communicated  to  a  piece  of  hard  iteel  while  foftened  by  heat, 
and  the  metal  were  then  to  be  hardened  by  pouring  cold  water 
upon  it  while  in  the  adt  at  receiving  the  magnetifm,  it  was 
poftible  the  virtue  might  be  firft  communicated  to  them  in  a 
very  high  degree,  and  t  m  be  fixed  by  means  of  the  hardening 
of  the  fteel.  To  detc.  nine  this  matter,  fix  magnetic  bars  were 
placed  in  an  oblong  earthen  veflel,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
north  poles  of  thro  •  of  them  might  be  oppofite  to  the  fouth 
polesof  the  three  others,  forming  two  parcels  of  bars  lying  ia 
the  fame  direction,  and  about  three  inches  afunder,  which  was 
nearly  the  length  of  the  fteel  bar  intended  to  be  rendered  mag¬ 
netic.  The  bar  was  made  quite  red  hot,  and  in  that  flats  was 
placed  between  the  magnetic  ban.  Cold  water  was  then  imme- 
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diately  poured  upon  it  ;  by  which  it  was  hardened  to  fuch  a 
degree  that  the  file  could  not  touch  it :  but  though  it  had  thus 
received  a  confiderable  degree  of  magnetifm,  the  power  was 
not  fuperior  to  what  might  have  been  communicated  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way.  On  repeating  the  experiment  with  (leel-bars  of 
different  fjzes,  it  was  found  that  (hort  bars  receive  a  propor- 
tionably  greater  degree  of  power  than  long  ones,  and  that  be- 
caufe  the  latter  can-not  be  iufficietitly  penetrated  by  the  mag¬ 
netic  power  when  the  magnets  are  placed  at  thpir  ends;  and  if 
a  number  of  magnets  be  placed  along  the  tides,  in  order  to 
communicate  a  greater  degree  of  virtue,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  bar  acquires  a  number  of  poles.  Our  author  is  rie- 
verthelds  of  opinion,  that  this  method  is  of  confiderable 
ufe  :  though  by  it  we  cannot  communicate  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  magnetifm,  it  is  yet  very  uleful  in  conftrudV 
ing  large  artificial  magnets.  For  thus  they  will  acquire  a  con¬ 
fiderable  degree  of  power,  without  any  additional  trouble  to 
the  workman,  and  may  then  be  fully  impregnated  in  the  ufual 
way,  which  cannot  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  labour 
when  the  operation  is  begun  upon  bars  which  have  no  virtue 
at  all. 

§  2.  To  communicate  the  Magnetic  Virtue  without  any  Magnet 
either  natural  or  artificial. 

This  may  be  done  with  a  foft  iron-bar  in  the  manner  al¬ 
ready  related,  viz.  by  turning  it  in  a  pofition  perpendicular  to 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  any  other  excepting  a  line  directly 
perpendicular  to  the  dipping-needle.  The  magnetifm  thus  ac¬ 
quired,  however,  is  always  weak,  and  is  inftantaneoufly  loft  ; 
while  a  fteel-bar  will  not  receive  any  perceptible  degree  of 
magnetifm  by  this  method.  But  if  an  iron-bar  be  made  red 
hot,  and  left  to  cool  in  the  magnetic  line,  or  if  it  be  repeatedly 
ftruck  with  a  hammer  while  in  that  line,  it  will  acquire  a  finall 
degree  of  permanent  magnetifm  :  though  this  alio  will  foon 
vanilh  by  leaving  the  bar  in  an  improper  pofition,  or  by  in¬ 
verting  and  ftriking  it  again.  The  magnetifm  lafts  longer  in 
proportion  to  the  hardnefs  of  the  iron  :  but  a  longer  time  will 
be  required  to  give  it  the  degree  of  virtue  it  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  by  this  method,  if  an  iron  bar  be  left  for  a  long  time 
in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  line,  or  even  in  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  pofture,  it  will  fometimes  acquire  a  great  degree  of  power. 
Mr.  Boyle  makes  mention  of  an  iron-bar,  ten  feet  long,  which 
had  acquired  fo  much  virtue  by  (landing  in  this  pofture,  that 
it  exceeded  a  loadftone  of  three  pounds  and  a  half  weight,  and 
would  turn  the  needle  at  eight  or  ten  feet  diftance.  Even  tongs, 
pokers,  and  other  kitchen  utenfils,  by  being  often  heated,  and 
let  to  cool  again  in  an  ereft  pofture,  are  frequently  obferved  to 
gain  a  magnetic  virtue.  Sometimes  iron-bais,  which  were  not 
capable  of  receiving  permanent  magnetifm  on  account  of  their 
foftnefs,  have,  merely  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  power  ;  atlhe 
fame  time  it  has  been  remarked,  that  thefe  bars  became  much 
harder  by  this  expofure ;  the  caufe  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
difeovered. 

Iron  or  fteel  acquires  a  very  perceptible  degree  of  magnetifm 
by  drilling,  hammering,  or  other  methods  by  which  they  are 
put  into  violent  aftion.  The  caufe  of  this  magnetifm  Mr.  Ca- 
vallo  looks  for  in  the  earth  itfelf,  the  changeable  nature  of  the 
metal  by  heat  or  cold,  and  the  vibratory  motion  into  which  i  s 
parts  are  accidentally  put.-  “  For  the  fame  reafons  (fays  he) 
it  feems  that  magnetifm,  in  certain  cafes,  is  produced  by  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  tfce  particulars  obferved  concerning  which  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  — When  the  bar  or  needle  is  laid  horizontally  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  whichever  way  the  fhock  of  an  eledfric  jar 
or  battery  enters,  the  end  of  the  needle  which  lies  towards  the 
north  acquires  the  north  polarity,  viz.  the  power  of  turning 
towards  the  north  y/hen  freely  fufpended,  the  other  end  ac¬ 


quiring  the  fouth  polarity.  If  the  bar  before  it  receives  the 
(hock  has  fome  polarity,  and  is  placed  with  its  poles  contrary 
to  the  ufual  direftion,  then  its  original  polarity  is  always  di- 
minifhed,  and  fometimes  reverfed.  When  the  needle  is  ftruck 
ftanding  perpendicularly  in  this  hemifphere,  the  lower  end  be¬ 
comes  the  north  pole,  even  when  it  had  fome  magnetifm  be¬ 
fore,  and  receives  the  fhock  while  Handing  with  its  louth  pole 
downwards.  When  all  other  circumftances  are  alike,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  magnetifm  received  feems  to  be  the  fame,  whether  the 
needles  are  ftruck  while  ftanding  horizontally  in  the  magnetic 
meridian  or  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  When  a  need  e  is 
placed  in  the  magnetic  equator,  a  fhock  thr  ugh  its  length  very 
feldom  renders  it  magnetic;  but  it  the  fhock  be  pafled  through 
its  width,  it  acquires  the  virtue,  the  extremity  which  lay  to¬ 
wards  the  weft  generally  becoming  the  north  pole.  If  a  needle 
or  bar  ftrongly  magnetic,  or  a  natural  magnet,  be  ftruck  by 
the  eleftric  fhock,' its  power  is  thereby  dimmifhed.  When  the 
fhock  is  too  ftrong,  fo  that  the  needle  is  tber  by  rendered  con- 
fiderably  hot,  it  acquires  either  no  magnetifm  at  all  or  a  very 
In i all  degree  of  it.  Hence  a  ftroke  of  lightning  often  rerdera 
pieces  of  iron  or  fteel  magnetic,  as  well  as  thefe  bodies  which, 
naturally  contain  iton,  as  fome  bricks,  &c. 

There  are  various  methods  of  communicating  a  permanent 
magnetifm  to  ferruginous  bodies,  by  means  of  a  bar  rendered 
magnetic  by  the  earth  ;  of  which,  the  molt  fimple  is  that  de¬ 
fended  by  Air.  Marcel,  whole  experiments  were  made  in  th« 
year  1^26.  -  Being  employed  in  making  fome  obfervations  on 
the  magnetic  power  which  he.  found  in  great  pieces  of  iron,  he 
took  a  large  vice  weighing  90  pounds,  in  which  he  fixed  a 
frnall  anvil  weighing  12  pounds.  The  fteel  to  which  he  wifhed 
to  give  the  magnetic  virtue  was  laid  upon  the  anvil  in  a  north 
and  fouth  pofition,  which  happened  to  be  the  diagonal  of  the 
fquare  furface  of  the  latter.  He  then  took  a  piece  of  iron  an 
inch  fquare,  and  33  inches  long,  weigning  about  eight  pounds, 
having  one  end  rounded  and  brightly  pohlfied,  the  other  being 
tapered.  Holding  then  the  fteel  fall  upon  the  anvil  with  one 
hand,  he  took  the  iron  bar  in  the  other;  and  holding  it  per¬ 
pendicularly,  he  rubbed  tl.e  fteel  hard  with  the  rounded  part 
towards  him  from  north  to  fouth,  always  carrying  the  bar  far 
enough  round  about  to  t)egin  again  at  the  north.  Having  thus 
given  to  or  12  ftrokes,  the  fteel  was  turned  upfide  down,  and 
rubbed  as  much  on  the  other  fide.  Proceeding  in  this  manner 
till  it  had  been  rubbed  400  times,  the  fteel ’was  as  ftrongly 
magnetic  as  if  it  had  been  touched  by  a  powerful  loadftone. 
The  place  where  he  began  to  rub  was  always  the  north  pole.' 
In  thefe  experiments  it  fometimes  happened  that  the  virtue  was 
imparted  by  a  few  ftrokes  ;  nay,  by  a  fingle  one,  a  frnall  needle 
was  made  to  receive  a  very  confiderable  power.  Thus  he  im¬ 
parted  to  two  compafs  needles  fuch  a  degree  of  magnetic  power, 
that  one  took  up  three-fourths  and  another  a  whole  ounce  of 
iron  ;  and  though  thefe  needles  were  anointed  with  linfeed  oil 
to  keep  them  from  rufting,  and  a  hard  coat  was  thus  formed 
upon  them,  they  neverthelefs  retained  their  virtue.  Thus  alfo 
a  knife  was  made  fo  ftrongly  magnetical,  that  it  would  take  up 
an  ounce  and  three  quarters  of  iron.  Four  mall  pieces  of  fteel, 
each  an  inch  long  and  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  broad,  as  thin  as 
the  fpring  of  a  watch,  were  thus  impregnated  with  the  mag¬ 
netic  virtue,  and  then  joined  into  a  frnall  artificial  magnet  ; 
which  at  its  firft  formation  took  up  eight  times  its  own  weight 
of  iron  ;  and  after  being  fix  years  kept  in  the  mod  carelefs 
manner,  was  found  to  have  rather  gained  than  loft  any  thing 
of  its  virtue.  In  the  courfe  of  his  experiments,  Mr.  Marcel 
found,  that  the  end  at  which  he  began  to  rub  was  always  the 
north  pole,  whatever  pofition  the  fteel  was  laid  in.  On  rubbing 
a  piece  of  fteel  from  one  end  to  the  middle,  and  then  from  the 
other  end  to  the  middle,  it  acquired  two  north  poles,  one  at 
each  end,  the  middle  being  a  fouth  pole.  Beginning  to  rub> 
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from  the  middle  towards  each  end,  he  found  a  north  pole  in 
the,  middle  and  a  fouth  pole  at  each  extremity. 

Magnetifm  may  be  communicated  to  a  fmall  piece  of  foft 
Reel  in  the  following  manner  :  Take  two  iron  bars  of  about  an 
inch  fquare,  and  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length,  keep  them 
in  the  magnetical  line,  or  in  a  perpendicular  pofture,  as  repre- 
fented  fig.  7.  pi.  12.  Let  the  piece  of  fteel  C  B  be  either  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  edge  of  a  table  or  held  by  an  atfiitant ;  and  placing 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  bar  A  B,  and  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  bar  C  D,  on  oppofite  tides,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Iteel, 
Broke  the  latter  from  the  middle  towards  its  extremities,  mov¬ 
ing  both  bars  at  the  fame  time.  When  both  are  arrived  at 
the  extremities  of  the  fteel,  remove  them  from  it,  and  apply 
them  again  to  the  middle.  Do  fo  for  40  or  50  times,  and  the 
fteel  will  be  found  to  have  a  confiderable  degree  of  magnetic 
power.  Care,  however,  mult  be  taken,  in  removing  the  bars, 
not  to  draw  them  along  the  furface  of  the  fteel,  or  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  not  fucceed,  becaule  the  magnetifm  is  deftroycd  by 
the  contrary  Itrokes. 

The  late  Dr.  Godwin  Knight  peddled  a  furprifing  fkill  in 
magnetifm,  being  able  to  communicate  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  attractive  or  repuifive  virtue,  and  to  alter  or  reverie  the  poles 
at  pleafure ;  but  as  he  refufed  to  difeover  his  methods  upon 
any  terms  whatever  (even',  as  he  faid,  though  he  fhould  receive 
in  return  as  many  guineas  as  he  could  carry),  thele  curious 
and  valuable  fecrets  have  died  with  him.  In  the  69th  volume 
of  the  Philofophical  TranfaCIions,  however,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wil- 
fon  hath  given  a  procefs  which  at  lead  difeovers  one  of  the 
leading  principles  of  Dr.  Knight’s  art,  and  may  perhaps  be  a 
means  of  difcovering  the  whole  to  thofe  who  fhall  be  lefs  re- 
ferved.  The  doctor’s  procefs,  according  to  Mr.  Wilfon,  was 
as  follows  :  Having  provided  himfelf  with  a  great  quantity  of 
clean  iron-filings,  he  put  them  into  a  large  tub  that  was  more 
than  one-third  filled  with  clean  water;  he  then,  with  great  labour, 
worked  the  tub  to  and  fro  for  many  hours  together,  that  the 
friction  between  the  grains  of  iron  by  this  treatment  might  break 
off  fuch  fmaller  parts  as  would  remain  fulpended  in  the  water 
for  a  time.  The  obtaining  of  thefe  very  fmall  particles  in  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  feemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  principal  defide- 
rata  in  the  experiment.  The  water  being  by  this  treatment  ren¬ 
dered  very  muddy,  he  poured  trie  lame  into  a  clean  iron  velfel, 
leaving  the  filings  behind;  and  when  the  water  had  flood  long 
enough  to  become  clear,  he  poured  it  out  c  irefully,  without  dif- 
turbing  fuch  ot  the  fediment  as  ftill  remained,  which  now  appear¬ 
ed  reduced  almofl  to  impalpable  powder.  This  powde-  was  af 
terwards  removed  into  another  velfel  in  order  to  dry  it ;  but  as 
he  had  not  obtained  a  prftper  quantity  thereof  by  this  one  ftep, 
he  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  procefs  many  t>mes.  Having  at 
laft  procured  enough  of  f  is  very  fine  powder,  the  next  thing 
wa.,  to  make  a  pafte  of  it,  and  that  with  fome  vehicle  which 
would  contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  pilogiftic  princi¬ 
ple  :  for  this  pufpofe,  he  had  recourfe  to  1  infeed  oil  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  all  other  fluids.  With  thefe  two  ingredients  only  he 
made  a  ltiff  pafte,  and  took  particular  care  to  knead  it  well  be¬ 
fore  he  moulded  it  int '  convenient  fhapes.  Sometimes,  while 
the  pafte  continued  in  its  foft  ftate,  ne  would  put  the  impref- 
fion  of  a  feal  upon  the  feveral  pieces ;  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Britifh  Mufae  im.  This  pafte  was  then  put  upon  wood,  and 
fometimes  on  tiles,  in  order  to  bake  or  dry  it  betore  a  moderate 
fire,  at  about  the  diftance  of  a  foot  or  thereabouts.  H  •  found 
that  a  moderate  fi  e  was  moll  proper,  becaule  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  made  the  compofition  frequently  crack  in  many  places. 
The  time  required  for  the  baking  or  drying  of  this  pafte  was 
generally  about  five  or  fix  hours  betore  it  attained  a  fulficient 
degree  of  hardnefs.  When  that  was  done,  and  the  leveral 
baked  pieces  were  become  cold,  he  gave  them  their  magnetic 
•virtue  in  any  direction  he  plcafed,  by  placing  tnem  between 
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the  extreme  ends  of  his  large  magazine  of  artificial  magnet* 
for  a  few  feconds  or  more  as  he  faw  ocGafion.  By  th  s  method 
the  virtue  they  acquired  was  fuch,  that,  when  any  of  thofe 
pieces  were  held  between  two  of  his  heft  ten -guinea  bars,  with 
its  poles  purpofely  inverted,  it  imm  diately  of  itfelf  turned 
about  to  recover  its  natural  direction,  which  the  force  of  thofe 
very  powerful  bars  was  not  fulficient  to  counteract. 

In  the  66th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfations  we 
have  the  following  account,  from  Dr.  Fothergill,  of  Dr. 
Knight’s  method  of  imitating  natural  magnets,  but  which  is 
by  Mr.  Cavallo  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  fome  miftake  or  mif- 
information.  “  I  do  not  know  (fays  he),  that  ever  the  dotor 
(Dr.  Knight)  left  behind  him  any  defeription  of  a  compofition 
he  had  made  to  form  artificial  loadftones.  I  have  feen  in  hi* 
poflelfion,  and  many  other  of  his  friends  have  likewife  feen, 
fuch  a  compofition  ;  which  retained  the  magnetic  virtue  in  a 
manner  much  more  fixed  than  either  any  real  loadftone  or  any 
magnetic  bar  however  well  tempered.  In  the  natural  ones  he 
could  change  the  poles  in  an  inftant,  fo  likewife  in  the  hardeft 
bars  ;  but  in  the  compofition  the  poles  were  immoveable.  He 
had  feveral  fmall  pieces  of  this  compofition  which  had  ftrong 
magnetic  powers.  The  largeft  was  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  .very  little  longer  than  broad,  and  near  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  It  was  not  armed,  but  the  ends  were  power¬ 
fully  magnetic  ;  nor  could  the  poles  be  altered,  though  it  was 
placed  between  two  of  his  largeft  bars,  and  they  were  very 
ltrongly  impregnated.  The  mat's  was  not  very  heavy,  and  had 
much  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  black  lead,  though  not  quite 
fo  fhining.  I  believe  he  never  divulged  this  compofition;  but 
I  think  he  once  told  me,  the  bafts  of  it  was  filings  of  iron  re¬ 
duced  by  long  continued  attrition  to  a  perfectly  impalpable - 
ftate,  and  then  incorporated  with  fome  pliant  matter  to  give  it< 
due  confidence.” 

From  thefe  accounts  it  appears  that  the  balls  of  Dr.  Knight’s 
artificial  loadftones  was  the  black  powder  to  which  iron  filings 
are  reduced  by  water,  and  which  is  known  among  the  apothe¬ 
caries  by  the  name  of  Martial  sEthiobs  :  whence  Mr.  Cavallo 
gives  the  following  receipt  for  imitating  the  natural  magnets  : — 
Take  fome  martial  aethiops,  or,  which  is  more  eafily  procured,,, 
reduce  into  very  fine  powder  the  fcales  of  iron  which  fall  from 
red  hot  iron  when  hammered,  and  are  found  abundantly  in 
fmiths’  fhops.  Mix  this  powder  with  drying  linfeed  oil,  fo  as 
to  form  it  into  a  very  ftirf  pafte,  and  lhape  it  in  a  mould  foas  to 
give  it  any  form  you  require;  whether  of  a  terella,  a  human 
head,  or  any  other.  I  his  done,  put  it  into  a  warm  place  for 
fome  weeks,  and  it  will  dry  fo  as  to  become  very  hard  ;  then 
render  it  magnetic  bv  the  application  of  powerful  magnets, 
and  it  will  acquire  a  confiderable  power. 

As  to  the  method  of  making  artificial  magnets  of  fteel, 
none  has  fucceeded  in  it  better  than  Mr.  Canton,  whole  procefs 
is  as  follows : 

Procure-a  dozen  of  bars  ;  fix,  of  foft  fteel,  each  three  inches 
long,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one  twentieth  of  an 
inch  thick  ;  with  two  pieces  of  iron,  each  half  the  length  of 
one  of  the  bars,  but  of  the  fame  breadth  and  tbickneis  :  alio 
fix  pieces  of  hard  fteel,  each  five  inc  hes  and  a  half  long,  half 
an  inch  broad,  and  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  thick  ;  with 
two  pieces  of  iron  of  half  the  length,  hut  the  whole  breadth 
and  thicknefs  of  one  of  the  hard  bars  ;  and  let  all  the  bars  be 
marked  with  a  line  quite  round  them  at  one  end.  Then  take 
an  iron  poker  and  tongs  (fig.  8.  pi.  12.),  or  two  bars  of  iron, 
the  larger  they  are  and  the  longer  they  have  been  ufedf  the  bet-  - 
ter;  and  fixing  the  poker  upright  between  the  knees,  hold  to 
it,  neat  the  top,  one  of  the  lott  bars,  having  its  marked  end 
downwards,  by  a  piece  of  fewing  lilk,  which  mull  be  {lulled 
tight  by  the  left  hand,  that  the  bdr  may  not  Hide  :  then  gralp- 
ing  the  tongs  with  the  right  hand,  a  little  below  the  middle. 
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and  holding  them  nearly  in  a  vertical  pofition,  let  the  bar  be 
ftroked  by  the  lower  end  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  about 
ten  times  on  each  fide,  which  wiil  give  it  a  magnetic  power 
fufficient  to  lift  a  Imall  key  at  the  marked  end  :  which  end,  if 
the  bar  was  fhlpended  on  a  point,  would  turn  towards  the  north, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  north  pole  ;  and  the  unmarked  end 
is,  for  the  fame  reafon,  called  the  fouth  pole.  Four  of  the 
ibft  bars  being  impregnated  after  this  manner,  lay  the  two 
(fig.  9.)  parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  diftance  of  cne  fourth  of 
an  inch,*  between  the  two  pieces  of  iron  belonging  to  them,  a 
north  and  a  fouth  pole  again!!  each  piece  of  iron  :  then  take 
two  of  the  four  bars  already  made  magnetical,  and  place  them 
together  fo  as  to  make  a  double  bar  in  thick nefs,  the  north 
pole  of  one  even  with  the  louth  pole  of  the  other  :  and  the  re¬ 
maining  two  being  put  to  thefe,  one  on  each  fide,  fo  as  to 
have  two  north  and  two  fouth  poles  together ;  feparate  the 
north  from  the  fouth  poles  at  one  end  by  a  large  pin,  and  place 
them  perpendicularly  with  that  end  downward  on  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  parallel  bars,  the  two  north  poles  towards  its 
fouth  and  the  two  louth  poles  towards  its  north  end  :  (lide 
them  backward  and  forward  three  or  four  times  the  whole 
length  of  the  bar,  and,  removing  them  from  the  middle  of  this, 
place  them  on  the  middle  of  the  other  bar  as  before  directed, 
and  go  over  that  in  the  lame  manner  ;  then  turn  both  the  bars 
the  other  fide  upwards,  and  repeat  the  former  operation  :  this 
being  done,  tfike  the  two  from  between  the  pieces  of  iron  ; 
and,  niacins:  the  two  outermoll  of  the  touching  bars  in  the 
room,  let  the  other  two  be  the  outermoll  of  the  four  to  touch 
thefe  with  ;  and  this  procefs  being  repeated  till  each  pair  of 
bars  have  been  touched  three  or  four  times  over,  which  will 
give  them  a  confiderable  magnetic  power,  put  the  half-dozen 
together  after  the  manner  of  the  four  (fig.  10.),  and  touch 
them  with  two  pair  of  the  hard  bars  placed  between  their  irons, 
the  diftance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  each  other  :  then  lay 
the  foft  bars  a  fide  ;  and  with  the  four  hard  ones  let  the  other 
two  be  impregnated  (fig..  11.),  holding  the  touching  bars  apart 
at  the  lower  end  near  two-tenths  of  an  inch  ;  to  which  diftance 
let  them  be  feparated  after  they  are  fet  on  the  parallel  bar,  and 
brought  together  again  before  they  are  taken  off:  this  being 
obferved,  proceed  according  to  the  method  deferibed  above,  till 
each  pair  have  been  touched  two  or  three  times  over.  But  as 
this  vertical  way  of  touching  a  bar  will  not  give  it  quite  fo 
much  of  the  magnetic  virtue  as  it  will  receive,  let  each  pair 
be  now  touched  once  or  twice  over  in  their  parallel  pofition  be¬ 
tween  the  irons  (fig.  12..),  with  two  of  the  bars  held  horizon¬ 
tally,  or  nearly  fo,  by  drawing  at  the  fame  time  the  north 
pole  of  one  from  the  middle  over  the  fouth  end,  and  the  fouth 
of  the  other  from  the  middle  over  the  north  end  of  a  parallel 
bar}  then  bringing  them  to  the  middle  again,  without  touching 
the  parallel  bar,  give  three  or  four  of  thete  horizontal  ftrokes  to- 
each  fide.  The  horizontal  touch,  after  the  vertical,  will  make 
the  bars  as  ftrong  as  they  poffibly  can  be  made,  as  appears  by 
their  not  receiving  any  additional  firengtb,  when  the  vertical 
touch  is  given  by  a  great  number  of  bars,  and  the  horizontal  by 
thofe  i  f  a  luperior  magnetic  power.  1'his  whole  procefs  may  be 
gone  through  in  about  half  an  hour  ;  and  each  of  the  large 
bars,  if  well  hardened,  may  be  made  to  lift  28  Troy  ounces, 
and  fom'etimes  more.  And  when  thefe  bars  are  thus  impreg¬ 
nated,  they  will  give  to  an  hard  bar  of  the  lame  fize  its  full 
virtue  in  lei's  than  two  minutes  ;  and  therefore  will  anlwer  all 
the  pufpofes  of  magnetilm  in  navigation  and  experimental  phi- 
lofophy  much- better  than  the  loadltone,  which  is  known  not 
to  have  a  fuificiint  power  to  impregnate  hard  bars.  The  half 
dozen  being  put  in  o  a  cafe  (fig.  i  }.)  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
two  poles  of  the  fame  denomination  may  not  be  together,  and 
their  irons  with  them  as  one  bar,  they  will  retain  the  virtues 
they  have  received  }  but  if  their  power  fhould,  by  making  ex¬ 


periments,  be  ever  fo  far  impaired,  it  may  be  reftored  without 
any  foreign  affiftance  in  a  few  minutes.  And  if,  out  of  cu- 
riblity,  a  much  larger  fet  of  bars  Ihould  be  required,  thefe  will 
communicate  to  them  a  fufficient  power  to  proceed  with  ;  and 
they  may,  in  a  fhort  time,  by  the  fame  method,  be  brought  t» 
their  full  ftrengtb. 

To  expedite  the  procefs  of  making  magnets,  the  bars  fhould 
be  fixed  in  a  groove,  or  between  brafs  pins,  to  prevent  them 
from  Aiding ;  or  they  may  be  kept  Heady  by  means  of  a  weight 
and  ruler,  as  in  fig.  1 1, 

§  3.  Apparatus  for  mating  Experiments  in  Magnet fm,.  with 

an  Account  of  various  Experiments  tending  to  illujlrate  and 

prove  the  Lows  already  laid  down. 

The  apparatus  neceflary  in  magnetics  is  but  fmall ;  confid¬ 
ing  only  of  a  few  magnets  or  magnetic  bars,  a  magnetic 
horizontal  needle  or  compafs,  and  a  dipping  needle.  For 
thole  who  do  not  intend  to  be  very  accurate,  a  common 
artificial  horfe-lhoe  magnet  and  a  few  fewing  needles  may 
be  fufficient ;  but  where  greater  accuracy  is  required,  it  will 
then  be  neceffary  to  have  a  good  fet  of  magnetic  bars,  com¬ 
monly  fix  ;  a  few  fmall  magnetic  needles,  a  larger  needle  in  a 
box  with  a  graduated  circle,  and  a  dipping  needle  ;  towhich  may 
be  added  fome  pieces  of  fteei-wire,  a  few  bars  of  loft  iron,  See. 

The  magnetic  bars  ought  to  be  made  of  the  belt  fteel,  and 
tempered  quite  hard.  There  is  not,  however,  any  method 
known  as  yet  by  which  we  can  diltinguifir  the  kind  of  fieel 
which  is  heft  for  magnetical  purpofes.  It  will  be  proper,  there¬ 
fore,  previous  to  the  conftruttion  of  the  bars,  to  trv  the  qua-, 
lity  of  the  metal  in  the  following- manner  :  Take  a  piece  of  it 
about  three  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  n» 
matter  whether  round  or  fquare ;  make  it  red-hot,  and  in  that: 
condition  plunge  it  into  cold  water,  which  hardens  it  fo  that 
a  file  will  not  touch  it.  Apply  then  two  powerful  magneti* 
bars}  holding  the  north-pole  of  one  to  one  extremity  of  the 
fteel,  and  the  fouth-pole  of  the  other  magnet  to  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  fteel.  Having  kept  them  in  this  pofition  for 
about  a  minute,  feparate  them  from  the  fteel,  and  then  try 
whether  it  will  keep  fulpended  a  key  or  other  piece  of  iron 
which  may  be  at  hand.  By  treating  in  this  manner  pieces  of 
different  fteel,  it  will  ealily  be  perceived  which  is  capable  of 
lifting  the  greateft  weight,  and  confequently  the  moll  proper 
for  the  conftruttion  of  the  bars. 

Having  determined  the  quality  of  the  material,  the  next' 
thing  to  he  confidered  is  the  ftiape  of  the  bars  ;  for  unlefs  the 
length  and  breadth  of  them  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  each 
other,  they  will  not  be  capable  of  receiving  their. utmoft  power. 
The  beft  ftiape,  according  to  Mr.  Cavallo,  is  when  the  length 
is  ten  times  the  breadth  and  20  times  the  thicknefs.  The 
ufual  dimenfions  are  five  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  Cylindrical 
bars  are  lefs  convenient. — It  is  not  abfulutely  neceffary  to 
polifh  thefe  bars  ;  though  it  will  be  better  to  do  fo,  they  being 
in  this  Hate  much  lefs  liable  to  ruft.  One  extremity  is  gene¬ 
rally  marked  with  a -line  all  round,  to  diftinguilh  one  pol# 
from  another;  and  it  is  the  north  pole  which  is  utually  marked 
in  this  manner.  When  kept  together,  the  magnetic  bars  mull 
he  placed  alternately  with  the  marked  end  of  one  contiguous 
to  the  unmarked  end  of  the  other.  Two  pieces  of  foft  iron 
called  fupports  alwajs  belong  to  each  fet  of  bars.  Each  of 
thefe  is  equal  in  fize  to  the  half  of  one  of  the  bars  }  io  that 
when  placed  contiguous  to  one  another  in  one  dire£lion,  they 
may  equal  one  of  the  bars.  Thefe  are  ufeful  when  other  bodies 
are  to  be  rendered  magnetic.  For  the  conftruHion  of  the 
Compass  and  Diiping-ATT/c,  fee  thofe  articles. 

Experiments  with  the  above  deferibed  Apparatus. 

1.  To  determine  whether  any  fuhjlance  is  attracted  by  lb* 
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magnet  or  not. — Tf  the  fubftance  to  be  examined  contains  iron, 
the  attraction  will  evidently  {how  itfelf  on  bringing  near  it  one' 
of  the  magnetic  bars.  The  quantity  of  attraction  will  always 
be  known  by  the  force  requitite  to  feparate  them,  and  its  pro¬ 
portion  is  eftimated  by  the  degree  of  that  force.  Thus,  if  two 
ounces  are  required  to  feparate  a  magnet  from  any  fubftance, 
the  degree  of  attraction  is  reckoned  double  to  that  which 
requires  only  one  ounce  to  feparate  them.  If  the  attraction 
be  fo  fmall  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  in  this  way,  it  mutl  be 
put  to  fwim  upon  water  in  an  earthen  or  wooden  veflel,  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  wood  or  cork.  In  this  way  the  attraction 
will  be  much  more  eafily  manifefted  by  the  body  coming  to¬ 
wards  the  magnet  when  approached  to  it.  It  will  fometimes 
be  necetfary  to  bring  the  magnet  within  one-tenth  part  of  an 
inch  of  the  body  to  be  attracted;  and  as  the  latter  advances, 
care  mult  be  taken  to  withdraw  the  magnet ;  for,  if  they  be 
l'uffered  to  {trike  againft  each  other,  the  body,  if  hard,  will 
generally  recede;  and  it  will  likewife  be  proper  to  prefent  the 
magnet  to  the  body  when  the  latter  is  at  reft. 

By  letting  the  fubftances  to  be  attracted  fwim  upon  quick- 
filver,  a  {till  fmaller  degree  of  attraction  can  be  perceived. 
In  ufing  this  fluid,  the  following  particulars  mult  be  attended 
to  :  I.  The  aperture  of  the  veflel  in  which  the  quickfilver  is 
kept  mult  be  at  leaft  fix  inches  in  diameter.  The  reafon  of 
this  is,  that,  as  the  furface  of  the  quickfilver  defcends  near  the 
fades  of  the  veflel,  the  curvature  of  furface  formed  by  that 
defcent  is  proportionably  greater  in  the  narrow  vefiels  than 
larger  ones.  If  the  veflel  is  only  three  or  four  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  the  body  to  be  attracted  will  perpetually  run  from  one 
fide  to  another:  a  common  foup-plate,  however,  will  be  found 
a  very  convenient  veflel  for  this  purpore.  2.  It  will  be  neceflary 
to  have  the  quickfilver  very  pure';  and  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
preferve  it  in  that  Itate,  it  muft  be  frequently  palled  through  a 
piece  of  writing  paper  rolled  up  conically,  and  having  a  fmall 
aperture  of  about  ^th  of  an  inch  diameter  in  the  lower  part. 
3.  The  neighbouring  air  muft  not  be  difturbed,  that  the  body 
may  be  kept  without  motion  ;  and,  while  in  this  ftate,  one  of 
the  poles  of  the  magnet  is  to  be  prefented  to  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  when  the  experiment  is  tried  with  water.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  Mr.  Cavallo  made  his  experiments  on  the 
magnetifm  of  brafs  and  other  metals,  of  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  given  an  account. 

If  it  be  fufpefted  that  the  given  body  have  fome  magnetifm 
already,  the  very  fame  procefs  is  required  ;  only  obferving  to 
prefent  a  piece  of  foft  and  clean  iron  to  the  body  when  fwim- 
ming  upon  water  or  quickfilver.  A  piece  of  iron  about  half 
an  ounce  weight,  and  an  inch  in  length,  will  be  very  proper 
for  this  purpole. 

2.  To  find  the  poles  of  a  magnetic  body. — Prefent  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  fucceffively  to  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnetic 
needle,  and  it  will  foon  be  difcovered  which  parts  of  the  given 
body  are  pofl'effed  of  a  contrary  polarity  by  the  needle’s  Hand¬ 
ing  perpendicularly  towards  them.  One  of  the  poles  being 
thus  difcovered,  turn  the  oppofite  pole  of  the  magnetic  needle 
towards  the  body,  and  it  will  foon  find  out  its  other  pole. 
When  the  magnetifm  of  the  body  to  be  examined  is  very  weak, 
there  will  be  danger  of  reverfing  the  polarity  by  bringing  the 
needle  too  near ;  and  as  the  diftance  at  which  this  efteCt  will 
take  place  cannot  be  determined,  it  will  always  be  proper  to 
keep  it  fo  far  diftant  that  it  can  only  fenfibly  affe£t  the  needle. 
Where  there  are  only  two  poles,  they  may  be  found  out  merely 
by  fprinkling  fome  iron-filings  upon  the  body  ;  for  thefe  will 
Hand  ereft  upon  the  polar  points.  They  may  be  diftinguflhed 
by  fetting  the  body  to  float  in  water,  or  tying  it  to  a  thread  and 
letting  it  hang  freely,  fo  that  one  may  turn  towards  the  north 
and  the  other  towards  the  fouth.  '  This  method,  however,  will 
not  fucceed  when  there  are  more  than  two  poles,  nor  even  very 
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well  in  that  cafe,  unlefs  they  lie  in  parts  dire£lly  oppofite  to 
one  another. 

3.  Ejfeffs  of  the  magnet  on  foft  iron.  —  Having  placed  a  mag¬ 
netic  needle  upon  a  table,  bring  a  bar  of  foft  iron  about  eight 
inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  fo  near  that  it  may 
draw  one  end  of  the  needle  a  little  out  of  the  way.  In  this 
fituation  approach  gradually  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  bar,  an!  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
will  recede  from  the  bar  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  the 
magnet  is  brought  nearer  the  bar.  If  the  experiment  be  re¬ 
peated  with  the  other  pole  of  the  magnet,  the  north  end 
of  the  needle  will  then  be  attracted  by  the  bar.  The  reafon 
of  this  is,  that  when  we  bring  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
towards  one  end  of  the  bar,  the  latter  acquires  a  fouth  polarity, 
and  the  other  one  of  courfe  a  north  polarity.  Hence  the 
needle  is  repelled,  becaufe  magnetic  poles  of  the  fame  kind 
repel  one  another;  but  when  the  fotath  pole  is  brought  near  the 
end  of  the  bar,  that  end  which  it  approaches  receives  the  north 
polarity,  and  the  other  of  courfe  the  fouth;  whence  the  needle, 
inftead  of  being  repelled,  is  now  attracted.  By  approaching  a 
fmall  magnetic  needle  to  different  parts  of  the  bar,  it  will  be 
found  that  one  half  of  it  poflefles  one  kind  of  polarity,  an8 
the  other  the  contrary  kind :  the  magnetic  centre,  however, 
or  the  limit  betwixt  the  two  polarities,  is  not  always  in  the 
middle  of  the  bar,  but  is  generally  nearer  that  end  which  is 
prefented  to  the  magnet.  The  difference  increafes  as  the  bat 
is  lengthened  ;  and  when  the  latter  exceeds  a  certain  length,  it 
acquires  feveral  poles.  This  depends  on  the  ftrength  of  the 
magnet;  and  when  it  happens,  the  firft  magnetic  centre  comes 
very  near  to  the  end  of  the  bar  which  Hands  next  the  magnet, 
and  fuceeflive  centres  are  formed  betwixt  every  two  poles. 
Thus,  fuppofing  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  to  be  brought  to 
the  end  of  fuch  a  bar,  the  end  it  touches  becomes  a  fouth 
pole ;  a  few  inches  farther  a  north  polarity  takes  place,  after 
that  a  fouth  polarity,  and  fo  on.  The  poles  become  weaker 
and  weaker  as  they  recede  from  the  end  which  the  magnet 
touches ;  fo  that  if  the  bar  be  of  confiderable  length,  they  to¬ 
tally  vanilla  long  before  they  come  to  the  other  end.  Hence, 
by  applying  a  magnet  to  one  end  of  a  long  bar,  we  {hall  not 
thereby  give  any  magnetifm  to  the  other;  and  this  will  happen 
when  a  magnet  capable  of  lifting  two  pounds  of  iron  is  applied 
to  a  bar  of  about  an  inch  fquare  and  five  feet  long. 

4.  The  aflion  of  magnetifm  JhoWn  by  the  rcfnlfion  of  two 
pieces  of  wire. — Tie  two  pieces  of  foft  wire  each  to  a  feparate 
thread,  and,  having  fufpended  them  clofe  by  each  other,  bring 
one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet  under  them,  and  they  will  imme¬ 
diately  repel ;  the  divergency  becoming  greater  as  the  magnet 
is  brought  nearer  within  a  certain  limit,  and  will  decreafe  as 
the  magnet  is  removed.  If  Heel -wires  or  common  fewing 
needles  be  ufed,  the  repulfion  will  continue  for  a  confiderable 
time  after  the  magnet  is  removed  ;  and  this  divergency  will 
even  be  greater  after  the  removal  of  the  magnet,  as  its  attrac¬ 
tion  tends  to  draw  them  nearer  each  other ;  and,  if  brought 
too  near,  no  repulfion  will  be  fhown  by  them.  Tfie  experi? 
ment  may  be  agreeably  diverfified  by  ufing  four  or  more  needles, 
and  prefenting  a  north  pole  to  one  pair  and  a  fouth  pole 
to  another,  &c. 

5.  In  what  cir cum  fiances  a  magnet  can  lift  the  great  cjl 
weight.  — By  means  of  a  crooked  wire  we  may  {how  that  the 
power  of  a  magnet  varies  according  to  cireumftances.  Thus, 
let  a  piece  of  wire  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
four  or  five  inches  long,  be  bent"  in  the  manner  reprefented  by 
ACB,  pi.  12.  fig.  14.  with  a  fharp  corner' at' C.  Tie  it  fait 
to  a  crofs  bar,  or  let  it  be  held  by  an  afliftant  with  the  corner 
downwards.  Then  apply  either  pole  of  the  magnet  Dri  to  one- 
of  its  extremities;  and  if  in  this  fituation  a  fmall  piece  of  iron, 
as  11,  be  put  to  the  corner  C,  it  will  remain  fufpended.  On 
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applying  the  contrary  pole  of  another  magnet  to  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  wire,  the  piece  of  iron  will  immediately  fall 
off;  but  if  a  pole  of 'the  fame  kind  be  applied,  it  will  not  only 
be  ftill  kept  fufpended,  but  be  more  ftrongly  attradled  than 
before. 

In  the.  cafe  juft  mentioned,  the  firft  magnet  is  affifted  by  the 
action  of  the  fecond ;  but  in  order  to  ftrengthen  a  magnet  in 
this  manner,  it  does  not  appear  necelfary  to  ufe  a  magnet  at 
all.  Thus,  having  found  by  trial  how  much  a  magnetic  bar 
can  lift,  procure  an  oblong  piece  of  iron  about  four  inches 
long,  and  fonrewhat  heavier  than  the  bar  can  bear.  Apply  one 
end  of  this  to  the  pole  of  the  bar,  holding  it  with  your 
hand  till  you  place  under  the  other  end  a  larger  piece  of  iron. 
It  will  then  be  found  that  the  magnet  will  fupport  the  piece  of 
iron  which  it  could  not  do  before.  The  lower  piece  of  iron  is 
to  be  placed  between  an  half  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  be¬ 
low  the  under  part  of  the  oblong  piece  which  hangs  at  the 
magnet.  The  fame  effedt  will  be  produced  by  the  oppotite 
pole  of  another  magnet  5  but  a  pole  of  the  fame  denomination 
would  weaken  the  attradtion. 

6.  The  generation  of  poles ,  and  of  magnetic  centres  in  the 
farts  of  a  broken  magnet. — Take  a  magnetic  bar  about  fix  or 
eight  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter,  whofe  mag¬ 
netic  centre  will  be  in  the  middle,  or  near  it.  Break  off  about 
one  third  part  by  a  fmart  ftroke  of  an  hammer,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  broken  part,  though  in  the  magnet  it  had  but 
one  polarity,  will  now  have  acquired  a  north  and  fouth  pole, 
with  a  magnetic  centre,  as  if  it  were  a  diftindt  magnet.  The 
experiment  may  be  diverfified  as  follows  :  Having  made  a  fteel 
bar  about  fix  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  quite 
hard,  break  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  Join  thefe,  and  prefs 
them  hard  together,  giving  it  the  magnetic  virtue  at  the  fame 
time  by  means  of  two  powerful  magnets  :  while  the  parts  re¬ 
main  in  this  polition,  fo  that  the  bar  looks  as  if  it  had  not 
been  broken',  it  will  have  only  two  poles  ;  but  as  foon  as  they 
are  feparated,  each  part  will  be  found  to  become  a  diftindt  mag¬ 
net,  having  a  north  and  fouth  pole  proper  to  itfelf. 

7.  ±'0  remove  the  magnetic  centre  in  a  magnet. — This  may  be 
done  in  various  ways;  as,  by  ftriking  a  magnetic  bar  repeat¬ 
edly,  heating  it,  hard  rubbing,  &c. ;  but  in  all  thefe  methods 
the  magnetifm  of  the  bar  is  diminitlied  at  the  fame  time  that 
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the  centre  is  removed  ;  fo  that  they  ought  not  to  be  continued 
beyond  what  is  neceffary  to  produce  a  fenfible  removal  of  the 
magnetic  centre. 

8.  The  difad-vantages  of  vfng  magnets  of  unequal  fewer,  and 
of  feel  not  properly  hardened. — Having  communicated  the  mag¬ 
netic  virtue  to  a  fteel -bar  by  means  of  a  magnet  of  any  given 
power,  then  rub  it  with  a  weaker  magnet,  and  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  power  of  the  bar,  inftead  of  being  augmented,  will 
now  be  diminithed ;  being  no  ftronger  than  if  it  had  been  rub¬ 
bed  only  with  the  weak  magnet.  The  impropriety  of  ufing 
foft  fteel  in  making  artificial  magnets  may  he  underftood  from 
the  following  example  :  Take  two  wires  about  14  inches  long, 
and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefts  ;  let  one  be  of  very  hard 
fteel,  the  other  of  foft  fteel  or  iron,  though  not  of  the  fofteft 
fort  :  then,  by  means  of  magnetic  bars,  give  the  virtue  to  thole 
wires,  treating  them  both  in  the  fame  manner,  and  it  will  be 
generally  found  that  the  hard  wire  will  have  only  two  poles,  but 
the  other  a  greater  number. 

9.  To  voeaken  or  defroy  the  magnetifm  of  a  voire  ly  lending.. 
- — Having  communicated  the  magnetic  virtue  to  an  iron  or  foft 
fteel  wire  of  about  four  or  five  inches  long  and  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  roll  it  round  a  flick  fo  as  to  make  four 
or  five  revolutions.  When  taken  off  the  flick  it  will  be  found 
to  have  its  virtue  quite  deftroyed,  or  at  leaft  very  much  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  bending.  1  his  efledt  cannot  be  produced  but  when 
the  texture  of  the  wire  is  ftrained  by  the  bending;  for,  if  it  be 
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of  fuch  an  elaftic  nature  as  to  recover  its  ftraightnefs  after  being 
once  rolled  round  the  flick,  little  change  is  made  on  the  mag¬ 
netic  power.  When  only  the  middle  of  the  wire  is  bent, 
little  or  no  change  takes  place  in  the  magnetic  power.  If  a 
piece  of  magnetic  wire  be  cleft  or  fplit  lengthwife,  the  parts 
will  fometimes  have  the  fame  poles,  and  fometimes  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  but  when  one  part  is  much  thinner  than  the  other,  the 
{lender  part  will  generally  have  its  poles  reverfed. 

10.  To  improve  natural  magnets. — This  may  be  done  by  the 
fame  methods  which  are  uled  to  communicate  the  virtue  to 
fteel-bars  or  to  iron-ores ;  but  the  natural  magnets  being  gene¬ 
rally  very  fhort,  we  can  feldom  do  more  than  place  them  be¬ 
tween  two  flrong  magnetic  bars :  However,  when  they  are  of 
fufficient  length,  they  muft  be  rubbed  with  other  bars  befides 
thofe  between  which  they  are  put;  ufing  the  fame  precau¬ 
tions  as  in  making  artificial  magnets.  When  fubjedled  to  this 
operation,  it  will  always  be  proper  to  remove  the  armature 
from  them. 

11.  To  arm  natural  or  artificial  magnets. — The  firft  ftep  to¬ 
wards  this  operation  is  to  find  out  the  poles  of  the  magnet, 
after  which  it  is  to  be  properly  lliaped  :  that  of  a  parallelopi- 
pedon  is  the  beft:  in  which  cafe  care  muft  be  taken  to  let  the 
poles  fall  about  the  middle  of  two  oppofite  lurfaces ;  and  in 
this  direction  the  magnet  ought  to  have  the  greateft  length 
poffible ;  for  a  natural  magnet  is  weakened  much  more  by 
having  a  part  cut  off  from  its  length  than  its  breadth.  This 
being  done,  provide  two  plates  of  foft  iron,  e<pral  in  breadth 
to  thofe  furfaces  where  the  poles  (land,  and  projecting  a  little 
on  one  fide  of  the  ltone,  as  ftiown  by  fig.  15.  ft  he  projections 
marked  DD  muft  be  much  narrower  than  the  breadth  of  the 
plates ;  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  being  fufficient  for  the 
larger  magnets,  and  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  for  fmall  ones, 
for  the  purpofe  of  applying  to  them  the  furface  of  the  iron  F. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  plates  CD  CD  muft  be  proportioned  ta 
the  ftrength  of  the  magnet  AB;  and  this  proportion  cannot 
eafily  be  determined  without  an  aClual  experiment.  The  beft 
•method,  therefore,  is  to  make  them  fomewhat  thick  at  firft, 
and  then  keep  filing  them  down  as  long  as  the  power  of  the 
magnet  increafes ;  after  which  the  filing  is  to  be  difeontinued.. 
The  armature  may  be  kept  on  either  by  tying  or  by  a  boxy 
which  laft  is  the  preferable  method.  The  armature  of  fpheri- 
cal  magnets  muft  be  adapted  to  their  ffiape,  and  each  large 
enough  to  cover  a  quarter  of  it.  In  like  manner  may  artifi¬ 
cial  magnets  be  armed,  and  thus  a  compound  magnet  may  be 
produced  much  more  powerful  than  any  fingle  one.  Thus 
Dr.  Enight  conftruCted  two  very  powerful  artificial  magnets* 
or  magazines  of  magnetic  bars,  which  are  now  in  the  repo- 
fitory  of  the  Royal  Society.  Each  of  thefe  confifts  of  240 
bars  difpofed  in  four  lengths,  fo  as  to  form  a  parallelopipedon, 
each  length  containing  60  bars.  They  are  all  kept  together  by 
iron  braces,  and  the  whole  fufpended  on  pivots,  with  a  wooden, 
pedeftal  or  carriage,  by  which  they  may  be  eafily  placed  in  any 
required  pofition.  If  the  artificial  magnets  be  made  in  the 
fhape  of  a  horfe-ffioe  or  a  femieircle,  they  have  no  occafion  for. 
armature,  it  being  fufficient  to  join  them  either  by  riveting 
or  by  means  of  a  box  ;  and  indeed  even  when  ftraight  bars  are 
ufed,  a  compound  magnet  may  be  made  without  armature ; 
but  then  as  the  poles  cannot  adt  in  the  fame  plain,  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  two  magazines  in  order  to  give  magnetifm  the  more 
conveniently  to  other  bodies.  The  power  of  a  magnet  is 
rather  augmented  by  being  armed,  for  the  lame  reafon  that  it 
is  increaled  by  a  piece  of  iron  affixed  to  it.  E  is  a  brafs  ring,, 
by  which  it  may  be  fufpended  with  the  iron  adhering  to  it/, 
which  is  the  bell  method  for  preferving  its  virtue. 

12.  Magnetifm  requires  fome  time  to  penetrate  through  iron. 
Having  placed  a  bulky  piece  of  iron,  fuppofe  one  weighing 
40  or  jo  pounds,  fo  near  a  magnetic  needle  as  to  draw  it  a. 
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little  out  of  its  diredion,  apply  one  of  the  poles  of  a  ftrong 
magnet  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  iron,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  requires  fome  feconds  before  the  needle  can  be  affeded 
by  it.  The  interval  is  greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  fize  of 
»he  iron  and  the  ftrength  of  the  magnet. 

Chap.  IV.  Entertaining  Experiments. 

Construction  of  the  Magnetic  Perspective-glass.] 
Provide  an  ivory  tube,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
of  the  form  expreffed  in  plate  12.  fig.  16.  The  fides  of  this 
tube  mull  be  thin  enough  to  admit  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
light.  It  is  to  open  at  one  end  with  a  ferew  ;  at  that  end  there 
mult  be  placed  an  eye-glafs  of  about  two  inches  focus,  and  at 
the  other  end  any  glafs  you  pleafe.  Have  a  fmall  magnetic 
needle,  like  that  placed  on  a  compafs.  It  mull  be  ilrongly 
touched,  and  fo  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  that  it  may 
turn  freely  round.  It  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  centre  of  a  fmall 
ivory  circle  C,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  counter,  which  is  placed 
on  the  objed  glafs  D,  and  painted  black  on  the  fide  next  it. 
This  circle  mult  be  kept  fall  by  a  circular  rim  of  pafteboard, 
that  the  needle  may  not  rife  off  its  pivot,  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  in  the  eompafs.  This  tube  will  thus  become  a  compafs, 
fufficiently  tranfparent  to  (how  the  motions  of  the  needle. 
The.  eye-glafs  ferves  more  clearly  to  diltinguifli  the  direction 
of  the  needle  ;  and  the  glafs  at  the  other  end,  merely  to  give 
the  tube  the  appearance  of  a  common  perfpedive,  It  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  laws  of  magnetifm  already  laid  down,  that  the 
needle  in  this  tube,  when  placed  over,  and  at  a  fmall  diitance 
from,  a  magnet,  or  any  machine  in  which  it  is  contained, 
will  neceffarily  place  itfelf  in  a  poiition  direded  by  that  mag¬ 
net,  and  confequently  (how  where  the  north  and  fonth  pole  of 
it  is  placed}  the  north  end  of  the  needle  conftantly  pointing 
to  the  fouth  end  of  the  magnet.  This  effed  will  take  place, 
though  the  magnet  be  inclofed  in  a  cafe  of  wood,  or  even 
metal,  as  the  magnetic  effluvia  penetrates  all  bodies.  You 
muffobferve,  however,  that  the  attrading  magnet  muff  not 
bfc  very  far  diftant  from  the  needle,  efpecially  if  it  be  fmall,  as 
in  that  cafe  its  influence  extends  but  to  a  fiiort  diftance.  This 
tube  may  be  differently  conftruded,  by  placing  the  needle  in  a 
perpendicular  diredion,  on  a  fmall  axis  of  iron,  on  which  it 
mult  turn  quite  freely,  between  two  fmall  plates  of  brafs  placed 
on  each  fide  the  tube  :  the  two  ends  of  the  needle  fhould  be  in 
exad  equilibrium.  The  north  and  fouth  ends  of  this  needle 
will,  in  like  manner,  be  attradted  by  the  fouth  and  north  ends 
of  the  magnetic  bar.  The  former  conftrudion,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  preferable,  as  it  is  more  eafily  excited,  and  the  fituation 
of  the  needle  much  more  eafily  diftinguiffled. 

Exp.  1.  The  Magnetic  Paradox. 

Having  placed  a  fmall  piece  of  iron  wire  not  above  a  tenth 
part  of  an  inch  long  upon  a  table  A B,  plate  13.  fig.  17. 
bold  the  magnetic  bar  E  F  about  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
table,  with  either  of  its  poles  pointing  to  the  table,  and  fo 
that  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  pole  may  touch  the 
table  at  G,  two  or  three  inches  from  the  wire  ;  which  diftances, 
however,,  are  fnbjed  to  variations  ariling  from  the  power  of  the 
magnet. — When  the  magne^is  held  in  a  proper  pofition  with 
refped  to  the  iron,  the  latter  will  elevate  one  of  its  ends,  as  is 
fhown  at  C  D,  forming  an  angle  with  the  table,  which  is 
larger  the  nearer  the  wire  comes  to  the  point  G,  where  it  (lands 
quite  upright.  Knock  the  table  gently,  and  the  wire  C  D 
will  gradually  proceed  towards  G,  every  knock  making  it 
jump  up  and  advance  a  little  way.  This  will  naturally  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  attradion  of  the  magnet  }  which  not  being  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong  to  draw  the  wire  diredly  towards  it,  is  juft  able 
to  bring  it  gradually  towards  G  when  the  motion  of  the  tabic 
lifts  it  up.  But  if,  inftead  of  holding  the  magnet  over  the 
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table,  it  be  placed  below  it  at  HI,  the  wi  e  will  now  make 
an  obtufe  angle  towards  G ;  as  is  (hown  at  KL,  and,  on 
knocking  the  table,  will  recede  from  the  magnet  as  if  repelled, 
though  in  truth  it  is  as  much  attraded  as  before. 

The  caufe  of  this  feeming  repiilfion  will  be  underftood  from 
fig.  18,  where  the  wire  is  reprefented  by  KL  and  the  mag¬ 
net  by  Iff.  The  former  being  rendered  magnetic  by  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  magnet  II,  is  inclined  to  it  according  to  the  laws 
already  laid  down ;  but,  by  reafon  of  its  weight,  and  being- 
fopported  only  at  one  end,  it  inclines  lefs  than  it  would  do  if 
it  were  freely  fufpended  by  its  centre.  Let  MN  be  a  line 
palling  through  the  centre  of  the  wire  }  then,  by  the  motion 
of  the  table,  the  wire  being  lifted  up,  the  end  K  will  be  at 
liberty  to  defeend  farther  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  at¬ 
tradted  by*the  magnet  than  it  was- before.  It  will  then  take- 
the  pofition  reprefented  by  r  its  centre  remaining  nearly  in 
the  fame  perpendicular  MN.  We  fay  nearly,  becaufe  the 
adion  of  the  magnet  will  undoubtedly  move  the  whole  wire 
fomewhat  nearer  to  itfelf }  and  the  motion  of  the  centre  will 
be  a  diagonal  compounded  of  the  forces  of  gravity  and  of  the 
magnet.  The  latter,  however,  being  much  fmaller,  will,  by 
confpiring  with  the  adion  of  gravity,  draw  down  the  neareft 
end  of  the  wire  r  fo  far,  that  a  perpendicular  line  PG  let  fait 
from  the  extremity  of  it  will  touch  the  table  in  a  point  farther 
diftant  from  the  magnet  than  K.  In  this  perpendicular  the 
wire  will  depend  very  nearly,  and  then  refume  its  proper  fitu¬ 
ation,  parallel,  or  nearly  fo,  to  KL  ;  when  a  fecond  knock 
will  remove  it  a  little  farther  off,  for  the  reafon  already  af- 
figned.  The  former  part  of  the  experiment  may  be  eafily  ex¬ 
plained  upon  the  fame  principles.  The  whole  may  be  diver- 
fified  by  ufing  iron-filings  inftead  of  the  wire.  In  this  cafe, 
when  the  magnet  is  held  over  the  table,  they  will  be  gradu¬ 
ally  colleded  about  the  point  G,  and  difperfed  from  it  while 
the  magnet  is  held  under. 

2.  The  Communicative  Crown* 

Take  a  crown-piece,  and  bore  a  hole  in  the  fide  of  it ;  in 
which  place  a  piece  of  wire,  or  a  large  needle,  well  polifhed, 
and  (trongly  touched  with  a  magnet.  Then  clofe  the  hole 
with  a  Email  piece  of  pewter,  that  it  may  not  be  perceived. 
Now  the  needle  in  the  magnetic  perfpedive  before  deferibed, 
when  it  is  brought  near  to  this  piece  of  money,  will  fix  itfelf 
in  a  direction  correfpondent  to  the  wire  or  needle  in  that 
piece.  Defire  any  perfon  to  lend  you  a  crown-piece,  which 
you  dexteroufly  change  for  one  that  you  have  prepared  as 
above.  Then  give  the  latter  piece  to  another  perfon,  and 
leave  him  at  liberty  either  to  put  it  privately  in  a  fnuffbox, 
or  not  ;  he  is  then  to  place  the  box  on  a  table}  and  you  are 
to  tell  him,  by  means  of  your  glals,  if  the  crown  is  or  is  not 
in  the  box.  Then  bunging  your  perfpedive  clofe  to  the 
box,  you  will  know,  by  the  motion  of  the  needle,  whether  it 
be  there  or  not  ;  for,  as  the  needle  in  the  perfpedive  will  al¬ 
ways  keep  to  the  north  of  itfelf,  if  you  do  not  perceive  it^has 
any  motion,  you  conclude  the  crown  is  not  in  the  box.  Tt 
may  happen,  however,  that  the  wire  in  the  crown  may  be 
placed  to  the  north,  in  which  cafe  you  will  be  deceived. 
Therefore,  to  be  fure  of  fuccefs,  when  you  find  the  needle  in 
the  perfpedive  remain  ftationary,  you  may  make  fome  pre¬ 
tence  to  defire  the  perfon  to  move  the  box  into  another  po¬ 
fition,  by  which  you  will  certainly  know  if  the  crown-piece  be 
there  or  not. — You  muff  remember,  that  the  needle  in  the 
perfpedive  mull  here  be  very  fenfible,  as  the  wire  in  the 
crown  cannot  poffibly  have  any  great  attradive  force. 

The  Magnetic  Table. 

Under  the  top  of  a  common  table  place  a  magnet  that 
turns  on  a  pivot }  and  fix  a  board  under  it,  that  nothing,  may 
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appear.  There  may  alfo  be  a  drawer  under  the  table,  which 
you  pull  cue  to  (how  that  there  is  nothing  concealed.  At 
one  end  of  the  table  there  mud  be  a  pin  that  communicates 
with  the  magnet,  and  by  which  it  may  be  placed  in  different 
pofitions  :  this  pin  muflbe  fo  placed  as  not  to  be  vifible  to  the 
fpedfators.  Strew  fome  fteel  filings  or  very  final!  nails  over 
that  part  of  the  table  where  the  magnet  is.  Then  afk  any  one 
to  lend  you  a  knife,  or  a  key,  which  will  then  attradl  part  of 
the  nails  or  filings.  Then  placing  your  hand  in  a  carelefs 
manner  on  the  pin  at  the  end  of  the  table,  you  alter  the  po- 
fition  of  the  magnet;  and  giving  the  key  to  any  perfon,  you 
defire  him  to  make  the  experiment,  which  he  will  then  not  be 
able  to  perform.  You  then  give  the  key  to  another  perfon  ; 
at  the  fame  time  placing  the  magnet,  by  means  of  the  pin,  in 
the  firft  pofition,  when  that  perfon  will  immediately  perform 
the  experiment. 

4.  The  Myjlerious  Watch. 

You  defire  any  perfon  to  lend  you  bis  watch,  and  afk  him 
if  he  thinks  it  will  or  will  not  go  when  it  is  laid  on  the  table. 
If  he  fay  it  will,  you  place  it  over  the  end  of  the  magnet, 
and  it  will  prefently  flop*.  You  then  mark  with  chalk,  or  a 
pencil,  the  precife  point  where  you  placed  the  watch  ;  and 
moving  the  pofition  of  the  magnet,  as  in  the  laft  experiment, 
you  give  the  watch  to  another  perfon,  and  defire  him  to  make 
the  experiment  ;  in  which  he  not  fucceeding,  you  give  it  to  a 
third  prrfon,  at  the  fame  time  replacing  the  magnet,  and  he 
will  immediately  perform  the  experiment. 

5.  Tl:e  Magnetic  Dial. 

Provide  a  circle  of  wood  or  ivory,  of  about  five  or  fix 
inches  diameter,  as  fig.  19,  which  mud  turn  quite  free  ori  the 
ftand  B  (fig.  20.)  in  the  circular  border  A  :  on  the  circle 
mull  be  placed  the  dial  of  padeboard  C  (fig.  19.)  whofe  cir¬ 
cumference  is  to  be  divided  into  12  equal  parts,. in  which  mud 
be  inferibed  the  numbers  from  I  to  12,  as  on  a  common 
dial.  There  mud  be  a  fmall  groove  in  the  circular  frame  D, 
to  receive  the  padeboard  circle :  and  obferve,  that  the  dial 
mud  be  made  to  turn  fo  free,  that  it  may  go  round  without 
moving  the  circular  border  in  which  it  is  placed.  Between 
the  padeboard  circle  and  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  place  a 
fmall  artificial  magnet  E  (fig.  21.),  that  has  a  hole  in  its  mid¬ 
dle,  or  a  fmall  protuberance.  On  the  outfide  of  the  frame 
place  a  fmall  pin  P,  which  ferves  to  fhow  where  the  magnetic 
needle  I,  that  is  placed  on  a  pivot  at  the  centre  of  the  dial,  is 
to  dop.  This  needle  mud  turn  quite,  free  on  its  pivot,  and  its 
two  iides  fhould  be  in  exa£t  equilibrium.  Then  provide  a 
fmall  bag,  that  has  five  or  fix  divifions,  like  a  lady’s  work- 
bag,  but  fmaller.  In  one  of  thefe  divifions  put  fmall  fquare 
pieces  of  padeboard,  on  which  are  wrote  the  numbers  from 
1  to  12,  and  if  you  pleafe  you  may  put  feveral  of  each  num¬ 
ber.  In  each  of  the  other  divifions  you  mud  put  12  or  more 
like  pieces  ;  obferving,  that  all  the  pieces  in  each  divifion 
mud  be  marked  with  the  fame  number.  Now  the  needle  be¬ 
ing  placed  upon  its  pivot,  and  turned  quickly  about,  it  will 
neceffarily  dop  at  that  point  where  the  north  end  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  bar  is  placed,  and  which  you  previoufly  know  by  the 
fituation  of  the  fmall  pin  in  the  circular  border.  You  there¬ 
fore  prefent  to  any  perfon  that  divifion  of  the  bag  which  con¬ 
tains  the  feveral  pieces  on  which  is  wrote  the  number  oppofite 
to  the  north  end  of  the  bar,  and  tell  him  to  draw  any  one  of 
them  he  pleafes.  Then  placing  the  needle  on  the  pivot,  you 
turn  it  quickly  about,  and  it  will  neceffarily  dop,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  at  that  particular  number. 


Another  experiment  may  be  made  with  the  fame  dial,  by 
defiring  two  perfons  to  draw  each  of  them  one  number  out  of 
two  different  divifions  of  the  bag  ;  and  if  their  numbers,  when 
added  together,  exceed  1 2,  the  needle  or  index  will  dop  at 
the  number  they  exceed  it  ;  but  if  they  do  not  amount  to  12, 
the  index  will  dop  at  the  fum  ofthofe  two  numbers.  In  order 
to  perform  this  experiment,  you  mud  place  the  pin  againd 
the  number  5,  if  the  two  numbers  to  be  drawn  from  the  bag 
be  10  and  7  ;  or  againd  9  if  they  be  7  and  2. — If  this  expe¬ 
riment  be  made  immediately  after  the  former,  as  it  eafily  may, 
by  dexteroufly  moving  the  pin,  it  will  appear  the  more  extra¬ 
ordinary. 

6.  The  Dexterous  Painter . 

Provide  two  fmall  boxes,  as  M  and  N  (fig.  22),  four 
inches  wide,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  long.  Let  the  box  M 
be  half  an  inch  deep,  and  N  two-thirds  of  an  inch.  They  mad 
both  open  with  hinges,  and  (hut  with  a  clafp.  Have  four 
fmall  pieces  of  light  wood  (fig-  23,  24,  25,  26.),  of  the  fame 
fize  with  the  inlide  of  the  box  M  (fig.  22),  and  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  thick.  In  each  of  thefe  let  there  be  a  groove, 
as  AB,  EF,  CD,  GII ;  thefe  grooves  mud  be  in  the  middle, 
and  parallel  to  two  of  the  fides.  In  each  of  thefe  grooves 
place  a  ftrong  artificial  magnet,  as  fig.  27.  The  poles  of 
thefe  magnets  mud  be  properly  difpofed  with  regard  to  the 
figures  that  are  to  be  painted  on  the  boards  ;  as  is  expreffed  in 
the  plate.  Cover  the  bars  with  paper,  to  prevent  their  being 
feen  ;  but  take  care,  in  pading  it  on,  not  to  wet  the  bars,  as 
they  will  thereby  rult,  which  will  confiderably  impair  their 
virtue.  When  you  have  painted  fuch  fubjefts  as  you  choofe, 
you  may  cover  them  with  a  very  thin  clear  glafs.  At  the 
centre  of  the  box  N,  place  a  pivot  (fig.  28),  on  which  a 
fmall  circle  of  padeboard  OPQ(R  (fig.  29),  is  to  turn  quite 
free  ;  under  which  is  to  be  a  touched  needle  S.  Divide  this 
circle  into  four  parts,  which  at  e  to  be  difpofed  with  regard  to 
the  poles  of  the  needle,  as  is  expreffed  in  the  figure.  In  thefe 
four  divifions  you  are  to  paint  the  like  fubjefts  as  are  on  the 
four  boards,  but  reduced  to  a  fmaller  compafs.  Cover  the 
infideof  the  top  of  this  box  with  a  paper  M  (fee  fig.  22),  in 
which  mud  be  an  opening  D,  at  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
centre  of  the  box,  that  you  may  perceive,  fuccelfively,  the 
four  fmall  pictures  on  the  padeboard  circle  juft  mentioned. 
This  opening  is  to  ferve  as  the  cloth  on  which  the  little 
painter  is  fuppofed  to  draw  one  of  the  pkdures.  You  may 
cover  the  top  of  the  box,  if  you  pleafe,  with  a  thin  glafs. 
Then  give  the  firft  box  to  any  perfon,  and  tell  him  to  place 
any  one  of  the  four  pictures  in  it  privately,  and,  when  he  has 
clofed  it,  to  give  it  you.  You  then  place  the  ether  box  over 
it  ;  when  the  moveable  circle,  with  the  needle,  will  turn  till 
it  comes  in  the  fame  pofition  with  the  bar  in  the  firft  box.  It 
will  then  appear  that  the  little  dexterous  painter  has  already 
copied  the  pidlure  that  is  enclofed  in  the  firft  box. 

7.  The  Cylindric  Oracle,  « 

Provide  a  hollow  cylinder  of  about  fix  inches  high  and 
three  wide,  as  AB,  fig.  30.  Its  cover  CD  mud  be  made  to 
fix  on  any  way.  On  one  fide  of  this  box  or  cylinder  let  there 
be  a  groove  nearly  of  the  fame  length  with  that  fide  ;  in  which 
place  a  fmall  fteel  bar  (fig.  3  1 )  that  is  ftrongly  impregnated, 
with  the  north  pole  next  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  On  the 
upper  fide  of  the  cover  deferibe  a  circle  ;  and  divide  it  into 
ten  equal  parts,  in  which  are  to  be  wrote  the  numbers  from  1 
to  10,  as  is  expreffed  in  fig.  32.  Place  a  pivot  at  the  centre 
of  this  circle,  and  have  ready  a  magnetic  needle.  You  are 


2  To  perform  this  experiment,  you  mud  ufe  a  ftrong  magnetic  bar  5  and  the  balance  of  the  watch  mult  not  be  of  brafs, 
but  fteel. 
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then  to  provide  a  bag,  in  which  there  are  feveral  divifions, 
like  that  deferibed  in  Exper.  j.  In  each  of  thefe  divifions  put  a 
number  of  papers,  on  which  the  fame  or  fimilar  queliions  are 
wrote.  In  the  cylinder  put  feveral  different  anfwers  to  each 
queftion,  and  feal  them  up  in  the  manner  of  fmall  letteis.  On 
each  of  thefe  letters  or  anfwers  is  to  be  wrote,  one  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  dial  or  circle  at  the  top  of  the  box.  You  are  fup- 
pofed  to  know  the  number  of  the  anfwers  to  each  queftion. 
You  then  offer  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  bag,  obferving  which 
divifion  it  is,  to  any  perfon,  and  defire  him  to  draw  one  of  the 
papers.  Next  put  the  top  on  tire  cylinder,  with  that,  num¬ 
ber  which  is  wrote  on  the  anfwer  dire&ly  over  the  bar.  T hen 
placing  the  needle  on  the  pivot,  you  turn  it  brifkly  about, 
'and  it  will  naturally  flop  at  the  number  over  the  bar.  You 
then  delire  the  perfon  who  drew  the  queftion  to  obferve  the 
number  at  which  the  needle  Hands,  and  to  fearch  in  the  box 
for  a  paper  with  the  fame  number,  which  he  will  find  to  con¬ 
tain  the  anfwer.  You  may  repeat  the  experiment  by  offering 
another  divifion  of  the  bag  to  the  fame  or  another  perfon  ; 
and  placing  the  number  that  correfponds  to  the  anfwer  over 
the  magnetic  bar,  proceed  as  before. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  of  feveral  anfwers  to  the  fame  quef¬ 
tion.  For  example,  fuppofe  the  queftion  to  be,  Is  it  proper 
to  marry  ?  Anfwer  1.  While  you  are  young,  not  yet  ;  when 
you  are  old,  not  at  all.  2.  Marry  in  hafte,  and  repent  at 
leifure.  3.  Yes,  if  you  can  get  a  good  fortune  ;  for  fome- 
thing  has  fome  favour,  but  nothing  has  no  flavour.  4.  No, 
if  you  are  apt  to  be  out  of  humour  with  yourfelf ;  for  then 
you  will  have  two  petfons  to  quarrel  with.  5.  Yes,  if  you 
are  fure  to  get  a  g.ood  hufband  (wife)  ;  for  that  is  the  greateft 
blefiing  of  life.  But  take  care  you  are  fure.  6.  No,  if  the 
perfon  you  would  marry  is  an  angel  ;  unlefs  you  will  be  con¬ 
tent  to  live  with  the  devil. 

8.  The  Enchanted  Ewer. 

Fix  a  common  ewer,  as  A,  (fig.  33)  of  about  12  inches 
high,  upon  a  fquare  ftand  BC ;  in  one  fide  of  which  there 
mull  be  a  drawer  D,  of  about  four  inches  fquare  and  half  an 
inch  deep.  In  the  ewer  place  a  hollow  tin  cone,  inverted,  as 
AB,  fig.  34,  of  about  four  inches  raid  a  half  diameter  at  top, 
and  two  inches  at  bottom  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ewer 
there  muftlikewife  be  a  hole  of  two  inches  diameter. 

Upon  the  ftand,  at  about  an  inch  diftance  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ewer,  and  direftly  under  the  hole,  place  a  fmall  convex 
mirror  H,  of  fucli  convexity  that  a  perfon’s  vifage,  when 
viewed  in  it,  at  about  1  5  inches  diftance,  may  not  appear 
above  two  inches  and  a  half  long. 

Upon  the  ftand  likewife,  at  the  point  I,  place  a  pivot  of  half 
an  inch  high,  on  which  mull  be  fixed  a  touched  needle  RQ,  in- 
clofed  in  a  circle  of  very  thin  pafteboard  OS,  fig.  35.  of  five 
inches  diameter.  Divide  this  pafteboard  into  four  parts,  in  each 
of  which  draw  a  fmall  circle  :  and  in  three  of  thefe  circles  paint 
a  head,  as  x.y,  z ,  the  di  ets  of  each  of  which  is  to  be  different, 
one,  for  example,  having  a  turban,  another  a  hat,  and  the  other 
a  woman's  cap.  Let  th  t  part  which  contains  the  face  in  each 
picture  be  cut  out,  and  let  the  fourth  circle  be  entirely  cut  out ; 
as  it  is  ex  prelied  in  the  figure.  You  muft  obferve,  that  the 
poles  of  the  needle  are  to  be  dilpofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  plate. 

You  are  next  to  provide  four  fmall  frames  of  wood  or  pafte¬ 
board, No.  x,  2,3, 4,  each  of  the  fame  fize  with  theinfide  of  the 
drawer.  On  thefe  frames  muft  be  painted  the  fame  figures  as 
on  the  circular  pafteboard  ;  with  this  difference,  that  there  muft 
be  no  pa  t  pfthem  cut  out.  Behind  each  of  thefe  pictures  place 
a  magnetic  bar,  in  the  fame  direction  as  is  exprefied  in  the  plate ; 
and  cover  them  over  with  paper,  that  they  may  not  be  vifible. 
Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you,  fir  ft  place  in  the  drawer  the 
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frame  No.  4.  on  which  there  is  nothing  painted.  Youthen  pouf 
a  fmall  quantity  of  water  into  the  ewer,  and  defire  the  com¬ 
pany  to  look  into  it,  afking  them  if  they  fee  their  own  figures 
as  they  are.  Then  you  take  out  the  frame  No.  4.  and  give  the 
three  others  to  any  one,  defiring  him  to  choole  in  which  of 
thole  drelfes  he  would  appear.  Then  put  the  frame  with  the 
drefs  he  has  chofe  in  the  drawer ;  and  a  moment  after,  the  per¬ 
fon  looking  into  the  ewer  will  fee  his  own  face  furrounded  with 
the  drefs  of  that  picture.  For,  the  pafteboard  circle  (divided,  as 
above  deferibed,  into  four  parts,  in  three  of  which  are  painted 
the  fame  figures  as  on  three  of  the  boards,  and  the  fourth  left 
blank)  containing  a  magnetic  needle,  and  the  four  boards  hav¬ 
ing  each  a  concealed  magnet  ;  therefore,  when  one  of  them  is 
put  in  the  drawer  under  the  ewer,  the  circle  will  correfpond  to 
the  pofition  of  that  magnet,  and  confcquenllv  the  perfon  look¬ 
ing  into  the  top  of  the  ewer  will  fee  his  own  face  furrounded 
with  the  head-drefs  of  the  fig  ire  in  the  drawer. — This  experi¬ 
ment,  well  performed,  is  highly  agreeable.  As  ihe  pafteboard 
circle  can  contain  only  three  heads,  you  may  have  feveral  fueh 
circles,  but  you  muft  then  have  leveral  other  frames  ;  and  the 
ewer  muft  be  made  to  take  off  from  the  ftand. 

9.  The  Box  of  Metals. 

PnovipE  a  wooden  box,  about  13  inches  long  and  (even 
wide,  as  ABCD  fig.  36.  pi  14  The  cover  of  this  box  fhouid 
be  as  thin  as  polfible.  Have  fix  fmall  boxes  or  tables,  about 
an  inch  deep,  all  of  the  fame  fize  and  form,  as  EFGHIK,  that 
they  may  indiferiminately  go  into  fimilar  holes  made  in  the 
bottom  of  the  large  box.  !  n  each  of  thefe  tablets  is  to  be  placed 
a  fmall  magnetic  ball,  and  their  poles  are  to  be  dilpofed  as  ex - 
p  relied  in  the  figure.  Cover  each  of  thefe  tablets  with  a  thin 
plate  of  one  of  the  fix  following  metals,  viz.  gold,  filver,  copper, 
iron,  pewter,  and  lead.  You  muft  alfo  have  a  magnetic  per- 
fpeCtive,  at  the  end  of  which  are  to  be  two  circles,  one  divided 
into  fix  equal  parts,  and  the  other  into  four,  as  in  fig. 37.  from 
the  centre  of  which  there  muft  be  drawn  an  index  N,  whofe 
point  is  to  be  placed  to  the  north.  Therefore,  when  you  are 
on  the  fide  CD  , of  the  box,  and  hold  your  perfpe&ive  over  any 
one  of  the  tablets  that  are  placed  on  the  holes  E,  F,  G,  fo  that 
the  index  drawn  on  the  circle  is  perpendicular  to  the  fide  AB,  the 
needle  in  the  perfpeClive  will  have  its  fouth  pole  dire&ed  to  the 
letter  that  denotes  the  metal  contained  in  that  tablet.  When  you 
hold  the  perfpeCtive  over  one  of  the  boxes  placed  in  the  holes  H,  I, 
K,  fo  that  the  index  drawn  on  the  circle  is  perpendicular  to  the 
fide  CD,  the  louth  pole  of  the  needle  will  in  like  manner  exprefs 
the  name  of  the  metal  inclofed.  If  the  under  fide  of  anyone 
of  the  tablets  be  turned  upwards,  the  needle  will  be  flower  in 
its  motion,  on  account  of  the  greater  diftance  of  the  bar.  The 
gold  and  filver  will  ftill  have  the  fame  direction  ;  but  the  four 
other  metals  will  be  exprefledby  the  letters  on  the  interior  circle. 
It-  any  one  of  the  metals  be  taken  away,  the  needle  will  not 
then  take  any  of  the  above  directions,  but  naturally  point  to  the 
north  ;  and  its  motion  will  be  much  ilower.  You  therefore 
give  the  box  to  any  one,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  difpofe  all 
the  tablets  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  fide  upward  he 
plcafe,  and  even  to  take  any  one  of  them  away.  Then,  by  the 
aid  of  your  perfpeClive,  you  tell  him  immediately  the  name  of 
the  metal  on  each  tablet,  and  of  that  lie  has  taken  away. 

This  box  of  metals  will, 'on  companion,  be  found  far  to  ex¬ 
ceed  that  which  has  been  publicly  exhibited  :  for  that,  being 
conipofed  of  fix  tablets,  of  which  two  only  "differ  in  form,  ad¬ 
mits  but  of  fix  different  dilpofitions,  whereas  in  this  the  tablets 
may  be  placed  720  different  ways.  In  the  other,  you  muft  alfo 
know  the  particular  fide  of  the  box,  which  in  this  is  not  at  all 
neceifary.  Nay,  you  may  here  diltinguifh  each  metal,  though 
the  box  be  completely  covered  with  paper  ;  for  the  efteift  of  the 
needle  will  be  always  the  fame.  The  experiments  with  this 
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box  are  therefore  much  more  extraordinary,  and  its  conftrudlion 
at  the  fame  time  more  fimple. 

10.  The  Magnetic  Planetarium. 

Construct  a  round  box,  ILMN,  (fig.  38.)  of  eight  or  nine- 
inches  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  On  its  bottom  fix  a 
circle  of  pafteboard,  on  which  draw  the  central  circle  A,  and 
the  feven  circumjacent  circles  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  Divide  the 
central  circle  into  feven  equal  parts  by  the  lines  AB,  AC,  AD, 
AE,  AF,  AG,  and  AH,  which  mult  pafs  through  the  centres  of 
the  other  circles,  and  divide  each  of  them  into  two  equal  parts. 
Then  divide  the  circumference  of  each  of  thofe  circles  into  14 
equal  parts,  as  in  the  figure.  You  are  likewife  to  have  another 
pafteboard  of  the  fame  figure,  and  divided- in  the  fame  manner, 
'which  muft  turn  freely  in  the  box  by  means  of  an  axis  placed 
on  a  pivot  ;  one  end  of  which  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle  A.  (See  fig.  39.)  On  each  of  the  feven  fmaller  circles 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  place  a  magnetic  bar,  two  inches  long, 
in  the  fame  diredtion  with  the  diameters  of  thofe  circles,  and 
their  poles  in  the  fituations  exprefled  in  the  figure.  There  muft 
be  an  index  O  (fig.  3 9.),  like  that  of  the  hour-hand  of  a  dial, 
which  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  central  circle,  and  by 
which  the  pafteboard  circle  in  the  box  may  be  turned  about. 
There  muft  be  alfo  a  needle  P,  which  muft  turn  freely  on  the 
axis,  without  moving  the  circular  pafteboard. — In  each  of  the 
feven  divifions  of  the  central  circle  write  a  different  queftion  ; 
and  in  another  circle,  divided  into  12  parts,  you  may  write  the 
names  or  the  1 2  months.  In  each  of  the  feven  circles  write 
two  anfwers  to  each  queftion,  obferving  that  there  muft  be  but 
feven  words  in  each  anfwer  ;  in  the  following  manner  :  In  the 
firft  divifion  of  the  circle  G  fig.  37.  which  is  oppofite  to  the 
firft  queftion,  write  the  firft  word  of  the  firft  anfwer.  In  the 
lecond  divifion  of  the  next  circle,  write  the  fecond  word  ;  and  fo 
on  to  the  laft  word,  which  will  be  in  the  feventh  divifion  of  the 
feventh  circle.  In  the  eighth  divifion  of  the  firft  circle,  write 
the  firft:  word  of  the  fecond  anfwer;  in  the  ninth  divifion  of  the 
fecond  circle  write  the  fecond  word  of  the  fame  anfwer ;  and 
fo  on  to  the  14th  divifion  of  the  feventh  circle,  which  muft  con¬ 
tain  the  laft  word  of  that  anfwer.  The  fame  muft  be  done  for 
all  the  feven  queftions ;  and  to  each  of  them  muft  be  afligned 
two  anfwers,  the  words  of  which  are  to  be  difperfed  through 
the  feven  circles.  At  the  centre  of  each  of  thefe  circles  place 
a  pivot }  and  have  two  magnetic  needles,  the  pointed  end  of 
one  of  which  muft  be  north,  and  the  other  fouth,  QR,  (fig. 
39.)  Nov;,  the  index  of  the  central  circle  being  directed  to 
any  one  of  the  queftions,  if  you  place  one  of  the  two  mag¬ 
netic  needles  on  each  of  the  feven  lefifer  circles,  they  will  fix 
themfelves  according  to  the  direction  of  the  bars  on  the  corre- 
fpondent  circles  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  confequently 
point  to  the  feven  words  that  compofe  the  anfwer.  If  you 
place  one  of  the  other  needles  on  each  circle,  it  will  point  to  the 
words  that  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  \hofe  of  the  firft  an¬ 
fwer,  the  north  pole  being  in  the  place  of  the  fouth  pole  of  the 
other. — You  therefore  prefent  this  planetarium  to  any  perfon, 
and  defire  him  to  choofe  one  of  the  queftions  there  wrote  ;  and 
you  then  fet  the  index  of  the  central  circle  to  that  queftion,  and 
putting  one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  the  feven  circles,  you  turn 
it  about;  and  when  they  all  fettle,  they  will  point  to  the  feven 
words  that  compore  the  anfwer.  The  two  anfwers  may  be  one 
favourable  and  the  other  unfavourable  ;  and  the  different  nee¬ 
dles  will  ferve  to  diverfify  the  anfwers  when  you  repeat  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

There  may  be  alfo  a  moveable  needle  to  place  againft  the 
names  of  the  months  ;  and  when  the  party  has  fixed  upon  a 
queftion,  you  place  that  needle  againft  the  month  in  which  he 
was  born,  which  will  give  the  bufinefs  an  air  of  more  myftery. 
Or.  the  centre  of  the  large  circle  inay  be  the  figure  of  the  fun  j 


and  on  each  of  the  feven  fmaller  circles  one  of  the  charadlers 
of  the  five  planets,  together  with  the  earth  and  moon.  This 
experiment,  well  executed,  is  one  of  the  molt  entertaining  that 
magnetifm  has  produced. 

11.  The  Sagacious  Swan. 

Provide  a  box  XY,  (pi.  14.  fig.  40.)  iS  inches  long,  9 
wide,  and  2  deep,  the  top  of  which  is  to  Hide  on  and  off  at  the 
end  Y.  Toward  the  end  X,  deferibe  a  circle  of  fix  inches 
diameter,  round  which  are  to  be  fixed  fix  fmall  vafes  of  wood 
or  ivory,  of  one  inch  and  a  half  high  ;  and  to  each  of  them 
there  muft  be  a  cover.  At  the  end  Y  place  an  egg  B,  of  ivory 
or  other  matter,  of  about  three  inches  and  a  half  high,  with  a 
cover  that  (huts  by  a  hinge,  and  fallens  with  a  fpring.  It  muft 
be  fixed  on  the  (land  C  ;  through  which,  as  well  as  the  bottom 
of  the  egg,  and  the  part  of  the  box  diredfly  underneath,  there 
muft  pafs  a  bole  of  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  this 
cavity  place  an  ivory  cylinder  F,  that  can  move  freely,  and  riles 
or  falls  by  means  of  the  fpring  R.  You  muft  have  a  thin  cop¬ 
per  bafon  A,  of  fix  inches  diameter,  which  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  centre  of  the  circle  at  X,  and  confequently  in  the  middle  of 
the  fix  vafes.  Let  a  proper  workman  conftrudt  the  movement 
exprefled  by  fig.  41.  which  is  compofed  of  a  quadrant  G,  that 
has  16  teeth,  and  is  moveable  about  an  axis  in  the  (land  H,  that 
has  an  elbow,  by  which  it  is  ferewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  box 
at  L.  To  the  quadrant  there  muft  be  joined  the  ftraight  piece 
K.  The  horizontal  wheel  M  has  24  teeth  ;  and  is  fupported 
by  the  piece  S,  which  is  ferewed  to  the  end  of  the  box  next  Y. 
On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  place  a  brafis  rod  OP,  five  inches  long  5 
and  at  the  part  O  place  a  large  bar  or  horfeffhoe,  of  a  femi- 
circular  form,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  diameter,  ft  rongly 
impregnated.  The  fteel  rod  Y,  takes  at  one  end  the  teeth  cf 
the  quadrant  G,  by  the  pinion  F,  and  at  the  other  end  the 
wheel  M,  by  the  perpendicular  wheel  N,  of  30  teeth  ;  the  two. 
ends  of  this  rod  are  fupported  by  the  two  Hands  that  hold  the 
other  pieces.  Under  the  piece  K,  that  joins  to  the  quadrant^ 
muft  be  placed  the  fpring  R,  by  which  it  is-  raifed,  and  pufties- 
up  the  cylinder  that  goes  through  the  ftand  G  into  the  egg. 
You  muft  alfo  have  fix  fmall  etwees  or  cafes,  as  Y,Y,Y,Y,Y,Y. 
They  muft  be  of  the  fame  circumference  with  the  cylinder 
in  the  ftand,  and  round  at  their  extremities  :  their  length  mud 
be  different,  that,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  egg,  and  the 
lower  end  enters  the  hole  in  which  is  the  cylinder,  they  may> 
thruft  it  down  more  or  lets,  when  the  top  of  the  egg,  againft 
which  they  prefs,  is  fattened  down  ;  and  thereby-  lower  the  bar 
that  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  quadrant,  and  confequently,  by- 
means  of  the  pinion  Z  and  wheels  NM,  turn  the  horfe-fhoe  that 
is  placed  upon  the  axis  of  the  laft  wheel.  The  exaft  length  oft 
thefe  etwees  can  be  determined  by  trials  only ;  which  trials, 
however,  may  be  made  with  round  pieces  of  wood.  In  each- 
of  thefe  etwees  place  a  different  queftion,  wrote  on  a  tlip  oft 
paper  and  rolled  up,  and  in  each  of  the  vafes  put  the  anfwer  to- 
one  of  the  queftions  ;  as  you  will  know,  by  trials,  where  the  mag¬ 
netic  bar  or  horfe-ftioe  will  flop.  Lafily,  provide  a  fmall  figure- 
of  a  fwan,  or  wh3t  other  you  pleafe,  made  of  cork  or  enamel, 
in  which  you  muft  fix  a  touched  needle,  of  the  largeft  fize  oft 
thofe  commonly  ufed  in  fewing. 

Being  thus  prepared,  you  offer  a  perfon  the  fix  etwees,  and-- 
defire  hirrr  to  choofe  any  one  of  them  himfelf,  and  conceal  the 
others,  or  give  them  to  different  perfons.  He  is  then  to  open  his- 
etwee,  read  the  queftion  it  contains  to  himfelf,  and  return  the- 
etwee  to  you,  after  replacing  the  queftion.  You  then  put  the- 
etwee  in. the  egg;  and  placing  the  fwan  upon  the  water  in  the 
bafon,  you  tell  the  company  fine  will  prefently  difeover  in  which- 
of  the  vafes  the  anfwer  is  contained.  The  fame  experiment 
may  be  repeated  with  all  the  etwees,. 
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12.  The  Multifarious  Verfe. 

The  eight  words  that  compofe  this  Latin  verfe, 

Tot  funt  tihi  dotes,  quot  cceli  fulcra,  Virgo, 

being  privately  placed  in  any  one  of  the  different  combinations 
of  which  they  are  fufceptible,  and  which  are  40320  in  number, 
to  tell  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Provide  a  box  that  fhuts  with  hinges,  (fig.  42.)  and  is  eight 
inches  long,  three  wide,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  Have  eight 
pieces  of  wood  about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick,  two  inches 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  wide,  which  will  therefore,  when 
placed  clofe  together,  exactly  fill  the  box.  In  each  of  thefe 
pieces  or  tablets  place  a  magnetic  bar,  with  their  poles  as  is 
exprefled  in  the  figure.  The  bars  being  covered  over,  write  on 
each  of  the  tablets,  in  the  order  they  then  ftand,  one  of  the 
words  of  the  foregoing  Latin  verfe.  On  a  very  thin  board  of 
the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  box,  draw  the  eight  circles,  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  (fig.  43.)  whofe  centres  fhould  be  exaftly 
over  thofe  of  the  eight  tablets  in  the  box  when  the  board  is 
placed  upon  it.  Divide  each  of  thofe  circles  into  eight  parts, 
as  in  the  figure  ;  and  in  each  of  thofe  divifions  write  one  of  the 
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Animal  Magnetism,  a  fympathy  lately  fuppofed  by  fome 
perfons  to  exift  between  the  magnet  and  the  human  body  ;  by 
means  of  which  the  former  became  capable  of  curing  many  dif- 
eafes  in  an  unknown  way,  fomething  refembling  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  old  magicians. 

The  fanciful  fyftem,  to  call  it  by  no  worfe  name,  of  animal 
magnetifm,  appears  to  have  originated,  in  1774,  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  philofopher  named  Father  Hebl,  who  greatly  recommended 
the  ufe  of  the  magnet  in  medicine.  M.  Mefmer,  a  phyfic  an 
of  the  fame  country,  by  adopting  the  principles  of  Hehi,  became 
the  direct  founder,  of  the  fyftem  :  but,  afterwards  deviating 
from  the  tenets  of  his  inftrudtor,  he  loft  his  patronage,  as  well 
as  that  of  Dr.  Ingenhoufz,  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed. 
Mefmer  had  already  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  “  A  dilfertation 
on  the  influence  of  the  {Hrs  upon  the  human  body,”  which  he 
publicly  defended  in  a  thefis  before  the  univerfity  of  Vienna; 
but  he  was  fo  unable  to  ftand  before  the  oppofition  of  Hebl  and 
Ingenhoufz,  that  his  fyftem  fell  almoft  inftantly  into  dil'repute. 
Mefmer  appealed  to  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin  ;  but 
they  rejeCted  his  principles  as  deftitute  of  foundation,  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  fmalleft  attention.  He  then  made  a  tour  through 
Germany,  publifhing  every  where  the  great  cures  he  performed 
by  means  of  his  animal  magnetifm,  while  his  enemies  every 
where  purlued  him  with  detedtions  of  the  falfehood  of  his  afl'er- 

fifiRS. 

Mefmer,  ft  ill  undaunted  by  fo  many  defeats,  returned  to 
Vienna  ;  but  meeting  there  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  be¬ 
fore,  he  retired  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778. 
Here  he  nut  with  a  very  different  reception.  He  was  firft  pa- 
tronifed  by  the  author  of  the  Diflhnnaire  dcs  Mervcilles  de  la 
Nature  ;  in  which  work  a  great  number  of  his  cures  were 
publilhed,  Mefmer  himfelf  receiving  likewife  an  ample  tefti- 
mony  of  his  candour  and  folid  reafqning.  Our  phvfician  foou 
eolledted  fome  patients;  and  in  the  month  of  April  1778  re¬ 
tired  with  them  to  Creteil,  from  whence  he  in  a  fhort  time  re¬ 
turned  with  them  perfedlly  cured.  His  fuccefs  was  now  as 
great  as  his  difappointment  had  been  before.  Patients  increafed 
fo  rapidly  that  the  doctor  was  foon  obliged  to  take  in  pupils  to. 
affift  him  in  his  operations.  Thefe  pupils  fucceeded  equally 
well  as  Mtffner  himfelf  ;  and  fo  well  did  they  take  care  of 
their  own  emolument,  that  one  of  them,  named  M.  Defton, 
realized'  upwards  of  ico,oool,  fterling.  In  1779  Mefmer 
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words  of  the  Latin  verfe,  and  in  the  precife  order  exprefled  in 
the  plate ;  fo  that,  when  the  board  is  placed  over  the  box,  the 
eight  touched  needles  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  circles  may  be 
regulated  by  the  poles  of  the  bars  in  the  box,  and  confequently 
the  word  that  the  needle  points  to  in  the  circle  be  the  fame  with 
that  inferibed  on  the  tablet.  Cover  the  board  with  a  glafs,  to 
prevent  the  needles  from  rifing  off  their  pivots,  as  is  done  in  the 
iea-compafs.  Over  the  board  place  four  plates  of  glafs,  I,  L, 
M,  N,  fig.  44.  which  will  give  the  machine  the  figure  of  a  trun¬ 
cated  pyramid  of  eight  inches  high.  Cover  it  with  a  glafs,  or 
rather  a  board,  in  which  are  placed  two  lenfes,  O  O,  of  eight 
inches  focus,  and  diftant  from  each  other  about  half  an  inch. 
Line  the  four  plates  of  glafs  that  compofe  the  tides  with  very 
thin  paper,  that  will  admit  the  light,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre¬ 
vent  the  company  from  feeing  the  circles  on  the  board. 

Thefe  preparations  being  made,  you  give  the  box  to  any  one  ; 
and  tell  him  to  place  the  tablets  on  which  the  words  are  wrote, 
privately,  in  what  pofition  he  thinks  proper,  then  to  clofe  the 
box,  and,  if  he  pleafe,  to  wrap  it  up  in  paper,  feal  it,  and  give 
it  you.  Then  placing  the  hoard  with  a  pyramid  upon  it,  you 
immediately  tell  him  the  order  in  which  the  tablets  are  placed, 
byr  reading  the  words  to  which  the  needles-on  the  circles  point. 
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published  a  memoir  on  the  fubjeCt  of  Animal  Magnetifm,  pro- 
mifing  afterwards  a  complete  work  upon  the  fame,  which 
fhould  make  as  great  a  revolution  in  philofophy  as  it  had  al¬ 
ready  done  in  medicine. 

The  new  fyftem  now  gained  ground  daily  ;  and  foon  be¬ 
came  fo  fafhionable,  that  the  jealoufy  of  the  faculty  was 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  an  application  concerning  it  was 
made  to  government.  In  confequence  of  this  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  confiding  partly  of  phy- 
ficians  and  partly  of  members  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,. 
with  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  at  their  head.  This  was  a  tbun- 
derftroke  to  the  fupporters  of  the  new  doCtrine. —  Mefmer  him¬ 
felf  refufed  to  have  any  communication  with  the  committee; 
but  his  mod  celebrated  pupil  Deflon  was  lets  fcrupulous,  and- 
explained  the  principles  of  his  art  in  the  following  maner  : 

1.  Animal  magnetifm  is  an  univerfal  fluid,  conftituting  an- 
abfolute  plenum  in  nature,  and  the  medium  of  all  mutual  in¬ 
fluence  between  the  celeftial  bodies  and  betwix-t  the  earth  and 
animal  bodies. 

2.  It  is  the  mod  fubtile  fluid  in  nature;  capable  of  a  flux 
and  reflux,  and  of  receiving,  propagating,  and  continuing  all 
kinds  of  motion. 

3.  The  animal  body  is  ftrbjeCted  to  the  influences  of  this  fluid- 
by  means  of  the  nerves,  which  are  immediately  affeited  by  it. 

4.  The  human  body  has  poles  and  other  properties  analogous 
to  the  magnet. 

v  The  aCtion  and  virtue  of  animal  magnetifm  may  be  Com¬ 
municated  from  one  body  to  another,  whether  animate  or  inani¬ 
mate. 

6.  It  operates  at  a  great  dillance  without  the  intervention  of 
any.  body. 

7.  It  is  increafed  and  reftefted  by  mirrors ;  communicated, 
propagated,  and  increafed-by  found ;  and  may  be  accumulated, 
concentrated,  and  tranlported. 

8.  Notwithftanding  the  univerfality  of  this  fluid,  all  animal 
bodies  are  not  equally  affected  by  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  fome,  though  but  few  in  number,  the  preience  of  which  de- 
ftroys  all  the  efteCts  of  animal  magnetifm. 

9.  By  means  of  this  fluid  nervous  diforders.  are  cured  im¬ 
mediately,  and  others  mediately  ;  and  its  virtues,  in  fliort,  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  univerfal  cure  and  .prefervation  of  mankind. 

From  this  extraordinary  theory,  Melnter,  or  M.  Deflon,. 
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had  fabricated  a  paper,  in  which  he  ftated  that  there  was  in 
nature  but  one  dil'eafe  and  one  cure,  and  that  this  cure  was 
animal  magnetifm  :  and,  laltly,  M.  Deflon  engaged,  1.  To 
prove  to  the  commiffioners  that  fuch  a  thing  as  animal  mag¬ 
netifm  exifted  :  2.  To  prove  the  utility  of  it  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes  :  after  which  he  was  to  communicate  to  them  all  that 
he  knew  upon  the  fubjebt.  The  commiffioners  accordingly  at¬ 
tended  in  the  room  where  the  patients  underwent  the  magne- 
tical  operations.  The  apparatus  confided  of  a  circular  platform 
made  of  oak,  and  railed  about  a  foot  and  an  half  from  the 
ground  ;  which  platform  was  called  the  baquet.  At  the  top 
of  it  were  a  number  of  holes,  in  which  were  iron  rods  with 
moveable  joints  for  the  purpofe  of  applying  them  to  any  part 
of  the  body.  The  patients  were  placed  in  a  circle  round,  each 
touching  an  iron  rod,  which  he  could  apply  to  any  part  of  the 
body  at  pleafure  ;  they  were  joined  to  one  another  by  a  cord 
puffing  round  their  bodies,  the  defign  being  to  increafe  the 
effebt  by  communication,  in  the  corner  of  the  room  was  a 
piano  forte,  on  which  fome  airs  were  played,  occafionally  ac¬ 
companied  with  along.  Each  of  the  patients  held  in  hi-  hand 
an  iron  rod  ten  or  twelve  feet  long;  the  intention  of  which, 
as  Deflon  told  the  commiffioners,  was  to  concentrate  the  mag¬ 
netifm-  in  its  point,  and  thus  to  render  its  effects  more  fenfible. 
Sound  is  another  conductor  of  this  magnetifm;  and  in  ord.r 
to  communicate  the  magnetifm  to  the  piano-forte,  nothing 
more  is  neceffary  than  to  bring  the  iron  rod  near  it.  Some 
magnetifm  is  alfo  furnifhed  by  the  perton  who  plays  it  ;  and 
this  magnetifm  is  tranfmitted  to  . the  patients  by  the  founds. 
The  internal  part  of  the  platform  was  faid  to  be  fo  contrived 
as  to  concentrate  the  magnetifm,  and  was  the-refervoir  whence 
the  virtue  diffufed  itfelf  among  the  patients.  ts  itrufture, 
however,  is  not  mentioned;  but  the  committee  LiisfieC  them 
felves,  by  means  of  a  needle  and  e  •,  Ctro  r,  (bar  neither 
common  magnetifm  nor  elebtridty  was  concerned 

Betides  the  different  ways  o'  .receiving  uv  magiiuifni  1! ready 
mentioned,  viz.  by  the  iron,  cord  ssid  piano-;  ote,  the  . 
tients  alfo  had  it  direbtly  from  the  doctor’s  finger,  and  a  rod 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  carried  about  tne  face, 
head,  or  fuch  parts  of  the  paueni  as  were  difeafed  ;  oblerving 
always  the  direction  of  what  he  called  the  poles.  The  principal 
application  of  magnetifm,  however,  was  by  p re ffu re  of  the 
hands  or  fingers  on  the  hypochondria  or  lower  regions  of  the 
Itomach. 

The  effebts  of  thefe  operations  upon  Deflon’s  patients  were 
very  different.  Some  felt  nothing,  neither  had  the  magnetifm 
any  effebt  whatever  upon  them.  Some  fpit,  coughed,  fweat, 
and  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  extraordinary  heats  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  Many  women,  but  very  few  men,  had 
convulfions,  which  Deilon-  called  their  crifis,  &c. — The  com¬ 
miffioners  at  laft  found  that  they  could  come  to  no  fatisfabtory 
conclufion  while  they  attended  in  this  public  way,  and  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  try  the  experiments  themfelves  privately. 
As  the  fluid  itfelf,  however,  was  totally  imperceptible  by  any 
of  the  lenfes,  they  could  only  afeertain  themfelves  of  its  ex- 
iftence  by  ultimately  curing  difeales,  or  by  its  obtervable  effebts 
upon  the  human  body.  Being  well  affured,  however,  that, 
though  many  difeafes  were  cured,  it  would  not  amount  to  any 
proof  of  the  exiflence  of  animal  magnetifm,  they  determined 
to  obferve  its  effebls  on  the  animal  ceconomy.  Eor  this  pur¬ 
pofe  they  made  the  following  e  peri  men  ts  : 

1.  They  tried  it  upon  themlelves,  and  felt  nothing. 

2.  Seven  of  Deflon’s  patients  were  magnetifed  at  Dr.  Frank¬ 

lin’s  houfe,  four  of  whom  felt  nothing  ;  three  felt,  or  affected 
to  feel  fomething.  . 

3.  Several  perfons  in  a  higher  fphere  of  life  were  magnetifed, 
and  felt  nothing. 

4!  The  commiffioners,  now  determined  to  dilcover  what 


{hare  imagination  had  in  this  bufinefs,  blindfolded  fevcral  of 
the  common  people,  and  made  them  fometimes  think  that 
they  were  magnetifed,  at  other  times  they  magnetifed  them 
without  letting  them  know  that  they  did  fo :  the  confequence 
was,  that  when  they  fuppofed  themfelves  magnetifed,  the  pa¬ 
tients  likewise  thought  they  felt  fomething,  and  vice  vtrfa. 

3  ■  A  magnetifed  tree  was  faid  to  produce  convulfions  ;  a 
young  man,  blindfolded,  fell  into  convulfions  when  he  imagin¬ 
ed  himfelf  near  the  tree,  though  he  was  really  at  a  coofiderable 
diflance  from  it.  Deflon  accounted  for  this  on  the  principle 
of  all  trees  being  magnetic  :  but,  in  this  cafe,  every  one  fuf- 
ceptible  of  magnetifm  would  be  feized  with  convulfions  when 
he  approached  a  tree.  The  fame  influence  of  imagination  was 
obferved  in  a  woman  accuftomed  to'  have  convulfions  when 
magnetifed.  They  came  on  v/hen  nothing  was  done  to  her, 
on  being  told,  when  blinded,  that  fhe  was  magnetifed. 

Other  inftances  are  given,  from  which  it  was  evident,  either 
that  the  patients  were  impoftors,  or  in  fuch  a  moft  wretched 
ftate  of  debility  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  the  moft  .triffin^ 
effebls  of  the  former  had  the  moft  powerful  effebls  on  the  letter. 
The  commiffioners  therefore  entirely  difapproved  of  the  whole. 
The  touch,  imitation,  and  imagination,  they  concluded,  were 
the  great  caufes  of  the  effecls  produced  by  Mr.  Deilon’s  ope¬ 
rations  ;  and  by  means  of  thefe  they  fuppofed  that  convulfions, 
which  in  themfelves  are  a  very  violent  dilorder,  might  be  fpread 
much  farther  than  could  be  wifhed,  even  through  a  whole  city. 
It  was  obferved  that  the  operator  fometimes  prefled  ftrongly, 
and  for  a  length  of  time,  upon  different  parts  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  hypochondria  and  pit  of  the  ftomach  ;  and.it 
is  well  known  that  a  ftrotig  prelfure  on  thefe  parts  will  produce 
dilagreeable  fenfations  in  thofe  who  enjoy  perfebl  health. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  upon  this  fubjebt,  than  that  Mef- 
mer  complained  of  the  report  of  the  commiffioners,  petitioned 
jarliameot,  was  by  them  commanded  to  difeover  the  mytleries 
;f  his  doctrine  ;  and  that  it  is  now  exploded  by  every  man  of 
en(e. — The  conclufion  of  the  academicians  concerning  it  was, 
that  it  is  not  entirely  ufelefs  even  to  philofophy ;  as  it  is  one 
fail  more  to  be  configned  to  the  hiftory  of  the  errors  and  illu- 
fions  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  fignal  inftance  of  the  power* 
of  imagination. 

MAGN  EZ  (Nicolas),  a  learned  and  laborious  ecclefiaftic, 
who  died  in  the  year  1  7  9  at  an  advanced  age.  He  is  known 
by  his  excellent  Latin  dictionary,  entitled  Novitius,  printed  at 
Paris  721,  i  vols.  gto.  Notwithftanding  the  great  utility  of 
this  dictionary  to  mafters,  and  the  merited  efteem  in  which 
it  is  held,  it  has  never  undergone  another  edition ;  for  in  that 
which  bears  the  date  of  1733,  there  is  no  circumftance  of  dif¬ 
ference  except  the  frontifpiece.  In  this  dictionary,  befides  the' 
words  to  be  met  with  in  the  daffies,  we  find  all  thofe  which 
occur  in  the  bible,  the  breviary,  and  the  ccclefiaftical  authors, 
the  terms  of  art,  the  names  of  great  men,  heathen  gods, 
bifhops,  councils,  herefies,  &c.  in  (hort,  more  than  6000  words 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  common  dictionaries. 

MAGNIFYING,  the  making  of  objects  appear  larger  than 
they  would  otherwife  do  ;  whence  convex  lenies,  which  have 
the  power  of  doing  this,  are  called  magnifying  glajfes.  See 
Optics. 

MAGNITUDE,  whatever  is  made  up  of  parts  locally  ex¬ 
tended,  or  that  has  feveral  dimenfions ;  as  a  line,  lurface, 
folid,  &c. 

MAGNOLIA,  the  LAUREL-LEAVED  TULIP-TREE,  in  bo¬ 
tany  :  a  genus  of  the  polygyfiia  order,  belonging  to  the  poly- 
andria  dais  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  ^2d  order,  Cuadnatce.  The  calyx  is  triphyllous  ; 
there  are  nine  petals;  the  capfules  bivalved  and  imbricated ; 
the  feeds  pendulous,  and  in  the  form  of  a  berry. 

The  /facies  are,  i,  Th z  glauca,  or  fmall  magnolia,  is  a  na- 
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tivc  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  North  America. 
In  in oi ft  places  it  rites  from  feven  or  eight  to  15  or  16  feet 
high,  with  a  llender  ftem.  The  wood  is  white  and  fpongy, 
the  bark  frnooth  and  of  a  green ifh  white  colour  ;  the  branches 
garnithed  with  thick  fmooch  leaves,  like  thofc  of  the  bay  ; 
but  of  an  oval  fliape,  fmooth  on  their  edges,  and  white  under¬ 
neath.  The  flowers  arc  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  are  white,  compofed  of  fix  concave  petals,  and  have 
an  agreeable  feent:  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  the  fruit  in- 
creafes  in  fr/.e  till  it.  becomes  as  large  as  a  walnut  with  its  cover  ; 
but  of  a  conical  fhape,  having  many  cells  round  the  outfide, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  flat  feed  about  the  (ize  of  a  fmall  kidnev- 
bean.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  of  a  brown  colour,  the  feeds 
are  difeharged  from  their  cells,  and  hang  by  a  ilender  thread. 
Z.  The  grandifiora ,  or  great  magnolia,  is  a  native  of  Florida 
and  South  Carolina.  It  riles  to  the  height  of  80  feet  or  more, 
with  a  ftraight  trunk  upwards  of  two  feet  diameter,  having  a 
regular  head.  The  leaves  refcmble  ibofe  of  the  laurel,  but  are 
larger,  and  continue  green  throughout  the  year.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the.  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  purplifh 
white  colour.  3.  The  tripctala,  or  umbrella  tree,  is  a  native 
of  Carolina.  It  riles,  with  a  {lender  trunk,  to  the  height  of 
16  or  20  feet ;  the  wood  is  foft  and  fpongy ;  the  leaves  remark¬ 
ably  large,  and  produced  in  horizontal  circles,  fomewbat  re- 
fembling  an  umbrella,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
countries  have  given  it  this  name.  The  flowers  are  compofed 
of  10  or  ii  white  petals,  that  hang  down  without  any  order. 
The  leaves  drop  off  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  4.  The  acu¬ 
minata,  with  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed  leaves,  is  a  native  of 
the  inland  parts  of  North  America.  The  leaves  are  near  eight 
inches  long,  and  five  broad,  ending  in  a  point.  The  flowers 
■come  out  early  in  the  fpring,  and  are  compofed  of  12  white 
petals  ;  the  wood  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  an  orange  colour. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mu  ft  he 
procured  from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally.  They 
ihoutd  be  put  up  in  fand,  and  fent  over  as  foon  as  poftible; 
for,  if  they  are  kept  long  out  of  the  ground,  they  rarely  grow. 
The  glauca  generally  grows  in  a  poor  fwampy  foil,  or  on  wet 
meadows.  The  Englifh  and  Swedes  in  Pennlylvania  and  New 
Jerfey  call  it  bearer-tree,  becaufe  the  root  of  it  is  the  dainty 
of  beavers,  which  are  caught  by  its  means.  It  drops  its  leaves 
earlv  in  autumn,  though  fome  of  the  young  trees  keep  them 
all  the  winter.  This  tree  is  feldom  found  to  the  north  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  where  it  begins  to  flower  about  the  end  of  May.  The 
feent  of  its  blolToms  is  exquifite ;  for  by  it  you  can  difeover, 
within  three  quarters  of  an  Englifh  mile,  whether  thefe  little 
trees  (land  in  the  neighbourhood,  provided  the  wind  be  not 
again  ft  it  ;  for  the  whole  air  is  filled  \yith  this  fweet  and  plea- 
fant  odour.  It  is  beyond  defcription  agreeable  to  travel  in  the 
woods  about  that  time,  efpecially  towards  night.  They  retain 
their  flowers  for  three  weeks,  and  even  longer,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  foil  on  which  the  trees  lland  ;  and  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  being  in  bloflbm  they  fpread  their  odo¬ 
riferous  exhalations.  The  berries  likewife  look  very  fine  when 
they  are  ripe ;  for  they  have  a  rich  red  colour,  and  hang  in 
bunches  on  (lender  (talks.  Coughs  and  other  peCtoral  difeafes 
are  cured  by  putting  the  berries  into  rum  or  brandy)  of  which 
a  draught  every  morning  may  be  taken  :  the  virtues  of  this 
remedy  were  univerfally  extolled,  and  even  praifed,  for  their 
falutary  effects  in  contuniptions.  The  bark  being  put  into 
brandy,  or  boiled  in  any  other  liquor,  is  laid  not  only  to  eafe 
pe£toral  difeafes,  but  likewife  to  be  of  fome  lervice  againft  all 
internal  pains  and  heat  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  a  decoCtion 
of  it  could  ftop  the  dyfentery.  Perfons  who  had  caught  cold 
boiled  the  branches  of  the  beaver-tree  in  water,  and  drank  it 
to  their  great  relief.  Kahn. 

MAGNUS  (John),  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  was  iorn  at 
Vol.  V. 


Lincopping  in  1483.  Being  made  apoftolical  nuncio,  he  ufed 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  Guftavus  Vafa  frohi  becoming 
king  of  Sweden,  and  the  introduction  of  Lutheranifm  into  his 
dominions  ;  and  fpared  no  means  to  attain  thefe  ends.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  154 He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Sweden,  and  a 
hiftory  of  the  archbifbops  and  bifliops  of  Upfal. 

Magnus  (Olaus),  archbifhop  of  Upfal  in  Sweden,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  brother  John  Magnus  in  i>4|.  He  appeared  with 
great  credit  at  the  council  of  Trent  in  1546,  and  {offered  much 
afterwards  for  the  Catholic  religion.  We  have  of  his  writing 
A  Hiftory  of  the  Manners,  Cuftoms,  and  Wars,  of  the 
Northern  Nations  of  Europe. 

Magnus  Campus,  (anc.  geog.),  a  trad  lying  towards 
.  Scy  thopolis,  or  Bethfati  in  Galilee,  beyond  which  it  extends 
into  Samaria  ;  Jofephus  placing  the  common  boundary  between 
thefe  two  diftricls,  in  the  Campus  Magnus.  Called  alfo  Ef- 
drelon ,  (Judith)  :  30  miles  long  and  18  broad  ;  having  Samaria 
with  mount  Ephraim  to  the  fouth,  the  lake  Genefaeth  to  the 
eaft,  mount  Carmel  to  the  weft,  and  Lebanon  to  the  north. 

Magnus  Partus ,  (anc.  geog.),  a  port  of  the  Bolgae  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  on  the  Channel  ;  now  thought  to  be  Portlmouth  m 
Hampftiire. — Another  Porius  Magnus  of  Baetica  in  Spain;  a 
port  to  the’ eaft;  of  Abdera. 

MAGO,  (anc.  geog  ),  a  citadel  and  town  of  the  Balearis 
Minor,  or  Minorca  :  now  Maon,  or  Mahon.  E.  Ion.  4.  6. 
Lat.  3Q. 

M AGONTI ACUM,  Moguntiacum,  or  Mogontiacus, 
truncated  afterwards  by  the  poets  to  Mogontia,  Maguntia,  and 
Moguntia  :  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica.  Now  Mcntz,  capital 
of  the  electorate  of  that  name  ;  fituated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Rhine  and  Maine.  E.  Ion.  8.  Lat.  ^o. 

M AOQPHOX 1 A  (formed  from  y.-ryof  "  magus,"  and 
<povo;  “  (Hughter),  the  name  cf  a  feaft  among  the  ancient 
Perlians,  held  in  memory  of  the  expultion  of  the  Magi  an  s. 
The  Magus  Smerdis  having  ufurped  the  throne  of  Perfia 
upon  the  death  of  Cambyfes,  J2i  years  before  Jefus  Ciirift, 
feven  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  court  confpired  to  drive  him 
out  of  it. — Their  defign  was  executed  with  good  fuccefs  :  Smer¬ 
dis  and  his  brother,  another  Magus,  called  Patizithes,  were 
killed.  Upon  which  the  people  alfo  refe,  and  put  all  the  Magi 
to  the  fword,  infomuch  that  there  would  not  one  have  efcaped, 
had  not  night  come  upon  them.  Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes, 
was  then  elefled  king  ;  and,  in  memory  of  this  mafiacre  of 
the  Magi,  a  feaft  was  inflituted,  fays  Herodotus,  called  Mago - 
pboula.  See  Magi. 

MAGPIE,  in  ornithology.  See  Cokvus. 

MAH  IE,  tie  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Otahelte, 
or  George’s  ifland,  to  their  bread-fruit,  when  made  into  a  kind 
of  four  pafte,  which,  in  confcquence  of  having  undergone  a 
fermentation,  will  keep  a  confiderable  time,  and  fupply  them 
with  food  when  no  ripe  fruit  is  to  be  had.  When  therefore 
they  fee  a  great  (how  of  new  fruit  on  the  trees,  they  ltrip  them 
all  at  once  of  their  former  crop,  of  which  they  make  mahie. 
Tin’s  fuccedaneum  for  ripe  bread-fruit  is  thus  made  :  They  ga¬ 
ther  the  fruit  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  and  laying  it  in  heaps 
cover  it  clofely  with  leaves.  In  this  (late  it  ferments,  and  be¬ 
comes  difagreeably  fweet ;  the  core  is  then  taken  out  entire, 
and  the  reft  of  the  fruit  thrown  into  a  hole  in  their  houfes,  duar 
on  purpofe,  and  neatly  lined  in  the  bottom  and  lides  with  grafs. 
The  whole  is  then  covered  with  leaves,  and  heavy  ilones  are 
laid  upon  them.  In  this  date  it  undergoes  a  fecond  fermen¬ 
tation,  and  becomes  four;  after  which  it  will  fufier  no  change 
for  many  months.  It  is  taken  out  of  this  hole  as  it  is  wanted 
for  ufe,  and,  being  made  into  ball/,  is  wrapped  up  in  lt3vcs 
and  baked  ;  and  thus  dreffed  it  will  keep  for  five  or  fix  weeks. 
It  is  eaten,  both  cold  and  hot,  and  the  natives  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  f  Horn  make  a  meal  without  it  ;  but  to  Captain  Cock 
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ail'd  his  company  the  tafte  was  as  difagreeable  as  that  of  a 
pickled  olive  generally  is  the  firft  time  it  is  eaten. 

MAHO.  See  Hibiscus. 

MAHOGANY.  See  Swietenia. 

MAHOMET,  or  Mohammed,  ftyled  the  Im£cjlor,  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  Anulhirwan  the  Juft,  emperor  of  Periia, 
about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  He 
came  into  the  world  under  fome  difad  vantages.  His  father 
Abd’allah  was  a  younger  Ion  of  Abd’ahnotalleb  ;  and  dying- 
vety  young,  and  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  left  his  widow  and  in¬ 
fant  fon  in  very  mean  circumftances,  his  whole  fubtLauce  con¬ 
fining  but  of  five  camels  and  one  Ethiopian  fhe-flave.  Abd’al- 
motalleb  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  care  of  bis  grandchild 
Mahomet  ;  which  he  not  only  did  during  his  life,  but  at  his 
death  enjoined  his  eldeft  fon  Abu  Taleb,  who  was  brother  to 
Abd’allah  by  the  fame  mother,  to  provide  for  him  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  :  which  he  very  afiedlionately  did,  and  iuftrutfted  him  in 
the  bufiuefs  of  a  merchant,  which  he  followed  ;  and  to  that  end 
he  took  him  into  Syria  when  he  was  but  13.  He  afterwards 
recommended  him  to  Khadijah,  a  noble  and  rich  widow,  for 
her  fadlor  5  in  whofe  fervice  he  behaved  himfelf  fo  well, 
that  by  making  him  her  hufband  Ihe  foon  railed  him  to  an 
equality  with  the  richeft  in  Mecca. 

After  he  began  by  this  advantageous  match  to  live  at  his 
eafe.  it  was,  that  he  formed  the  fcheme  of  eftablifhing  a  new 
religion,  or,  as  he  expreffed  it,  of  replanting  the  only  true  and 
ancient  one  profeffed  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Mofes,  Jefus, 
and  all  the  prophets,  by  deftroying  the  grofs  idolatry  into  which 
the  generality  of  his  countrymen  had  fallen,  and  weeding  out 
the  corruptions  and  fupcrftitions  which  the  latter  Jews  and 
Chriftians  had,  as  he  thought,  introduced  into  their  religion, 
and  reducing  it  to  its  original  purity,  which  coniifted  chiefly 
in  the  worlhip  of  one  only  God. 

Before  he  made  any  attempt  abroad,  be  rightly  judged  that 
it  was  meceffary  for  him  to  begin  with  the  converfion  of  his 
own  houfehold.  Having  therefore  retired  with  his  family,  as 
he  had  done  feveral  times  before,  to  a  cave  in  mount  Hara,  lie 
there  opened  the  fecret  of  his  minion  to  his  wife  Khadijah  ; 
and  acquainted  her,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  juft  before  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  was  appointed  the  apoftle 
of  God  :  he  alfo  repeated  to  her  a  paffage  which  he  pretended 
had  been  revealed  to  him  by  the  rainiftry  of  the  angel,  with 
thofe  other  circumftances  of  this  firft  appearance  which  are  re¬ 
lated  by  the  Mahometan  writers.  Khadijah  received  the  news 
with  greatjoy  ;  fw-earing  by  him  in  whofe  hands  her  foul  was, 
that  (he  trufted  he  would  be  the  prophet  of  his  nation  ;  and 
immediately  communicated  what  fhe  had  heard  to  her  coufin 
Warakah  Ebn  Nawfal,  who  being  a  Chriftian,  could  write  in 
the  Hebrew  character,  and  was  tolerably  well  verfed  in  the 
fcriptnres  ;  and  he  as  readily  came  into  her  opinion,  afTnring  her 
that  the  fame  angel  who  had  formerly  appeared  unto  Mofes 
was  now  fent  to  Mahomet.  T.he  firft  overture  the  prophet 
made  was  in  the  month  of  R.amadan,  in  the  40th  year  of  his 
age,  which  is  therefore  ufually  called  the  year  of  his  million. 

Encouraged  by  fo  good  a  beginning,  he  refolved  to  proceed, 
and  try  for  fome  time  what  he  could  do  by  private  perfuaflon, 
not  daring  to  hazard  the  whole  affair  by  expofing  it  too  fud- 
denly  to  the  public.  He  foon  made  profelytes  of  thofe  under 
his  own  roof,  viz.  his  wife  Khadijah,  his  fervant  Zeid  Ebn 
Haretha,  to  whom  he  gave  his  freedom  on  that  occafion, 
(which  afterwards  became  a  rule  to  his  followers)  and  his 
coufin  and  pupi  r-^ii,  the  fon  of  Abu  Taleb,  though  then  very 
young  :  but  this  laft,  making  no  account  of  the  other  two,  ufed 
to  ftyie  himfelf  the  firft  of  believers.  The  next  perfon  Maho¬ 
met  applied  to  was  Abd’allah  Ebn  Abi  Kohafa,  furnamed  Aha 
fieprt  a  man  of  great  authority  among  the  Koreifti,  and  one 
Whpfe  intereft  he  well  knew  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  him  5 


as  it  focn  appeared  :  for  Abu  Beer,  being  gained  over,  prevailed 
alfo  on  Othman  Ebn  Affan,  Abd’alraham  Ebn  Awf,  Saad 
Ebn  Abbi  Wakkas,  al  Zobeir  Ebn  al  A  warn,  and  Telha  Ebn 
C'beid’allah,  all  principal  men  of  Mecca,  to  follow  his  example. 
Thefe  men  were  the  fix  chief  companions,  who,  with  a  few 
mbre,  were  converted  in  the  fpace  of  three  years  :  at  the  end 
of  which,  Mahomet  having,  as  he  hoped,  a  fulftcient  intereft 
to  fupport  him,  made  his  miftion  no  longer  a  fecret,  but  gave 
out  that  God  had  commanded  him  to  admonifh  his  near  re¬ 
lations  ;  and  in  order  to  do  it  with  more  convenience  and  pro- 
fpefl  of  fuccefs,  he  diredled  Ali  to  prepare  an  entertainment, 
and  invite  the  fons  and  defeendants  of  Abd’ahnotalleb,  intend¬ 
ing  then  to  open  his  mind  to  them.  This  was  done,  and  about 
40  of  them  came ;  but  Abu  Laheb,  one  of  his  uncles,  making 
the  company  break  up  before  Mahomet  had  an  opportunity  of 
fpeaking,  obliged  him  to  give  them  a  fecond  invitation  the 
next  day;  and  when  they  were  come,  he  made  them  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpeech  :  “I  know  no  man  in  all  Arabia  who  can  offer 
his  kindred  a  more  excellent  thing  than  I  now  do  you  :  I  offer 
you  happinefs  both  in  this  life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come  ; 
God  Almighty  hath  commanded  me  to  call  you  unto  him  : 
Who,  therefore,  among  you  will  be  afiillant  to  me  herein,  and 
become  my  brother  and  my  vicegerent All  of  them  hefi- 
tating,  and  declining  the  matter,  Ali  at  length  rofe  up,  and 
declared  that  he  would  be  his  afliftant ;  and  vehemently  threat¬ 
ened  thole  who  fhould  oppofe  him.  Mahomet  upon  this  em¬ 
braced  Ali  with  great  demonftrations  of  atfedtion,  and  defired 
all  who  were  prefent  to  hearken  to  and  obey  him  as  his  deputy  ; 
at  which  the  company  broke  out  into  a  great  laughter,  telling 
Abu  Taleb  that  he  mull  now  pay  obedience  to  his  fon. 

This  repulfe,  however,  was  fo  far  from  difeouraging  Maho¬ 
met,  that  he  began  to  preach  in  public  to  the  people;  who 
heard  him  with  l'ome  patience  till  he  came  to  upbraid  them 
with  the  idolatry,  obftinacy,  and  perverfenefs  of  themfelves  and 
their  fathers;  which  fo  highly  provoked  them,  that  they  declared 
themfelves  his  enemies,  and  would  foon  have  procured  his  ruin 
had  he  not  been  protected  by  Abu  Taleb.  The  chief  of  the 
Koreifti  warmly  folicited  this  perfon  to  defert  his  nephew, 
making  frequent  remonftrances  againft  the  innovations  he  was 
attempting ;  which  proving  ineffedlual,  they  at  length  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  an  open  rupture,  if  he  did  not  prevail  on  Ma¬ 
homet  to  dellft.  At  this  Abu  Taleb  was  fo  far  moved,  that 
he  earneftly  diffuaded  his  nephew  from  purfuing  the  affair  any 
further,  reprefenting  the  great  danger  he  and  his  friends  mutt 
othervvife  run.  But  Mahomet  was  not  to  be  intimidated; 
telling  his  uncle  plainly,  that  if  they  fet  the  fun  againft  him  on 
his  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on  bis  left,  he  would  riot  leave  his 
enterprife :  and  Abu  Taleb,  feeing  him  fo  firmly  refolved  to 
proceed,  ufed  no  further  arguments,  but  promifed  to  Hand  by 
him  againft  all  his  enemies.  The  Koreifti,  finding  they  could 
prevail  neitherby  fair  words  nor  menaces,  tried  what  they  could 
do  by  force  and  ill-treatment ;  ufing  Mahomet’s  followers  fo 
very  injurioufly,  that  it  was  not  fafe  for  them  to  continue  at 
Mecca  any  longer;  whereupon  Mahomet  gave  leave  to  fueh 
of  them  as  had  not  friends  to  protect  them  to  feek  for  refuge 
elfewhere.  And  accordingly  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  prophet’s 
million,  16  of  them,  four  of  whom  were  women,  fled  into  Ethi¬ 
opia  ;  and  among  them  Othman  Ebn  Affan  and  his  wife  Ra¬ 
kish,  Mahomet’s  daughter.  This  was  the  firft  flight  ;  but 
afterwards  feveral  others  followed  them,  retiring  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  to  the  number  of  83  men  and  iS  women,  betides  chil¬ 
dren.  Thefe  refugees  were  kindly  received  by  the  Najafhi,  or 
king  of  Ethiopia  ;  who  refufed  to  deliver  them  up  to  thofe 
whom  the  Koreifh  fent  to  demand  them,  and,  as  the  Arab 
writers  unanimoufly  atteft,  even  profeffed  the  Mahometan  re¬ 
ligion. 

In  the  lixth  year  of  his  roiffion,  Mahomet  had  the  pkafure 
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of, feeing  his  party  ftrengthened  by  the  converfion  of  his  uncle 
Hamza,  a  man  of  great  valour  and  merit;  and  of  Omar  Ebn 
al  Kaitab,  a  per  foil  highly  efteemed,  and  once  a  violent  op- 
poferof  the  prophet.  As  pcrfecution  generally  advances  rather 
than  obftrudls  the  fpreading  of  a  religion,  Iflamifm  made  fo 
great  a  prpgrefs  among  the  Arab  tribes,  that  the  Koreifb,  to 
fupprefs  it  effeflualiy  if  poffible,  in  the  feventh  year  of  Ma- 
h.omet’s  miflion,  made  a  folegin  league  or  covenant  again  ft  the 
Hafnemites  and  the  family  of  Abd’almotalleb,.  engaging  them- 
felves  to  contrail  no  marriages  with  any  of  them,  and  to  have 
no  communication  with  them  ;  and  to  give  it  the  greater  fanc- 
tion,  reduced  it  Into  writing,  and  laid  it  up  in  the  Caaba.  Upon 
this  the  tribe  became  divided  into  two  factions  ;  and  the  family 
of  Halhem  all  repaired  to  Abu  Caleb,  as  their  head;  except 
only  Abd’al  Uzza,  furnamed  Abu  1  .ah  cl,  who,  out  of  invete¬ 
rate  hatred  to  his  .nephew  and  his  doctrine,  went  over  to  the 
oppofite  party,  whole  chief  was  Abu  Solian  Ebn  Harb,  of  the 
family  of  Ommeya. 

The  families  continued  thus  at  variance  for  three  years;  but 
In  the  tenth  year  of  nis  million,  Mahomet  told  his  uncle  Abu 
Taleb,  that  God  had  manifcilly  Ihovved  his  difapprobation  of 
the  .league  which  the  Koreilhhad  made  againft  them,  by  fend¬ 
ing  a  worm  to  eat  out  every  word  of  the  inflrument  except  the 
name  of  G  d.  Of  this  accident  Mahomet  had  piobably  fome 
private  r.oice  :  for  Abu  Taleb  went  immediately  to  the  Ko¬ 
reifb,  and  acquainted  them  with  it  ;  offering,  if  it  proved  falfe, 
to  deliver  his  nephew  i.p  to  them  ;  but  in  cafe  it  were  true,  he 
infilled  that  they  ought  to  lay  afide  their  animofity,  and  annul 
'the  league  they  had  made  againft  the  Hnlhemites.  To  this 
they  acquielced  ;  and  going  to  infpedt  the  writing,  to  their 
great  aflpnifhment  found  it  to  be  as  Abu  Taleb  had  faid  ;  and 
the  league  was  thereupon  declared  void. 

In  the  fame  year  Abu  Taleb  died,  at  the  age  of  above  four- 
fcqre  ;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  died  an  infidel : 
though  others  fay,  that  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death  he 
embrac  d  Mahometan  An  ;  and  produce  fome  pafiages  out  of 
his  poetical  compofitions  to  confirm  their  afiertion.  About  a 
month,  or,  as  fome  write,  three  days  after  the  death  of  this 
great  benefactor  and  patron,  Mahomet  had  the  additional  mor¬ 
tification  to  lofe  his  wife  Khadijah,  who  had  fo  generoudy 
made  his  fortune.  For  which  reafun  this  year  is  called  the 
year  of  mourning . 

On  the  death  of  thefe  two  perfons,  the  Koreifh  began  to  be 
more  troublefome  than  ever  to  their  prophet,  and  efpecially 
fome  who  had  formerly  been  his  intimate  friends;  infomuch 
that  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  feek  for  fnelter  elfewhere,  and 
firft  pitched  upon  Tayef,  about  60  miles  eall  from  Mecca,  for 
the  place  of  his  retreat.  Thither  therefore  he  went,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  fervant  Zied,  and  applied  himfelf  to  two  of  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  ;  but  they  received  him  very  coldly.  However,  he  ftaid 
there  a  month  ;  and  fome  of  the  more  confiderate  and  better 
fort  of  men  treated  him  with  a  little  refpedl  :  but  the  Haves  and 
inferior  people  at  length  rofe  againft  him;  and  bringing  him 
to  the  wall  of  the  city,  obliged  him  to  depart  and  return  to 
Mecca,  where  he  put  himlcli  under  the  protection  of  Al  Mo- 
taam  Ebn  Adi. 

This  repulfe  greatly  difeouraged  his  followers.  However, 
Mahomet  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf ;  but  boldly  continued 
to  preach  to  the  public  affemblics  at  the  pilgrimage,  and  gained 
feveral  profelytts  ;  and  among  them  fix  of  the  inhabitants  of 
'  Yathreb  of  the  Jewilh  tribe  of  Khazraj  ;  who,  on  their  re- 
♦.  turn  home,  failed  not  to  fpeak  much  in  commendation  of  their 
new  religion,  and  exhorted  their  fellow-citizens  to  embrace 
the  fame. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  his  miftion  it  was  that  Mahomet  gave 
out  that  he  had  made  his  night-journey  from  Mecca  to  Jeru« 


falem,  and  th.ence  to  heaven,  fo  much  fpoken  of  by  jjll  that 
write  of  him.  Dr.  Piideaux  thinks  he  invented  it,  either, to 
anfwer  the  expectations  of  tbofe  who  demanded  fome  miracle 
as  a  proof  of  his  million  ;  or  elfe,  by  pretending  to  have  con¬ 
verted  with  God,  to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  whatever,  he 
fhould  think  fit  to  leave  behind  by  way  of  oral  tradition,  and 
make  his  fayings  to  ferve  the  fame  piirpofe  as  the  oral  law  of 
the  Jews.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Mahojpet  himfelf  ever 
expected  fo  great  a  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  his  fayings,  as 
his  followers  have  fince  done  ;  and  feeing  he  all  along  dis¬ 
claimed  any  power  of  performing  miracles,  it  feems  rather  to 
have  been  a  fetch  of  policy  to  raife  his  reputation,  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  have  actually  converfed  with  God  in  heaven,  as 
Mofes  had  heretofore  done  in  the  mount,  and  to  have  received 
feveral  inftitutions  immediately  from  him,  whereas  before  he 
contented  himfelf  with  perfuading  them  that  he  had  all  by  the 
miniftry  of  Gabriel. 

However,  this  ftory  feemed  fo  abfurd  and  incredible,  that 
feveral  of  his  followers  left  him  upon  it  ;  and  had  probably 
ruined  the  whole  defign,  had  not  Abu  Beer  vouched  for  his 
veracity,  and  declared,  that,  if  Mahomet  affirmed  it  to  be 
true,  he.  verily  believed  the  whole  :  which  happy  incident  not 
only  retrieved  the  prophet’s  credit,  but  increafed  it  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  he  was  fecure  of  being  able  to  make  his  difciples 
Iwallow  whatever  he  pleafed  to  impofe  on  them  for  the  future. 
And  this  fi&ion,  notwithftanding  its  extravagance,  was  one  of 
the  moft  artful  contrivances  Mahomet  ever  put  in  practice, 
and  what  chiefly  contributed  to  the  railing  of  his  reputation 
to  that  great  height  to  which  it  afterwards  arrived,. 

In  this  year,  called  by  the  Mahometans  the  accepted  year , 
12  men  of  Yathreb  or  Medina,  of  w  hom  10  were  of  the  tribe 
of  Khazraj,  and  the  other  two  of  that  of  Aws,  came  to 
Mecca,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Mahomet  at  al  Akaba, 
a  hill  on  the  north  of  that  city.  This  oath  was  called  the 
0 women's  oath  ;  not  that  any  women  were  prefent  at  this  time, 
but  becaule  a  man  was  not  thereby  obliged  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  Mahomet  or  his  religion  ;  it  being  the  fame  oath 
that  was  afterwards  exacted  of  the  women,  the  form  of  which 
we  have  in  the  Koran,  and  is  to  this  effeft  :  m.  That  they 
fhould  renounce  all  idolatry:  that  they  fhould  not  (leal,  nor 
commit  fornication,  nor  kill  their  children  (as  the  Pagan  Arabs 
ufed  to  do  when  they  apprehended  they  fhould  not  be  able  to 
maintain  them),  nor  forge  calumnies  ;  and  that  they  fhould 
obey  the  prophet  in  all  things  that  were  reafonable.  When 
they  had  folemnly  engaged  to  all  this,  Mahomet  fent  one  of 
his  difciples,  named  Mafab  Ebn  Omair,  home  with  them,  to 
inftruCt  them  more  fully  in  the  grounds  and  ceremonies  of  his 
new  religion. 

Mafab,  being  arrived  at  Medina,  by  the  affiftance  of  thofe 
who  had  been  formerly  converted,  gained  feveral  profelytes  ; 
particularly  Ofaid  Ebn  Hodeira,  a  chief  man  of  the  city  ;  and 
Saad  Ebn  Moadh,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Aws  ;  Mahometa- 
nifm  fpreading  fo  fall  that  there  was  fcarce  a  houfe  wherein 
there  were  not  fome  who  had  embraced  it. 

The  next  year,  being  the  13th  of  Mahomet’s  million,  Ma¬ 
fab  returned  to  Mecca,  accompanied  by  73  men  and  two  wo¬ 
men  of  Medina  who,  had  proftffed  Iflamifm,  befides  fome 
others  who  were  as  yet  unbelievers.  On  their  arrival,  they 
immediately  fent  to  Mahomet,  and  offered  him  their  affiftance;, 
of  which  he  was  now  in  great  need,  for  his  adverfaries  were 
by  this  time  grown  fo  powerful  in  Mecca  that  he  could  not 
flay  there  much  longer  without  imminent  danger.  Wherefore 
he  accepted  their  propofal,  and  met  them  one  nighi,  by  ap¬ 
pointment,  £t  al  Akaba  above  mentioned,  attended  by  his 
uncle  al  Abbas;  who,  though  he  was  uot  then  a  believer, 
wifhed  his  nephew  well,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  thofe  of  Me¬ 
dina,  wherein  he  told  them,  that  as  Mahomet  was  obliged  to 
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qwt  Ms  native  city,  and  feek  an  afyUirfi  elfewhere,  and  they 
had  offered  him  their  protedlion,  they  would  do  well  not  to 
deceive  him  ;  that,  if  they  were  not  firmly  resolved  to  defend 
and  not  betray  him,  they  had  better  declare  their  minds,  and 
let  him  provide  for  his  fafety  in  forr.e  other  manner.  Upon 
their  protefting  their  fincerity,  Mahomet  fwore  to  be  faithful 
to  them,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  protect  him  againft 
all  infults  as  heartily  as  they  would  their  own  wives  and  fami¬ 
lies.  They  then  afked  him  what  repompenfe  they  were  to  ex¬ 
pert  if  they  fhould  happen  to  be  killed  in  his  quarrel ;  he  an¬ 
swered,  Paradile.  Whereupon  they  pledged  their  faith  to 
him,  and  fo  returned  home;  after  Mahomet  had  chofen  12 
out  of  their  number,  who  were  to  have  the  fame  authority 
among  them  as  the  1 2  apoffles  of  Chrift  had  among  his  dif- 
•ciples. 

Hitherto  Mahomet  had  propagated  his  religion  by  fair 
means  ;  fo  that  the  whole  fuccefs  of  his  enterprile,  before  his 
•flight  to  Medina,  muff  be  attributed  to  perfualion  only,  and 
not  to  compulfion.  For  before  this  fecond  oath  of  fealty  or 
inauguration  at  al  Akaba,  he  had  no  permiffion  to  ufe  any 
force  at  all  ^  and  in  feveral  places  of  the  Koran,  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  were  revealed  during  his  ffay  at  Mecca,  he  declares  his 
Bufinefs  was  only  to  preach  and  admonifh  ;  that  he  had  no  au¬ 
thority'  to  compel  any  perfon  to  embrace  his  religion ;  and 
that,  whether  people  believe  or  not,  was  none  of  his  con¬ 
cern,  but  belonged  folely  unto  God.  And  he  was  fo  far  from 
allowing  his  followers  to  ufe  force,  that  he  exhorted  them  to 
Tear  patiently  thofe  injuries  which  were  offered  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  faith ;  and,  when  perfecuted  hirnfelf,  chofe 
rather  to  quit  the  place  of  his  birth  and  retire  to  Medina,  than 
to  make  any  refiftance.  But  this  great  paflivenefs  and  mode¬ 
ration  feem  entirely  owing  to  his  want  of  power,  and  the  great 
fuperiority  of  his  oppofers  for  the  firft  1  2  years  of  his  million  ; 
for  no  fooner  was  he  enabled,  by  the  affiftance  of  thofe  of  Me¬ 
dina,  to  make  head  againft  his  enemies,  than  he  gave  out, 
that  God  had  allowed  him  and  his  followers  to  defend  them¬ 
felves  againft  the  infidels  ;  and  at  length,  as  his  forces  in¬ 
creased,  he  pretended  to  have  the  divine  leave  even  to  attack 
them  ;  and  to  deftroy  idolatty,  and  fet  up  the  true  faith  by 
the  fword  ;  finding,  by  experience,  that  his  defigns  would 
otherwife  proceed  very  {lowly,  if  they  were  not  utterly  over¬ 
thrown  ;  and  knowing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  innovators, 
when  they'  depend  folely  on  their  own  ftrength,  and  can  com¬ 
pel,  feldom  run  any  rifle;  fiom  whence,  fays  Machfavel,  it 
follows,  that  all  the  armed  prophets  have  fucceedea,  and  the 
unarmed  ones  have  failed.  Mofes,  Cyrus,  Thefeus,  and  Ro¬ 
mulus,  would  not  have  been  able  to  ellabiifh  the  obfervance  of 
their  Iqfiitutions  for  any  length  of  time,  had  they  not  been 
armed.  The  firft  paffage  of  the  Koran  which  gave  Mahomet 
■tire  permiffion  of  defending  hiinftlf  by  aims,  is  find  to  have 
been  that  in  the  2zd  chapter  ;  after  which  a  great  number  to 
the  fame  purpofe  were  revealed. 

That  Mahomet  had  aright  to  take  up  arms  for  his  own 
defence  againft  hie  unjuft  perfecutors,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  ; 
but  whether  he  ought  afterwards  to  have  made  ufe  of  that 
means  for  the  eftabhfhing  of  his  religion,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to 
determine.  How  far  the  fecular  power  may  or  ought  to  in- 
terpofe  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  mankind  are  not  agreed.  The 
method  of  converting  by  the  fword  gives  no  very  favourable 
idea  of  the  faith  which  is  fo  propagated,  and  is  difallowed  by 
every  body  in  thofe  of  another  religion,  though  the  fame  per¬ 
sons  are  willing  to  admit  of  it  for  the  advancement  of  their 
«wn  ;  fuppofing  that,  though  a  falfe  religion  ought  not  to  he 
cftablifhed  by  authority,  yet  a  true  one  may  ;  and  accordingly 
force  is  almoft  as  cnnftantly  employed  in  thefe  cafes  by  thofe 
who  have  the  power  in  their  hands,  as  it  is  conftantly  com¬ 
plained  of  by  -thofe  who  fuffer  the  violence.  It  it  certainly 


one  of  the  moft  convincing  proofs  that  Mahometanifm  was  n<* 
other  than  a  human  invention,  that  it  owed  its  progtefs  and 
eft cibli fitment  almoft  entirely  to  the  fword  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  demonftrations  of  the  divine  original  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  that  it  prevailed  againft  all  the  force  and  pow  ers  of  the 
world  by  the  mere  dint  of  its  own  truth,  after  having  flood  the 
aifaults  of  all  manner  of  perfecutions,  as  well  as  other  oppo- 
fitions,  for  300  years  together,  and  at  length  made  the  Roman 
emperors  themfelves  fubrr.it  thereto  ;  .after  which  time,  indeed, 
this  proof  feems  to  fail,  Chriftianity  being  then  eftabiifhed,  arid 
Paganifm  abolifhed,  by  public  authority,  wh;ch  has  had  great 
influence  in  the  propagation  of  the  one  and  deftruftion  of  the 
other  ever  fince.  But  to  return. 

Mahomet,  having  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  his  com¬ 
panions  as  w'ell  as  his  own,  by  the  league  offenfive  and  defen- 
five  which  he  had  now  concluded  with  thofe  of  Medina,  di¬ 
rected  them  to  repair  thither,  which  they  accordingly  did  ; 
but  hirnfelf  with  Abu  Beer  and  Ali  ftaid  behind,  having  not 
yet  received  the  divine  permiffion,  as  he  pretended,  to  leave 
Mecca.  The  Koreifh  fearing  the  confequence  of  this  new' 
alliance,  began  to  think  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prevent 
Mahomet’s  efcape  to  Medina  ;  and  having  held  a  council 
thereon,  after  feveral  milder  expedients  had  been  rejeCted, 
they  came  to  a  refolution  that  he  fhould  be  killed  ;  and  agreed 
that  a  man  fhould  be  chofen  out  of  every  tiibe  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  defign  ;  and  that  each  man  fhould  have  a  blow  at 
him  with  his  fword,  that  the  guilt  of  his  blood  might  fall 
equally'  on  all  the  tribes,  to  whofe  united  power  the  Haftiem- 
ites  were  much  inferior,  and  therefore  durft  not  attempt  to 
revenge  their  kinfman’s  death. 

This  confpiracy  was  fcarce  formed,  when,  by  fome  means 
or  other,  it  came  to  Mahomet’s  knowledge  ;  and  he  gave  out 
that  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  had  now 
ordered  him  to  retire  to  Medina.  Whereupon,  to  amufe  his 
enemies,  he  direfted  Ali  to  lie  dow-n  in  his  place,  and  wrap 
hirnfelf  up  in  his  green  cloak,  which  he  did  ;  and  Mahomet 
efcaped  miraculoufly,  as  they  pretend,  to  Abu  Beer’s  houfe, 
unperceived  by  the  confpirators,  who  had  already  affembled 
at  the  prophet’s  door.  They,  in  the  mean  time,  looking 
through  the  crevice,  and  feeing  Ali,  whom  they  took  to  be 
Mahomet  hirnfelf,  afleep,  continued  watching  there  till  morn¬ 
ing,  when  Ali  arofe,  and  they  found  themfelves  deceived. 

From  Abu  Beer’s  houfe  Mahomet  and  he  went  to  a  cave 
in  mount  Tbur,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Mecca,  accompanied  only 
by  Amer  Ebn  Foheirah,  Abu  Beer’s  fervant,  and  Abd’allah 
Kbn  Oreitali,  an  idolater  whom,  they  had  hired  for  a  guide. 
In  this  cave  they  lay  hid  three  days,  to  avoid  the  fearch  of 
their  enemies  ;  which  they  very  narrowly  efcaped,,  and  not 
without  the  affiftance  of  more  miracles  than  one  :  for  fome 
fay  that  the  Koreifh  were  llruck  with  blindnefs,  fo  thac  they 
could  not  find  the  cave  ;  others,  that  after  Mahomet  and  his 
companions  were  got  in,  two  pigeons  laid  their  eggs  at  the 
entrance,  and  a  fpider  covered  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with 
her  web,  which  made  them  look  no  farther.  Abu  Beer,  feeing 
the  prophet  in  fuch  imminent  danger,  became  very  forrowful  ; 
whereupon  Mahomet  comforted  him  with  thefe  words,  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Koran,  Be  not  grieved.,  for  Cod  is  with  ns.  Their 
enemies  being  retired,  they  left  the  cave,  and  fet  out  for  Me¬ 
dina  by  a  by'- road;  and,  having  fortunately',  or,  as  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  tell  us,  miraculoufly  efcaped  fome  who  were  fent 
to  purfue  them,  arrived  fafely  at  that  city  ;  whither  Ali 
followed  them  in  three  days,  after  he  had  fettled  fome  affairs 
at  Mecca. 

The  firft  thing  Mahomet  did  after  his  arrival  at  Medina,  was 
to  build  a  temple  for  his  religious  worfhip,  and  a  houfe  for  hini- 
felf,  which  he  did  on  a  parcel  of  ground  which  had  before  ferved 
to  put  camels  in,  or,  as  others  tell  us,  for  a  burying-groUnd, 
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and  belonged  to  Sahal  and  Soheil  the  tons  of  Amru,  who  were 
orphans.  This  a£tion  Dr.  Prideaux  exclaims  againft,  repre- 
fenting  it  as  a  flagrant  inftance  of  injuftice ;  for  that,  fays  he, 
he  violently  difpofTefTed  thefe  poor  orphans,  the  fons  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  artificer  (whom  the  author  he  quotes  calls  a  carpenter), 
of  this  ground,  and  fo  founded  the  firft  fabric  of  his  worfhip 
with  the  like  wickednefs  as.  he  did  his  religion.  But,  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  improbability  that  Mahomet  fhould  a£f  in  fo 
impolitic  a  manner  at  his  firtt  coming,,  the  Mahometan  writers 
fet  this  affair  in  a  quite  different  light  :  one  tells  us  that  he 
treated  with  the  lads  about  the  price  of  the  ground,  but  they 
defired  he  would  accept  it  as  a  prefent :  however,  as  hiltorians 
of  good  credit  affure  us,  he  actually  bought  it;  and  the  money 
was  paid  by  Abu  Beer.  Befides,  had  Mahomet  accepted  it  as 
a  prefent,  the-orphans  were  in  circum fiances  futficient  to  have 
afforded  it:  for  they  were  of  a  very  good  family,  of  the  tribe 
of  Najjer,  one  of  the  moft  illufirious  among  the  Arabs;  and 
not  the  fons  of  a  carpenter,  as  Dr.  Prideaux’s  author  writes, 
who  took  the  word  Najjer,  which  fignifies  “  a  carpenter," 
for  an  appellative,  whereas  it  is  a  proper  name. 

Mahomet,  being  fecurcly  fettled  at  Medina,  and  able  not 
only  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  intuits  of  his  enemies,  but 
to  attack  them,  began  to  fend  out  fmall  parties  to  make  re- 
prifals  on  the  Koreifti  ;  the  firft  party  confifting  of  no  more 
than  nine  men,  who  intercepted  and  plundered  a  caravan  be¬ 
longing  to  that  tribe,  and  in  the  atffion  took  two  prifoners. 
But  what  eftabliftied  his  affairs  very  much,  and  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  he  built  all  his  fucceeding  _greatnefs,  was 
the  gaining  of  the  battle  of  Bedr,  which  was  fought  in  the 
lecond  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  is  fo  famous  in  the  Mahome-. 
tan  hiftory.  Some  reckon  no  lefs  than  2~  expeditions  wherein 
Mahomet  was  pyfonally  prefent,  in  nine  of  which  he  gave 
battle,  befides  l'everal  other  expeditions  in  which  he  was  not 
prefent.  His  forces  he  maintained  partly  by  the  contributions 
of  his  followers  for  this  purpole,  which  he  called  by  the  name 
of  xacat  or  alms,  and  the  paying  of  which  he  very  artfully 
made  one  main  article  of  his  religion  ;  and  partly  by  ordering 
a  fifth  part  of  the  plunder  to  be  brought  into  the  public  trea- 
fury  for  that  purpofe,  in  which  matter  he  likewife  pretended 
to  act  by  the  divine  direction. 

In  a  few  years,  by  the  luceefs  of  his  arms  (notwithftanding 
he  fometimes  came  off'  by  the  worlt)  he  confideVabJy  railed  his 
•credit  and  power.  In  the  fixth  year  of  the  Hegira  he  fet  ont 
with  1400  men  to  vifit  the  temple  of  Mecca,  not  with  any 
intent  of  committing  hoftilities,  but  in  a  peaceable  manner. 
However,  when  he  came  to  al  Hodeibiya,  which  is  fituated 
partly  within  and  partly  without  the  (acred  territory,  the 
Koreilh  feat  to  let  him  know  that  they  would  not  permit  him 
to  enter  Mecca,  unlefs  he  forced  his  way  ;  whereupon  he  called 
his  troops  about  him,  and  they  all  took  a  folemn  oath  of  fealty 
or  homage  to  him,  and  he  refolved  to  attack  the  city  ;  but 
thofe  of  Mecca  fending  Aiwa  Ebn  Mafud,  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Thakif,  as  their  ambaffador,  to  defire  peace,  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  them  for  ten  years,  hy  which  any  perfon 
was  allowed  to  enter  into  league  either  with  Mahomet,  or  with 
the  Koreiffi,  as  he  thought  fit. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  (how  the  inconceivable 
veneration  and  relpett  the  Mahometans  by  this  time  had  for 
their  prophet,  to  mention  the  account  which  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  ambaffador  gave  the  Koreilh,  at  his  return,  of  their 
behaviour.  He  faid  he  had  been  at  the  courts  both  of  the 
Homan  emperor  and  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  never  faw 
any  prince  lo  highly  refpected  by  his  fubje6ls  as  Mahomet 
was  by  his  companions  :  for,  whenever  he  made  the  ablution, 
in  order  to  fay  his  prayers,  they  ran  and  catched  the  water 
that  he  had  ufeU ;  and,  whenever  he  fpit,  they  immediately 
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licked  it  up,  and  gathered  every  hair  that  fell  from  him  witk 
great  fuperftition. 

In  the  feventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mahomet  began  to  think 
of  propagating  his  religion  beyond  the  boupds  of  Arabia  ;  and 
fent  mefi'engers  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  with  letters  to  in¬ 
vite  them  to  Mahometifin.  Nor  was  this  project  without 
fome  fuccefs.  Khofru  Parviz-,  then  king  of  Perfia,  received 
his  letter  with  great  difdain,  and  tore  it  in  a  palfion,  fending 
away  the  metfenger  very  abruptly ;  which  when  Mahomet 
heard,  he  faid,  God  Jhall  tear  Us  kingdom.  And  fcon  after  a 
metfenger  came  to  Mahomet  from  Badhan  king  of  Yaman, 
who  was  a  dependent  on  the  Perfians,  to  acquaint  him  that 
he  had  received  orders  to  fend  him  to  Khofru.  Mahomet  put 
off'  his  anfwer  till  (he  next  morning,  and  then'told  the  mef- 
fenger  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  night  that  Khofru  was 
tlain  by  his  fon  Shiruyeh  ;  adding,  that  he  was  well  affured 
his  new  religion  and  empire  ffiouid  rife  to  as  great  a  height  as 
that  of  Khofru  ;  and  therefore  bid  him  advife  his  matter  to  em¬ 
brace  Mahometilm.  The  metfenger  being  returned,  Badhant 
in  a  few  days  received  a  letter  from  Shiruyeh,  informing  him 
of  his  father’s  death,  and  ordering  him  to  give  the  prophet  no 
further  difturbance.  Whereupon  Badhan  and  the  Perfians  with 
him  turned  Mahometans. 

The  emperor  Heraclius,  as  the  Arabian  hiftorians  affure  us, 
received  Mahomet’s  letter  with  great  refpeft,  laying  it  on  his 
pillow,  and  difmiffed  the  bearer  honourably.  And  fome  pre¬ 
tend  that  he  would  have  profelfed  this  new  faith,  had  he  not 
been  afraid  of  lofing  his  crown. 

Mahomet  wrote  to  the  fame  effect  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia,, 
though  he  had  been  converted  before,  according  to  the  Aral* 
writers  ;  and  to  Mokawkas,  governor  of  Egypt,  who  gave 
the  metfenger  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  fent  feverat 
valuable  prefents  to  Mahomet,  and  among  the  reft  two  girls, 
one  of  which,  named  Mary,  became  a  great  favourite  witk 
him.  He  alfo  fent  letters  of  the  like  purport  to  feveral  Aral* 
princes  :  particularly  one  to  al  Hareth  Ebn  Abi  Shamer  king; 
of  Ghaffean,  who  returning  for  anfwer  that  h»  would  go  t« 
Mahomet  himfelf,  the  prophet  faid,  May  his  kingdom  perijh  f 
another  to  Hawaha  Ebn  Ali,  king  of  Yamama,  who  was  * 
Chriftian,  and,  having  fome  time  before  profelfed  Iflamifm,  had 
lately  returned  to  his  former  faith;  this  prince  lent  back  a  very 
rough  anfwer,  upon  which  Mahomet  curling  him,  he  died  foora. 
after:  ar.d  a  third  to  al  Mondar  Ebri  Sawa,  king  of  Bahrein, 
who  embraced  Mahometilm,  and  ali  the  Arabs  of  that  country 
followed  his  example. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira  was  a  very  fortunate  year  t» 
Mahomet.  In  the  beginning  of  it,  Ivhaled  Ebn  al  Walid  and 
Amru  Ebn  al  As,  both  excellent  foldiefs,  the  firft:  of  whom 
afterwards  conquered  Syria  and  other  countries,  and  the  latter 
Egypt,  becatne  profeiytes  to  Mahometilm.  And  foon  after 
the  prophet  fent  3000  men  againft  the  Grecian  forces,  to  re* 
vetige  the  death  of  one  of  his  ambsffadors,  who,  being  fent 
to  the  governor  of  Bofra  on  the  fame  errand  as  thofe  who  went 
to  the  above-mentioned  princes,  was  llain  by  an  Arab,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ghaftan,  at  Mnta,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Balka 
in  Syria,  about  three  days  journey  eaftward  from  Jerufalem, 
near  which  town  they  encountered.  The  Grecians  being  vaftly 
l'uperior  in  number  (for,  including  the  auxiliary  Arabs,  they 
had  an  army  of  100,000  men),  the  Mahometans  were  repulfed 
in  the  firft  attack,  and  loft  lucceftively  three  of  their  generals, 
viz.  Zeid  Ebn  Haretha  Mahomet's  freedman,  Jaafar  the  fon 
of  Abu  Taleb,  and  Abdallah  Ebn  Rawaha :  but  Khaleb  Ebn 
al  Walid  fucceeding  to  the  command,  overthrew  the  Greeks 
with  a  great  (laughter,  and  brought  away  abundance  of  rich 
fpoil ;  on  oocafion  of  which  adtion  Mahomet  gave  hint  the 
title  of  Seif  min  foyuf  Allah,  “  one  of  the  l'words  of  God." 
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In  this  year  alfo  Mahomet  took  the  city  of  Mecca,  the  in¬ 
habitants  whereof  had  broken  the  truce  concluded  on  two 
years  before.  For  the  tribe  of  Beer,  who  were  confederates 
with  the  Koreifh,  attacking  thofe  of  Khozaah,  who  were  allies 
of  Mahomet,  killed  feveral  of  them,  being  fupported  in  the 
action  by  a  party  of  the  Koreifh  themfelves.  1  he  eonfequence 
of  this  violation  was  foon  apprehended ;  and  Ab'u  Sofian  hitn- 
lelf  made  a  journey  to  Medina  on  purpofe  to  heal  the  breach 
and  renew  the  truce  :  but  in  vain;  for  Mahomet,  glad  of  this 
Opportunity,  refufed  to  fee  him :  - whereupon  he  applied  to 
Abu  Beer  and  Aii  ;  but  they  giving  him  no  anl'wer,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Mecca  as  he  came. 

Mahomet  immediately  gave  orders'  for  preparations  to  be 
made,  that- he  might  furprite  the  Meccans  while  they  were  un¬ 
provided  to  receive  him  :  in  a  little  time  he  began  his  march 
thither  ;  and  by  that  time  he  came  near  the  city,  his  forces 
were  increafed  to  io,oco  men.  Thofe  of  Mecca,  being  not 
in  a  condition  to  defend  themfelves  againlt  fo  formidable  an 
army,  Turrendered  at  discretion.;  and  Abu  Sofian  faved  his  life 
by  turning  Mahometan.  About  28  of  the  idolaters  were  killed 
by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Khaled  ;  but  this  happened 
contrary  to  Mahomet’s  orders,  who,  when  he  entered  the  town, 
pardoned  all  the  Koreilh  on  their  fubmiffion,  except  only  fix 
men  and  four  women,  who  were  more  obnoxious  than  ordinary 
(lome  of  them  having  apoftatifed),  and  were  folemnly  pro- 
icribed  by  the  prophet  himfelf ;  but  of  thefe  no  more  than 
three  men  and  one  Worn  m  were  put  to  death,  the  reft  obtain¬ 
ing  pardon  on  their  embracing  Mahometifm,  and  one  of  the 
women  making  her  efeape. 

The  remainder  of  this  year  Mahomet  employed  in  deftroy- 
ing  the  idols  in  and  round  Mecca,  fending  feveral  of  his  gene¬ 
rals  on  expeditions  for  that  purpofe,  and  to  invite  the  Arabs 
to  Iilamifm  :  wherein  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  now  met  with 
fuccefs. 

The  next  year,  being  the  ninth  of  the  Hegira,  the  Maho¬ 
metans  call  the  year  of  embajjies .-  for  the  Arabs  had  been 
hitherto  expecting  the  ilfue  of  the  war  between  Mahomet  and 
the  Koreifh  :  but,  fo  foon  as  that  tribe,  the  principal  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  the  genuine  defeendants  of  Ifhmael,  whofe 
prerogatives  none  offered  to  difpute,  had  fubmitted,  they  were 
fatisfied  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppole  Mahomet ; 
and  therefore  began  to  come  in  to  him  in  great  numbers,  and 
to  fend  embafties  to  make  their  Inbmilnons  to  him,  both  to 
Mecca,  while  he  ftaid  there,  and  alfo  to  Medina,  whither  he 
returned  this  vear.  Among  the  reft,  five  kings  of  the  tribe 
of  Hamyar  profdfed  Mahometifm,  and  lent  ambaftadors  to 
notify  the  lame. 

I11  the  10th  year,  Ali  was  fcnt  into  Yamaa  to  propagate 
the  Mahometan  faith  there ;  and,  as  it  is  laid,  converted  the 
whole  tribs  of  *  Hamdan  in  one  day.  Their  example  was 
quickly  followed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  ex¬ 
cept  only  thofe  of  Najran,  who,  being,  Chriftians,  choie  rather 
to  pay  tribute. 

Thus  was  Mahometifm  eftablifhed,  and  idolatry  rooted  out, 
even  in  Mahomet’s  lifetime  (for  he  died  the  next  year),  through¬ 
out  all  Arabia,  except  only  Yamanra,  where  Mofeilama,  who 
fet  up  alfo  for  a  prophet  as  Mahomet’s  competitor,  had  a  great 
party,  and  was  not  reduced  till  the  kalifat  of  Abu  Beer  :  and 
the  Arabs  being  then  united  in  one  faith,  and  under  one  prince, 
found  themfelves  in  a  condition  of  making  thofe  conquefts 
which  extended  the  Mahometan  faith  over  fo  great  a  part  of 
the  world. 

Mahomet,  the  name  of  feveral  emperors  of  the  Turks; 
©f  whom  the  moft  celebrated  is  Mahomet  IT.  furnamed  the 
Great.,  their  feventh  fultan.  He  was  born  at  Adrianople  the 
24th  of  March  1430;  ar. d  is  to  be  remembered  chiefly  by  us 


for  taking  Cbnflantmople  in  1453,  and  thereby  driving  many 
learned  Greeks  into  the  Weft,  which  was  a  great  caufe  of  the 
relloratron  of  learning  in  Europe,  as  the  Greek  literature  was 
then  introduced  here.  He  Was  one  of  the  greateft  men  upon 
record,  with  regard  to  the  qualities  neceffary  to  a  conquerors 
for  he  conquered  two  empire?,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  confidernbie  cities.  He  was  very  ambitious  of  the  title 
of  Great,  and  the  Turks  gave,  it  him;  even  the  Chriftians 
have  not  difputed  it  with  him  :  for  he  was  the  fir  ft  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  emperors  whom  the  We  {fern  nations  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Grand  Seignior  or  Great  Turk,  which  pduerity  has 
preferved  to  his  defeendants.  Italy  had  fuffered  greater  cala¬ 
mities,  but  flic  had  never  felt  a  terror  equal  to  that  which  this 
fultan’s  victories  imprinted.  The  inhabitants  feemed  already 
condemned  to  wear  the  turban  :  it  is  certain,  that  pope  Sixtus 
IV.  reprefented  to  himfelf  Rome  as  already  involved  in  the 
dreadful  fate  of  Conltantihople  ;  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
cfcaping  into  Provence,  and  once  more  transferring  the  holy 
fee  to  Avignon.  Accordingly,  the  news  .of  Mahomet’s  death, 
which  happened  the  3d  of  May  1482,  was  received  at  Rome 
with  the  greateft  joy  that  ever  was  beheld  there.  Sixtus  caufed 
all  the  churches  to  be  thrown  open,  made  the  tradefpeople 
leave  off  their  work,  ordered  a  feaft  of  three  days  with  public 
prayers  and  proceflions,  commanded  a  difeharge  of  the  whole 
artillery  of  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  all  that  time,  and  put  a 
ftop  to  his  journey  to  Avignon. 

He  appears  to  be  the  fir  ft  fulran  who  was  a  lover  of  arts 
and  fciences  ;  and  even  cultivated  polite  letters.  He  often 
read  the  hiftory  of  Augnftus,  and  the  other  Csefars  ;  and  he 
penned  thofe  of  Alexander,  Conftantine,  and  Theodofius,  with 
more  than  ordinary  pleafure,  becaufe  thefe  had  reigned  in  the 
fame  country  with  himfelf.  He  was  fond  of  painting,  mufic, 
and  fculpture  ;  and  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  agri¬ 
culture.  He  was  much  addicted  to  aftrology;  and  ufed  to 
encourage  his  troops  by  giving  out,  that  the  motion  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  promifed  him  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Contrary  to  the  genius  of  his  country,  he  delighted  fo 
much  in  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  that  he  not  only 
fpoke  the  Arabian,  to  which  the  Tuvkilh  laws,  and  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  their  legiilator  Mahomet,  are  appropriated,  but  alfo 
the  Perfian,  the  Greek,  and  the  French,  that  is,  the  corrupted 
Italian,  Landin,  a  knight  of  Rhodes,  collected  feveral  let¬ 
ters  which  this  fultan  wrote  in  the  Syriac,. Greek,  and  Turkifhi 
languages,  and  trail flated  them  into  Latin.  Where  the  origi¬ 
nals  are,  nobody  knows;,  but  the  trar.flation  has  been  publifh- 
ed  feveral  times  ;  as  at  Lyons  1  520,  in  4to  ;  at  BafiT  1554, 
i2mo;  in  a  collection  publifhed  by  Oporinus,  at  Marpurg 
JO04,  in  8vo  ;  and  at  Leipiic  1690,  in  i2mo.  Melchior  Ju¬ 
nius,  profeffor  of  eloquence  at  Strafburg,  publifhed  at  Mont- 
beliard,  1593,  a  collection  of  letters,  in  which  there  are  three 
written  by  Mahomet  II.  to  Scanderbeg.  One  cannot  difeo- 
ver  the  leaf!  air  of  Turkilh  ferocity  in  thefe  letters :  they  are 
written  in  as  civil  terms,  and  as  obliging  a  manner,  as  the  moft' 
polite  prince  in  Chriftendom  could  have  written. 

MAHOMETANISM,  or  Mahometism,  the  fyftem  of  re¬ 
ligion  broached  by  Mahomet,  and  ftiil  adhered  to  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  See  Mahomet,  and  Alcokan.  Mahometanifm  is 
profeffed  by  the  Turks,  Perfians,  and  feveral  nations  among^ 
the  Africans,  and  many  among  the  Eaft  Indians.  The  Maho¬ 
metans  divide  their  religion  into  two  general  parts,  faith  and. 
pradice  :  of  which  the  firft  is  divided  into  fix  diftinft  branches 
Belief  in  God,  in  his  angels,  in  his  feriptures,  in  his  prophets, 
in  thp  refurreCtion  and  final  judgment,  and  in  God’s  abfolute 
decrees.  The  points  relating  to  practice  are,  Prayer,  with, 
wafhings,  Sc c.  alms,  falling,  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  cir- 
cumcifion. 
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1.  Of  the  Mahometan  Faith x.  That  both  Mahomet,  and 
thofe  among  his  followers  who  are  reckoned  orthodox,  had 
and  continue  to  have  juft  and  true  notions  of  God  and  his  at¬ 
tributes,  appears  fo  plain  from  the  Koran  itfelf,  and  all  the 
Mahometan  divines,  that  it  would  be  lofs  of  time  to  refute 
thofe  who  fuppofe  the  God  of  Mahomet  to  be  different  from 
the  true  God,  and  only  a  Editions  deity  or  idol  of  his  own 
creation. 

2.  The  exiftence  of  angels,  and  their  purity,  arc  abfolutelv 
required  to  be  believed  in  the  Koran ;  and  he  is  reckoned  an 
infidel  who  denies  there  are  fueh  beings,  or  hates  any  of  them, 
or  afierts  any  diflindion  of  fexes  among  them.  They  believe 
them  to  have  pure  and  fubiile  bodies,  created  of  fire  ;  that 
they  neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  propagate  their  fpecics  ;  that 
they  have  various  forms  and  offices,  fomc  adoring  God  in  dif¬ 
ferent  pofturcs,  others  iinging  praifes  to  him,  or  interceding 
for  mankind.  They  hold,  that  fome  of  them  are  employed  in 
writing  down  the  ad  ions  of  men  ;  o  titers  in  carrying  the  throne 
of  God,  and  other  fervices.  , 

The  four  angels,  whom  they  look  on  as  move  eminently  in 
God’s  favour,  and  often  mention  on  account  of  the  offices  af- 
iigned  them,  are,  Gabriel,  to  whom  they  give  feverai  titles, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  holy  /pint,  and  the  angel  of  revela¬ 
tions,  fuppofing  him  to  be  honoured  by  God  w ith  a  greater 
confidence  than,  any  other,  and  to  be  employed  in  writing 
down  the  divine  decrees  ;  Michael,  the  friend  and  protector 
of  the  Jews  ;  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  who  feparates  men’s 
fouls  from  their  bodies;  and  Irafil,  whofe  office  it  will  be  to 
found  the  trumpet  at  the  refurred  ion.  The  Mahometans  alfo 
believe,  that  two  guardian  angels  attend  on  every  man,  to  ob- 
ferve  and  write  down  his  adions,  being  changed  every  day, 
and  therefore  called  al  Moakkibat ,  or  “  the  angels  who  con¬ 
tinually  fucceed  one  another.” 

The  devil,  whom  Mahomet  names  Ellis,  from  his  defpair, 
was  once  one  of  thofe  angels  who  are  neareft  to  God’s  pre¬ 
fence,  called  Azazil ■,  and  fell,  according  to  the  dodrine  of 
the  Koran,  for  refuling  to  pay  homage  to  Adam  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  God. 

Befides  angels  and  devils,  the  Mahometans  are  taught  by 
the  Koran  to  believe  an  intermediate  order  of  creatures,  which 
they  call  jin  or  genii,  created  alfo  of  fire,  but  of  a  groffer  fa¬ 
bric  than  angels,  fince  they  eat  and  drink,  and  propagate  thtir 
fpecics,  and  are  fubjed  to  death.  Some  of  thefe  are  fuppofed 
to  be  good,  and  others  bad,  and  capable  of  future  falvation  or 
damnation,  as  men  are  ;  whence  Mahomet  pretended  to  be 
fent  for  the  converfion  of  genii  as  well  as  men. 

3.  As  to  the  feriptures,  the  Mahometans  are  taught  by  the 
Koran,  that  God,  in  divers  ages  of  the  world,  gave  revelations 
of  his  will  in  writing  to  feverai  prophets,  the  whole  and  every 
one  of  which  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  for  a  good  Modem  to 
believe.  The  number  of  thefe  facred  books  were,  according 
to  them,  104.  Of  which  10  were  given  to  Adam,  50  to 
Seth,  30  to  Edris  or  Enoch,  10  to  Abraham  ;  and  the  other 
four,  being  the  Pentateuch,  the  Pfalms,  the  Gofpel,  and  the 
Koran,  were  fucceffively  delivered  to  Mofes,  David,  Jefus, 
and  Mahomet ;  which  laft  being  the  feal  of  the  prophets, 
thofe  revelations  are  now  elefed,  and  no  more  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  All  thefe  divine  books,  except  the  four  laft,  they 
agree  to  be  now  entirely  loft,  and  their  contents  unknown  ; 
though  the  Sabians  have  feverai  books  which  they  attribute  to 
fome  of  the  antediluvian  prophets.  And  of  thofe  four,  the 
Pentateuch,  Pfalms,  and  Gofpel,  they  fay,  have  undergone  fo 
many  alterations  and  corruptions,  that,  though  there  may  pof- 
fibly  be  fome  part  of  the  true  word  of  God  therein,  yet  no 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  prefent  copies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  and  Chriftians.  The  Mahometans  have  alfo  a  gofpel  in 


Arabic,  attributed  to  St.  Barnabas  ;  wherein  the  hiftory  of 
Jefus  Chrift  is  related  in  a  manner  very  different  from  what 
we  find  in  the  true  gofpels,  and  correfpondent  to  thofe  tradi¬ 
tions  which  Mahomet  has  followed  in  .his  Koran.  Of  this 
gofpel  the  Morifcoes  in  Africa  have  a  tranflation  in  Spanifh; 
and  there  is,  in  the  library  of  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  ma- 
nnfeript  of  fome  antiquity,  containing  an  Italian  tranflation 
of  the  fame  gofpel  ;  made,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  lor  the  life  of 
-renegades.  This  book  appears  to  be  no  original  forgery  of 
the  Mahometans ;  though  they  have,  no  doubt,  interpolated 
and  altered  it  fince,  the  better  to  ferve  their  purpofe ;  and  in 
particular,  inftead  of  the  Var delete,  or  Comforter,  they  have  in 
this  apocryphal  gofpel  inferted  the  word  Periclytc,  that  is,  the 
“  famous,”  or  “  illuftrious  3”  by  which  they  pretend  their  pro¬ 
phet  was  foretold  by  name,  that  being  the  fignifieation  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  in  Arabic:  and  this  they  fay  tojuftify  that  paffage  of 
the  Koran,  where  Jefus  Chrift  is  formally  allerted  to  have 
foretold  his  coming,  under  his  other  name  of  Ahmed,  which 
is  derived  from  the  fame  root  as  Mohammed,  and  of  the  fame 
import.  From  thefe,  or  fome  other  forgeries  of  the  fame 
(lamp,  it  is  that  the  Mahometans  quote  feverai  paffages,  of 
which  there  are  not  the  leali  footfteps  in  the  New  Teftament. 

4.  The  number  of  the  prophets,  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  fent  by  God  into  the  world,  amounts  to  no  lefts 
than  224,000,  according  to  one  Mahometan  tradition  ;  or  to 
124,000  according  to  another:  among  whom  313  were  apo- 
ltles,  fent  with  fpecial  commiffions  to  reclaim  mankind  fronv 
infidelity  and  luperftition  ;  arc!  fix  of  them  broug’n't  new  laws 
or  dil'penfations,  which  iucceflively  abrogated  the  preceding  ; 
thefe  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Mofes,  Jefus,  and  Maho¬ 
met.  All  the  prophets  in  general,  the  Mahometans  believe  to* 
have  been  free  from  great  fins  and  errors  of  confequenee,  and. 
profeifors  of  one  and  the  fame  religion,  that  is,  Id  am,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  different  laws  and  inftitutions  which  they  obferved. 
They  allow  of  degrees  among  them,  and  hold  fome  of  them 
to  be  more  excellent  and  honourable  than  others.  The  firft 
place  they  give  to  the  revealers  and  eftablithers  of  new  difpen- 
lations,  and  the  next  to  the  apoliks. 

In  this  great  number  of  prophets,  they  not  only  reckon 
divers  patriarchs  and  perfons  named  in  feripture,  but  not  re¬ 
corded  to  have  been  prophets  (wherein  the  Jewiffi  and  Chriftiam 
writers  have  fometimes  led  the  way),  as.  Adam,  Seth,  Lot,, 
lihmael,  Nun,  Joftnsa,  &c.  and  introduce  fome  of  them  under 
different  names,  as  Enoch,  llebtr,  and  Jethro,  who  are  called, 
in  the  Koran,  Edris,  Had,  and  Sheath-,  but  leveral  others 
whofe  very  names  do  not  appear  in  feripture  (though  they 
endeavour  to  find  fome  perfons  there  to  fix  them  on),  as  Saleh, 
Khedr,  Dhu’lkefi,  See. 

5.  The  belief  of  a  general  refurredion  and  a  future  judg¬ 
ment. 

When  a  corpfe  is  laid  in  the  grave,  they  fay  he  is  received 
by  an  angel,  who  gives  him  notice  of  the  coming  of  the  two 
examiners;  who  are  two  black  livid  angels,  of  a  terrible  ap¬ 
pearance,  named  Motiker  and  Nakir.  Thefe  order  the  dead 
perfon  to  fit  upright ;  and  examine  him  concerning  his  faith, 
as  to  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  million  of  Mahomet:  if  he 
anfwer  rightly,  they  fuffer  the  body  to  reft  in  peace,  and  it  is 
refreffied  by  the  air  of  paradife;  but  if  not,  they  beat  him  on 
the  temples  with  iron  maces,  till  he  roars  out  for  anguiffi  fo 
loud,  that  he  is  heard  by  all  from  eaft  to  weft,  except  men  and 
genii.  They  then  prefs  the  earth  on  the  corpfe,  which  is 
gnawed  and  flung  till  the  refurredion  by  99  dragons,  with 
feven  heads  each;  or,  as  others  fay,  their  fins  will  become  ve¬ 
nomous  beafts,  the  grievous  ones  Hinging  like  dragons,  the 
fmaller  like  fcorpions,  and  the  other  like  ferpents :  circum- 
ftances  which  Ibme  underftand  in  a  figurative  fenfe. 
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As  to  the  foul,  they  hold  that,  when  it  is  feparated  from 
the  body  b;,  the  angel  of  death,  wi  o  performs  his  office  with 
>  eafe  and  genilenefs  towards  the  good,  and  with  violence  towards 
the  wicked,  it  enters  into  that  which  they  call  al  berzakh,  or 
the  interval  between  death  and  the  relurreftion.  Lf  the  de¬ 
parted  perffin  was  a  believer  they  fay  two  angels  meet  it,  who 
convey  it  to  heaven,  that  its  place  there  may  be  affigned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  merit  and  degree.  For  they  diftinguifh  the  fouls 
of  the  faithful  into  three  daffies  :  the  firft  of  prophets,  whole 
■fouls  are  admitted  into  paradife  immediately  ;  the  feoond'  of 
martyrs,  whole  fpirits,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet, 
reft  in  the  crops  of  green  birds,  which  eat  of  the  fruits  and 
■drink  of  the  rivers  of  paradife  ;  and  the  third  of  other  believers, 
concerning  the  ftate  of  whofe  fouls  before  the  relurredion 
th  ere  are  various  opinions. 

Though  fome  among  the  Mahometans  have  thought  that 
'the  refui  redlion  will  be  merely  fpiritual,  anti  no  more  chan  the 
-returning  of  the  foul  to  the  place  whence  it  firft  came,  (an 
opinion  defended  by  Ebn  Sina,  and  called  by  fome  the  opinion 
of  the  pi. ilqfppbcrs )  ;  and  others,  who  allow  man  to'  coniilt  of 
body  only,  that  it  will  be  merely  corporeal ;  the  received 'opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  both  body  and  foul  will  be  raifed :  and  their  doc- 
"tors  argue  ftrenuoufly  for  the  poftibility  of  the  refurredion  of 
the  body,  and  difpute  with  great  fubtilty  concerning  the  man¬ 
ner  of  it.  But  Mahomet  has  taken  care  to  preferve  one  part  of 
the  body,  whatever  becomes  of  the  reft,  to  ferve  for  a  hafts  of 
the  future  editice,  or  rather  a  leaven  for  the  mats  which  is  to 
be  ioined  to  it..  For  he  taught,  that  a  man’s  body  was  entirely 
confumed  by  the  earth,  except  only  the  bone  called  al  ajb , 
which  we  name  the  os  coccygis,  or  rump-bone  ;  and  that,  as  it 
was  the  firft  formed  in  the  human  bodv,  it  will  -alfo  remain 
uncorrupted  til!  the  laft  day,  as  a  feed  from  whence  the  whole 
is  to  be  renewed  ;  arid  this,  he  faid,  would  be  effeded  by  a 
forty  years  rain,  which  God  fhould  fend,  and  which  would 
cover  the  eart-h  to  the  height  of  1  2  cubits,  and  caufe  the  bo¬ 
dies  to  fprout  forth  like  plants  Herein,  alio,  is  Mahomet 
beholden  to  the  Jews  ;  who  fay  the  fame  things  of  the  b-  ne 
luz,  excepting  that  what  he  attributes  to  a  great  rain,  will  be 
effeded,  according  to  them,  by  a  dew  impregnating  the  dull 
of  the  earth. 

The  time  of  the  refurredion  the  Mahometans  allow  to  be 
a  perfed  fecret  to  all  but  God  alone  ;  the  angel  Gabriel  hirn- 
i’elf  acknowledg'ng  his  ignorance  in  this  point,  when  Mahomet 
sliced  him  about  it-  However,  they  fay,  the  approach  of  that 
day  may  be  known  from  certain  fgns  which  are  to  precede  it. 
Thel'e  figns  they  diftinguith  into  two  forts,  the  leffier  arid  the 
greater. 

The  leffir  figns  are,  r .  The  decay  of  faith  among  men.  2. The 
advancing  of  the  meaneft  perfons  to  eminent  dignity.  3.  That  a 
maid-fervant  ftiall  become  the  mother  of  her  miltrefs  (ormafter)  ; 
by  which  is  meant,  either  that  towards  the  end  of  the  v/orld 
men  fhall  be  much  given  to  lenfuality,  or  that  the  Mahometans 
fhall  then  take  many  captives.  4.  Tumults  and  feditions. 

A  war  with  the  Turks.  6.  Great  diftrefs  in  the  world  ; 
fo  that  a  man,  when  he  paffits  by  another’s  grave,  fhall  lay. 
Would  to  God  i  were  in  his  place  1  7.  That  the  provinces  of 

Irac  and  Syria  fhall  refute  to  pay  their  tribute.  And,  8. 
That  the  buildings  of  Median  fhall  reach  to  Ahab  or  Yahab. 

The  greater  figns  are,  1.  The  fun’s  rifing  in  the  weft; 
which  fome  have  imagined  it  originally  did.  2.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  beaft  which  ftiall  rife  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Mecca,  or  on  mount  Safa,  or  in  the  territory  of  Tayef, 
or  fome  other  place.  This  beaft,  they  fay,  is  to  be  62  cubits 
high  ;  though  others,  not  fatisfied  with  lo  fmall  a  fize,  will 
have  her  reach  to  the  clouds  and  to  heaven,  when  her  head 
only  is  out  ;  and  that  ftie  will  appear  for  three  days,  but  fttow 
.only  a  third  part  of  her  body.  They  delcribe  this  monitor,  as 


to  her  form,  to-be  a  compound  of  various  fpecies  ;  having  the 
head  of  a  bull,  the  eyes  of  a  hog,  the  ears  of  an  elephant, 
the  horns  of  a  ftag,  the  neck  of  an  oflrich,  the  breaft  of  a 
lion,  t he  colour  of  a  tiger,  the  back  of  a  cat,  the  tail  of  a 
ram.  the  leg-,  •  i  camel,  and  the  voice  of  an  afs.  Some  fay, 
this  bea"  is  appear  three  times  in  feveral  places,  and  that 
file  will  bring  With  her  the  rod  of  Mofes  and  the  feal  of  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  and,  being  fo  fwift  that  none  can  overtake  or  efcape 
her,  will,  whh  the  firft  ftrike  all  the  believers  on  the  face,  and 
mark  the  :  with  the  word  mumen,  i.  e.  believer;  and  with  the 
latter  will  mark  the  unbelievers  on  the  face  likewife  with  the 
word  eafei\  i  e.  infidel,  that  every  perfon  may  be  known  for 
whai  he  really  is.  They  add,  that  the  fame  beaft  is  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  vanity  of  .  all  religions  except  Mart),  and  to  ipeak 
1  rabic.  All  this  fluff  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  a  qonfufed 
idea  of  the  beaft  in  the  Revelations.  3.  War  with  the  Greeks, 
and  the  taking  Conftantinople  by  70.000  of  the  pofteriiv  of 
faac,  who  fhall  not  win  that  city  by  force  of  arms,  but  the 
wa'ls  fhall  fall  down  while  they  cry  out,  There  is  no  God  but 
GuJ,  God  is  mojl  great  !  As  they  are  dividing  the  fpoil,  news 
will  come  to  them  of  the  appearance  of  Antichrift  ;  whereupon 
they  fhail  leave  all,  and  return  back.  4.  The  coming  of  An¬ 
tichrift,  whom  the  Mahometans  call  Mafw  al  Dajjal,  i.  e.  the 
fa.i-  or  lying'Chriit,  and  fimply  al  Dajjal.  Fie  is  to  be  one- 
eyed,  and  marked  on  the  forehead  with  the  ietiers  C.  F.  R.  fig- 
nifying  cafcr,  or  infidel.  They  fay  that  the  Jews  give  him  the 
name  of  Mejjlab  ben  David-,  and  pretend  he  is  to  come  ;n  the 
laft  days,  and  to  be  lord  both  of  land  and  fea,  and  that  he  will 
reftore  the  kingdom  to  them,  5.  The  defeent  of  Jelus  on 
earth.  They  pretend  that  he  is  to  defeend  near  the  white  tower 
to  the  eaft  of  Darnafcus,  when  the  people  are  returned  from 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  :  that  he  is  to  embrace  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  religion,  marry  a  wife,  get  children  kill  Antichrift, 
and  at  len  th  die  after  40  years,  or,  according  to  others,  24 
years  continuance  on  earth.  Linder  him,  they  fay,  there  will 
be  great  fecurity  and  plenty  in  the  world,  all  hatred  and  malice 
being  laid  atide  ;  when  lions  and  camels,  bears  and  Iheep,  (halt 
live  in  peace,  and  a  child  fhall  play  with  ferpents  unhurt. 
6.  War  with  the  Jews  ;  of  whom  the  Mahometans  are  to  make 
a  prodigious  {laughter,  the  very  trees  and  ftones  difeovering 
fuch  of  then  as  hide  themfelves  except  only  the  tree  called 
gharkad,  which  is  the  tree  of  the  Jews.  p.  The  eruption  of 
Gog  gad  Magog,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  eaft,  Yajuj  and 
Majuj ;  ot  whom  many,  things  are  related  in  the  Koran  and 
the  traditions  of  Mahome:  Thefe  barbarians,  they  tell  us, 
having  palled  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  whicn  the  vanguard  of  their 
vaft  army  will  drink  dry,  will  come  to  Jerufaiem,  and  there 
greatly  diftrefs  Jefus  and  h‘  companions  ;  till,  at  his  requeft, 
God, will  deltroy  them,  and  iii  the  earth  with  their  carcafeS, 
which,  after  lbme  time,  God  will  lend  birds  to  carry  away,  at 
the  pr-ayers  of  Jefus  and  his  followers.  Their  bows,  arrows, 
and  quivers,  the  Modems  wilt  burn  for  feven  years  together; 
and,  at  1  alt,  God  will  fend  a  rain  to  cleanfe  the  earth  and  t® 
make  it  fertile.  8.  A  fmoke  which  fhall  fill  the  whole  earth, 
q .  An  eclipfe  of  the  moon.  Mahomet  is  reported  to  have  laid, 
that  there  would  be  three  eclipfes  before  the  laft  ;  rur  ;  one  to 
be  feen  in  the  eaft,  another  in  the  weft,  and  the  tbir  in  Arabia. 
10.  1’he  returning  of  the  Arabs  to  the  worth i;  of  .Mlat  and 
al  LTzza,  and  the  reft  of  their  ancient  idols,  after  the  deceafe 
of  every  one  in  whofe  heart  there  was  faith  equal  to  a  grain  of 
muftard-feed,  none  but  the  very  worft  of  men  being  left  alive. 
For  God,  they  fay,  will  lend  a  cold  odoriferous  wind,  blowing 
from  Syria  Damafcena,  which  ftiall  lweep  away  the  fouls  of  all 
the  faithful,  and  the  Koran  itfeif,  fo  that  men  will  remain  in 
the  groileft  ignorance  for  100  years,  it.  The  difeovery  of  a 
vaft  heap  of  gold  and  lilver  by  the  retreating  of  -the  Euphrates, 
which  will  be  the  deftntofiun  of  many.  12.  The  demolition 
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of  the  Caaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  by  the  Ethiopians.  13.  The 
fpeaking  of  beafls  and  inanimate  thipgs.  14.  The  break¬ 
ing  out  of  tire  in  the  province  of  Hejaz  ;  or,  according  to 
others,  in  Yaman.  1$.  The  appearance  of  a  man  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Kahtan,  who  fhall  drive  men  before  him  with  his 
ftaff.  1 6.  The  coming  of  the  Mohdi,  or  director  ;  concerning 
whom  Mahomet  prophefied,  that  the  world  fhould  not  have  an 
end  till  one  of  his  own  family  fhould  govern  the  Arabians, 
whofe  name  fhould  be  the  fame  with  his  own  irame,  and  whole 
father’s  name  fhould  alfo  be  the  fame  with  his  father’s  name  ; 
and  who  Ihould  fill  the  earth  with  righteoufnefs.  This  perfon 
the  Shiites  believe  to  be  now  alive,  and  concealed  in  l'oine  fe- 
cret  place  till  the  time  of  his  manifeftation  ;  for  they  fuppofe 
him  no  other  than  the  lath  of  the  12  Imams,  named  Mahomet 
Abulkafem,  as  their  prophet  was ;  and  the  fon  of  HatTan  al 
Afkeri,  the  nth  of  that  fucceffion.  He  was  born  at  Serman- 
rai,  in  the  255th  year  of  the  Hegira.  From  this  tradition,  it 
is  to  be  prefumed,  an  opinion  pretty  current  among  the  Chrif- 
tians  took  its  rife,  that  the  Mahometans  are  in  expedition  of 
their  prophet’s  return.  17.  A  wind  which  lhall  fweep  away 
the  fouls  of  all  who  have  but  a  grain  of  faith  in  their  hearts, 
as  has  been  mentioned  under  the  tenth  fign. 

Thefe  are  the  greater  figns,  which,  according  to  their  doc¬ 
trine,  are  to  precede  the  refurreftion,  but  hill  leave  the  hour 
c-f  it  uncertain  :  for  the  immediate  fign  of  its  being  come  will  be 
the  firth  blalt  of  the  trumpet,  which  they  believe_  will  be  founded 
three  times.  The  firft  they  call  the  blajl  of  covJlernaUon  ;  at 
the  hearing  of  which  all  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth  fhall 
be  {truck  with  terror,  except  thofe  whom  God  lhall  pleafe  to 
exempt  from  it.  The  effeits  attributed  to  this  firft  found  of 
the  trumpet  are  very  wonderful ;  for  they  fay  the  earth  will 
be  lhaken,  and  not  only  all  buildings,  but  the  very  mountains 
levelled  ;  that  the  heavens  fhall  melt,  the  fun  be  darkened,  the 
liars  fall,  on  the  death  of  the  angels,  who,  as  fome  imagine, 
hold  them  fufpended  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  the 
fea  (hall  be  troubled  and  dried  up,  or,  according  to  others, 
turned  into  flames,  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars  being  thrown  into 
it  :  the  Koran,  to  exprefs  the  greatnefs  of  the  terror  of  that 
day,  adds,  that  women  who  give  fuck  fhall  abandon  the  care 
of  their  infants,  and  even  the  the  camels  which  have  gone  ten 
months  with  young  (a  moft  valuable  part  of  the  fubllance  of 
that  nation)  fhall  be  utterly  negledted.  A  farther  effeft  of 
this  blaft  will  be  that  concourle  of  beads  mentioned,  in  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  though  fome  doubt  whether  it  be  to  precede  the  refurrec- 
tion  or  not.  They  who  fuppofe  it  will  precede,  think  that  all 
kinds  of  animals,  forgetting  their  refpective  natural  fiercenefs 
and  timidity,  will  run  together  into  one  place,  being  terrified 
by  the  found  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  fudden  flioclc  of 
nature. 

The  Mahometans  believe  that  this  did  blad  will  be  followed 
ky  a  lecond,  which  they  call  the  blaf  of  exinanition  ;  by  which 
all  creatines  both  in  heaven  and  earth  fhall  die  or  be  annihi¬ 
lated,  except  thofe  which  God  fhall  pleafe  to  exempt  from  the 
common  fate  ;  and  this,  they  fay,  fhall  happen  in  the  twin¬ 
kling  of  an  eye,  nay,  in  an  indant  ;  nothing  furviving  except 
God  alone,  with  paradile  and  hell,  and  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
two  places,  and  the  throne  of  glory.  The  lalt  who  fha’l  die 
will  be  the  angel  of  death 

Forty  years  after  this  will  be  heard  the  hlaf  of  refurredlion, 
when  the  trumpet. diall  be  founded  the  third  time  by  Ilrafil, 
who,  together  with  Gabriel  and  Michael,  will  be  previoufly 
retired  to  life,  and,  Handing  on  the  rock  of  the  temple  of 
jerufalem,  lhall,  at  Gods  command,  call  together  all  the  dry 
and  rotten  hones,  and  other  difperfed  parts  of  the  bodies,  and 
the  very  hairs  to  judgment.  This  angel  having,  by  the  divine 
order,  let  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and  called  together  all 
the  fouls  from  all  parts,  will  throw  them  into  his  trumpet, 
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from  whence,  on  his  giving  the  laft  found,  at  the  command  of 
God,  they  will  fly  forth  like  bees,  and  fill  the  whole  fpace  be¬ 
tween  heaven  and  earth,  and  then  repair  to  their  refpedlive 
bodies,  which  the  opening  earth  will  fuffer  to  arife ;  and  the 
firft  who  fhall  fo  arife,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet, 
will  be  himfelf.  For  this  birth  the  earth  will  be  prepared  by 
the  rain  above  mentioned,  which  is  to  fall  continually  for  40 
years,  and  will  referable  the  feed  of  a  man,  and  be  fupplied 
from  the  water  under  the  throne  of  God,  which  is  called  living 
water  ;  by  the  efficacy  and  virtue  of  which  the  dead  bodies 
fhall  fpring  forth  from  their  graves,  as  they  did  in  their  mother’s 
womb,  or  as  corn  fprouts  forth  by  common  rain,  till  they  be¬ 
come  perfedf;  after  which  breath  will  be  breathed  into  them, 
and' they  will  fleep  in  their  lepulchres  tijl  they  are  raifed  to 
life  at  the  laft  trump. 

When  thofe  who  have  rifen  fhall  have  waited  the  limited 
time,  the  Mahometans  believe  G  )d  will  at  length  appear  to 
judge  them  ;  Mahomet  undertaking  the  office  of  interceifor, 
after  it  {hall  have  been  declined  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
and  Jefus,  who  fhall  beg  deliverance  only  for  their  own  fouls. 
They  fay,  that  on  this  folemn  occafion  God  will  come  in  the 
clouds  furrounded  hy  angels,  and  will  produce  the  books  wherein 
the  adtions  of  every  perfon  are  recorded  by  their  guardian  an¬ 
gels,  and  will  command  the  prophets  to  bear  witnefs  againlt 
thofe  to  whom  they  have  been  refpedlively  fent.  Then  every 
one  will  be  examined  concerning  all  his  words  and  adlions 
uttered  and  done  by  him  in  this  life  ;  not  as  if  God  needed 
any  information  in  thefe  refpedls,  but  to  oblige  the  perfon  to 
make  public  confetfion  and  acknowledgment  of  God’s  juftice. 
The  particulars  of  which  they  fhall  give  an  account,  as  Maho¬ 
met  himfelf  enumerated  them,  arc,  of  their  time,  how  they 
fpent  it  ;  of  their  wealth,  by  what  means  they  acquired  it, 
and  how  they  employed  it ;  of  their  bodies,  wherein  they  ex- 
ercifed  them  ;  of  their  knowledge  and  learning,  what  ufe  they 
made  of  them.  To  the  queftions  we  have  mentioned  each 
perfon  lhall  anfwer,  and  make  his  defence  in  the  beft  manner 
he  can,  endeavouring  to  excufe  himfelf  by  cafting  the  blame 
of  his  evil  deeds  on  others  ;  fo  that  a  difpute  {hall  arife  even 
between  the  foul  and  the  body,  to  which  of  them  their  guilt 
ought  to  be  imputed  ;  the  foul  faying,  O  Lord,  my  body  1 
received  from  thee ;  for  thou  createdjl  vie  without  a  hand  to 
lay  hold  with,  a  foot  to  walk  with,  an  eye  to  fee  with,  or  ari 
undcrjlanding  to  apprehend  with,  till  I  came  and  entered  into 
ibis  body ;  therefore  punijh  it  eternally,  but  deliver  me.  The 
body,  on  the  other  fide,  will  make  this  apology  :  0  Lord,  tbou 
createdjl  me  like  a  fock  of  wood ,  having  neither  band  that  / 
could  lay  hold  with,  nor  foot  that  I  could  walk  with,  till  this 
foul,  like  a  ray  of  light,  entered  into  me,  and  my  tongue  began 
to  /'peak,  my  eye  to  fee,  and  my  foot  to  walk  ;  therefore  punijh 
it  eternally,  but  deliver  me.  But  God  will  propound  to  them 
the  following  parable  of  the  blind  man  and  the  lame  man, 
which,  as  well  as  the  preceding  difpute,  was  borrowed  by  the 
Mahometans  from  the  Jews.  A  certain  king,  having  a  plea- 
fant  garden,  in  which  \fere  ripe  fruits,  fet  two  perfons  to  keep 
it,  one  of  whom  was  blind,  and  the  other  lame  ;  the  former 
not  being  able  to  fee  the  fruit,  nor  the  latter  to  gather  it  :  the 
lame  man,  however,  feeing  the  fruit,  perfuadtd  the  blind  man 
to  take  him  upon  bis  fhoulders,  and  bv  that  means  he  eafily 
gathered  the  fruit,  which  they  divided  between  them.  The 
lord  of  the  garden  coming  fome  lime  after,  and  inquiring  after 
his  fruit,  each  began  to  excufe  himfelf:  the  blind  man  faid 
he  had  no  eyes  to  fee  with  ;  anu  the  lame  man,  that  he  had 
no  feet  to  approach  the  trees.  But  the  king,  ordering  the 
lame  man  to  be  fet  on  the  blind,  palled  fentence  on  and  pu- 
nifhed  them  both.  And  in  the  fame  manner  will  God  deal 
with  the  body  and  the  foul.  As  thefe  apologies  will  not  avail 
on  that  day,  fo  it  will  be  in  vain  for  any  one  to  deny  his  evil 
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aSions  ;  fince  men  and  angels,  and  bis  own  members,  nay,  the 
very  earth  itfelf,  will  be  ready  to  bear  witnefs  againll  him. 

At  this  examination,  they  alfo  believe  that  each  perfon  will 
have  the  book  wherein  all  the  aftions  of  his  life  are  written 
delivered  to  him  :  which  books  the  righteous  will  receive  into 
their  right  hand,  and  read  with  great  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion  ; 
but  the  ungodly  will  be  obliged  to  take  them,  againll  their 
wills,  in  their  left,  which  will  be  bound  behind  their  backs, 
their  right  hand  being  tied  up  to  their  necks. 

To  lhow  the  exact  jullice  which  will  be  obferved  on  this 
great  day  of  trial,  the  next  thing  they  defcribe  is  the  balance 
wherein  all  things  fhall  be  weighed.  They  fay  it  will  be  held 
by  Gabriel  ;  and  that  it  is  of  fo  valt  a  lize,  that  its  two  fcales, 
one  of  which  hangs  over  paradife,  and  the  other  over  hell,  are 
capacious  enough  to  contain  both  heaven  and  hell.  Though 
fome  are  willing  to  underftand  what  is  faid  in  the  Koran  con¬ 
cerning  this  balance  allegorically,  and  only  as  a  figurative  re- 
prefentation  of  God’s  equity  ;  yet  the  more  ancient  and  ortho¬ 
dox  opinion  is,  that  they  are  to  be  taken  literally  ;  and  fince 
words  and  aiftions,  being  mere  accidents,  are  not  capable  of 
being  themfelves  weighed,  they  lay  that  the  books  wherein 
they  are  written  will  be  thrown  into  the  fcales,  and  according 
as  thofe  wherein  the  good  or  evil  aCtions  are  recorded  fhall 
preponderate,  fentence  will  be  given  :  thofe  whofe  balances 
laden  with  good  works  ffall  be  heavy,  will  be  faved  ;  but  thofe 
whofe  balances  are  ligl/t  will  be  condemned.  Nor  will  any 
one  have  caufe  to  complain  that  God  fuffers  any  good  aCtion 
to  pafs  unrewarded,  becaufe  the  wicked  for  the  good  they  do 
have  their  reward  in  this  life,  and  therefore  can  expe£l  no  fa¬ 
vour  in  the  next. 

This  examination  being  paft,  and  every  one’s  works  weighed 
in  a  juti  balance,  that  mutual  retaliation  will  follow,  according 
to  which  every  creature  will  take  vengeance  one  of  another,  or 
have  fatisfa&ion  made  them  for  the  injuries  which  they  have 
fuffered.  And,  fince  there  will  then  be  no  other  way  of  return¬ 
ing  like  for  like,  the  manner  of  giving  this  fatisfaftion  will  be 
by  taking  away  a  proportional  part  of  the  good  works  of  him 
who  offered  the  injury,  and  adding  it  to  thofe  of  him  who  fuffered 
it.  Which  being  done,  if  the  angels  (by  whofe  miniftry  this  is 
to  be  performed)  fay,  Lord,  we  have  given  to  every  one  his  due, 
and  there  remaineih  of  this  perfon' s  good  works  Jo  much  as  equal - 
leth  the  weight  of  an  ant,  God  will,  of  his  mercy,  caufe  it  to  be 
doubled  unto  1pm,  that  he  may  be  admitted  into  paradife  ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  his  good  works  be  exhaufted,  and  there  re¬ 
main  evil  works  only,  and  there  be  any  who  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  fatisfadlion  from  him,  God  will  order  that  an  equal 
weight  of  their  fins  be  added  unto  his,  that  he  may  be  punifhed 
for  them  in  their  Head,  and  he  will  be  fent  to  hell  laden  with 
both.  This  will  be  the  method  of  God’s  dealing  with  mankind. 
As  to  brutes,  after  they  fhall  have  likewife  taken  vengeance  of 
one  another,  he  will  command  them  to  be  changed  into  duft  ; 
wicked  men  being  referved  to  more  grievous  punifhment,  fo 
that  they  fhall  cry  out,  on  hearing  this  fentence  paffed  on  the 
brutes,  Would  to  God  that  we  were  duft  alfo  !  As  to  the  genii, 
many  Mahometans  are  of  opinion,  that  fuch  of  them  as  are 
true  believers  will  undergo  the  fame  fate  as  the  irrational  ani¬ 
mals,  and  have  no  other  reward  than  the  favour  of  being  con¬ 
verted  into  dull;  and  for  this  they  quote  the  authority  of  their 
prophet. 

The  trials  being  over,  and  the  affembly  diffolved,  the  Maho¬ 
metans  hold,  that  thofe  who  are  to  be  admitted  into  paradife 
will  take  the  right-hand  way,  and  thofe  who  are  deftined  to 
hell-fire  will  take  the  left;  but  both  of  them  mull  firft  pafs  the 
bridge  called  in  Arabic  at  Sirat,  which  they  fay  is  laid  over  the 
midft  of  hell,  and  defcribe  to  be  finer  than  a  hair,  and  fharper 
than  the  edge  of  a  fword ;  fo  that  it  feems  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  one  fhall  be  able  to  Hand  upon  it :  for  which  rea- 


fon,  mofl  of  the  feCl  of  the  Motazalites  rejeCl  it  as  a  fable ; 
though  the  orthodox  think  it  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  article,  that  it  was  ferioufly  affirmed  by  him  who  never  af- 
ferted  a  falfehood,  meaning  their  prophet :  who,  to  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  palfage,  has  likewife  declared,  that  this  bridge 
is  befet  on  each  fide  with  briars  and  hooked  thorns  :  which  will 
however  be  no  impediment  to  the  good  ;  for  they  fhall  pafs  with 
wonderful  eafe  and  fwiftnefs,  like  lightning,  or  the  wind,  Ma¬ 
homet  and  his  Mollems  leading  the  way  ;  whereas  the  wicked, 
what  with  the  llipperinefs  and  extreme  narrownefs  of  the  path, 
the  intangling  of  the  thorns,  and  the  extinction  of  the  light 
which  diredted  the  former  to  paradife,  will  foon  mils  their  foot¬ 
ing,  and  fall  down  headlong  into  hell,  which  is  gaping  beneath 
them. 

As  to  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked,  the  Mahometans  are 
taught,  that  hell  is  divided  into  feven  ftories  or  apartments,  one 
below  another,  defigned  for  the  reception  of  as  many  diftinCl 
dalles  of  the  damned.  The  firft,  which  they  call  Jchennam ' 
they  fay,  will  be  the  receptacle  of  thofe  who  acknowledged  one 
God,  that  is,  the  wicked  Mahometans ;  who,  after  bavins  there 
been  punifhed  according  to  their  demerits,  will  at  length  be  re¬ 
leafed.  The  fecond,  named  Ladha,  they  affign  to  the  Jews  ; 
the  third,  named  al  Hotama,  to  the  Chriftians;  the  fourth, 
named  al  Sair,  to  the  Sabians  ;  the  fifth,  named  Sakar,  to  the 
Magians;  the  fixth,  named  al  Jahim,  to  the  idolaters;  and  the 
feventh,  which  is  the  loweft  and  worft  of  all,  is  called  al  Haw - 
yat,  to  the  hypocrites,  or  thofe  who  outwardly  profelfed  fome 
religion,  but  in  their  hearts  were  of  none.  Over  each  of  thefe 
apartments  they  believe  there  will  be  fet  a  guard  of  angels,  19 
in  number ;  to  whom  the  damned  will  confefs  the  juft  judgment 
of  God,  and  beg  them  to  intercede  with  him  for  fome  allevia¬ 
tion  of  their  pain,  or  that  they  may  be  delivered  by  being  anni¬ 
hilated. 

Mahomet  has,  in  his  Koran  and  traditions,  been  very  exafl  in- 
deferibing  the  various  torments  of  hell,  which,  according  to  him, 
the  wicked  will  luffer  both  from  intenfe  heat  and  exceffive  cold. 
We  fhall,  however,  enter  into  no  detail  of  them  here;  but  only 
obferve,  that  the  degrees  of  thefe  pains  will  alfo  vary  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  crimes  of  the  fufferer,  and  the  apartment  he  is  con¬ 
demned  to  ;  and  that  he  who  is  punifhed  the  moft  lightly  of  all 
will  be  fhod  with  fhoes  of  fire,  the  fervour  of  which  will  caufe  his 
fkull  to  boil  like  a  cauldron.  The  condition  of  thefe  unhappy 
wretches,  as  the  fame  prophet  teaches,  cannot  be  properly  called 
either  life  or  death ;  and  their  mifery  will  be  greatly  increafed 
by  their  defpair  of  being  ever  delivered  from  that  place,  fince, 
according  to  that  frequent  exprelhon  in  the  Koran,  they  muf  re¬ 
main  therein  for  ever.  It  muft  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
infidels  alone  will  be  liable  to  eternity  of  damnation ;  for  the 
Moflems,  or  thofe  who  have  embraced  the  true  religion,  -and 
have  been  guilty  of  heinous  fins,  will  be  delivered  thence  after 
they  fhall  have  expiated  their  crimes  by  their  fufferings.  The 
time  which  thefe  believers  fhall  be  detained  there,  according  to 
a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  prophet,  will  not  be  lefs 
than  900  years,  nor  more  than  7000.  And  as  to  the  manner 
of  their  delivery,  they  fay  that  they  fhall  be  diftinguiffied  by  the 
marks  of  proftration  on  thofe  parts  of  their  bodies  with  which, 
they  ufed  to  touch  the  ground  in  prayer,  and  over  which  the 
fire  will  therefore  have  no  power ;  and  that,  being  known  by 
this  charaCleriltic,  they  will  be  releafed  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
at  the  interceffion  of  Mahomet  and  the  bleffed  :  whereupon 
thofe  who  fhall  have  been  dead,  will  be  reftored  to  life,  as  has 
been  faid ;  and  thofe  whofe  bodies  fhall  have  contracted  any 
footinels  or  filth  from  the  flames  and  fmoke  of  hell,  will  be 
immerfed  in  one  of  the  rivers  of  paradife,.  called  the  river  of  life,. 
which  will  wafh  them  whiter  than  pearls. 

The  righteous,  as  the  Mahometans  are  taught  to  believe, 
having  furmounted  the  difficulties,  and  paffed  the  fharp  bridge 
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above  mentioned,  before  they  enter  paradife,  will  berefrefhed  by 
drinking  at  the  pond  of  their  prophet,  who  defcribes  it  to  be  an 
exaft  fquare  of  a  month’s  journey  in  compafs  ;  its  water,  which 
is  fupplied  by  two  pipes  from  al  Cawthar,  one  of  the  rivers  of 
paradife,  being  whiter  than  milk  or  filver,  and  more  odoriferous 
than  muik,  with  as  many  cups  fet  around  it  as  there  are  liars 
in  the  firmament ;  of  which  water  whoever  drinks  will  third  no 
more  for  ever.  This  is  the  fird  tade  which  the  bleffed  will 
have  of  their  future  and  now  near-approaching  felicity. 

Though  paradife  be  fo  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  yet  it  is  a  difpute  among  the  Mahometans  whether  it  be 
already  created,  or  to  be  created  hereafter ;  the  Motazalites 
and  fotr.e  other  feftaries  afferting,  that  there,  is  not  at  prefent 
any  fuch  place  in  nature,  and  that  the  paradife  which  the 
righteous  will  inhabit  in  the  next  life  will  be  different  from  that 
from  which  Adam  was  expelled.  However,  the  orthodox  pro- 
fefs  the  contrary,  maintaining  that  it  was  created  even  before 
the  world,  and  defcribe  it,  from  their  prophet’s  traditions,  in 
the  following  manner  : 

They- fay  it  is  fituated  above  the  feven  heavens  (or  in  the 
feventh  heaven),  and  next  under  the  throne  of  God  :  and,  to 
exprefs  the  amenity  of  the  place,  tell  us,  that  the  earth  of  it 
is  of  the  lined  wheat  dour,  or  of  the  pured  mufk,  or,  as  others 
will  have  it,  of  faffron  :  that  its  dones  are  pearls  and  jacinths, 
the  walls  of  its  buildings  enriched  with  gold  and  filver,  and 
that  the  trunks  of  all  its  trees  are  of  gold  ;  among  which  the 
mod  remarkable  is  the  tree  called  Tuba ,  or  the  tree  of  hap- 
pinefs.  Concerning  this  tree,  they  fable,  that  it  dands  in  the 
palace  of  Mahomet,  though  a  branch  of  it  will  reach  to  the 
houfe  of  every  true  believer  ;  that  it  will  be  ladeq  with  pome¬ 
granates,  grapes,  dates,  and  other  fruit,  of  furprifing  bignefs, 
and  of  tailes  unknown  to  mortals.  So  that,  if  a  man  defire  to 
eat  of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit,  it  will  immediately  be  pre- 
fented  him  ;  or,  if  he  choofe  Befit,  birds  ready  dreffed  will  be 
fet  before  him,  according  to  his  wilh.  They  add,  that  the 
boughs  of  this  tree  will  fpontaneoufly  bend  down  to  the  hand 
of  the  perfon  who  would  gather  of  its  fruits,  and  tha-t  it  will 
fupply  the  bleffed  not  only  with  food,  but  alfo  with  filken 
garments,  and  beads  to  ride  on  ready  faddled  and  bridled,  and 
adorned  with  rich  trappings,  which  will  burd  forth  from  its 
fruits  ;  and  that  this  tree  is  fo  large,  that  a  perfon  mounted 
on  the  fleeted  horfe  would  not  be  able  to  gallop  from  one  end 
of  its  fhade  to  the  other  in  ioo  years. 

As  plenty  of  water  is  one  of  the  greated  additions  to  the 
pleafantnefs  of  any  place,  the  Koran  often  fpeaks  of  the  rivers 
of  paradife  as  a  principal  ornament  thereof :  fome  of  thefe 
rivers,  they  fay,  flow  with  water,  fome  with  milk,  fome  with 
wine,  and  others  with  honey  ;  all  taking  their  rife  from  the 
root  of  the  tree  Tuba. 

But  all  thefe  glories  will  be  eclipfed  by  the  refplendent  and 
ravilhing  girls  of  paradife,  called,  from  their  large  black  eyes, 
Hur  al  oyuv,  the  enjoyment  of  whofe  company  will  be  a  prin¬ 
cipal  felicity  of  the  faithful.  Thefe,  they  fay,  are  created,  not 
of  clay,  as  mortal  women  are,  but  of  pure  mulk  ;  being,  as 
their  prophet  often  affirms  in  his  Koran,  free  from  all  natural 
impurities,  defefts,  and  inconveniences  incident  to  the  fex,  of 
the  drifted  modedy,  and  fecluded  from  public  view  in  pavilions 
of  hollow  pearls,  fo  large,  that,  as  feme  traditions  have  it,  one 
of  them  will  be  r.o  lefs  than  four  paiafangs  (or,  as  others  fay, 
60  mdes)  long,  and  as  many  broad. 

The  name  which  the  Mahometans  ufually  give  to  this  happy 
manfion,  is  al  Jannat,  or  “  the  garden;  ”  and  fometimes  they 
call  it,  with  an  addition,  'Jannat  al  Fcrdaws,  “  the  garden  of 
paradife:”  Jannat  Aden ,  “  the  garden  of  Eden;”  (though 
they  generally  interpret  the  word  Eden,  not  according  to  its 
acceptation  in  Hebrew,  but  according  to  its  meaning  in  their 
ewn  tongue,  wherein  it  lignihes  “  a  fettled  or  perpetual  habi¬ 


tation;”)  Jannat  al  Mawa,  “  the  garden  of  abode  Jannat 
al  Naim,  “  the  garden  of  pleafure  ;”  and  the  like  :  by  which 
feveral  appellations  fome  underhand  fo  many  different  gardens, 
or  at  lead  places  of  different  degrees  of  felicity  (for  they 
reckon  no  lefs  than  ioo  fuch  in  all),  the  very  meaned  whereof 
will  afford  its  inhabitants  fo  many  pleafures  and  delights,  that 
one  would  conclude  they  mud  even  fink  under  them,  had  not 
Mahomet  declared,  that,  in  order  to  qualify  the  bleffed  for  a 
full  enjoyment  of  them,  God  will  give  to  every  one  the  abilities 
of  zoo  men. 

6.  God’s  abfolute  decree  and  predeflination  both  of  good 
and  evil.  The  orthodox  doftrine  is,  that  whatever  hath  or 
Ihall  come  to  pafs  in  this  world,  wdiether  it  be  good  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  bad,  proceedeth  entirely  from  the  divine  will,  and  is 
irrevocably  fixed  and  recorded  from  all  eternity  in  the  preferved 
table  :  God  having  fecretly  predetermined  not  only  the  ad- 
verfc  and  profperous  fortune  of  every  perfon  in  this  world,  in 
the  moil  minute  particulars,  but  alfo  his  faith  or  infidelity,  his 
obedience  or  difobedience,  and  confequently  his  everlafting  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery  after  death ;  which  fate  or  predeflination  it 
is  not  poffible  by  any  forefight  or  wifdom  to  avoid. 

Of  this  doftrine  Mahomet  makes  great  ufe  in  his  Koran  for 
the  advancement  of  his  defigns  ;  encouraging  his  followers  to 
fight  without  fear,  and  even  defperately,  for  the  propagation  of 
their  faith,  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that  all  their  caution 
could  not  avert  their  inevitable  deftiny,  or  prolong  their  lives 
for  a  moment ;  and  deterring  them  from  difobeying  or  reject¬ 
ing  him  as  an  impoftor,  by  fetting  before  them  the  danger 
they  might  thereby  incur  of  being,  by  the  juft  judgment  of 
God,  abandoned  to  feduftion,  hardnefs  of  heart,  and  a  repro¬ 
bate  mind,  as  a  punilhment  for  their  obftinacy. 

II.  Religious  practice.  I.  The  firft  point  is  prayer,  under 
which  are  alfo  'comprehended  thofe  legal  walkings  .or  purifi¬ 
cations  which  are  neceffary  preparations  thereto. 

Of  thefe  purifications  there  are  two  degrees,  one  called  ghcjl, 
being  a  total  immerfion  or  bathing  of  the  body  in  water  ;  and 
the  other  called  w odu  (by  the  Perfians,  abdijl),  which  is  the 
waffling  of  their  faces,  hands,  and  feet,  after  a  certain  manner. 
The  firft  is  required  in  fome  extraordinary  cafes  only,  as  after 
haying  lain  with  a  womam,  or  being  polluted  by  emiffion  ojf 
feed,  or  by  approaching  a  dead  body  ;  women  alfo  being  obliged 
to  it  after  their  courfes  or  childbirth.  The  latter  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ablution  in  common  cafes,  and 'before  prayer,  and  mult 
neceffarily  be  ufed  by  every  perfon  before  he  can  enter  upon 
that  duty.  It  is  performed  with  certain  formal  ceremonies, 
which  have  been  defcribed  by  fome  writers,  but  much  eafier 
apprehended  by  feeing  them  done,  than  by  the  beft  deferip- 
tion. 

That  his  followers  might  be  more  punftual  in  this  duty, 
Mahornet  isfaid  to  have  declared,  that  the  praBice  of  religion  is 
founded  on  cleanlinefs,  which  is  the  one  half  of  the  faith,  and  the 
key  of  prayer,  without  which  it  will  not  be  heard  by  God.  That 
thefe  expreffions  may  be  the  better  underflood,  al  Gbazali 
reckons  four  degrees  of  purification  ;  of  which  the  firft  is  the 
cleanfing  of  the  body  from  all  pollution,  filth,  and  excrements  ; 
the  fecond,  the  cleanfing  of  the  members  of  the  body  from 
all  wickednefs  and  tinjuft  aftions  ;  the  third,  the  cleanfing  the 
heart  from  all  blameable  inclinations  and  odious  vices ;  and 
the  fourth,  the  purging  a  man’s  fecret  thoughts  from  all 
affeftions  which  may  divert  their  attendance  on  God  ;  adding, 
that  the  body  is  but  as  the  outward  fliell,  in  refpeft  to  the 
heart,  which  is  as  the  kernel. 

Circumcifion,  though  it  be  not  fo  much  as  once  mentioned 
in  the  Koran,  is  yet  held  by  the  Mahometans  to  be  an  ancient 
divine  inftitution,  confirmed  by  the  religion  of  lflam,  and, 
though  not  foabfolutely  neceffary  but  that  it  may  bedifpenfed 
with,  in  fome  cafes,  yet  highly  proper  and  expedient.  The 
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Arabs  u fed  this  rite  for  many  ages  before  Mabomet,  having 
probably  learned  it  from  Ifhmael,  though  not  only  his  defend¬ 
ants,  but  the  Hamyarites  and  other  tribes  pradtifed  the  fame. 
The  Ilhmaelites,  we  are  told,  ufed  to  circumcife  their  chil¬ 
dren,  not  on  the  eighth  day,  as  is  the  cuitom  of  the  Jews,  but 
when  about  120;  13  years  old,  at  which  age  their  father  un¬ 
derwent  that  operation  ;  and  the  Mahometans  imitate  them  lo 
far  as  not  to  citcumcife  children  before  they  may  be  able  at 
leaft  diftindtly  to  pronounce  that  profeffion  of  their  faith,  There 
is  110  God  but  God,  Mahomet  is  the  opojlle  of  God  ;  but  pitch 
on  what  age  they  pleafe  for  the  purpofe,  between  6  and  1 6, 
or  thereabouts. 

Prayer  was  by  Mahomet  thought  fo  neceffary  a  dutv,  that 
he  ufed  to  call  it  ihe  pilar  of  religion  and  the  key  of  paradfe  ; 
and  when  the  Thakitites,  who  dwelt  at  Tayef,  fending,  in  die 
ninth  year  of  the  Hegira,  to  make  their  fubmifiion  to  the  pro¬ 
phet,  after  the  keeping  of  their  favourite  idol  had  been  de¬ 
nied  them,  begged,  at  leaf!,  that  they  might  be  difpenfed  with 
as  to  their  faying  ot  their  appointed  prayers,  he  anfwered.  That 
there  could  be  710  good  in  that  religion  wherein  was  nop;  ayer. 

That  fo  important  a  duty,  therefore,  might  not  be  neg¬ 
lected,  Mahomet  obliged  his  followers  to  pray  five  times 
every  24  hours,  at  certain  ft-ited  times,  viz.  1.  In  the 
morning  before  fun-rife:  2.  When  noor  is  pa'ft,  and  the 
fun  begins  to  decline  from  the  meridian:  3.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  before  funfet:  4.  In  the  evening,  after  fun-fet,  and 
before  day  be  fhut  in:  and,  5.  After  the  day  is  flint  in,  and 
before  the  firft  watch  of  the  night  For  this  inllituthm  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  received  the  divine  command  from  the  throne  of 
God  himffclf,  when  he  took  his  right-journey  to  heaven  ; 
and  the  obferving  of  the  hated  times  of  prayer- is  frequently 
infilled  on  in  the  Koran,  though  they  be  not  particularly  pre- 
feribed  therein.  Accordingly,  at  the  aforefaid  times,  of  which 
public  notice  is  given  by  the  Muedlidhim-,  or  Criers,  from  the 
fleeples  of  their  mofquts  (for  they  ufe  no  bells),  every  confci- 
entious  Moflem  prepares  himfclf  for  prayer,  which  lie  performs 
either  in  the  mofque  or  any  other  place,  provided  it  be  clean, 
after  a  preferibed  form,  and  with  a  certain  number  of  praifes 
or  ejaculations  (which  the  more  fcrupulous  count  by  a  firing 
of  beads),  and  uling  certain  pollutes  of  worfhip  ;  all  which 
have  been  particularly  fet  down  and  deferibed,  though  with 
fome  few  miftakes,  by  other  writers,  and  ought  not  to  be 
abridged,  unlefs  in  fome  fpecial  cafes,  as  on  a  journey,  on  pre¬ 
paring  for  battle,  &c. 

For  the  regular  performance  of  the  duty  of  prayer  among 
the  Mahometans,  Selides  the  particulars  above  mentioned,  it 
is  alfo  requifite  that  they  turn  their  faces,  while  they  pray, 
towards  the  temple  of  Mecca  ;  the  quarter  where  the  fame  is 
iltuated  being,  for  that  reafon,  pointed  out  within  their 
mofques  by  a  niche,  which  they  call  al  M throb  ;  and  wi.huut, 
by  the  fituation  of  the  doors  opening  into  the  galleries  of  the 
fleeples  :  there  are  alfo  tables  calculated  for  the  ready  finding 
out  their  Kcblah,  or  pait  towards  which  they  ought  to  piay, 
in  places  where  they  have  no  other  direction. 

2.  Alms  are  of  two  forts,  legal  and  •voluntary.  The  legal 
alms  are  of  indifpeniable  obligation,  being  commanded  by  the 
law,  which  directs  and  determines  both  the  portion  which  is 
to  be  given,  and  of  what  things  it  ought  to  be  given  ;  but  the 
* voluntary  a/ii.s  are  left  to  every  one’s  liberty,  to  give  more  or 
lets,  as  he  (hall  fee  fit.  The  former  kind  of  alms  fome  think  to 
be  properly  called  zacat,  and  the  latter  fa  dolt  at ;  though  this 
name  be  alfo  frequently  given  to  the  legal  alms  They  are 
called  zacat ,  ei’her  becautethey  incre-afe  a  man's  llore  by  draw¬ 
ing  down  a  bltffing  thereon,  and  produce  in  his  foul  the  virtue 
of  liberality  ;  or  becaufe  they  purify  the  remaining  p art  of 
one’s  fubftance  from  pollution,  and  the  foul  from  the  filth  of 
avarice ;  and  fadakat,  becaufe  they  are  a  proof  of  a  man’s  lin- 


cerity  in  the  worfhip  of  God.  Some  writers  have  called  tb«- 
legal  alms  tithes  ;  but  improperly,  fince  in  fome  cafe3  they  fall 
fhort,  and  in  others  exceed  that  proportion. 

3.  Fajling  it  a  duty  of  fo  great  moment,  that  Mahomet  ufed 
to  fay,  it  was  the  gate  of  religion,  and  that  the  odour  of  the  mouth 
of  him  who  fafteih  is  more  grateful  to  God  than  that  of  mufk  j 
and  al  Ghaza  :  reckons  tailing  one  fourth  part  of  the  faith. 
According  to  the  Mahometan  divineb,  there  are  three  degrees 
of  falling  :  1.  The  reftraining  the  belly  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  from  fatisfying  their  lulls:  2.  The  rettraining  the  ears, 
eyes,  tongue,  hands,  feet,  and  other  members,  from  fin  ;  and, 
3.  The  faffing  of  the  heart  from  worldly  cares,  and  reftraining 
the  thought  from  every  thing  befides  God. 

The  Mahometans  are  obliged,  by  the  exprefs  command  of 
the  Koran,  to  faff  the  whole  month  of  Ramadan,  from  the  time 
the  nt  w  moon  firft  appear  s,  till  the  appearance  of  the  next  new 
moon  ;  during  which  time  they  mull  abflain  from  eating, 
drinking,  and  women,  from  day-break  till  night  or  fun  fet.’ 
And  this  injunction  they  obferve  fo  ItriCtly,  that,  while  they 
faft,  they  fuffer  nothing  to  enter  their  mouths,  or  other  parts 
of  their  body,  efteeming  the  faft  broken  and  null,  if  they  fmelf 
perfumes,  take  a  clyfter  or  injection,  bathe,  or  even  purpofeiy 
fwallovv  their  fpittle;  tome  bring  fo  cautious,  that  they  will 
not  open  their  mouths  to  fpeak  left  they  fhould  breathe  the 
air  too  freely  :  the  faft  is  alfo  deemed  void,  if  a  man  kifs  or 
touch  a  woman,  or  if  he  vomit  defignedly.  But  after  fun-fet 
they  are  allowed  to  refrefh  themfelves,  and  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  enjoy  the  company  of  their  wives  till  day-break  ;  though' 
the  more  rigid  begin  the  faft  again  at  midnight.  This  fall  is 
extremely  rigorous  and  mortifying  when  the  month  of  Ra¬ 
madan  happens  to  fall  in  fummer  (for  the  Arabian  year  being 
lunar,  each  month  runs  through  all  the  different  feafons  in  the 
couife  of  33  years),  the  length  and  heat  of  the  days  making  the 
obfervance  of  it  much  more  difficult  and  uneafy  than  in  winter. 

The  reafon  given  why  the  month"  of  Ramadan  was  pitched 
on  for  this  purpofe  is,  that  on  that  month  the  Koran  was  fent 
down  from  heaven.  Some  pretend,  that  Abraham,  Mofes,  and 
Jtfus,  received  their  refpe&ive  revelations  in  the  fame  month. 

4.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  fo  neceffary  a  point  of  prac¬ 
tice,  that,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  he  who  dies 
without  performing  it  may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Chriftian  ; 
and  the  fame  is  expreffly  commanded  in  the  Koran. 

The  temple  of  Mecca  ftands  in  rhe  midft  of  the  city,  and  19 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Ma  jad  al  elharam,  i.  e.  the  facred 
or  inviolab  e  temple.  What  is  principally  reverenced  in  this 
jrlace,  and  goes  iau&ity  to  the  whole,  is  a  fquare  Hone  build¬ 
ing,  called  the  Caaba.  See  that  article. 

To  this  temple  every  Mahometan,  who  has  health  and  means 
fufficient,  ought,  once  at  lealt  in  his  life,  to  go  01  pilgrimage  j 
nor  are  women  excufed  from  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
The  pilgrims  meet  at  different  places  near  Mecca,  according 
to  the  different  parts  from  whence  they  come,  during  the 
months  of  Shawal  and  l)hu’l caada  ;  being  obliged  to  be  there 
by  the  beginning  of  Dhu’lhajja ;  which  month,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  peculiarly  fet  apart  for  the  celebration  of  this 
folemnity. 

At  the  place  above  mentioned  the  pilgrims  properly  com¬ 
mence  fuch  ;  when  the  men  puc  on  the  Ibrarn  or  facred  habit, 
which  con  lifts  only  of  two  woollen  wrappers,  one  wrapped 
about  their  middle  to  cover  their  privities,  and  the  other  thrown 
over  their  {boulders,  having  their  heads  bare,  and  a  kind  of 
flippers  which  cover  neither  the  heel  nor  the  inftep,  and  fo 
enter  the  facred  territory  in  their  way  to  Mecca.  Whi’e  they 
have  this  habit  on  they  mult  neither  hunt  nor  fowl  (though 
they  are  allowed  to  fifli)  ;  which  precept  is  fo  punctual  y  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  will  not  kill  even  a  loufe  or  flea  if  they  find 
them  on  their  bodies  :  there  are  fome  noxious  animals,  however. 
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\vliich  they  have  permiffion  to  kill  during  the  pilgrimage,  as 
kites,  ravens,  fcorpions,  mice,  and  dogs  given  to  bite.  During 
the  pilgrimage,  it  behoves  a  man  to  have  a  conftant  guard  over 
his  words  and  actions  ;  to  avoid  all  quarrelling  or  ill-language, 
all  converfe  with  women,  and  all  obfcene  difcourfe  ;  and  to 
apply  his  whole  attention  to  the  good  work  he  is  engaged  in. 

The  pilgrims,  being  arrived  at  Mecca,  immediately  vifit  the 
temple  ;  and  then  enter  on  the  performance  of  the  prefcribed 
ceremonies,  which  confill  chiefly  in  going  in  proceffion  round 
the  Caaba,  in  running  between  the  mounts  Safa  and  Merwa, 
in  making  the  ftation  on  mount  Arafat,  and  flaying  the  vic¬ 
tims,  and  fhaving  their  heads  in  the  valley  of  Mina. 

In  compafiing  the  Caaba,  which  they  do  feven  rimes,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  corner  where  the  black  (lone  is  fixed,  they  ufe  a 
Ihort  quick  pace  the  three  firft  times  they  go  round  it,  and  a 
grave  ordinary  pace  the  four  laft  ;  which,  it  is  faid,  was  or¬ 
dered  by  Mahomet,  that  his  followers  might  fhow  themfelves 
ftrong  and  a£Iive  to  cut  off  the  hopes  of  the  infidels,  who  gave 
out  that  the  immoderate  heats  of  Medina  had  rendered  them 
weak.  But  the  aforefaid  quick  pace  they  are  not  obliged  to 
ufe  every  time  they  perform  this  piece  of  devotion,  but  only 
at  fome  particular  times.  So  often  as  they  pafs  by  the  black 
ftone,  they  either  kifs  it,  or  touch  it  with  their  hand  and  kifs 
that. 

The  running  between  Safa  and  Merwa  is  alfo  performed 
feven  times,  partly  with  a  flow  pace,  and  partly  running:  for 
they  walk  gravely  till  they  come  to  a  place  between  two  pillars  ; 
and  there  they  run,  and  afterwards  walk  again ;  fometimes 
looking  back,  and  fometimes  flopping,  like  one  who  had  loft 
fomething,  to  reprefent  Hagar  feeking  water  for  her  fon  ;  for 
the  ceremony  is  faid  to  be  as  ancient  as  her  time. 

On  the  ninth  of  Dhu’lhajja,  after  morning-prayer,  the  pil¬ 
grims  leave  the  valley  of  Mina,  whither  they  come  the  day 
before ;  and  proceed  in  a  tumultuous  and  ruffling  manner  to 
mount  Arafat,  where  they  ftay  to  perform  their  devotions  till 
l'un-fet :  then  they  go  to  Mozdalifa,  an  oratory  between  Ara¬ 
fat  and  Mina;  and  there  Ipend  the  night  in  prayer  and  read¬ 
ing  the  Koran.  The  next  morning  by  day-break  they  vifit  al 
Majber  al  Karam,  or  “  the  facred  monument;”  and,  depart¬ 
ing  thence  before  fun-rife,  hafte  by  Batn  Mohafler  to  the  valley 
of  Mina,  where  they  throw  feven  Hones  at  three  marks  or 
pillars,  in_imitation  of  Abraham,  who,  meeting  the  devil  in 
that  place,  and  being  by  him  difturbed  in  his  devotions,  or 
tempted  to  difobedience  when  he  was  going  to  facrifice  his  fon, 
was  commanded  by  God  to  drive  him  away  by  throwing  (tones 
at  him  ;  though  others  pretend  this  rite  to  be  as  old  as  Adam, 
who  all'o  put  the  devil  to  flight  in  the  fame  place,  and  by  the 
fame  means. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  on  the  fame  day,  the  tenth  of 
Dhu’lhajja,  the  pilgrims  flay  their  viftims  in  the  faid  valley 
of  Mina ;  of  which  they  and  their  friends  eat  part,  and  the 
reft  is  given  to  the  poor.  Thefe  vitlims  mull  be  either  ftieep, 
goats,  kine,  or  camels;  males,  if  of  either  of  the  two  former 
kinds;  and  females,  if  of  either  of  the  latter;  and  of  a  fit  age. 
The  facrifices  being  over,  they  (have  their  heads  and  cut  their 
nails,  burying  them  in  the  fame  place ;  after  which  the  pil¬ 
grimage  is  looked  on  as  completed  :  though  they  again  vifit 
the  Caaba,  to  take  their  leave  of  that  facred  building. 

The  rapid  fuccefs  which  attended  the  propagation  of  this 
new  religion  was  owing  to  caufes  that  are  plain  and  evident, 
and  mult  remove,  or  rather  prevent,  our  furprife,  when  they 
are  attentively  confidered.  The  terror  of  Mahomet’s  arms,  and 
tfie  repeated  victories  which  were  gained  by  him  and  his  fuc- 
ceft'ors,  were,  no  doubt,  the  irrefiftible  arguments  that  per- 
fuaded  fuch  multitudes  to  embrace  his  religion  and  fubmit  to 
his  dominion.  Befides,  hia  law  was  artfully  and  marvelloufly 
adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man ;  and,  in  a  more  par- 
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ticular  manner,  to  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  eaflern 
nations,  and  the  vices  to  which  they  were  naturally  adduced  : 
for  the  articles  of  faith  which  it  propofcd  were  few  in  number, 
and  extremely  (imple  ;  and  the  duties  it  required  were  neithet 
many  nor  difficult,  nor  fuch  as  were  incompatible  with  the 
empire  of  appetites  and  paflior.s.  It  is  to  be  obferved  farther, 
that- the  grofs  ignorance,  under  which  the  Arabians,  Syrians, 
I’erfians,  and  the  grcatcft  part  of  the  eaftern  nations,  laboured 
at  this  time,  rendered  many  an  ealy  prey  to  the  artifice  and 
eloquence  of  this  bold  adventurer.  To  thefe  caufes  of  the 
progrefs  of  Mahometifm,  we  may  add  the  bitter  diffenfions 
and  cruel  animofities  that  reigned  among  the  Chriftian  feCts, 
particularly  the  Greeks,  Neftorians,  Eutychians,  and  Mono- 
phyfites  ;  difienfions  that  filled  a  great  part  of  the  Eaft  with 
carnage,  affaffinations,  and  fuch  deteftable  enormities  as  ren¬ 
dered  the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to  many.  We 
might  add  here,  that  the  Monophyfites  and  Neftorians,  full  of 
refentrnent  againft  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  had  buffered 
the  bittereft  and  moll  injurious  treatment,  affifted  the  Arabians 
in  the  conqueft  of  feveral  provinces,  into  which,  of  confe- 
quence,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  afterwards  introduced. 
Other  caufes  of  the  i'udden  progrefs  of  that  religion  will  na»- 
turally  occur  to  luch  as  confider  attentively  its  fpirit  and 
genius,  and  the  ftate  of  the  world  at  this  time. 

MAHOMETANS,  thofe  who  believe  in  the  religion  and 
divine  million  of  Mahomet.  See  Mahomet,  Mahometan 
nism,  and  Alcoran. 

MAHRATTA.  See  Mariiatta. 

MAHWAH,  or  Mawee,  in  botany  ;  an  Eaft-Indian  tree, 
fo  called  by  the  natives  of  Bahar  and  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  but  of  which  the  Shanfcrit  name  is  Madbuca  or  Madbu- 
druma.  According  to  Lieut.  C.  Hamilton,  by  whom  a  very 
particular  account  of  this  tree  is  given  in  the  AJiatk  Refearcbes , 
(Vol.  I.  art.  xiv.),  it  is  of  the  clafs  of  the  polyandria-mono- 
gynia  of  Linnaeus,  but  of  a  genus  not  deferibed  by  him.  The 
calyx  is  monophyllous,  quadrifid,  half  divided,  and  imbri¬ 
cated  in  its  divided  part;  the  two  oppofite  and  outer  parts 
covering  partially  the' two  oppollte  and  inner.  The  corolla  Is 
monopetalous,  having  an  inflated  tube  for  its  lower  part,  of 
near  an  inch  long,  thick,  flelhy,  and  of  a  cream  colour :  from 
this  arife  nine  fmall  leaves,  as  it  were,  like  petals  from  a  calyx, 
that  are  imbricated  and  twiffed,  one  over  the  other,  from  right 
to  left,  clafping  the  lower  part  of  the  ftyle  in  a  point;  by 
which  they  leem  to  ferve,  in  fome  refpeCt,  like  a  forceps,  to 
detach  the  whole  corolla  at  the  feafon  of  its  dropping.  There 
are  no  filaments;  but  the  antherae,  which  are  in  number  moft 
commonly  twenty-fix,  long,  fcabrous,  and  (pear-headed,  are 
inferted  in  rows,  on  the  infide  and  upper  part  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla.  The  ftyle  is  long,  round,  and  tapering,  and  pro¬ 
jects  about  an  inch  beyond  the  corolla ;  it  is  fucceeded  by  a 
drupe,  with  a  thick  pericarpium,  bilocular,  containing  two 
feeds  or  kernels  covered  with  a  dark  brown  (kin :  there  are 
often,  however,  three  of  thefe  in  three  feparate  divifions.  The 
flowers  rife  in  bunches,  from  the  extremities  of  the  fmaller 
branches ;  and  have  each  a  pedicle  of  about  ah  inch  and  a  half 
long :  thefe  are  moftly  turned  downwards,  whence  the  corollas 
more  eafily  drop  off. 

The  tree,  when  full  grown,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common 
Mango  tree,  with  a  buffiy  head  and  oval  leaves  a  little  pointed; 
its  roots,  fpreading horizontally,  are  funk  but  little  in  the  earth  : 
the  trunk,  which  is  often  of  a  confiderable  thick nefs,  rifes 
feldom  to  any  great  height,  without  giving  off  branches ;  it  is, 
however,  not  uncommon  to  fee  it  (hoot  up  clear  to  the  length 
of  eight  or  ten  feet :  the  wood  itfelf  is  moderately  hard,  fine 
grained,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour.  By  incifion  the  tree  affords 
a  refinous  gum  from  the  bark. 

The  (lowers  are  of  a  nature  very  extraordinary,  <c  differing 
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effentially  (fays- Mr.  Hamilton)  from  thofe  of  any  other  plant 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  as  they  have  not,  in  any  refpebt, 
the  ufual  appearance  of  fuch,  but  rather  refemble  berries-,  and 
I,  like  many  others,  had  long  conceived  them  to  be  the  fruit 
of  the  Mahwah.”  The  tree  drops  its  leaves  in  the  month  of 
February,  and  early  in  March  thefe  flowers  begin  to  come  out 
in  clutters  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty,  from  the  extremity  of  every 
fmall  branch  ;  and  from  this  period  till  the  latter  end  of  April, 
as  the  flowers  come  to  maturity  (for  they  never  open  or  ex¬ 
pand),  they  continue  falling  off,  with  their  antherae,  in  the 
mornings,  a  little  after  fun-rife ;  when  they  are  gathered,  and 
afterwards  dried  by  an  expofure  of  a  few  days  in  the  fun: 
when  thus  prepared,  they  very  much  refemble  a  dried  grape, 
both  in  tafte  and  flavour.  Immediately  after  the  flowers 
drop  off,  frefh  flioots  are  made  for  the  new  leaves,  which 
foon  make  their  appearance,  coming  prelently  to  their  full 
growth.. 

The  fruit  ( properly  fo  called)  is  of  two  forts  in  fhape  ;  the 
one  rele.mbling  a  fmall  walnut,  the  other  fomewhat  larger  and 
pointed :  it  is  ripe  towards  the  middle  of  May  ;  and  continues 
dripping  from  the  tree  till  the  whole  fall,  which  is  generally 
about  the  beginning  or  towards  the  middle  of  June.  The 
outer  covering,  or  pericarpium,  which  is  of  a  foft  texture, 
commonly  burfts  in  the  fall,  fo  that  the  feeds  are  very  eafily 
fqueezed  out  of  it  :  the  feeds  are  fomewhat  of  the  fhape  but 
longer  than  an  olive.  Thefe  feeds  are  replete  with  a  thick  oil, 
of  the  conliftencc  of  butter  or  gbee,  which  is  obtained  by  ex- 
preflion. 

From  this  defeription  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  the 
Mahwah  tree  and  its  produ&ions  are  of  Angular  and  general 
ufe,  efpecially  in  thofe  dry  and  barren  countries,  which,  from 
the  rature  of  their  fituation,  are  not  fo  well  calculated  for 
producing  in  plenty  or  perfedtion  the  other  necetfaries  of 
life. 

The  corolla  or  flowers,  after  being  dried  as  before  deferibed, 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  raw  or  dreffed  with  their  curries-,  and, 
when  even  Amply  boiled  with  rice,  they  afford  a  ftrengthening 
and  wholefome '  nourifhment.  They  are  indeed,  our  author 
tells  us,  often  applied  to  a  lefs  laudable  purpofe ;  for,  being 
fermented,  they  yield  by  diftillation  a  ftrong  fpirit,  which  the 
people  here  fell  fo  very  cheap,  that  for  or.e  pice  (about  a  half¬ 
penny)  may  be  purchafed  no  lefs  than  a  cutcbafccr  (above  a 
pint  Engliffi)  with  which  any  man  may  get  completely  drunk. 
Thefe  flowers  make  an  article  of  trade  ;  being  exported  from 
this  country  to  Patna  and  elfewhere  in  no  inconfiderable  quan¬ 
tities. 

The  oil  yielded  by  the  fruit,  as  before  mentioned,  refembles 
ghee  fo  much,  that,  being  cheaper,  the  natives  often  mix  it 
with  that  commodity.  They  ufe  it  the  fame  as  ghee  in  their 
victuals,  and  in  the  competition  of  fome  forts  of  fweetmeats ; 
and  burn  it  in  their  ’lamps-.  It  is  alfo  regarded  as  a  falutary 
remedy,  applied  exteriorly  to  wounds  and  all  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions.  It  is  at  firft  of  the  confiftence  of  common  oil,  but' foon 
coagulates  :  after  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  acquires  a  bit- 
terith  tafte  and  rancid  fmell,  which  renders  it  fomewhat  lefs 
agreeable  as  an  article  of  food:  but  this  is  an  inconvenience 
which,  by  the  oil  being  properly  clarified  and  prepared  at  firft, 
might  be  perhaps  avoided.  This  oil  is  alfo  exported  both  in  its 
adulterated  and  original  ftate  to  Patna  and  other  parts  of  the 
low  country. 

The  author  does  net  know  any- purpofe  to  which  .the  gum 
has  ever  been  applied  :  but  if  found  upon  trial  to  be  of  ufe, 
he  informs,  us  that  it  might  be  collefted  in  large  quantities; 
and  that  the  beft  feafon  for  this  would  be  in  the  months  .of 
March  and  April,  about  the  time  the  flowers  come  out,  when 
the  tree  feems  to  be  molt  replete  with  it :  fuch  an  operation, 
indeed,  would  probably  diminish  its  proauce.in  the  fruit  and. 


flower ;  but  where  it  was  fufficiently  cultivated,  the  lofs  Irt 
thofe  could  be  but  little  felt. 

The  wood,  from  what  has  been  already  faid  of  it,  cannot  be 
expedited  to  be  often  had  in  beams  of  any  confiderable  length, 
fo  as  to  make  it  fo  very  ufeful  in  building  as  it  would  other- 
wife  be  from  its  not  being  liable  to  be  eat  by  the  white  ant3  r 
Mr.  Keir,  however,  told  our  author,  that  when  he  was  at 
Chowfee  (a  village  upon  the  Caramnaffa  near  Buxar),  he  had 
beams  of  it  which  were  to  the  beft  of  his  remembrance  above 
20  feet  long  :  but  in  many  other  refpebls  it  is  a  moft  ufeful 
wood  ;  and  as  it  is  tough,  and  of  a  ftrong  texture,  it  might 
perhaps  be  employed  to  advantage  in  {hip-building ;  in  which 
cafe,  if  properly  cultivated  in  many  grounds  that  feem  well 
adapted  for  it  and  fit  for  little  elfe,  it  might  thus  In  time  become 
a  valuable  article  in  that  branch  at  Calcutta,  whither  it  could 
eafily  be  tranfported  during  the  rainy  feafon  from  almoft  any 
part  of  thefe  countries,  by  feveral  rivers  that  are  then  fufficiently 
full  to  float  it  down. 

The  tree,  it  is  faid,  though  it  does  not  refufe  a  rich  foil,  will 
grow  in  the  moft  barren  ground,  even  amongft  ftones  and  gra¬ 
vel  where  there  is  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  foil  ;  and  it  feems 
to  deftroy  all  the  fmaller  trees  and  bruffiwood  about  it.  It  does 
not  require  much  moifture,  feeming  to  produce  nearly  as  well 
in  the  drieft  as  in  the  moft  favourable  years,  and  in  every  fitua¬ 
tion  ;  and  is  therefore  admirably  fitted  for  the  convenience  of* 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  hilly  countries,  which  are  peculiarly  fub- 
jeft  to  long  and  fevere  droughts  during  the  hot  months. 

“  Yet  notwithftanding  its  utility,  and  the  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  ground  that  feems  fo  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  it, 
both  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Catak,  Pacheet, 
Rotas,  &c.  (greateft  part-of  which,  indeed,  feems  fit  for  no 
other  ufeful  produbtion)  I  have  myfelf  never  obferved  (fays 
our  author),  nor  can  I  find  any  of  my  acquaintance  who  ever 
have  remarked,  one  Angle  tree  in  its  infant  ftate.  We  can  lee, 
every  where,  full  grown  trees  in  great  abundance  ;  but,  never- 
meeting  with  any  young  plants,  both  I  and  all  whom  I  have 
fpoken  to  on  the  fubj-eft,  are  at  fome  lofs  to  conceive  how  they 
fhould  have  come  here  :  neither  can  the  country  people  them- 
felves,  of  whom  I  have  inquired,  give  any  rational  account  of 
this  ;  although  it  appears  pretty  evident  that  numbers  of  them 
rnuft  have  been  cultivated  l'ome  time  or  other,  every  village 
having  many  of  them  growing  about  it.  This  is  a  circum- 
llance  which  fufficiently  marks  the  true  character  of  the  lower 
order  of  natives  in  their  moft  fupine  indolence  and  floth  ; 
owing  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the  ignorance  and.  ftupid  rapacity 
of  their  rajahs,  zemindars,  and  other  landholders,  and  their 
total  inattention  to  the  welfare  of  thofe  dejebted  wretches  from 
whom  they  derive  their  confequence  and  power.  Of  their 
bafe  indifference  to  the  interefts  of  thofe  whom  they  thus  affebb 
to  hold  beneath  their  regard,  many  ftriking  inftanees  occurred 
to  me  in  the  courfe  of  my  inquiries  upon  this  very  fubjeft  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  ago  that,  afidng  fome  queftions. concerning 
the  mahwah  of  a  zemindar  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  anfwered, 
that  ‘  it  was  the  food  of  the  poor  people,  and  how  fhould  he 
know  any  thing  about  it  •?’ 

“  It  was  this  ftrange  negleft  of  the  culture  of  it,  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  ufefulnefs  (continues  our  author),  which  firft 
led  me  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  this  tree,  from  which  the 
bulk  of  the  people  hereabouts  already  draw  fuch  great  benefit, 
in  order  to  know  whether-  they  might  not  increafe  it  without 
any  great  trouble  to  themfelves ;  and  whether  thereby  the  re¬ 
venue  might  not  alfo  be  increafed,  and  a  certain  provifion  ba 
made  againft  famines,  from  which  the  natives  often  fiuffer 
feverely  in  thefe  higher  diftribts. 

“  To  effeft  this,  it  would  be  necefiary  to  give  the  Ryots 
every  poffibie  encouragement  to  raife  the  tree  from  the  feeds  ; 
but  as, the  torpid  apathy  of  thefe  people,  whether  natural  or 
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acquired,  \yill  ever  prevent  their  being  moved  to  any  exertion 
by  a  profpedl,  however  alluring,  of  diftant  advantage,  I  ap¬ 
prehend  the  only  way  of  b)  inging  this  about  would  be  making 
the  planting  and  railing  of  a  certain  number  of  mahwahs  (in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  tenure)  an  article  in  their  ka- 
hooleats  or  agreements. 

“  The  tree,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  will  grow  almoll 
anywheie  ;  it  ought  to  be  fown  about  the  beginning  of  the 
rains,  either  in  beds  (to  be  afterwards  tranfplanted),  or  at 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet  diftance,  in  the  ground  defigncd  for 
it.  It  is  faid  that  in  feven  years  the  trees  will  give  flowers 
and  fruit ;  in  ten,  they  will  yield  about  half  of  their  common 
produce  ;  and  that  in  twenty  years  they  come  to  their  full 
growth  ;  after  which,  if  my  information  be  good,  they  will 
laft  near  one  hundred  years.  This  account,  I  acknowledge, 
mull  neceffarily  be  very  vague  and  uncertain,  as  I  never  have 
met  with  a  fingle  perfon  who  appeared  to  have  had  either  op¬ 
portunity  or  inclination  to  obferve  its  progrefs.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  is  what  the  country  people  fay  of  it. 

“  I  am  told  that  a  good  tree  will  eafily  give  four  puckha 
maunds  (about  three  hundred  weight  avoirdupois)  of  dried 
flowers,  which  will  fell  here  for  about  two  rupees ;  and  of 
feeds  it  will  afford  about  two  maunds  ;  and  this,  of  oil,  will 
yield  26  feers  ptickha  weight  (near  60  lb.)  which,  in  a  year 
like  this,  when  oil  is  cheap,  will  fell  at  this  place  for  two 
rupees  more.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  every  tiee 
will  not  give  fo  much,  neither  are  the  flowers  and  oil  fo  clear 
in  any  part  of  the  hills  as  at  Chitra  ;  but,  allowing  only  a 
half  of  this  or  lefs,  to  be  the  produdl  of  each  tree  (though  it 
might  be  rendered  ftill  much  greater  by  the  very  leaft  care 
and  induftry  in  the  cultivation  of  it),  within  the  l'pacc  of  20 
years  a  fubfiftence  might  be  raifed  to  the  inhabitants,  and  a 
confiderable  revenue  to  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  throughout 
au  immenfe  tracS:  of  Country  ;  the  greateft  part  of  which,  in 
its  prefent  Rate,  is  little  better  than  a  barren  wade,  and  can¬ 
not  pay  one  fingle  anna  to  the  zemindar  or  the  government. 
That  fuch  an  advantage  might  be  derived  from  it,  may  be 
proved  by  the  moll  moderate  calculation  :  for,  fuppofing  the 
trees  to  be  fown  at  40  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  on  each 
begah  (about  the  third  of  an  acre)  might  Hand  eight  trees ; 
and  fuppofing  the  product  of  each  tree  to  be  only  half  a  rupee, 
there  would  be  four  rupees  of  annual  value  on  a  begah  of 
ground ;  half  of  which  going  to  the  proprietor,  it  would 
thus  give  a  far  better  rent  than  the  generality  of  the  belt 
grounds  in  thefe  parts  ;  and  the  labourer  would  have  a  pro¬ 
duce,  without  any  other  trouble  than  that'of  fowing  the  feed, 
and  fencing  the  ground  wnilft  the  trees  were  young  ;  and  that 
of  annually  gathering  the  flowers  and  preparing  the  oil  when 
they  arrive  at  their  proper  fize  ;  and  they  would  probably  be¬ 
gin  to  give  a  produce  within  lefs  than  10  years  after  the 
fowing. 

“  As  this  tree  will  yield  nearly  its  ufual  quantity  of  flowers 
and  fruit  in  feafons  when,  for  want  of  rain,  every  other  crop 
fails  ;  if  thus  cultivated,  it  would  afford  the  inhabitants  a 
fure  and  certain  refource,  under  the  moft  dreadful,  and,  what 
has  hitherto  been  to  them  the  moft  deftriuffive,  of  all  cala-. 
mities,  famine.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  rice  and  other 
forts ‘of  grain  which  form  the  chief  part  of  their  fuftenancc, 
require  a  confiderable  degree  of  -moifture  to  bring  them  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  an  unufually  dry  feafon  ddlroys  the  harveft  in  thofe 
articles,  and  reduces  the  Ryots  in  general  to  the  utmoft  mi- 
fery ;  a  predicament  into  which  they  could  hardly  fall,  even 
in  the  fevercft  dearth  of  grain,  whilft  they  had  plenty  of  the 
flowers  and  fruit  of  the  mahwah  to  depend  upon.” 

MAIA,  (fab.  hilt.),  the  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one  of 


the  Pleiades,  the  moft  luminous  of  the  feven  fillers;  (fee 
Pleiades.)  Alfo,  afurnameof  Cvbele. 

MAIDEN,  an  inftrument  for  beheading  criminals.  Of 
the  ufe  and  form  of  this  inftrument  Mr.  Pennant  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  :  It  feems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  limits 
of  theforeft  ot  Hardwick,  or  the  18  towns  and  hamlets  within 
its  precin&s.  The  time  when  this  cuftorn  took  place  is  un¬ 
known  ;  whether  eail  Warren,  lord  of  this  foreft,  might  have 
eftablilhed  it  among  the  languinaxy  laws  then  in  ufe  again!! 
the  invaders  of  the  hunting  rights,  or  whether  it  might  not 
take  place  after  the  woollen  manufactures  at  Halifax  began  to 
gain  ftrength,  is  uncertain.  The  laft  is  very  probable  ;  for 
the  wild  country  around  the  town  was  inhabited  by  a  lawlefs 
fet,  whole  depredations  on  the  cloth-tenters  might  foon  ftifle 
the  efforts  of  infant  induftry.  For  the  protection  of  trade, 
and  for  the  greater  terror  of  offenders  by  fpeedy  execution, 
this  cultom  feems  to  have  been  eftablilhed,  fo  as  at  laft  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  force  or  law,  which  was,  ‘  That  if  a  felon  be  taken 
within  the  liberty  of  the  foreft  of  Hardwick,  with  goods 
ftolen  out,  or  within  the  faid  precindts,  either  hand-habend, 
back-berand,  or  confellioned,  to  the  value  of  thirteen-pence 
halfpenny,  he  lhall,  after  three  market-days  or  meeting-days 
within  the  town  of  Halifax  next  after  fuch  his  apprehenfion, 
and  being  condemned,  be  taken  to  the  gibbet,  and  there  have 
his  head  cut  from  his  body.’ 

“  The'  offender  had  always  a  fair  trial  ;  for,  as  foon  as  he 
was  taken,  he  was  brought  to  the  lord’s  bailiff  at  Halifax  :  he 
was  then  expofed  on  the  three  markets  (which  here  were  held 
thrice  in  a  week),  placed  in  a  ftocks,  with  the  goods  ftolen 
on  his  back,  or,  if  the  theft  was  of  the  cattle  kind,  they  were 
placed  by  him  ;  and  this  was  done  both  to  ftrike  terror  into 
others,  and  to  produce  new  informations  again!!  him.  The 
bailiff  then  fummoned  four  freeholders  of  each  town  within  the 
foreft  to  form  a  jury.  The  felon  and  profecutors  were  brought 
face  to  face ;  the  goods,  the  cow  or  horfe,  or  whatfoever 
was  ftolen,  produced.  If  he  Was  found  guilty,  he  was  re¬ 
manded  to  prifon,  had  a  week’s  time  allowed  for  preparation, 
and  then  was  conveyed  to  this  fpot,  where  his  head  was  ftruck 
off  by  this  machine,  I  fliould  have  prpmifed,  that,  if  the  cri¬ 
minal,  either  after  apprehenfion  or  in  the  way  to  execution, 
could  efcape  out  of  the  limits  of  the  foreft  (part  being  clofe  to 
the  town),  the  bailiff  had  no  farther  power  over  him  ;  but  if 
he  fhould  be  caught  within  the  precludes, at  any  time  after,  he 
was  immediately  executed  on  his.  former  fentence, 

(t  This  privilege  was  very  freely  ufed  duiing  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  :  the  records  before  that  time  were  loft.  Twenty- 
five  fullered  in  her  reign,  and  at  leaft  twelve  from  1623  to 
1650  ;  after  which  I  believe  the  privilege  was  no  more  ex¬ 
erted. 

“  This  machine  of  death  is  now  deftroyed  ;  but  I  faw  one 
of  the  fame  kind  in  a  room  under  the  p.uliament-houfe  at 
Edinburgh,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  regent  Morton, 
who  took  a  model  of  it  as  he  palled  through  Halifax,  and  at 
length  fuffered  by  it  himfelf.  It  is  in  form  of  a  painter’s  eafel, 
and  about  ten  feet  high  :  at  four  ■  feet  from  the  bottom  is  a 
crofs  bar,  on  which  the  felon  lays  his  head,  which  is  kept 
down  by  another  placed  above.  In  the  inner  edges  of  the 
frame  are  grooves  :  in  thefe  is  placed  a  (harp  ax,  with  a  vaft 
weight  of  lead,  fuppovtcd  at  the  very  fummit  with  a  peg  ;  to 
that  peg  is  faftened  a  cord,  which  the  executioner  cutting, 
the  ax  falls,  and  does  the  affair  effedtually,  without  ftiffering 
the  unhappy  criminal  to  undergo  a  repetition  of  ftrokes,  as 
has  been  the  cafe  in  the  common  method.  I  mull  add, 
that  if  the  fufferer  is  condemned  for  Healing  a  horfe  or  a  cow, 
the  firing  is  tied  to  the  bead,  which,  on  being  whipped,  pulls 
out  the  peg,  and  becomes  the  executioner.” 
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Maiden  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  machine  fir  ft  ufed  In  York- 
Ihire,  and  fince  introduced  into  other  places,  for  walking  of 
linen  ;  confuting  of  a  tub  19  inches  high,  and  27  in  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  top,  in  which  the  linen  is  put,  with  hot  water 
and  foap,  to  which  is  adapted  a  cover,  fitting  it  very  clofely, 
and  fafterted  to  the  tub  by  two  wedges  3  through  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  cover  paffes  an  upright  piece  of  wood,  kept  at  a 
proper  height  by  a  peg  above,  and  hi rnifhed  with  two  han¬ 
dies,  by  which  it  is  turned  backward  and  forward  :  to  the 
lower  end  of  this  upright  piece  is  fattened  a  round  piece  of 
wood,  in  which  are  fixed  feveral  pieces,  like  cogs  of  a  wheel. 
The  operation  of  this  machine  is  to  make  the  linen  pals  and 
repafs  quick  through  the  water. 

MAiDEN-i?«zfr,  in  our  old  writers,  a  noble  paid  by  the 
tenants  of  fome  manors  on  their  marriage.  This  was  faid  to 
be  given  to  the  lord  for  his  omitting  the  cuftom  of  marcheta, 
whereby  he  was  to  have  the  firft  night’s  lodging  with  his  te¬ 
nant’s  wife  3  but  it  feems  more  probably  to  have  been  a  fine 
•for  a  licence  to  marry  a  daughter. 

MAIDENHEAD,  a  town  of  B:rks,  26  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don,  with  a  ftone'bridge  over  the  Thames.  It  is  governed  by 
a  high-fteward,  a  mayor,  a  Reward,  and  10  aldermen,  out  of 
which  laft  two  bi  idgematters  are  chofen  every  year.  Here  is 
a  gaol  both  for  debtors  and  felons.  The  town  Hands  partly 
in  the  parilh  of  Bray  and  partly  in  that  of  Cookham  ;  and 
here  is  a  chapel  peculiar  to  the  corporation,  the  miuifter 
whereof  is  chofen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  not  obliged  to  at¬ 
tend  the  bifhop’s  vifitation.  Here  are  feveral  alms  houfes  and 
charities.  This  town,  now  fo  confiderable,  did  not  begin  to 
flourifh  till,  by  the  building  of  its  biidge,  travellers  were 
brought  this  way,  who  before  ufed  a  ferry  at  that  called  Bab- 
hani’s  End,  two  miles  north  of  it.  The  barge  pier-bridge  is 
maintained  by  the  corporation,  for  which  they  are  allowed  the 
tolls  both  over  and  under  it.  The  biidge  pier  divides  Berks 
from  Bucks.  There  is  a  great  trade  here  in  malt,  meal,  and 
timber,  which  they  carry  in  their  barges  to  London.  As  this 
is  the  great  thoroughfare  from  thence  to  Bath,  Briftol,  and 
other  fouth-weft  parts  of  England,-  the  adjacent  wood  or 
thicket  has  been  noted  for  many  robberies.  The  market  here 
is  on  Wednefdays  3  there  are  three  fairs  ;  and  here  are  frequent 
horfe-races. 

MAIDSTONE,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Kent,  36  miles 
from  London,  feated  on  the  river  Medway,  a  branch  of  which 
vuns  through  it.  It  is  a  corporation,  and  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  Its  chief  trade,  befides  linen-thread,  which 
it  makes  to  great  perfection,  is  in  hops  ;  of  which  there  are 
great  plenty  of  plantations  about  the  town,  as  well  as  orchards 
of  cherries.  The  tide  flows  quite  up  to  the  town,  and  brings 
up  barges,  &c.  of  5c  or  60  tons.  It  has  a  fine  ftone  bridge. 
One  of  the  public  gaols  for  the  county  is  kept  in  this  town  5 
and  the  cuttody  of  weights  and  meaftires,  renewed  by  the 
Itandard  of  king  Henry  VI I.  was  committed  to  it  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  as  being  in  the  centre  of  Kent  :  for  which  reafon  the 
knights  of  the  fir  ire  are  always  eleCted,  and  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice  always  held  here,  and  generally  the  allizes.  The  arcli- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  is  conflant  parl'on  of  this  parifh,  which 
is  his  peculiar,  and  ferved  by  his  curate.  Here  are  four  cha¬ 
rity  fchools,  in  which  are  above  100  boys  and  girls,  who  are 
vifited  once  a  week  and  catechifed  by  the  minifter.  This  is 
fuch  a  plentiful  country,  and  the  lands  hereabouts  are  fo  rich, 
that  London  is  fupplied  with  more  commodities  from  hence 
than  from  any  market-town  in  England  ;  particularly  with 
the  large  bullocks  that  come  from  the  Weald  of  Kent,  which 
begins  but  fix  miles  off  3  with  timber,  wheat,  and  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  hops,  apples,  and  cherries  ;  with  a  fort  of  paving- 
ftone,  eight  or  ten  inches  fquare,  that  is  exceedingly  durable  3 


and  with  the  fine  white  fand  for  glafs-houfes  arid  flationcrs. 
There  are  fo  many  gentlemen’s  feats  within  10  miles,  that  it 
is  rare  to  find  a  town  of  fo  muchr  trade  and  bufinefs  fo  full  of 
gentry  and  good  company.  The  market  here,  which  is  the 
belt  in  the  county,  is  on  Thurfday  ;  it  has  another  on  the 
fecondTuefday  of  every  month,  granted  them  by  George  II. 
in  1751  ;  and  fairs  on  February  13th,  May  12th,  June  20th 
(called  Garlic  fair),  and  October  1  7th.  Here  was  a  college 
or  hofpital,  erefited  by  archbifhop  Boniface  ;  and  a  chantry, 
by  archbifhop  Thomas  Arundel,  which  is  now  the  free- 
fchool. 

MAIGNAN  (Emanuel),  a  religious  minim,  and  one  of 
the  greateft  philofophers  of  his  age,  was  born  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  at  Thouloufe  in  1601.  Like  the  famous 
Pafcal,  he  became  a  complete  mathematician  without  the 
affiftance  of  a  teacher  ;  and  filled  the  profeffor’s  chair  at  Rome 
in  1636,  where,  at  the  expence  of  Cardinal  Spada,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  book  De  Pcrfpcbliva  Horaria.  He  returned  to- 
Thouloufe  in  1650,  and  was  created  provincial  :  the  king, 
who  in  1660  entertained  himfelf  with  the  machines  and  curio- 
fi ties  in  his  cell,  made  him  offers  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  to 
draw  him  to  Paris :  but  he  humbly  aefired  to  fpend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  a  cloifter.  He  publiihed  a  Courfe  of 
Philofophy,  4.  vols.  8vo.  at  Thouloufe  ;  to  the  fecond  edition 
of  which  he  added  two  tteatifes,  one  againft  the  vortices  of 
Defcartes,  and  the  other  on  the  fpeaking  trumpet  invented 
by  Sir  Samuel  Morlar.d.  He  is  faid  to  have  ttudied  even  in 
his  fleep,  his  very  dreams  being  employed  in  theorems,  the 
demonftrations  of  which  would  awaken  him  with  joy.  He 
died  in  1676. 

MAJESTY,  a  title  given  to  kings,  which  frequently  ferves 
as  a  term  of  diftinction.  The  word  feems  compofed  of  the 
two  Latin  words,  major  “  greater,”  and  flatus  “  Hate.”  The 
emperor  is  called  Sacred  Majefly,  Imperial  Majefly ,  and  Ccefa- 
rea.11  Majefly ;  The  king  of  Hungary  is  ftyled  His  Apnflolic 
Majefly.  The  king  of  Spain  is  termed  His  Mofl  Catholic 
Majefly  ;  and  the  king  of  Portugal,  His  mofl  Faithful  Majefly. 
The  king  of  France  uled  to  be  called  His  mofl  Chrflian  Ma¬ 
jefly  ;  and  when  he  treated  with  the  emperor,  the  word  Sacred 
was  added  :  His  laft  title  was  King  of  the  French. — -With  re- 
fpeft  to  other  kings,  the  name  of  the  kingdom  is  added  ;  as 
His  Britannic  Majefly ,  His  Polifh  Mcjefly,  &c.  Formerly 
princes  were  more  fparing  in  giving  titles,  and  more  modell 
in  claiming  them  :  before  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  king  of 
Spain  had  only  the  title  of  Highncfs  ;  and  before  that  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  kings  of  England  were  only  addreffed  under 
the  titles  of  Grace  and  Highncfs. 

Under  the  Roman  republic,  the  title  Majefly  (majeflas) 
belonged  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  magiftrates  ;  fo  that  to  diminilh  or  wound  the  majefly 
of  the  commonwealth,  was  to  be  wanting  in  refpetft  to  the 
ftate  or  to  its  minifters.  But  the  power  afterwards  palling 
into  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon,  the  appellation  of  Majefly 
was  transferred  to  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  family.  Pliny 
compliments  Trajan  on  his  being  contented  with  the  title  of 
Greatnefs  ;  and  fpeaks  very  invidioufly  of  thofe  who  affected 
that  of  Majefly.  And  yet  this  laft  feems  to  be  the  moll  mo- 
deft  and  juft  title  that  can  be  attributed  to  fovereigns,  ftnee  it 
fignifies  no  more  than  the  royalty  or  fovereign  power. 

MAII  inductio,  an  ancient  cuftom  for  the  prieft  and 
people  of  country  villages  to  go  in  proceffion  to  fome  adjoining 
wood  on  a  May-day  morning  3  and  return  in  a  kindof  triumph, 
with  a  May-pole,  boughs,  flowers,  garlands,  and  other  tokens 
of  the  fpring.  This  May-game,  or  rejoicing  at  the  coming  of 
the  l'pring,  was  for  a  long  time  obferved,  and  ftill  is  in  fome 
parts  of  England  ;  but  there  was  thought  to  be  fo  much 
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heathen  vanity  in  it,  that  it  was  condemned  and  prohibited 
within  the  diocele  of  Lincoln  by  the  good  old  bifaop  Groft- 
head. 

MAIL  ( Maille),  a  term  primarily  applied  to  the  melhes  or 
holes  in  ntt-work. 

Coat  of  Mail.  See  Coat.  It  is  called  alfo  habergeon.  An¬ 
ciently  they  alfo  wore  fhirts  of  mail  under  the  waiftcoat,  to 
ferve  as  a  defence  againft  fwords  and  poniards.  \\  e  alfo  read 
of  gloves  of  mail. 

Mail,  or  Mall ,  alfo  figniiies  a  round  ring  of  iron  ;  whence 
the  play  of  pall-mall,  from  pal'a  “  a  ball,”  and  maille  “  the 
round  ring  through  which  it  is  to  pafs.’’ 

Mail,  or  Maille,  in  our  old  writers,  a  fmall  kind  of  mo¬ 
ney.  Silver  half-pence  were  likewife  termed  mail1es,q  Hen.  V. 
By  indenture  in  the  mint,  a  pound  weight  of  old  fterling  filver 
was  to  be  coined  into  360  fterlings  or  pennies,  or  720  mails  or 
halfpennies,  or  1440  farthings.  Hence  the  word  mail  was 
derived,  which  is  now  vulgarly  ufed  in  Scotland  to  fignify  an 
annual  rent. 

Mail,  or  Mail!,  on  fhip-board,  a  fquare  machine  com- 
pofed  of  a  number  of  rings  interwoven  net-wife,  and  ufed  for 
rubbing  off  the  loofe  hemp  which  remains  on  lines  or  white 
cordage  after  it  is  made. 

Mail  is  l  kewife  ufed  for  the  leather  bag  wherein  letters 
are  carried  by  the  poft. 

Mail  Coaches.  See  Coach. 

MAILLA  ( Joseph-Anne-Marie  t>e  Moyriac  de),  a 
learned  Jefuit,  was  born  in  the  caftle  of  Maillac  in  the  Bugey, 
and  appointed  a  miffionary  to  China,  whither  he  went  in  1  703. 
At  the  age  cf  28  he  had  acquired  fo  great  fkill  in  the  charac¬ 
ters,  arts,  fciences,  mythology,  and  ancient  books  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  as  to  aftoni/h  even  the  learned.  He  was  greatly  beloved 
and  efteemed  by  the  emperor  Kam-Hi,  who  died  in  1722.  He, 
together  with  other  miffionaries,  was  employed  by  that  prince 
to  draw  a  chart  of  China  and  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  was  en¬ 
graved  in  France  in  the  year  1732.  He  drew  likewife  particu¬ 
lar  charts  of  fome  of  the  provinces  of  this  vaft  empire  ;  with 
which  the  emperor  was  fo  pleafed,  that  he  fettled  the  author 
at  h’s  court.  The  great  annals  of  China  were  alfo  tranflated 
into  French  by  Father  Mailla,  and  his  manufevipt  was  tranf- 
mitted  to  France  in  1737.  This  work  was  publilhed  in  1 2 
volumes  quarto,  under  the  infpeftion  of  M.  Grolier,  and  is 
the  firft  complete  hillory  of  that  extenfive  empire.  The  ftyle, 
which  was  full  of  hyperbole  and  bomball,  has  been  revifed  by 
the  editor,  and  the  fpeeches  which  extended  to  too  great  a 
length,  and  had  too  much  fame-nefs  in  them,  have  been  omit¬ 
ted.  Father  Mailla,  afier  having  refided  45  years  in  China, 
■died  at  Pekin  on  the  28th  of  Jvne  1748,  in  the  79th  year  uf 
his  age.  Kien-Lung  the  reigning  emperor  paid  the  expences 
of  his  funeral.  He  was  a  man  of  a  lively  and  gentle  character, 
capable  of  the  molt  perfevering  labour  and  the  moff  unremit¬ 
ting  activity. 

MAILLET  (Benoit  de),  defeended  from  a  noble  family 
in  Lorrain,  was  horn  in  1659,  and  appointed,  at  the  age  of  33, 
conlul-general  for  Egypt.  He  fulfilled  this  office  for  16  years 
with  great  ability,  lupported  the  king’s  authority  again d  the 
janizaries,  and  greatly  extended  the  trade  of  France  into  that 
part  of  Africa.  As  a  recompenfe  for  his  fervices,  the  kiog 
bellowed  upon  him  the  confulfhip  of  Leghorn,  which  is  the 
fil'd  and  mod  conliderable  confulfnlp  in  his  gift.  Being  at  lad 
appointed  in  1715  to  vifit  the  fea-ports  in  the  Levant  and  on 
the  coad  of  Barbary,  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  execution  of 
his  commiffion,  that  he  obtained  permiffion  to  retire  with  a 
conliderable  penfion.  He  fettled  at  Marfeilles ;  where  he 
died  in  1738,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  Fie  was  a  man  of 
a  lively  imagination,  and  gentle  manners  ;  in  fociety  he  was 
Very  amiable,  and  he'  poffeffed  the  drifted  probity.  He  was 
Vol.  V. 


fond  of  praifj?,  and  very  anxious  about  the  reputation  of  ge¬ 
nius.  During  the  whole  of  his  life  he  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  dtidy  of  natural  hiftory  ;  and  his  principal  objeft  was 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  our  globe.  On  this 
important  fubjeft  he  left  fome  curious  obfervations,  which 
have  been  publilhed  tu  oftavo  under  the  title  of  Telliamed, 
which  is  the  name  de  Maillet  written  backwards.  The  editor 
Abbe  Mafcrier  has  given  to  this  work  the  form  of  dialogue. 
An  Indian  philofopher  is  introduced  as  explaining  to  a  French 
miffionary  his  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  globe,  and 
the  origin  of  mankind  ;  and,  which  is  very  incredible,  he 
fuppofes  it  to  have  come  out  of  the  waters,  and  makes  an 
abode  uninhabitable  by  man  the  birthplace  of  the  human  race. 
His  great  objeft  is  to  prove,  that  all  the  ftrata  of  which  this 
globe  is  compofed,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  higheit  mountains, 
have  come  from  the  bofom  of  the  waters  ;  that  they  are  the 
work  of  the  lea,  which  continually  retires  to  allow  them  gra- 
duallv  to  appear.  Telliamed  dedicated  his  book  to  the  ll- 
ludrious  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  author  of  the  imaginary  “  Tra¬ 
vels  to  the  fun  and  moon.”  In  the  humorous  epiftle  which  is 
addreffed  to  him,  the  Indian  philofopher  informs  us  that  thefe 
dialogues  are  nothing  but  a  colleftion  of  dreams  and  fancies. 
He  cannot  be  accufed  of  having  broken  his  word  ;  but  he 
may  well  be  reproached  with  not  having  written  them  in  the 
fame  ftyle  with  his  letter  to  Cyrano,  and  with  not  having  dif- 
played  equal  livelinefs  and  humour.  A  fubjeft  the  moft  ex¬ 
travagant  is  handled  in  the  graved  manner,  and  his  ridiculous 
opinion  is  delivered  with  all  the  ferious  air  of  a  philofopher. 
Of  the  fix  dialogues  which  compofe  the  work,  the  four  firft 
contain  many  curious  obfervations  truly  philofophical  and  im¬ 
portant  :  in  the  other  two  wre  find  nothing  but  conjeftures, 
fancies,  and-  fables,  fometimes  amufing,  but  always  abfurd. 
To  Maillet  we  are  indebted  alfo  for  “  A  Defcription  of 
Egypt,”  collefted  from  his  memoirs  by  the  editor  of  Telli¬ 
amed,  1  -43,  4to.  or  in  2  vols.  i2mo. 

MAIM,  maihem,  or  Mayhem,  in  law,  a  wound  by  which 
a  perfon  lofes  the  ufe  of  a  member  that  might  have  been  a  de¬ 
fence  to  him  ;  as  when  a  bone  is  broken,  a  foot,  hand,  or 
other  member  cut  off,  or  an  eye  put  out  ;  though  the  cutting 
off  an  ear  or  nofe,  or  breaking  the  hinder-teeth,  w  as  formerly 
held  to  be  no  maim.  A  maim  by  caftration  was  anciently  pu-  " 
nifhed  with  death,  and  other  maims  with  lofs  of  member  for 
member  5  but  afterwards  they  were  only  punifhed  by  fine  and 
imprifonment.  It  is  now  enafted  by  the  ftatute  22  &  23 
Car.  II.  that  if  any  pei'fon,  from  malice  aforethought,  fhall 
difable  any  limb  or  member  of  any  of  the  king’s  fuhjefts  w  ith 
an  intent  to  disfigure  him,  the  offender,  with  his  aiders  and 
abettors,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  ; 
though  no  fitch  attainder  fhall  corrupt  the  blood,  or  occafibn 
forfeiture  of  lands,  Src. 

MAIMBOURG  (Louts),  born  at  Nanci  in  ifito,  became 
a  Jefuit  in  162 6  ;  and  acquired  reputation  as  a  teacher,  but 
yet  more  by  the  many  hidories  which  he  publiftied.  I  he 
Janfenifts  criticifed  his  hiftory  of  Arianifm,  and  that  of  the 
Iconoclajles  ;  and  his  hiftory  of  Calvinifm,  publilhed  in  1681, 
llirred  up  a  violent  paper-war  againft  him,  the  operations 
whereof  he  left  entirely  to  his  enemies,  without  giving  htmfelf 
any^troublc  offenfively  or  defenfively.  He  was  degiaded  by 
the  general  of  the  Jefuits,  on  account  of  his  having  declared 
too  boldly  in  favour  of  the  Gallicati  church  againft  the  Ultra- 
mountains.  He  retired  into  the  abbey  of  St.  Viftor,  where  he 
died  in  1686.  He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  7 leodorr 
Mnimbourg  his  coufin  ;  who  embraced  Calviniim,  afterwards 
returned  to  the  Romifh  church,  returned  back  to  the  reformed 
religion,  embraced  Sooinianiim,  and  died  at  London  about 
the  year  1603,  after  having  publiftied  fume  works. 

MATMON1DES  (Moses),  or  Moses  the  son  oy  Mat* 
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mon,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  called  by  tbe  Jews  the  eagle  of  the 
doBors,  was  born  of  an  illuftrious  family  at  Cordova  in  Spain, 
in  1 1 3 t .  He  is  commonly  named  Mofs  lEgyptius,  becaufe 
he  fettled  in  Egypt,  where  he  fpent  his  whole  life  in  quality 
of  phyfician  to  the  fultan.  Here  he  opened  a  fchool,  which 
was  foon  filled  with  pupils  from  all  parts,  from  xVlexandria 
and  Damafcus  efpecially,  whofe  proficiency  tinder  him  lpread 
his  fame  all  over  the  world.  He  was  no  lefs  eminent  in  phtlo- 
fophy,  mathematics,  and  divinity,  than  in  medicine.  Caiau- 
bon  affirms  it  may  be  truly  faid  of  him,  as  Pliny  of  old  faid  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  that  “  he  was  the  firft  of  his  tribe  who 
ceafed  to  be  a  trifler.’’  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all 
the  works  of  Maimonldes  ;  fome  were  written  originally  in 
Arabic,  but  are  now  extant  only  in  Hebrew  tranllations. 
“  Thofe  (fays  Collier),  who  defire  to  learn  the,  doftrine  and 
the  canon  law  contained  in  theTalmud,  may  read  Maimonides’s 
compendium  of  it  in  good  Hebrew,  in  his  book  entitled  lad ; 
wherein  they  will  find  great  part  of  the  fables  and  impertinen- 
cies  in  the  Talmud  entirely  aifearded.  But  the  More  Ne’vochhn 
is  the  mod  valued  ot  all  his  works,  defigned  to  explain  the  ob- 
feure  words,  phrafes,  metaphors,  &c.  in  feripture,  which,  when 
literally  interpreted,  have  either  no  meaning  or  appear  abfurd. 

MAIN,  an  epithet  ufuallv  applied  by  iailors  to  whatever 
is  principal,  as  oppofed  to  whatever  is  inferior  or  fecondary. 
Thus  the  main  land  is  ufed  in  contradiilinftion  to  an  ifland  or 
peninfula ;  and  the  main-mail,  the  main-wale,  the  main-keel, 
and  the  main-hatchway,  are  in  like  manner  diftinguiffied  from 
the  fore  and  mizen  malts,  the  channel  wales,  the  falfe  keel, 
and  the  fore  and  after  hatchways,  &c. 

Maine,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  runs  by  Bamberg,  Wurtzburg,  Afchaffenburg,  Ha- 
nau,  and  Francfort,  and  falls  into  4he  Rhine  at  Mentz. 

Mains,  or  MayEnne,  a  department  of  P'rance  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  late  province  of  the  fame  name.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  river  Maine,  which,  foon  after  its  junction  with  the 
Sarte,  falls  into  the  Loire.  Laval  is  the  capital. 

Maine  and  Loire,  a  department  of  France,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  late  province  of  Anjou.  It  has  its  name  from  two 
rivers.  Angers  is  the  capital. 

MAINOUR,  Manour,  or  Meinour  (from  the  French  ma¬ 
uler,  i.  e.  manu  tractare),  in  a  legal  ffinfe  denotes  the  thing 
that  a  thief  taketh  away  or  ftealeth  :  As  to  be  taken  with  the 
mainour  (PI.  Cor.  fol.  179-),  is  to  be  taken  with  the  thing 
ftolen  about  him  :  And  again  (fol.  194.)  it  was  prefented, 
that  a  thief  was  delivered  to  the  fheriff  or  vifeount  together 
with  the  mainour:  And  again,  (fol.  186.),  if  a  man  be  in¬ 
dicted,  that  he  felonioufiy  Hole  the  goods  of  another,  where, 
in  truth,  they  are  his  own  goods,  and  the  goods  be  brought 
into  the  court  as  the  mainour  ;  and  if  it  be  demanded  of  him, 
what  he  faith  to  the  goods,  and  he  difcl  im  them  ;  though  he 
be  acquitted  of  the  felony,  he  ffiall  lofe  the  goods  :  And  again 
(fol.  149.),  if  the  defendant  were  taken  with  the  manour, 
and  the  manour  be  carried  to  the  court,  they,  in  ancient  times, 
would  arraign  him  upon  the  manour,  without  any  appeal  or 
indiftment.  Cowd.  See  Blackft.  Comment.  Vol.  iii.  71.  Vol. 
iv.  303'. 

MA1NPRIZE.  See  Falfe  Imprisonment.  The  writ  of 
mainprize,  manucaptio,  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  fheriff  (either 
generally,  when  any  man  is  imprifoned  fur  a  bailable  offence, 
and  bail  hath  been  refufed  5  or  fpecially,  when  the  offence  or 
cauie  of  commitment  is  not  properly  bailable  below),  com¬ 
manding  him  to  tal  e  fureties  for  the  prifoner’s  appearance, 
ufuaily  called  mainpernors,  and  to  fet  him  at  large.  Mainper¬ 
nors  differ  from  bail,  in  that  a  man’s  bail  may  impfifon,  or 
iurrender  him  up  before  the  llipulated  day  of  appearance  ; 
mainpernors  can  do  neither,  but  are  barely  fureties  for  his  ap-  „ 
jpearance  at  the  day:  hail  are  only  fureties  that  the  parties  be 


anfwerable  for  the  fpecial  matter  for  which  they  ftipulate; 
mainpernors  are  hound  to  produce  him  to  anfwer  all  charges 
whatever.  See  Habeas  Corpus. 

MAINTENANCE,  inlaw,  bears  a  near  relation  to  Bar- 
retry  ;  being  an  officious  intermeddling  in  a  fuit  that  no 
way  belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  or  affifting  either  party 
with  money  or  otherwife,  to  profecute  or  defend  it  :  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  firft  introduftion  of 
ufes.  This  is  an  offence  againft  public  juftice,  as  it  keeps  alive 
ftrength  and  contention,  and  prevents  the  remedial  procefs  of 
the  law  into  an  engine  of  oppreffion.  And  therefore,  by  the 
Roman  law,  it  was  a  fpecies  of  the  crimen  falji,  to  enter  into 
any  confederacy  or  do  any  aft  to  fupport  another’s  law-fuit,  by 
money,  witneffes,  or  patronage.  A  man  may,  however,  main¬ 
tain  the  fuit  of  his  near  kinfman,  fervant,  or  poor  neighbour, 
out  of  charity  and  compaffion,  with  impunity.  Otherwife  the 
puuifhment  by  common  law  is  fine  and  imprifonment ;  and  by 
the  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  a  forfeiture  of  10I. 

MAINTENON  (Madame  de),  a  French  lady  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  fortune,  defeended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  whofe 
proper  name  was  Frances  Daubigne,  was  born  in  1 63  q.  Her 
parents  by  misfortunes  being  ill  able  to  fupport  her,  {he  fell  to 
the  care  of  her  mother’s  relations;  to  pfeape  which  ftate  of 
dependence,  flie  was  induced  to  marry  that  famous  old  buffoon 
the  Abbe  Scarron,  who  fubfiffed  himfelf  only  on  a  penfio* 
allowed  him  by  the  court  for  his  wit  and  parts.  She  lived 
with  him  many  .years,  which  Voltaire  makes  no  fcruple  to 
call  the  happieft  years  of  her  life  ?  but  when  he  died  in 
1660,  (he  found  herfelf  as  indigent  as  (lie  was  before  her  mar¬ 
riage.  Her  friends  indeed  endeavoured  to  get  her  huiband’s 
penfion  continued  to  her,  and  prefented  fo  many  petitions- 
to  the  king  about  it,  all  beginning  with  “  The  widow  Scar¬ 
ron  moft  humbly  prays  your  majefty’s,  &c.”  that  he  was 
quite  weary  of  them,  and  has  been  heard  to  exclaim,  “  Mull 
1  always  be  peftered  with  tbe  widow  Scarron  ?”  At  laft, 
however,  through  the  recommendation  of  Madame  de  Monte- 
fpan,  he  fettled  a  much  larger  penfion  on  her,  with  a  genteel 
apology  for  making  her  wait  fo  long  ;  and  afterward  made 
choice  of  her  to  take  care  of  the  education  of  the  young  duke 
of  Maine,  his  fon  by  Madame  de  Montefpan.  The  letters  ffie 
wrote  on  this  occafion  charmed  the  king,  and  were  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  her  advancement  ;  her  perfonal  merit  effefted  all  the 
reft,  He  bought  her  the  lands  of  Maintenon,  the  only  eftate 
me  ever  had ;  and,  finding  her  pleafed  with  the  acquifition, 
called  her  publicly  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  which  was  of  great 
fervice  to  her  in  her  good  fortune,  by  releafingf  her  from  the 
ridicule  attending  that  of  Scarron.  Her  elevation  was  to  her 
only  a  retreat  :  the  king  came  to  her  apartment  every  day 
after  dinner,  before  and  after  fupper,  and  continued  there  till 
midnight  :  here  he  did  bufinefis  with  his  minifters,  while  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon,  employed  in  reading  or  needle-work, 
never  ffiowea  any  defire  to  talk  of  ftate  affairs,  and  carefully- 
avoided  all  appearance  of  cabal  or  intrigue  ;  (he  did  not  even 
make  ufe  of  her  power  to  dignify  her  own  relations.  About 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1689,  Louis  XIV.  married  her,  hp 
being  then  in  his  48th  and  ffie  in  her  50th  year  ;  and  that 
piety  with  which  ffie  infpired  the  king  to  make  her  a  wife  in- 
ilead  of  a  miitrefs,  became  by  degrees  a  fettled  difpofitipn  of 
mind.  She  prevailed  on  Louis  to  found  a  religious  community 
at  St.  Cyr,  for  the  education  of  30c  young  ladies  of  quality  ; 
and  here  ffie  frequently  retired  from  that  melancholy  of  which 
ffie  complains  io  pathetically  in  one  of  her  letters,  and  which 
few  ladies  will  fuppofe  ffie  ffionld  be  liable  to  in  fuch  an  elevated 
fituation.  But,  as  M.  Voltaire  fays,  if  any  thing  could  ffiow 
the  vanity  of  ambition,  it  would  certainly  be  this  letter.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon  could  have  no  other  uneafinefs  than  the 
uniformity  of  her  manner  of  living  with  a  great  king ;  and 
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this  made  her  once  fay  to  the  Count  Daubigoe  her  brother, 
“  I  can  hold  it  no  longer ;  I  wifh  I  was  dead.”  The  anfwer  he 
made  to  her  was,  “  You  have  then  a  promife  to  marry  the 
Almighty  !”  Louis  however  died  before  her  in  1715;  when 
fhe  retired  wholly  to  St.  Cyr,  and  fpent  the  reft  of  her  days  in 
a61s  of  devotion  $  and  what  is  moft  furprifing  is,  that  her  huf- 
band  left  no  certain  provifion  for  her,  recommending  her  only 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  She  would  accept  no  more  than  a 
penfion  of  80,000  iivres,  which  was  punctually  paid  her  till  fhe 
died  in  1719-  A  collection  of  her  letters  has  been  publifhed, 
and  tranffated  into  Englifh  ;  from  which  familiar  intercourfes 
her  character  will  be  better  known  than  from  any  attempt  at 
deferption. 

MAJOR,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  name  of  feveral  officers  of 
very  different  ranks  and  functions. 

Major  -general.  See  General. 

Major  of  a  Regiment  of  Foot,  the  next  officer  to  the  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel,  generally  promoted  from  the  eldeft  captain  :  he 
is  to  take  care  that  the  regiment  be  well  exercifed,  to  fee  it 
march  in  good  order,  and  to  rally  it  in  cafe  of  being  broke  in 
action  :  he  is  the  only  officer  among  the  infantry  that  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  on  horfeback  in  time  of  aCtion,  that  he  may  the 
more  readily  execute  the  colonel’s  orders. 

Major  of  a  Regiment  ofHorfe,  as  well  as  foot,  ought  to  be 
a  man  of  honour,  integrity,  underftanding,  courage,  aCtivity, 
experience,  and  addrefs  :  he  ffiould  be  matter  of  arithmetic,  and 
keep  a  detail  of  the  regiment  in  every  particular :  he  ffiould 
be  IkilTed  in  horfemanfliip,  and  ever  attentive  to  his  bufinefs  : 
one  of  his  principal  functions  is,  to  keep  an  exaCt  rofter  of  the 
officers  for  duty  :  he  ffiould  have  a  perfect  knowledge  in  all  the 
military  evolutions,  as  he  is  obliged  by  his  poft  to  inftruCt 
others,  See, 

9bzc»-MAjoR,  the  third  officer  in  order  in  a  garrifon,  and 
next  to  the  deputy-governor.  He  ffiould  underftand  fortifi¬ 
cation,  and  has  a  particular  charge  of  the  guards,  rounds,  pa- 
troles,  and  fentinels. 

■Br.’gdJi’-MAjOR,  js  a  particular  officer  appointed  for  that 
purpole  only  in  camp  :  he  goes  every  day  to  head-quarters 
To  receive  orders  from  the  adjutant-general  :  there  they  write 
exaCtly  whatever  is  dictated  to  them  :  from  thence  they  go  and 
give  the  orders,  at  the  place  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  to  the 
different  majors  or  adjutants  of  the  regiments  which  compofe 
that  brigade,  and  regulate  with  them  the  number  of  officers 
and  men  which  each  are  to  furniffi  for  the  duty  of  the  army  ; 
taking  care  to  keep  an  exaCf  rofter,  that  one  may  not  give 
more  than  another ;  and  that  each  march  in  their  tour  :  in 
ffiort,  the  major  of  brigade  is  charged  with  the  particular 
detail  in  his  own  brigade,  in  much  the  fame  way  as  the  adju¬ 
tant-general  is  charged  with  the  general  detail  of  the  duty  of 
the  army.  He  fends  every  morning  to  the  adjutant-general 
an  exaCf  return,  by  battalion  and  company,  of  the  men  of  his 
brigade  miffing  at  the  retreat,  or  a  report  expreffing  that  none 
are  abfent :  he  alfo  mentions  the  officers  abfent  with  or  without 
leave.  As  all  orders  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  majors  of 
brigade,  they  have  infinite  occafions  of  making  known  their  ta¬ 
lents  and  exaftnefs. 

Major  of  Artillery,  is  alfo  the  next  officer  to  the  lieutenant- 
colonel.  His  poft  is  very  laborious,  as  the  whole  detail  of  the 
corps  particularly  refts  with  him  ;  and  for  this  reafon  all  the 
non-commiffioned  officers  are  fubordinate  to  him,  as  his  title 
of  ferj  cant-major  imports  :  in  this  quality  they  muft  render 
him  an  exaft  account  of  every  thing  that  comes  to  their  know¬ 
ledge,  either  regarding  the  duty  or  w^nts  of  the  artillery  and 
foldiers.  He  ihould  poffefs  a  perfeCf  knowledge  of  the  power 
of  artillery,  together  with  all  its  evolutions.  In  the  field  he 
goes  daily  to  receive  orders  from  the  brigade-major,  and  com¬ 
municates  them  with  the  parole  to  his  luperiors,  and  then  dio- 
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tates  them  to  the  adjutant.  He  ffiould  be  a  very  good  mathe* 
matician,  and  be  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  train  of  artillery,  &c.  " 

Major  of  Engineers,  commonly  with  us  called  Sub-direftort, 
ffiould  be  very  well  fkilled  in  military  architecture,  fortification, 
gunnery,  and  mining.  He  ffiould  know  how  to  fortify  in  the 
field,  to  attack  and  defend  all  forts  of  pofts,  and  to  conduit  the 
works  in  a  fiege,  &c.  See  Engineer. 

-4L/-Major,  is  on  fundry  occafions  appointed  to  ait  as  ma¬ 
jor,  who  has  a  pre-eminence  above  others  of  the  fame  denomi¬ 
nation.  Our  horfe  and  foot-guards  have  their  guidons,  or  fe- 
cond  and  third  majors. 

Serjcant-^tlx}09.,  is  a  non-commiffioned  officer  of  great  me¬ 
rit  and  capacity,  fubordinate  to  the  adjutant  as  he  is  to  the  ma¬ 
jor.  See  Serjeant. 

Zba/K-MAJOR,  is  not  only  the  firft  drummer  in  the  regl- 
irfent,  but  has  the  fame  authority  over  his  drummers  as  the 
corporal  has  over  his  fquad.  He  inftruits  them  in  their  diffe¬ 
rent  beats ;  is  daily  at  orders  with  the  ferjeants,  to  know  the 
number  of  drummers  for  'duty.  He  marches  at  their  head 
when  they  beat  in  a  body,  in  the  day  of  battle,  or  at  exer- 
cife,  he  muft  be  very  attentive  to  the  orders  given  him,  that 
he  may  regulate  his  beats  according  to  the  movements  or¬ 
dered. 

Fife- Major,  is  he  that  plays  the  beft  on  that  inftrument, 
and  has  the  fame  authority  over  the  fifers  as  the  drum-major 
has  over  the  drummers.  He  teaches  them  their  duty,  and  ap¬ 
points  them  for  guards,  &c. 

Major,  in  law,  a  perfon  who  is  of  age  to  manage  his  own- 
affairs.  By  the  civil  law  a  man  is  not  a  major  till  the  age  of 
25  years  j  in  England,  he  is  a  major  at  21,  as  in  Normandjr 
at  20. 

Major,  in  logic,  is  underftood  of  the  firft  propofition  of  a 
regular  fyllogifm.  It  is  called  major,  becaufe  it  has  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  fenfe  than  the  minor  propofition,  as  containing  the 
principal  term.  See  Logic. 

Major,  and  Minor,  in  muftc,  are  applied  to  concords 
which  differ  from  each  other  by  a  lemi-tone.  See  Concord. 
Major-tone  is  the  difference  between  the  fifth  and  fourth  ;  and 
major  femi-tone  the  difference  between  the  major  fourth  and 
the  third.  The  major  tone  furpaffes  the  minor  tone  by  3 
comma. 

Ma 'on-Domo,  an  Italian  term,  frequently  ufed  to  fignify 
a  fteward  or  mafter  of  the  houfehold.  The  title  of  major-domo 
was  formerly  given  in  the  courts  of  princes  to  three  different 
kinds  of  officers.  1.  To  him  who  took  care  of  what  related 
to  the  prince’s  table,  or  eating;  otberwife  called  eleater,  pree- 
feelus  menfe,  arebitri clivus,  dapifer,  and  princeps  co quorum. — 
2.  Major-domo  was  alfo  applied  to  the  fteward  of  the  houfehold. 
— 3  The  tide  of  major-domo  was  alfo  given  to  the  chief 
minifter,  or  him  to  whom  the  piince  deputed  the  ariininiltra- 
tion  of  his  affairs,  foreign  and  domeftic,  relating  to  war  as 
well  as  peace.  Inftances  of  major-domos  in  the  two  firlt 
fenfes  are  frequent  in  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Normarv 
affairs. 

Ma'or  (John),  a  fcholaftic  divine  and  hiftorian,  was  born, 
at  Haddington,  in  the  province  of  Eaft  Lothian  in  Scotland;. 
It  appears  from  fome  paftages  in  his  writings  that  he  relkled 
awhile  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
1493,  and  fiudied  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  under  the  fa¬ 
mous  John  Boulac.  Thence  he  removed  to  t’n  it.  or  Monta- 
cute  where  he  began  to  ftudy  divinity  under  the  celebrated 
Standouk.  In  the  year  I49S  he  was  entered  of  the  col.ege  of 
Navarre.  In  1  505  he  was  created  doitor  in  divinity  ;  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1519,  and  taught  theology  during  feveral  years 
in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s.  But  at  length,  being  dif- 
gufted  with  the  quarrels  of  bis  countrymen,  he  went  back  to- 
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Paris,  and  refumed  his  leisures  in  the  college  of  Mon f acute, 
where  he  had  feveral  pupils,  who  afterwards  became  men  of 
great  eminence.  About  the  year  1530  he  returned  once  more 
to  Scotland,  and  was  cholen  profefi'or  of  theology  at  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  provoft ;  and  there  died 
in  1547’  aged  78.  His  logical  treatifes  form  one  immenfe 
folio  ;  his  commentary  on  Ariftotle’s  phyfics  makes  another  ; 
and  his  theological  works  amount  to  feveral  volumes  of  the 
dame  fize.  Thefe  maffes  of  crude  and  ufelefs  difquifition  were 
the  admiration  of  his  cotemporaries.  A  work  lefs  prized  in 
his  own  age  was  to  make  him  known  to  pofterity,  His  book 
De  Gcjlis  Seo.'orum  was  firft  publifhed  at  Paris  by  Badius  Af- 
cenfius  in  the  year  1521.  He  rejeifts  in  it  fome  of  the  fidtions 
of  former  hiftorians  ;  and  would  have  had  greater  merit  if  he 
had  rejected  more.  He  intermingles  the  hiftory  of  England 
•with  that  of  Scotland  ;  and  has  incurred  the  cenfure  of  fome 
partial  writers,  for  giving  an  authority  to  the  authors  of  the 
former  nation  which  he  refutes  to  thofe  of  his  own.  Bede, 
Caxton,  and  Froiffard,  were  exceedingly  uleful  to  him.  What 
does  the  greateft  honour  to  this  author  is,  the  freedom  with 
which  he  hascenfured  the  rapacity  and  indolence  of  eccleliaftics, 
and  the  drain  of  ridicule  with  which  he  treats  the  pope’s  f'u- 
■premacy.  The  ftyle  in  which  he  wrote  does  not  deferve  com¬ 
mendation.  Bifhop  Spotifwood  calls  it  Sorbonnic  and  barba¬ 
rous. 

MAJORCA,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  lying  between 
Yvica  on  the  weft  and  Minorca  on  the  eaft.  ’1  hele  three 
iflands  were  anciently  called  Balcares ,  fuppofed  to  be  from  the 
fkill  of  their  inhabitants  in  flinging,  for  which  they  were  very, 
remarkable.  Originally  they  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians  ; 
but  during  the  wars  of  that  people  u'ith  the  Romans  they 
feemed  to  have  regained  their  liberty.  In  122  B.  C.  they 
were  fubdued  by  Metellus  the  Roman  conful,  who  treated  the 
inhabitants  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  out  of  30,000  he  fcarce 
left  looo  alive.  He  then  built  two  cities  on  Majorca  ;  one 
-cal led  Palma,  now  Majorca,  to  the  eafl  ;  the  other  to  the  weft, 
named  Pollenlia ,  now  no  longer  in  being.  The  ifland  conti¬ 
nued  fubjeft  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the  nations  who  over-ran 
the  vveftern  part  of  the  empire,  for  many  ages.  At  laft  it 
was  fubdued  by  the  Moors  about  the  year  Soo.  By  them  the 
iflanl  was  put  in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  ever  was 
before  or  fmce.  The  Moors  being  very  induftrious,  and  alio 
populous,  furrounded  the  whole  coaft  with  fortifications,  that 
is,  with  a  kind  of  towers  and  lines  between  them  ;  cultivated 
every  (pot  in  the  if! and  that  was  not  either  rock  or  fand  ;  and 
bad  no  fewer  than  13  great  towns,  whereas  now  there  are  not 
above  three.  Neither  was  it  at  all  difficult  for  the  Moorifh 
monarch  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  much  luperior  in 
.number  to  the  inhabitants  that  are  now  upon  it,  taking  in  all 
ranks,  fexes,  and  ages.  In  1229  the  i Hand  was  fubdued  by 
the  king  of  Arragon,  who  eftablifhed  in  it  a  new  kingdom, 
feudatory  to  that  of  Arragon,  which  was  again  deftroved  in 
1341  by  the  fame  monarchs  ;  and  ever  fince  the  ifland  has 
been  lubjedl  to  Spain,  and  hath  entirely  loft  its  importance. 

It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  45  broad.  The  air  is  clear  and 
temperate,  and,  by  its  fituation,  the  heat  in  fummer  is  fo  qua¬ 
lified  by  the  breezes,  that  it  is  by  far  the  moft  pleafant  of  all 
the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  are  fome  mountains  ; 
but  the  country  is  generally  flat,  and  of  fuch  an  excellent  foil, 
that  it  produces  great  quantities  of  corn  as  good  in  its  kind  as 
any  in  Europe.  Oil,  wine,  and  fait,  are  very  plentiful,  asalft* 
black  cattle  and  fbeep  ;  but  deer,  rabbits,  and  wild  fowl  abound 
fo  much,  that  they  alone  are  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  inhabitants.  There  are  no  rivers,  but  a  great  many  Iprings 
and  wells,  as  well  a6  teveral  good  harbours.'  The  inhabitants 
are  robull,  aHive,  and  good  teamen. 

Majokca,  a  handlome,  large,  rich,  and  ftrong  town,  in 
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the  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bishop’s  fee.  It  contains 
about  6000  houfes,  and  22  churches,  betides  the  cathedral. 
The  tquares,  the  cathedral,  and  the  royal  palace,  are  magnifi¬ 
cent  ltrudtures.  A  captain  general  refides  there,  who  com¬ 
mands  the  whole  ifland  ;  and  there  is  a  garrifon  againft  the  in- 
curfion  of  the  Moors,  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  17:6; 
but  was  retaken  in  1715,  fince  which  time  it  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  feated  on  the  fouth  weft  part  of 
the  ifland,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour,  70  miles  north-eaft 
of  Yvica,  120  fouth  eaft  of  Barcelona,  140  eaft  of  Valencia, 
and  300  from  Madrid.  E.  Ion.  2.  55.  N.lat.  30.  36. 

MA1RAN  (Jean  Jacques  d’Oktous  de),  defcended 
from  a  noble  family  at  Befiers,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1678, 
and  died  at  Paris  of  a  detiuxion  of~the  lungs  on  the  2Cth  of 
February  1771,  at  the  age  of  93.  He  was  one  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  members  of  the  academy  of  fciences  and  of  the  Frenc  h 
academy.  Being  early  conneifted  with  the  former  fociety,  he, 
in  the  year  1  741,  fucceeded  Fontenelle  in  the  office  of  fecretary. 
1  his  lfation  he  filled  with  the  moft  diftinguifhed  fuccels  till  the 
year  1744;  and,  like  his  predecelfor,  pofteft'ed  the  faculty  of 
placing  the  moft  abftradt  lubje&s  in  the  cleareft  light;  a  talent 
which  is  very  rare,  but  which  appears  confpicuous  in  all  hi3 
works.  The  chief  of  them  are,  1 .  Diffcrtalion  fur  la  Glace, 
the  laft  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1749,  1 .  mo.  This 
excellent  little  tradf  has  been  tranllated  into  German  and  Ita¬ 
lian.  2.  Dijferiation  fur  la  caufe  de  la  hnnicrc  des  Pbofpborcs , 
1717,  1  into,  3,  Traitt  Injlor'ique  cV phyjique  de  1  'Aurorc  Po¬ 
re  ale,  firft  publifhed  in  i2mo  1733,  and  atterwards  much  en¬ 
larged  and  printed  in  4to  in  1734.  The  fyltem  embraced  by 
the  author  is  liable  to  be  controverted  ;  but  the  book  di (play s 
great  tafte  and  erudition.  4.  Lettre  au  Pere  Parcnnni,  conte- 
nant  diverfes  qacjlions  fur  la  Chine,  1 2 mo.  This  is  a  very  curious 
work,  and  is  full  of  that  philofophical  fpirit  which  chaiadte- 
riles  the  author’s  other  publications.  5.  A  great  number  of 
papers  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences  (fince  1719), 
of  which  he  publifhed  fome  volumes.  6.  Several  Dillertations 
on  particular  fubjedts,  which  form  only  fmall  pamphlets. 
7.  The  Elcges  of  the  academicians  of  the  academy  of  Iciences 
who  died  in  1741,  1742,  1743,  in  nmo.  1747.  Without 
imitating  Fontenelle,  the  author  attained  almolt  equal  excel¬ 
lence  by  his  talent  of  diferiminating  charadlers,  appreciating 
their  worth,  and  giving  them  theiralue  lhare  of  praile,  without 
at  the  fame  time  concealing  their  defedls. 

Mairan’s  reputation  extended  itlelf  into  foreign"  countries. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  imperial  academy  at  1  eterfburgh,  of 
the  royal  academy  of  London,  of  the  inltitution  at  Bologna, 
of  the  royal  focieties  of  Edinburgh  and  Upfal,  &c.  The  gen- 
tlenels  and  hveetnefs  of  his  manners  made  him  be  eonfidered 
as  a  perfedl  model  of  the  focial  virtues.  He  polfelled  that 
amiable  politenefs,  that  agreeable  gaiety,  and  that  Heady  ftrm- 
nefs,  which  never  fail  to  procure  love  and  efteem.  But  we 
mull  add,  fays  M.  Saverien,  that  every  thing  had  a  reference 
to  himfelf ;  lelf-love  and  a  regard  to  his  own  reputation  were 
the  motives  of  all  his  actions.  He  was  deeply  affetled  with 
cenfure  or  applaufe,  and  yet  he  had  many  triends.  Uniting 
much  gentlenels  of  difpofition  to  an  ingenious  and  agreeable 
expreiiion  of  countenance,  he  pollefftd  the  art  of  inlmdating 
himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  others,  fo  as  to  pave  the  way 
to  e’evation  and  fuccels.  Pie  was  honoured  with  protection 
and  particular  marks  of  regard  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  the 
regent,  who  bequeathed  to  him  his  watch  in  his  will.  The 
prince  of  Conti  loaded  him  with  favours  :  and  the  chancellor 
DaguelTeau,  obferving  in  him  great  originality  and  ingenuity 
of  thought,  appointed  him  prehdent  of  the  Journal  des  Sa¬ 
faris  ;  a  ftation  which  he  filled  very  much  to  the  latisfadtion 
ot  the  public  and  of  the  learned.  The  private  and  lelfilh  views 
imputed  to  him  by  M.  Saverien  never  made  him  deficient  in 
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what  was  due  to  the  ftri&eft  probity.  An  expreffion  of  his  is 
remembered  which  could  have  proceeded  only  from  fentiment : 

An  honeft  man  (faid  he)  is  one  whole  blood  is  refrefhed 
with  the  recital  of  a  good  action.”  He  was  ready  at  repartee. 
One  day  he  happened  to  be  in  company  with  a  gentleman  of 
the  gown,  and  to  differ  with  him  in  opinion  upon  fome  point 
which  had  no  more  connection  with  jurifprudence  than  with 
geometry :  “  Sir  (faid  the  magiftrate,  who  fuppofed  that  a 

learned  man  was  a  perfect  idiot  out  of  his  own  fphere),  we  are 
not  now  talking  of  Euclid  or  Archimedes.” — “  No,  nor  of 
Cujas  nor  Barthole  !”  replied  the  academician. 

MAIRE  ( Straits  le),  a  paflage  to  Cape  Horn,  fituated 
between  Terra  del  Euego  and  Staten  iiland  ;  which,  being  dis¬ 
covered  by  Le  JMaire,  obtained  his  name.  It  is  now,  however, 
lefs  made  ufe  of  than  formerly,  (hips  going  round  Staten  ifland 
as  well  as  Terra  del  Fuego. 

MAISTRE  (Louis  Isaac  le),  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Sacy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1613.  His  genius  very  early 
difcovered  itfelf.  After  an  excellent  courfe  of  lludy  under  the 
direction  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  he  was  railed  to  the  prieft- 
hood  in  1648,  and  foon  after  was  chofen,  on  account  of  his 
virtues,  to  be  direCtor  of  the  religious  of  Port  Royal  des 
Champs.  As  this  monaltery  bore  the  reputation  of  Janfenifm, 
their  enemies  were  furnifhed  with  a  pretence  for  perfecuting 
them  In  1661  the  direCtor  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf ; 
and  in  1666  he  was  committed  to  the  Baftile.  During  his 
confinement  he  compofed  the  book  Figures  de  la  Bible  ;  in 
which,  according  to  the  Molinifts,  allufions  are  made  to  the 
fufferings  endured  by  the  Janfenifts.  If  we  may  believe  a 
Jefuit  writer,  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal  and  thofe  who 
oppofed  their  errors  are  reprefented  in  the  ()2d  figure,  the 
former  by  David,  the  latter  by  Saul.  Rehoboam  in  the  1 1 6th 
figure,  Jezebel  in  the  130th,  Ahafuerus  in  the  148th  and 
150th,  and  Darius  in  the  160th,  in  the  opinion  of  this  author, 
reprefent  Louis  XIV.  The  writer  of  thefe  anecdotes,  of 
which  we  do  not  anfwer  for  the  authenticity,  adds,  that  when 
Sacy  willied  to  reproach  his  perfecutors,  he  always  did  it  by 
means  of  the  holy  fathers.  If  this  is  the  key  to  thofe  enigma¬ 
tical  portraits  and  allufions,  which  it  is  pretended  are  to  be 
found  in  that  book,  certain  we  are  it  was  not  difcovered  by  the 
fpirit  of  charity.  Befides,  it  is  not  certain  that  Sacy  was  the 
author  of  that  book ;  for  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was 
compofed  by  Nicolas  Fontaine  his  fellow  prifoner. 

To  Sacy ’s  confinement  the  public  are  indebted  for  a  French 
tranflation  of  the  bible.  This  work  was  finilhed  in  1668,  the 
evening  before  the  feaft  of  All  Saints ;  on  which  day  he  reco¬ 
vered  his  liberty,  after  an  imprifonment  of  two  years  and  a 
half.  He  was  prefented  to  Jhe  king  and  the  minifter  ;  and  all 
the  favour  he  afked  from  them  was,  that  they  would  fend  feve- 
ral  times  a  year  to  examine  the  ftate  of  the  prifoners  in  the 
Baftile.  -  Le  Maiftre  continued  at  Paris  till  1675,  when  he 
retired  to  Port  Royal,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  1679. 
He  went  to  fettle  at  PompOne,  where  he  died  January  4th 
1684,  at  the  age  of  71.  From  him  we  have,  1.  La  Traduc¬ 
tion  de  la  Bible ,  with  explanations  of  the  fpiritual  and  literal 
meaning  taken  from  the  fathers,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
done  by  du  Fofle,  Hure,  and  Tourneux.  This  is  the  beft 
French  tranftation  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  the  moft  efteem- 
ed  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  in  32  volumes  8vo„  1682  and  fol¬ 
lowing  years.  The  author  tranflated  the  New  Teftament  three 
times,  becaufe  the  firft  time  the  ftyle^of  it  appeared  too  much 
laboured  and  too  refined,  and  the  fecond  too  fimple.  A  coun¬ 
terfeit  of  the  edition  in  32  vols.  Svo,  was  publilhed  at  BrulTels 
in  40  vols.  nmo.  The  beft  editions  of  this  verfion  have  been 
publilhed  at  BrulTels,  1700,  in  3  vols.  4to ;  at  Amfterdam, 
under  the  name  of  Paris,  1711,  8  vols.  in  j2mo:  at  Paris, 
Vol.  V. 


1713,  in  2  vols.  4to  j  and  in  1715,  with  notes  and  a  con¬ 
cordance,  4  vols.  folio.  2.  line  Traduction  des  Pfeaumes  felon 
I'Hebreu  &  la  Vulgate,  in  i2mo.  3.  Une  Vcrjion  des  Homclics 
de  St.  Cbryfqjlome  fur  St.  Mattbieu,  in  3  vols.  Svo.  4.  La 
TraduElion  dc  limitation  de  Jefus  Cbri/l  ( funs  le  nom  dc  Beuil, 
Prietir  de  Saint-  Val) ,  Paris,  1 663,  Svo.  5  .Celle  de  Pbedre,  1 2mo, 
C /bus  le  nom  de  Saint  AubmJ.  b.  De  trois  Comedies  dc  Terence , 
in  i2mo.  7.  Des  Lettres.de  Bongars  (fous  ^  vom  de  Brian- 
villej.  8.  Du  Poemc  de  St.  Prof  per  fur  les  Ingrates ,  in  i2mo. 
cii  vers  &  cn  profe.  9.  Les  Enluminures  de  l  'Almanach  des 
Jefuites,  1654,  i2mo.  reprinted  in  1733.  In  1653  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  print  reprefen  ting  the  overthrow  of  Janfenifm  ana- 
thematifed  by  the  two  powers,  and  the  confufion  of  the  difci- 
ples  of  the  bifhop  of  Ypres,  who  are  going  to  feek  refuge  with 
the  Calvinifts.  The  monks  of  Port  Royal  were  greatly  pro¬ 
voked  at  this  print,  and  Sacy  thought  that  he  would  lower  its 
reputation  by  means  of  his  Enluminures,  which  Racine  has 
ridiculed  in  one  of  his  letters.  It  is  indeed  very  ftrange  that 
men  of  tafte  and  piety  fhould  write  fatires  to  the  injury  of  one 
another.  10.  Heures  de  Port-Royal,  in  t2mo.  xi.  Lettrcs 
de  Piete,  Paris,  1690,  2  vols.  Svo. 

MAITLAND  (Sir  Richard),  a  Scottifh  poet  and  eminent 
public  charafter,  who  liourilhed  during  the  greateft  part  of 
the  1 6th  century.  The  ancient  name  of  the  family  was  Mau - 
talant ;  and  the  firft  who  diftinguilhed  the  houfe  was  an  old 
Sir  Richard,  famous  for  his  valour,  who  lived  fome  time  fub- 
fequent  to  the  middle  o£  the  13th  century.  He  was  then  baron 
or  laird  of  Thirlftane  in  Haddingtonlhire.  In  1  346  the  family 
mull  have  been  eminent;  for  in  that  year  John  Maitland  of 
Thirlftane  married  Agnes  daughter  of  Patrick  earl  of  March. 
On  the  28th  January  1432,  William  Maitland  of  Thirlftane 
obtained  from  Archibald  duke  of  Touraine  and  earl  of  Douglas 
a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Blyth  and  others. — William,  the  father  of 
our  poet,  and  who  (while  his  father  John  Maitland  of  Thirlftane 
was  yet  alive)  firft  had  the  title  of  Lethington,  married  Martha 
daughterof  George  lord  Seaton, and  was  killed  atFloddenin  151  5. 

Sir  Richard  was  born  in  1496 ;  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
and  went  to  France  to  ftudy  the  laws.  Upon  his  return,  fays 
Mackenzie,  he  became' a  favourite  of  James  V.  and  in  the 
books  of  federunt  is  marked  an  extraordinary  lord  of  feffion  in 
15^3.  By  a  letter  of  James  VI.  it  appears  that  Sir  Richard 
had  ferved  his  grandfir,  goodfir,  goodam,  his  mother,  and 
himfelf,  faithfully  in  many  public  offices.  He  unhappily  be¬ 
came  blind  before  1561,  or  his  65th  year  :  but,  notwithlland- 
ing,  he  was  made  a  fenator  of  the  college  of  juftice,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Lethington,  12th  Nov.  1561;  and  on  the  20th 
Dec.  1562,  one  of  the  council  and  lord  privy- feal ;  which 
laft  office  he  held  till  1367,  when  he  refigned  it  in  favour  of 
John  his  fecond  foil.  Sir  Richard  continued  a  Lord  of  feffion 
during  all  the  troublefome  times  of  the  regents  in  the  minority 
of  James  VI.  till  1584,  when  he  refigned  ;  and  died  20th  of 
March  1586.  By  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cran- 
fton  of  Corlly,  he  had  feven  children,  of  whom  three  were  ions  : 
1.  William,  the  famous  fecretary ;  2.  Sir  John,  afterwards 
lord  Thirlftane  and  chancellor;  and,  3.  Thomas,  who  is  the 
prolocutor  with  Buchanan  in  his  treatife  De  Jure  Regni. — 
Sir  Richard  is  never  mentioned  by  writers  but  with  refpett,  as 
a  man  of  great  talents  and  virtue.  Knox  indeed  blames  him 
for  taking  a  fum  of  money  to  fuller  cardinal  Beaton  to  cfcape 
when  imprifoned  at  Seaton.  But  Knox  (Mr.  Pinkerton  ob- 
ferves)  was  too  vehement,  and  often  blamed  without  caufe. — 
One  poem  of  Sir  Richard’s  was  publilhed  in  the  Evergreen  y 
but  no  more  of  his  works  appeared  till  they  were  inferted  in 
the  Colleiftion  in  2  vols.  publilhed  fome  years  ago  by  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton.  Befides  poems,  he  wrote  a  MS.  (formerly,  as  Dr. 
Mackenzie  ffiows,  in  the  earl  of  WLnton's  library),  the  title 
b  il 
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of  which  was,  u  The  Chronicle  and  Hittorie  of  the  Houfe  and 
Surname  of  Seaton,  unto  the  moneth  of  November,  in  the 
yeir  of  God  An  Thufand  Five  Hundereth  Fifty  Aught  yeirs. 
Collehtit,  writ,  and  fet  furth,  be  Sir  Richard  de  Maitland  of 
Leithingtoun,  knicht,  doughter-fone  of  the  faid  hous.”  Mac¬ 
kenzie  gives  an  account  of  it.  Mr.  Forbes,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Deciftons,  tells  us  there  is  ftill  a  MS.  of  the  decisions  from 
15th  December  1770  till  30th  July  1565  by  our  author,  folio, 
in  the  advocates’  library. 

Maitland  (John),  lord  Thirlftane,  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
was  the  fecond  fon  of  .Sir  Richard.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1337,  educated  in  Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  lent  to  France 
to  Itudy  the  law.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
commenced  advocate;  in  which  profeflion  his  abilities  became 
eminently  conlpicuous.  In  1  567  his  father  refigned  the  privy- 
leal  in  his  favour.  This  office  he  kept  till  1 570  ;  when,  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  queen,  he  loft  the  feal,  and  it  was  given  to 
George  Buchanan.  .He  was  made  a  fenator  of  the  college  of 
juftice,  or  lord  of  feffion,  in  1581  ;  Secretary  of  ftate  in  1584; 
and  lord  high  chancellor  in  1586.  The  chancellor’s  power  and 
influence  created  him  many  enemies  among  the  Scottiffi  nobi¬ 
lity,  who  made  feveral  attempts  to  deftroy  him,  but  without 
fuccefs.  In  1589  he  attended  the  king  on  his  voyage  to  Nor¬ 
way,  where  his  bride,  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  was  detained 
by  contrary  wind.  The  marriage  was  immediately  confum- 
rnated,  and  they  returned  with  the  queen  to  Copenhagen,  where 
they  fpent  the  enfuing  winter.  During  their  relidence  in  Den¬ 
mark  the  chancellor  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  Tycho  Brahe.  In  1590  he  was  created  lord  Mait¬ 
land  of  Thirlftane. — Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1592  the 
chancellor  incurred  the  queen’s  difpleafure  for  refuting  to  re- 
linquifh  his  lordffiip  of  Muffelburgh,  which  the  claimed  as 
being  a  part  of  Dunfermline.  He  abfented  himfelf  for  fome 
time  from  court ;  but  was  at  length  reftored  to  favour,  and 
died  of  a  lingering  illnefs  in  the  year  1595,  much  regretted 
by  the  king.  He  bears  a  high  charafter  both  for  talents  and 
integrity  among  all  hiftorians.  Melville,  who  writes  the  Memoirs, 
Mr.  Pinkerton  obferves,  was  his  perfonal  enemy,  fo  mull  not 
receive  much  credit  in  his  cenfures  of  him.  Befide  his  Scottiffi 
poetry  in  the  Maitland  Collection,  he  wrote  feveral  Latin  epi¬ 
grams,  &c.  to  be  found  in  the  Delicto:  Poetarum  Scotorum, 
vol.  ii.  The  chancellor’s  only  fon,  John  lord  Thirlftane,  was 
ftrft  made  vifcount  and  then  earl  of  Lauderdale  by  James  VI. 
1624.  The  earl’s  fon  was  John,  the  only  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
and  born  1616  at  Lethington. 

MAITTAIRE  (Michael),  an  eminently  learned  writer, 
was  born  in  1668.  Dr.  South,  canon  of  Chrilt-church,  made 
him  a  ftudent  of  that  houfe,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
March  23,  1666.  From  1695  till  1699  he  was  fecond  matter 
of  Weftminfter  fchool  ;  which  was  afterwards  indebted  to  him 
for  Graces  Lingua  Dialed,  in  ufum  Scbola  IVeJlmonaJlerienfis, 
1706,  8 vo  ;  and  for  the  “  Engliffi  Grammar,  applied  to,  and 
exemplified  in,  the  Engliffi  Tongue,  1712,”  8vo.  In  17 11 
he  publiffied  “  Remarks  on  Mr.  Whitton’s  Account  of  the 
Convocation’s  Proceedings  with  relation  to  himfelf,  in  a  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  right  reverend  Father  in  God  George  Lord  Biffiop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,”  8vo. ;  alfo  “  An  Eflay  againft  Arianifm, 
and  fome  other  Hereiies  ;  or  a  Reply  to  Mr.  William  Whitton’s 
Hittorical  Preface  and  Appendix  to  his  Primitive  Chriftianity 
revived,”  8vo.  In  1709  he  gave  the  firft  fpecimen  of  his  great 
Ikill  in  typographical  antiquities,  by  publiffiing  Stepbanorum 
Hijloria,  vitas  ipforum  ac  libros  completlens,  8vo ;  which  was 
followed  in  17 17  by  Hijloria  Typograpborum  aliquot  Parificnfutm, 
vitas  et  libros  completlens,  8vo.  In  1719,  Annalcs  Typographic! 
ab  artis  inventa  origins  ad  annum  md,  4to.  The  fecond  volume, 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  continued  to  the  year  1536,  was 


publifhed  at  the  Hague  in  17 02;  introduced  by  a  letter  of 
John  Toland,  under  the  title  of  Con] e  Slur  a  verijimilis  de  prim  a 
Typographies  Inventions.  The  third  volume,  from  the  fame 
prefs,  in  two  parts,  continued  to  135'’,  and  (by  an  Appendix) 
to  1664,  in  1725.  In  1733  was  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  what 
is  ufuaily  confidered  as  the  fourth  volume,  under  the  title  of 
Annalss  Typographic!  ab  artis  invent  a  origins,  ad  annum  mdci.xiv, 
opera  Mich.  Maittaire,  A.  M.  Editio  nova,  author  et  emendatior, 
tomi  primi  pars  pojlerior.  In  1 741  the  work  was  clofed  at  Lou¬ 
don,  by  Annalium  Typographicorum  Tomus  quintals  et  ultimus, 
indie em  in  tomos  quatuor  praeujrtcs  completions ;  divided,  like  the 
two  preceding  volumes,  into  two  parts.  In  the  intermediate 
years,  Mr.  Maittaire  was  diligently  employed  on  various  works 
of  value.  In  1713  he  publiffied  by  fubfeription  Opera  et  Frag- 
menta  veterum  Pditarum,  1713,  two  volumesin  folio  :  the  title 
of  fome  copies  is  dated  172  1.  In  17  14  he  was  the  editor  of 
a  Greek  Tellament,  in  2  vols.  *  The  Latin  writers,  which 
he  publiffied  feparately,  mod  of  them  with  g  od  indexes, 
came  out  in  the  following  order:  In  1717,  Cbrijlus  pa'iens  ; 
JuJlin  ;  Lucretius-,  P  ha  dr  us ;  Sallujl ;  Terence.  In  1715, 
Catullus  ;  Tibullus  ;  Propertius ;  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  Florus  ; 
Horace  ;  Juvenal ;  Ovid,  3  vols.  ;  Virgil.  In  1711,  Cafars 
Commentaries  ;  Martial  -,  Quintus  Curtius.  In  17  18  and  1727, 
Velleius  Paterculus.  In  1719,  Lucan.  In  1720,  Bone/onti 
Carmina.  In  1711  he  publifhed,  Batracbomyomachia  Grate 
ad  veterum  exemplarium  fidem  recuja  :  Glojfa  Graca  ;  varianti- 
bus  hdionibus,  verfionibus  Latinis,  commentariis  et  indieibus  il- 
lujirata,  8vo.  In  1722,  Mifcellanca  Gracorum  aliquot  Scrip* 
torum  Carmina,  cum  verfione  Latina  et  Notis,  qto.  In  1724 
he  compiled,  at  the  requeft  of  Dr.  John  Freind  (at  whofe  ex¬ 
pence  it  was  printed),  an  Index  to  the  works  of  Aretaus,  to 
accompany  the  fplendid  folio  edition  of  that  author  in  1723. 
In  1725  he  publiffied  an  excellent  edition  of  Anacreon  in  460, 
of  which  no  more  than  1 00  copies  were  printed,  and  the  few 
errata  in  each  copy  correfted  by  his  own  hand.  A  fecond 
edition  of  the  like  number  was  printed  in  1741,  with  fix  copies 
on  fine  writing  paper.  In  172b  he  publiffied,  Petri  Petiti  Me¬ 
dici  Parifienfis  in  ires  priores  Aretai  Cappadocis  Libros  Common - 
tdrii,  nunc  primum  edit!,  410.  This  learned  commentary  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  Graevius.  From  1728  to  173;  he 
was  employed  in  publiffiing  Marmorum  Arundelianorum,  Selde- 
nianorum,  aliorumque  Academia  Oxonienji  donatorum,  una  cum 
Commentariis  et  Indies,  editio  fecuuda ,  folio  ;  to  which  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  was  printed  in  1733.  Epijlola  D.  Mich.  Maittaire  ad 
D.  P.  Des  Maizeaux,  in  qua  Indicis  in  Annales  Typographies 
Metbodus  explicatur,  & c.  is  printed  in  “  The  Prefent  State  of 
the  Republic  of  letters,”  Auguft  1733,  p.  142.  The  life  of 
Robert  Stephens  in  Latin,  revifed  and  correfted  by  the  author, 
with  a  new  and  complete  lift  of  his  works,  is  prefixed  to  the 
improved  edition  of  R.  Stephens’s  Thefaurus,  4  vols.  in  folio, 
in  1734.  In  1736  appeared  Antique  Infcriptiones  dug,  folio  ; 
being  a  commentary  on  two ,  large  copper  tables  difeovered 
near  Heraclea,  in  the  Bay  of  Tarentum.  In  1738  were  printed 
at  the  Hague  Graca  Lingua  Dialed  in  Scbola  Regia  Wejl- 
monajlerienfis  ufum  recogniti  opera  Mich.  Maittaire.  In  1739 
he  addrefled  to  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  a  fmall  Latin  poem,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Carmen  Lpinicium  Augujlijfima  Rufforum  Impe- 
ratrici  facrum.  His  name  not  having  been  printed  in  the  title- 
page,  it  is  not  fo  generally  known  that  he  was  the  editor  of 
Plutarch’s  Apophthegmata,  1741,  4to.  The  laft  publication  of 
Mr.  Maittaire  was  a  volume  of  poems  in  4to,  1742,  under  the 
title  of  Senilia,  five  Poetica  aliquot  in  argumentis  varii  generis 
tentamina.  Mr.  Maittaire  died  in  1747,  aged  79.  His  valu¬ 
able  library,  which  had  been  30  years  colle&ing,  was  fold  by 
auction  by  Meflrs.  Cock  and  Langford,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fame 
year,  and  the  beginning  of  the  following,  taking  up  in  all  44 
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tughts.  Mr.  Maittaire,  it  may  be  added,  was  patronifed  by  the 
firit  earl  of  Oxford,  both  before  and  after  that  gentleman’s 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  and  continued  a  favourite  with  his 
fon  the  fecond  earl.  He  was  alfo  Latin  tutor  to  Mr.  Stanhope, 
the  earl  of  Chefterfield's  favourite  fon. 

MAIZE,  or  Indian  Corn.  See  Zea. 

MAKI.  See  Lemur. 

MALABAR,  the  name  given  to  a  great  part  of  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  peninfula,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  from  the 
kingdom  of  Baglala  to  Cape  Comorin,  or  only  from  the  north 
extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Canara  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin. 

J t  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Balligate  on  the  eaft;  by 
Decan  on  the  north  ;  and  on  the  weft  and  fouth  is  w;alhed  by 
the  Indian  fea. 

MA.LACA  (anc.  geog.),  furnamed  Feeder  at  orum  by  Pliny; 
a  maritime  town  of  Baetica  :  A  Carthaginian  colony  according 
to  Strabo  ;  fo  called  from  Malacb,  fignifying  “  lalt a  j  la:e 
noted  for  pickled  or  falted  meat.  Now  Malaga,  a  port  town 
of  Grenada  in  Spain.  W.  Ion.  4.  45.  N.  lat.  36.  40. 

MALACCA,  the  mod  foutherly  part  of  the  great  peninfula 
beyond  the  Ganges,  is  about  600  miles  in  length,  and  contains 
a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom 
of  Siam  on  the  north;  by  the  bay  of  Siam  and  the  Indian 
ocean  on  the  ealt;  and  by  the  llraits  of  Malacca,  which  fepa- 
rate  it  from  the  iiland  of  Sumatra,  on  the  louth-\yeft.  This 
country  is  more  to  the  fouth  than  any  other  in  the  Eaft  Indies ; 
and  comprehends  the  towns  and  kingdoms  of  Patan,  Pahan, 
Igohor,  Pera,  Queda,  Borkelon,  Ligor;  and  to  the  north  the 
town  and  kingdom  of  Tanaffery,  where  the  Portuguele  for¬ 
merly  carried  on  a  great  trade.  This  laft  either  does  or  did 
belong  to  the  king  of  Siam.  The  people  of  Malacca  are  in 
general  fubjedl  to  the  Dutch,  who  poflefs  all  the  ftrong  places 
on  the  coaft,  and  compel  them  to  trade  on  their  own  terms,  ex¬ 
cluding  all  other  nations  of  Europe  from  having  any  commerce 
with  the  natives. 

The  Malays  are  governed  by  feudal  laws.  A  chief,  who  has 
the  title  of  king  or  fultan,  itfues  his  commands  to  his  great 
valfals,  who  have  other  valfals  in  fubjedlion  to  them  in  a  limi- 
lar  manner.  A  fmall  part  of  the  nation  live  independent,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  oranicai  or  noble,  and  fell  their  fervices  to  thofe 
who  pay  them  belt ;  while  the  body  of  the  nation  is  compofed 
of  (laves,  and  live  in  perpetual  fervitude. 

The  generality  of  thefe  people  are  reftlefs,  fond  of  navigation, 
war,  plunder,  emigrations,  colonies,  defperate  enterprifes,  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  gallantry.  They  talk  inceflantly  of  their  honour 
and  their  bravery  ;  whilft  they  are  univerfally  confidered  by  thofe 
with  whom  they  hare  intercourfe,  as  the  mod  treacherous,  fero¬ 
cious  people  on  earth.  This  ferocity,  which  the  Malays  qualify 
under  the  name  of  courage,  is  fo  well  known  to  the  European 
companies  who  have  fettlements  in  the  Indies,  that  they  have 
univerfally  agreed  in  prohibiting  the  captains  of  their  (hips  who 
may  put  into  the  Malay  iflands,  from  taking  on  board  any  lea- 
men  from  that  nation,  except  in  the  greateft  diftrefs,  and  then 
on  no  account  to  exceed  two  or  three.  It  is  not  in  the  leatt  un¬ 
common  for  an  handful  of  thefe  horrid  favages  fuddenly  to  em¬ 
bark,  attack  a  veflel  by  furprife,  maflacre  the  people,  and  make 
themfelves  mafter  of  her.  Malay  battcaux,  frith  24  or  30  men, 
have  been  known  to  board  European  (hips  of  30  or  40  guns,  in 
order  to  take  pofleffion  of  them,  and  murder  with  their  poni¬ 
ards  great  part  of  the  crew.  Thofe  who  are  not  (laves  go 
always  armed  :  they  would  think  themfelves  difgraced  if  they 
went  abroad  without  their  poniards,  which  they  call  crit. 
As  their  lives  are  a  perpetual  round  of  agitation  and  tumult, 
they  cannot  endure  the  long  flowing  garments  in  ufe  among  the 
other  Afiatics.  Their  habits  are  exactly  adapted  to  their  ftiapes, 
and  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  buttons,  which  faften  them 
alofe  to  their  bodies. 


The  country  poflefled  by  the  Malays  is  in  general  very  fertile* 
It  abounds  with  odoriferous  woods,  luch  as  the  aloes,  the  fan- 
dal,  and  the  caflia.  The  ground  is  covered  with  flowers  of  the 
greateft  fragrance,  of  which  there  is  a  perpetual  fuocellion 
throughout  the  year.  There  are  abundance  of  mines  of  the 
rood  precious  metals,  faid  to  be  richer  even  than  thole  of  Brazil 
or  Peru,  and  in  fome  places  are  mines  of  diamonds.  The  fea 
alfo  abounds  with  excellent  fifh,  together  with  ambergris,  pearls, 
and  thofe  delicate  bird-nefts  fo  much  in  requeft  in  China, 
formed  in  the  rocks  with  the  fpawn  of  fifties  and  the  foam  of 
the  fea,  by  a  fpecies  of  Imall-fized  fwallow  peculiar  to  thofe 
feas.  Thele  are  of  fuch  an  exquifite  flavour,  that  the  Chinefe 
for  a  long  time  purchafed  them  for  their  weight  in  gold,  and 
ftill  buy  them  at  an  excetfive  price.  See  Birds- Ncjl. 

Nbtwithftanding  all  this  plenty,  however,  the  Malays  are 
milerablc.  The  culture  of  the  lands,  abandoned  to  flaves,  is 
fallen  into  contempt.  Thefe  wretched  labourers,  dragged  incef- 
fantly  from  their  ruftic  employments  by  their  reftlefs  matters, 
who  delight  in  war  and  maritime  enterprifes,  have  never  time 
or  refolution  to  give  the  neceflary  attention  to  the  labouring  of 
their  grounds  ;  of  confequence  the  lands  for  the  mod  part  are 
uncultivated,  and  produce  no  kind  of  grain  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  fago  tree  indeed  fupplies  in  part  the  de¬ 
feat  of  grain.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  palm-tree,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  the  woods  to  the  height  of  about  20  or  30  feet; 
its  circumference  being  fometimes  from  five  to  fix.  Its  lig¬ 
neous  bark  is  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  covers  a  multitude 
of  long  fibres,  which  being  interwoven  one  with  another  enve¬ 
lop  a  mafs  of  a  gummy  kind  of  meal.  As  foon  as  this  tree  is 
ripe,  a  whitilh  dull,  which  tranfpires  through  the  pores  of  the 
leaves,  and  adheres  to  their  extremities,  indicates  that  the  trees 
are  in  a  ftate  of  maturity.  The  Malays  then  cut  them  down 
near  the  root,  divide  them  into  feveral  fetUons,  which  they  fplit 
into  quarters :  they  then  fcoop  out  the  mafs  of  mealy  fub- 
ftance,  which  is  enveloped  by  and  adheres  to  the  fibres;  they 
dilute  it  in  pure  water,  and  then  pafs  it  through  a  draining  bag 
of  fine  cloth,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the  fibres.  When 
this  pafte  has  loft  part  of  its  moifture  by  evaporation,  the  Ma¬ 
lays  throw  it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  veflel  of  different  (hapes, 
where  they  allow  it  to  dry  and  harden.  Their  pafte  is  whole- 
fome  nouriftiing  food,  and  preferves  for  many  years. 

Malacca,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  fame  name,  is 
fituated  in  a  flat  country  clofe  to  the  fea.  The  walls  and  for¬ 
tifications  are  founded  on  a  folid  rock,  and  are  carried  up  to  a 
great  height ;  the  lower  part  of  them  is  walhed  by  the  lea  at 
every  tide,  and  on  the  land-fide  is  a  wide  canal  or  ditch,  cut 
from  the  fea  to  the  river,  which  makes  it  an  ifland.  In  1.641  it 
was  taken  from  the  Portuguele  by  the  Dutch,  fince  which  time 
it  has  continued  in  their  polfelfion.  In  this  city  there  are  a 
great  many  broad  ftreets;  but  they  are  very  badly  paved.  The 
houfes  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  fome  of  them  haye  gardens 
behind  or  on  one  fide.  The  inhabitants  confift  of  a  few  Dutch, 
many  Malayans,  Moors,  Chinefe,  and  other  Indians,  who  are 
kept  in  awe  by  a  fortrefs,  which  is  feparated  from  the  city  by  a 
river,  and  by  good  walls  and  battions,  as  well  as  by  ftrong  gates, 
and  a  draw- bridge  that  is  on  the  eaftern  fide.  The  city  is  well 
fituated  for  trade  and  navigation.  E.  Ion.  102.  2.  N,  lat.  2.  1  2. 

MALACHI,  or  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  laft  of  the  12  lefler  pro¬ 
phets.  Malachi  prophefied  about  300  years  before  Chrift,  re¬ 
proving  the  Jews  for  their  wickednefs  after  their  return  from 
Babylon,  charging  them  with  rebellion,  faerflege,  adultery,  prq- 
fanenefs,  and  infidelity ;  and  condemning  the  priefts  for  being 
fcandaloufly  carelefs  in  their  miniftry  :  at  the  fame  time  not 
forgetting  to  encourage  the  pious  few  who  in  that  corrupt 
age  maintained  their  integrity.  This  prophet  diftin<ftly  points 
at  the  Melfiah,  who  was  fuudenly  to  come  to  his  temple,  ana 
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to  be  introduced  by  Elijah  the  prophet,  that  is,  by  John  the 
Baptift,  who  came  in  the  fpirit  and  power  of  Elias,  or  Elijah. 

MALACIA,  in  medicine,  is  a  fuppofed  languifting  difor- 
der  incident  to  pregnant  women,  in  which  they  long  fometimes 
for  one  kind  of  food  and  lometimes  for  another,  and. eat  it  with 
extraordinary  greedinefs. 

MALACGPTERYGEOUS,  among  ichthyologies,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  fuch  fifties  as  have  the  rays  of  their  fins  bony, 
but  not  pointed  or  ftiarp  at  the  extremities  like  thofe  of  ancan- 
thoptervgeous  fifties. 

MALACOSTOMOUS  fishes,  thofe  deftitute  of  teeth  in  the 
jaws,  called  in  Englifli  leather-mouthed,  as  the  tench,  carp, 
bream,  &c.  ' 

MALAGA,  an  ancient,  rich,  and  ftrong  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  with  two  caftles,  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and 
a  good  harbour,  which  renders  it  a  place  of  confiderable  com¬ 
merce.  The  advantage  of  this  commerce,  according  to  M. 
Bourgoanne,  is  entirely  in  favour  cf  Spain,  but  almoft  without 
any  to  its  navigation  :  of  842  veflels  which  arrived  at  this  port 
in  1782,  from  almoft  every  commercial  nation,  fcarcely  100 
were  Spanifh,  even  reckoning  the  {hips  of  war  which  anchored 
there.  The  Englifh,  who  are  in  polfeffion  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  trade,  carry  thither  woollens  and  great  quantities  of  fmall 
ware  ;  the  Dutch  carry  fpice,  cutlery  ware,  laces,  ribbons,  thread, 
&c..  Thefe  nations,  thofe  of  the  north,  and  Italy,  export  to 
the  amount  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  piaftres  in  wines, 
fruits,  Tumach,  pickled  anchovies,  oil,  &c.  and  all  they  carry 
thither  amounts  only  to  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  balance 
would  be  ftill  more  advantageous  for  Malaga  if  the  filk  and 
wool  of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada  were  exported  from  this  port ; 
but  thefe  are  employed  in  the  country  where  they  are  produced. 
The  ftreets  of  Malaga  are  narrow,  but  there  are  fome  good 
fquares  ;  and  the  cathedral  church  is  a  fuperb  building,  faid  to 
be  as  large  as  St.  Paul’s.  The  only  other  building  of  note  is 
the  bifhop’s  palace  5  which  is  a  large  edifice,  but  looks  infigni- 
ficant  from  its  being  fituated  near  the  other.  Its  prelate  enjoys 
a  revenue  of  i6,oool.  fterling.  Malaga  is  feated  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  lea,  at  the  foot  of  a  craggy  mountain.  E.  Ion.  4.  56. 
N.  lat.  6.  51. 

MALAGRIDA  (Gabriel),  an  Italian  Jefuit,  was  chofen 
by  the  general  of  the  order  to  conduft  millions  into  Portugal. 
To  great  eafe  and  fluency  of  fpeech,  for  which  he  was  indebted 
toftnthufiafm,  he  added  the  moft  ardent  zeal  for  the  intereft  of 
the  fociety  to  which  he  belonged.  Pie  foon  became  the  fa- 
llnonable  diredlorj  and  every  one,  fmall  or  great,  placed  him- 
felf  under  his  conduct.  He  was  refpedfted  as  a  faint,  and  con- 
fulted  as  an  oracle.  When  a  confpiracy  was  formed  by  the 
,  duke  d’AveirO  againft  the  king  of  Portugal,  it  is  aflerted  by  the 
enemies  of  the  fociety,  that  three  Jefuits,  among  whom  was 
Malagrida,  were  confulted  concerning  the  meafure.  They 
add  (what  is  very  improbable),  that  it  was  decided  by  thefe  ca- 
fuifls,  that  it  was  only  a  venial  crime  to  kill  a  king  who  per- 
fecuted  the  faints.  At  that  time  the  king  of  Portugal,  fpurred 
on  by  a  minifter  who  had  no  favour  for  the  Jefuits,  openly  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  againft  them,  and  foon  after  banifhed  them  from 
his  kingdom.  Only  three  of  them  were  apprehended,  Mala¬ 
grida,  Alexander,  and  Mathos,  who  were  accufed  of  having 
approved  his  murder.  But  either  the  trial  could  not  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  without  the  confent  of  the  pope,  which  was  not 
granted,  or  no  proof  could  be  got  fufficient  to  condemn  Mala¬ 
grida  •,  and  therefore  the  king  was  obliged  to  deliver  him  to  the 
Inquifition,  as  being  fufpefted  of  having  formerly  advanced 
fome  rafh  propofitions  which  bordered  on  hereby.  Two  publi¬ 
cations  which  he  acknowledged,  and  which  give  the  fulleft  indi¬ 
cations  of  complete  infanity,  were  the  foundation  of  thefe  fuf- 
picions.  The  one  was  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  Tra&atus 
4t  ini  a  et  imperio  Ant'uhrijil  j  the  other  in  Portuguefe,  under 


the  title  of  the  “  Life  of  St.  Anne,  compofcd  with  theafliftance 
of  the  blefled  Virgin  Mary  and  her  moft  holy  Son.”  They 
are  full  of  extravagance  and  abfurdity. — This  enthufiaft  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  the  gift  of  miracles.  He  confdTed  before  the 
judges  of  the  Inquifition,  that  God  himfelf  had  declared  him 
his  ambaftador,  apoftle,  and  prophet ;  that  he  was  united  to 
God  by  a  perpetual  union  ;  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the 
confent  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  of  the  whole  Trinity,  had  declared 
him  to  be  her  fon.  In  fhort,  he  confdTed,  as  is  pretended,  that 
he  felt  in  the  prifon,  at  the  age  of  72,  fome  emotions  very 
uncommon  at  that  period  of  life,  which  at  firft  gave  him  great 
uneafinefs,  but  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  God  that 
thefe  emotions  were  only  the  natural  effe<?c  of  an  involuntary 
agitation  wherein  there  was  the  fame  merit  as  in  prayer.  It 
was  for  fuch  extravagancies  that  this  unfortunate  wretch  was 
condemned  by  the  Inquifition  :  but  his  death  was  haftened  by 
a  vifion  which  he  eagerly  revealed.  Upon  occafion  of  the 
death  of  the  marquis  de  Tancourt,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
province  of  Eftremadura,  mournful  and  continued  difeharges 
were  made  in  honour  of  him  by  the  caftle  of  Lifbon,  and  by  all 
the  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  Thefe  being  heard  by 
Malagrida  in  his  dungeon,  he  inftantly  fuppofed,  from  their 
extraordinary  nature,  and  from  their  happening  during  the 
night,  that  the  king  was  dead.  The  next  day  he  demanded 
an  audience  from  the  members  of  the  Inquifition  :  which  being 
granted,  he  told  them  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  God  to 
{how  the  minifter  of  the  holy  office  that  he  was  not  a  hypo¬ 
crite,  as  was  pretended  ;  for  the  king’s  death  had  been  revealed 
to  him,  and  he  had  feen  in  a  vifion  the  torments  to  which  hi3 
majefty  was  condemned  for  having  perfecuted  the  religious  of 
his  order.  This  was  fufficient  to  accelerate  his  puniftment  1 
he  was  burnt  on  the  21ft  of  September  1761;  not  as  the  ac¬ 
complice  of  a  parricide,  but  as  a  falfe  prophet,  'for  which  he 
deferved  to  be  confined  in  Bedlam  rather  than  tied  to  the  Hake, 
The  ads  of  impiety  whereof  he  was  accufed  were  nothing  more 
than  extravagancies  proceeding  from  a  miftaken  devotion  and. 
an  overheated  brain. 

MALDEN,  a  town  of  Effex,  37  miles  from  London,  fituated 
on  an  eminence  at  the  conflux  of  the  Chelmer  and  Pant  or 
Blackvvater,  where  they  enter  the  fea.  It  was  the  firft  Roman. 
colonyr  in  Britain,  and  the  feat  of  fome  of  the  old  Britifh  kings. 
It  was  befieged,  plundered,  and  burnt  by  queen  Boadicea  j.  but 
the  Romans  repaired  it.  It  was  again  ruined  by  the  Danes, 
but  rebuilt  by  the  Saxon9.  It  is  a  populous  corporation,  go¬ 
verned  by  two  bailiffs,  fix  aldermen,  18  headboroughs  or  capi¬ 
tal  burgeffes,  a  fteward,  recorder,  and  above  400  commonalty 
and  burgeffes,  who  have  all  a  vote  for  its  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  has  a  convenient  haven  on  an  arm  of  the  fea  for 
veflels  of  400-tons  j  and  drives  a  good  trade  in  coal,  iron,  corn, 
and  deals.  It  formerly  had  three,  now  only  two,  parifh- 
churches.  Here  is  a  large  library  for  ' the  ufe  of  the  minifter 
and  the  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  parifhes,  who  general!!)’  re- 
fide  here  on°account  of  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air  where 
their  churches  are.  Here  is  a  grammar- fchool,  a  fmall  church, 
fchool,  and  a  workhoufe  where  the  poor  weave  fack-cloth.  The 
cuftom  of  Borough  Engliih  is  kept  up  here.  It  has  a  market 
on  Saturdays,  and  a  fair  on  the  18th  of  September.  A  little 
beyond  it  begins  Blackvvater  bay,  famous  for  the  Walfleet 
oyfters.  The  channel  called  Maiden-water  is  navigable  to  the 
town.  King  Edward  the  elder  (of  the  Saxon  race)  refided 
here  whilft  he  built  Witham  and  Hertford  caftles.  On  the  well 
fide  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  camp. 

MALALEUCA,  theCAYPUTX  tree:  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  polyadelphia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  leucodendrum,  a  native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  and  South-Sea  iflands.  Mr.  Forfter  relates 
that  leucodendra  were  found  in  the  illand  of  New  Caledonia  n 
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tfiey  were  black  at  the  root  ;  but  had  a  bark  perfe&ly  white 
and  loofe,  with  long  narrow  leaves  like  our  willows.  I  he  leaves 
?re  extremely  fragrant  and  aromatic  ;  and  Rumphius  tells  us, 
that  from  them  the  natives  of  the  Moluccas  make  the  oil  called 
eayputi.  This  oil  is  commended  as  a  nervous  medicine,  and  as 
being  ufeful  in  fome  cardialgies.  The  dole  is  four  or  live  drops 
in  fome  convenient  liquor. 

MALDIVIA  islands,  aclufler-of  fmall  iflands  in  the  In¬ 
dian  ocean,  500  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  continent  of  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon.  They  are  about  1000  in  number,  and  are  very 
fmall ;  extending  from  the  fecond  degree  offouth  latitude  to 
the  feventh.degree  of  north  latitude.  They  are  generally  black 
low  lands,  furrounded  by  rocks  and  fands.  The  natives  are  of 
the  fame  complexion  with  the  Arabians,  profefs  the  Mahometan 
religion,  and  are  fubjeCt  to  one  fovereign.  The  channels  be¬ 
tween  the  illands  are  very  narrow,  and  fome  of  them  are  ford¬ 
able.  They  produce  neither  rice, -corn,  nor  herbage ;  but  the 
natives  live  upon  cocoa-nuts  and  other  fruits,  roots  and  fllh. 
They  have  little  or  nothing  to  barter  with,  unlefs  the  fhells 
■called  cowrys,  or  h/achmoor’s  teeth ,  with  which  they  abound ; 
and  thefe  ferve  inftead  of  fmall  coin  in  many  parts  of  India. 

MALDONAT  (John),  a  Spanifh  Jefuit  born  in  1534, 
wasaccufed  of  herefy,  and  of  procuring  a  fraudulent  will  in  fe- 
ducing  the  prelident  de  St.  Andre  at  Paris  to  bequeath  his 
eftate  to  the'Jefuit^.  Peter  Gondi  acquitted  him  of  the  firll 
charge,  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  of  the  other.  He  retired 
after  thefe  troubles  to  Bourges,  but  went  to  Rome  by  order  of 
pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  take  care  of  the  publication  of  the 
Septuagintj  and  there,  finilhing  his  commentary  on  the  go- 
fpels  in  1582,  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
He  wrote,  befides.  Commentaries  on  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Eze¬ 
kiel,  and  Daniel;  a  treatife  on  the  facraments,  on  grace,  on 
original  fin  ;  and  feveral  other  pieces  printed  at  Paris  in  1677, 
in  folio.  PI  is  ftyle  is  clear,  lively,  and  eafy.  He  does  not  ler- 
vilely  follow  the  fcholaftic  divines;  but  is  pretty  free,  andfome- 
times  fingular,  in  his  fentiments. 

MALE,  among  zoologills,  that  fex  of  animals  which  has  the 
parts  of  generation  fituated  externally.  See  Sex  and  Gene- 
HATion.  The  term  male  has  alfo,  from  fome  fimilitude  to  that 
fex  in  animals,  been  applied  to  feveral  inanimate  things  ;  thus 
v.e  fay,  a  male  flower,  a  male  ferew,  &c.  See  Mas  Planta, 
Masculus  Flos-,  and  Screw;  alfo  Female  and  Flos. 

MALEBRANCHE  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  French  me- 
taphyfician,  the  fon  of  Nicholas  Malebranchc,  fecretary  to  the 
french  king,  was  born  in  1638,  and  admitted  into  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  oratory  in  1660.  He  at  firlt  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  languages  and  hillory ;  but  afterwards  meeting 
with  Des  Cartes’s  Trcatife  of  Man,  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  In  1699  he  was  admitted  an  hono¬ 
rary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
Notwichftanding  he  was  of  a  delicate  conllitution,  he  enjoyed 
3  pretty  good  Rate  of  health  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
171  j,  at  the  age  of  77.  Father  Malebranche  read  little,  but 
thought  a  great  deal.  He  defpifed  that  kind  of  philofophy 
which  confrlts  only  in  knowing  the  opinions  of  other  men,  fince 
a  perfon  may  know  the  hillory  of  other  men’s  thoughts  with¬ 
out  thinking  himfelf-  He  could  never  read  ten  verfes  together 
without  difguft.  He  meditated  with  his  windows  {hut,  in 
order  to  keep  out  the  light,  which  he  found  to  be  a  difturbance 
to  him.  His  converfation  turned  upon  the  fame  fubjeCts  as  his 
books ;  but  was  mixed  with  fo  much  modefty  and  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  others,  that  it  was  extremely  and  univer- 
fally  defired.  His  books  are  famous;  particularly  his  Recherche 
de  la  Verite,  i.  e.  “  Search  after  truths’’  his  defign  in  which  is, 
to  point  to  us  the  errors  in  which  we  are  daily  led  by  our 
fenfes,  imagination,  andpafiions;  and  to  prefcribe  a  method 
for  difeovering  the  truth,  which  he  does,  by  llarting  the  no- 
Vol.  V. 


tiop.  of  ftting  all  things  in  God.  And  hence  he  is  led  to  thiiftc 
and  fpeak  merely  of  human  knowledge,  either  as  it  lies  in  writ- 
ten  books,  or  in  the  book  of  nature,  compared  with  that  light 
which  difplays  itfelf  from  the  ideal  world  ;  and  by  attending 
to  which,  with  pure  and  defecate  minds,  he  fuppofes  know¬ 
ledge  to  be  moll  eafily  had.  The  finenefs  of  this  author's  len- 
timents,  together  with  his  fine  manner  of  expreffing  them,  made 
every  body  admire  his  genius  and  abilities;  but  he  has  gene¬ 
rally  pafled  for  a  vifionary  philofopher.  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  exa¬ 
mination  of  Malebranche’s  opinion  of  feeing  all  things  in  God, 
flylcs  him  “  an  acute  and,  ingenious  author  and  tells  us,  that 
there  are  “  a  great  many  very  fine  thoughts,  judicious  veafon- 
ings,  and  uncommon  reflections,  in  his  Recherche.”  But  Mr. 
Locke,  in  that  piece,  endeavours  to  refute  the  chief  principles 
of  his  fyllem.  He  wrote  many  other  pieces  befides  that  we 
have  mentioned,  all  tending  fome  way  or  other  to  confirm  his 
main  fvftem,  ellablilhcd  in  the  Recherche ,  and  to  clear  it  from 
the  objections  which  were  brought  againft  it,  or  from  the  con- 
fequences  which  were  deduced  from  it :  and  if  he  has  not  at¬ 
tained  what  he  aimed  at  in  thefe  feveral  productions,  he  ha? 
certainly  fhown  great  abilities  and  a  vaft  force  of  genius. 

MALHERBE  (Francis  de),  the  beft  French  poet  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Caen  about  the  year  1536,  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  family.  He  quitted  Normandy  at  17  years  of  age; 
and  went  into  Provence,  where  he  attached  himfelf  to  the 
family  of  Plenry  Angouleme,  the  natural  fon  of  king  Henry  II 
and  was  in  the  fervice  of  that  prince  till  he  was  killed  by  Al- 
toviti  in  1  586.  At  length  cardinal  de  Perron,  being  informed 
of  his  merit  and  abilities,  introduced  him  to  Henry  IV.  who 
took  him  into  his  fervice.  After  that  monarch’s  death,  queen 
Mary  de  Medicis  fettled  a  penlior.  of  500  crowns  upon  our 
poet,  who  died  at  Paiis  in  1628.  The' belt  and  molt  complete 
edition  of  his  poetical  works  is  that  of  1666,  with  Menage’s 
remarks.  Malherbe  fo  far  excelled  all  the  French  poets  who 
preceded  him,  that  Boileau  conliders  him  as  the  father  of 
French  poetry  :  but  he  -compofed  with  great  difficulty,  and 
put  his  mind  on  the  rack  in  correcting  what  he  wrote.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  fingular  humour,  blunt  in  his  behaviour,  and 
without  religion.  When  the  poor  ufed  to  promife  him,  that 
they  would  pray  to  God  for  him,  he  anfvvered  them,  that  “  he 
did  not  believe  they  could  have  any  great  intereft  in  heaven, 
fince  they  were  left  in  fnch  a  bad  condition  upon  earth  ;  and 
that  he  Ihould  be  better  pleated  if  the  duke  de  Luyne,  or  fome 
other  favourite,  had  made  him  the  fame  promife.”  He  would 
often  fay  that  “  the  religion  of  gentlemen  was  that  of  their 
prince.”  During  hislafl  fickncfs  he  had  much  ado  to  refolve 
to  confefs  to  a  pvieit ;  for  which  he  gave  this  facetious  reafon, 
that"  he  never  uftd  to  confefs  but  at  Eafter.”  And  fome  few 
moments  before  his  death,  whan  he  had  been  in  a  lethargy  two 
hours,  he  awaked  on  a  fudden  to  reprove  his  landlady,  who 
waited  on  him,  for  tiling  a  word  that  was  not  good  Frencli ; 
faying  to  his  confelTor,  who  reprimanded  him  for  it,  that  “  he 
could  not  help  it,  and  he  would  defend  the  purity  of  the  French 
language  to  the  lalt  moment  of  Iris  life.” 

MALICE,  in  ethics  and  law,  is  a  formed  defign  of  doing 
mifehief  to  another;  it  differs  from  hatred.  In  murder,  it  is 
malice  makes  the  crime  ;  and  if  a  man,  ha  ving  a  malicious  in¬ 
tent  to  kill  another,  in  the  execution  of  his  malice  kills  a  per¬ 
fon  not  intended,  the  malice  lhall  be  connected  to  his  perfon, 
and  he  lhall  be  adjudged  a  murderer.  The  words  ex  malitia 
prescogitata  are  neceflary  to  an  indictment  of  murder,  See.  And 
this  mahtla  prcecogitata,  or  malice  preps  rife,  may  be  either  exprefs 
or  implied  in  law.  Exprels  malice  is,  when  one,  with  a  fedate, 
deliberate  mind,  and  formed  defign,  kills  another ;  which 
formed  defign  is  evidenced  by  external  eircumllances  dilcover- 
ing  that  intention  ;  as  lying  in  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  for¬ 
mer  grudges,  and  concerted  fchemes  to  do  him  Lome  bodily 
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harm.  Befides,  where  no  malice  is  expreffed,  the  law  will 
imply  it;  as  where  a  man  wilfully  poifons  another,  in  fuch  a 
deliberate  aCt  the  law  prefumes  malice,  though  no  particular 
enmity  can  be  proved.  And  if  a  man  hills  another  luddenly, 
without  any,  or  without  a  confiderable  provocation,  the  law 
implies  malice  ;  for  no  perfon,  unlefs  of  an  abandoned  heart, 
would  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  a£t  upon  a  flight  or  no  apparent 
caufe. 

MALIGNANT,  among  phyficians,  a  term  applied  to  dif- 
eafes  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  and  generally  infectious  ; 
fuch  are  the  dyfentery,  hofpital-fever,  &c.  in  their  word 
ftages.  Malignity,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  much  the  fame 
with  contagion.  See  Contagion. 

MALL,  Sea-mall,  or  Sea-mew,  in  ornithology.  See 

Z.ARUS. 

MALLARD,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 

MALLEABLE,  a  property  of  metals  whereby  they  are 
capable  of  being  extended  under  the  hammer. 
MALLENDERS.  See  Farriery. 

MALLEOLI,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  were  bundles  of 
combuftible  materials,  fet  on  fire  to  give  light  in  the  night,  or 
to  annoy  the  enemy  :  when  they  were  employed  for  the  latter 
purpofe  they  were  fliot  out  of  a  bow,  or  fixed  to  a  javelin, 
and  thus  thrown  into  the  enemies’  engines,  fhips,  Sc c.  in  order 
to  burn  them.  Pitch  was  always  a  principal  ingredient  in  the 
compofition.  The  malleoli  had  alfo  the  name  of  pyrobolu 

MALLET  orMALLOCH  (David),  an  Englilhpoet,  but 
a  Scotfman  by  birth,  was  born  in  that  country  about  1700. 
By  the  penury  of  his  parents,  he  was  compelled  to  be  janitor 
of  the  high  fchool  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  furmounted  the  dif- 
advantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune  ;  for,  when  the  duke  of 
Montrofe  applied  to  the  college  of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor  to 
educate  his  fons,  Malloch  was  recommended.  When  his 
pupils  went  abroad,  they  were  entrufted  to  his  care  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  conduced  them  through  their  travels,  he  returned  with 
them  to  London.  Here,  refiding  in  their  family,  he  naturally 
gained  admiffion  to  perfons  of  high  rank  and  character,  and 
began  to  give  fpecimens  of  his  poetical  talents.  In  1733  he 
publilhed  a  poem  on  Verbal  Criticifm,  on  purpofe  to  make 
his  court  to  Pope.  In  j  740  he  wrote  a  Life  of  lord  Bacon, 
which  was  then  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works;  but  with 
fo  much  more  knowledge  of  hillory  than  of  fcience,  that, 
when  he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  fome 
were  appre  lien  five  left  he  fliould  forget  that  Marlborough  was 
a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a  philofopher. 
The  old  duchefs  of  Marlborough  aftigned  in  her  will  this  talk 
to  Glover  and  RIallet,  with  a  reward  of  ioool.  and  a  prohi¬ 
bition  to  infert  any  verfes.  Glover  is  fuppofed  to  have  re¬ 
jected  the  legacy  with  difdain,  fo  that  the  woik  devolved 
ripon  Mallet ;  who  had  alfo  a  penfion  fiom  the  late  duke  of 
Marlborough  to  promote  his  induftry,  and  who  was  continually 
talking  of  the  difeoveries  he  made,  but  left  not  when  he  died 
any  hiftorical  labours  behind  him.  When  the  prince  of  Wales 
was  driven  from  the  palace,  and  kept  a  feparate  court  by  way 
of  oppofition,  to  increafe  his  popularity  by  patronizing  litera¬ 
ture,  he  made  Mallet  his  under-fecretary,  with  a  falary  of  200I. 
a  year. — Thomfon  likewife  had  a  penfion  ;  and  they  were  af- 
fociated  in  the  compofition  of  the  Mafque  of  Alfred,  which  in 
its  original  ftate  was  played  at  Cliefden  in  1.740.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  almoft  wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon 
the  ftage  of  Drury-lane  in  1751,  but  with  no  great  fuccefs. 
He  had  before  publilhed  two  tragedies  :  Eurydice,  aCted  at 
Drury-lane  in  1731  ;  and  Muftapha,  aCted  at  the  fame  the¬ 
atre  in  1739.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  prince  his  mailer,  and 
was  well  received,  but  never  was  revived.  His  next  work 
was  Amyntor  and  Theodora  (1747),  a  long  ftory  in  blank 
^srfe  ;•  in  which  there  is  copioufnefs  and  elegance  of  language, 


vigour  of  fentiment,  and  imagery  well  adapted  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  fancy.  In  1773  his  mafque  of  Britannia  was 
aCted  at  Drury-lane,  and  his  tragedy  of  Elvira  in  1763  ;  in 
which  year  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  book  of  entries 
for  fhips  in  the  port  of  London.  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
war,  when  the  nation  was  txafperated  by  ill  fuccefs,  he  was 
employed  to  turn  the  public  vengeance  upon  Byng,  and  wrote 
a  letter  of  accufation  under  the  character  of  a  Plain  Man.  The- 
paper  was  with  great  induftry  circulated  and  difperfed ;  and 
he  for  his  feafonable  intervention  had  a  confiderable  penfion 
bellowed  upon  him,  which  he  retained  to  his  death.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his  wife  to  Fi  ance  ;  but  after 
a  while,  finding  his  health  declining,  he  returned  alone  to 
England,  and  died  in  April  1765.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  by  his  firft  wife  had  feveral  children.  One  daughter,  who 
married  an  Italian  of  rank  named  Cilefia,  wrote  a  tragedy 
called  Almida,  which  was  aCted  at  Drury-lane.  His  fecond' 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman’s  Reward,  who  had  a 
confiderable  fortune,  which  (he  took  care  to  retain  in  her  own 
hands.  His  ftature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly 
formed  ;  his  appearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agree¬ 
able,  and  he  fuffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that  drefs 
could  give  it.  His  converfation  was  elegant  and  eafy. 

Mallet  (Edme)  was  born  at  Melun  in  1713,  and  enjoyed 
a  curacy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  place  till  1751, 
when  he  went  to  Paris  to  be  profeftbr  01  theology  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Navarre,  of  which  he  was  admitted  a  doCtor.  Boyer, 
the  late  bifhop  of  Mirepoix,  was  at  firft  much  prejudiced 
againft  him  ;  but  being  afterwards  undeceived,  he  conferred 
upon  him  the  fee  of  Verdun  as  a  reward  for  his  doCtrine  and 
morals.  Janfenifm  had  been  imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies 
with  this  prelate  ;  and  the  Gazette  which  went  by  the  name 
of  Ecchfiajlical,  accufed  him  of  impiety.  Either  of  thefe  im¬ 
putations  was  equally  undeferved  by  the  Abbe  Mallet :  as  a 
Chriftian,  he  was  grieved  at  the  difputes  of  the  French 
Church  ;  and  as  a  philofopher,  he  was  aftonilhed  that  the- 
government  had  not  from  the  very  beginning  of  tliofe  dil- 
fenfions  impofed  filence  on  both  parties.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1755,  at  the  age  of  42.  The  principal  of  his  works  are, 

1.  Principes  pour  la  lelhire  des  Poetes,  1 745,  1 2 mo.  2  vols. 

2.  Ejfai  fur  /’ Etude  des  Belles-Lettres,  1747,  nmo.  3.  Ejfai 
fur  les  bienfances  oratoires,  1753,  l2mo.  4.  Principts pour  la 
leclitre  des  Orateurs,  1753,  121T10.  3  vols.  3.  Hi  Jim  re  des  Guerres 
civiles  de  France  Jons  les  regnes  de  Francois  IP  Charles  IX. 
Henri  III.  &  Henri  IV.  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  d’Avila. 
In  Mallet’s  works  on  the  Poets,  Orators,  and  the  Belles- 
Lettres,  his  objeCt  is  no  more  than  to  explain  with  accuracy 
and  precifion  the  rules  of  the  great  mafters,  and  to  fupport 
them  by  examples  from  authors  ancient  and  modern.  The 
ftyle  of  his  different  writings,  to  which  his  mind  U>re  a  great 
refemblance,  was  neat,  eafy,  and  unaffected.  But  what  muff 
render  his  memory  eftimable,  was  his  attachment  to  his  friends, 
his  candour,  moderation,  gentlenefs,  ar.d  modcfly.  He  was 
employed  to  write  the  theological  and  belles-lettres  articles  in 
the  Encyclopedic  ;  and  whatever  he  wrote  in  that  dictionary 
was  in  general  well  compofed.  Abbe  Mallet’ was  preparing 
two  important  works  when  the  world  was  deprived  of  him  by 
death.  The  firft  was  Une  IPfloire  generate  de  nos  Guerres  depiiis 
le  commencement  de  la  Monarchic  ;  the  fecond,  Une  Hijloire  du 
Concile  de  Trenle,  which  he  intended  to  fet  in  oppofition  to  that 
of  Father  Paul  tranflated  by  Father  le  Courayer. 

Mallet,  a  large  kind  of  hammer  made  of  wood  ;  much 
ufed  by  artificers  who  work  with  a  chifel,  as  fculptors,  mafons, 
and  ftone-cutters,  whofe  mallet  is  ordinarily  round  ;  and  by 
carpenters,  joiners,  &c.  who  ufe  it  fquare.  There  are  feveral 
forts  of  mallets  ufed  for  different  purpofes  on  fhip-board.  The 
calking-mallet  is  chiefly  employed  to  drive  the  oakum  into  the 
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Teams  of  a  (hip,  where  the  edges  of  the  planks  are  joined  to 
each  other  in  the  Tides,  deck,  or  bottom.  The  head  of  this 
mallet  is  long  and  cylindrical,  being  hooped  with  iron  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  fplitting  in  the  exercife  of  calking.  There  is 
alfo  the  ferving  mallefe,  ufed  in  ferving  the  rigging,  by  bind¬ 
ing  the  fpun-yarn  more  firmly  about  it  than  could  poffibly  be 
done  by  hand,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : 
The  fpun-yarn  being  previoufly  rolled  up  in  a  large  ball  or  clue, 
two  or  three  turns  of  it  are  pafTed  about  the  rope,  and  about 
the  body  i  f  the  mallet,  which  for  this  purpofe  is  furnifhed 
with  a  round  channel  in  its  furface,  that  conforms  to  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  rope  intended  to  be  ferved.  The  turns  of  the 
fpun-yarn  being  (trained  round  the  mallet,  fo  as  to  confine  it 
firmly  to  the  rope,  which  is  extended  above  the  deck,  one 
man  pailes  the  ball  continually  about  the  rope,  whilft  the 
other,  at  the  fame  time,  winds  on  the  fpun-yarn  by  means  of 
the  mallei,  vvhofe  handle  aiding  as  a  lever  ftrains  every  turn 
about  the  rope  as  firm  as  pofiible. 

MALLEV1LLE  (Claud  de),  a  French  poet,  born  at 
Paris,  was  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the  French  academy, 
and  gained  a  prize  from  Voiture  and  other  ingenious  men. 
He  became  fecretary  to  M.  de  BafTompierre,  to  whom  he  per¬ 
formed  important  fervices  while  he  was  in  prifon  ;  and  with 
the  rewards  he  received  for  them  he  purchafed  the  place  of 
fecretary  to  the  king.  lie  was  likewife  fecretary  to  the  French 
academy,  and  died  in  1647.  He  wrote  fonnets,  llanzas,  ele¬ 
gies,  epigrams,  fongs,  madrigals,  and  a  paraphrafe  on  fome  of 
the  Pfalms.  His  fomnets  are  moft  efteemed. 

MALLICOLLO,  one  of  the  new  Hebrides  iQands  in  the 
South-lea,  and  the  mod  confiderable  of  them  all  next  to  Efpirilu 
Santo.  It  is  18  leagues  long  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-wefty 
its  greateft  breadth,  which  is  at  the  fouth-eaft  end,  is  eight 
leagues ;  the  north-weft  end  is  two-thirds  its  breadth,  and 
narrower  in  the  middle  one-third.  This  contraction  is  occa- 
fioned  by  a  wide  and  deep  bay  on  the  fouth-weft  fide.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  fertile,  and  well  inhabited  ;  the  land  on  the 
lea-coaft  is  rather  low,  and  lies  with  a  greater  Hope  from  the 
hills  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  ill  end  ;  lat.  16  deg.  28 
min.  fouth  ;  1 67  deg.  56  min.  eaft.  O11  inquiring  of  the  na¬ 
tives  the  name  of  this  ifland,  they  were  anfwered  that  it  was 
Mallicollo,  which  has  a  near  refemblance  to  Manicollo,  the 
name  which  Quiros  received  for  it  160 -years  before.  He  did 
not  indeed  vifit  the  ifland,  but  had  his  intelligence  from  the 
natives. 

The  fouth  coaft,  which  was  moft  attentively  examined  by 
captain  Cook,  is  luxuriantly  clothed  with  wood  and  other  ve¬ 
getables,  from  the  fea-fliore  to  the  very  fummits  of  the  hills. 
To  the  north-weft  the  country  is  lefs  woody,  but  more  agree¬ 
ably  interfered  by  lawns,  fome  of  which  appeared  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  vegetable  produdlions  of  this  country  feenud 
to  be  in  great  variety  ;  cocoa  nuts,  bread-fruit,  bananas,  fugar- 
canes,  yams,  eddoes,  and  turmeric  but  captain  Cook  thought, 
the  fruits  here  not  fo  good  as  at  the  Society  and  Friendly 
Ifles.  Hogs,  and  common  poultry,  are  their  domeftic  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  as  the  frequent  fqueaking  of  pigs  was  heard  in  the 
woods,  it  was  concluded  that  the  former  are  in  confiderable 
numbers  here.  A  brace  of  T/aheitian  puppies  was  given  them 
with  a  view  to  ftock  the  country  with  that  fpecies  of  animal: 
thefe  they  received  with  ftrong  figns  of  fatisfadlion.  The 
woods  appeared  to  be  inhabited  by  many  fpecies  of  birds. 
Here  was  caught  a  (hark,  which  meafqred  nine  feet  in  length, 
on  which  the  (hip’s  company  feafled  with  great  reliffi  :  this 
(hark,  when  cut  open,  was  found  to  have  the  bony  point  of  an 
arrow  (licking  in  its  head,  having  been  (hot  quite  through  the 
flcull.  The  wound  was  healed  fo  perfedtly,  that  not  the 
fmalleft  veftige  of  it  appeared  on  the  outfide  :  a  piece  of  the 
wood  dill  remained  (licking  to  the  bony  point,  as  well  as  a 


few  fibres  with  which  it  had  been  tied  on  ;  but  both  t lie  wood, 
and  the  fibres  were  fo  rotted,  as  to  crumble  into  duft  at  the 
touch.  Two  large  reddifh  fifh  of  the  fea-bream  kind  were 
likewife  caught,  on  which  moft  of  the  officers  and  fome  of  the 
petty-officers  dined-the  next  day.  The  night  following  every 
one  who  had  eaten  of  them  was  feized  with  violent  pains  in 
the  head  and  bones,  attended  with  a  fcorching  heat  ail  over 
the  (kin,  and  numbnefs  in  the  joints  ;  even  fuch  hogs  and  dogs 
as  had  partaken  of  thefe  fifh  gave  ftrong  fymptoms  of  being 
poifoned  :  one  hog,  who  had  eaten  of  the  garbage,  fvvelled  to 
a  great  fize  and  died  at  night :  feveral  dogs  were  afft&ed  in 
the  fame  manner ;  they  groaned  moft  piteoufly,  had  violent 
retchings,  and  could  hardly  drag  their  limbs  along.  Thefe 
fifh  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe 
which  Qairos  mentions  to  have  produced  fimilar  effedla  on 
board  his  (hip,  and  which  he  calls  pargos ,  which  is  the  Spa- 
niffi  name  for  the  fea-bream.  Perhaps  thefe  fifh  are  not  al¬ 
ways  poifonous  ;  blit,  like  many  fpecies  in  the  Weft  and  Eait 
Indies,  may  acquire  that  quality  by  feeding  on  poifonous  ve¬ 
getables  :  which  conclufion  is  fupported  by  the  cireumftauce 
of  the  inteftines  having  been  found  to  be  more  poifonous  than 
the  reft.  The  effects  of  this  poifon  on  the  officers  continued 
for  near  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  their  pains  returned 
every  night,  their  teeth  were  loofe,  and  their  gums  and  palate 
excoriated. 

The  natives  of  Mallicollo  are  deferibed  as  the  moft  ugly, 
ill-proportioned  people  imaginable,  and  in  every  refpe£t  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  iflanders  in  the  South-Sea  :  they  are  of 
a  very  dark  colour,  and  diminutive  fize  ;  with  long  heads, 
flat  faces,  and  monkey  countenances ;  their  hair,  in  general, 
black  or  brown,  (hort  and  curly,  but  not  quite  fo  (oft  and 
woolly  as  that  of  a  negro.  Their  beards  are  very  ftrong, 
crifp,  and  bufhy,  and  generally  black  and  (hurt.  But  what 
ferves  greatly  to  increafe  their  natural  deformity  is  a  cuftom 
which  they  have  of  wearing  a  belt,  or  cord,  round  their 
waift  :  this  rope  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger  j  and  is  tied  fo 
tight  round  their  belly,  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  a  perfon 
unaccuftomed  from  infancy  to  fuch  an  unnatural  ligature;  for 
it  cuts  fuch  a  deep  notch  aerofs  the  navel,  that  the  belly  feems 
in  a  manner  divided,  one  part  being  above  and  the  other  be¬ 
low  the  rope.  The  men  go  quite  naked,  except  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  leaf  ufed  as  a  wrapper.  Moft  other  nations  invent 
fome  kind  of  covering  from  motives  of  (hame  ;  but  here  a  roll 
of  cloth,  continually  fattened  to  the  belt,  rather  difplays  than 
conceals,  and  is  the  oppofite  of  modefty.  Btfides  having  the 
flat  broad  nofe  and  projecting  cheek-bones  of  a  negro,  and  a 
very  (hort  forehead,  many  increafed  their  natural  uglinefs  by 
painting  their  faces  and  breads  with  a  black  colour.  Some 
few  had  a  fmall  cap  on  the  head  made  of  matted- work.  They 
wear  bracelets  of  white  and  black  (hells,  which  prefsthe  upper 
arm  fo  clofely,  that  they  feem  to  hat  e  hee.i  put  on  when  the 
wearer  was  very  young  :  this  tends,  as  well  as  the  belt,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  Mallicollcfe  to  that  (lender  (hape  which  charadtei  ifes 
them.  The  depreflion  of  their  foreheads  is -fuppofed  to  be  ar¬ 
tificial,  as  the  heads  of  infants  maybe  fqueezed  into  any  kind 
of  form. 

The  firft  natives  that  were  feen  carried  clubs  in  their  hands, 
and  waded  into  the  wafer,  carrying  green  boughs,  the  univer- 
fal  fign  of  peace.  In  a  day’s  time  they  ventured  to  come 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  (hip’s  boat,  which  was  lent  out ; 
when  they  dipped  their  hands  into  the  fea,  and,  gathering  fome 
water  in  their  palms  poured  it  on  their  heads.  'I  he  officers 
in  the  boat,  in  compliance  with  their  example,  did  the  fame, 
with  which  the  Indians  appeared  to  be  much  pleated.  They 
repeated  the  word  tornarr  or  lomarro,  continually  ;  which  feemed 
to  be  an  expreifion  among  them  equivalent  to  tayo  among  the 
Society-Ilhnds.  The  greater  part  v/ere  now  armed  with  bows 
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and  arrows,  and  a  few  with  fpears.  At  length  they  ventured 
near  the  ihip,  and  received  a  few  prefents  of  Taheitian  cloth, 
which  they  eagerly  accepted,  and  handed  up  their  arrows  in 
exchange,  fome  of  which  were  pointed  with  wood  and  fome 
with  bone,  and  daubed  with  a  black  gummy  fluff  which  was 
fuppofed  to  be  poifoned  ;  but  its  effects  were  tried  on  a  dog 
without  producing  any  dangerous  fymptoms.  They  continued 
about  the  (hip,  talking  with  great  vociferation,  ;but  at  the  fame 
time  in  fuch  a  good-humoured  manner  as  was  very  entertaining. 
On  looking  fiteadfaftly  at  one  of  them,  he  began  to  chatter 
with  great  fluency,  and  “  grinned  horribly  a  ghaftly  fraile." 
Some  continued  about  the  Ihip  till  midnight:  finding,  how¬ 
ever,  at  length,  that  they  were  but  little  noticed, .  for  the  cap¬ 
tain' wanted  to  get  rid  of  them,  they  returned  on  fliore,  where 
the  found  of  Tinging  and  beating  their  drums  was  beard  all 
night.  Mr.  Forfter  fuppofes  there  may  be  50,000  inhabitants 
crn  this  extenfive  ifland,  which  contains  more  than  600  fiquare 
miles.  “  We  ought  (lays  he)  to  figure  to  ourfelves  this 
country  as  one  extenfive  foreft  :  they  have  only  begun  to  clear 
and  plant  a  few  infulated  fpots,  which  are  loll  in  it  like  lmall 
iilands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean."  Perhaps,  if  we  could  ever  pe¬ 
netrate  through  the  darknefs  which  involves  the  hiftory  of  this 
.nation,  we  might  find  that  they  have  arrived  in  the  South  Sea 
much'  later  than  the  natives  of  the  Friendly  and  Society  Iilands  : 
lb  much  at  lead  is  certain,  that  the  latter  appear  to  be  a  race 
totally  diftinft  from  the  former  ;  their  form,  their  language, 
and  their  manners,  ftrongly  mark  this  difference.  The  natives 
on  fome  Darts  of  New  Guinea  and  Papua  feem  to  correfpond, 
in  many  particulars,  with  what  has  been  oblerved  of  the  Mal- 
licollefe.  They  differ  likewife  very  widely  from  the  light-co¬ 
loured  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  by  keeping  their  bodies 
entirely  free  of  punftures.  Whatever  thefe  people  law  they 
coveted  :  but  they  never  repined  at  a  rexufal.  The  looking- 
glalTes  which  were  given  them  were  highly  elteemed,  and  they 
took  great  pleafure  in  viewing  themfelves  ;  lo  that  thefe  ugly 
people  feemed  to  have  more  conceit  than  the  beautiful  nation 
at  O-Taheitee  and  the  Society  Ifiands.  Early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  natives  came  off  to  the  fiiip  in  their  canoes,  and  four 
or  five  of  them  went  on  board  without  any  arms.  They  loon 
became  familiar,  and,  with  the  greateft  eafe,  climbed  up  the 
fnrouds  to  the  maft-head  :  when  they  came  down,  the  captain 
took  them  into  his  cabin,  and  gave  them  medals,  ribbands, 
nails,  and  pieces  of  red  baize.  They  appeared  the  moft  in¬ 
telligent  of  any  nation  that  had  been  feen  in  the  South  Sea  : 
they  readily  underftood  the  meaning  conveyed  by  figns  and 
geftures  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  taught  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Ihip  feveral  words  in  their  language,  which  appeared  to  be 
wholly  diftinft  from  that  general  language  of  which  fo  many 
dialetls  are  fipoken  at  the  Society  Iilands,  the  Marquefas, 
Friendly  Ifles,  Eafter  Ifland,  and  New  Zealand.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  difficult  to  pronounce,  but  contained  more  con- 
1'onants  than  any  of  them.  Mr.  Forlter,  and  fome- of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  the  fiiip,  went  on  fliore,  and  converfed  with  the 
natives,  who  with  great  good-will  fat  down  on  the  Hump  of 
a  tree  to  teach  them  their  language.  They  were  furprifed  at 
the  readinefs  of  their  guefts  to  remember,  and  feemed  to  fpend 
fome  time  in  pondering  how  it  was  poffible  to  preferve  the 
found  by  fuch  means  as  pencils  and  paper.  They  were  not 
only  affiduous  in  teaching,  but  had  curiofity  enough  to  learn 
the  language  of  the  Grangers,  which  they  pronounced  with 
fuch  accuracy,  as  led  their  inftrudtors  to  admire  their  extenfive 
faculties  and  quick  apprehenfion.  Obferving  their  organs  of 
fpeech  to  be  fo  flexible,  they  tried  the  molt  difficult  founds  in 
the  European  languages,  and  had  recourle  to  the  compound 
Ruffian  Jhtch ,  all  of  which  they  pronounced  at  the  firft  hearing 
without  the  leaft  difficulty,  They  prefently  learned  the  Englifh 
numerals,  which  they  repeated  rapidly  on  their  fingers  .5  lb  that 
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what:  they  wanted  in  perfonal  beauty  was  amply  compenfated 
to  them  in  acutenefs  of  underfianding.  They  exprefs  their 
admiration  by  biffing  like  a  goole. 

Their  mufic  is  not  remarkable  either  for  harmony  or  variety, 
but  feemed  to  be  of  a  more  lively  turn  than  that  at  the  Friendly 
Ifiands.  Their  behaviour  to  their  vifitants  was,  in  general, 
harmlefs,  but  cautious:  they  gave  them  no  invitation  to 
flay  among  them  ;  for  they  feemed  not  to  relilli  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  Inch  powerful  people,  being  probably  accultomed  to 
adds  of  violence  and  outrage  from  their  neighbours.  “  In 
fome  of  their  countenances  (fays  Mr.  Forfter)  we  thought  we 
could  trace  a  mifehievous,  ill-natured  difpofition ;  but  we 
might  miftake  jealoufy  for  hatred,’’ 

Very  few  women  were  feen,  but  thofe  few  were  no  lefs  ugly 
than  the  men  :  they  were  of  fmail  ftature,  and  their  heads, 
faces,  and  lhoulders,  were  painted  red.  Thole  who  were  grown 
up,  and  probably  married,  had  ffiort  pieces  of  a  kind  of  cloth, 
or  rather  matting,  round  their  wailts,  reaching  nearly  to  their 
knees  ;  the  reft  had  only  a  firing  round  the  middle,  with  a 
wifp  of  ftraw  ;  and  the  younger  ones,  from  infancy  to  the  age 
of  ten  years,  went  ftark  naked,  like  the  boys  of  the  fame  age. 
The  women  were  not  obferved  to  have  any  finery  in  their  ears 
or  round  their  necks  and  arms,  it  Ming  fafliionable  in  this 
ifland  for  the  men  only  to  adorn  themfelves  ;  and  wherever 
this  cuftom  prevails  the  other  fex  is  commonly  oppreffed,  de- 
fpifed,  and  in  a  flate  of  lervility.  Here  the  women  were  feen 
with  bundles  on  their  backs,  which  contained  their  children  ■, 
the  men  feemed  to  have  no  kind  of  regard  for  them.  None 
of  them  came  off  to  the  -fillip,  and  they  generally  kept  at  a 
diftance  when  any  party  landed  from  the  boat.  They  perforate 
the  cartilage  of  the  nofe  between  the  noftrils,  and  thruft  therein 
a  piece  of  white  ftone  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  which 
is  bent  like  the  curvature  of  a  bow.  The  honfes  here  are, 
like  thofe  of  the  other  ifles,  rather  low,  and  covered  with  a 
palm-thatch.  Some  were  inclofed  or  walled  round  with  boards, 
and  the  entrance  to  thefe  was  by  a  fquare  hole  at  one  end. 

Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  club  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  made  of  the  caufuarina  wood,  and 
commonly  knobbed  at  one  end,  and  well  polifhed.  This  wea¬ 
pon  they  hang  on  their  right  fhoulder,  from  a  thick  rope  made 
of  a  kind  of  grafs.  It  appeared  to  be  preferred  for  clofe  en¬ 
gagements,  after  having  emptied  the  quiver.  On  the  left  wrift 
they  wear  a  circular  wooden  plate,  neatly  covered,  and  joined 
with  ftraw,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  upon  which  they 
break  the  violence  of  the  recoiling  bow-ltring,  and  preferve 
their  arm  unhurt.  Their  arrows  are  made  of  a  fort  of  reed, 
and  are  lometimes  armed  with  a  long  ftiarp  point  made  of  the 
red-wood,  and  fometimes  with  a  very  hard  point  made  of  bone  : 
and  thefe  points  are  all  covered  with  a  l'ubftance  which  was 
fuppofed  to  be  poifoned.  Indeed  the  people  themfelves  con¬ 
firmed  thefe  fuppofitions,  by  making  figns  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Ihip  not  to  touch  the  point,  and  giving  them  to  under- 
ftand  that  if  they  were  pricked  by  them  they  would  die  :  they 
are  very  careful  of  them  themfelves,  and  keep  them  always 
wrapt  up  in  a  quiver.  Some  of  thefe  arrows  are  armed  with 
two  or  three  points  each,  with  fmail  prickles  on  the  edge  -to 
prevent  the  arrow  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  wound.  Re¬ 
peated' and  effedlual  trials  of  the  virulence  of  this  poifon  were 
made  upon  dogs,  but  they  gave  no  figns  of  being  hurt  by  it. 

Their  food  feems  to  be  principally  vegetables,  fince  they 
apply  themfelves  to  hulbandry.  As  hogs  and  fowls  are  bred 
here,  the  natives,  doubtlels,  feaft  fometimes  on  pork  and  poul¬ 
try  :  aad  as  they  have  canoes,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  they 
draw  a  part  of  their  fubfiltence  from  the  ocean.  The  greateft 
number  of  canoes  that  were  feen  along-fide  the  fillip  at  one 
time  did  not  exceed  10,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Forfter,  14,  and 
no  more  than  four  or  five  people  in  each  ;  they  were  fmail,  of 
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indifferent  workmanfhip,  and  without  ornament ;  but  provided 
with  an  outrigger. 

After  fome  flight  indications  of  a  hoftile  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  natives,  which  they  had  fhown  in  their  canoes 
whilft  about  the  Ihip,  captain  Cook,  with  a  party  of  marines 
in  two  boats,  landed  in  the  face  of  400  or  500  Indians  who 
were  affembled  on  the  (hore.  Though  they  were  all  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and  fpears,  they  made  not  the 
leaft  oppofition  ;  on  the  contrary,  feeing  the  captain  advance 
alone,  unarmed,  with  only  a  green  branch  in  his  hand,  one  of 
them,  who  feemed  to  be  a  chief,  giving  his  bow  and  arrows  to 
another,  met  him  in  the  water,  bearing  alfo  a  green  branch. 
When  they  met,  the  branches  were  exchanged  ;  and  the  chief 
led  the  captain  by  the  hand  up  to  the  .crowd,  to  whom  he  im¬ 
mediately  diftributed  prefents  :  in  the  mean  time  the  marines 
were  landed,  and  drawn  up  upon  the  beach.  The  captain 
then  made  figns  that  he  wanted  wood,  and  they  by  figns  gave 
him  permiffion  to  cut  down  the  trees.  A  fmall  pig  was  pre- 
fently  brought,  and  prefented .  to  the  captain,  who  in  return 
gave  the  bearer  a  piece  of  cloth.  It  was  expeifted,  from  this 
inftance,  that  an  exchange  of  provisions  for  various  articles  of 
merepandife  would  take  place  :  but  thefe  expectations'  proved 
fallacious  :  no  more  pigs  were  procured,  and  only  about  half 
a  dozen  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  final!  quantity  of  frefh  water.  As 
thefe  Jflanders  were  poffelfed  of  hogs  as  well  as  fowls,  their 
backwardnefs  to  part  with  either  might  be  owing  to  the  little 
eftimation  in  which  they  held  fuch  articles  as  were  tendered  in 
barter ;  for  they  fet  no  value  on  any  nails,  or  any  other  kind 
of  iron-tools,  and  held  all  the  gew-gaws  of  finery  equally 
cheap.  They_  would  now  then  exchange  an  arrow  for  a  piece 
of  cloth,  but  very  feldom  would  part  with  a  bow.  After  fend¬ 
ing  on  board  what  wood  had  been  cut,  the  party  all  embarked, 
and  the  natives  difperfed.  When  the  fhip  was  about  to  leave 
this  ifland,  captain  Cook  gives  the  following  relation  :  “  When 
the  natives  faw  us  under  fail,  they  came  off  in  canoes,  making 
exchanges  with  more  confidence  than  before,  and  giving  fuch 
extraordinary  proofs  of  their  honefty  as  furprifed  us.  As  the 
fhip  at  firft  had  frefh  way  through  the  water,  feveral  of  the 
canoes  dropped  aftern  after  they  had  received  goods,  and  before 
they  had  time  to  deliver  theirs  in  return  :  inftead  of  taking 
advantage  of  this,  as  our  friends  at  the  Society  Iflands  would 
have  done,  they  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  get  up  with  us, 
and  deliver  what  they  had  already  been  paid  for.  One  man  in 
particular  followed  us  a  confiderable  time,  and  did  not  reach 
us  till  it  was  calm,  and  the  thing  was  forgotten.  As  foon  as 
he  came  along-fide,  he  held  up  the  article,  which  feveral  on 
board  were  ready  to  buy  ;  but  he  refufed  to  part  with  it  till  he 
faw  the  perfon  to  whom  he  had  before  fold  it,  and  to  him  he 
gave  it.  The  perfon,  not  knowing  the  man  again,  offered  him 
fomething  in  return,  which  he.  refufed  ;  and  fhowing  him  what 
had  been  given  before,  at  length  made  him  fen fi hie  of  the  nice 
fenfe  of  honour  which  had  actuated  this  Indian.” 

MALLOW,  a  manor,  and  alfo  a  borough  town  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Munfter  in  Ireland,  about 
1 18  miles  from  Dublin.  It  was  incorporated  by  charter  in 
1688,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  flack  w;>trr,  over  which  there 
is  an  excellent  llorie-bridge.  Here  is -alfo  a  good  church,  a 
markct-houle,  and  barracks  tor  a  troop  of  horfe.  Not  far 
diftant  is  a  fine  fpring  of  a  moderately  tepid  water,  which 
burfts  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  fine  limeflone  rock,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  the  neared  in  all  its  qualities  to  the  hot-well  waters 
of  Briftol  of  any  that  has  been  yet  dilcovered  in  this  kingdom, 
which  brings  a  retort  of  good  company  there  frequently  in  the 
fummer  months,  and  has  caufed  it  to  be  called  the  Irijb  Bath. 
Mallow  is  a  poft  town,  and  has  five  fairs. 

Mallow,  in  botany.  See  Malva. 
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ff/tfr/&-MALLOw.  See  Althea. 

Indian- Mallow.  See  Sida. 

MALMSBURY,  a  town  of  Wiltfhire,  95  miles  front 
London.  It  Hands  on  a  hill,  with  fix  bridges  over  the  rivet* 
Avon  at  the  bottom  ;  with  which,  and  a  brook  that  runs  into 
it,  it  is  in  a  manner  encompafled.  It  formerly  had  walls  and 
a  caftle,  which  were  pulled  down  to  enlarge  the  abbey,  which 
was  the  biggeft  in  Wiltfhire,  and  its  abbots  fat  in  parliament. 
The  Saxon  king  Athelftan  granted  the  town  large  immunities, 
and  was  buried  under  the  high  altar  of  the  church,  and  his 
monument  ltill  remains  in  the  nave  of  it.  The  memory  of 
Aldhelm,  its  firft  abbot,  who  was  the  king’s  great  favourite, 
and  whom  he  got  to  be  canonized  after  his  death,  is  ftili  kept 
up  by  a  meadow  near  this  town,  called  Aldhelm’s  mead.  By- 
charter  of  king  William  HI.  the  corporation  confifts  of  an 
alderman,  who  is  chofen  yearly,  12  capital  burgelfes,  and  4 
afliftants,  landholders  and  commoners.  Here  is  an  alms-houfc 
for  4  men  and  4  women,  and  near  the  bridge  an  hofpital  for 
lepers,  where  it  is  fuppofed  there  was  formerly  a  nunnery. 
This  town  drives  a  confiderable  trade  in  the  woollen  manufac¬ 
tory  ;  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  three  fairs.  It  has  fent 
members  to  parliament  ever  fince  the  26th  of  Edward  I. 

William  of  Malmsbury.  See  William. 

MALO  (St.),  a  fea-port  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  and  lately  an  epilcopal  fee  of  the  province  of  Bre¬ 
tagne.  It  has  a  large  harbour,  difficult  of  accefs  cn  account 
of  the  rocks  that  furrourid  it :  and  is  a  trading  place  of  great 
importance,  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle.  It  was  bombarded 
by  the  Englifh  in  1693,  but  without  fuccefs.  In  1758  they 
landed  in  Cancalle  bay,  went  to  the  harbour  by  land,  and 
burnt  above  100  (hips.  St.  Malo  is  feated  on  an  ifiand,  united 
to  the  main  land  by  a  caufeway,  17  miles  north-weft  of  Do!, 
and  207  weft  of  Paris.  W.  Ion.  1.  77.  N.  lat.  48.  39. 

Malo,  Maclou,  or  Mahout,  (Saint),  the  fon  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Great  Britain,  and  coufin  to  St.  Magloire,  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  a  monaftery  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  chofen  biffiop 
of  Gui-Caftel,  a  dignity  which  his  humility  prevented  hint 
from  accepting.  The  people  wifhing  to  compel  him,  he  went 
into  Brittany,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  direction  of  a  holy 
anchoret  called  Aaron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleth.  Some 
time  after,  about  the  year  541,  he  was  chofen  bithop  of  that 
city,  and  there  cultivated  piety  and  religion  with  great  fue- 
cefs.  He  afterwards  retired  to  a  folitude  near  Xaintes,  where 
he  died  November  15,  565.  From  him  the  city  of  St.  Malo 
derives  its  name  j  his  body  having  been  carried  thither,  after 
the  redu<ftion  of  Aleth  to  a  fmall  village  called  Gu  d.det  or 
Guickalet,  and  the  transference  of  the  epifcopal  fae  to  St. 
Malo. 

MALOUIN  (Paul- Jacques),  born  at  Caen  in  1701,  was 
profeflor  of  medicine  in  the  royal  college  of  Paris,  phyfician  in 
ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  Thefe  fta- 
tions  were  a  proper  reward  for  his  very  extenfive  information 
in  medicine  and  chemiftrv  ;  and  his  amiable  and  fteadv  cha- 
raflcr  procured  him  many  friends  and  protectors.  He  was 
very  unlike  fume  modern  phyficians,  who  put  little  trult  in 
medicine  ;  and  was  greatly  difpleafed  to  hear  any  ill  fpoken  of 
his  profclfion.  He  obferved  one  dav  to  a  young  man  who  took 
this  liberty,  that  all  great  men  had  refpefted  medicine :  Ah  ! 
faid  the  young  fellow,  you  mvjl  at  leaf  except  from  the  lijl  one 
Maliere.  Bui  then,  inftantly  replied  the  doctor,  you  fee  be  is 
dead.  He  is  faid  to  have  believed  the  certainty  of  his  art  -as 
firmly  as  a  mathematician  does  that  of  geometry.  Having 
preferibed  a  great  many  medicines  for  a  celebrated  man  of 
letters,  who  followed  his  directions  exactly,  and  was  cured, 
Malonin  eagerly  embraced  him,  faying,  You  deferve  to  be Jick. 
As  he  valued  the  rules  of  medicine  ftili  more  on  his  own  ac» 
6  lv 
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count  than  on  that  of  others,  he  obferved,  e’fpecially  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  a  very  auftere  regimen.  Fie  ftrittly  prac- 
tifed  the  prefervative  part  of  medicine,  which  is  much  more 
certain  in  its  effects  than  the  rellorative.  To  this  regimen  Ma- 
louin  was  indebted  for  what  many  philofophers  have  defired  in 
vain,  a  healthy  old  age  and'  an  eafy  death.  He  was  a  ltranger 
to  the  infirmities  of  age  and  died  at  Paris  of  an  apoplexy, 
the  jd  of  January  1778,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  By  his 
will  he  left  a  legacy  to  the  faculty  of  medicine,  upon  condition 
of  their  holding  a  public  meeting  every  year  for  the  purpofe  of 
giving  the  public  an  account  of  his  labours  and  difcoveries. 
Jvlalouin  was  economical,  but  at  the  fame  time  very  difintereft- 
ed.  After  two  years  of  very  lucrative  practice,  he  left  Paris  and 
went  to  Verfailles,  where  he  faw  very  few  patients,  obfer\ ing 
that  he  had  retired  to  the  court.  His  principal  works  are,  i . 
Trade.  de  Chimie,  1734,  tamo.  2.  Connie  mcdicinale,  2vols.  12010. 

3  7 5  y  ;  a  book  full  of  curious  observations,  and  written  in  a 
chalte  and  well  adapted  Pyle.  He  had  the  character  of  a  labo¬ 
rious  chemift ;  and  he  was  a  well-informed  and  even  a  di!tin-~ 
guifhed  one  for  the  aye  In  which  he  lived  :  but  his  knowledge 
of  chemiftry,  it  mult  be  confefled,  was  very  imperfect,  compared 
with  the  llate  of  the  lcience  in  the  prefent  age,  in  which  it  has 
affirmed  a  new  face  that  probably  will  not  be  the  laft.  3. 
Some  of  the  Arts  in  the  Collection  publifhed  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  arts  and  profeftions.  A  circum fiance  which 
happened  at  a  meeting  of  the  academy  does  as  much  honour 
to  his  heart,  as  any  of  his  works  do  to  his  underftnnding.  A 
new  treatife  on  the  art  of  baking,  wherein  fome  of  Malouin’s 
ideas  were  combated,  was  read  by  M.  Parmentier  before  his 
fellows,  among  whom  was  the  old  do£tor.  The  young  acade¬ 
mician,  who  knew  how  eafily  felf-love  is  hurt,  was  afraid  to 
meet  his  looks  :  but  no  looner  was  the  reading  finifiied,  than 
Malouin  went  up  to  him,  and,  embracing  him,  “  Receive  my 
refpefts  (faid  he),  you  have  feen  farther  into  the  fubject  than 
I  did.”  4.  He  was  likewife  the  author  of  the  chemical  articles 
in  the  Encyclopedia. 

Cf  the  fame-  family  was  Charles  Malouint,  who  graduated 
as  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Caen,  and  died  in 
3718  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Pie  publifhed  a  Treatife  on 
Solids  and  Fluids,  Paris  1718,  12010. 

MALPAS,  a  town  of  Chelliire,  1 66  miles  from  London.  It 
Hands  on  a  high  hill,  not  far  from  the  river  Dee,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Shropfhire  ;  has  a  grammar-fehool,  and  an  hofpital, 
and  had  formerly  a  cafile.  It  is  called  in  Latin  Mala  Platea, 
i.  e.  “  Ill  Street,”  and  was,  for  the  fame  reafon  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans  called  Mai  Pas  ;  but  its  three  Itreets,  of  which  it  chiefly 
confifis,  are  now  well  paved;  and  here  is  a  benefice  rich  enough 
to  fupport  two  redtors,  who  officiate  alternately  in  its  (lately 
church.  It  has  a  good  market  on  Mondays,  and  three  fairs  in 
the  year. 

MALPIGHI  (Marcellus),  an  eminent  Italian  phyfician 
and  auatomift  in  the  17th  century.  He  ftudied  under  Maflari 
and  Mariano.  The  duke  'of  Tufcany  invited  him  to  Pila,  to 
be  profelfor  of  phyfic  there.  In  this  city  he  contradte'd  an  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  Rprelli,  to  whom  he  aferibed  all  the 
difcoveries  he  had  made.  He  went  back  to  Bologna,  the  air 
cf  Pifa  not  agreeing  with  him.  Cardinal  Antonio  Pignatelli, 
who  had  known  him  while  be  was  legate  at  Bologna,  being 
chofen  pope  in  1 6ji,  unaer  the  name  of  Innocent' XII.  imme¬ 
diately  fent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed'him  his  phyfician. 
But  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  purfuing  his  fiudies,  and  per¬ 
fecting  his  works,  which  have  immortalized  his  memory.  He 
died  in  1 694;  and  his  works,  with  his  life  written  by  himfelf  pre¬ 
fixed,  were  firft  collected  and  printed  at  London,  in  folio,  1667. 

MALP1GHIA,  Barbadoes  cherry;  a  genus  of  the 
♦rigvnia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
to  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  23d  order,  Trihilatce, 

'  s. 


The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  with  melliferous  pores  ort  the  ouN 
fide  at  the  bafe.  There  are  five  petals,  roundifh,  and  unguicu- 
lated  :  the  berry  unilocular,  and  trifpermous.  There  are  eight 
or  ten  lpecies,  all  cf  them  flirubby  evergreens  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  rifing  with  branchy  items  from  8  or  10  to  15  or  20 
feet  high,  ornamented  with  oval  and  lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and 
large  pentapetalous  flowers,  t’ucceeded  by  red,  cherry-fhaped, 
eatable  berries,  of  an  acid  and  palatable  flavour  ;  and  which,  in 
the  Well  Indies,  where  they  grow  naturally,  are  uied  inflead  of 
cherries.  Three  of  the  lpecies  are  reared  in  our  gardens,  and 
make  a  fine  variety  in  the  ftove.  They  retain  their  leaves  all 
the  year  round  ;  and.  begin  to  flower  about  the  end  of  autumn, 
continuing  in  cpnftant  lueceffion  till  the  fpring  ;  after- which 
they  frequently  produce  and  ripen  their  fruit,  which  commonly 
equals  the  trze  ot  a  imali  cherry.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
red  or  purple  colour.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feed,, 
which  tnuft  be  fown  in  fpring,  in  pots  of  rich  earth.:  then 
plunge  them  in  a  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  three  or 
four  inches  high,  prick  them  in  feparate  final  1  pots,  give  w:  ter, 
and  plunge  them  in  the  bark-bed  of  the  ftove;  whereafter 
they  have  remained  a  year  or  two,  they  may  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  it.  They  may  even  be  placed  in  the  open  air  during 
a  month  or  two  of  the  botteft  weather  in  fummer;  but  mull 
be  carefully  tupplied  with  water  during  the  whole  year. 

MALPL  AQ.FJET,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Ifainault,  . 
famous  for  a  moll  bloody  battle  fought  here  on  the  1  1  th  of 
September  1  759,  between  the  French  under  old  marfhal  Villars, . 
and  the  allies  commanded  by  prince  Fugene  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  The  French  army  amounted  to  120,000  men  $ 
and  were  p  fted  behind  the  woods  of  La  Marte  and  Taniers, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malplaque-t.  They  had  fortified  their - 
fituation  in  fuch  a  manner  with  lines,  hedges,  and  trees  laid 
acrols,  that  they  feemed  to  he  quite  inacceffible.  In  this  fitu¬ 
ation  they  expected  certain  vidtory  ;  and  even  the  common  fol- 
diers  were  fo  eager  to  engage,  that  they  flung  away  the  bread 
which  had  been  juft  given  them,  though  they  had  taken  no 
fuftenance  for  a  whole  day  before.  The  allied  army  began  the 
attack  early  in  the  morning,  being  favoured  by  a  thick  fog. 
The  chief  fury  ot  their  impreffion  was  made  upon  the  left  of 
the  enemy;  and  with  fuch  tu.ee  el’s,-  that,  notwithftanding  their 
lines  and  barricadoes,  the  French  wer£  in  lefs  than  an  hour 
driven  from  their  entrenchments.  But  on  the  enemy’s  right 
the  combat  was  luftained  with  much  greater  obftinacy.  The 
Dutch,  who  carried  on  the  attack,  drove  them  from  their  firft 
line  ;  but  were  repulled  from  the  fecond  with  great  {laughter. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  headed  that  attack,  perfifted  in  his 
efforts  with  incredible  perfeverance  and  intrepidity,  though  two 
horfes  had  been  killed  under  him,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
officers  {lain  and  dilabled.  At  laft,  however,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  yield  up 'the  field  of  battle  ;  but  not  till  after  having 
fold  a  dear-bought  victory.  Villars  being  dangeroufly  wounded, 
they  made  an  excellent  retreat  under  the  condudt  of  Boufflers, 
and  took  poft  near  Quefnoy  and  Valenciennes.  The  conquer¬ 
ors  took  pofleflion  qt  the  field  of  battle,  on  which  above 
20,000  of  their  belt  troops  lay  dead.  The  lofs  of  the  French, 
it  is  faid,  did  not  exceed  8000  ;  and  marfhal  Villars  confidently 
aflerted,  that,  if  he  had  not  been  difabled,  he  would  have  gained 
an  undoubted  victory.,  .  _ 

MALT  denotes  barley  cured,  or  prepared  to  fit  it  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  potable  liquor,  under  a  denomination  of.  beer  or  ale.  See 
Brewinq. 

Malt  Liquors  have  different  names- as  well  as  different  vir¬ 
tues,  properties,  and  ufes,  both  from  the  different  manners  of 
preparing  the  malt;  whence  they  are  diftinguifhed  into  pale 
and  Irown ;  and 'from  the  different  manners  of  preparing  or 
brewing  the  liquors  themfelves;  whence  they  are  divided  into 
her  and  ale,  jlrong  and  J mall ;  new  and  eld,  - 
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Malt  drinks  are  either  pale  or  brown,  as  the  wait  is  more  or 
Tcfs  dried  on  the  kiln  ;  that  which  is  the  flenderert  dried  tinge- 
iiig  the  liquor  leaft  in  brewing,  and  therefore  being  called  pal6\ 
•whereas  that  higher  dried,  and  as  it  were  roafted,  makes  it  of 
a  higher  colour.  A  mixture  of  both  thefe  makes  an  amber  co¬ 
lour  ;  whence  feveral  of  thefe  liquors  take  their  name. 

Now  it  is  certain,  the  pale  malt  has  mod  of  the  natural 
grain  in  it,  and  is  therefore  the  moti  nourifhing  ;  hut,  for  the 
lame  reafon,  it  requires  a  tironger  conftitution  to  digeft  it. 
Thofe  who  drink  much  of  it  are  ufualiy  fin  and  (leek  in  their 
bloofn,  but  are  often  cut  off  by  fudden  fevers ;  or,  if  they  avoid 
this,  they  fall  early  into  a  diflempered  old  age.' 

The  brown  malt  makes  a  drink  much  lefs  vifeid,  and  fitter 
to  pals  the  feveral  drainers  of  the  body  ;  but,  if  very'  ftrong, 
it  may  lead  on  to  the  fame  inconveniencies  with  the  pale  : 
though  a  tingle  debauch  wears  off  much  more  eafily  in  the 
brown. 

Dr.  Quincy''  obferves,  that  the  beft  pale  malt  liquors  are 
thofe  brewed  with  hard  Waters,  as  thofe  of  fprings  and  wells, 
becaufe  the  mineral  particles,  wherewith  thefe  uraters  are  im¬ 
pregnated,  help  to  prevent  the  cohefions  of  thofe  drawn  from 
the  grain,  and  enable  them  to  pats  the  proper  lecretions  the 
better;  as  the  vifeid  particles  of  the  grain  do  likewife  defend 
thefe  from  doing  the  mifehief  they  might  otherwile  occa- 
fion.  But  fofter  waters  feem  belt  luited  to  draw  out  the  fub- 
ftance  of  high-dried  malts,  which  retain  many  fiery  particles 
in  their  contexture,  and  are  therefore  beft  loft  in  a  fmooth 
vehicle. 

For  the  differences  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquors,  they 
chiefly  confift  in  the  ufe  of  hops,  as  in  beer  ;  or  in  the  more 
fparing  ufe  of  them,  as  in  ale. 

1  he  difference  made  by  hops  is  beft  difeovered  from  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  hops  themfelves  :  thefe  are  known 
to  be  a  fubtle  grateful  bitter  ;  in  their  compofition,  therefore, 
with  this  liquor,  they  add  fomewhat  of  an  alkaline  nature,  i.  e. 
particles  that  are  fublime,  aftive,  and  rigid.  By  which  means, 
the  ropy  vifeid  parts  of  the  malt  are  more  divided  and  (ub- 
tilized,  and  are  therefore  not  only  rendered  more  eafy'  of  di- 
gettion  and  fecretion  in  the  body,  but  alfo,  while  in  the  li¬ 
quor,  they  prevent  it  from  running  into  iuch  cohefions  as 
would  make  it  ropy,  vapid,  and  lour. 

For  want  of  this,  in  unhopped  dunks,  that  clammy  fweet- 
nefs,  which  they  retain  after  working,  foon  turns  them  acid 
and  unfit  for  ufe  ;  which  happens  fooner  or  later  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  ftrength  they  receive  from  the  malt,  and  the  com¬ 
minution  that  it  has  undergone  by  fermentation. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  ale  is  more  diuretic  than  beer; 
that  is,  liquor  lefs  hopped  more  than  that  with  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  hops  in  it:  which  may  hold  in  fome  conflitutions ;  be¬ 
caufe  ale  being  more  lmootb,  foftening,' and  relaxing,  where 
urine  is  to  be  promoted  by  enlarging  the  paffage,  as  in  thin, 
dry  conftitutions,  this  is  the  molt  likely  to  etleft  it.  But,  where 
the  promoting  of  uyne  is  to  be  done  by  attenuating  and  break¬ 
ing  the  juices,  and  rendering  them  more  fluid,  it  is  certainly  beft 
anlwered  by  thole  drinks  which  arc  well  hopped. 

As  to  the  difpute,  whether  or  not  hops  tend  to  breed  the 
ftone  ;  it  is  too  long  to  enter  upon  here.  Quincy  is  .of  opinion, 
there  is  but  little  reafon  for  the  affirmative  fide  of  the  queftion  ; 
and,  in  the  general,  makes  no  fcruple  to  fay,  that  for  one  con- 
ftitution  damaged  by  beer,  there  are  numbers  lpoiled  by  ale. 
This  laft  manifeftly  fouls  the  glands,  fluffs  the  velfels  with 
flime  and  vilcidity,  makes  the  body  unwieldy  and  corpulent, 
and  paves  the  way  for  cachexies,  jaundice,  althmas,  and  at  laft 
incurable  dropfies.  The  urinary  pafliiges,  alfo,  which  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  clear,  will  in  time  be  filled  by  it  with  flough  and  mat¬ 
ter  of  as  ifl  confequence  as  gravel. 

The  different  ftrengths  of  malt  liquors  alfo  make  their  ef¬ 


fects  different.  The  ftronger  they  are,  the  more  vifeid  parts 
they  carry  into  the  blood  :  and  though  the  fpirituous  parts 
make  thefe  imperceptible  at  firft  ;  yet  when  thofe  are  evapo¬ 
rated,  which  will  be  in  a  few  hours,  the  other  will  be  fenfibly 
felt  by  pains  in  the  head,  naufeoufnefs  at  the  ft o reach,  and  laf- 
fitude  or  liltleffnefs  to  motion.  This  thofe  are  the  molt  fen- 
fible  of  who  have  experienced  the  extremes  of  drinking  thefe 
liquors  and  wines  ;  for  a  debauch  of  wine  they  rind  much 
fooner  worn  off,  and  they  are  much  more  lively  and  br:ik  aft 
terwards,  than  after  fuddling  malt  liquors,  Vvhofe  vifeid  remains 
will  be  long  before  they  be  fhaken  off. 

Malt  liquors  therefore  are,  in  general,  the  more  wholefome 
for  being  fmall ;  i.  e.  of  fuch  a  ftrength  as  is  liable  to  carry  a 
fmall  degree  of  warmth  into  the  ftomach,  but  not  fo  great  as 
to  prevent  their  being  proper,  dilutees  of  the  neceffary  food. 
Indeed,  in  robult  people,  or  thofe  who  labour  hard,  the  vifeidi- 
ties  of  the  drink  may  be  broken  into  convenient  nourifhment ; 
but  in  perfons  of  another  habit  and  way  of  living,  they  ferve 
rather  to  promote  obftrudtions  and  ill  humours. 

The  age  of  malt  liquors  is  the  laft  thing'  by  which  they  are 
rendered  more  or  lefs  wholefome.  Age  feems  to  do  nearly  the 
fame  thing  -as  hops;  for  thofe  liquors  which  are  longeft  kept 
are  certainly  the  ltaft  vifeid  ;  age  breaking  the  vifeid  parts,  and 
by  degrees  rendering  them  i mailer,  and  filter  for  fecretiom 

But  this  is  always  determined  according  to  their  ftrength  ; 
in  proportion  to  which,  they  will  fooner  or  later  come  to  their 
full  perfection,  as  well. as  decay ;  for,  when  ale  or  beer  is  kept 
till  its  particles  are  broken  and  comminuted  as  far  as  they  are 
capable,  then  it  is  that  they  are  beft;  arvd,  beyond  this,  they 
will  be  continually  on  the  decay,  till  the  finer  fpirits  are  en¬ 
tirely  efcaped,  and  the  remainder  becomes  vapid  and  four. 

Malt  DiJliUery.  This  is  an-  extenfive  article  of  trade,  and. 
by  which  very  large  .fortunes  are  made.  The  art  is  to  convert 
fermented  malt  liquors  into  a  clear  inflammable  tpirit,  which 
may  be  either  fold  for  ufe  in  the  common  ftate  of  a  proof 
ftrength,  that  is,  the  fame  ftrength  with  French  brandy  ;  or  is 
rectified  into  that  purer  fpirit  ufualiy  fold  under  the  name  of 
Jjnr'it  of  wine  ;  or  made  into  compound  cordial  waters,  by  be¬ 
ing  diftilled  again  from  herbs  and  other  ingredients.  See  Brew  • 
inb  and  Wash. 

To  brew  with  malt  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner,  it  is 
neceffary,  t.  That  the  fubjeit  be  well  prepared  ;  2.  That  the 
water  be  fuitable  and  duly  applied  ;  and,  3.  That  fome  certain 
additions  be  ufed,  or  alterations  m^de,  according  to  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  the  intention  of  t he  operator  :  and  by  a  pro¬ 
per  regulation  in  thefe  refpeCts,  all  the  fermentable  parls  of 
the  fubjeCt  will  thus  be  brought  into  the  tinflure,  and  become 
fit  for  fermentation. 

The  due  preparation  of  the  fubjeCt  confifts  in  its  being  juftly- 
malted  and  well  ground.  When  the  grain  is  not  futficiently 
malted,  it  is  apt  to  prove  hard,  fo  that  the  k'ater  can1  have 
but  very  little  power  to  diffolve  its  fubtfance  ;  and  if  it  be  too 
much  malted,  a  part  of  the  fermentable  matter  is  loft  in  that 
operation.  The  harder  and  more  flinty  the  malt  is,'  the  finer 
it  ought  to  be  ground  ;  and  in  all  cafes,  when  intended  for 
diftillation,  it  is  advifable  to  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  finer  or 
coarfer  meal.  When  the  malt  is  thus  ground,  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  great  part  of  the  time,  trouble,  and  expence 
of  the  brewing  is  Caved  by  it,  and  yet  as  large  a  quantity  of 
fpirit  will  be  produced  ;  for  thus  the  whole  fitbftance  of  the 
malt  may  remain  mixed  among  the  tinflure,  and  be  fermented 
and  diftilled  among  it.  This  is  a  particular  that  very  well  de- 
fe:  ves  the  attention  of  the  malt  diliiller  as  that  trade  is  at  pre- 
fent  carried  on  ;  for  the  ditpatch  of  the  bufinefs,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpirit  procured,  is  more  attended  to  than  the  purity  or 
perfection  of  it. 

The  fecret  of  this  matter  depends  upon  the  thoroughly, 
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mixing  or  brifkly  agitating  and  throwing  the  meal  about, 
firfl:  in  cold  and  then  in  hot  water,  and  repeating  this  agita¬ 
tion  after  the  fermentation  is  over;  when  the  thick  turbid  wafh 
being  immediately  committed  to  the  (till  already  hot  and  dewy 
with  working,  there  is  no  danger  of  burning,  unlefs  by  acci¬ 
dent,  even  without'the  farther  trouble  of  (Hiring,  which  in 
this  cafe  is  found  needle's,  though  the  quantity  be  ever  fo  large, 
provided  that  requifjte  care  and  cleanlinels  be  ufed  ;  and  thus 
the  bulinefs  of  brewing  and  fermenting  may  very  commodi- 
oufly  be  performed  together,  and  reduced  to  one  tingle  opera¬ 
tion.  Whatever  water  is  made  choice  of,  it  mull:  Hand  in  a 
hot  ftate  upon  the  prepared  malt,  ■efpecially  if  a  clear  tindlure 
be  defired ;  but  a  known  and  very  great  inconvenience  attends 
its  being  applied  too  ho*',  or  too  near  to  a  Hate  of  boiling,  or 
even  fcaldiner  with  regard  to  the  hand.  To  lave  time  in  this 
cafe,  and  to  prevent  the  malt  running  into  lumps  and  clods, 
the  befi  way  is  to  put  a  certain  mealured  quantity  of  cold  water 
to  the  malt  firfl  ;  the  malt  is  then  to  be  ftirred  very  well  with 
this,  fo  as  to  form  a  1'ort  of  thin  uniform  pafte  or  pudding; 
after  which  the  remaining  quantity  of  water  required  may 
be  added  in  a  Hate  of  boiling,  without  the  leaft  danger  of 
making  what,  in  the  di Hillers  language,  is  called  a  pudden. 

In  this  manner  the  due  and  neceftary  degree  of  heat  in  the 
water,  for  the  extracting  all  the  virtues  of  the  malt,  may  be 
hit  upon  very  expeditioufiy,  and  wich  a  great  deal  of  exadt- 
nefs,  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  is  a  fixed  ltandard  which  may 
;be  let  down  to  any  degree  by  a  proportionate  mixture  of  cold 
water,  due  allowances  being  made  for  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  for  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

This  little  obvious  improvement,  added  to  the  method  juH 
above  hinted  for  the  reducing  brewing  and  fermentation  to 
one  operation,  will  render  it  practicable  to  very  confiderable 
advantage,  and  the  fpirit  improved  in  quality  as  well  as 
quantity. 

A  much  more  profitable  method  than  that  ufually  praCtifed 
for  the  fermenting  malt  for  diftillation,  in  order  to  get  its  fpirit, 
is  the  following:  Take  ten  pounds  of  malt  reduced  to  a  fine 
meal,  and  three  pounds  of  common  wheat-meal  :  add  to  thefe 
two  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  fiir  them  well  together;  then 
add  five  gallons  of  water,  boiling  hot,  and  flir  all  together  again. 
Let  the  whole  Hand  two  hours,  and  then  flir  it  again  ;  and  when 
grown  cold,  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  folid  yeafl,  and  fet  it  by 
loofely  covered  in  a  warmifli  place  to  ferment. 

This  is  the  Dutch  method  of  preparing  what  they  call  the 
’iuajh  for  malt  /frit,  whereby  they  fave  much  trouble  and 
procure  a  large  quantity  of  fpirit:  thus  commodioufly  reducing 
the  two  bufineffes  of  brewing  and  fermenting  to  one  tingle  ope¬ 
ration.  In  England  the  method  is  to  draw  and  malh  for  fpirit 
as  they  ordinarily  do  for  beer,  only  inflead  of  boiling  the  wort, 
they  pump  it  into  large  coolers,  and  afterwards  run  it  into 
their  fermenting  backs,  to  be  there  fermented  with  yeafl.  Thus 
they  beflow  twice  as  much  labour  as  is  neceffary,  and  lofe  a 
large  quantity  of  their  fpirit  by  leaving  the  grofs  bottoms  out 
&{  the  ftill  for  fear  of  burning. 

All  fimple  fpirits  may  be  confidered  in  the  three  different 
Hates  of  low  wines,  proof  fpirit,  and  alcohol,  the  interme¬ 
diate  degrees  of  llrength  being  of  lefs  general  ufe  ;  and  they 
are  to  be  judged  of  only  according  as  they  approach  to  or  re¬ 
cede  from  thefe.  Low  wines  at  a  medium  contain  a  fixth 
part  of  pure  inflammable  fpirit,  five  times  as  much  water  as 
fpirit  neceffurily  arifing  in  the  operation  with  a  boiling  heat. 
Proof  goods  contain  about  one  half  of  the  lame  totally  in¬ 
flammable  fpirit;  and  alcohol  entirely  confifls  of  it. 

Malt  low-wines,  prepared  in  the  common  way,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  naufeous  ;  they  have,  however,  a  natural  vinofity  or  pun¬ 
gent  agreeable  acidity,  which  would  render  the  fpirit  agreeable 
tp  the  palate  were  it  not  for  the. large  quantity  of  the  grofs  oil 


of  the  malt  that  abounds  in  it.  When  this  oil  is  detained  in 
fome  meafure  from  mixing  itfelf  among  the  low  wines,  by  the 
ftretching  a  coarfe  flannel  over  the  neck  of  the  ftill,  or  at  the 
orifice  of  the  worm,  the  fpirit  becomes  much  purer  in  all 
refpedts ;  it  is  lefs  fullome  to  the  tafte,  lefs  offenfive  to  the 
fmell,  and  lefs  milky  to  the  eye.  When  thefe  low  wines,  in 
the  reftification  into  proof-fpirits,  are  diftilled  gently,  they 
leave  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this  grofs  fetid  oil  behind  them 
in  the  ftill  along  with  the  phlegm  ;  but  if  the  fire  be  made 
fierce,  this  oil  is  again  raifed  and  brought  over  with  the  fpirit ; 
and  being  now  broken  fomewhat  more  fine,  it  impregnates  it 
in  a  more  naufeous  manner  than  at  firfl.  This  is  the  common 
fault  both  of  the  malt  difliller  and  of  the  redlifier;  the  latter, 
inflead  of  feparating  the  fpirit  from  this  nafty  oil,  which  is 
the  principal  intent  of  his  procefs,  attends  only  to  the  leaving 
the  phlegm  in  fuch  quantify  behind,  that  the  fpirit  may  be  of 
a  due  (Length  as  proof  or  marketable  goods,  and  brings  over 
the  oil  in  a  worfe  ftate  than  before.  To  this  inattention  to 
the  proper  bufinefs  of  the  procefs,  it  is  owing,  that  the  fpirit, 
after  its  feveral  redtifications,  as  they  are  mil-called,  is  often 
found  more  (linking  than  when  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  malt  difliller.  All  this  may  be  prevented  by  the  taking 
more  time  in  the  fubfeqnent  diftillations,  and  keeping  the  fire 
low  and  regular;  the  fudden  ftirring  of  the  fire,  and  the  haftv 
way  of  throwing  on  the  frefli  fuel,  being  the  general  occafior. 
of  throwing  up  the  oil  by  fpurts,  where  the  fire  in  general, 
during  the  procefs,  has  not  been  fo  large  as  to  do  that 
mifehief. 

The  ufe  of  a  balneum  marioe,  inflead  of  the  common  Hill, 
would  effedtually  prevent  all  this  mifehief,  and  give  a  purer 
fpirit  in  one  rectification  than  can  otherwife  be  procured  in  ten* 
or  indeed,  according  to  the  common  methods,  „at  all. 

Malt  low  wine,  when  brought  to  the  ftandard  of  proof  fpirit, 
lofes  its  milky  colour,  and  is  perfedtly  clear  and  bright,  no 
more  oil  being  contained  in  it  than  is  perfedtly  diffolved  by  the 
alcohol,  and  rendered  mifcible  with  that  proportion  of  phlegm, 
which  is  about  one  half  the  liquor:  its  tafte  alfo  is  cleaner, 
though  not  more  pleafant;  there  being  lefs  of  the  thick  oil  to 
hang  on  the  tongue  than  its  own  form  ;  which  is  not  the  cafe 
in  the  low  wines,  where  the  oil  being  undiffolved,  adheres 
to  the  mouth  in  its  own  form,  and  does  not  pafs  lightly 
over  it. 

When  proof-fpirit  of  malt  is  diftilled  over  again,  in  order  to 
be  redlified  into  alcohol,  or,  as  we  ufually  call  it,  fpirits  of 
wine,  if  the  fire  be  raifed  at  the  time  when  the  faints  begin  to 
fall  oft',  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  oil  will  be  raifed  by  it, 
and  will  run  in  the  vifible  form  of  oil  from  the  nofe  of  the 
worm.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  malt  fpirit ;  but  the  French 
brandy  (hows  the  lame  phenomenon,  and  that  in  fo  great  a 
degree,  that  half  an  ounce  of  this  oil  may  be  .obtained  from  a 
fingle  piece  of  brandy. 

XV! alt  fpirit,  more  than  any  other  kind,  requires  to  be  brought 
into  the  form  of  alcohol  before  it  can  be  ufed  internally,  efpe¬ 
cially  as  it  is  now  commonly  made  up  in  the  proof  Hate,  with 
as  much  of  this  naufeous  and  vifeous  oil  as  will  give  it  a  good 
crown  of  bubbles.  For  this  realon  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
an  alcohol,  or  totally  inflammable  fpirit,  before  it  is  admitted 
into  any  of  the  medicinal  compofitions.  If  it  be  ufed  with¬ 
out  this  previous  caution,  the  odious  tafte  of  the  malt  oil 
will  be  dlftlnguHhed  among  all  the  other  flavours  of  the  in¬ 
gredients. 

Malt  fpirit,  when  it  has  once  been  reduced  to  the  true  form 
of  an  alcohol,  is  afterwards  more  fit  for  all  the  curious  internal 
ufes  than  even  French  brandy  ;  it  being  after  this  purification 
a  more  uniform,  hungry,  taftelefs,  and  impregnable  fpirit,  than 
any  other  fpirits  which  we  efteem  fo  much  finer. 

A  pure  fpirit  being  thus  procured,  lhould  be  kept  carefully 
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tn  veflels  of  glafs  or  ftone,  well  flopped,  to  prevent  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  any  of  its  volatile  part.  If  preferved  in  calks,  it 
is  apt  to  impregnate  itfelf  very  ftrongly  with  the  wood.  The 
quantity  of  pure  alcohol  obtainable  from  a  certain  quantity  of 
malt,  differs  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  fubjeet,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  operation,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  ikilfulnefs 
of  the  workmen  ;  according  to  which  variations,  a  quarter  of 
malt  will  afford  from  eight  or  nine  to  thirteen  or  fourteen 
gallons  of  alcohol.  This  ftiould  encourage  the  malt  diftiller 
to  be  careful  and  diligent  in  his  bufinels,  as  fo  very  large  a 
part  of  his  profit  depends  wholly  on  the  well  conducting  his 
proceffes. 

.After  every  operation  in  this  bufinefs,  there  remains  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  faints,  'which  in  their  own  coarfe  ltate  ought  never  to 
be  admitted  into  the  pure  fpirit;  thefe  are  to  be  faved  together, 
and  large  quantities  of  them  at  once  wrought  into  alcohol.  It 
is  eafv  to  reduce  thefe  to  inch  a  ftate  that  they  will  ferve  for 
Jamp-fpirits.  Their  dilagreeable  flavour  being  correCied  by 
the  adding  of  aromatics  during  the  difiillations,  the  reducing 
them  into  a  perfeCl  and  pure  alcohol,  is  practicable,  but  not 
without  fuch  difficulties  as  render  it  lcarce  worth  the  trader’s 
while.  One  way  of  doing  it  is  by  diftilling  them  from  water 
into  water,  and  that  with  a  very  flow  fiie.  By  this  means  a 
pure  alcohol  may  be  made  out  of  the  fou'ell  faints. 

The  malt  diftiller  always  gives  his  fpirit  a  tingle  rectification 
fer  fe ,  in  order  to  purity  it  a  little,  and  make  it  up  proof; 
but  in  this  (late  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  tit  for  internal  ufes, 
but  ferves  to  be  diltiiled  info  geneva  and  other  ordinary  com¬ 
pound  ftrong  waters  for  the  vulgar. 

The  Dutch,  who  carry  on  a  great  trade  with  malt  fpirit, 
never  give  it  any  farther  reClitieation  than  this  ;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  the  mult  fpirit  of  England  is  in  general  fo 
much  more  in  efteem.  The  Dutch  method  is  only  to  dittil  the 
wafh  into  low  wines,  and  then  to  full  proof  fpirit ;  they  then 
direCtly  make  it  into  gerieva,  or  elfe  fend  it  as  it  is  to  Ger¬ 
many,  Guinea,  and  the  Kafr- Indies,,  for  the  Dutch  have  little 
notion  of  our  rectification.  1  heir  fpirit  is  by  this  means  ren¬ 
dered  very  foul  and  coarfe,  and  is  rendered  yet  more  naufeous 
by  the  immoderate  ufe  they  make  of  rye-meal.  Malt  fpirit, 
in  its  unredified  ftate,  is  ufually  found  to  have  the  common 
bubble  proof,  as  the  malt  diftiller  knows  that  it  will  not  be 
marketable  without  it. 

The  whole  matter  requifite  to  this  is,  that  it  have  a  confider- 
able  portion  of  the  grots  oil  of  the  malt  well  broke  and  mixed 
along  with  it :  this  gives  the  rectifier  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
if  he  will  have  the  fpirit  fine  ;  but  in  the  general  run  of  the 
bufinefs,  the  reCIifier  docs  not  tnj<e  out  this  oil,  but  breaks  it 
finer,  and  mixes  it  fafter  in  by  alkaline  (alts,  and  difguifes  its 
tafte  by  the  addition  of  certain  flavouring  ingredients.  The 
fpirit  lofes  in  thefe  proceffes  the  vinofity  it  had  when  it  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  malt  diftiller,  and  is  in  all  relpeCts 
worfe,  except  in  the  dilguifo  of  a  mixed  flavour. 

The  alkaline  falts  tiled  by  the  rectifier  deflroying  the  natural 
vinofity  of  the  fpirit,  it  is  necellary  to  add  an  extraneous  acid 
in  order  to  give  it  a  new  one.  The  acid  they  generally  ufe  is 
the  fpirit  us  nilri  dulcis ;  and  the  common  way  of  nfing  it  is 
the  mixing  it  to  the  tafte  with  the  rectified  ipirit  :  this  gives 
our  malt  I'pirif,  when  well  rectified,  a  flavour  fornewhat  like 
that  of  French  brandy,  but  this  loon  flies  off  ;  and  the  better 
method  is  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  Glauber’s  ftrong  fpirit 
of  nitre  to  the  fpirit  in  the  (till.  The  liquor  in  this  calc  comes 
over  impregnated  with  it,  and  the  acid  being  more  intimately 
mixed,  the  flavour  is  retained. 

Malt- Bruifer,  or  It  has  been  found  by  re¬ 

peated  experiments,  that  brutling  malt  is  a  more  advantageous 
method  than  the  old  one  of  grinding  and  flouring.  By  bruiting, 
there  is  not  only  Id’s  wal’te,  but  the  malt  is  alio  better  fitted 
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for  giving  out  all  its  virtues.  It  has  lately,  therefore,  become 
a  praCIice  to  fqueeze  malt  between  rollers,  by  means  of  a  proper 
apparatus,  of  which  various  conftruCtions  have  been  invented. 
As  the  heft  contrivance  of  this  fort  is  faid  to  be  the  bruifing- 
mill  of  Mr.  Winlaw,  we  have  given  a  figure  of  it  in  Plate  n, 
where  AAc\A  is  the  frame  ;  B,  the  large  cylinder  or  roller; 
C,  the  fin  all  one;  D,  the  hopper;  E,  the  fhoe;  F,  the  frame 
that  fupports  the  hopper ;  G,  a  fly-wheel ;  H,  the  windlafs. 
To  ufe  this  engine,  it  is  direded  to  fetew  the  large  roller  up  to 
the  l'mall  one,  and  not  to  feed  too  faff  from  the  lhoe,  which  is 
regulated  by  pins  that  have  firings  fixed  to  them.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  when  two  fmooth  furfaces  are  oppofed  to  each  other 
at  a  diftance  which  can  be  regulated  at  pleafure,  neither  grain 
nor  any  other  fimilar  fubliance  can  pats  between  them  without 
being  bruifed.  This  being  the  principle  on  which  the  bruiting- 
mill  aCis,  the  mealy  fubliance,  which  is  the  effential  part  of 
malt,  is  entirely  removed  from  the  fix  in  or  hulk  which  contains 
it,  and  all  the  virtues  of  the  malt  are  with  eafe  extraCied  by 
the  water  in  a  manner  fuperior  to  what  is  effeCled  when  the 
grain  is  only  cut  by  grinding.  The  operation  is  at  the  fame 
time  fo  expeditioufly  performed,  that  two  men  can  with  eafe 
bruife  a  bulhe!  of  malt  in  a  minute. — Bv  the  fame  engine  may 
alfo  be  bruifed  oats  and  beans  for  horfes.  A  great  part  of  the 
corn  given  thefe  animals,  it  is  well  known,  is  l’vvallowed  whole, 
and  often  paftes  through  them  in  the  fame  ftate;  in  which  cafe, 
they  cannot  receive  any  nourifliment  from  the  grains  that  are 
unbroken  :  but  when  bruifed  in  this  engine,  it  eafes  maftica- 
tion  ;  and  every  grain  being  prepared  for  nutrition,  a  much  lets 
quantity  will  of  courfe  be  found  to  be  lufticient.  For  bruiting 
beans,  the  two  regulating  lcrews  mull  be  unferewed  a  little  ; 
and  the  fty-wheel  requires  to  be  then  let  in  motion  with  the 
hand,  on  account  that  the  rollers  are  then  a  little  fpace  apart, 
and  will  not  turn  each  other  before  the  beans  come  between  them. 

MALT-7a.r,  is  the  fum  of  750,000k  raifed  every  year  by- 
parliament  fince  1697,  by  a  duty  of  6d.  on  the  bufliel  of  malt, 
and  a  proportionable  fum  on  certain  liquors,  fuch  as  cyder  and 
perry,  which  might  otherwife  prevent  the  conlumption  of  malt. 
This  is  under  the  management  of  the  commiilioners  of  the 
excife  ;  and  is  indeed  itfelf  no  other  than  the  annual  excife. 
In  1760,  an  additional  perpetual  excife  of  3d.  per  bufliel  was 
laid  upon  mall  ;  and  in  1763,  a  proportional  excife  was  laid 
upon  cyder  and  perry,  but  new  modelled  in  176 6.  See 
.Excise. 

MALTA,  a  celebrated  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  fituated 
between  the  1  jth  and,  1 6th  degrees  of  call  longitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  35th  and  36’Jt  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  about 
19  or  20  leagues  in  length,  nine  or  ten  in  breadth,  and  60  v.x 
circumference.  Anciently  it  (was  called  Mehta ;  and  is  fup- 
pofed  by  Clnverins,  from  its  tituaiion  and  other  particulars,  to 
be  the  Hiperia  mentioned  by  1  iumer,  whence  the  Pheaces  were 
'afterwards  driven  by  the  I’henicians,  and  retired  into  Scheria 
and  ihe  ill  and  of  C.nfu  ;  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  the 
ancient  poet  places  the  mountain  Melita  in  that  itland.  He 
has  likewife  brought  tome  probable  arguments  to  prove,  that' 
Melita  or  Malta  is  the  ancient  Ogyg’.a  ;  in  which  the  famed 
nymph  Ca.’ypfo,  daughter  of  i be  Ocean  and  'Thetis,  received  the 
iliip wrecked  LJlyffes,  and  detained  him  feven  years. 

I  he  moll  ancient  pofl.ftbrs  of  Malta,  of  whom  we  have  any 
certain  account,  were  the  Carthaginians ;  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  :  and  yet  during  the  whole  time  that  it 
continued  under  the  power  of  thele  polite  nations  it  was  al- 
moff  entirely  barren.  The  toil  was  partly  faiulv  and  partly 
rocky,  having  t’carcely  any  depth  of  earth ;  and  withal  fo 
tlony,  that  it  was  hardly  capable  of  producing  corn  or  any 
other  grain  except  cummin,  and  fume  feeds  of  a  fimilar  na¬ 
ture.  Its  chief  produ-frs  were  figs,  melons,  honey,  cotton, 
and  fome  few  other  fruits  and  commodities  which  the  iuhabi- 
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tants  exchanged  for  corn ;  and  in  this  barren  ftate  it  feems  to, 
have  continued  till  it  came  into  the  pofietfion  of  the  Maltefe 
knights.  It  laboured  alfo  under  great  fearcity  of  water  and 
fuel  :  upon  all, which  accouuts  it  was  til!  that  time  but  thinly 
inhabited,  there  being  only  about  jo  or  40  boroughs  or  other 
villages  (battered  about,  and  no  city  except  the  capital,  called 
alfo  Malta ,  and  the  town  . and  fort  of  St.  Angelo,  which  de¬ 
fended  the  harbour  :  fo  that*  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  did  not  exceed  s  2,000,  including  women  and  children  ; 
the  greateft  part  of  whom  were  very  indigent. 

Ascbrding  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Malta  was  tirft  poflbffed 
by  an  African  prince  named  Battus,  an  enemy  to  queen  Dido  ; 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  as  may  bejuftiy 
inferred  from  feveral  Panic  inferiptions  to  be  feen  on  ttone- 
piilars  and  ether  monuments  vet  {landing.  From  the  Cavtlia- 
gmians  it  palled  to  the  II  omens,  who  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  it  at  the  lame  time  that  they  fubdued  the  ill  and  of  Sicily. 
Thefe  were  driven  cut  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  8;S  ;  who 
were  driven  out  of  it  in  their  turn  by  Roger  the  Norman,  carl 
of  Sicily,  who  took  polfeffion  of  it  in  1  190  :  from  which  time 
it  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sicilian  princes  til!  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  when  it  fell  under  his  power,  along  with 
Naples  and  S’cily.  To  cover  the  ifiand  of  Sicily  from  the 
Turks,  Charles  gave  the  illand  to  the  knights  of  Rhodes ,  fince 
that  time  called  hdgois-  of  Malta. 

The  origin  and  hiftory  of  thefe  knights  is  given  under  the 
article  Kr.igh::  of  Malta  and  Rhodes.  Her'e  it  is  fufneient 
to  obferve,  that  in  1 550,  the  knights  of  Rhodes  having  been 
expelled  from  tbit  'fluid  byT  Soiiman  the  Turkilh  fnhan,  and 
deftitute  cf  an  habitation,  accepted,  though  not  without  fame 
reluctance  on  account  or  its  barrennefs,  the  offer  made  them 
by  Charles  V.  of  the  ifiand  of  Malta.  The  grand  mafter 
having  caufed  his  two  large  carraeks,  the  galleys  of  the  order, 
and  a  good  number  of  other  tranfport-fhips,  laden  with  great 
quantities  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  troops,  to  be  got  ready, 
he  and  his  knights  embarked  in  the  former,  with  all  the  effcbls, 
records,  and  treafure  belonging  to  the  order,  and  the  reft  in 
the  latter.  In  their  paffage  they  Differed  very  much  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  ftorm  ;  in  which  one  of  their  galleys  fplft  upon  a  rock, 
and  one  of  the  carraeks  was  run  aground  by  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  after  having  broke  her  three  anchors.  She  ftuck  fo 
fall,  that  they  expected  every  moment  to  fee  her  fplit  in  pieces ; 
when  providentially  a  contrary  wind  difengaged  her  without 
damage.  T  his  event  was  counted  as  a  lucky  omen,  and  on 
the  26th  of  Odiober  that  year  all  the  company  were  fafely 
landed. 

At  the  firft  landing  of  the  Maltefe  knights,  they  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  very  poor  town  or  borough  at 
•the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  (lands  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  where  their  only  habitations  were  filhermen’s  huts.  The 
grand-mafter,  with  the  principal  knights,  took  poffelfton  of 
the  caftle,  where  the  accommodations  were  fomewhat  better; 
though  thefe  were  very  mean,  and  out  of  repair.  Three  days 
after,  he  took  poffeftion  of  the  city,  which  was  formed v  called 
Malta ,  blit  fince  that  time  hath  taken  the  name  of  the  Notable 
City  ;  and  after  that  of  the  whole  ifiand  of  Malta,  and  the 
neighboui  ing  one  of  Gofo. 

Hiftory  has  eminently  recorded  the  valorous  deeds  of  the 
Maltefe,  in  their  long  and  obftinate  -druggies  with  the  Turks. 
The  four  months’ liege  of  Malta,  which  concluded  every  thing 
of  importance  in  its  hiftory,  will  be  for  ever  memorable  on 
account  of  that  extraordinary  difplay  of  the  mod  generous 
and  heroic  valour  by  which  the  knights,  fo  few  in  number, 
were  enabled  to  baffle  the  mod  vigorous  efforts  which  could 
be  made  to  fubdue  them  by  Muftapha,  the  rnoft  powerful 
monarch  in  the  world.  The  power  of  the  Turks  began  about 
flits  time  to  be  fo  much  circumfcribed,  that  they  ceafed  to  be 
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formidable  to  the  Chriftian  nations,  and  the  knights  of  {Malta 
had  no  longer  au  opportunity  of  exerting  their  pvowefs  as  for¬ 
merly.  They  have  remained  ever  fince  in  quiet  poffefiion  of 
their  ifiand,  of  which  the  bell  deferipuon  we  have  met  with  is 
that  given  by  Mr.  Brydone. 

“  The  approach  of  the  ifiand  (fays  he)  is  very  fine,  although 
the  fliore  is  rather  low  and  rocky.  It  is  everywhere  made  in- 
acctifi  .le  to  an  enemy  by  an  infinite  number  of  fortifications; 
The  rock,  in  many  places,  has  been  doped  into  the  form  of  a 
glacis,  with  Itrong  parapets  and  intienchineuts  running  behind 
it. — O11  getting  alhore  we  found  ourfelves  in  a  new  world  in- 
'  deed.  —  The  ftierts  (of  Valetta)  crowded  with  well  dieffed 
people,  who  have  all  the  appearance  of  health- and  affluence  ; 
and  we  were  conducted  by  the  English  conful  to  an  inn,  which 
had  more  the  appearance  of  a  palace. 

“  Afterdinner  we  wfcnt  to  vifit  the  principal  villas  of  the  Ifiand ; 
particularly  thofe  of  the  grand-mafter  and  the  general  of  the 
galleys,  which  lie  contiguous  to  one  another.  T  hefe  are  no¬ 
thing  great  or  magnificent ;  but  they  are  admirably  contrived 
fora  hot  climate,  where,  of  all  things,  fiiade  is"  the  moll  dcfirable. 
The  orange-groves  are  indeed  very  fine,  and  the  fruit  they  bear 
fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind. in  Spain  or  Portugal. 

“  The  ajpedft  of  the  country  is  far  from  being  pleafing  : 
the  whole  ifiand  is  a  great  rock  of  very  white  free-ftone  ;  and 
the  foil  that  covers  this  rock  is  in  moll  places  not  more  than 
five  or  fix  inches  deep ;  yet,  what  is  lingular,  we  found  their 
crop  in  general  was  exceedingly  abundant.  They  account  for 
it  from  the  copious  dews  that  fall  during  the  fpring  and  Dimmer 
months  ;  and  pretend  like-wife  that  there  is  a  inoiilure  in  the 
rock  below  the  foil,, that  is  of  gieat  advantage  to  the  corn  and 
cotton,  keeping  its  roots  perpetually  moift  and  cool  ;  without 
which  fingular  quality,  they  Dry,  they  could  have  no  crop  at 
all,  the  heat  of  the  tun  being  fo  exceedingly  violent. — The 
whole  ifiand  produces  corn  only  fulficient  to  fupply  its  inha¬ 
bitants  for  five  months  or  little  more;  but  the  crop  they  moll 
depend  upon  is  the  cotton.  They  begin  to  fow  it  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  continue  till  the  middle  of  June  ;  and  the 
time  of  reaping  is  in  the  month  of  October  and  beginning  of 
November. 

“  They  pretend  that  the  cotton  produced  from  this  plant, 
which  is  fown  and  reaped  in  four  months,  is  of  a  much  fuperior 
quality  to  that  of  the  cotton-tree.  I  compared  them  ;  but  I 
cannot  fay  I  found  it  fo  :  this  is  indeed  the  finett ;  but  that  of 
the  cotton-tree  is  by  much  the  ftrongeft  texture.  The  plant 
rifts  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  an  half ;  and  is  covered  with 
a  number  of  nuts  or  pods  full  of  cotton  :  thefe,  when  ripe, 
they  are  at  great  pains  to  cut'off  every  morning  before  fun-rife  ; 
for  the  heat  of  the  fun  immediately  turns  the  cotton  yellow  ; 
which  indeed  we  faw  from  thofe  pods  they  fave  for  feed. 

“  They  manufacture  their  cotton  into  a  great  variety  of 
Huffs.  Their  llockings  are  exceedingly  fine.  Some  of  them, 
they  affured  us,  had  been  fold  for  ten  fequins  a  pair.  Their 
coverlets  and  blankets  are  etleemed  all  over  Europe.  Of  thefe 
the  principal  manufaftures  are  eftablifiied  in  the  little  ifiand  of 
Gozzo,  where  the  people  are  laid  to  be  more  induftrious  than 
thofe  of  Malta,  as  they  are  more  excluded  from  the  world, 
and  have  fewer  inducements  to  idlenefs.  Here  the  fugar-cane 
is  ft;  11  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  though  not  in  any  conliderable 
quantity. 

“  The  Maltefe  oranges  certainly  deferve  the  character  they 
have  of  being  the  finett  in  the  world.  The  feafon  continues 
for  upwards  of  feven  months,  from  November  till  the  middle 
of  June  f  during  which  time  thofe  beautiful  trees  are  always 
covered  with  abundance  of  delicious  fruit.  Many  of  them 
are  of  the  red  kind,  much  fuperior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
others,  which  are  rather  too  lufcious.  They  are  produced,  I  1 
am  told,  from  the  common,  orange-bud,  ingrafted  on  the 
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pomegranate  flock.  The  juice  of  this  fruit  is  as  red  as 
blood,  and  of  a  fine  flavour.  The  greateft  part  of  their 
crop  is  fent  in  prefents  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  relations  of  the  chevaliers. 

The  induftry  of  the  Maltefe  in  cultivating  their  little  ifland 
is  inconceivable,  There  is  not  an  inch  of  ground  loll  in  any 
part  of  it :  and  where  there  was  not  foil  enough,  they  have 
brought  over  {hips  and  boats  loaded  with  it  from  Sicily,  where 
there  is  plenty  and  to  fpare.  The  whole  ifland  is  full  of  in- 
clofures  of  free-ftone,  which  give  the  country  a  very  uncouth 
and  barren  afpect ;  and  in  fummer  reflects  fuc’n  a  light  and  heat, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difagreeable  and  offenfive  to  the  eyes. 
The  inclofures  are  very  fmall  and  irregular,  according  to  the 
inclination  oh  the  ground.  This,  they  fay,  they  are  obliged 
to  obferve,  notwithftanding  the  deformity  it  occafions  ;  other- 
wife  the  floods,  to  which  they  are  fubjeCt,  would  foon  cany 
off  their  foil. 

“  The  ifland  is  covered  over  with  country-houfes  and  vil¬ 
lages,  befide  feven  cities,  for  fo  they  term  them  ;  but  there 
are  only  two,  the  Valetta,  and  Citta  Vecchia,  that  by  any 
means  deferve  that  appellation.  Every  little  village  has  a  no¬ 
ble  church,  elegantly  finifhed,  and  adorned  with  [fatties  of 
marble,  rich  tapeftry,  and  a  large  quantity  of  filver-plate. 

“The  city  of  Valetta  has  certainly  the  happieft  luuation 
that  can  be  imagined.  It  ftands  upon  a  peiiinfula  between 
two  of  the  fineft  ports  in  the  world,  which  are  defended  by 
almoft  impregnable  fortifications.  That  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  city  is  the  largeft.  It  runs  about  two  miles  into  the  heart 
of  the  ifland  ;  and  is  fo  very  deep,  and  furrounded  by  fuch 
high  grounds  and  fortifications,  that  they  affurtd  us  the  lar- 
geft  fhips  of  war  might  ride  here  in  the  moll  ftormy  weather, 
almofl  without  a  cable. 

“  This  beautiful  bafon  is  divided  into  five  ctiftind  harbours, 
all  equally  fafe,  and  each  capable  of  containing  an  immenfe 
number  of  (hipping.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  fcarcely  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  commanded  on  each  fide  by 
batteries  that  would  tear  the  flrongeft  (hip  to  pieces  before  (he 
could  enter.  Befides  this,  it  is  fronted  by  a  quadruple  battery, 
one  above  the  other,  the  largeft  of  which  is  a  JL  ur  d'eau,  or  on 
a  level  with  the  water.  Thefe  are  mounted  with  about  80  of 
their  heavieft  artillery  :  fo  that  this  ha/bour,  I  think,  may  really 
be  confidered  as  impregnable  ;  and  indeed  the  Turks  have  ever 
found  it  fo,  and  I  believe  ever  will. 

“  The  harbour  on  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  although  they 
only  ufe  it  for  fifhing,  and  as  a  place  of  quarantine,  would,  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  be  confidered  as  ineftimable.  It 
is  likewife  defended  by  very  firong  works ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  bafjn  is  an  ifland  on  which  they  have  built  a  cattle  and  a 
lazaret. 

“  The  fortifications  of  Mjilta  are  indeed  a  mod  ftupendous 
work.  All  the  boafled  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples  are  a 
trifle  to  the  immenfe  excavations  that  have  been  made  in  this 
little  ifland.  The  ditches,  of  a  vaft  fize,  are  all  cut  out  of  the 
folid  rock.  Thefe  extend  for  a  great  many  miles,  and  raifeour 
aftonifhment  to  think  that  fo  fmall  a  ftate  has  ever  been  able  to 
in  tke  them. 

“  One  fide  of  the  ifland  is  fo  completely  fortified  by  nature, 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  art.  The  rock  is  of  a  great 
height,  and  abtolutely  oerpendicular  from  the  fea  for  feveral 
miles.  It  is  very  Angular,  tnai  on  this  fide  there  are  Hill  the 
veftiges  of  fevera'  ancient  roads,  with  the  tracks  of  carriages 
worn  deep  in  he  rocks.'  Thefe  road's  are  now  terminated  by 
the  precipice,  with  the  leas  beneath  ;  and  (how,  to  a  demon- 
((ration,  that  this  ifland  has  formerly  been  of  a  much  larger  fize 
than  it  is  at  prefent  ;  but  the  convulfion  that  occafioned  its  di¬ 
minution  is  probably  much  beyond  the  reach  of  any  biftory  or 
tradition.  It  has  been  often  obferved,  notwithftanding  the  very 


great  diftance  of  mount  ./Etna,  that  this  ifland  has  generally 
been  more  or  lefs  affeded  by  its  eruptions  ;  and  they  think  it 
probable,  that  on  forr.e  or  thefe  occafions  a  great  part  of  it  may 
have  been  fhaken  into  the  fea.  ( 

“  One  half  of  mount  ./Etna  is  dearly  difeovered  from  Malta. 
They  reckon  the  diftance  near  200  Italian  miles.  And  the 
people  of  Malta  affirm,  that,  in  great  eruptions  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  their  whole  ifland  is  illuminated,  arid  from  the  reflection 
in  the  water  there  appears  a  great  track  of  fire  all  the  way 
from  Malta  to  Sicily.  The  thundering  of  the  mountain  is  like-^ 
wife  diftinCtly  heard. 

“  We  made  an  expedition  through  the  ifland  in  coaches 
drawn  by  one  mule  each;  the  only  kind  of  vehicle  the  ifland 
affords.  The  catacombs,  not  far  from  the  ancient  city  of  Me-* 
lita,  are  a  great  work  ;  they  are  faid  to  extend  for  15  miles 
under  ground.  Many  people,  they  allure  us,  have  been  loft  in 
them  by  advancing  too  far ;  the  prodigious  number  of  branches 
making  it  next  to  impolfible  to  find  tile  way  out  again.  The 
great  fource  of  water  that  fupplies  the  city  of  Valetta  takes  its 
rife  near  to  this  place;  and  there  is  an  aquedud,  competed  of 
fome  th'ouland  arche$,  that  conveys  it  from  thence  to  the  city. 
The  whole  of  this  immenfe  work  was  finifhed  at  the  private  ex¬ 
pence  of  one  of  the  grand-mafters. 

“  Not  far  from  the  old  city  there  is  a  fmall  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Paul;  and  juft  by  the  church  a  miraculous  ftatue  of  the 
faint,  with  a  viper  on  his  hand  ;  fuppofed  to  be  placed  on  the 
very  fpot  where  the  houfe  flood  in  which  he  was  received  after 
his  fltipwreck  on  the  ifland,  and  where  he  (hook  the  viper  off 
his  hand  into  the  fire  without  being  hurt  by  it :  at  which  time 
the  Maltefe  allure  us,  the  faint  curled  all  the  venomous  animals 
of  the  ifland,  and  banifhed  them  for  ever.  Whether  this  be 
the  caufe  of  it  or  not,  the  fad  is  certain,  that  there  are  no  ve- 
nomous  animals  in  Malta.  They  allured  us,  that  vipers  had 
been  brought  from  Sicily,  and  died  almoft  immediately  on  their 
arrival. 

“  Adjoining  to  the  church  is  the  celebrated  grotto  in  which 
the  faint  was  impriloned.  It  is  looked  upon  with  the  utmoft 
reverence  and  veneration;  and  if  the  ttories-they  tell  of  it  be 
true,  it  is  well  entitled  to  it  all.  It  is  exceedingly  damp,  and 
produces  (I  believe  by  a  kjnd  of  petrifaction  from  the  water) 
a  whitifli  kind  of  Hone,  which,  they  allure  us,  when  reduced  to 
powder,  is  a  fovereign  remedy  in  many  difeafes,  and  faves  the 
lives  of  thoufands  every  year.  There  is  not  a  houfe  in  the 
ifland  that  is  not  provided  with  it :  and  they  tell  us  there  are 
many  boxes  of  it  fent  annually,  not  only  to  Sicily  and  Italy, 
but  likewife  to  the  Levant,  and  to  the  Ealt  Indies;  and  (what 
is  confidered  as  a  daily  (landing  miracle)  notwithftanding  this- 
perpetual  Confmnption,  it  has  never  been  exhaulled,  nor  even 
lenfibly  diminifhed  ;  the  faint  always  taking  care  to  fupply* 
them  with  a  frefh  quantity  the  chty  following.  I  talted  fome 
of  it,  and  believe  it  is  a  very  harmlefs  thing.  It  taltes  like 
exceeding  bad  magnefia,  and,  I  believe,  ftas  pretty  much  the 
fame  effe.ts.  They  give  about  a  tea-fpoonful  of  it  to  children 
in  the  fmall-pox  and  in  fevers.  It  produces  a  copious  fweat 
about  an  hour  after,  and,  they  fay,  never  fails  to  be  of  fervice. 
It  is  likewife  efteemed  a  certain  remedy  againft  the  bite  of  all 
venomous  animals.  There  is  a  very  fine  ftatue  of  St.  Paul,  in 
the  middle  of  this  grotto,  to  which  they  aferibe  great  powers. 

“  The  grand-mafter  of  the  knights  of  Malta  is  more  abfo- 
lute,  and  poffefies  more  power,  than  moft  fovereign  princes. 
His  titles  are,  Jerene  higbnefs  and  eminence-,  and  his  houfehold  • 
attendance  and  court  are  all  very  princely.  As  he  has  the  dif- 
pofal  of  all  lucrative  offices,  he  makes  of  his  councils  what  he 
pleafes  :  befides,  in  all  the  councils  that  compofe  the  jurildic- 
tion  of  this  little  nation,  he  himfelf  prefides,  and  has  two  votes. 
He  has  the  difpofal  of  2  1  commanderies,  and  one  priory,  every, 
five  years ;  and  as  there  is  always  a  number  of  expedants,  he  is- 
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*very  much  courted.  He  is  chofen  by  a  committee  of  21; 
Which  committee  is  nominated  by  the  feven  nations,  three  out 
fef  each  nation.  The  election  muft  be  over  within  three  days 
of  the  death  of  the  former  gfand-mafter  ;  and,  during  thefe 
three  days,  there  is  fcarce  a  foul  that  fleeps  at  Malta:  all  is 
•cabal  and  intrigue;  and  molt  of  the  knights  are  mafked,  to 
prevent  their  particular  attachments  and  connections  from  be¬ 
ing  known  :  the  moment  the  election  is  over,  every  thing  re¬ 
turns  to  its  former  channel. 

tc  The  land-force  of  Malta  is  equal  to  the  number  of  men  in 
’the  iiland  ft  to  bear  arms.  They  have  about  500  regulars  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fhips  of  war;  and  1  30  compofe  the  guard  of  the 
prince.  The  two  iilands  of  Malta  and  Gozzo  contain  about 
3  i;o,ooo  inhabitants.  The  men  are  exceeding  robult  and  hardy. 

I  have  leen  them  row  for  10  or  12  hours  without  interniilTiort, 
and  without  even  appearing  to  be  fatigued.  Their  fea-force 
confifts  of  4  galleys,  3  galliots,  4  lhips  of  60  guns,  and  a  frigate 
of  3M  befides  a  number  of  the  quick-failing  little  veileis  called 
fcampavias  (literally  runanvays).  i’heir  fhips,  galleys,  and  for¬ 
tifications,  are  not  only  well  lupplied  with  excellent  artillery, 
but  they  have  likewife  invented  a  kind  of  ordnance  of  their 
■own,  unknown  to  all  the  world  befides.  For  we  found,  to  our 
no  fmall  amazement,  that  the  rocks  were  not  only  cut  into  for¬ 
tifications,  but  likewife  into  artillery,  to  defend  thcle  fortifica¬ 
tions,  being  hollowed  out,  in  many'  places,  into  the  form  of 
immenfe  mortars.  The  charge  is  laid  to  he  about  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  over  which  they  place  a  la’-ge  piece  of  wood,  made 
exactly'  to  tit  the  mouth  of  the  chamber.  On  this  they  heap  a 
great  quantity' of  cannon-balls,  fiells,  or  other  deadly  materials  ; 
and  when  an  enemy’s  flip  approaches  the  harbour,  they  fire  the 
whole  into  the  air  :  and  they  pretend  it  produces  a  very'  great 
effect ;  making  a  fhower  lbr  200  or  300  yards  round,  that 
’would  fink  any  vellel. 

“  Notwithfanding  the  fuppofed-bigotry  of  the  Maltefe,  the 
fpirit  of  toleration  is  lb  ltrong,  that  a  molque  has  been  lately 
built  for  their  fworn  enemies  the  Turks.  Here  the  poor  fla„ves 
are  allowed  to  enjoy  their  religion  in  peace.  It  happened  lately' 
that  fume  idle  hoys  dilturbed  them  during  their  fervice  ;  they 
were  immediately  lent  to  prilbn  and  leverely  punified.  The 
police  indeed  is  much  better  regulated  than  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  afiatfinations  and  robberies  are  very'  uncommon; 
the  lalt  of  which  crimes  the  grand-mafter  punilhes  with  the 
-utrnoft  feveritv.  He  is  laid  to  be  much  more  relaxed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  frit. 

“  Perhaps  Malta  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  du¬ 
elling  is  permitted  by  law.  As  their  whole  eft abiif iment  is 
originally  founded  oti  the  wild,  and  romantic  principles  of  chi¬ 
valry,  they  have  ever  fount!  it  too  inconfiftent  with  thole  prin¬ 
ciples  to  abolifh  duelling  ;  but  they  have  laid  it  under  Inch  re- 
ftriffions  as  greatly'  to  leiTen  its  danger.  Thefe  are  curious 
enough.  The  dueiiilts  are  obliged  to  decide  their  quarrel  in 
one  particular  ltreet  of  the  city;  and  if  they  prefume  to  fight 
any  where  eiie,  they  are  liable  to  the  rigour  of  the  law.  But, 
what  is  not  lefs  lingular,  but  much  mere  in  their  favour,  they' 
are  obliged,  under  the  molt  l’evere  penalties,  to  put  up  their 
-f  vords  when  ordered  to  do  fo  by  a  s woir.au ,  a  pricjl,  or  a  knight. 
Under  thefe  limitations,  in  the  midlt  of  a  great  city,  one  Would 
imagine  it  almolt  importable  that  a  duel  could  ever  end  in 
blood:  however,  this  is  not  the  cafe:  a  crofs  is  always  painted 
•oppofite  to  the  fpot  where  a  knight  has  been  killed,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  his  fall.  We  counted  about  20  of  thefe  erodes. 

“  About  three  months  ago  (Mr.  Brydones  letter  is  dated 
June  7,  1770),  two  knights  had  a  dilpute  at  a  billiard-table. 
One  of  them,  after  giving  a  great  deal  of  ahull  ve  language, 
.added  a  blow  ;  but,  to  the  aftonifhmerit  of  all  Malta  (in  whofe 
annals  there  is  not  a  limilar  inftance),  after  fo  great  a  provoca¬ 
tion,  he  abfolutely  refuted  to  fight  his  antagonift.  The  chal¬ 


lenge  was  repeated,  and  he  had  time  to  refledl:  on  the  confe* 
quences  ;  but  ldill  he  refufed  to  enter  the  lifts.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  to  make  the  amende  honorable  in  the  great  church  of  St. 
John  for  45  days  fucceflively  ;  then  to'  be  confined  in  a  dun¬ 
geon,  without  light,  for  five  years ;  after  which  he  is  to  re¬ 
main  a  prifoner  in  the  cattle  for  life.  The  unfortunate  young 
man  who  received  this  blow  is  likewife  in  difgrace,  as  he  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  wiping  it  out  in  the  blood  of  his  ad- 
verfary. 

“  The  horfe-races  of  Malta  are  of  a  very  uncommon  kind. 
They  are  performed  without  either  faddle,  bridle,  whip,  or  fpur'; 
and  yet  the  horfes  are  laid  to  run  full  fpeed-,  and  to  afford  a  great 
deal  of  diverfion.  They  are  accuftomed  to  the  ground  for  fome 
weeks  before  ;  and  although  it  is  entirely  over  rock  and  pave¬ 
ment,  there  are  very  feldom  any  accidents.  They  have  races 
of  ailes  and  mules  performed  in  the  fame  manner  four  times 
every  year.  The  rider  is  only  furnifhed  with  a  machine  like 
a  fhoemaker's  awl,  to  prick  on  his  courfer  if  he  is  lazy. 

“  As  Malta  is  an  epitome  of  all  Europe,  and  an  ailemblage 
of  the  younger  brothers,  who  are  commonly  the  beft,  of  its  firft 
families,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  beft  academies  for  politenefs 
in  this  part  of  the  globe  :  befides,  where  every  one  is  entitled  by 
law  as  well  as  cuttom  to  demand  fathfatlion  for  the  leaft  breach 
of  it,  people  are  under  a  necelhty  of  being  very  exact  and  cir- 
cumfpeft,  both  with  regard  to  their  words  and  a6tions.” 

Knights  of  Malta,  otberwTe  called  Hofpitalers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerufalevi ,  a  religious  military  order,  whofe  refidence  is  in 
the  iiland  of  Malta,  fituated  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  upon 
the  coalf  of  Africa.  The  Knights  of  Malta,  fo  famous  for  de¬ 
fending  Chriftendom,  had  their  rife  as  follows: 

Some  time  before  the  journey  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  inta 
the  Holy  Land,  fume  Neapolitan  merchants,  who  traded  in  the 
Levant,  obtained  leave  of  the  caliph  of  Egypt  to  build  an  houfe 
for  thofe  of  their  nation  who  came  thither  on  pilgrimage,  upon 
paying  an  ahnual  tribute.  Afterwards  they  built  two'churches, 
and  received  the  pilgrims  with  great  zeal  and  charity.  This 
example  being  followed  by  others,  they  founded  a  church  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  St.  John,  and  an  hofpital  for  the  fick  ;  whence  they 
took  the  name  of  Hofpitalers.  A  little  after  Godfrey  of  Bouil¬ 
lon  had  taken  Jerulalem,  in  Joq,;,  they  began  to  be  diftin- 
guifoed  by  black  habits  and  a  crofs  with  eight  points  ;  and,  be¬ 
fides  the  ordinary  vows,  they  made  another,  which  was  to  de¬ 
fend  the  pilgrims  againft  the  infults  of  the  Infidels.  This  foun¬ 
dation  was  completed  in  i  104,  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  ;  and 
fo  their  order  became  military,  into  which  many  perfons  of  qua¬ 
lity  entered,  and  changed  the  name  of  hofpitalers  into  that  of 
knights. 

When  Jerufalem  was  taken,  and  the  Chriftians  loft  their 
power  in  the  Eaft,  the  knights  retired  to  Acre  or  Ptolemai'9, 
which  thev  defended  valiantly  in  1290.  Then  they  followed 
the  king  of  Cyprus,  who  gave  them  Limiflbn  111  his  dominions, 
where  they  frayed  tiil  T310.  That  fame  year  they  took 
Rhodes,  under  the  grand-malter  Foulques  de  Villaret,  a 
Frenchman  ;  and  next  year  defended  it  againft  an  army  of 
Saracens  :  fince  which  the  grand-mailers  have  ufed  thefe  four 
letters,  F.  E.  R.  T.  i.  e.  Fortitude  ejus  Rhodum  tenuil ;  and  the 
order  was  from  thence  called  knights  of  Rhodes. 

In  1522,  Soliman  having  taken  Rhodes,  the  knights  re¬ 
tired  into  Candia,  and  thence  into  Sicily.  In  15  30  Charles  V. 
gave  them  the  iiland  of  Malta,  to  cover  his  kingdom  of 
Sicily  from  the  Turks.  In  1766,  Soliman  befieged  Malta  ; 
but  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  grand-mafter  John  de  Va- 
lette  Parifot,  and  the  Turks  obliged  to  quit  the  iiland  with 
great  lofs. 

The  knights  confided  of  eight  different  languages  or  na¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  Englifh  were  formerly  the  fixth ;  but  at 
prelent  they  are  but  feven,  the  Englilh  having  withdrawn 
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themfelves.  The  firft  is  that  of  Provence,  whofe  chief  is  grand 
commendator  of  religion  :  the  fecond  of  Auvergne,  whofe 
chief  is  marefchal  of  the  order  :  the  third  of  France,  whofe 
chief  is  grand-hofpitaler  :  the  fourth,  of  Italy  ;  and  their 
chief,  admiral :  the  fifth,  of  Arragon  ;  and  their  chief,  grand- 
confervator:  the  fixth,  of  Germany;  and  their  chief,  grand- 
bailiff  of  the  order :  the  feventh,  of  Caftile ;  and  their  chief 
grand-chancellor.  The  chief  of  the  Englilh  was  grand-com¬ 
mander  of  the  cavalry. 

None  are  admitted  into  this  order  but  fuch  as  are  of  noble 
birth  both  by  father  and  mother’s  fide  for  four  generations, 
excepting  the  natural  fons  of  kings  and  princes  The  knights 
are  of  two  forts ;  thofe  who  have  a  right  to  be  candidates 
for  the  dignity  of  grand-mafter,  called  grand -c  rjjls  ;  and  thofe 
who  are  only  knights  ajftflants,  who  are  taken  from  good  fa¬ 
milies.  They  never  marry  ;  yet  have  continued  from  1090  to 
the  prefent  time. 

The  order  confifts  of  three  eftates  ;  the  knights,  chaplains, 
and  fervants  at  arms.  There  are  alfo  priells  who  officiate  in 
the  churches  ;  friar-fervants,  who  affift  at  the  offices;  and 
donnes,  or  demi-crojfes  ;  but  thefe  are  not  reckoned  as  con  ft  1- 
tuent  parts  of  the  body>  This  divifion  was  made  in  1 130,  by 
the  grand-mafter  Raimond  du  Puy. 

The  government  of  the  order  is  mixed,  being  partly  mo¬ 
narchical,  and  partly  ariftocratical.  The  grand-mafter  is  fo- 
vereign,  coins  money,  pardons  criminals,  and  gives  the  places 
of  grand  priors,  bailiffs,  knights,  See.  The  ordinary  council 
is  compofed  of  the  grand-mafter  and  the  grand-croffes.  Every 
language  has  feveral  grand  priories,  and  every  priory  a  certain 
number  of  commanderies. 

The  knights  are  received  into  this  order,  either  by  under¬ 
going  the  trials  preferibed  by  the  ftatutes,  or  by  difpenfation. 
The  difpenfations  are  obtained  either  by  the  pope’s  brief,  or 
by  a  general  chapter  of  the  order,  and  are  granted  in  cafe  of 
fome  defeft  as  to  the  nobility  of  their  pedigree,  efpecially  on 
the  mother’s  fide.  The  knights  are  received,  either  as  of  age, 
under  minority,  or  pages  to  the  grand-mafter.  They  mutt  be 
16  years  old  complete  before  they  are  received  ;  they  enter 
into  the  noviciate  at- 1 7,  and  are  profeffed  at  18.  They  fome- 
times  admit  infants  of  one  year  old  ;  but  the  expence  is  about 
4000  livres.  The  grand-mafter  has  16  pages  who  ferve  him, 
from  12  to  16  years  of  age.  The  knights  wear  on  the  left- 
fide  ol  their  cloak  or  waiftcoat  a  crofs  of  white  waxed  cloth, 
with  eight  points,  which  is  their  true  badge  ;  that  of  gold 
being  only  for  ornament.  When  they  go  to  war  againft  the 
Turks,  they  wear  a  red  caffock,  with  a  great  white  crofs  be¬ 
fore  and  behind,  without  points,  which  are  the  arms  of  the 
religion.  The  ordinary  habit  of  the  grand-mafter  is  a  fort  of 
caffock  of  tabby-cloth,  tied  about  with  a  girdle,  at  which 
hangs  a  great  purfe,  to  denote  the  charitable  inftitut'ion  of  the 
order.  Over  this  he  Wears  a  velvet  gown  ;  and  on  the  left 
fide  a  white  crofs  with  eight  points.  His  yearly  revenue  is 
iC,ooo  ducats.  He  acknowledges  the  kings  of  Spain,  and 
both  the  Sicilies,  as  his  protectors  ;  and  is  obliged,  by  his 
agreement  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  fupprefs  pirates. 

MALTON,  a  town  of  the  north-riding  of  Yorkfhire 
feated  on  the  river  Derwent,  over  which  there  is  a  good 
{tone- bridge.  It  is  compoled  of  two  towns,  the  New 
and  the  Old  ;  and  is  well  inhabited,  accommodated  with 
good  inns,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Ion. 
o. 30  N.  lat.  5 8. 

MAL.VA,  the  mallow  :  A  genus  of  the  polyandria  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  37th  order,  Columnfera. 
The  calyx  is  double  ;  the  exterior  one  triphyllous  ;  the  arilli 
numerous  and  monofpermous.  'There  are  24  fpecies  ;  con¬ 
fiding  of  herbaceous  perennials,  biennials,  and  annuals,  for 
Vol.  V. 
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medical,  economical,  and  ornamental  ufes ;  rifing  with  eredfc 
{talks  from  about  half  a  yard  to  10  or  12  feet  high,  garniftred 
with  large,  roundifti,  lobated  leaves,  and  qumquepetalous 
flowers.  They  are  all  eafily  and  plentifully  raifed  from  feed. 

The  leaves  of  the  common  mallow  are  reckoned  the  firft  of 
the  four  emollient  herbs :  they  'were  formerly  in  fome  efteem 
as  food,  for  loofening  the  belly ;  at  prefent,  deco&ions  of 
them  are  fometimes  employed  in  dyfenteries,  heat,  and  fliarp- 
neis  of  urine  ;  and,  in  general,  for  obtunding  acrimonious 
humours  :  their  principal  life  is  in  emollient  glyfters,  cata- 
plafms,  and  fomentations.  The  leaves  enter  the  officinal  de- 
codiion  for  glyfters,  and  a  conferve  is  prepared  from  the 
flowers. 

Several  fpecies  of  malva,  macerated  like  hemp,  afford  a 
thread  fuperior  to  hemp  for  fpinning,  and  which  is  faid  to 
make  more  beautiful  cloths  and  ftuffs  than  even  flax.  Thefe 
fpecies  are  the  crifpa,  Peruviana,  and  Maurifiana.  From  the 
former,  which  affords  ftronger  and  longer  fibres,  cords  and 
twine  have  alfo  been  made.  From  the  malvae,  likewife,  a 
new  fort  of  paper  has  been  fabricated  by  M.  de  l’lfle.  On 
this  invention,  Meff.  Lavoifitr,  Sage,  and  Berthollet,  in  name 
of  the  Academe  des  S  icnccs,  obfervt,  That  “  it  is  not  pro¬ 
bable  the  paper  made  by  M.  de  l’lfle  will  be  fubllituted  for 
that  made  Irom  rags,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  printing  or 
writing.  Yet  paper  from  the  mallows  may  be  ufed  for  thefe 
pui poles,  if  we  can  judge  from  a  volume  printed  on  it  pre- 
fented  to  the  academy.  The  great  utility  ot  M.  de  1* I  file’s  in¬ 
vention  is  for  furniture,  which  confumes  a  great  quantity  of 
rags  ;  and  his  papers  have  a  natural  hue,  much  more  folid 
than  can  be  given  by  colouring  matter,  and  this  hue  may  ferve 
as  a  ground  for  ocher  drawings.  M.  de  1’Ifle  fhould,  we 
think,  be  encouragtd  to  purlue  his  experiments,  which,  we 
have  reafon  to  exptQy  may  be  in  the  end  very  ufeful  :  by  his 
zeal,  activity,  and  knowledge,  he  will  probably  contribute  to 
render  the  art  of  making  paper  more  perfect  :  in  this' art  he 
is  much  engaged  ;  and  his  attempts,  which  he  has  fliowri  to 
the  academy,  merit  its  praifes.” 

MALVERN,  Great  and  Little,  (with  the  Chace  and 
the  Hills)  ;  two  towns  of  Worcefterfliire,  in  which  were  for¬ 
merly  two  abbeys,  about  three  miles  afunder.  Since  the 
diffolution  nothing  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Great  Malvern. 
but  the  gateway  of  the  abbey,  and  church,  now  parochial. 
Part  of  it  was  a  religious  cell  for  hermits  before  the  Conqueft  ; 
and  the  greateft  part,  with  the  tower,  built  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Its  outward  appearance  is  very 
ftriking.  It  is  171  feet  in  length,  63  in  breadth,  and  63  in 
height.  In  it  are  ten  flails ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
rebuilt  in  the  year  1171.  The  nave  only  remains  in  part,  the 
fide  aifles  being  in  ruins.  The  windows  have  been  beautifully 
enriched  with  painted  glafs,  and  in  it  are  remains  of  fome  very 
ancient  monuments.  Little  Malvern  Hands  in  a  cavity  of  the 
hills,  which  are  great  lofty  mountains,  rifing  like  flairs,  one 
higher  than  another,  for  about  feYen  milts,  and  divide  this 
county  from  Herefordftiiie.  There  is  a  ditch  here  very  much 
admired.  Oil  the  hills  are  two  medicinal  fprings,  called 
holy  wells,  one  good  for  the  eyes,  and  the  other  for  cancers, 
Henry  VII.  his  queen,  and  his  two  fons  prince  Arthur  and 
prince  Henry,  were  fo  delighted  with  this  place,  that  they 
beautified  the  church  and  windows,  part  of  which  remain, 
though  mutilated.  In  the  lofty  fouth  windows  of  the  church 
are  the  hiftorical  paffages  of  the  Old  reftament;  and  in  the 
north  windows  the  pictures  of  the  holy  family,  the  nativity  and 
circumcilion  of  our  Saviour,  the  adoration  of  the  fliepherds  and 
the  kings,  his  prefentation  in  the  temple,  his  baptifm,  fr.fting, 
and  temptation,  his  miracles,  his  laft  fupperwith  his  difciples, 
his  prayer  in  the  garden,  his  paffnm,  death,  and  burial,  his 
defeent  into  hell,  his  refurreiftiou  and  afeenfton,  and  the 
*  M 
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coming  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  The  hiftory  of  our  Saviour’s 
pafiion  is  painted  differently  in  the  eaft  window  of  the  choir, 
at  the  expence  of  Henry  VII.  whole  figure  is  therefore  often 
reprefented,  as  is  that  of  his  queen.  In  the  weft  window  is  a 
noble  piece  of  the  day  of  judgment,  not  inferior  to  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Michael  Angelo.  Malvern  Chace  contains  7 1 1  5  acres 
in  Worcefterfhire  (befides  241  acres  called  the  Prior’s  Land), 
619  in  Herefordfiiire,  and  105  in  Gloucefterfhire.  Malvern 
Hills  run  from  north  to  l'outh,  the  highelt  point  1313  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  Severn  at  Hanley,  and  appear  to  be  of 
lime-ftone  and  quartz.  On  the  fummit  of  thefe  hills  is  a  camp 
with  a  treble  ditch,  imagined  to  be  Roman,  and  is  fituated  on 
the  Herefordfiiire  fide  of  the  hills. 

MALVEZZI  (ViRGJLio  marquis  de),  an  Italian  gen¬ 
tleman,  born  at  Bologna,  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
learning  and  writings.  He  was  well  verfed  in  polite  literature, 
mafic,  law,  phyfic,  and  the  mathematics.  He  ferved  alfo  in  a 
diflingui fhed  poft  in  the  army  of  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  and 
was  employed  by  him  in  fome  important  negotiations.  He 
died  at  Bologna  in  the  year  16^4,  leaving  feveral  works  in 
Spanifh  and  Italian.  Among  the  latter  are  his  Difcourfes 
on  the  Firft  Book  of  Tacitus  :  this  work  has  been  tranflated 
into  Englifh. 

MALUS,  in  botany.  SeePyRUs. 

MAMALUKES,  the  name  of  a  dynafiy  that  reigned  in 
Egypt. 

MAMilRUN  (Peter),  an  ingenious  and  learned  French 
Jefuit,  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Clermont,  in  the  year  1381. 
He  was  one  of  the  molt  perfect  imitators  of  Virgil  in  Latin 
poetry,  and  his  poems  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  :  Thus  he  wrote 
.Eclogues  ;  Georgies,  or  four  books  on  the  culture  of  the  foul 
and  the  underftanding  ;  together  with  a  heroic  poem  entitled 
Conjlantine,  or  Idolatry  overthrown.  He  (howed  alfo  great 
critical  abilities  in  a  Latin  Peripatetic al  dijfertalion  on  epic  poetry. 
Hedi  ed  in  1661. 

MAMERTINI,  a  mercenary  band  of  foldiers  which  paffed 
From  Campania  into  Sicily  at  the  requeft  of  Agathocles. 
When  they  were  in  the  fervice  of  Agathocles,  they  claimed 
the  privilege  of  voting  at  the  election  of  magiftrates  at  Svra- 
cufe,  and  had  recourfe  to  arms  to  fupport  their  unlawful  de¬ 
mands.  The  feditiorj  was  appealed  by  the  authority  of  fome 
leading  men,  and  the  Campanians  were  ordered  to  leave 
Sicily.  In  their  way  to  the  cosdt  they  were  received  with 
great  kindnefs  by  the  people  of  Meffana,  and  foon  returned 
perfidy  for  hofpitality.  They  confpired  again!!  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  murdered  all  the  males  in  the  city,  married  their  wives 
and  daughters,  and  rendered  themfelves  matters  of  the  place. 
After  this  violence  they  affumed  the  name  of  Mamertini,  and 
called  their  city  Mamertum,  or  Mamertium,  from  a  provincial 
word  which  in  their  language  fignified  martial  or  warlike.. 
The  Mamertines  were  afterwards  defeated  by  Hiero,  and  to¬ 
tally  difabled  to  repair  their  ruined  affairs. 

MAMMAE,  in  anatomy,  the  breads  of  a  female. 

MAMMALIA,  in  natural  hidory,  the  fird  clafs  of  animals 
an  the  Linnsean  fyftem,  divided  into  feven  orders.  See  Zoo- 
10  GY. 

MAMMEA,  Mammee  Tree:  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
®rder,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous ;  the  calyx  diphyllous;  the 
berry  very  large  and  tetrafperinous.  There  are  two  fpecies-; 
both  of  them  large  evergreen  trees  of  the  hot  parts  of  America 
and  Afia,  and  retained  here  in  hot-houfes  for  variety  ;  both  of 
them  adorned  with  large,  oval,  oblong,  diff  leaves,  and  large 
quadripetalous  dowers,  lucceeded  by  large,  round,  eatable  fruit, 
of  a  mod;  exquilitely  rich  davour.  They  are  propagated  by 
feed,  which  is  to  be  lowed  in  fmall  pots  of  light  earth,  and 


plunged  in  the  bark -bed,  where  they  will  foon  come  up  :  give 
gentle  waterings,  and  about  Auguft  tranfplant  them  into  fepa- 
rate  pots  a  fize  larger,  plunging  them  into  the  bark-bed,  and 
giving  dtade  and  water  till  fredi-rooted.  In  this  country  they 
mud  never  be  taken  out  of  the  dove. 

MAMMON,  the  god  of  riches,  according  to  fome  authors  5 
though  others  deny  that  the  word  ftands  for  luch  a  deity,  and 
underhand  by  it  only  riches  themfelves.  Our  Saviour  fays. 
We  cannot  ferve  God  and  mammon  :  that  is,  be  religious  and 
worldly-minded  at  the  fame  time.  Our  poet  Milton,  by  poetic 
licence,  makes  Mammon  to  be  one  of  the  fallen  angels,  and 
gives  us  his  charafter  in  the  following  lines  : 

Mammon,  the  lead  erected  fpirit  that  fell 
From  heav’n  :  for  ev’n  in  heav’n  his  looks  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent  ;  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heav’n’s  pavement,  trodden  gold, 

Than  aught  divine  or  holy  elfc  enjoy’d 

In  beatific  vifion  :  by  him  fird 

Flan  alfo,  and  by  his  iuggedion  taught, 

Ranfack’d  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
For  treafures  better  hid.  Soon  had  bis  crew 
Open’d  into  the  hill  a  fpacious  wound. 

And  digg’d  out  ribs  of  gold.  Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell ;  that  foil  may  bed 
Delerve  the  precious  bane. 

MAMMOTH,  or  Mammuth,  the  name  of  a  huge  animal 
now  unknown,  to  which  are  laid  to  have  belonged  thofe  tuffs, 
bones,  and  fkeletons  of  vad  magnitude,  which  have  been  fre^ 
quently  found  in  different  parts  of  Siberia,  as  well  in  the 
mountains  as  the  valleys  ;  likewife  in  Ruffia,  Germany,  and 
North  America.  Many  lpecimens  of  them  may  be  feen  in  the 
imperial  cabinet  at  Peterfburgh  ;  in  the  Britidi,  Dr.  Hunter’s-, 
and  the  late  Sir  Aditon  Lever’s  mufeums,  and  in  that  of  the 
royal  fociety.  A  defeription  of  the  mammoth  is  given  by 
Midler,  in  the  Recueil  des  Voyages  du  Nord.  “  This  animal 
(he  fays)  is  four  or  five  yards  high,  and  about  30  feet  long. 
His  colour  is  greyidi  :  his  head  is  very  long,  and  his  front  very 
broad.  On  each  fide,  precifely  under  the  eyes,  there  are  two 
horns,  which  he  can  move  and  crofs  at  pleafure.  In  walking 
he  has  the  power  of  extending  and  contradfing  his  body  to  a 
great  degree.”  Ifbrandes  Ides  gives  a  fimilar  account;  but 
he  is  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  never  knew  any 
perfon  who  had  feen  the  mammoth  alive.  Fir  Pennant,  how¬ 
ever,  thinks  it  “  more  than  probable  that  it  ftill  exids  in  fome 
of  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  vad  new  continent  impenetrated 
yet  by  Europeans.  Providence  (he  adds)  maintains  and  com- 
tinues  every  created  fpecies  ;  and  we  have  as  much  adurance 
that  no  race  of  animals  will  any  more  ceafe  while  the  earth, 
remaineth,  than  feed-time  and  harvefl ,  cold  and  beat,  Jammer 
and  winter,  day  and  night.”  The  Ohio  Indians  have  a  tra¬ 
dition  handed  down  from  their  fathers  refpe6ting  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  :  “  That  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  them  came  to  the 
Big-bone  Licks,  and  began  an  univerfal  dedruftion  ot  the 
bears,,  deer,  elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  which  had  been, 
created  for  the  ufe  of  the  Indians  :  that  the  Great  Man  above, 
looking  down  and  feeing  this,  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  feized 
his  lightning,  deicended  to  the  earth,  leated  himielf  upon  a 
neighbouring  mountain  on  a  rock,  on  which  his  feat  and  the 
print  of  his  feet  are  dill  to  be  feen,  and  hurled  his  bolts  among 
them  till  .the  whole  were  (laughtered,  except  the  big  bull  who, 
prefenting  his  forehead  to  the  (hafts,  (hook  them  off  as  they 
fell  ;  but  at  length  miffing  one,  it  wounded  him  in  the  fide  j 
whereupon,  fpringing  round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the 
Wabadi;  the  Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  great  lakes,  where 
he  is  living  at  this  day.” 
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Several  eminent  naturalifts,  as  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Gmelin, 
Daubenton,  and  Buffon,  are  of  opinion  that  thefe  prodigious 
bones  and  tufks  are  really  the  bones  and  tufks  of  elephants, 
and  many  modern  philofophers  have  held  the  mammoth  to  be 
as  fabulous  as  the  centaur.  The  great  difference  in  fize  they 
endeavour  to  aecount  for  as  arifing  from  difference  in  age,  fex, 
and  climate ;  and  the  caufe  of  their  being  found  in  thofe 
northern  parts  of  the  world  where  elephants  are  no  longer  na¬ 
tives,  nor  can  even  long  exift,  they  prefume  to  have  arifen 
from  hence ;  that,  in  the  great  revolutions  which  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  earth,  the  elephants,  to  avoid  detfruftion,  have 
left  their  native  country,  and  difperfed  themfelves  wherever 
they  could  find  fafety.  Their  lot  has  been  different.  Some  in 
a  longer  and  others  in  a  fliorter  time  after  their  death,  have 
been  tranfported  to  great  diffances  by  fome  vaft  inundations. 
Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  which  furvived,  and  wandered  far  to 
the  north,  muft  nccelTarily  have  fallen  victims  to  the  rigour  of 
the  climate  Others,  without  reaching  to  fo  great  a  diftance, 
might  be  drowned,  or  perifli  with  fatigue.  In  the  year  1767, 
Dr.  Hunter,  with  the  afliltance  of  his  brother  Mr.  J.  Hunter, 
had  an  opportunity  of  inveftigating  more  particularly  this  part 
of  natural  hiltory,  and  has  evidently  proved,  that  thefe  foil'll 
bones  and  tufks  are  not  only  larger  than  the  generality  of  ele¬ 
phants,  but  that  the  tufks  are  more  twifted,  or  have  more  of 
the  fpiral  curve,  than  elephants  teeth  ;  and  that  the  thigh  and 
jaw  bones  differ  in  feveral  refpe&s  from  thofe  of  the  elephant  : 
but  what  put  the  matter  beyond  all  difpute  was  the  fhape  of 
the  grinders,  which  clearly  appeared  to  belong  to  a  carnivorous 
animal,  or  at  leaf!  to  an  animal  of  the  mixed  kind  ;  and  to  be 
totally  different  from  thofe  of  the  elephant,  which  is  well 
known  not  to  be  of  the  carnivorous,  but  graminivorous  kind, 
both  by  the  form  of  its  grinders,  and  by  its  never  tailing  animal 
food. — Some  have  fuppofed  thefe  fotfil  bones  to  belong  to  the 
hippopotamus  or  river-horfe  ;  but  there  are  many  reafons  againft 
this  fuppofition,  as  the  hippopotamus  is  even  much  fmaller 
than  the  elephant,  and  has  fuch  remarkably  fhort  legs,  that 
his  belly  reaches  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground. 

North  America  feems  to  be  the  quarter  where  the  remains 
in  queftion  moll  abound.  On  the  Ohio,  and  in  many  parts 
farther  north,  tufks,  grinders,  and  Ikeletons  of  unparalleled 
magnitude,  which  can  admit  of  no  comparifon  with  any  ani-, 
mal  at  prefent  known,  are  found  in  vaft  numbers,  fome  lying 
on  the  furiace  of  the  earth,  and  fome  a  little  below  it.  A 
Mr.  Stanley,  taken  prifoner  by  the  Indians  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Taniffee,  relates,  as  Mr.  Jefferfon  informs  us,  that  after 
being  transferred  through  feveral  tribes,  from  one  to  another, 
he  was  at  length  carried  over  the  mountains  weft  of  the  Mif- 
fouri  to  a  river  which  runs  weftwardly ;  that  thefe  bones 
abounded  there  ;  and  that  the  natives  deferibed  to  him  the 
animal  to  which  they  belonged  as  ftill  exifting  in  the  northern 
parts  of  their  country  ;  from  which  defeription  he  judged  it  to 
be  an  elephant.  Bones  of  the  fame  kind  have  been  lately 
found  fome  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  l'alines 
opened  on  the  North  Holfton,  a  branch  of  the  Taniffee,  about 
the  latitude  of  36,  x  north.  Inftances  are  mentioned  of  like 
animal  remains  found  in  the  more  fouthern  climates  of  both 
bemifpheres  :  but  Mr.  Jefferfon  obferves,  “  they  are  either  fo 
loofely  mentioned,  as  to  leave  a  doubt  of  the  fail  ;  fo  inaccu¬ 
rately  deferibed,  as  not  to  authorili.  the  cl. tiling  them  with  the 
great  northern  bones;  or  to  rare,  as  to  found  a  fufpicion  that 
they  have  been  carried  thither  as  curiofities  from  more  northern 
regions.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  there  feenv  to  be  no  certain 
veftiges  of  the  exiftence  of  this  animal  farther  louth  than  the 
falines  laft  mentioned  It  is  remarkable  (continues  he)  that 
the  tulks  and  (keletons  have  been  afcrHed  by  the  naturahfts  of 
Europe  to  the  elephant,  while  ihe  grinders  have  b  en  given  to 
the  hippopotamus  or  river-horfe.  Yet  it  is  acknowledged, 


that  the  tufks  and  {keletons  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
elephant,  and  the  grinders  many  times  greater  than  thofe  of 
the  hippopotamus,  and  effentially  different  in  form.  Where  - 
ever  thefe  grinders  are  found,  there  alfo  we  find  the  tufks  and 
fkeleton  ;  but  no  fkelcton  of  the  hippopotamus  nor  grinders  of 
the  elephant.  It  will  not  be  faid  that  the  hippopotamus  and 
elephant  came  always  to  the  lame  fpot,  the  former  to  depofit 
his  grinders,  and  the  latter  his  tufks  and  fkeletort.  For  what 
became  of  the  parts  not  depofited  there  ?  We  muft  agree, 
then,  that  thefe  remains  belong  to  each  other;  that  they  are 
of  one  and  the  fame  animal ;  that  this  was  not  a  hippopota¬ 
mus,  becaufe  the  hippopotamus  had  no  tufks  nor  fuch  a  frame, 
and  becaufe  the  grinders  differ  in  their  fize  as  well  as  in  the 
number  and  form  of  their  points.  That  it  was  not  an  elephant, 
I  think  afeertained  by  proofs  equally  decifive.  I  will  not  avail 
myfelf  of  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  anatomift,  Mr.  J. 
Hunter,  who,  from  an  examination  of  the  form  and  ftruHure 
of  the  tulks,  has  declared  they  were  effentially  different  from 
thofe  of  the  elephant ;  becaufe  another  anatomift,  D’Auben- 
ton,  equally  celebrated,  has  declared,  on  a  like  examination, 
that  they  are  precifely  the  fame.  Between  two  fuch  authorities 
1  will  fuppofe  this  circumftance  equivocal.  But,  1.  The  fke¬ 
leton  of  the  mammoth  (for  fo  the  incognitum  has  been  called) 
befpeaks  an  animal  of  five  or  fix  times  the  cubic  volume  of 
the  elephant,  as  M.  de  Buffon  has  admitted.  2.  The  grinders 
are  five  times  as  large,  are  fquare,  and  the  grinding  furface 
ftudded  with  four  or  five  rows  of  blunt  points  :  whereas  thofe- 
of  the  elephant  are  broad  and  thin,  and  their  grinding  furface 
flat.  3.  I  have  never  heard  an  inftance,  and  fuppofe  there 
has  been  none,  of  the  grinder  of  an  elephant  being  found  in 
America.  4.  From  the  known  temperature  and  conftitution 
of  the  elephant,  he  could  never  have  exifted  in  thofe  regions 
where  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  have  been  found.  Tha 
elephant  is  a  native  only  of  the  torrid  zone  and  its  vicinities  : 
if,  with  the  affi'iance  of  warm  apartments  and  warm  clothing, 
he  has  been  preferved  in  life  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  has  only  been  for  a  (mall  portion  of  what  would  have 
been  his  natural  period,  and  no  inftance  of  his  multiplication 
in  them  has  ever  been  known.  But  no  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
as  I  have  before  obferved,  have  been  ever  found  further  fouth 
than  the  falines  of  the  Holfton,  and  they  have  been  found  as 
far  north  as  the  areftic  circle.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  elephant  and  mammoth  are  the  fame,  muft 
believe,  1.  That  the  elephant  known  to  us  can  exift  and  mul¬ 
tiply  in  the  frozen  zone:  or,  2.  That  an  internal  fire  may  once 
have  warmed  thofe  regions,  and  fince  abandoned  them,  of 
which,  however,  the  globe  exhibits  no  unequivocal  indications  : 
or,  3.  That  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  when  thefe  elephants 
lived,  was  fo  great  as  to  include  within  the  tropics  all  thofe 
regions  in  which  the  bones  are  found  ;  the  tropics  being,  as  is 
before  obferved,  the  natural  limits  of  habitation  for  the  ele¬ 
phant.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  this  obliquity  has  really 
decreafed,  and  we  adopt  the  higheft  rate  of  decreafe  yet  pre¬ 
tended,  that  is,  of  one  minute  in  a  century,  to  transfer  the 
northern  tropic  to  the  arctic  circle  would  carry  the  exiftence  of 
thefe  fuppofed  elephants  250,000  years  back  ;  a  period  far 
beyond  our  conception  of  the  duration  of  animal  bones  left 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  as  thefe  are  in  mjtny  inftances:  Bcfides,. 
though  thefe  regions  would  then  be  fuppofed  within  the  tro¬ 
pics,  yet  their  winters  would  have  been  too  fevere  for  the  fea- 
fibility  of  the  elephant..  They  would  have  had,  too,  but  one 
day  and  one  night  in  the  year;  a  circumftance  to  which  we 
have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  nature  of  the  elephant  fitted. 

'owever,  it  has  been  demonftrated,  that  if  a  variation  of 
obliquity  in  the  ecliptic  takes  place  at  all,  it  is  vibratory, 
and  never  exceeds  the  limits  of  nine  degrees-,  which  is  not 
lutiici.ent  to  bring  thefe  bones  within  the  tropics.  One  of 
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thefe  hypothefe?,  or  fome  other  equally  arbitrary  and  inad- 
miflible  to  cautious  philofophy,  muft  be  adopted  to  fupport 
the  opinion  that  thefe  are  the  bones  of  the  elephant.  For  my 
own  part,  I  find  it  eafier  to  believe  that  an  animal  may  have 
•exilted,  refembling  the  elephant  in  his  tufks  and  general  ana 
tomy,  while  his.  nature  was  in  other  refpedls  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent.  From  the  30th  degree  of  fouth  latitude  to  the  30th  of 
north,  are  nearly  the  limits  which  nature  has  fixed  for  the  ex¬ 
igence  and  multiplication  of  the  elephant  known  to  us.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  thence  northwardly  to  decrees,  we  enter  thofe 
afiigned  to  the  mammoth.  The  further  we  advance  north, 
the  more  their  veftiges  multiply  as  far  as  the  earth  has 
been  explored  in  that  direction  ;  and  it  is  as  probable  as 
•otherwiie,  that  this  progreflion  continues  to  the  pole  itfelf,  if 
land  extends  lo  far  The  centre  of  the  frozen  zone,  then,  may 
be  the  acme  of  their  vigour,  as  that  of  the  torrid  is  of  the 
elephant.  Thus  nature  ieems  to  have  drawn  a  belt  of  repa¬ 
ration  between  thefe  two  tremendous  animals,  whofe  breadth 
indeed  is  not  precifely  known,  though  at  prefent  we  may  fup- 
pofe  it  about  64  degrees  of  latitude;  to  have  affigned  to  the 
elephant  the  region*  fouth  of  thefe  confines,  and  thofe  north 
to  the  mammoth,  founding  the  confi.it ution  of  the  one  in  her 
extreme  of  heat,  and  that  of  the  other  in  the  extreme  of  cold. 
When  che  Creator  has  therefore  feparated  their  nature  as  far 
as  the  extent  of  the.  Icale  of  animal  life  allowed  to  this  planet 
would  permit,  it  feems  perverfe  to  declare  it  the  fame,  from  a 
partial  refemblance  of  their  tufks  and  bones.  But  to  whatever 
animal  we  may  afciibe  thefe  remains,  it  is  certain  that  fuch  a 
one  has  exiiled  in  America,  and  that  it  was  the  lurgeft  of  all 
terreflrial  beings  of  which  any  traces  have  been  known  to 
appear. 

MAMRE,  an  Amovite,  brother  of  Aner  and  Efchol,  and 
friend  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13.).  It  was  with  thefe  three 
perfons,  together  w'ith  his  own  and  their  domefiics,  that  Abra¬ 
ham  purfued  and  overcame  the  kings  fter  their  conqueft  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  This  Mamrc,  who  dwelt  near  Hebron, 
communicated  his  name  to  great  part  of  the  country  round 
ubout.  Hence  we  read  (ch.  xiii.  18.  xxlii.  17,  &c.),  that 
Abraham  dwelt  in  Man. re  and  in  the  plain  of  Mamre.  But  it 
is  obferved,  that  what  we  tranflate  the  pi  in,  fhould  be  rendered 
the  oak ,  of  Mamre,  becaufe  the  word  elon  fignifies  an  oak  or 
tree  of  a  long  duration.  Sozomen  tells  us,  that  this  tree  was 
dftill  extant,  and  famous  for  pilgrimages  and  annua!  fealts,  even 
in  Conllantine’s  time;  that  it  was  about  fix  miles  di’lant  from 
Hebron  ;  that  fome  of  the  cottages  which  Abraham  built  were 
flill  ftanding  near  it ;  and  that  theie  was  a  well  likewife  of  his 
digging,  whereunto  both  Jews,  Chriltians  and  Heathens  did 
at  certain  fealons  refert,  either  out  of  devotion  or  for  trade, 
becaufe  there  was  held  a  great  mart.  To  thefe.  fuperftitions 
Conftantine  the  Great  put  a  flop. 

MAN,  the  head  of  the  animal  creation,  is  a  bein*g  who  feels, 
refledts,  thinks,  contrives,  and  adls;  who  has  the  power  of 
changing  his  place  upon  the  earth  at  pleafure  ;  who  poffeffes 
the  faculty  of  communicating  his  thoughts  by  means  of  fpeech; 
and  w'ho  has  dominion  over  all  other  creatures  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Animated  and  enlightened  by  a  ray  from  the  Di¬ 
vinity,  he  furpaffes  in  dignity  every  material  being.  He  fpends 


lefsofhis  time  in  folitude,  than  in  fociety  and  in  obedience  t<5 
thofe  laws  which  he  himfelf  has  framed. 

In  the  Syjlema  Nalura.  Man  (Homo)  is  ranked  a's  a  difiindl 
genus  of  the  order  Primates  or  “  Chiefs,’’  belonging  to  the 
Mammalia  clais  of  animals,  or  th  fe  which  nourifh  their  young 
by  means  of  ladtifeious  teats  or  paps.  Of  this  genus  he  is  the 
only  fpecies  ;  and  denominated  Sapiens,  as  being  endowed 
wfith  wifdora  far  iuperior  to,  or  rather  in  exclufion  of,  all  other 
animals. — He  Tories,  fio  r  climate,  education,  and  habits ;  and 
the  following  varieties,  exclulive  of  nu.dd  men  J,  are  enumerated 
by  Linnaeus  : 

a  Armenians  “  Of  copper-coloured  complexion,  choleric 
conflitution,  and  remarkably  creel.” — Their  hair  is  black, 
lark,  and  coavfe  ;  their  noftri's  are  wide  ;  their  features  harfh, 
and  the  chin  is  fcantily  fuppliea  with  beard.  Are  obflinate  in 
their  tempers,  fee  and  fatisfied  with  their  condition  ;  and  are 
regulated  in  a  1  their  proceedings  by  traditional  cuftoms. — 
Paint  their  fkin  with  red  breaks. 

/3  Europeans .  “  Of  fair  complexion,  fanguine  temperament, 
and  brawny  form.” — The  hair  is  flowing,  and  of  various  fhades 
of  brown  ;  the  eyes  are  nroftly  blue. — They  are  of  gentle  man¬ 
ners,  acute  in  judgment,  of  quick  invention,  and  governed  by 
fixed  laws. — Drefs  in  clofe  veiiments. 

y  Af tali  is.  “  Of  footy  complexion,  melancholic  tempera¬ 
ment,  anti  rigid  fibre.” — The  hair  is  firong,  black,  and  lank  ; 
the  eyes  are  dark  brown. — They  are  of  grave,  haughty,  and 
covetous  manners ;  and  are  governed  by  opinions. — Drefs  in 
loofe  o-arments 

^  O 

0  Afnc  ans.  “  Of  black  complexion,  phlegmatic  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  relaxed  fibre.” — The  hair  is  black  and  frizzly  ;  the 
fit  in  foft  and  filky ;  the  nofe  flat  ;  the  lips  are  thick  ;  and  the 
female  has  a  natural  apron,  and  long  lax  breafis. — They  are  of 
crafty,  indolent,  and  carelefs  difpofitions,  and  governed  in  their 
adlions  by  caprice. — Anoiit  the  fkin  with  greafe. 

5  Mbnfisrs.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  varieties  ;  the  firft  and 
fecond  of  which,  in  the  following  lilt,  are  occafioned  by  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  climate,  while  the  reft  are  produced  by  artificial  ma¬ 
nagement.  i.Alpini:  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  moun¬ 
tains  :  they  are  {mall  in  ftature,  adtive  and  timid  in  their  difpo- 
fition.  2.  Patagonc' :  The  Patagonians  of  South  America; 
of  vaft  fize,  and  indolent  in  their  manners.  3  M  ncrchides  : 
The  Hottentots  ;  having  one  tefticle  extirpated.  4.  Imberles  : 
Moil  of  the  American  nations  ;  who  eradicate  their  beards 
and  the  ha;r  from  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  fealp. 
5.  Macrocephali :  The  Chinefe  ;  who  have  their  heads  artifi¬ 
cially  forced  into  a  conical  form.  6.  Plagiocephali :  The  Ca¬ 
nadian  Indians  ;  who  have  the  fore  part  of  their  heads  flattened, 
when  young,  by  compreflion. 

The  following  a  rangement  of  the  varieties  in  the  human 
fpecies  is  offered  by  Dr.  Gmelin  as  more  convenient  than  that 
of  Linnaeus : 

1.  White,  a  :  (Horn.  APjus.)  Formed  by  the  rules  of  fym- 
metrical  elegance  and  beauty  ;  or  at  leafl  what  we  confider  as 
fuch. — This  divifion  includes  almofl  ail  the  inhabitants  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  thofe  of  Afia  on  this  fide  of  the  Oby,  the  Cafpian, 
Mount  Imaus,  and  the  Ganges  ;  likewife  the  natives  of  the 
north  of  Africa,  of  Greenland,  and  the  F.fquimaux. 


*  In  the  early  editions  of  Linnaeus,  the  Troglodytes  was  added  as  another  fpecies ;  but  is  now  more  properly  ranked  under  the 
genus  Simla.  See  St  mi  a. 

J  Homines  Fejri ;  deferibed  as  rvalking  on  all  fours,  as  being  dumb,  and  as  covered  with  hair. —  1.  A  youth  found  in  Li¬ 
thuania,  in  16,  refembling  a  bear.  2.  A  youth  found  in  Htfle,  in  1544,  refembling  a  wolf.  3.  A  youth  in  Ireland  re- 
fembhng  a  fheep,  ( Tulp .  Ohf.  iv.  9.)  4.  A  youth  in  Bamberg  refembling  an  ox,  (  Camerarius .)  5.  A  wild  youth  found  in  1724 
in  Hanover.  6.  Wild  boys  found  in  1719  in  the  Pyrenees.  7.  A  wild  girl  found  in  1717  in  Overyfel.  8.  A  wild  girl  found 
in  1731  in  Champagne.  9.  A  wild  lad  found  near  Leyden,  ( Botrbaavc .)• — Thefe  instances  of  wild  men  and  their  fimilitudes. 
according  to  Mr.  Kerr,  are  partly  to  be  attributed  to  impofture,  and  in  part  to  exaggeration:  Mod  probably  (h^  thinks)  idiots 
who  had  ftrayed  from  their  friends,  and  who  refembled  the  above  animals  only  in  imitating  their  voices. 
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b,  Brown  :  (Horn.  Badius.)  OF  a  yellowifh  brown  colour  ; 
lias  fcanty  hairs,  fiat  features,  and  fmall  eyes. — This  variety 
takes  in  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Alia  not  included  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  divifion. 

c,  Black  :  [Horn.  Niger.)  OF  black  complexion  ;  has  frizzly 
hair,  a  flat  nofe,  and  thick  lips. — The  whole  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  excepting  thofe  of  its  mote  northern  parts. 

d,  Copper-coloured:  [Horn.  Cu[>rcus.)  The  complexion  of 
the  ikin  refembles  the  colour  of  copper  not  burnifhed. — The 
•whole  inhabitants  of  America,  except  the  Greenlanders  and 
Efquimaux. 

e,  Tawny  :  (Horn.  Fufcus.J  Chiefly  of  a  dark  blackiflt- 
brown  colour  ;  having  a  broad  nole,  and  harlh  coarfe  ilraight 
hair. — The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  iflands,  and  of  moil  of 
the  Indian  iflands. 

The  following  is  Linnteus’s  defcription  of  Alan,  as  tranflated 
by  Mr.  Kerr : 

“  The  body,  which  feldom  reaches  fix  feet  in  height,  is 
creft,  and  almoit  naked,  having  only  fome  fcattered  diftant 
hairs,  except  in  fome  fmall  fpots  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  and 
when  fit  ft  born  is  entirely  naked.  The  head  is  fhaped  like  an 
egg  ;  the  fcalp  being  long,  and  covered  with  hair;  the  fore¬ 
head  broad  ;  the  top  of  the  head  flat ;  and  the  hind-head  pro¬ 
tuberant.  The  face  is  naked,  having  the  brow  or  forehead 
flattened  and  quadrangular ;  the  temples  are  comprefled,  with 
peaked  angles  pointing  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the 
hairy  fcalp.  The  eye-brows  are  prominent,  and  covered  with 
hairs  which,  {bedding  outwards,  cover  each  other  like  tiles  ; 
and  between  the  inner  extremities  of  the  two  eve-brows  there 
is  a  fmooth,  {hallow  furrow  or  deprtfiion,  in  a  line  with  the 
nofe.  The  upper  eye-lid  is  moveable,  but  the  lower  one 
hardly  moves,  and  both  are  planted  at  their  edges  with  a  row  of 
ftiff  recurved  hairs,  named  eye-lafhes.  The  eye-balls  are  round, 
having  no  fufpending  mufele  as  in  thofe  of  molt  quadrupeds  ; 
the  pupil,  or  opening  of  the  fight,  is  circular  ;  and  the  eye  has 
no  membrana  niBitans.  The  upper  parts  of  the  cheeks  are  pro¬ 
minent,  foftifh,  and  coloured  with  a  red  blufh  ;  their  outer 
parts  flattened;  the  lower  parts  are  hollowed,  lax,  and  expan. 
file.  The  nofe  is  prominent,  and  comprefled  at  the  fides  ;  its 
extremity  or  point  is  higher  than  the  reft,  and  blunt  ;  the  nof- 
trils  are  oval,  open  downwards,  with  thickened  edges,  and  are 
hairy  on  their  infides.  The  upper  lip  is  almoft  perpendicular, 
and  is  furrowed  on  the  middle,  from  the  divifion  between  the 
noftrils  to  the  edge  of  the  lip  ;  the  under  lip  is  erefl,  thicker 
and  more  prominent  than  that  above  ;  both  have  a  fmooth  red 
protuberance,  furrounding  the  mouth  at  their  edges.  The  chin 
is  prominent,  blunt,  and  gibbous.  In  males,  the  face  all  round 
the  mouth  is  covered  with  hair,  called  the  leard,  which  firft  ap¬ 
pears  about  puberty  in  patches  on  the  chin.  The  teeth  in 
both  jaws  may  be  diftinguifhecT  into  three  orders  ;  the  fore  teeth 
are  ereft,  parallel,  and  wedge-like,  of  the  kind  named  incifors, 
or  cutting  teeth  ;  they  ftand  clofe  to  each  other,  and  are  more 
equal  and  rounder  than  in  other  animals  ;  the  tiifhs ,  called  in 
man  eye-teeth  and  corner-teeth,  of  which  there  is  only  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw,  are  a  little  longer  than 
the  fore-teeth,  but  much  lefs  fo  than  in  other  animals,  and  they 
are  placed  clofe  to  the  other  teeth ;  the  grinders,  of  which 
there  are  five  on  each  fide  in  both  jaws,  are  blunt,  and  divided 
on  their  upper  furface  into  pointed  eminences  ;  but  thefc  are 
not  fo  remarkable  as  in  other  animals.  The  ears  are  placed  on 
the  fides  of  the  head,  are  of  an  oblong  rounded  figure,  with  a 
femilunar  bend  on  their  anterior  edges  ;  they  lie  flat  to  the 
head,  are  naked,  arched  at  the  margin  on  their  upper  and  pof- 
terior  edges,  and  are  thicker  and  foft  at  the  under  extremities. 

“  The  trunk  of  the  body  confifts  of  the  neck,  breaft,  back, 
and  belly.  The  neck  is  roundifti,  and  {horter  than  tire  head  ; 
its  vertebrae,  or  chine  bones,  are  aot,  as  in  moft  animals,  ccui- 
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ne&ed  by  a  fufpenfory  ligament ;  the  nape  is  hollowed';  the 
throat,  immediately  below  the  chin,  is  hollowed  at  its  upper 
part,  and  protuberant  in  the  middle  a  little  lower  down.  The 
breaft  is  fomewhat  flattened  both  before  and  behind ;  on  the 
fore-part  there  is  a  cavity  or  deprefiion  where  it  joins  with  the 
neck ;  the  arm-pits  are  hollow  and  hairy  ;  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
ma'd1  is  flat:  on  the  breaft  are  two  diftant,  round,  protube¬ 
rant  mammae,  or  dugs,  each  having  a  cylindrical  obtufe  wrinkly 
projecting  nipple,  which  is  furrounded  by  a  darker  coloured 
circle  called  the  areola.  The  back  is  flat,  having  protuberances 
on  each  fide  at  the  fhoulder-blades,  with  a  furrow  or  deprefiion 
between  them.  The  abdomen  or  belly  is  large  and  protu¬ 
berant,  with  a  hollow  at  the  navel  ;  the  epigaftric  region, ,  or 
fituation  of  the  ftomach,  is  flat;  the  hypogaftric  regions,  or 
fides  of  the  belly,  are  protuberant ;  the  groin  flattifh  and  hol¬ 
lowed.  The  pubes  is  hairy ;  the  pelvis,  or  bafin,  is  wider 
above,  and  grows  narrower  below.  The  male  parts  are  exter¬ 
nal  and  loofe  ;  the  penis  cylindrical ;  the  ferotum  roundifh,  lax, 
and  wrinkled,  being  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  longitudinal 
ridge  or  fmooth  line,  which  extends  along  the  whole  perinseum. 
The  female  parts  are  comprefled  and  protuberant,  having  labia, 
nymphse,  clytoris,  and  hymen  ;  and,  in  adults,  fecreting  the 
catamenia.  There  is  no  external  tail. 

“  The  limbs  confift  of  arms  and  hands  inflead  of  fore-legs  ; 
and  of  thighs,  legs,  and  feet.  The  arms  are  placed  at  a  dif— 
tance  from  each  other;  they  are  round,  and  about  a  foot  in 
length  from  the  joint  of  the  fhoulder  to  the  elbow  ;  the  fore¬ 
arm,  or  cubit,  contains  two  bones,- and  is  obtufely  prominent ; 
the  ulna,  which  forms  the  principal  thicknefs  of  the  member, 
is  round,  and  fomewhat  flattened  on  the  infide.  The  hands 
are  broad,  flat,  and  rounded  ;  convex  on  the  outfide  or  back 
of  the  hand,  and  concave  on  the  infide  or  palm.  Each  hand 
has  five  fingers,  one  of  which,  named  the  thumb ,  is  (horter  and 
thicker  than  the  reft,  and  is  placed  at  fome  diftance  from  them; 
the  others  are  near  each  other,  and  placed  parallel,  the  outer 
or  little  finger  being  the  fmalleft  ;  the  fecond,  named  index  or 
fore-fingers  and  the  fourth,  called  the  ring-finger ,  are  next  in 
length  and  in  fize ;  and  the  third,  or  middle-finger is  the 
longed  ;  the  point  of  this  laft,  when  the  arm  and  hand  hang 
down,  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  nails  are 
rounded  and  oval,  being  flatly  arched,  or  convex  upwards,  and 
each  has  a  femilunar  whitifh  mark  at  the  root  or  lower  extre- 
mity. 

“  The  lower  limbs  are  placed  clofe  together,  having  brawny 
mufcular  haunches  and  fwelling  flefliy  lnps;  the  knees  are  ob¬ 
tufe,  bend  forwards,  and  have  hollow  hams  behind.  The  legs, 
which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  length  with  the  thighs,  are  of  a 
mufcular  make  behind,  where  they  fwell  out  into  what  is  called 
the  calf ;  they  are  lean,  and  free  of  flefh  on  the  Aiins  or  fore¬ 
parts,  and  taper  downwards  to  the  ancles,  which  have  hard  he- 
mifpherical  projections  on  each  fide,  named  the  ankle-bones  or 
matlioli.  The  heel  is  thick,  prominent,  and  gibbous,  being 
longer  and  broader  than  in  other  animals,  for  giving  a  firm 
fupport  to  the  body  ;  it  joins  immediately  with  the  foie  of  the 
foot.  The  feet  are  oblong,  convex  above,  and  flattened  on  the 
foies,  which  have  a  tranfverfe  hollow  about  the  middle.  Each, 
foot  has  five  toes,  fomewhat  bent  downwards,  and  gibbous  or 
fwelled  underneath  at  their  extremities  ;  they  are  all  placed 
clofe  together,  the  inner  or  gieat-toe  being  tlucker  and  lome- 
what  (horter  than  the  reft ;  the  fecond  and  third  are  nearly  of 
equal  length  ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  {horter  than  the 
others,  the  laft  mentioned  or  little  toe  being  the  fhotteft  and 
fmalleft.  The  toe-naiis  refttnble  thofe  on  the  fingers,  which  * 
are  already  deferibed. 

“  Thus  man  differs  from  the  other  animals  in  his-  ereft  pof- 
ture  and  naked  {kin,  having  a  hairy  fcalp,  being  furnilhed  with 
hair  on  the  eye-brows  and  eye-lalhes,  and  having,  when  arrived 
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at  puberty,  the  pubes,  breaft,  arm-pits,  and  tfie  chin  of  the 
•males,  covered- with  hair.  Hia  brain  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  animal,  even  the  moil  enormous  ;  he  is  provided 
with  an  uvula,  and  has  organs  of  fpeech.  His  face  is  placed 
in  the  fame  parallel  line  with  his  body  :  lie  has  a  projeding 
compi effed  note,  and  a  prominent  chin.  His- feet  in  walking 
rod  on  the  heel..  He  has  no  tail  1  and  laftly,  the  fpecie;  ..  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  other  animals  by  fome  peculiarities  of  the  fe- 
.  male  conftitution,  which  have  been  already  mentioned.” 

Anatom  ids  have  employed  much  pains  in  the  fludy  of  the 
material  part  of  man,  and  of  that  organization  which  deter¬ 
mines  his  place-in  the  animal  creation.  From  tracing  and  com¬ 
bining-  his  different  external  parts;  from  cbferving  that  his 
body  is  in  fome  places  covered  with  hair;  that  he  can  walk 
upon  his  hands. and  his  feet  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  mannerof 
vcpiadrupeds  ;  that,  like  certain  animals  which  hold  their  food 

•  in  their  paws,  he  has  two  clavicles;  that  the  female  brings 
forth  her  young  alive,  and  that  her  breads  are  fupplied  with 

■milk  ;  from  thefe  circumftances  we  might  be  led  to  afiign  man 
a  place  in  theclafs  of  viviparous  quadrupeds.  But,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  fuch  an  arrangement  would  be  defective,  arbitrary,  and 
abfurd,  Man  is  not  a  quadruped  of  all  the  animals,  he 
alone  can  fupport  himfelf,  continually  and  without  reftraint,  in 
an  ered  poft'ure- (that  is,  with  his  head  and  body  in  a  vertical 

-  fine  upon  his  legs).  In  this  majeftic  and  dignified  attitude, lie  can 
change  his  place,  iurvey  this  earth  which  he  inhabits,  and  turn 
his  eyes  towards  the  vault  of  heaven.  By  a  noble  and  eafv  gait, 
he  preferves  an  equilibrium  in  the  feveral  parts  of  his  body, 
and  t-ranfports  himfelf  from  one  place  to  another  with  different 
degrees  of  celerity.  To  man  alone  nature  has  denied  a  cover¬ 
ing;  but  Hill  he  is  her  mailer-piece,  the  la  It  work  which  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  Art  HI,  the  fovereign  and  the 
chief  of  animals,  a  world  in  miniature,  the  centre  which  con¬ 
nects  the  univerfe  tog-ether.  Theform  of  his  body,  the  organs 
whereof  are  conftruded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  much 

•  greater  effed  than  thofe  of  other  animals,  announces  his  power. 

:  Every  t-hingdemonftrates  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  and  t-he 

immenfe  diitance  placed  by  the  bounty  of  the  Creator  between 
man  and  beasL  Man  is  a  rcalonable  being. ;  brute  animals  are 
.  deprived  of  that  noble  faculty.  The  weakeft  and- moft  ftupid 
.of  the  human-  race  .is  able  to  manage  the  mod  fagacious  qua¬ 
druped;  he  commands  it,  and  makes  it  fubfervien-t  to  his  life. 
The  operations  of  brutes  are  purely  the  effed  of  mechanical 
rimpulfe,  and  continue  always  the  fame  ;  human  works  are  va- 

-  xied  without  end,  and  infinitely  diverfified  in  the  manner  of 
execution.  The  foul  of  man  is  free,  independent,  and  im- 

.  mortal.  He  is  fitted  for  the  lludy  of  fcience,  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  art ;  he  has  the  excluiive  privilege  of  examining  every 
-thing  which  has  exiftence,  and. of  holding  communication  with 
his  fellow-creatures  by  language,  by  particular  motions  of  the 
body,  and  by  marks  and  characters  mutually  agreed  upon. 
Hence  arifes  that  phjfical  pre-eminence  which  he  enjoys  over 
.  all  animals.;  and  hence  that  power  which  he  poffeffes  over  the 
elements,  and  (fo  .to  fpeak)  over  nature  itfelf.  Man,  therefore, 
is-  unequalled  in  his  kind  ;  but  the  individuals  thereof  differ 
:  greatly  from  one  another  in  figure,  ftayire,  colour,  manners,  and 
difpofitions.  The  globe  which  man  inhabits  is  covered  with 
the  productions  of  his  induftry  and  the  works  of  his  hands  :  it 
is  his  labour,  in  fhort,  which  giv.es  a  value  to  the  wdiole  terref- 
]  trial  mafs. 

The  hiftory  of  man  is  an  objed  of  attention  highly  intereft- 
iing,  whether  we  confider  him  in  the  different  periods  of  his 
dife,  or  take  a  view  of  the- varieties  of  the  fpecies,  or  examine 
the  wonderful  organization  of  his  frame.  We  fhall,  therefore, 
attempt  to  give  a  fhort  fketch  of  him.  in  thele  different  points 
.of  view ;  .referring  occaffonally  to  other  parts  of  the  work  for 
iiaore  .particular  details*.  -  •  ■  ; 


Nothing  (fays  M.  Buffer.)  exhibits  fuch  a  finking  pidure 
of  our  weaknefs,  as  the  condition  of  an  infant  immediately 
after  birth.  Incapable  of  employing  its  organs,  it  needs  afiift- 
ance  of  every  kind.  In  the  firft  moments  of  our  existence,  we 
prefent  an  image  of  pain  and  mifery,  and  are  more  weak  and 
helplefs  than  the  young  of  any  other  animal.  At  birih,  the 
infant  paffes  from  one  element  to  another  :  When  it  leaves  the 
gentle  warmth  of  the  tranquil  fluid  by  which  it  was  completely 
lurrounded  in  the  womb  of  the  mother,  it  becomes  expoied  to 
the  impreffions  of  the  air,  and  infhmdy  feels  the  effeds  of  that 
adive  element.  The  air  ading  upon  the  olfadory  nerves,  and 
upon  the  organs  of  refpiration,  produces  a  (hock  loroethirig 
like  fneezing,  by  which  the  breaft  is  expanded,  and  the  air 
admitted  into  the  lungs.  In  the  mean  time,  the  agitation  of 
the  diaphragm  preifes  upon  the  vifeera  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  excrements  are  thus  for  the  firft  time  difeharged  from  the 
inteftines,  and  the  urine  from  the  bladder.  The  air  dilates  the 
veficles  of  the  lungs,  and,  after  being  rarefied  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  is  expelled  by  the  fpring  of  the  dilated  fibres  reading 
upon  this  rarefied  fluid.  The  infant  now  refpires ;  and  articu¬ 
lates  founds,  or  cries. 

Moft  animals  are  blind  for  fome  days  after  birth.  Infants 
open  their  eyes  to  the  light  the  moment  they  come  into  the 
world ;  but  they  are  dull,  fixed,  and  commonly  blue.  The 
"new-born  child  cannot  diftinguifh  objeds,  becaufe  be  is  in¬ 
capable  of  fixing  his  eyes  upon  them.  The  organ  of  vifion  is 
vet  imperfed ;  the  cornea  is  wrinkled  ;  and  perhaps  the  retina 
is.  too  foft  for  receiving  the  images  of  external  objeds,  and  for 
communicating  the  fenfation  of  diltind  vifion.  At  the  end  of 
forty  days,  the  infant  begins  to  hear  and  to  fmile.  A-bout  the 
fame  lime  it  begins  to  look  at  bright  objeds,  and  frequently  icr 
turn  its  eyes  towards  the  window,  a  candle,  or  any  light.  Now 
likewife  it  begins  to  weep  ;  for  its  former  cries  and  groans  were 
not  accompanied  with  tears.  Smiles  arid  tears  are  the  effed  of 
two  internal  fenfations,  both  of  which  depend  on  the  adiqn 
of  the  mind.  Thus  they  are  peculiar  to  the  human  race,  and 
ferve  to  exprefs  mental  pain  or  pleafure;  while  the  cries,  mo¬ 
tions,  and  other  marks  of  bodily  pain  and  plealure,  are  common 
to  man  and  moft  of  the  other  animals.  Confiderin-g  the  lubjed 
as  metapbyiicians,  we  fhall  find  that  pain  and  plealure  are  the 
univerfal  power  which  fets  all  our  pallions  in  motion. 

The  fize  of  an  infant  born  at  the  full  time  i’s  commonly 
twenty- one  inches  ;  and  that  fostus,  which  nine  months  before 
was  an  imperceptible  bubble,  now  weighs  ten  or  twelve  pounds, 
and  fometimes  more.  The  bead  is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
body;  and  this  difpropor.tion,  which  is  ftill  greater  in  the  fir.ft 
ftage  of  the  foetus,  continues  during,  the  period  of  infancy. 
The  fkin  of  a  new-born  child  is  of  a  reddiih  colour,  becaufe  it 
is  fo  fine  and  tranfparent  as  to  allow  a  flight  tint  of  the  colour 
of  the  blood  to  fhine  through.  The  form  of  the  body  and 
members  is  by  no  means  p.erfed  in  a  child  loon  after  b.irth  ga-ll 
the  parts  appear  to  be  fwollen.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  a 
kind  of  jaundice  generally  comes  on,  and  at  the  fame  time 
milk  is  to  be  found  in  the  brealts  of  the  infant,  which  may  be 
fqueezed  out  by  the  fingers..  The  lwelling  decreafes  as  the 
child  grows  up. 

The  liquor  contained  in  the  amnios  leaves  a  vifeid  whitifh 
matter  upon  the  body  of  the  child.  In  this  country  we  have 
the  precaution  to  wafh  the  new-born  infant  only  with  warm 
water  ;  but  it  is  the  cuftom  with  whole,  nations  inhabiting  the 
coldeft  climates,  to  plunge  their  infants  into  cold  water  as  loon 
as  they  are  born  without  their  receiving  the  leaf!  injury.  It  is 
even  faid  that  the  Laplanders  leave  their  children  in  the  lno-w 
till  the  cold  has  almoft  flopped  their  refpiration.,  and  then  plunge 
them  into  a  warm  bath.  Among  thele  people,,  the  children 
are  alfo  wafhed  thrice  a  day  during  the  firft  year  of  their  life. 
The  inhabitants  .of  northern  countries  are  jperfuaded  that  tije 
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colfl  bath  tends  to  make  men  ftronger  and  more  robuft,  and 
«n  that  account  accuftom  their  children  to  the  u!e  of  it  from 
their  infancy.  The  truth  is,  that  we  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  habit,  or  how  far  it  can  make  our  bodies  capable 
of  Inhering,  of  acquiring,  or  loting. 

The  child  is  not  allowed  to  fuck  as  foon  as  it  is  born  ;  but 
time  is  given  for  difcharging  the  liquor  and  {lime  from  the 
ltomach,  and  the  meconium  or  excrement',  which  is  of  a  black 
colour,  from  the  inteliines.  As  thefe  fubtiances  might  four 
the  inilk,  a  little  diluted  wine  mixed  with  fugar  is  firft  given  to 
the  infant,  and  the  bread:  is  not  prefented  to  it  before  ten  or 
/twelve  hours  have  elapled. 

The  young  of  quadrupeds  can  of  themfelves  find  the  way  to 
the  teat  of  the  mother:  it  is  not  fo  with  man.  The  mother, 
in  order  to  (tickle  her  child,  mull  raife  it  to  her  breads  ;  and, 
at  this  feeble  period  of  life,  the  infant  can  exprefs  its  wants 
only  by  cries. 

New-born  children  have  need  of  frequent  nourifhment.  Du¬ 
ring  the  day,  the  bread  ought  to  be  given  them  every  two 
hours,  and  during  the  night  as  often  as  they  awake.  At  tird 
they  deep  almolt  continually;  and  they  leem  never  to  awake 
but  when  prefled  by  hunger  or  pain.  Sleep  is  ufeful  and  re- 
frefhing  to  them  ;  and  itfometimes  becomes  neceflary  to  employ 
narcotic  doles,  proportioned  to  the  age  and  conditution  of  the 
child,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  them  repofe.  The  common 
way  of  appeafing  the  cries  of  children  is  by  rocking  them  in 
the  cradle  ;  but  this  agitation  mud  be  very  gentle,  otherwife  a 
great  ri  lk  is  run  of  confuting  the  infant's  brain,  and  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  total  derangement.  It  is  -neceflary  to-  their  being 
-in  good  health,  that  their  deep  be  long  and  natural.  It  is 
■  podible,  however,  that  they  may  deep  too  much,  and  thereby 
endanger  their  conditution.  In  that  cafe,  it  would  be  proper 
to  take  them  out  of  the  cradle,  and  awaken,  them  by  a 
gentle  motion,  or  by  prefenting  lome  bright  obje/St  to  their 
.■eyes.  At-  this  age  we  receive  the  fird  imprelfions  from  the 
fenfes,  which,  without  doubt,  are  more  important  during  the 
:reft  of  life  than  is  generally  imagined.  Great  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  place  the  cradle  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  child 
fhall  be  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  light :  for  the  eyes  are  always 
jdiredfed  towards  that  part  of  the  room  where  the  light  is 
.ftronged  ;  and,  if  the  cradle  be  placed  fideways,  one  of  them, 
by  turning  towards  the  light,  will  acquire  greater  llrength 
than  -the  other,  and  the  child  will  fquint.  For  the  two  fird 
months,  no  other  food  fhould  be  given  to  the  child  but  the 
milk  of  the  nurfe ;  and,  when  it  is  of  a  weak  and  delicate 
conditution,  this  nourilhment  alone  fhould  be  continued  during 
the  third  or  fourth  month.  A  child,  however robud  and  health¬ 
ful,  may  be  expofed  to  great  danger  and  inconvenience,  if  any 
other  aliment  is  adminiffered  before  the  end  of  the  fird  month. 
In  Holland,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  the  whole  Levant,  the  food 
of  children  is  limited  to  the  milk  of  the  nurfe  for  a  whole 
year.  The  favages  of  Canada  give  their  children  fuck  for  four, 
five,  and  fometimes  even  feven  years.  In  this  country,  as 
nuries  generally  have  not  a  diffident  quantity  of  milk  to  fatisfy 
•the  appetite  of  their  children,  they  commonly  lupply  the  want 
of  it  by  panada,  or  other  light  preparations. 

The  teeth  ufually  begin  to  appear  about  the  age  of  feven 
months.  The  cutting  of  thefe,  although  a  natural  operation, 
does  not  follow  the  common  laws  of  nature,  which  a£ts  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  human  body  without  occaffoning  the  {'mailed 
pain  or  even  producing  any  fenfation.  Here  a  violent  and 
painful  effort  is  made,  accompanied  with  cries  and  tears. 
Children  at  fird  lofe  their  fprightlinefs  and  gaiety ;  they  be- 
-come  fad,  red  1  els, and  fretful.  The  gums  are  red,  and  (welled  ; 
but  they  afterwards  become  white,  when  the  preifure  of  the 
teeth  is  fo  great  as  to  dop  the  circulation  of  the. blood.  Children 
apply  their. fingers  to> their  mouth,  that  they  may  remove  tire 


irritarion  which  they  feel  there.  Some  relief  is  given,  by  put¬ 
ting  inso  their  hands  a  bit  of  ivory  or  of  coral  covered  with, 
leather,  or  of  fome  other  moderately  hard  body,  with  wh  ch 
they  rub  the  gums  at  the  afiedted  part.  This  preifure,  being 
oppofed  to  that  of  the  teeth,  calms  the  pain  for  a  moment, 
contributes  to  make  the  membrane  of  the  gum  thinner,  and 
facilitates  its  rupture.  Nature  here  afts  in  oppofition  to  her- 
felt  ;  and  an  incifion  of  the.  gum  mud  fometimes  take  place, 
to  allow  a  palfage  to  the  tooth. 

When  children  are  allowed  to  cry  too  long  and  too  often, 
ruptures  are  fometimes  occafioned  by  the  efforts  they  make. 
Thefe  may  eafily  be  cured  by  the  fpeedy  application  of  ban¬ 
dages;  but  if  this  remedy  has  been  too  long  delayed,  the  dif- 
ea fie  may  continue  through  life.  Children  are  very  much  fub- 
ject  to  worms.  Some  of  the  bad  effects  occafioned  by  thefe 
animals  might- be  prevented  by  giving  them  a  little  wine  now 
and  then,  for  fermented  .liquors  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
their  generation. 

Though  the  body  is  very  delicate  in  the  ftate  of  infancy,  if 
is  then  lei's  fenfible  of  cold  than  at  any  other  part  of  life.  The 
internal  heat  appears  to  be  greater:  the  pulfe  in  children  is 
much  quicker  than  in  adults;  from  which  we  are  certainly 
entitled  to  infer,  that  the  internal  heat  is  greater  in  the  fame 
proportion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  evident  that  fmall 
animals  have  more  heat  than  . large  ones  ;  for  the  beating  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  arteries  is  always  quicker  in  proportion  to  th£ 
fmallnefs  of  the  animal.  The  lirokes  of  the  heart  in  a  fparrow 
fuceeed  one  another  fo  rapidly  that  they  can  Icareely  be  counted. 

Till  three  years  of  age,  the  life  of  a  child  is  very  precarious. 
In  the  two  or  three  following  years,  it  becomes  more  certain; 
and  at  fix  or  feven  years  of  age,,  a  child  has  a  better'  chancje 
of  living  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  From  the  bills  of 
mortality  publilhed  at  London,  it  appears,  that  of  a  certain 
number  of  children  born  at  the  fame  time,  one  half  of  theqi 
die  the  three  firft  years:  according  to  which,  one  half  of  th.e 
human  race  are  cut.  off  before  they  are  three  years  of  age. 
But  the  mortality  among  children  is  not  nearly  fo  great  every 
where  as  in  London.  M.  Dupre  de  Saint  Maur,  from  a  great 
number  of  obfervations  made  in  France,  has  fhown  that  half 
of  the  children  born  at  the  fame  time  are  not  extindt  till  feven 
or  eight  years  have  elapfed. 

Among  the  caufes  which  have  occafioned  fo  great  a  mortar 
lity  among  children,  and  even  among  adults,  the  fmall-pox 
-may  be  ranked  as  the  chief.  But  luckily  the  means  of  alle¬ 
viating  by  inoculation  the  fatal  efie6ts  of  this  terrible  lcourge 
are  now  univerfally  known.  See  Inoculation. 

Children  begin  learning  to  fpeak  about  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  months.  In  all  languages,  and  among  every  people, 
the  firft  fyllables  they  utter. are  ha,  ba,  via,  via,  pa,  pa,  iaba, 
abada:  nor  ought  this  to  excite  any  furprile,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  thefe  fyllables  are  the  founds  moll  natural  to  man, 
becauie  they  confift  of  that  vowel,  and  thole  confonants,  the 
pronunciation  of  which  requires  the  fmalleft  exertion  in  the 
organs  of  ipeech.  Some  children  at  two  years  of  age  articu¬ 
late  diffinCtly,  and  repeat  whatever  is  laid  to  them ;  but  mofi 
children  do  not  fpeak  till  the  age  of.  two  years  and  a  half,  or 
three  years,  and  often  later. 

The  life  of  man  and  of  other  animals  is  meafured  only  from 
the  moment,  of  birth  :  they  enjoy  exiftence,  however,  previous 
to  that  period,  and  begin  to  live  in  the  fiate  of  a  foetus.  The 
period  of  infancy,  which  extends  from  the  moment  of  birth  to 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  has  juft  now  been  conlidered. 

The  period  of  infancy  is  followed  by  that  of  adolefcence. 
This  begins,  together  with  puberty,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen,  and  commonly  ends  in  girls  at  fifteen,  and  in  boys  at 
eighteen,  but  fometimes  not  till  twenty-one, .twenty -three,  and 
.twenty-five  years  qf  age.  According  to  its  etymology  (being 
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derived  from  the  Latin  word  adolefcentia),  it  is  completed  when, 
the  body  has  attained  its  full  height.  Thus,  puberty  accom¬ 
panies  adolefcence,  and  precedes  youth.  This  is  the  Ipring 
of  life;  this  is  the  feafon  of  plcafures,  of  loves,  and  of  graces  : 
but,  alas  !  this  finding  feafon  is  of  thort  duration.  Hitherto 
nature  feems  to  have  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  prefervation 
and  increafe  of  her  work  :  (he  has  made  no  provision  for  the 
infant  except  what  is  rteceffary  to  its  life  and  growth.  It  has 
lived,  or  rather  enjoyed  a  kind  of  vegetable  exiftence,  which 
was  fhut  up  within  itl'elf,  and  which  it  was  incapable  of  com¬ 
municating.  In  this  firft  ftage  of  life,  realon  is  (till  afleep  : 
but  the  principles  of  life  foon  multiply,  and  man  has  not  only 
what  is  neceffary  to  hrs  own  exiftence,  but  what  enables  him  to 
give  exiftence  to  others.  This  redundancy  of  life,  this  fource 
of  health  and  vigour,  can  no  longer  be  confined,  but  endeavours 
to  diffufe  and  expand  itfelf. 

The  age  of  puberty  is  announced  by  feveral  marks.  The 
firft  fymptom  is  a  kind  of  numbnefs  and  ftitfnels  in  the  groins, 
accompanied  with  a  new  and  peculiar  fenfation  in  thote  parts 
which  diftinguifh  the  fexes.  1  here,  as  well  as  in  the  arm-pits, 
l'rnall  protuberances  of  a  whitith  colour  appear,  which  are  the 
germs  of  a  new  production  of  a  kind  of  hair,  by  which  thefe 
parts  are  afterwards  to  be  veiled.  The  voice,  for  a  confiber- 
able  time,  is  rough  and  unequal;  after  which  it  becomes  fuller, 
itronger,  and  graver,  than  it  was  before.  This  change  may 
eafily  be  diftinguifhed  in  boys;  but  lefs  fo  in  girls,  becaufe 
their  voices  are  naturally  (harper.  Thefe  marks  of  puberty 
are  common  to  both  fexes:  but  there  are  marks  peculiar  to 
each,  fuch  as  the  difeharge  of  the  menfes,  and  the  growth  of 
the  breads,  in  girls ;  the  beard,  and  the  emiiiion  of  l'emen,  in 
boys  ;  in  fhort,  the  feeling  of  venereal  defire,  and  the  appetite 
•which  unites  the  fexes.  Among  all  races  of  mankind,  the 
females  arrive  at  puberty  fooner  than  the  males  ;  but  the  age 
«f  puberty  is  different  in  different  nations,  and  feems  partly  to 
depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  climate  and  the  quality  of 
the  food.  In  all  the  louthern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
cities,  the  greateft  part  of  girls  arrive  at  puberty  about  twelve, 
and  boys  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  But  in  the  northern 
parts,  and  in  the  country,  girls  fcarcely  arrive  at  puberty  till 
they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  boys  not  till  they  are  fixteen 
er  feventeen.  In  our  climate,  girls,  for  the  greateft  part,  have 
attained  complete  maturity  at  eighteen,  and  boys  at  twenty 
•years  of  age. 

At  the  age  of  adolefcence,  and  of  puberty,  the  body  com¬ 
monly  attains  its  full  height.  About  that  time,  young  people 
(hoot  out  feveral  inches  almoft  at  once.  But  there  is  no  part 
of  the  human  body  which  increafes  more  quickly  and  mor# 
perceptibly  than  the  organs  of  generation  in  both  fexes.  In 
males,  this  growth  is  nothing  but  an  unfolding  of  the  parts, 
an  augmentation  in  fize  ;  but  in  females,  it  often  occafions  a 
fhrinking  and  contraction,  which  have  received  different  names 
from  thofe  who  have  treated  of  the  figns  of  virginity.  See 
Virginity. 

Marriage  is  a  ftate  Tuitable  to  man,  wherein  he  muft  make 
life  of  thofe  new  faculties  which  he  has  acquired  by  pu¬ 
berty.  At  this  period  of  life,  the  delire  of  producing  a  being 
like  himfelf  is  ilrongly  felt.  The  external  form  and  the  cor- 
refpondence  of  the  organs  of  fex,  occafion  without  doubt  that 
irrefiftible  attraction  which  unites  the  fexes  and  perpetuates  the 
race.  By  connecting  pleafure  with  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies*,  nature  has  provided  moft  effectually  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  her  work.  Increafe  and  multiply,  is  the  exprefs  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Creator,  and  one  of  the  natural  functions  of 
life.  We  may  add,  that  at  the  age  of  puberty  a  thoufand  im- 
preftions  aft  upon  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  reduce  man  to  fuch 
a  fituation  that  he  feels  his  exiftence  only  in  that  voluptuous 
ferric,  which  then  appears  to  become  the  feat  of  his  foul,  which 
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engroftes  the  whole  fenfibility  of  which  he  is  fufceptible,  and 
which  at  length  proceeds  to  fuch- a  height,  that  its  attacks  can¬ 
not  long  be  lupported  without  a  general  derangement  of  the 
whole  machine.  The  continuance  of  fuch  a  feeling  may  fome- 
times  indeed  prove  fatal  to  thofe  who  indulge  in  excelfive  en¬ 
joyment  ;  but  it  is  equally  dangerous  to  thofe  who  obftinately 
perfift  in  celibacy,  efpecially  when  ftrongly  folicited  by  nature. 
But  excefs  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  continency.  The 
number  of  difiolute  and  intemperate  men  afford  us  plenty  of 
examples.  Some  have  loft  their  memory,  fome  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  fight,  fome  have  become  bald,  and  fome  have  died 
through  mere  weaknefs.  Young  men  cannot  be  too  often 
warned  of  the  irreparable  injury  they  may  do  to  their  health  ; 
and  parents,  to  whofe  care  they  are  entrulted,  ought  to  employ 
all  the  means  in  their  power  to  turn  them  from  fuch  danger¬ 
ous  excelfes.  But  at  the  age  of  puberty,  young  men  know 
not  of  how  great  importance  it  is  to  prolong  this  fmiling  feafon 
of  their  days,  whereon  the  happinefs  or  milery  of  their  future 
life  lb  much  depends.  Then  they  look  not  forwards  to  futu¬ 
rity,  nor  refleCt  on  what  is  paft,  nor  enjoy  prefent  pleafures 
with  moderation.  How  many  ceafe  to  be  men,  or  at  lead  to 
have  the  faculties  of  men,  before  the  age  of  thirty !  Nature  muff 
not  be  forced :  like  a  true  mother,  her  objeCl  is  the  fober  and 
diicreet  union  of  the  lexes.  It  is  fufficient  to  obey  when  Hr© 
commands,  and  to  anfwer  when  (lie  calls.  Neither  mult 
we  forget  here  to  mention  and  condemn  an  outrage  com¬ 
mitted  againfi  nature,  the  fhameful  pra&ice  of  which  en¬ 
dangers  the  lofs  of  health,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  con- 
(titution  ;  we  mean  that  folitary  libertinifm  (majlurbatio),  by 
which  a  man  or  woman,  deceiving  nature  as  it  were,  en¬ 
deavours  to  procure  thofe  enjoyments  which  religion  has  for¬ 
bidden  except  when  connected  with  the  happinefs  of  being 
a  parent.  Such  then  is  the  phyfical  order  which  the  Author  of 
nature,  the  great  preferver  of  the  fpecies  as  well  as  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  has  appointed  to  induce  man,  by  the  attraction  of 
pleafure,  to  propagate  and  continue  his  race. 

The  procreation  of  children  is  the  object  of  marriage  ;  but 
fbmetimes  this  object  fails  to  be  accomplilhed.  See  Impotence 
and  Sterility. 

According  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  women  are  not 
fit  for  conception  till  after  the  firft  appearance  of  the  menfes. 
When  thefe  ftop,  which  generally  happens  about  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  age,  they  are  barren  ever  after.  Their  breads  then 
fhrink  and  decay,  and  the  voice  becomes  feebler.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  have  become  mothers  before  they  have  experienced  any 
menftrual  difeharge ;  and  others  have  conceived  at  the  age  of 
fixty,  and  fometimes  at  a  more  advanced  age.  Such  examples, 
though  not  unfrequent,  muft  be  confidered  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule;  but  they  are  fufficient  to  (how  that  the  menftrual 
difeharge  is  not  cflential  to  generation.  The  age  at  which 
man  acquires  the  faculty  of  procreating  is  not  l'o  diftinCtly 
marked.  In  order  to  the  production  of  lemen,  the  body  muft 
have  attained  a  certain  gr-owth,  which  generally  happens  be¬ 
tween  twelve  andeighteenyearsof  age.  At  fixty  or  feventy,when 
the  body  begins  to  be  enervated  by  old  age,  the  voice  becomes 
weaker,  the  femen  is  fecreied  in  (mailer  quantities,  and  it  is  of¬ 
ten  unprolific.  There  are  inftances,  however,  of  old  men  who 
have  procreated  at  the  age  of  eighty  or  ninety.  Boys  have  been 
found  who  had  the  faculty  of  generating  at  nine,  ten,  or  eleven 
years  of  age  ;  and  . young  girls  who  have  become  pregnant  at 
the  age  of  feven,  eight,  or  nine.  But  fuch  faCts,  which  are 
very  rare,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  extraordinary  phenomena 
in  the  courfe  of  nature. 

Pregnancy  is  the  time  during  which  a  woman  carries  in  her 
womb  the  fruit  of  conception.  It  begins  from  the  moment, 
the  prolific  faculty  has  been  reduced  into  aCi,  and  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  requisite  in  both  fexes,  have  concurred  to  form  the  rudi- 
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ments  of  a  male  or  female  foetus ;  and  it  ends  with  delivery. 
As  foon  as  a  woman  is  declared  pregnant,  fays  the  author  of  the 
eilky  Sur  la  manure -de perfeSionner  I’efpece  bimalnc,  (lie  ought  to 
direft  her  attention  wholly  to  herfelf,  and  make  the  wants  of  her 
offspring  the  ftandard  of  heradfions.  She  is  now  become  thede- 
pofitary  of  a  new  creature  fimilar  to  herfelf,  and  differing  only 
in  the  proportion  and  fucceffive  unfolding  of  its  parts.  She  muff 
be  highly  careful  not  to  lace  herfelf  tight,  to  avoid  exceftive 
ftretchings,  and,  in  fliort,  to  difturb  in  no  refpedf  the  natural 
ftate  of  the  womb.  She  mud  likewife  beware  of  indulging 
certain' pallions  ;  for  we  fhall  afterwards  fee  what  great  changes 
are  produced  in  the  animal  aiconcmy  by  l'trong  and  violent 
pallions. 

An  explanation,  then,  of  what  takes  place  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  is  nothing  but  a  hiftory  of  the  formation  of  the  fcetus  ; 
of  its  expanfion ;  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  it 
lives,  is  nourifhed,  and  grows  in  its  mother’s  womb;  and  of  the 
way  in  which  all  thefe  operations  are  performed  with  regard 
to  both.  It  has  been  proved  by  many  obfervations,  that  the 
fcetus  changes  its  pofition  in  the  womb,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  attitudes  of  the  mother.  It  is  commonly  fituated  with 
its  feet  downwards,  tile  breech  refting  upon  the  heels,  the  head 
bent  towards  the  knees,  the  hands  bent  towards  the  month, 
the  feet  turned  inwards;  and  in  this  pofition  it  lvvims  like  a 
kind  of  veflel  in  the  watery  fluid  contained  in  the  membranes 
by  which  it  is  furrounded,  without  occafioning  any  inconve¬ 
nience  to  the  mother,  except  what  arifes  from  its  motions, 
fometimes  to  the  one  fide,  and  fometimes  to  the  other.  At 
times,  it  even  kicks  with  fuch  violence  as  to  frighten  the  mo¬ 
ther.  But  when  once  the  head  becomes  lufficiently  large  to  de- 
ftroy  the  equilibrium,  it  tumbles  over  and  falls  downwards  ; 
the  face  is  turned  towards  the  os  Jacrum ,  and  the  crown  of  the 
head  towards  the  orifice  ot  the  uterus.  This  happens  fix  weeks 
or  two  months  before  delivery.  When  the  time  of  delivery  ar¬ 
rives,  the  foetus,  finding  itfelf  too  much  confined  in  the  womb, 
makes  an  effort  to  efcape  with  its  head  firfl.  At  length,  at 
the  moment  of  delivery,  it  unites  its  own  ftrength  with  that  of 
the  mother,  and  opens  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  wide  enough 
to  allow  a  paflage  for  itfelf.  It  happens  fometimes  that  the 
foetus  eicapes  from  the  uterus  without  burfting  its  covering,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  animals.  But  in  general,  the  human  foetus 
pierces  the  membranes  by  its  efforts ;  and  fometimes  a  very 
thin  part  of  them  remains  upon  the  head  like  a  cap.  The  an¬ 
cients  contidered  this  membranous  covering  as  a  fign  of  good 
fortune;  and  the  fame  idea  is  tlill  prevalent  among  the  vulgar. 
The  liquor  which  efcapes  during  delivery  is  called  the  waters  of 
the  mother.  Thefe  waters  ferve  to  guard  the  foetus  from  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries,  by  eluding  the  violence  of  the  blows  which  the 
mother  may  receive  upon  the  belly  ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner, 
they  defend  the  womb' from  the  (hocks  oecafioned  by  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the'  foetus.  In  ffiort,  by  rendering  the  palTages  foft 
and  pliable,  they  facilitate  the  efcape  of  the  child  in  the  time 
of  delivery.  (See  Midwifery.) — In  the  womb  the  firtns 
does  not  refpire,  as  has  been  already  mentioned ;  confe- 
quently  what  has  been  fa  id  of  the  cries  of  children  in  the 
womb  mull  be  contidered  as  altogether  fabulous. — Women 
have  generally  only  one  child  at  a  birth.  When  they  bear 
two,  three,  or  more,  the  foctufes  are  fcldom  found  under  the 
fame  covering ;  and  their  placentae,  though  adhering,  are  al- 
rnott  always  uiftindt.  Twins  arc  not  uncommon,  but  there  are 
fieldom  trior  -.  It  is  fuppoled,  that  among  women  with  child, 
there  is  only  one  in  2300  who  brings  forth  three  children 
at  a  birth,  one  in  20, coo  who  brings  forth  four,  and  one  in 
a  million  who  brings  forth  five.  W-hen  the  number  amounts 
to  fivej  or  even  when  there  are  but  three  or  four,  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  weakly  conftitution  ;  moll  of  them  die  in  the  womb, 
or  foon  after  delivery.  Sec  the  article  Prolific. 
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At  the  £ge  of  puberty,  or  a  few  years  after,  the  body  attains 
Its  full  ftature.  home  young  men  grow  no  taller  after  1  $  or 
16,  and  -others  continue  to  grow  till  the  age  of  20  or  22.  At 
this  period  they  are  very  (lender  :  but  by  .egrees  the  members 
fvvell  and  begin  to  affume  their  proper  fliape  ;  and  before  the 
age  pf  30,  the  bedj'  in  men  has  attained  its  greatelt  perfedtion 
with  regard  to  ftrength,  confidence,  and  fyrnmetry.  Ado- 
lefcence  ends  at  the  age  of  20  or  25  ,  and  at  this  period  youth 
(according  to  the  divifion  which  has  been  made  of  the  years  of 
man’s  life  into  different  ages)  begins.  It  continues  till  the  age 
of  30  or  35. 

The  common  ftature  of  men  is  about  five  feet  and  three,  four, 
five,  fix,  or  feven  inches;  and  of  women  about  five  feet  and 
two,  three,  or  four  inches.  Men  below  five  feet  are  of  a  (mail 
ftature.  The  Laplanders  do  not  exceed  four  feet  and  a  half; 
and  the  natives  of  fome  other  countries  are  (till  fmaller.  Wo¬ 
men  attain  their  full  height  looncr  than  men.  Idaller  com¬ 
putes,  that  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  the  medium 
ftature  of  men  is  about  five  feet  and  five  or  fix  inches.  It  is 
oblcrved  by  the  fame  author,  that  in  Switzerland  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  plains  are  taller  than  thofe  of  the  mountains.  It 
is  difficult  to  afcertain  with  precifion  the  adtual  limits  of  the 
human  ftature.  In  furveying  the  inhabited  earth,  we  find 
greater  differences  in  the  ftatures  of  individuals  than  in  thofe 
of  nations.  In  the  fame  climate,  among  the  fame  people,  and 
fometimes  in  the  fame  family,  there  are  men  whole  ftature  is 
either  too  tall  or  too  diminutive.  See  the  articles  Giant  and 
Dwarf. 

The  body  having  acquired  its  full  height  during  the  period 
of  adolefcence,  and  its  full  dimenfions  in  youth,  remains  for 
fome  years  in  the  fame  ftate  before  it  begins  to  decay.  This  is 
the  period  of  manhood,  which  extends  from  the  age  of  30  of 
33  to  that  of  40  or  4,  years.  During  this  ftage,  the  powers  of 
the  body  continue  in  full  vigour,  and  the  principal  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  human  figure  arifes  from  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  fat  in  different  parts.  Excellive  fatnefs  disfigures  the 
body,  and  becomes  a  very  cumberfome  and  inconvenient  load. 

The  body  of  a  well-ftiaped  man  ought  to  be  fquare,  the 
mufcles  ought  to  be  ftrongly  marked,  the  contour  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  boldly  delineated,  and  the  features  of  the  face  well  defined.' 
In  women,  all  the  parts  are  more  rounded  and  fofter,  the  fea¬ 
tures  are  more  delicate,  and  the  complexion  brighter.  To  mail 
belong  ftrength  and  majefty  ;  gracefulnefs  and  beauty  are  the 
portion  of  the  other  fex.  The  ftrudlure  efiential  to  each  will 
be  found  in  the  defeription  of  the  human  (kcleton,  under  the 
article  Anatomy. 

Every  thing  in  both  fexes  points  them  out  as  the  fovereigns 
of  the  earth  ;  even  the  external  appearance  of  man  declares 
his  fuperiorhy  to  other  living  creatures.  Elis  bodyisere6t; 
his  attitude  is  that  of  command  ;  his  auguft  countenance, 
which  is  turned  towards  heaven,  bears  the  imprdfions  of  his 
dignity.  I  he  image  of  his  foul  is  painted  in  his  face  ;  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  nature  pierces  through  the  material  organs,  and 
gives  a  fire  and  animation  to  the  features  pf  his  countenance. 
Ilis  majeltic  deportment, his  firm  and  emboldened  gait, announce 
the  noblenefs  of  his  rank.  He  touches  the  earth  only  with  his 
extremity  :  he  views  it  only  at  a  diltance,  and  fee.ms  to  defpife  it. 
It  has  been  jufily  obferved,  that  the  countenance  of  man  is  the 
mirror  of  his  mind.  In  the  looks  of  no  animal  are  the  expref- 
fions  of  patlion  painted  with  fuch  energy  and  rapidity, and  with 
fuch  gentle  gradation  and  (hades,  as  in  thofe  of  man.  We 
know,  that  in  certain  emotions  of  the  mind,  the  blood  rifes  to 
the  face,  and  produces  bluffing;  and  tiiat  in  others,  the  coun¬ 
tenance  turns  pale.  Thefe  two  fymptoms,  "the  appearance  of 
which  depends  on  the  ft ru (flu re  and  the  tranfparency  of  the 
reticulum,  efpecially  rednefs,  conllitute  a  peculiar  beauty.  In 
our  climates,  the  natural  colour  of  the  face  of  a  man  in  good 
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health  is  white,  with  a  lively  red  fuffufed  upon  the  checks,  comes  white  as  well  as  that  of  the  men  at  the  approach  of  old 
Palenefs  of  the  countenance  is  always  a  fufpieious  fymptorh.  age 

That  colour  which  is  lliaded  with  black  is  a  tign  of  melancholy  The  nofe  is  the  mod  prominent  feature  of  the  face.  But  as 
and  of  vitiated  bile;  and  conttant  and  univerlal  rednefs  is  a  it  has  very  little  motiorf,  and  that  only  in  the  mod:  violent 
proof  that  the  blood  is  carried  with  too  great  impetuolity  to  the  paffions,  it  contributes  lets  to  the  expreffion  than  to  the  beauty 
brain.  A  livid  colour  is  a  morbid  and  dangerous  fymptom  ;  of  the  countenance.  The  note  is  feldom  perpendicular  to  the 
and  that  which  has  a  tint  ot  yellow  is  a  fign  of  jaundice  or  re-  middle  of  the  face,  but  for  the  mod  part  is  turned  to  one  fide 
pletion  of  bile.  The  colour  of  the  fkin  is  frequently  altered  or  the  other.  The  caufe  ot  this  irregularity,  which,  according 
by  want  of  lleep  or  of  nonridunent,  or  by  loofenefs  and  diar-  to  the  painters,  is  perfectly  confident  with  beauty,-  and  of 
rhcea.  which  even  the  want  would  be  a  deformity,  appears  to  be  fre- 

Notwithdanding  t,he  general  fimilitude  of  countenance  in  quent  preffure  on  one  fide  of  the  cartilage  of  the  child’s  nofe 
nations  and  families,  there  is  a  wonderful  diverfity  of  features,  again®  the  bread  of  the  mother  when  it  receives  fuck.  At  this. 
No  one,  however,  is  at  a  lofs.  to  recoiled  the  perfon  to  whom  early  periods  of  life,  the  cartilages  and  bones  have- acquired  very 
he  intends  to  fpeak,  provided  he  has  once  fully  feen  him.  One  little jolidity,  and  are  eafily  bent,  as  may  be  obfervcd  in  toe 
man  has  It  veil  net's  and  gaiety  painted  in  his  countenance,  and  legs  and  thighs  ofibnie  individuals,  who  have  been  injured  by 
announces  before-hand,  by  the  cheerfu'mels  of  his  appearance,  the  bandages  of  the  twaddling  clothes. 

the  character  he  is  to  fupport  in  fociety.  The  tears  which  be-  Next  to  the  eyes,  the  mouth  and  lips  have  the  greated  mo* 
dew  the  cheeks  of  another  man  would  excite  comoaffion  in  the  tion  and -expreffion.  Thefe  motions  are  under  the  influence  of 


mod  unfeeling  heart.  Thus  the  face  of  man  is  the  rendezvous 
of  the  fymptoms  both  of  his  moral  and  phyfical  additions  : 
tranquillity,  anger,  threatening  joy,  dniles,  laughter,  malice, 
love,  envy,  jealoufy,  pride,  contempt,  difdain  or  indignation, 
irony,  arrogance,  tears,  terror,'  altonifnment,  horror,  fear, 
fhame,  or  humiliation,  furrow  and  affliction,  companion,  me¬ 
ditation,  particular  convuldons,  deep,  death,  See.  The 
difference  of  thefe  characters  appears  to  us  of  lutfcient  import¬ 
ance  to  form  a  principal  article  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 
man. 

When  the  mind  is  at  eafe,  all  the  features  of  the  face  are  in 
a  date  of  profound  tranquillity.  Their  proportion,  harmony, 
and  union  point  out  the  ferenity  of  the  thoughts.  But  when 
the  foul  is  agitated,  the  human  face  becomes  a  living  canvas, 
whereon  the  paffions  are  reprefen.ted  with  equal  delicacy  and 
energy,  where  every  emotion  of  the  loul  is  expreffed  by  fome 
feature,  and  every  aClion  by  fome  mark.;  the  lively  impreffion 
of  which  anticipates  the  will,  and  reveals- by  pathetic  figns  our 
fecret  agitation,  and  thofe  intentions  which  we  are  anxious 
to  conceal.  It  is.-  particularly  in  the  eyes  that  the  foul  is 
painted  in  the  ftronged  colours  and  with  the  mod  delicate 
fhades. 

The  different  colours  of  the  eyes  are,  dark  hazel,  light  hazel, 
green,  blue,  gray,  and  whitifh-gray.  The  mod  common  of 
thefe  colours  are  hazel  and  blue,  both  of  which  are  often  found 
in  the  fame  eye.  Eyes  which  are  commonly  called  black,  are 
only  dark  hazel  ;  they  appear  black  in  contequence  of  being 
contraded  with  the  white  of  the  eye.  Wherever  there  is  a  tint 
of  blue,  however  flight,  it  becomes  the  prevailing  colour,  and 
outfhines  the  hazel,  with  which  it  is  intermixed,  to  dich  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  mixture  cannot  lie  perceived  without  a  very  nar¬ 
row  examination.  The  mod  beautiful  eyes  are  thofe  which 
appear  black  or  blue.  In  the  former,  there  Is  more  expreffion 
and  vivacity;  in  the  latter,  more  fweetnefs  and  perhaps  deli¬ 
cacy. 

Next  to  the  eyes,  the  parts  of  the  face  by  which  the  phy- 
iiognomy  is  mod  drongly  marked,  are  the  eye-brows.  Being 
of  a  different  nature  from  the  other  parts,  their  effeCt  is  in- 
creafed  by  contrad.  They  are  like  a  fhade  in  a  picture,  which 
gives  re!ief-to  the  other  colours  and  forms. 

The  forehead  is  one  of  the  larged  parts  of  the  face,  and  con¬ 
tributes  mod  to  its  beauty.  Every  body  knows  of  how  great 
importance  the  hair  is  in  the  phyfiognorny,  and  that  baldnefs 
is  a  very  great  defeCt.  When  old  age  begins  to  make  its  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  hair  which  fird  falls  oft’  is  that  which  covers  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  parts  above  the  temples.  We  fel¬ 
dom  fee  the  hair  of  the  lower  part  of  the  temples,  or  of  the 
back  of  the  head,  completely  fall  off.  Baldnefs  is  peculiar  to 
_men  :  womert  do  not  naturally  lofe  their  hair,,  though  it  be- 
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the  paffions.  'The  mouth,  which  is  fet  oft’  by  the  Vermilion 
of  the  lips  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  marks,  by  the  various 
forms  which  it  a  flumes,  their  different  characters.  The  organ, 
of  the  voice  likewise  gives  animation  to  this  feature,  and  com¬ 
municates  to  it  more  life  and  expreffion  than  is  poifeifed  by 
any  of  the  red.  The  cheeks  are  uniform  features,  and  have  no 
motion  or  expreffion  excepting  from  that  involuntary  rednefs  or 
palenefs  with  which  they  are  covered  in  different  ‘paffions,  d.ch 
as  iliame,  anger,  pride,  and  joy,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  fear, 
terror,  and  borrow,  on  the  other. 

In  different  paffions,  the  whole  head  atdynes  different  pod- 
tions,  and  is  affected  with  different  motions.  It  hangs  forward, 
during  fhame,  humility,  and  furrow ;  it  inclines  to  one  fide  in 
languor  and  corapaffion  ;  it  is  elevated  in  pride,  ereCt  _arid 
fixed  in  obdinacy  and  felf-conceit  :  in  adonifhment  it  is  thrown 
backwards ;  and  it  moves  from  fide  to  fide-  in  contempt,  ridi¬ 
cule,  anger,  and  indignation. 

B.fidrs  that  expreffion  of  the  different  paffions  which  Y 
denoted  by  the  various  lineaments  of  the  face,,  the  arms,  an-d 
hands  alio,  and  indetd  every  part  of  the  body,  contribute  to  its 
In  joy,,  for  inftance,  all  the  members  of  the  body  are  agitated 
with  quick  and  various  motions.  In  languor  and  foirow,  tke 
arms  hang  down,  and  the  whole  body  remains  fixed  anti  im¬ 
moveable.  In  admiration  and  furpriie,  this  total  fufpenfion 
of  motion  is  likevvife  obferved.  In  love,  defire,  and  hope,  the 
head  and  eyes  are  raifed  to  heaven,  and  feem  to  folicit  the 
wifhed-for  good  ;  the  body  leans  forward  as  if  to  approach  it ^ 
the  arms  are  Stretched  out,,  and  feem  to  feize  before-hand  the 
beloved  objeCt.  On  the  contrary,. in  fear,  hatred,  and  horror,, 
the  a-  ms  feem  to  plilh  backward  and  repel  the  objeCt  of  our 
averfion  ;  we  turn  away  our  head  and  eyes  as  if  to  avoid  the 
fight  of  it ;  we.  recoil  in  order  to  Ihun  it.. 

Although  the  human  body  is  externally  much  more  delicate, 
than  that  of  any  other  animal,  yet  it  is  very  nervous,  and  per¬ 
haps  ftronger  in  proportion  to  its  fize  than  that  of  the  ftrongeft 
animals.  We  are  affured  that  the  porters  at  Con.ftantinople 
cany  burdens  of  goo- pounds  weight.  A  thoufand  wonderful 
ilones  are  related  of-the  Hottentots  and  other  favages,  con¬ 
cerning  their  agility  in  running.  Civilifed  man  knows  not  the 
full  extent  of  his  powers,  nor  how  much  he  lofes  by  that  ef- 
feminacy  and  inactivity  by  which  they  are  weakened  and  de- 
ftroyed.  He  is  contented  even  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ftrength 
and  vigour  which  his  members  are  capable  of  acquiring  by  mo¬ 
tion,  and  by  being  accuftomed  to  fevere  exercifes,  as  is  obferved 
in  runners,  tumblers,  and  rope-dancers.  The  conclufion  is, 
therefore,  founded  on  the  moll  juft  and  indifputable  induction 
and  analogy. — The  attitude  of  walking  is  lefs  fatiguing  to  man. 
than  that  in  which  he  is  placed  when  he  is  flopped  in  running. 
Every  time  he  fets  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  he  paffes  over  a 
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more  confiderable  fpace  ;  the  body  leans  forwards,  and  the 
arms  follow  the  fame  direftion  ;  the  refpiration  increafes, 
and  breathing  becomes  difficult.  Leaping  begins  with  great 
inflexions  of  the  members ;  the  body  is  then  much  ffiortened, 
but  immediately  ftretches  itfelf  out  with  a  great  effort.  The 
motions  which  accompany  leaping  make  it  very  fatiguing. 

It  is  obferved  by  M.  Daubenton  (Nouvelle  Encyclopedic ), 
that  a  ceffation  from  exercife  is  not  alone  fufficient  to  re  (lore 
the  powers  of  the  body  when  they  are  exhaufted  by  fatigue. 
The  fprings,  though  not  in  aftion,  are  ftill  wound  up  wliile  we 
are  awake,  even  when  every  movement  is  fufpended.  In  fleep 
nature  finds  that  repofe  which  is  fuited  to  her  wants,  and  the 
different  organs  enjoy  a  falutary  relaxation.  This  is  that 
wonderful  ftate  in  which  man,  unconfcious  of  his  own  exirtence, 
and  funk  jn  apparent  death,  repairs  the  lofs  which  his  faculties 
have  fuffained,  and  feems  to  affume  a  new  exiftence.  In  this 
ftate  of  drowlinefs  and  repofe,  the  fenfes  ceafe  to  aft,  the 
functions  of  the  foul  are  fufpended,  and  the  body  feems  aban¬ 
doned  to  itfelf.  The  external  fymptoms  of  fleep,  which  alone 
are  the  objeft  of  our  attention,  are  eafily  diftinguifhed.  At 
the  aproach  of  fleep,  the  eyes  begin  to  wink,  the  eye-lids 
fall  down,  the  head  nods  and  hangs  down  :  its  fall  alloniflies 
the  fleeper ;  he  Harts  up,  and  makes  an  effort  to  drive  away 
fleep,  but  in  vain  ;  a  new  inclination,  Itronger  than  the  former, 
deprives  him  of  the  power  of  railing  his  head;  his  chin  refts 
upon  his  breaft,  and  in  this  pofition  he  enjoys  a  tranquil  fleep. 
■See  the  article  Sleep. 

Phyfiologifts  give  the  name  of  old  age  to  that  period  of  life 
which  commences  immediately  after  the  age  of  manhood  and 
ends  at  death  ;  and  they  diilinguifh  green  old  age  from  the  age 
of  decrepitude.  But  in  our  opinion  fuch  an  extenfive  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  word  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  We  are  not  old 
men  at  the  age  of  foity  or  forty-five;  and  though  the  body 
then  gives  figns  of  decay,  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  period 
of  old  age.  M.  Daubenton  obferves,  that  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  call  it  the  declining  age,  becaufe  nature  then  becomes 
retrograde,  the  fatnefs  and  good  plight  of  the  body  diminjlhes, 
and  certain  parts  of  it  do  not  perform  their  funftions  with 
equal  vigour. 

The  age  of  decline  extends  from  forty  or  forty-five  to  fixty 
orfixty-five  years  of  age.  At  this  time  of  life,  the  diminution  of 
the  fat  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  wrinkles  which  begin  to  appear  in 
the  face  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  flein,  not 
being  fupported  by  the  fame  quantity  of  fat,  and  being  inca¬ 
pable,  from  want  of  elafticity,  of  contracting,  finks  down  and 
forms  folds.  In  the  decline  of  life,  a  remarkable  change~takes 
place  a'rfo  in  viiion.  In  the  vigour  of  our  days,  the  cryltalline 
lens,  being  thicker  and  more  diaphanous  than  the  humours  of 
the  eye,  enables  us  to  read  letters  of  a  very  final!  charafter  at 
the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  But  when  the  age  of  de¬ 
cline  comes  on,  the  quantity  of  the  humours  of  the  eye  dimi 
nifhes,  they  lofe  their  clearnefs,  and  the  tranfparent  cornea 
becomes  lefs  convex.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  we  place 
what  we  vvifh  to  read  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  eye  :  but 
vifion  is  thereby  very  little  improved,  becaufe  the  image  of  the 
ebjeft  becomes  fmaller  and  more  obfeure.  Another  mark  of 
the  decline  of  life  is  a  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  indigeftion, 
in  moll  people  who  do  not  take  fufficient  exercife  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food. 

At  fixty,  fixty-thtee,  <>t  fixty-five  years  of  age  the  figns  of 
decline  become  more  and  ore  vifible,  and  indicate  old  age. 
This  period  co-  only  extends  to  the  age  of  feventy,  fome- 
times  to  fevent  -fi  •,  but  feldom  to  eighty  When  the  body 
is  extenuated  anu  '  i  by  old  age,  man  then  becomes  crazy. 
Crazinefs  thtrtfoie  is  nothing  but  an  infirm  old  age.  The  eyes 
and  ftomach  then  become  weaker  and  weaker  ;  leannefs  in- 
«reafes  the  number  of  the  wrinkles  5  the  beard  and  the  hair 


become  white ;  the  ftrength  and  the  memory  begin  fenfibly 
to  fail. 

After  feventy,  or  at  moll  eighty  years  of  age,  the  life  of 
man  is-nothing  but  labour  and  forrow  :  fuch  was  the  language 
of  David  near  three  thoufand  years  ago.  Some  men  of  ftrong 
conftftutions,  and  in  good  health,  enjoy  old  age  for  a  long  time 
without  decrepitude  ;  but  fuch  inllauces  are  not  very  common. 
The  infirmities  of  decrepitude  continually  increafe,  aud  at 
length  death  concludes  the  whole.  This  fatal  term  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  only  conclufions  which  we  can  form  concerning 
the  duration  of  life  muff  be  derived  from  obfervations  made  cn  a 
great  number  of  men  who  were  born  at  the  fame  t:.ne,  and  who 
died  at  different  ages.  Thele  we  lhall  mention  in  the  fcqucl. 

The  figns  of  decrepitude  form  a  ftriking  pifture  of  weaknefs, 
and  announce  the  approaching  diffolution  of  the  body.  The 
memory  totally  fails  ;  the  nerves  become  hard  and  blunted  ; 
deafnds  and  blindnefs  take  place  ;  the  Icnfes  of  fmel',  of  touch, 
aud  of  tafte  are  deftroyed  ;  the  appetite  fails  ;  the  neceffity  of 
eating,  and  more  frequently  that  of  drinking,  are  alone  felt  ; 
after  the  teeth  fall  out,  maftication  is  imperfeftly  performed, 
and  digeftion  is  very  bad  ;  the  lips  fall  inwards  ;  the  edges  of. 
the  jaws  can  no  longer  approach  one  another  ;  the  mufclesof 
the  lower  jaw  become  fo  weak,  that  they  are  unable  to  raife 
and  fupport  it  :  the  body  finks  down  ;  the  fpine  is  bent  out¬ 
ward  ;  and  the  vertebras  grow  together  at  the  anterior  part : 
the  body  becomes  extremely  lean  ;  the  ftrength  fails  :  the  de- 
crepid  wretch  is  unable  to  fupport  himfdf ;  he  is  obliged  to 
remain  on  a  feat,  or  ftretched  in  his  bed  :  the  bladder  becomes 
paralytic;  the  inteftines  lofe  their  fpring;  the  circulation  cf 
the  blood  becomes  flower  ■,  the  ftrokes-  of  the  pulfe  no  longer 
amount  to  the  number  of  eighty  in  a  minute  as  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  but  are  reduced  to  twenty-four  and  fometimes  fewer: 
refpiration  is  flower;  the  body  lofts  its  heat;  the  ciiculation 
of  the  blood  ceafes death  follows ;  and  the  dream  of  life  is 
no  more. 

Man,  fays  Haller  in  his  Phyfiology,  hasno.right  to  complain 
of  the  fftortnefs  of  life.  Throughout  the  whole  of  living. beings, 
there  are  few  who  unite  in  a  greater  degree  all  the  internal 
caufes  which  tend  to  prolong  its  different  periods.  The  terra 
of  geftation  is  very  confiderable  p  the  rudiments  of  the  teeth 
are  very  late  in  unfolding ;  his  growth  is  flow',  and  is  not 
completed  before  about  twenty  years  have  elapfed  — The  age 
of  puberty,  alfo,  is  m.uch  later  in  man  than  in  any  other  ani¬ 
mal.  In  (hort,  the  parts,  of  his  body  being  compofed  of  a. 
{offer  and  more  flexible  fiibftance,  are  not  fo  foon  hardened,  as 
thofe  of  inferior  animals.  Man,  therefore,,  feems  to  receive  at 
his  birth  the  feeds  of  a  long-life  :  if  he  reaches  not  the  dillant 
period  which  nature  feemed  to  promife  him,  it  mult  be  owing, 
to  accidental  caufes  foreign  to  himftlf.  Inftead  of  faying  that 
he  has  finifhtd  his  life,  we  ought  rather  to  fay  that  he  has  not 
completed  it. 

The  natural  and  total  duration  of  life  is  in  fome  meafure 
proportioned  to  the  period  of  growth.  A,  tree  or  an  animal 
which  foon  acquires  its  full  fize,  decays  much  fooner  than 
another  which  continues  to  grow  for  a  longer  time.  If  it  is- 
true  that  the  life  of  animals  is  eight  times  longer  than  the 
period  of  their  growth,  we  might  conclude  that  the  boundaries 
of  human  life  may  be  extended  to  a  century  and  a  half. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  life  of  man  becomes  Ihorter  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  world  has  exifted.  In 
the  days  of  the  Pfalmift,  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  life  did 
not  exceed  feventy  or  eighty  years.  No  king  of  Judah  lived 
beyond  that  period.  When  the  Romans,  however,  were, 
numbered  by  Vefpafian,  there  were  found  in  the  empire,  in 
that  age  of  effeminacy,  ten  men  aged  an  hundred  and  twenty 
and  upwards.  Among  the  princes  of  modern  times,  the  late 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prufiia  lived  to  the  age  of  74,,. 
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George  II.  of  Britain  lived  to  that  of  77.  Louis  XIV.  lived 
to  the  fame  age.  Staniflaus  king  of  Poland  and  duke  of  Lor- 
rain  exceeded  that  age  Pope  Clement  XII,  lived  to  the  age 
of  80.  George  I.  of  Britain  attained  the  age  of  83.  M.  Bo- 
mare  has  colledted  inftances  of  perfons  who  lived  to  the  age  of 
1  io  and  upwards  :  of  fuch,  however,  we  have  already  ipoken 
under  the  article  Longevity. 

Before  we  proceed  to  aflign  the  common  caufes  of  longe¬ 
vity,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  life  and  the 
fituation  of  thofe  by  whom  it  has  been  enjoyed.  We  find, 
then,  that  thofe  who  have  lived  to  the  greacelt  age  have  "been 
fuch  as  did  not  attain  their  full  growth  till  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life,  and  who  have  kept  their  appetites  and  paffions 
under  the  molt  complete  fubjedtion  In  a  word,  thole  who 
have  exceeded  <00  years  have  in  general  been  robuft,  laborious, 
fober,  and  careful  to  obfcrve  the  ftridleft  regimen.  Enjoy¬ 
ing  a  good  conftitution  from  nature,  they  have  feidom  or 
never  been  fubjedt  to  difeale.  They  have  even  enjoyed  the 
greatelt  health  and  vigour,  and  retained  the  ufe  of  their  fen'es 
to  the  lad  moment  of  their  lives. 

Among  thofe  who  have  led  a  life  of  contemplation  and 
ftudy,  many  have  reached  a  very  advanced  age.  Longevity  is 
frequent  among  the  different  orders  of  religious,  who  by  their 
ftatures  are  confined  to  a  moderate  diet,  and  obliged  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  wine  and  the  ufe  of  meat.  Seme  celebrated  ancho¬ 
rets  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  while  they  fed  upon  nothing 
but  the  w’ild  roots  and  fruits  which  they  found  in  the  defert 
whither  they  had  retired.  The  philofopher  Xenophilus,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  106,  was  of  the  Pythagorean  fedl.  It  is 
well  known,  that  thofe  philofopbers  who  held  the  tranfmigra- 
tion  of  iouls,  denied  themielves  the  ufe  of  meat,  becaufe  they 
imagined  that  killing  an  animal  would  be  to  affaffinate  another 
felf.  "  \  country  life  has  produced  many  found  and  vigorous 
old  men.  It  is  iuppofed  that  a  happy  old  age  is  attained  with 
greater  difficulty  in  towns  than  in  the  country.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  Duverney,  and  Fontenelle,  however,  are  inllances  of 
men  whofe  lives  have  been  fpent  in  cities,  and  yet  extended 
to  a  very  great  length.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  men  de¬ 
prived  of  reafon  live  very  long  ;  and  this  Dr.  Haller  imputes 
to  their  being  exempted  from  thofe  inquietudes  which  he  con- 
fiders  as  the  molt  deadly  poifon.  Perfons  poffeffing  a  fuf- 
freten tly  good  underllanding,  but  detlitute  of  ambition,  have 
been  found  to  enjoy  very  long  life.  Men  who  are  devoid  of 
pretenfions,  who  are  free  from  thofe  cares  which  a  defire  of 
fhining  by  a  difplav  of  talents,  or  of  acquiring  dignity  and 
power,  nccefiarily ‘brings  in  its  traiiq  w-ho  feel  no  regret  for 
the  pad  nor  anxiety  about  the  future,  are  flrangers  to  thofe 
torments  of  the  mind  which  wafte  and  coniume  the  body.  To 
that  tranquillity  of  foul,  which  is  fo  excellent  a  prerogative  of 
infancy,  they  add  that  of  being  long  young  by  phyfical  con¬ 
ftitution,  on  which  the  moral  has  a  ftriking  and  powerful  in¬ 
fluence. 

Premature  wiftlom,  and  early  talents,  are  often  fitter  to  ex¬ 
cite  aftonifliment  than  expedition.  The  "rapid  unfolding  of 
the  moral  faculties,  by  ffiortening  the  period  of  youth,  feems 
to  diminifh  in  proportion  the  total  duration  of  life.  We  have 
known  a  young  lady  of  feventeen,  who  could  fpeak  very  cor¬ 
rectly  Even  languages  :  five  tranflated  and  wrote  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  Spaniffi,  German,  Englifn,  and  French  ;  but  /he  died 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  young  man  by  whom  /he  was 
alked  in  marriage,  having  been  informed  that  he  could  not 
obtain  her  hand  till  he  had  made  himfelf  worthy  of  her  by 
the  fame  degree  of  talents  and  information,  died  the  fame  year, 
and  at  the  fame  age.  But  in  fome  families,  the  web  of  life, 
to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  Haller,  feems  to  be  bettbr  warped  than 
in  others :  of  this  kind  was  the  family  of  Thomas  Pan', 
mentioned  under  the  article  Longevity, 
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From  the  preceding  obfervations,  Dr.  Haller  has  attempted 
to  deduce  the  caufes  why  a  few  men  arc  longer  exempted  than 
others  from  the  common  fate. 

The  eircumftances  which  oppofe  their  influence  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  our  will ;  fuch  as  the  ravages  of  epidemic  diftempers, 
trouble,  and  anxiety  of  mind,  which  create  difeafes  in  the 
body,  or  the  torments  of  ambition.  It  is  neceffary  to  live 
in  a  falubrious  climate,  to  enjoy  a  fortune  fufficiently  eafy  to 
exclude  thofe  uneafy  defires  which  create  a  feeling  of  want 
and  privation,  to  be  defeended  from  healthy  parents,  to  avoid 
drinking  wine  in  youth,  to  drink  water,  and  to  eat  little  meat 
and  a  great  deal  of  vegetables.  It  is  neceffary  alfo  to  be 
temperate  in  meals  ;  moderate  in  pieafures,  ftudy,  and  exer- 
cife  ;  to  be  naturally  inclined  to  cheerfulnefs  ;  and  to  allot  a 
due  time  to  deep  and  repofe. 

Long  i . e  is  certainly  very  rare  ;  but,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  we  mull  diftinguiffi  between  what  is  natural  to  the 
conftitution  of  man,  and  that  which  is  the  confequence  of  his 
condition.  By  the  former  he  is  made  to  be  long  lived  ;  but 
nature  is  arrelled  in  her  courfe  by  local  and  accidental  caufes, 
which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  avoid. 

Let  11s  take  a  retrofpedlive  view  of  man’s  life  from  his  in¬ 
fancy,  and  enumerate  the  chief  of  thefe  different  caufes.  Of 
a  thoufand  infants,  an  account  of  which  Dr.  Haller  has  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  twenty-three  died 
almoft  as  foon  as  they  came  into  the  world  :  teething  carried 
off  fifty,  and  convuliions  two  hundred  and  feventy-feven  ; 
eighty  died  of  the  fmall-pox,  and  feven  of  the  meafles.  Among 
the  adult  females,  eight  at  leait  died  in  child-bed  :  confump- 
tion  and  afthma,  difeafes  more  frequent  in  England  than  in 
France,  carried  off  an  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  fame 
fex,  and  almoft  a  fifth  part  of  the  full  grown  men.  An  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  died  of  fevers.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  twelve 
died  of  apoplexy,  and  forty-one  of  dropfy,  without  mention¬ 
ing  thofe  to  whom  difeafes  of  little  importance  in  themfelves 
became  mortal.  There  only  remained  feventy-eight  whofe 
death  could  be  aferibed  to  old  age  ;  and  of  thefe  twenty-feven 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  and  upwards.  Among  the  different 
difeafes  of  which  we  have  juft  now  feen  the  fatal  effedls,  and 
which  carrry  off  more  than  nine-tentfis  of  mankind,  not  one, 
it  mull  be  allowed,  is  natural  to  the  conftitution.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thisifland  are  in  generalbut  little  fubjedl  to  difeafes, 
excepting  the  fmall-pox  and  the  meafles  }  and  many  of  them 
enjoy  uninterrupted  health  to  old  age. 

What  are  the  moll  prevalent  difeafes  in  other  countries, 
which  prove  equally  fatal  to  the  duration  of  humaii  life  ?  la 
northern  climates,  feurvy,  the  colic  of  the  Laplanders,  and 
difeafes  of  the  lungs,  moft  frequently  occafion  death.  In 
temperate  climates,  dropfy  carries  off  a  great  many  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  old  age,  which  is  the  boundary  of  life  in  the  greateft 
part  of  both  fexes,  when  they  have  efcaped  the  acute  difeafes, 
fuch  as  putrid  fever.  See.  Acute  difeafes  are  moft  common 
in  warm  countries.  In  fome  places,  the  rays  of  the  fun  kill 
in  a  few  hours  thofe  who  are  expofed  to  its  burning  heat.  The 
air  of  Egypt  and  of  Alia  Minor  engenders  the  plague,  by 
which  one  half  of  their  inhabitants  are  carried  off.  Between 
the  tropics  men  are  fubjedl  to  dyfenteries  and  violent  fevers. 
The  cold  of  the  night,  in  warm  climates,  occafions  fometimes 
violent  difeafes,  fuch  as  palfy,  quinfey,  and  a  fvvelling  of  the 
head.  Damp  and  marfliy  places  give  rife  to  fevers  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind,  but  alfo  very  dangerous.  The  life  of  failors  has  a 
great  tendency  to  produce  feurvy.  How  many  profeffions 
prove  fatal  to  the  health,  and  in  moft  men  hallen  that  period 
which  nature  would  have  brought  on  by  flow  degrees !  Mi¬ 
ners,  /lone-cutters,  gilders,  perfons  employed  in  emptying 
privies,  &c.  are  fubjedt  to  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  and  become 
paralytic.  Other  profeffions  of  life  bring  on  other  accidents* 
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of  which-  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  give  a  particular  account. 
What  has  been  faid  is  fufficient  to  fhow,  that  it  is  the  dangers 
with  which  we  are  furrounded  that  fhorten  the  period  of  human 
life. 

By  examining  the  lift  of  thofe  who  have  attained  a  great 
age,  it  will  be  found  that  mankind  are  longer  lived  in  northern 
than  in  fouthern  countries.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  there 
are  more  old  men  in  mountains  and  elevated  fituations  than  in 
plains  and  low  countries.  We  repeat  it,  if  the  duration  of 
life  among  the  inhabitants  of  fouthern  climates  be  compared 
with  the  duration  of  life  in  northern  nations,  it  will  be  allowed, 
that  the  latter  enjoy  both  longer  life  and  better  health  than 
the  former.  Their  growth  being  retarded  by  the  rigour  of  the 
climate,  their  decay  muft  alfo  be  flower,  becaufe  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  exifts  between  the  growth  of  animals  and  the 
length  of  their  lives.  Among  ten  perfons  who  have  lived  to 
the  age  of  an  hundred,  eight  or  nine  will  be  found  to  have 
lived  in  the  north. 

It  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  that  in  the  country 
more  boys  are  born  than  girls  :  in  cities,  on  the  contrary,  the 
number  of  females  is  commonly  greateft.  Obfervations  made 
with  great  care  prove,  that  in  moft  countries  there  are  fewer 
men  alive  than  women,  and  that  more  males  die,  chiefly  at  the 
firft  and  laft  periods  of  life.  In  Sweden,  the  whole  number 
of  females  in  1763  was  to  that  of  males  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  nine.  The  number  of  old  women  who  exceeded  80 
years  of  age,  was  to  that  of  old  men  of  the  fame  age  in  the 
proportion  of  33  to  19  :  and  there  were  more  women  than 
men  who  had  attained  the  age  of  86,  in  the  proportion  of  al- 
moft  two  to  one. 

The  late  Dr.  Price  made  obfervations,  after  Dr.  Percival, 
on  the  difference  oflongevity,  and  the  duration  of  human  life, 
in  towns,  country-parilhes,  and  villages  ;  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  refitlt  :  A  greater  number  in  proportion  die  in  great 
towns  than  in  fmall  ones,  and  a  greater  number  in  the  latter 
than  in  villages.  The  caufe  of  this  difference,  which  is  found 
to  be  very  great,  muft  be,  in  the  firft  place,  the  luxury  and 
diffipation  which  prevail  in  towns  ;  and,  fecondly,  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  air.  In  the  town  of  Manchefter,  according  to 
Obfervation,  T'¥  of  the  inhabitants  die  annually  ;  whereas,  in 
the  neighbouring  country,  the  number  of  deaths  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  ,V  of  the  whole  inhabitants.  It  may  he  laid  down  as  a 
general  principle,  that  in  great  towns  the  number  of  deaths 
annually  is  from  1  in  19  to  1  in  22  or  23  ;  in  middling  towns, 
from  1  in  2410  I  in  28  ;  and  in  country  parifhts  and  villages 
feldom  more  than  1  in  40  or  30.  In  1763,  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  Stockholm  amounted  to  72,979.  The  average 
number  of  deaths  for  the  fix  years  preceding  had  been  3802, 
which  makes  1  in  19  annually  ;  while  throughout  all  Swe¬ 
den,  including  the  towns  and  the  country,  not  more  than  1 
in  35  die  annually.  At  Rome  the  inhabitants  are  numbered 
every  year.  In  1^71  they  were  found  to  amount  to  1.59,675  : 
the  average  number  of  deaths  for  ten  years  was  7367  ;  which 
makes  1  in  23  j  annually.  In  London  not  lefs  than  1  in  20£ 
of  the  inhabitants  die  every  year.  , 

M.  Dau'benton  has  given,  in  the  Encyclopedic  Mcthodique ,  a 
table  of  the  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life,  conftruCted 
from  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the 
Sn[ piemens  a  l’ Hifioire  !■  aturelle  de  M.  de  Bujfqn.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  abridgment  of  it  : 

Of  73,994  children  born  at  the  fame  time,  there  will  pro¬ 
bably  die, 

In  one  year  -  -  7998 

Remaining  or  15996. 

In  eight  years  -  »  1 1097 

Remaining  £  or  11997. 

Vol.  V, 
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In  3  8  years 

Remaining  •§■  or  7998. 

* 

15995 

In  50  years 

Remaining  i  or  5998. 

1/994 

In  61  years 

Remaining  or  3999. 

* 

I9995 

In  70  years 

Remaining  or  2399, 

2159S 

In  80  years 

Remaining  ~  or  599. 

• 

22395 

In  90  years 

Remaining  or  79. 

‘ 

239*4 

I11  1 00  years 

Remaining  or  2. 

23992 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  very  fmall  number  of  men  indeed 
pafs  through  all  the  periods  of  life,  and  arrive  at  the  goal  mark¬ 
ed  out  by  nature.  Innumerable  caufes  accelerate  our  difiolu- 
tion.  The  life  of  man,  we  have  obferved,  conftfts  in  the  a£li- 
vity  and  exercife  of  his  organs,  which  grow  up  and  acquire 
ftrength,  during  infancy,  adoleicence,  and  youth.  No  fooner 
has  the  body  attained  its  utrnoft  perfection,  than  it  begins  to 
decline.  Its  decay  is  at  firft  imperceptible  ;  but  in  the  progrefa 
of  time  the  membranes  become  cartilaginous,  the  cartilages 
acquire  the  confiftence  of  bone ;  the  bones  become  more  folid, 
and  all  the  fibres  are  hardened.  Almoft  all  the  fat  waftes  away  ; 
the  {kin  becomes  withered  and  fcaly  ;  wrinkles  are  gradually 
formed;  the  hair  grows  white;  the  teeth  fall  out;  the  face 
lofes  its  fhape  ;  the  body  is  bent ;  and  the  colour  and  confiftence 
of  the  cryftalline  humour  become  more  perceptible.  The  firft; 
traces  of  this  decay  begin  to  be  perceived  at  the  age  of  forty, 
and  fometimes  fooner  ;  this  is  the  age  of  decline.  They  increafe 
by  flow  degrees  till  fixty,  which  is  the  period  af  old  age.  They 
increafe  more  rapidly  till  the  age  of  feventy  or  feventy-five. 
At  this  period  crazinefs  begins,  and  continues  always  to  increafe* 
Next  lucceeds  decrepitude,  when  the  memory  is  gone,  the  ufe 
of  the  fenfes  loll,  the  ftrength  totally  annihilated,  the  organs 
worn  out,  and  the  functions  of  the  body  almoft  deftroyed. 
Little  now  remains  to  be  loft  ;  and  before  the  age  of  ninety  or 
an  hundred,  death  terminates  at  once  decrepitude  and  life. 

The  body  then  dies  by  little  and  little  :  its  motion  gradually 
diminifhes  ;  life  is  extiriguiflied  by  fucceflive  gradations,  and 
death  is  only  the  laft  term  in  the  fucceffion.  When  the  motion 
of  the  heart,  which  continues  longeft,  ceafes,  man  has  then 
breathed  his  laft  ;  he  has  patted  from  the  ftate  of  life  to  the 
ltate  of  death  ;  and  as  at  his  birth  a  breath  opened  to  him  the 
career  of  life,  fo  with  a  breath  he  finiflies  his  courfe. 

This  natural  caufe  of  death  is  common  to  all  animals,  and 
even  to  vegetables.  We  may  ©bferve  that  the  centre  of  an  oak 
firft  periflies  and  falls  into  dull,  becaufe  thefe  parts  having  be¬ 
come  harder  and  more  compact  can  receive  no  further  nourifh- 
ment.  The  caufes  of  our  dittolutian,  therefore,  are  as  neoef- 
lary  as  death  is  inevitable;  and  it  is  no  more  in  our  power  to 
retard  this  fatal  term  than  to  alter  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  the 
univerfe.  Hence  the  following  maxim  has  been  univerfal ly 
adopted.  Centra  vim  mortis,  nullum  medicamentum  in  hortis.  In 
whatever  manner  death  happens,  the  time  and  circumltances 
thereof  are  unknown.  It  is  conlidered,  however,  as  at  ail  times 
terrible,  and  the  very  thoughts  of  it  fill  the  mind  with  fear  and 
trouble.  It  is  notwithftanding  our  duty  frequently  to  direct 
our  thoughts  to  that  event  which  muft  inevitably  happen,  and,- 
by  a  life  of  virtue  and  innocence,  to  prepare  again  ft  thofe  con- 
fequences  which  we  to  much  dread. 

As  in  women  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  mufcles,  and 
every  other  part  of  the  body,  are  fofter  and  lei’s  folid  than  thole 
of  men,  they  muft  require  more  time  in  hardening  to  that  de¬ 
gree  which  occaftons  death.  Women  of  eourfe  ought  to  kv* 
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longer  than  men.  This  reafoning  is -confirmed  by  experience  5 
for,  by  confulting  the  bills  of  mortality,  it  appears,  that  after 
women  have  pafled  a  certain  age  thev  live  much  longer  than 
men  who  have  arrived  at  the  fame  age.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
found  by  experience,  that  in  women  the  age  of  vouih  is  fhorter 
and  happier  than  in  men  but  that  the  period  of  o'd  age  is 
longer,  and  attended  with  more  trouble.  Citius  pubefcunt,  citius 
fenefcunt.' 

After  death,  the  organization  of  the  body  begins  to  be  dif- 
folved,  and  all  the  parts  relax,  corrupt,  and  feparate.  This  is 
produced  by  an  inteffine  fermentation,  which  occafions  putre¬ 
faction,  and  reduces  the  body  to  volatile  alkali,  fetid  oil,  and 
•earth. 

The  other  particulars  that  were  propofed  to  be  noticed  in 
this  article  are,  The  leveral  fenfes  with  which  man  is  endowed  ; 
His  conftitution,  and  animal  functions  ;  and  that  variety  of  co¬ 
lour,  form,  and  character,  which  he  allumes  in  different  quarters 
of  the  globe.  But  there  is  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  tho'e 
topics  here,  as  they  have  been  already  explained  in  other  parts 
of  the  w'ork.  For  the  two  firft,  fee  Anatomy,  pajjim.  The 
laft  has  been  partly  difcufled  under  the  word  Complexion, 
and  will  be  relumed  afterwards  under  the  article  Va-rieties  of 
the  Human  Species.  For  what  regards  man  contidered  as  a  ra¬ 
tional,  focial,  moral,  and  religious  being,  fee  Metaphysics, 
Moral  Pbilofojhj,  Religion,  and  Theology  j  alfo  So¬ 
ciety,  Law,  Language,  and  Logic. 

Isle  of  MAN,  an  ifland  in  the  irifli  fea,  Iving  about  feven 
leagues  north  from  Anglefey,  about  the  fame  dillance  weft  from 
Lancaftiire,  nearly  the  like  diftance  fouth-eaft  from  Galloway, 
and  nine  leagues  eaft  from  Ireland.  Its  form  is  long  and 
narrow,  ftretching  from  the  north  eaft  of  Avre-point  to  the 
Calf  of  Man  which  lies  fouth-weft,  at  leaft  30  Englifti  miles. 
Its  breadth  in  fome  places  is  more  than  nine  miles,  in  molt 
places  eight,  and  in  fome  not  above  live,  and  contains  about 
j6o  fquare  miles. 

The  firft  author  who  mentions  this  ifland  is  Caefar ;  for 
there  can  be  as"  little  doubt,  that,  by  the  Mona,  of  which  he 
fpeaks  in  his  Commentaries,  placing  it  in  the  midft:  between 
Britain  and  Ireland,  we  are  to  underftand  Man  ;  as  that  the 
Mona  of  Tacitus,  which  he  acquaints  us  had  a  fordable  ltrait 
between  it  and  the  continent  can  be  applied  only  to  Anglefey. 
Pliny  has  let  down  both  iflands  :  Mona,  by  which  he  intends 
Anglefey,  and  Monahia,  which  is  Man  in  1  tolemy  we  find 
JVionaceda,  or  Monaida,  that  is,  the  farther  or  more  remote 
Mon.  Orofius  ftyles  it  Menavia  ;  tells  us,  that  it  was  not  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  ;  and  that  this,  as  well  as  Ireland,  was  then  pof- 
fefled  by  the  Scots.  Reda,  who  diftinguifhes  clearly  two  Me- 
navian  iflands,  names  this  the  northern  Menavia,  bellowing  the 
epithet  of  fouthcrn  upon  A  nglefey.  In  fome  copies  of  Nennius, 
this  ille  is  denominated  Eubonia  ;  in  others,  Menavia ;  but  both 
are  explained  to  mean  Man.  Alured  of  Beverley  alio  fpeaks  of 
it  as  one  of  the  Menavian  iflands  The  Britons,  in  their  own 
language,  called  it  Manan.v,  more  properly  Main  an,  i.  e.  “  a 
little  ifland,”  which  fe.erns  to  Be  latinized  in  the  word  Menavia. 
All  which  clearly  proves,  that  this  fmall  ille  was  early  inhabited, 
and  as  well  known  to  the  reft  of  the  world  as  either  Britain  or 
Ireland. 

In  the  clofe  of  the  firft  century,  the  Druids,  who  ,vere  the 
priefts,  prophets,  and  philofophers  of  the  old  Britons,  were 
finally  expelled  by  Julius  Agricola  from  the  fouthern  Mona; 
and  we  are  told,  that  they  then  took  fhelter  in  the  nortcem. 
This  ifland  they  found  well  planted  with  firs  ;  fo  that  they  had, 
in  fome  meafure,  what  they  delighted  in  molt,  the  fhelter  of 
trees  ;  hut,  however,  not  the  fhelter  of  thofe  trees  in  which  they 
moft  delighted,  viz.  the  oaks  :  and  therefore  thefe  they  intro¬ 
duced.  No  hiftories  tell  us  this ;  but  we  learn  it  from  more 


certain  authority,  great  woods  of  fir  having  been  dlfcovered  In¬ 
terred  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  here  and  there  fmall 
groves  o  oaks  :  but  as  thefe  trees  are  never  met  with  intermixed, 
fo  it  is  plain  they  never  grew  together  ;  and  as  the  former  are 
by  far  the  molt  numerous,  we  may  prefume  them  the  natural 
produce  of  the  country,  and  that  the  latter  were  planted  and 
prelerved  by  the  Druids.  They  gave  the  people,  with  whom 
they  lived,  and  over  whom  they  ruled,  a  gentle  government, 
wdle  laws,  hut  withal  a  very  fuperftitious  religion.  It  is  alfo 
very  likely  that  they  hindered  them,  as  much  as  they  could, 
from  having  any  correfpondence  with  their  neighbours  ;  which 
is  the  reafon  that,  though  the  ifland  is  mentioned  by  fo  many 
writers,  not  one  of  them,  before  Orofius,  fays  a  word  about  the 
inhabitants.  A  little  before  his  time,  that  is,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  Scots  had  tranfported  themfelves  thi¬ 
ther,  it  is  laid,  from  Ireland.  The  tradition  of  the  natives  of 
Man  (for  they  have  a  traditionary  htftory)  begins  at  this  period. 
They  ftyle  this  firft  difeoverer  Mannan.  Mac  Lear ;  and  they 
fay  that  he  was  a  magician,  who  kept  this  country  covered  with 
milts,  lb  that  the  inhabitants  of  other  places  could  never  find 
it.  But  the  ancient  chronicles  of  Ireland  inform  us,  that  the 
true  name  of  this  adventurer  was  Orbfenius,  the  fon  of  Aliadius, 
a  prince  in  their  ifland  ;  and  that  he  was  furnamed  Mannanan , 
from  his  having  firft  entered  the  ifland  of  Man,  and  Mac  Lir, 
i.  e.  “  the  offspring  of  the  fea,”  from  his  great  Ikill  in  navi¬ 
gation.  He  promoted  commerce ;  and  is  faid  to  have  given 
a  good  reception  to  St.  Patrick,  By  whom  the  natives  were  con¬ 
verted  to  Cbriftianity. 

The  princes  who  ruled  after  him  feem  to  have  been  of  the 
fame  line  with  the  kings  of  Scotland,  with  which  country  they 
had  a  great  intercourfe,  affifting  its  monarchs  in  their  wars, 
and  having  the  education  of  their  princes  confided  to  them  in 
time  of  peace. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  Edwin  king  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  invaded  the  Menavian  iflands,  ravaged  Man, 
and  kept  it  for  fome  time,  when,  Beda  allures  us,  there  were  in 
it  about  300  families  ;  which  was  lefs  than  a  third  part  of  the 
people  in  .  nglefey,  though  Man  wants  but  a  third  of- the  fize 
of  that  ifland. 

The  'econd  line  of  their  princes  they  derive  from  Orri,  who, 
they  fay,  was  the  fon  of  the  king  of  Norway:  and  that  there 
were  12  princes  of  this  houfe  who  governed  Man.  The  old 
conftitution,  fettled  by  the  Druids  while  they  fwaved  the  feep- 
tre,  was  perfeftly  rtftored  ;  the  country  was  well  cultivated  and 
well  peopled;  their  fubjebts  were  equally  verfed  in  the  exercife 
of  arms  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  peace  :  in  a  word, 
they  had  a  confiderable  naval  force,  an  extenfive  commerce,  and 
were  a  great  nation,  though  inhabiting  only  a  little  ille.  Gut- 
tred  the  fon  of  Orri  built  the  caftle  of  Rulfyn,  A.  L>.  960, 
which  is  a  ftr.ong  place,  a  large  palace,  and  has  lubfifted  now 
above  800  years.  Macao  was  the  ninth  of  thefe  kings,  and 
maintained  a-n  unfuccefsful  itruggle  againft  Edgar,  who  reduced 
all  the  little  fovereigns  of  the  different  patts  ot  Britain  to  own 
Lm' for  their  lord  ;  and  who,  upon  the  fubmilfion  of  Macao, 
made  him  his  high-admiral,  by  which  title  ( archipirata ,  in  the 
Latin  of  thofe  times)  he  fublcribes  that  monarch’s  charter  to 
the  abbey  of  Glaltonbury, 

After  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  when  Harold,  who 
poflfefled  the  crown  of  England,  had  defeated  the  Norwegians 
at  the  battle  of  Stamford  there  was  amongft  the  fugitives  one 
Goddard  Crownan,  the  fon  of  Harold  the  Black,  o!  Iceland, 
who  took  fhelter  in  the  ifle  of  Man.  This  ille  was  then  go¬ 
verned  by  another  Goddard,  who  was  a  defeendant  from  Macao, 
and  he  gave  him  a  very  kind  and  friendly  reception.  Goddard 
C  rownan,  during  the  Ihort  ftay  he  made  in  the  ifland,  perceived 
that  his  name-fake  was  univerfally  hated  by  his  lubjedts  j  which 
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infplred  him  with  hopes  that  he  might  expel  the  king,  and  be¬ 
come  matter  of  the  itland.  This  he  at  laft  accomplithed,  after 
having  defeated  and  killed  Fingal  the  fon  of  Goddard,  who 
had  fucceeded  his  father.  Upon  this  he  affigned  the  north  part 
of  the  itland  to  the  natives,  and  gave  the  Couth  to  his  own 
people;  becoming,  in  virtue  of  his  conqueft,  the  founder  of 
their  third  race  of  princes.  However  he  might  acquire  his 
kingdom,  he  governed  it  with  fpipit  and  prudence  ;  made  war 
with  fuccefs  in  Irelan  1  ;  gained  feveral  victories  over  the  Scots 
in  the  I  ties ;  and,  making  a  tour  through  his  new-obtained 
dominions,  deceafed  in  the  itland  of  May.  He  left  behind  him 
three  fons.  A  civil  war  breaking  out  between  the  two  eldett, 
and  both  of  them  deceafing  in  a  few  years,  Magnus  king  of 
Norway  coming  with  a  powe  ful  fleet,  poffeti'ed  himfelf  of  Man 
and  the  itles,  and  held  them  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  but,  being 
tlain  in  Ireland,  the  people  invited  home  Olave,  the  youngeft 
fon  of  Goddard  Crownan,  who  had  bed  to  the  court  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  been  very  honourably  treated  by  Henry  the  Second. 
There  were  in  the  whole  nine  princes  of  this  race,  who  were  all 
of  them  feudatories  to  the  kings  of  England ;  and  often  retorted 
to  their  court,  were  very  kindly  received,  and  had  pentions  be¬ 
llowed  upon  them.  Henry  III.  in  particular,  charged  Olave, 
king  of  Man,  with  the  defence  of  the  coafts  of  England  and 
Ireland ;  and  granted  him  annually  for  that  fervice  40  marks, 
100  meafures  of  wheat,  and  five  pieces  of  wine.  Upon  the 
demife  of  Magnus,  the  laft  king  of  this  itle,  without  heirs 
male,  Alexander  ill.  king  of  Scots,  who  had  conquered  the 
other  itles,  feized  likewife  upon  this;  which,  as  parcel  of  that 
kingdom,  came  into  the  hands  of  Edward  I.  who  directed 
William  Huntercumbe,  guardian  or  warden  of  that  itle  for 
him,  to  reftore  it  to  John  Baliol,  who  had  done  homage  to 
him  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

But  it  feems  there  was  ftill  remaining  a  lady  named  Aujlrica, 
who  claimed  this  fovereignty,  as  coufin  and  neareft  of  kin  to 
the  deceafed  Magnus.  1  his  claimant  being  able  to  obtain 
nothing  from  John  Baliol,  applied  herfelf  next  to  king  Ed¬ 
ward,  as  the  fuperior  lord.  He,  upon  this  application,  by  his 
writ,  which  is  yet  extant,  commanded  both  parties,  in  order 
to  determine  their  right,  to  appear  in  the  king’s-bench.  The 
progrefs  of  this  fuit  does  not  appear ;  but  we  know  farther, 
that  this  lady,  by  a  deed  of  gift,  conveyed  her  claim  to  Sir 
Simon  de  Montacute  ;  and  after  many  difputes,  invafions  by 
the  Scots,  and  other  accidents,  the  title  was  examined  in  par¬ 
liament,  in  the  feventh  of  Edward  III.  and  fulemnly  adjudged 
to  William  de  Montacute ;  to  whom,  by  letters-patent  dated 
the  fame  year,  that  monarch  releafed  all  claim  whatfoever. 

In  the  fucceeding  reign,  William  Montacute,  earl  of  Salif- 
bury,  fold  it  to  Sir  William  Scroop,  afterwards  earl  of  Wilt- 
thire ;  and,  upon  his  loting  his  head,  it  was  granted  by 
Henry  IV.  to  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland;  who, 
being  attainted,  had,  by  the  grace  of  that  king,  all  his  lands 
reftored,  except  the  itle  of  Man,  which  the  lame  monarch 
granted  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  to  be  held  by  him  of  the  kings 
his  heirs  and  luceeflbrs,  by  homage,  and  a  cart  of  falcons  to 
be  prefen'ted  at  every  coronation.  Thus  it  was  polfefied  by 
this  noble  family,  who  were  created  earls  of  Derby,  till  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  when,  upon  the  demife  of  earl  Fer¬ 
dinand,  who  left  three  daughters,  it  was,  as  lord  Coke  tells 
ns,  adjudged  to  thofe  ladies,  and  from  them  purchaled  by 
William  earl  of  Derby,  the  brother  of  Ferdinand,  from  whom 
it  was  claimed  by  detcent,  and  adjudged  to  its  prefent  poffetlor, 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Athol. 

This  itland,  from  its  tituation  diredlly  in  the  mouth  of  the 
channel,  is  very  beneficial  to  Britain,  by  lelTening  the  force  of 
the  tides,  which  would  otherwife  break  with  far  greater  vio¬ 
lence  than  they  do  at  prefent.  It  is  frequently  expofed  to  very 
high  winds ;  and  at  other  times  to  mills,  which,  however,  are 
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not  at  all  unwholefome.  The  foil  towards  the  north  is  dry 
and  fandy,  of  confequence  unfertile,  but  not  unimprovable  ; 
the  mountains,  which  may  include  near  two-thirds  of  the 
itland,  are  bleak  and  barren  ;  yet  aflbrd  excellent  peat,  and 
contain  feveral  kinds  of  metals.  They  maintain  alfo  a  kind  of 
fmall  fwine,  called  purrs,  which  are  efteemed  excellent  pork. 
In  the  valleys  there  is  as  good  pafture,  hay,  and  corn,  as  in 
any  of  the  northern  counties;  and  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
itland  is  as  fine  foil  as  can  be  witlied.  They  have  marl  and 
lime-fione  fufficient  to  render  even  their  poorefl  lands  fertile  - 
excellent  (late,  rag-ftone,  black  marble,  and  fome  other  kinds 
for  building.  They  have  vegetables  of  all  forts,  and  in  the 
utmoft  perfection ;  potatoes  in  immenfe  quantities;  and,  where 
proper  pains  have  been  taken,  they  have  tolerableffruit.  They 
have  alfo  hemp,  flax,  large  crops  of  oats  and  barley,  and  fome 
wheat.  Hogs,  fheep,  goats,  black  cattle,  and  horfes,  thev 
have  in  plenty;  and,  though  fmall  in  fize,  yet  if  the  country 
was  thoroughly  and  fkilfully  cultivated,  they  might  improve  the 
breed  of  all  animals,  as  experience  has  Shown.  They  have 
rabbits  and  hares  very  fat  and  fine;  tame  and  wildfowl  in 
great  plenty;  and  in  their  high  mountains  they  have  one  eyry 
of  eagles  and  two  of  excellent  hawks.  Their  rivulets  furnith 
them  with  falmon,  trout,  eeb,  and  other  kinds  of  frefh-water 
filh;  on  their  coafts  are  caught  cod,  turbot,  ling,  halibut,  all 
forts  of  thell-fith  (oyfters  only  are  l'carce,  but  large  and  good), 
and  herrings,  of  which  they  made  anciently  a  great  profit^ 
though  this  fithery  is  of  late  much  declined. 

The  inhabitants  of  Man,  though  far  from  being  unmixed, 
were,  perhaps,  till  within  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century, 
more  to  than  any  other  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain;  to  which  they  are  very  proud  of  being  fubjedls, 
though,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey,  they  have 
a  conftitution  of  their  own,  and  a  peculiarity  of  manners  na¬ 
turally  reful ting  from  a  long  enjoyment  of  it. — The  Manks 
tongue  is  the  only  one  fpoken  by  the  common  people.  It  is 
the  old  Pritith,  mingled  with  Norfe,  or  the  Norwegian  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  modern  language.  The  clergy  preach  and 
read  the  common  prayer  in  it.  In  ancient  times  they  were 
diftinguithed  by  their  ftature,  courage,  and  great  fkill  in  ma¬ 
ritime  affairs.  They  are  at  this  day  a  brilk,  lively,  hardy, 
induftrious,  and  well-meaning  people.  Their  frugality  defends 
them  from  want :  and  though  there  are  few  that  abound,  there 
are  as  few  in  diftrefs ;  and  thofe  that  are,  meet  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  unconftrained  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  choleric, 
loquacious,  and,  as  the  law  till  lately  was  cheap,  and  unin¬ 
cumbered  with  folicitors  and  attorneys,  not  a  little  litigious. 
The  revenue,  in  the  earl  of  Derby’s  time,  amounted  to  about 
2500  k  a  year;  from  which,  deducing  his  civil  lift,  which 
was  about  700 1.  the  clear  income  amounted  to  1800I.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  number  of  his  fubjedls  was  computed  at 
20,000. — The  fovereign  of  Man,  though  he  has  long  a <r0 
waved  the  title  of  king,  was  ftill  inverted  with  regal  rights 
and  prerogatives ;  but  the  ditlindl  jurifdidlion  of  this  lTttle 
fubordinate  royalty  being  found  inconvenient  for  the  purpofes 
of  public  juftice,  and  for  the  revenue  (it  affording  a  commo¬ 
dious  afylum  for  debtors,  outlaws,  and  fmugglers),  authority 
was  given  to  the  treafury,  by  ftat.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  z8.  to  pur- 
chafe  the  intereft  of  the  then  proprietors  for  the  ufe  of  the 
crown  :  which  purchafe  was  at  length  completed  in  the  year 
1765,  and  confirmed  by  ftat.  5  Geo  HI.  c.  26.  and  59.; 
whereby  the  whole  itland  and  all  its  dependencies  (except  the 
landed  property  of  the  Athol  family),  their  manorial  rights 
and  emoluments,  and  the  patronage  of  the  bithopric  and  other 
ecclefiaftical  benefices,  are  unalienably  vefted  in  the  crown,  and 
fubjedled  to  the  regulation  of  the  Brititli  excite  and  cutloms. 
The  duke,  however,  is  procuring  an  a6t  of  parliament  to 
revile  the  former  one. 
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*Ffte  moft  general  divifion  of  this  ifland  is  into  north  and 
fouth ;  and  it  contains  17  parithes,  of  which  five  are  market- 
towns,  the  reft  villages.  Its  divifion  with  regard  to  its  civil 
government,  is  into  fix  ftieedings,  every  one  having  its  proper 
coroner,  who  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fheriftj  is  intrufted  with  the 
peace  of  his  diftridf,  fecures  criminals,  brings  them  to  juftice, 
&c.  The  lord  chief-juftice  Coke  fays,  “  their  laws  were  fuch 
as  fcarce  to  be  found  any  where  elfe.’’  In  July  1786,  a  copper 
coinage  for  the  ufe  of  the  ifland  was  iffued  from  (he  Tower  of 
London. — There  is  a  ridge  of  mountains  runs  almoft  the  length 
of  the  ifle,  from  whence  they  have  abundance  of  good  water 
from  the  rivulets  and  fprings:  and  Snafield,  the  higheft,  rifes 
about  580  yards.  The  air  is  (harp  and  cold  in  winter,  the 
frofts  fhort,  and  the  flow,  efpecially  near  the  Tea,  lies  not  long 
on  the  ground.  Here  are  quarries  of  good  ftone,  rocks  of 
lime-ftone,  and  red  free-ftone,  and  good  fate,  with  fome  mines 
of  lead,  copper,  and  iron.  The  trade  of  this  ifland  was  very 
great  before  the  year  1726;  but  the  late  lord  Derby  farming 
out  his  cuftoms  to  foreigners,  the  infolence  of  thofe  farmers 
drew  on  them  the  relentment  of  the  government  of  England, 
who,  b^  an  aft  of  parliament,  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  art 
open  trade  with  this  kingdom.  This  naturally  introduced  a 
clandeftine  commerce,  which  they  carried  on  with  England 
and  Ireland  with  prodigious  fuccefs,  and  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  foreign  goods  was  rwn  into  both  kingdoms,  till  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  1765  thought  proper  to  put  an  entire  ftop  to  it,  by 
purchafing  the  ifland  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  permitting  a  free  trade  with  England.  On  the 
little  ifle  of  Peele,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Man,  is  a  town  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a  fortified  callle.  Before  the  fouth  promon¬ 
tory  of  Man,  is  a  little  ifland  called  the  Calf  of  Man  :  it  is 
about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  feparated  from  Man  by  a 
channel  about  two  furlongs  broad.  At  one  time  of  the  year 
It  abounds  with  puffins,  and  alfo  with  a  Ipecies  of  ducks  and 
drakes,  by  the  Englifh  called  barnacles,  and  by  the  Scots  clakcs 
and  Solan  gefe. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifle  are  of  the  church  of  England; 
and  the  biftiop  is  ftyled  Bifhop  of  Senior  and  Man.  This 
bifhopric  was  firft  eredted  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  and  for  its 
diocefe  had  this  ifle  and  all  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  iflands 
of  Scotland;  but  which  were  called  Sodoroc  by  the  Danes, 
who  went  to  them  by  the  north,  from  the  Swedifh  Sodor,  Sail 
or  Oar  iflands,  from  which  the  title  of  the  bilhop  of  Sodor  is 
fuppofed  to  originate.  The  bifhop’s  feat  was  at  Ruthin,  or 
Caftletown,  in  the  ifle  of  Man,  and  in  Latin  is  entitled  Sodo- 
renjis.  But  when  this  ifland  became  dependent  upon  the 
kingdom  of  England,  the  Weftern  iflands  withdrew  themfelves 
from  the  obedience  of  their  bifhop,  and  had  a  bifhop  of  their 
own,  whom  they  entitled  alfo  Sodorcvjis,  but  commonly  Bi/bop 
of  the  Ijles.  The  patronage  of  the  bifhopric  was  given,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ifland,  to  the  Stanleys  by  king  Edward  IV. 
and  came  by  an  heir-female  to  the  family  of  Athol  ;  and,  on 
a  vacancy  thereof,  they  nominated  their  defigned  bifhop  to  the 
king,  who  difmifled  him  to  the  archbifliop  of  York  for  confe- 
cration. — By  an  aft  of  parliament,  the  33d  of  King  Elenry  VIII. 
this  bifhopric  is  declared  in  the  province  of  York. 

R/lAN-qftwar  Bird.  See  Pelicanus. 

MANAGE.  See  Manege. 

MANASSEH  (in  Scripture  hift.),  the  eldeft  fon  of  Jofeph, 
and  grandfon  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  (Gen.  xli.  50,  51.),  was 
born  in  the  year  of  the  world  2290,  before  Jefus  Chrilt  1714. 
The  tribe  defeended  from  him  came  out  of  Egypt,  in  number 
32,200  men,  fit  for  battle,  upwards  of  20  years  old,  under 
the  conduft  of  Gamaliel  fon  of  Pedahzur  (Numb.  ii.  20,  21.). 
This  tribe  was  divided  at  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Pro- 
mife.  One  half  had  its  portion  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  and 
the  other  half  on  this  fide  the  river.  The  half  tribe  of  Ma- 


naffeh  which  fettled  beyond  the  river  poffeffed  the  country  of 
Bafhan,  from  the  river  Jabbok  to  mount  Libanus  (Numb.  xxii. 
33,  34,  &c.)  ;  and  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh  on  this 
fide  Jordan,  obtained  for  its  inheritance  the  country  between 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to  the  fouth  and  the  tribe  of  Iffachar  to 
the  north,  having  the  river  Jordan  to  the  eaft  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fea  to  the  weft  (Joth.  xvi.  xvii.), 

Manasseh,  the  13th  king  of  Judah,  being  the  fon  and  fuc- 
ceflfor  of  Hezekiah.  His  aids  are  recorded  in  2  Kings  xx.,xxi. 
and  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 

MANATI,  in  zoology.  See  Trichp.cus. 

MANCA,  was  a  fquare  piece  of  gold  coin,  commonly  va¬ 
lued  at  30  pence ;  and  mancufa  was  as  much  as  a  mark  of 
filver,  having  its  name  from  maim  cufa,  being  coined  with  the 
hand  (Leg.  Canut.J.  But  the  waned  and  mancufa  were  not 
always  of  that  value  ;  for  fometimes  the  former  was  valued  at 
fix  fhillings,  and  the  latter,  as  ufed  by  the  Englifh  Saxons, 
was  equal  in  value  to  our  half  crown.  Manca  fex  folidis 
ajlimetur  (Leg.  H.  1.  c.  69.).  Thorn  in  his  chronicle  tells 
us,  that  mancula  eft  fondue  duorum  Johdorum  it' fex  dsnario - 
rum  ;  and  with  him  agrees  Du  Cange,  who  fays,  that  20 
manca  make  50  (hillings.  Manca  and  mancufa  are  promif- 
cuoufly  ufed  in  the  old  books  for  the  fame  money. 

MANCHA,  a  territory  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  New 
Calfile,  lying  between  the  river  Guadiana  and  Andalutia.  It 
is  a  mountainous  country ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  famous 
Don  Quixote  was  fuppofed  to  perform  his  exploits. 

MANCHESTER,  a  town  of  Lancatliire  in  England,  fituated 
in  W.  Ion.  2.  42.  N.  lat.  53.  27.  Mr.  Whitaker  conje&ures, 
that  the  ftation  was  firft  occupied  by  the  Britons  about  500 
years  B.  C.  but  that  it  did  not  receive  any  thing  like  the  form 
of  a  town  till  450  years  after,  or  50  years  B.  C.  when  the 
Britons  of  Chethire  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of 
their  fouthern  neighbours,  and  of  conlequence  alarmed  the 
Seftuntii,  or  inhabitants  of  Lancatliire,  fo  much,  that  they 
began  to  build  fortrefles  in  order  to  defend  their  country.  Its 
Britifh  name  was  Mancenion,  that  is,  “  a  place  of  tents  it 
was  changed,  however,  into  Mancunimn  by  the  Romans,  who 
conquered  it  under  Agricola  in  the  memorable  year  of  the 
Chriftian  asra  7y.  It  appears  alfo  to  have  been  called  Mandzte- 
fuedum,  Mandueffedum ,  Manucmm,  and  Mamcejlre ;  from  which 
laft  it  feems  molt  evident  that  the  prefent  name  has  been  derived.. 
It  is  diftant  from  London  182  miles,  and  from  Edinburgh  2rq; 
(landing  near  the  conflux  of  the  Irk  and  the  Irwell,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Merfey. 

Manchefter  was  accounted  a  large  and  populous  town  even 
r[o  years  ago;  but  fince  that  time  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  in- 
creafed  in  more  than  a  triple  proportion,  both  in  refpedl  to 
buildings  and  inhabitants.  The  houfes  amount  to  a  number 
not  far  fhort  of  12,000;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  over¬ 
rate  to  reckon  feven  perfons  to  each,  when  it  is  confidered, 
that,  of  the  houfes  occupied  by  working  people  of  various  de- 
feriptions,  many  have  two,  three,  and  fometimes  more,  fami¬ 
lies  in  each.  For  though  many  hundred  houfes  have  been 
built  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  late  years,  yet  are  they  conftantly 
engaged  as  foon  as  poilible  ;  the  avidity  for  building  increafing 
with  every  new  aceelfion  of  inhabitants,  and  rents  rifing  to  a 
degree  fcarcely  known  in  other  places.  The  progrefs  of  this 
waouavia  may  be  partly  eftimated  by  the  price  of  building,, 
land,  and  materials  :  a  guinea  per  fquare  yard,  chief  rent,, 
having  been  refuted  for  fome  central  plots  ;  and  bricks  telling 
at  24s.  per  1000,  which  a  few  years  fince  were  not  more 
than  half  the  price.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  happy  con¬ 
currence  of  ingenuity  and  induftry,  and  fuch  the  aftonifliing 
improvements  daily  making  in  its  numerous  manufadlures,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  encouragement  thefe  afford  to  fkilful  artifts  in 
various  branches,,  that  lireets  muft  extend  in  proportion :  yet 
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population  appears  to  havi;  inereafed  more  rapidly  than  build¬ 
ings;  hence  competitions  naturally  arife,  and  hence  u  re  horary 
advance  of  rents.  The  manufactures  of  this  tow  snd  ne'gh- 
bourhood,  from  humble  domeftic  beginnings  abou  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  have  now,  after  progrdlive  improvements,  acquired 
fuch  celebrity,  both  in  the  fcale  of  ornament  and  utility,  as  to 
fpread  in  ten  thoufand  forms  and  colours,  not  only  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  but  over  all  Europe,  and  even  into  the  diftant  con¬ 
tinents;  being  at  once  molt  precious  mines  of  well  earned  pri¬ 
vate  wealth,  and  important  contributors  to  the  neceftarv  public 
treafure  of  the  ftate.  Its  poft-office  alone  may  afford  r  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  extenfive  commerce.  The  population  of  the  town 
may  be  further  calculated  from  the  great  number  of  cotton  fac¬ 
tories  within  the  boundaries. of  the  town,  whereifi  it  is  thought 
that  20,000  men,  women,  and  children,  are  employed  in  the 
mere  branches  of  preparing  warp  and  weft.  If  to  thefe  be 
added  the  many  hands  applied  to  weaving,  &rc.  &rc.  See.  befide 
all  the  more  general  mechanics,  as  well  as  houfehoidqrs,  do¬ 
meftic  fervants,  &c.  Manchefier  may  be  ranked  as  the  moft 
populous  market-town  in  Great  Britain.  The  marria5es  in 
Manchcfter  and  Salford,  from  January  1791  to  January  1792, 
Vvere  130:,  the  chriftetlings  2960,  and  the  burials  2286. 
Hence,  fiiould  it  be  computed  that  one  in  every  30  perfons 
died,- the  number  of  inhabitants  would  amount  to  68,586, 
which  is  thought  to  be  much  under  the  fum  of  an  actual  enu¬ 
meration.  The  ftreets  are  about  6co,  many  of  them  fpacious 
and  airy,  great  part  of  the  old  buildings  being  removed,  and 
the  new  ftreets  allowed  a  convenient  breadth.  The  town  is 
now  lighted  every  night  by  2000  lamps,  and  guarded  by  nearly 
200  watchmen. 

The  college  here  was  founded  in  1422  by  Thomas  Wtjl  Lord 
Delaware;  and  confifted  of  a  warden,  eight  fellows,  four  clerks, 
and  fix  chorifiers.  About  the  fame  time  the  prefent  collegiate 
church  was  built  (timber  only  having  been  ufed  for  the  former 
church);  and  John  Huntington  bachelor  of  laws  was  the  fir  ft 
warden,  named  by  the  founder  himlelf:  he  enjoyed  the  vvarden- 
fhip  nearly  40  years ;  and  a  monument  juftly  remains  to  his 
memory,  he  having  been  the  firft  to  propofe  and  afiift  in  the 
ereition  of  the  church.  He  died  Nov.  ri,  1498,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  middle  of  the  choir.  This  church  is  a  fine  ftruc- 
ture  of  what  is  termed  the  Gothic  fyftem,  and  is  more  enriched 
with  fculpture  than  fuch  churches  ufually  are.  The  tabernacle 
work  over  the  flails  in  the  choir  is  very  curious,  as  are  the  large 
arches  added  upon  vaulting  the  choir.  The  organ,  which  coft 
not  lefs  than  ioool.  is  large  and  powerful.  The  laft  warden 
was  Richard  Murray,  D.  D.  the  14th  in  fuccetfion.  The  col¬ 
lege  was  new-founded  in  1636;  and  Richard  Heyrick,  B.  D. 
named  the  firft  warden  on  that  foundation.  The  prefent 
warden,  Richard  Aftieton,  D.  D  retfior  of  Middleton,  is  the 
fifth  in  fuccefiion  from  Richard  Heyrick.  The  collegiate  body 
now  confifts  of  a  warden,  four  fellows,  two  chaplains,  two 
clerks  (one  of  whom,  by  a  late  regulation,  is  to  be  at  leal! 
bachelor  of  arts  and  in  prieit  s  orders),  four  chorifters,  and  four 
finging  men. 

Befide  the  collegiate  church,  there  are  alfo  the  following  : 
St.  Anne’s,  a  handlbme  church,  begun  in  1709  and  finifhed  in 
1723;  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bifhop  of  Chefier.  St.  Mary’s,  built 
by  the  clergy  of  the  collegiate  church,  and  confecrated  upwards 
of  36  years  ago,  is  a  neat  and  indeed  an  elegant  edifice  ;  as  is 
St.  John’s,  which  was  built  about  26  years  fince  by  the  late 
Edward  Byrom,  Efq.  The  next  prefentation  thereof  is,  by 
adt  of  parliament,  veiled  in  his  heirs,  afterwards  devolving  to 
the  warden  and  fellows  of  the  collegiate  church.  St.  Paul’s 
church  was  ererted  upwards  of  18  years  ago;  and  is  a  hand- 
fome  fpacious  building,  chiefly  brick;  to  which  has  been  added, 
within  the  laft  eight  years,  a  lofty  anu  fubftantial  (ione  tower. 
Void  V. 


St.  James's  church  has  been  eredted  about  fririeen  years  V 
It  is  a  large  well  lighted  building  of  brick  and  ftone,  witi^fc 
frnail  ftone  fteeple.  St.  Michael’s  is  alfo  of  brick  and  ftone, 
with  a  fquare  tower.  It  was  built  by  the  late  Rev.  Humphrey 
Owen  (one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  collegiate  church,  and  rec¬ 
tor  of  St  Mary’s),  in  whofe  heirs  the  prefentation  is  veiled  for 
a  term  of  60  years,  and  thenceforward  in  the  warden  and  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  coliege.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  St.  Thomas’s, 
Ardwick  Green  ;  and  Trinity  church,  Salford  :  for  though  Ihfe 
Irwell  intervenes  between  Manchefter  and  Salford,  and  each  is 
governed  by  its  refpeftive  conftables;  yet,  being  connected  by 
three  bridges,  by  mutual  friendfhip,  and  by  the  common  pur- 
fuit  of  univerfally  ufeful  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  two 
places  are  generally  confidered  under  the  name  of  Manckefer, 
as  the  borough  of  Southwark  is  not  i;r properly  deemed  a  part 
of  the  metropolis.  In  Salford  there  is  likewife  a  Methodift  # 
chapel,  and  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  in  Man- 
cheiter  is  a  new  church,  finifhed  fix  years  ago,  and  called  St, 
George’s.  St.  Peter’s  church,  at  the  end  of  Mofley-ftreet, 
is  a  ftrong  and  elegant  ftone  ftrufluve  with  a  high  fpire  :  it 
is  lighted;  in  a  manner  net  very  common,  by  fix  femfeir- 
cular  windows.  Another  church,  called  St.  Clement's,  was 
alfo  begun  in  the  year  1792,  in  Stephenfon’s  fquare;  and  alfo 
one  calk'd  the  New  Jerufaltm  Church.  Befide  the  fourteen 
churches  above  enumerated,  there  are,  a  Catholic  chapel, 
a  large  Methodift  chapel,  a  chapel  for  the  people  called 
Quakers;  and  five  chapels  for  diffenters  of  other  denomi* 
tations. 

Cheetham’s  Hofpital,  commonly  called  the  College,  becaufe 
it  was  originally  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  warden  and  fel¬ 
lows,  is  deferving  of  particular  notice.  Humphrey  Cheet- 
ham,  of  Clayton  near  Manchefter,  Efq.  having  been  remark¬ 
ably  fuccefsful  in  trade,  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century 
bought  the  college,  and  liberally  endowed  it  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  education  of  40  poor  bovs,  admiflible  between  the 
age  of  6  and  10  years.  By  an  improvement  of  the  funds  of 
the  charity,  the  number  of  boys  was  increafed  to  60 ;  and 
continued  fuch  till  the  Eafter  meeting  of  the  feoffees  in  1 780, 
when  another  augmentation  took  place,  and  the  number  has 
fince  been  conflantly  80.  The  townfhips,  pointed  out  by  the 
founder  for  objects  of  bis  charity,  are  the  following,  together 
with  the  refpedive  numbers  admitted  from  each  :  Manchefter, 
original  number  14,  now  28  ;  Salford  6,  now  L2  ;  Droylf- 
aen  3,  now  6 ;  Crumpfall  2,  now  4  ;  Bolton-le-moors  10, 
now  20  ;  Turton  5,  now  ;o.  So  that  89  perfons  are  now 
annually  provided  for  by  this  liberal  benefadtor  ;  including 
for  the  hofpital  a  governor,  1  man  and  5  women  fervants  ;  a 
fchool-ntafter ;  and,  on  the  library  eftablifhment,  a  lihrariart, 
(See  an  authentic*  letter  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  June  1792* 
p.  521).  The  boys  of  this  hofpital  are  comfortably  provided 
for  till  the  age  of  14,  when  they  are  further  clothed,  and 
with  a  premium  placed  apprentices  to  ufeful  trades  ;  and,  in 
order  to  incite  early  habits  of  indullry;  to  make  them  good 
fervants,  and  at  length  good  mailers,  it  has  been  fuggefled  to 
furnifh  fome  kind  of  eafy  employment  for  a  fmall  part  of  their 
time  not  enraged  at  fchool.  The  library,  which  occupies  an 
extenfive  gallery  of  the  fame  building,  owes  its  foundation  and 
increaiing  importance  to  the  fame  benevolent  fource.  The 
annual  value  of  the  fund  originally  bequeathed  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  books  and  for  a  librarian’s  fa’nry  was  116!.  :  but,  by 
recent  improvements  of  the  eftate,  the  income  is  more  than 
thrice  that  fum.  The  books  at  this  time  amount  to  10, coo 
volumes,  of  which  a  catalogue  handfomdy  printed  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  has  been  publiflted  by  the  prefent  libtarian,.the  Rev. 
John  Radeliffe,  A.  M.  At  Hated  hours  on  all  days,  except 
Sundays  and  other  holidays,  the  ftudious  mav  have  free  accefs 
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to  read,  in  the  library,  any  book  it  contains  ;  and  in  order  to 
render  it  comfortable  during  the  cold  feafop  of  the  year,  fe¬ 
veral  Roves  are  kept  heated  at  the  reading  hours.  This  col¬ 
lege  and  a  large  inclofed  area  are  fituated  Upon  a  high  perpen¬ 
dicular  rock,  bounded  by  the  Irk  clofe  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Irwell;  and  is  thought  by  Mr.  Whitaker  to  be  included, 
as  well  as  the  collegiate  church,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
ancient  Roman  praetorium  ;  the  whole  of  which  iite  towards 
the  Irwell,  as  on  the  tide  of  the  Irk,  is  conhderably  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  water  and  the  oppofite  land  of  Salford.  The 
Free-fchool,  higher  up  on  the  fame  fide  the  Irk,  almotl  joining 
to  the  college,  is  fuppovted  by  the  rents  of  three  mills  3  one 
of  which  is  lor  grinding  malt,  another  for  corn,  and  the  th  id 
is  employed  as  a  fnuff-mill.  Tbefe  rents  are  now  increnfed  to 
’]Oo\.per  annum ,  from  which  falaries  are  paid  to  three  mailers 
and  two  afiiftants.  The  fcholars  educated  here  have  certain 
exhibitions  allowed  at  the  univerfity  p  and  fuch  of  them  as 
are  entered  at  Brazen-nofe  college,  Oxford,  have  a  chance  of 
obtaining  fome  valuable  exhibitions  arifing  from  lands  in  Man- 
chefter  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Hulme.  The  deferved  reputation 
of  this  fchool  is  a  powerful  recommendation  of  its  fcholars 
entering  at  the-univerfities.  The  academy  is  a  large  and  com¬ 
modious  building,  railed  by  the  fubfcriptions  of  leveral  refpeCt- 
able  dilfenters,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  able  tutors.  Hete 
youth  above  14  years  of  age  are  admitted  and  inftruCted  in 
the  various  branches  of  liberal  knowledge,  preparatory  to 
trade  or  the  profcfiions.  The  Literary  and  Philofophical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Mancheller  was  inilituted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1  781,  and  is  well  known  by  its  Memoirs,  of  which  feveral 
yolumes  8vo  have  been  publilhed  ;  thefe  have  been  tranllated 
into  the  German  language. 

A  fociety  was  alfo  ellablilhed  here  in  November  1789, 
under  the  name  of  the  l.ancajhire  Humane  Society,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  all  who  may  attempt  the  recovery  of  perfons 
apparently  drowned.  The  Infirmary,  Difpenfary,  Lunatic 
Atylum,  and  public  Baths,  are  all  fituated  on  one  large  airy 
plot  of  land,  in  the  moll  elevated  and  agreeable  part  of  the 
town  ;  a  pleafant  grafs-plot  and  gravel-walk  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  buildings ;  a  canal  intervening  between 
them  and  the  public  ftreet,  next  to  which  it  is  guarded  by  iron 
palifades.  The  Lying-in  holpital  is  fituated  in  Salford,  at 
the  end  of  the  old  bridge. '  A  new  Work-houfe  is  com¬ 
pleted  3  and  for  fuch  a  purpofe  a  happier  fpot  could  not  be 
found  in  any  town  than  that  whereon  it  is  ereCted,  being  on  an 
equal  eminence  with  the  college  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Irk, 
and  promiling  the  greateft  poffible  comforts  to  fuch  as  may  be 
necelfitated  to  become  its  inhabitants.  The  Exchange  was  a 
ftrong  good  building  ;  but  fince  the  late  aCt  of  pailiament  ob¬ 
tained  for  farther  improvements  of  the  town,  it  has  been  fold 
and  taken  down,  and  its  fite  formed  into  a  convenient  area, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  furrounding  houfes.  The  The¬ 
atre  is  a  neat  building,  wherein  the  boxes  are  placed  in  a  femi- 
circle  oppofite  to  the  ftage.  The  Gentlemen’s  Concert-room 
is  an  elegant  building,  capacious  enough  to  accommodate 
1200  perfons.  The  concerts  are  fupported  by  annual  fub¬ 
fcriptions :  but  Grangers  and  military  gentlemen  have  free  ad- 
miflion  to  the  private  concerts  as  alfo  to  the  public  concerts, 
with  a  fubferiber’s  ticket.  The  new  Aflembly-rooms  are 
large  and  commodious.  A  Circus  is  likewife  built.  Here 
are  two  Market-places,  the  old  and  the  new  ;  which  are  well 
fupplied  with  every  thing  in  feafon,  though  at  high  rates. 
There  are  feveral  charity-fchools  belonging  to  different 
churches  and  chapels,  where  children  are  furnifhed  with 
clothes  and  taught  to  read.  The  Sunday-fchools  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  afford  inftruCtion  to  upwards  of  five  thoufapd  chil¬ 
dren, 
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Over  the  Irwell  are  three  bridges,  uniting  the  town  with 
Salford  :  the  old  bridge  is  very  high  at  the  Manchefter  end, 
whence  it  dopes  into  Salford.  The  middle  bridge,  four  feet 
wide,  raifed  upon  timber  and  flagged,  is  only  for  accommo¬ 
dation  of  foot  pafiengers,  who  from  the  Manchefter  fide  mull 
defeend  to  it  bv  nearly  forty  fteps.  The  lower  bridge  is  a 
hand  fome  ftone  building  of  two  arches  ;  this  bridge  affords  a 
level  road  for  two  or  three  caTuiagres  abreaft.  It  was  under- 
taken  and  finiftied  b.v  the  private  fubfcription  of  a  few  gentle¬ 
men  :  and  a  fmall  toll  is  taken  for  all  palling,  which  toll  is 
now  annually  let  by  auCtion,  and  pays  the  proprietors  remark¬ 
ably  well. — From  Manchefter  there  are  likewiie  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  bridges  over  the  Irk  ;  only  one,  however,  is  adapted 
for  the  pail  age  of  carriages.  The  irwell  having  at  a  great 
expence  been  rendered  navigable  for  vtffels  of  20  or  30  tons 
burden,  there  is  a  conftant  communication  between  Liver¬ 
pool,  Manchefter,  and  the  intermediate  places  on  the  Irwell 
and  Merfev,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  proprietors  and  the 
country  at  large.  This  navigation,  and  more  efpecially  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater’s  car.al,  opening  a  paffage  from  Man¬ 
chefter  to  the  Mtrfey  at  30  miles  diftance,  have,  together, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  prefent  highly  flouriftiing  ftate  of 
the  town.  Advantages  ilill  greater,  becaufe  more  widely 
diffufive,  may  refult  from  the  intended  union  of  the  Humber 
and  the  Merfev  by  means  of  canals.  Indeed,  every  mile  of 
canal  Would  benefit  many  miles  of  land  3  and  fuch  would  be 
the  reciprocity  of  intereft,  that  it  would  undoubtedly  extend 
and  be  felt  far  beyond  the  vilible  meafurement  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion. 

We  mull  not  omit  to  notice  the  new  penitentiary  houfe,. 
called  the  New  Bailey,  for  feparate  confinement  of  various 
criminals.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  large  feftion-room,  with  ad¬ 
joining  rooms  for  the  magiftrates,  council,  jurors,  &c.  Be- 
yoncj  this,  in  the  centre  of  a  very  large  area  inclofed  by  very 
high  walls,  ftands  the  Prifon,  an  extenfive  building,  forming 
a  crofs,  three  ftories  high  ;  and  the  four  wards  of  each  ftory 
may  in  an  inftant  be  fecn  by  any  perfon  in  its  centre.  This 
prilon  is  kept  furprifingly  neat  and  healthy  3  and  luch  as  can 
work  at  any  trade,  and  are  not  confined  for  crimes  of  the 
greateft  magnitude,  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  branches  j 
fo  that  one  may  be  feen  beating  and  cleanfing  cotton,  another 
carding  it,  another  roving,  and  a  fourth  fpinning.  In  the 
next  place  maybe  obferved  a  man  or  awomanbufy  at  the 
loom  3  and  in  another,  one  or  more  engaged  in  cutting  and 
railing  the  velvet  pile.  Hence  induftry  is  hot  fullered  to  Hum¬ 
ber  in  the  folitary  cell,  nor  to  quit  it  under  the  acquired  im- 
preffions  of  that  torpor  which  formerly  accompanied  the  eman¬ 
cipated  prifoner  from  his  dungeon  ;  rendering  him,  perhaps,., 
totally  unfit  for  the  duties  of  honeft  fociety,  though  well  qua¬ 
lified,  in  all  probability,  to  herd  with  gamblers,  and  be  then, 
if  not  before,  initiated  into  their  pernicious  myfteries. — At. 
Kerfal-moor,  three  miles  diftant,  horfe-races  are  annually 
permitted.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  various  brooks  about 
the  town  afford  excellent  fituations  for  the  numerous  dye- 
houfes  employed  for  a  multitude  of  fabrics.  Among  other 
things,  the  manufacture  and  finifhing  of  hats  is  carried  on  to 
an  extent  of  great  importance.  The  general  market  is  here 
on  Saturday.  Tuefday’s  market  is  chiefly  for  tranfaCting 
bufinefs  between  the  traders  and  manufacturers  of  the  town 
and  circumjacent  country.  The  fairs  are  on  Whit-Monday, 
OCtober  ill,  and  November  17th. 

Manchefter  is  a  manor  with  courts  leet  and  baron.  It  fends 
no  members  to  parliament,  but  gives  title  to  a  duke.  The 
annual  fall  of  rain  is  here  about  42  inches  3  though  from  Ja¬ 
nuary  1791  to  January  1792  it  was  44  inches.  The  fun’s 
greateft  heat  was  76°,  July  17. 
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MANCHINEEL.  See  Hippomave. 

MANCIPATIO,  was  a  term  made  ufe  of  in  the  Roman 
law,  and  may  be  thus  explained  :  Every  father  had  fuch  a  regal 
authority  over  his  fon,  that  before  the  fon  could  be  releafed 
from  his  lubjeiftion  and  made  free,  he  muft  be  three  times  over 
fold  ,  and  bought,  his  natural  father  being  the  vender.  The 
vendee  was  called  pater  Jiduciarius.  After  this  fiftitious  bar¬ 
gain,  the  pater  Jiduciarius  fold  him  again  to  the  natural  father, 
who  could  then,  but  not  till  then,  manumit  or  make  him  free. 
The  imaginary  fale  was  called  mancipatio 3  and  the  aft  of  giving 
liberty  or  fetting  him  free  after  this  was  called  anancipatio. 

Mancipatio  alfo  fignifies  the  felling  or  alienating  of  certain 
lands  by  the  balance,  or  money  paid  by  weight,  and  five  wit- 
nefies.  This  mode  of  alienation  took  place  only  amongft 
Roman  citizens,  and  that  only  in  refpeci  to  certain  eftates 
fituated  in  Italy,  which  were  called  man  dpi  a. 

MANCIPLE  (manccps),  a  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  or  caterer. 
An  officer  in  the  Inner  i’emple  was  anciently  fo  called,  who 
is  now  the  tteward  there  ;  of  whom  Chaucer,  the  ancient 
Engliffi  poet.  Pome  time  a  ftudent  of  that  houle,  thus  writes  : 
A  manciple  there  was  within  the  Temple, 

Of  which  all  caterers  might  take  enfample. 

This  officer  Hill  remains  in  colleges  in  the  univerfities. 

MANCUN1UM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Brigantes  in 
Britain.  Now  Manchejler  in  1  ancalhire.  See  Manchester. 

MANCUS  (formed  of  manu  cufus),  in  antiquity,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to  2^  folidi,  or  30 
pence  5  and  in  weight  to  55  Troy  grains.  The  firft  account 
of  this  coin  that  occurs  in  the  hiltory  of  our  country  is  about 
the  clofe  of  the  8th  century,  in  an  embaily  of  Cenwulf  king 
of  Mercia  to  Leo  III.  requesting  the  reftoration  of  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury  :  this  embaify  was  enforced 
by  a  prefent  of  120  mancufes.  Ethelwolf  alfo  fent  yearly  to 
Rome  300  mancufes  :  and  thefe  coins  are  faid  to  hare  conti¬ 
nued  in  fome  form  or  other  till  towards  the  conclufion  qf  the 
Saxon  government.  The  heriots  of  the  nobility  are  chiefly 
eftimated  by  this  ftandard  in  Canute’s  laws.  It  came  originally 
from  Italy,  where  it  was  called  ducat ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  the  drachma  or  miliarenfis  current  in  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

MANDAMUS,  in  law,  a  writ  that  iffixes  out  of  the  court 
of  king’s-bench,  fent  to  a  corporation,  commanding  them  to 
admit  or  reftore  a  perfon  to  his  office.  This  writ  alfo  lies  where 
juftices  of  the  peace  reiufe  to  admit  a  perfon  to  take  the  oaths 
in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  enjoying  any  poft  or  otfice  ;  or 
where  a  bifliop  or  archdeacon .refules  to  grant  a  probate  of  a 
will,  to  admit  an  executor  to  prove  it,  or  to  fwear  a  church¬ 
warden,  See. 

MANDANES,  an  Indian  prince  and  philofopher,  who, 
for  the  renown  of  his  wifdom,  was  invited  by  the  ambafladors 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  banquet  of  the  fon  of  Jupiter. 
A  reward  was  promifed  him  if  he  obeyed,  but  he  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  punifhment  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  Unmoved  by  pro- 
miles  and  threatenings,  the  philofopher  difmitled  them  with 
obferving,  that  though  Alexander  ruled  over  a  great  part  of 
the  univerfe,  he  was  not  the  fon  of  Jupiter  3  and  that  he  gave 
himfelf  no  trouble  about  the  prefents  of  a  man  who  pofieffed 
not  wherewithal  to  content  himfelf.  “  I  defpife  his  threats 
(added  he)  ;  if  I  live,  India  is  fufficient  for  my  fubfiftence  3 
and  to  me  death  has  no  terrors,  for  it  will  only  be  an  exchange 
of  old  age  and  infirmity  for  the  happinefs  of  a  better  life." 

MANDARINS,  a  name  given  to  the  magiftrates  and  go¬ 
vernors  of  provinces  in  China,  who  are  chofen  out  of  the  mod 
learned  men,  and  whofe  government  is  always  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  place  of  their  birth.  Mandarin  is  alfo  a  name  given 
by  the  Chioefe  to  the  learned  language  of  the  country  3  for. 
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befides  the  language  peculiar  to  every  province,  there  Is  one 
common  to  all  the  learned  in  the  empire,  which  is  in  China 
what  Latin  is  in  Europe  :  this  is  called  the  mandarin  tongue  or 
the  language  of  the  court . 

MANDATE,  in  law,  a  judicial  commandment  to  do  fome- 
thing.  See  the  article  Mandamus. 

Mandate,  in  the  canon  law,  a  refeript  of  the  pope,  com¬ 
manding  an  ordinary  collator  to  put  the  perfon  therein  named 
in  pofteffion  of  the  firft  vacant  benefice  in  his  collation. 

MANDATUM,  was  a  fee  or  retainer  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  procuratorcs  and  advocati.  The  mandatum  was  a  necef- 
fary  condition,  without  which  they  had  not  the  liberty  of 
pleading.  Thus  the  legal  eloquence  of  Rome,  like  that  of 
our  own  country,  could  not  be  unlocked  without  a  golden  key. 

MANDEltSCHEIT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  the  eleilorate  of  Triers,  capital  of  a. 
county  of  the  fame  name,  between  the  diocefe  of  Triers  and; 
the  duchy  of  Juliers.  E.  Ion.  6.  32.  N.  lat.  30.  20., 

MANDEVILLE  (Sir  John),  a  phyfician,  famous  for  his 
travels,  was  born  at  St.  Alban’s  about  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  He  had  a  liberal  education,  and1  applied  hirn- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  3  but  being  at  length  feized  with  ar>- 
invincible  defire  of  feeing  diltant  parts  of  the  globe,  he  left: 
England  in  1332,  and  did  not  return  till  34  years  after.  His 
friends,  who  had  long  luppofed  him  dead,  did  not  know  him 
when  he  appeared.  He  had  travelled  through  almoft  all  the 
Eaft,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  a  great  variety  of  languages. 
He  particularly  vifited  Scythia,  Armenia  the  Greater  and  Lefs,. 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mefopotarnia,  Perfia,  Chaldea, 
Greece,  Dalmatia,  &c.  His  rambling  difpofition  did  not  buf¬ 
fer  him  to  reft  3  for  he  left  his  own  country  a  fecond  time, 
and  died  at  Liege  in  the  Netherlands  in  1272.  Fie  wrote  An 
Itinerary,  or  an  account  of  his  travels,  in  Englifh,  French,  and 
Latin. 

MANDEVILLE  (Bernard  de),  an  eminent-  writer  in 
the  iS'th  century,  was  born  in  Holland,  where  he  ftudied  phy¬ 
fic,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty.  He  after¬ 
wards  came  over  into  England,  and  in  1714  publifhed  a  poem 
intitled  The  Grumbling  Hive,  or  Knaves  turned  Honelt ;  upon, 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  remarks,  and  publifhed  the  whole 
at  London,  1723,  in  8vo.  under  the  title  of  The  Fable  of  tbe- 
Bees,  or,  Private  Vice  made  public  Benefits  ;  with  an  Eftay  on 
Charity  and  Charity-lchools,  and  a  Search  into  the  Nature  of 
Society.  This  book  was  preiented  by  the  jury  of  Middlefex 
in  July  the  fame  year,  and  feverely  animadverted  upon  in  A 
Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  C.  printed  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Journal  of  Saturday  July  27,  1723.  Our  author  pub¬ 
lifhed  a  Vindication.  Kis  book  was  attacked  by  ieveral  writers. 
He  publifhed  other  pieces,  and  died  in  1724. 

MANDRAGORA,  in  botany.  See  Atropa. 

MANDRAKE,  in  botany.  See  Atropa  and  Musa. 

MANDREL,  a  kind  of  wooden  pulley,  making  a  member 
of  the  turner's  lathe.  Of  thefe  there  are  l'everal  kinds;  as 
Flat  Mandrels,  which  have  three  or  more  little  pegs  or  points 
near  the  verge,  and  are  ufed  for  turning  flat  boards  on.  Pin. 
Maudre's,  which  have  a  long  wooden  fhank  to  fit  into  a  round 
hole  made  in  the  work  to  be  turned.  Hollow  Mandrels ,  which- 
are  hollow  of  themfelves,  and  ufed  for  turning  hollow  work. 
Screw  Mandrels,  for  turning  ferews,  &c. 

MANE,  the  hair  hanging  down  from  a  horfe’s  neck  ; 
which  fhould  be  long,  thin,  and  fine  3  and  if  frizzled,  fo  much 
the  better. 

MANEGE,  or  Manage,  the  exercife  of  riding  the  great 
horfe,  or  the  ground  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe  ;  which  is  fome- 
times  covered,  for  continuing  the  exercife  in  bad  weather  j 
and  fometimes  open,  in  order  to  give  more  liberty  and  freedom  , 
both  to  the  horfeman  and  horfe.  See  Horsemanship.  Tfvi 
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word  is  borrowed  from  the  French  manege,  and  that  from  the 
Italian  maneggia ;  or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  a  manu  agendo, 
ec  adding  with  the  hand.” 

MANES,  a  poetical  term,  fignifying  the  lhades  or  fouls  cf 
•the  deceafed  The  heathens  ufed  a  variety  of  ceremonies  and 
facdfices  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  thofe  who  were  deprived  of 
•burial.  See  Le mures  and  Lemukia. 

Dn  Manes,  were  the  fame  with  infers ,  or  the  infernal  gods, 
who  tormented  men  ;  and  to  thefe  the  heathens  offered  facri- 
■fices'to  affuage  their  indignation.  The  heathen  theology  is  a 
little  obfcure  with  regard  to  thefe  gods’  manes.  Some  hold, 
that  they  were  the  fouls  of  the  dead ;  others,  that  they  were 
the  genii  of  men;  which  laft  opinion  fuits  beft  with  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word.  The  heathens,  it  is  pretty  evident,  ufed 
•the  word  manes  in  feveral  fenfes  ;  fo  that  it  lometimes  fignjfied 
theghofts  of  the  departed,  and  fbmetimes  the  infernal  or  fab- 
terraneous  deities,  and  in  general  all  divinities  that  prefided 
over  tombs.  The  evocation  of  the  manes  of  the  dead  feerns  to 
have  been  very- frequent  among  the  Theffahans  ;  but  it  was 
exprefsly  prohibited  by  the  Romans.  See  Lakes. 

Manes;  the  founder  of  the  Manichaean  fyliem.  See  Ma- 
nichees. 

MANETHO,  an  ancient  Egyptian  hiftorian,  who  pretended 
lo  take  all  his  accounts  from  the  facred  infcriptions  on  the  pil- 
la.s  of  Hermes  Trifmegiftus.  He  was  high-prieft  of  Helio¬ 
polis  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  at  whofe  requeft  he 
wrote  hishiitory  in  Greek;  beginning  from  their  gods,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  it  down  to  nearthetime  of  Darius  Codomannus,  who, 
was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great.  His  hittorv  oi  Egypt 
is  a  celebrated  work,  that  is  often  quoted  by  Jcfephus  and 
other  ancient  authors,  Julius  Africanus  gave  an  abridgment 
of  it  in  his  Chronology.  Manetho’s  work  is  however  loft ;  and 
there  only  remain  fome  fragments  exttafted  from  Julius  Afri 
canus,  which  are  to  he  found  in  Eufebius’s  Chronica. 

MANFRED1  (Eus rACHiol,  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1674,  where  he  was  elected  mathematical 
profeffor  in  1698.  He  was  made  a  member  of  feveral  acade¬ 
mies,  and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Ephemerides,  4  vols. 
4to,  as  well  as  by  other  works.  He  died  in  1739. 

Mr  NFREDON!  A,  a  pore  town  of  Naples  on  the  Gulph 
of  Venice,  which  arofe  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sipontum  ; 
-(fee  the  article  Sipontum.)  It  received  its  name  from  its 
founder  Manfred  ;  who  tranfplanted-hither  the  few  inhabitants 
that  remained  at  Sipontum,  and  attracted  other  fettlers  to  it 
by  various  privileges  and  exemptions.  In  order  to  found  it 
under  the  molt  favourable  aufpiees,  he  called  together  all  the 
famous  profeffors  of  aftrology  (a  fcience  in  which  both  he  and 
his  father  placed  great  confidence),  and  caufed  them  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  happielt  hour  and  minute  for  laying  the  firft  Hone. 
He  himfelf  drew  the  plans,  traced  the  walls  and  llreets,  fuper- 
3 n tended  the  works,  and  by  his  prefents  and  largeffes  animated 
the  workmen  to  finiih  them  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time.  The 
poi  t  was  fecured  from  Forms  by  a  pier,  the  ramparts  were  built 
©f  the  moll  foil’d  materials,  and  in  the  great  tower  was  placed 
a  bell  of  fo  confiderable  a  volume  as  to  be  heard  over  all  the 
plain  of  Capitanata,  in  order  to  alarm  the  country  in  cafe  of 
an  rnvafion.  Charles  of  Anjou  afterwards  removed  the  bell 
to  Bari, -and  offered  it  at  the  fhrine  of  St.  Nicholas,  as  a  thankf- 
giving  for  the  recovery  .of  one  of  his  children.  In  fpite  of  all 
the  precautions  taken  by  Manfred  to  fecure  a  brilliant  delliny 
to  his  new  city,  neither  his  pains,  nor  the  horofeopes  of  his 
wizards,  have  been  able  to  render  it  opulent  or  powerful.  At 
■prefent,  Mr.  Swin&urn  informs  us,  it  fcarce  multers  fix  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  though  moft  of  the  corn  exported  from  the 
province  is  (hipped  off  here,  and  a  direft  trade  carried  on  with 
Venice  and  Greece,  for  which  reafon  there  is  a  lazaretto  efta-. 
blifhed';  but  from  fome  late  inftanees  we  may  gather,  that  if 


the  kingdom  of  Naples  has  for  many  years  pad  remained  Tree 
from  the  plague,  ir  is  more  owing  to  good  luck,  and  the  very 
trifling  communication  with  Turkey,  than  to  the  vigilance  of 
incorruptibility  of  the  officer's  of  this  port.  In  1620  the  Turks 
landed  and  pillaged  Manfredonia.  11  for'  3  cf  vegetables  abound 
here,  for  flavour  and  fucculency  min  itely  fuperior  to  thofe  raifed 
by  continual  waterings  in  the  cineritious  foil  of  Naples.  Lettuce 
in  particular  is  delicious,  and  fi:h  plentiful  and  cheap. 

MANGANESE,  or  Mag  esia  Nigra,  a  dark-coloured 
mineral  employed  in  glafs-works  for  purifying  rhe  glafs,  by 
taking  away  the  colour  it  has  already,  or  by  fuperadding  a 
new  colour  to  it.  It  is  alio  ufed  in  the  glazing  of  earthen 
ware,  where  it  communicates  a  black  colour.  From  its  pro¬ 
perty  of  rendering  glais  colouriefs,  it  has  fometimes  been  called 
the  foap  of  glafs. 

This  iubftance,  commonly  called  Hack  or glafs-makers  man¬ 
ganefe,  is  fcarcely  any  other  thing  than  the  calx  of  a  new 
term  metal,  whofe  properties  were  for  the  firft  time  invelligated 
by  Mr.  Scheele  in  the  Stockholm  Memoirs  for  1774:  after¬ 
wards  it  was  more  fully  inveftigated  by  Dr.  Gahn,  and  lately 
by  feveral  other  chemiits.  Its  colour  is  of  a  dufky  white;  and 
the  lurface  is  uneven  and  irregular,  owing  to  its  imperfeft 
fufio  i.  Jr.  is  bright  and  fhining  when  firft  broken,  but  tarniflies 
by  expofure  to  air  much  fooner  than  any  other  metallic  fiib- 
flance.  Its  fpecifie  gravity  is  6,850  ;  it  equals,  if  it  does  not 
exceed,  iron  in  havdnefs  as  well  as  difficulty  of  fufion.  When- 
reduced  to  powder  it  becomes  magnetical,  though  large  pieces 
of  ft  are  not  fo.  When  expofed  to  the  air,  it  Coon  crumbles 
into  a  blackifh  brown  powder,  fomewhat  heavier  than  the  re* 
gulus  itfeif ;  and  this  effedl  is  fooner  produced  in  a  moift  thaa 
a  dry  air. 

The  regulus  i9  obtained  by  making  the  calx  or  ore  of  man- 
ganefe  into  a  ball  with  pitch,  and  putting  it  into  a  crucible 
with  powdered  charcoal  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick  on  the 
fides  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom.  The  empty  fpace 
is  then  to  be  lifted  with  powdered  charcoal,  covering  the  cru¬ 
cible  with  another.  Having  luted  the  joints,  the  whole  is  to 
be  expofed  to  the  ftrongpft  heat  of  a  forge  for  an  hour  or  more* 
This  regulus  is  foluble  J11  all  the  acids,  but  moft  readily  in  the 
nitrous,  the  folution  in,  which  is  generally  of  a  browniffi  co¬ 
lour,  though  that  in  the  others  is  moftly  colouriefs.  The 
brown  colour  in  the  nitrous  folution  arifes  from  the  mixture 
of  a  fmall  portion  of  iron,  and  there  is  always  a  black  refibuum 
refembling  plumbago  left  undiffolved.  Aerated  alkalis  throw 
down  a  white  precipitate  from  thefe  folutions,  which  by  heat- 
grows  black,  and  is  converted  into  the  original  calx  of  the 
metal. 

Regulus  of  manganefe  melts  readily  with  other  metals,  mer¬ 
cury  alone  excepted.  Copper,  united  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  it,  is  extremely  malleable  ;  but  fcarcely  any  traces  of  the 
red  colour  are  to  be  fecn  on  the  furface  when  polifhed,  but  the 
mixture  fomecimes  has  a  green  efflorefcence  by  age.  Its  de- 
compofition  by  air  is  very  remarkable.  A  piece  of  it  newly 
made,  when  put  into  a  dry  bottle  well  corked,’  remained  per¬ 
fect  for  fix  months :  but  afterwards,  when  expofed  only  for 
two  days  to  the  open  air  of  a  chamber,  contracted  a  brown  co¬ 
lour  on  the  furface,  and  became  fo  friable  as  to  crumble  into 
powder  between  the  fingers,  the  internal  parts  only  retaining 
an  obfcure  metallic  fpiendour,  which  alfo  difappeared  in  a  few 
hours. 

This  furprifing  facility  of  decompofition  might  naturally 
lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  no  fuch  thing  as  native  manganefe  could 
exift  in  the  earth.  In  the  Journal  de  Phyfique  for  January 
1786,  however,  M.  de  Peyroufe  gives  an  account  of  a  native 
regulus  of  manganefe,  the  properties  of  which  are  as  follow  ; 
1.  In  appearance  it  very  much  refembles  the  artificial  regulus 
already  mentioned.  2.  It  dirties  the  fingers  by  handling. 
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3.  None  of  its  particles  are  In  the  leafl  affe&ed  by  the  magnet. 

4.  xt  is  compofed  of  laminae  having  a  kind  of  divergence  among 
themfelves.  5.  Its  metallic  brilliancy  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  artificial  regulus,  and  it  has  a  partial  malleability.  6.  When 
repeatedly  hammered,  it  exhibits  a  kind  of  exfoliation,  forming 
itfelf  into  very  thin  leaves.  7.  Its  opacity  and  denfity  are  fo 
completely  fimilar  to  the  artificial  regulus,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  matrix  in  which  the  latter  is  imbedded,  it  would  be  in 
a  manner  impoffible  to  diftinguilh  them; 

This  regulus  is  not  found  in  large  maffes,  or  in  any  foil'd 
continuous  body,  but  only  in  clots  or  lumps  inclofed  and  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  powdery  or  calciform  ore.  Thefe  lumps 
are  fomewhat  flattened  or  compreffed  in  their  form,  like 
the  artificial  ones,  though  for  the  moll  part  they  are  of  a 
larger  fize.  This  powdery  magnefian  ore,  in  which  the  re- 
guline  lumps  are  imbedded,  has  an  argentine  hue,  as  if  the 
materials  had  been  fubjedled  to  fome  violent  heat  upon  the 
fpot. — This  regulus  was  found  among  the  iron  mines  of  Sem, 
in  the  valley  of  Viedorfos,  in  the  county  of  Foix,  near  the  Py¬ 
renean  mountains. 

Manganefe  is  found  in  a  calciform  ftate,  of  various  colours. 
M.  de  Magellan  obferves,  that  the  aerial  acid  is  the  only  mi¬ 
neralizer  of  this  femimetal  in  its  dry  ftate  ;  and  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  different  degrees  of  phlogiftication,  a  variety  of 
colours  is  produced.  When  it  contains  as  much  phlogifton  as 
poflible  without  being  reduced  to  a  regulus,  it  always  appears 
of  a  white  colour,  and  contains  about  40 per  cent,  of  fixed  air. 
In  proportion  to  its  dephlogiftication  and  union  with  other 
fubftances,  its  colour  is  either  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  or 
black. 

The  black  manganefe  feems  to  be  the  decayed  particles  of 
that  which  is  indurated.  The  latter  is  met  with  either  pure, 
or  in  form  of  balk  feemingly  compoftd  of  concentric  fibres  ; 
fometimes,  but  very  rarely,  it  is  met  with  of  a  white  colour. 
Cronftedt  informs  11s,  that  he  had  a  fpecimen  of  this  from  an 
unknown  place  in  Norway.  He  found  that  it  differed  from 
the  common  kind,  by  giving  a  deep  red  colour  to  borax  in  the 
lire.  By  calcination  it  affumes  a  reddilh  brown  colour. 

Blue  manganefe,  according  to  Mr.  Scheele,  acquires  its  co¬ 
lour  from  the  phlogifton  which  it  is  enabled  to  retain  by  its 
union  with  fixed  alkalies.  Green  arifes  from  a  mixture  of  the 
blue  with  the  yellow  calx  of  iron  ;  and  the  yellow  colour,  from 
a  prevalence  of  this  calx ;  red,  from  a  flight  dephlogiftication  of 
the  calx  ;  and  black,  from  a  thorough  dephlogiftication  of  it. — ■ 
The  white  kind,  above  mentioned,  contains  but  a  very  bnall 
proportion  of  iron.  Rinman  found  it  both  in  fmall  white  cryf- 
tals  and  in  round  maffes  in  the  cavities  of  quartz,  and  adhering 
to  glanz-blende.  The  hardnefs  rather  lefs  than  limeftone,  the 
texture  fparry,  and  the  fubftance  fcarcely  magnetic  even  after 
roafting.  It  affords  a  colourlefs  folution  with  nitrous  acid, 
from  which  mild  alkalies  throw  down  a  white  precipitate  turn¬ 
ing  black  with  heat,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the  regulus  itfelf. 
The  white  ore  has  alio  been  found  vegetating  on  the  furface  of 
fome  iron  ores,  particularly  haematites.  Mr.  Rinman  alfo  met 
with  it  in  the  form  of  calcareous  fpar  of  the  colour  of  rofin, 
fomewhat  fhining,  and  covered  over  in  fome  places  with  a  footy 
powder.  It  is  found  alfo  in  thin  pieces,  tranfparent  at  the 
edges,  but  not  hard  enough  to  ftrike  fire.  This  confifts  of 
manganefe  bedded  in  zeolite.  It  melts  per  fe  with  the  heat  of 
a  blow-pipe  into  a  whitifh  grey  porous  flag  j  and  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  calcined  borax  gives  a  garnet  colour  to  glafs.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Kirwan,  many  of  the  white  fparry  iron  ores  may  be 
elaffed  among  thofe  of  manganefe,  as  they  contain  more  of  this 
femimetal  than  of  iron. 

Red  manganefe  is  faid  to  be  found  in  Piedmont,  but  Cron- 
Aedt  fays  he  never  law  it.  He  was  told  by  an  ingenious  work¬ 
man,  that  this  variety  is  free  from  iron,  and  gives  rather  a  red 
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than  violet  colour  to  glafs.  Mr.  Kirwan  fays  that  this  kind 
has  lefs  fixed  air  and  more  iron  than  the  white  kind.  It  is  alfo 
joined  with  ponderous  earth,  calcareous  earth,  ponderous  fpar,. 
and  flint.  It  is  found  either  loofe  or  femi-indurated,  in  a  ma¬ 
trix  of  calcareous  fpar,  on  talcky  fchiftus,  or  on  haematites  or 
other  iron  ores.  It  is  found  likewife  in  heavy  hard  maffes  of 
lamellar,  radiated,  or  equable  texture,  or  cryftallized  in  py¬ 
ramids,  rhomboids,  or  fhort  brittle  needles. 

Manganefe  is  alfo  met  with  in  a  ftatp  of  union  with  iron. 
This  is  black,  with  a  metallic  fplendour,  and  is  the  kind  com¬ 
monly  employed  in  glafs-houfes  and  potteries.  There  are  le- 
veral  varieties  of  this  {tone  in  the  mountains  round  Bath  named 
Mendip-hills,  of  which  the  Briftol  potters  confume  great  quan¬ 
tities.  The  black  ores  of  manganefe  differ  but  little  from  the 
brown  ones.  They  are  both  found  either  cryftallized  as  the 
red  ores,  or  in  folid  maffes,  fome  of  which  have  a  metallic  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  others  are  dull,  earthy,  and  mixed,  or  embodied 
in  quartz,  or  in  a  loofe  earthy  form.  Their  fpecific  gravity  is 
about  4.000  The  black  manganefe  is  met  with  either  foUd 
and  of  a  flaggy  texture,  fteel-grained,  radiated,  or  cryftallized. 

The  Perigord  ftone  belongs  to  this  fpecies  of  manganefe*  * 
It  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour  like  the  bafaltes,  and  may  be 
feraped  with  a  knife,  but  cannot  be  broken  without  difficulty. 

It  is  very  compafl-,  heavy,  and  as  black,  internally,  as  char¬ 
coal.  It  has  a  glittering  appearance  of  a  ftriated  kind,  like 
the  ore  of  antimony  ;  and  its  particles  are  difpofed  in  the  form 
of  needles  eroding  one  another  without  any  agglutination,  in- 
fomuch  that  fome  are  loole  in  a  manner  ftmilar  to  iron-filings 
when  fluck  to  a  loadftone,  and  refembling  on  the  whole  the 
fcoria  from  a  blackfmith’s  forge.  By  calcination  this  fubftance 
aflhmes  areddifh  brown  colour,  and  becomes  harder,  but  is  not 
magnetic.  It  does  not  meltyvr  fe,  but  affords  an  amethyft- 
coloured  glafs  with  borax,  Nitrous  acid  has  little  effedt  upon 
it  without  fugar.  It  feems  to  contain  clay  and  fome  iron,  and 
is  of  confiderable  fpecific  gravity.  It  is  found  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  Gafcony  and  Dauphiny  in  France.  The 
French  potters  and  common  enamellers  lometimes  employ  this 
fubftance  in  the  glazing  of  thtir  ware. 

Bkck-wadd  is  likewife  an  ore  of  manganefe.  It  is  found  in 
Derbylhire,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  partly  in  powder, 
and  partly  Indurated  and  brittle.  If  half  a  pound  of  it  be  dried 
before  the  fire,  and  afterwards  fuffered  to  cool  for  an  hour,  and 
two  ounces  of  linfeed  oil  afterwards  added,  mixing  the  whole 
loofely  like  barm  with  flour,  little  clots  will  be  formed,  and  in 
fomething  more  than  half  an  hour  the  whole  will  grow  hot,  and 
at  laft  burft  into  flame.  The  heat  of  the  room  in  which  this 
experiment  was  tried  might  be  about  30°  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  heat  to  which  it  was  expofed  in  drying  about  1 30.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Wedgwood’s  analyfis,  this  ore  contains  43  parts* 
of  manganefe,  as  much  iron,  4^  of  lead,  and  near  5  of  mica¬ 
ceous  earth. 

Befides  the  ores  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Scheele  informs  us, 
that  he  has  found  manganefe  exifting  in  pot-afhes.  Chemifts,  he 
tells  us,  have  often  obferved,  that  alkaline  lalts,  when  calcined, 
•affume  a  blueilh  or  greeniffi  colour.  The  caufe  of  this  has 
been  faid  to  be  a  quantity  of  phlogifton  prefent  in  the  alkali 
but  to  this  be  objects,  that  fuch  a  colour  is  not  deftroyed  by 
fufion  with  nitre.  When  fixed  alkali  is  made  to  run  over  the 
crucible  by  too  ftronga  fire,  the  part  that  attaches  itfelf  to  the 
outfide  acquires  a  dark-green  colour  in  confequenpe  of  the 
afhes  uniting  with  it.  If  one  part  of  alkali  of  tartar  he  mixed 
with  one-fourth  of  fine  lifted  allies  and  one-eighth  of  nitre,  a 
dark-green  mafs  is  obtained,  which,  by  folution  in  water,  af¬ 
fords  a  beautiful  green  folution,  and,  when  filtered,  turns  red 
on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  vitriolic  acid.  Some  days 
afterwards  a  fmall  quantity  of  brown  powder  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  difeovers  the  fame  chemical  properties  as  mango 
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manganefe.  On  diflotving  a  quantity  of  lifted  allies  in  muri¬ 
atic  acid  by  digeftion  in  a  land-heat,  the  fame  fmell  of  aqua- 
regia  arifes  that  is  perceived  on  mixing  manganefe  with  fpirit 
of  fait.  Adding  forne  hours  afterwards  a  certain  quantity  of 
vitriolic  acid,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  greater  part  of  the 
calcareous  earth,  the  liquor  had  a  yellow  colour  when  filtered, 
and  by  means  of  fixed  alkali  let  fall  a  yellow  precipitate,  which 
by  calcination  turned  of  a  dark-grey,  and  Ihowed  figns  of  con¬ 
taining  manganefe.  Hence  it  appears  that  manganefe  really 
exifts  in  the  alhes  of  vegetables,  but  not  equally  in  all  ;  for 
Mr.  Scheele  obferves,  that  wood'-aihes  contain  much  more  than 
■thofe  of  thyme  ( thymus  ferpillum). 

Mr.  Scheele  has  laboured  exceedingly  to  decompofe  this  fub- 
•ftance,  and  to  difcover  its  component  parts.  He  candidly 
acknowledges,  however,  that  he  did  not  fucceed  in  this  invefti- 
gation  according  to  his  wifh,  and  therefore  cannot  be  certain 
that  his  conclufions  are  altogether  juft.  The  following  expe¬ 
riments,  however,  he  tells  us,  were  made  with  the  greateft 
accuracy  as  well  as  expence  of  time  and  trouble. 

Half  an  ounce  of  phlogifticated  manganefe,  purified  from 
all  foreign  particles,  was  calcined  upon  an  iron-plate  till  it 
grew  black.  It  was  then  difl'olved  in  diluted  vitriolic  acid, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fugar,  in  a  fand  heat  till  the  foiu- 
tion  became  limpid.  On  cooling,  a  fine  fhining  powder  pre- 
cipitatedf  which  proved  to  be  felenite.  Having  feparated  this 
by  filtration,  and  then  diluted  the  folution  with  fix  ounces  of 
riiftilled  water,  precipitating  it  afterwards  by  vegetable  alkali, 
the  powder  was  edulcorated,  and  again  expofed  to  calcination*. 
The  manganefe,  when  deprived  of  its  phlogifton,  was  again 
difl'olved  by  means  of  fugar  in  diluted  vitriolic  acid  ;  by  which 
means  as  much  felenite  was  obtained  as  before.  The  filtered 
folution  was  treated  exactly  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  ope¬ 
ration  repeated  eleven  times,  yielding  to  appearance  as  much 
-felenite  as  before.  On  weighing  the  refults  of  all  thefe  calci¬ 
nations,  the  manganefe  was  found  to  he  reduced  to  three 
drachms  and  five  grains,  and  the  quantity  of  felenite  had  in- 
creal'ed  to  49  grains]  the  whole  feerms  therefore  to  be  converti¬ 
ble  into  calcarequs  earth.  Ori  attempting  to  invert  the  expe¬ 
riment,  and  to  produce  manganefe  by  combining  phlogifton 
with  calcareous  earth,  he  found  it  impoflible  to  unite  the  two 
fubftances  by  any  means  he  could  devife. 

This  analyfis  of  manganefe  was  undertaken  at  the  defire  of 
Mr.  Bergman  ;  who  having  informed  him  that  Mr.  Sage  Ihp- 
poles  manganefe  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  a  mineralifed  mixture 
of  cobalt  and  zinc,  he  afterwards  made  feveral  experiments 
with  a  view  to  deteft  thefe  fubftances,  hut  in  vain.  “  Manga¬ 
nefe  (fays  Mr.  Bergman)  has  been  clafled  by  all  mineralogifts 
among  the  ores  of  iron  ;  but  Mr.  Pott  fuppofed  the  iron  to  be 
only  accidentally  mixed  with  it ;  and  at  laft  Mr.  Cronftedt, 
in  his  Elfay  on  Mineralogy,  175S,  placed  it  among  the  earths. 
For  my  part,  however,  I  muft  own  that  there  are  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  which  make  me  think  that  it  is  a  metallic fubliance. 
No  pure  earth  colours  glafs,  but  all  metallic  calces  have  this 
property.  Manganefe,  therefore,  in  this  refpe6t,  dhows  a  great 
refemblance  to  the  latter  5  which  is  further  increafed  by  its 
fpecific  gravity,  and  its  ftrong  attraftion  for  phlogifton.” 
Having  then  mentioned  its  precipitation  by  the  Pruflian  alkali 
as  an  additional  proof  of  its  metallic  nature,  he  proceeds  thus  : 
*'  But  what  kind  of  metal  it  is  which  manganefe  contains  is 
not  fo  eafily  afeertained.  The  folution  of  cobalt  does  not  lofe 
its  colour  on  adding  fugar  or  any  other  phlogiftic  fubftance, 
and  zinc  does  not  impart  any  colour  to  acids.  Thefe  two  fub¬ 
ftances  confequently  differ  from  manganefe,  which  does  not 
indeed  entirely  agree  with  any  other  of  the  known  metallic 


earths.  I  have,  however,  great  reafon  to  conjecture  that  it 
muft  be  platina,  the  earth  of  which  is  not  yet  known  ;  or  a 
new  metal,  which  at  leaft  would  agree  with  platina  in  the 
great  difficulty  with  which  it  Fufes.” 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  manganefe  is  nfed  in  glafs- 
works,  and  is  capable  both  of  deftroying  the  colour  of  glafs, 
and  of  giving  a  new  colour  to  it,  viz.  that  of  violet.  Mr.  Scheele 
enumerates  its  effects  on  glafs-tluxes  as  fellows  :  1.  Acolourlefs 
glafs-ftux  becomes  conftantly  more  or  lefs  red  on  addition  of 
manganefe,  according  to  the  quantity.  2.  If  the  flux  be  a 
little  alkaline,  the  colour  w.ill  approach  to  violet.  3,  Arfenic, 
gypfum,  and  calx  of  tin,  deftroy  the  red  colour  in  thefe  glades, 
and  thus  render  them  clear.  Manganefe  decompofes  arfenic 
by  uniting  with  its  phlogifton,  and  arfenic  itfelf  is  compofed 
of  an  acid  of  a  peculiar  nature  united  with  phlogifton.  On 
mixing  manganefe,  therefore,  with  glafs  in  fufion,  the  phlo¬ 
gifton  of  the  arlenic  unites  with  the  manganefe,  while  the  acid 
of  arfenic  unites  with  the  alkali  of  the  glafs.  This  experiment 
fucceeds  in  a  covered  crucible,  though  never  when  gypfum  or 
calx  of  tin  is  made  ufe  of ;  but  on  adding  powdered  char¬ 
coal,  an  effervefcence  enfues,  the  red  colour  difappears,  and 
the  glafs  becomes  colourlefs.  The  phlogifton  of  the  charcoal 
is  therefore  the  caufe  of  the  deftrubtion  of  the  colour,  and  the 
effervefcence  is  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  emiflion  of  the 
phlogifton.  4.  If  glafs  coloured  red  by  manganefe  be  fuftd 
in  a  crucible  with  powdered  charcoal,  the  colour  difappears 
during  the  effervefcence  without  the  addition  of  gypfum  or 
calx  of  tin  ;  but  on  keeping  the  glafs  a  long  time  in  fufion 
upon  charcoal,  by  means  of  the  blow  pipe,  the  colour  does 
not  dilappear.  Nay,  if  the  colourlefs  glafs  be  kept  in  this 
ftate  for  a  ftiort  time  upon  charcoal,  it  grows  red  again.  5.  By 
adding  a  little  fulphur,  the  colour  difappears:  and  the  fame 
thing  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  any  metallic  calx  or  any 
neutral  lalt  containing  the  vitriolic  acid.  But  here  it  muft  be 
oblerved,  that  all  metals  whofe  calces  colour  glafs,  while  they 
deprive  it  of  that  which  it  has  received  from  the  manganefe, 
will  not  fail  to  communicate  their  own  peculiar  colour  to  it. 
If  to  fuch  a  colourlefs  glafs- globule,  nitre,  even  in  the  fmalleft 
quantity,  be  added,  it  prefently  grows  red  again  ;  and  the  fame 
thing  happens  if  luch  a  colourlefs  glafs  globule  be  kept  in 
fufion  for  a  few  minutes  upon  an  iron  plate:  and  thus  the  red 
colour  may  be  made  to  appear  and  dilappear  as  often  as  we 
pleafe. 

From  this  explanation  it  appears  how  manganefe  purifies 
glafs.  When  the  colour  of  it  depends  on  a  quantity  of  coaly- 
matter,  it  is  improper  to  add  more  than  is  juft  fuificient  to  fa- 
turate  the  phlogifton.  With  regard  to  the  green  colour  of 
common  bottle-glafs,  Mr.  Scheele  made  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  to  determine  whether  it  proceeded  from  iron  or  not : 
Having  melted  green  glafs  by  the  blow-pipe  upon  a  piece  of 
the  fame  fubftance,  left  in  uling  a  crucible  he  fhould  have  been 
deceived  by  the  iron  it  contained,  he  poured  upon  it  a,  large 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid  ;  and  having  extracted  a  tin6ture, 
and  poured  into  it  a  few  drops  of  the  folution  of  Pruifian  al¬ 
kali,  it  affumed  a  blueifh  colour.  He.nce  he  concludes,  that 
iron,  nearly  in  its  metallic  form,  is  prelent  in  common  green 
glafs;  for  its  calx  always  gives  a  yellowifh  colour  to  glafs,  and 
manganefe  added  to  a  folution  of  iron  in  acids  deftroys  the 
green  colour,  fubftituting  a  yellow  one  in  its  room  ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  nitre  added  to  green  glafs  in  fufion  takes  away  its 
colour.  The  fame  effe£t  is  produced  by  manganefe,  if  added 
in  proper  quantity  ;  though,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Scheele,  fomewhat  of  a  yellowilh  colour  ought  to  have 
been  communicated  by  it;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 


*  As  in  this  procefs  a  quantity  of  fixed  air  is  always  expelled  from  the  alkali,  it  was  neceffary,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
the  manganefe  from  being  difl’olved  by  it,  to  place  the  whole  for  fome  hours  upon  hot  fand,  to  expel  the  aerial  fluid. 
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really  fo,  though  the  quantity  of  iron  was  too  fmall  to  render 
it  diftinCtly  vilible.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  the  rays  of 
light  paffing  through  glafs  of  this  kind,  when  nearly  red  hot, 
appear  of  a  yellowifh  colour. 

Mr  Engeiliom’s  experiments  on  this  fubjeCt  are  fomewhat 
different  from  thofe  of  Mr.  Scheele.  Having  melted  manga- 
nefe  and  borax  together  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal,  the  glafs  at 
'firft  ali'umed  the  common  colour  of  manganefe ;  but  this  was 
repeatedly  detiroyed,  and  made  to  appear  without  adding  any 
thing.  During  the  operation  he  took  notice  of  the  following 
phenomena  :  r.  When  a  fmall  quantity  of  manganefe  was 
taken,  the  colour  was  light,  but  with  a  larger  it  became  nearly 
black  ;  and  whatever  colour  it  affirmed  on  the  firft  fufion  was 
manifefted  alfo  at  the  fecond,  when  it  was  made  to  re-appear. 
2.  Manganefe,  on  being  melted  with  borax,  effiervefces  vio¬ 
lently;  which  ceafes,  however,  as  foon  as  the  manganefe  is 
diflblved.  3.  '['0  make  the  colour  of  the  glafs  difappear,  it 
was  neceffary  only  to  direct  the  blue  flame  of  the  candle  upon 
the  glals,  and  that  equally  and'  conftantly,  but  not  very  vio¬ 
lently.  On  blowing  more  faintly,  and  allowing  the  brown 
flame  to  touch  the  place,  the  colour  returned.  4.  About  the 
time  that  the  glafs  becomes  colourlefs,  a  kind  of  feCtion  or 
partition  is  obferved  in  it ;  and  as  foon  as  the  colour  difappears, 
the  blowing  mull  be  immediately  difcontinued,  fo  that  the 
brown  flame  (hall  not  afterwards  touch  the  glals.  When  it  is 
taken  out  with  the  forceps,  it  appears  perfectly  colourlefs. 
<5.  This  deftruCtion  of  the  colour' feems  not  to  happen  fuddenly, 
but  by  degrees  ;  for  when  the  blowing  was  now  and  then  dif¬ 
continued  before  the  true  mark  had  appeared,  the  glafs  was 
generally  lighter  than  before,  though  not  quite  colourlefs. 

Though  our  author  had  been  able  to  difcharge  the  colour 
thus  from  glafs,  and  to  make  it  re-appear,  it  feemed  doubtful 
whether  this  could  be  done  frequently;  for,  having  blown  the 
blue  ftame  violently  againft  fome  glafs,  the  colour  of  which  he 
had  already  twice  difcharged  and  made  to  re-appear,  he  found 
that  it  could  not  again  be  difcharged,  even  by  conftant  blowing 
for  an  hour.  In  another  experiment,  having  added  a  large 
quantity  of  manganefe,  he  found  that  the  glafs  retained  its 
colour  even  in  the  utmoft  heat  he  could  give  it,  though  it 
always  became  colourlefs  when  warm,  but  regained  its  colour 
in  the  cold. 

In  both  thefe  experiments  the  violence  of  the  flame  had  dif- 
perfed  and  driven  oft  fome  fmall  globules,  which  always  re¬ 
mained  colourlefs  :  the  reafon  of  this  he  thinks  is,  that  man¬ 
ganefe,  or  its  colouring  part,  lias  a  ltrong  attraction  for  a 
fmall  part  only  of  borax  yand  that,  by  means  of  a  violent  heat, 
the  fuperftuous  part  may  be  feparated,  and  the  relt  unite  more 
clofely  with  the  earthy  particles.  The  fame  thing  happened 
likewite  with  the  tinall  globules,  which  fometimes  remained 
after  the  mats  was  taken  away,  fixed  to  the  charcoal  by  the 
violence  of  the  flame.  “  If  this  is  really  the  cafe  (fays  he), 
it  would  follow,  that  by  repeating  the  experiment  fome  of 
thefe  particles  would  always  feparate  if  a  fulficiently  ftrong 
flame  was  applied,  and  it  would  be  impoflible  to  expel  the  red 
Colour  afterwards,  i  dare  not,  however,  advance  this  conjec¬ 
ture,  though  it  is  grounded  on  fome  experiments  as  a  matter 
of  certainty.” 

Cronftedt  obferves,  that  manganefe  communicates  a  colour 
both  to  glalfes  and  faline  filiations.  Borax,  which  has  diflblved 
it,  becomes  tranfparent,  and  aflumes  a  reddifh  brown  or  hya- 
cinthine  colour  ;  the  microcoftnic  fait  becomes  tranfparent,  of 
a  crimlon  colour,  and  moulders  in  the  air.  In  compofitions 
for  glafs  it  becomes  violet  with  the  fixed  alkali  ;  but  if  a  great 
quantity  ot  manganefe  be  added,  the  glaf*  is  in  thick  lumps 
and  looks  black  ;  by  fcorification  with  lead,  the  glafs  obtains  a 
reddifh  brown  colour;  Manganefe  deflagrates  with  nitre ;  and 


the  refiditum,  when  thus  deflagrated,  communicates  a  deep 
red  colour  to  its  lixivium.  The  talx,  when  reckoned  tojie 
light,  weighs  as  much  as  an  iron  ore  of  the  fame  texture.  It 
ferments  with  vitreous  compofitions,  and  fill  more  when  melted 
with  the  microcoftnic  fait.  The  colours  communicated  by 
manganefe  to  glades  are  eauly  deftroyed  by  the  calx  of  tin  or 
arfenic,  and  likewife  vanifh  of  themfelves  in  the  air. 

According  to  Dr.  Brunnicb,  manganefe,  when  melted  with 
nitre,  affiunes  a  green  colour.  Tin  unites  very  readily  with 
manganefe  ;  but  zinc  not  without  great  difficulty,  perhaps  on 
account  of  its  volatility  and  inflammable  nature.  White 
arfenic  adheres  to  it,  and,  by  means  of  the  phlogiftoo,  reduces 
it  to  a  metallic  form.  By  Ample  calcination  a  blackifh  powder 
is  produced  ;  but  if  the  ignition  be  continued  for  twelve  days, 
it  acquires  a  dark  green  colour;  producing  alfo,  fometimes, 
one  of  a  white  or  reddifh  colour.  All  thefe  various  calces,  by 
means  -of  a  fuflicient  degree  of  heat  in  a  common  crucible,  riyr 
into  a  yellowifii  red  glafs,  which  is  pellucid,  unlefs  from  too 
great  thicknefs. 

MANGE,  in  dogs.  See  Difeafes  of  Dogs. 

Mange,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery. 

MANGEART  (Dom  Thomas),  a  BenediCtine  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  St.  Vatine  and  St.  Hidulphe,  whofe  knowledge 
was  an  ornament  to  his  order.  It  gained  him  alfo  the  titles 
of  antiquarian,  librarian,  and  counfellor  to  Charles  duke  of 
Lorrain.  He  was  preparing  a  very  confiderable  work  when  he 
died,  A.  D.  1  763,  before  he  had  put  his  lalt  hand  to  his  book, 
which  was  publifhed  by  abbe  Jacquin.  This  production  ap¬ 
peared  in  1763,  in  folio,  with  this  title  :  Introduction  a  la 
fcience  des  Medal  'les,  pour  fervir  a  la  connoijfancc  dcs  Dieux / 
de  la  Religion,  des  Sciences,  des  Arts,  et  de  tout  ce  qui  appar- 
tient  a  VHiJioire  ancienne,  avec  les  preuves  tiroes  des  MedaUle: , 
The  elementary  treatifes  on  the  numifmatic  fcience  were  not 
fufficiently  extenfive,  and  the  particular  differtations  were  by 
far  too  tedious  and  prolix.  This  learned  BenediCtine  has  col¬ 
lected  into  a  Angle  volume  all  the  principles  contained  in  the 
former,  and  all  the  ideas  of  atiy  confequence  which  are  to  be 
found  fcatteted  through  the  latter.  His  work  may  ferve  as  a 
fupplement  to  Morttfaucon’s  Antiquity  explained.  From  Man- 
geart  we  likewife  have  a  volume  of  lermons;  and  a  treatife  on 
Purgatory,  Nancy,  17:9,  2  vols.  121110. 

MANGEL-wirazEL.  See  Beta. 

MANGENOT  (Lewis),  a  canon  of  the  Temple  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  born  A.  D.  1694,  and  died  in  1768  at  the  age 
of  74.  He  was  a  focial  poet,  and  an  amiable  man.  But,  al¬ 
though  lively  and  agreeable  in  his  converlation,  his  character 
leaned  fomewhat  towards  cynical  mifanthropy.  Of  this  we 
may  judge  from  the  following  verfes,  written  on  a  little  par¬ 
lour  which  he  had  ereCted  in  a  garden  dependent  on  his  benefice: 

Sans  inquietude,  fans  peine, 

Je  jouis  dans  ces  lieux  dii  deftin  le  plus  beau  ; 

Les  Dieux  in' out  accords  Verne  de  Diogene, 

Et  rues  foibles  talens  m  out  njalu  foil  tonneau. 

His  poems  were  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  177b.  This  col¬ 
lection  contains  two  eclogues  full  of  nature,  fimplicity,  and 
elegance;  fables,  fome  of  which  are  well  compofid;  tales, 
which  are  by  far  too  licentious ;  moral  reflections;  leniences  y 
madrigals,  &zc.  &c. 

MANGER,  is  a  railed  trough  under  the  rack  in  the  ftall, 
made  for  receiving  the  grain  or  corn  that  a  horfe  eats. 

Manger,  a  fmall  apartment,  extending  athwart  the  lower- 
deck  of  a  fhip  of  war,  immediately  within  the  haufe-holes, 
and  fenced  on  the  after-part  by  a  partition,  which  leparates  it 
from  the  other  part  of  the  deck  behind  it.  This  partition 
ferves  as  a  fence  to  Interrupt  the  patfage  of  the  water,  which 
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oceafionaTfy  gufhes  in  at  the  haufe-holes,  or  falls  from  the  wet 
cable  whilft  it  is  heaved  in  by  the  capftern.  The  water,  thus 
prevented  from  running  aft,  is  immediately  returned  into  the 
fea  by  feveral  fmall  channels,  called  fcuppcrs,  cut  through  the 
ihip's  fide  within  the  manger.  The  manger  is  therefore  par¬ 
ticularly  uleful  in  giving  a  contrary  direction  to  the  water  that 
enters  at  the  haute-holes,  which  would  otherwife  run  aft  in 
great  dreams  upon  the  lower-deck,  and  render  it  extremely 
wet  and  uncomfortable,  particularly  in  tempeltuous  weather, 
to  the  men  who  mefs  and  deep  in  different  parts  thereof. 

MANGET  (John-James),  an  eminent  phyfician,  born  at 
Geneva  in  165a.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  made  him  his  firft: 
phyfician  in  1699;  in  which  pod  he  continued  till  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Geneva  in  1742.  He  wrote  many  works  ; 
the  mod  known  of  which  are,  1.  A  collebtion  of  feveral 
Pharmacopoeias,  in  folio.  2.  Bdliothcca  pbarmaccutico-mediea. 
3.  Bibliotheca  anatomica.  4.  Bibliotheca  chemica.  5.  Biblio¬ 
theca  chirurgica.  6.  A  bibliotheca  of  all  the  authors  who  have 
written  on  medicine,  in  4  vols.  folio.  All  thefe  works  are  in 
Latin.  Daniel  le  Clerc,  the  author  of  a  fdiftory  of  Phyfie, 
aflided  him  in  writing  them. 

MANGIFERA,  the  mango-tkee,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thole  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ;  the  plum 
kidney-fhaped.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  many 
parts  of  the  Ead  Indies,  whence  it  has  been  tranfplanted  to 
Erazil  and  other  warm  parts  of  America.  It  grows  to  a  large 
lize  ;  the  wood  is  brittle  ;  the  bark  rough  when  old ;  the  leaves 
are  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  more  than  two  inches 
broad.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  are  l'ucceeded  by  large  oblong  kidney- 
fhaped  plums.  This  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  is  greatly  edeemed 
in  the  countries  where  it  grows  ;  but  in  Europe  we  have  only 
the  unripe  fruit  brought  over  in  pickle.  All  attempts  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  plant  have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual  ;  and  Mr. 
Millar  is  of  opinion  that  the  dones  will  not  vegetate  unlefs 
they  are  planted  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  He  thinks,  therefore, 
that  the  young  plants  ought  to  be  brought  over  in  boxes  of 
earth  ;  after  which  they  may  be  kept  in  the  tan-bed  of  the 
dove. 

MANGOSTAN,  or  Mangosteen.  See  Garcinia. 

MANGROVE.  See  Rhizophora. 

MAN  HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Lower  Palati¬ 
nate,  with  a  very  drong  citadel,  and  a  palace,  where  the  elec¬ 
tor  palatine  often  refides.  It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Neekar  and  Rhine,  in  E.  Ion.  8.  33.  N.  lat.  49.  25. 

MANHOOD,  that  dage  of  life  which  fucceeds  puberty  or 
adolefcetice.  See  Man. 

MANIA,  or  Madness.  See  Medicine. 

MANICHEES,  or  Manicheans  (Manichcei),  a  fed  of 
ancient  heretics,  who  afferted  two  principles ;  fo  called  from 
their  author  Manes  or  Manicheeas ,  a  Perfian  by  nation,  and 
educated  among  the  Mag;,  being  himfelf  one  of  that  number 
before  he  embraced  Chridianity.  This  herefy  had  its  firll 
rife  about  the  year  277,  and  fpread  itfelf  principally  in  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Africa.  St.  Epiphanius,  who  treats  of  it  at  large, 
obferves,  that  the  true  name  of  this  herefiarch  was  Cubricus  ; 
and  that  he  changed  it  for  Maucs,  which  in  the  Perfian  or 
Babylonifti  language  fignifies  ve/el.  A  rich  widow',  whofe 
fervant  he  had  been,  dying  without  iffue,  left  him  ftore  of 
wealth  ;  after  which  he  affumed  the  title  of  the  apojlle  or  envoy 
of  fefus  Chrijl. 

Manes  was  not  contented  with  the  quality  of  apoftle  of 
Jcfus  (Thrift,  but  he  alfo  affumed  that  of  the  Paraclete,  whom 
Chrift  had  promifed  to  fend  :  which  Auguftin  explains,  by 


faying,  that  Manes  endeavoured  to  perfuade  men,  that  the 
Holy  Ghoft  did  perfonally  dwell  in  him  with  full  authority. 
He  left  feveral  difciples,  and  among  others  Addas,  Thomas, 
and  Hermas.  Thefe  he  fent  in  his  lifetime  into  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces  to  preach  his  doftrine.  Manes,  having  undertaken  to 
cure  the  king  of  Petfia’s  fon,  and  not  fucceeding,  was  put  in 
prifon  upon  the  young  prince’s  death,  whence  he  made  his 
efcape  ;  but  be  was  apprehended  foon  after,  and  flayed  alive. 

However,  the  oriental  writers,  cited  by  D’Herbelot  and 
Hyde,  tell  us,  that  Manes,  after  having  been  protected  in  a 
lingular  manner  by  Hormizdas,  who  fucceeded  Sapor  in  the 
Perfian  throne,  but  who  was  not  able  to  defend  him,  at  length, 
againfl  the  united  hatred  of  the  Chriftians,  the  Magi,  the  Jews, 
and  the  Pagans,  was  fhut  up  in  a  ftrong  caftle,  to  ftrve  him  as 
a  refuge  againft  thofe  who  perfecuted  him  on  account  of  his 
do&rine.  They  add,  that  after  the  death  of  Hormizdas,  Va- 
ranes  I.  his  fucceffor,  firft  protected  Manes,  but  afterwards 
gave  him  up  to  the  fuiy  of  the  Magi,  whofe  refentment  againft 
him  v.ras  due  to  his  having  adopted  the  -Sadducean  principles, 
as  fome  fay  ;  while  others  attribute  it  to  his  having  mingled 
the  tenets  of  the  Magi  with  the  doctrines  c-f  Chriftianity, 
However,  it  is  certain  that  the  Manicheans  celebrated  the  day 
of  their  matter’s  death.  It  has  been  a  fubjedt  of  much  con- 
troverfy  whether  Manes  was  an  impoftor.  The  learned  Dr. 
Lardner  has  examined  the  arguments  on  both  Tides  5  and  though 
he  does  not  choofe  to  deny  that  he  was  an  impoftor,  he  does 
not  difeern  evident  proofs  of  it.  He  acknowledges  that  he 
was  an  arrogant  philofopher  and  a  great  fchemift;  but  whether 
he  was  an  impoftor,  he  cannot  certainly  fay.  He  was  much 
too  fond  of  philofophical  notions,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
bring  into  religion,  for  which  he  is  to  be  blamed  :  neverthdefs, 
he  obferves,  that  every  bold  dogmatifer  is  not  an  impoftor... 

The  doftrine  of  Manes  was  a  motley  mixture  of  the  tenets 
of  Chriftianity  with  the  ancient  philofophy  of  the  Perfians,  in 
which  he  had  been  inftrmfted  during  his  youth.  He  combined 
thefe  two  fyftems,  and  applied  and  accommodated  to  Jefus 
Chrift  the  characters  and  actions  which  the  Perfians  attributed 
to  the  god  Mithras, 

He  eftablifhed  two  principles,  wst.  a  good  and  an  evil  one  i 
the  firft,  a  moil  pure  and  fubtile  matter,  which  he  called  light, 
did  nothing  but  good ;  and  the  fecond,  a  grofs  and  corrupt 
fubftance,  which  he  called  darknefs ,  nothing  but  evil.  This 
philofophy  is  very  ancient ;  and  Plutarch  treats  of  it  at  large 
in  his  Ills  and  Ofiris. 

Our  foals,  according  to  Manes,  were  made  by'  the  good 
principle,  and  our  bodies  by  the  evil  one;  thofe  two  principles 
being,  according  to  him,  co-eternal,  and  independent  of  each 
other.  Each  of  thefe  is  fubjeCt  to  the  dominion  of  a  fuper^ 
intendent  being,  whofe  exiftence  is  from  all  eternity.  The 
being  who  prefides  over  the  light  is  called  God  ;  he  that  rules 
the  land  of  darhnefs  bears  the  title  of  hyle  or  damon.  Th£ 
ruler  of  the  light  is  fupremely  happy,  and  in  confequence  there¬ 
of  benevolent  and  good ;  the  prince  of  darknefs  is  unhappy  in 
himfelf,  and  defirous  of  rendering  others  partakers  of  his  mi- 
fery,  and  is  evil  and  malignant,  Thefe  two  beings  have  pro¬ 
duced  an  immenfe  multitude  of  creatures,  refembling  them- 
felves,  and  diftributed  them  through  their  refpeftive  provinces. 
After  a  conteft  between  the  ruler  of  light  and  the  prince  of 
darhnefs,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated,  this  prince  of  dark¬ 
nefs  produced  the  firft  parents  of  the  human  race.  The  beings 
ingendered  from  this  original  ftcck  confift  of  a  body  formed 
out  of  the  corrupt  matter  of  the  kingdom  of  darknefs,  and  of 
two  fouls ;  one  of  which  is  fenfitive  and  luftful,  and  owes  its 
exiftence  to  the  evil  principle  ;  the  other  rational  and  immortal, 
a  particle  of  that  divine  light  which  had  been  carried  away  in 
the  conteft  by  the  army  of  darknefs,  and  immerfed  into  the 
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Tuafs  of  malignant  matter.  The  earth  was  created  by  God  out 
of  this  corrupt  mafs  of  matter  in  order  to  be  a  dwelling  for  the 
human  race,  that  their  captive  fouls  might  by  degrees  be  de¬ 
livered  from  their  corporeal  prifons,  and  the  celellial  dements 
extended  from  the  grofs  fubftance  in  which  they  were  involved. 
With  this  view  God  produced  two  beings  from  his  own  fub- 
flance,  viz.  Chrift  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  for  the  Manicheans 
held  a  confubilantial  Trinity-.  Chrift,  or  the  glorious  intelli¬ 
gence  called  by  the  Perfians  Mithras,  fubfilting  in  and  by  him- 
felf  and  redding  in  the  fun,  appeared  in  due  time  among  the 
Je'  s,  clothed  with  the  fhadowy  form  of  a  human  body,  to 
difcngagj  the  rational  foul  from  the  corrupt  body,  and  to  con¬ 
quer  the  violence  of  malignant  matter.  The  Jews,  incited  by 
the  prince  of  darknefs,  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death, 
which  he  fuffered  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  appearance,  and 
according  to  the  opinion  of  men.  When  the  purpofes  of  Chrift 
were  accomplilhed,  he  returned  to  his  throne  in  the  fun,  ap¬ 
pointing  apoftles  to  propagate  his  religion,  and  leaving  his 
followers  the  promife  of  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  who  is 
Maaes  the  Perfian.  T  iofe  fouls  who  believe  Jefus  Chrift  to 
be  the  fon  of  God,  renounce  the  worfhip  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  who  is  the  prince  of  darknefs,  and  obey  the  laws  deli¬ 
vered  by  Chrift,  and  illuftrated  by  Manes  the  comforter,  are 
gradually  purified  from  the  contagion  of  matter  ;  and  their 
purification  being  compkted,  after  having  palled  through  two 
ilates  of  trial,  by  water  and  fiie,  firft  in  the  moon  and  then  in 
the  fun,  their  bodies  return  to  the  original  mafs  (for  the  Mani¬ 
cheans  derided  the  refurredion  of  bodies),  and  their  fouls 
ufeend  to  the  regions  of  light.  But  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
have  negleded  the  falutary  work  of  purification,  paf9  after 
death  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals  or  natures,  where  they 
remain  till  they  have  accompliftied  their  probation.  Some, 
however,  more  perverfe  and  obllinate,  are  configned  to  a  fe- 
verer  courfe  of  trial,  being  delivered  over  for  a  time  to  the 
power  of  malignant  aerial  fpirits  who  torment  them  in  various 
ways.  After  this,  a  fire  (hall  break  forth  and  confume  the 
frame  of  the  world ;  and  the  prince  and  powers  of  darknefs 
ihall  return  to  their  primitive  feats  of  anguifh  and  mifery,  in 
which  they  fhall  dwell  for  ever.  Thefe  manfions  (hall  be  fur- 
rounded  by  an  invincible  guard,  to  prevent  their  ever  renewing 
a  war  in  the  regions  of  light. 

Manes  borrowed  many  things  from  the  ancient  Gnoftics  ; 
on  which  account  many  authors  coniider  the  Manicheans  as  a 
branch  of  the  Gnoftics. 

In  truth,  the  Manichean  aodrine  was  a  fyftem  of  philofophy 
rather  than  of  religion.  They  made  ufe  of  amulets,  in  imitation 
of  the  Bafilidians ;  and  are  faid  to  have  made  profellion  of 
aftronomy  and  aftrology.  They  denied  that  Jefus  Chrift,  who 
was  only  God,  afiumed  a  true  human  body,  and  maintained  it 
was  only  imaginary  :  and  therefore  they  denied  his  incarnation, 
death,  See.  They  pretended  that  the  law  of  Mofes  did  not 
come  from  God,  or  the  good  principle,  but  from  tbe  evil  one  ; 
and  that  for  this  reafon  it  was  abrogated.  They  rejetted 
almoft  all  the  facred  books  in  which  Chriftians  look  for  the 
fublime  truths  of  their  holy  religion.  They  affirmed  that  the 
Old  Teftament  was  not  the  work  of  God,  but  of  the  prince  of 
darknefs,  who  was  fubftituted  by  the  Jews  in  the  place  of  the 
true  God.  They  abftained  entirely  from  eating  the  fielh  of 
•any  animal,  following  herein  the  dodrine  of  the  ancient  Pytha¬ 
goreans  :  they  alfo  condemned  marriage.  The  reft  of  their 
errors  may  be  feen  in  St.  Epiphanius,  and  St.  Auguftin ;  which 
laft,  having  been  of  their  fed,  may  be  prefumed  to  have  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

Though  the  Manichees  profeffed  to  receive  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament,  yet  in  effed  they  only  took  fo  much  of  them 
as  fuited  with  their  own  opinions.  They  firft  formed  to  them- 
felves  a  certain  idea  or  fcheme  of  Chriftianity  j  and  to  this 
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arljufted  the  writings  of  the  apoftles,  pretending  that  whatever 
was  inconfiftent  with  this  had  been  foifted  into  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment  by  later  writers  who  were  half  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  made  fables  and  apocryphai  books  pals  for  apofto- 
lical  writings ;  and  even  are  fufpeded  to  have  forged  feveral 
others,  tire  better  to  maintain  their  errors.  St.  Epiphanius 
gives  a  catalogue  of  feveral  pieces  publilhed  by  Manes,  and 
adds  extracts  out  of  fome  of  them.  Thefe  aie  the  Myfteries, 
Chapters,  Gofpel,  and  Treafury. 

The  rule  of  life  and  manners  which  Manes  preferibed  to  his 
followers  was  moft  extravagantly  rigorous  and  fevere.  How¬ 
ever,  he  divided  his  difciples  into  two  dalles ;  one  of  which 
comprehended  tire  perfect  Chriftians,  under  the  name  of  the 
eleB  ;  and  the  other,  the  impeded  and  feeble,  under  the  title 
of  auditors  or  hearers.  The  eled  were  obliged  to  a  rigorous 
and  entire  abftinence  from  flefh,  eggs,  milk,  filh  , wine, all  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink,  wedlock,  and  all  amorous  gratifications  ;  and  to 
live  in  a  ftate  of  the  ftvereft  penury,  nouvilhing  their  emaciated 
bodies  with  bread,  herbs,  pulfe,  and  melons,  and  depriving 
themfelves  of  all  the  comforts  that  arife  from  the  moderate 
indulgence  of  natural  palllons,  and  alfo  from  a  variety  of  inn6- 
cent  and  agreeable  purfuits.  The  auditors  were  allowed  to 
pofleis  houfes,  lands,  and  wealth,  to  feed  on  fieffi,  to  enter  into 
the  bonds  of  conjugal  tendernels;  but  this  liberty  was  granted 
them  with  many  limitations,  and  under  the  llridefll  conditions 
of  moderation  and  temperance.  The  general  alfembly  of  the 
Manicheans  was  headed  by  a  prelident,  who  reprefented  Jefus 
Chrift.  There  were  joined  to  him  12  rulers  or  mailers,  who 
were  defigned  to  reprefent  the  12  apoftles;  and  thefe  were 
followed  by  72  bilhops,  the  images  of  the  72  difciples  of  our 
Lord.  Thefe  bifhops  had  prelbyters  or  deacons  under  them, 
and  all  the  members  of  thefe  religious  orders  were  chofen  out 
of  the  clafs  of  the  eled.  Their  worlhip  was  fimple  and  plain  ; 
and  confifted  of  prayers,  reading  the  feriptures,  and  hearing 
public  difeouries,  at  which  both  the  auditors  and  eled  were 
allowed  to  be  prefent.  They  alfo  obferved  the  Chriftian  ap¬ 
pointment  of  baptifm  and  the  eucharill.  They  kept  the 
Lord’s  day,  obferving  it  as  a  fall ;  and  they  likewife  kept 
Eafter  and  Pentecoll, 

Towards  the  4th  century,  the  Manicheans  concealed  them¬ 
felves  under  various  names,  which  they  fncceffivcly  adopted, 
and  changed  in  proportion  as  they  were  difeovered  by  them. 
Thus  they  affhmed  the  names  of  Encratites,  Apotadics,  Sac- 
cophori,  Hydroparaftates,  Solitaries,  and  feveral  others,  under 
which  they  lay  concealed  for  a  certain  time,  but  could  not 
however  long  efcape  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies.  About  the 
dole  of  the  6th  century,  this  fed  gained  a  very  conliderable 
influence,  particularly  among  the  Perfians. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  the  fed  of  Mani¬ 
chees  took,  a  new  face,  on  occafion  of  one  Conllantiue,  an  Ar¬ 
menian,  and  an  adherer  to  it  ;  wJ:o  took  upon  him  to  fupprefs 
the  reading  of  all  other  books  befides  the  Evangelifts  and  the 
Epiftles  ot  St.  Paul,  which  he  explained  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  make  them  contain  a  new  fyftem  of  Manicheifm.  He  en¬ 
tirely  difearded  all  the  writings  of  his  predecelfors  ;  rejeding 
the  chimaeras  of  the  Valentinians,  and  their  30  aeons;  the  fable 
of  Manes  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  rain,  and  other  dreams  ; 
but  Hill  retained  the  impurities  of  Bafilides.  In  this  manner 
he  reformed  Manicheifm,  info  much  that  his  followers  made  no 
fcruple  of  anathematizing  Scythian,  Buddas*  called  alfo  Addas 
and  Terebinth ,  the  contemporaries  and  difciples,  as  fome  fay, 
and,  according  to  others,  the  predecelfors  and  mailers  of  Manes, 
and  even  Manes  himfelf,  Conftantine  being  now  their  great 
apoltle.  After  he  had  feduced  an  infinite  number  of  people, 
he  was  at  laft  Honed  by  order  of  .the  emperor. 

This  fed  prevailed  in  Bofnia  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
about  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century;  propagated  their  doc% 
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trines  with  confidence,  and  held  their  religious  affemblies  with 
impunity. 

MANIGORDON,  or  Manichokd,  a  mufical  inftrument 
in  form  of  a  Ipinet ;  the  firings  of  which,  like  thofe  of  the 
clariohord,  are  covered  with  little  pieces  of  cloth,  to  deaden 
as  well  as  to  foften  their  found,  whence  it  is  alfo  called  the 

dumb  Jpinct. 

MANIFESTO,  a  public  declaration  made  by  a  prince  in 
writing,  fhowing  his  intentions  to  begin  a  war  or  other  enter- 
prife,  with-  the  motives  that  induce  him  to  it,  and  the  reafons 
on  which  he  founds  his  rights  ahd  pretenfions. 

MAN  I  HOT,  or  Manioc.  See  Jatropha. 

MANILA,  Luconia,  or  Za/sw/,  the  name  of  the  largeft 
of  the  Philippine  illands  in  the  Fait  Indies,  fuhjefb  to  Spain. 
It  had  the  name  of  Luzon  from  a  cufiom  that  prevailed  among 
the  natives  of  beating  or  bruifing  their  rice  in  wooden  mortars, 
before  they  either  boiled  or  baked  it :  luz'on,  in  their  language, 
fignifying  “  a  mortar.” . 

As  to  fituation,  it  is  remarkably  happy,  lying  between  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  continents,  and  having  China  on  the  north, 
at  the  diftance  of  about  60  leagues  ;  the  ilia’  ds  of  Japan  on 
the  north-eaft,  at  the  diftance  of  about  2^0  leagues  from  the 
neareft  of  them  ;  the  ocean  on  the  caft  ;  the  other  illands  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  on  the  weft  Malacca,  I’atana,  Siam,  Cambodia, 
Cochin-China,  and  other  provinces  of  India,  the  neareft  at  the 
diftance  of  300  leagues. 

The  middle  of  this  illand  is  in  the  latitude  150  north  :  the 
eaft  point  in  130  38',  and  the  mod  northern  point  in  190. 
The  fhape  of  it  is  fa;d  to  referable  that  of  an  arm  bent  ;  the 
whole  length  being  about  160  Spanifh  leagues,  the  greatelt 
breadth  between  20  and  ao,  and  the  circumference  about  3  to. 
As  to  the  longitude,  the  charts  differ,  fome  making  the  middle 
of  the  illand  to  lie  1130  eaft  from  London,  and  others  in  1600. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  moift.  One  thing  is  held  very  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  in  ftormy  weather  there  is  much  lightning  and 
rain,  and  that  thunder  is  fcldom  heard  till  this  is  over.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  weft  and  fouth  winds  blow,  which  they  rail  <; veiidavales , 
bringing  Inch  rains  and.  ftorms,  that  the  fields  are  all  over¬ 
flowed,  and  they  are  forced  to  have  little  boats  to  go  from  one 
place  to  another.  From  Oflober  till  the  middle  of  December, 
the  north  wind  prevails  ;  and  from  that  time  till  May,  the  eaft 
and  louth-eaft  ;  which  winds  are  there  called  breezes.  Thus 
there  are  two  feafons  in  thofe  feas,  by  the  Portuguefe  called 
vionzeens  ;  whence  our  word  ntonfoons,  that  is,  the  breezes  half 
the  year,  with  a  ferene  dry  air  ;  and  the  vendavales  the  other 
half,  wet  and  ftormy.  It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  in 
this  climate  no  vermin  breed  upon  Europeans,  though  they 
Wear  dirty  Ihirts,  whereas  it  is  otherwile  with  the  Indians. 
The  days  here  being  always  of  an  equal  length,  and  the  wea¬ 
ther  never  cold,  neither  their  clothes,  nor  the  hour  of  dining, 
fupping,  doing  bufmefs,  ltudying,  or  praying,  are  ever  changed ; 
nor  is  cloth  worn,  but  only  a  gain  ft  the  rain. 

The  air  here,  being  as  has  been  obferved  very  hot  and  moift, 
is  not  wbolefome  ;  but  is  worfe  for  young  men  that  come  from 
Europe  than  for  the  old.  As  for  the  natives,  without  uling  any 
precautions,  thev  live  very  commonly  to  fourfeore  or  100. 
The  foil  -is  fo  rieh  that  rice  grows  even  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  without  being  watered ;  and  this  makes  it  fo  plen¬ 
tiful  that  the  Indians  value  gold  fo  little  as  not  to  pick  it  up, 
though  it  lies  almoft  every  where  under  their  feet. 

Among  the  difadvaotages  of  the  illand,  befides  frequent  and 
terrible  earthquakes,  here  are  feveral  burning  mountains.  The 
face  of  ihe  illand,  however,  is  far  from  being  disfigured  by 
them,  or  by  the  ccnfequences  of  their  explohons. 

The  mountaineers,  called  Tlngiani,  have  no  particular  place 
of  abode,  but  always,  live  under  the  Ihelter  of  trees,  which 
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ferve  them  inftead  of  houfes,  and  furnifh  them  with  food? 
and  when  the  fruit  is  eaten  up,  they  remove  where  there  is  a, 
frefti  fort. 

Here  are  40  different  forts  of  palm-trees,  the  moft  excellent 
cocoas,  wild  cinnamon,  wild  nutmegs,  and  fome  fay  wild  cloves 
alfo  ;  ebony  ;  fandal-wood;  the  belt  caffia,  and  in  fuch  plenty 
that  they  feed  their  hogs  with  its  fruit ;  all  kinds  of  cattle, 
and  prodigious  quantities  of  gold,  amber,  and  ambergrife. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  people  in  this  illand  befides  the 
Spaniards,  as  the  Tagalians  or  Tagalefe,  the  Pintadoes  or 
painted  negroes,  the  Ilayas  or  Tinglianos,  and  the  Negrellos. 
The  Tagalians,  who  are  thought  to  be  Malayans  by  defeent, 
are  a  modeft,  tradlable,  and  well  difpofed  people.  The  Pinta¬ 
does,  or  painted  negroes,  are  tall,  ftraight,  ftrong,  adlive,  and 
of  an  excellent  difpofition.  The  Tinglianos,  whom  fome  ffup- 
pole  to  be  defeended  from  the  Japanefe,  are  very  brave,  yet 
very  courteous  and  humane.  They  live  entirely  on  the  gifts, 
of  nature,  and  never  lleep  under  any  other  ftiade  than  that  of 
the  trees  or  a  cave.  The  Negrellos,  who  are  held  to  be  the 
aborigines  of  the  illand,  are  barbarous  and  brutal  to  the  laft 
degree.  When  they  kill  a  Spaniard,  they  make  a  cup  of  his, 
Ikull,  and  drink  out  of  it. 

This  illand  is  divided  into  feveral  provinces,  containing  di¬ 
vers  towns,  the  chief  of  which  are  Manila,  Caceres,  New  Segovia, 
liondo,  Palfacao,  Ibalon,  Bulaw^  Serfoeon  or  Bagatao,  Tam¬ 
pon,  Fernandina,  Bolinao,  Playahonda,  Cavite,  Mindora,  Ca- 
leleya,  and  Balayan. 

Manila,  the  capital  of  an  illand  of  the  fame  name  iri  the 
Eaft  Indies,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  illand,  where  a  large 
river  falls  into  the  fea,  and  forms  a  noble  bay  to  leagues  in 
compafs,  to  which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  Babia, 
becaufe  the  river  runs  out  of  the  great  lake  Bahi,  which  lies 
at  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues  behind  it.  In  compafs  it  is  two 
miles,  in  length  one  third  of  a  mile;  the  fhape  irregular,  being 
narrow  at  both  ends,  and  wide  in  the  middle.  On  the  foutft 
it  is  waftied  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  the  river  ? 
being  alfo  llrongly  fortified  with  walls,  baltions,  forts,  and 
batteries. — Manila  contains  about  30,000  fouls,  who  are  a  very 
motley  race,  diftinguiffed  by  feveral  ltrange  names,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  conjunction  of  Spaniards,  Chinefe,  Malabars, 
blacks,  and  others  inhabiting  the  city  and  illands  depending 
on  it.  Without  the  walls  are  large  fuburbs,  particularly  that 
inhabited  by  the  Chinefe  merchants,  called  SangLys.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  (ize  of  the  place,  the  number  of  churches  ,  and 
religious  houfes  is  very  great.  Only  frnall  v  die  Is  can  come  up 
to  Manila ;  but  three  leagues  fouth  of  it  is  the  town  and  port 
of  Cavite,  defended  by  the  caftle  of  St.  Philip,  and  capable  of 
receiving  the  largeft  fhips.  Here  Hands  the  arlenal  where  the 
galleons  are  built,  for  which  there  are  from  300  to  6 00  or  800 
men  conftantly  employed,  who  are  relieved  every  month,  and 
while  upon  duty  are  maintained  at  the  king’s  expence.  By  an 
earthquake  which  happened  here  in  1645,  a  third  part  of  the 
citv  of  Manila  was  deltroyed,  and  no  lei's  than  3000  people 
peviffed  in  the  ruins. 

In  the  war  befo  e  laft,  Spain  having  entered  into  engage¬ 
ments  with  France,  in  confequence  of  the  family-cornpatl 
with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  it  was  found  expedient  by  Britain 
to  declare  war  alfo  againft  Spain.  Whereupon  a  force  was 
fent  out  from  our  Eaft  India  fettlcments,  particularly  Madras, 
for  the  conqueft  of  the  Philippine  illands,  under  general  Dra¬ 
per  and  admiral  Corniff  ;  who,  after  a  fiege  of  12  days,  took 
Manila  on  the  6th.  of  Oilober  i'6z  by  llorm;  but,  to  fave  l'o 
fine  a  city  from  deftruftion,  agreed  to  accept  a  ranfom,  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  million  fterling,  a  part  of  which,  it  is  faid,  was  never 
paid.  The  Spanith  viceroy  refides  in  this  city,  and  lives  like 
a  fovereign  prince.  The  government  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  in  the  gift  of  the  king  of  Spain,  When  the  city  was 
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taken,  as  above,  the  archbi(hop,  who  is  a  kind  of  pope  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  was  alfo  viceroy.  Five  large  Clips,  loaded 
with  the  riches  of  he  Eaft,  as  diamonds  from  Golconda,  cin¬ 
namon  from  Ceylon,  pepper  from  Sumatra  and  Java,  cloves 
and  nutmegs  from  the  Moluccas  and  Banda  iilnnds,  camphire 
from  Borneo,  benjamin  and  ivory  from  Cambodia,  filks,  tea, 
and  china  ware  front  China,  See.  fail  yearly  from  hence  to 
Acapulco  in  Mexico,  aud  return  freighted  with  filver,  making 
400  per  cent,  profit. 

The  city  of  Manila  is  governed  by  two  alcaides  :  the  reft  of 
t'ne  cities  and  great  towns  have  each  an  alcaide  ;  and  in  every 
village  there  is  a  corregidore.  Appeals  from  their  fentences 
are  made  to  the  royal  court  at  Manila,  in  which  there  are 
four  judges,  and  a  fifcai  or  attorney  general  ;  each  of  thefe 
judges  has  a  falary  of  3300  pieces  of  eight  per  annum.  The 
viceroy  is  prefident  j  and  in  that  quality  has  an  income  of 
4000  pieces  of  eight,  but  he  has  no  vote  ;  yet  if  the  judges 
are  equally  divided,  the  prefident  names  a  doctor  of  the  civil 
law,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  appointment,  has  a  elecifive  voice. 
The  attorney  general,  in  right  of  his  office,  is  protestor  of  the 
Chinefe,  in  .confideration  of  which  he  receives  600  pieces  of 
eight  every  year.  As  for  the  Indians  that  are  in  fu  jedion, 
they  pay  tribute  in  the  following  pioportions  :  Young  men 
from  x  ,  and  from  thence,  if  they  continue  tingle,  to  the  age 
of  Co,  pay  fi  e  rials  of  plate  by  way  of  capitation  ;  as  fingle 
women  likewife  do  from  24  to  50  :  married  men  pay  ten  rials. 
It  is  computed  that  there  are  within  the  compafs  of  this  go¬ 
vernment  250,000  Indians,  fubjeft  to  his  Catholic  majefty,  of 
whom  two-fifths  hold  immediately  from  ihe  king,  and  the 
reft  from  lords  or  proprietors,  who  pay  two  rials  each  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  forces,  and  the  like  fum  for  the  parifh- 
prieft.  The  royal  revenue  is  computed  at  about  half  a  million 
of  pieces  of  eight,  exclufive  of  cafualties.  In  regard  to  the. 
military  eftablilhment,  the  garrifon  of  Manila  confitls  of  about 
800  or  1000  men,  and  there  are  about  3000  more  in  the  Phi¬ 
lippines.  The  viceroy  Is  by  his  office  captain-general,  with  a 
falary  of  about  4000  pieces  of  eight. 

MANILIUS  (Marcus),  a  Latin  poet,  whofe  poem  had 
the  ill  luck  to  lie  buried  in  fome  German  libraries,  and  was 
not  heard  of  in  the  world  until  Poggius,  about  two  centuries 
ago,  published  him  from  fome  old  manuferipts  he  found  there. 
There  is  no  account  to  be  found  of  him  but  what  can  be  drawn 
from  his  poem,  which  is  called  Agronomical  ;  and  contains  a 
fyftem  of  the  ancient  aftronomy  and  aftrology,  together  with 
the  philofophy  of  the  Stoics.  It  confifts  of  five  books  ;  though 
there  was  a  fixth,  which  has  not  been  recovered-  From  the 
llyle,  and  no  mention  of  the  author  being  found  in  ancient 
writers,  it  is  probable  he  died  young.  It  is  colledltd,  however, 
that  he  was  a  Roman  of  illuftrious  extraction,  and  lived  under 
the  reign  of  Auguftus,  whom  he  invokes,  though  not  by  name, 
yet  by  circumftances  and  charafter  that  fuit  no  other  emperor. 
The  belt  editions  of  Manilius  are,  that  of  Jofeph  Scaliger  in 
1600,  and  that  of  Bentley  at  London  in  1738. 

M  ANILLE,  in  commerce,  a  lar  e  brafs  ring  in  the  form 
of  a  bracelet,  either  plain  or  engraven,  tiat  or  round.  Manilles 
are.  the  principal  commodities  which  the  Europeans  carry  to 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  exchange  with  the  natives  for  flaves. 
Thefe  people  wear  them  as  on  arneuts  on  the  fmall  of  the  leg, 
and  on  the  thick  part  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow.  The  great 
men  wear  manilles  of  gold  and  frlver;  but  thefe  are  made  in. 
the  country,  by  the  natives  themfelves. 

MANIOC,  or  Manihot.  See  Jatbopha. 

MANIFULUS,  Manipule,  among  the  Romans  was  a 
little  body  of  infantry,  which  in  the  time  of  Romulus  c</n- 
lifted  of  ioj  men  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  confuls,  and  firft 
Catfars,  of  200.  The  word  properly  fignifies  "  a  handful 
and,  according  to  fome  authors,  was  firft  given  to  the  handful 


of  hay  which  they  bore  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  to  diftinguifti 
themfelves  by,  before  the  cuftom  was  introduced  of  bearing  an 
eagle  for  their  enfign  ;  and  hence  ado  the  phrafe,  a  handful  of 
men.  But  Vegetius,  Modeftus,  and  Varro,  give  other  etymo¬ 
logies  of  the  word  :  the  latt  derives  it  from  manus,  a  little 
body  of  men  following  the  fame  ftandard.  According  to  the 
former,  this  corps  was  called  manipulus,  becaufe  they  fought 
hand  in  hand  or  all  together  :  Contubsrnium  autem  manipulus 
'vocabalur  ah  co,  quod  conj unfits  mani bus  pariter  dimicabant ■ 

Each  manipule  had  two  centurions,  or  captains,  called  ma~ 
nipu.ar'u,  to  command  it  ;  one  whereof  was  lieutenant  to ‘the 
other.  Each  cohort  was  divided  into  three  manipules,  anT 
each  manipule  into  two  centuries. 

Aulus  Gellius  quotes  an  old  author,  one  Cincius,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Hi;inibal  (whofe  prifoner  he  was),  and  who, 
writing  on  the  art  of  war,  oblerves,  that  then  each  legion  con¬ 
fided  of  60  centuries,  of  30  manipules,  and  of  10  cohorts. 
And  again,  Varro  and  Vegetius  mention  it  as  the  lead  divifioti 
in  the  army,  only  confiding  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  century; 
atid  Spartian  adds,  that  it  contained  not  more  than  ten  men. 
This  Ihows  that  the  manipulus  was  not  always  the  fame  thing. 

M  nipulus  is  alfo  an  eccLfiaftical  ornament,  worn  by  the 
priefts,  deacons,  and  fubdeacotts  in  the  Romifti  church.  It 
confifts  of  a  little  fillet  in  form  of  a  dole,  three  or  four  inches 
broad,  and  made  of  the  lame  fluff  with  the  chafuble  ;  figtiify- 
ing  and  repiete  nting  an  handkerchief  which  the  priefts  in  the 
primitive  church  wore  ou  the  arm  to  wipe  oft  the  tears  they 
were  continually  fhedding  for  the  fins  of  the  people.  There 
ftill  remains  a  mark  of  this  ufage  in  a  prayer  rehearfed  by 
thofe  who  wear  it  :  Mercar ,  Domine,  portarc  manipulum  fetus 
Iff  dolor  is. — The  Greeks  and  Maronitcs  wear  two  manipules, 
one  on  each  arm. 

Manipulus,  among  phyficians,  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  herbs  or  leaves,  or  fo  much  as  a  man  can  gral'p  in  his 
hand  at  once  ;  which  quantity  is  frequently  denoted  by  the 
abbreviature,  M,  or  m. 

MANIS,  the  scaly  lizard,  in  zoology  :  a  genus  of  qua¬ 
drupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  bruta,  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  They  have  no  foreteeth  either  in  the  upper 
or  under  jaw;  the  tongue  is  long  and  cylindrical  ;  the  fnout  is 
long  and  narrow  ;  and  the  body  is  covered  with  hard  feales. 
There  are  two  fpecies':  1.  The  q enlad tflyla,  or  (hurt-tailed 
manis,  with  five  toes  on  each  foot.  The  head  is  fmaller  than 
the  neck  :  the  eyes  are  very  fmall ;  the  length  of  the  body, 
including  the  tail,,  is  from  fix  to  eight  feet.  The  whole  body 
is  covered  with  hard  feales,  excepting  the  under  part  of  the 
head  and  neck,  the  breaft,  the  belly,  and  the  internal  fide  of 
each  leg.  Betwixt  the  feales  of  this  animal  there  are  fome 
hairs  like  the  bridles  of  a  hog,  browaith  at  the  points.  See 
plate  10.  The  feales  are  of  a  reddtftt  colour,  very  hard,  con¬ 
vex  above,  and  concave  below.  All  the  parts  which  want 
feales  are  naked.  The  feales  are  unconnected  ,  and  the  animal 
can  raife  or  lower  them  at  pleafure  like  the  quills  of  the  por¬ 
cupine.  When  irritated,  he  ereils  his  feales,.  and  rolls  himlelf 
up  like  a  hedge-hog.  In  this  fituation,  neither  the  lion,  tiger, 
nor  any  other  animal  can  hurt  him.  It  is  laid  to  deftroy  the 
elephant  by  twitting  itself  round  his  trunk,  and  compretling 
that  tender  organ  with  Its  hard  feales.  It  feeds  on  lizards  and 
InfeCts  ;  turns  up  the  ground  with  its.  note ;  walks  with  its 
claws  bent  under  its  feet  ;  grows  very  fat,  and  is  efteemed 
delicate  eating  ;  makes  no  other  nolle  than  a  kind  of  fnort- 
ing.  It  is  a  mild  inotfenfive  creature,  is  (low  of  motion,  and 
has  no  other  method  of  efcapiog  the  purtiuit  of  man  but  by 
concealing  himfelf  in  crannies  of  rocks,  and  in  holes  which 
they  dig  in  the  ground*  and  where  they  bkewife  bring  forth 
their  young.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  very 
xare,  Mr,  Fcnnant  conje&ures  fhat  it  may  be  a  native  uf 
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Guinea  ;  the  quogcli  of  the  Negroes,  which,  Pes  Marchais 
fays,  grows  to  the  length  of  eight  feet,  of  which  the  tail  is 
four,  it  lives  in  woods  and  rnarfhy  places ;  feeds  on  ants, 
which  it  takes  with  laying  its  long  tongue  acrofs  their  paths, 
which  is  covered  by  a  vifcous  faliva,  fo  that  the  infefts  which 
attempt  to  pal's  over  it  cannot  extricate  tbcmfelves.  2.  The 
tetrad  a  fiyla,1  dr  long-tailed  manis,  with  four  toes  on  each  foot. 
This  fpecies  is  very  fimilar  to  the  former  ;  only  the  tail  of  it 
is  much  longer  in  proportion  to  the  body  ;  and  fuch  parts  as 
want  fcales,  inftead  of  being  naked,  are  covered  with  a  foft 
hair.  It  inhabits  Guinea,  and  is  alfo  found  in  the  Laft  Indies. 

MAN LEY  (Mbs.),  the  celebrated  writer  of  the  At al antis, 
■was  the  daughter -of  Sir  Roger  Manley,  the  reputed  author  of 
the  firft  volume  of  the  TitrJi  jh-  Spy-  She  loft  her  parents  very 
early  ;  and  after  having  been  deluded  into  a  falfe  marriage  by 
her  guardian, -who  was  her  coufin,  and  afterwards  deferted  her, 
the  was  patroniled  by  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland,  null  refs  of 
Charles 'll.  But  the  duebefs,  being  a  woman  of  very  fickle 
temper,  grew  tired  of  Mrs  I  Manky  in  fix  months  time  ;  and 
difeharged  her  upon  a  pretence,  whether  groundlefs  or  not  is 
uncertain,  that  fhe  intrigued  with  her  fon.  After  this  file 
wrote  her  firft  tragedy,  called  Royal  Mifchuf,  -which  was  a  fled 
with  great  applaufe  in  1696  ;  and  her  apartment  -being  fre¬ 
quented  by  men  of  wit  and  gaiety,  file  foon  engaged  in  amours, 
and  was  taken  into  keeping.  Her  pen  now  grew  as  licentious 
as  her  conduct ;  for,  in  her  retired  hours,  fhe  wrote  four  vo¬ 
lumes,  called  Memoirs  of  the  New  Atalantis  ;  in  which  fhe  was 
not  only  very  free  in  her  wanton  tales  of  love-adventures,  but 
iatiriz'ed  the  characters  of  many  diftinguifted  perfonages,  efpe- 
-  dally  thofe  who  had  a  principal  concern  in  the  revolution.  A 
piofecution  was  -commenced  againft  her  for  this  woik  ;  but 
whether  thofe  in  power  were  albamed  to  bring  a  woman  to 
trial  for  a  few  amorous  -trifles,  or  whetftyur  the  laws  could  not 
Teach  her  difguiled  fatire,  (lie  was  difeharged  ;  and  a  total 
change  of  the  miniftry  enfuing,  Mrs.  Manley  lived  in  high 
reputation  and  gaiety,  amufitig  berfelf  with  the  converfation 
of  wits,  and  writing  plays,  poems,  and  letters.  She  died  in 
1724. 

MANLIUS  (Capitolinus),  the  renowned  Roman  conful 
and  general,  who  faved  the  capitol  when  it  was  attacked  by 
the  Gauls  in  the  night  :  he  was  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  geefe, 
which  were  ever  after  held  facred.  But  being  afterwards  ac- 
<-ufed»  of  afpiring  at  the  fovereignty,  he  was  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  See  Gaul  and  Rome. 

Manlius  (Torquatus),  a  celebrated  conful  and  Roman 
captain  ;  had  great  wit,  but  a  difficulty  in  exprefling  himfelf, 
which  induced  Manlius  Imperiofus,  his  father,  to  "keep  him 
aim  oft  by  force  in  the  country.  Pompey,  tribune  of  the  people, 
enraged  at  this  inftance  of  feverity,  formed  a  defign  of  accufing 
Manlius  the  father  before  the  judges ;  but  Torquatus  being  in¬ 
formed  of  it,  went  to  that  tribune,  and,  with  a  poniard  in  his 
hand,  made  him  fwear  that  he  would  not  proceed  in  that  accu¬ 
sation  againft  him  to  whom  he  owed  his  life.  At  length  Tor¬ 
quatus  was  made  military  tribune,  and  killed  a  foldier  of  the 
Gauls  in  tingle  combat,  from  whom  he  took  a  gold  chain  that 
he  wore  about  his  neck.  From  this  adlion  he  obtained  the 
name  of  Torquatus.  He  was  conful  in  the  war  againft  the 
Latins  5  when  he  ordered  his  own  fon  to  be  beheaded,  for 
fighting  contrary  to  his  orders,  though  he  had  gained  the  vic¬ 
tory.  tie  conquered  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  was 
feveral  times  made  conful ;  but  at  laft  refufed  the  confulfhip, 
faying.  That  it  was  no  rrtore  poffible  for  bim  te  bear  with  the 
vices  of  the  people,  than  it  was  for  the  people  to  bear  with  his 
feverity. 

MANNA,  m  the  materia  mediea,  the  juice  of  certain 
trees  of  the  affi  kind  (fee  MANNA-fme),  either  naturally  con¬ 
creted  on  the  plants,  orexficcated  and  purified  by  art.  There 


are  feveraT  forts  of  manna  in  the  (hops.  The  larger  piece', 
called  fake-manna,  are  uiually  preferred  ;  though  the  lmaller 
grains  arc  equally  good,  provided  they  are  white,  or  of  a  pale 
yellow  col  rur  ;  very  light,  of  a  fweet,  not  unpleafant  tafte, 
and  free  from  any  vifible  impurities.  Some  people  injudicioufly 
prefer  the  fat  honey-like  manna  to  the  foregoing  ;  this  has 
either  been  expofed  to  a  ir.oift  air,  or  damaged  by  lea  or  other 
water  This  kind  of  manna  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  counter¬ 
feited  by  a  compel’ cion  of  lygar  and  honey  mixed  with  a  little 
fcammony  ;  there  is  aifo  a  factitious  manna,  which  is  white 
and  dry,  faid  to  be  c  m;-  oled  of  fugar,  manna,  and  fome  pur¬ 
gative  ingredient,  bciled  to  a.  proper  confluence.  This  may 
h  ditling.iiiT.ec  by  its  weight,  folidity,  -untranlparent  white- 
nefs,  ana  by  its  tafle,  which  is  different  from  that  of  manna. 

Manna  is  a  mild,  ngreea'l  ie  laxative  ;  ufually  given  to  chil¬ 
dren,  or  pregnaiu  women,  it  operates  fo  weakly,  that  it  does 
not  produce  the  lull  effect  of  a  cathartic  ;  and  hence  it  is  rarely- 
given  by  itfelf.  It  may  be  commodioufly  diffclved  in  the 
purging  minen1 'waters,  or  joined  to  the  cathartic  falts,  fenna, 
rhubarb,  or  the  like.  Geoffroy  -recommends  acuating  it 
with  a  few  grains  of  emetic  tartar  :  by  this  management,  he 
fays,  bilious  terum  will  be  plentifully  evacuated,  without  any 
naufea,  gripes,  or  other  inconvenience.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  efficacy  of  this  drug  is  greatly  promoted  (if  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Vallifnieri  is  to  be  relied  on)  by  a  fubftance  which  is 
itlelf  very  flow  of  operation,  viz.  cafia.  See  Casia. 

Manna  is  alfo  a  Scripture-term,  fignifying  a  miraculous 
kind  of  food  which  fell  from  heaven  for  the  fupport  of  the  If- 
raelites  in  their  paflhge  through  thit  wildernefs,  being  in  form 
of  coriander-feeds,  its  colour  like  that  of  bdellium,  and  its 
tafte  like  honey. 

The  Scripture  gives  to  manna  the  name  of  the  bread  of 
heaven,  and  the  food  sf  angels,  Pfal.  Ixxviii.  25,  whether  it 
would  infinuate  to  us,  that  the  angels  fent  and  prepared  this 
food,  or  that  angels  themfelves,  if  they  had  need  of  any  food, 
could  not  have  any  that  was  more  agreeable  than  manna  was. 
The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wifdom  fays,  xvi.  20,  21.  that 
manna  fo  accommodated  itfelf  to  every'  one’s  tafte,  that  e'  erv 
one  found  it  pleating  to  him  ;  and  that  it  included  every 
thing  that  was  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  fit  for  good  nourifh- 
ment  ;  which  expnffion  fome  have  taken  in  the  literal  fenfe*, 
though  others  underhand  them  figuratively. 

The  critics  are  divided  about  the  original  of  the  word 
manna.  Some  think  that  man  is  put  inftead  of  the  Hebrew 
word  mah,  which  fignifies  “  What  is  this  ?”  and  that  the 
Hebrews,  then  firft  feeing  that  new  food  which  God  had  fent 
them,  cried  to  one  another,  K'lbt  man-hu,  inftead  of  mah-hu , 
“  What  is  this  ?  ”  Others  maintain,  that  the  Hebrews  very 
well  knew  before  what  manna  was;  and  that,  feeing  it  in 
great  abundance  about  their  camp,  they  faid  one  to  another, 
Man-lm,  “  This  is  manna,’’  Mr.  Saumaife  and  fome  other 
moderns  are  of  this  laft  opinion.  They  imagine,  that  the 
manna  which  God  fent  the  Ifraelites  was  nothing  elfe  but  that 
fat  and  thick  dew  which  ftill  falls  in  Arabia,  which  prefently 
condenfed,  and  ferved  for  food  to  the  people  ;  that  this  is 
the  fame  thing  as  the  wild  honey,  mentioned  Matt.  iii.  4. 
wherewith  John  the  Baptift  was  fed  ;  and  that  the  miracle  of 
Mofes  did  not  corifilt  in  the  produdlion  of  any  new  fubftance, 
but  in  the  exadl  and  uniform  manner  in  which  the  manna  was 
difpenfed  by  Providence  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  ^  a  great 
multitude. 

O11  the  contrary,  the  Hebrews  and  Orientals  believe,  that 
the  fall  of  the  manna  was  wholly  miraculous.  The  Arabians 
call  it  the  fngar-plums  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  the  Jews  are  fo 
jealous  of  this  miracle,  that  they  pronounce  a  curie  againft  all 
fuch  as  prefume  to  deny  the  interpofuion  of  a  miraculous 
power. 
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Our  transition,  and  fome  others,  make  Mofes  fall  into  a 
plain  contradiction  in  relating  this  ffory  of  the  manna,  which 
they  render  thus  :  “  And  when  tlie  children  of  Ifrael  law  it, 
they  faid  one  to  another,  It  is  manna  ;  for  they  will  not  what 
it  was.”  Exodus  xvi.  15.  Whereas  the  Septuagint,  and  fe- 
veral  authors  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  tranflated  the 
text  according  to  the  original:  "  The  Ifraelites  feeing  this, 
faid  one  to  another.  What  is  this  ?  for  they  knew  not  what  it 
was.”  For  we  mull  obferve,  that  the  word  by  which  they 
alked  what  is  t!is  ?  was  in  their  language  man,  which  figni- 
fies  likewife  meat  ready  provided  ;  and  therefore  it  was  always 
afterwards  call  d  man  or  manna. 

Whether  this  manna  had  thofe  extraordinary  qualities  in  it 
or  no,  which  fome  imagine,  it  mull  be  allowed  to  be  truly 
miraculous,  upon  the  following  accounts  :  1.  That  it  fell  but 

fix  days  in  tire  week.  2.  That  it  fell  ir.  fuch  a  prodigious 
quantity,  as  fullained  almoll  three  millions  of  fouls,  3.  That 
there  fell  a  double  quantity  every  Friday,  to  ferve  them  for 
the  next  day,  which  was  their  Sabbath.  4.  That  what  was 
gathered  on  the  firft  five  days  dunk  and  bred  worms  if  kept 
above  one  day  :  but  that  which  was  gathered  on  Friday  kept 
fweet  for  two  days.  And,  lallly,  That  it  continued  falling 
while  the  Ifraelites  abode  in  the  wildernefs,  but  ceafed  as  foo;i 
as  they  came  out  of  it  and  had  got  corn  to  eat  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

MANNArTm’,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  afh,  and  a  native  of  Cala¬ 
bria  in  Italy  (See  Fraxinus).  The  Ihoots  of  this  tree  aie 
much  Ihorter,  and  the  joints  clofer  together,  than  thofe  of  the 
common  afh  ;  the  fmal!  leaves  are  fhorter,  and  deeper  fawed  on 
their  edges,  and  are  of  a  lighter  green.  Tire  flowers  come 
out  from  the  iide  of  the  branches,  which  are  ot  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  the  fpring  before  the  leaves  come  out. 
This  tree  is  of  humble  growth,  feldom  rifrng  more  than  15  or 
16  feet  high  in  this  country. 

A  great  quantity  of  fine  manna  is  gathered  at  Carini  in 
Sicily,  oozing  from  a  kind  of  alb-tree  with  a  bark  Similar  to 
that  of  the  ebony,  and  a  leaf  fome  what  like  the  acacia.  M.  de 
Non,  who  gives  an  account  of  this  manna,  fays,  that  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  young  trees,  about  feven  or  eight  years  old,  when 
they  are  only  about  eight  feet  high.  Incifions  are  then  made 
horizontally  in  the  bark,  and  from  thefe  the  manna  flows. 
The  incifions  are  made  from  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and  are  repeated  every  two  days  from  the  end  of  July  till  the 
circulation  is  flopped  in  the  courfe  of  tire  year,  or  till  the 
manna  becomes  worfe  in  quality.  It  exfudes  firlt  as  a  white 
fj-othy  liquor  extremely  light,  pleafant  to  the  tafle,  and  of  an 
agieeable  flavour,  which  is  coagulated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  aflumes  an  appearance  fomevvhat  refembling  ftalaflites. 
This  is  the  bell  kind,  and  by  the  people  of  that  country  is 
called  lachrymatory  or  cane  manna.  The  inferior- kind  appears 
firlt  in  the  form  of  a  glutinous  and  higher  coloured  liquor, 
which  is  received  on  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  fig,  which  are 
placed  for  that  purpofe  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  This  alio 
congeals  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  though  it  is  more  heavy, 
purgative,  and  of  much  lefs  value,  thart  the  former.  It  is 
calledyh/ manna.  In  this  part  only  relides  the  faint  and  dif- 
agreeable  flavour  obfervable  in  manna  ;  for  the  cane  manna  is 
of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  an  excellent  itomachic.  It  is 
got  off  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  by  bending  and  (baking  it. 
In  rainy  feafons  they  mull  gather  the  manna  every  day,  which 
both  leffens  the  quantity  and  renders  it  of  inferior  quality. 
When  the  ftem  of  the  tree  is  entirely  covered  with  incifions, 
they  cut  it  down  clofe  to  the  ground  ;  after  which  it  puflies 
out  new  tufts  of  wood,  one  or  two  Hems  of  which  are  pre¬ 
served,  and  at  a  proper  age  produce  manna  as  lx  fin  e.  The 
tree  itfelf  is  propagated  by  feed,  and  afterwards  tranfplai*ting 
it.  The  wood  is  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  bitter  tafle,  and  re- 
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commended  in  the  dropfy.  It  thrives  only  in  hot  climates,  and 
requires  to  be  expofed  to  the  noith  winds  in  order  to  make  it 
productive  ;  but  M.  de  Non  is  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be 
propagated,  and  would  produce  manna,  in  Provence  in  France. 
The  Sicilian  manna  is  dearer  and  more  efteemed  than  that  of 
Calabria,  though  the  latter  is  more  generally  known  and  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  tree  does  not  grow  in  anv  other  pai  t  of  the 
i  11  a n cl  excepting  about  Carini,  where  it  is  a  native. 

MANNER,  in  painting,  a  habitude  that  a  man  acquires  in 
the  three  principal  parts  ol  painting,  the  management  of  co¬ 
lours,  lights,  and  lhadows  ;  which  is  either  good  or  bad  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  painter  has  praclifed  more  or  lefs  after  the 
truth,  with  judgment  and  ftudy.  But  the  belt  painter  is  he 
who  has  no  manner  at  all.  The  good  or  bad  choice  he  makes 
is  called  go.it e. 

MANNERS,  the  plural  noun,  has  various  fignffications  ; 
as,  the  general  way  of  life,  the  morals,  or  the  habits,  of  any 
perfon  or  people  ;  alfo  ceremonious  behaviour,  or  dudied  ci¬ 
vility.  See  the  next  article. 

GtW-MANNERS,  according  to  Swift,  is  the  ait  of  making 
thofe  people  eaty  with  whom  we  converfe. 

Whoever  makes  the  fewefl  perfons  uneafy,  is  the  bell  bred 
in  the  company. 

As  the  bell  law  is  founded  upon  reafon,  fo  are  the  bed 
manners.  And  as  fome  lawyers  have  introduced  unreafonable 
things  into  common  law  ;  fo  likewife  many  teachers  have  in¬ 
troduced  abfurd  things  into  common  good  manners. 

One  principal  point  of  this  art  is  to  fuit  our  behaviour  to 
the  three  feveral  degrees  of  men  ;  our  fuperiors,  our  equals, 
and  thole  below'  us. 

For  inftance,  to  prefs  either  of  the  two  former  to  eat  or 
drink  is  a  breach  of  manners  ;  but  a  tradefman  or  a  farmer 
mutt  be  thus  treated,  or  elfe  it  will  be  difficult  to  perfuade 
them  that  they  are  welcome. 

Pride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of  fenfe,  are  the  three  great 
fources  of  ill-manners  :  without  fome  one  of  thefe  defeils,  no 
man  will  behave  himfelf  ill  for  want  of  experience  ;  or  of  what, 
in  the  language  of  fools,  is  ca'led  knowing  the  world. 

“  I  defy  (proceeds  our  authoi )  anyone  to  affign  an  inci¬ 
dent  wherein  reafon  will  not  diredl  us  what  vve  are  to  fay  or  to 
do  in  company,  if  wre  are  not  milled  by  pride  or  ill-nature. 
Therefore,  I  infill  that  good  fenfe  is  the  principal  foundation 
of  good  manners  ;  but  becaufe  the  former  is  a  gift  which  very 
few  among  mankind  are  poflefied  of,  therefore  all  the  civilized 
nations  ot  the  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  fome  rules  for 
common  behaviour,  bell  fuited  to  their  general  culloms,  or 
fancies,  as  a  kind  of  artificial  good-fenfe  to  fupply  the  detects 
of  reafon.  Without  which,  the  gentlemanly  part  of  dunces 
would  be  perpetually  at  cuffs,  as  they  feldom  fail  when  they 
happen  to  be  drnnk,  or  engaged  in  fqnabbles  about  women  or 
play.  And,  God  bo  thanked,  there  hardly  happeneth  a  duel 
in  a  year,  which  may  not  be  imputed  to  one  ot  thofe  three, 
motives.  Upon  which  account,  I  fliould  be  exceedingly  forry 
to  find  the  legiflature  make  any  new  laws  again!!  the  practice 
of  duelling  ;  becaufe  the  methods  are  eafy,  and  many,  fora 
wife  man  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  honour,  or  engage  in  it  with 
innocence.  And  1  can  difeover  no  political  evil,  in  fullering 
bullies,  (harpers,  and  rakes,  to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by 
a  method  of  their  own,  where  the  law  hath  nut  been  able  to 
find  an  expedient. 

As  the  common  formsof  good-manners  were  intended  for 
regulating  the  condu6l  of  thofe  who  have  weak  underffand- 
ings;  fo  they  have  been  corrupted  by  the  perfons  for  whofe 
ule  they  were  contrived.  For  thefe  people  have  fallen  into  a 
needlefs  and  endlefs  way  of  multiplying  ceremonies,  which  have 
been  extremely  trotiblcfome  to  thofe  who  pratRife  them,  and 
infupnortable.  to  every  body  elfej  infomuch  that  wife  men  are 
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often  more  uneafy  at  the 

they  could  poffibly  be  in  the  converfations  of  peafants  or 
chanics. 

“  The  impertinencies  of  this  ceremonial  behaviour  are 
•where  better  feen  than  at  thofe  tables  where  ladies  prefidc, 
who  value  themfelves  upon  account  of  their  good-breeding  ; 
where  a  man  mult  reckon  upon  palling  an  hour  without  doing 
any  one  thing  he  hath  a  mind  to,  unlefs  he  will  be  fo  hardy  as 
to  break  through  all  the  fettled  decorum  of  the  family.  She 
determines  what  he  loveth  belt,  and  how  much  he  fhull  eat  ; 
and  if  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  happeneth  to  be  of  the  fame 
difpofition,  he  proceedeth  in  tire  fame  tyrannical  manner  to 
prefcribe  in  the  drinking  part:  at  the  fame  time  you  are  un¬ 
der  the  necdfry  of  anfwermg  a  thou  fan  d  apologies  for  you  r 
entertainment.  And  although  a  good  deal  of  this  humour  is 
pretty  well  worn  off  among  many  people  of  the  belt  faflrion, 
yet  too  much  of  it  dill  remaineth,  efpecialiy  in  the  country  ; 
where  an  honed  gentleman  allured  me,  that  having  been  kept 
four  days  againd  his  will  at  a  friend’s  houfe,  with  ail  the  cir- 
cumdanccs  of  hiding  his  boots,  locking  up  the  liable,  and 
other  contrivances  of  the  like  nature,  he  could  not  remember, 
from  the  moment  he  came  into  the  houfe  to  the  moment  he 
left  it,  any  one  thing  wherein  his  inclination  was  not  diredlly 
contradicted  ;  as  if  the  whole  family  had  entered  into  a  combi¬ 
nation  to  torment  him. 

“  But,  befides  all  this,  it  would  be  end’efs  to  recount  the 
many  foolifn  and  ridiculous  accidents  I  have  obferved  among 
thefe  unfortunate  profelytes  to  ceremony.  1  have  feen  a 
duchefs  fairly  knocked  down  by  the  precipitancy  of  an  of¬ 
ficious  coxcomb  running  to  iave  her  the  trouble  of  opening  a 
door.  I  remember,  up  >n  a  biith-day  at  court,  a  great  lady 
was  rendered  utterly  difconfolate,  by  a  difh  of  fiuice  let  fall  by 
a  page  directly  upon  her  head-drefs  and  brocade,  while  the 
gave  a  fudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  fome  point  of  ceremony 
with  the  perfon  who  fat  next  her.  Mor.fieur  Buys,  the  Dutch 
envoy,  whofe  politics  and  manners  were  much  of  a  fiz'e, 
brought  a  fon  with  him  about  i  3  years  old  to  a  great  table  at 
court.  The  hoy  aiid  his  father,  whatever  they  put  on  their 
plates,  they  firft  offered  round  in  order,  to  every  perfon  in  the 
company  ;  fo  that  we  could  not  get  a  minute’s  quiet  during 
the  whole  dinner.  At  laid  their  two  plates  happened  to  en¬ 
counter,  and  with  fo  much  violence,  that,  being  china,  they 
broke  in  20  pieces,  and  Itained  half  the  company  with  wet 
fweetmeats  and  cream. 

“  There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners  as  in  all  arts  and  fciences, 
and  fometimes  in  trades.  Pedantry  is  properly  the  over-rating 
any  kind  of  knowledge  we  pretend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of 
knowledge  be  rtrifie  in  itfelf,  the  pedantry  is  theg.eater.  For 
which  reafon  1  look  upon  fiddlers,  dancing-mailers,  heralds, 
mailers  of  the  ceremony,  &c.  to  be  greater  pedants  than  Lip- 
fius,  or  the  elder  Scaliger.  With  thefe  kind  of  pedants,  the 
court,  while  I  knew  it,  was  always  plentifully  Hocked  :  I 
mean  from  the  ger.tleman-uiher  (at  leaft)  inclufive,  downward 
to  the  gentleman-porter  ;  who  are,  generally  fpeaking,  the 
mod  infignificant  race  of  people  that  this  illand  can  afford, 
and  with  the  l  malic  ft  tineff  are  cf  good  manners,  which  is  the 
only  trade  they  profefs.  For,  being  wholly  illiterate,  con- 
verfing  chiefly  with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole  fyftem 
of  breeding  within  the  forms  and  circles  of  their  feveral  offices: 
and-asihey  are  below  the  notice  of  minifters,  they  live  and  die 
in  court  under  all  revolutions,  with  great  obfeqnioufnefs  to 
thofe  who  are  in  any  degree  of  credit  or  favour,  and  with 
judenefs  and  infolence  to  every  body  elfe.  From  whence  I 
have  long  concluded,  that  good-manners  are  not  a  plant  of 
the  court-growth  ;  for,  if  they  were,  thofe  people  who  have 
uoderftandings  directly  of  a  level  for  fuch  acquirements,  and  who 
have  ferved  fuch- long  apprencicelhips  to  nothing  elfe,  would 


certainly  have  picked  them  up.  For,  as  to  the  great  officers  wh© 
attend  the  prince’s  perfon  or  councils,  or  prefide  in  his  family, 
they  are  a  trantient  body,  who  have  no  better  a  title  to  good- 
manners  than  t heir  neighbours,  nor  will  probably  haverecourfe 
to  gerttlemen-uffiers  for  inftnnffion.  So  that  I  know  little  to- 
be  learned  at  oourt  on  this  head,  except  in  the  material  circum- 
llanee  of  drefs ;  wherein  the  authority  of  the  maids'  of  honour 
muff  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  almoll  equal  to  that  of  a  favourite 
a  iff  refs. 

•  “  I  remember  a  paffage  my  lord  Bolingbroke  told  me  :  That, 
going  to  receive  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy' at  his  landing,  in  or¬ 
der  to  copdndl  him  immediately  to  the  queen,  the  prince  faid 
he  was  much  concerned  that  he  could  not  fee  her  majeffy  that 
night:  for  Mor.fieur  Hoffman  (who  was  then  by)  had  affured 
his  highnefs,  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  her  prefence 
with  a  tied-up  periwig;  that  his  equipage  was  not  arrived; 
and  that  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  borrow  a  long  one 
among  all  his  valets  and  pages.  My  lord. turned  the  matter  to 
a  jell,  and  brought  the  prince  to  her  mrjefty  :  for  which  he  was 
highly  cenfured  by  the  whole  tribe  of  gentlemen-ufhers  ;  among 
whom  Monfieur  Hoffman,  an  old  dull  refident  of  the  emperor’s-, 
had  picked  up  this  material  point  of  ceremony;  and  which,  I 
believe,  was  the  bell  leifon  he' had  learned  in  25  years  refidence. 

“  I  make  a  difference  between  good-manners  and  good-breed¬ 
ing  ;  although,  in  order  to  vary  my  expreffi.m,  I  am  fometimes 
forced  to  confound  them.  By  the  firff,  I  only  underftand  the 
art  of  remembering,  and  applying,  certain  fettled  forms  of  ge¬ 
neral  behaviour.  But  good-breeding  is  of  a  much  larger  extent : 
for,  befides  an  uncommon  degree  of  literature  fuffirient  to  qua¬ 
lify  a  gentleman  for  reading  a  play,  or  a  political  pamphlet,  it 
taketh  in  a  great  compafs  of  knowledge  ;  no  lets  than  that  of  dan¬ 
cing,  fighting,  gaming,  making  the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the 
great  horfe,  and  fpeaking  French  ;  not  to  mention  fome  other 
lecondary  or  lubaltern  accomplifhments,  which  are  more  eafily 
acquired.  So  that  the  difference  between  good  breeding  and 
good-manners  lieth  in  this.  That  the  former  cannot  be  attained 
by  the  belt  underliandings  without  ftudy  and  labour;  whereas 
a  tolerable  degree  of  reafon  will  infiruft  us  in  every  part  of 
good-manners  without  other  affiftance. 

“  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  ufeful  upon  this  fu’ojeiff,  than 
to  point  out  fome  particulars  wherein  the  very  effentials  of 
good  manners  are  concerned,  the  negieft  or  perverting  of  which 
doth  very  much  difturb  the  good  commerce  of  the  world,  by 
introducing  a  traffic  ot  a  mutual  uneatinefs  in  moll  companies. 

“  Firff,  a  neceifary  part  of  good-manners  is  a.pun£lual  ob- 
fervance  of  tirne  at  our  own  dwellings,  or  thofe  of  others,  or  at 
third  places;  whether  upon  matters  of  civility,  bufinefs,  or  di- 
verfion  ;  which  rule,  though  it  be  a  plain  diiffate  of  common 
reafon,  yet  the  greateft  minitler  I  ever  knew  was  the  greateft 
trefpafier  againlt  it  ;  by  which  all  his  bufinefs  doubled  upon 
him,  and  placed  him  in  a  continual  arrear.  Upon  which  I 
often  ufed  to  rally  him  as  deficient  in  point  of  good-manners, 
I  have  known  more  than  one  ambaffador,  and  fecretary  of  ftate, 
with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  intelledluals,  execute  their 
office  with  great  fuccefs  and  applaufe,  by  the  mere  force  of  ex- 
aftnefs  and  regularity.  If  you  duly  oblerve  time  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  another,  it  doubles  the  obligation ;  if  upon  your  own 
account,  it  would  be  manifeft  folly,  as  well  as  ingratitude,  to 
negledl  it ;  if  both  are  concerned,  to  make  your  equal  or  infe~ 
rior  attend  on  you  to  his  own  difadvantage,  is  pride  and  injus¬ 
tice. 

“  Ignorance  of  forms  cannot  properly  be  ftyled  ill-manners  ; 
becaule  forms  are  fubjeil  to  frequent  changes ;  and  confe- 
quently,  being  not  founded  upon  reafon,  are  beneath  a  wife 
man’s  regard.  Befides,  they  vary  in  every  country  ;  and  after 
a  Ihort  period  of  time  vary  frequently  in  the  fame:  fo  that  a 
man  who  travelleth,  muff  needs  be  at  firff  a  ftrangerto  them  in 
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every  court  through  which  he  pafieth  ;  and  perhaps,  at  his  re¬ 
turn,  as  much  a  flranger  in  his  own;  and,  after  all,  they  are 
ealier  to  be  remembered  or  forgotten  than  faces  or  names. 

“  Indeed,  among  the  many  impertinencies  that  fuperficial 
young  men  bring  with  them  from  abroad,  this  bigotry  of  forms 
is  one  of  the  principal,  and  more  predominant  than  the  reft ; 
who  look  upon  them  not  only  as  if  they  were  matters  capable 
©f  admitting  of  choice,  but  even  as  points  of  importance:  and 
therefore  are  zealous  upon  all  occafions  to  introduce  and  propa¬ 
gate  the  new  forms  and  fafhions  they  have  brought  back  with 
them  :  fo  that,  ufually  fpeaking,  the  worfi-bred  perfon  in  the 
company  is  a  young  traveller  juit  arrived  from  abroad.” 

MANNORF  (Lewis),  .late  advocate  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1696,  and  d’ed  in  1777.  From 
him  we  have  18  vols.  i2mo.  of  Pleadings  and  Memoirs.  A 
great  number  of  fingular  cafes  occur  in  this  cohesion  :  and  the 
author  has  the  talent  of  rendering  them  more  firiking  by  the 
agreeable  manner  in  which  they  are  Rated.  He  was  Travenol’s 
counfel  in  his  procefs  againlt  Voltaire,  and  was  very  fatirical 
againft  that  poet.  The  latter  took  revenge  by  deferibing  him 
as  a  mercenary  babbler,  who  fold  his  pen  and  his  abufe  to 
the  higheft  bidder. — Whatever  may  be  the  cafe,  Mannory 
would  certainly  have  been  more  efieemed  both  as  an  advocate 
and  as  a  writer,  if  he  had  paid  more  attention  to  his  Ryle,  and 
had  been  lefs  prolix ;  if  he  had  thought  more  deeply,  and  been 
more  fparing  of  his  pleafantry  in  caufes  where  nothing  was  re¬ 
quired  but  knowledge  and  found  reafoning.  He  publifhed  alfo 
a  tranflation  into  French  of  Father  Parce’s  Funeral  Oration  on 
Louis  XIV.  and  very  judicious  Obfervations  on  the  Semiramis 
of  Voltaire.  In  company  Mannory  was  full  of  wit  and  fpirit, 
but  fometimes  a  little  too  cutting  and  fevere. 

MANOEUVRE,  in  a  military  fenfe,  confiRs  folely  in  diftri- 
buting  equal  motion  to  every  part  of  a  body  of  troops,  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  whole  to  form,  or  change  their  portion,  in  the  mod  ex¬ 
peditious  and  belt  method,  to  anfwer  the  purpoles  required  of  a 
battalion,  brigade,  or  line,  of  cavalry,  artillery,  or  infantry. 
It  has  always  been  lamented,  that  men  have  been  brought  on 
fervice  without  being' informed  of  the  ufes  of  the  different  ma¬ 
noeuvres  they  have  been  praftifing ;  and,  having  no  ideas  of  any 
thing  but  the  uniformity  of  the  parade,  inftantly  fall  into  difiir- 
der  and  confution  when  they  lofe  the  fie]),  or  fee  a  deviation 
from  the  ff might  lines  they  have  been  accuRomed  to  at  exercife. 
It  is  a  pity  to  fee  fo  much  attention  given  to  fhow,  and  fo  little 
to  inRruft  the  troops  in  what  may  be  of  ufe  to  them  in  real  fer¬ 
vice.  No  manoeuvre  fhould  be  executed  in  pretence  of  the 
enemy,  unlefs  protected  by  fome  divifion  of  the  troops. 

MANOMETER,  or  Manoscofe,  an  inflrument  to  fhow  or 
meafure  the  alterations  in  the  rarity  or  denfity  of  the  air.  The 
manometer  differs  from  the  barometer  in  this,  That  the  latter 
only  ferves  to  meafure  the  weight  o'f  the  atmofphere,  or  of  the 
column  of  air  over  it  ;  but  the  former,  the  denfity  of  the  air  in 
which  it  is  found;  which  denfity  depends  not  only  on  the  weight 
of  the  atmofphere,  but  alfo  on  the  aftion  of  heat  and  cold,  &c. 
Authors,  however,  generally  confound  the  two  together;  and 
Mr.  Boyle  himfelf  gives  us  a  very  good  manometer  of  his  con¬ 
trivance,  under  the  name  of  a  Jlatical  barometer,  confiding  of  a 
bubble  of  thin  glafs,  about  the  fize  of  an  orange,  which,  being 
coBnterpoifed  when  the  air  was  in  a  mean  Rate  of  denfity,  by 
means  of  a  nice  pair  of  feales,  funk  when  the  atmofphere  be¬ 
came  lighter,  and  rofe  as  it  grew  heavier. 

Another  kind  cj$  manometers  were  made  ufe  of  by  colonel 
Roy,  in  his  attempts  to  correft  the  errors  of  the  barometer,  and 
are  de  cribed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6!ions,  vol.  lxvii. 
p.  689.  “  They  were  (fays  he)  of  various  lengths,  from  four  to 
upwards  of  eight  feet :  they  confided  of  Rraight  tubes,  whofe 
Fores  were  commpnly  from  -—th  to-^th  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
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ter.  The  capacity  of  the  tube  was  carefully  meafured,  by 
making  a  column  of  quickfilver,  about  three  or  four  inches  in 
length,  move  along  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Thefe  fpaces 
were  feverally  marked,  with  a  fine-edged  file,  on  the  tubes ; 
and  transferred  from  them  to  long  Rips  of  padeboard,  for  the 
fubfequent  conftruftion  of  the  feales  refpeftively  belonging  to  • 
each.  The  bulb,  attached  to  one  end  of  the  manometer  at  the 
glafs-houfe;  was  of  the  form  of  a  pear,  whofe  poin t  being  occa- 
fionally  opened,  dry  or  moiR  air  could  be  readily  admitted,  and  the  ■ 
bulb  fealed  again,  without  any  ferifible  alteration  in  its  capacity. 

“  The  air  was  confined  by  means  of  a  column  of  quickfilver, 
long  or  fiiqrt,  and  with  the  bulb  downwards  or  upwards,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  propofed  experiment.  Here  it  mud  be 
obferved,  that,  from  the  adhefion  of  the  quickfilver  to  the  tube, 
the  infirument  will  not  aft  truly,  except  it  be  in  a  vertical  po- 
fi^ion  ;  and  even  then  it  is  necelfary  to  give  it  a  fmall  degree  of 
motion,  to  bring  the  quickfilver  into  its  true  place;  where  it 
will  remain  in  equilibrio,  between  the  exterior  preflure  of  the  ■ 
atmofphere  on  one  fide,  and  the  interior  elaftie  force  of  the. 
confined  air  on  the  other. 

“  Pounded  ice  and  water  were  ufed  to  fix  a  freezing  point 
on  the  tube  :  and  by  means  of  fait  and  ice,  the  air  was  farther 
condenfed,  generally  four  and  fometimes  five  or  fix  degrees., 
below  zero.  The  thermometer  and  manometer  were  then  placed- 
in  a  tin  veffel  among  water,  which  was  brought  into  violent 
ebullition  ;  where  having  remained  a  fufficient  time,  raid  mo¬ 
tion  being  given  to  the  manometer,  a  boiling  point  was  marked 
thereon.  After  this  the  fire  was  removed,  and  the  gradual  de- 
feents  of  the  piece  of  quickfilver,  correfponding  to  every  20  de¬ 
grees  of  temperature  in  the  thermometer,  were  fucceffively 
marked  on  a  deal  rod  applied  to  the  manometer.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  both  inflruments,  while  in  the  water,  were  in 
circumfiances  perfectly  fimilar ;  .that  is  to  fay,  the  ball  and 
bulb  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  vefiel. 

“  In  order  to  be  certain  that  no  air  had  efcaped  by  the  fide  of 
the  quickfilver  during  the  operation,  the  manometer  was  fre¬ 
quently  placed  a  fecond  time  in  melting  ice.  If  the  barometer 
had  not  altered  between  the  beginning, and  end  of  the  experiment; 
the  quickfilver  alwavs  became  Rationary  at  or  near  the  firfi  mark. 
If  any  Ridden  change  had  taken  place  in  the  weight  of  .the 
atmofphere  during. that  interval,  the  fame  was  noted,  and  allow¬ 
ance  made  for  it  in  afterwards  proportioning  the  fpajes. 

“  Long  tubes,  with  bores  truly  cylindrical,  or  of  any  uni¬ 
form  figure,  are  lcarcely  ever  met  with.  Such  however  as  were 
ufed  in  thefe  experiments,  generally  tapered  in  a  pretty  regular 
manner  from  one  end  to  the  other.  When. the  bulb  was  down¬ 
wards,  and  the  tube  narrowed  that  way,  the  column  of  quick¬ 
filver  confining  the  air  lengthened  in  the  lower  half  of  thefcale, 
and  augmented  the  prellure  above  the  mean.  In  the  upper 
half,  the  column  being  lhortened,  the  preffure  was  diminifhed. 
below  the  mean.  In  this  cafe,  the  obferved  fpaces  both  wavs 
from  the  centre  were  diAiiniflied  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the 
heights  of  the  barometer  at  each  (pace,  compared  with  its  mean- 
height.  If  the  bore  widened  towards  the  bulb  when  down¬ 
wards,  the  obferved  fpaces,  each  way  from  the  centre,  were  aug¬ 
mented  in  the  fame  inverfe  ratio;  but  in  the  experiments  on 
air  le Is  denfe  than  the  atmofphere,  the  bulb  being  upwards,  the 
fame  equation  was  applied  with  contrary  figns  :  and  if  any  ex- 
traordihary  irregularity  took  place  in  the  tube,  the  correfpond¬ 
ing  fpaces  were  proportioned  both  ways  from  that  point,  whe¬ 
ther  high  or  low,  that  anfwered  to  the  mean. 

“  The  obferved  and  equated  manometrical  fpaces  being  thus 
laid  down  on  the  pafteboard  containing  the  meafures  of  the 
tube;  the  21 2°  of  the  thermometer,  in  exaft  proportion  to  the 
feftions  of  the  bore,  were  confirufted  along-fide  of  them  : 
hence  the  coincidences  with  each  other  were  eafily  feen ;  and  the. 
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number  of  thermometrical  degrees  anfwering  to  each  mano- 
metrica!  fpace  readily  transferred  into  a  table  prepared  for  the 
purpofe.” 

MANOR,  Manerium,  fa  manendo,  becaufe  the  ufual  re- 
fidence  of  the  owner),  feems  to  have  been  a  diltritt  of  ground 
held  by  lords  or  great  perfonages ;  who  kept  in  their  own 
hands  lb  much  land  as  was  necetfary  for  the  u(e  of  their  fami¬ 
lies,  which  were  called  terra  dominicales,  or  demcfne  lands-, 
being  occupied  by  the  lord,  or  devinus  man  erf > ,  and  his  fervants. 
The  other,  or  tenemental  lands,  they  diltribu fed  among  their  te¬ 
nants  ;  which,  from  the  different  modes  of  tenure,  were  called 
and  diftinguiihed  by  two  different  names. —  Firft,  balk-land,  or 
charter-land,  which  was  held  by  deed  under  certain  rents  and 
free  Cervices,  and  in  efteft  differed  nothing  from  free  focage 
lands  :  and  from  hence  have  arifen  moft  of  the  freehold  tenants 
who  hold  of  particular  manors,  and  owe  fuit  and  fervice  to  the 
Tame.  Ihe  other  lpecies  was  called  fullt-land,  which  was  held 
by  no  anprance  in  writing,  but  dilfributed  among  the  common 
folk  or  people  at  the  plea  lure  of  the  lord,  and  refumed  at  his 
diferetion  ;  being  indeed  land  held  in  villenage.  See  Ville- 

NAGE. 

The  refidue  of  the  manor,  being  uncultivated,  was  termed 
the  lord's  1 vadjle ,  and  ferved  for  public  roads,  and  for  common 
of  patture  to  the  lord  and  his  terfants.  Manors  were  formerly 
called  baronies ,  as  they  hill  are  lordjhips  ;  and  each  lord  or 
baron  was  empowered  to  hold  a  domeltic  court,  called  the  court  - 
baron,  for  redreffing  mildemeanors  and  nuifances  within  the 
manor,  and  for  fettling  dilputes  of  property  among  the  tenants. 
This  court  is  an  infeparable  ingredient  of  every  manor;  and  if 
the  number  ot  luitors  fhould  fo  fail,  as  not  to  leave  fufficient  to 
make  a  jury  or  homage,  that  is,  two  tenants  at  the  leaft,  the 
manor  itl'elf  is  loft. 

In  the  early  times  of  our  legal  conftitution,  the  king’s  greater 
barons,  who  had  a  large  extent  of  territory  held  under  the 
crown,  granted  out  frequently  fmaller  manors  to  inferior  per- 
Cons  to  be  held  of  themfelves  ;  which  do  therefore  now  conti¬ 
nue  to  be  held  under  a  luperior  lord,  who  is  called  in  fuch 
cafes  the  lord  par  amount  over  all  thefe  manors;  and  his  feig- 
nory  is  frequently  termed  an  honour,  not  a  manor  ;  efpecially 
if  it  hath  belonged  to  an  ancient  feodal  baron,  or  hath  been  at 
-any  time  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  In  imitation  whereof, 
thefe  inferior  lords  began  to  carve  out  and  grant  to  others 
ftill  more  minute  eftates,  to  be  held  as  of  themfelves,  and  were 
lo  proceeding  downwards  in  ivfnitum,  till  the  fuperior  lords  ob- 
ferved,  that,  by  this  method  of  fubinfeudation,  they  loft  all 
their  feodal  profits  of  wardftvips,  marriages,  and  efeheats,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  rnefne  or  middle  lords,  who  were 
the  immediate  fuperiors  of  the  terre-tenant ,  or  him  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  land;  and  alio  that  the  melne  lords  themfelves  were 
fo  impoveriflied  thereby,  that  they  were  dilabled  from  perform¬ 
ing  their  Cervices  to  their  own  tuperiors.  This  occafioned,  firft, 
that  provifion  in  the  33d  chapter  of  magna  ebarta,  9  Hen.  III. 
(which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  firft  chapter  granted  by  that 
prince,  nor  in  the  great  charter  of  king  John)  that  no  ulan 
fhould  either  give  or  left  his  land  without  relerving  fufficient  to 
aniwer  the  demands  of  his  lord  ;  and,  afterwards,  the  ftatute  of 
Weftm  3.  or  quia  emptores,  18  Edw.  1.  c.  1.  which  directs, 
that,  upon  all  (ales,  or  feoffments  of  land,  the  feoffee  fhail  hold 
the  fame,  not  of  his  immediate  feoffor,  but  of  the  chief  lord  of 
the  fee,  of  whom  fuch  feoffor  himfelf  held  it.  But  thefe  pro- 
viftons  not  extending  to  the  king’s  own  tenants  in  capite,  the 
like  law  concerning  them  is  declared  by  the  ftatutes  of  preero- 
gati-va  regis,  17  Edw  II.  c.  6,  and  of  34  Edw.  III.  c.  i  3.  by 
which  lalt  all  lubinfeudations,  previous  to  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  I.  were  confirmed  ;  but  all  fubfequent  to  that  period 
were  left  open  to  the  king’s  prerogative.  And  from  hence  it 


is  clear,  that  all  manors  exifting  at  this  day  muft  have  exifted 
as  early  as  king  Edward  the  Firft  :  for  it  is  effential  to  a  ma¬ 
nor,  that  there  be  tenants  who  hold  of  the  lord  ;  and,  by  the 
operation  of  thefe  ftatutes^no  tenant  in  capite  fince  the  accef- 
fion  of  that  prince,  and  no  tenant  of  a  common  lord  fince  the 
ftatute  of  quia  emptores,  could  create  any  new  tenants  to  hold 
of  himfelf.  See  Villenage. 

MANS,  an  ancient,  rich,  and  populous  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  cotmty  of  Maine,  with  a  biftiop’s  fee.  Its  wax 
and  fluffs  are  famous.  It  is  feated  on  a  high  bill  near  the 
river  Sarr,  in  E.  Ion.  o.  10.  N.  lat.  47.  38.  It  is  an  earldom 
beftowed  on  William  Murray,  chief  jnftice  of  England,  with, 
remainder  to  the  family  of  Stormont  in  Scotland. 

MANSE,  Mansus,  Manfa,  or  Manfum  ;  in  ancient  law¬ 
books,  denotes  an  loufe,  or  habitation,  either  with  or  without 
land.  See  House,  and  Mansion.  The  word  is  formed  a  ma¬ 
nendo,  “  abiding  3”  as  being  the  place  of  dwelling  or  refi- 
dence. 

Capital  Manse,  (Manfum  Capitals) ,  denotes  the  manor - 
hovfc,  or  lord’s  court.  See  Manor. 

Mansus  Prcjlyteri,  is  a  parfonage  or  vicarage  houfe  for  the 
incumbent  to  refide  in.  This  was  originally,  and  ftill  remains, 
an  effential  part  of  the  endowment  of  a  parifh-church,  together 
with  the  glebe  and  1}  thes.  It  is  lometimes  called  Prcjbyterium • 
See  Presbytery. 

MANSFELD,  a  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Upper Saxonv.  E. Ion. 12. 55. 
N.  lat.  3 1-  3  5- 

Mansfeld  (Peter  Erneft,  count  of),  was  defeended  from 
one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families  in  Germany,  and  which  has 
produced  the  greatelt  number  of  diftinguifhed  characters.  In 
1732,  he  was  taken  prifoner  at  Ivoy,  where  he  commanded  3 
and  he  was  afterwards  of  great  fervice  to  the  Catholics  at  the 
battle  of  Montcontour.  In  confequence  of  his  great  talents, 
he  was  employed  in  atfairs  of  the  utmoft  delicacy  and  import¬ 
ance.  Being  made  governor  of  Luxembourg,  he  maintained 
tranquillity  in  that  province,  while  the  reft  of  the  Low  Countries 
was  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In  teftimony  of  their 
gratitude,  the  States  caufed  the  following  infeription  to  be 
placed  on  the  gate  of  the  hotel  de  ville:  In  Belgio  omnia  dum 
vaftat  civile  helium,  Mansfeldus,  hello  et  pace  jidus,  banc  pro- 
vineiam  in  fide  continet  [cr-vatque  illerfam,  cum  fummo  populi  con - 
fcvfu  ct  hilari  jucunditate.  He  was  afterward  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the.  Low  'Countries ;  and  died  at  Luxembourg, 
March  21,  1601,  at  the  age  of  87,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of 
the  Holy  Empire.  His  maufolcum  in  bronze,  which  is  to  be 
feen  in  the  chapel  bearing  his  name,  and  adjoining  to  the 
church  of  the  Recollets  at  Luxembourg,  is  an  admirable  work. 
Four  highly-finifhed  weepers,  with  which  this  monument  was 
ornamented,  were  carried  off  by  Louis  XIV.  when  he  took  this 
city  in  1684.  To  a  love  of  war  Mansfeld  united  a  tafte  for 
the  fciences  ;  and  he  was  a  lover  and  encourager  of  the  arts  : 
he  pofteffed  a  great  and  elevated  mind  ;  but,  like  many  heroes 
ancient  and  modern,  he  was  greedy  of  gain  and  lavifh  of  blood. 
Abbe  Schannat  has  written  the  hiftory  of  the  count  of  Manf- 
feld  in  Latin;  printed  at  Luxembourg  1707.  Charles  prince 
of  Mansfeld,  his  lawful  fon,  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  wars  of 
Flanders  and  Hungary  ;  and  died  without  iffue  in  1595,  after 
having  beaten  the  Turks  who  attempted  to  relieve  the  city  of 
Gran  (Strigonia),  which  he  was  befieging. 

Mansfeld  (Erneft  de),  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Peter  Erneft 
by  a  lady  of  Malines,  was  educated  at  Bruffels,  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  by  his  godfather  Erneft 
archduke  of  Auftria.  He  was  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
king  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  that  of  the  em¬ 
peror  in  Hungary,  together  with  his  brother  Charles  count  of 
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ftlansfeld.  He  was  legitimated  on  account  of  bis  bravery  by 
Vhe  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  j  but  his  father’s  ports  and  polfef- 
llons  in  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  having  been  refuted  him,  con¬ 
trary  to  promlfes  which  he  had  received,  he  in  1610  joined 
the  party  of  the  Proteftant  princes.  Being  now  become  one  of 
the  moil:  dangerous  enemies  of  the  houl'e  of  Auftiia,  who  called 
him  the  Attila  of  Cbrijlianity ,  he  fet  himfelf,  in  1618,  at  the 
head  of  the  rebels  in  Bohemia,  and  got  pofleffion  of  Pilfen  in 
l'1 1 9.  Though  his  troops  were  defeated  in  feveral  battles,  he 
was  able  to  penetrate  into  the  palatinate.  He  there  took  fe¬ 
deral  places,  ravaged  Alface,  made  himtelf  matter  of  Haguenau, 
arid  defeated  the  Bavarians.  At  length  he  was  totally  de¬ 
feated  by  Walitein,  at  the  battle  of  Datl’ou,  which  happened  in 
the  month  of  April  1626.  He  gave  over  his  remaining  troops 
to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  intended  to  pafs  into  the  Venetian 
States;  but  fell  tick  in  a  village  between  Zara  and  Spalatro, 
•and  there  expired,  A.  D.  1626,  aged  4.6.  The  procurator  Nani 
thus  defcribes  him  :  “  He  was  bold,  intrepid  in  danger,  and 
the  moft  ikilful  negotiator  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
pollelfed  a  natural  eloquence,  and  well  knew  how  to  infinuate 
himfelf  into  the  hearts  of  thofe  whom  he  wilhed  to  gain.  He 
•was  greedy  of  others  wealth,  and  prodigal  of  his  own.  He 
was  full  of  vaft  projects  and  great  hopes,  and  yet  poffelfed  nei¬ 
ther  lands  nor  money  at  his  death.”  He  did  not  with  to  die  in 
his  bed  ;  but  drelfed  himfelf  in  his  firieft  robes,  put  on  his 
fword,  fat  up,  leaning  upon  two  domertics,  and  in  this  pofition, 
highly  becoming  a  warrior,  breathed  his  laft,  But  of  all  the 
actions  of  this  great  captain  and  (ingular  man,  the  following  is 
without  doubt  the  moft  extraordinary  :  Having  got  the  molt 
certain  in  formation  that  Cazcl,  in  whom  of  all  his  officers  he 
placed  the  greateft  confidence,  had  communicated  his  plans  to 
the  Aultrian  chief,  he  fliewed  neither  pallion  nor  refentment 
at  his  treache.ry,  but  gave  him  300  rix-dollars,  and  fent  him  to 
■count  Buquoy,  with  a  letter  exprelfcd  in  thele  words,  “  Cazel 
being  attached  to  you  and  not  to  me,  1  fend  him  to  you,  that 
you  mav  have  the  benefit  of  his  fervices.”  The  opinions  of 
men  were  divided  about  this  action,  and  it  was  as  much  een- 
fured  as  applauded.  Be  this  as  it  -way,  Ernelt  is  defervedly 
efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  hh  age.  There  never 
was  a  leader  more  patient,  more  indefatigable,  more  inured  to 
toil  and  hardfliip,  to  watchings,  to  cold,  and  to  hunger.  He 
raifed  armies  and  ravaged  the  enemy's  territories  with  an  in¬ 
credible  celerity.  The  Hollanders  laid  of  him,  that  he  was 
bonus  in  auxilio,  cants  in  prctio ;  that  is,  that  he  rendered  great 
fervices  to  thofe  who  employed  him,  but  that  he  made  them 
pay  well  for  it. 

Mansfeld  (Henry-Francis,  count  of),  was  of  the  fame 
boufe  with  the  former,  and  fignaiized  himfelf  in  the  wars  for 
the  Spanifh  lucceffion.  He  died  at  Vienna  on  the  8th  of  June 
17  1 1;,  at  the  age  of  74,  after  being  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Em¬ 
pire,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  field- marfhal  general  of  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  armies,  general  of  artillery,  ambalfudor  to  France  and 
Spain,  prefident  of  the  Aulic  council,  and  great  chamberlain 
to  the  emperor. 

MANSFIELD,  a  town  of  Nottinghamfliire,  in  England, 
feated  in  the  foreft  of  Sherwood,  140  miles  from  London. 
It  was  anciently  a  royal  deinefne.  It  has  a  market  on  Thurf- 
days,  and  two  fairs.  By  an  ancient  cuftom  of  this  manor,  the 
heirs  were  declared  of  age  as  foon  as  born.  It  is  a  well-built 
town,  and  drives  a  great  trade  in  malt.  Its  market  is  well 
flocked  with  corn,  cattle,  &c.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool  for 
36  boys. 

MANSIO,  a  term  often  mentioned  in  itineraries,  denoting 
inns  on  the  public  roads  to  lodge  in,  at  the  diltance  of  eighteen 
miles  from  each  other  ^Ladlantius.),  Alfo,  in  the  lower 
ages,  it  came  to  denote  “  an  encampment  for  one  night,” 
(JLampridius.) 

Vol.  V. 


Mansi®,  or  Manftts,  was  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  bide ;  that  is,  for  as  much  land  as  one  plough  could 
til!  in  a  year.  See  Hide. 

MANSION,  Mansio,  a  dwelling-houfe,  or  habitation, 
efpecially  in  the  country.  See  Manse.  Mansion  is  more 
particularly  ufed  for  the  lord’s  chief  dwelling-houfe  within  his 
fee ;  otherwife  called  the  capital  nhjfuagc  or  manfc,  or  chief 
manor-place.  See  Manor. 

MANSLAUGHTER,  the  unlawful  killing  of  another, 
without  malice  either  exprefs  or  implied:  Which  maybe  either 
voluntarily,  upon  a  fudden  heat;  or  involuntarily,  but  in  the 
comtniffion  of  fome  unlawful  adl.  Thefe  were  called,  in  the 
Gothic  conftitv  tio  is,  bonticnlia  mile  aria  ;  quee  aut  cafu  ant 
ct-iarn  fponte  ccmnii  tuniur,  fed  in  J'ubitanco  quodam  iracitndi.e 
calore  ct  impeiu.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  in  manflaughtec 
there  can  be  no  accetrories  before  the  fadt  ;  becaufe  it  muft  ba 
done  without  premeditation. 

J .  As  to  the  firft,  or  voluntary  branch  :  If  upon  a  fudden 
quarrel  two  perfons  fight,  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other, 
this  is  manflaughter :  and  fo  it  is,  if  they  upon  fuch  an  occa- 
lion  go  out  and  fight  in  a  field;  for  this  is  one  continued  adl 
of  pallion  :  and  the  law  pays  that  regard  to  human  frailty,  a« 
not  to  put  a  hafty  and  deliberate  adl  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  regard  to  guilt.  So  alfo  if  a  man  be  greatly  provoked, 
as  by  pulling  his  nofe,  or  other  great  indignity,  and  imme¬ 
diately  kills  the  aggrelfor;  though  this  is  not  excufa’ole  fc  de- 
fendendo,  fince  there  is  no  ablolute  neceffity  for  doing  it  to 
preferve  himfelf ;  yet  neither  is  it  murder,  for  there  is  no  pre¬ 
vious  malice ;  but  it  is  manflaughter.  But  in  this,  and  in 
every  other  cafe  of  homicide  upon  provocation,  if  there  be  a 
fuflicient  cooling-time  for  pallion  to  lubfide  and  reafon  to  inter- 
pofe,  and  the  perfon  fo  provoked  afterwards  kills  the  other* 
this  is  deliberate  revenge,  and  not  heat  of  blood;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  amounts  to  murder.  So  if  a  man  takes  another  in  the 
adl  of  adultery  with  his  wife,  and  kills  him  diredtly  upon  the 
fpot ;  though  this  was  allowed  by  the  law  of  Solon,  as  like- 
wile  by  the  Roman  civil  law  (if  the  adulterer  was  found  in  the 
hufband’s  own  houfe),  and  alfo  among  the  ancient  Goths  ;  yet 
in  England  it  is  not  abfolutely  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  juftifiable 
homicide,  as  in  cafe  of  a  forcible  rape,  but  it  is  manflaughter. 
It  is,  however,  the  loweft  degree  of  it  ;  and  therefore  in  fuck 
a  cafe  the  court  directed  the  burning  in  the  hand  to  be  gently 
inflidled,  becaufe  there  could  not  be  a  greater  provocation.- 
Manilaughter,  therefore,  on  a  fudden  provocation,  differs  from 
excufable  homicide  fe  defendendo  in  this  :  That  in  one  cafe  there 
is  apparent  neceffity,  for  felf-prefervation.  to  kill  the  aggrelfor; 
in  the  other  no  neceffity  at  all,  being  only  a  fudden  idt  of  re¬ 
venge. 

2.  The  fecond  branch,  or  involuntary  manflaughter,  differs 
alfo  from  homicide  excufable  by  mifadventure,  in  this  :  That 
mifadventure  always  happens  in  confequence  of  a  lawful  adl* 
but  this  lpecies  of  manflaughter  in  conlequence  of  an  unlawfql 
one.  As  if  two  perfons  pi  ay  at  fword  and  buckler,  unlefs  by 
the  king’s  command,  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other:  this  is 
manflaughter,  becaufe  the  original  adt  was  unlawful ;  but  it  is 
not  murder,  for  the  one  had  no  intent  to  do  the  other  any  per- 
fonal  mifehief.  So  where  a  perfon  does  an  adl  lawful  in  itfelf, 
but  in  an  unlawful  manner,  and  without  due  caution  and  cir- 
cumfpedtion  ;  as  when  a  workman  flings  down  a  ltone  or  piece 
of  timber  into  the  ftreet,  and  kills  a  man  ;  this  may  be  either 
mifadventure,  manflaughter,  or  murder,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumflances  under  which  the  original  adl  was  done.  If  it  were 
in  a  country  village,  where  few  palfengers  are,  and  he  calls 
out  to  all  people  to  have  a  care,  it  is  mifadventure  only  :  but 
if  it  were  in  London,  or  other  populous  town,  where  people 
are  continually  parting,  it  is  manflaughter,  though  he  gives 
loud  warning;  and  murder,  if  he  knows  of  their  palling  and' 
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gives  no  warning  at  all,  for  then  it  is  malice  againft  all  man¬ 
kind.  And,  in  general,  when  an  involuntary  killing  happens 
in  confequence  of  an  unlawful  a£t,  it  will  be  either  murder  or 
manflaughter  according  to  the  nature  of  the  act  which  occa- 
fioned  it.  If  it  be  in  profecution  of  a  felonious  intent,  or  in 
its  confequences  naturally  tending  to  bioodfhed,  it  will  be 
murder;  but  if  no  more  was  intended  than  a  mere  civil 
trefpafs,  it  will  only  amount  to  manflaughter. 

3,  As  to  the  punilliment  of  this  degree  of  homicide:  The 
crime  of  manflaughter  amounts  to  felony,  but  within  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy;  and  the  offender  fliall  be  burnt  in  the  hand, 
and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 

But  there  is  one  fpecies  of  manllaughter  which  is  punifhed 
as  murder,  the.  benefit  of  clergy  being  taken  away  from  it  by 
ftatute ;  namely,  the  offence  of  mortally  dabbing  another, 
though  done  upon  fudden  provocation.  See  Stabbing. 

MANSTEIN  (Christopher  Herman  of),  was  born  at 
Peterfburgh,  Sept.  1,  1711,  and  for  a  long  time  ferved  with 
great  diftinCtion  as  a  colonel  in  the  Ruffian  armies.  In 
he  went  into  the  fcrvice  of  the  king  of  Pruffia ;  was  appointed 
major-general  of  infantry  in  1774;  and  diftinguillied  hiinfelf 
on  all  occafions  by  his  bravery  and  his  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Koiin,  and  foon 
after  killed  near  Leutmeritz.  He  was  univerfally  regretted  by 
ihofe  who  knew  him  ;  and  even  the  enemy  fihed  tears  upon  the 
occafion. — Thofe  leifure  moments  which  the  laborious  profef- 
fion  of  war  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  Manftein  dedicated  to  ftudy. 
He  was  acquainted  with  almoft  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
Prom  him  we  have  Hiflorical,  Political,  and  Military  Memoirs 
of  Ruffia  (Lyons,  177 2),  2  vols.  8vo.  with  plans  and  charts. 
Thefe  memoirs  commence  with  the  death  of  Catherine  I.  1727, 
and  end  in  1-44.  He  was  an  eye^witnefs,  or  had  a  very  in¬ 
timate  knowledge,  of  all  the  events  contained  in  them.  A 
fupplement  is  added,  which  goes  back  to  the  times  of  the 
ancient  Czars, ~  and  in  particular  treats  at  a  confiderable  length 
on  Peter  I.  .  At  the  conclufion  of  the  work,  the  author  gives 
an,  idea  of  the  military  and  naval  force,  of  the  trade,  &c.  of 
this  extenfive  empire.  The  faCts  contained  in  this  little  hifto- 
rical  traffc,  are  not  more  interefting  in  themfelves  than  they 
a^e  valuable  on  account  of  the  candour  of  the  hiltorian,  who 
witneffed  every  event  which  he  relates.  Mr.  Hume  having 
received  the  original  French  of  thefe  memoirs,  caufed  them  to 
be  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  publifhed  at  London ;  foon 
after  there. appeared  a  German  tranflation  of  them,  publifhed 
at  Hamburgh.  A  French  edition  was  publifhed  by  M.  Huber 
at  Leipfic  in  1771;  and  there  appeared  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  in  1782. 

MANTA,  in  ichthyology;  a  flat  fifh  mentioned  by  Ulloa 
and  others,  as  exceedingly  hurtful *to  the  pearl -fifliers,  and  which 
f'eems  to  be. the  fame  with  that  which  Pliny  has  defcribed  under 
she  name  of  nubes  or  nebula  1  Ipfi  ferunt  (Urinatores)  ct  nubem 
quandara  crajfl'efcere  Juper  capita,  planorum  pifcinm  Jimilem, 
frementem  eos ,  arcentemque  a  reciprocando,  et  oh  Jill os  prccacutos 
linen  anncxos  babere  Jefe ;  quia  niji  perfffce  ita,  non  recedant 
-caligiriis  etpavoris,  lit  arbiiror,  opere.  Aubem  enlm  five  nebu- 
lam  (cujus  nomine  id  malum  appellant)  inter  animalia  hand 
ullam  reperit  quifquam.  (P!in.  Hiftor.  Nat.  lib.  ix.  cap.  46.) 
The  account  given  of  this  cloud  by  thofe  divers  is  much  the 
fame  with  that  which  the  divers  in  the  American  feas  give  of 
the  manta,  and  the  name  of  the  cloud  is  perfectly  applicable 
to  it,  as  it  really  feems  to  be  a  cloud  to  thole  who  are  in  the 
water  helow  it ;  the  fwimmers  likewife  carry  long  knives,  or 
fnarp  flicks,  for  the  purpofe  of  difperfing  this  animal.  It  is 
ssot  improbable,  that  this  fifh  has  made  its  way  into  thefe  feas 
torn  thofe  of  the  old  world  in  the  fame  manner  as  fome  others 
appear  to  have  done.  The  ftrength  of  this  fifh  is  fo  great, 
that  it  will  not  only  ftrangle  a  man  whom  it  embraces  or  winds 


itfelf  about,  but  It  has  even  been  feen  to  take  the  cable  of  an 
anchor  and  move  it  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  caft. 
It  has  been  called  manta,  becaufe,  when  it'  lies  ftretched  upon 
the  lea,  as  it  frequently  does,  it  leen.s  like  a  fleece  of  wool 
floating  upon  the  water. 

MANTES,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Seine  and  Oife,  and  late  province  of  the  life  of  France. 
King  Philip  Auguftus  died  here  in  1223;  and  here  is  the 
tomb  of  king  John,  in  the  church  of  a  late  chapter  which  he 
founded.  The  wines  from  the  vineyard  of  the  late  Celeftins, 
out  of  the  town,  are  famous.  Mantes  is  feated  in  the  Seine, 
and  over  it  is  a  bridge,  the  great  arch  of  which,  although 
elliptic,  is  120  feet  wide,  it  is  31  miles  N.  W.  of  Paris, 
E.  Ion.  1 .  5 1 ,  N.  lat.  49.  1 . 

MANTEGAR,  or  Man-tiger,  as  it  is  fometimes  written, 
in  zoology,  is  the  tufted  ape,  a  fpecies  of  fimia.  See  Simia. 

M  ANTEGNA  (Andrew),  was  born  in  a  village  near  Padua 
in  1451,  and  at  firff  employed  in  keeping  fheep.  It  was  ob- 
fefived,  that  inflead  of  watching  over  his  flock  he  amufed  him- 
felf  w'ith  drawing ;  and  he  was  placed  with  a  painter,  who 
being  delighted  with  his  eafe  and  tafie  in  work,  and  with  his 
gentle  and  agreeable  conduCt  in  fociety,  adopted  him  for  his 
foh,  and  made  him  his  heir.  At  the  age  of  17,  Mantegna 
was  employed  to  paint  the  altar  of  St,  Sophia  in  Padua,  and 
the  four  evangelifts.  James  Bellini,  who  admired  his  talents, 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Mantegna  painted,  for 
the  duke  of  Mantua,  the  Triumph  of  Cafar,  which  is  the  chef- 
d’oeuvre  of  this  painter,  and  has  been  engraved  in  claro- 
obfeuro  in  nine  plates.  From  refpeCt  to  his  extraordinary 
merit,  the  duke  made  him  knight  of  his  order.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  engraving  prints  with  the  graver  is  commonly  aferibed 
to  Mantegna,  who  died  at  Mantua  in  1517. 

MANTELETS,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  kind  of  moveable 
parapets,  made  of  planks  about  three  inches  thick,  nailed  one 
over  another,  to  the  height  of  almoft  fix  feet,  generally  cafed 
with  tin,  and  fet  upon  little  wheels,  fo  that  in  a  fiege  they  may 
be  driven  before  the  pioneers,  and  ferve  as  blinds  to  fhelter 
them  from  the  enemy’s  fmall  (hot. 

MANT1CHORA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the 
Roman  authors  to  a  fierce  and  terrible  creature,  which  they  de- 
feribe  from  the  Greeks,  who  call  it  fometimes  alfo  mantichora ; 
but  when  they  write  more  correctly,  marticbora  and  martiora. 
We  have  formed  the  name  man-tiger  on  the  found  of  the 
Roman  name,  though  exp:  effing  a  very  different  fenfe ;  and 
our  authors  of  the  hiftories  of  animals  figure  to  us  under  this 
name  a  terrible  creature,  partly  from  the  accounts  of  Pliny 
exaggerated,  and  partly  from  their  own  imagination,  with 
three  rows  of  teeth,  and  with  fuch  a  fhape  as  no  animal  ever 
pofleffed.  See  Mantegak.  The  whole  ftory  of  this  animal 
feems  founded  on  the  love  of  the  wonderful ;  and  very  pro¬ 
bably  the  mantichora,  properly  fpeaking,  was  no  other  than, 
fome  of  the  larger  hyrenas,  which  was  at  firft  ill  defcribed,  and 
afterwards  more  and  more  wonders  were  added  to  the  ftory,  till 
all  ftiadow  cf  truth  was  loft. 

MANTINEA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  fituated  in  the  fouth  of 
Arcadia,  on  the  confines  of  Laconia  (Ptolemy) ;  called  after¬ 
wards  Antigonea,  in  honour  of  king  Antigonus.  It  is  me¬ 
morable  for  a  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the 
Thebans  and  Spartans,  in  which  fell  the  celebrated  commander 
Epaminondas,  See  Thebes. 

MANTIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infedfts  belonging  to  the 
order  of  hemiptera,  the  characters  of  which  are  thele :  The 
head  is  unfteady,  or  appears  from  its  continual  nodding  motion 
to  be  Hightly  attached  to  the  thorax.  The  mouth  is  armed 
with  jaws,  and  furnilhed  with  filiform  palpi.  The  antennae 
are  fetaceous.  The  four  wings  are  'membranaceous,  and 
wrapped  round  the  body ;  the  under  ones  folded.  The  anterior 
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or  firft  pair  of  feet  are  comprefled,  armed  on  the  under  tide 
with  teeth  like  a  favv,  and  terminated  by'  a  Tingle  nail  or 
crotchet ;  the  four  hindermoft  are  grefforii,  or  formed  rather 
for  advancing  {lowly  than  for  performing  quick  movements. 
The  thorax  is  extended  to  a  confiderable  length,  narrow,  and 
throughout  of  equal  fize.  The  name  mantis ,  given  to  this 
genus,  denotes  footbfayer ;  becaufe  it  has  been  imagined,  that 
this  infc£t,  by  ftretching  out  its  fore  feet,  divined  and  pointed 
out  thofe  things  that  were  afked  of  it.  The  infedt  often  refts 
on  its  four  binder  legs  only,  and,  holding  the  two  fore  ones 
raifed  up,  joins  them  together;  which  has  oecafioned  its  being 
called  by  the  people  of  Languedoc,  where  it  is  very  common, 
pngadiou,  as  if  it  prayed  to  God.  The  country  folks  more¬ 
over  maintain,  that  this  creature  fliows  the  way  when  alked, 
becaufe  it  ftretehes  thofe  fame  fore  legs  fometimes  to  the  right 
and  fometimes  to  the  left :  and  indeed  it  is  looked  upon  as  an 
infedt  almoft  facred,  that  muft  not  be  hurt.  Its  colour  is  all 
dver  of  a  brownifh  green.  The  young  ones  have  more  of  the 
green,  the  old  more  of  the  brown,  calf.  It  depofits  its  eggs 
colledted  into  a  hemifpherical  parcel,  flat  on  one  fide.  There 
are  in  the  parcel  two  rows  of  oblong  eggs  placed  tranfverfely, 
and  one  row  of  fhells  placed  longitudinally,  in  form  of  a  roof, 
one  over  the  other,  which  cover  the  joining  of  the  two  rows 
of  eggs.  1'he  whole  parcel  is  light,  and  as  it  were  compofed 
of  very  thi.n  parchment. 

T  here  are  53  fpecies  of  this  genus.  In  plate  Si.  is  repre- 
fented  the  gongyhdes ,  the  fhape  of  which  is  extraordinary, 
being  narrow  and  long.  The  head  is  fmall,  flat,  with  two 
filiform  ihort  antennae.  On  the  fides  of  the  head  are  fituated 
two  large  polifhed  eyes.  The  thorax  is  fubciliated,  long,  nar¬ 
row,  margined,  with  a  longitudinal  riling  in  the  middle,  and  a 
tranfverfe  depreflion  at  one-third  of  its  length.  The  elytra, 
which  cover  two  thirds  of  the  infeft,  are  veined,  reticulated, 
crofl'ed  one  over  the  other,  and  cover  the  wings,  which  are 
veined,  and  diaphanous.  The  hinder  legs  are  very  long,  the 
middle  ones  fhorter ;  and  the  foremoft  pair  of  thighs  are  ter¬ 
minated  with  i'pines,  the  reft  winged,  as  it  were,  with  mem¬ 
branaceous  1  t>es.  The  top  of  the  head  has  the  ftiape  of  an 
awl ;  is  membranaceous,  often  fplit  in  two  at  the  extremity. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  China. 

The  inle6ts  belonging  to  this  genus,  in  their  mod  perfect 
ftate,  are  generally  of  very  beautiful  green  colours,  which  foon 
fade,  and  become  t.he  colour  of  dead  leaves.  Their  elytra  bear¬ 
ing  fo  ftrong  a  refembiance  to  the  leaves  of  fome  plants  has 
procured  them  the  name  of  walking  leaves. 

MANTLE,  or  Mantle-TVcc,  in  architecture,  the  lower 
part  of  the  chimney,  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  is  laid  acrofs 
thejaumbs,  and  luftains  the  compartments  of  the  chimney- 
piece. 

Mantle,  or  Mantling,  in  heraldry,  that  appearance  of  fold¬ 
ing  of  cloth,  flourifhing,  or  drapery,  which  in  any  achievement 
is  drawn  about  a  coat  of  arms.  See  Heraldry. 

MANTO,  in  poetic  hiftory,  the  daughter  of  Tirefias,  and, 
like  her  father,  ftrongly  infpired  with  prophecy.  She  was  in 
fo  great  efteem,  that,  when  the  Argives  pillaged  Thebes,  they 
thought  they  could  not  acquit  their  vow  to  Apollo,  of  confe- 
crating  to  him  the  molt  precious  thing  in  their  plunder,  without 
offering  him  this  young  woman.  She  was  therefore  fent  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  But  this  did  not  engage  her  in  any  vow 
of  continency  ;  or,  if  it  did,  (he  obferved  it  very  ill  ;  for  ftie 
bore  a  fon  called  Amphilocus  to  Alcmeon,  who  had  been  gene¬ 
ral  i  111  mo  of  the  army  which  took  Thebes;  and  a  daughter  to 
the  fame,  named  Tifipbone.  Thefc  children  were  the  fruits  of 
an  amour  carried  on  during  the  madnefs  which  had  feized  Alc¬ 
meon,  after  he  had  put  his  mother  to  death.  Virgil  tranfports 
her  into  Italy,  not  for  the  take  of  fecuring  her  virginity,  but 
to  produce  a  fon  of  her  who  built  Mantua. 


MANTUA,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Tranfpadana  in  Italy, 
fituated  on  the  Mincius,  a  river  running  from  the  Lacus  Bena- 
cus.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  about  joo  years  before 
Rome  by  Bianor  or  Ocnus,  the  fon  of  Man  to ;  and  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Etruria.  When  Cremona,  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  intereft  of  Brutus,  was  given  to  the  foldiers  of  Octa¬ 
vius,  Mantua  alfo,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  {hared 
the  common  calamity,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  ty¬ 
rannically  deprived  of  their  poffetflons.  Virgil,  who  was  among 
them,  and  a  native  of  the  town,  applied  for  redrefs  to  Auguftus, 
and  obtained  it  by  means  of  his  poetical  talents. 

It  is  (till  called  Mantua,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  that  name.  It  is  now  a  large  place,  having  eight  gates  and 
about  1 6,000  inhabitants.  The  ftreets  are  broad  and  ftraight, 
and  the  houfes  well  built.  It  is  very  ftrong  by  -fituation  as 
well  as  by  art ;  lying  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  or  rather  morafs, 
formed  by  the  river  Mincio.  There  is  no  accefs  to  the  city 
but  by  two  caufevvays  which  crofs  this  morafs,  and  which  are 
ftrongly  fortified  ;  fo  that  the  city  is  looked  upon  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  fortreffes  of  Europe;  and  the  allies  in  1 745, 
though  their  army  was  in  the  duchy,  durft  not  undertake  the 
fiege.  The  French,  however,  have  lately  poffeffed  themfelves 
of  this  place,  which  was  reduced  by  blockade.  It  was  greatly 
noted  for  its  filk-manufa£tures,  which  are  now  much  decayed. 
The  air  in  the  fummer-time  is  very  unwholfome.  The  cele¬ 
brated  poet  Virgil  was  born  at  a  village  near  this  city.  E.  Ion. 
10.47.  N.  lat.  45.  10. 

Mantua,  the  duchy  of,  a  country  of  Italy,  lying  along  the 
river  Po,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Veronefe  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  duchies  of 
Reggio,  Modena,  and  Mirandola  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ferrarefe  ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Cremonefe.  It  is  about  50  miles  in 
length,  and  25  in  breadth  ;  is  fruitful  in  corn,  paftures,  flax, 
fru  its,  and  excellent  wine.  Charles  IV.  the  laft  duke  of  Man¬ 
tua,  being  a  vaffal  of  the  empire,  took  part  with  the  French 
in  the  difpute  relating  to  the  fucceffion  of  Spain  ;  for  which 
reafon  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  died  at 
Venice  in  1708.  He  having  no  heirs,  the  emperor  kept  the 
Mantuan  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  Mont- 
ferrat,  which  were  confirmed  to  them  by  fubfequent  treaties. 
After  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  1740,  his  eldeft  daughter, 
now  empreis  queen,  kept  polfetfion  of  the  Mantuan  ;  and  the 
governor  of  the  Milanefe  had  the  adminiftration  of  affairs. 
The  Mantuan  comprehends  the  duchies  of  Mantua,  Guaftalla, 
and  Sabioneta  ;  the  principalities  of  Caftiglione,  Solforino,  and 
Bolblo  ;  likewife  the  county  of  Novellara.  The  principal  ri¬ 
vers  are  the  Po,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Minchio ;  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  town  is  Mantua. 

MANTUAN  (Baptist),  a  famous  Italian  poet,  born -at 
Mantua  in  1448.  He  took  his  name  from  the  to\yn  ;  not 
having  a  light  to  that  of  his  father,  as  being  a  natural  fon. 
In  his  youth  he  applied  himfelf  to  Latin  poetry,  which  he 
cultivated  all  his  life  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  any 
thing  in  Italian.  He  entered  among  the  Carmelites,  and  be¬ 
came  general  of  the  order  ;  though  he  quitted  that  dignity 
upon  fome  dilguft  in  17 15,  and  died  the  year  following.  The 
duke  of  Mantua,  fome  years  after,  ere  Red  a  marble  ftatue  to- 
his  memory,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  placed  it  next  to  Vir¬ 
gil.  His  works  were  collected  and  publilhed  at  Paris  in  three 
volumes  folio  in  1  ciq,  with  the  commentaries  of  St.  Murrhon, 

S.  Brant,  and  I.  Badius. 

MANUAL,  a  word  fignifying  any  thing  performed  by  the 
hand. 

Manu  al  (mamialis),  in  law,  fignifies  what  is  employed  or 
ufed  by  the  hand,  and  whereof  a  prefent  profit  may  be  made  r 
as  fuch  a  thing  in  the  manual  oceupation.of  one  is  where  it  is 
adlually  ufed  or  employed  by  him. 
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Manual  Is  the  name  of  a  fervice-book  ufed  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  containing  the  rites,  directions  to  the  pviefts,  and 
prayers  ufed  in  the  ad  mini  ft  ration  of  baptifm  and  other  facra- 
ments ;  the  form  of  bletftng  holy  water,  and  the  whole  fervice 
ufed  in  proceftlons. 

Manual  Exercife,  in  the  army,  confifts  in  the  obfervance 
of  certain  words  of  command,  appointed  for  this  purpofe. 
When  a  regiment  is  drawn  up,  or  paraded  for  exercife,  the 
men  are  placed  three  deep,  either  by  companies,  or  divided 
into  platoons,  with  the  grenadiers  on  the  right.  When  fol- 
diers  are  drawn  up  for  exercife,  the  ranks  and  files  (hould  be 
exaCtly  even  ;  and  each  lold’ier  {hould  be  inftruCted  to  carry 
his  arms  well,  to  keep  his  firelock  fieady  and  even  upon  his 
fhoulder,  with  the  right  hand  hanging  down,  and  the  whole 
body  without  conftraint.  The  diltances  between  the  files  mult 
be  equal,  and  the  ranks  eight  feet  diftant  from  each  other. 
Every  motion  {hould  be  performed  with  life,  and  the  greateft 
exaCtnefs  obferved  in  all  firings,  wheelings,  and  marching  ; 
and  therefore  a  regiment  (hould  never  be  under  arms  longer 
than  two  hours. 

The  following  is  an  abftraCt  of  the  words  of  command  at 
the  manual  exercife,  with  their  explanations.  1.  Poife  your 
firelock  :  i.  e.  Seize  the  firelock  with  your  right  hand,  and  tura 
the  lock  outwards,  keeping  the  firelock  perpendicular  ;  then 
bring  up  the  firelock  with  a  quick  motion  from  the  (Boulder, 
and  l'eize  it  with  the  left  hand,  juft:  above  the  lock,  fo  that 
the  fingers  may  lie  upon  the  (lock,  with  the  elbows  down,  and 
the  thumb  upon  the  dock  ;  the  firelock  muft  not  be  held  too 
far  from  the  body,  and  the  left  hand  muft  be  of  an  equal  height 
with  the  eyes.  2.  Cock  your  firelock  :  i.  e.  Turn  the  barrel 
oppofite  to  your  face,  and  place  your  thumb  upon  the  cock, 
raifing  your  elbow  fquare  at  this  motion  ;  then  cock  your  fire¬ 
lock,  by  drawing  your  elbow  down,  placing  your  right-thumb 
on  the  breech-pin,  and  the  fingers  under  the  guard.  3.  Prefent : 
i.  e.  Step  back  about  fix  inches  to  the  rear  with  the  right-foot, 
bringing  the  left-toe  to  the  front ;  at  the  fame  time  the  butt-end 
of  the  firelock  muft  be  brought  to  an  equal  height  with  the 
(boulder,  placing  the  left-hand  on  the  fwell,  and  the  fore-finger 
of  the  right-hand  before  the  trigger,  finking  the  muzzle  a  little. 
4.  Fire:  i.  e.  Pull  -the  trigger  brifidy,  and  immediately  after, 
bringing  up  the  right-foot  to  the  infide  of  the  left,  come  to  the 
priming  pofition,  with  the  lock  oppofite  to  the  right  breaft, 
the  muzzle  to  the  height  of  the  hat,  keeping  it  firm  and  fteady  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  feize  the  cock  with  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right-hand,  the  back  of  the  hand  being  turned 
up.  5.  Half-cock  your  firelock  :  i.  e.  Half-bend  the  cock 
brifkly  with  a  draw-back  of  the  right-elbow,  bringing  it  clofe 
to  the  butt  of  the  firelock.  6.  Handle  your  cartridge  :  i.  e. 
Bring  your  right-hand  with  a  ftiort  round  to  your  pouch,  flap¬ 
ping  it  hard  :  feize  the  cartridge,  and  bring  it  with  a  .quick 
motion  to  your  mouth  ;  bite  the  top  well  off,  and  bring  the 
hand  as  low  as  the  chin,  with  the  elbow  down.  7.  Prime. : 
i.  e.  Shake  the  powder  into  the  pan,  placing  the  three  laft 
fingers  behind  the  rammer,  with  the  elbow  up.  8.  Shut  your 
pans  :  i.  e.  Shut  your  pans  brifidy,  drawing  your  right-arm  at 
this  motion  towards  your  body,  holding  the  cartridge  faft  ia 
your  hand,  as  before  ;  then  turn  the  piece  nimbly  round  to  the 
loading  pofition,  with  the  lock  to  the  front,  and  the  muzzle 
to  the  height  of  the  chin,  bringing  the  right-hand  behind  the 
muzzle,  with  both  feet  kept  faft  in  this  motion.  9.  Charge 
iu:tb  cartridge :  i.  e.  Turn  up  your  hand,  and  put  the  cartridge 
into  the  muzzle,  (baking  the  powder  into  the  barrel  ;  place 
your  hand,  doled,  with  a  quick  and  ftrong  motion,  upon  the 
rammer,  jo.  Draiv  your  rammer  r  i.  e.  Draw  the  rammer 
with  a  quick  motion  half  out,  feizing  it  at  the  muzzle  back- 
haaded  ;  draw  it  quite  out,  turn  it,  and  enter  it  into  the  muz¬ 
zle.  ij.  Ram  deyjn  your  charge  :  i.  e.  Ram  the  cartridge 


well  down  in  the  barrel,  inftantly  recovering  and  feizing  the 
rammer  back-handed  at  the  centre,  turning  it,  and  entering  it 
as  far  as  the  lower  pipe,  placing  at  the  fame  time  the'edge  of 
the  hand  on  the  butt-end  of  the  rammer,  with  fingers  extended. 
12.  Return  your  rammer:  i.  e.  Return  the  rammer,  bringing 
up  the  piece  with  the  left-hand  to  the  (boulder,  feizing  it  with 
the  right-hand  under  the  cock,  keeping  the  left-hand  faft  at 
the  fwell,  turning  the  body  fquare  to  the  front.  13.  Shoulder 
your  firelock  :  i.  e.  Quit  the  left-hand,  and  place  It  ftrong  upon 
the  butt  ;  quit  the  right-hand,  and  throw  it  down  the  right- 
fide.  14.  Reft  your  firelock :  4.  e.  Seize  the  firelock  with  the 
right-hand,  turning  the  lock  outwards ;  raife  the  firelock  from 
the  fhoulder,  and  place  your  left-hand  with  a  quick  motion 
above  the  lock,  holding  the  piece  right  up  and  down  in  both 
hands  before  you,  and  your  left-hand  even  with  your  eyes  ; 
ftep  brifkly  back  with  your  right-foot,  placing  it  a  hand’s- 
breadth  diftance  from  your  left-heel,  and  at  the  fame  time 
bring  down  your  firelock  as  quick  as  poflible  to  the  reft,  finking 
it  as  far  down  before  your  left-hand  as  your  right-hand  will 
permit  without  conftraint;  your  left-hand  "being  at  the  feather- 
lpring,  and  your  right,  with  fingers  extended,  held  under  the 
guard,  taking  care  to  draw  in  the  muzzle  well  towards  your 
body,  and  to  drefs  in  a  line  with  the  butt-end.  13.  Order 
your  firelock  :  i.  e.  Place  your  firelock  nimbly  with  your  left- 
hand  againft  your  right-lhoulder  ;  quit  the  firelock  with  the 
right-hand,  finking  it  at  the  fame  time  with  your  left ;  feize  it 
at  the  muzzle,  which  muft  be  of  an  equal  height  with  your 
chin,  and  hold  it  clofe  againft  your  right-fide  ;  lift  up  your 
right-foot,  and  place  it  by  your  left  ;  at  the  fame  time  throw 
back  your  left-hand  by  your  left-fide,  and  with  your  right 
bring  down  the  butt -end  ftrong  upon  the  ground,  placing  it 
even  with  the  toe  of  your  right-foot ,  the  thumb  of  your  right- 
hand  lying  along  the  barrel,  and  the  muzzle  kept  at  a  little 
diftance  from  your  body.  1 6.  Ground  your  firelock  :  i.  e.  Half¬ 
face  to  the  right  upon  your  heels,  and  at  the  fame  time  turn 
the  firelock,  fo  that  the  lock  may  point  to  the  rear,  and  the  flat 
of  the  butt-end  lie  againft  the  infide  of  your  foot ;  at  the  fame 
time  flipping  the  right-foot  behind  the  butt  of  the  firelock,  the 
right-toe  pointing  to  the  right,  and  the  left  to  the  front  :  ftep 
diredlly  forward  with  your  left-foot,  about  as  far  as  the  fwell 
of  the  firelock,  and  lay  it  upon  the  ground,  your  left-hand 
hanging  down  by  yotr  left-leg,  and  your  right  kept  faft,  with 
the  butt-end  againft  it  ;  raife  yourfclf  up  again  nimbly,  bring¬ 
ing  back  your  left-foot  to  its  former  pofition,  keeping  your 
body  faced  to  the  right  ;  face  again  to  the  left  upon  your  heels, 
and  come  to  your  proper  front,  letting  your  hands  hang  down 
without  motion.  17.  Take  up  jour  firelock:  i.  e.  Face  to  the 
right  upon  both  heels  ;  fink  your  body  down,  and  come  to  the 
pofition  deferibed  in  the  fecond  motion  -of  grounding;  raife 
yourfelf  and  firelock,  bringing  it  clofe  to  your  right  fide  ;  come 
to  your  proper  front,  feizing  your  firelock  at  the  muzzle,  as  in 
explanation  15.  18 .  Reft  your  firelock  :  i.e.  Bring  your  right- 

hand  as  far  as  the  fwell  ;  raife  the  firelock  high  up  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line  from  the  ground  with  your  right-hand,  and 
feize  it  with  your  left  above  the  lpring,  the  cock  being 
at  the  height  of  the  waift-helt ;  ftep  back  with  your  right- 
foot,  placing  it  behind  your  left-heel,  and  come  to  the  reft. 
19.  Shoulder  your  firelock  :  i.  e.  Lift  up  your  right-foot,  and 
place  it  by  your  left ;  bring  the  firelock  at  the  fame  time 
to  your  left-(houlder,  and  feize  the  butt-end  with  the  left- 
hand,  keeping  it  in  the  fame  pofition  as  above  deferibed  ; 
throw  your  right  hand  brifkly  back.  28.  Secure  your  fire¬ 
lock  :  i,  e.  Bring  the  right-hand  brifkly  up,  and  place  it 
under  the  cock,  keeping  the  firelock  fteady  in  the  fame  po¬ 
fition  ;  quit  the  butt  with  the  left-hand,  and  feize  the  fire¬ 
lock  with  it  at  the  fwell,  bringing  the  elbow  clofe  down 
upon  the  lock;  the  right-hand  being  kept  fall  in  this  motion, 
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arid  the.piece  ft  ill  upright ;  quit  the  right-hand,  and  bring  it 
down  your  right-fide,  bringing  the  firelock  nimbly  down  to  the 
fecure  ;  the  left-hand  in  a  line  with  the  waift-belt.  2 1.  Shoulder 
your  firelock  :  i.  e.  Bring  the  firelock  up  to  a  perpendicular 
line,  feizing  it  with  the  right-hand  under  the  cock  ;  quit  the 
left-hand,  and  place  it  ftrong  upon  the  butt  ;  quit  the  right- 
hand,  and  bring  it  fmartly  down  the  right-fide.  2  2.  Fix  your 
bayonet :  i.  e.  Firft  and  fccond  motions,  as  in  the  two  firft  of  the 
fecure ;  quit  the  right-hand,  and  bring  the  firelock  fmartly 
down  to  the  left-fide  with  the  left-hand,  as  far  as  it  will  admit 
without  ccnftrainf,  feizing  the  bayonet  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  right-hand,  and  fixing  it,  placing  that  hand  juft  below  the 
brafs,  with  the  piece  kept  clofe  to  the  hollow  of  the  fhoulder. 
23.  Shoulder  your  firelock  :  i.  e.  Quit  the  right-hand,  and 
bring  up  the  firelock  with  the  left;  feize  it  again  under  the 
cock  with  your  right,  as  in  the  fecond  motion  of  the  fecure  ; 
quit  the  left-hand,  and  place  it  ftrong  upon  the  butt  ;  quit  the 
right-hand,  and  bring  it  down  the  right-fide.  24.  P ref ent  your 
arms  ;  i.  e.  as  explained  in  three  motions  of  the  14th  word  of 
command.  25.  To  the  right  face  :  i.  e.  Bring  up  the  firelock 
'with  a  quick  motion  high  before  you,  till  your  left-hand  comes 
even  with  your  eyes,  with  the  fingers  of  that  hand  extended 
along  the  Itock,  juft  above  the  feathcr-fpring,  the  right-foot 
to  be  brought  clofe  up  to  the  left-heel  in  this  motion  ;  face  to 
the  right,  taking  care  in  facing  to  hold  the  firelock  right  up 
and  down,  and  fleady  in  your  hands  ;  ftep  back  with  your 
right-foot,  and  come  down  to  your  prefent ,  as  in  the  foregoing 
explanation.  26.  To  the  right  face  ;  i.  e.  as  in  the  foregoing 
explanation,  facing  to  the  right.  27.  To  the  right-about  free ; 
i.  e.  as  in  the  2$th  explanation,  only  coming  to  the  right-about 
inltead  of  to  the  right.  28.  To  the  left  face ;  i.e.  Bring  the 
right-foot  bri/kly  to  the  hollow  of  your  left,  with  the  firelock 
in  the  fame  pofition  as  in  the  firft  motion  of  facing  to  the  right ; 
face  to  the  left ;  come  down  to  the  preftnl,  as  before.  29.  To 
the  left  face  ;  i.  e.  as  in  the  foregoing  explanation.  30.  To  the 
left-about  face  ;  i.  e.  as  before,  coming  to  the  left-about  ihftead 
of  to  the  left.  3  I.  Shoulder  your  f  relock  ;  i.  e.  as  in  the  two 
motions  of  the  19th  explanation.  32.  Charge  your  bayonet ; 
i.  e.  as  in  the  firft  explanation  :  bring  the  fwell  of  the  firelock 
down  ftrong  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  grafping  the  piece  at 
the  final!,  behind  the  lock,  and  as  high  as  the  waift-belt ;  the 
firelock  upon  a  level  with  the  barrel  upwards.  33.  Shoulder 
your f  relock  :  i.  e.  Bring  up  the  firelock  to  the  fhoulder,  place 
the  left-hand  upon  the  butt,  bringing  the  feet  fquare  to  the 
front  ;  quit  the  right-hand,  and  throw  it  down  the  right-fide. 
34.  Advance  your  arms  ;  i.  e.  fiift  and  fecond  motions,  as  in  the 
firft  explanation  :  bring  the  firelock  down  the  right-fide,  with 
the  right-hand  as  low  as  it  will  admit  without  conftraint,  flipping 
up  the  left-hand  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fwell,  the  guard  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  arid  fore-finger  of  the  right-hand,  the  three 
laft  fingers  under  the  cock,  with  the  barrel  to  the  rear;  quit 
the  left-hand.  39.  Shoulder  your  firelock ;  i.  e.  bring  up  the 
left-hand,  and  feize  it  at  the  fwell ;  come  fmartly  up  to  the 
poife  ;  fhoulder.  36.  Prime  and  load  :  i.  e.  Come  fmartly  to 
the  recover ,  by  fpringing  the  firelock  ftraight  up  with  the  left- 
hand,  turning  the  barrel  inwards  to  the  proper  height  of  the 
recover :  at  the  fame  time  that  the  left-hand  fprings  the  fire¬ 
lock,  the  right-hand  is  raifed  brifkly  from  the  right-fide,  and 
feizes  the  firelock  acrofs  the  bread  :  as  it  rifes  below  the  cock, 
the  left  hand  comes  with  a  quick  motion  from  the  butt,  and 
feizes  the  firelock  ftrong  above  the  lock,  the  little  finger  of  the 
left  hand  at  the  fpring  of  the  lock,  the  left-hand  at  an  equal 
height  with  the  face,  the  butt  clofe  to  the  body,  but  not 
prtfTed,  the  firelock  perpendicular  oppofite  the  left-fide  of  the 
face  :  bring  the  firelock  down  with  a  brifk  motion  to  the 
priming  pofition,  the  left-hand  holding  the  firelock,  as  in 
priming  ;  the  thumb  of  the  right-hand  placed  againil  the  face 
Vol.  V. 


of  the  fteel,  the  fingers  clinched,  and  the  elbow  a  little  turned 
out,  that  the  wn’ft  may  be  clear  of  the  cock  :  open  the  pan,  by 
throwing  up  the  fteel  with  a  ftrong  motion  of  the  right  arm, 
turning  the  elbow  in,  and  keeping  the  firelock  fteady  in  the 
left  hand;  handle  your  cartridge,  prime,  fhut  your  pan,  caft 
about,  load,  draw  rammers,  ram  down  the  cartridge,  return 
the  rammers,  fhoulder.  N.  B.  The  motion  of  recover,  and 
coming  down  to  the  priming  pofition  and  opening  pans,  are  to 
be  done  in  the  ufual  time.  The  motions  of  handling  cartridge 
to  (hutting  the  pans,  are  to  be  done  as  quick  as  poffiblc  :  when 
the  pans  are  fhut,  a  fmall  paufe  is  to  be  made,  and  then  caft: 
about  together ;  then  the  loading  motions  are  to  be  done  as 
quick  as  poffible  ;  but  before  the  rammer  is  returned,  another 
frnall  paufe  is  to  be  made,  counting  1,  2,  between  each  motion, 
till  the  firelock  is  fliouldered. — Front  rank ,  make  ready  :  i.  e. 
Spring  the  firelock  brifkly  to  the  recover ,  keeping  the  left-foot 
fall  in  this  motion  ;  as  foon  as  the  firelock  is  at  the  recover,  with¬ 
out  any  Hop,  fink  the  body  brifkly  without  ftooping  forward, 
with  a  quick  motion  down  upon  the  right-Knee  ;  the  butt-end 
of  the  firelock  at  the  fame  time  falls  upon  the  ground,  the 
front  part  of  the  butt  being  in  aline  with  the  heel  of  the  left- 
foot.  As  foon  as  the  butt  comes  to  the  ground,  tht:  firelock 
is  to  be  cocked,  immediately  feizing  the  cock  and  fteel  in  the 
right-hand  ;  the  firelock  to  beheld  firm  in  the  left-hand,  about 
tire  middle  of  that  part  of  the  firelock  between  the  lock  and 
the  fwell  of  the  flock  ;  the  point  of  the  left-thumb  to  be  elefe 
to  the  fwell,  pointing  upwards.  As  the  body  is  finking,  the 
right-knee  is  to  be  thrown  as  far  back  as  the  left-leg  may  be 
right  up  and  down  ;  the  right-foot  to  be  thrown  a  little  to  the 
right  ;  the  body  to  be  kept  ftraight  ;  the  head  up,  looking  to 
the  right  along  the  rank,  the  fame  as  if  fhouldered;  the  fire¬ 
lock  to  be  upright,  and  the  butt  about  four  inches  to  the  right 
of  the  infide  of  the  left-foot.  Prefent  :  i.  e.  Bring  the  firelock 
brifkly  down  to  the  prefent,  by  extending  the  left-arm  to  the 
full-length  with  a  ftrong  motion  ;  at  the  fame  time  fpring  up 
the  butt  by  the  cock  with  the  right-hand,  and  raife  the  butt 
fo  high  upon  the  right-fhoulder,  that  you  may  not  be  obliged 
to  Hoop  too  much  with  the  head  ;  the  right-cheek  to  be  clofe 
to  the  butt,  and  the  left-eye  fhut,  and  look  along  the  barrel 
with  the  right-eye  from  the  breech-pin  to  the  muzzle ;  keep 
the  left-elbow  down  in  an  eafy  pofition,  and  ftand  as  fteady  as 
poffible  ;  the  thumb  of  the  right-hand  to  remain  in  the  pofition 
as  deferibed  in  the  third  explanation  of  the  manual.  Fire  :  i.  e. 
Pull  the  tiigger  as  directed  in  the  manual ;  and  as  foon  as  the 
piece  is  fired,  give  yourfelf  a  ftrong  fpring  upon  your  left-leg, 
railing  your  body  brifkly,  and  ftraight  up,  keeping  your  left- 
foot  fall,  and  bringing  the  right-heel  to  theTnlide  of  the  left  ; 
at  the  fame  time  the  firelock  is  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
priming- pofition,  and  half-cocked  immediately  ;  a  fhort  paufe 
is  to  be  made  ;  then  handle  cartridge,  and  go  on  with  the 
loading  motions  deferibed  in  the  explanation  of  prime  and  load. 
— Centre  rank,  make  ready  ;  i.  e.  Spring  the  firelock  brilkly  to 
the  recover ;  fo  foon  as  the  left-hand  feizes  the  firelock  above 
the  lock,  the  right-elbow,  is  to  be  nimbly  raifed  a  little,  placing 
the  thumb  of  that  hand  upon  the  cock  ;  the  fingers  open  by 
the  plate  of  the  lock,  and  as  quick  as  poffible  force  the  piece 
to  the  cock,  by  dropping  the  elbow,  and  forcing  down  the 
cock  with  the  thumb,  ftepping  at  the  fame  time  a  moderate 
pace  to  the  right,  keeping  the  left-foot  fall  ;  as  the  firelock  is 
cocked,  the  thumb  is  to  fall  below  the  cock,  the  right-hand 
feizing  the  firelock  clofe  under  the  cock  firmly,  the  fore-finger 
not  to  be  before  the  trigger;  the  piece  to  be  held  in  this  po¬ 
fition  perpendicular,  oppofite  the  left  fide  of  the  face,  tl  e 
butt  clofe  to  the  left-breaft,  but  not  prelled  ;  the  body  to  be 
ftraight,  and  as  full  to  the  front  as  poffible  ;  the  head  kept  up, 
looking  to  the  right  of  the  rank,  that  the  body  and  the  firelock 
may  not  (loop  forward,  nor  lean  much  out  of  the  rank.  Pi  t - 
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fen: :  i.  e.  Spring  the  firelock  from  the  body  to  the  arm’s  ordered  the  manumiflions  at  Rome  to  be  performed  in  the 


length  with  a  quick  motion,  preffing  down  the  muzzle  with 
the  left-hand,  and -fpring  lip  the  butt  with  the  right  hand, 
as  in  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  front-rank. — Fire:  As 
in  explanation  4,  in  the  manual,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
left-foot  is  to  be  brought  up  to  the  right,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  firelock  is  brought  down  to  the  priming  pofition, 
The  loading  motions  as  in  the  explanations  of  priming  and 
loading  ;  and  at  thelaft  motion  of  fhouldering,  to  fpring  to  the 
left  again,  and  cover  the  file-leaders'. — Rear  rank,  make  ready  : 
i.  e.  Recover  the  firelock,  and  cock  as  before  directed  for  the 
centre-rank  ;  as  the  firelock  is  recovered  and  cocked,  flep 
bri fitly  ftraight  to  the  right,  with  the  right-foot,  a  full  pace  ; 
bring  the  left-heel  about  fix  inches  before  the  right-foot;  the 
body  llraight,  and  as  fquare  to  the  front  as  pofiible,  as  in  the 
explanation  of  the  centre-rank.  Prefent :  As  in  explanation 
prefer.:,  before.  Fire  :  As  in  explanation  of  the  centre  rank  ; 
and  as  the  firelock  is  coming  down  to  the  priming-pofition, 
the  left  is  to  be  brought  back  to  the  right ;  and  at  the  lad 
motion  of  fhouldering,  to  fpring  to  the  left  again,  and  cover 
the  file-leader. 

There  are  fome  peculiar  words  of  command  at  the  manual 
exercife  of  the  grenadiers,  when  apart  from: the  battalion  ;  and 
alfo  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 

MANUDUC  i'Q  R,  a  name  given  to  an  ancient  officer  in  the 
church;  who,  from  the  middle  of  the  choir,  where  he  was 
placed,  gave  the  fignal  for  the  chorifters  to  ling,  and  marked 
the  mealure,  beat  time,  and  regulated  the  mufic.  The  Greeks 
called  him  mefachoros,  becaufe  feated  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir  :  but  in  the  Latin  church  he  was  called  manuduftor  ; 
from  manus,  and  duco  “  I  lead  becaufe  he  led  and  guided  the 
choir  by  the  motions  and  gefture  of  the  hand. 

MANUFACTURE,  a  commodity  produced  from  raw  or 
natural  materials,  either  by  the  work  of  the  hand  or  by  ma¬ 
chinery. 

MANUFACTURER,  one  who  works  up  a  natural  pro- 
duft  into  an  artificial  commodity. 

MANUMISSION,  an  aft  whereby  a  Have  or  villein  is  fet 
at  liberty,  or  let  out  of  bondage.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Latin  manus  “  hand;  ’’ana  mitt  ere  “  to  fend  ;”  quia  fer-vus  mit- 
tebatur  extra  manum  feu  potejiatem  domini  fid.  Some  authors 
define  manumiffion  an  aft  by  which  a  lord  enfranchifes  his  te¬ 
nants,  who  till  that  time  had  been  his  vaffals,  and  in  a  ftate 
of  flavery  inconfillent  with  the  fanftity  of  the  Chriftian  faith. 

Among  the  Remans,  the  manumiffion  of  flaves  was  performed 
three  feveral  ways  :  1.  When,  with  his  mailer’s  confent,  a  {lave 
had  his  name  entered  in  the  cenfus  or  public  regifler  of  the 
citizens.  2.  When  the  flave  was  led  before  the  praetor,  and 
that  magiftrate  laid  his  wand  called  aj'ndicta  on  his  Head.  3. 
When  the  mailer  gave  the  Have  his  freedom  by  his  teftamenr. 
Servius  Tullus  is  faid  to  have  fet  on  foot  the  firll  manner  ;  and 
P.  Valerius  Publicola  the  fecond.  A  particular  account  is 
given  of  the  third  in  the  Inllicutes  of  jmlinian.  It  was  not 
necefiary  that  the  praetor  fhould  be  on  his  tribunal  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  manumiffion  :  he  did  it  any  where  indif¬ 
ferently,  in  his  houfe,  in  the  ftreet,  in  going  to  bathe,  &c. 
He  laid  the  rod  on  the  flave’s  head,  pronouncing  thefe  words, 
Dico  eum  liberum  ejje  more  Quin  turn,  “  J  declare  him  a  freeman, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Romans.’’  This  done,  he  gave  the  rod 
to  the  liftor,  who  ftruck  the  Have  with  it  on  the  head,  and 
afterwards  with  his  hand  on  his  face  and  back  ;  and  the  notary 
or  feribe  entered  the  name  of  the  new  freedman  in  -the  re- 
gifler,  with  the  reafons  of  his  manumiffion.  The  Have  had 
likewife  his  head  Ihaved,  and  a  cup'  given  him  by  his  mailer  as 
a  token  of  freedom.  Tertullian  adds,  that  he  had  then  alfo 
a  third  name  given  him  :  if  this  were  fo,  three  names  were  not 
a  token  of  nobility,  but  of  freedom.  The  emperor  Conftantfrre 
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churches. 

Of  manumiffion  there  have  alfo  been  various  forms  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  villeins  were  manumitted, 
by  the  mailer’s  delivering  them  by  the  right-hand  to  the  vif- 
count,  in  full  court,  fhowing  them  the  door,  giving  them  a 
lance  and  a  fword,  and  proclaiming  them  free.  Others  were 
manumitted  by  charter.  There  was  alfo  an  implicit  manu- 
rniffion  ;  as  when  the  lord  made  an  obligation  for  payment  of 
money  to  the  bondman  at  a  certain  day,  or  fued  him  where  he 
might  enter  without  fuit,  and  the  like. 

MANURE,  any  thing  ufed  for  fattening  and  improving 
land.  See  Husbandry. 

MAN  USC RIP  F,  a  book  or  paper  written  with  the  hand ; 
by  which  it  Hands  oppofed  to  a  printed  book  or  paper.  A  ma- 
nufeript  is  ufually  denoted  by  the  two  letters  MS.  and  in  the 
plural  by  MSS.  What  makes  public  libraries  valuable  is  the 
number  of  ancient  manuferipts  repolited  in  them.  See  Alex¬ 
andrian,  Cambridge,  Clermont,  Cottonian,  Harleian, 
Vatican,  &c. 

MANUTIUS  (Aldus),  the  firft  of  thofe  celebrated  Ve-  ' 
netian  printers  who  were  as  illuflrious  for  their  learning  as  for 
uncommon  lie  ill  in  their  profefiion.  He  was  born  at  Bafiano 
in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  ;  and  hence  is 
fometimes  called  Bajpanus,  though  generally  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Aldus.  He  was  the  firft  who  printed  Gretk  neatly 
and  correftly  ;  and  acquired  fo  much  reputation  by  it,  that 
whatever  was  finely  printed  was  proverbially  faid  to  have 
“  come  from  the  prefs  of  Aldus.”  We  have  a  kind  of  Greek 
grammar  of  his  ;  with  Notes  upon  Homer,  Horace,. &c.  He 
died  at  Venice,  where  he  exercifed  his  profefiion,  in  1  916. 

Manutius  (Paulus),  fon  of  the  former,  was  brought  up 
to  his  father’s  profefiion.  He  was  more  learned  than  him; 
and  he  acquired,  by  continual  reading  of  Tully,  fuch  a  purity 
in  writing  Latin,  that  even  Scaliger  allows  a  Roman  could  not 
exceed.  Pope  Pius  IV.  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  apollo- 
lical  prefs,  and  gave  him  the  charge  of  the  Vatican  library. 
His  Epiflles  are  infinitely  laboured,  and  very  correft  ;  but,  as 
may  be  faid  of  mod  of  the  Ciceronians,  they  contain  fcarcely 
any  thing  but  mere  words.  This  conftant  reading  of  Tully, 
however,  together  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
qualified  him  extremely  well  for  an  editor  of  Tully;  whofe 
works  he  accordingly  publifhed,  with  Commentaries  on  them, 
in  4  vols.  folio,  at  Venice  in  1523.  He  died  in  1574. 

Manutius  (Aldus),  the  Younger,  the  fon  of  Paulus,  and 
the  grandfon  of  Aldus,  was  dieemed  one  of  the  greareil  ge- 
niufes  and  moll  learned  men  of  his  time.  Clement  VIII-  gave 
him  the  aireftion  of  the  Vatican  printing-houfe  ;  but  probably 
the  profits  of  that  place  were  very  fmall,  fince  Manutius  was 
obliged,  for  his  fubfiltence,  to  accept  of  a  profeffor  of  rhetoric’s 
chair,  and  to  fell  the  excellent  library  that  was  in  his  family, 
which  his  father,  his  uncle,  and  his  great-uncle,  had  collefted 
with  extraordinary  care,  and  which  it  is  faid  contained  80,000' 
volumes.  Pie  died  at  Rome  in  1597,  without  any  other  re- 
compenfe  than  the  praifes  due  to  his  merit.  He  wrote,  I.  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Cicero,  z.  A  treatife  on  orthography.  .  3.  Three 
books  of  epiftles  ;  and  other  works  in  Ldtin  and  Italian,  which 
are  efleemed. 

MAON  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the 
fouth-eall  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  It  gave  name  to  the  <iuU‘- 
demefs  of  Maori,  1  Sam.  xxii. 

MAP,  a  plain  figure,  reprefenting  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
or  a  part  thereof,  according  to  the  laws  of  perfpeftive.  See 
Geography. 

MAPLE.  See  Acer. 

MAPLE-Sagizr.  See  Sugar. 

MAPLETGFT  (Dr.  JoHN),defcer.ded  from  a  good  family 
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in  Huntingdon  {hire,  was  born  in  1631.  He  was  educated  in 
Tiinity  -college,  Cambridge,  and  qualified  himfelf  for  the  pro- 
feffion  of  phy  lie  ;  and  in  1675  was  chofen  profeffor  of  that  art 
at  Grefham  college.  He  tranflated  Dr.  Sydenham’s  Obferva- 
tioues  medico:  circa  morborum  acutorum  bijloriam  et  curativnem 
intothe  Latin,  and  Sydenham  dedicated  them  to  IVIapletoft. 
He  married  in  1679,  and  foon  after  transferred  his  {indies  from 
phyfic  to  divinity  ;  took  orders  ;  obtained  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Laurence  Jewry,  with  the  Ledturefhip  of  St.  Chriilopher’s 
in  Londoq  ;  and  having  been  a  bentfadfor  to  Sion  college, 
was,  in  170”,  eletted  prefident.  He  continued  to  preach  in 
his  church  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry  till  he  was  above  80  years  of 
age ;  and  in  his  decline  printed  a  book  entitled  The  principles 
and  duties  of  the  Cbrijlian  religion,  See.  8vo.  1710,  a  copy  of 
which  he  {ent  to  every  houie  in  his  parifh.  He  was  a  polite 
fcholar ;  and  befides  fome  other*  pieces  on  moral  and  theolo¬ 
gical  fubjedls,  there  are  in  the  Appendix  to  Ward’s  Lives  of 
the  profelfors  of  Grelham-college,  three  Latin  lectures  read 
there  by  him,  on  the  origin  of  the  art  of  medicine,  and  the 
hiftory  of  its  invention. 

MAPPA,  in  the  public  games  of  the  Roman  circus,  was  a 
napkin  hung  out  at  the  praetor’s  or  other  great  magiftrate’s 
feat,  as  a  fignal  for  the  race  or  other  diverfions  to  begin.  The 
mappa  was  received  by  the  mapparius,  or  perfon  who  held  it, 
from  the  conful,  praetor,  or  other  great  officer.  Notice  was 
anciently  given  by  found  of  trumpet  ;  but  Nero  is  far’d  to  have 
introduced  the  mappa,  by  throwing  bis  napkin  out  of  the 
window  to  fatisfy  the  people,  who  grew  noify  at  the  delay  of 
the  fports  while  heyas  at  dinner. 

MAPPARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  officer  who  gave 
the  fignal  to  the. gladiators  to  begin  fighting;  which  he  did 
by  throwing  a  handkerchief  that  he  had  received  from  the 
emperor  or  other  magiftrate. 

M  ^RACANDA  (anc.  geog.),  capital  of  the  Sogdiana. 
Now  thought  to  be  Samarcand,  a  city  of  Ufbec  Tartary  in 
Afta,  the  country  and  royal  refrdence  of  Tamerlane.  See  Sa¬ 
marcand. 

MARACAYBO,  a  rich  and  confrderable  town  in  South 
America,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Venezuela,  feated  near 
a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  {kins 
and  chocolate,  which  is  the  bed  in  America;  and  tlrey  have 
likewife  very  fine  tobacco.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  bu- 
caneers  in  1 666  and  1678.  W.  Ion.  70.  4^.  N.  lat.  10.  o. 

Ma  r  acaybo,  a  lake  in  South  America,  200  mrles  long  and 
loo  bro,.d,  which  difeharges  itfelf  by  a  river  into  the  North 
Sea.  It  is  well  defended  by  drong  forts  ;  which,  however,  did 
not  hinder  Sir  Llenry  Morgan,  a  bucaneer,  from  entering  it, 
and  plundering  feveral  Spanifh  towns  on  the  coaft,  after  de¬ 
feating  a  fquadron  feat  out  againft  him. 

MARAGNAN,  a  province  of  Brazil  in  South  America, 
which  comprehends  a  fertile  populous  ifiand,  1 12  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  French  fettled  here  in  1612,  and  built  a 
town  but  they  were  foon  driven  from  thence  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  who  have  poffclTed  it  ever  frnce.  The  town  is  little, 
but  drong;  and  has  a  cadle,  a  harbour,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee. 
The  climate  is  very  agreeable  and  wholefome,  and  the  foil  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of  all  the  necefiaiies  of  life.  W.  Ion.  54.  37. 
S.  lat.  2.0. 

MARALDI  (James-Philip),e  learned  mathematician  and 
aftronorr.er,  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at, Paris,  was  born  in 
1665.  He  was  the  fon  of  Francis  Maraldi  and  Angela  Ca¬ 
tharine  Cafini,  the  fider  of  the  famous  adronomer  of  that 
name.  Flis  uncle  made  him  go  to  France  in  1687,  where  he 
acquired  great  reputation  on  account  of  his  learning  and  ob- 
fevations.  He  made  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  dars,  which 
is  more  particular  and  exaft  than  Bayer’s ;  and  has  given  a 
great  number  of  curious  and  interefting  obfervations  in  the 


memoirs  of  the  academy  ;  in  particular,  thofe  on  bees  and 
petrifactions  have  been  univerfally  applauded.  He  died  in 
1729. 

MARANA  (John  Paul),  an  ingenious  writer  of  the  17th 
century,  was  of  a  diftinguifiied  family,  and  born  at  Genoa  ; 
where  he  received  an  education  fuitable  to  his  birth,  and  made 
a  great  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  and  the  fci¬ 
ences.  Having  been  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  of  Raphael 
della  Terra,  to  deliver  up  Genoa  to  the  duke  of  s’avoy,  he  was 
in  1670,  when  28  years  of  age,  imprifoned  in  the  tower  of 
that  city,  and  remaned  there  four  years.  Being  at  length  fet 
at  liberty,  he  was  ordered  to  write  the  hiftory  of  that  con¬ 
fpiracy  ;  but,  when  finiftud,  it  was  feized  and  prevented  from 
being  published.  .When  the  republic  of  Genoa  was  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  court  of  France,  Marana,  who  had  always  an 
inclination  for  that  court,  was  afraid  of  being  imprifoned  a 
fecond  time;  and  retired  to  Monaco,  where  he  again  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  the  confpiracy  in  Italian  ;  and  in  1682  event  to 
Lyons  to  get  it  punted.  From  Lyons  he  went  to  Paris,  w'here 
his  merit  foon  acquiredhun  powerful  protestors.  He  {pent 
the  reft  of  his  life  in  a  happy  and  tranquil  mediocrity,  devoted 
to  lludy  and  the  fociety  of  men  of  learning;  and  died  in  1693. 
His  hiftory  of  the  confpiracv  contains  many  curious  and  in¬ 
terefting  anecdotes,  which  are  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found.  He 
alfo  wrote  feveral  other  works  ;  the  moll  known  of  which  is 
the  Turkifh  Spy,  in  6  vols.  umo.  which  was  in  1742  aug¬ 
mented  to  feven.  Of  this  ingenious  work  we  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Englifh  tranflation. 

MAR  \NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Venice 
and  province  of  Friuli,  with  a  ftrong  citadel ;  feated  in  a  marfii 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  which  renders  it  dif¬ 
ficult  of  accefs. 

MARAN l’A,  Indian  Arrow-root:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  eighth  order, 
S'.itaminece .  The  corolla  is  ringent  and  quinquefid,  with  two 
iegments  alternately  patent.  There  are  three  Ipecies,  the  arun- 
dinacea,  galanga,  and  comdfa,  all  of  them  herbaceous  p”er.nnial 
exotics  of  the  Indies,  kept  here  in  hot-houfes  for  euriofity  : 
they  have  thick,  knotty,  creeping  roots,  crowned  with  long, 
broad,  arundinaceous  leaves,  ending  in  points,  and  upright 
ilalks,  half  a  yard  high,  terminated  by  bunches  of  monope- 
talous,  ringent,  five-parted  flowers.  They  ate  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots  in  fpring,  and  planting  them  in  pots  of  light 
rich  earth,  and  then  plunging  them  in  the  bark-bed.  The 
root  of  the  galanga  is  ufed  by  the  Indians  to  extract  the  virus 
communicated  by  their  poifoned  arrows  ;  from  whence  it  has 
derived  its  name  of  arrow  root.  The  ai  undinacea,  or  ftarch 
plant,  rifes  to  two  feet,  has  broad  pointed  leaves,  fmall  white 
flowers,  and  one  feed.  It  is  cultivated  irt  gardens  and  in  pro- 
vifion-grounds  in  the  Weft  Indies;  and  the  ftarch  is  obtained 
from  it  by  the  following  procefs  deferibed  by  Dr.  Wright; 
“  The  roots  when  a  year  old  are  dug  up,  well  waftred  in 
water,  and  then  beaten  in  large  deep  wooden  mortars  to  a  pulp. 
ThisMs  thrown  into  a  large  tub  of  clean  water.  The  whole  is 
then  well  ftirred,  and  the  fibrous  part  wrung  out  by  the  hands, 
and  thrown  away.  The  milky  liquor  being  paffed  through  a 
hair  fitve,  or  eoarfe  cloth,  is  fuffered  to  fettle,  and  the  clear 
water  is  drained  off.  At  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  is  a  white 
mafs,  which  is  again  mixed  with  clean  water  and  drained  : 
laftly,'  the  mafs  is  dried  on  {beets  in  the  fun,  and  is  pure  ftarch.” 
— A  deeoStion  of  the  freftv  roots  (the  Dodtor  informs  us) 
makes  an  excellent  ptifan  in  acute  difeafes. 

MARASMUS,  among  phylicians,  denotes  an  atrophy  or 
confumption  in  its  lall  and  moil  deplorable  itage. 

MARATHON  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  demi  or  hamlets 
of  Attica;  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-ealt  of  Athens,  to- 
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wards  Bceqtia,  near  the  fea.  It  hill  retains  its  ancient  name 
(Dr.  Chandler  informs  uf)  ;  but  is  very  inconfiderable,  con- 
11  fling-  only  cf  a  few  houies  and  gardens.  The  plain  of  Mara- 
th  on,  famous  for  Mihiades’s  viftory  over  the  Perfians,  by 
•which  the  liberties  of  Athens  and  other  cities  cf  Greece  were 
faved,  is  long  and  narrow,  but  confiding  chiefly  of  level  ground, 
and  therefore  admitting  the  operations  of  cavalry,  which 
formed  the  main  (Length  of  the  barbarian  army,  and  with 
which  the  Greeks  were  very  poorly  provided.  Here  the  Per- 
fi-ans,  under  the  command  of  Datis,  pitched  their  camp,  by  the 
advice  of  Hippias  the  baniihtd  king  of  Athens,  whofe  felici¬ 
tations  and  intrigues  had  promoted  the  expedition,  and  whofe 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  rendered  his  opinion  on  all  occa- 
lions  refpeftable.  The  Perlian  army  is- faid  to  have  confided 
of  100,000  infantry,  and  10,000  horfe. — Athens  was  in  the 
utmoft  confiernation  and  difmay.  She  had,  upon  the  fir  It 
appearance  of  the  Perfian  fleet,  fent  to  implore  affiftance  from 
the  other  nations  of  Greece  ■,  but  feme  had  fubmitted  to  Da¬ 
rius,  aud  others  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  the  Medes  or 
Perfians.  The  Lacedaemonians  alone  promifed  troops  ;  but 
various  obftacles  did  not  allow  them  immediately  to  form  a 
junftion  with  thofe  of  Athens.  This  cit  y  therefore  could  only 
rely  on  its  own  ftrength  ;  and  happily  at  this  moment  there 
appeared  three  men  deftined  to  give  new  energy  to  the  ftate. 
Thtfe  were  Miltiades,  Ariftides,  and  Themiftocles;  whofe  ex¬ 
ample  and  harangues  kindled  the  flame  of  the  nobleft  heroifm 
in  .the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  Levies  were  immediately 
made.  Each  of  the  ten  tribes  furnifhed  ioco  foot  foldiers 
with  a  commander  at  their  head.  To  complete  this  number 
it  was  neceffary  to  enrol  the  (laves.  No  fooner  were  the  troops 
affembled  than  they  matched  out  of  the  city  into  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Platcea  in  Bceotia  fent 
them  a  reinforcement  of  ioco  infantry. 

Scarcely  were  the  two  armies  in  fight  of  each  other,  before 
Miltiades  propoftd  to  attack  ti  c  enemy.  Aiiftides  and  feveral 
of  the  corn manders  v.  armly  fupported  this  meafure  :  but  the 
reft,  terrified  at  the  exceffive  dilproportiou  of  the  armies,  were 
defirous  of  waiting  for  the  fuccours  from  Lacedaemon. 
Opinions  being  divided,  they  had  recourfe  to  that  of  the  pole- 
march  or  chief  of  the  militia,  who  was  confnlted  on  fuclr  oc- 
cafions,  to  put  an  end  to  the  equality  of  fuffrages,  Miltiades 
addreiTed  himfelf  to  him,  with  the  ardour  of  a  man  deeply 
impreffed  with  the  importance  of  prefent  circumftances  : 
Athens  (faid  he  to  him)  is  cn  the  point  of  experiencing  the 
greateft  of  vicin', tudes.  Ready  to  become  the  firft  power  of 
Greece,  or  the  theatre  of  the  tyranny  and  fury  of  Hippias, 
fiom  you  alone,  Callimachus,  fire  now  awaits  her  deftiny. 
If  we  fuffer  the  ardour  of  the  troops  to  cool,  they  will  (hatne- 
fully  bow  beneath  the  Pei  fian  yoke  ;  but  if  we  lead  them  on 
to  battle,  the  gods  and  victory  will  favour  us.'  A  word  from 
your  mouth  muft  now  precipitate  your  country  into  flavery,  or 
preferve  her  liberty.”  Callimachus  gave  his  foffrage,  and  the 
battle  was  refolved.  To  enfure  fuccefs,  Arid  ides,  and  the 
other  generals  after  his  ex-ample,  yielded  to  Miltiades  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  command  which  belonged  to  them  in  rotation  : 
but,  to  fecure  them  from  every  hazard,  he  preferred  waiting 
for  the  day  which  of  right  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army. 

When  that  day  arrived,  Miltiades  drew  up  his  troops  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  a  fpot  of  ground  fcattered  over 
•with  trees  to  impede  the  Perfian  cavalry.  The  Plataeans  were 
placed  on  the  left  wing  ;  Callimachus  commanded  the  right  ; 
Ariftides  and  Themittocles  were  in  the  centre  of  the  battle, 
and  Miltiades  every  where.  An  interval  of  nearly  a  mile  fe- 
parated  the  Grecian  army  from  that  of  the  Perfians.  At  the 
jfirft  iignal  the  Greeks  advanced  over  this  fpace,  running.  The 
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Perfians,  aftonifhed  at  a  mode  of  attack  fo  novel  to  both  national 
for  a  moment  remained  motionlefs  ;  but  to  the  impetuous 
fury  of  the  enemy  they  foon  oppofed  a  more  fedate  and  not 
lefs  formidable  fury.  After  an  obftinate  cor.flift  of  feme  hours, 
victory  began  to  declare  herfelf  in  the  two  wings  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  army.  The  right  difperfed  the  enemy  in  the  plain,  while 
the  left  drove  them  back  on  a  moral's  that  had  the  appearance 
of  a  meadow,  in  which  they  ftuck  fall  and  were  loft.  Both 
thefe  bodies  of  troops  now  (lew  to  the  fuccour  of  Ariftides  and 
Themiftocles,  ready  to  give  way  before  the  flower  of  the  Per- 
fian  troops  placed  by  Datis  in  the  centre  cfhis  battle.  From 
this  moment  the  rout  became  general.  The  Perfians,  re- 
pulfed  on  all  fides,  found  their  only  afylum  in  the  fleet  which 
had  approached  the  (hore.  The  conquerors  purfued  them 
with  fire  and  fword,  and  took,  burnt,  or  funk  the  greater 
part  of  their  veftfels  :  the  reft  efcaped  by  dint  of  rowing. 

The  Perfian  army  loft  about  6400  men  ;  that  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  192.  Miltiades  was  wounded  ;  Hippias  was  left  dead 
on  the  field,  as  were  Stefileus  and  Callimachus,  two  of  the 
Athenian  generals.  ^Scarcely  was  the  battle  over,  when -a  fol- 
dier  worn  out  with  fatigue  forms  the  project  of  carrying  the 
firft  news  of  fo  fignal  a  fuccefs  to  the  magiftrates  of  Athens  4 
and  without  quitting  his  arms,  he  runs,  flies,  arrives,  an¬ 
nounces  the  victory,  and  falls  dead  at  their  feet. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  Boedromion,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  y2d  Olympiad  (or  29th  September,  anno  490 
B.  C.)  The-  next  day  2000  Spartans  arrived.  In  three  days 
and  nights  they  had  marched  1200  ftadia.  Though  informed 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Perfians,.  they  continued  their  march  to 
Marathon,  nor  did  they  envioufly  fhun  to  behold  thofe  fields 
where  a  rival  nation  had  fignalized  itfelf  by  fo  heroic  an  ac¬ 
tion  :  they  there  beheld  the  tents  of  the  Perfians  ftill  Handing, 
the  plain  ftrewed  over  with  dead,  and  covered  with  coftly 
fpoils  :  they  there  found  Ariftides,  who  with  his  tribe  was 
guarding  the  prifoners  and  booty ;  and  did  not  retire  until 
they  had  bellowed  juft  applaufes  on  the  viftors. 

The  Athenians  neglefted  nothing  to  eternife  the  memory 
of  thofe  who  fell  in  the  battle.  It  had  been  ufual  to  inter  the 
citizens  who  perifhed  in  war,  at  the  public  expence,  in'  the 
Ceramicus  without  the  city  ;  but  the  death  of  thefe  was 
deemed  uncommonly  meritorious.  They  were  buried,  and  a 
barrow  was  made  for  them,  where  their  bravery  had  been  ma- 
nifeiled.  Their  names  were  engraven  on  half  columns  erefted 
on  the  plain  ofMarathon.  Thefe  monuments,  not  excepting 
thofe  or  the  generals  Callimachus  and  Stefileus,  were  in  a  ftyle 
of  the  greateft  fimplicity.  In  the  intervals  between  them  were 
erefted  trophies  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Perfians.  An  artiil 
of  eminence  had  painted  all  the  circumftances  of  the  battle  in 
one  of  the  mod  frequented  porticoes  of  the  city  :  Miltiades 
was  there  reprefented  at  che  head  of  the  generals,  and  in  the 
aft  of  exhorting  the  troops  to  fight  for  their  country. 

Paufanias  examined  the  field  of  battle  about  600  years  after 
this  event.  His  account  of  it  is  as  follows  :  “  The  barrow  of 
the  Athenians  is  in  the  plain,  and  on  it  are  pillars  containing 
the  names  of  the  dead  under  thofe  o(  the  tribes  to  which  they 
belonged  ;  and  there  is  another  for  the  Plataeenfians  and  (laves  ; 
and  a  diftinft  monument  of  Miltiades  the  commander,  who 
furvived  this  exploit.  There  may  be  perceived  nightly  the 
neighing  of  horfes  and  the  claftiing  of  arms.  No  perlon  has 
derived  any  good  from  waiting  on  purpofe  to  behold  the 
fpeftres;  but  their  anger  does  not  fall  on  apy  one  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  fee  them  without  defign.  The  Marathonians  vvorfhip 
thofe  who  were  (lain  in  the  battle,  ftyling  them  heroes.  — A 
trophy  alfo  of  white  marble  has  been  erefted.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  fay  the  Medes  were  buried,  religion  requiring  that  the 
corpfe  of  a  man  be  covered  with  earth  ;  though  I  was  not 
able  to  find  any  place  of  fepulture  ;  for  there  is  no  barrow  or 
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ether  fign  vifible,  but  they  threw  them  promifcuoufly  into  a 
pit. — Above  the  lake  are  the  marble  mangers  of  the  horfes  of 
Artaphernes,  with  marks  of  a  tent  on  the  rocks.” 

Many  centuries  have  elapfed  fince  the  age  of  Paufanias  ;  but 
the  principal  barrow,  it  is  likely  that  of  the  gallant  Atheni¬ 
ans,  lb’ll  towers  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  of  light 
fine  earth,  and  has  a  bufh  or  two  growing  on  it.  Dr.  Chand¬ 
ler  informs  us  that  he  enjoyed  a  pleafing  and  fatisfa&ory  view 
from  the  fummit  ;  and  looked,  but  in  vain,  for  the  pillars  on 
which  the  names  were  recorded,  lamenting  that  fuch  memo¬ 
rials  fhould  ever  be  removed.  At  a  fmall  diftance  northward 
is  a  fquare  bafement  of  white  marble,  perhaps  part  of  the 
trophy.  A  Greek  church  has  Hood  near  it  ;  and  fome  ftones 
andrubbifh,  difpofed  fo  as  to  form  an  open  place  of  worfhip, 
remain. 

MARATTA.  See  Marhattas. 

MARATTI  (Carlo),  a  celebrated  painter,  was  born  at 
Camorano,  near  Ancona,  in  1625.  He  came  a  poor  boy  to 
Rome,  when  only  11  years  old  ;  and  at  12  recommended 
himfelf  fo  effe&ually  to  Andrea  Sacchi,  by  his  drawings  after 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  that  he  took  him  into  his  fchool, 
where  he  continued  25  years  till  his  mailer’s  death.  His 
graceful  and  beautiful  ideas  occaftoned  his  being  generally 
employed  in  painting  madonas  and  female  faints.  No  man 
ever  performed  in  a  better  ftyle,  or  with  a  greater  elegance. 
From  the  fineft  flatues  and  pi&ures,  he  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  moll  perfect  forms,  and  the  moft  charming  airs  of  heads, 
which  he  fketched  with  equal  eafe  and  grace.  He  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  noble  variety  of  draperies,  more  artfully  managed, 
more  richly  ornamented,  and  with  greater  propriety  than  even 
the  bed  of  the  moderns.  He  was  inimitable  in  adorning  the 
head,  in  the  difpofal  of  the  hair,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
hands  and  feet,  which  are  equal  to  thofe  of  Raphael ;  and  he 
particularly  excelled  in  gracefulnefs.  In  his  younger  days  he 
etched  a  few  prints,  as  well  of  his  own  invention  as  after  othersj 
with  equal  fpirit  and  corredlnefs.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  re¬ 
count  the  celebrated  paintings  done  by  this  great  man.  Yet 
he  executed  nothing  fiightly,  often  changed  his  defign,  and 
almoft  always  for  the  better  ;  whence  his  pictures  .were  long 
in  hand.  By  the  example  of  his  mafter,  he  made  feveral  ad¬ 
mirable  portraits  of  popes,  cardinals,  and  other  people  of  di- 
ftinftion,  from  whom  he  received  the  higheft  teftimonies  of 
eileem,  as  he  likewife  did  from  almoft  all  the  monarchs  and 
princes  of  Europe.  Innocent  XI.  appointed  him  keeper  of 
the  paintings  in  his  chapel  and  the  Vatican.  Maratti  eredted 
two  noble  monuments  for  Raphael  and  Hannibal,  at  his  own 
expence,  in  the  Pantheon.  How  well  he  maintained  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  profeflion,  appears  by  his  anfwer  to  a  Roman 
prince,  who  complaining  of  the  excefiive  price  of  his  pictures, 
he  told  him  there  was  a  vaft  debt  due  from  the  world  to  the 
famous  artifts  his  predecefl'ors,  and  that  he,  as  their  rightful 
fucceflor,  was  come  to  claim  thofe  arrears.  His  abilities  in 
painting  were  accompanied  with  many  virtues,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  an  extenfive  charity.  This  great  painter  died  at 
Rome  in  1 71 3,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 

MARAUDING,  in  a  military  fenfe,  means  a  party  of 
foldiers,  who,  without  any  order,  go  into  the  neighbouring 
houfes  and  villages,  when  the  army  is  either  in  camp  or  gar- 
rifon,  to  plunder  and  deftroy,  &c.  Marauders  are  a  difgrace 
to  the  camp,  to  the  military  profeflion,  and  deferve  no  better 
quarter  from  their  officers  than  they  give  to  poor  peafants,  See. 

MARAVEDI,  a  little  Spanifti  copper  coin,  wortli  fome- 
what  more  than  a  French  denier,  or  half,  a  farthing  Engliffi. 
The  Spaniards  always  count  by  maravedis,  both  in  commerce 
and  in  their  finances,  though  the  coin  itfelf  is  no  longer  cur- 
tent  among  them.  Sixty-three  maravedis  are  equivalent  to  a 
Vol.  V. 


rial  of  filver  ;  fo  that  the  piafter,  or  piece  of  eight  rials,  con¬ 
tains  504  ;  and  the  piftole  of  four  pieces  of  eight,  2016  mara¬ 
vedis.  This  fmallnefs  of  the  coin  produces  vaft  numbers  in 
the  Spanifti  accounts  and  calculation  ;  infomuchthat  a  ftrano-er 
or  correspondent  would  think  himfelf  indebted  feveral  millions 
for  a  commodity  that  coft  but  a  few  pounds. 

In  the  laws  of  Spain,  we  meet  with  feveral  kinds  of  mara¬ 
vedis  ;  Alphonfine  maravedis,  white  maravedis,  maravedis  of 
good  money,  maravedis  Combrenos,  black  maravedis,  and 
old  maravedis.  When  we  find  maravedis  alone,  and  with¬ 
out  any  addition,  it  is  to  be  underftoed  of  thofe  mentioned 
above.  The  reft  are  different  in  value,  finenefs  of  metal, 
time,  & c.  Mariana  afferts,  that  this  coin  is  older  than  the 
Moors  ;  that  it  came  from  the  Goths  ;  that  it  was  anciently 
equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  rial,  and  confequently  of  12  times 
the  value  of  the  prefent  maravedi.  Under  Alphonfus  XI.  the 
maravedi  was  17  times,  under  Henry  II.  ten  times,  under 
Henry  III.  live  times,  and  under  John  II.  two  times  and  an 
half,  the  value  of  the  prefent  maravedi. 

MARBELLA,  a  town  of  Andahifia  in  Spain,  fituated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Verde,  30  miles  north-eafi:  of  Gi¬ 
braltar,  and  28  fouth-weft  of  Malaga.  W.  Ion.  5.  25.  N.  lat. 
30.25. 

MARBLE, on  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  foffils ;  being 
bright  and  beautiful  ftones  compofed  of  fmall  feparate  con¬ 
cretions,  moderately  hard,  not  giving  fire  with  fteel,  ferment¬ 
ing  with  and  foluble  in  acid  menftrua,  and  calcining  in  a 
flight  fire. — The  word  comes  from  the  French  marbre,  and 
that  from  the  Latin  rnarmor,  of  the  Greek  to 

“  fhine  or  glitter.’’ 

The  colours  by  which  marbles  are  diftinguifhed  are  almoft; 
innumerable  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  are,  1.  The  black  mar¬ 
ble  of  Flanders.  2.  Plain  yellow.  3.  Yellow  with  fome  white 
veins.  4.  Yellow  with  black  dendrites.  5.  Yellow  with  brown 
figures  refembling  ruins.  6.  Black  and  yellow.'  7.  Black  and 
white.  8.  Pale  yellow,  with  fpots  of  a  blackiih-grey  colour. 
9.  Yellow/white,  and  red.  10.  Pale  yellow.  11.  Olive 
colour,  with  deeper  coloured  crofs  lines,  and  dendrites. 
12.  Brownilh  red.  1 3.  Flelh-coloured  and  yellow.  14.  Com¬ 
mon  red  marble,  ij.  Crimfon,  white,  and  grey.  i<5.  Red- 
difia-brown  lumps,  on  a  whitifti  ground.  17.  Blueilh  grey. 
18.  Snowy-wftiite. 

The  varieties  of  marble,  numerous  as  they  are,  have  been 
improperly  augmented  by  virtuofos,  and  fome  people  who  col- 
le£t  fpecimens  for  the  fake  of  gain.  The  Italians  are  parti¬ 
cularly  curious  in  this  way  j  and  moft  of  the  names  impofed 
upon  marbles  are  given  by  them.  Every  marble  brought  from 
an  unknown  place  is  called  by  them  ant'ico  ;  when  diftinguifhed 
by  a  number  of  bright  colours,  it  is  called  brocatello ,  or  broca - 
iellalo.  When  they  want  fome  of  the  originals  to  complete  a 
whole  fet  of  marbles,  they  either  fubftitute  others  which  have 
the  neareft  refemblance  to  them  ;  or,  laftly,  they  (lain  white 
marbles  according  to  their  own  fancy,  and  impofe  them  on  the 
world  as  natural.  The  fineft  folid  modern  marbles  are  thofe  of 
Italy,  Blankenburg,  France,  and  Flanders.  It  has  alfo  been 
lately  difeovered,  that  very  fine  marble  is  contained  in  fome 
of  the  Weftern  Ifiands  of  Scotland.  Thofe  of  Germany, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  are  of  an  inferior  kind,  being  mixed 
with  a  kind  of  fcaly  lime-ftone  ;  and  even  feveral  of  thofe 
above  mentioned  are  partly  mixed  with  this  fubftance,  thougli 
in  an  inferior  degree.  Cronftedt,  however,  mentions  a  new 
quarry  of  white  marble  in  Sweden,  which,  from  the  fpecimens 
he  had  feen,  promifed  to  be  excellent. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  marble  is  from  2 700  to  2800  ;  that 
of  Carriera,  a  very  fine  Italian  marble,  is  2717.  Black 
marble  owes  its  colour  to  a  flight  mixture  of  iron.  Mr,  Baven 
6  Y 
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found  fome  which  contained  5  per  cent,  of  the  metal  ;  notwith- 
Itanding  which,  the  lime  prepared  from  it  was  white,  but  in 
time  it  acquired  an  ochry  or  reddifh-yellow  colour. 

Marble,  when  chemically  examined,  appears  to  confift  of  cal¬ 
careous  earth  united  with  much  fixed  air  ;  and  is,  like  limeffone 
or  chalk,  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  llrong  quicklime. — 
Dr.  Black  derives  the  origin  of  marbles,  as  well  as  limeftone 
and  marie,  from  the  fame  fource,  viz.  from  the  calcareous 
"matter  of  {hells  and  lithophyta.  In  one  kind  of  limeftone 
known  by  the  name  of  Portland-Jlune,  and  confiding  of  round 
grains  united  together,  it  was  luppofed  to  be  compoled  of  the 
fpawn  of  fith  ;  but  comparifons  of  other  phenomena  have  ex¬ 
plained  it.  It  is  plain  that  it  has  been  produced  from  a  calca¬ 
reous  land,  which  is  found  on  the  fhore  of  fome  of  the  iflands 
in  the  fouthern  climates.  By  the  conftant  agitation  the  fofter 
parts  are  worn  off,  and  the  harder  parts  remain  in  the  form  of 
particles  that  are  highly  polifhed,  and  which  are  afterwards 
gradually  made  to  concrete  together  by  caufes  of  which  we 
have  yet  no  knowledge. — There  are  indeed  fome  few  of  the 
limeftones  and  marbles  in  which  we  cannot  difcover  any  of  the 
relics  of  the  (hells  ;  but  there  are  many  figns  of  their  having  been 
in  a  diffolved  or  liquefied  ftate ;  fo  we  cannot  expeCt  to  iee  the 
remains  of  the  form  of  the  (hells  :  but  even  in  many  of  the  mar¬ 
bles  that  have  the  greateft  appearance  of  a  complete  mixture, 
we  ftill  find  often  the  confufed  remains  of  the  (hells  of  which 
they  have  been  originally  compofed.  We  fhould  ftill  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  how  fuch  maffes  (hould  have  derived  their 
origin  from  (hells ;  but,  confidering  the  many  colleftions  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  in  their  fteps  towards  this 
procefs,  and  a  little  concreted  together,  fo  that  by  their  going 
a  ftep  farther  they  might  form  limeftone  and  marbles,  we  (hall 
foon  fee  the  poffibility  of  their  being  all  produced  in  the  fame 
manner.  Thus  vaft  quantities  of  (hells  have  been  found  in  the 
province  of  Turin  in  France ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  place 
where  they  have  not  been  found.  The  lithophyta  likevvife  feem 
to  be  a  very  fruitful  fource  of  this  kind  of  earth.  In  the  cold 
climates,  where  the  moderate  degree  of  heat  is  not  fo  produc¬ 
tive  of  animal  life,  we  have  not  fuch  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  this  :  but  in  the  hot  climates,  the  fea,  as  well  as  the 
land,  fwarms  with  innumerable  animals  5  and,  at  the  bottom, 
with  thofe  that  produce  the  corals  and  madripores.  We  learn 
from  the  hiftory  of  a  (hip  that  was  funk  in  a  ftorm  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  vaft  growth  there  is  of  thefe  bodies.  About  30 
years  after,  they  attempted  to  dive  into  it  to  get  out  a  quantity 
of  filver;  but  they  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  it,  from  the 
(hip  being  overgrown  with  coral.  Sir  Hans  Sloan,  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfa£lions,  and  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  obferves, 
that  the  (hip’s  timber,  the  iron,  and  money,  were  all  concreted 
by  the  growth  of  the  calcareous  matter.  So  in  a  traft  of  many 
thoufands  of  years  the  quantity  of  it  (hould  be  very  great ;  and 
as  this  is  going  on  through  a  very  great  extent  of  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  it  will  produce  very  extcnfive  as  well  as  mafly  collec¬ 
tions  of  calcareous  matter. 

According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  many  variegated  mar¬ 
bles  and  precious  (tones  are  the  produce  of  volcanoes. 

Artificial  Marbles.  The  ftucco,  whereof  they  make  fta- 
tues,  bufts,  baflo-relievos,  and  other  ornaments  of  architecture, 
ought  to  be  marble  pulverized,  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion 
with  plafter;  the  whole  well  lifted,  worked  up  with  water,  and 
tifed  like  common  plafter.  See  Stucco. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  artificial  marble  made  of  the  flaky 
felenjties,  or  a  tranfparent  Hone  refembling  plafter;  which  be¬ 
comes  very  hard,  receives  a  tolerable  polifh,  and  may  deceive  a 
good  eye.  This  kind  of  felenites  refembles  Mufcovy  talc. 

There  is  another  fort  of  artificial  marble  formed  by  corrofive 
tinctures,  which,  penetrating  into  white  marble  to  the  depth  of 
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a  line  or  more,  imitate  the  various  colours  of  other  dearer  mar¬ 
bles. 

There  is  alfo  a  preparation  of  brimftone  in  imitation  of 
marble. 

To  do  this,  you  muft  provide  yourfelf  with  a  flat  and  fmooth 
piece  of  marble;  on  this  make  a  border  or  wall,  to  encompafs 
either  a  fquare  or  oval  table,  which  may  be  done  either  with 
wax  or  clay.  Then  having  feveral  forts  of  colours,  as  white 
lead,  vermilion,  lake,  orpiment,  mafticot,  fmalt,  Prufiian  blue, 
&:c.  melt  on  a  (low  fire  fome  brimftone  in  feveral  glazed  pipkins  ; 
put  one  particular  fort  of  colour  into  each,  and  ftir  it  well  to¬ 
gether;  then  having  before  oiled  the  marble  all  over  within  the 
wall,  with  one  colour  quickly  drop  fpots  upon  it  of  larger 
and  lefs  fize;  after  this,  take  another  colour  and  do  as  before, 
and  fo  on  till  the  (lone  is  covered  with  fpots  of  all  the  colours 
you  defign  to  ufe.  When  this  is  done,  you  are  next  to  confider 
what  colour  the  mafs  or  ground  of  your  table  is  to  be ;  if  of  a 
grey  colour,  then  take  fine  fifted  afties,  and  mix  it  up  with 
melted  brimftone;  or  if  red,  with  Englith  red  ochre;  if  white, 
with  white-lead  ;  if  black,  with  lamp  or  ivory  black.  Your 
brimftone  for  the  ground  muft  be  pretty  hot,  that  the  coloured 
drops  on  the  (tone  may  umte  and  incorporate  with  it.  When 
the  ground  is  poured  even  all  over,  you  are  next,  if  judged  ne- 
celfaiy,  to  put  a  thin  -wainfcot  board  upon  it :  this  muft  be 
done  whilft  the  brimftone  is  hot,  making  alfo  the  board  hot, 
which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  dry,  in  order  to  caufe  the  brim¬ 
ftone  to  (tick  the  better  to  it.  When  the  whole  is  cold,  take  it 
up,  and  polifh  it  with  a  cloth  and  oil,  and  it  will  look  very 
beautiful. 

Elajlic  Marble,  an  extraordinary  fpecies  of  foflil  which 
has  furpriled  all  the  naturalifts  who  have  feen  it.  There  are 
feveral  tables  of  it  preferved  in  the  houfe  of  prince  Borghefe  at 
Rome,  and  (hown  to  the  curious.  F.  Jacquer,  a  celebrated 
mathematician,  has  given  a  defcription  in  the  Literary  Gazette 
of  Paris,  but  the  naturalifts  cannot  be  contented  with  it.  If 
permiffion  was  given  to  make  the  requifite  experiments,  this 
curious  phenomenon  might  be  better  illuftrated.  There  are  five 
or  fix  tables  of  that  marble  ;  their  length  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half,  the  breadth  about  ten  inches,  and  the  thicknefs  a  little  lefs 
than  three.  They  were  dug  up,  as  the  Abbe  Fortis  was  told,  in 
the  feod  of  Mondragone;  the  grain  is  of  Carrarefe  marble,  or 
perhaps  of  the  fineft  Greek.  They  feem  to  havefuffered  fome 
attack  of  fire  :  though  the  (lift  degree  of  pulverization  obferva- 
blein  the  angles,  can,  perhaps,  fcarcely  be  called  that  of  imper¬ 
fect  calcination.  They  are  very  dry,  do  not  yield  to  external 
impreflion,  refound  to  the  hammer,  like  other  congenerous 
marble,  and  are  perhaps  fufceptible  of  a  polifti.  Being  fet  on 
end,  they  bend,  ofcillating  backward  and  forward  ;  when  laid 
horizontally,  and  raifed  at  one  end,  they  form  a  curve,  begin¬ 
ning  towards  the  middle  ;  if  placed  on  a  table,  and  a  piece  of 
wood  or  any  thing  elfe  is  laid  under  them,  they  make  a  falient 
curve,  and  touch  the  table  with  both  ends.  Notwithflanding- 
this  flexibility,  they  are  liable  to  be  broken  if  indifcreetly 
handled;  and  therefore  one  table  only,  and  that  not  the  beft,  is 
(hown  to  the  curious.  Formerly  they  were  all  together  in  the 
prince’s  apartment  on  the  ground-floor. 

Colour'nig  of  Marble.  This  is  a  nice  art ;  and,  in  order  to 
fucceed  in  it,  the  pieces  of  marble  on  which  the  experiments  are 
tried,  muft  be  well  polilhed,  and  free  from  the  lead  fpot  or 
vein.  The  harder  the  marble  is,  the  better  will  it  bear  the  heat 
neceflary  in  the  operation  ;  therefore  alabafter  and  the  common 
foft  white  marble  are  very  improper  for  performing  thefe  ope¬ 
rations  upon. 

Heat  is  always  neceflary  for  opening  the  pores  of  marble,  fo  as 
to  render  it  fit  to  receive  the  colours  :  but  the  marble  muft  never 
be  made  red-hot ;  for  then  the  texture  of  it  is  injured,  and  the 
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colours  are  burnt  and  lofe  their  beauty.  Too  fmall  a  degree  of 
heat  is  as  bad  as  one  too  great;  for,  in  this  cafe,  though  the 
marble  receives  the  colour,  it  will  not  be  fixed  in  it,  nor  ftrike 
deep  enough.  Some  colours  will  ftrike  even  cold;  but  they 
are  never  fo  well  funk  in  as  when  a  juft  degree  of  heat  is  ufed. 
The  proper  degree  is  that  which,  without  making  the  marble 
red,  will  make  the  liquor  boil  upon  its  furface.  The  men- 
ftruums  ufed  to  ftrike  in  the  colours  rnuft  be  varied  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  colour  to  be  ufed.  A  lixivium  made  with 
horfe’s  or  dog’s  urine,  with  four  parts  of  quicklime  and  one  of 
pot-a(hes,  is  excellent  for  fome  colours ;  common  ley  of  wood- 
afties  is  very  good  for  others  ;  for  fome,  fpirit  of  wine  is  belt ; 
and  laftly,  for  others,  oily  liquors,  or  common  white  wine. 

The  colours  which  have  been  found  to  fucceed  belt  with  the 
peculiar  menftruums  are  thefe :  Stone-blue  diflolved  in  fix 
times  the  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or  of  the  urinous  lixivium, 
and  that  colour  which  the  painters  call  litmus,  diflolved  in  com¬ 
mon  ley  of  wood  afhes.  An  extract  of  faffron,  and  that  co¬ 
lour  made  of  buckthorn  berries,  and  called  by  painters  Jap  green, 
both  fucceed  well  when  diflolved  in  urine  and  quicklime  ;  and 
tolerably  well  when  diflolved  in  fpirit  of  wine.  Vermilion,  and 
a  very  fine  powder  of  cochineal,  alfo  fucceed  very  well  in  the  fame 
liquors.  Dragon’s-blood  fucceeds  in  fpirit  of  wine,  as  does  alfo 
a  tin&ure  of  logwood  in  the  fame  fpirit.  Alkanet-root  gives  a 
fine  colour :  but  the  only  menftruum  to  be  ufed  for  it  is  oil  of 
turpentine;  for  neither  fpirit  of  wine  nor  any  lixivium  will  do 
with  it.  There  is  another  kind  of  fanguis  draconis,  commonly 
called  dragon's-blood  in  tears,  which,  mixed  with  urine,  gives 
a  very  elegant  colour. 

Befides  thefe  mixtures  of  colours  and  menftruums,  there  are 
other  colonrs  which  muft  be  laid  on  dry  and  unmixed.  1  hefe 
are,  dragon’s-blood  of  the  pureft  kind,  for  a  red  ;  gamboge,  for 
a  yellow ;  green  wax,  for  a  green  ;  common  brimftone,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  for  a  brown  colour.  rl  he  marble  for  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  muft  be  made  confiderably  hot,  and  then  the  colours 
are  to  be  rubbed  on  dry  in  the  lump.  Some  of  thefe  colours, 
when  once  given,  remain  immutable,  others  are  eafily  changed 
or  deftroyed.  Thus,  the  red  colour  given  by  dragon’s-blood,  or 
by  a  deeoftion  of  logwood,  will  be  wholly  taken  away  by  oil  of 
tartar,  and  the  polilh  of  the  marble  not  hurt  by  it. 

A  fine  gold  colour  is  given  in  the  following  manner:  Take 
crude  fal  ammoniac,  vitriol,  and  verdigrife,  of  each  equal 
quantities.  White  vitriol  fucceeds  beft ;  and  all  muft  be  tho¬ 
roughly  mixed  in  fine  powder. 

The  ftaining  of  marble  to  all  the  degrees  of  red  or  yellow, 
by  folutions  of  dragon’s  blood  or  gamboge,  may  be  done  by 
reducing  thefe  gums  to  powder,  and  grinding  them  with  the 
fpirit  of  wine  in  a  glafs  mortar.  But,  for  fmaller  attempts,  no 
method  is  fo  good  as  the  mixing  a  little  of  either  of  thofe  pow¬ 
ders  with  fpirit  of  wine  in  a  filver  fpoon,  and  holding  it  over 
burning  charcoal.  By  this  means  a  fine  tinfture  will  be  ex¬ 
tracted  :  and,  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  this,  the  fineft  traces  may 
be  made  on  the  marble  while  cold  ;  which,  on  the  heating  of  it 
afterwards,  either  on  fand  or  in  a  baker’s  oven,  will  all  fink 
very  deep,  and  remain  perfectly  diftinCt  on  the  ftone.  It  is 
very  eafy  to  make  the  ground-colour  of  the  marble  red  or  yel¬ 
low  by  this  means,  and  leave  white  veins  in  it.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  covering  the  places  where  the  whitenefs  is  to  remain 
with  fome  white  paint,  or  even  with  two  or  three  doubles  only 
of  paper  ;  either  of  which  will  prevent  the  colour  from  pene¬ 
trating.  All  the  degrees  of  red  are  to  be  given  to  marble  by 
this  gum  alone  ;  a  flight  tinCture  of  it,  without  the  afiiftance 
of  heat  to  the  marble,  gives  only  a  pale  flelh  colour  :  but  the 
ftronger  tinCIures  give  it  yet  deeper;  to  this  the  afliftance  of 
heat  adds  greatly ;  and  finally,  the  addition  of  a  little  pitch  to 
the  tindlure  gives  it  a  tendency  to  blacknefs,  or  any  degree  of 
deep  red  that  may  be  deftred. 
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A  blue  colour  may  be  given  alfo  to  marble  by  diflolving  turn- 
fol  in  lixivium,  in  lime  and  urine,  or  in  the  volatile  fpirit  of 
urine ;  but  this  has  always  a  tendency  to  purple,  whether  made 
by  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  ways.  A  better  blue,  and  ufed 
in  an  eafier  manner,  is  furniftied  by  the  Canary  turnfol,  a  fub- 
ftance  well  known  among  the  dyers.  This  needs  only  to  be 
diflolved  in  water,  and  drawn  on  the  place  with  a  pencil  :  it 
penetrates  very  deeply  into  the  marble  ;  and  the  colour  may  be 
increafed,  by  drawing  the  pencil  wetted  afrefli  feveral  times 
over  the  fame  lines.  This  colour  is  fubjeCI  to  fpread  and  ditfufe 
itfelf  irregularly  :  but  it  may  be  kept  in  regular  bounds,  by 
circumfcribing  its  lines  with  beds  of  wax,  or  any  fuch  fubftance. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  this  colour  fliould  always  be  laid 
on  cold,  and  no  heat  given  even  afterwards  to  the  marble  :  and 
one  great  advantage  of  this  colour  is,  that  it  is  therefore  eafily 
added  to  marbles  already  ftained  with  other  colours,  is  a  very 
beautiful  tinge,  and  lafts  a  long  time. 

Arundel  Marbles,  marbles  with  a  chronicle  of  the  city  of 
Athens  infcribed  on  them  (as  was  fuppofed)  man)'  years  before 
our  Saviour’s  birth  ;  prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  by 
Thomas  earl  of  Arundel :  whence  the  name.  See  ArundeliaN 
Mai  kies. 

MARBLED,  fomething  veined  or  clouded,  refembling  mar¬ 
ble.  See  Marbling. 

Marbled  Cbma-ware,  a  name  given  by  many  to  a  fpecies 
of  porcelain  or  china-ware,  which  feems  to  be  full  of  cemented 
flaws.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinefe,  who  are  very  fond  of  it, 
tfou  tcbi.  It  is  generally  pla  n  white,  fometimes  blue,  and  has 
exadlly  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  china  which  had  been  firft 
broken,  and  then  had  all  the  pieces  cemented  in  their  places 
again,  and  covered  with  the  original  varnifli.  The  manner  of 
preparing  it  is  eafy,  and  might  be  imitated  with  us.  Inftead 
of  the  common  varnifli  of  the  china-ware,  which  is  made  of  what 
they  call  oil  of  Jlone  and  oil  of  fern  mixed  together,  they  cover 
this  with  a  Ample  thing  made  only  of  a  fort  of  coarfe  agates, 
calcined  to  a  white  powder,  and  feparated  from  the  grofler 
parts  by  means  of  water,  after  long  grinding  in  mortars. 
When  the  powder  has  been  thus  prepared,  it  is  left  moift,  or  in 
form  of  a  tort  of  cream,  with  the  laft  water  that  is  fuffiered  to 
remain  in  it,  and  this  is  ufed  as  the  varnifti.  Our  crvftal  would 
ferve  full  as  well  as  thofe  coarfe  agates,  and  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paration  is  perfectly  eafy.  The  occafion  of  the  Angular  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  fort  of  porcelain  is,  that  the  varnifh  never 
fpreads  evenly,  but  runs  into  ridges  and  veins.  I  hefe  often 
run  naturally  into  a  fort  of  mofaic-work,  which  can  fcarce  be 
taken  for  the  effeit  of  chance.  If  the  marbled  China  be  de¬ 
filed  blue,  they  firft  give  it  a  general  coat  of  this  colour,  by 
dipping  the  vefl’el  into  a  blue  varnifli  ;  and  when  this  is  tho¬ 
roughly  dry,  they  add  another  coat  of  this  agate-oil. 

Playing  Marbles,  are  rnoftly  imported  from  Holland; 
where  it  is  faid  they  are  made  by  breaking  the  ftone  alabafter, 
or  other  fubftance,  into  pieces  or  chips  of  a  fuitable  fize  ;  thefe 
are  put  into  an  iron  mill  which  turns  by  water  :  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  partitions  with  rafps  within,  cut  ftoatways,  not  with  teeth, 
which  turn  conftantly  round  with  great  fwiftnefs;  the  friftion 
againft  the  rafps  makes  them  round  ;  and  as  they  are  formed, 
they  fall  out  of  different  holes,  into  which  fize  or  chance  throws 
them.  They  are  brought  from  Nuremberg  to  Rotterdam,  down  ' 
the  Rhine,  and  from  thence  dilperfed  over  Europe. 

MARBLING,  the  method  of  preparing  and  colouring  the 
marbled  paper.  There  are  leveral  kinds  of  marbled  paper  ; 
but  the  principal  difference  of  them  lies  in  the  forms  in  which 
the  colours  are  laid  on  the  ground  :  fome  being  difpofed  in 
whirls  or  circumvolutions ;  fome  in  jagged  lengths  ;  and  others 
only  in  fpots  of  a  roundifti  or  oval  figure.  The  general  man¬ 
ner  of  managing  each  kind  is,  neverthelefs,  the  fame  ;  being 
the  dipping  the  paper  in  a  folution  of  gum-tragacanth,  or,  as 
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it  is  commonly  called,  gum- dr  agon  ;  over  which  the  colours,  pre- 
vioully  prepared  with  ox-gall  and  fpiritof  wine,  are  firth  fpread. 

The  peculiar  apparatus  necefl'ary  for  this  purpofe,  is  a  trough 
for  containing  the  gum-tragacanth  and  the  colours;  a  comb  for 
difpofing  them  in  the  figure  ufuallv  chofen ;  and  a  burnifhing 
(tone  for  polilhing  the  paper.  The  trough  may  be  of  any  kind 
of  wood;  and  mutt  be  lomewhat  larger  than  the  theets  of  paper, 
for  marbling  which  it  is  to  be  emplo3’ed  :  but  the  fides  of  it  need 
onb'  rife  about  two  inches  above  the  bottom  ;  for,  by  making 
it  thus  (hallow,  the  lefs  quantity  of  the  folution  of  the  gum 
will  ierve  to  til!  it.  The  comb  may  be  alfo  of  wood,  and  five 
inches  in  length ;  but  fhould  have  brafs  teeth,  which  may  be 
about  two  inches  long,  and  placed  at  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  diftance  from  each  other.  The  burnifhing  ftone  may  be 
of  jafper  or  agate  ;  but  as  thofe  {tones  are  very  dear  when  of 
futficient  largenefs,  marble  or  glafs  may  beufed,  provided  their 
furface  be  polifhed  to  a  greater  degree  of  fmoothnefs. 

Thefe  implements  being  prepared,  the  folution  of  gum-tra¬ 
gacanth  muft  be  made,  by  putting  a  fufficient  proportion  of  the 
gum,  which  (liouid  be  white,  and  clear  from  all  foulneffes,  into 
clean  water,  and  letting  it  remain  there  a  day  or  two,  fre¬ 
quently  breaking  the  lumps,  and  (birring  it  till  the  whole  (hall 
appear  difiblved  and  equally  mixed  with  the  water.  The  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  folution  fhould  be  nearly  that  of  ltrong  gum- 
water  ufed  in  miniature-painting;  and  if  it  appear  thicker, 
water  muft  be  added;  or  if  thinner,  more  of  the  gum.  When 
the  folution  is  thus  brought  to  a  due  ftate,  it  muft  be  palled 
through  a  linen  cloth  ;  and  being  then  put  into  the  trough,  it 
will  be  ready  to  receive  the  colours. 

The  colours  employed  for  red  are  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink, 
and  vermilion;  but  the  two  laft  are  too  hard  and  glaring, 
unlefs  they  be  mixed  with  rofe-pink  or  lake  to  bring  them  to 
a  fofter  call;  and  with  refpetl  to  the  carmine  and  lake,  they  are 
too  dear  for  common  purpcfes  :  fcr  yellow,  Dutch  pink  and 
yellow  ochre  may  be  employed  : — for  blue,  Prutfian  blue  and 
verditer  may  be  ufed  : — for  green,  verdigrife,  a  mixture  of 
Dutch  pink  and  Prufiian  blue,  or  verditer,  in  different  propor¬ 
tions  : — for  orange,  the  orange-lake,  or  a  mixture  of  vermilion, 
or  red  lead,  with  Dutch  pink  : — for  purple,  rofe-pink  and  Pruf- 
fian  blue. 

Thele  feveral  colours  fhould  be  ground  with  fpirit  of  wine 
till  they  be  of  a  proper  finenefs ;  and  then,  at  the  time  of 
ufing  them,  a  little  fifh-gall,  or  in  default  of  it  the  gall  of  a 
beaft,  fhould  be  added,  by  grinding  them  over  again  with  it. 
The  proper  proportion  of  the  gall  muft  be  found  by  trying  them; 
for  there  muft  be  juft  to  much  as  will  Puffer  the  fpots  of  colour, 
when  lprinkled  on  the  folution  of  the  gum-tragacanth,  to  join 
together,  without  intermixing  or  running  into  each  other. 

’A  hen  every  thing  is  thus  prepared,  the  folution  of  the  gum- 
tragacanth  muft  be  poured  into  the  trough;  and  the  colours,  be¬ 
ing  in  a  leparate  pot,  with  a  pencil  appropriated  to  each,  muft: 
be  lprinkled  on  the  furface  of  the  folution,  by  fhaking  the  pen¬ 
cil,  charged  with  its  proper  colour,  over  it  ;  and  this  muft  be 
done  with  the  feveral  kinds  of  colour  defired,  till  the  furface 
be  wholly  covered. 

When  the  marbling  is  propofed  to  be  in  fpots  of  a  fimple 
form,  nothing  more  is  necelfary  :  but-where  the  whirls  or  fnail- 
(hell  figures  are  wanted,  they  muft  be  made  by  means  of  a 
quill ;  which  muft  be  put  among  the  fpots  to  turn  them  about, 
till  the  effebf  be  produced.  The  jagged  lengths  muft  be  made 
by  means  of  the  comb  above  defcribed,  which  muft  be  palled 
through  the  colours  from  one  end  of  the  trough  to  the  other, 
and  will  give  them  that  appearance :  but  if  they  be  defired  to 
be  pointed  both  ways,  the  comb  muft  be  again  palled  through 
the  trough  in  a  contrary  direftion  ;  or  if  lome  of  the  whirls 
or  friail-fhell  figures  be  required  to  be  added,  they  may  be  yet 
made  by  the  means  before  directed. 


The  paper  fhould  be  previoufly  prepared  for  receiving  the 
colours,  by  dipping  it  over  night  in  water  ;  and  laying  the 
(beets  on  each  other  with  a  weight  over  them.  The  whole 
being  thus  ready,  the  paper  muft  be  held  by  two  corners,  and 
laid  in  the  moll:  gentle  and  even  manner  on  the  folution  co¬ 
vered  with  the  colours  ;  and  there  foftly  prelied  with  the  hand, 
that  it  may  bear  every  where  on  the  folution.  After  which  it; 
muft  be  raifed  and  taken  ofl  with  the  fame  care,  and  then 
hung  to  dry  acrofs  a  proper  cord,  fublended  near  at  hand  for 
that  purpofe  :  and  in  that  (late  it  muft  continue  till  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  dry.  It  then  remains  only  to  give  the  paper  a  proper 
polifh  :  in  order  to  which,  it  is  firft  rubbed  with  a  little  foap  ; 
and  then  muft  be  thoroughly  fmoothed  by  the  glafs  polifhers, 
luch  as  are  ufed  for  linen,  and  called  the  calendar  giafes.  After 
which  it  fhould  be  again  rubbed  by  a  burnilher  of  iafper  or 
agate;  or,  in  default  of  them,  of  glafs  ground  to  the  bigheft  po- 
lifh:  for  on  the  perfeft  polifh  of  the  paper  depends  in  a  great 
meafure  its  beauty  and  value. 

Gold  or  (liver  powders  may  be  ufed,  where  defired,  along 
with  the  colour,  and  require  only  the  fame  treatment  as  them, 
except  that  they  muft  be  firft  tempered  with  gum  water. 

Marbling  of  books  or  paper  is  performed  thus  :  Diffolve 
four  ounces  of  gum  arabic  into  two  quarts  of  fair  water;  then 
provide  feveral  colours  mixed  with  water  in  pots  or  fhells;  and, 
with  pencils  peculiar  to  each  colour,  fprinkle  them  by  way  of 
intermixture  upon  the  gum-water,  which  muft  be  put  into  a 
trough  or  fome  broad  velfel  ;  then  with  a  flick  curl  them,  or 
draw  them  out  in  ftreaks,  to  as  much  variety  as  may  be  done. 
Having  done  this,  hold  your  book  or  books  clofe  together,  and 
only  dip  the  edges  in,  on  the  top  of  the  water  and  colours,  very 
lightly  ;  which  done,  take  the  moff,  and  the  plain  impref- 
fion  of  the  colours  in  mixture  will  be  upon  the  leaves  ;  do¬ 
ing  as  well  the  ends  as  the  front  of  the  book  in  the  like  man¬ 
ner. 

Marbling  a  book  on  the  covers  is  performed  by  forming 
clouds  with  aqua  fortis  or  fpirit  of  vitriol  mixed  with  ink, 
and  afterwards  glazing  the  covers.  See  the  article  Book¬ 
binding. 

MARC-Antonio.  See  Raimondi. 

MARCA  (Peter  de),  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of 
the  Gallican  church,  was  born  in  Bearn,  of  an  ancient  family, 
in  i  594.  He  firft  ftudied  the  law,  was  made  prefident  of  the 
parliament  of  Bearn,  and,  going  to  Paris  in  1639,  was  ma(L  a 
counfellor  of  Kate  :  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  was  confirmed  by  his  Hifiory  of  Bearn.  By  the  king’s 
order  he  publiftted  a  work,  De  concordia  fiacerdotii  et  imperii, 
five  de  libertatibus  ecclefice  Gallica,  in  refutation  of  a  book  that 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Optatus  GaJlus ;  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  when  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he  was  nominated  bilhop 
of  Conferans,  the  court  of  Rome  refufed  the  bulls  in  his  favour, 
until  by  another  book  he  explained  away  all  he  had  faid  on 
behalf  of  the  ftate,  to  the  limitation  of  the  papal  power.  He 
obtained  his  confirmation,  after  feven  years  fufpenle,  in  1648; 
was  tranfiated  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Touloufe  in  1652  ;  and 
was  made  minifter  of  ftate  in  1658.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1662, 
a  ftiort  time  after  he  had  received  the  bulls  as  the  archbifhop 
of  that  metropolis.  After  his  death  appeared  his  Pofibumous 
works,  with  prefaces,  notes,  &c.  by  M.  Baluze.  In  all  he 
wrote  he  (howed  great  abilities  and  learning,  but  is  reproached 
for  accommodating  them  to  his  views  of  intereft  and  ambi¬ 
tion. 

MARCA8ITE,  in  mineralogy.  This  name  has  long  been 
given  indifferently  to  all  forts  of  minerals  ;  to  ores,  pyrites, 
and  to  femimetals.  Lately  it  feems  to  be  confined  to  pyrites, 
and  Wallerius  propofes  to  confine  it  to  fuch  pyrites  as  are  re¬ 
gularly  formed.  This  feems  to  be  better  than  to  leave  it  a 
vague  and  indeterminate  fignification,  on  account  of  the  am- 
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biguity  and  obfcurity  which  might  thereby  be  introduced.  See 
Pyrites. 

MARCELLI  ANISM,  the  doblrines  and  opinions  of  the 
Marcellians,  a  led  of  ancient  heretics,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fecond  century,  fo  called  from  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  their 
leader,  who  was  accufed  of  reviving  the  errors  of  Sabellius. 
Some,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  Marcellus  was  orthodox, 
and  that  they  were  his  enemies  the  Arians  who  fathered  their 
errors  upon  him.  St.  Epiphanius  obf'erves,  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  difpute  with  regard  to  the  real  tenets  of  Marcel¬ 
lus  ;  but  that,  as  to  his  followers,  it  is  evident  they  did  not 
own  the  three  hypoltafes  :  for  Marcellus  contidered  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghoff  as  two  emanations  from  the  divine  nature, 
which,  after  performing  their  refpe&ive  offices,  were  to  return 
again  into  the  fubllance  of  the  Father;  and  this  opinion  is  al¬ 
together  incompatible  with  the  belief  of  three  diftinbl  perlons 
in  the  Godhead. 

MARCELLO  (Benedict),  a  celebrated  mufician,  and 
defeended  from  one  of  ihe  molt  illuftrious  families  in  Venice. 
He  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  We^have 
.of  his  compolition,  anthems,  cantatas,  and  other  works  which 
the  connoilleurs  rank  as  high  as  any  of  the  numerous  and  ex¬ 
cellent  mulical  compofitions  which  the  Italian  fchool  has  pro¬ 
duced.  “  He  is  the  Pindar  of  mulic,  (fays  M.  de  la  Borde.) 
In  boldnefs  and  regularity  of  defign,  he  is  the  Michael  Angelo 
of  it.  In  analysing  hi*  works,  we  difeover  a  profound  know¬ 
ledge  and  great  addrel's ;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  attending  the 
execution  of  them  which  is  almoft  infurmountable.  It  requires 
a  voice  poffeffed  of  great  powers,  and  accultomed  to  the  nioft 
extraordinary  intervals.”  The  chief  of  the  family  which 
(till  exifts  was  the  ambaffador  of  Venice  to  the  Porte  in 
177°. 

MARCELLUS  (Marcus  Claudius),  a  famous  Roman 
general,  who,  after  the  firft  Punic  war,  had  the  management 
of  an  expedition  againft  the  Gauls.  Here  he  obtained  the 
Spolia  opima,  by  killing  with  his  own  hand  Viridomarus  the 
king  of  the  enemy.  Such  fuccefs  rendered  him  popular,  and 
foon  after  he  was  entrufted  to  oppol'e  Hannibal  in  Italy.  He 
was  the  firft  Roman  who  obtained  fome  advantage  over  this 
celebrated  Carthaginian,  and  fhowed  his  countrymen  that  Han¬ 
nibal  was  not  invincible.  The  troubles  which  were  raifed  in 
.  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  death  of  Hieronymus, 
alarmed  the  Romans  ;  and  Marcellus,  in  his  third  conlulfliip, 
was  lent  with  a  powerful  force  againft  Syracufe.  He  attacked 
it  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  his  operations  proved  long  ineffectual, 
and  the  invention  and  induftry  of  Archimedes  were  able  to 
baffle  all  the  efforts,  and  to  deftroy  all  the  great  and  ftupen- 
dous  machines  and  military  engines  of  the  Romans  during 
three  fucceffive  years.  The  perleverance  of  Marcellus  at  lal't 
.  obtained  the  victory.  After  this  conquell,  Marcellus  was 
called  upon  by  his  country  to  oppofe  a  fecond  time  Hannibal. 
In  this  campaign  he  behaved  with  greater  vigour  than  before; 
the  greateft  part  of  the  towns  of  the  Samnites,  which  had  re¬ 
volted,  were  recovered  by  force  of  arms,  and  3000  of  the  fol- 
diers  of  Hannibal  made  prifoners.  Some  time  after,  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Carthaginian  general,  Marcellus  had  the 
diladvantage:  but  on  the  morrow  a  more  fuccefsfnl  fkirmifti  vin¬ 
dicated  his  military  character  and  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
foldiers.  Marcellus,  however,  was  not  fufficiently  vigilant 
againft  the  fnares  of  his  adverfary.  He  imprudently  feparated 
himfelf  from  his  camp,  and  was  killed  in  an  ambulcade,  in  the 
6cth  year  of  his  age,  in  his  5th  conlulfliip,  A.  U.  C.  544.  His 
body  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  con¬ 
queror,  and  his  allies  were  conveyed  in  a  filver  urn  to  his  fon. 
Marcellus  claims  our  commendation  for  his  private  as  well  as 
public  virtues  ;  and  the  humanity  of  a  general  will  ever  be 
remembered,  who,  at  the  furrender  of  Syracufe,  wept  on  the 
Vol.  V. 


thought  that  many  were  going  to  be  expofed  to  the  avarice 
and  rapacioulhefs  of  an  ineenled  fbldiery,  which  the  policy  of 
Rome  and  the  laws'of  war  rendered  inevitable. 

M  A  RCGR  AVE,  or  Margrave,  a  kind  of  dignity  in  Ger¬ 
many,  anlvvering  to  our  marquis;  (fee  Makguis.)  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  German  Marche,  or  Marche,  which  figni- 
fies  “a  frontier;”  and  Graffe,  “count,  governor;”  Marc- 
graves  being  originally  governors  of  cities  lying  pn  the  frontiers 
of  a  country  or  Itate. 

MARCH,  Martius,  the  third  month  of  the  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  way  of  computing.  See  Month,  and 
Year.  Among  the  Romans,  March  was  the  firft  month  ;  and 
in  fome  eccleliattical  computations,  that  order  is  ftill  preferved  ; 
as  particularly  reckoning  the  number  of  years  from  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  our  Saviour;  that  is,  from  the  25th  of  March.  It 
was  Romulus  who  divided  the  year  into  months;  to  the  firft 
of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  fuppofed  father  Mars. 
Ovid,  however,  obferves,  that  the  people  of  Italy  had  the 
month  of  March  before  Romulus’s  time;  but  that  they 
placed  it  very  differently,  fome  making  it  the  third,  fome  the 
fourth,  fome  the  fifth,  and  others  the  tenth  month  of  the 
year.  In  this  month  it  was  that  the  Romans  facrificed  t& 
Anna  Perenna;  that  they  begun  their  comitia;  that  they  ad¬ 
judged  their  public  farms  and  leafes;  that  the  .iniftreffes  ferved 
the  Haves  and  fervants  at  table,  as  the  mafters  did  in  the  Sa¬ 
turnalia  ;  and  that  the  veftals  renewed  the  facred  fire.  The 
month  of  March  was  always  under  the  protection  off  Minerva, 
and  always  confided  of  31  days. — The  ancients  held  it  an  un¬ 
happy  month  for  marriage,  as  well  as  the  month  of  May. 

March,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  moving  of  a  body  of 
men  from  one  place  to  another.  Nothing  is  laid  down  par¬ 
ticularly  concerning  the  marches  of  the  Jewilli  armies ;  only 
thus  much  we  may  colleCt,  that  they  made  ufe  of  trumpets, 
to  the  different  founds  of  which  they  prepared  themfelves  by 
packing  up  their  baggage,  putting  themfelves  m  readinefs, 
and  attending  at  the  ftandards,  to  wait  the  fignal  for  marching. 
We  are  told  that  the  army  of  the  Ifraelites  marched  in  general 
no  more  than  one  league  in  a  day  and  an  half ;  but  this  appears 
to  hold  good  only  of  their  progrefs  through  difficult  roads  :  For 
Follard  fays  they  might,  in  an  open  country,  march  four  leagues 
in  a  day  or  more.  The  Rabbins  fuppofe  that  the  Ifraelites 
marched  in  the  lame  order  they  were  placed  in  their  camp. 
The  Greeks,  let  the  pofture  of  their  affairs  be  what  it  would, 
never  inarched  againft  their  enemies  till  favourable  omens  en¬ 
couraged  the  enterprife.  An  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  or  any  un¬ 
toward  accident,  or  the  intervening  of  what  they  efteemed  an 
unlucky  day,  entirely  prevented  their  march.  But  of  all  the 
Greeks  the  Lacedemonians  were  the  moft  nice  and  fcrupulous. 
The  heavenly  bodies  direCted  all  their  motions;  and  it  was  an 
invariable  maxim  with  them  never  to  march  before  the  full 
moon.  The  Greeks  are  particularly  remarked  by  Homer  for 
marching  in  good  order  and  profound  filence  ;  whereas  the  Bar¬ 
barian  forces  were  all  noiie,  clamour,  and  confufion.  It  is 
needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  the  marches  of  the  Roman 
armies,  more  than  that  they  were  performed  with  the  greateft 
order  and  difpatch,  inlomuch  that  their  unexpected  prefence 
frequently  damped  the  fpirits  of  their  enemits.  The  Roman 
foldiers  were  enured  to  the  military  pace,  that  is,  to  walk  20 
miles  in  five  hours,  though  at  the  fame  time  they  carried  bur¬ 
dens  of  fixty  pounds  weight. 

Of  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  war,  in  modern  times,  none 
is  more  eifential  than  that  of  marching.  It  maybe  juftly 
called  the  key  which  leads  to  all  fublime  motions  and  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  an  army;  for  they  depend  entirely  on  this  point. 
A  man  can  be  attacked  in  four  different  ways in  the  front, 
on  both  fianks,  and  in  the  rear:  but  he  can  defend  himfelf, 
and  annoy  the  enemy,  only  when  placed  with  his  face  towards 
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him.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  general  object  of  marching 
is  reduced  to  three  points  only  ;  to  march  forwards,  and  on 
both  tides,  bccaufe  it  is  impotfible  to  do  it  for  any  time  back¬ 
wards,  and  by  that  means  face  the  enemy  wherever  he  prefents 
iiimlelf, — The  ditterent  fteps  to  be  made  ufe  of  are  three  ;  ilow, 
faft,  and  oblique.  The  find:  is  proper  in  advancing,  when 
at  a  confiderable  di fiance  from  the*  enemy,  and  when  the 
ground  is  unequal,  that  the  line  may  not  be  broke,  and  a  re¬ 
gular  fire  kept  up  without  intermdfion.  The  fecond  is  chiefly 
neceflary  when  you  want  to  anticipate  the  enemv  in  occupying 
J'omy  poft,  in  paffing  a  defile,  and  above  all,  in  attacking  an 
entrenchment,  to  avoid  being  a  long  while  expoted  to  the  fire 
el'  the  artillery  and  ftnall  arms,  &cc.  The  thiyd  ftep  is  of  in¬ 
finite  confequence,  both  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry  ;  columns 
may  be  opened  and  formed  into  lines,  and,  <vice  vcrfa,  lines 
i'nto.  Columns,  by  this  kind  of  ftep,  in  a  letter  fpace,  and  con- 
fequently  in  lei's  time,  than  by  any  other  method  what  oever. 
In  coming  out  of  a  defie,  you  may  initantly  form  the  line 
without  preferring  the  flank  to  the  enemy.  The  line  may 
be  formed,  though  ever  lb  near  to  the  enemy,  with  faftty,  be- 
caufie  you  face  him,  and  can  with  eafe  and  fafety  protect  and 
cover  the  motion  of  the  troops,  while  they  are  coming  out  of 
the  defiles,  and  forming.  The  fame  thing  may  be  equally  ex¬ 
ecuted,  when  a  column  is  to  be  formed  in  order  to  advance  or 
retreat;  which  is  a  point  of  infinite  confequence, •  and  ftiould 
be  eftablifhed  as  an  axiom.  . 

The  order  of  march  of  the  troops  muft  be  fo  difpofed,  that 
each  fhould  arrive  at  their  rendezvous,  if  pollible;  on  the  fame 
day.  The  quarter- mafter- general,  or  his  deputy,  with  an  able 
engineer,  fhould  futficimtly  reconnoitre  the  country,  to  obtain 
a  perfeCt  knowledge  of  it  and  the  enemy,  before  he  forms  his 
routes. 

before  a  march,  the  army  generally  receives  feveral  days 
bread.  The  quarter-matters,  camp  colour-men,  and  pioneers, 
parade  according  to  orders,  and  march  immediately  after,  com¬ 
manded  By  the  quarter-mafter-general  or  his  deputy.  They 
are  to  clear  the  roads,  level  the  ways,  make  preparations  for 
the  march  of  the  army,  &c.  Th e  general,  for  inftance,  beats 
at  2,  the  ajfembly  at  3,  and  the  army  to  march  in  2Q  minutes 
after.  Upon  beating  the  general i  the  village,  and  general 
ufficer’s  guards,  quarter  and  rear-guards,  join  their  refpeCtive 
corps  ;  and  the  army  pack  up  their  baggage.  Upon  beating 
the  ajfembly,  the  tents  are  to  be  ftruck,  and  fent  with  the  bag¬ 
gage  to  the  place  appointed,  &c. 

The  companies  draw  up  in  their  feveral  ftreets,  and  the  rolls 
are  called.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  drummers  are  to  beat  a 
march,  and  fjfers  play  at  the  head  of  the  line,  upon  which  the 
companies  march  out  from  their  feveral  ftreets,  form  battalions 
as  they  advance  to  the  head  of  the  line,  and  then  halt. 

The  feveral  battalions  will  be  formed  into  columns  by  the 
adjutant-general,  and  the  order  of  march,  &c.  be  given  to  the 
general  officers  who  lead  the  columns. 

The  cavalry  generally'  march  by  regiments  or  fquadrons. 
The  heavy  artillery  always  keeps  the  great  roads,  in  the  centre 
<>f  the  columns,  efcorted  by  a  lirong  party  of  infantry  and  ca¬ 
valry.  The  field-pieces  march  with  the  columns. 

Each  foldier  generally  marches  with  36  rounds  of  powder 
and  ball,  and  2  good  flints  5  one  of  which  is  to  be  fixed  in  the 
cock  of  his  firelock.  The  routes  muft  be  formed  fo  that  no 
columns  crofs  one  another  on  the  march. 

MARCHAND  (John-Louis)',  a  native  of  Lyons,  who 
ft  ares  with  the  celebrated  d'  A quin  the  glory  of  having  carried 
the  art  of  playing  on  the  organ  to  the  higheft  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.  When  very  young  he  went  to  laris;  and  happening 
to  be  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great,  when 
they  were  waiting  for  the  organift  to  begin  divine  fervice,  he 
I  fffertd  hiqifelf  in  his  place.  His  playing  gave  fo  great  fatif- 
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faction,  that  the  J-efuits  kept  him  in  the  college,,  and  fuppliel 
him  with  every  neceflary  to  perfect  his  talents.  Marchand 
continued  to  play  the  organ  of  their  chapel ;  and  though  many 
advantageous  places  were  offered  to  him,  he  always  refufed  t.o 
2ccept  them.  This  difinterefted  conduct  was  not  folelv  owing 
to  his  gratitude  ;  for  he  was  of  fo  whimfical  and  independent 
a  dilpotition  of  mind,  that  he  was  equally  carelefs  about  repu¬ 
tation  and’ glory.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1 732,  at  the  age  of  63. 
From  him  we  have  two  books  of  Pieces  for  the  Harpfichord*. 
much  efteemed  by  the  connoiffeurs. 

Marchand  (Profeffor),  was  from  his  youth  brought  up 
at  Pans,  in  the  profetfion  of  a  bookfeller,  and  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  books.  He  kept  a  regular  correfpondence  with  ieveral 
learned  men,  among  whom  was  Bernard  the  continuator .of  the 
N mm  dies  de  la  Republique  dcsLcttres ,  and  furnifhed  this  writer 
vvith  the  literary  anecdotes  of  France,  Marchand,  having  etn-- 
braced  the  Proteftant  religion,  went  to  join  Bernard  in  Holland, 
where  he  might  be  at-  liberty  to  profefs  his  religio  s  opinions.. 
He  continued  the  trade  of  bookfeller.  for  fome  time  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  quitted  it,  that  he  might  dedicate  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
purfuits  of  literature.  The  hiftory  of  France,  together  with 
a.  knowledge  of  books  and  authors,  was  always  his  favourite 
ftudy.  •  In  the  latter  he  was  fo  eminently  dittinguithed,  that 
he  was  confulted  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  alfo  one 
of  the  principal  authors  of  the  Journal  Litter  air  e,  one  of  the 
beft  periodical  works  which  have  appeared  in  Holland  ;  and  he 
furnifhed  excellent  extracts  for  the  other  journals.  This  va¬ 
luable  and  learned  man  died  at  an  advanced  age,  the  14th  of 
June  1 756;  and  left  the  little .  fortune  which  he  had,  to  a 
fociety  inftituted  at  the  Hague,  for  the  education  and  inftruc- 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  people.  His  library,  which 
was  excellently  chofen  for  literary  hiftory,  together  with  his 
manuferipts,  was  left  by  his  will  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden. 
From  him  we  have,  I.  Tbe  Hiftory  of  Printing,  a  new  edition 
of  which  has  been  promifed  by  one  of  his  friends.  This  work, 
which  is  full  of  notes  and  critical  difcufllons,  appeared  in  1740 
at  the  Hague,  in  4to.  There  is  fuch  a  prodigious  difplay  of 
erudition,  and  remarks  and  quotations  are  heaped  together  in 
fuch.  confufion,.  that  when  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  chaos, 
you  know  not  what  conclufion  to  form  concerning  the,point& 
which  have  been  difeuffed.  Abbe  Mercier,  abbot  of  Saint- 
Leger  de  Soiflbns,  gave,  in  1775,  4to.  a  fupplement  to  this 
hiftory,  which  is  equally  curious  and  accurate.  2,  An  Hifto- 
rical  Dictionary,  or,  Memoirs  Critical  and  Literary,  printed  at 
the  Hague  in  17  s8,  in  two  Email  volumes,  folio.  In  this 
work  we  meet  with  hiftorical  Angularities,  literary  anecdotes, 
and  a  difeuffion  of  points  of  bibliography;  but  too  great 
minutenefs  prevails  in  it,  the  ftyle  is  deficient  in  point  of  pu¬ 
rity,  and  the  author  is  too  much  carried  away  by  the  heat  and 
eagernefs  of  his  character.  More  erudition  could  not  well  be 
collected  ;  efpecially  upon  fubjeCts  which,  at  leaft  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  readers,  are  fo  uninterefting,  3.  A  new  edition  of 
Bayle’s  Dictionary,  and  Letters  of  the  Cymbalum  mundi,  &c. 

MARCHANTIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  natural 
order  of  algae,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  male  calyx  is  peltated,  and  covered  below  with  monepe- 
talous  corollas ;  the  antherae  are  multifid ;  the  female  calyx  is. 
fetfile,  campanulated,  and  polyfpermous.  There  are  eight 
fpecies  ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  1.  The  polymor- 
pha,  or  great  ftar-handed  marchantia,  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
growing  on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  on  ftiady  moift  rocks,  the 
tides  of  wells,  and  fometimes  bogs.  The  leaves  are  about  three 
inches  long;  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad,  lying  flat  on 
the  ground,  and  adhering  clofely  to  it  by  numerous  downy  ra¬ 
dicles,  which  grow  out  of  the  middle  and  bafe  of  the  leaf  on 
the  under  fide.  Thefe  leaves  are  fituated  on  their  edges,  their 
upper  furface  of  a  dark  finning  green  colour,  reticulated  with 
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numerous  minute  rhomboidal  or  lozenge-like  fcales,  vari- 
oufly  divided  into  obtufe  lobes,  and  in  the  middle  by  a  blackilh 
purple  vein ;  their  under  fide  of  a  paler  green,  and  their  fub- 
ftanpe  coriaceous,  and  nearly  opaque.  There  are  three  varie¬ 
ties,  from  one  of  which  is  produced  a  yellow  powder,  (bowing 
a  mod  curious  and  wonderful  mechanifm  when  examin  d  by 
the  microfcope.  1  he  leaves  have  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell, 
and  acrid  tafte ;  and  are  recommended,  in  a  decoction  of 
(kimmed  milk,  as  good  in  the  jaundice  and  other  diforders  of 
the  liver.  2.  The  conica,  or  conic-mufhroom  marchantia, 
with  warted  leaves,  grows  on  moitt  tliadv  banks  by  the  (ides  of 
rivulets.  The  leaves  are  broad,  (lat,  about  two  inches  long, 
dichotomous,  obtufely  lobed,  and  lie  upon  one  another.  Their 
furtace  is  of  a  pale-green  glolly  colour,  curioufly  telfelated  with 
rhomboidal  and  hexagonal  tubercles  each  having  a  white  vefi- 
cle  or  wart  in  the  cehtre,  with  a  puncture  on  its  head.  The 
leaves  have  a  peculiar  throng  fragrant  fmell,  and  acrid  aromatic 
taite.  They  are  fuppofed  to  potfefs  the  fame  attenuating  qua¬ 
lity  as  the  firft,  but  in  a  higher  degree.  They  are  alfo  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  antifcorbutic,  and  for  thinning  the  blood. 

MARCHE,  a  late  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Berry,  on  the  eaft  by  Auvergne,  on  the  weft  by  A11- 
goumois,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Limofin.  It  is  59  miles  in 
length  and  2;  in  breadth,  and  is  pretty  fertile  in  corn  and 
wine.  It  now  forms  the  department  of  Creufe. 

Marche,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofges  and  late  province  of  Lorrain,  20  miles  fouth  of  Neuf- 
chateau,  and  40  fouth  by  weft  of  Toul.  E.  Ion.  5.  50. 
N.  lat.  48.  6. 

Marche,  or  Marche  en-Famine,  a  town  of  Luxemburg, 
feated  on  the  Marfette,  45  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Luxemburgh. 

MARCH  EN  A,  an  handfome,  ancient,  and  confiderable 
town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  a 
fuburb  as  large  zs  the  town,  feated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain, 
particularly  fertile  in  olives,  though  very  deftitute  of  water. 
W.  Ion.  20.  N.  lat.  37.  20. 

MARCHERS,  or  Lords  Marchers,  were  thofe  noblemen 
that  lived  on  the  marches  of  Wales  or  Scotland  3  who,  in  times 
paft,  according  to  Cambden,  had  their  laws,  and  potcjlatevi 
vita?,  &c.  like  petty  kings,  which  are  abolifhed  by  the  ftat. 
27  H.  8.  c.  2b.  and  r  Ldw.  6.  c.  10.  In  old  records  the 
lords  marches  of  Wales  were  ftyled  Marcbiancs  de  Rlarchia 
tVallice.  See  1  &  2  P.  &  M.  c.  15. 

MARCHES  (marcb'ia),  from  the  German  march,  i.  e. 
limes,  or  from  the  French  marque,  viz.  Jignum,  (being  the  no¬ 
torious  diftinbtion  between  two  countries  or  territories),  are  the 
limits  between  England  and  Wales,  or  between  England  and 
Scotland,  which  iaft  are  divided  into  weft  and  middle  marches, 
4  Hen.  5.  c.  7.  22  Ed.  4.  c.  8.  C4  Hen.  8.  c.  9.  And  there 
was  formerly  a  court  called  the  court  of  the  marshes  of  JValc?, 
where  pleas  of  debt  or  damages,  not  above  the  value  of  50 
pounds,  were  tried  and  determined  3  and  if  the  council  of 
the  marches  held  plea  for  debts  above  that  fum,  &c.  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  might  be  awarded.  Hill.  14  Car.  I.  Cro.  Car.  38. 

MARCHET,  or  Marchitta,  a  pecuniary  fine,  anciently 
paid  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord,  for  tbe  marriage  of  one  of  the 
tenant’s  daughters.  This  cuftom  obtained,  with  fome  difference, 
throughout  all  England  and  Wales,  as  alfo  in  Scotland  ;  and  it 
if  ill  continues  to  obtain  in  fome  places.  According  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  manor  of  Dinover  in  Caermarthenfhire,  every 
tenant  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  pays  ten  (billings  to  the 
lord;  which,  in  the  Briti(h  language,  is  oalled  vierebsd, 

i.  e.  maiUe-fee.  In  Scotland,  and  the  north  parts  of  England, 
the  cuftom  was,  for  the  lord  to  lie  the  firft  night  with  the  bride 
®f  his  tenant :  but  this  ufage  was  abrogated  by  king  Mal- 
■iom  III.  at  the  inftance  of  his  queen  3  and,  inftead  thereof,  a 


mark  was  paid  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  lord  :  whence  it  was 
called  marcheta  mulicris .  See  Ror- •UGH-E«y///A 

MARCI  ANA  Sii.va,  (anc.  geog.)  a  foreft  (ituatedjjetween 
the  Rauraci  and  the  Danube,  before  it  comes  to  be  navigable} 
a  part  of  the  Hercynia.  Now  Schwartzwald,  or  Black  Foref , 
in  the  fouth-weft  of  Suabia,  near  the  rife  of  the  Danube  anc} 
Neckar.  , 

MARCIANUS,  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of  an  obfeure 
family.  After  he  had  for  fome  time  ferved  in  the  army  as  a 
common  foldier,  he  was  made  private  fecretary  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  Theodofius.  His  winning  addrefs  and  uncommon 
talents  raiftd  him  to  higher  ftations ;  and  on  the  death  of  The¬ 
odofius  II,  A.  D.  4^0,  he  was  inverted  with  the  imperial  pur¬ 
ple  in  the  eaft.  The  fubjebts  of  the  Roman  empire  had  reafon 
to  be  fatisfied  vvith  their  choice.  Marcianus  (bowed  himfelf 
adlive  and  refolute ;  and  when  Attila,  the  barbarous  king  of 
the  Huns,  a(ked  of  the  emperor  the  annual  tribute,  which  the 
indolence  and  cowardice  of  his  predeceffors  had  regularly  paid, 
the  fuceert'or  of  Theodofius  firmly  faid,  that  he  kept  his  gold 
for  his  friends,  but  that  iron  was  the  metal  which  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  enemies.  Tn  the  midft  of  univerfa!  popularity 
Marcianus  died,  after  a  reign  of  fix  years,  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age,,  as  he  was  making  warlike  preparations  againft  the 
barbarians  that  had  invaded  Africa.  His  death  was  long  la¬ 
mented  ;  and  indeed  his  merit  was  great,  fince  his  reign  has 
been  diftinguiifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  golden  age.  Mar¬ 
cianus  married  Puleheria,  the  fifter  of  his  predeceftor.  It  is 
faid,  that  in  the  years  of  his  obfeurity  he  found  a  man  who 
had  been  murdered,  and  that  he  had  the  humanity  to  give  him 
a  private  burial  5  for  which  circumftance  he  was  accufed  of 
the  homicide,  and  imprifoned.  He  was  condemned  to  lofe 
his  life  ;  and  the  ftnb  nee  would  have  been  executed,  had  not 
the  real  murderer  been  dilcovered,  and  convinced  the  world  of 
the  innocence  of  Marcianus  — Another  emperor  of  the.  eaft, 
A.  D.  4*9,  &c. 

MARCiONITES,  or  Marcionists,  Rdarcionfice,  a  very 
ancient  and  popular  febh  of  heretics,  who,  in  the  time  of  St. 
Epiphanius,  were  fpread  over  Italy,  Egypt,  Faleftine,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Perfia,  and  other  countries  :  they  were  thus  denomi¬ 
nated  from  their  author  Marcion.  Marcion  was  of  Pontvrs, 
the  fon  of  a  biffiop,  and  at  firft  made  profeffion  of  the  monafti- 
cal  life  3  but  he  was  excommunicated  by  his  own  father,  who 
would  never  admit  him  again  into  the  communion  of  the 
church,  not  even  on  his  repentance.  On  this  he  abandoned  bus 
own  country,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  began  to  broach 
his  doblrines. 

He  laid  down  two  principles,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil : 
between  thefe  they  imagined  an  intermediate  kind  of  deity  of 
a  mixed  nature,  who  was  the  creator  of  this  in  erior  world, 
and  the  god  and  iegiflator  of  the  iewiffi  nation  :  the  other  na¬ 
tions,  who  worfhipped'  a  variety  of  gods,  were  fuppofed  to  be 
under  the  empire  of  the  evil  principle.  Thefe  two  conflicting 
powers  exercile  oppreffions  upon  rational  a  d  immortal  fouls  3 
and  therefore  the  lupreme  God,  to  deliver  them  from  bondage. 
Cent  to  the  Jews  a  being  more  like  unto  himfelf,  even  his  Ion 
Jefus  Chrift,  clothed  with  a  certain  fhadowy  relemblance  of  a 
body:  this  celeftial  meflenger  was  attacked  by  the  prince  of 
darknefs,  and  by  the  god  of  the- Jews,  but  wiihout  effebt, 
Thofe  who  follow  the  directions-  of  this  celeftial  conductor,, 
mortify  the  body  by  fallings  and  aufterities,  and  renounce  the 
precepts  of  the  god  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  prince  of  darknefs, 
(hall  after  death  afeend  to  the  man-firms  ot  felicity  srd  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  rule  pf  manners  which  Marcion  prelcribed  to  his 
followers  was  exceffively  auftere,  containing  an  exprefs  prohi¬ 
bition  of  wedlock,  wine,  (left),  and  all  the  external  comforts 
of  life. 
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Marcion  dented  the  real  birth,  incarnation,  and  pafP.on  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  held  them  to  be  ail  apparent  only.  He  de¬ 
nied  the  re  fu  i  re  it  ion  of  the  body  ;  and  allowed  none  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  but  thole  who  preferved  their  continence  ;  but  thefe,  he 
granted,  might  be  baptized  three  times.  In  many  things  he 
lollowSO  the  fentiments  of  the  heretic  Cerdoti,  and  tej  (fled  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  He  pretended  the  gofpel  had  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  falfe  prophets,  and  allowed  none  of  the  evangelifts 
but  St.  Lu':e,  whom  alfo  he  altered  in  many  places,  as  well 
»3  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  a  great  many  things  in  which  he 
threw  out.  In  his  own  copy  of  St.  Luke  he  threw  out  the  two 
lfirft  chapters  entire. 

MfRClTES,  M arci T'JE,  a  fe<51  of  heretics  in  the  fecond 
century,  who  alfo  called  themfelves  the  perfeffi ,  and  made 
profeftion  of  doing  every  thing  with  a  great  deal  of  liberty, 
and  without  any  fear.  This  dofilrine  they  borrowed  from  Si¬ 
mon  Magus,  who  however  was  not  their  chief ;  for  they  were 
called  Marcites  from  one  Marcus,  who  conferred  the  priefthood, 
and  the  adminiflration  of  the  facraments,  on  women. 

MARCO  Polo,  Paolo,  or  Paulo.  See  Paulo. 

MARCOMANNI,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany,  who 
Teem  to  have  taken  their  name  from  their  fituation  on  the 
limits  or  marches,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Higher  Rhine,  and  the 
north  of  the  Danube.  Cluverius  allots  to  them  the  duchy  of 
"Wurtemburg,  a  part  of  the  palatinate  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Necker,  the  Brifgau,  and  a  part  of  Suabia,  lying  between 
the  fprings  of  the  Danube  and  the  river  Bregentz :  they  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  the  country  of  the  Boii,  whom  they  expelled 
and  forced  to  withdraw  more  to  the  eaft,  occupying  what  is 
■now  called  Bohemia.  (Strabo,  Velleius.) 

MARCOSIANS,  or.  Colobarsi ans,  an  ancient  feil  in 
the  church,  making  a  branch  of  the  Valentinians.  St.  Ire- 
■rtaeus  fpeaks  at  large  of  the  leader  of  this  fed!,  Marcus,  who 
it  feems  was  reputed  a  great  magician.  The  Marcofians  had 
a  great  number  of  apocryphal  books  which  they  held  for  ca¬ 
nonical,  and  of  the  fame  authority  with  ours.  Out  of  thefe 
they  picked  leveral  idle  fables  touching  the  infancy  of  Jefus 
Chrift:,  which  they  put  off  for  true  hiftories.  Many  of  thefe 
tables  are  ftill  in  ufe  and  credit  among  the  Greek  monks. 

MARCDLUS,  among  the  Romans,  a  knocker  or  inftru- 
ment  of  iron  to  knock  at  the  doors  with. 

MAR.DIKERS,  or  topasses,  a  mixed  breed  of  Dutch, 
Portuguefe,  Indians,  and  other  nations,  incorporated  with  the 
Dutch  at  Batavia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

MARE,  the  female  of  the  horfe  kind.  "See  the  article  Barb 
and  Horse.  Before  a  mare  is  covered,  (lie  lhould  be  in  the 
ftoute  about  fix  weeks,  during  which  time  flie  fhould  be  well 
fed  with  good  hay  and  oats  well  fifted  ;  and  in  order  to  render 
her  conception  the  more  certain,  near  a  quart  of  blood  may 
be  taken  from  each  fide  of  her  neck,  about  five  or  fix  days  be¬ 
fore  covering.  Another  method  to  bring  a  mare  in  leafon  and 
make  her  retain,  is  to  g’ve  her,  for  the  (pace  of  eight  days 
before  you  bring  her  to  the  horfe,  about  two  quarts  of  hemp- 
feed  in  the  morning,  and  as  much  at  night ;  and  if  flie  refufes 
to  eat  it,  to  mingle  it  with  a  little  bran  or  oats,  or  elle  to  let 
her  fall  for  a  while  :  and  if  the  ftaliion  alfo  eat  of  it,  it  will 
greatly  contribute  to  generation. 

Mares  go  with  foal  1  1  months  and  as  many  days  as  they 
are  years  old  ;  and  therefore  the  propereft  time  lor  covering 
them  is  in  the  beginning  of  June,  that  they  may  foal  the  May 
following,  when  there  will  be  plenty  of  grafs,  which  will  aftord 
the  mares  a  great  abundance  of  milk  for  nourifhing  their  foals. 
After  covering,  let' her,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  have  the 
fame  diet  as  before,  and  be  kept  clean  in  the  liable,  with  her 
feet  well  pared  and  thin  Ihod.  If  fhe  cannot  readily  bring 
forth,  hold  her  noftrils  fo  as  to  flop  her  taking  wind  5  and  if 


that  will  not  do,  diffolve  madder,  to  the  quantity  of  a  walnut, 
in  a  point  of  ale,  and  give  it  her  warm.  In  cafe  fhe  cannot 
void  her  fecundine,  or  after-burden,  boil  two  or  three  handfuls 
of  fennel  in  running  water  ;  then  put  half  a  pint  of  that  liquor 
into  as  much  fack,  or,  for  want  thereof,  into  a  pint  of  ale, 
with  a  fourth  part  of  lalad-oil,  mixed  together,  and  pour  it 
lukewarm  into  her  noftrils,  holding  them  clofe  for  lome  time. 
Otherwife,  give  her  green  wheat,  or  rye,  the  laft  of  which  is 
beft. 

If  the  mare  has  but  little  milk,  boil  as  much  as  you  can  get 
from  her  with  the  leaves  of  lavender  and  fpike,  and  bathe  the 
udder  with  it  warm,  till  the  knobs  and  knots  are  ditlolved. 
She  fhould  now  drink  only  white  water,  which  is  bran  put  into 
water;  give  her  alfo  fweet  maflies  :  and  a  month  after  foaling, 
let  her  have  a  malh  with  fome  brimftone  or  favin  in  it. 

MAREOTIS,  a  lake  in  Egypt  near  Alexandria.  Its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  famous  for  wine  ;  though  fome  make  the  M ti¬ 
re  oti  cum  vimim  grow  in  Epirus,  or  in  a  certain  part  of  Libya, 
called  alfo  Mareotis,  near  Egypt. 

MARETS  (Jean  de),  a  Farifian,  one  of  the  fined  geniufes 
of  the  17th  century,  became  at  laft  a  vi (ion ary  and  a  fanatic. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  poftefted 
an  employment  of  genius  under  him  ;  for  he  was  called  upon 
to  relax  and  divert  him,  after  the  fatigue  of  bufinefs,  by  face¬ 
tious  converfation.  He  ufed,  in  order  to  triumph  over  the 
virtue  of  women,  when  they  objefled  to  him  the  intereft  of 
their  falvation,  to  lead  them  into  atheiftical  principles.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  academy  from  its  fit  ft  erection. 
He  wrote  leveral  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  well  received. 
He  attempted  an  epic  poem  ;  but  after  fpending  leveral  years 
about  it,  dropped  the  defign  to  write  books  of  devotion.  He 
likewife  wrote  romances  ;  but  Hot  fuch  virtuous  ones  as  ufed 
to  be  written  at  that  time.  He  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
Janienifts.  His  vifions  are  well  deferibed  by  the  Meliieurs  de 
Port  Royal.  He  promifed  the  king  of  France,  by  the  explica¬ 
tion  of  prophecies,  the  honour  of  overthrowing  the  Mahometan 
empire.  In  his  laft  years  he  wrote  fomething  againft  Boileau's 
Satires. 

Marets  (Samuel  de),  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  divines  of 
the  reformed  church,  was  born  in  Picardy  in  1  <599.  In  1620 
he  was  fettled  in  the  church  of  Laon  ;  but  in  1624  accepted  a 
call  to  that  of  Sedan  :  in  1642  he  obtained  a  profe'florlhip  at 
Groningen;  and,  from  that  time  to  his  death,  exerted  himfelf 
fo  much  in  the  fervice  of  that  univerfity,  that  it  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  moft  flourilhing  in  the  Netherlands.  His  Syftem 
of  Divinity  was  found  to  be  fo  methodical,  that  it  was  made 
ufe  of  at  other  academies  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  may  be  found 
a  chronological  table  of  all  his  works.  Their  number  is  pro¬ 
digious  :  and  their  variety  fhows  the  extent  of  his  genius. 
He  was  moreover  engaged  in  many  difputes  and  controverfies, 
and  died  in  j6 73. 

MARGARET  (St.),  a  celebrated  virgin,  who,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  Antioch  in  the 
year  277  :  the  manner  of  her  death  is  not  known.  The  an¬ 
cient  martyrologifts  make  no  mention  of  her  name,  and  fhe 
did  not  become  famous  till  the  t  x th  century.  There  is  no  more 
foundation  for  what  is  laid  concerning  her  relics  and  girdles 
than  for  the  ftories  which  are  told  of  her  life.  A  feftival,  how¬ 
ever,  is  ftill  held  in  honour  of  her  memory  on  the  20th  of  July : 
See  Baillet's  Lives  of  tbe  Saints  for  that  day.  “  Her  actions 
(fays  this  author)  have  been  fo  falfified  and  altered,  in  the 
opinion  even  of  Metaphraftus,  that  the  Romifh  church  have  not 
thought  proper  to  infert  any  of  them  into  their  breviary.  The 
Orientals  pay  reverence  to  her  by  the  name  of  Saint  Pelagia 
or  Saint  Marina ,  and  the  weftern  church  by  that  of  Saint  Ge~ 
rurna  or  Saint  Margaret. 
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Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Florent  count  of 
Holland,  who  is  famous  on  account  of  a  (lory  repeated  by  a 
hundred  compilers  even  of  the  prefent  century.  Having  re- 
fufed  charity  to  a  woman  whom  fhe  at  the  fame  time  accufed 
of  adultery,  the  was,  as  a  punithment  from  God,  brought  to 
bed  (A.  D.  1276)  of  367  children,  partly  boys  and  partly 
girls.  The  boys,  it  is  added,  were  all  named  John,  and  the 
girls  Elizabeth.  This  ftory  is  reprefented  in  a  large  painting 
in  a  village  not  far  from  the  Hague  ;  and  by  the  tide  of  the 
pain  ing  are  teen  two  large  batons  of  brafs,  on  which  it  is  pre¬ 
tended  the  365  children  were  prefented  to  be  baptifed.  But  i.f 
a  picture  is  a  fufficient  authority  for  the  truth  of  any  thing,  it 
is  impofiible  to  tell  how  many  fabies  would  be  fully  attelied. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  mod  ancient  annals  are  altoge¬ 
ther  filent  concerning  this  fa6t ;  and  that  it  is  related  only  by 
modern  writers,  who,  befides,  do  not  agree  with  one  another 
concerning  either  the  date  of  time,  or  the  life  of  the  countefs, 
or  the  number  of  the  children  ;  and,  in  fhort,  that  Nalfau, 
who  was  at  that  time  bifhop  of  Utrecht,  was  called  John,  and 
not  Gui,  as  the  chronicles  declare.  Several  learned  men  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  caufe  which  could  have  given  rile  to  a 
relation  fo  extraordinary.  M.  Struik  fixed  upon  the  epitaphs 
of  the  mother  and  fon,  which  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  tome 
attention  ;  and,  in  conformity  to  the  dates  which  they  bear, 
he  fuppofed  that  the  countefs  was  brought  to  bed  on  Gocx]- 
Friday  1276,  which  was  the  26th  of  March.  Now,  as  the 
year  then  began  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  there  were 
only  two  days  of  the  year  elapfed  when  the  countefs  was 
brought  to  bed,  which  cireumltance  cauled  it  to  be  laid,  that 
Jhe  had  brought  into  the  world  as  many  children  as  there  were 
days  in  the  year.  In  fait,  only  two  children  are  mentioned  in 
hittory,  John  and  Elizabeth.  The  fable  thus  explained  is  only' 
e  common  event,  wherein  there  is  nothing  of  the  marvellous, 
but  in  conlequence  of  a  double  meaning  in  the  exprellion.  Later 
writers,  who  have  not  examined  this  cireumltance,  have  af- 
cribed  367  children  to  the  countefs.  ( Journal  dcs  Savans, 
February  1758,  on  the  General  Hillory  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Margaret  (countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby),  the  learned 
and  pious  mother  of  Henry  VII.  was  born  at  Betlhoe  in  Bed- 
fordfiiire,  in  1441  ;  and  was  the  foie  heirefs  of  John  Beaufqrt 
duke  of  Someri'et,  grandfon  to  John  of  Gaunt.  Her  mother 
was  the  heirefs  of  lord  Beauchamp  of  Powick.  Whiift  yet 
very  young,  the  great  duke  of  Suffolk,  minifter  to  Henry  V,I. 
or  rather  to  queen  Margaret,  fought  her  in  marriage  to  his 
fon  ;  and  ffie  was  at  the  lame  time  lolicited  by  the  king  for  his 
half-brother  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond.  To  the  latter  Ihe 
gave  her  hand.  Henry  VII.  was  the  lole  fruit  of  this  marriage, 
his  father  dying  when  he  was  but  15  weeks  old.  Her  fecond 
hufband  was  Sir  Plenty  Stafford,  knight,  fccond  fon  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  ;  by  whom  lhe  had  no  iffue.  Soon  after 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  14S2,  lhe  fought  con- 
folation  in  a  third  hufband,  Thomas  lord  Stanley,  who,  in  the 
firft  year  of  her  ton’s  reign,  was  created  earl  of  Derby.  He 
died  in  the  year  1 704,  without  iffue,  being  then  high  cop  (table 
of  England.  She  furvived  her  lord  not  quite  five  years,  dying 
at  Wcltminfter  in  June  1509,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age. 
■She  was  buried  in  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel  ;  on  the  Tenth  fide  of 
which  was  erected  to  her  memory  an  altar-tomb  of  black  mar¬ 
ble,  with  her  liatue  of  brals. 

From  her  funeral  lermon  preached  by  her  confcffor  bifhop 
Fifher,  who,  fays  Ballard,  knew  the  very  lecrets  of  her  foul, 
we  learn  “  that  lhe  pollefled  al molt  all  things  that  were  com¬ 
mendable  in  a  woman,  either  in  mind  or  body.”  She  under- 
ftood .the  French  language  perfedtly,  and  had  Tome  knowledge 
of  the  Latin.  She  was  devout  even  to  aufterity,  in  humility 
romantic,  pro fufe  in  the  encouragement  of  learning,  and  fingu- 
Vol.  V. 


Iarly  chalte ;  but  this  Iaft  virtue  became  confptcuous  only  to* 
wards  the  latter  end  of  a  third  marriage.  “  In  her  lall  huf- 
band’s  days  (fays  Baker),  fhe  obtained  a  licence  of  him  to  live 
chafte,  whereupon  fhe  took  upon  her  the  vow  of  celibacy." 
‘  A  boon  (fays  Mr.  Walpole),  as  feldom  requefled,  I  believe, 
of  a  third  hufband,  as  it  probably  would  be  eafily  granted.* 
Her  life,  from  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  and  viciffitude  of  her 
Ton's  fortune,  mult  neceffarily  have  been  lubjedl  to  infinite  dif- 
quiet,  which  however  fhe  is  Taid  to  have  fupported  with  Angular 
fortitude. — She  wrote,  1.  The  mirroure  of  guide  for  the  finful 
foule,.  tranllated  from  a  French  tranllation  of  a  book  called 
Speculum  a'ureum  peccatorum.  Emprynted  at  London,  in  Flete- 
flrete,  at  the  figne  of  St.  George,  by  Richard  Pynfon,  quarto, 
with  cuts  on  vellum.  2.  Tranllation  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Dr.  Gerfbn’s  treatife  of  the  imitation  and  following  the  bieffed 
life  of  our  mod  merciful  Saviour  Chrift.  Printed  at  the  end  of 
Dr.  William  Atkinfon’s  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  three  firft 
books,  1704.  3.  A  letter  to  the  king ;  in  Howard’s  coiledlion. 

4.  By  her  fon’s  order  and  authority,  (lie  alfo  made  the  Orders 
for  great  ellates  of  ladijs  and  noble  women,  for  their  prece¬ 
dence,  and  wearing  of  barbes  at  funerals,  over  the  chin  and  un¬ 
der  the  fame. 

Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Woldemar  III.  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  ftyled  the  Semir amis  of  the  North  :  fhe  fucceded  her  fa¬ 
ther  in  the  throne  of  Denmark,  her  hufband  in  that  of  Nor¬ 
way,  and  the  crown  of  Sweden  was  given  her  as  a  recompence 
for  delivering  the  Swedes  from  the  tyranny  of  Albert  -their 
king.  Thus  poffeffed  of  the  three  kingdoms,  fhe  formed  tire 
grand  political  defign  of  a  perpetual  union,  which  fhe  ac- 
complifhed,  pro  tempore  only,  by  the  famous  treaty  fly  led  the 
Union  of  Colmar.  She  died  in  1412,  aged  39. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene  D’Aqjou,  king  of 
Naples,  and  wife  of  HenvyVI.  king  of  England  ;  an  am¬ 
bitions,  enterprifing,  courageous  woman.  Intrepid  in  the 
field,,  file  fignalifed  herfelf  by  heading  her  troops  in  feveral 
battles  again!!  the  houfeof  York;  and  if  fhe  had  not  been  the 
vaut-horefs  of  her  hufband’s  misfortunes,  by  putting  to  death 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter  his  uncle,  her  name  would  have  been 
immortalifed  for  the  fortitude,  activity  and  policy  with  which 
file  fupported  the  rights  of  her  hufband  and  fon,  till  the  fatal 
defeat  at  Tewkfbury ;  which  put  an  end  to  all  her  enterprifes, 
the  king  beiug  taken  prifoner,  and  prince  Edward  their  only- 
foil  bafely  murdered  by  Richard  duke  of  York.  Margaret  was 
ranfomed  by  her  father,  as  hiftory  informs  us,  and  died  in 
Anjou  in  14.82. 

MARGARITA,  or  Pearl-Island,  an  ifland  of  South- 
America,  the  middle  of  which  is  feated  in  W.  Ion.  64.  2. 
N.  lat.  11.  30.  It  was  difeovered  by  Columbus,  and  is  about 
35  leagues  in  compafs.  The  foil  is  very  feitilc  in  maize  and 
fruits,  and  abounds  ill  pafture  and  verdant  groves  ;  yet  is  to¬ 
tally  dellitute  of  frefh  water,  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  bring  from  the  continent.  When  the  Spaniards  firft  landed 
here,  they  found  the  natives  bufy  in  fifliing  for  oyliers.  Co¬ 
lumbus  ordered  fome  of  the  favages  aboard  his  fhip,  who  were 
fo  far  from  being  terrified,  that  they  very  foon  became  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  Spaniards.  The  latter-  at  firft  imagined  that  the 
oyliers  ferved  them  for  food  ;  but  on  opening  the  (hells,  they 
found  they  contained  valuable  pearls.  Upon  this  difeovery 
they  immediately  landed,  and  found  the  natives  ready  to  part 
with  their, pearls  for  the  mereft  trifles.  In  procels  of  time  the 
Spaniards  built  a  caftle,  called  Monpadre,  and  employed  pro¬ 
digious  numbers  of  Guinea  and  Angola  negroes  in  the  pcail- 
filnery  ;  cruelly  forcing  them  to  tear  up  the  oyfters  from  the 
rocks  to  which  they  fttick,  during  which  time  many  of  them 
were  deftroyed  by  the  (barks  and  other  voracious  fifties.  In 
1620  tin's  ifland  was  invaded  by  the  Dutch,  who  demolifhed 
the  caftle  upon  it  :  fincc  which  time  it  has  been  in  a  manner 
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abandoned  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  is  now  principally  inhabited 
by  the  natives,  to  whom  l'ome  particular  indulgences  were 
•granted  by  the  court  of  Spain,  on  account  of  their  ready  fub- 
miffion  to  Columbus. 

MARGARITA,  the  Peai;l,  in  natural  hiftory.  See 
Pearl,  and  Mya. 

MARGARITINI,  are  glafs  ornaments,  made  at  Venice 
of  fmall  glafs  tubes  of  different  colours,  which  are  blown  at 
M  urano,  and  which  the  \v0me9  of  the  lower  clafs  wear  about 
their  arms  and  necks.  The  largell  fore  are  ufed  for  making 
rofaries.  This  work  is  performed  with  great  difpatch,  the  ar- 
tifan  taking  a  whole  handful  of  thofe  tubes  at  once,  and 
breaking  them  off  one  after  another  with  an  iron  tool.  Thefe 
fnort  cylinders  are  mixed  with  a  kind  of  allies,  and  put  over 
the  fire  in  an  iron  pan  ;  and  when  the  two  ends  begin  to  melt, 
bv  (birring  them  about  with  an  iron  wire,  they  are  brought  to 
a  round  figure  ;  but  care  is  taken  not  to  leave  them  too  long 
over  the  fire,  left  the  hole  through  which  they  are  to  be 
ftrur.g  Ihould  be  entirely  clofed  by  the  melting  of  the  glafs. 
There  are  feveral  (Ireets  at  Francefcct  de  Vigna  entirely  inha¬ 
bited  by  people  whofe  foie  occupation  is  to  make  and  firing 
thefe  margaritini. 

MARGATE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Kent,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  near  the  North-Foreland.  It  is  noted 
for  Ihipping  vaft  quantities  of  corn  (mod,  if  not  all,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  that  ifiand)  for  London  ;  and  has  a  falt-water  bath 
at  the  pofi-houfe  ;  which  has  performed  great  cures  in  ner¬ 
vous  and  paralytic  cafes,  and  numbnefs  of  the  limbs.  It  lies 
in  St.  John’s  parilh,  which  is  a  member  of  the  port  of  Do- 
▼er,  at  the  difiance  of  14  miles,  and  12  from  Canterbury,  and 
■72  from  London  ;  and  in  the  fummer  feafon  is  frequented  for 
fea-bathing,  having  become  one  of  the  principal  watering- 
places  for  the  idle,  the  opulent,  and  the  invalid,  where  they 
meet  with  every  vequifite  accommodation  ;  and  the  adjacent 
country  abounds  with  mod  extenfive  profpedbs  and  pleafant 
rides.  E.  Ion,  1.  30.  N.  lat.  51.  24. 

MARHATTAS,  Merhattahs,  Marattas,  or  Mah- 
Xattas  ;  a  people  of  India,  and  by  far  the  moll  confiderable 
©f  all  the  Hindoo  powers.  The  Marhattas  boaft  a  very  high 
antiquity  ;  they  profefs  the  religion  of  Brama  ;  fpeak  a  dialed! 
of  the  Sanfcrit  language,  in  which  they  have  introduced  all 
the  technical  terms  of  Moghul  adminiftration  ;  ufe  a  charadber 
©f  their  own  in  writing,  though  not  very  different  from  fome 
©f  the  other  tribes  around  them  ;  and  are  divided  into  four 
tails  or  claffes  of  people,  with  the  various  fubdivifions  of  pro- 
feffional  diftindtion  found  over  the  reft  of  Hindoftan,  but  with 
this  remarkable  difference,  that  among  the  Marhattas  every 
individual  may,  as  in  fad!  he  occafionally  does,  follow  the  life 
of  a  foldier. 

As  a  nation  inhabiting  immemorially  the  country  properly 
denominated  Mar  hat  or  Merhat ,  and  comprehending  the 
greater  part  of  the  Paiihwa’s  prefent  dominion  in  the  Decan, 
they  were  completely  fubjugated,  and  afterwards  for  many 
centuries  depreffed,  firft  by  the  Patar.s,  then  by  the  Moghul 
Conquerors  of  Delhi.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  Alem- 
geer’s  reign,  they  united,  rebelled,  and  under  the  famous  Se- 
wajee  or  Seeva-jee ,  a  leader  of  their  own  tribe,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  their  prefent  vaft  empire,  which  has  rifen  gradually 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Mahomedan  power. 

Seeva-je  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Rajah  Sahou,  who  con- 
fiderably  extended  the  Marhatta.  dominions.  When  Rajah 
Sahou  grew  old  and  infirm,  and  the  fatigues  of  government 
began  to  prefs  heavy  upon  him,  he  appointed  Biffonat  Bala¬ 
jee,  a  Brahman  born  at  Gokum,  and  leader  of  about  25,000 
barfe,  to  the  office  of  Paifhwa  or  vicegerent, 

Rajah,  Sahou  died  without  iffue,  but  left  nephews  by  his 
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brother.  The  courage  and  wifdom  of  Balajee  had  gained 
him,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  old  Rajah,  the  affedtion 
and  efteem  of  all  the  nation.  But,  under  an  appearance  of 
modefty  arid  felf-denial,  his  prevailing  paffion  was  ambition  j 
and  the  fentiments  of  gratitude  and  loyalty  were  abforbed  in 
the  defire  to  command.  He  made  ufe  of  the  influence  he  had 
acquired  under  his  benefaftor  fo  firmly  to  eilabhffi  his  own 
power,  that  he  not  only  retained  the  high  office  of  Paifhwa 
during  his  life,  but  tranfmitted  it  to  his  pofterity.  The  Mar¬ 
hattas,  gradually  forgetting  a  prince  they  knew  nothing  of, 
became  accuftomed  to  obey  his  viceger  ent  only  :  yet  a  certain 
refpeift  for  the  royal  race,  or  the  dread  of  the  copfequence  of 
violating  the  firong  prejudice  which  the  nation  {till  retains  in 
favour  of  the  family  of  its  founder,  have  ferved  perhaps  to 
prtferve  it  ;  and  the  defeendants  of  Rajah  Sahou’s  nephews  yet 
exiit,  but  are  kept  in  captivity  in  the  palace  at  Sattarah.  The 
eldeft  is  ftyled  Ram  Rajah,  or  fovereign  ;  his  name  is  on  the 
feal  and  coin  of  the  Marhatta  ftate  5  but  his  perfon  is  un¬ 
known,  except  to  thofe  who  immediately  funound  him.  He 
refides  in  his  fplendid  prifon,  encompaffed  with  the  appendages 
of  ealtern  grandeur,  but  debarred  of  all  power,  and  kept  to¬ 
tally  ignorant  of  bufinefs.  The  feat  of  government  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  ancient  royal  refidence  of  Sattarah  to  Poonah  j 
and  the  ufiirper,  as  well  as  his  fucceffors,  feem  ftill  to  have 
aCted  under  the  fuppofed  authority  of  the  depofed  prince,  by 
their  affuming  no  other  title  or  character  than  that  of  Paifhwa 
or  prime-minifter.  From  this  change,  the  empire  of  the  Ram- 
Rajah  has  been  diftinguifhed  only  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Pai/Jjwa/Jjip,  or  othervvife  the  Government  of  Poonah,  from 
the  name  of  its  prefent  capital. 

Biffonat  Balajee  was  fucceeded,  as  Paifhwa,  by  his  eldeft  fon 
Balajee  Row  (called  alfo  Nana  Saheh,  or  Nanab  Row),  who 
left  three  fous,  the  eldeft  of  whom,  Balajee  Pundit,  fometimes 
called  Nanah  Pundit,  fucceeded  him.  The  two  others  were 
Rogobah  or  Ragonat  Row,  and  Shamfheer  Row. 

Balajee  Pundit  left  two  fons  ;  Mahadavah  Row,  who  was 
Paifhwa  twelve  years  •,  and  Narrain  Row,  who  fucceeded  him. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Mahadavah  Row,  bis. 
uncle  Rogobah  was  confined  to  the  palace  at  Poonah,  for  rea- 
fons  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.  Mahadava  Row  died' 
without  iffue  ;  and  upon  the  acceffion  of  Narrain  his  brother, 
a  youth  of  about  19  years  of  age,  Rogobah  in  vain  applied  to 
be  releafed  from  his  confinement.  He  is  therefore  fufpedled 
of  having  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  two  officers  in  his  ne¬ 
phew’s  fervice,  Somair  Jing  and  Yufuph  Gardie,  in  order  to 
procure  that  by  force  which  he  could  not  obtain  by  entreaty. 
The  correfpondence  between  the  cenfpirators  was  carried  on 
with  fo.  much  fecrecy,  that  the  Court  had  not  the  leaft  inti¬ 
mation  or  fufpicion  of  their  defign,  till  every  avenue  leading; 
to  the  palace  had  been  fecured,  and  the  whole  building  fur- 
rounded  by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  thofe  two  offi¬ 
cers.  It  is  faid,  that,,  on  the  firft  alarm,  Narrain  Row,  fiufpeft- 
ing  his  uncle,  ran  to  his  apartment,  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet, ' 
and  implored  his  protection  :  “  You  are  my  uncle  (faid  he), 
fpare  the  blood  of  your  own  family,  and  take  poffeffionofa 
government  which  I  am  willing  to  refign  to  you.” 

Somair  and  Yufuph  entered  the  room  whilft  the  young 
Paifhwa  was  in  this  fuppliant  pofture.  Rogobaj),  with  appa¬ 
rent  furprife.  and  anger,  ordertd  them  to  withdraw  ;  but  as. 
they  either  knew  him  not  to  be  fincere,  or  thought  they  had 
proceeded  too  far  to  retreat,  they  ftabbed  Narrain  with  their 
poignards  whilft  he  clung  to  his  uncle’s  knees. 

The  office  of  Paifhwa  being  now  vacant,  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation  then,  at  Poonah  were  affembled,  and  Rogobah  being 
the  only  furvivor  of.  the  family  of  Biffonat  Balajee,  to  whofe. 
memory  the  Marhattas  in  thofe  parts  are  enthuftaftically  it* 
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tached,  he  was  named  to  fill  it.  Being  naturally  of  a  warlike 
temper,  he  refolved  to  undertake  fome  foreign  expedition  ;  for 
befides  gratifying  his  paffion  for  the  field,  he  probably  hoped, 
by  the  fplendour  of  his  exploits,  to  draw  off  the  attention  of 
the  public  from  inquiring  into  the  late  cataftrophe. 

A  pretence  for  war  was  not  difficult  to  be  found.  Here 
newed  the  claim  of  his  nation  to  the  chout,  and  marched  his 
army  towards  Hydrobad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam.  The  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  meafures  procured  him  an  accommodation  of  his 
demand  ;  and  he  was  proceeding  to  enforce  a  fimilar  one  upon 
the  Carnatic,  when  he  received  intelligence  which  obliged  him 
to  return  haitily  to  Poonah. 

Although  the  Marhatta  chiefs  had  acknowledged  Rogobah 
as  Paifhwa,  yet  they  and  the  people  in  general  were  much  dif- 
fatisfied  with  his  conduct.  The  murderers  of  Narrain  Row" 
had  not  only  efcaped  punilhment,  but,  as  was  reported,  had 
been  rewarded.  The  crime  was  unexampled,  and  the  perpe¬ 
trators  were  beheld  with  uncommon  horror  and  deteftation. 
The  Paifhwa  had  hitherto  fo  fully  poffeffcd  the  love  of  the 
people,  that,  till  then,  guards  were  confidered  as  unneceffary 
about  the  perfon  of  a  man  whole  character  rendered  him  in¬ 
violable.  Every  one  therefore  had  free  accefs  to  his  palace, 
and  he  relied  with  confidence  for  his  fafety  upon  the  affections 
cf  thofe  who  approached  him. 

Thefe  reflections  operated  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Marhattas  ;  but  perhaps  no  violent  confequences  would  have 
enfued,  had  it  not  been  difcovered,  foon  after  the  departure 
of  Rogobah  from  Poonah.  that  the  widow  of  Narrain  Row, 
Ganga  Baee,  was  pregnant.  This  determined  their  wavering 
refolutions.  Frequent  confultations  were  held  among  the 
principal  men  then  in  the  capital  ;  and  it  was  finally  refolved 
to  abjure  the  allegiance  they  had  fworn  to  Rogobah,  and  de¬ 
clare  the  child,  yet  unborn,  to  be  the  legal  fucceffor  of  the 
late  Paifhwa. 

A  council  of  regency  was  immediately  appointed  to  govern 
the  country  until  the  child  ffiould  become  of  age  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  rcferve  their  deliberations,  in  cafe  it  ffiould  prove  a 
female  or  die,  till  the  event  Ihould  render  them  neceffary. 
They  who  principally  conducted  thefe  meafures,  and  whofe 
names  will  on  th^t  account  be  remembered,  were  Sackharam 
Babou  and  Balajee  Pundit,  called  alfo  Nanah  Pher  Nevees 
from  his  having  been  long  the  ptincipal  fecretary  of  the  Mar¬ 
hatta  ftate.  Nine  other  Marhatta  leaders  approved  of  thefe 
meafures,  and  fwore  to  maintain  them. 

As  the  firft  Rep  towards  the  execution  of  their  plan,  the 
widow  of  Narrain  Row  was  conveyed  to  Poorendher,  a  fort 
of  great  ftrength,  fituated  on  a  high  mountain,  about  25 
-  miles  from  Poonah.  As  foon  as  Rogobah  received  intimation 
of  this  revolution,  he  marched  back  towards  the  capital.  But 
difeontent  had  already  infeCfed  his  troops  ;  fome  of  the  chiefs 
retired  to  their  eflates,  and  others  joined  the  ftandard  of  the 
regents.  He  however  rifked  a  battle  with  an  army  of  the  re- 
volters  commanded  byTrimbec  Row,  in  which  the  latter  was 
fiain  but  though  he  obtained  a  victory,  the  ftrength  of  the 
confederates  daily  increafed,  while  his  own  troops  were  di- 
minifhed  by  continual  defertions.  He  therefore  found  it  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  retire  to  Ugein,  and  to  folicit  the  affiftance  of  the 
Marhatta  chiefs  Sindia  and  Holkar  ;  but  meeting  with  a  re- 
fufal,  he  went  to  Surat,  and  applied  for  fuccour  to  the 
Englifh. 

Rogobah’s  fueeefs  in  this  application  was  the  caufe  of  two 
wars  with  the  Marhatta  ftate  j  which,  after  much-  wafte  of 
“blood  and  treafure,  we  were  obliged  to  conclude  by  relin- 
quifhing  his  claim,  and  acknowledging  as  legal  Paifhwa  the 
fon  of  Narrain  Row,  who  was  born  about  feven  months  after 
the  death  of  his  father. 

The  Marhatta  dominions,  as  already  obferved,  are  governed 


by  a  number  of  feparate  chiefs,  all  of  whom  acknowledge  the 
Ram  Rajah  as  their  fovereign  $  and  all,  except  Moodajee 
Boonfalah,  own  the  Paifhwa  as  his  vicegerent.  The  country 
immediately  fubjeft  to  the  Paifhwa,  including  all  the  here¬ 
ditary  territories  that  were  left  by  the  Rajah  Sahou  to  the 
Ram  Rajah,  and  thofe  that  have  been  acquired  and  added  to 
them  finee  in  his  name,  extends  along  the  coaft  nearly  from 
Goa  to  Cambay  ;  on  the  fouth  it  borders  on  the  pofieffions 
of  Tippoo  Saib,  eaftward  on  tl*>fe  of  the  Nizam  and  of  the 
Marhatta  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  towards  the  north  on  thoR  of 
the  Marhatta  chiefs  Sindia  and  Holkar. 

Moodajee  Boonfalah,  Rajah  of  Berar,  poffeffes,  befides 
Berar,  the  greateft  part  of  Orixa  (fee  H in dostan).  This 
prince  being  defeended  from  the  line  of  the  Ram  Rajah,  eyes 
the  power  of  the  Paifhwa,  by  whom  a  branch  of  his  family  is 
kept  in  ignsminious  confinement,  with  ill-will  }  has  often  re- 
fufed  to  fupport  his  meafures  ;  and,  on  fome  occafions,  has 
even  feemed  inclined  to  aCt  againft  him. 

'Next  to  Moodajee,  in  point  of  importance,  muft  be  ranked 
Madajee  Sindia,  a  bold  and  afpiring  chief,  who  poffeffes  the 
greatelt  part  of  the  extenfive  foubadary  or  government  of 
Malva,  together  with  part  of  the  province  of  Candeifh.  The 
remainder  is  under  the  dominion  of  Holkar.  Both  he  and 
Sindia  pretend  to  be  defeended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Malva.  Sindia  refides  chiefly  at  Ugein,  near  the  city  of  Mun- 
du,  once  the  capital  of  thefe  kings  ;  and  Holkar  at  Indoor,  a 
town  little  more  than  30  miles  weft  of  it.  The  dominions 
of  thefe,  and  of  fome  chiefs  oflefs  confequence,  extend  as  far 
as  the  river  Jumna. 

The  meafures  purfued  by  the  Marhattas  for  fome  years 
left  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  afpired  at  the  fovereignty  of 
all  Hindoftan,  or  at  leaft  at  the  expulfion  of  the  Mahomedan, 
princes:  and  in  this  laft  defign  they  appear  to  have  fucceededi 
and  to  ha-ve  gained  a  great  acceffion  of  territory,  through  the 
arms  of  Sindia,  both  by  the  capture  of  the  cities  of  Agra  and' 
Delhi,  with  their  territorial  dependencies,  and  the  confequent 
captivity  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  who  ruled  there  as  the. 
laft  imperial  reprefentati  e  of  the  great  Moghul  race  of  Ti¬ 
mur.  “  The  whole  of  the  dominion  thus  newly  eftablifhed  is 
of  vaft  extent,  ftretching  near  1200  miles  along  the  frontiers 
of  Tippoo  and  the  Nizam  in  a  north-eaft  dire&ion,  from  Goa 
on  the  Malabar  coaft  to  Balafore  in  Oriffa  adjoining  to  Ben¬ 
gal  ;  and  from  thence  north-wefterly  1000  miles  more,  touch¬ 
ing  the  confines  of  the  Britifh  and  allied  ftates,  on  the  borders- 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  to  the  territory  of  the  Sieks  at  Pa» 
niput,  rendered  famous  in  1761  for  the  laft  memorable  defeat 
fuftained  by  the  Marhattas  in  their  ambitious  conteft  for  em¬ 
pire  with  the  united  declining  power  of  the  Mahomedans, 
From  this  place,  in  a  foutherly  courfe,  with  great  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  old  eaftern  boundary  of  the  Rajepoot  country  of 
Ajmere,  it  runs  about  260  miles  to  the  little  Hindoo  principa¬ 
lity  of  Kotta,  and  thence  fouth-wefterly  540  miles  further  to- 
the  extreme  point  of  the  foubah  of  Gujerat  at  Duarka,  in¬ 
cluding  the  whole  of  that  fertile  province  from  whence,  along 
the  fea-coafts  of  Cambay  and  Malabar  to  Goa,  the  diftarice 
may  be  reckoned  800  miles.  Thus  the  overgrown  empire  oF 
the  Marhattas  may  be  faid  to  extend  eaft  19  degrees  of  lon¬ 
gitude,  near  the  parallel  of  22  degrees  north  latitude,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  to  thofe  of  the  Ganges,  and  about  ij  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  north,  from  the  Kiftnah  to  Paniput  p  com¬ 
prehending  at  leaft  an  area  of  400,000  fquare  geographic  miles,, 
being  conliderably  more  than  a  third  part  of  Hindoftan,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Decan,  and  equal  perhaps  in  dimenfions  to  all  the 
Britifh  and  allied  ftates  in  India,  with  thofe  of  Golconda  and 
Myfore,  taken  together." 

MARIA,  or  Sancta  Maria,  an  Bland  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
lying  about  five  miles  eaft,  from  Madagafcar,  It  is  about 
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miles  long  and  five  broad ;  well  watered,  and  furrounded  by 
roc]iS.  The  air  is  extremely  moift,  for  it  rains  almoft  every 
day.  It  is  inhabited  by  500  or  600  negroes,  but  feldom  vifited 
by  (hips. 

Maria  (St),  a  confiderable  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
audience  of  Panama,  built  by  the  Spaniards  after  they  had  dif- 
covered  the  gold  mines  near  it,  and  foon  after  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lifh.  It  is  feated  ac  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Michael, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  lame  name  j  which  is’  naviga¬ 
ble,  and  the  largeft  that  fails  into  the  gulf.  The  Spaniards 
come  here  every  .year  in  the  dry  feafon,  which  continues  three 
months,  to  gather  the  gold-duft  .out  of  the  fan.ds  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring:  ilreams:  and  carry  away  great  quantities.  W.  Ion. 
S48.  30.  N.  lat.  7.  o. 

Maria  (St),  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalufia,  with  a  fmall  cattle.  It  was- taken  by  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  in  1703,  for  the  archduke  of  Aultria.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Guadaleta,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  tower  and  a  dole 
battery.  W.  Ion.  5.  33.  N.  lat.  36.  33. 

MARIAN  islands.  See  Ladbone  IJlands. 

MARIANA  (John),  a  learned  Spaniih  I11  (tor [an,  born  at 
Talavera,  in  the  diocefe  of  Toledo.  He  entered  among  the 
Jefuits  in  15^4,  at  1  7  years  of  age;  and  became  one  of  the 
moll  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  great  divine,  a  good 
humanift,  and  profoundly  verfed  in  ecclefialtical  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fane  hittory.  He  taught  at  Rome,  in  Sicily,  at  Paris,  and  in 
Spain  ;  aud  died  at  Toledo  in  1624.  His  principal  works 
are,  t.  An  excellent  hiftory  of  Spain  in  30  books  ;  which  he 
himfelf.  tranfiated  from  the  Latin  into  Spanifli,  without  fer- 
vilely  following  his  own  Latin  edition.  2.  Scholia,  or  fhort 
notes  on  the  Bible.  3.  A  treatife  on  the  changes  the  fpecie 
has  undergone  in  Spain  ;  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prifon 
by  the  duke  of  Lerma,  the  Spanifli  minifter.  4.  A  famous 
treatife  De  rege  et  regis  injlitutione ,  which  made  much  noifc, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Par  is  to  be  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  for  his  afferting  in  that 
work,  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  tyrants.  A  work  on  the 
faults  of  the  government  of  the  fociety  ofjefuits;  which  has 
been  tranflated  into  Spanifli,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  See. 

MARI  ANUS  scotus,  an  Irifli  monk,  was  related  to  the 
venerable  Bede,  and  wrote  a  chronicle  which  is  efleerned.  He 
died  in  the  abbey  of  Fold  in  1086,  aged  58. 

MARIBONE,  or  St.  Mary  le  Bone,  or  rather  Borne, 
from  the  neighbouring  brook,  a  parilh  of  Middlefex,  on  the 
north- weft  fide  of  London.  The  manor  appears  to  have  be¬ 
longed  anciently  to  the  bifhop  of  London.  The  houfes  in  this 
parilh  are  very  numerous,  comprising  feveral  extenfive  ftreets 
and  fquares,  which  are  every  year  increafing.  The  Paddington 
road  from  Iflington  pafi'es  through  this  parilh,  which  gives  it 
communication  with  the  eaftern  part  of  London  without  paff- 
ng  through  the  ftreets.  Here  were  three  conduits  erefted 
about  the  year  1238,  for  fupplying  the  city  of  London  with 
water;  but,  anno  1703,  when  it  was  plentifully  ferved  by  the 
TSlew-River,  the  citizens  let  them  out  at  700I.  a-year  for  43 
years.  There  were  two  for  receiving  its  water  at  the  north- 
eaft  corner  of  the  bridge  on  the  river  Tyburn,  and  over  them 
Rood  the  lord-mayor’s  banqueting-houfe,  to  which  (the  ufe  of 
coaches  being  not  then  known)  his  lordfliip  and  the  aldermen 
ufed  to  ride  on  horfeback,  as  their  ladies  did  in  waggons.  This 
banqueting-houfe,  after  being  many  years' negleHed,  was  taken 
down  in  1737,  and  the  ciftefns  arched  over.  This  village,  if 
it  may  be  called  by  that  name,  is  joined  by  new  buildings  to 
London.  The  old  church,  which  was  a  mean  edifice,  was 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  eredied  in  1741.  Befides  which 
it  has  a  great  number  of  chapels  of  every  fe£l  and  perfuafion, 
and  an  extenfive  work-houfe  for  the  poor. 

MARIDUNUM  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Demetae  in 


Britain.  Now  Cacr  Marilen,  or  Caermarthen,  the  capital  of  Caetv 
marthen-fliire.  . 

MARIGALANTE,  an  ifland  of  North  America,  and  one 
of  the  leaft  of  the  Caribbees,  lies  in  N.  lat.  16.  32.  and  W.  Ion.1 
61.3.  from  London,  at  the  diftance  of  four  leagues  from  Gua- 
daloupe,  to  the  fouth.  The  foil,  produce,  and  climate,  are 
pretty  much  the  fame  as  the  other  Caribbees.  Columbus  dif- 
covered  it  on  his  fecond  American  voyage  in  14S3,  and  called 
it  by  the  name  of  his  ftlip  Maria  Galanta,  or  Gallant  Marv. 
It  is  about  fix  leagues  long,  and  between  three  and  four  broad. 
Viewed  at  a  diftance  from  on  board  a  (hip,  it  appears  like  a 
floating  ifland,  becaufe, :  as.  it  is  for  the  molt  part  flat,  the 
trees  feem  to  fwim  ;  but  a  nearer  profpeift  fliows  it  to  be  in-' 
terfedled  by  fome  riling  grounds,  which  give  a  fine  variety  to 
the  landfcape.  The  French  fettled  here  in  1648  ;  and  it  was 
taken  by  the  Engiifli  in  1691,  but  the  French  foon  got  pof- 
fefiion  of  it  again.  It  was  again  taker,  by  the  Britifh  in  1739, 
but  afterwards  reflated  at  the  peace  1763. — This  iiiand  was 
thought,  on  its  firft  difeovery,  to  want  water ;  but  a  charming 
running  ftream  has  in  time  been  difeovered,  no  lefs  convenient 
than  refrefliing  and  wholefome,  on  the  banks  of  which  are 
fome  wealthy  planters,  and  excellent  plantations  of  fugar.  A 
little  village  in  a  fmall  bay  is  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and  here 
the  commandant  refldes.  The  whole  ifland  is  very  capable  of 
improvement ;  the  foil  being  almoft  equally  good,  and  the  land 
rifing  no  where  too  high.  The  coaft  affords  many  little  bays, 
and  lafe  anchorage  and  flicker  to  fliips. 

MARINE,  a  general  name  for  the  navy  of  a  kingdom  or 
ftate ;  as  alfo  the  whole  ceconomy  of  naval  affairs ;  or  whatever 
refpefts  the  building,  rigging,  arming,  equipping,  navigating, 
and  fighting  fliips.  It  comprehends  alfo  the  government  of 
naval  armaments,  and  the  ftate  of  all  the  perfons  employed 
therein,  whether  civil  or  military.  The  hiftory  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  affairs  of  any  one  ftate  is  a  very  comprehenfive  fubjeeft, 
much  more  that  of  all  nations.  Thofe  who  would  be  informed 
of  the  maritime  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  figure  it  has 
made  at  fca  in  all  ages,  may  find  abundance  of  cutious  matter 
in  Sftden’s  Mare  Claufum  ;  and  from  his  time  to  ours  we 
may  trace  a  feries  of  fafts  in  Lediard’s  and  Burchet’s  Naval 
Hiftory,  but  above  all  in  the  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  by  the 
accurate  and  judicious  Dr.  Campbell. 

MARINES,  or  Marine  Forces,  a  body  of  foldlers  raifed 
for  the  fea-fervice,  and  trained  to  light  either  in  a  naval  en¬ 
gagement  or  in  an  aftion  aftiore.  The  great  fervice  of  this 
ufeful  corps  was  manifefted  frequently  in  the  courfe  of  the 
war  before  laft,  particularly  at  the  liege  of  Bellcifle,  where  they 
acquired  a  great  character,  although  lately  raifed,  and  hardly 
exercifed  in  military  difeipline.  At  fea  they  are  incorporated 
with  the  fillip’s  crew,  of  which  they  make  a  part ;  and  many 
of  them  learn  in  a  ftiort  time  to  be  excellent  feamen,  to  which 
their  officers  are  ordered  by  the  admiralty  to  encourage  them, 
although  no  fea-officer  is  to  order  them  to  go  aloft  againft 
their  inclination.  In  a  fea-fight  their  fmall  arms  are  of  very 
great  advantage  in  icouring  the  decks  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
when  they  have  been  long  enough  at  fea  to  Hand  firm  when  the 
fliip  rocks,  they  rnuft  be  infinitely  preferable  to  leamen  if  the 
enemy  attempts  to  board,  by  railing  a  battalion  with  their 
fixed  bayonets  to  oppofe  him. 

The  foie  'direction  of  the  corps  of  marines  is  veiled  in  the 
lords  commiffioners  of. the  admiralty  ;.  and  in  the  admiraltyfis 
a  diftinft  apartment  for  this  purpofe.  The  fecretary- to  the 
admiralty  is  likewife  fecretary  to  the  marines,  for  which;  he 
has  a  fa! ary  of  300  1.  a-year;  and  he  has  under  him  feveral 
clerks  for  the  management  of  this  department. 

The  marine  forces  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  time  of  peace, 
are  ftationed  in  three  divifions  ;  one  of  which  is  quartered  at 
Chatham,  one  at  Portfmouth,  and  another  at  Plymouth.  By 
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a  late  regulation,  they  are  ordered  to  do  duty  at  the  feveral 
dock-yards  of  thofe  ports,  to  prevent  the  embezzlement  of  the 
king’s  (lores,  for  which  a  captain’s  guard  mounts  every  day ; 
which  certainly  requires  great  vigilance,  as  fo  many  abufes  of 
this  kind  have  been  committed,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  have  been  long  ufed  to  an  infamous  traffic  of  this  kind, 
expedl  thefe  conveyances  at  certain  periods  as  their  due,  and 
of  courfe  refent  this  regulation  in  the  higheft  degree  as  an 
infringement  of  their  liberties  as  Britifh  fubjedt?; 

The  marine  corps  are  under  the  command  of  their  own  field- 
officers,  who  difcipline  them,  and  regulate  their  different  duties. 
— His  late  majelly  in  1760  formed  a  new  edablifhment  of 
marine  officers,  entitled,  the  general,  lieutenant-general ,  and  three 
colonels  of  marines  (one  for  each  divifion),  to  be  taken  from 
officers  in  the  royal  navy.  The  two  firft  are  always  enjoyed  by 
flag-officers,  the  laft  by  poft-captains  only.  This  eilabliffirnent 
was  formed  to  reward  fuch  officers  who  diflinguiffied  them- 
felves  in  the  fervice  of  their  country. 

A I  a  a.  1  n  E- Difcipline,  is  the  training  up  foldiers  for  fea-fervice, 
in  fuch  exercifes  as  the  various  pofitions  of  the  firelock  and 
body,  and  teaching  them  every  manoeuvre  that  can  be  per¬ 
formed  on  board  fnips  of  war  at  fea.  See  Exercise. 

Marine  Chair,  a  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Irwin  for  view¬ 
ing  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  at  fea,  and  of  courfe  determining 
the  longitude  by  their  eclipfes.  An  account  of  it  is  given 
in  the  'Journal  EJlranger  for  March  1760.  An  account  of  its 
accuracy'  was  publifhed  the  year  following  by  M.  de  l’lfle, 
affronomer  in  the  imperial  academy  of  Peterfburg  :  but  not- 
withllanding  the  encomiums  bellowed  upon  it  by  this  gentle¬ 
man,  it  has  never  come  into  general  ufe ;  and  therefore  we 
may  conclude,  that  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  inventions  of 
Mr.  Harrifon  for  the  fame  purpofe.  See  Harrison  and 
Longitude. 

M'a r  1  n z- Surveyor,  is  the  name  of  a  machine  contrived  by 
Air.  H.  de  Saumarez  for  meafuring  the  way  of  a  fh ip  in  the 
fea.  This  machine  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  and  is  made 
of  iron  cr  any  other  metal.  At  each  end  of  the  lines  which 
conftitute  the  angle  or  upper  part  of  that  letter,  are  two  pallets, 
not  much  unlike  the  figure  of  the  log  ;  one  of  which  falls  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  other  rifes-  The  falling  or  pen¬ 
dent  pallet  ‘meeting  a  refiftance  from  the  water,  as  the  fhip 
moves,  has  by  that  means  a  circular  motion  under  water,  which 
is  fader  or  flower  according  as  the  vefiel  moves.  This  motion 
is  communicated  to  a  dial  within  the  (hip,  by  means  of  a  rope 
fadened  to  the  tail  of  the  Y,  and  carried  to  the  dial.  The 
motion  being  thus  communicated  to  the  dial,  which  has  a  bell 
in  it,  it  drikes  exactly  the  number  of  geometrical  paces,  miles, 
or  leagues  which  the  fhip  has  run.  Thus  the  drip’s  didance 
is  attained,  and  the  forces  of  tides  and  currents  may  alfo  be 
difeovered  by  this  indrument :  which,  however,  has  been  very 
little  ufed. 

Marine  -Acid,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  fea-falt.  An  account  of  various  methods  of  procuring  this 
acid  from  common  fait,  of  mod  of  its  chemical  properties,  and 
of  feveral  ufes  it  may  be  put  to  in  the  arts,  is  given  under  the 
articles,  Chemistry,  Co/.our -Making,  Bleaching,  See. 
M.  Chaptal  obferves,  that  the  marine  acid  cannot  be  obtained 
by  diddling  fait  with  powdered  dints.  He  made  the  experi¬ 
ment  by  mixing  ten  pounds  of  flints  with  two  pounds  of  fea- 
falt,  but  obtained  only  a  mafs  of  the  colour  of  litharge,  and 
the  fumes  were  not  perceptibly  acid.  Clay  will  decompofe 
this  fait  for  once,  but  not  in  the  fmalled  degree  if  ufed  a 
fecond  time  ;  which  (hows  that  in  all  probability  the  decompo- 
fition  is  owing  to  a  portion  of  vitriolic  acid  contained  in  the 
clay.  In  France  there  is  a  very  impure  kind  of  foda  named 
Blanquette,  which,  according  to  M.  Cbaptal’s  anaiylis,  contains 
Vol.  Y, 


2 1  pounds  of  fea-falt  out  of  25  ;  and  yet,  when  treated  with 
vitriolic  acid,  affords  little  or  no  fpirit  of  fait,  but  abundance 
of  volatile  fpirit  of  fulphur.  Our  author  aferibes  this  to  the 
quantity  of  charcoal  contained  in  the  blanquette,  which  unites 
with  the  vitriolic  acid  and  volatilizes  it  :  and  his  conjectures 
appeared  to  be  right  5  becaufe,  if  the  coal  is  deftroyed  by  cal¬ 
cination,  the  blanquette  yields  marine  acid  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  common  fall  it  contains. 

Under  the  article  Bleaching  we  have  taken  notice  of  the 
properties  of  the  dephlogidicated  acid  of  fea  fait  in  whitening 
cloth  :  but  though  this  has  been  often  attempted,  it  does  not 
appear  likely  to  come  into  praftice  ;  nor  does  even  the  offer  of 
a  premium  feem  to  encourage  the  bleachers  of  this  country  to 
make  any  ferious  endeavour  to  introduce  it.  This  we  can  only 
account  for  in  two  ways:  I.  From  the  very  noxious  and  fuf- 
focating  fmell  attending  the  operation,  by  which  the  health, 
and  even  the  life  of  thofe  who  prepare  this  acid  in  an  unfkilful 
manner,  as  well  as  of  the  bleachers  who  make  ufe  of  it,  are 
greatly  endangered.  2.  From  the  exceffive  wafte  of  vapour  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  preparation,  which  renders  the  liquid  too 
dear  for  ordinary'  ufe. 

To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  it  has  been  recommended  by 
cbemifts  to  force  the  vapour  violently  into  larger  quantities  of 
water,  and,  by  compreffing  the  fumes  to  a  great  degree,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  liquid  extremely  ftrong,  and  then  dilute  it  when  it  is  to 
be  ufed.  By  this  means,  however,  the  vapour  forces  out  at 
the  joinings  of  the  diddling  veffei  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no  lute 
can  keep  it  in  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  liquor  being  impreg¬ 
nated  with  an  over-proportion  of  gas,  lets  go  the  fuperfluouS 
quantity  as  foon  as  the  preffure  is  taken  off,  thereby  lofing 
its  power,  and  annoying  with  its  noxious  and  indeed  poi- 
fonous  fmell  every  one  who  comes  near  it.  The  trouble  at¬ 
tending  this  preparation  may  be  eaftly  judged  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  defeription  of  the  procefs  given  by  M.  Chaptal  r 

“  To  extract  this  acid  (fays  'he-),  I  place  a  large  glafs  alem- 
bic,  of  one  Angle  piece,  upon  a  fand-balh.  To  the  alembic  I 
adopt  a  fmall  receiver  ;  and  to  the  receiver  three  or  four  fmall 
bottles  nearly  filled  with  diililled  water,  and  arranged  according 
to  the  method  of  Mr.  Woulfe.  I  difpofe  the  receiver  and  bot¬ 
tles  in  a  cittern,  the  places  of  junction  being  luted  with  fat 
lute,  and  fecured  with  rags  foaked  in  the  lute  of  lime  and 
whites  of  eggs.  Laftly',  I  furround  the  bottles  with  pounded 
ice.  When  the  apparatus  is  thus  difpofed,  I  introduce  into  the 
alembic  half  a  pound  of  manganefe  of  Cevennes,  and  pour 
upon  it,  at  feveral  repetitions,  three  pounds  of  turning  muriatic 
add.  The  quantity  of  acid  which  I  pour  at  once  is  three 
ounces  ;  and  at  each  time  of  pouring,  a  confiderable  effervef— 
cence  is  raifed.  I  do  not  pour  a  new  quantity  until  nothing 
more  comes  over  into  the  receivers.  This  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  when  the  operator  is  defirous  of 
making  his  procefs  with  a  definite  quantity  of  materials  :  for 
if  too  large  a  quantity  of  acid  be  poured  on  at  once,  it 
is  impoffible  to  reftrain  the  vapours  ;  and  the  efferveicence 
will  throw  a  quantity  of  manganefe  into  the  receiver.  The 
vapours  which  are  developed  by  the  effufion  of  muriatic 
acid  are  of  a  greenilh-yeilow  colour,  and  they  communi¬ 
cate  this  colour  to  the  water  when  they  combine  with  it. 
When  this  vapour  is  concentrated  by  means  of  the  ice, 
and  the  water  is  faturated  with  it,  it  forms  a  feum  on  the 
furface,  which  is  precipitated  through  the  liquid,  and  re— 
ferr.bles  a  congealed  oil.  It  is  neceffary  to  affift  the  a&ion  of 
the  muriatic  acid  by  means  of  a  moderate  heat  applied  to  the 
fand-bath.  The  fecure  luting  of  the  veffels  is  alfo  an  effential, 
circumftance  ;  for  the  vapour  which  might  efcape  is  fuffocating, 
and  would  not  fuffer  the  chemift  to  infpeCt  his  operation  elofely 
It  is  eafy  tq  difeover  the  place  it  efcapcs  through  the 
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lutes  by  running  a  feather  dipped  in  volatile  alkali  over 
-the  n  ;  the  combination  of  thefe  vapours  mftantly  forms  a 
white  cloud,  which  renders  the  place  vifible  where  the  vapour 
efcapes. 

“  The  fame  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  may  be  obtained,  by 
diftiliing  in  a  fimilar  apparatus  ten  pounds  of  marine  fait,  three 
or  four  pounds  of  manganefe,  and  ten  pounds  of  Julphurlc 
{vitriolic)  acid. 

“  Mr.  Reboul  has  obferved,  that  the  concrete  ftate  of  this 
-.acid  is  a  cryftallization  of  it,  which  takes  place  at  three  de¬ 
grees  of  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  of  Reamur, 
The  forms  which  have  been  obferved  are  thofe  of  a  quadran¬ 
gular  prifm,  truncated  very  obliquely,  and  terminated  by  a 
lozenge.  He  has  likewife  obferved  hollow  hexahedral  pyra= 
-mids  on  the  furface  of  the  liquor. 

“  To  make  ufe  of  the  oxygenated  acid  in  the  arts,  and  in 
order  to  concentrate  a  greater  quantity  in  a  given  volume  of 
'water,  the  vapour  is  made  to  pafs  through  a  Rlution  of  alka¬ 
line  fait.  A  white  precipitate  is  at  firft  formed  in  the  liquid  ; 
but  a  Ihort  time  afterwards  the  depofition  diminifhes,  and  bub¬ 
bles  are  difengaged,  which  are  nothing  but  the  carbonic  acid 
In  this  cafe  two  falts  are  formed,  the  oxygenated  muriate  and 
the  ordinary  muriate.  The  mere  impreffion  of  light  is,  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  decompofe  the  former,  and  to  convert  it  into  common 
fait.  This  lixivium  contains  indeed  the  oxygenated  acid  in  a 
ilronger  proportion.  The  execrable  fmell  of  the  acid  is  much 
weakened.  It  may  be  employed  for  various  ufes  with  the  fame 
fuccefs,  and  with  great  facility  ;  but  the  effect  is  very  far 
from  correfponding  with  the  quantity  of  oxygenated  acid 
which  enters  into  this  combination,  becaufe  the  virtue  of  a  great 
part  is  deftroyed  by  its  union  with  the  alkaline  bafis.— The 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  has  an  exceffively  ftrong  fmell.  It 
.afts  diredlly  on  the  larynx,  which  it  ftimulates,  excites  cough¬ 
ing,  and  produces  violent  headaches.’’ 

The  apparatus  recommended  by  Mr.  Berthollet  is  on  the 
fame  plan  with  M.  Chaptal’s,' though  thefca'e  is  much  larger. 
Both  are  evidently  troublefome ;  and  cannot  by  any  means  be 
introduced  into  ordinary  practice,  where  th z  preparation,  as  well 
as  the  method  of  ufing  the  liquor,  muff  be  left  to  workmen  of 
little  underflanding  and  lefs  attention.  For  thefe  it  is  neceffary 
-to  have  an  ajjparatus  which  may  not  readily  be  broken,  which 
requires  little  trouble  or  dexterity  in  the  uling,  and  which  may 
prepare  great  quantities  at  once.  The  principal  difficulty  is 
the  condenfation  of  the  fumes.  To  attempt  violently  to  force 
fleam  of  any  kind  into  water  is  always  improper,  and  feldotn 
anfwers  any  purpofe,  unlefs  when  for  chemical  experiments  the 
liquors  are  wanted  of  extraordinary  ftrength.  Water  naturally 
attradls  a  certain  proportion  of  every  kind  of  vapour  ;  and 
when  once  this  natural  attraction  is  fatisfied,  it  is  vain  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  more  into  it.  In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
'furface  expofed  to  the  -fleam,  w&ter  will  imbibe  it  in  fhort^r 
or  longer  time  ;  and  therefore  a  broad  ffiallow  veffel  is  always 
preferable  to  a  round  or  narrow  deep  one,  where  diftillations 
of  this,  kind  are  to  be  performed. 

It  muit  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  vapour  with  which  the 
water  is  to  be  impregnated,  ought  not  to  rufh  out  of  the  dif¬ 
tiliing  veffel  with  too  great  haflc  ;  as  in  this  cafe  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  will  unavoidably  be  loft,  by  reafon  of  the  water  not  having 
time  to  abforb  it  all.  To  avoid  this,  matters  ffiould  be  ma- 
-mged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  without  fenfibly  interrupting 
the  operation,  the  vapour  may  iffue  from  the  diftiliing  veflei 
gradually,  and  without  fudden  explofions  ;  by  which  means 
the  water  will  imbibe  as  fail  as  the  veffel  diftiis  for  a  certain 
time  ;  and  in  order  to  preferve  all  the  vapour,  there  ought  to 
be  feveral  receivers,  one  above  the  other,  communicating  by 
pipes,  that  the  vapour  which  does  not  condenfe  in  one  may  do 
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fo-  in  the  other. — The  following  apparatus  may  be  ufed  with 
fuccefs : 

1.  For  the  dijlilling  vejfd,  a  large  bottle  of  common  brown 
earthen-ware,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  in  pi  15  is  undoubtedly 
the  cheapeft  and  moft  eligible  that  can  be  made  ufe  of ;  as  it  is 
not  liable  <o  bieak,  and  may  be  ufed  for  a  long  time  without 
being  corroded.  It  may  be  placed  in  a  fand-bath  ;  or  in  cafe 
it  is  luted,  it  may  be  put  on  an  open  fire,  which,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  raifed  to  any  great  height. 

2.  The  receivers  ought  to  be  large  fquare  cifterns  of  wood, 
covered  over  on  the  infide  with  white  wax,  on  which  the  acicl 
has  no  effedl ;  and  they  may  be  placed,  for  the  greater  conve¬ 
nience,  one  above  the  other,  with  cocks  fo  fituated,  that  the 
water  of  the  upper  cifterns  may  be  difeharged  into  the  lower 
ones  as  occafion  requires.  1  he  lowermoft  ciftern  muft  alfo 
be  fuvnifhed  with  a  cock,  for  running  off  the  liquor  into  the 
veffels  in  which  the  cloth  is  to  be  fteeped. 

3.  The  bottle  muft  be  furnifhed  with  a  glafs  tube  to  convey 
the  fleam  from  it  into  the  receiver  ;  but  to  prevent  any  of  he 
acid  from  getting  in  amongft  the  liquor  defigned  for  bleach¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  a  finall  calk  interpofed  betwixt 
it  and  the  receivers  ;  which  will  alto  prevent  the  liquor  from 
being  dirtied  by  any  fudden  fwell  of  the  mixture  in  the  bottle. 

4.  It  will  be  convenient,  and  which  may  be  eafily  accorn^ 
pli/hed  in  moft  bleaching-houfes,  to  have  a  fmali  dream  of  clear 
water  running  into  it,  higher  than  the  level  of  the  uppermoft 
refervoir;  by  which  means  they  can  all  he  filled  to  a  fufficient 
depth  with  very  little  trouble.  The  apparatus  then  will  be 
as  reprefented  in  the  plate,  where  A  is  the  bottle  containing 
the  mixture  ;  B  the  fand  por,  furnace,  door,  and  afh-hole  ;  C 
the  glafs  tube  to  convey  the  fteam  into  the  calk  D,  placed 
there  on  purpofe  to  catch  any  acid  which  may  diftil,  or  fmali 
quantity  of  the  mixture  which  may  boil  over.  E  is  another 
glafs-tube  communicating  with  the  lowermoft  refervoir  cl,  into 
which  it  conveys  the  fteam  to  be  abforbed  by  the  water  lying 
in  its  bottom.  The  three  cifterns  communicate  on  their  upper 
parts  by  means  of  the  pipes  m  and  n,  by  which  the  fteam  which 
does  not  condenfe  in  the  lower  refervoir  is  conveyed  to 
the  middle  one  e,  and  that  which  does  not  condenfe  in  the 
middle  one  is  conveyed  to  the  upper  one  f ;  in  which  a  vent  is 
finally  given  to  it  at  g  ;  or  if  it  is  found  that  three  refervoirs 
are  not  fufficient,  there  may  be  one  or  more  placed  on  the  top 
of  thefe,  in  a  manner  limilar  to  what  we  have  already  de- 
feribed. 

The  operation  is  to  be  begun  by  putting  into  the  bottle  A, 
a  quantity  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  fait  diluted  with  at  leaft  four  times 
its  quantity  of  water,  fufficient  to  fill  fomewhat  more  than  one 
half  of  it.  The  manganefe,  reduced  to  as  fine  a  powder  as 
poffible,  is  to  be  made  up  into  fmali  pellets  or  balls,  with  water, 
and  thrown  in  at  the  lateral  neck  of  the  bottle.  A  few  only 
are  to  be  thrown  in  at  once,  and  the  mouth  inflantly  (lopped 
with  a  cork  ;  a  br  ifk  effervefcence  will  immediately  enfue,  and 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  vapours  will  come  over  without  heat, 
paffing  through  the  pipes  C  and  E  into  the  refervoir  d ;  from 
thence  through  m  into  the  refervoir  e,  and  from  e  into  f ;  the 
fmali  quantity  which  flill  remains  uncondenfed  paffing  out  at 
the  vent^',  which  ought  to  be  under  a  chimney,  or  to  be  fitted 
with  an  upright  pipe  going  through  the  roof  of  the  houfe. 

A  fire  being  applied,  the  vapour  will  begin  to  iffue  out 
through  the  pipes  in  greater  quantities,  but  by  the  time  the 
liquor  has  begun  to  boil,  the  deplogifticated  vapour  will  have 
entirely  paffed  over.  This  may  be  eafily  known  to  be  the  cafe 
by  the  heat  of  the  glafs  tubes.  On  this  the  cork  is  to  be  pulled 
out,  and  two  or  three  more  pellets  of  manganefe  are  to  be 
thrown  in,  and  the  mouth  flopped  up  as  quickly  as  poffible. 
The  vapour  from  thefe  will  be  quiekly  diffipated,  and  the  ope- 
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ration  muft  be  repeated  until  no  more  effervefcence  arifes  upon 
throwing  in  the  manganefe.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  frefh 
quantity  of  l'pirit  of  fait  diluted,  but  not  fo  much  as  the  pre 
ceding,  is  to  he  added,  and  this  again  treated  with  more  man¬ 
ganefe  as  before ;  continuing  the  operation  till  the  bottle  be 
fuppoled  as  full  as  is  convenient  for  the  operation.  The  whole 
mad  now  be  allowed  to  cool :  and  it  would:  be  proper  to  have 
another  furnace,  fand-pot,  and  bottle,  to  join  immediately  to 
the  refervoirs,  that  the  operation  may  not  be  interrupted. — 
The  water  in  the  lowermoll  refervoir  will  always  be  moll 
ftrongly  impregnated,  and  may  be  known  to  be  of  fufficient 
ftrength  when  a  few  rhreads  of  flax  put  into  it  are  vilibly 
whitened  in  two  or  three  minutes.  It  is  then  to  be  let  off 
into  the  large  refervoir  for  fteeping  the  cloth  ;  the  water  in  the 
middle  receiver,  which  is  alfo  partly  impregnated  witli  dephlo- 
gillicated  gas,  mull  be  let  down  into  the  lowermoll  one  by 
turning  the  cock  of  the  pipe  /,  which  runs  off  the  water  to  the 
bottom.  In  like  manner,  the  water  in  the  upper  cittern is 
let  down  into  the  middle  cittern  e,  by  turning  the  cock  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  pipe  h,  while  that  in  f  is  to  be  replaced  by  frefh 
water  from  the  llream  which  runs  into  the  houfe.- — The  refi- 
duum  of  the  diftillation  is  a  folution  of  manganefe  in  common 
fpirit  of  fait,  from  which  the  metal  may  be  precipitated  by 
cauftic  volatile  alkali,  and  the  liquid  will  afford  fal  ammoniac  : 
the  precipitate,  by  being  calcined  again  till  it  grows  black, 
tnay  be  ufed  as  frefh  manganefe;  but  conlidering  the  low  price 
of  this  mineral,  we  can  fcarce  recommend  this  procefs  as  worth 
the  trouble.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
marine  acid  will  remain  undecompofed,  even  after  we  have 
added  as  much  manganefe  as  will  excite  any  effervefcence. 
This  may  be  extemporaneoufly  recovered  by  pouring  into  the 
diflillihg  vtfi'el  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol.  This  expels 
the  marine  acid  from  the  manganefe  with  which  it  is  united, 
and  renders  it  again  capable  of  adting  upon  more  ;  but  when 
the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  acid  has  no  effect  in 
producing  the  proper  gas,  we  may  then  be  fure  that  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  totally  iinifhed.  The  refid uum  is  now  a  combination 
of  manganefe  with  vitriolic  acid,  and  may  be  decompofed  by 
volatile  alkali,  fo  that  it  can  ill’ll  be  of  ufe  to  the  makers  of 
fpirit  of  hart’s  horn  and  fal-ammoniac. 

Thus  v/e  fee,  that  by  a  very  eafy  procefs,  without  the  fmallefl 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  workman,  an  unlimited  quantity' 
of  dephlogillicated  fpirit  of  fait  mzy  be  prepared  of  a  fufficient 
ftrength  to  anfwer  every  ufeful  purpofe ;  and  it  is  evident  front 
the  foregoing  delcription  of  the  procefs,  that  the  molt  is  made 
of  the  materials,  fo  that  we  can  fcarce  expert  a  cheaper  me¬ 
thod.  The  pradtice  of  mixing  together  the  fait,  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  manganefe,  all  together  in  the  diililling  veflel,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  commendei!  ;  for  thus  the  matter  always  runs  into 
an  hard  lump,,  which  cannot  be  got  out  without  breaking  the 
veflel  ;  and  the  vapour  is,  betides,  forced  out  with  fuch  rapi¬ 
dity,  that  great  part  of  it  is  unavoidably'  loft. 

The  next  and  moll  important  confideration  is  the  method  of 
ufing  the  liquor  after  it  is  diftilled.  .And  here,  as  the  volatility 
of  the  gas  is  the  principal  obttacle  to  the  prefervation  of  its 
ftrength,  it  is  indilpenfibly  neceflary  to  have  it  run  from  a  co¬ 
vered  fpout  into  a  covered  veflel  where  the  cloth  is  placed.  It 
is  likewife  a  matter  of  importance  to  have  the  cloth  fpread 
among  the  liquid  in  luch  a  manner  that  the  power  of  the  gas 
may  be  equally  diffufed  over  its  whole  lurface  ;  for  if  it  lies  in 
folds  upon  one  another,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  fpotted,  let  us 
do  as  we  will.  To  prevent  this  in  the  moft  effectual  manner, 
it  is  neceflary  to  roll  the  cloth  as  is  done  by  dyers  to  make 
their  colours  ftrike  equally  ;  for  this  operation  we  may  account 
a  kind  of  dyeing  white-,  and  the  fame  precautions  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  neceflary  to  make  this  colour  equal  as  any  other.  It  is 
probable,  that  vetiels  and  rollers  might  be  fo .  conftrudted. 


that  a  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  might  be  whitened  all  at  once* 
and  the  operation  of  driving  the  rollers  might  be  performed  by 
a  machine  driven  by  water. 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  this  liquid  itfelf,  it  muff  be  obferved, 
that  though  very  cheap  when  made  as  above  dire6led,  yet  wa¬ 
ter  itfelf  is  dill  cheaper ;  and  whatever  can  be  done  by  mere 
water,  ought  to  be  previoutly  done  to  the  cloth  before  it  is  im- 
merfed  in  the  depiilogifticated  liquor.  With  this  view  it  ought 
to  undergo  a  long  continued  but  gentle  fulling,  a  ft  ream  of 
warm  water  conftantly  running  upon  it  all  the  while.  Thus 
an  incredible  quantity'  of  filth  will  be  feparated  ;  and  it  will 
be  matter  of  furprlfe  to  thofc  who  have  not  made  the  experi¬ 
ment  to  be  told,  that  they  could  not,  in  24  hours,  waih  a 
piece  of  cloth  as  it  comes  from  the  weaver  fo  clean  in  repeated 
quantities  of  water  but  that  it  would  (till  render  the  laft  quan¬ 
tity  dirty.  Cloth,  when  treated  in  this  manner  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  will  be  very  nearly  as  well  whitened  as  that  which 
has  been  boiled  in  alkali.  Boiling  in  water  has  not  an  effect 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  gentle  beating  while,  the  cloth  is  im- 
merfed  in  water,  neither  are  violent  ftrokes  fo  ufeful  as  thofe 
which  are  gentle  ;  and  it  might  undoubtedly  be  worth  while  to 
contrive  a  machine  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  this  gentle  fulling, 
which,  without  injuring  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  mighr  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time,  and  would  be  advantageous  either  on 
the  old  or  new  plan  of  bleaching. 

If  this  method  of  fulling  fliould  not  be  adopted,  that  of 
Jlrcaming  the  cloth,  or  immerfing  it  for  feme  time  in  a  dream 
of  running  water,  would  be  of  very  confiderable  ufe  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  :  but  boiling  with  alkaline  fait  feems  more  advan- 
tageoufly  to  be  omitted  till  after  the  cloth  has  undergone  two 
or  three  operations  in  the  dephiogifticated  liquor ;  becaufe  this 
liquid,  even  when  very  weak,  will  cleanfe  confiderably',  and 
extradl  a  great  quantity  of  fordes,  which  would  load  the  alkali 
and  deflroy  its  force. 

Having  prepared  the  cloth  in  fome  of  the  methods  above 
mentioned,  it  is  to  be  put  into  the  veflel  dellgned  for  whiten¬ 
ing,  put  over  the  roller,  and  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  let  into 
it.  As  the  cloth  whitens,  the  liquor  gradually  lofes  its  fmell, 
and  foon  becomes  incapable  of  giving  any  additional  whitenefs. 
This  may  be  perceived  by  having  a  fmall  door  in  the  fide  of 
the  veflel,  which  may  be  opened  occafionally,  and  a  bit  of 
the  cloth  pulled  out  through  it  and  looked  at  When  the  firft 
quantity  of  liquid,  therefore,  appears  to  have  no  more  effedt, 
it  muft  be  allowed  to  run  off  into  another  veflel  ;  but  is  not 
yet  to  be  thrown  away,  becaufe  it  is  dill  much  more  powerful 
than  water,  and  will  have  a  confiderable  effect  upon  cloths 
which  have  undergone  the  aqueous  preparation. 

After  the'  firft  quantity  of  liquid  is  run  off,  another  mull 
be  admitted  from  the  lowermoll  refervoir,  and  is  to  be  ufed  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  former ;  only  it  will  now  be  fome- 
what  longer  before  its  ftrength  is  exhaufted.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  a  third  quantity  is  to  be  employed,  and  fo  on  till 
we  find  that  the  effedl  of  the  liquid  is  beginning  to  diminilh. 
The  cloth  muft  then  be  taken  out,  fulled,  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  the  acid  by  water,  before  the  next  operation,  which 
is  boiling  with  alkali.  The  lixivium  ought  to  be  of  confi¬ 
derable  ftrength,  that  the  liquor  may'  ealily  be  evaporated, 
and  part  of  the  alkali  recovered.  (See  Potashes)  ;  but  as  the 
cloth  will  neccflarily  retain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this 
llrong  lixivium,  it  muft  be  wrung  out  by  a  proper  inftrument 
for  that  purpofe,  and  the  liquid  which  falls  from  it  faved  and 
returned  again  into  the  kettle.  The  cloth,  ftill  retaining  a 
quantity  of  alkali  which  could  not  be  wrung  out,  muft  be 
thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
taken  out  and  wrung  as  before.  The  water  of  the  fecond  caul¬ 
dron  will  be  flightly  alkaline,  and  may  be  ufed  as  a  prepara- 
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tion  for  cloth,  or  for  filling  up  the  veflel  containing  the  flrong 
alkali  as  it  evaporates. 

Before  the  cloth  is  returned  into  the  dcphlogifticated  liquor, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  alkaline  l'alt  be  entirely  taken 
out  of  it,  which  can  only  be  fpeedily  done  by  fulling,  Bream¬ 
ing,  or  at  leafl  Beeping  in  repeated  quantities  of  water.  When 
all  this  is  done,  it  will  moB  probably  be  of  a  darker  colour  than 
before  ;  but  this  will  go  ofi'  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  cloth 
will  become  much  whiter  than  ever.  The  remainder  of  the 
operation  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  procefles  already  defcribed, 
and  for  which  no  other  directions  are  requifite  than  that  both 
alkali  and  acid,  the  latter  efpecially,  always  loofen  a  quantity 
of  fordes,  which,  unlefs  waflied  oB',  foon  prevents  their  own 
operation.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  cloth  is  taken  out  of 
either  the  alkaline  or  acid  liquor,  there  is  a  neceflity  for  ufing 
every  method  confiftent  with  the  fafety  of  its  texture  to  clear 
it  of  this  loofe  matter,  which  will  allow  the  liquor  into 
which  it  is  next  plunged  to  have  the  greater  effect.  It  mutt 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  nearer  the  cloth  approaches 
to  perfect  whitenefs,  the  let's  effect  has  either  of  the  liquids 
upon  it  ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  necelfity  either  for  increafing 
the  firength  of  the  dephlogifiicated  acid,  or  allowing  it  a 
longer  time;  but  the  latter  is  by  much  the  preferable  method: 
and,  after  all,  it  would  be  far  from  being  improper  to  expofe 
the  cloth  for  a  few  days  to  the  air,  which  will  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  any  change  of  colour  afterwards,  as  frequently  happens 
to  cloths  bleached  after  this  manner. 

Could  a  ready  method  be  fallen  upon  to  bleach  flax  by  it- 
felf,  it  would  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  linen  manufacture ; 
as  the  flrength  of  the  threads  is  vafily  increafed  by  this  me¬ 
thod.  The  great  difficulty  in  this  operation  arifes  from  the 
filamentous  nature  of  the  flax;  by  which,  when  put  into  any 
liquid,  it  becomes  matted  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  feparated  afterwards  by  any  means  whatever  fo  as  to  be 
fpun  with  the  fame  eafe  as  before.  The  fairer  and  better 
drefled  the  lint  is,  the  greater  is  this  difficulty;  and  to  obviate 
It,  there  feems  to  be  no  other  poffible  method  but  that  of  ufing 
flax  jufl  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  without  any  other  dreffing. 
Thus,  indeed,  the  tow  mufi  be  bleached  as  well  as  the  Bax ; 
but  when  we  confider,  that  thus  it  may  be  fpun  into  much 
finer  and  Bronger  yarn  than  otherwife  could  be  done,  we  can¬ 
not  fuppofe  this  to  be  any  difadvantage. 

Another  obfiacle  is  the  difficulty  the  liquid  has  in  getting 
into  the  heart  of  the  flax  ;  fo  that  the  outfide  will  be  well 
whitened,  when  the  infide  is  fcarce  altered.  For  this  no  other 
remedy  feems  adequate,  befides  the  dividing  it  into  many  fmall 
parcels,  tying  them  together  in  pairs,  putting  them  over  rods 
as  candle-makers  do  their  candles,  and  thus  fufpending  them 
for  a  time  in  the  liquid.  They  mufl  be  dipped  in  an  hot  fo- 
lution  of  alkali  in  the  fame  manner,  afterwards  for  a  confider- 
able  time  in  frefh  water,  to  take  out  all  the  alkali;  after  which, 
they  are  to  be  again  put  into  the  acid  liquor,  and  treated  ex¬ 
actly  as  directed  for  the  cloth.  Thus,  in  two  or  three  days, 
the  flax  will  attain  a  lurprifing  whitenefs.  It  is  then  to  be 
dretfed  and  treated  exactly  as  other  flax,  but  mull  be  dried 
without  any  kind  of  wringing  or  preffure. — This  method  would 
appear  to  be  uleful,  even  though  the  utmoB  degree  of  wbite- 
nefs  fhould  not  be  given,  as  the  texture  of  the  threads  will  be 
much  lefs  injured  by  the  fubfequent  bleaching  than  if  the  flax 
had  been  fpun  in  its  natural  Bate. 

M.  Chaptal  obferves,  that  this  acid  may  be  applied  tothe 
whitening  of  paper  and  old  prints  ;  and  by  its  means  (he  lays) 
they  obtain  a  whitenefs  which  they  never  had  before.  Common 
ink  difappears  by  its  aftion,  but  it  has  no  effect  upon  printer’s 
ink — It  thickens  oils,  and  calcines  metals  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  procefs  may  be  much  expedited  by  its  means.  Tt  dif- 
folves  metals  without  effetvefcence,  and  precipitates  mercury 


from  its  folutions,  converting  it  into  corrofive  fublimate.' — fi 
acts,  likewife,  very  vigoroufly  upon  metallic  calces,  forming 
with  them  falts  more  readily  than  other  acids. 

M.  Chaptal  obferves,  that  the  combination  of  the  marine 
acid  with  vegetable  alkali,  named  febrifuge  fait  -of  Sylvius,  is 
found,  though  in  final!  quantities,  in  fea-water,  plaBer,  and 
the  afhes  of  tobacco.  “  The  exiftence  of  this  fait  (fays  he)  in 
the  athes  of  tobacco  might  with  juflice  have  furprifed  me,  as 
I  had  reafon  to  expect  the  muriate  of  foda,  which  is  employed 
in  the  operation  called  c watering .  Was  the  foda  metamorphofed. 
Into  pot-afh  by  the  vegetable  fermentation?  This  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  dire<B  experiments.” 

MARINER,  the  fame  x  with  a  sailor  or  seaman.  See 
thefe  articles. 

Method  of  prefcrvhig  the  health  of  Mariners.  See  Sea¬ 
men. 

Mariner’s  Compafs.  See  Compass. 

St.  MARINO,  a  fmall  town  and  republic  of  Italy,  fituated 
in  E.  Ion.  13.  44.  N.  lat.  41.  21.  This  fmall  republic  con- 
fiBs  only  of  a  mountain,  and  a  few  hillocks,  that  lie  fcattered 
about  the  bottom  of  it.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is 
about  5000.  The  mountain  yields  good  wine,  but  they  have 
no  other  than  rain  or  fnow  water.  The  founder  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  was  a  Dalmatian,  and  a  mafon,  who  upwards  of  1300 
years  ago  turned  hermit,  and  retired  to  this  mountain.  Here 
his  devotion  and  aufierity,  and,  in  confequence  of  that,  his 
reputation  for  lanctity,  were  fuch,  that  the  princes  of  the  coun¬ 
try  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  mountain  ;  on  which  many,  out 
of  veneration  for  the  faint,-  foon  after  took  up  their  abode. 
Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  of  the  town  and  republic,  which 
Bill  bears  the  name  of  the  faint.  The  town  Bands  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  there  is  only  on@  way  by  which  it  can 
be  come  at.  In  the  whole  territory  are  only  three  cables,  three 
convents,  and  five  churches.  The  largefi  of  the  churches  i& 
dedicated  to  the  faint,  and  contains  his  aflies  and  his  flatue. 
He  is  looked  upon  as  the  greateB  faint,  next  to  the  blefled 
Virgin  ;  and  to  fpeak  difrefpeftfully  of  him  is  accounted  blaf- 
phemy,  and  puniBied  as  fuch.  The  republic  is  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  pope.  All  that  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  are 
exercifed,  and  ready  at  a  minute’s  call.  In  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  government,  the  adminiflration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  60,  which,  notwithfianding  its  name,  confifis  only  of  40  > 
one  half  of  the  members  of  which  are  of  the  noble  families,, 
and  the  other  of  the  plebeian  :  on  extraordinary  occafions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  arengo,  in  which  every  houfe  has  its  reprefentative, 
is  called  together.  The  two  principal  oBicers  are  the  capi- 
(aneos,  who  are  chofen  every  half  year ;  and  next  to  them  is 
the  commiffary,  who  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  and- 
is  joined  in  commiffion  with  the  capitaneos ;  both  he  and  the 
phyfician  muB  be  foreigners,  and  both  have  their  falaries  out 
of  the  public  flock.  When  any  perfon,  after  due  fummons, 
neglects  to  aflifl  at  the  council  according  to  their  flatute-book, 
he  is  to  be  fined  in  about  a  penny  Englifh  ;  and  when  an  am- 
baffador  is  to  be  fent  to  any  foreign  Bate,  he  is  to  be  allowed 
about  is.  a-day. 

MARINO  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Naples  in  1569.  His  father,  who  was  an  an  able  ci¬ 
vilian,  obliged  him  to  fludy  the  law;  at  which  being  difgufled,. 
he  left  his  parents,  and  retired  to  the  houfe  of  the  Sieur  Manzi, 
who  was  a  friend  to  all  perfons  of  wit.  He  at  length  became 
fecretary  to  Matthew  of  Capua,  great  admiral  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  contracted  a  friendfliip  with  Taffov  A  fhorf 
time  after,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
cardinal  Ajdobrandini,  nephew  to  pope  Clement  VIII.  who 
took  him  with  him  to  Savoy.  Marino  was  in  great  favour  with 
the  court  of  Turin  ;  but  afterwards  created  himfelf  many  ene¬ 
mies  there,  the  moft  furious  of  whom  was  the  poet  Gafpard 
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Murtola,  who,  attempting  to  (hoot  him  with  a  piftol,  wound¬ 
ed  one  of  the  duke  of  Savoy’s  favourites.  Marino  being 
obliged  to  leave  Turin,  went  to  Paris  at  the  defire  of  queen  Mary 
de  Medicis,  and  publifhed  there  his  poem  on  Adonis.  He  after¬ 
wards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  prince  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  the  humorifli ;  from  thence  to  Naples,  where  he  died 
while  he  w’as  preparing  to  return  home.  He  had  a  very  lively 
imagination,  but  little  judgment  ;  and,  giving  way  to  the  points 
and  conceits  then  in  vogue,  his  authority,  far  from  correcting 
the  falfe  tafte  of  ,the  Italians,  fervetj  rather  to  keep  it  farther 
from  reformation.  His  \vorks,  which  are  numerous,  have  been 
often  printed. 

MARIN  US,  an  engraver  who  flourifned  about  the  year 
1630,  and  refided  principally  at  Antwerp.  His  plates,  Mr. 
Strutt  obferves,  are  executed  in  a. very  Angular  Ryle,  with  the 
graver  only  :  the  flr.okes  are  very  fine  and  delicate,,  and  eroded 
over  each  other  in  a  lozenge-like  form,  which  he  filled  up  with 
thin  long  dots.  His  prints,  though  generally  very  neat,  want 
the  Ryle  of  the  matter  in  the  determination  of  the  folds  of  the 
draperies  and  the  outline  of  the  human  figure  ;  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  which  are  heavy,  and  not  marked  with  preciftom  Fine 
impreffions  from  his  beft  plates  are,  however,  much  fought  after 
by  collectors;  thofe  e’fpecially  after  Rubens  and  Jordaens  ate 
held  in  very  high  efiimation. 

MARIONIS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  German)':  now  Flam- 
burg,  a  famous  trading  city  on  the  Elbe,  in  Lower  Saxony, 
in  the  duchy  of  Holltein.  Another  Marionis  (Ptolemy,) 
thought  to  be  Wifmar,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy 
af  Mecklenburg. 

MARIOTTE  (Edme),  an  eminent  phyfician  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  was  born  in  Burgundy,  and  was  made  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  fciences.  Fie  died  in  1684.  Fits  works,  which 
are  much  clteemed,  were  printed  at  Leyden  in  1717,  2  voU. 
4to. 

MARJORAM,  in  botany.  See  Origanum. 

MARITAGIUM,  in  the  feudal  cuftoms,  mantdgium  (as 
con  trad  i  ft  i  n  guilhed  from  matrimojnumJ,  figuifies  the  power 
which  the  lord  or  guardian  in  chivalry  Wad  of  difpofing  of  his 
infant  ward  in  matrimony.  For  while  the  infant  was  in  ward, 
the  guardian  had  the  power  of  tendering  him  or  her  a  fuit- 
able  match  without  dii'paragement  or  inequality  :  which  if 
the  infants  refufed,  they  forfeited  the  value  of  their  marriage, 
valorem  maritagii,  to  their  guardian  ;  that  is,  fo  much,  as  a 
jury  would  allels,  or  any  one  would  bona  fide  give  to  the 
guardian  for  fuch  an  alliance  :  and  if  the  infants  married 
themfelves  without  the  guardian’s  content,  they  forfeited  dou¬ 
ble  the  value,  duplleem' valorem  maritagii. 

MARITIME,  fomething  relating  to,  or  bounded  by,  the 
fea.  Thus  a  maritime  province  or  country  is  one  bounded  by 
the  fea  ;  and  a  maritime  kingdom  is  one  that  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  figure,  or  that  is  very  powerful  at  fea.  Hence,  by 
maritime  powers  among  the  European  Rates,  are  underftood 
Great  Britain  and  Holland. 

Maritime  State,  in  Britifh  polity,  one  of  the  three  gene¬ 
ral  divifions  of  the  laity  :  (See  Laity  )  This  Rate  is  nearly 
connected  with  the  military ;  though  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  principles  of  our  free  conRitution.  The  royal  navy  of 
England  hath  ever  been  its  greatelt  defence  and  ornament  ;  it 
is  its  ancient  and  natural  flrength  ;  the  floating  bulwark  of  the 
ifland  ;  an  army  from  which,  however  llrong  and  powerful,  no 
danger  can  ever  be  apprehended  to  liberty  :  and  accordingly  it 
has  been  afliduoufly  cultivated  from  the  earlieR  age- .  To  fo  much 
perfection  was  our  naval  reputation  arrived  in  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury,  that  the  code  of  maritime  laws,  which  are  called  the  laws 
of  Oleron,  and  are  received  by  all  nations  in  F.urope  as  the 
ground  and  lubltruCtion  of  all  their  marine  conftituiions,  was 
confeffedly  compiled  by  our  king  Richard  I.  at  the  iflc  of 
Oleron  on  the  coafl  of  France,  thefi  part  of  the  pofleflions  of 
Vol.  V. 


the  crown  of  England.  And  yet  fo  vaRly  inferior  were  ovir 
anceftors  in  this  point  to  the  prefent  age,  that  even  in  the  ma¬ 
ritime  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  thinks  it 
matter  of  boafi,  that  the  royal  navy  of  England  then  confided 
of  three- and-tbirty  (hips.  The  prefent  condition  of  our  marine 
is  in  great  mealure  owing  to  the  falutary  provifions  of  the  lla- 
tutes  called  the  navigation  ads ;  whereby  the  conRant  morcafe 
of  Engiifh  Ihipping  anil  feamen  was  not  only  encouraged,  but 
rendered  unavoidably  neceflary.  By  the  Ratute  5  Richard  IE 
c.  3.  in  order  to  augment  the  navy  of  England,  then  greatly 
diminifhed,  it  was  erdained,  that  none  of  the  king’s  liege  peo¬ 
ple  fhould  fltip  any  merchandize  out  of  or  into  the  realm,  but 
cnly  in  fnips  of  the  king’s  ligeance,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  In 
the  next  year,  by  Ratute  6  Ric.  II.  c.  8.  this  wife  provifion  was 
enervated,  by  only  obliging  the  merchants  to  give  Engiifh  fhips 
(if  able  and  lufficient)  the  preference.  But  the  mofl  beneficial 
Ratute  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms  is  that 
navigation-aCt,  the  rudiments  of  which  were  firfi  framed  in 
1650,  with  a  narrow  partial  view ;  being  intended  to  mortify 
our  own  fugar  itlands,  which  were  difaffeCted  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  Itill  held  out  for  Charles  II.  by  flopping  the  gain¬ 
ful  trade  which  they  then  carried  on  with  the  Dutch,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  clip  the  wings  of  thofe  our  opulent  and 
aipiring  neighbours.  This  prohibited  all  fhips  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions  from  trading  with  any  Engiifh  plantations,  without  li¬ 
cence  from  the  council  of  ftate.  in  1651,  the  prohibition  was 
extended  alfo  to  the  mother-country  :  and  no  goods  were  l'uf- 
fered  to  be  imported  into  England,  or  any  of  its  dependencies, 
in  any  other  than  Engiifh  bottoms  ;  or  in  the  fhips  of  that  Eu¬ 
ropean  nation  of  which  the  merchandize  imported  was  the  ge¬ 
nuine  growth  or  manufacture.  At  the  Refloration,  the  for¬ 
mer  provifions  were  continued,  by  flat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  with 
this  very  material  improvement,  that  the  mafler  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  fliall  alfo  be  Engiifh  fubje&s. 

Many  laws  have  been  made  for  the  fupply  of  the  royal  navy 
with  feamen  ;  for  their  regulation  when  on  board ;  and  to  con¬ 
fer  privileges  and  rewards  on  them  during  and  after  their 
fervice. 

1.  For  their  fupply.  The  principal,  but  the  mofl  odious, 
though  often  neceflary  method  for  this  purpofe,  is  by  im-* 
prelung;  fee  Impressing.  But  there  are  other  ways  that 
tend  to  the  increafe  of  feamen,  and  manning  the  royal  navy. 
Parifhes  may  bind  out  poor  boys  apprentices  to  the  maflers  of 
merchantmen,  who  fhall  be  protected  from  imprefling  for  the  firfi 
three  years  5  and  if  they  are  impreifed  afterwards,  the  maflers 
fhall  We  allowed  their  wages :  great  advantages  in  point  of 
wages  are  given  to  volunteer  feamen,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  enter  into  his  majefty’s  fervice  :  and  every  foreign  feaman, 
who,  during  a  war,  fhall  ferve  two  years  in  any  man  of  war, 
merchantman,  or  privateer,  is  naturalized  ipfo  fa  do.  About 
the  middle  of  king  William’s  reign,  a  fcheme  was  fet  on  foot 
for  a  regiller  of  teamen  to  the  number  of  30,000,  for  a  con¬ 
Rant  and  regular  fupply  of  the  king’s  fleet ;  with  great  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  regiftered  men  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  heavy 
penalties  in  cafe  of  their  non-appearance  when  called  for: 
but  this  regifiry,  being  judged  to  be  rather  a  badge  of  ilavery, 
was  abolifhed  bv  Rat.  9  Ann.  c.  21. 

2.  The  method  of  ordering  feamen  in  the  royal  fleet,  and 
keeping  up  a  regular  dilcipline  there,  is  direCtcd  by  certain  ex- 
prefs  rules,  articles,  and  orders,  firfi  enabled  by  the  authority 
of'  parliament  foon  after  the  Refloration ;  but  lince  new- 
modelled  and  altered,  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la  Chapelie,  to 
remedy  fome  defects  which  were  of  fatal  confequence  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  preceding  war.  In  thefe  articles  of  the  navy  al- 
mofl  every  potlible  offence  is  fet  down,  and  the  punifhment 
thereof  annexed:  in  which  refpeCt  the  feamen  have  much  the 
advantage  over  their  brethren  in  the  land-l’ervice;  whole  articles 

.of  war  are  not  enaCted  by  parliament, but  framed  from  time  '• 
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time  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown.  Yet  from  whence  this  dif- 
tindlion  ardfe,  and  why  the  executive  power,  which  is  limited 
io  properly  with  regard  to  the  navy,  ftiould  he  fo  extenfive  with, 
regard  to  the  army,  it  is  hard  to  affign  a  reafoil  ;  unlels  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  perpetual  eitablifhrnent  of  the  navy,  which 
rendered  a  permanent  law  for  their  j'egulation  expedient,  and 
the  temporary  duration  of  the  army,  which  fubfilted.  only  from 
year  to  year,  and  might  therefore  with  lets  danger  be  fubjetled 
to  diferetionary  government.  But,  whatever  was  apprehended 
at  the  firft  formation  of  the  mutiny- add,  the  regular  renewal  of 
cur  (landing  force  at  the  entrance  of  every  year  has  made  this 
diftindtion  idle.  For,  if  from  experience  paft  we  may  judge 
of  future  events,  the  army  is  now  laltingly  ingrafted  into  the 
Sritiffi  conftitution ;  with  this  Angularly  fortunate  circum- 
llance,  that  any  branch  of  the  legiflature  may  annually  put 
an  end  to  its  legal  exittence,  by  refuting  to  concur  in  it#  con¬ 
tinuance. 

g.  With  regard  to  the  privileges  conferred  on  failors,  they 
are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  conferred  on  foldiers, 
with  regard  to  relief,  when  maimed,  or  wounded,  or  fuper- 
annuated,  either  by  county-rates,  or  the  royal  hofpital  at  Green¬ 
wich  ;  with  regard  alio  to  the  exercife  of  trades,  and.  the  power 
of  making  nuncupative  teftaments  :  and,  farther,  no  feaman 
aboard  his  maj  city's  (hips  can  be  arrefted  for  any  debt,  unlefs 
the  fame  be  fworn  to  amount  to  at  lead  twenty  pounds; 
though,  by  the  annual  mutiny  adls,  a  foldier  may  be  arrefted  for  a 
debt  which  extends  to  half  that  value,  but  not  to  a  lefs  amount. 

MARIUS,  the  famous  Roman  general,  and  feven  times 
conful,  who  fullied  his  great  military  reputation  by  favage  bar¬ 
barities.  He  was  born  at  Arpinum,  of  obfeure  and  illiterate 
parents.  He  forfook  the  meaner  occupations  of  the  country 
for  the  camp ;  and  fignalized  himfelf  under  Scipio,  at  the  liege 
of  Numantia.  The  Roman  general  faw  the  courage  and  in¬ 
trepidity  of  young  Marius,  and  foretold  the  aera  of  his  future 
greatnefs.  By  his  (editions  and  intrigues  at  Rome,  while  he 
exercifed  the  inferior  offices  of  the  (late,  he  rendered  himfelf 
known;  and  his  marriage  with  Julia,  who  was  of  the  family 
of  the  Casfars,  contributed  in  fome  manner  to  raife  him  to 
confequence.  He  palled  into  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  theconlul 
Metellus  againft  Jugurtha;  and  after  he  had  there  ingratiated 
himfelf  with  the  foldiers,  and  raifed  enemies  to  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  he  returned  to  Rome  and  canvaft'ed  for  the  conful- 
fhip.  The  extravagant  promiles  he  made  to  the  people,  and 
his  malevolent  irffinuations  about  the  conduCt  of  Metellus, 
proved  fuccefsful.  He  was  elected,  and  appointed  to  finilh  the 
war  againft  Jugurtha.  He  ffiowed  himfelf  capable  in  every 
degree  to  fucceed  to  Metellus.  Jugurtha  was  defeated,  and 
afterwards  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  per¬ 
fidy  of  Bocchus.  No  fooner  was  Jugurtha  conquered,  than 
new  honours  and  frelh  trophies  awaited  Marius.  The  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Rome  were  fuddenly  invaded  by  an  army  of  300,000 
barbarians,  and  Marius  was  the  only  man  whofe  activity  and 
boldnefs  could  refill  fo  powerful  an  enemy.  He  was  defied 
conful,  and  lent  againft  the  Teutones.  The  war  was  pro¬ 
longed,  and  Marius  was  a  third  and  fourth  time  invefted  with 
the  confullhip.  At  laft  two  engagements  were  fought,  and  not 
lefs  than  200,000  of  the  barbarian  forces  of  the  Ambrones 
and  Teutones  were  (lain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  90,000 
made  prifoners.  The  following  year,  A.  U.  C.  651,  was 
alfo  marked  by  a  total  overthrow  of  the  Cimbri,  another  horde 
of  barbarians  ;  in  which  140,060  were  llaughtered  by  the 
Romans,  and  60,000  taken  prifoners.  After  fuch  honourable 
victories,  Marius  with  his  colleague  Catullus  entered  Rome  in 
triumph  ;  and  for  his  eminent  lervices  he  received  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  third  founder  of  Rome.  He  was  defied  conful 
a  lixth  time;  and  as  his  intrepidity  had  delivered  his  country 
from  its  foreign  enemies,  he  fought  employment  at  home,  and 
fijs  reftlefs  ambition  began  to  raife  feditions,  and  to  oppofe 


the  power  of  Sylla.  This  was  the  foundation  of  a  civil  war. 
Sylla  refufed  to  deliver  up  the  command  of  his  forces,  with 
which  he  was  empowered  to  profecute  the  Mithridatic  war ; 
and  he  refolved  to  oppofe  in  perfon  the  authors  of  a  demand 
which  he  conlidered  as  arbitrary  and  improper.  He  advanced 
to  Rome,  and  Marius  was  ob’iged  to  fave  his  life  by  flight. 
The  unfavourable  winds  prevented  him  from  feeking  a  fafer 
retreat  in  Africa,  and  he  was  left  on  the  coaft  of  Campania, 
where  the  emilfaries  of  his  enemy  loon  difeovered  him  in  a 
marfh,  where  he  had  plunged  himfelf  in  the  mud,  and  left  only 
his  mouth  above  the  furface  for  refpiration.  He  was  violently 
dragged  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Minturnse  ;  and  the 
magistrates,  all  devoted  to  the  intereft  of  Sylla,  palled  fentertce 
of  immediate  death  on  their  magnanimous  prifoner.  A  Gaul 
was  commanded  to  cut  off’  his  head  in  the  dungeon  ;  but  the 
ttern  countenance  of  Marius  difarmed  the  courage  of  the  exe¬ 
cutioner;  and  when  he  heard  the  exclamation  of  Tilne ,  homo, 
audes  occidere  Ca.um  Marium  ?  the  dagger  dropped  from  his 
hand.  Such  an  uncommon  adventure  moved  the  compaftion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Minturnge.  They  releafed  Marius  from 
prifon  ;  and  favoured  his  efcape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his 
fon  Marius,  who  had  been  arming  the  princes  of  that  country 
in  his  caule.  Marius  landed  near  the  walls  of  Carthage,  and 
he  received  no  fmall  confolation  at  the  fight  of  the  venerable 
ruins  of  a  once  powerful  city,  which  like  himfelf  had  been 
expofed  to  calamity,  and  felt  the  cruel  viciffitude  of  fortune. 
This  place  of  his  retreat  was  foon  known  ;  and  -the  governor 
of  Africa,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Sylla,  compelled  Marius 
to  fly  to  a  neighbouring  illand.  Fie  foon  after  learned  that 
Cinna  had  embraced  his  caufe  at  Rome,  when  the  Roman  fe- 
nate  had  (tripped  him  of  his  confular  dignity,  and  bellowed  it 
upon  one  of  his  enemies.  This  intelligence  animated  Marius^ 
he  let  fail  to  affilt  his  friend  only  at  the  head  of  1000  men. 
His  army,  however,  was  foon  increafed,  and  he  entered  Rome 
like  a  conqueror.  His  enemies  were  inhumanly  facrificed  to 
his  fury;  Rome  was  filled  with  blood;  and  he,  who  once  had 
been  called  the  father  of  his  country,  marched  through  the 
ftreets  of  the  city,  attended  by  a  number  of  alfaifins,  who  im¬ 
mediately  llaughtered  all  thofe  whofe  falutations  were  not 
anfwered  by  their  leader.  Such  were  the  fignals  for  blood- 
fhed.  When  Marius  and  Cinna  had  fufficiently  gratified  their 
refentment,  they  made  themfelves  confuls  ;  but  Marius,  already 
worn  out  with  old  age  and  infirmities,  died  fixteen  days  after 
he  had  been  honoured  with  the  confular  dignity  for  the  feventh 
time,  A.  U.  C.  66 6.  Such  was  the  end  of  Marius,  who  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  confpicuous  by  his  victories  and  by  his  cruelty. 
As  he  was  brought  up  in  poverty  and  among  peafanls,  it  will 
not  appear  wonderful  that  he  always  betrayed  rullicity  in  his 
behaviour,  and  defpifed  in  others  thofe  polifhed  manners  and 
that  ftudied  addrels  which  education  had  denied  him.  Fie 
hated  the  converfation  of  the  learned  only  becaufe  he  was  illi¬ 
terate;  and  if  he  appeared  an  example  of  fobriety  and  tem¬ 
perance,  he  owed  thefe  advantages  to  the  years  of  obfeurity 
which  he  palled  at  Arpinum.  His  countenance  was  Hern, 
his  voice  firm  and  imperious,  and  his  difpolition  untradlable. 
He  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  when  he  died ;  and  Rome 
feemed  to  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  a  man  whofe  ambition  had 
proved  fo  fatal  to  many  of  her  citizens.  His  only  qualifica¬ 
tions  were  thofe  of  a  great  general ;  and  with  thefe  he  rendered 
himfelf  the  moft  illuftrious  and  powerful  of  the  Romans,  be¬ 
caufe  he  was  the  only  one  whofe  ferocity  feemed  capable  to 
oppofe  the  barbarians  of  the  north. 

C.  Marius,  the  fon  of  the  great  Marius,  was  as  cruel  as 
his  father,  and  lhared  his  good  and  his  adverfe  fortune.  He 
made  himfelf  conful  in  the  25  th  year  of  his  age,  and  mur¬ 
dered  all  the  fenators  who  oppoled  his  ambitious  views.  Ha 
was  defeated  by  Sylla,  and  fled  to  Pranefte,  where  he  killed, 
himfelf. 
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Marius  (M.  Aurelius),  a  native  of  Gaul ;  who,  from  the 
mean  employment  of  a  blaekfmith,  became  one  of  the  generals 
of  Gallienus,  and  at  laft  caufed  himfelf  to  be  fainted  emperor. 
Three  days  after  this  elevation,  a  man  who  had  fhared  his  po¬ 
verty  without  partaking  of  his  more  profperous  fortune,  pub¬ 
licly  affaffinated  him,  and  he  was  killed  by  a  fword  which  he 
himfelf  had  made  in  the  time  of  his  obfeurity.  Marius  has 
been  often  celebrated  for  his  great  ftrength ;  and  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  reported,  that  he  could  Hop,  with  one  of  his  fingers 
only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its  mod  rapid  courl'e. 

Marius  (Maximus),  a  Latin  writer,  who  publifhed  an 
account  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander, 
now  loft.  His  compositions  were  entertaining,  and  executed 
with  great  exa&nels  and  fidelity.  Some  have  accufed  him  of 
inattention,  and  complain  that  his  writings  abounded  with 
many  fabulous  and  infignificant  ftories. 

MARIVAUX  (Peter  Carlet  de),  a  French  writer  in 
the  dramatic  way  and  in  romance,  was  born  of  a  good  family 
at  Paris  in  1688.  A  fine  underftanding,  well  improved  by 
education,  diftinguifhed  him  early.  His  firft  objeft  was  the 
theatre,  where  he  met  with  the  higheft  fuccefs  in  comic  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  and  thefe,  with  the  merit  of  his  other  works,  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  place  in  the  French  academy.  The  great  cha- 
racteriftic  of  both  his  comedies  and  romance  was,  to  convey 
an  ufelul  moral  under  the  veil  of  wit  and  fentiment :  “  My 
only  objeCt  (fays  he)  is  to  make  men  more  juft  and  more 
humane  5”  and  he  was  as  amiable  in  his  life  and  converfation 
as  he  was  in  his  writings.  Fie  died  at  Paris  in  1763,  aged  75. 
His  works  confift  of,  1.  Pieces  de  Theatre ,  4  vols.  nmo. 
2.  Homere  travejli,  nmo;  which  is  not  fuppofed  to  have 
done  much  honour  to  his  tafte.  3.  Le  Speftateur  Frangois, 
a  vols.  i2mo.  4.  Ls  Pbilofophe  Indigent,  i2mo.  5.  Vie  de 
Marianne,  2  vols.  i2mo;  one  of  the  beft  romances  in  the 
French  language.  6.  Le  Payjan  Parvenu,  nmo.  7.  Pharfa- 
mon  ;  inferior  to  the  former. 

MARK  (St.)  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  defeended  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  He  was  converted  by  fome  of  the  apoftles, 
probably  by  St.  Peter;  to  whom  he  was  a  conftant  companion 
in  all  his  travels,  fupplying  the  place  of  an  amanuenfis  and 
interpreter.  He  was  by  St.  Peter  fent  into  Egypt,  fixing  his 
chief  refidence  at  Alexandria,  and  the  places  thereabout : 
where  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  his  miniftry,  that  he  converted 
multitudes  both  of  men  and  women.  He  afterwards  removed 
weftward,  towards  the  parts  of  Libya,  going  through  the 
countries  of  Marmorica,  Pentapolis,  and  others  thereabouts ; 
where,  notwithftanding  the  barbarity  and  idolatry  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  he  planted  the  gofpel.  Upon  his  return  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  he  ordered  the  affairs  of  that  church,  and  there  buffered 
martyrdom  in  the  following  manner:  About  E.  fter,  at  the 
time  the  folemnities  of  Serapis  were  celebrated,  the  idolatrous 
people,  being  excited  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  deity, 
broke  in  upon  St.  Mark,  while  he  was  performing  divine  fer- 
vice,  and,  binding  him  with  cords,  dragged  him  through  the 
ftreets,  and  thruft  him  into  prifon,  where  in  the  night  he  had 
the  comfort  of  a  divine  vifion.  Next  day  the  enraged  multi¬ 
tude  ufed  him  in  the  fame  manner,  till,  his  fpirits  failing,  he 
expired  under  their  hand.  Some  add,  that  they  burnt  his 
body,  and  that  the  Cbriftians  decently  interred  his  bones  and 
afhes  near  the  place  where  he  ufed  to  preach.  This  happened 
in  the  year  of  (Thrift  68.  Some  writers  affert,  that  the  re¬ 
mains  of  St.  Marie  were  afterwards,  with  great  pomp,  trans¬ 
lated  from  Alexandria  to  Venice.  However,  he  is  the  tute¬ 
lar  faint  and  pa  ton  of  that  republic,  and  has  a  very  rich  and 
ftately  church  er  d  to  his  memory.  This  apoftle  is  author 
of  one  of  the  four  golpels  inferibed  with  his  name.  See  the 
following  article. 

St.  Mark’s  Gofpel,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  being  one  of  the  four  golpels.  St.  Mark  wrote  his 


gofpel  at  Rome,  where  he  accompanied  St.  Peter  in  the  year 
of  Chrift  44.  Tertullian  and  others  pretend,  that  St.  Mark 
was  no  more  than  an  amanuenfis  to  St.  Peter,  who  dictated 
this  gofpel  to  him  ;  others  affirm,  that  he  wrote  it  after  St. 
Peter’s  death.  Nor  are  the  learned  lefs  divided  as  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  it  was  wrote  in  ;  fome  affirming  that  it  was  compofed 
in  Greek,  others  in  Latin.  Several  of  the  ancient  heretics 
received  only  the  gofpel  of  St.  Mark  :  others,  among  the 
Catholics,  rejected  the  12  laft  verfes  of  this  gofpel.  The 
gofpel  of  St.  Mark  is  properly  an  abridgement  of  that  of 
St.  Matthew. 

St.  Mark  the  Evange lift's  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Cnriftian 
church,  oblerved  April  25. 

Canons  of  St.  Mark,  a  congregation  of  regular  canons 
founded  at  Mantua,  by  Albert  Spinola  a  prielt,  towards  the  end- 
of  the  1 2th  century.  Spinola  made  a  rule  for  them,  which  was 
approved,  correfted,  and  confirmed  by  leveral  fucceeding  popes. 
About  the  year  1450  they  were  reformed,  and  followed  only  the 
rule  of  St.  Auguftine.  This  congregation  having  ilourifhed  by 
the  fpace  of  400  years,  declined  by  little  and  little,  and  is  now 
become  extinft. 

Knights  of  St.  Mark,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Venice,  under  the  proteftion  of  St.  Mark  the  evangelift. 
The  arms  of  the  order  are,  gules,  a  lion  winged  or ;  with  this 
device.  Pax  tibi,  Marce  Evangelista.  This  order  is  never 
conferred  but  on  thofe  who  have  done  fignal  fervice  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth. 

Mark,  or  Mare,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  weight  ufed  in  feve- 
ral  ftates  of  Europe,  and  for  feveral  commodities,  efpecially  gold 
and  filver.  In  France,  the  mark  is  divided  into  eight  ounces, 
64 drachms,  192  deniers  or  penny-weights,  160  efterlines,  300 
maills,  640  felins,  or  460S  grains.  In  Holland,  the  mark 
weight  is  alfo  called  Troy-weight,  and  is  equal  to  that  of 
France.  When  gold  and  filver  are  fold  by  the  mark,  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  25  carats. 

Mark  is  alfo  ufed  among  us  for  a  money  of  account,  and  irr 
fome  other  countries  for  a  coin.  See  Money.  The  Englifii 
mark  is  two  thirds  of  a  pound  fterling,  or  13s.  4d.  and  the 
Scotch  mark  is  of  equal  value  in  Scots  money  of  account,  viz» 

MARKET,  a  public  place  in  a  city  or  town,  in  which  live- 
cattle,  provifions,  or  other  goods,  are  let  to  fiile  ;  and  alfo  a  pri¬ 
vilege,  either  by  grant  or  prefeription,  by  which  a' town  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  keep  a  market. 

Court  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Market,  is  incident  to  every  fair 
and  market  in  the  kingdom,  to  punifh  miiliemeanors  therein  ; 
and  a  court  of  pie  poudre  is  to  determine  ail  difputes  relating  to 
private  or  civil  property.  The  objedl  of  this  jnrifdiflion  (fee 
flat.  17  Car.  II.  cap.  19.  22  Car.  II.  cap.  &.  23  Car.  II. 
cap.  12.)  is  principally  the  cognizance  of  weights  and  meafures;. 
to  try  whether  they  be  according  to  the  true  ftandard  thereof  or 
no  :  which  ftandard  was  anciently  committed  to  the  cuftody  of 
the  biffiop,  who  appointed  fome  clerk  under  him  to  infpedl  the 
abufe  of  them  more  narrowly ;  and  hence  this  officer,  though, 
now  ufually  a  layman,  is  called  the  clerk  of  the  market.  If 
they  be  not  according  to  the  ftandard,  then,  befidc  the  punilh- 
ment  of  the  party  by  fine,  the  weights  and  meafures  themfelves 
ought  to  be  burnt.  This  is  the  loweft  court  of  criminal  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  kingdom. 

MARKHAM  (Gervase),  an  Englifti  author,  was  the  fon 
of  Robert  Markham  of  Gotham,  F.ftp  in  Nottinghamthire,  and 
bore  a  captain’s  comnfiftion  under  Charles  I.  in  the  civil  wars. 
He  was  efteemed  both  a  good  foldier  and  a  good  fcholar.  He 
was  particularly  mafter  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifti. 
He  wrote,  1.  The  tragedy  of  Herod  and  Antipater,  which  was 
printed  in  1622.  2.  Many  volumes  upon  hulbandry  and 

horfemanthip.  3.  A  piece  on  the  art  of  fowling.  4.  The 
foldier’s  accidence  and  grammar. 
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MARKLAND  (Jeremiah),  one  of  the  mod  learned  fcho- 
Tars  and  penetrating  critics  of  the  age,  was  born  in  1692,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  Chrift’s  hofpital.  He  became  fid  pub¬ 
licly  known  by  his  Ep'ijlula  Critica,  addreiied  to  bifliop  Hare, 
In  this  he  gave  many  prools  of  extenfive  erudition  and  critical 
fagaeity.  He  afterwards  publithed  an  edition  of  Statius,  and 
Borne  plays  of  Euripides  ;  and  aftifted  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  edi¬ 
tions  of  Lyiias  and  Deinoflhenes,  by  the  notes  which  he  com¬ 
municated  to  him.  He  has  alio  very  happily  elucidates  lome 
pafl'ages  in  the  New  Teftament,  which  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Bowyer’s  edition  ot  it ;  and  was  author  of  a  very  valuable  vo¬ 
lume  of  remarks  on  the  epiflles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  an 
excellent  little  treatiie  under  the  title  of  Quaftio  QramuqUca. 
he  died  in  1775,  at  ..ikon,  near  Dorking  in  Surry  ;  and  was 
a  man  not  more  valued  lor  his  univerlal  reading  than  beloved 
for  the  excellency  ot  his  heart  and  primitive  fimplicity  of  man¬ 
ners. 

MARLBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Wiltfhire  in  England, 
fituated  near  the  Uurce  of  the  Kcnnet,  at  the  foot  of  a  chalky 
hill,  7  :  miles  from  London.  It  has  its  name  from  its  chalky 
foil,  which  was  formerly  called  marie.  It  was  a  Roman  Ra¬ 
tion.  in  ihe  year  1627,  a  parliament  was  held  :n  the  c.Ttie 
here,  which  made  thole  laws  called  Marlborough  hatutes.  Tnere 
are  ft  ill  lome  imall  remains-of  it  walls  ana  ditch.  The  town, 
which  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prescription,  lends  two  members 
to  parliament.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  2  julfices,  12  alder¬ 
men,  2  burgeiies,  a  town-clerk,  2  bailiff  ,  1  '  leijeants  at 

mace,  &c.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  one  broad  ltreet,  with  piazzas 
-all  along  one  fide  of  it,  two  parifb  churches,  and  leveral  com- 
modiot  s  inns,  it  being  the  grand  thoroughfare  from  ond on  to 
Bath  and  Briftol.  To  the  lbuth  are  lome  relics  ol  a  priory, 
particularly  the  Gate-houfe  ,  and  the  fite  of  a  Roman  Caftrum, 
the  foundations  of  which  have  been  difeovered  there,  with  Ro¬ 
man  coins.  The  ditch  is  Dili  in  tome  parts  2c  feet  wide  ;  and 
towards  the  river,  without  the  garden  walls,  one  angle  of  the 
Caftrum  is  very  vilihle,  with  the  rampart  and  ditch  entire.  The 
mount  at  tne  Weft  end  01  the  town,  which  was  the  keep  or 
main-guard  of  the  caftle,  is  converted  into  a  pretty  1  pi i al  walk; 
at  the  top  of  which  is  an  oCtagon  fummer-houfe.  This  town 
has  often  fullered  by  fire,  particularly  in  1690,  whereupon  the 
parliament  palled  an  act  to  prevent  its  houles  from  being 
thatched.  The  markets  here  are  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays ; 
and  it  has  five  fairs.  Here  is  a  charity-lchool,  which  was 
•erebted  in  1712,  for  .54  children. 

Marlborough  (duke  of).  See  Churchill. 

MarIborough-EcH,  an  Englifh  factory  on  the  weft  coaftof 
'ihe  iliand  of  Sumatra  in  A*fia  ;  feated  three  miles  weft  of  the 
town  of  Bencoolen.  E.  Ion.  101.  12.  S.  lat.  4.  21. 

MARLE,  a  kind  of  calcareous  earth,  very  much  ufed  in 
agriculture  as  a  manure.  See  Husbandry.  Marie  is  dug 
in  many  places  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  digging  for 
it  in  Ireland,  they  meet  with  horns  and  other  curious  fulfils. 
T  he  marie  always  lies  in  the  bottoms  of  low  bogs,  and  is  found 
by  boring  with  augurs  made  for  that  purpofe.  It  ufually  lies 
at  five,  feven,  or  nine  feet  depth.  The  obtaining  it  in  many 
places  is  attended  with  very  confiderable  txpence  in  draining 
off  the  water.  The  manner  of  digging  it  is  this:  They  em¬ 
ploy  fix  able  labourers  and  a  fupernufnerary ;  and  thele  cut  up 
a  hole  of  12  feet  fquare,  which  is  fuppofed  a  pit  that  this 
number  of  men  can  manage- in  one  day.  Two  men  dig,  two 
throw  it  up,  and  two  throw  it  by,  and  the  fupernumerary  man 
fupplies  defebts  on  all  occafions.  For  the  firft  three  feet  they’  dig 
through  a  fuzzy  earth,  fit  for  making  turf  or  fuel.  Under  this 
lies  a  ftratum  uf  gravel,  of  about  half  a  foot  ;  under  this  often,  for 
three  feet  more,  there  is  a  more  kindly  mofs,  which  would  make 
better  fuel.  This  lower  ftratum  is  always  full  of  fulfil  wood, 
which  is  ufually  lb  loft  that  the  fpade  cuts  as  eafily  through  it  as 
through  the  earth  it  lies  in.  Under  this,,  for  the  thicknefs  of 


about  three  inches,  is  found  a  feries  of  leave?,  principally  of  the 
-oak.  Thefe  appear  very  fair  to  the  eye,  but  fall  to  pieces  on  be¬ 
ing  touched  .  and  this  ftratum  is  fometimes  interrupted, by  vafl 
heaps  ol  fe  i,  which  feem  to  be  broom  or  furze  feed.  In  fome 
places  th  r.  appear  berries  of  different  kinds,  and  in  others  feveral 
luectesof  fea-plants ;  all  lying  in  the  fame  confided  manner  as 
the  oak  1  r.-es.  Under  this  vegetable  ftratum  there  lies  one  of  blue 
clay,  half  a  foot  thick,  and  ufually  full  of  lea-thefts.  This 
blue  clay  is  not  fo  tough  as  common  day  :  but  is  thrown  care- 
fullv  up.  and  ufed  as  marie  in  fome  places.  Under  this  always 
appears  the  time  marie;  the  ftratum  uf  which  is  ufually  from 
two  to  four  feet  thick,  and  fometimes  much  more. — This  marie 
looks  like  buried  lime,  and  is  full  of  fhells,  which  are  ulually 
of  a  fmall  fize,  and  of  the  periwinkle  kind ;  but  there  are  fe- 
vtral  other  iorts  at  times  found  among  them.  Among  this 
marie,  and  often  at  the  very  bottom  of  it,  are  found  great 
numbers  of  very  large  horns  of  the  deer  kind,  which  are  vul¬ 
garly  called  elk’s  boms.  Thele,  where  they  join  to  the  head, 
are  thick  and  round;  and  at  that  joining  there  grows  out  a 
branch,  which  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  leems  to  have  hung  juft 
over  the  creature’s  eyes:  it  grows  ftill  round  for  about  a  loot 
above  this;  and  then  fpreads  out  broad,  and  terminates  in 
branches  long  and  round,  terminating  with  a  Imall  bend.  The 
labourers  are  obliged  to  work  in  a  hurry  in  aft  thefe  pits,  fo 
that  they  feldom  bring  out  the  horns  whole.  There  are  allb,  at 
times,  found  the  leg-bones  and  other  parts  of  the  fkeletons  of 
the  lame  beafts;  but  this  more  rarely,  only  a  few  together,  and 
but  in  few  places. 

Dr.  Black  is  of  opinion,  that  aft  kinds  of  marie  derive 
th?:r  origin  from  the  calcareous  matter  of  fhells  and  ly- 
thophyta. 

Shell-marie,  fays  he,  is  compofed  of  the  fhells  of  aquatic  anu» 
mals,  which  are  fometimes  very  entire,  and  often  decayed  or 
mixed  down  with  other  earthy  lubftances.  Examining  this 
matter  as  occurring  in  different  places,  it  may  be  diftinguiflied 
into  Irefh  water  marie,  and  the  marie  of  fea-fhells.  Of  the 
firft  an  example  exills  in  the  Meadow  at  Edinburgh.  Where- 
ever  the  foil  is  turned  up  to  the  depth  of  fix  inches,  a  quantity 
appears.  It  is  compofed  of  the  fhells  of  a  fmall  frefh-water 
fnail  or  welk.  This  animal,  when  alive,  is  not  eafily  difeerni- 
ble,  the  fhell  being  much  of  the  fame  obfeure  colour  as  the 
ftones  covered  with  the  water.  But  we  can  obferve  a  great 
number  of  them  in  aft  running  brooks  and  other  collections  of 
frefn  water;  and  as  the  animal  dies,  the  fhells  are  depofited 
where  the  water  ftagnates  in  very  great  quantity.  That  com¬ 
pofed  of  lea  fhells  conftitutes  greater  collections,  that  are  found 
in  innumerable  places  now  far  removed  from  the  fea.  ft  hat 
molt  particularly  deferibed  by  Reaumur  is  a  collection  of  this 
kind  in  a  province  of  France,  and  at  fturin.  ft  hat  part  of  the 
country  where  it  is  found  is  computed  to  contain  80  fquare 
miles  of  iurface  ;  and  wherever -they  dig  to  a  certain  depth, 
they  find  this  collection  of  fhells  :  the  country  at  prefent  is  108 
miles  from  the  fea.  They  find  the  marie  eight  or  nine  feet  be¬ 
low  the  furface,  and  they  dig  it  to  the  depth  of  20  feet.  It  is 
ftill  deeper,  but  they  find  it  too  expenfive  to  fearch  for  it.  He 
luppofes  it  to  be  only  ]  8  feet  deep  ;  and  even  at  this  depth  the 
quantity  will  appear  enormous.  It  will  amount  to  140  mil¬ 
lions  of  cubic  fathoms  of  fhells  ‘that  are  moftly  decayed  and 
broken  into  fragments,  and  mixed  with  other  marine  produc¬ 
tions,  as  millipores,  madripores,  and  other  coralline  bodies, 
which  are  all  productions  of  the  fea. 

MARLI,  a  village  of  France,  between  Yerfailles  and  St. 
Germain,  near  a  foreft  of  the  fame  name.  Here  was  a  royal 
palace,  noted  for  its  fine  gardens  and  water-works,  there  being 
a  curious  machine  on  the  Seine,  "hich  not  only  fupplied  them 
with  water,  but  alfo  thofe  of  Verlailles.  It  is  ten  miles  north- 
weft  of  Paris. 

MARLINE,  in  fea  affairs,  are  tarred  white  fkains,  or  long 
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wreaths  or  lines  of  unt  wifted  hemp,  dipped  in  pitch  or  tar,  with 
which  cables  or  other  ropes  are  wrapped  round,  to  prevent  their 
fretting  or  rubbing  in  the  blocks  or  pulleys  through  which  they 
pafs.  The  fame  ferves  in  artillery  upon  ropes  uled  for  rigging 
gins,  ufnally  put  up  ;n  fmall  parcels  called  Jkams. 

MARLOE  (Chbsstophek),  an  Englifh  dramatic  author, 
was  a  ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge ;  but  afterwards 
turning  player,  he  trode  the  fame  ftage  with  the  inimitable 
Shakefpeare.  '  He  was  accounted  an  excellent  poet  even  by 
Ben  Jonlon  himfelf.  He  wrote  fix  tragedies,  one  of  which 
called  Luji's  Dominion, 'or  the  Lafciviotts  Queen,  has  been  altered 
by  Mrs  Behn.  and  adied  under  the  title  of  Abdclazar,  or  the 
Moors  Revenue.  Some  time  before  his  death,  he  had  made  a 
conirderable  progrefs  in  an  excellent  poem  entitled  Hero  and 
Leandtr ;  which  was  afterwards  finifhed  by  George  Chapman, 
who  is  faid  to  have  fallen  fhort  of  the  fpirit  and  invention  dif- 
eovered  by  Marloe.  Mr.  Anthony  Wood  reprefents  him  as  a 
free-thinker,  in  the  worft  fenfe  of  the  word  ;  and  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  his  death  :  Falling  deeply  in  love  with  a  low 
girl,  and  having  for  his  rival  a  fellow  in  livery,  Marloe,  imagin¬ 
ing  that  his  miflrefs  granted  him  favours,  was  fired  with  jea- 
loufy,  and  rufhed  upon  him  in  order  to  flab  him  with  his  dag¬ 
ger  ■,  but  the  footman  avoided  the  Broke,  and,  feizing  his  wrift, 
ftabbed  him  with  his  own  weapon ;  of  which  wound  he  died, 
hi  the  year  1593. 

MARLOW,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  31 
miles  from  London,  lies  under  the  Chiltern  Hills,  in  a  marley 
foil.  It  is  a  pretty  large  borough,  though  not  incorporated, 
♦vith  a  bridge  over  the  Thames,  not  far  from  its  conflux  with 
Wycomb,  and  has  a  handfome  church  and  town-hall,  with  a 
charity-fchool  for  20  boys,  who  ate  taught  and  clothed.  Jt 
firft  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Bone  lace  is  its  chief  manufacture.  The  Thames  brings  goods 
hither  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  -efpecially  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  meal  and  malt  from  High-Wycomb,  and  beech  from 
feveral  parts  of  the  county,  which  abounds  with  this  wood 
jenore  than  any  in  England.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  fre¬ 
quent  horfe-races  ;  and  here  are  feveral  corn  and  paper-mills, 
particularly  on  the  river  Loddon,  between  this  town  and 
High-Wycomb.  There  are,  betides,  the  Temple-mills,  for 
making  thimbles,  and  another  for  prefling  oil  from  rape  and 
flax  feeds.  Its  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  fair  OCfober  29. 

MARMANDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lot  and  Garonne,  and  late  province  of  Guienne.  It  carries  on 
a.  great  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  brandy.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Garonne,  40  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bourdeaux,  and  300  S.  by  W. 
of  Paris.  E.  Ion.  o.  13.  N.  lat.  44.  20. 

MARMALADE,  a  confection  of  plums,  apricots,  quinces, 
lie.  boiled  up  to  a  confidence  with  fugar.  In  Scotland,  it  is 
made  of  Seville  oranges  and  fugar  only. 

M ARMOR.  See  Marble. 

MARMORA,  the  name  of  four  iflands  of  Afia,  in  the  fea 
©f  the  fame  name.  The  largeft  is  about  30  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  and  the  foil  of  them  all  produces  corn,  wine,  and  fruits. 
The  fea  of  Marmora  is  a  large  gulph,  which  communicates 
both  with  the  Archipelago  and  the  Black  Sea  by  that  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  being  120  miles  in  length  arid  <;o  in  breadth  j  and 
all  Blips  mult  pafs  through  it  th3t  fail  to  Conftantinople  from 
the  Mediterranean.  It  was  anciently  the  Propontis. 

MARMORICA,  a  country  of  Africa  anciently  inhabited 
by  the  Libyans.  It  was  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Egypt,  on  the 
weft  by  Cyrenaica,  on  the  fouth  by  Sahara,  or  the  defert  of  Li¬ 
bya  Interior,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  was 
reckoned  a  part  of  Egypt.  There  is  no  diftindf  hiflory  of  the 
country. 

MAROBUDWM  (anc.  geog.),  the  royal  refidence  of  Ma- 
Vol.  V. 


robuduus,  king  of  the  Marcomanni-;  and  hence  the-appeUati&rt, 
Now  thought  to  be 'Prague,  the  .capital  of  Bohemia.  • 

MAROLLES  (Michel  de),  born  in -j 600,  was  the  forr 
of  Claude  de  Marolles,  whom  French  memoirs  make  a  military 
hero.  Michel,  however,  was  of  a  different  compofition.  He 
entered  early  into  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  by  the  intereft  of 
his  father  obtained  two  abbeys.  He  was  formed  with  an  ex-' 
treme  ardour  for  ftudy,  which  never  abated  all  his  life  long  : 
for,  from  1619  when  he  publilhed  a  tranftation  of  Lucan,  to 
1681  the  year  of  his  death,  he  was  conftantly  employed  in  > 
writing  and  printing.  He  attached  himfelf  unfortunately  to  the 
tranflating  of  ancient  Latin  writers  :  but,  being  devoid  of  all 
clafllcal  tafte  and  fpirit,  they  funk  miferably  under  his  hands, 
the  poets  efpecially.  He  was  certainly,  however,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  difeovered  all  his  life  a  love  for  the  arts.  Hcwas* 
one  of  the  firft  who  paid  any  attention  to  prints;  and  collected 
about  100,000,  which  make  at  this  day  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  late  French  king’s  cabinet.  He  compofed  memoirs  of  his 
own  life,  which  were  publilhed  by  the  Abbe  Goujet,  1753,  in 
3  vols.  They  contain,  like  fuch  fort  of  things,  fome  intereft- 
ing  faCts,  but  an  infinity  of  minute  and  infipid  nothings. 

MARONITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  feCt  of  eaftertr 
Chriftians,  who  follow  the  Syrian  rite,  and  are  fubjeCt  to  the 
Pope;  their  principal  habitation  being  on  mount  Libanus. 
Mofheim  informs  us,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites; 
condemned  and  exploded  by.  the  council  of  Conftantinople,^ 
found  a  place  of  refuge  among  the  Mardaites,  a  people  who* 
inhabited  the  mounts  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and  who,  about 
the  conclufion  of  the  feventh  century,  were  called  Maronites }  » 
after  Afaro  their  firft  bilhop  ;  a  name  which  they  ftill  retain. 
None  (he  fays)  of  the  ancient  writers  give  any  certain  account 
of  the  firft  perfon  who  inftruCted  thefe  mountaineers  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Monothelites  :  it  is  probable,  however,  from  fever* 
ral  circumftances,  that  it  was  John  Maro,  whofe  name  they 
had  adopted  ;  and  that  this  eccleliaftic  received  the  name  of 
Maro  from  his  having  lived  in  the  character  of  a  monk  in  the 
famous  convent  of  St.  Maro,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Orontes, 
before  his  fettlement  among  the  Mardaites  of  mount  Libanus. 
One  thing  is  certain,  from  the  teftimony  of  Tyrius  and  other 
unexceptionable  witnefles,  as  alfo  from  the  moft  authentic  re-  * 
cords,  viz.  that  the  Maronites  retained  the  opinions  of  the  Mo¬ 
nothelites  until  the  12th  century,  when,  abandoning  and  re¬ 
nouncing  the  doCtrine  of  one  will  inChrift,they  were  readmitted s 
in  the  year  1 182  to  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
moft  learned  of  the  modern  Maronites  have  left  no  method  un¬ 
employed  to  defend  their  church  againft  this  accufation  ;  they 
have  laboured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  teftimomes,  that  their 
anceftors  always  perfevered  in  the  Catholic  faith,  in  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  without  ever  adopting  the  doc-1 
trine  of  the  Monophyfites,  or  Monothelites.  But  all  their  ef¬ 
forts  are  infufticient  to  prove  the  truth  of  thefe  aflertions  to  > 
fuch  as  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  the  church  1 
and  the  records  of  ancient  times  ;  for  to  all  fuch  the  teftimo- 
nies  they  allege  will  appear  abfolutely  fictitious  and  deftitute  of; 
authority. 

Fauftus  Nairoh,  a  Maro  nit  e  fettled  at  Rome,  has  publilhed  1 
an  apology  for  Maron  and  the  reft  of  his  nation.  His  tenet r 
is,  that  they  really  took  their  name  from  the  Maron  who 
lived  about  the  year  400,  and  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  i 
Chryfoftom,  Theodoret,  and  °the  Menologium  of  the  Greeks. 
He  adds,  that  the  difciples  of  this  Maron  fpread  themlelves-' 
throughout  all  Syria  ;  that  they  built  feveral  monafteries,  and, 
among  others,  one  that  bore  the  name  of  their  leader;  that  all 
the  Syrians  who  were  not  tainted  with  herefy  took  refuge- 
among  them  ;  and  that  for  this  reafon  the  heretics  of  tbofis 
times  called  them  Maronites. 
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Mofhetm  oblerves,  that  the  fubjeftion  of  the  Maronites  to 
the  fpiritual  jurifdiblion  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  agreed  to, 
with  this  eicprefs  condition,  that  neither  the  popes  nor  their 
emiflaries  fhould  pretend  to  change  or  abolifti  any  thing  that 
related  to  the  ancient  rites,  moral  precepts,  or  religious  opi- 
-iiions,  of  this  people  :  fo  that  in  reality  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  among  the  Maronites  that  favours  of  popery,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  is  obliged  to 
■pay  very  dear  for  their  friendlhip.  For,  as  the  Maronites  live 
in  the  utmoft  ditlrefs  of  poverty,  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of 
the  Mahometans,  the  bifhop  of  Rome  is  under  the  necelfity  of 
furnifhing  them  with  fuch  fubfidies  as  may  appeafe  their  op- 
preifors,  procure  a  fubfi fence  for  their  bifhop  and  clergy,  pro¬ 
vide  all  things  requifite  for  the  fupport  of  their  churches  and 
the  uninterrupted  exercife  of  public  worfhip,  and  contribute  in 
general  to  letlen  their  mifery.  is  certain  that  there  are  Ma¬ 
ronites  in  Syria  who  ftill  behold  the  church  of  Rome  with  the 
greateft  averfion  and  abhorrence  ;  nay,  what  is  ftill  more  re¬ 
markable,  great  numbers  of  that  nation  refiding  in  Italy,  even 
Hinder  the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  oppofed  his  authority  during  the 
taft  century,  and  threw  the  court  of  Rome  into  great  perplexity. 
One  body  of  thefe  non-conforming  Maronites  retired  into  the 
•valleys  of  Piedmont,  where  they  joined  the  Waldenfes  ;  ano¬ 
ther,  above  600  in  number,  with  a  bifhop  and  feveial  eccle- 
ftaftics  at  their  head,  fled  into  Corfica,  and  implored  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  againft  the  violence  of  the  in- 
.quititors. 

The  Maronites  have  a  patriarch,  who  refidesin  the  monaftery 
of  Cannubin,  on  mount  Libanus,  and  alfumes  the  title  of 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  the  name  of  PeteY,  as  if  he  feemed 
■defirous  of  being  confidered  as  the  fuccelfor  of  that  apoltle. 
He  is  ele&ed  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  according  to  the 
ancient  cuftom  ;  but,  fince  their  re-union  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  he  is  obliged  to  have  a  bull  of  confirmation  from  the 
pope.  He  keeps  a  perpetual  celibacy,  as  well  as  the  reft  of 
the  bifhops  his  fuflfragans  :  as  to  the  reft  of  the  ecclefiaftics, 
they  are  allowed  to  marry  before  ordination  ;  and  yet  the  mo- 
naftic  life  is  in  great  efteem  among  them.  Their  monks  are  of 
the  order  of  St.  Antony,  and  live  in  the  molt  obfcure  places 
in  the  mountains,  far  from  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

As  to  their  faith,  they  agree  in  the  main  with  the  reft  of 
the  eaftern  church.  Their  priefts  do  not  fay  mafs  fingly,  but 
all  fay  it  together,  Handing  round  the  altar.  They  communi¬ 
cate  in  unleavened  bread  ;  and  the  laity  have  hitherto  partaken 
in  both  kinds,  though  the  pra&ice  of  communicating  in  one 
has  of  late  been  getting  footing,  having  been  introduced  by 
little  and  little.  In  Lent  they  eat  nothing,  unlefs  it  be  two 
■or  three  hours  before  fun-rifing :  their  other  fallings  are  very 
numerous. 

To  MAROON,  to  put  one  or  more  failors  alhore  upon  a 
defolate  ifland,  under  pretence  of  their  having  committed  fome 
great  crime.  This  deteftable  expedient  has  been  repeatedly 
prafli fed  by  fome  inhuman  commanders  of  merchant-lhips, 
particularly  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

MAROT  (Clement),  the  bed  French  poet  of  his  time, 
was  born  at  Cahors  in  1495,  and  was  the  fon  of  John  Marot, 
valet  de  chambre  to  Francis  I.  and  poet  to  queen  Anne  of 
Brittany.  He  enjoyed  his  father’s  place  of  valet  de  chambre 
to  Francis  I.  and  was  page  to  Margaret  of  France,  wife  to  the 
duke  of  Alen<jon.  In  1321  he  followed  that  prince  into  Italy, 
and  was  wounded  and  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia ; 
but  at  his  return  to  Paris  was  accufed  of  herefy,  and  thrown 
into  pr&fon,  from  whence  he  was  delivered  by  the  proteblian  of 
king  Francis  I.  He  at  length  retired  to  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
then  to  .the  -duchefs  of  Ferrara,  and  in  1536  returned  to  Paris  : 
but  declaring  openly  for  the  Calvinifts,  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
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to  Geneva;  which  he  at  length  left,  and,  retiring  to  Piedmont, 
died  at  Turin  in  1544,  aged  50.  His  verfes  are  agreeably  filled 
with  natural  beauties.  La  Fontaine  acknowledged  himfelf  his 
dil'ciple,  and  contributed  greatly  to  reftore  to  vogue  the  works 
of  this  ancient  poet.  Marot,  befides  his  other  works,  has 
tranllated  pari  of  the  Pfalms  into  verfe,  which  was  continued 
by  Beza,  and  are  ftill  fung  in  the  Proteftant  churches  abroad. 
Michael  Marot,  his  fon,  was  alio  the  author  of  fome  verfes  ; 
but  they  are  not  comparable  to  thofe  of  John,  and  much  lefs 
to  thofe  of  Clement  Marot. — The  works  of  the  three  Marots 
were  collected  and  printed  together  at  the  Hague  in  1731,  in 
3  vols.  4to.  and  in  6  vols.  121110. 

MARBURG,  a  ltrong  and  confiderable  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  landgravate  of  Heft'e-CalTel, 
with  an  univerfity,  a  caftle,  a  palace,  a  handlbme  fquare,  and 
a  magnificent  town-houfe.  It  is  leated  on  the  river  Lohn,  in 
a  pleafant  country,  13  miles  fouth  of  Waldeck,  and  47  fouth- 
weft  of  Caft'el.  E.  Ion.  8.  33.  N.  lat.  30.  42. 

Marpurg,  a  handlbme  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Styria, 
feated  on  the  river  Drave,  23  miles  fouth-weft  of  Gratz,  and 
60  north-eaft  of  Laubach.  E.  Ion.  16.  10.  N.  lat.  46.  42. 

MARQUARD  (Fkeher),  an  eminent  German  civilian, 
born  at  Auglburg  in  1563.  He  itudied  at  Bourges  under  the 
learned  Cuja9,  and  acquired  great  Ikill  in  polite  literature,  and 
in  the  laws.  At  his  return  to  Germany,  he  became  counfellor 
to  the  elector  Palatine,  and  profeftor  of  law  at  Heidelberg ; 
and  was  afterwards  fent  by  the  debtor  Frederick  IV.  as  his 
minifter,  into  Poland,  to  Mentz,  and  feveral  other  courts.  He 
died  at  Heidelberg  in  1614.  He  wrote  many  works  which 
are  efteemed  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  x.  De  re  monetarin 
’ vettrum  Romanorum,  et  bodierni  apud  Germanos  imperii.  2.  Re¬ 
nan  Robemicarum  feriptores.  3.  Rerum  Germanicarum  feriptores. 
.4.  Corpus  bijlor'ue  Frdncias,  &c. 

MARQUE,  or  hitters  of  Mak&ue,  in  military  affairs, 
are  letters  of  feprifal,  granting  the  l'ubjebts  of  one  prince  or 
ftate  liberty  to  make  reprifals  on  thofe  of  another, — They  are 
lo  called  from  the  German  marcke ,  “  limit,  frontier;”  as  being 
jus  conceffiim  in  alterius  principis  mareltas  feu  limites  tranfeundi, 
Jibique  jus  faciendi ;  as  being  a  right  of  palling  the  limits  or 
frontiers  of  another  prince,  and  doing  one’s  felf  juftice. 

Letters  of  marque,  among  us,  are  extraordinary  commiflions 
granted  by  authority  for  reparation  to  merchants  taken  and  de- 
fpoiled  by  ftrangers  at  lea ;  and  reprifals  is  only  the  retaking,  or 
taking  of  one  thing  for  another.  The  form  in  thefe  cafes  is,  the 
fufierer  muft  firft  apply  to  the  lord  privy-feal,  and  hefhall  make 
out  letters  of  requelt  under  the  privy-feal  ;  and  if,  after  fuch 
requeft  of  fatisfablion  made,  the  party  required  do  not,  within 
convenient  time,  make  due  fatisfablion  or  reftitution  to  the 
party  grieved,  the  lord-chancellor  fhall  make  him  out  letters  of 
marque  under  the  great  feal ;  and  by  virtue  of  thefe  he  may 
attack  and  leize  the  property  of  the  aggrelfor  nation,  without 
hazard  of  being  condemned  as  a  robber  or  pirate. 

MARQUESAS  Islands,  the  name  of  certain  iflands  in 
the  South  Sea,  lying  between  8  and  10  degrees  of  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  and  between  139  and  140  degrees  of  weft  longitude. 
They  are  five  in  number,  viz.  La  Magdalena,  St.  Pedro,  La 
Dominica,  Santa  Chriftina,  and  Hood  llland.  All  the  natives 
of  thefe  iflands  may  be  luppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  tribe. 
Thofe  fpots  that  are  fit  for  culture  are  very  populous  ;  but  as 
every  ifland  is  very  mountainous,  and  has  many  inacceflible  and 
barren  rocks,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  whole  population 
of  this  groupe  amounts  to  30,000  perfons.  The  Spaniards, 
who  firft  vifited  here,  found  the  manners  of  thefe  people  gentle 
and  inoffenfive  ;  but  thefe  qualities  did  not  prevent  thofe  who 
landed  from  wantonly  butchering  feveral  of  the  natives  at  Mag¬ 
dalena. 
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The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  cohesively,  fays  captain 
Cook,  are,  without  exception,  the  fined  race  of  people  in  the 
South  Sea.  For  fymmetry  of  thape,  and  regular  features,  they 
perhaps  furpafs  all  other  nations.  Not  a  tingle  deformed  or 
ill-proportioned  perfon  was  feen  on  the  illand  ;  all  were  drong, 
tall,  well-limbed,  and  remarkably  aftive.  The  men  are  about 
five  feet  fix  or  ten  inches  high;  their  teeth  are  not  fo  good, 
nor  are  their  eyes  fo  full  and  lively,  as  thofe  of  many  other  na¬ 
tions  :  their  hair  is  of  many  colours,  but  none  red  ;  l'ome  have 
it  long  ;  but  the  mod  general  cudom  is  to  wear  it  fhort,  except 
a  bunch  on  each  fide  the  crown,  which  they  tie  in  a  knot  : 
their  countenances  are  pleafing,  open,  and  full  of  vivacity: 
they  are  of  a  tawny  complexion,  which  is  rendered  almod  black 
by  punftures  over  the  whole  body.  They  were  entirely  naked, 
<xcept  a  fmall  piece  of  cloth  round  their  waifl  and  loins.  The 
punftures  were  difpofed  with  the  utmod  regularity,  fo  that  the 
marks  on  each  leg,  arm,  and  cheek,  were  exaftly  fimilar.  The 
women,  in  two  days  time,  began  to  appear  in  confiderable 
numbers,  and  the  l'ailors  found  them  not  lefs  kind  than  thofe 
of  the  other  illands  which  they  had  vifited  :  they  were  inferior 
to  the  men  in  dature,  but  well  proportioned  ;  their  general 
colour  was  brown ;  no  punctures  were  obferved  upon  them  ; 
they  wore  a  tingle  piece  of  cloth  made  of  the  mulberry  bark, 
which  covered  them  from  the  lhoulders  to  the  knees. 

The  principal  head-drefs  ufed  in  the  iflands,  and  what  appears 
to  be  their  chief  ornament,  is  a  fort  of  broad  fillet,  curioutly 
made  of  the  fibres  of  the  hufks  of  cocoa-nuts ;  in  the  front  is 
fixed  a  mother-of-pearl  foell,  wrought  round  to  the  fize  of  a 
tea-faucer ;  before  that  another  fmaller,  of  very  fine  tortoife- 
thell,  perforated  into  curious  figures  ;  all'o  before,  and  in  the 
centre  of  that,  is  another  round  piece  of  mother-of-pearl, 
about  the  fize  of  half  a  crown  ;  and  before  this  another  piece 
of  perforated  tortoife-fhell,  the  fize  of  a  (hilling.  Befide3  this 
decoration  in  front,  fome  have  it  alfo  on  each  fide,  but  in  fmall 
pieces ;  and  all  have  fixed  to  them  the  tail  feathers  of  cocks, 
or  tropic  birds,  which  when  the  fillet  is  tied  on  (land  upright, 
fo  that  the  whole  together  makes  a  very  fprightly  ornament. 
They  wear  round  the  neck  a  kind  of  ruff  or  necklace  made  of 
light  wood,  the  outward  and  upper  fides  covered  with  fmall 
peafe,  which  are  fixed  on  with  gum  ;  they  alfo  wear  fome 
bunches  of  human  hair  fafiened  to  a  firing,  and  tied  round  the 
legs  and  arms.  But  all  the  above  ornaments  are  feldom  feen 
on  the  fame  perfon.  All  thefe  ornaments,  except  the  laft, 
they  freely  parted  with  for  a  trifling  contideration ;  but  the 
human  hair  they  valued  very  highly,  though  thefe  bunches  were 
the  ufual  retidence  of  many  vermin.  It  is  probable  that  thefe 
were  worn  in  remembrance  of  their  deceafed  relations,  and 
therefore  were  looked  upon  with  fome  veneration ;  or  they  may 
be  the  fpoils'of  their  enemies,  worn  as  the  honourable  teftimo- 
nies  of  viftory.  However,  a  large  nail,  or  fomething  which 
firuck  their  eyes,  commonly  got  the  better  of  their  fcruples. 
The  king,  or  chief  of  the  illand,  came  to  vifit  captain  Cook  ; 
he  was  the  only  one  feen  completely  d reded  in  this  manner. 
Their  ordinary  ornaments  are  necklaces,  and  amulets  made  of 
fhells,  &c.  All  of  them  had  their  ears  pierced,  though  none 
were  feen  with  ear-rings.  The  king  had  not  much  refpeft 
paid  him  by  his  attendants :  he  -prelented  captain  Cook  with 
fame  fruit  and  hogs ;  and  acquainted  him  that  his  name  was 
Honoa,  and  that  he  was  be-ka-ai,  which  title  teems  to  corre- 
fpond  with  the  arce  of  Otaheitec,  and  arekee  of  the  Friendly 
Iiles.  Their  dwellings  are  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  fides  of 
the  hills  near  their  plantations.  They  are  built  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  at  Otaheitee,  which  will  be  particularly  de- 
fcribed  when  we  fpeak  of  that  ifland ;  but  they  are  much 
meaner,  and  are  only  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  bread¬ 
fruit  tree :  in  general,  they  are  built  on  a  fquare  or  oblong 
pavement  of  fione,  raifed  fome  height  above  the  level  of  the 


ground  ;  they  likewife  have  fueh  pavement  near  their  houtes, 
on  which  they  fit  to  eat  and  amule  theinfelves.  Along  the 
uppermofi  edge  of  the  mountain  a  row  of  flakes  or  palifadoes, 
clofely  connected  together,  were  feen  like  a  fortification,  in 
which,  by  the  help  of  glalTes,  appeared  fomething  like  huts, 
which  teemed  to  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  the  hippas  of 
New  Zealand,  which  will  be  deferibed  in  fpeakiirg  of  that 
country.  Their  canoes  refemble  thofe  of  Otaheitee,  but  not 
fo  large;  their  heads  had  commonly  fome  flat  upright  piece, 
on  which  the  human  face  was  coarfely  carved  ;  and  their  fails 
were  made  of  mats,  triangular  in  thape,  and  very  broad  at 
the  top :  the  paddles  which  they  ufed  were  of  heavy  hard 
wood  ;  fhort,  but  (harp-pointed,  and  with  a  knob  at  the  upper 
end  ;  they  were  from  10  to  20  feet  long,  and  about  ij  inches 
broad. 

Their  weapons  were  all  made  of  the  club- wood,  or  cafua- 
rina  ;  and  were  either  plain  fpears  about  8  or  10  feet  long,  or 
clubs  which  commonly  had  a  knob  at  one  end.  They  have 
alfo  flings,  with  which  they  throw  (tones  with  great  velocitv, 
and  to  a  great  diftance,  but  not  with  a  good  aim. 

The  language  of  thefe  people  is  much  nearer  to  that  of 
Otaheitee  than  any  other  dialeft  in  the  South-Sea,  except  that 
they  could  not  pronounce  the->letter  r. 

The  only  quadrupeds  feen  here  were  hogs,  except  rats :  here 
were  fowls,  and  feveral  fmall  birds  in  the  woods,  whofe  notes 
were  very  melodious.  The  chief  difference  between  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Marquetas  and  thofe  of  the  Society  Iflands  feems 
to  confift  in  their  different  degrees  of  cleanlinefs :  the  former 
do  not  bathe  two  or  three  times  a  day,  nor  wath  their  hands 
and  face  before  and  after  every  meal,  as  the  latter  do  ;  and  they 
are  bafides  very  flovenly  in  the  manner  of  preparing  their  meals. 
Their  diet  is  chiefly  vegetable;  though  they  have  hogs  and 
fowls,  and  catch  abundance  of  fith  at  certain  times.  Their  drink 
is  pure  water,  cocoa-nuts  being  fcarce  here. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  propenfity  of  the  natives  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  rather  to  receive  than  give ;  for,  when  they  had 
taken  a  nail  as  the  price  of  a  bread-fruit,  the  article  fo  pur- 
chafed  could  not  be  obtained  from  them.  To  remove  this  dif- 
honeft  difpofition,  captain  Cook  ordered  a  mufket  to  be  fired 
over  their  heads,  which  terrified  them  into  fair  dealing. 

Soon  after  the  natives  had  gathered  courage  enough  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  board  the  (hip,  one  of  them  unfortunately  flole  an  iron 
ftanchion  from  the  gang- way,  with  which  he  fprang  into  the 
fea,  and,  notwithfianding  its  weight,  fwam  with  it  to  his  canoe, 
and  was  making  to  the  (bore  with  all  (peed.  A  mufket  was 
fired  over  his  head  to  frighten  him  back,  but  to  no  effeft,  he 
fiill  continuing  to  make  off  with  his  booty  :  the  whittling  of 
another  ball  over  his  head  was  as  ineffectual :  an  officer,  lefs 
patient  of  fuch  an  injury  than  feafon  and  humanity  thould 
have  taught  him  to  be,  levelled  a  mufket  at  the  poor  fellow, 
and  foot  him  through  the  head.  Captain  Cook  had  given  or¬ 
ders  to  fire  over  the  canoe,  but  not  to  kill  any  one  ;  he  was  in 
a  boat,  and  came  up  with  the  canoe  foon  after.  There  were 
two  men  in  her  :  one  fat  bailing  out  the  blood  and  water  in  a 
kind  of  hyfteric  laugh  ;  the  other,  a  youth  of  about  14  or  15 
years  of  age,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  fon  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  dead  body  with  a  ferious  and  de¬ 
jected  countenance.  This  aft  of  feverity,  however,  did  not 
eftrange  the  iilanders  to  the  tliip,  and  a  traffic  was  carried  on 
to  the  iatisfaftion  of  both  parties ;  bread-fruit,  bananas,  plan¬ 
tains,  and  fome  hogs,  were  given  in  exchange  for  fmall  nails, 
knives,  and  pieces  of  Amtlerdam  cloth  ;  red  feathers  of  the 
Amfterdam  Ifland  were  greatly  efteenred  here.  Captain  Cook, 
accompanied  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  thip,  in  their  walks 
about  the  country,  lighted  on  the  houfe  which  had  been  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  the  man  who  had  been  (hot;  there  they  found  his 
fon,  who  fled  at  their  approach  :  they  enquired  for  his  female 
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relations,  and  were  told  that  they  remained  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  to  weep  and  mourn  for  the  dead.  Notwithftanding 
they  were  then  among  the  relations  of  a  man  who  had  beejr 
killed  by  them,  not  the  lead:  tokens  of  animofity  or  revenge 
were  difcernible  among  the  natives. 

-The  weather  being  extremely  hot,  the  inhabitants  made  ufe 
of  large  fans  to  cool  themfelves,  of  which  great  numbers  were 
purchafed  ;  thefe  fans  were  formed  of  a  kind  of  tough  bark,  or 
grafs,  very  firmly  and  curicufly  plaited,  and  frequently  whitened 
with  {hell-lime.  Some  had  large  feathered  leaves  of  a  kind  of 
palm,  which  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  an  umbrella, 

-The  natives  at  length  became  fo  familiar  as  to  mount  the 
fides  of  the  {hip  in  great  numbers.  They  frequently  danced 
Upon  deck  for  the  diverfion  of  the  Tailors  :  their  dances  very 
much  refembled  thofe  of  Otaheitee;  their  mufic  too  was  very 
much  the  fame. 

A  Tailor  having  been  inattentive  to  his  duty,  received  fe- 
veral  blows  from  captain  Cook  ;  on  Teeing  which,  the  natives 
exclaimed,  tape-a  hei-te  tina,  “  he  beats  his  brother.”  From 
other  inftances  that  had  occurred,  it  was  clear  that  they  knew 
the  difference  between  the  commander  and  his  people,  but  at 
the  Tame  time  they  conceived  them  all  brethren  ;  and,  fays 
Mr.  Forfter,  “  to  me  the  molt  natural  inference  is,  that  they 
only  applied  an  idea  to  us  in  this  cafe,  which  really  exifted 
with  regard  to  themfelves;  they  probably  look  on  themfelves 
as  one  family,  of  which  the  eldeft  born  is  the  chief  or  king.” 

MARQUETRY,  in-laid  work  ;  a  curious  kind  of  work, 
compofed  of  pieces  of  hard  fine  wood  of  different  colours,  faft- 
ened,  in  thin  llices,  on  a  ground,  and  fometimes  enriched  with 
other  matters,  as  tortoife-fhell,  ivory,  tin,  and  brafs.  There  is 
another  kind  of  marquetry  made,  inftead  of  wood,  of  glaffes  of 
various  colours ;  and  a  third,  where  nothing  but  precious  {tones 
and  the  richeft  marbles  are  ufed  :  but  thefe  are  more  properly 
called  mofaic-work.  See  Mosaic. 

The  art  of  inlaying  is  very  ancient ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
paffed  from  the  ealt  to  the  weft,  as  one  of  the  fpoils  brought 
by  the  Romans  from  Afia.  Indeed  it  was  then  but  a  fimple 
thing;  nor  did  it  arrive  at  any  tolerable  perfection  till  the  15th 
century  among  the  Italians  :  it  feems,  however,  to  have  arrived 
at  its  height  in  the  17th  century  among  the  French. 

Till  John  of  Verona,  a  cotemporary  with  Raphael,  the  fineft 
works  of  this  kind  were  only  black  and  white,  which  are  what 
we  now  call  Mprefcos :  but  that  religious,  who  had  a  genius 
for  painting,  ftained  his  woods  with  dyes  or  boiled  oils,  which 
penetrated  them.  But  he  went  no  farther  than  the  reprefent- 
ing  buildings  and  perfpeflives,  which  require  no  great  variety 
of  colours.  Thofe  who  fucceeded  him,  not  only  improved  on 
the  invention  of  dyeing  the  woods,  by  a  fecret  which  they  found 
of  burning  them  without  confuming,  which  lerved  exceedingly 
well  for  the  lhadows;  but  had  alfo  the  advantage  of  a  number 
of  fine  new  woods  of  naturally  bright  colours,  by  the  difcovery 
of  America.  With  thefe  affiftanccs  the  art  is  now  capable  of 
imitating  any  thing ;  whence  fome  call  it  th t  art  of  painting 
in  wood. 

The  ground  whereon  the  pieces  are  to  be  ranged  and  glued, 
is  ordinarily  of  oak  or  fir  well  dried ;  and,  to  prevent  warp¬ 
ing,  is  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  glued  together.  The  wood 
to  be  ufed,  being  reduced  into  leaves,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  line, 
is  either  ftained  with  fome  colour,  or  made  black  for  fhadow; 
which  fome  efieft  by  putting  it  in  fand  extremely  heated  over 
the  lire,  others  by  fteeping  it  in  lime-water  and  fublimate,  and 
others  in  oil  of  fulphur.  Thus  coloured,  the  contours  of  the 
piece  are  formed  according  to  the  parts  of  the  defign  they  are 
to  reprefent. 

The  laft  is  the  Vnoft  difficult  part  of  marquetry,  and  that 
wherein  moft  patience  and  attention  are  rei mired.  The  two 
shi'ef  inftrumeots  ufed  herein  are  the  faw  and  the  vice;  the 


one,  to-  hold  the  matters  to  be  formed ;  the  other,  fo  take  off 
from  the  extremes,  according  to  occafion.  The  vice  is  of 
wood,  having  one  of  its  chaps  fixed  ;  the  other  moveable,  and 
is  opened  and  ftiut  by  the  foot,  by  means  of  a-  cord  fattened 
to  a  treadle.  Its  ftru&urs  is  very  ingenious,  yet  fimple 
enough. 

The  leaves- to  be  formed  (for  there  are  frequently  three  or 
four  ot  the  fame  kind  formed  together)  are  put  within  the 
chaps  of  the  vice,  after  being  glued  on  the  outermoft  part  oF 
the  defign  whofe  profile  they  are  to  follow;  then  the  work¬ 
man  prefung  the  treadle,  and  thus  holding  faft  the  piece, 
with  his  faw  runs  over  all  the  outlines  of  the  defign.  By  thus 
joining  and  forming  three  or  four  pieces  together,  they  not 
only  gain  time,  but  the  matter  is  likewife  the  better  enabled 
to  fuftain  the  efforts  of  the  faw  :  which,  how  delicate  foever  it 
may  be,  and  how  lightly  foever  the  workman  may  conduct  it,, 
without  fuch  a  precaution  would  be  apt  to  raife  fplinters,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

When  the  work  is  to  confift  of  one  fingle  kind  of  wood,  or 
of  tortoife-fhell,  on  a  copper  or  tin  ground,  or  vice  verfa,  they 
only  form  two  leaves  on  one  another,  i.  e.  a  leaf  of  metal,  and 
a  leaf  of  wood  or  ftiell :  this  they  call  Jawing  in  counter -parts', 
for,  by  filling  the  vacuities  of  one  of  the  leaves  by  the  pieces- 
coming  out  of  the  other,  the  metal  may  ferve  as  a  ground  to- 
the  wood,  and  the  wood  to  the  metal. 

All  the  pieces  thus  formed  with  the  faw,  and  marked  to- 
know  them  again,  and  the  ffiadow  given  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned  ;  they  vaneer  or  fallen  each  in-  its  place  on  th? 
common  ground;,  ufmg  for  that  purpofe  the  beft  Englilh 
glue. 

The  whole  is  put  in  a  prefs  to  dry,  planed  over,  and  polilhed 
with  the  lkin  of  the  fea-dog,  wax  and  (have-grafs,  as  in  fimple 
vaneering;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  in  marquetry 
the  fine  branches,  and  feveral  of  the  more  delicate  parts  of  thft- 
figures,  are  touched  up  and  finifhed  with  a  graver. 

It  is  the  cabinet-makers,  joiners,  and  toy-men  among  us 
who  work  in  marquetry ;  it  is  the  enamellers  and  ftone-cutters 
who  deal  in  mofaic-work  :  the  inftruments  ufed  in  the  former 
are  moftly  the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  by  the  ebonifts. 

MARQUIS,  a  title  of  honour,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of 
duke.  His  office  is  to  guard  the  frontiers  and  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  which  were  called  the  marches,  from  the  Teutonic 
word  marche  “  a  limit:”  as,  in  particular,  were  the  marches 
of  Wales  and  Scotland,  while  they  continued  hoftile  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  perfons  who  had  command  there  were  called  lords 
marchers,  or  marquejfcs ;  whofe  authority  was  aboliftied  by  fta- 
tute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27.  though  the  title  had  long  before 
been  made  a  mere  defign  of  honour,  Robert  Vere  earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford  being  created  marquis  of  Dublin  by  Richard  II.  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign.  A  marquis  is  created  by  patent; 
his  mantle  is  double  ermine,  three  doublings  and  a  half ;  his. 
title  is  mojl  honourable  ;  and  his  coronet  has  pearls  and  ftraw- 
berry-leaves  intermixed  round,  of  equal  height. 

MARR,  that  part  of  Aberdeenftiire  fituated  between  the  rl? 
vers  Dee  and  Don. 

MARRACCI  (Lewis),  a  very  learned  Italian,  was  born- 
at  Lucca  in  Tufcany  in  1612.  After  having  finifhed  his  ju¬ 
venile  ftudies,  he  entered  into  the  congregation  of  regular 
clerks  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  early 
by  his  learning  and  merit.  He  taught  rhetoric  feven  years, 
and  paffed  through  feveral  offices  of  his  order.  He  applied 
himfelf  principally  to  the  ftudy  of  languages,  and  attained  of 
himfelf  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac, 
the  Chaldee,  the  Arabic ;  which  laft  he  taught  fome  time  at 
Rome,  by  the  order  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  Pope  Innocent 
XI.  chole  him  for  his  confeflor,  and  placed  great  confidence  in 
him.  He  would  have  advanced  him  to  ecclefiaftical  dignities, 
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if  Marracci  had  not  oppofed  him.  Marracci  died  at  Rome  in 
1700,  aged  87.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  pieces  in  Ita¬ 
lian  ;  but  the  grand  work,  wTtich  has  made  him  defervedly  fa¬ 
mous  all  over  Europe,  is  his  edition  of  the  Alkoran,  in  the 
original  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  verlion,  notes,  and  confutation 
of  his  own.  It  was  beautifully  printed  in  a  vols.  folio  at  Pa¬ 
dua  in  1698.  The  Latin  verlion  of  the  Alkoran,  by  Marracci, 
with  notes  and  obfervations  from  him  and  others,  and  a^fy- 
nopfis  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  by  way  of  introduction, 
was  publiftied  by  Heineccius  at  Leipfic,  1721,  inBvo.  Marracci 
had  alfo  a  hand  in  the  “  Biblia  facra  Arabica,  facrae  congre- 
gationis  de  propaganda  fide  jull'u  edita,  ad  ulum  ecclefiarum 
qrientalium,”  Homes  1671,  in  3  vols.  folio. 

MARRIAGE,  a  contraCt,  both  civil  and  religious,  between 
a  man  and  a  woman,  by -which  they  engage  to  live  together  in 
mutual  lo\eand  friendship  for  the  ends  of  procreation,  &c. 
See  Mokal  Philojopby . 

Marriage  is  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  in  ufe 
among  all  people.  The  Romanifts  account  it  a  facrament. 
The  woman,  with  all  her  moveable  goods,  immediately  upon 
marriage,  palfes  wholly  in  potejlatem  • viri ,  “  into  the  power  and 
difpolal  of  the  hufband.” 

The  fir  ft  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  together  without  mar¬ 
riage.  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  is  laid  to  have  been  the  firft 
author  of  this  honourable  inlntution  among  that  people  Atter 
the  commonwealths  of  Greece  were  fettled,  marriage  was  very 
mmh  encouraged  by  their  laws,  and  the  a'bftainmg  from  it 
was  dilcountenanced  and  in  many  places  punilhed.  The  Lace¬ 
demonians  were  very  remarkable  for  their  leverity  towards 
thofe  who  deferred  marriage  beyond  a  limited  time,  as  well  as 
to  thofe  who  wholly  abftained  from  it.  The  Athenians  had 
an  exprefs  law,  that  all  commanders,  orators,  and  perlons  in¬ 
truded  with  any  public  affair,  fhould  be  married  men.  Poly¬ 
gamy  was  not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece.  The  time  of 
marriage  was  not  the  fame  in  all  places.  The  Spartans  were 
not  permitted  to  marry  till  they  arrived  at  their  full  ftrength  ; 
the  reafon  affigned  for  which  cuftotn  by  Lycurgus  was,  that 
the  Spartan  children  might  be  ftrong  and  vigorous :  and  the 
Athenian  laws  are  laid  to  have  once  ordered,  that  men  ftiould 
not  marry  till  3^  years  of  age.  The  feafon  of  the  year  which 
they  preferred  for  this  purpole  was  the  winter,  and  particularly 
the  month  of  January,  called  Ganielion.  The  Greeks  thought 
it  fcandalous  to  contract  marriage  within  certain  degrees  oft  con- 
languinity ;  whillt  moll  of  the  barbarous  nations  allowed  in  • 
celtuous  mixtures. 

Muft  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  cfpecially  fuch  as  made  any 
figure,  required  their  citzens  fhould  match  with  none  but  ci¬ 
tizens,  and  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the 
content  of  their  parents.  The  ulual  ceremonies  in  promifing 
fidelity  was  killing  each  other,  or  giving  their  ri-ht  hands, 
which  was  a  general  form  of  ratifying  all  agreements  Before 
the  marriage  could  be  folemnized,  the  gods  were  to  be  con- 
fultcd,  and  their  aftiltance  implored  by  prayers  and  facrifices, 
which  were  offered  to  lome  of  the  deities  that  fuperintended 
thele  athftrs,  by  the  parents  or  neared  relations  of  the  perlons 
to  be  married  When  the  victim  was  opened,  the  gall  was 
taken  out  and  thrown  behind  the  altar,  as  being  the  feat  of 
anger  and  malice,  and  therefore  the  averlion  o!  all ,the  deities 
who  had  the  care  of  love,  as  well  as  thole  who  became  their 
votaries.  See  Bkidk  and  Bkidlgroom. 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  difallowed  of  polygamy. 
A  Roman  might  not  rnarry  any  woman  who  was  not  a  Roman. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  ot  every 
month  weie  deemed  unlucky  tor  the  celebration  of  mariiage, 
as  was  alio  the  teaft  of  the  parentalia,  and  the  whole  month  of 
May.  1  he  molt  happy  fealon  in  every  refpeCt  was  that  which 
followed  the  ides  of  June. 

The  Roman  laws  fpeak  of  fecond  marriages  in  very  hard 
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and  odious  terms  1  Malre  jam  fecundis  nuptiis  funeflata,  L.  iii. 
C.  de  fee.  nuptiis.  By  thefe  laws  it  was  enacted,  that  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  hufband  or  wife  deceafed  fhould  pafs  over  to  the 
children,  if  the  furvivor  fhould  marry  a  fecond  time.  By  the 
law  Has  ediclali  (Ood.  de  fee.  nupt.),  the  furvivor,  upon  mar¬ 
rying  a  fecond  time,  could  not  give  the  perfon  he  married  a 
portion  more  than  equal  to  that  of  each  of  the  children.  In 
the  primitive  church  the  refpeCt  to  chaftity  was  carried  fo  high, 
that  a  fecond  marriage  was  accounted  no  other  than  a  lawful 
whoredom,  or  a  fpecies  of  bigamy;  and  there  are  fome  ancient 
canons  which  forbid  the  ecclefiaftics  from  being  prefent  at  fe¬ 
cond  marriages. 

Marriage,  by  the  Mofaic  lav/,  was  fubjeCt  to  feveral  re- 
ftriCtions  :  thus  by  Levit.  chap,  xviii.  ver.  16.  a  man  was  for¬ 
bid  to  marry  his  brother’s  widow  unlefs  he  died  without  ilfue; 
in  which  cate  it  became  enjoined-as  a  duty.  So  it  was  forbid 
to  marry  his  wife’s  lifter,  while  fhe  was  living,  ver.  18.  which, 
was  not  forbidden  before  the  law,  as  appears  from  the  inftance 
of  Jacob. 

The  ancient  Roman  law  is  filent  on  this  head  ;  and  Papinian 
is  the  firft  who  mentions  it,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Caracalla.  The  lawyers  who  came  after  him  ftretched  the 
bonds  of  affinity  to  far,  that  they  placed  adoption  on  the  fame 
foot  with  nature. 

Affinity,  according  to  the  modern  canonifts,  renders  mar¬ 
riage  unlawful  to  the  fourth  generation,  inclufive  ;  but  this  is 
to  be  underftood  of  direct  affinity,  and  not  of  that  which  is  fe- 
condary  or  collateral.  Ajjin'n  mei  ajfinis,  noil  cji  ajfinis  meus.  It 
is  farther  to  be  oblerved,  that  this  impediment  of  marriage  does- 
not  only  follcAv  an  affinity  contracted  by  lawful  matrimony,  but 
alio  that  contracted  by  a  criminal  commerce  ;  with  this  diG 
ference,  that  this  laft  does  extend  beyond  the  fecond  generation  ; 
whereas  the  other,  as  has  been  obferved,  reaches  to  the  fourth. 

In  Germany  they  have  a  kind  of  marriage  called  morganatic , 
wherein  a  man  of  quality  contracting  with  a  woman  of  inferior 
rank,  he  gives  her  th<7  left  hand  in  lieu  of  the  right ;  and  fti- 
pulates  in  the  contract  that  the  wife  fhall  continue  in- her  former 
rank  or  condition  ;  aivjl  that  the  children  born  of  them  fhall  be 
of  the  lame,  lb  that  they  oecome  baftards  as  to  matters  of  in¬ 
heritance,  though  they  are,  legitimate  in  effeCt.  They  cannot 
bear  the  name  or  arms  of  the  family.  None  but  princes  and 
great  lords  of  Germany  are  allowed  this  kind  of  marriage. 
The  un  verfities  of  Leipfic  and  Jena  have  declared  againft  the 
validity  of  fuch  contracts;  maintaining  that  they  cannot  pre¬ 
judice  the  children,  efpecialiy  when  the  emperor’s  confent  in¬ 
tervenes  in  the  marriage. 

1  he  Turks  have  three  kinds  of  marriages,  and  three  forts 
of  wives  ;  legitimate ,  wives  in  kebin ,  and  Jlaves.  They  marry 
the  firft,  hire  the.  fecond,  and  buy  the  third. 

Among  all  the  lavage  nations,  whether  in  Afia,  Africa,  or' 
America,  the  wife  is  commonly  bought  by  the  hufband  from 
her  father  or  thofe  other  relations  who  have  an  authority  over 
her;  and  the  conclufion  of  a  bargain  for  this  purpole,  together 
with  the  payment  of  the  trice,  has  therefore  become  the  ufual 
form  or  folemnity  in  the  celebration  of  their  marriages.  The 
Hebrews  alfo  purchafed  their  wives  by  paying  down  a  compe¬ 
tent  dowry  for  them  ;  and  Ariftotle  makes  it  one  argument  to 
prove  that  the  ancient  Grecians  were  an  uncivilized  people, 
becaufe  they  ufed  to  buy  their  wives  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
laid  afide  their  barbarous  manners  they  left  oft  this  praCtice. 

The  Englilh  law  confiders  marriage  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a  civft  contraCt ;  the  holinefs  of  the  matrimonial  ftate  being 
left  ent  rely  to  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  to  which  it  pertains,  to 
punilh  or  annul  inceftuous  or  other  unferipturai  marriages. 
The  law  allows  marriage  to  be  good  and  valid,  where  the  par¬ 
ties  at  the  time  of  making  it  were  willing  and  able  to  contraCt, 
and  actually  did  contraCt,  in  the  proper  forms  and  folemnities 
required  by  law.  The  dilabilities  for  contracting  are  of  two 
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forts  •  firfi,  fuch  as  are  ernoaical,  and  therefore  fufficient  by  the 
ecclefiaftical  laws  to  void  the  marriage  in  the  fpiritual  court ; 
fuch  as  pre-con t raft,  confanguinity,  or  relation  by  blood;  and 
affinity,  or  relation  by  marriage,  and  fome  particular  corporal 
infirmities.  But  thele  difabilities  in  our  law  do  not  make  the 
marriage  ipfo  faflo  void,  but  voidable  only  by  fentence  of  re¬ 
paration  ;  and  marriages  are  efteemed  valid  to  all  civil  purpofes, 
unlefs  i'uch  leparation  is  aftually  made  during  the  life  cf  the 
parties.  Thus  when  a  man  had  married  his  firlt  wife’s  fitter, 
and  after  her  death  the  bithop's  court  was  proceeding  to  annul 
the  marriage  and  battardife  the  ilfue,  the  court  of  king’s  bench 
granted  a  prohibition  quoad  boo-,  but  permitted  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  punitli  the  hutband  for  incett. 

Bv  3 2  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38.  it  is  declared,  that  ali  perfons 
may  lawfully  marry  but  fuch, as  are  prohibited  by  God’s  law, 
&c.  And  that  nothing  (God’s  law  excepted)  thall  impeach 
any  marriage  but  within  the  Levitical  degrees :  thefe  are  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  1 8 th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  are  illuflrated 
by  Lord  Coke  in  this  manner  :  A  man  may  not  marry  bis 
mother,  father’s  fitier,  mother’s  fitter,  fitter,  daughter,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  his  fon  or  daughter,  father's  wife,  uncle’s  wife,  father’s 
wife’s  daughter,  brother’s  wife,  wife’s  fitter,  fon’s  wife  or  wife’s 
■daughter,  and  daughter  of  his  wife's  ton  or  daughter.  And  a 
woman  may  not  marry  her  father,  father’s  brother,  mother’s 
brother,  brother,  fon,  ton  of  her  hutband’s  fon  or  daughter, 
mother’s  hufband,  aunt’s  hutband,  fitter’s  hutband,  hulband’s 
brother,  and  fon  of  her  hufband's  fon  or  daughter.  By  the 
civil  law  firtt  coufins  are  allowed  to  marry ;  but  by  the  canon 
law  both  firlt  and  fecond  coufins  are  prohibited.  Therefore 
when  it  is  vulgarly  laid  that  firtt  coufins  may  marry,  but  fecond 
coufins  cannot,  this  probably  arofe  by  confounding  thefe  two 
laws;  for  firlt  coufins  may  marry  by  the  civil  law,  and  fecond 
coufins  cannot  by  the  canon  law.  But  by  the  forefaid  flat. 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38.  it  is  clear,  that  both  firtt  and  fecond 
coufins  may  marry.  By  the  fame  ftatute  all  impediments 
arifing  from  pre-contrafts  to  other  perfons  were  abolithed,  and 
declared  of  none  effeft  unlefs  they  had  been  confummated  with 
bodily  knowledge ;  in  which  cafe  the  canon  law  holds  fuch 
contraft  to  be  a  marriage  de  faflo.  But  this  branch  of  the 
ftatute  was  repealed  by  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  23.  How  far  the 
aft  of  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  (which  prohibits  all  fuits  in  eccle- 
ftaftical  courts  to  compel  a  marriage  in  confequence  of  any 
contraft)  may  collaterally  extend  to  revive  this  claufe  of 
Henry  VIlI.’s  ftatute,  and  abolifh  the  impediment  of  pre- 
contraft,  judge  Blackftone  leaves  to  be  confidered  by  the  canon- 
ills.  We  thall  here  obferve,  that  on  a  promife  of  marriage, 
if  it  be  mutual  on  both  fides,  damages  may  be  recovered  in 
cafe  either  party  refufesfto  marry;  and  though  no  time  for  the 
marriage  is  agreed  on,  if  the  plaintiff  avers  that  he  offered  to 
marry  the  defendant  who  refufed  it,  an  aftion  is  maintainable 
for  the  damages  ;  but  no  aftion  (hall  be  brought  upon  any 
agreement  except  it  is  in  writing,  and  figned  by  the  party  to 
be  charged.  The  canonical  hours  for  celebrating  marriage  are 
from  8  to  12  in  the  forenoon. 

The  other  fort  of  difabilities  are  thofe  which  are  created,  or 
at  leaft  enforced,  by  the  municipal  laws.  Thefe  civil  difabilities 
make  the  contraft  void  ab  initio,  by  rendering  the  parties  in¬ 
capable  of  forming  any  contraft  at  all.  The  firft  legal  difabi- 
lity  is  a  prior  marriage,  or  having  another  hutband  or  wife 
living.;  in  which  cafe,  betides  the  penalties  confequent  upon  it 
as  a  felony,  the  fecond  marriage  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
void.  See  Bigamy  and  Polygamy. 

The  next  legal  difability  is  want  of  age  ;  therefore  if  a  boy 
under  14,  or  a  girl  under  12  years  of  age,  marries,  when  either 
of  them  comes  to  the  age  of  confent,  they  may  difagree  and 
declare  the  marriage  void,  without  any  divorce  or  fentence  in 
the  fpiritual  court.  However,  in  our  law  it  is  fo  far  a  mar¬ 
riage,  that  if  at  the  age  of  confent  they  agree  to  continue  to¬ 


gether,  they  need  not  be  married  again.  Another  incapacity 
larifes  from  want  of  confent  of  parents  or  guardians.  By  fe- 
veral  ftatutes,  viz.  6  &  7  W.  III.  c.  6.  7.  8  W.  III.  c.  35. 
10  Ann.  c.  19.  penalties  of  100I.  are  laid  on  every  clergyman 
who  marries  a  couple  either  without  publication  of  banns, 
-which  may  give  notice  to  parents 'or  guardians,  or  without  a 
licence,  to  obtain  which  the  confent  of  parents  or  guardians 
muft  be  fvvcrn  to.  And  by  q  &  5  Ph.  &  M.  c.  8.  whofoev*- 
marries  any  woman  child  under  the  age  of  16  years,  without 
confent  of. parents  or  guardians,  Ihall  be  fubjeft  to  fine  or  five 
years  imprifonment  ;  and  her  eftate  during  her  hufband’s  life 
(hall  be  enjoyed  by  the  next  heir.  Thus  alfo  in  France  the  fons 
cannot  marry  without  confent  of  parents  till  30  years  of  age, 
nor  the  daughters -till  25  ;  and  in  Holland  the  fons  are  at  their 
own  difpolal  at  25-,  and  the  daughters  at  20.  And  by  the 
marriage  aft,  viz.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  it  is  enafted,  that  all  mar¬ 
riages  celebrated  by  licence  (for  banns  fuppofe  notice),  where 
either  of  the  parties  is  under  2 1,  not  being  a  widow  or  widower, 
without  the  confent  of  the  father,  or,  if  he  be  not  living,  of  the 
mother  or  guardians,  (hall  be  abfolutely  void.  However,  pro- 
vifion  is  made  where  the  mother  or  guardian  is  non  compos, 
beyond  fea,  or  unreafonably  froward,  to  difpenfe  with  fuch 
confent  at  the  diicretion  of  the  lord  chancellor  ;  but  no  pro- 
vifion  is  made  in  cafe  the  father  Ihould  labour  under  any  men¬ 
tal  or  other  incapacity.  A  fourth  incapacity  is  want  of  reafon. 
It  is  provided  by  15  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  that  the  marriage  of  lu¬ 
natics  and  fons  under  phrenfies  (if  found  lunatics  under  a  com- 
mifiion  or  committed  to  the  care  of  truftees  by  any  aft  of 
parliament)  before  they  are  declared  of  found  mind  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  or  the  majority  of  fuch  truftees,  Ihall  be  totally  void. 
Laftly,  the  parties  muft  not  only  be  willing  and  able  to  con¬ 
traft,  but  muft  aftually  contraft  themfelves  in  due  form  of 
law,  to  make  it  a  good  civil  marriage.  Any  contraft  made 
per  verba  de  preefenti,  or  in  words  of  the  prefent  tenfe,  and  in 
cafe  of  cohabitation  per  verba  de  futuro  alfo  between  perfons 
able  to  contraft,  was  before  the  late  aft  deemed  a  valid  mar¬ 
riage  to  many  purpoles,  and  the  parties  might  be  compelled 
in  the  fpiritual  courts  to  celebrate  it  in  facie  ecclefia.  But  thefe 
verbal  contrafts  are  now  of  no  force  to  compel  a  future  mar¬ 
riage.  Nor  is  any  marriage  at  prefent  valid  that  is  not  celebrated 
in  fome  pariih  church,  or  public  chapel,  unlefs  by  difpenfation 
from  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  It  muft  alfo  be  preceded 
by  publication  of  banns  or  by  licence  from  the  fpiritual  judge. 
A  marriage  in  purfuance  of  banns  muft  be  folemnized  in  one  of 
the  churches  or  chapels  where  the  banns  were  publiflied.  No 
parfen,  vicar,  &c.  {hall  be  obliged  to  publilh  barms  of  matri¬ 
mony,  unlefs  the  perfons  to  be  married  Ihall,  feven  days  before 
the  time  required  for  the  firft  publication,  deliver  to  him  a 
notice  in  writing  of  their  true  names,  and  of  the  houfe  or  houfes 
of  their  refpeftive  abode  within  fuch  pariih,  &c.  and  of  the 
time  that  they  have  dwelt  in  fuch  houfe  or  houfes.  And  the 
faid  banns  Ihall  be  publiflied  upon  three  Sundays  preceding  the 
folemnization  of  marriage  during  the  time  of  public  fervice  : 
in  jafe  the  parents  or  guardians,  or  either  of  the  parties  who 
Ihall  be  under  the  age  of  21  years,  Ihall  openly  and  publicly 
declare,  or  caufe  to  be  declared  in  the  church  or  chapel  where 
the  banns  fhall  be  fo  publiflied,  at  the  time  of  fuch  publication, 
their  dilfent  to  fuch  marriage,  fuch  publication  of  banns  Ihall 
be  void.  And  when  the  parties  dwell  in  divers  parilhes,  the 
curate  of  the  one  parifli  fliall  not  folemnize  matrimony  betwixt 
them  without  a  certificate  of  the  banns  being  thrice  alked  from 
the  curate  of  the  other  pariih.  A  marriage  in  purfuance  of 
a  licence  (except  a  fpecial  licence)  muft  be  folemnized  in  fuch 
church  or  chapel  where  the  licence  is  granted  ;  and  no  licence 
of  marriage  Ihall  be  granted  by  any  archbilhop,  bilhop,  &c.  to 
folemnize  any  marriage  in  any  other  church.  See.  than  in  the 
pariih  church,  &c.  within  which  the  ufual  place  of  abode  of 
one  of  the  parties  Ihall  have  been  for  four  weeks  immediately 
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before  the  granting  fueh  licence.  By  the  fame  ftatute  all  mar¬ 
riages  (hall  be  folemnized  in  the  prefence  of  two  credible  wit¬ 
ness  at  the  lead,  befides  the  minifter,  who  (hall  fign  their  at- 
teflation  thereof;  and  immediately  after  the  celebration  of 
every  marriage,  an  entry  thereof  (hall  be  made  in  the  parifh- 
regifter,  expreffing  that  the  faid  marriage  was  celebrated  by 
banns  or  licence  ;  and  if  both  or  either  of  the  parties  be  under 
age,  with  confent.  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  as  the  cafe  (hall 
be,  figned  by  the  minifter,  and  alfo  by  the  parties  married, 
and  attefted  by  the  two  wicnefles  prefent.  It  is  held  to  be 
alfo  effential  to  a  marriage,  that  it  be  performed  by  a  perfon 
in  orders  ;  though  the  intervention  of  a  pried  to  folenmize 
this  contrail  is  merely  juris  pofitivi,  and  not  juris  naturalis  aut 
div'mi ;  it  being  faid  that  Pope  Innocent  III.  was  the  tirft  who 
ordained  the  celebration  of  marriage  in  the  church,  before 
which  it  was  totally  a  civil  contrail.  And  in  the  times  of  the 
grand  rebellion,  all  marriages  were  pei  formed  by  the  juftices 
of  the  peace  ;  and  thefe  marriages  were  declared  valid  with¬ 
out  any  freih  folemnization,  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  33.  But  as 
the  law  now  (lands,  we  may  upon  the  whole  colleit,  that  no 
marriage  by  the  temporal  law  is  ipfo  faflo  void,  that  is  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  perfon  in  orders;  in  a  parilh-church,  a  public  chapel, 
or  elfewhere,  by  a  fpecial  difpenfation  ;  in  purfuing  of  banns  or  a 
licence;  between  (ingle  perfons  ;  confenting;  of  found  mind;  and 
of  the  age  of  2  1  years  ;  or  of  the  age  of  14  in  males  and  12  in 
females,  with  confent  of  parents  or  guardians,  or  without  it,  in 
cale  of  widowhood.  And  no  marriage  is  voidable  by  the  eccle- 
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fiaftieal  law  after  the  death  of  either  of  the  parties;  nor  during 
their  lives,  unlefs  for  the  canonical  impediments  of  precontract, 
if  that  indeed  dill  exifts  ;  of  confanguinity  ;  and  of  affinity  or 
corporal  imbecility  fubfilting  previous  to  the  marriage. 

By  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  the  fubftance  of  which  has  been  already 
recited,  if  any  perfon  (hall  folemnize  matrimony  in  any  other 
place  than  a  church,  See.  where  banns  have  been  ufually  pub- 
liffied,  unlefs  by  fpecial  licence,  or  without  publication  of  banns, 
unlefs  licence  of  marriage  be  tirft  obtained  from  fome  perfon 
having  authority  to  grant  the  lame,  every  fuch  perfon  know- 
ingly  fo  offending  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  tranfported  for 
14  years;  the  profecution  to  be  within  three  years.  By  the 
fame  ftatute,  to  make  a  falfe  entry  into  a  marriage-regifter;  to 
alter  it  when  made;  to  forge  or .  counterfeit  fuch  entry,  ora 
marriage  licence,  or  aid  and  abet  fuch  forgery  ;  to  utter  the 
fame  as  true,  knowing  it  to  be  counterfeit ;  or  to  deftroy  or 
procure  the  deftruCtion  of  any  regifter  in  order  to  vacate  any 
marriage,  or  fubjeCI  any  perfon  to  the  penalties  of  this  aft ;  all 
thefe  offences,  knowingly  and  wilfully  committed,  fubjeCl  the 
party  to  the  guilt  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

In  Scotland,  the  parties  living  together  as  man  and  wife,  or 
declaring  themfelves  fo  before  witneffes,  makes  a  valid  though 
informal  marriage. 

For  the  proportions  which  marriages  bear  to  births,  and  births 
to  burials,  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  Mr.  Derham  gives  us  the 
following  table : 


England  in  general  - 
London  -  - 

Hantffrire,  from  1569  to  1658 
Tiverton  in  Devonfhire,  from  1656  to  1664 
Cranbrook  in  Kent,  from  1560  to  1649 
Aynho,  in  Northamptonffiire,  for  118  years 
Upminfter  in  Eflex,  for  100  years 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1695 
Old,  Middle,  and  Lower  Marck,  in  1698 
Dominions  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  1698 
Breflaw  in  Silefia,  from  1687  to  91 
Paris,  in  1670,  1671,  1672  - 

The  following  Table,  fimllar  to  the  preceding,  is  formed  from  the  obfervations  colleifted  a<id  referred  to  by  Dr.  Price, 
ttaken  from  Chambers's  Cyclopedia,  by  Dr.  Rees  :  • 

Marriages  to 


Marriages  to 
Births,  as 

Births  to  Bu¬ 
rials,  as 

1  to  4.63 

I. 1 2  to  1 

- 

1  to  4 

1  .  to  I.I 

1  to  4 

1.2  to  I 

- 

1  to  3.7 

1.26  to  I 

I  to  3.9 

1.6  to  1 

i  to  6 

1.6  to  x 

- 

1  to  4.6 

1.8  to  X 

1  to  3.7 

1.2  to  I 

1  to  3.7 

1.9  to  r 

1  to  3.7 

1.5  to  1 

1.6  to  I 

1  to  4.7 

1.6  to  x 

It  is 
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London,  Annual  medium  from  1716  to  1736 

- from  1759  to  1  768 

Northampton,  ditto,  from  1741  to  1770 

Norwich,  ditto,  from  174010  1769 

Shrewfbury,  ditto,  from  1762  to  1768 

Manchefter  and  Salford,  exclufive  of  difienters 

Ditto,  from  1755  to  1759  - 

Ditto,  ditto,  including  difienters,  from  1768  to  1772 

Gaiitfborough  in  Lincolnflu’re,  ditto,  from  .1752  to  1771 

Madeira,  ditto,  from  1759  to  1766 

Bofton  in  New  England,  from  1731  to  1752 

Chritliana  in  Norway,  in  1761  -  - 

Paris,  mean  of  fome  of  the  lad  years 

Vienna,  annnal  medium  from  175710  1769 

Amfterdam,  ditto,  for  fome  of  the  laft  years 

•Copenhagen,  ditto  - 

Berlin,  ditto,  for  five  years,  ending  at  1759 

Breflaw,  ditto,  from  163310  1734 

• - ,  ditto,  from  1717  to  1735 

Rome,  ditto,  from  1759  to  1761 

Vaud  in  Switzerland,  ditto,  for  10  years  before  1766 

6 


Births,  as 


Births  to  Burials,  as 


—  18, coo  to  26,529,  or  1  to  1.4,  &c. 

—  15,710  to  22,956,  or  1  to  1.4,  &c. 

—  155  to  191,  or  1  to  1.2,  Sc c. 

—  1057  to  1206,  or  1  to  1. 1,  &c. 

—  301  to  329,  or  1  to  1.09,  See. 


1  to  3.7 
1  to  4.68 


1  to  4.3 

t  to  1.9,  &c. 
r  to  3.04,  &c 
1  to  3.9,  &c. 


756  to  743,- 


/t>u  iu  y-to» 

1098  to  958,  07  r .  1 4,  See.  to  1. 

126  to  105,  or  1.2  to  I. 

2201  to  1293,  or  1.7  to  I. 

538  to  6o8,  or  x  to  >.13,  8cc. 

11,024  to  6929,  or  1-5  to  1. 

19,100  to  19,400,  or  1  to  i.or,  Sec- 
5800  to  6600,  or  1  to  1. 1,  &c. 

4600  to  8oco,  or  1  to  1. 1,  Sec. 
2700  to  3300,  or  1  to  1.2,  &c. 
3855  to  5054,  or  1  to  1.3,  Sec. 

1089  to  1256,  or  1  to  1. 1 5,  Sec, 
1252'to  1507,  or  1  to  1.2,  &c. 

5167  to  7x53,  or  1  to  1.3,  Sec. 

I  to  3.9  (3155  to  2504,  or  1.2,  &c.  to  r. 
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For  an  account  of  the  numbers  of  male  and  female  Hill-born 
children  and  chrifoms,.  and  of  boys  and  girls  under  ten,  of  mar¬ 
ried  men  and  married  women,  and  of  widows  and  widowers, 
■who  died  for  a  courfe  of  yta  s  at  Vienna,  Breflaw,  Drefden, 
Eeipfic,  Raiifbon,  and  fome  other  towns  in  Germany,  fee  Phil. 
Tranf.  Abr.  Vol.  VII.  Part  IV.  p.  46,  &c. 

The  reader  may  find  many  curious  calculations  and  remarks 
relating  to  this  fubjeft  in  Dr.  Price’s  excellent  work,  intitled, 
Obfervations  on  Reverfionary  Payments.  I'rom  tbe  preceding 
table  it  appears,  that  marriages,  one  with  another,  do  each  pro¬ 
duce  about  four  births,  both  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Dr.  Price  obferves,  that  the  births  at  Paris,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  table,  are  above  four  times  the  weddings  ;  and 
therefore  it  may  feem,  that  in  the  moft  healthy  country  fitu- 
ations,  every  wedding  produces  above  four  children;  and  though 
this  be  the  cafe  in  Paris,  for  reafons  which  he  has  given,  he  has 
obferved  nothing  like  it  in  any  other  great  town.  He  adds, 
that  from  comparing  the  births  and  weddings  in  countries  and 
towns  where  regifters  of  them  have  been  kept,  it  appears  that 
in  the  former,  marriages  one  with  another  leldom  produce  k-fs 
than  four  children  each  ;  generally  between  four  and  five,  and 
fometimts  above  fke;  hut  in  towns  leldom  above  four,  gene¬ 
rally  between  three  a  .d  four,  and  fometimes  under  three.  It  is 
neceflary  to  be  obferved  here,  that  though  the  proportion  of 
annual  births  to  weddings  has  been  conlidered  as  giving  the 
true  number  of  children  derived  from  each  marriage,  taking  all 
marriages  one  with  another  ;  yet  this  is  only  true,  when,  for 
many  years,  the  births  and  burials  have  kept  nearly  equal. 
"Where  there  is  an  excefs  of  the  births  occafioning  an  increafe, 
the  proportion  of  annual  hrrths  to  weddings  mult  be  lefs  than 
the  proportion  of  children  derived  from  each  marriage  ;  and  the 
contrary  muft  take  place  where  there  is  a  decreafe  :  and  by  Mr. 
King’s  computation,  about  one  in  an  bundled  and  four  pcrfons 
marry;  the  number  of  people  in  England  being  eftirr.ated  at 
five  millions  and  a  half,  whereof  about  forty-one  thoufand 
annually  marry. 

In  the  diftri£t  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland,  the  married  are  very 
nearly  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

Major  Graunt  and  Mr.  King  difagree  in  the  proportions 
between  males  and  females,  the  latter  making  to  males  to  13 
females  in  London  ;  in  other  cities  and  towns,  and  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  hamlets,  1 00  males  to  99  females  :  but  major  Graunt, 
both  from  the  Londi/n  and  country  bills,  computes,  that  there 
are  in  England  4  males  to  13  females  ;  whence  he  juftly  in¬ 
fers,  that  the  Chriltian  religion,  prohibiting  polygamy,  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature  than  Mahometanifm  and 
others  that  allow  it. 

This  proportion  of  males  to  females  Mr.  Derham  thinks 
pretty  juft,  being  agreeable  to  what  he  had  obferved  himfelf. 
In  the  hundred  years,  for  inftance,  of  his  own  parifh  regifter 
of  Upminfter,  though  the  burials  of  males  and  females  were 
nearly  equal,  being  633  males  and  (  23  females  in  all  that 
time  ;  yet  there  were  baptized  709  males  and  but  675  females, 
which  is  13  females  to  13.7  males. 

From  a  regifter  kept  at  Noithampton  for  28  years,  from 
1741  to  '770,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  maies  to  fe¬ 
males  that  were  born  in  that  period  is  z -6  1  to  2288,  or  nearly 
<1  3.4  to  1  3.  H,  wever,  though  more  males  are  born  than  fe¬ 
males,  Dr.  Price  has  fufficiently  fhown  that  there  is  a  ccnfi- 
dtrable  difference  between  the  probabilities  of  life  among  males 
and  females  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  to  that  males  are  more 
fh  ^rilived  than  fern  lies  ;  and  as  the  greater  mortality  of  males 
lakes  place  among  children,  as  well  as  among  males  at  all  ages,  N 
the  fadt  cannot  be  accounted  or  merely  by  their  being  more 
fubjedl  to  untimely  deaths  hv  various  accidents,  and  by  their 
being  addidled  to  the  excelles  and  irregularities  which  lliorten 
life.  Mr.  Kerfffeboom  informs  us,  that  during  the  courfe  of 


125  years  in  Holland,  females  have  in  all  accidents  of  age 
lived  about  three  or  four  years  longer  than  the  fame  number  of 
males.  In  feveral  towns  of  Germany,  &c.  it  appears,  that  of 
7270  married  perfons  who  had  died,  the  proportion  of  married 
men  who  died,  to  the  married  women,  w’as  3  to  2;  and  in  Bref¬ 
law,  for  eight  years,  as  5  to  3.  In  all  Pomerania,  during  nine 
years,  from  17-48  to  17 56,  this  propot  ton  was  nearly  13  to 
11.  Among  the  minifters  and  profeffors  in  Scotland,  20  mar¬ 
ried  men  die  to  12  married  women,  at  a  medium  of  27  years, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  3  ;  lb  that  there  is  the  chance  of 
3  to  2,  and  in  fome  circumftances  even  a  greater  chance,  that 
the  woman  fhall  be  the  furvivor  of  a  marriage,  and  not  a  man  ; 
and  this  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  merely  by.  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  age  between  men  and  their  vviPes,  without  admitting 
the  greater  mortality  of  males.  In  the  diftrict  of  Vaud  in 
Switzerland,  it  appears  that  half  the  females  do  not  die  till 
the  age  of  46  and  upwards,  though  half  the  males  die  under 
36.  It  is  likewife  an  indifputable  fabt,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  life  the  rate  of  mortality  among  males  is  much  greater  than 
among  females. 

From  a  table  formed  by  Dr.  Price,  from  a  regifter  kept  for 
20  years  at  Gainfborough,  it  appears,  that  of  thofe  who  live 
to  80,  the  major  part,  in  the  proportion  of  49  to  32,  are  fe¬ 
males.  Mr.  Deparcieux  at-  Paris,  and  Mr.  Wargentin  in  Swe¬ 
den,  have  farther  obferved,  that  not  only  women  live  longer 
than  men,  but  that  married  women  live  longer  than  lingle 
women.  From  fome  regifters  examined  by  Mr.  Muret  in 
Switzerland,  it  appears,  that  of  equal  numbers  of  fingle  and 
married  women  between  15  and  25,  more  of  the  former  died 
than  of  the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1. 

With  refpebt  to  the  difference  between  the  mortality  of 
males  and  females,  it  is  found  to  be  much  lefs  in  country 
parifttes  and  villages  than  in  towns  ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred, 
that  human  life  in  males  is  more  brittle  than  in  females,  only- 
in  conlequence  of  adventitious  caufes,  or  of  fome  particular 
debility,  that  takes  place  in  polifhed  and  luxurious  iocieties,. 
and  efpecially  in  great  towns. 

From  the  inequality  above  ftated  between  the  males  and 
females  that  are  born,  it  is  reafonable  to  infer,  that  one  man 
ought  to  have  but  one  wife  ;  and  )'et  that  every  woman  with¬ 
out  polygamy  may  have  a  hufband  :  this  furplutage  of  males 
above  females  being,  fpent  in  the  fupplies  of  war,  the  leas,  &c» 
from  which  the  women  are  exempt. 

Perhaps,  fays  Dr.  Price,  it  might  have  been  obferved  with 
more  reafon,  that  this  provision  had  in  view  that  particular 
weaknefs  i.r  delicacy  in  the  constitution  of  males,  which  makes 
them  more  fubjett  to  mortality;  and  which  conl’equently  ren¬ 
ders  it  necellary  that  more  of  them  fliould  be  produced,  in  older 
to  preserve  in  the  world  a  due  proportion  between  the  two 
fexes. 

That  this  is  a  work  of  Providence,  and  not  of  chance,  is 
well  made  out  by  the  very  laws  of  chance  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
who  (uppofes  Thomas  to  lay  ag’inft  John,  that  for  82  years 
running  more  males  fhould  be  born  than  females;  and.  giving 
all  allowances  in  the  computation  to  Thomas’s  fide^  he  makes 
the  odds  againft  Thomas,  that  it  does  not  fo  happen,  to  be 
near  five  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  millions  to  one  ; 
but  for  a  es  of  ages,  according  to  the  world’s  age,  to  be  near 
an  infinite  number  to  one. 

According  to  Mr.  KerfTeboom’s  obfervations,  there  are  about 
323  children  horn  from  00  marriages. 

Mr.  Kerfteboom,  from  his  obfervations,  eftimates  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  marriages,  one  with  another,  as  in  the  following  table; 

Thofe  whofe  ages,  taken  together,  make 

40,  live  together  between  24  and  25  years. 
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Phil.  Tranf.  No.  4^8,  fefl.  iii.  p.  319. 

Dr.  Price  has  fbown,  that  on  De  Moiv.re’s  hypothefis,  or 
that  the  probabili.ie-s  of  life  decreafe  uniformly  (fee  Com¬ 
plement  of  Lfe),  the  duration  of  furvivorthip  is  equal  to  the 
duration  of  marriage,  when  the  ages  are  equal;  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  expectation  of  two  joint  lives,  the  ages  being 
equal,  is  the  fame  wilh  the  expectation  of  iiirvivorlhip  ;  and, 
confequently,  the  number  of  furvivors,  or  (which  is  the  fame, 
fuppoling  no  fecond  marriages)  of  widows  and  widowers,  alive 
together,  which  will  arile  from  any  given  fet  of  fuch  marriages 
conftantly  kept  uj>,  will  be  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  mar¬ 
riages  ;  or  half  of- them  (the  number  of  widows  in  particular) 
equal  to  half  the  number  of  marriages.  Thus  the  expectation 
of  two  joint  lives,  both  4  ),  is  the  third  of  46  years,  or  their 
complement,  i.  e.  t  5  years  and  4  months ;  and  this  is  alio  the 
expectation  of  the  furvivor.  That  is,  fuppoling  a  fet  of  mar¬ 
riages  bet  wee  ;  per. ons  all  40,  they  willyme  with  another  laft  juft 
this  time,  and  the  (ur  ivors  will  lafi  the  lame  time.  In  adding 
together  the  years  which  any  jgreat  number  of  fuch  marriages, 
and  their  furvivorlhips,  have  laded,  the  fums  would  be  found 
to  be  equal.  It  is  obferved  farther,  that  if  the  number  ex- 
prelling  the  expectation  of  fingle  or  joint  lives,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  fingle  or  joint  lives  whofe  expectation  it  is,  be 
added  annually  to-  a  fociety  or  town,  the  fum  gives  the  whole 
number  living  together,  to  which  luch  an  annual  addition 
would  in  time  grow  :  thus,  fince  19,  or  the  third  of  57,  is  the 
expectation  of  two  joint  lives  whofe  common  age  is  29,  or 
common  complement  37,  so  marriages  every  year  between 
perfons  of  this  age  would  in  57  years  grow  to  20  times  19,  or 
380  marriages  always  exifting  together.  The  number  of  fur¬ 
vivors  alfo  arifing  from  thefe  n  arriages,  and  always  living  to¬ 
gether,  would  in  twice  57  years  increafe  to  the  fame  number. 
Moreover,  the  particular  proportion  that  becomes  extinCt  every 
year,  out  of  the  whole  number  confiantly  exifting  together  of 
fingle  or  joint  lives,  mult,  wherever  this  number  undergoes  no 
variation,  be  exaCtly  the  fame  with  the  expectation  of  thofe 
Jives  at  the  time  when  their  exiftence  commenced.  Thus,  if 
it;  were  found  that  a  19th  part  of  all  the  marriages  among  any 
body  of  men*  whofe  numbers  do  not  vary,  .are  diflolved  every 
year  by  the  deaths  of  either  the  hufband  or  wife,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  that  19  was  at  the  time  they  were  contracted,  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  thefe  marriages.  Dy.  Price  obferves,  that  the  annual 
average  of  weddings  among  the  minifiers  and  profeflors  in 
Scotland  for  the  lalt  27  years  has  been'31  ;  and  the  average  of 
married  perfons  for  17  years  ending  ia  1767,  had  been  1  67. 
This  number,  divided  by  31,  gives  n\,  the  expectation  of 
marriage  among  them  ;  which,  he  fays,  is  above  z\  years  more 
than  the  expectation  of  marriage  would  be,  by  Dr  Halley’s 
table,  on  the  fuppofition  that  all  firft,  lbcond,  and  third  mar¬ 
riages,  may  he  juftly  confide  red  as-commencing  one  with  ano¬ 
ther  fo  early  as  the  age  of  30;  and  he  has  proved,  that  the  .. 
expectation  of  two  equal  joint  lives  is  to  the  expectation  of  a 
fingle  life  of  the  fame  ag<  as  2  to  3  :  conlequeotly,  the1  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  fing’e  life  at  3  ,  among  the  minifiers  in  Scot¬ 
land,  cannot  be  Ids  than  12.25.  If  we  fuppole  the  mean  ages 
of  all  who  marry  annually  to  be  ;  3  and  2 5>  .the  expectation 
of  every  marriage  would  be  19  years  ;  or  one 'with  another 
they  would  be  all  extinCt  in  9  years :  the  marriages  which 
continue  beyond  this  term,  though  fewer  in  number,  enjoying 
among  them  jufi  as  much  more  duration  as  thole  that  fall  (hort 
of  it  enjoy  lels.  But  it  appears  from  the  obfervations  and  tables 
of  Mr.  Muret,  that,  in  the  ditiriCt  of  Vaud  (dividing  half  the 
number  of  married  perfons,  viz,  38,328,  by  the  annual  medium- 
Vol.  V. 


of  weddings,  viz  S08),  the  expectation  of  marriage  is  only 
23^  years  :  fo  much  higher  are  the  probabilities  of  life  in  Ihe 
country  than  in  towns,  or  than  they  ought  to  be,  according  to 
De  Moivre’s  hypothetic 

Marriage  ( Marti  agin m ) ,  in  law,  fignifies  not  only  the 
lawlul  joiningof  man  and  wile,  but  alfo  the  right  of  bellowing 
a  ward  or  a  widow  in  marriage,  as  well  as  the  land  given  in 
marriage. 

D/Jfolution  of  Marriage.  See  Divorce. 

Forcible  Marriage.  See  Forcible  Marriage. 

Frank  Marriage.  See  Frank. 

Ja filiation  ty*' Marriage,  in  law,  is  one  of  the  firft  and 
principal  matrimonial  caufes,  when  one  of  the  parties-  boalts 
or  gives  out,  that  he  or  (lie  is  married  to  the  other,  whereby  a 
common  reputation  of  their  matrim  my  may  enfue.  On  this 
ground  the  party  injured  mav  libel  the  other  in  the  fpiritual 
court;  and  unlels  the  d  fendant  undertakes  and  makes  out  a 
proof  of  the  aCtual  marriage,  be  or  fhe  is  enjoined  perpetual 
filence  on  that  head  which  is  the  only  remedy  the  ecclefiafticaF 
courts  can  give  for  this  injury. 

Marriage  StJ t  'ement,  is  a  legal  aCt,  previous  to  marriage, 
whereby  a  jointure  is  fecured  to  the  wife  after  the  death  of  the 
hufband.  Thefe  l#ttlements  teem  to  have  been  in  ufe  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  and  their  kindred  nation  the  Gauls.  Of 
the  former  Tacitus  gives  us  this  account  :  Dotcm  non  uxor 
marilo,  fed,  uxori  mar- 1  us  ajfirtj  mt  erf  tint  parent  cs  et  propinjui, 
et  munera  probant  (De  Mor  Germ.  c.  8.)  And  Cselar,  De 
Bell.  Gallic,  lib.  vi.  c.  18.  has  given  us  the'  terms  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  fettlement  among  the  Gauls,  as  nicely  calculated  as  any 
modern  jointure  :  Viri,  quant  us  pecttfiias ■  ab  ttxoribus  dotis  no* 
mine  accepemnt,  tantas  ex  fuis  bonis,-  ajianaiione  fafta,. cum 
dotibus  communicant.  Hujit:  enmis  pectniiee  conjunfiim  ratio 
habetur,  fruftufque  feFvatitr.  -  liter  corum  -vita  fuperavit,  ad 
earn  pars  utrlvfque  cum  fruBilrus  fuperioruvi  tsmporuxi  fer-veuit. 
The  dauphin’s  commentator  fuppofes  that  this  Gaulifh  cufiona 
was  the  ground  of  the  now  regulations.-made  -by  Jufiinian, 
Nov.  c7-  with  regard  to  the- provifion  for  widows  among  the 
Romans;  but  finely  there  is  as  much  reafon  tofuppofe,  fays 
judge  Biaekftone,  that  it  gave  the-  hint  for  our  ftatutable  join¬ 
tures  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.f.  See  an  excellent  marriage- 
fettlement  by  Black-ftone-in  the  Appendix  to  the  fecund,  volume 
of  his  Commentaries. 

Fluty  of  Mark  i  age,  is  a  term  ufed-fn  -fome-ancieiit  cuftoms, 
fign-itying  an  obligation  on  women  to  marry.  .  To  imderftand 
this,  it  -mult  be-  obferved,  that  old  maids  and  widows  about 
,  fixty,  who-held  fees  in  body,  or  were  charged  with  any  personal 
or  military  fervices,  were  anciently  obliged  to  marry,  to  render' 
thole  tervices-  to  the  lord  by  their  hufbands,  or  to  indemnify 
the  lord  for  what  they  could  not  do,  in  perlon,  .  And.  this  was 
called  day  or  fervice  of  .marriage . 

Policy  of  encouraging.  Marriage.  Dr.  Halley  obferves, 
that  the  growth  and  increafe. of  mankind  is  not  fo  much  feinted 
by  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  fpecies,  as  it  is  from  the 
cautious  difficulty  moil  people  make  to  adventure  on  the  Rate 
of  marriago,  from  the  prefpeit  of  the  trouble  and  charge  of 
providing  for  a  family ;  nor  are  the  poorer  fort  of  people  herein 
to  be  blamed,  who,  betides  themfelves  and  families,  are  obliged 
to  work  for  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  that  fe<»d  them  7  and 
of  luch  does  the  greater  part  of  mankind  confift.  Were  it 
not  for  the.backwardnefs  to  marriage,  there  might  he  four  times 
as  many  births  as  we  hnd  ;  for,  by  computation,  there  are 
1  5,- 00  perfons  above  16  and  under  43,  of  which  at  lead  70c  o 
are  women  capable  of  bearing  children  ;  yet  there  are  only 
1  238,  or  little  more  than  a  fixth  part  of  thefe,  that  breed  yearly  : 
whereas,  were  they  all  married,  it  is  highly  probable  that  four 
of  fix  fltould  bring  forth  a  child  every  year,  the  political  con¬ 
sequences  of  which  are ,  evident,  ,  Therefore,  .as  the  llrength 
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and  glory  of  a  kingdom  or  ft  ate  eonfifts  in 
fubjedts*  celibacy  above  all  things  ought  to  be  difcouraged,  as 
bv  extraordinary  taxing  or  military  fcrvice  :  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  thofe  who  ha-re  numerous  families  fhould  be  allowed 
certain  privileges  and  immunities,  like  the  jus  trkini  liberorum 
among  the  Romans  ;  and  efpecially,  by  etledtually  providing 
fbr  the  fnbfi dance  of  i he  poor. 

D RROW,  ir)  anatomy,  a  foft  oleaginous  fubftance  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cavity  of  the  Bones.  See  Anatomy. 

MARRUETUpf,  white  hcMehotjnd:  a  genus  of  the 
-gymnoiperjnia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
.plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  gad 
.order,  Vcrticillata.  The  calyx  is  falVer-fhaped,  rigid,  and  ten- 
flriated  ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  bifid,  linear,  and  ftraight. 
There  are  nine  fpecies,.  the  molt  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
viilgare,  a  native  of  'Britain,  growing  naturally  in  watte  places, 
and  by  way -tides  near  towns  and  villages,  but  not  common. 

It  has  a  ft  rung  and  tome  what  mufky  fmeil,  and  bitter  talte. 
.It  is  reputed  attenuant  and  refoivent ;  an  infufion  of  the  leaves 
in  water,  fweeiened  with  honey,  is  recommended  in  afthmatic 
and  phthifical  complaints,  and  molt  other  ddeafes  of  the  bread 
.and  lungs,  , 

MARS,  in  aitronomy,  one  of  the  five  planets,  and  of  the 
three  fnperior  ones  ;  its  place  being  between  the  Earth  and  Ju- 
-piter.  See  Astronomy. 

Mars,  in  pagan  worship,  the  god  of  war.  tie  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  lome,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  while  others 
fay  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Juno  alone,  who,  being  difpleafed 
at  Jupiter’s  having  produced  Minerva  from  his  brain,  without 
female  aid,  in  revenge  conceived  without  the  affdtance  of  the 
other  fex,  by  touching  a  flower  fihown  to  her  by  Flora  in  the 
■  plains  of  Glenns,  and  became  the  mother  of  this  formidable 
deity.  The' amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Vulcan  caught  and  expofed  them  to  the  laughter  of  the 
other  gods,  have  been  defcribed  by  feveral  of  the  ancient  poets. 
He  is  reprefented  as  having  feveral  wives  and  miftrefles,  and  a 
confiderable  number  of  children.  He  was  held  in  the  higbeft 
veneration  by  the  Romans,  both  from  his  being  the  father  of 
Romulus  their  founder,  and  from  their  inclination  to conqueft ; 
and  had  magnificent  temples  erefled  to  him  at  Rome.  Mars 
is  ufually  reprefented  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  furious  hories. 
He  is  completely  armed  5  and  extends  his  fpear  with  the  one 
hand,  and  grafps  a  fword,  imbrued  in  blood,  with  the  other. 
He  has  a  fierce  and  lavage  afpedt.  Difcord  is  reprefented  pre¬ 
ceding  his  car;  and  Clamour,  Fear,  and  Terror,  appear  in  his 
train.  The  vidtims  facrificed  to  him  were  the  wolf,  the  horfe, 
the  woodpecker,  the  vulture,  and  the  cock. 

Mars,  among  chemills,  denotes  iron ;  that  metal  being 
fuppofed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Mars. 

MARSA1S  (Cesar  Chesneau  bu),  was  born  at  Mar- 
feiiles  16  6.  He  attached  hrmfelf  at  an  early  period  of  life 
to  the  order  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  ;  but  the  (dil¬ 
ation  was  too  narrow  for  his  genius,  and  he  foon  left  it.  At 
.Paris  he  married,  became  advocate,  and  entered  on  this  new 
profeffion  with  great  fuccefs  and  approbation.  Difappoint ed, 
however,  in  his  expectations  of  making  a  fpeedy  fortune,  he 
abandoned  the  law  alfo.  About  this  time  the  peevilli  hu¬ 
mour  of  his.  wife  occafioned  a  fcparation.  We  next  find  him 
as  governor  to  the  fon  of  the  pvefident  de  Maifons  ;-and  when 
the  premature  death  of  the  father  deprived  him  of  the  fruits  of 
his  induilry,  he  engaged  with  the  famous  Law  in  the  fame 
capacity.  After  the  fall  of  this  extraordinary  projedtor,  he 
completed  the  education  of  the  Marquis  de  Beaufretnont’s 
children,  and  reared  pupils  worthy  of  his  genius  and  induftry. 
Although  he  was  accufed  of  a  tendency  to  Deifm,  and  though 
there  was  good  reafon  for  the  accufation  ;  yet  he  never  in- 
fufed  into  the  minds  of  his  fcholars  any  principle  inconfiftent 


or  with  the  Chriftian  religion.  When 
de  Beaufremont’s  family,  he  took  a  board!  lg-houfe, 
in  which,  after  a  method  of  his  own,  he  educated  a  certain 
number  of  young  men.  Unexpected  eircumftances  obliged 
lum  to  abandon  ,this  ufefu!  undertaking.  He  was  even  com 
ft  rained  to  give  fome  occafional  leffons  for  the  bare  neceffiuies 
of  life.  Without  fortune,  without  hope,  and  almoft  without 
refource,  lie  was  reduced  to  extreme  indigence.  In  this  fitu- 
ation  he  was  found  by  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedic,  and 
made  a  partner  in  condudting  that  great  work.  Among  many 
Other  excellent  pieces,  the  article  Grammar  breathes  the  fpirit. 
of  found  philofophy.  His  principles  areplear  and  loll'd.  He 
difeoyers  an  extreme  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt,  great  accuracy 
in  the  rules,  ar.d  great  propriety  in  the  application.  M.  ie 
Comte  deLauraguais  was  10  much  affedted  with  the  diftrefles, 
and  fo  much  convinced  of  the  merit  of  Du  Maifiis,  that  he 
procured  him  a  pCnfion  of  one  thonfand  livres.  l)u  Marfais 
died  at  Paris  on  the  nth  June  1756,  in  his  eightieth  year, 
after  having  received  the  facrament.  The  compliment  which 
he  paid  to  the  prielt  on  this  occafion  lias  been  confidered  by 
fome  as  rather  equivocal.  But  there  is  no  needfity  to,  deprive 
religion  of  this  triumph,  or  philofophy  of  that  honour  which 
convidtion  and  penitence  mull  confer  on  it.  “  The  faith  of  a 
great  genius  (fays  Bayle,  who  is  entitled  to  credit  on  this 
fubjedt)  is  not  totally  extinguilhcd  :  It  is  like  a  fpark  under 
the  afhes.  Refledtiori  and  the  profpedt  of  danger  call  forth 
its  exertions.  There  are  certain  iituations  in  which  philoso¬ 
phers  are  as  full  of  anxiety  and  remorfe  as  other  men.”  What¬ 
ever  were  the  lalb  fentiments  of  Du  Marfais,  it  cannot  be  dcr 
vied  that  in  the  vigour  of  health  he  furnifhed  feveral  examples 
of  irreligion,  and  to  thefefliave  been  added  many  abfurd 
dories.  The  fuperiority  of  Du  Marfais’s  talents  confided  in 
exadbnefs  arid  perfpicuity. '  His  ignorance  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  cudoms  of  mankind,  together  with  the  greatril  latitude 
in  expreding  whatever  he  thought,  gave  him  that  frank  and 
unguarded  fimplicity  which  is  often  the  chief  ingredient  of 
genuine  humour.  Fontenelle  ufed  to  fay  of  him,  “  that  he 
was  the  mod  lively  (impleton,  and  as  a  man  of  wit  the  molt 
fimple,  he  ever  knew.”  He  was  the  Fontaine  of  philofophers. 
In  confequence  of  this  character,  he  was  a  nice  judge  of  what 
was  natural  in  every  production,  and  a  great  enemy  to  all 
kind  of  affetbation.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Exposition  de 

la xloBnnc  de  I’Eg/ije  GaUicuue  par  rapport  aux  pi  etenjtons  de  lu 
Cour  de  Rome,  12-mo.  This  accurate  work  was  begun  at  the 
'  defire  of  the  preiident  de  Maifons,  and  did  not  appear  till  after 
the  death  of  the  author.  2,  Expofitlort  d’une  methode  raifonnee 
pour  apprendre  la  langue  Latine,  i2mo.  17.22,  rare.  This  me¬ 
thod  appears  conformable  to  the  natural  unfolding  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  on  that  account  renders  the  acqui- 
fition  of  the  language  lefs  difficult  ;  but  it  was  liable  to  two 
great  objedtions  to  vulgar  and  unenlightened  underdandings, 
namely,  its  novelty,  and  the  cenfure  which  it  conveyed  againft 
the  former  method.  3.  Traile  des  tropes ,  1730,  8vo;  again 
printed  in  1771,  !2mo.  This  work  is  intended  to  explain  the 
different  lignifications  of  the  Tame  word.  It  is  a  mader-piece 
of  logic,  of  accuracy,  of  perfpicuity,  and  piecifion.  The  ob- 
fervations  and  the^rules  are  illudrated  bv  bribing  examples  cal¬ 
culated  to  fliow  both  the  life  and  the  abufe  of  the  rhetorical 
dgures.  It  is  wonderful  at  the  fapie  time  that  this  excellent 
book  had  very  little  fale,  and  is  fcarcely  known.  A  gentle¬ 
man  who  wanted  to  compliment  the  author  on  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  performance,  told  him  that  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
his  Hijloire  des  Tripes,  and  begged  to  know  in  what  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  world  the  nation  dourifhed.  4.  Les  veritable 
Princ'pes  de  la  Grammaire  raifonnee  pour  appretulre  la  langue 
Latine,  1729,  4to.  There  was  only  the  preface  of  this  work 
publifiied,  in  which  he  introduced  the  greated  part  of  his  me - 
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thod;  raifqnnee.  5.  Labiegc  de  la  fable  du  Per e  Jouvenc:,  ar¬ 
ranged  after  the  manner  of  the  original  plan,  1731,  ismo, 
6.  line  re  pouf  manufcrite  a  la  Critique  de  l  ’hiftoire  des  oracles 
par  le  Pire  Baltus.  There  are  only  imperfect  fragments  of 
thefe  papers  to  be  found. — 7.  Logique,  011  rebellions  fur  let 
operations  dc  I’efprit.  This  is  a  fliort  trad,  which  neverthtleis 
contains  every  thing  neceffary  to  be  known  on  the  art  of  rea- 
foning.  It  Was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  two  parts,  together 
•with  the  articles  which  he  had  furnifhed  for  the  Encyclopedic, 
1762.  We  ffiall  altogether  omit  feveral  other  performances, 
calculated  to  diiTeminate  the  principles  of  Deiftn  or  Profanity  ; 
which,  though  they  are  publi filed  in  bis  name,  may  be  fpu- 
rious,  and  at  any  rate  deferve  not  to  be  drawn  from  that  ob- 
livipn  into  which?  they  have  fallen. 

MARSAL,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  of 
Meurthe  and  late  province  of  Lorraiu.  It  is  remarkable  for- 
its  falt-works,  and  feated  on  the  Selle,  in  a  irarfh  of  difficult 
accefs  ;  which,  with  the  fortifications,  renders  it  an  impor¬ 
tant  place.  It  is  1  7  miles  north- ealt  of  Nanci.  E.  Ion.  6.  4  1. 
N.  lat.  48.  49. 

MARSALA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Mazara.  It  is  well  peopled,  and  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Lilyboeum.  E.  Ion.  12.  37.  N.  lat.  37.  52. 

MARSAN,  or  Mount-Mars  an,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  late  province  of  Gafcony,  and  capital  of  a  fmall  territory 
of  the  fame  name,  fertile  in  wine  ;  feated  on  the  river  Midufe, 
in  W.  Ion.  o.  19.  N.  lat.  44.  o. 

MARSAQUIVER,  or  Marsalqjjiver,  a  flrong  and 
ancient  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coafl  of  Barbary,  and  in  the 
province  of  Beni-Arax,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tremefen,  with 
one  of  the  ’bed  harbours  in  Africa.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  1 7  3 2  *  It  is  feated  on  a  rock  near  a  bay  of  the  fea, 
in  W.  Ion.  o.  10.  N.  lat.  35.  40. 

MARSEILLES,  a  ftrong  city  of  Fiance,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  and  late  province  of  Pro¬ 
vence.  It  was  lately  an  epifcopal  fee  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  computed  to  be  90,000.  It  was  fo  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  that  Cicero  ftyled  it  the  Athens  of  the 
Gauls,  and  Pliny  called  it  the  Miftrefs  of  Education.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  gulf, 
covered  and  defended  by  many  fmall  i (lands  ;  and  it  is  partly 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly  in  a  plain.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Old  Town,  or  the  City,  and  the  New  Town.  The 
fn  ft  appears  like  an  amphitheatre  to  the  veftels  which  enter 
the  port;  but  the  hotifes  are  mean,  and  the  ftreets  dirty,  nar¬ 
row’,  and  lleep.  In  this  part  is  the  principal  church,  built  by 
ihe  Goths,  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Diana.  The  New 
Town  is  a  perfedt  contrail  to  the  City,  with  which  it  has  a 
communication  by  one  of  the  fined  ftreets  imaginable ;  and 
its  other  ftreets,  the  fquares,  and  the  public  buildings  are 
beautiful.  With  refpeti  to  commerce,  Marfeilles  has  been 
called  EuropU  in  Miniature,  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
dreffes  and  languages  which  are  here  feen  and  heard.  The 
port  is  a  bafin  of  an  oval  form,  3480  feet  long,  by  960  in  its 
wideft  part,  with  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  depth  of  water  ; 
and  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  a  fort.  In  1649,  the  plague 
raged  with  great  violence,  and  with  ftill  greater  in  1720, 
when  it  carried  off  30,000  of  the  inhabitants.  The  memory 
of  this  great  calamity  is  pieferved  by  two  pictures,  painted  by 
Serre,  in  the  hall  of  the  town  houfe.  In  1793  Marfeilles  re¬ 
volted  againft  the  French  National  Convention,  but  was  very 
foon  reduced.  It  is  13  miles  north-weft  of  Toulon,  and  362 
fouth  by  ealt  of  Parts.  E.  Ion.  5.  27.  N.  lat.  43.  18. 

MARSH  (Narcissus),  an  exemplary  Iriffi  prelate,  born 
at  Hannington  in  Wiltfhire  in  1628.  He  was  made  principal 
of  St.  Alban’s-hall,  Oxford,  hi  1673,  but  removed  to  the  pi  o- 
voftlhip  of  Dublin  college  in  1678.  He  was  promoted  to  the 


bifhopric  of  Lcighlin  and  Feins  in  1(582,  trauflated  to  the 
archbifliopiic  bf  Cafiiel  in  1690,  to  Dublin  in  1694,  and  to 
Armagh  in  1703,  While  he  held  the  fee  of  Dublin,  he  built  a 
noble  iibrary  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  filled  it  with  choice 
books,  and  fettled  a  provision  for  two  librarians.  He  repaired, 
at  his  own  expence,  ftvend  decayed  churches,  befides  buying 
in  and  reftoring  manv  impropriations  and-  prelentiug  a  great 
number  of  oriental  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  library.  He  was  a 
veiy  learned  and- accomplished  man  ;  was  well  verfed  in  facred 
and  profane  literature,  in  mathematics,  natural  philofophy, 
the  learned  languages',  efpedally  the  oriental,  and  in  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  mufic.  He  pubiimed,  1.  Inf  itutiov.es 
logics. — 2.  M-inudnfiid  ad  Logic  am,  written  by  Philip  de 
Trieu  ;  to  which  he  added  the  Grevk  text  of  Ariftotle,  and 
fome  tables  and  fchemes.  3.  An  introdudtory  effay  on  the 
doitrine  of  founds,  &c.  He  died  in  1713. 

Marsh,  fig. lilies  a  piece  of  ground  flowed  with  water, 
yet  fo  that  the  grafs  and  other  vegetables  rife  above  the  fur-  * 
face  of  the  water,  and  by  their  decaying  give  rife  to  putrid 
effluvia,  which  are  very  pernicious  to  the  human  body. 

MARSHAL,  or  Mareschal,  (pnarej. callus),  primarily 
denotes  an  officer  who  has  the  care  or  the  command  ofhorfes. 
Nicod  derives  the  word  from  polemarcus,  “  mafter  of  the 
camp  ;’’  Matthew  Paris  from  Martis  ferufealhs .  In  the  old 
Giulifh  language,  march  Signified  “  horfe  whence  marcchal 
might  fignify  “  him  who  commanded  the  cavalry.’’  Other 
derivations  have  been  given  by  different  authors;  and  the 
name  itlelf  has  beeft  applied  to  officers  of  very  different  em¬ 
ployments. 

Marshal  c/- France,  before  the  new  order  of  things  in  that 
country,  was  reckoned  the  higheft  dignity  of  preferment  in 
the  French  armies.  The  dignity  of  sianhal  came  to  be  for 
life,  though  at  its  firft  inftitution  it  was  otherwife.  They 
were  then  only  the  king’s  fiift  ecuyers  under  the  conftable  ; 
but  in  time  they  became  the  conllable’s  lieutenants  in  the  com¬ 
mand  «f  the  army,  the  conftable  himfelf  being  then  become 
captain-general.  At  firft  they  were  but  two  in  number  ;  and 
their  allowance  was  but  500  livres  per  annum  in  time  of  war, 
and  nothing  in  time  of  peace  :  but  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  a 
third  was  add.d  ;  Henry  II.  created  a  fourth.  Louis  XI'/. 
increafed  it  to  20.  Their  office  at  firft  was,  to  marfhal  the 
army  under  the  conftable,  and  to  command  in  hisablence. 

Lari  Marshal  of  Scotland.  His  office  was  to  command 
the  cavalry,  whereas  the  Constable  commanded  the  whole 
army.  They  feem,  however,  to  have  had  a  fort  of  joint  com¬ 
mand,  as  of  old  all  orders  were  addreffed  “  to  our  conftable 
and  marifchal.”  The  office  of  earl  raarifchal  has  never  been 
out  of  the  noble  family  of  Keith.  It  was  referred  at  the 
union;  and  when  the  heritable  jurifdiftions  were  bought,  it 
was  in  the  crown,  being  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  George 
Keith,  earl  marifchal,  in  1715. 

Earl  Marshal  of  England  is  the  eighth  great  officer  of 
ftate.  This  office,  until  it  was  made  hereditary,  always  pafljed 
by  grant  from  the  king,  and  never  was  held  by  tenure  or 
ferjeauty  (by  any  fubjeef )  as  the  offices  ot  lord  high  fteward 
and  lord  high  conftable  were  fometimes  held.  The  title  is  per- 
fonal,  the  office  honorary  and  officiary.  They  were  formerly 
ftyled  lord  mat fl.  al  only,  until  king  Richard  II.  June  20,  1397, 
granted  letters  patent  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  anu  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  by 
the  name  and  ftyle  of  earl •  marfcal :  and  further,  gave  them 
power  to  bear  in  their  hand  a  gold  truncheon,  enamelled  with 
black  at  each  end  ;  having  at  the  upper  end  of  it  the  king's 
arms  engraven  thereon,  and  at  the  lower  end  his  own  arms. 

King  James  I.  was  pleafed,  by  letters  patent,  dated  Auguft 
29th  1622,  to  conftitute  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Surrey,  earl  marlhal  for  life  3  and  the  next  year,  the  fame 
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king  granted  (with  the  advice  of  the  privy- council)  letters 
patent,  wherein  it  was  declared,  that  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  ctBce  of  lord  high  conflable  of  England,  the  earl  marfhal  had 
the  like  jurifdiftion  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  as  both  conflable 
and  marfnal  jointly  ever  exercifed.  See  Chivalry  ( Court  off 

On  the  15th  of  O (Sober  1672,  king.  Charles  II.  was  pleafed 
to  grant  to  Henry  lord  Howard,  and  the  heirs-male  of  his 
body  lawfully  begotten,  the  office  and  dignity  of  earl  marfhal 
of  England,  with  power  to  execute' the  fame  by  deputy  or  de¬ 
puties,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  the  fame  was  hereto¬ 
fore  executed  by  Henry  Howard,  lord  Mb  travel's,  late  earl  of 
Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk,  grandfather  to  the  faid  Henry 
lord  Howard;  or  by  Thomas  Howard  Lite  duke  of  Norfolk, 
grandfather  to  the  faid  Thomas  Howard,  late  earl  of  Arundel, 
Surrey,  and  Norfolk  ;  or  by  Thomas  Howard  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  grandfather  of  the  faid  Thomas  Howard'  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  or  by  John  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk,  or  any  other 
earl  marfhal  of  England  ;  with  a  penfion  of  2cl.  each  year, 
payable  out  of  the  Hanaper  office  in  chancery;  and  on  default 
of  the  iffue-male  of  the  laid  Henry  lord  Howard,  with  limita¬ 
tion  to  the  heirs-male  lawfully  begotten  of  the  body  of  the 
faid  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  <tcc.  ;  and  on  the  de¬ 
fault  of  fuch  ffliie  to  defeend  in  like  manner  to  the  heirs-male 
of  Thomas  late  earl  of  Suffolk;:  and,  on  default  of  his  iffue- 
male,  to  the  heirs-male  of  lord  William  Howard,  late  of  Na- 
vvorth  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  youngeff  fon  to  Henry 
Howard  late  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  on  default  of  his  iffue- 
male,  to  Charles  Howard  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  heirs- 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten. 

Field.- Marsh  \l,  an  office  of  high  rank  in  the  -European 
armies.  It  was  long,  however,,  difufed  in  the  Britifh  army, 
but  has  lately  been  revived  in  the  perfon  of  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  the  Duke  of  York,  and  fome  other  general  officers. 

Knight  Marshall,,  or  Marshal  of  the  King’s  Houfe,  an 
English  officer,  whofe  bufinefs,  according  to  Fleta,  is  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  commands  and  decrees  of  the  lord  fteward,  and  to 
have  the  cuftody  of  prifoners  committed  by  the  court  of  verge. 
Under  him  are  fix  rnarfhal’s  men,  who  are  properly  the  king’s 
bailiffs,  and  arrelt  in  the  verge  of  the  court,  when  a  warrant 
is  backed  by  the  board  of '  green- cloth.  The  couit  where, 
caufes  of  this  kind,  between  man  and  man,  are  tried,  is  called 
the  Marjhalfea ,  and  is  under  the  knight- marfhal.  See  MaR- 
shalsea.  This  isalfo  the  name  of  the  prifon  in  Southwark  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  may  probably  be,  that  the  marfhal  of  the 
king’s  houfe  was  wont  to  fit  therein  judgement, or  keep  his  prifon. 

'Marshal  cf  the  King’s  Bench,  an  officer  who  has  cuftody 
nr  the  prifon  called  the  Kings  Bench ,  in  Southwark. — He 
gives  attendance  upon  the  court,  and  takes  into  his  cuftody 
all  prifoners  committed  by  the  court ;  he  is  fineable  for  his 
abfence,  and  non-attendance  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  his  office. 
The  power  of  appointing  the  marfnal  of  the  king’s  bench  is 
in  the  crown.  In  Fleta,  mention  is  alfo  made  of  a  marfhal  of 
the  exchequer ,  to  whom  the  court  commits  the  cuftody  of  the 
king’s  debtors,  &e. 

Marshal  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  Engliffi  divine  in  the 
17th  century,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  This  city  being 
garrifoned  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  bore 
arms  for  the  king..  Afterward  he  had  feveral  fucceffiv.e  pre¬ 
ferments  in  the  church  ;  and  died  at  Lincoln- college,  of 
which  he  was  redftor.  By  his  will  he  left-all  his  books  and 
MSS.  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,,  and  money  to  Lincoin- 
college  for  the  maintenance  of  three  fcholars.  Lie  was  a 
noted  critic,  efpecially  in  the  Gothic  and  Englifh-Saxon 
tongues  ;  and  eminent  for  his  piety  and. other  valuable  quali¬ 
ties.  He  wrote,  1.  Offer vationes  in  Evdfflgeliorum  verjiones  per 
antiquos  duos,  Goth .  fcilicet  &  /Inglo-Satt.  &c,  2,  Notes  on  the 
church-catechifm,  &c. 


] 

MARSHALLING  a  Coat,  in  heraldry,  is  the  difpofal 
of  feveral  coats  of  arms  belonging  co  diilincl  families  in  one 
and  the  fame  efcutcheon  or  fhield,  together  with  their  orna¬ 
ments,  parts,  and  apurtenances.  See  Heraldry. 

MARSHALSEA  (the  Cou^t  of),  and  the  Palace-court  at 
Weftminfter,  though  two  diftindt  courts,  are  frequently  con¬ 
founded  together.  The  former  was  originally  holden  before 
the  fteward  and  marfhal  of  the  king’s  houfe,  and  was  inftituted 
to  adrninifter  juftice  between  the  king’s  domeilic  fervants,  that 
they  might  not  be  drawn  into  other  courts,  and  thereby  the 
king  lofe  their  fervice.  It  was  formerly  held  in,  though  not 
a  part  of,  the  aula  regis  ;  and,  when  that  was  fubdivided,  re¬ 
mained  a  diftindt  jurifdidfion  :  holding^  plea  of  all  trefpaffes 
committed  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  where  only  one  of 
the  parties  is  in  the  king’s  domeftic  fervice  (in  which  cafe  the 
inqueft  fhall  be  taken  by  a  jury  of  the  country)  ;  and  of  all 
debts,  contrails,  and  covenants,  where  both  of  the  contracting 
paities  belong  to  the  royal  houfehold  ;  and  then  the  inqueifc 
fhall  he  compofed  of  men  of  the  houfehold  only.  By  the  fla- 
tute  of  15  Ric.  II.  ft.  1.  c.  3..  (in  affirmance  of  the  common  , 
law)  the  verge  of  the  court  in  this  refpetf  extends  for  1  2  miles  - 
round  the  king’s  place  of  .refidence.  And,  as  this  tribunal 
was  never  fubjeCt  to  the  juriididtion  of  the  chief  j.u-fliciary.,  no  , 
writ  of  error  lay  from  it  (though  a  court  of  record)  to  the 
king’s-bench,  but  only  to  parliament,  till  the  llatutes  of  5  Edw„ 
III.  c.  2.  and  10  Edw,  III.  ft.  2.  c.  3.  which  allowed  fuch  writ 
of  error  before  the  king  in  his  place.  But  this  court  being 
ambulatory,  and  obliged  to  follow  the  king  in  all  his  progreffes, 
fo  that,  by  the  removal  of  the  houfehold,  actions  were  fre¬ 
quently  difeontinued,  and  doubts  having-  arifen  as  to  the. extent  : 
of  its  jurifdidtion,  king  Charles  I.  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  . 
reign,  by  his  letters  patent,  erefted  a  new  court  of  record, 
called  the  curia  palatii,  or  palace-court,  to  be  held  before  the 
fteward  of  the  houfehold,.  and  knighi-marffial,  and  the  fteward 
of  the  court,  or  his  deputy  ;  with  jurifdidtion-  to  hold  plea  of 
all  manner  of  perfonal  adtions  whatfoever,  which  -  fhall  arife 
between  any  parties  within  12  miles  of  his  majefty’s  palace  at  : 
Whitehall.  The  court  is  now  held  once  a  week,  together 
with  the  ancient  court  of  marfhalfea,  in  the  borough  of  South*  . 
wark:  and  a  writ  of  error  lies  from  thence- to  the  court  ofking’s- 
bench.  But  if  the  caufe  is-of  any  coiffiderable  conlequence,  it  is 
ufually  removed  on  its  ftrft  commencement,  together  with  the 
cuftody  of  the  defendant,  either  in  to  the  king’s-bench  or  common- 
pleas  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cumcaufa  t  and  the  infer  lorbufinefs 
of  the  court  hath  of  late  years  been  much  reduced,  by  the  new 
courts-of  confcience  ere  fled  in  the  environs-,  of  London  ;  in  con- 
ftderation  of  which  the  four  counfel  belonging  to  thefe  courts  had 
falaries  granted  them  for  their  lives  by  the  flat.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  27., 

MARS  HAM  (Sir  John),  a  very  learned  Engliffi  writer  in 
the  17th  century.  He  ftubied  the  law  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  was  fworn  one  of  the  lix  clerks  in  the  court  of  chancery- 
in  1 638.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  he  followed  the 
king  to  Oxford  ;  for  which  he  was  fequeftered  of  his  place  by 
the  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  and  plundered.  After  the  de¬ 
clining  of  the  king’s  affairs,  be  returned  to  London ;  com¬ 
pounded,  among  other  royalifts,  for  his  real  eftate  ;  and  be¬ 
took  himfelf  wholly  to  his  fiudies  and  a  retired  life,  the  fruits 
of  which  were  fome  excellent  works.  He  wrote  Diatriba. 
Cbronologica ;  Chronicus  Canon,  JEgyptiacus,  Ebraicus ,  Gra.cus,_ 
&c.  He  died  in 

MARSHFIELD,  a  town  of  Gloucefterffiire,  7  miles  from 
Bath,  12  from  Chipping-Sodbury,  1 2J-  from  Briftcl,  35  from 
Gloueefter,  and  104  from  London, on  the  road  to  Briftol,  and 
on  the  very  borders  of  Wilts.  It  is  a  confiderahle  clothing- 
town,  drives  a  good  trade  in  malt,  and  is  famous  for  cakes. 

It  conftfts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet  of  old  buildings  near  a  mile- 
long  ;  and  is  governed  by  a  bailiff.  It  has  a  large  chursh^. 
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with  a  well-endowed  alms-houfe  and  a  chapel  to  it  for  eight 
poor  people,  and  a  charity-fchool ;  and  it  has  a  weekly  market 
and  two  fairs. 

MARSHLAND,  a  marlhy  peninfula  in  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  oppofite  to  King’s- Lynn,  almolt  fuhounded  with  the 
©ufe  and  other  navigable  rivers,  and  an  arm  of  the  fea.  It 
feems  formeily  to  have  been  recovered  out  of  the  ocean,  from 
whofe  inundations  it  could  never  be  altogether  defended  ; 
■and  in  Sir  Henry  Spelman’s  time  it  fuffered  two  general  ones, 
viz.  one  from  the  falt-vvater,  the  other  from  the  frefhes  ;  by 
the  laft  of  which  the  inhabitants  fuffered  42,000 1.  damage.  It 
contains  about  30,000  acres,  which  turn  to  more  profit  by 
grazing  than  ploughing.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  the  widefl 
place,  and  has  no  lcfs  than  1 1 1  brick  bridges.  The  common- 
age  of  it  belongs  to  feven  villages  that  furround  it.  The  air 
is  fo  unhealthy,  that  an  ague  is  commonly  called  the  Marjhland- 
Bailiff. 

MARSHMALLOW*  in  botany.  See  Althjea. 

MAllSI,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who  afterwards  came  to 
fettle  in  Italy,  where  they  occupied  the  territory  in  the  environs 
ef  the  Fucine  Lake.  They  at  firft  proved  very  inimical  to  the 
Romans,  but  in  procefs  of  time  they  became  its  firmeft  fup- 
porters.  They  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  be  the  moft  in¬ 
trepid  foldiers  of  their  legions  when  in  friendfhip,  and  the  moft 
formidable  of  their  enemies  when  at  variance  ;  and  it  was  a 
common  faying,  that  Roma  could  neither  triumph  over  the 
Marfi  nor  without  them.  They  are  particularly  celebrated  for 
the  civil  war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  which  from 
them  has  received  the  name  of  the  Marfan  war.  The  large 
contributions  they  made  to  fupport  the  intereft  of  Rome,  and 
the  number  of  men  which  they  continually  fupplied  to  the  re¬ 
public,  rendered  them  bold  and  afpiring;  and  they  claimed,  with 
the  reft  of  the  Italian  dates,  a  (hare  of  the  honour  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Rome.  This  peti¬ 
tion,  though  fupported  by  the  intereft,  the  eloquence,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  tribune  Drufus,  was  received  with  contempt 
by  the  Homan  fenate;  upon  which,  in  the  662d  year  of  Rome, 
the  Marfi  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  the  focial  war,  one  of 
the  moft  obftinate  and  dangerous  oppofitions  ever  made  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  power.  They  obtained  feveral  victories  : 
cut  they  were  at  laft  defeated :  though  the  war  was  not  termi¬ 
nated  but  by  a  grant  of  thofe  privileges  for  which  they  con¬ 
tended. 

MARSICO  nuovo,  a  ftnall,  rich,  and  handfome  town  of 
Italy,  iu  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Principato, 
with  a  biftiop's  fee.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
near  the  river  Agri,  in  E.  Ion.  15.  49.  N.  Iat.  20.  42. 

MARSIGLI  (Lewis  Ferdinand,  count),  an  Italian  fa¬ 
mous  for  letters  as  well  as  arms,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  and  born  at  Bologna  in  1638.  He  acquired 
a  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  and  fortification  ;  ferved 
under  the  emperor  Leopold  II.  againft  the  Turks,  by  whom  he 
was  taken  prifoner  in  1683,  but  redeemed  after  a  year's  capti¬ 
vity.  In  the  Spanifh  luecefiion  war,  Marfigli,  then  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  marftial,  being  in  the  fortrefs  of  Brilac,  which 
furrendered  to'lhe  duke  of  Burgundy  in  17 03,  when  the  place 
was  deemed  capable  of  holding  out  much  loneer,  was  llripped 
of  all  his  commilfions,  and  had  his  (word  broke  fiver  him  ;  and 
the  count  d’Areo  who  commanded  was  beheaded.  Marfig’i 
now  fought  for  confolation  in  the  fciences  ;  as,  atr.idft  all  the 
hurry  and  fatigue  of  war,  he  had  made  all  the  advantages  the 
moft  pihilohrphic  man  could  do,  who  had  travelled  purely  in 
queft  of  knowledge.  He  had  a  rich  collection  of  every  thing 
proper  to  the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge,  inftruments 
attTonomical  and  chemical,  plans  of  fortifications,  models  of 
machines,  &-c.  all  which  he  prefented  to  the  fenate  of  Bologna 
by  an  authentic  act  in  1712,  forming  at  the  fame  time  out  of 
V«l.  V. 


them  what  he  called  the  injlitute  of  the  arts  and faiences  at  i%- 
logna.  He  alfo  founded  a  printing-houfe,  and  furniftied  it  with 
the  beft  types  for  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  which  he 
prefented  in  1728  to  the  Dominicans  at  Bologna,  on  condition  of 
their  printing  all  the  writings  of  the  infiitutp  at  prime  coft:  this 
was  called  the  Printing-houfe  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  His 
writings  on  philofopbical  fubjeCts  are  numerous  and  valuable,  in 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French  :  he  died  in  1730. 

MARSTON  (John),  an  Englifh  dramatic  writer,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  James  I.  Wood  lays  he  was  a  ftudent  in  Corpus 
Chrifti  college  Oxford  ;  but  we  neither  know  his  family  nor  the 
time  of  his  birth.  He  contributed  eight  plays  to  the  ftage, 
which  were  all  aCted  at  Black-friars  with  applaufe ;  and  one  of 
them,  called  the  Dutch  Courtezan,  was  once  revived  fince  the 
Reftoration,  under  the  title  of  the  Revenge,  or  a  Match  in  New¬ 
gate.  There  is  no  account  when  he  died ;  but  we  find  his 
works  were  publifhed  after  his  death  by  Shakefpeare,  and  may 
thence  reafonably  conclude  that  it  happened  about  the  year 
1614.  He  was  a  chafte  and  pure  writer ;  avoiding  all  that 
obfeenity,  ribaldry,  and  feurrility,  which  too  many  of  the  dra~ 
matifts  of  that  time,  and  indeed  much  more  fo  in  fome  period* 
fince,  have  made  the  bafis  of  their  wit,  to  the  great  difgraceand 
l'candal  of  the  ftage. 

MARSYAS  (fab.  hift.),  a  celebrated  mufician  of  Celaenae  in. 
Phrygia,  fon  of  Olympus,  or  of  Hyagnis,  or  CEagrus.  He 
was  fo  fkilful  in  playing  on  the  flute,  that  he  is  generally  deem- 
ed  the  inventor  of  it.  According  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  he 
found  it  when  Minerva  had  thrown  it  afide  on  account  of  the 
diftortion  of  her  face  when  the  played  upon  it.  Mariyas  was, 
enamoured  of  Cybele,  and  he  travelled  with  her  as  far  as  Nyfa, 
where  he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a  trial  of 
his  fkill  as  a  mufician.  The  god  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
it  was  mutually  agreed  that  he  who  was  defeated  ffiould  be 
flayed  alive  by  the  conqueror.  The  Mules,  or  (according  t» 
Diodorus)  the  inhabitants  of  Nyfa,  were -appointed  umpires. 
Each  exerted  his  utmoft  fkill,  and  the  victory  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  was  adjudged  to  Apollo.  The  god  upon  this  tied  his  an- 
tagonift  to  a  tree,  and  flayed  him  alive.  The  death  of  Marfyas 
vvas.  univerfally  lamented;  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Dryads, 
wept  at  his  fate  ;  and  from  their  abundant  tears  arofe  a  river  of 
Phrygia,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Marfyas.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  Marfyas  is  often  reprefen  ted  on  monuments,  as  tied  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back  to  a  tree,  while  Apollo  ftands  before 
him  with  his  lyre  in  his  hands.  In  independent  cities,  among 
the  ancients,  the  ftatne  of  Marfyas  was  generally  eredted  in  the 
forum,  to  reprefent  the  intimacy  which  fubftfted  between  Bac¬ 
chus  arid  Marfyas  as  the  emblems  of  liberty.  At  Celsnae,  the* 
fkin  of  Mariyas  was  fhown  to  travellers  for  fome  time.  It  wai 
fufpended  in  the  public  place,  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a 
foot  ball.  The  iburces  of  the  Marfyas  were  near  thole  of  the 
Maeander,  and  thofe  two  rivers  had  their  confluence  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  town  of  Gelaense. 

MART,  a  great  fair  held  every  year  for  buying  and  felling 
goods.  Public  marts,  or  places  of  buying  and  felling,  fuch  as 
markets  and  fairs,  with  the  tolls  thereunto  belonging,  can  only 
be  let  up  by  virtue  of  the  king's  grant,  or  by  long  and  imme¬ 
morial  ufage  and  prefeription,  which  prefuppofes  Inch  a  grant. 
The  limitation  of  thele  public  reforts,  to  fuch  time  and  place 
as  may  be  moft  convenient  for  the  neighbourhood,  formsta  part 
of  economics,  or  domefiic  polity  ;  which,  confidering  ihe  king¬ 
dom  as  a  large  family,  and  the  king  as  the  mafter  of  it,  he  has 
clearly  a  right,  to  dilpofe  and  order  as  he  pleafes. 

MARTABAN,  a  province  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
lying  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal.  It  is  a  country  that  produces 
rice  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  proper  to  the  climate.  It  has  mines 
of  feveral  forts  of  metals,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade.  The 
chief  town,  which  is  of  the  fame  name,  is  rich,  handfome,  and 
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very  populous,  with  a  good  harbour.  E.  long.  97.  50.  N.  lat. 
L5-  35- 

MARTEAU,  the  name  given  by  French  naturalifts  to  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fpecies  of  oylters,  called  alfo.  malleam  by  others.  Tt  is 
one  pf  the  moft  curious  (hells  in  the  world.  Its  figure  is  that 
of  a  hammer,  with  a  very  long  head,  or  rather  of  a  pick-ax. 
ft  has  a  body  of  moderate  thicknefs,  and  two  long  arms.  It  is 
of  a  brownifh  colour,  with  a  beautiful  tinge  of  a  violet  blue. 
Notwithftanding  the  ftrange  (liape  of  thefe  (hells,  they  dole 
very  exactly. 

MARTHA  (St.)  ,  a  province  of  South  America,  onthecoaft 
of  Terra  Firma,  bounded  on  the  north  by  thj  North  Sea,  on  the 
eaft  by  Rio  de  la  Hache,  on  the  fbuth  by  New-Granada,  and  on 
the  weft  by  Carthagena.  It  is  300  miles  in  length  and  200  in 
breadth,  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  the  land  very  high. 
Here  begins  the  famous  ridge  of  mountains  called  the  Cordille¬ 
ras  dcs  los  Andes,  which  run,  from  north  to  fouth  the  whole 
length  of  the  continent  ot  South  America.  It  is  extremely  hot 
on  the  fea-coaft ;  but  cold  in  the  internal  parts,  on  account  of 
the  mountains.  It  abounds  with  the  fruits  proper  to  the  cli¬ 
mate.;  and  there  are  mines  of  gold  and  precious  (tones,  as  alfo 
falt-works.  The  Spaniards  poffefs  but  one  part  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  in  which  they  have  built  Martha  the  capital.  The  air 
about  the  town  is  wholefome  ;  and  is  feated  near  the  fea,  having 
a  harbour  furround.ed  with  high  mountains.  It  was  formerly 
very,  confiderable  when  the  galleons  were  fent  thither,  but  is 
now  come  almoft  to  nothing.  W.  Ion.  74.  xi.  N.  lat.  1 1 .  2,0. 

Martha  (St.),  or  Sierra  Neveda,  a  very  high  mountain  in 
New  Spain.  Some  fay  It  is  100  miles  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  and  five  miles  in  height.  The  top  is  always  covered 
with  (now  in  the  hotted  weather;  and  the  French  affirm,  that 
they  can  perceive  it  from  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  which  is 
370  miles  diftant.  W.  Ion.  74.  35.  N.  lat.  8.  o. 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  an  iiland  of  North  America,  near  the 
coaft  of  New-England,  8c  miles  fouth  of  Bofton.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  apply  themfelves  chiefly  to  their  fifheries,  in  which  they 
have  great  fuccefs.  W.  Ion.  70.  35.  N.  lat.  41.  o. 

MARTIAL,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  preparations  of 
iron,  or  fuch  as  are  impregnated  therewith ;  as  the  martial 
regulus  of  antimony,  &c. 

J4artiai .-Court.  See  Court -Martial. 

Martial  Lava,  is  the  law  of  war  that  depends  upon  the 
juft  but  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure  of  the  king,  or  his  lieute¬ 
nant  :  for  though  the  king  doth  not  make  any  laws  but  by  com¬ 
mon  confent  in  parliament,  yet,  in  time  of  war,  by  reafon  of 
the  neceifity  of  it  to  guard  againft  dangers  that  often  arife,  he 
tlfeth  abfolute  power,  fo  that  his  word  is  a  law.  Smith  de  Re- 
■pub.  Ang.  lib.  2.  c.  4.  But  the  martial  law,  according  to  Chief 
Juftice  Hale),  is  in  reality  not  a  law,  but  fomething  indulged 
rather  than  allowed  as  a  law;  and  it  relates  only  to  members  of 
the  army,  being  never  intended  to  be  executed  on  others,,  who 
aught  to  be  ordered  and  governed  by  the  laws  to  which  they 
are  i'ubjeft,  though  it  be  a  time  of  war.  And  the  exercife  of 
martial  law,  whereby  any  perfon  might  lofe  his  life,  or  member, 
or  liberty,  may  not  be  permitted  in  time  of  peace,  when  the 
king’s  courts  are  open  for  all  perfons  to  receive  juftice. 

MARTIALIS  (Marcus  Valerius),  a  famous  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Bilbi'iis,  now  called  Bubiera,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arra- 
gon  in  Spain,  was  of  the  order  of  knights.  He  went  to  Rome 
at  the  age  of  21,  and  ftaid  there  35  years,  under  the  reign  of 
Galba  and  the  fuceeeding  emperors,  till  that  of  Trajan  ;  and 
having  acquired  the  efteem  of  Titus  and  Domitian,  he  was 
created  tribune.  At  length,  finding  that  he  was  neglefted  by 
Trajan,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  Bilbilis,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  wife,  and  had  the  happinefs  to  live  with  her  feveral  years. 
He  admires  and  commends  her  much,  telling  her  that  file  alone 
Was  fufficient  to  fupply  the  want  cf  every  thing  he  enjoyed  at 


Rome.  “  Romamtu  mbi  fola  fads,"  fays  he,  in  t 
gram  of  the  12th  book.  She  appears  likawife  t<  a 

lady  of  a  very  large  fortune;  for,  in  the  r ft  e;  ig  tie 

fatne  book,  he  extols  the  magnificence  o  th:  he  life  3.  -\en3 

he  had  received-  from  her,  and  fays  that  (he  nad  r.uc  .  mn  a 
little  kind  of  monarch. 

Muncr4  fnnt  domino:  po ft  [optima  lit  dr  a  reverfo, 

Has  Marc  olid  domes,  parvaqve  rogna  dedit. 

There  are  kill  extant  14.  books  of  his  epigrams,  .filled  with 
points,  a  play  upon  words,  and  obfeenities.  The  ityle  is  af¬ 
fected.  However,  Come  of  his  epigrams  are  excellent-  :  many 
of  them  are  of  the  middling  kind;  but  the  greatclt  part  of  them, 
are  bad:  fo  that  Martial  never  fpyke  a  greater  truth,  than  - 
when. he  faid  of  his  own  works,  Sunt  buna,  f ant  quoedam  medio- 
cra,funt  mala  plura. 

There  is  alio  attributed  to  him  a  book  on  the.  fpeitacles  of 
the  amphitheatre  ;  but  the  moft  learned  critics  think  that  this 
lap  work  was  not  written  by  Martial.  The  bell  editions  of 
Martial  are,  that  in  UJum  Delphini,  4to.  Paris,  1617,  and  that 
cum  Notts  Variorum. 

MARTIGUES,  a  fea-port  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  and  late  province  of  Provence.  It  is 
feated  near  a  lake,  !  2  miles  long  and  five  broad,  which  is  twenty 
times  lets  confiderable  than  it  was  formerly,  but  whence  they 
get  very  fine  fifh  and  excellent  fait.  Martigues  is  20  miles, 
north-weft  of  Marfeilles.  E.  Ion.  c.  2.  N.  lat.  43.  9. 

MARTIN  (St.),  was  born  at  Sabaria  in  Pannonia,  (at  pre^ 
fent  Stain  in  Lower  Hungary),  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  Plis  father  was  a  military  tribune  ;  and  he  himfelf 
was  obliged-to  carry  arms,  although  peace  and  folitude  were 
much  more  agreeable  to  his  inclination.  He  was  remarkable 
for  every  virtue,  in  a  profetfion  which  is  generally  confidered 
to  give  a  fandrion  to  vice.  He  divided  his  coat  with  a  naked 
wretch  whom  he  met  at  the  gate  of  Amiens';  and  it  is  reported.,,, 
that  Jefus  Chrilt  appeared  to  him  on  the  night  following, 
clothed  in  this  half  of  his  coat.  Martin  was  then  a  catechu¬ 
men  ;  but  he  loon  afterwards  received  baplifm,  and  renounced 
the  military  profetfion  for  the  ecclefiaftical.  After  palling  ma¬ 
ny  years  in  folitude,  St.  Hilary  bifhop  of  Poidtiers  gave  him 
the  power  to  caft  out  devils.  On  his  return  to  Pannonia,  he 
perfuaded  his  mother  to  embrace  Cbriftianity ;.  and  with  great 
zeal  and  adlivity  oppofed  the  Arians,  who  governed  the  church, 
im  Illyria.  When  he  was  publicly  whipt  for  giving  teftimony  to 
the  divinity  of  Chrilt,  he  bore  the  punifhment  with  theconftancy 
and  patience  of  the  firft  martyrs...  This  illuftrious  cham¬ 
pion  for  Chnftianity,  when  he.  heard  that  St.  Hilary  was  re¬ 
turned  from  banifhment,  went  and  fettled  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Poiftiers.  In  this  retirement  a  great  number  of  monks 
placed  themfelves  under  his  diredtion.  His  virtues  became 
every  day  more  fplendid  and-  remarkable,  till  he  was  drawn, 
from  his  folitude,  and  with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
clergy  and  .people  eledted  bifhop  of  'i'ours  in  the  year  374. 
To  the  zeal  and  charity  of  a  b  (hop,  he  joined  the  hu  ility  and 
poverty  of  an  anchorite.  That  he  might  detach  himfelf  more 
from  the  world,  he  built  the  celebrated  monaftery  of  Marmou- 
tier,  which  (bill  remains,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the  oldeft 
abbey  in  France.  It  is  fituated  near  the  city  of  Tours,  be¬ 
twixt  the  Loire  and  a  fteep  rock.  In  this  fituation,  together 
with  80  monks,  St.  Martin  difplayed  the  moft  exemplary  lanc- 
tity  and  mortification,  nor  were  there  any  monks  better  difei- 
plined  than  thofe  of  Marmoutier.  After  he  had  converted  his 
diocefe  to  the  Chriltian  faith,  he  became  the  apoftle  of  all  GauL 
He  diffufed  the  doctrines  of  Chriltianity  among  the  heathens,, 
deftroyed  their  temples,  and  (according  to  t,  e  writers  of  his 
life)  confirmed  the  truth  by  an  infinite  number  of  miracles. 
The  emperor  Valentinian,  at  that  time  in  Gaul,  received  him 
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with  every  mark  of  refpeft  and  honour.  The  tyrant  Maximus, 
who  had  revolted  againft  the  emperor  Gratian,  and  feized  on 
Spain,  England,  and  Gaul,  received  him  in  a  manner  no  lets 
diftinguifhed.  The  holy  bifhop  attended  him  at  Treves  in  the 
year  383,  to  folicit  fome  favours.  Maximus  made  him  tit  at 
his  table  with  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons  of  his  court,  and 
placed  him  at  his  right  hand.  In  drinking,  the  ufurper  com¬ 
manded  his  fervants  to  give  him  a  cup,  that  he  might  again 
receive  it  from  him;  but  this  extraordinary  prelate  gave  it  to 
the  prieft  who  accompanied  him  on  his  journey.  This  holy 
boldnefs,  far  from  difpleafmg  them,  gained  him  the  favour  of 
the  emperor  and  of  his  court.  Martin,  who  was  an  enemy  to 
herefy,  but  a  friend  to  mankind,  employed  his  influence  with 
this  prince  to  preferve  the  Prifcillianifts,  who  were  perfecuted 
by  lthace  and  by  Idace,  bifhops  of  Spain.  The  bifhop  of 
Tours  would  hold  no  communion  with  men  whofe  principles  of 
religion  inclined  them  to  filed  the  blood  of  mankind  ;  and  he 
obtained  the  life  of  thofe  whofe  death  they  had  (olicited.  On 
return  to  Tours,  he  prepared  himfelf  for  the  reward  of  his 
labours  in  another  world.  He  died  at  Candes  the  8th  of  No¬ 
vember  397,  but  according  to  others  on  the  1 1 1 h  of  November 
400.  His  name  is  given  to  a  particular  opinion  concerning  the 
myftery  of  the  holy  Trinity.  ‘  St.  iv  artin  is  the  firft  of  the 
faints  confefTors  to  whom  the  Latin  church  offered  public  pray¬ 
ers.  His  life  is  written  in  elegant  Latin  by  Fortunatus  and 
Sulpitius  Severus  one  of  his  difciples.  Paul  of  Perigueux  and 
Fortunatus  of  Poiftiers  have  given  us  Sulpicius’s  life  of  iv '.artin 
in  verfe;  but  they  have  debafed  the  admirable  prole  of  the  au¬ 
thor  by  a  wretched  poetical  imitation.  Nicolas  Gervais  wrote 
alfo  the  life  of  St.  Martin,  full  of  many  curious  and  entertain¬ 
ing  fads,  publifhed  at  Tours  in  1699,  in  4 to.  The  tradition 
at  Amiens  is,  that  St.  Martin  performed  the  aft  of  charity 
wLich  rendered  him  fo  famous,  near  an  ancient  gate  of  the  city, 
of  which  the  ruins  are  (till  vitible.  The  following  Latin 
verfes,  which  do  more  honour  to  the  faint  than  to  the  poet,  are 
inferibed  on  one  of  the  ftonea: 

Hie  quondam  veftem  Martinus  dimidiamit ; 

Ut  facer  emus  idem,  nobis  exeiuplifcavit. 

Martin  (Benjamin),  one  of  the  mofl  eminent  artifls  and 
mathematicians  of  the  age,  was  born  in  1703.  After  publifhing 
a  variety  of  ingenious-  treatifes,  and  particularly  a  Scientific 
Magazine  under  his  own  name,  and  carrying  on  for  many 
years  a  very  extern  five  trade  as  an  optician  and  globe-maker  in 
Fleet-ftreet,  the  growing  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to 
withdraw'  from  the  aftive  part  of  bufintfs.  Trulting  too  fa¬ 
tally  to  what  he  thought  the  integrity  of  others,  he  unfortu¬ 
nately,  though  with  a  capital  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  all  his 
debts,  became  a  bankrupt.  The  unhappy  old  man,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  defperation  from  this  unexpected  flroke,  attempted 
to  deftroy  himfelf ;  and  the  wound,  though  not  immediately 
mortal,  haftened  his  death,  which  happened  February  9th 
378.2,  in  his  78th  year.  He  had  a  valuable  colleftion  of  foflils 
and  curiofities  of  almofl  every  fpecies  ;  which,  after  his  death, 
were  almoft  given  away  by  put  lie  auction.  His  principal  pub¬ 
lications,  as  far  as  they  have  occurred  to  recolleftion,  are,  The 
PhilofophitN  Grammar ;  being  a  view  of  the  prefent  (late  of 
experimental  phyfiology,  or  natural  philofophy,  1733,  3vo. 
A  new,  complete,  and  univerfal  Syllem  or  Body  of  Decimal 
Arithmetic,  1735,  8vo.  The  Young  ^Student’s  Memorial 
Book,  or  Patent  Library,  1737,  8vo.  Defcription  and  Ufe 
of  both  the  Globes,  the  Armillary  Sphere  and  Orrery,  Trigono¬ 
metry,  1736,  2  vols  8vo.  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Paris, 
1  74O,  5  vols.  Syftem  of  the  Newtonian  Philofophy,  17.59,  3 
vols.  New  Elements  of  Optics,  1759.  Mathematical  Infti- 
tutions,  viz.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Fluxions, 
1759.  Natural  Hifioiy  of  England,  with  a  Map  of  each 
County,  1 7 59,  2  vols.  Philology,  and  Philcfophical  Geogra¬ 


phy,  1  ”59.  Mathematical  Inftitutions,  1 764,  2  vols.  Lives 
of  Philofophers,  their  Inventions,  & c.  1764.  Introduction  to 
the  Newtonian  Philofophy,  1765.  Inflitutions  of  Aftiono- 
mical  Calculations,  2  parts,  1765.  Defcription  anl  Ufe  of 
the  Air-Pump,  1766.  Defcription  of  the  Torricellian  Baro¬ 
meter,  1766.  Appendix  to  the  Defcription  and  Ufe  of  the 
Globes,  1766.  Philofophia  Britannica,  1778,  3  vols.  Gen¬ 
tleman  and  Lady’s  Philofophy',  3  vols.  Mifcellaneous  Corre- 
fpondence,  4  vols.  Syftem  of  Philology.  Philofephical  Geo¬ 
graphy.  Magazine  complete,  14  vols.  Principles  of  Pump-- 
werk.  Theory  of  the  Hydrometer.  Doftrine  of  Logarithms* 

Martin,  (St.)  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  with 
a  harbour  and  ftrong  citadel,  15  miles 'weft  of  Rochelle. 
W.  Ion.  1.  17.  N.  lac.  46.  >0. 

Martin  (St.)  one  of  the  Leeward  Carribean  ifiands,  in  the 
W.  Indies,  lying  to  the  north-weft  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  Anguilla.  It  is  24  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  has  neither  harbour  nor  river,  hut  feveral  falt-pits. 
It  w'as  long  jointly  poffeffed  by  the  French  and  Dutch  ;  but  at 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war,  the  former  W'ere  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  latter.  W.  Ion.  63.  o.  N.  lat.  18  4. 

Cafe  Martin,  a  promontory  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  near  a 
town  called  Denia ,  and  feparates  the  Gulph  of  Valencia  from 
that  of  Alicant. 

Martin,  in  zoology.  See  Hirundo  and  Mustela. 

Free  Martin,  in  zoology,  is  a  name  given  in  this  country 
to  a  cow-calf  call  at  the  fame  time  with  a  buli-caif,  which  is  a 
kind  of  hermaphrodite  that  is  never  known  to  breed  nor  to 
difeover  the  leaft  inclination  for  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull 
ever  take  the  leaft  notice  of  it.  See  Hermaphrodite. 

MARTINGALE,  in  the  manege,  a  thong  of  leather., 
faftened  to  one  end  of  the  girths  under  a  jiorfe’s  belly,  and  at 
the  other  end  to  the  mufs-roll,  to  keep  him  from  rearing. 

MARTI NICO,  the  chief  of  the  French  Caribbee  iflands, 
the  middle  of  which  is  fituated  in  W.  Ion.  6i.  o.  N.  lat.  14,  30. 
This  ifland  was  firft  fettled  by  M.  Dtfnambuc  a  Frenchman, 
in  the  year  1635,  with  only  100  men  from  St.  Chriftopher’s. 
Fie  chofe  rather  tp  have  it  peopled  from  thence  than  from 
Europe ;  as  he  forefaw  that  men,  tired  with  the  fatigue  of 
fuch  a  long  voyage,  w’ould  moftly  peril'll  foon  after  their  arri¬ 
val,  either  from  the  climate,  or  from  the  hardfhips  incident  to  * 
moft  emigrations.-  They  completed  their  firft  fettlement  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty.  The  natives,  intimidated  by  their  fire¬ 
arms,  or  feduced  by  promifes,  gave  up  the  W'eftern  and  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  the  ifland  to  the  new  comers.  In  a  ftiort  time,.* 
however,  perceiving  the  number  of  tbefe  enterprifing  ftrangers-- 
daily  increaling,  they  refolved  to  extirpate  them,  and  there- - 
fore  called  in  the  favages  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  to  affift 
them.  They  fell  jointly  upon  a  little  fort  that  had  been  hafti- 
ly  erefted  ;  but  were  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  700  or  800  of 
their  belt  warriors,  whe/were  left  dead  upon  the  fpot. 

After  this  check,  the  lavages  for  a  long  time  difappeared 
entirely  ;  but  at  laft  they  returned,  bringing  with  them  prefents- 
to  the  Fiench,  and  making  exctifes  for  what  had  happened. 
They  w'ere  received  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  the  reconciliation 
fealed  with  pots  of  brandy.  This  peaceable  ftate  of  affairs, 
however,  wrns  of  no  long  continuance ;  the  Fiench  took  fuch 
undue  advantages  of  their  fuperiority  over  the  favages,  that 
they  foon  rekindled  in  the  others  that  hatred  which  had  never 
been  entirely  fubdued.  The  favages,  whofe  manner  of  life 
requires  a  vaft  extent  of  land,  finding  themlelves  daily  more 
and  more  ftraitened,  had  recourfe.  to  llratagem,  in  order  to 
deftroy  their  enemies.  They  feparated  into  fmall  bands  and  i 
way-laid  the  French  as  they  came,  fingly  out  into  the  woods- 
to  hunt,  and,  waiting  till  the  fportfman  had  difeharged  his 
piece,  ruflied  upon  and  killed  him  before  he  could  charge  it 
again.  Twenty  men  had  been  thus  affaflinated  before  any 
reafon  could  be  given  for  their  fudden  difappearance ;  but  as 
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foon  as  the  matter  was  known,  the  French  took  a  fevere  and 
fatal  revenge  ;  the  favages  were  purfued  and  maffacred,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  the  few  that  efcaped  were  driven 
out  of  Martinico,  to  which  they  never  returned. 

The  French  being  thus  left  foie  matters  of  the  ifland,  lived 
quietly  on  thofe  fpots  which  bed  fuited  their  inclinations.  At 
this  time  they  were  divided  into  two  clatfes.  The  firtt  con¬ 
fided  of  thofe  who  had  paid  their  paffage  to  the  ifland,  and 
thefe  were  called  inhabitants ;  and  to  thefe  the  government 
didributed  lands,  which  became  their  own,  upon  paying  a 
yearlytribute.  Thefe  inhabitantshad  under  their  commanda  mul¬ 
titude  of  difordcrly  people  brought  over  from  Europe  at  their 
expence,  whom  they  called  engages,  or  bondfmen.  This  en¬ 
gagement  was  a  kind  of  flavery  tor  the  term  of  three  years  ; 
on  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  at  liberty,  and  became 
the  equals  of  thofe  whom  they  had  ferved.  They  all  confined 
themfelves  at  fird  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  cotton ;  to 
which  was  foon  added  that  of  arnotto  and  indigo.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  fugar  alfo  was  begun  about  the  year  1650.  Ten  years 
after,  one  Benjamin  d'Acofta,  a  Jew,  planted  fome  cocoa- 
trees;  but  his  example  was  not  followed  till  1684,  when  cho¬ 
colate  was  more  commonly  ufed  in  France.  Cocoa  then  be¬ 
came  the  principal  fupport  of  the  colonifts,  who  had  not  a 
fufficient  fund  to  undertake  fugar-plantations ;  but  by  tfye  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  feafon  in  1718,  all  the  cocoa  trees  were  de- 
ftroyed  at  once. — Coffee  was  then  propofed  as  a  proper  objeX 
of  culture.  The  French  minidry  had  received,  as  a  prefent 
from  the  Dutch,  two  of  thefe  trees,  which  were  carefully  pre- 
ferved  in  the  king’s  botanical  garden.  Two  young  (hoots 
were  taken  from  thefe,  put  on  board  a  fhip  for  Martinico,  and 
entrufted  to  the  care  of  one  Mr.  Defclieux.  The  fhip  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  ftraitened  for  want  of  frefh  water ;  and  the  trees 
would  have  perifhed,  had  not  the  gentleman  fharea  with  them 
that  quantity  of  water  which  was  allowed  for  his  own  drink¬ 
ing.  The  culture  of  coffee  was  then  begun,  and  attended 
with  the  greated  and  mod  rapid  fuccefs.  About  the  end  of 
lad  century,  however,  the  colony  had  made  but  fmall  ad¬ 
vances.  In  1700,  it  had  only  6597  white  inhabitants.  The  fa¬ 
vages,  muiattoes,  and  free  negroes,  men,  women,  and  children, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  507.  The  number  of  (laves  was 
but  14,566.  All  thefe  together  made  a  population  of  21,645 
perfons.  The  whole  of  the  cattle  amounted  to  3668  horfes  or 
mules,  and  92,17  head  of  horned  cattle.  The  ifland  produced 
a  great  quantity  of  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  cotton  ;  had  nine 
indigo  houfts,  and  183  fmall  fugar-plantations. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Martinico  began  to  emerge 
from  that  feeble  date  in  which  it  had  fo  long  continued.  The 
ifland  then  became  the  mart  for  all  the  windward  French  fet- 
tlements.  In  the  ports  of  it  the  neighbouring  iflands  fold 
their  produce,  and  bought  the  commodities  of  the  mother- 
country  ;  and,  in  fnort,  Martinico  became  famous  all  over 
Europe.  In  1736,  There  were  on  the  ifland  447  fugar-works; 
1 1,953,2  32  coffee-trees,  193,870  of  cocoa;  2,068,480  plants 
of  cotton,  39,400  of  tobacco,  6750  of  arnotto.  The  fnpplies 
for  provifion  confided  of  4,806,142,  banana-trees;  34,483,000 
trenches  of  calftva  ;  and  247  plots  of  potatoes  and  yams. 
The  number  of  blacks  amounted  to  72,000  men,  women,  and 
children.  Their  labour  had  improved  the  plantations  as  far 
as  was  confident  with  the  confumption  then  made  in  Europe 
of  American  productions  ;  and  the  annual  exports  from  the 
ifland  amounted  to  about  700,000!. 

The  connexions  of  Martinico  with  the  other  iflands  entitled 
her  to  the  profits  of  commifiion,  and  the  charges  of  tranfport ; 
as  (he  alone  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  carriages.  This  profit 
might  be  rated  at  the  tenth  of  the  produce;  and  the  fum 
total  muff"  have  amounted  to  near  765,000k  This  (landing 
debt  was  feldom  called  in,  and  left  for  the  improvement  of 
their  plantations.  It  was  increafed  by  advances  in  money, 


(laves,  and  other  neceffary  articles ;  fo  that  Martinico  became 
daily  more  and  more  a  creditor  to  the  other  iflands,  and  thus 
kept  them  in  conftant  dependence  ;  while  they  all  enriched 
themfelves  by  her  afliftance. 

The  connexions  of  this  ifland  with  Cape  Breton,  Canada, 
and  Louifiana,  procured  a  market  for  the  ordinary  fugars,  the 
inferior  coffee,  the  molafifes,  and  rum,  which  would  not  fell 
in  France.  In  exchange  the  inhabitants  received  falt-fifn, 
dried  vegetables,  deals,  and  fome  flour.  In  the  clandeftine 
trade  on  the  coafts  of  Spanifh  America,  confiding  wholly  of 
goods  manufaXured  by  the  nation,  (he  commonly  made  a  profit 
of  90  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  about  175,000k  fent  yearly  to 
the  carraccas,  or  neighbouring  colonies. 

So  many  profperous  engagements  brought  immenfe  fums 
into  Martinico.  Upwards  of  787,0001.  were  conftantly  cir¬ 
culated  in  that  ifland  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  only  country  in  the  world,  where  the  fpecie  has  been  fo 
confiderable  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them 
whether  they  dealt  in  gold,  fllver,  or  commodities.  This 
extenfive  trade  brought  into  the  ports  of  Martinico  annually 
200  drips  from  France  ;  14  or  15  fitted  out  by  the  mother- 
country  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  60  from  Canada,  jo  or  12. 
from  the  iflands  of  Margaretta  and  Trinidad  ;  befides  the  En- 
glifli  and  Dutch  (hips  that  came  to  carry  on  a  fmuggling  trade. 
The  private  navigation  from  the  ifland  to  the  northern  colonies, 
to  the  Spaniflr  continent,  and  to  the  windward  iflands,  em¬ 
ployed  120  veffels  from  20  to  30  tons  burden. 

The  war  of  1744  put  a  Hop  to  this  profperity.  Not  that 
the  fault  was  in  Martinico  itfelf ;  its  navy,  conftantly  exercifed, 
and  accuftomed  to  frequent  engagements,  which  the  carrying 
on  a  contraband  trade  required,  was  prepared  for  aXion.  In 
lefs  than  fix  months,  40  privateers,  fitted  out  at  St.  Peter’s, 
fpread  themfelves  about  the  latitude  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 
They  fignalifed  themfelves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  ancient 
freebooters  ;  returning  conftantly  in  triumph,  and  laden  with 
an  immenfe  booty.  Yet,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  fucceffes,  an 
entire  ftop  was  put  to  the  navigation  of  the  colony,  both  t9 
the  Spanifh  coaft  and  to  Canada,  and  they  were  conftantly 
diftuibed  even  on  their  own  coafts.  The  few  (hips  that  came 
from  France,  in  order  to  compenfate  the  hazards  they  were 
expofed  to  by  the  lofs  of  their  commodities,  fold  them  at  a 
very  advanced  price,  and  bought  them  at  a  very  low  one. 
By  thefe  means  the  produce  decreafed  in  value,  the  lands  were 
ill  cultivated,  the  works  negleXed,  and  the  (laves  psriihing 
for  want. 

When  every  thing  thus  feemed  tending  to  decay,  the  peace 
at  laft  reftored  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  with  it  the  hopes  of 
recovering  the  ancient  preffperity  of  the  ifland.  The  event, 
however,  did  not  anlwer  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  attain  it. 
Two  years  had  not  elapfed  after  the  ceflation  of  hoflilities, 
when  the  colony  ioft  the  contraband  trade  (he  carried  on  with 
the  American  Spaniards,  ft  h-is  was  owing  to  the  fubftitution 
of  regifter-fhips  to  the  fleets  ;  and  thus  were  the  attempts  of 
the  fmugglers  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds.  In  the  new 
fyltern,  the  number  of  (hips  was  undetermined,  and  the  time 
of  their  arrival  uncertain  ;  which  occafioned  a  variation  in  the 
price  of  commodities  unknown  before  ;  and  from  that  time  the 
l'muggler,  who  only  engaged  in  this  trade  from  the  certainty  of 
a  fixed  and  conftant  profit,  would  no  longer  puffue  it  when  it 
did  not  fecure  him  an  equivalent  to  the  rifks  he  ran.  But  this 
lofs  was  not  fo  l'enlibty  felt  by  the  colony  as  the  hardfhips 
brought  upon  them  by  the  mother-country.  An  unfkilful  ad- 
miriiftration  clogged  the  reciprocal  and  neceffary  conneXion 
between  the  iflands  and  North  America  with  fo  many  formali¬ 
ties,  that  in  1755  Martinico  fent  but  four  vellels  to  Canada, 
ft'he  direXion  ot  the  colonies,  now  committed  to  the  care  of 
ignorant  and  avaricious  clerks,  foon  loft  its  importance,  funk 
into  contempt,  and  was  proftituted  to  venality.  The  debts 
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which  had  been  contracted  during  a  feries  of  calamities  had 
not  yet  been  paid  off,  when  the  war  broke  out  afrefh.  After 
a  feries  of  misfortunes  and  defeats,  the  ifland  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tbs  Britifh.  It  was  reltored,  however,  in  duly  1763,  16 
months  after  it  had  been  conquered  ;  but  deprived  of  all  the 
neceffary  means  of  profperity,  that  had  made  it  of  fo  much 
importance.  For  fome  years  part,  the  contraband  trade  carried 
on  to  the  Spanifh  coafts  was  almoft  entirely  l6tt.  The  ceflion 

Canada  had  precluded  all  hopes  of  opening  again  a  com¬ 
munication,  which  had  only  been  interrupted  by  temporary 
miflakes.  The  productions  of  the  Grenades,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Dominica,  which  were  now  become  Britilh  dominions,  could 
no  longer  be  brought  into  their  harbours  ;  and  a  new  regulation 
ot  them  other-country,  which  forbade  her  having  any  intercourfe 
with  Guadaloupe,  left  her  no  hopes  from  that  quarter. 

The'  colony,  thus  deprived  of  every  thing  as  it  were,  and 
deftitute,  neverthelefs  contained,  at  the  laid  furvev,  which  was 
taken  on  the  fir  ft  of  January  1770,  in  the  compafs  of  28  pa- 
rifties,  12,450  white  people,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes  ; 
1814  free  blacks  or  mulattoes  ;  70,553  (laves,  and  443  fugitive 
negroes.  The  number  of  births  in  1766,  was  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  in  30  among  the  white  people,  and  of  one  in  23 
among  the  blacks.  From  this  obfervation,  if  it  were  conftant, 
:t  (hould  feem  that  the  climate  of  America  is  much  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  Africans  than  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  ;  fince  the  former  multiply  (till  more  in  the  labours 
and  hardfhips  of  flavery,  than  the  latter  in  the  midft  of  plenty 
and  freedom.  The  confequence  mult  be,  that  in  procefs  of 
time  the  increafe  of  blacks  in  America  will  furpafs  that  of  the 
white  men ;  and,  perhaps,  at  lalt  avenge  this  race  of  victims 
on  the  defeendents  of  the  opprefi'ors. 

The  cattle  of  the  colony  confifts  of  8283  horfes  or  mules  ; 
12,376  head  of  horned  cattle ;  975  hogs;  and  13,544  (beep 
or  goats. 

Their  provifions  are,  17,930,596  trenches  of  caffava ; 
3,509,048  banana-trees ;  and  406  fquares  and  a  half  of  yams 
and  potatoes. 

Their  plantations  contain  1 1,444  fquares  of  land,  planted 
with  fugar  ;  6,638,957  coffee-trees  ;  871,043  cocoa-trees  ; 
1,764,807  cotton-plants;  59,966  trees  of  calfia,  and  61  of 
arnotto. 

The  meadows  or  favannahs  take  up  10,072  fquares  of 
land;  there  are  11,966  in  wood,  and  8448  uncultivated- or 
forfaken. 

The  plantations  which  produce  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  and 
ether  things  of  lefs  importance,  are  1515  in  number;  There 
are  but  286  for  fugar.  They  employ  116  water-mills,  12 
wind-mills,  and  184  turned  by  oxen.  Before  the  hurricane  of 
the  13th  of  Auguft  1766,  there  were  302  fmall  habitations 
and  15  fugar-w»rks  more. 

In  1769,  France  imported  from  Martinioo,  upon  202  trading 
veffels,  177,116  quintals  of  fine  fugar,  and  12,579  quintals  of 
raw  fugar;  68,518  quintals  of^  cofiee ;  11,731  quintals  of 
cocoa  ;  6048  quintals  of  cotton  ;  25  j  8  quintals  of  caftia  ;  783 
calks  of  rum;  307  hoglheads  of  molafl'es;,  150  pounds  of  in¬ 
digo;  2147  pounds  of  preferved  fruits;  47  pounds  of  choco¬ 
late;  282  pounds  of  ral'ped  tobacco;  494  pounds  of  rope- 
yarn  ;  334  chefts  of  liqueurs;  234  hoglheads  of  molaft'es,  &c. 
451  quintals  of  wood  for  dyeing:  and  12,108  hides  in  the 
hair.  All  thefe  productions  together  have  been  bought  in  the 
colony  itfelf,  for  536,631!.  9s.  icdi  It  is  true,  that  the  colony 
has  received  from  the  mother-country  to  the  amount  of 
588,4121.  16s.  6d.  of  merchandife  ;  but  part  of  this  has  been 
lent  away  to  the  Spanilh  coafts,  and  another  part  has  been, 
conveyed  to  the  Engliih  fettlements. 

The  ifland  is  r6  leagues  in  length,  and  45  in  circumference, 
leaving  out  the  capes,  fome  of  which  extend  two  or  three 
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leagues  Into  the  fea.  It  is  very  uneven,  and  interfered  in  ah 
parts  by  a  number  of  hillocks ;  which  are  moftly  of  a  conical 
form.  Three  mountains  rife  above  thefe  fmaller  eminences. 
The  higheft  bears  the  indelible  marks  of  a  volcano.  The  woods 
with  which  it  is  covered  continually  attraCi  the  clouds,  which 
occafions  noxious  damps,  and  contributes  to  make  it  horrid 
and  inacceftible;  while  the  two  others  are  in  moft  parts  culti¬ 
vated.  From  thefe  mountains  iffue  the  many  fprings  that 
water  the  ifland.  Thefe  waters,  which  flow  in  gentle  ftreams, 
are  changed  into  torrents  on  the  flighted  ftorm.  Their  quali¬ 
ties  are  derived  from  the  foil  over  which  they  flow.  In  lome 
places  they  are  excellent,  in  others  fo  bad  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  drink  the  water  they  have  collected  during  the 
rainy  feafo*. 

Of  all  the  French  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies,.  Martinico 
Is  the  moft  happily  fttuated  with  regard  to  the  winds,  which 
prevail  in  thofe  Teas.  Its  harbours  poflefs  the  ineftimable  ad¬ 
vantage  of  affording;  a  certain  fhelter  from  the  hurricanes  which 
annoy  thefe  latitudes.  The  harbour  of  Fort  Royal  is  one  or 
the  beft  in  all  the  windward  iiiands;  and  fo  celebrated  for  its 
fafety,  that,  when  it  was  open  to  the  Dutch/  therr  (hipmafters 
had  orders  from  the  republic  to  take  fhelter  there  in  June,  July, 
and  Auguft,  the  three  months  in  which  the  hurricanes  are  moft 
frequent.  The  lands  of  the  Lamentrn,  which  are  but  a  league 
diftant,  are  the  richeft  and  molt  fertile  in  the  whole  ifland. 
The  numerous  ftreams  which  water  this  fruitful  country,  convey 
loaded  canoes  to  a  confiderable  ditrance  from  the  lea.  The 
protection  of  the  fortifications  fecured  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  fo  many  advantages ;  which,  however,  were  balanced  by  a 
fwampy  and  unwholefome  foil.  This  capital  of  Martinico 
was  alio  the  rendezvous  of  the  men  of  war ;  which  branch  of 
the  navy  has-  always  oppreffed  the  merchantmen.  On  this 
account.  Fort  Royal  was  an  improper  place  to  become  the 
centre  of  trade,  and  was  therefore  removed  to  St.  Peter's. 
This  little  town/ notwithftanding  the  fires  that  have  four  times 
reduced  it  to  allies,  ftill  contains  1700  houfes.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  on  a  bay  or  inlet,  which  is 
al moff  circular;  One  part  of  it  is  built  on  the  ftrand  along 
the  fea-fide,  which  is  callsd  the  Anchorage,  and  is  the  place 
deftined  for  (hips  and  warehoufes.  The  other  part  of  the  town 
(lands  upon  a  low  hill :  it  is  called  the  Fort,  from  a  fmall  for¬ 
tification  that  was  built  there  in  1665,  to  check  the  (edition* 
of  the  inhabitants  againft  the  tyranny  of  monopoly;  but  it 
now  ferves  to  proteCt  the  road  from  foreign  enemies.  Thefe 
two  parts  pf  the  town  are  feparated  by  a  rivulet. 

The  anchorage  is  at  the  back  of  a  pretty  high  and  deep  hill. 
Shut  up  as  it  were  by  this  hill,  which  intercepts  the  eafterly 
winds,  the  moft  conftant  and  moft  falubrious  in  thele  parts ; 
expofed,  without  any  refreftiing  breezes,  to  the  ((torching  beams 
of  the  fun,  reflected  from  the  hill,  from  the  fea,  and  the  black 
fand  on  the  beech  ;  this  place  is  extremely  hot,  and  always 
unwholefome.  Befides,  there  is  no  harbour;  and  the  ftiips 
which  cannot  winter  fafely  upon  this  coaft  are  obliged  to  take 
(belter  at  Fort  Royal.  But  thefe  difadvantages  are  compenfated 
by  the  conveniency  of  the  road  of  St.  Peter’s,  for  loading  and 
unloading  of  goods ;  and  by  its  fituation,  which  is  fuch  that 
(hips  can  freely  go  in  and  out  at  all  times,  and  with  all  winds. 

MARTLETS,  in  heraldry,  little  birds  reprelented  without 
feet,  and  u fed  as  a  difference  or  mark  of  diftinCtion  for  younger 
brothers,  to  put  them  in  mind  that  they  are  to  truft  to  the 
wings  of  virtue  and  merit,  in  order  to  raife  themfelves,  and 
not  to  their  feet,  they  having  little  land  to  let  their  foot  or, 
See  Heraldry. 

MARTYNIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  angiofpermu 
ender,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  joth  order,  Perfoiu*ta\  The 
calyx  is  quinquefid,  the  corolla  ringent,  the  capfule  ligneous, 
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covered  with  a  bark,  with  a  hooked  beak,  tril ocular,  and  bi- 
vah  cu — There  are  two  fpecies •  both  of  them  tender,  herba¬ 
ceous,  flowery  plants  of  South  America ;  one  of  them  an  an¬ 
nual,  the  other  a  perennial,  riflng  with  ereft  Hal  ks  from  afoot 
to  two  feet  high,  garnished  with  oblong  fimple  leaves,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  lliort  fpikes  of  large,  monopetalous,  bell-fliaped 
flowers,  of  blue  and  purple  colours.  'They  flower  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  are  -  very  ornamental,  but  require  always  to  be 
kept  in  the  hotteft  part  erf  the  ftove. 

MARTYR,  is  one  who  lays  down  his  life,  or  fuffers  death, 
for  the  take  of  his  religion.  The  word  is  Greek,  u.y.sfjs,  and 
properly  .dignifies  C:‘  a  \vitneft.”  It  is  applied,  by  way  of 
eminence,  to  -thofe  who  fuffer -in  witnefe  of  the -truth  of  the 
■■gofPel- 

"  The,  Chriftian  church -has  abounded  in  martyrs,  and  hiftorv 
is  filled  with  furprifing  accounts  of  'their  lingular  conliancy 
and  fortitude  under  the  molt  cruel  torments  human  nature  was 
capable  of  fuffering.'  The  primitive  Chriltians  wereaccufed  by 
their  enemies'  of  paying  a  fort  of  divine  worfhip  to  the  martyrs. 
Gt  this  we  have  an  infiance  in  the  anlwer  of  the  church  of  Smyr¬ 
na  to  the  fuggeltion  of  the  Jews,  who,  at  the  martyrdom  of  Po¬ 
lycarp,  defired  the  heathen  judge  not  to  fuffer  the  Chrifiians  to 
carry  off  his  body,  left  they  flicruld  leave  their  crucified  matter, 
and  worfhip  him  in  his  ftead.  To  which  they  anfwered,  “  We 
can  neither  forfake  Chrift,  nor  .worfhip  any  other:  for  we 
worfhip  him  as  the  Son  of*  God  ;  but  love  the  martyrs  as  the 
dil’ciples  and  followers  of  theLord,  for  the  great  affeddion  they 
have  ihown  to  their  King  and  Maher."  A  like  anfwer  was 
given  at  the  martyrdom  of  Fruftuofiis  in  Spain.  Tor  when 
the  judge  afked  Eulogius,  his  deacon.  Whether  he  would  not 
worfhip  Frudtuofus'-?  as  thinking,  that  though  he  refufed  to 
worfhip  the  heathen  idols,  he  might  yet  he  inclined  to  worfhip  a 
Chriitian -martyr;  Eulogius  replied,  “  I  do  not  worfhip  Fruc- 
buofus,  but  him  whom  Frucluofus  worfnips.”  The  primitive 
,  Chriltians  believed,  that  the  martyrs  enjoyed  very  Angular  pri¬ 
vileges  ;  that  upon  their  death  they  were  immediately  admitted 
£o  the  beatific  vilion,  while  other  fouls  waited  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  happinefs  till  the  day  of  judgment.;  and  that  God 
would  grant  chiefly  to  their  prayers  the  haftening  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  lhortening- the  times  of  perfecution. 

The  churches  built  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and 
called  by  their  names,  in  order  to  preferve  the  memory  of  their 
bufferings,  were  diflanguilhed  by  the  title  marly  rimn  cenfejfio , 
or  memoria. 

The  feflivals  of  the  martyrs  are  of  very  ancient  date  in  the 
Chriftian  church,  and  may  be  carried  back  at  lealt  till  the  time 
of  Polycarp,  who  differed  martyrdom  about  the  year  of  Chrift 
268.  On  thefe  days  the  Chrifiians  met  at  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs,  and  offered  prayers  and  thank fgivings  to  God  for  the 
examples  they  had  afforded  them  :  they  celebrated  the  eucharift, 
and  gave  alms  to  the  poor;  which,  together  with  a  panegyrical 
oration  or  fermon,  and  reading  the  aits  of  the  martyrs,  were 
the  fpiritual  exercifes  of  thefe  anniverfaries. 

Of  the  layings,  l'ufferings,  and  deaths  of  the  martyrs,  though 
preferred  with  great  care  for  the  above  purpole,  and  to  ferve 
as  models  to  future  ages,  we  have  but  very  little  left,  the 
greateft  part  of  them  having  been  deftroyed  during  tflat  dread¬ 
ful  perfecution  which  Dioclefian  carried  on  for  ten  years  with 
frclh  fury  againft-  the  Chriltians  ;  for  a  molt  diligent  learch 
was  then  made  after  all  their  books  and  papers ;  and  all  of  them 
that  were  found  were  committed  to  the  flames.  Eufebius,  in¬ 
deed,  compofed  a  martyrology,  but  it  never  reached  down  to 
ns  ;  and  thofe  lince  compiled  are  extremely  fufpefted.  From 
the  eighth  century  downwards,  feveral  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
endeavoured  to  make  up  the  lofs,  by  compiling,  with  vaft  la¬ 
bour,  accounts  of  the  lives  and  adtions  of  the  ancient  martyrs, 
hut  which  confift  of  little  elfe  than  a  feries  of  fables  :  nor  are 


thofe  records that  pafs  under  the  name  of  Martyrology  worthy 
of  fuperior  credit,  lince  they  bear  the  moll  evident  marks  both 
of  ignorance  and  fallehood. 

■-Martyr  (Peter),  a  famous  divine,  born  at  Florence  in 
1  r,oo.  He  ftudied  philolophy  and  the  tongues  at  Padua  and 
Bononra,  was  a  regular  Au  uftine  in  the  monaffery  of  Filcoli, 
and  was  counted  one  or  the  belt  preachers  in  Italy.  ZuingUus 
and  Bucer’s  wi } tings  gave  him  a  good  opinion  of  the  Proteffants, 
■and  his  conyesfation  with 'Valdes  confirmed  it.  He  preached 
that  dodlrine  at  Rome  in  private  ;  but,  being  impeached,  fled 
to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Lucca  where  he  brought  over  to  the 
Proteftant  intereft  Emanuel  Tremellius,  Celfus,  Martinengas, 
Paul  Lalieius,  and  Jeremiah  Zanchy.  He  was  lent  for  to 
England  by  king  Edward  V I.  and  made  profetfor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford  in  1519.  In  queer:  Mary’s  reign  he  returned  to 
Stralbourg,  and  was  prefent  at  the  conference  of  Poiffy.  His 
ientiments  were  not  the  fame  with  Galvin’s  about  (Thrift's  pre¬ 
fence  in  the  eucharift.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works, 
and  died  in  150a. 

MARTYROLOGY,  a  catalogue  01*  lift  of  martyrs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  hiltory  of  their  lives  and  l'ufferings  for  the  fake  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  term  comes  from  (Mtprvp  “  witnefs,”  and  Xsyat 
dwo.  or  Asyw  colligo.  The  martyrologies  draw  their  materials 
from  the  kalendars  of  particular  churches,  in  which  the  feveral 
feftivals  dedicated  to  them  are  marked  ;  and  which  leem  to  be 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  inferted 
the  names  of  heroes  and  great  men  in  their  fafti  or  public 
regifters.  - 

The  martyrologies  are  very  numerous,  and  contain  many- 
ridiculous  and  even  contradictory  narratives;  which  is  eatily 
accounted  for,  if  we  contider  how  many  forged  and  fpurious 
accounts  of  the  lives  of  faints  and  martyrs  appeared  in  the  firll 
ages  of  the  church,  which  the  legendary  writers  afterwards 
adopted  without -e-xamimng  into  the  truth  of  them.  However, 
fome  good  critics,  of  late  years,  have  gone  a  great  way  towards 
clearing  the  lives  of  the  faints  and  martyrs  from  the  mon- 
ftrous  heap  of  fiiftion  they  laboured  under.  See  the  article 
Legend. 

The  martyrology  of  Eufebius  of  Csefarea  was  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  ancient  church.  It  was  tranilated  into  Latin  by 
St.  Jerom  ;  but  the  learned  agree  that  it  is  not  now  extant. 
That  attributed  to  Beda,  in  the  eighth  century,  is  of  very 
doubtful  authority  ;  the  names  of  feveral  faints  being  there 
found  who  did  not  live  till  after  the  time  of  Bed3.  The  ninth 
century  was  very  fertile  in  martyrologies  ;  then  appeared  that 
of  Floras,  fubdeacon  of  the  church  at  Lyons ;  who,  however* 
only  filled  up  the  chafms  in  Beda.  This  was  publilhed  about 
the  year  830,  and  was  followed  by  that  of  Waldenburtus,- 
monk  of  the  diocefe  of  Treves,  written  in  verfe  about  the  year 
848,  and  this  by  that  of  Ufuard,  a  French  monk,  and  written 
by  the  command  of  Charles  the  Bald  in  875,  which  laft  is 
the  martyrology  now  ordinarily  ufed  in  the  Romifh  church. 
That  of  Rabanus  Maurus  is  an  improvement  on  Beda  and 
Florus,  written  about  the  year  S45  :  that  of  Notker,  monk  of 
St.  Gal,  was  written  about  the  year  894.  The  martyrology 
of  Ado,  monk  of  Ferrieres.,  in  the  diocefe  of  Treves,  after¬ 
wards  archbifhop  of  Vienne,  is  a  defeendant  of  the  Roman, 
if  we  may  fo  call  it  ;  -for  Du  Sollier  gives  its  genealogy  thus  : 
The  martyrology  of  St.  Jerom  is  the  great  Roman  martyrology; 
from  this  was  made  the  little  Roman  one  printed  by  Rofweyd  ; 
of  this  little  Roman  martyrology  was  formed  that  of  Beda, 
augmented  by  Florus.  Ado  compiled  his  in  the  year  858. 
The  martyrology  of  Nevelon,  monk  of  Corbie,  written  about 
the  year  1089,  -is  little  more  than  an  abridgement  of  that  of 
Ado ;  father  Kircher  alfo  makes  mention  of  a  Coptic  mar¬ 
tyrology  prefervfld  by  the  Maronites  at  Rome. 

We  have  alfo  feveral  Proteftant  martyrologies,  containing 
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the  fufferiags  of  the  reformed  under  the  Papifts  ;  viz.  an  Engirlh 
martyrology  by  J.  Fox ;  with  others  by  Clark,  Bray,  &c. 

Martyuology  is  a!(o  ivied,  in  the  Romilh  church,  for  a 
-toll  or  regiller  kept  in  the  veliry  of  each  church,  containing 
the  v ame$  of  all  the  faints  and  martyrs,  both  of  the  univerl'al 
church  and  of  the  particular  ones  of  that  city  or  monaftery- 

Marty ROCOGY  is  alto  applied  to  the  painted  or  written 
catalogues  in  the  Romilh  churches,  containing  the  foundations, 
obits,  prayers,  and  mafl'es,  to  be  laid  each  day. 

MARVELL  {Andrew),  an  ingenious  writer  in  the  iyth 
century,  was  bred  at  Cambridge.  He  travelled  through  the 
moll  polite  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  fecretary  to  the  Globally 
at  Conllantinopie.  H[s  firll  appearance  in  public  bufinefs  at 
home  was  as  ai  hi  taut  to  Mr.  John  Milton,  Latin  fecretary  to 
the  protestor.  A  little  before  the  reiteration,  he  was  chofen 
by  his  native  town,  Kingflon  upon  Hull,  to  fit  in  that  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  began  at  Weflminfter  April  25th  1660  and  is 
recorded  as  the  laft  member  of  parliament  who  received  the 
wages  or  allowance  anciently  paid  to  reprefentatives  by  their 
conftituents.  He  feldom  fpoke  in  parliament,  but  he  had 
great  influence  without  doors  upon  the  members  of  both  houlcs; 
and  prince  Rupert  had  always  the  greatell  regard  for  his  advice. 
He  made  himfelf  very  obnoxious  to  the  government  by  his 
affions  and  writings ;  notwithllanding  which,  king  Charles  II. 
took  great  delight  in  his  converlation,  and  tried  ail  means  to 
win  him  over  to  his  fide,  but  in  vain,  nothing  Ireing  ever  able 
to  {hake  his  refolution.  There  were  many  inilanees  of  his 
tirmnefs  in  refitting  the  offers  of  the  court  ;  but  he  was  proof 
againlf  all  temptations.  The  king  having  one  night  enter¬ 
tained  him,  Vent  the  lord-treafurer  Danby  the  next  morning  to 
find  out  his  lodgings  ;  which  were  then  up  two  pair  of  Hairs 
in  one  of  the  little  courts  in  the  Strand.  He  was  bufy  writing 
when  the  t realu re r  opened  the  door  abruptly  upon  him.  Sur- 
p  riled  at  the  light  of  fo  'unexpected  a  vifitor,  Mr.  Marvell  told 
his  lordlliip,  “  That  he  believed  he  had  millaken  his  way.  ’ 
Lord  Danby  replied,  “  Not,  now  I  have  found  Mr.  Marvell 
telling  him  he  came  from  his  majefty,  to  know  vvnat  he  could 
do  to  ferve  him.  Coming  to  a  lerious  explanation,  he  told  the 
lord-treafurer,  that  he  knew  the  nature  of  courts  full  well  ; 
that  whoever  is  diffinguifhed  by  a  prince’s  favour  is  certainly 
expefled  to  vote  in  his  intereft.  The  lord  Danby  told  him, 
that  his  majetty  had  only  a  juft  lenfe  of  his  merits,  in  regard 
to  which  he  only  defired  to  know  if  there  was  any  place  at 
court  he  could  be  pleafed  with.  Thefe  offers,  though  urged 
with  the  greatetl  eameftnefs,  had  r.o  effect  upon  him.  He  told 
the  lord-treafurer  that  he  could  not  accept  of  them  with  ho¬ 
nour  ;  for  he  muff  be.  either  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  voting 
againft  him,  or  falfe  to  his  country  in  giving  into  the  meafures 
of  the  court.  The  only  favour  therefore  he  had  to  requeff  of 
his  majeffy  was,  that  he  would  efteem  him  as  dutiful  a  I'uhjeft 
as  any  he  had,  and  more  in  his  proper  intereft  by  refuftng  his 
olFers,  than  if  he  had  embraced  them.  The  lord  Danby  find¬ 
ing  no  arguments  could  prevail,  told  him  that  the  king  had 
ordered  a  thoufand  pounds  for  him,  which  he  hoped  he  would 
receive  till  he  could  think  what  farther  to  a  fir  of  his  majelty. 
The  laft  offer  was  rejected  with  the  fame  ftedfaftaefs  of  mind 
as  the  firft  ;  though,  as  foon  as  the  lord-treafurer  was  gone, 
he  was  forced  to  fend  to  a  friend  to  borrow  a  guinea.  He 
died,  not  without  ftrong  fufpiciong  of  his  being  poifoned,  in 
1 6-/8,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  In  1688  the  town  of 
Kinglton  upon  Hull  contributed  a  firm  of  money  to  cre£l  a 
monument  over  him  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  tjie  Fields, 
where  he  was  interred,  and  an  epitaph  compofed  by  an  able 
hand  ;  but  the  miniftry  of  that  church  forbid  both  the  inferip- 
tion  and  monument  to  he  placed  there.  He  wrote  many  in¬ 
genious  pieces  ■,  as,  The  Rchearfal  tranfprofc^  A  Ihort  Hifto- 


rical  Effay  concerning  General  Council,  Creeds,  and  Impa- 
iitions  in  matters  of  religion,  &c.  ;  alfo  Poems  and  Letters, 

Martei.  of  Peru,  in  botany.  See  Mirabilis. 

MARY,  the  Mother  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  1 
Virgin  at  thetime  that  lire  conceived  him  ;  daughter  of  Joachim 
and  of  Anna,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  married  to  jofeph 
of  the  fame  tribe.  The  feripture  tells  us  nothing  of  her  pa¬ 
rents,  not  fo  much  as  their  names,  urrlefs  Heli  mentioned  by 
St.  Luke  hi.  23.  be  the  fame  with  Joachim.  All  that  is  faid 
concerning  the  birth  of  Mary  and  of  her  parents  is  only  to  be 
found  in  iome  apocryphal  writings  ;  which,  however,  are  Very 
ancient.  Maty  .was  of  the  royal  race  of  David,  as  was  alfo 
her  hofoand  ;  ‘  a  virgin,  efpoufed  to  a  man  whole  name  w  as 
Jofi'J'b ,  of  the  heuie  of  David.’ 

Mary  was  a-kin  to  the  race  of  Aaron,  fince  Elizabeth  the 
wife  of  Zacharias  was  her coufin  (ver.  36).  Mary  very  early 
made  a  vow  of  chaftity,  and  engaged  herfelf  to  perpetual  vir¬ 
ginity.  The  Proto-c’V  ingelium  of  St.  James  tells  us,  that  {he 
was  confecrated  to  the  Lord,  and  offered  in  the  temple  from 
her  earl  left  youth  ;  and  that  the  priells  gave  her  Jofeph  for  a 
fpoufe.,  who  was  an  holy  and  veneiable  old  man,  whom  pro¬ 
vidence  appointed  for  this  purpofe  by  a  miracle,  the  rod  which 
he  commonly  carried  having  grown  green  and  flourifhed  as 
Aaron’s  did  formerly.  He  efpoufed  Mary,  not  to  live  with 
her  in  the  ordinary  ufe  of  marriage,  and  to  have  children  by 
her,  but  only  that  he  might  be  the  guardian  of  her  virginity. 
Though  thefe  circumftances  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as  certain, 
yet  Maty’s  refolution  of  continency,  even  in  a  married  ffate, 
cannot  be  called  in  queftion,  fince  her  virginity  is  attefted  by 
the  gofpel,  and  that  herfelf  fpeaking  to  the  angel,  who  de¬ 
clared  to  her,  that  fhe  fhould  become  the  mother  of  a  fon, 
told  him  that  *  fhe  knew  not  a  man,’  (ver.  34.)  or  that  fire 
lived  in  continency  with  her  hufband:  for  which  reafon,  when 
Jofeph  perceived  her  pregnancy,  he  was- extremely  furprifedat 
it,  knowing  the  mutual  refolution  they  had  agreed  to  of  living 
in  continence  though  in  a  ffate  of  marriage. 

When  Mary  was  ready  to  lie-in,  an  edict  was  publifhed  by 
Caefar  Auguftus,  which  decreed,  that  all  the  ftibjedis  of  the 
empire  fhould  go  to  their  own  cities,  there  to  have  their  names 
regiltersed  according  to  their  families.  Thus  Jofeph  and  Mary, 
v/lio  were  both  of  the  lineage  of  David,  betook  themfelves  to 
the  city  of  Bethlehem,  from  whence  was  the  original  of  their 
family.  But- while  they  were  in  this  place,  the  time  being 
fulfilled  in  which  Mary  was  to  be  delivered,  fhe  brought  forth 
her  firft-born  fan.  She  wrapped  him  in  fwaddling-clothes, 
and  laid  him  in  the  manger  of  the  liable  or  cavern  whither 
they  had  retired  1  for  they  could  find  no  place  in  the  public 
inn,  becaufe  of  the  great  concourfe  of  people  that  were  then  at 
Bethlehem  on  the  fame  occafion  ;  or  they  were  forced  to  with¬ 
draw  into  the  liable  of  the  inn,  not  being  able  to  get  a  more 
convenient  lodging,  bceaufe  of  the  multitude  of  people  then 
at  Bethlehem. 

At  the  fame  time  (he  angels  made  it  known  to  the  {hep-, 
herds  who  were  in  the  fields  near  Bethlehem,  and.  who  came 
in  the  night  to  fee  Mary  and  Jofeph  and  the  child. lying  in 
•the  manger,  and  to  pay  him  their  tribute  of  adoration.— » 
Mary  took  notice  of  all  thefe  things,  and  laid  them  up  in 
her  heart  (Lukeii.  19.  Matth.  ii.  8,  9;  io,  II,  Sic.).  A  few 
days  after,  the  magi  or  wife  men  came  from  the  eaft,  and 
brought  to  Jefus  the  m yfterious  prefents  of  gold,  frankincenfe, 
and  myrrh  ;  after  which  being  warned  by  an  angel  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  in  a  dream,  they  returned  iifto  their  .own 
country  by  a  way  different  from  that  by  which  they  came. 
But  the  time  of  Mary’s  purification  being  come,  that  is  40 
days  after  the  birth  of  Jefus,  Mary  went  to  Jerufalcui 
(Luke  ii.  2  i.J,  there  to  prefeut  her  fon  in  the  temple,  and 
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there  to  offer  the  facrifi ce  appointed  by  the  law  for  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  women  after  childbirth.  There  was  then  at  Jeru- 
falem  an  old  man  named  Simeon,  who  Was  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  who  had  received  a  fecret  affurance  that  he  fnould 
not  die  before  he  had  feen  Chrift  the  'Lord.  He  came  then 
into  the  temple  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,,  and 
taking  the  little  Jefus  within  his  arms,  he  bleffed  the  Lord  : 
and  afterwards  addrelfing  himfelf  to  Mary,  he  told  her,  ‘  That 
this  child  fhould  be  for  the  riling  and  falling  of  many  in  Ifrael, 
and  for  a  fign  which  {hould  be  fpoken  again  ft  ;.  even  fo  far  as 
that  her  own  foul  fnould  be  pierced  as  with  a  fword,  that  the 
fecret  thoughts  in  the  hearts  of  many  might  be  difeovered.’ 
Afterwards  when  Jofeph  and  Mary  were  preparing  to  return 
to  their  own  country  of  Nazareth  (Matth.  ii.  13,  14.),  Jo¬ 
feph  was  warned  in  a  dream  to  retire  into  Egypt  with  Mary 
and  the  child,  becaufe  Herod  had  a  defign  to  deftroy  Jefus. 
Jofeph  obeys  the  admonition,  and  they  continued  in  Egypt 
till  after  the  death  of  Herod  ;  upon  which  he  and  Mary  re¬ 
turned  to  Nazareth,  not  daring  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  becaufe  it 
was  in  the  jurifdiHion  of  Archelaus  the  ton  and  fucceffor  of 
Herod  the  great.  Here  the  holy  family  took  up  their  refi- 
dence,  and  remained  till  Jefus  began  his  public  miniftry.  We 
read  of  Alary  being  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee, 
with.  her  fon  Jefus  and  his  difciples  (John  ii.  j,  2,  &c.)  On 
which  oecafion  Jefus  having  turned  water  into  wine,  being 
the  firft  public  miracle  that  he  performed,  he  went  from 
thence  to  Capernaum  with  his  mother  and  his  brethren,  or  his 
parents  and  difciples  ;  and  thisfeems  to  be  the  place  where  the 
holy  virgin  afterwards  chiefly  refided.  However,  St.  Epipha- 
nius  thinks  that  the  followed  him  everywhere  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  preaching  ;  though  we  do  not  find  the  evangelifts 
make  any  mention  of  her  among  the  holy  women  that  followed 
him  and  mlniftered  to  his  neeeflities.  The  virgin  Alary  was  at 
Jerufalem  at  the  laft  paflover  that  our  Saviour  celebrated 
there  ;  fhe  faw  all  that-  was  trani'aCded  againft  him,  followed 
him  to  Calvary,  and  flood  at  the  foot  of  his  crofs  with  a  con- 
ftancy  worthy  of  the  mother  of  God..  There  Jefus  feeing  his 
mother  and  his  beloved  difciple  near  her,  he  faid  to  his  mother, 
“  W  oman,  behold  thy  fon  1”  and  to  the  difciple,  “  Behold 
ll  y  mother  !’’  And  from  that  hour  the  di  ciple  took  her  home 
to  his  own  houfe.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  our  Sa¬ 
viour  appeared  to.  his  mother  immediately  after  his  refuruec- 
tion  ;  and  that  {he  was  the  firft,  or  at  leafl  one  of  the  firft,  to 
whom  he  vouchfafed  this  great  confolation.-  She  was  with 
the  apoftles  at  his  afeenfion,  and  continued  with  them  at  Je- 
rufalem,  expe&ing  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  (A£ts  i.  14.). 
After  this,  fhe  dwelt  in  the  houfe  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift, 
who  took  care  of  her  as  of  his  own  mother.  It  is  thought 
that  he  took  her  along  with  him  to  Ephefus,  where  fhe  died 
in  an  extreme  old  age.  There  is  a  letter  of  the  oecumenical 
council  of  Ephefus,  importing  that  tu.  the  fifth  century  it 
was  believed  fhe  was  buried  there.  Yet  this  opinion  was  net 
»o  univerfaf,  but  that  there  are  authors  of  the  fame  age  who 
think  {he  died  anc}  v/as  buried  at  Jerufalem. 

Mary  (Magdalen),  who  has  been  generally  confounded 
with  Mary  the  lifter  of  Martha  and  Lazarus,  but  very  im¬ 
properly,  was  probably  that  finner  mentioned- by  St.  Luke, 
chap.  vii.  36,  37,  &e.  whole  name  he  does  not  tell  us..  There 
are  fome  circumftances  fufficient  to  convince  us.  that  fhe  is 
the  lame  whom  he  calls  Mary  Magdalen  in  chap,  vs-ii.  2.  and 
from  whom  he  fays  Jefus  drove  out  feven  devils.  She  followed 
Chrift  in  the  laft  journey  that  he  made  from  Galilee  to  Jeru¬ 
falem,  and  was  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs  with  the  holy  virgin 
(John  xix.  25.  Alark  xv.  47.  ).  After  which  fhe  returned  to 
Jerufalem  to  buy  and  prepare  the  perfumes,  that  {he  might 


embalm  him  after  the  fabbath  was  over,  which  was  then  about 
to  begin.  All  the  fabbath  day  {he  remained  in  the  city  ;  and 
the  next  day  early  in  the  morning  fire  went  to  the  fepulchre, 
along  with  Alary  the  mother  of  James  and  Salome  (Mark  xvi. 
I,  2.  Luke  xxiv.  1,  2.).  On  the  way,  they  enquired  of  one 
another,  who  {hould  take  away  the  {tone  from  the  mouth  of 
the  fepulchre,  and  were  fenfible  of  a  great  earthquake.  This 
was  the  token  of  our  Saviour’s  refurrection.  Being  come  to 
his  tomb,  they  faw  two  angels,  who  informed  them  that  Jefus 
was  rifien.  Upon  this  Alary  Alagdalen  runs  immediately  to 
Jerufalem,  and  acquaints  the  apoftles  with  this  good  news5, 
returning  herfelf  to  the  fepulchre.  Peter  and  John  came  alfo*, 
and  were  witneffes  that  the  body  was  no  longer  there.  They 
returned  :  but  Alary  flayed,  and  Hooping  forward  to  examine 
theinfide  of  the  tomb,  {he  there  faw  two  angels  fitting,  one 
at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb  :  and  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  upon  turning  about,,  file  beheld  the 
Lord  himfelf. 

She  returned  then  to  Jerufalem,  and  told  the  apoftles  that 
fhe  had  feen  the  Lord,  that  ftie  had  fpoken  to  him,  and  toli 
them  what  he  had  faid  to  her.  But  at  firft  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  her,  till  her  report  was  confirmed  by  many  other  teft:* 
monies. — This  is  what  the  gofpel  informs  us  concerning  Alary 
Alagdalen,  different  from  Mary  the  filler  of  Martha,  though 
{he  has  been  often  called  by  this  name.  For  as  to  the  pre¬ 
tended  Hiftory  of  Alary  Alagdalen,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
written  in  Hebrew  by  Marcella  fervant  of  ATavthaj.  this  can 
only  relate  to  Alary  fifter  of  Martha,  and  befides  is  a  mere 
piece  of  impofture. 

Mary  of  Medicis,  wife  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  was 
declared  foie  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  1610,  during  the  con- 
fternation  which  the  affaffination  of  that  beloved  king  had  oc- 
cafioned.  By  her  ambitious  intrigues,  the  nation  loft  all  its 
influence  abroad,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  at  home  by  contend¬ 
ing  factions.  After  feveral  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  {ke  was 
abandoned  by  her  fon  Louis  XIII.  whofe  reign  had  been  con- 
ftantly  difturbed  by  the  civil  commotions  fhe  had  occafioned  j 
and  died  in  indigence  at  Bruffels,  in  1642,  aged  68.  She 
built  the  fuperb  palace  of  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  and  embel- 
lifhed  that  city  with  aquedufts  and  other  ornaments. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  James  V.  was  born 
in  the  royal  palace  of  Linlithgow  on  the  8th  of  December 
1542.  Her  mother  was  Alary,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Claude 
duke  of  Guife,  and  widow  of  Louis  duke  of  Longneville. 
Her  father  dying  a  few  days  after  her  birth,  {he  fcarcely  ex- 
ifted  before  {he  was  hailed  queen. 

Hiftorians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the-tniechara&er  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  and  imprudent  queen  ;  for  which  reafon,  we  {hall  re¬ 
fer  to  their  writings  for  what  concerns  her  political  life,  and 
content  ourfelves  with  enumerating  her  literary  performances. 
She  wrote,  1.  Poems  on  various  occafions,  in  the  Latin, 
French,  and  Scotch  languages.  One  of  her  poems  is  printed 
among  thofe  of  A.  Blackwood;  another  in  Brantome’s  Dames 
illujlrcs,  written  on  the  death  of  her  firft  hulband  Francis. 
2.  Confolation  of  her  long  imprifonment,  and  royal  advice  to 
her  fon.  3.  A  copy  of  verfes,  in  French,  fent  with  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring  to  queen  Elizabeth.  There  is  a  tranflation  of  thefe 
verfes  among  the  Latin  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner. 
41.  Genuine  Letters  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  to  James  earl 
of  Bothvvell ;  tranflated  from  the  French,  by  E.  Simmonds, 
1726.  There  are,  befides,  many  other  of  her  epiftles  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  fecretary  Cecil,  Mildmaye,  &c.  which  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Cottonian,  Aftimolean,  and  other  libraries. 

Mary  Magdalen's  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Romifti  church,, 
obferved  on  the  2 ad  of  July. 
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Mary  Gerane's-AGm/c,  a  name  given  to  Dunmore-head, 
in  the  parilh  of  Dunqueen,  county  of  Kerry,  and  province  of 
Munfter  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  moft  weftern  point  of  all  Europe, 
and  called  by  the.Irifh  Ty  Vorney  Geerone.  It  is  a  point  as 
much  celebrated  by  them  as  John-of-Groat’s-houfe  by  the 
Scots,  which  is  the  utmoft  extremity  of  North  Britain. 

MARYBONE,  or  St.  Mary  le  Bone.  See  Maribunr. 

MARYBOROUGH,  a  borough,  market,  and  poll  town, 
and  the  affixes  town  to  the  Queen's  county,  in  the  province 
of  Leinfter  in  Ireland,  fo  called  in  honour  of  Mary  queen  of 
England,,  who  reduced  this  part  of -the  country  to  (hire- 
ground  by  a£t  of  parliament  6th  and  7th  Philip  and  Mary.  It 
is  governed  by  a  burgo-mafter  and  bailiffs,  and  has  a  barrack 
for  a  troop  of  horfe.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  has  live  fairs.  It  is  diftant  from  Dublin  40  miles.  N.  lat. 
53.  o.  W.  Ion.  7.  20. 

MARYBURGH.  'See  IwV-Wm.liam. 

MARYGOLD.  See  Caltha. 

Corn  Marvgoi.d.  See  Chrysanthemum. 

French  Marygold.  SeeTAYGETEs. 

-  MARYLAND,  one  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of 
America.  It  received  that  name  in  honour  of  Plenrietta  Ma¬ 
fia,  the  confort  of  king  Charles  I.  who  made  a  grant  of  this 
country,  with  very  extraordinary  powers,  to  lord  Baltimore. 
It  lies  between  38  and  40  degrees  north  latitude,  and  in  lon¬ 
gitude  from  74  to  78  degrees  weft  from  London.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pennfylvania  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Delaware 
ftate;  on  the  fouth-eaft  and  fouth  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  the  ocean  over  the  peninfula  (dividing 
it  from  Accomack  county  in  Virginia)  to  the  mouth  of  Pato- 
mack  river,  thence  up  the  Patomack  to  its  firft  fountain,  thence 
by  a  due  north  line  till  it  interfe&s  the  fouthern  boundary  of 
Pennfylvania,  in  lat.  39°43/  18";  fo  that  it  has  Virginia  cm 
the  fouch,  fouth- weft,  and  weft.  It  contains  about  14,000 
fquare  miles,  of  which  about  one  fixth  is  water.  It  is  divided 
into  1 8  counties,  io  of  which  are  on  the  weftern  and  8  on 
the  eaftern  Ihore  of  Chefapeak  bay,  St.  Mary’s,  Somerfet,  Cal¬ 
vert,  Montgomery,  Walhington,  Queen  Ann’s,  Caroline, 
Kent,  Charles,  Talbot,  Dorchefter,  Baltimore,  Ann  Arundel, 
Worcefter,  Harford,  Coecil,  Frederick,  and  Prince  George’s. 
Each  of  the  counties  fends  four  reprefentatives  to  the  houfe  of 
delegates  ;  belides  which  the  city  of  Anapolis  and  town  of 
Baltimore  fend  each  two,  making  in  the  whole  76  members. 
The  climate  is  generally  mild  arid  agreeable,  fuited  to  agri¬ 
cultural  productions  and  a  great  variety  of  fruit-trees.  In 
the  interior  hilly  country  the  inhabitants  are  healthy  ;  blit  in 
the  flat  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  marlhes  and  ftag- 
nant  waters,  they  are,  as  in  the  other  fouthern  ftates,  fubjeCl 
to  intermittents.  Chefapeak  bay  divides  this  ftate  "into  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  divifions.  It  affords  feveral  good  fifneries  ; 
and,  in  a  commercial  view,  is  of  immenfe  advantage  to  the 
ftate.  It  receives  a  number  of  the  largeit  rivers  in  the  United 
States.  From  the  eatlerrf  Ihore  in  Maryland,  among  other 
fmaller  ones,  it  receives  Pokomoke,  Choptank,  Chefttr,  and 
Elk  rivers  ;  from  the  north  the  rapid  Sufquehannah  ;  and  from 
the  weft  Patapfco,  Severn,  Patuxent,  ayid  Patomack,  lialf  of 
which  is  in  Maryland  and  half  in  Virginia.  Except  the  Suf¬ 
quehannah  and  Patomack,  thefe  are  fmall  rivers.  Fall  of  the 
blue  ridge  of  mountains,  which  ftretchcs  acrofs  the  wtftern 
part  of  this- ftate,  the  land,  like  that  in  all  the  fouthern  dates, 
is  generally  level  and  free  of  Hones.  Wheat  and  tobacco  are 
the  flaple  commodities  of  Maryland.  In  the  interior  country, 
on  the  uplands,  confiderable  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are 
raifed. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  (late,  including  the  ne¬ 
groes,  is  254,050  ;  which  is  18  for  every  fquare  mile.  The 
inhabitants,  except  in  the  populous  towns,  live  on  their  plan- 
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tations,  often  feveral  miles  diftant  from  each  other.  To  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  middle,  and  efpecially  of  the  eaftern  ftates, 
which  are  thickly  populated,  they  appear  to  Jive  very  retired 
and  unfocial  lives.  The  effects  of  this  comparative  folitude 
are  vifible  inthe  countenances  as  well  as  in  the  manners  and 
drefs  of  the  .country  people  ;  there  being  among  them  very 
little  of  that  cheerful  fpiightlinefs  of  look  and  aftion  which  is 
the  invariable  and  genuine  offspring  of  focial  intercourfe  ;  nor 
do  they  pay  that  attention  to  drefs  which  is  common,  anal 
which  decency  and  propriety  have  rendered  neceffary,  among 
people  who  are  liable  to  receive  company  almoft  every  day. 
As  the  negroes  perform  all  the  manual  labour,  their  mafters 
are  left  to  faunter  away  life  in  (loth,  and  too  often  in  igno¬ 
rance.  Thefe  obfervations,  however,  muff  in  juftice  be  li¬ 
mited  to  the  people  in  the  country,  and  to  tbofe  particularly 
whofe  poverty  or  parfimony  prevents  their  fpending  a  part  of 
their  time  in  populous  towns,  or  ot’nenvife  mingling  with  the 
world. 

The  chief  towns  in  this  ftate  are  Anapolis  and  Baltimore. 
Anapolis,  the  capital,  and  the  wealthieft  town  of  its  fize  in. 
America,  is  fituated  juft  at  the  mouth  of  Severn  river,  30 
miles  fouth  of  Baltimore.  The  houfes  are  generally  large  and 
elegant ;  and  the  ftadt-houfe  is  the  nobleft  building  of  the  kind 
in  America.  Baltimore  has  had  the  moft  rapid  growth  of  any 
town  on  the  continent,  and  is  the  fourth  in  fize  and  the  fifth 
in  trade  in  the  United  States.  It  lies  in  lat.  39.  21.  on  the 
north  fide  of  Patapfco  river,  around  what  is  called  the  Bafon, 
The  fituation  of  the  town  is  low.  The  houfes  were  numbered 
in  1787 ,  and  found  to  be  1955  ;  about  1200  of  which  were 
in  the  town  and  the  reft  at  Fell’s  point.  The  number  of  ftores 
was  152;  and  of  churches  9,  which  belong  to  German  Calvi- 
nifts  and  Lutherans,  Epifcopalians,  Prelbyterians,  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  Baptifts,  Methodifts,  Quakers,  Nicolites,  or  New 
Quakers.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  between  10, goo  and 
11,000.  There  are  many  very  refpedlable  families  in  Balti¬ 
more,  who  live  genteelly,  are  hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  and 
maintain  a  friendly  and  improving  intercourfe  with  each  other  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  recently  collected  from  almoft 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  bent  on  the  purfuit  of  wealth,  vary¬ 
ing  in  their  habits,  their  manners,  and  their  religions,  if  they 
have  any,  are  unfocial,  unimproved,  and  inhofpitable.  The 
trade  of  Maryland  is  principally  carried  on  from  Bahimore 
with  the  other  ftates,  with  the  Weft  Indies,  and  with  fame 
parts  of  Europe.  To  thefe  places  they  fend  annually  about 
30,000  bogfheads  of  tobacco,  befides  large  quantities  of  wheat* 
flour,  pig  iron,  lumber,  and  corn — beans,  pork,  and  flax-feed, 
in  fmaller  quantities  ;  and  receive  in  return,  clothing  for  them- 
felves  and  negroes,  and'otherdry  goods,  wine?,  fpirits,  fugars, 
and  other  Weft  India  commodities.  The  balance  is  generally 
in  their  favour. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  firft  fettlers  in  Mary¬ 
land,  are  the  moft  numerous  religious  feift.  Befides  thefe,  there 
are  Protcftant  Epifcopalians,  Englifla,  Scats,  and  Iriftr  Presby¬ 
terians,  German  Calvinifts,  German  Lutherans,  Friends,  Bap- 
ti.'ts,  Methodifts,  and  Nicolites,  or  New  Quakers.  The  col¬ 
leges  in  this  ftate  have  all  been  founded  fincc  the  year  1782, 
and  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  names  of  the  fevtial  femi- 
naries  are,  Washington  College  at  Chefter-town,  inftituted  in 
1782;  St.  John’s  College  at  Anapolis,  founded  in  1784; 
Cakefbury  College  at  Abingdon,  inftituted  by  the  Method  its 
in  1785  ;  and  a  college  founded  by  the  Roman  Cathoh’cs  at 
Georgt-town.  There  are  a  few  other  literary  inftitutions,  of 
inferior  note,  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate,  and  provifion  is 
made  for  free-fchools  in  moft  of  the  counties :  though  fome  are 
entirely  negle£led,  and  very  few  carried  on  with  any  fuccefs  ; 
fo  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  are  ig¬ 
norant,  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  cannot  write  their  names, 
7  1 
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But  the  revolution,  among  other  happy  effects,  has  routed 
the  fpirit  of  education,  which  is  fa  ft  fpreading  its  falutary  in¬ 
fluences  over  this  and  the  other  fouthern  Hates'. 

The  legiflature  of  this  ftate  is  compofed  of  two  diftinft 
branches,  a  (enate  and  houfe  of  delegates  ;  and  ftyled  The  Ge¬ 
neral  Affemhly  of  Maryland.  The  fen  ate  confifts  of  15  mem¬ 
bers,  chofen  every  five  years.  Nine  of  thefe  mutt  be  refidents 
on  the  weftern  Ihore,  and  fix  on  the  eafterr, ;  they  mult  be  more 
than  25  j'ears  of  age,  rnuft  have  refided  in  the  liate  more  than 
three  years  next  preceding  the  election,  and  have  real  and  per- 
fony.1  property'  above  the  value  of  roool.  The  houfe  of  dele¬ 
gates  is  compofed  of  four  members  for  each  county,  chofen 
annually  on  the  find  Monday  in  October.  The  city  of  Ana- 
polis  and  town  of  Baltimore  fend  each  two  delegates.  The 
qualifications  of  a  delegate  are,  full  age,  one  year’s  refidence 
in  the  county  where  he  is  chofen,  and  real' or  perfonal  property 
above  the  value  of  500I.  rI’he  qnaiifications-of  a  freeman  are, 
lull  age,  a  freehold  eftate  of  50  acres  of  land,  and  atluai  re- 
fidencc  in  the  county  where  he  oilers  to  vote;  property  to  the 
value  of  30I.  in  any  part  cf  the  ftate,  and  a  year’s  refidence 
in  the  county  where  he  offers  to  vote. 

On  the  fecond  Monday  in  November  annually  a  governor  is 
appointed  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houfes.  The  governor 
cannot  continue  in  office  longer  than  three  years  fuccelfively, 
nor  be  elected  until  the  expiration  of  four  years  after  he  has 
Ijeen  out  of  office.  The  qualifications  for  the  chief  magiltracy 
are,  25  years  of  age,  five  years  refidence  in  the  ftate  next  pre¬ 
ceding  the  election,  and  real  and  perfonal  eftate  above  the 
value  of  5000I.,  ioool.  of  which  mutt  be  freehold  eftate. 
This  conftitution  was  eltablifhed  by  a  convention  of  delegates 
at  Anapoiis,  Auguft  14,  17.76. 

Maryland  was  granted,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  by 
Xing  Charles  I.  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  baron  of  Baltimore  in 
Ireland,  June  20,  1632.  The  government  of  the  province 
was.  by  charter  Vefted  in  the  proprietary  ;  but  it  appears  that 
he  either  never  exercifed  thefe  powers  alone,  or  but  for  a  fliort 
time.  The  honourable  Leonard  Calvert,  Elq;  Lord  Baltimore’s 
brother,  was  the  firft  governor  or  lieutenant  general.  In  1638, 
a  law  was  palled,  conflituting  the  firft  regular  houfe  of  a  trem¬ 
bly,  which  was  to  confift  of  fuch  reprefentatives,  called  hur- 
gefes,  as  fhould  be  eledted  purfuant  to  writs  iffued  by  the 
governor,  Thefe  burgelfes  poftelfed  all  the  powers  of  the 
perfons  eiedling  them  ;  but  by  any  other  freemen,  who  did 
not  ailent  to  the  eledtion,  might  take  their  feats  in  perfon. 
Twelve  burgelfes  or  freemen,  wilh  the  lieutenant-general  and 
fecretary,  conllituted  the  affembiy  or  legiflature.  This  alfembly 
fat  at  St.  Mary’s,  one  of  the  fouthern  counties,  which  was  the 
firft  fettled  part  of  Maryland.  In  1689,  the  government  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Lord  Baltimore  by  the  grand  con¬ 
vention.  of  England.  Mr.  Copley  was  appointed  governor  by 
commilfion  from  William  and  Mary  in  1692,  when  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  was  eltablifhed  by  law.  In  1  716,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  province  was  reftored  to  the  proprietary,  and 
continued  in  bis  hands  till  the  late  revolution;  when,' being  an 
ablentee,  his  property  in  the  lands  was  confifcated,  and  the 
government  allumed  by  the  freemen  of  the  province,  who 
formed  the  conftitution  now  exifting.  At  the.  clofe  of  the  war, 
Henry  Hatford,  Eft};  the  natural  fon  and  heir  of  Lord  Balti¬ 
more,  petitioned  the  legiflature  of  Maryland  for  his  eftate  ; 
hut  his  petition  was  not  granted.  Mr,  Hatford  eftimated  his 
lofs  of  quit-rents,  valued  at  20  years  purchafe,  and  including 
arrears,  at  259,488!.  5  *.■ — dollars  at  7  s.  6d.  and  the  value  of 
his  manors  ar.d  referved  lands  at  327,441 1.  of  the  fame  money, 

MARYPORT,  a  fea-port  town  of  Cumberland,  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elne.  It  has  a  good  harbour;  and  has  70 
or  80  fail  of  Hupping  from  30  to  250  tons  burden,  principally 
employed  in  the  coal-trade  3  fome  of  them  fail  up  the  Baltic 
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for  timber-,  flax,  iron,  &c.  They  have  a  furnace  for  caft-irop. 
and  a  glaft  houfe.  A  chapel  was  Tedted  here  in  1760. 

MAS  (Lewis  D-TJ},  natural  fon  to  Jean  Louis  de  Mont¬ 
calm  Seigneur  de  Candiac,  and  a  widow  of  rank  of  Rouergue, 
was  born  at  Nimes  in  1676.  His  firft  attention  was  bellowed, 
on  jurilprudence ;  but  afterwards  he  was  altogether  occupied 
with  mathematics',  pbilofophy,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  languages. 
Father  Mail  Tranche  cultivated  his  acquaintance  and  elleemed 
his,  virtues.  His  firft  appearance  was  fevere,  his  general  temper 
tranquil yet  he  had  a  lively  and  fertile  imagination.  His 
mind  Was  active,  full  of  refources,  and  methodical.  We  are 
indebted  to  his  indnftry  fof  the  Typographical  Bureau.  This 
invention  is  the  more  ingenious,  as  it  prelents  the  tedious  parts 
of  education,  namely,  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of 
languages,  to  the  youthful  mind  as  a  delightful  entertainment, 
and  many  people  in  France  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinces  have  adopted  it  with  fuccefs.  After  he  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  this  invention,  he  made  the  firft  trial  of  it  on  the 
young  Candiac,  who- was  remarkable  for  his  underlianding  in 
his  eariieft  years.  Du  Mas  conducted  his  pupil  to  Paris  and 
the  principal  cities  in  France,  where  he  was  unbfcrfally  ad¬ 
mired.  This  prodigy  was  carried  ©ft  in  the  year  1726  before, 
he  was  feven  years  of  age,  and  his  lols  had  nearly  deprived 
Du  Mas  of  his  reafon.  A  dangerous  illnefs  was  the  confe- 
quence  of  his  vexation  ;  and  he  would  have  died  of  want,  if  a 
gentleman  had  not  taken  him  from  his. garret  and  entertained 
him  in  his  own  houfe.  Du  Mas  afterwards  retired  with  Ma-  - 
dame  de  Vaujour  within  two  leagues  of  Paris,  and  died  in  the 
year  1774,  aged  68.  He  was  a  philofopher  both,  in  genius, 
and  character.  His  works  are,  1.  L'  Art  de  traiy'pofcr  tontes 
fortes  de  Mvfiques  fans  etre  ohfige  de  connoitre,  nl  le  temps,  ni 
le  mode,  publiflied  at  Paris  in  410,1711.  This  work  is  ex¬ 
tremely  curious*  but  of  no  advantage  to  the  itudy  of  mufic. 
2.  A  volume  in  quarto,  printed  at  Paris  1733,  in  four  parts, 
intitled',  fybliotbeque  des  evfans.  In  this  treatife  he  has  placed, 
in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  fyftem  and  economy  of  his  Ty¬ 
pographical  Bureau.  This  invention,  like  every  thing  new, 
was  cenlured  by  Pome  and  admired  by  others.  The  author 
himfelf  defended  it  with  much  fuccefs  in  the  journals  and  in 
feveral  occafional  pamphlets.  This  colleftion,  however,  is  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  fcarce.  The  Typographical  Bureau  was 
brought  to  perfection  by  M.  Reybert  a  citizen,  of  Avignon, 
who  enriched  it  with  many  articles  containing  ufeful  and  agree¬ 
able  information  in  geography,  billory,  fable,  &c.  See.  3. 
Memoirs  de,  V  Ecolje  fous  le  regnt  de- Marie  Stuart,  by  Crawford, 
and  tranflated  from  the  Englifh.  This  tranflation  was  found 
in  manufeript  in  the  library  of  the  late  marquis  d’Aubais, 
with  whom  du  Mas  had  lived  in.  the  mod  intimate  habits  of 
friendfhip. 

Mas  Planta,  a  plant  which  upon  the  fame  root  produces 
male  flowers  only.  See  Masculus  Flos. 

MASAFUERO,  an  ifland  of  the  South-Sea,  lying  in  S.  lat. 
33.  45.  W.  lorn  80.  46.  It  is  very  high  and  mountain¬ 
ous,  and  at  a  dillance  feerns  to  confift  of  one  hill  or  rock.  It 
is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference.  There  is  fuch  plenty  of  filh,  that  a  boat  with  a  few 
hooks  and  lines  may  very  foon  catch  as  many  as  wall  ferve  100 
people.  Here  are  coal-fifh,  cavilliers,  cod,  hallibut,  and  cray- 
fifli.  Captain  Carteret’s  crew  caught  a  king-fiflier  that  weighed 
87  pounds,  and  was  five  feet  and  an  half  long.  The  lharks 
were  here  fo  ravenous*  that,  in  taking  foundings,  one  of  them 
fwallowed  the  lead,  by  which  they  hauled  him  above  water; 
but  he  regained  his  liberty  by  djlgorging,  his  prey.  Seals  are 
fo  numerous  here,  that  Captain  Carteret  fays,  if  many  thou- 
Panels  were  killed  in  a  night,  they  would  not  be  milled  next 
morning.  Thefe  animals  yield  excellent  train-oil ;  and  their 
hearts  and  plucks  are  very  good  food,  having  a  tafte  fomething 
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Jlke  thofe  of  a  hog;  their  thins  are  covered  with  a  very  fine 
fur.  There  are  many  birds  here,  and  fome  very  large  hawks. 
Of  the  pintado  bird  one  (hip  caught  700  in  one  night.  Com¬ 
modore  Byron  landed  here  with  difficulty  in  1765,  in  order  to 
take  in  wood  and  water,  of  both  which  he  found  plenty.  He 
found  alfo  great  numbers  of  goats,  whofe  fieffi  tafted  as  well  as 
venifon  in  Englatld. 

MASBQTHfEI,  or  Mesbo.thtei,  the  name  of  a  feft,  or 
rather  of  two  fefts  ;  for  Eul'ebius,  or  rather  Hegefippus  whom 
he  cites,  makes  mention  of  two  different  lefts  of  Maffiothseans. 
The  firft  was  one  of  the  feven  fefts  that  arofe  out  of  Judail'm, 
and  proved  very  troublefome  to  the  church;  the  other  was  one 
of  the  feven  Jewiffi  lefts  before  the  coming  of  Jefus  Chrilt. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  roty,  Jcbabat,  “  to  reft 
or  repofe,”  and  fignifies  idle  eafy  indolent  people.  Eufebius 
fpeaks  of  them  as  if  they  had  been  fo  called  from  one  Mafbo- 
thoeiis  their  chief :  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  their  name 
is  Hebrew,  or  atleaft  Chaldaic,fignifving  the  fame  thing  with  a 
Sabbatarian  in  our  language  ;  that  is,  one  who  makes  profelfion 
of  keeping  Sabbath.  Valelius  will  not  allow  the  two  lefts  to 
be  confounded  together:  the  laft  being  a  feft  of  Jews  before, 
or  at  lead  contemporary  with  Chrift ;  and  the  former  a  feft  of 
heretics  defeended  from  them.  Rufirius  diftinguiffies  them  in 
their  names:  the  Jewiffi  feft  he  calls  Mafbuthsei;  and  the 
heretics  Mafbuthaeani.  The  Malhuthseans  were  a  branch,  of 
the  Simonians. 

MASCARDI  (Augustin),  a  diftinguiffied  perfon  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  was  born  at  Sarzane,  a  city  of  the  date  of 
Genoa,  in  1591.  He  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  among 
the  Jefuits,  and  afterwards  became  chamberlain  to  Pope  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  He  was  naturally  fo  eloquent,  that  this  fame  pope, 
merely  to  exercife  his  talent,  founded  a  profeffordiip  of  rhetoric 
for  him  in  the  college  de  la  Sapienza  162S,  and  fettled  upon 
him  for  life  a  penfion  of  500  crowns.  Mafcardi  filled  the 
chair  with  great  reputation;  but  his  love  of  letters  made  him 
negleft  what  is  of  more  confequence  than  even  letters,  the 
management  of  his  affairs  :  for  he  was  always  poor,  and  always 
in  debt.  He  wrote  a  great  many  things  in  verfe  and  profe  y 
and  among  the  red,  a  treatife  intitled  Dell  arte  bifiorica.  In 
his  “  Hiltory  of  the  Confpiracy  of  the  Comtede  Fiefque  ”  he 
has  very  frequently  attacked  the  religion  of  Hubert  Fo'ietfca; 
and  in  his  other  books  he  ufed  tome  writers  in  the  lame  way, 
which  occafioned  him  to  be  attacked  in  his  turn.  The  objec¬ 
tions  which  were  made  to  him,  together  with  his  anfwers,  were 
added  to  the  fecond  edition  of  the  hidory  jud  mentioned.  He 
died  at  Sarzane,  1640,  in  his  49th  year. 

MASCARON  (Junus),  birtiop  of  Agen,  and  a  mod  emi¬ 
nent  French  preacher,  was  born  at  Marfeillcs  in  1634.  He 
inherited  of  his  father,  who  was  the  mod  celebrated  advocate 
.of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  that  uncommon  talent  of  eloquence 
which  diftinguiffiedhim.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  oratory  very  young;  and  from  his  2 2d 
year  taught  rhetoric  at  Mans.  Soon  after  this  he  commenced 
preacher,  and  preached  with  great  fuccels  in  St.  Peter’s  church 
at  Saumur.  The  bifhop  of  ans,  willing  to  engage  fo  able 
a  preacher  in  his  church,  made  him  prebendary  of  it.  He  was 
much  admired  at  .  aris,  when  he  preached  the  advent  at  the 
oratory.  He  preached  after  this  five  or  fix  years  at  court,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  biffiopric  of  Tulle  in  167:.  He  was  after¬ 
ward!  tranflated  to  the  biffiopric  of  Agen.  He  was  called  in 
1694  to  preach  the  Lent  fermon  at  court.  The  year  following, 
he  opened  the  affimbly  of  the  clergy,  and  returned  to  his  dio- 
cefe ;  where  he  died  of  a  dropfy  in  his  cheft,  Dec.  6,  1703. 
There  is  nothing  printed  of  this  great  man  exyepting  \  Col- 
leftion  of  Funeral  Orations  made  upon  the  queen- mm  her,  the 
dauphinefs,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  chancellor  Seguier,  ma- 
refchal  Turenne;  and  at  the  head  of  this  colleftion  there  is  a 
ihort  life  of  him. 


MASCLEF  (Francis),  was  at  firft  a  curate  in  the  dioccfe 
of  Amiens,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  afterwards  theologian 
and  confidant  to  the  virtuous  De  Brou  bifhop  of  that  diocefe. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  feminary  of  learning 
under  that  prelate.  He  deferved  this  employment  both  from 
his  piety  and  profound  learning.  The  oriental  languages  were 
as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  tongue.  He  purlued  his  re- 
fearches  into  the  idioms  of  the  eaft  with  the  fpirit  and  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  a  philefopher.  He  was  made  canon  of  Amiens  a 
little  before  the  death  of  De  Brou,  which  happened  in  1706. 
His  opinions  on  the  Janienift  controverfy  were  fo  oftenfive  to 
Sabbatier,  the  fuccefl'or  of  that  worthy  prelate,  that  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  care  of  the  feminary,  and  from  almoft  every 
other  public  office  which  he  held.  The  regard  of  the  dead  com¬ 
forted  Mafclef  under  the  oppreffion  of  the  living.  Fie  devoted 
himfelf  to  fludy  with  fo  much  ardour,  that  he  contrafted  a 
difeafe  of  which  he  died  the  14th  Nov.  1728,  aged  66  years. 
His  principal  works  are,  1.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  in  Latin* 
after  his  new  method,  printed  at  Paris  1716,  in  i2mo.  This 
grammar  was  again  printed  in  two  volumes  in  umo.  in  the 
year  17  30,  under  the  direftion  of  M.  de  la  Bletterie,  at  that 
time  prieft  of  the  oratory,  and  the  friend  of  M  il'clef.  All  the 
objections  which  Father  Guarln  made  in  his  Hebrew  grammar 
to  Mafclefs  method  of  reading-  Hebrew  without  the  ufe  of 
points,  are  attended  to  in  this  edition.  There  is  nothing  more 
neceffary,  according  to  this  plan,  than  to  take  the  vowel  which, 
is  next  the  conlonant  in  the  order  of  the  ajphabet.  This  me¬ 
thod  was  approved  of  by  fome  learned  men,’  but  rejefted  by  a 
great  many  more.  2.  Les  Conferences  Ecclcfiafiques- die  diocefe 
d' Amiens,  in  12  mo  3.  Le  Catecbifme  d' Amicus,  in  4to.  4.  Une 
Pbilofopbic  ct  une  Tbeologic,  in  MS.  Thefe  would  have  been, 
publifhed  had  they  not  dilcovered  a  partiality  t*  the  principles- - 
of  Janfenifm.  The  author  was  an  auftere  man,  equally  re- 
fpeftable  for  his  manners  and  his  knowledge. 

MASCULINE,  fomething  belonging  to  the  male,  or  the 
ftronger  of  the  two  fexes.  Ste  Male. 

Masculine,  is  more  ordinarily  ufed  in  grammar  to  fignify 
the  firft  and  worthieft  of  the  genders  ot  nouns.  See  Gender. 
The  mafeuline  gender  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  male  kind, 
or  fomething  analagous  to  it.  Moft  lubitances  are  ranged 
under  the  ffieads  of  mafcxiline  or  feminine.  This,  in  fome 
cafes,  is  done  with  a  (how  of  reafon  ;  but  in  others  is  merely 
arbitrary,  and  for  that  reafon  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the 
languages  and  even  according  to  the  words  introduced  from 
one  language  into  another.  Thus  the  names  of  trees  are  gene¬ 
rally  feminine  in  Latin-,  and  mafeuline  in  the  French.  Far¬ 
ther,  the  genders  of  the  fame  word.,  are  fometimes  varied  in 
the  fame  language.  Thus  alvus,  according,  to  l'rifcian,  was 
anciently'  mafeuline,  but  is  now  become  feminine.  And  navirr,  . 
“  a  fliip,”  in  French,  was  anciently  feminine,  but  is  now  niafcu-  - 
line. 

Masculine  Rhyme,  in  the  French, poetry,  is  that  made  with 
a  word  which  has  a  flrong,  open,  and  accented  pronunciation  ;  as 
all  words  have,  excepting  thofe  which  have  an  e  feminine  in 
their  laft  (yllable.  for  iniiance,  amour  and  jour,  mort  and  fort, 
are  mafeuline  rhymes;  and  pere  and  mere,  glo\re  and  memoire,  are 
feminine.  Hence  alfo  verfes  ending  with  a  mafeuline  rhvme, 
are  called  mafeuline  verfes,  and  thofe  ending  with  a  feminine 
rhyme  feminine  verfes.  It  is  now  a  rule  cltabhllied  among  the 
French  poets  never  to  ufe  the  above  two  mafeuline  or  two  femi¬ 
nine  verfes  fucceffively,  except  in  the  looJer  kind  of  poetry. 
Marot  was  the  firft  who  introduced  this  mixture  of  malculine 
and  feminine  verfes,  and  Konfard  was  the  tirft  who  practil'ed  it 
with  fuccefs.  The  mafeuline  verfes  ffiouid  always  have  a  lylla^- 
ble  lefs  than  the  feminine  ones. 

Masculine  Sign r.  Aftrologers  divide  the  figns  iuto  maf¬ 
euline  and  feminine;  by  reafon  of  their  qualities,  which  are 
either  aftive,  and  hot  or  cold,  accounted  mafeuline;  or  paftive.. 
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dry  and  moift,  which  are  feminine. — On  this  principle  they  call 
the  Sun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  mafculine  ;  and  the  Moon 
anc.  Venus  feminine.  Mercury,  they  fuppofe,  partakes  of  the 
two.  Among  the  figns,  Aries,  Libra,  Gemini,  Leo,  Sagit¬ 
tarius,  Aquarius,  are  mafculine  :  Cancer,  Capricornus,  Taurus, 
Virgo,  Scorpio,  and  Pifces,  are  feminine. 

MASCULUS  flos,  in  botany.  See  Flos. 

M  SH,  a  drink  given  to  a  horfe,  made  of  half  a  peck  of 
ground  malt  put  into  a  pail,  into  which  as  much  fcalding  hot 
water  is  poured  as  will  wet  it  very  well  :  when  that  is  done,  lLir 
it  about,  till,  by  tailing,  you  find  it  as  fweet  as  honey  ;  and 
when  it  has  flood  till  it  is  lukewarm,  it  is  to  be  given  to  the 
horle.  This  liquor  is  only  ufed  after  a  purge,  to  make  it  work 
the  better  ;  or  after  hard  labour,  or  inftead  of  drink  in  the  time 
of  any  great  ficknefs. 

MASK  See  Masque. 

MaSINISSA,  a  king  of  a  fmall  part  of  Africa,  who  at  find 
affifted  the  Carthaginians  in  their  wars  aga’nft  Rome;  but  af¬ 
terwards  joined  the  Romans,  and  became  the  firmed  ally  they 
ever  had. 

MASON,  a  perfon  employed  under  the  direction  of  an  ar¬ 
chitect,  in  the  railing  of  a  Hone-building.  The  chief  butinefs  of 
a  mafon  is  to  make  the  mortar  ;  raile  the  walls  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  to  the  top,  with  the  neceiTary  retreats  and  perpendicu¬ 
lars  ;  to  form  the  vaults,  and  employ  the  ftones  as  delivered  to 
-him.  When  the  ftones  are  large,  the  bufinefs  of  hewing  or 
cutting  them  belongs  to  the  ftone-cutters,  though  thefe  are  fre¬ 
quently  confounded  with  mafons  :  the  ornaments  of  fculpture 
are  performed  by  carvers  in  ftones  or  fculptors.  The  tools  or 
implements  principally  uled  by  them  are  the  fquare,  level, 
plumb  line,  bevel,  compafs,  hammer,  chiflel,  mallet,  faw, 
trowel,  & c.  See  Square,  &rc,  Befides  the  common  inftru- 
ments  ufed  in  the  hand  they  have  likewife  machines  for  raifing 
®f  great  burdens,  and  the  conducting  of  large  ftones  :  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  are  the  lever,  pulley,  wheel,  crane,,  &c.  See 
LeYe  - ,  Ac. 

Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  a  very  ancient  foclety  or  body  of 
-men  :  lo  called,  ehher  from  torne  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
mafonry  or  building,  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  matters  of, 
or  becaule  the  firft  founders  of  the  fociety  were  perfons  of  that 
profelfion.  Thefe  are  now  very  confiderable,  both  for  number 
and  character,  being  lound  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and 
eonfifting  principally  of  perfons  of  merit  and  confideration. 
As  to  antiquity,  they  lay  claim  to  a  ftanding  of  fome  thoufand 
years.  What  the  end  of  their  inltitution  is,  teems  ftill  in  tome 
meafure  a  feciet,,  and  they  are  faid  to  be  admitted  into  the 
fraternity  by  being  put  in  poffeifion  of  a  great  number  of 
fecrets,  called  the  mafon  s  vcord,  which  have  been  religioutly 
kept  from  age  to  age,  being  never  divulged.  See  jEtcy-Ma- 

SON  Y. 

MASONRY,  in  general,  a  branch  of  architecture,  eonfifting 
in  the  art  of  hewing  or  fquaring  ftones,  and  cutting  them  level 
or  perpendicular,  for  the  ules  of  budding  :  but,  in  a  more  li¬ 
mited  t'enfe,  mafonry  is  the  art  of  affembluig  and  joining  ftones 
together  with  mortar.  Hence  arife  as  many  different  kinds  of 
matonry  as  there  are  different  forms  and  manners  for  laying  or 
joining  ftones.  Vitruvius  mentions  feveral  kinds  of  maionry 
ufed  among  the  ancient  :  three  of  hewed  ftone,  viz.  that  in 
form  of  a  net,  that  in  binding,  and  that  called  the  Greek  via- 
Jonry ;  and  three  of  unhewed  ftones,  v  z,  that  of  an  equal 
courlt,  that  of  an  unequal  courle,  and  that  filled  up  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  and  theievenih  was  a  comp.ofition  of  ^!1  the  reft. 

b  et  a  ary,  called  by  Vitruvius  reticula  turn,  from  its  refem 
blanee  to  the  mefhes  of.  a  net,  confilts  of  ftones  Iquared  in  their 
courles,  and  fo  difpofed  as  that  their  joints  go  obliquely  ;  and 
their  diagonals  are  the  one. perpendicular  and  the  other  level. 
This  is  the  molt  agreeable  maionry  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  very 
apt: to  crack.  See  pi.  2.  fig.  1. 


Bound-mafonry,  that  in  which  the  ftones  were  placed  one 
over  another,  like  tiles ;  the  joints  of  their  beds  being  level,  and 
the  mounters  perpendiculars,  fo  that  the  joint  that  mounts  and 
feparates  two  ftones  always  falls  direCtly  over  the  middle  of  the 
ftone  below.  This  is  lefs  beautiful  than  the  net-work  ,  but  it  is 
more  folid  and  durable.  See  fig.  2. 

Greek  mafonry,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  that  where  after 
we  have  laid  two  ftones,  each  of  which  makes  a  courfe,  another 
is  laid  at  the  end,  which  makes  two  courfes,  and  the  fame  order 
is  obferved  throughout  the  building ;  this  may  be  called  double- 
binding,  in  regard  the  binding  is  not  only  of  ftones  of  the  fame 
courfe  with  one  another,  but  likewife  of  one  courfe  with,  ano¬ 
ther  courfe.  See  fig.  3. 

Mafonry  by  equal  courfes,  called  by  the  ancients  ifodomum , 
diffeis  in  nothing  from  the  bound  mafonry,  but  only  in  this, 
that  its  ftones  are  not  hewn.  See  fig.  4. 

Mafonry  by  unequal  courfes,  called  pfeudifodomum,  is 
alfo  made  of  unhewed  ftones,  and  laid  in  bound  work.;  but 
then  they  are  not  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  nor  is  there  any  equa¬ 
lity  obferved  excepting  in  the  feveral  courfes,  the  courfes  them- 
felves  being  unequal  to  each  other.  See  fig.  5. 

Mafonry  filled  up  in  the  middle,  is  likewife  made  of  unhewed 
ftones,  and  by  courfes ;  but  the  Hones  are  only  fet  in  order  as  to 
the  courfes:  (fee  fig.  6).  A,  the  courfes;  B,  the  parts  filled  up  j 
C,  a  coat  of  plafter. 

Compound  mafonty  is  of  Vitruvius's  propofing,  fo  called  as 
being  formed  of  all  the  reft.  In  this  the  courfes  are  of  hewed 
ftone  ;  and  the  middle  being  left  void,  is  filled  up  with  mortar 
and  pebbles  thrown  in  together  :  after  this  the  ftones  of  one 
courfe  are  bound  to  thofe  of  another  courfe  with  iron-cramps 
-faftened  with  melted  lead  :  (fee  fig.  7).  E,  the  ftones  cramped ; 
F,  the  cramps ;  G,  the  middle  part  .filled  up. —  Fig.  8.  repre- 
fents  another  fort  of  compound  mafonry,  the  middle  of  which 
is  ftone,  and  the  edges  boards. 

All  the  kinds  of  mafonry  now  in  ufe  may  be  reduced  ta 
thefe  five,  viz.  bound  mafonry  ;  that  of  brick-work,  where  the 
bodies  and  projeCtures  of  the  ftones  inclofe  fquare  fpaces  or 
pannels,  &c.  let  with  bricks,;  that  de  moilon,  or  fmall  work, 
where  the  courfes  are  equal,  well  fquared,  and  their  edges  or 
beds  rufticated ;  that  where  the  courfes  are  unequal;  and  that 
filled  up  in  the  middle  with  little  ftones  and  mortar. 

‘■FIyy-Masonry,  denotes  the  lyltem  of  myfteries  and  fecrets 
peculiar  to  the  fociety  of  free  and  accepted  mafons.  The  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  fociety  is  very  ancient  ;  but  we  have  no  authentic 
account  of  the  time  when  it  was  firft  inftituted,  or  even  what 
was  the  reafon  of  fuch  an  aftociation  of  people  undeV  the  title 
of  Mafons,  more  than  of  any  other  mechanical  profetfion. — In 
Dr.  Henry’s  hiftory  we  find  the  origin  of  the  Free  Mafon’s  So¬ 
ciety  in  Britain  attributed  to  the  difficulty  found  in  former 
times,  of  procuring  a  fufficient  number  of  workmen  to  build 
the  multitude  of  churches,  monalteries,  and  other  religious  edi¬ 
fices  which  the  fuperftition  of  thofe  ages  prompted  the  people 
to  raife.  Hence,  the  mafons  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  popes, 
and  many  indulgences  were  granted  in  order  to  augment  their 
numbers.  In  times  like  thofe  we  fpe.ak  of,  it  may  well  be 
fuppofed  that  fuch  encouragement  from  the  fupreme  pallors  of 
the  church  mull  have  been  productive  of  the  moll  beneficial 
effeCts  to  the  fraternity  ;  and,  hence  the  increafe  of  the  fociety 
may  naturally  be  deduced.  The  DoClor  quotes,  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this,  the  words  of  an  author  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  their  hiftory  and  conllitution.  “  The  Italians  (fays  he), 
with  lome  Greek  refugees,  and  with  them  French,  Germans, 
and  Flemings,  joined  into  a  fraternity  ot  architects,  procuring 
papal  bulls  for  their  encouragement  and  their  particular  privi¬ 
leges.;  they  fly  led  themlelves  Free-mafons,  and  ranged  from  one 
nation  to  another,  as  they  found  churches  to  be  built :  their 
government  was  regular ;  and  where  they  fixed  near  the  build¬ 
ing  in  hand,  they  made  a  camp  of  huts.  A  lurveyor  governed- 
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in  chief  5  every  tenth  man  was  called  a  warden,  and  overlooked 
each  nine.  The  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  out  of 
charity  or  commutation  of  penance,  gave  the  materials  and 
carriages.  Thofe  who  have  feen  the  accounts  in  records  of  the 
charge  of  the  fabrics  of  fome  of  our  cathedrals  near  400  years 
old,  cannot  but  have  a  great  efteem  for  their  economy,  and  ad¬ 
mire  how  foon  they  ereCted  fuch  lofty  ftruCtures.” 

By  other  accounts,  however,  the  antiquity  of  mafonry  is  car¬ 
ried  up  much  higher,  even  as  early  as  the  building  of  Solomon’s 
temple.  In  Britain  the  introduction  of  mafonry  has  been  tixed 
at  the  year  674,  when  glafs-making  was  firft  introduced  ;  and 
it  appears  indeed,  that  from  this  time  many  buildings  in  the 
Gothic  ftyle  were  erefted  by  men  in  companies,  who  are  faid 
to  have  called  themfelves  free,  becaufe  they  were  at  liberty  to 
work  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Others  have  derived  the 
inftitution  of  free  mafons  from  a  combination  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  profeffion  not  to  work  without  an  advance  of  wages, 
when  they  were  fummoned  from  feveral  counties,  by  writs  of 
Edward  III.  direCted  to  the  therifts,  to  affift  in  rebuilding  and 
enlarging  the  cattle,  together  with  the  church  and  chapel  of 
St.  George,  at  Windfor.  At  this  time,  it  is  faid,  the  mafons 
agreed  on  certain  tokens  by  which  they  might  know  and  affift 
each  other  againft  being  impreifed,  and  not  to  work  unlefs  free 
and  on  their  own  terms. 

In  a  treatife  on  Mafonry  publilhed  in  1 792  by  William  Pref- 
ton,  mafter  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  the  origin  of  mafonry 
is  traced  from  the  creation.  “  Everfince  tymmetry  began,  and 
harmony  difplayed  her  charms  (fays  he),  our  order  has  had  a 
being.”  Its  introduction  into  England  he  likewife  fuppofes  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  Roman  invalion.  There  are,  according  to 
him,  the  remains  yet  exilling  of  fome  ftupendous  works  executed 
by  the  Britons,  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
-even  thefe  difplay  no  final  I  (hare  of  ingenuity  of  invention  :  fo 
that  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  mafonry  in  Britain 
even  during  thefe  early'  periods.  The  Druids  are  likewife  faid 
to  have  had  among  them  many  cuftoms  (miliar  to  thofe  of  the 
mafons,  and  to  have  derived  their  government  from  Pythagoras  ; 
but  the  refemblancc  betwixt  their  ufages  and  thofe  of  the  free- 
mafon  focieties  now  exifting  cannot  be  accurately  traced  even 
by  the  mafons  themfelves. 

Mafonry  is  faid  to  have  been  encouraged  by  Caefar,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Roman  generals  who  were  appointed  governors  of 
Britain  :  but  though  we  know,  that  at  this  period  the  fraternity' 
were  employed  in  ereCting  many  magnificent  fabrics,  nothing 
is  recorded  concerning  their  lodges  and  conventions  ;  and  wc 
have  but  a  very  impcrfeCt  account  of  the  cuftoms  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  their  aftemblies. 

For  a  long  time  the  progrefs  of  mafonry  in  Britain  was  ob- 
ftruCted  by  the  frequent  wars  which  took  place;  and  it  did  not 
revive  till  the  time,  of  Caraufins,  by  whom  it  was  patronifed. 
This  general,  who  hoped  to  be  the  founder  of  a  Britifh  em¬ 
pire,  encouraged  learning  and  learned  men  ;  collecting  alfo  the 
belt  artificers  from  many  dilferent  countries,  particularly  ma¬ 
fons,  whom  he  held  in  great  veneration,  and  appointing  Alba- 
nus  his  Reward  the  principal  fuperintendant  of  their  aifemblies. 
Lodges,  or  conventions  of  the  fraternity  began  now  to  be  in¬ 
troduced,  and  the  bufmefs  of  mafonry  to  be  regularly  carried 
on.  The  rnafons,  through  the  influence  of  Albanns,  obtained 
a  chatter  from  Caraufius  to  hold  a  general  council,  at  which 
Albanus  himfelf  fat  prefident,  and  affifted  at  the  reception  of 
many  new  members.  This  Albanus  was  the  celebrated  St. 
Alban,  the  firft  who  fullered  martyrdom  in  Britain  for  the 
Chriffian  faith.  Mr.  Prefton  quotes  an  old  MS.  deftroyed  with 
many  others,  faid  to  have  been  in  the  potfetlion  of  Nicholas 
Stone,  a  curious  fculptor  under  Inigo  Jones ;  from  which  we 
learn  that  St.  Alban  was  a  great  friend  to  -mafons,  and  gave 
them  two  (hillings  per  week  befides  threepence  for  their  chear  ; 
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while,  before  that  time,  they  had  no  more  than  one  penny  per 
day  and  their  meat.  He  likewife  obtained  “  a  charter  from 
the  king  and  his  council  for  them  to  hold  a  general  council, 
which  was  named  an  ajfembly''  The  fame  circumftances  are 
mentioned  in  a  MS.  written  in  the  time  of  James  II.  only  this 
increr.fes  the  weekly  falary  of  th-e  mafons  to  3s.  6d.  and  3d. 
per  day  for  the  bearers  of  burthens. 

The  progrefs  of  mafonry  was  greatly  obftruCted  by  the  dc- 
parttire  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  ;  and  in  a  (hort  time  fell 
into  abfolute  negleCt.  This  was  occafioned  firft  by  the  furioua 
irruptions  of  the  Scots  and  PiCts,  which  left  no  time  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
Saxons,  whom  the  ill-advifed  Britons  called  in  as  allies,  but 
who  foon  became  their  matters.  After  the  introduction  of 
Cbriftianity,  however,  the  barbarity  of  thefe  conquerors  began 
to  wear  off,  the  arts  received  fome  encouragement,  and  mafonry 
particularly  began  to  flourith.  Lodges  were  now  formed  ;  but 
thele  being  under  the  direction  of  foreigners,  were  feldom  con¬ 
vened,  and  never  attained  to  any  degree  of  confideration  or 
importance.  In  this  fituation  it  continued  till  the  year  357, 
when  St.  Auftin,  with  40  more  monks,  among  whom  the 
fciences  had  been  preferved,  came  into  England.  By  thefe  the 
principles  of  Chriftianity  were  propagated  with  fuch  zeal,  that- 
all  the  kings  of  the  heptarchy  were  converted  ;  after  which  ma¬ 
fonry  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Auftin,  and  the 
Gothic  ftyle  of  building  was  •  introduced  into  England  by  the 
numerous  foreigners  who  reforted  at  this  time  to  the  kingdom. 
Auftin  himfelf  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  fraternity  in  found* 
ing  the  old  cathedral  of  Canterbury  in  600 ;  that  of  Rocheftec 
in  602 ;  St.  Paul’s  in  London  in  604;  St.  Peter’s  in  Weftmin- 
tier  in  603,  as  well  as  many  others.  The  number  of  mafons  in 
England  was  thus  greatly  increafed,  as  well  as  by  his  other 
buildings  of  caftles.  See.  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  640  a  few  expert  brethren  arrived  from  France,  and 
formed  themfelves  into  a  lodge  under  the  direction  of  Bennet 
abbot  of  Wirral ;  whom  Kenred  king  of  Mercia  foon  after  ap¬ 
pointed  infpeCtor  of  the  lodges,  and  general  fuperintendant  of 
the  mafons.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  heptarchy,  how¬ 
ever,  mafonry  was  in  a  low  (late,  but  began  to- revive  in  856  un¬ 
der  the  patronage  of  St.  Swithin,  whom  Ethelwolf  employed 
to  repair  fome  religious  houfes  ;  and  from  that  time  the  art 
gradually  improved  till  the  year  872,  when  it  found  a  zealous 
proteCtor  in  Alfred  the  Great.  This  prince  was  a  mod  emi¬ 
nent  patron  of  all  kinds  of  arts  and  manufactures ;  and,  with 
regard  to  mafonry  in  particular,  he  appropriated  a  feventh  part 
of  his  revenue  for  maintaining  a  number  of  workmen,  whom 
he  conftantly  employed  in  rebuilding  the  cities,  caftles,  & c. 
ruined  by  the  Danes.  During  the  reign  of  his  fucceflor  Ed¬ 
ward,  the  mafons  continued  to  hold  their  lodges  under  the  fane- 
tion  of  Ethred,  hulband  to  the  king’s  fitter,  and  Ethelward  his 
brother,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  fraternity  was  intrufted; 
The  latter  was  a  great  architect,  and  founded  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge. 

The  true  re-eftabli(hment  of  mafonry  in  England,  however, 
is  dated  from  the  reign  of  king  Atbell'tane  ;  and  there  is  (till 
extant  a  grand  lodge  of  mafons  at  York,  who  trace  their  exift¬ 
ence  from  this  period.  This  lodge,  the  molt  ancient  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  founded  in  926,  under  the  patronage  of  Edwin  the 
king’s  brother,  who  obtained  for  them  a  charter  from  Athel- 
ftane,  and  became  grand-maiter  himlelf.  By  virtue  of  this 
charter  it  is  laid,  that  all  the  mafons  in  the  kingdom  were  con¬ 
vened  at  a  general  aft'embly  in  that  city,  where  they  eftablithed 
a  general  or  grand  lodge  for  their  future  government.  Under 
the  patronage  and  jurifdiftion  of  this  lodge  it  is  alfo  alleged 
that  the  fraternity  Lnereafed  very  ponfiderably,  and  that  kings, 
princes,  and  other  eminent  perlons  who  had  been  initialed  into 
the  myfteries,  paid  due  allegiance  to  the  aft'embly.  But  as  the 
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times  were  yet  turbulent  and  barbarous,  the  art  of  mafonry  was 
fometimes  more  foinetimes  lefs  patronifed.;  and  of  courie  the 
ailernbly  tr  c.re  or  lefs  refpeCted  according  to  the  refpeCt  which 
the  art  itfelf  met  with.  The  appellation  of  ancient  York  ma¬ 
fons  is  Well-known  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland;  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  tradition  is,  that  they  originated  at  Atildby  near  York  ; 
and  as  Auldby  was  a  feat  of  Edwin,  this  tradition  gives  confi- 
derable  confirmation  to  the  above  account.  There  is  indeed 
great  reafon  to  believe  that  York  was  the  original  feat  of  ma- 
fenic  government,  no  other  place  having  claimed  it,  and  the 
whole  fraternity  having  at  various  times  owned  allegiance  to  the 
authority  there  ettablifhed  ;  though  we  know  not  whether  that  al¬ 
legiance  be  now  given  or  not.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  fuch  a  lodge 
was  once  e.ftabhfhed  there,,  of  which  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
we  have  no  account  of  its  being  regularly  moved  from  that 
place  to  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  with  confent  of  its 
members.  Many  refpeilable  meetings  have  indeed  been  held 
at  different  times  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  there  is 
no  account  of  any  other  general  meeting  being  held  in  ano¬ 
ther  place  than  York  till  very  lately. 

While  prince  Edwin  lived,  the  niafons  were  employed  as  for¬ 
merly  in  building  churches,  monaiteries.  See.  rmd  repairing 
ihofe  which  had  futfered  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  ;  and  after 
his  death  the  order  was  patroniled.  by  king  Athelftane  himfelf; 
but  on  his  deceafe  the  mafons  were  difperfed,  and  remained  in 
an  unfettled  Hate  till  the  reign  of  Edgar  in  960.  They  were 
now  collected  by  St.  Dnnftan,  who  employed  them  in  works  of, 
the  fame  kind  :  but  as  no  permanent  encouragement  was  given 
them,  their  lodges  foon  declined,  arjd  mafonry  remained  in  a 
low.  tlate  for  upwards  of  50  years.  It  revived,  however,  in 
1041,  under  Edward  the  Confefifor,  who  fuperintended  the  exe- 
,  cution  of  feveral  great  works.  By  the  atfiltance  of  Leofrick 
earl  of  Coventry,  he  rebuilt  Weftminfter  Abbey,  the  earl  be¬ 
ing  appointed  fuperintendant  of  the  mafons;  and  by  this,  arc’ni-. 
teCYmhny  other  magnificent  ftru&ures  were  likewife  ereCted; 
After  the  Conquefl,  in  1066,  Gundulph  bifliop  of  Rochefter 
and  Roger  de  Montgomery  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  both  of  them 
excellent  architects,  became  joint  patrops  of  the  mafons  ;  and 
under  their  aufpices  the  Tower  of  London  was  begun,  though 
jinifhed  only  in  the,  reign  of  William  Rufus,  who  likewife  rebudt 
London  bridge  with  wood,  and  in  1087  firft  conftrufted  the,  pa¬ 
lace  and  hall  of  Weftminfter. 

The  mafons  now  continued  to  be  patronifed  by  the  fove- 
reigns  of  England  in  fucceffion.  The  lodges  affembled  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  I,  and  during  that  of  Stephen  the  fociety. 
were  employed  in  building  a  chapel  at  Wtliminfter,  now  the 
bo ufe  of  commons,  and  feveral  other  works  ;  the  prefident  of 
the  lodges  being  now  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  marquis  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  lodges  were  fuper¬ 
intended  by  the  grand-mafter  of  the  Knights  Templars,  who 
employed  them  in  building  their  temple  in  Fleet-ftreet  in  the 
year  1 1  77.  Mafonry  continued  under  the  patronage  of  this 
order  till  the  year  1  197,  when  John  fucceeded  Richard  I.  in 
the  throne  of  England,  and  Peter  de  Coleohurch  was  then 
appointed  grand-mailer.  He  began  to  rebuild  London-bridge 
with  ftone,  which  was  afterwards  finiihed  by  V/illiam  Alcmain 
ip  1209.  Peter  de  Rupibus  fucceeded  Peter  de  Colechurch  ia 
the  office  of  grand-mafter,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  chief 
furveyor  of  the  king’s  works,  a£led  as  deputy  under  him  ; 
mafonry  continued  alfo  to  flourifh  under  the  aufpices  of  thefe 
two  artiHs.  during  this  and  the  following  reign.  On  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Edward  I.  in  1272,  the  fuperintendence  of  the  ma¬ 
fons  was  intruded  to  Walter  Giffard  archbifhop  of  York,  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Clare  earl  of  Qloucefler,  and  Ralph  lord  of  Mount 
Hermer,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Montagues;  and 
by  thefe  architects  the  abbey  of  Weftminfter  was  finiftied, 
sifter,  hiding  been  begun  in  1220,  during  the  minority  o.f 


Henry  II.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  fraternitT? 
were  employed  in  building  Ekctcr  and  Oriel  colleges  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  Clars-hall  in  Cambridge,  &:c.  under  the  aufpices  of  Wak 
ter  Stapleton  bifliop  of  Exeter,  who  had  been  appointed  grand- 
maft£r  of  the  mafons  in  1307. 

Edward  HI.  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning  in  general,, 
and  not  only  patronifed  the  mafons,  but  applied  very  aflidu- 
•  oufly  to  the  cpnftitucYns  of  the  order,  reviled  and  meliorated 
the  ancient  charges,  and  -added  feveral  ufefui  regulations  to„ 
the  original  code  by  which-  the  fraternity  had  been  governed* 
He  patroniled  the  lodges,,  and  appointed  five  deputies  under, 
him  to  infpedl  their  proceedings  ;  and  at  this  period  it  appears 
from  fome  old  recot ds  that  the  lodges  wet?  numerous,  and, 
that  the  fraternity  held  communications  under  the  protection- 
of  the  civil  magi  Urates.  William  a  Wykeham  was  continued, 
grand-mafter  on  the  accefllon  of  Richard  II.  and  by  him  both 
the  New  College  in  Oxford  and  WJnehefter  College  were, 
founded  at  his  own  cxpence.  After  the  acctfiion  of  Henry. 
IV.  Thomas  Fitz-All'an  earl  of  Surrey  was  appointed  grand- 
mafter,  who,  after  the  engagement  at  Shrewfbury,  founded. 
Battle-abbey  and  Fotheringay  ;  the  Guildhall, at  London  being 
alfo  built  in  this  reign.  O11  the  acceflion  of  Henry  V.  the 
fraternity  were  diiected  by  Henry  Chichely  archbi/hop  of, 
Canterbury,  under  whom  the  lodges  and  communications  of, 
the  fraternity  were  frequent.  In  142  j-,  however,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  an  aft  was  made  againft  the  meetings  of* 
the  chapters  and  congregations  of  mafons,  becaufe  it  was  faidj 
t.li at  by  fucR  meetings  “  the  good  courfe  and  efteCl  of  the- 
ftatutes  of  labourers  were  openly  violated  and  broken,  in  fub-. 
verb  on  of  the  law,  and  to  the  great  damage  of  all  the  com- 
inons.”  But  this  aft  was  not  put  in  force,  nor  did  the  fra¬ 
ternity  ceafe  to  meet  as  ufual  under  the  protection  of  arch¬ 
bifhop  Chichely,  who  ft  ill  continued  to  p  re  fide  over  them*. 
The  reafon  of  this,  extraordinary  ediCYis  laid  to  have  been  as. 
follows  :  The  duke  of  Bedford,  at  that  time  regent  of  the, 
kingdom,  being  in  France,  the  regal  power  was  vefted  in  his, 
brother  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  was  ftyled  pro- 
teftor  and  guardian  of  the  kingdom.  The  care  of  the  young 
king’s  per  Ion  and  education  was  intruded  to  Henry  Beaufort, 
bilhop  of  Winchefter,  the  duke’s  uncle.  This  prelate  being 
of  an  ambitious  dlfpofition,  and  afpiring  at  the  foie  govern¬ 
ment,  had  continual  difputes  with  his  nephew  the  proteClor;- 
and,  by  reafon  of  the  violent  temper  of  that  prince,  gained 
frequent  advantages  over  him.  Tin’s  anirtefity  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  parliament  tyas  at  length  obliged  to 
interpofe.  On  the  meeting  of  that  affemhly  in  the  month  of 
April  1,427,  however,  the  f’ervanls  and  followers  of  the  peers, 
came  thither  armed  with  .clubs  and  Haves  ;  on  which  account 
it  received  the  name  of  the  But  Parliament,  and  at  this  time,- 
the  aCl  againft  mafons  was  made.  This  was  owing  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  bilhop,  who  wiflied  to  deftroy  the  meetings  of 
the  fraternity,  on  account  of  the  fecrecy  obferved  in  them* 
Dr.  Anderfon,  in  the  firft  edition  of  the  Book  of  Conftitu- 
tions,  makes  the  following  obfervation  upon  this.aft:  “It 
was  made  in  ignorant  times,  when  true  learning  was  a  crime,, 
and  geometry  condemned  for  conjuration  ;  but  it  cannot  de¬ 
rogate  from  the  honour  of  the  ancient  fraternity,  who,  to  be 
fure,  would  never  encourage  any  fuch  confederacy  of  their 
working  brethren.  By  tradition,  it  is  believed  that  the  par¬ 
liament,  were  then  too  much  influenced  by  the  illiterate  clergy* 
who  were  not  accepted  mafons,  nor  underftood  architecture, 
(as  the  clergy  of  fome  former  ages),  and  were  generally 
thought  unworthy  of  this  brotherhood.  Thinking  they  had, 
an  indefeafible  right  to  Itnow  all  fecrets  by  virtue  of  auricular 
confeffion,  and  the  mafons  never  confeffing  any  thing  thereof, 
the  faid  clergy  were  highly  offended  ;  and,  at  firft,  fufpedling 
them  of  wickednefs,  reprefented  them  as  dangerous  to  the. 
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£ate  during  that  minority  ;  and  foon  influenced  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  lay  hold  of  fuch  iuppofed  arguments  cf  the  working 
mafons,  for  making  an  aft  that  might  feem  t-o  refleft  difltonour 
upon  even  the  whole  fraternity,  in  whofe  favour  feveral  afts 
had  been  made  before  that  period,  and  were  made  after  it.” 

The  bifliop  was  foon  after  this  diverted  from  his  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  mafons  by  an  affair  of  a  more  important  kind. 
He  had  formed  a  defign  of  furprifing  the  city  of  London  on 
the  evening  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude’s  day,  that  on  which 
the  lord-mayor  was  invefted  w .  •  1  his  office.  But  the  plot 
having  been  difcovered  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  mayor 
was  fent  for  while  at  dinner,  and  ordered  to  keep  a  drift 
watch  for  that  night.  The  bifliop’s  party  accordingly  made 
an  attempt  to  enter  by  the  bridge  about  nine  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  but  were  repulfed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  citizens.  At 
this  the  prelate  was  fo  much  enraged,  that  he  collefted  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  archers  and  men  at  arms,  commanding  them 
to  affault  the  gate  with  (hot.  By  the  prudence  of  the  magif- 
trates,  however,  all  violent  meafures  were  flopped  ;  but  no 
reconciliation  could  be  procured  betwixt  the  two  parties, 
though  it  w'as  attempted  by  the  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,, 
and  Peter  duke  of  Coimbra,  eldeft  fon  to  the  king  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  diflinftion.  At  laft  the 
biffiop  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  urging  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  and  informing  him  of  the  danger  there  was 
of  a  civil  war,  and  refltfting  upon  the  duke  of  Gloucefter. 
This  letter  had  the  defired  effeft.  The  regent  returned,  and 
held  a  great  council  at  St.  Albans’ on  the  21ft  of  February, 
but  adjourned  it  to  the  15th  of  March  at  Northampton,  and 
to  the  25th  of  June  at  Leicefter.  Bats  and  ftaves  w'ere  now 
prohibited  at  thefe  meetings  ;  but  the  parties  afiembled  with 
weapons  no  lefs  formidable,  viz.  with  flings,  (tones,  and  leaden 
plummets.  The  duke  of  Bedford  employed  all  his  authority 
to  reconcile  the  differences ;  and  at  laft  obliged  the  two  rivals 
to  promife  before  the  affemhly  that  they  would  bury  all  ani- 
mofities  in  oblivion.  During  the  difcuffion  of  this  matter, 
five  charges  W'ere  exhibited  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  againlt 
the  biffiop  ;  one  of  which  was,  that  “  he  had,  in  his  letter  to 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  at  France,  plainly  declared  his  malicious 
purpofe  of  affembling  the  people,  and  flirting  up  a.  rebellion 
in  the  nation,  contrary  to  the  king’s  peace.”  To  this  the 
biffiop  anfwered,  “  That  he  never  had  any  intention  to  difturb 
the  peace  of  the  nation,,  or  raife  a  rebellion  ;  hut  that  he  fent 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  folicit  his  return  to  England,  to 
fettle  all  thofe  differences  which  were  fo  prejudicial  to  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  :  that  though  he  had  indeed  written  in  the 
letter,  ‘  that  if  he  tarried,  we  ffiould  put  the  land  in  adven¬ 
ture  by  a  field,,  fuch  a  brother  you  have  here,’  he  did  not  mean 
it  of  any  defign  of  his  own,  but  concerning  the  feditious  af- 
femblies  of  mafons,  carpenters,  tylers,  and  plaifterers  ;  who 
being  diftreffed  by  the  late  aft  of  parliament  againft  the  ex- 
ceffive  wages  of  thefe  trades,  had  given  out  many  feditious 
fpeeches  and  menaces  againft  certain  great  men,  which  tended 
much  to  rebellion,”  &c. 

Notwithftanding  this  heavy  charge,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
who  knew  the  innocence  of  the  parties  accufed,  took  the  ma¬ 
fons  under  his  protection,  and  transferred  the  charge  of  fedi- 
tion  and  rebellion  from  them  to  the  biffiop  and  his  followers. 
By  the  inttreft  of  the  latter,  however,  the  king  granted  him 
a  pardon  for  all  offences  ;  and  though  the  duke  drew  up  flhffi 
articles  of  impeachment  againft  him  in  1442,  and  prefented 
them  in  perfon  to  the  king,  the  council,  being  compofed 
moftly  of  ecclefiaflics,  proceeded  fo  (lowly  in  the  bufinefs^ 
that  the  duke,  wearied  out  with  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  matter, 
dropped  the  profecution  entirely. 

This  conteft  terminated  in  the  impeachment,  imprifonment, 
and  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  himfelf.  Tbit  event 
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might  have  been  attended  with  bad  confequences,  had  not. 
their  inveterate  enemy,  the  prelate  himfelf,  been  taken  off  by 
death  in  about  two  months  after  the  duke.  The  mafons  then 
continued  not  only  to  meet  in  fafety,  but  were  joined  by  the 
king  himfelf.  Fie  was,  that  very  year  (1442)  initiated  into 
mafonry,  and  from  that  time  fpared  no  pains  to  become  com¬ 
pletely  mailer  of  the  art.  He  perufed  the  ancient  charges, 
revifed  the  conftitutions,  and,  with  the  confent  of  his  council, 
honoured  them  with  his  fanftion.  The  example  of  the  fove- 
reign  was  followed  by  many  of  the  nobility,  who  affiduoufly 
ftuditd  the  art.  The  king  prefided  over  the  lodges  in  perfon, 
nominating  William  Wanefleet  biffiop  .  of  Wincliefter  grand- 
mafter.  This  biffiop,  at  his  own  expence,  built  Magdalcne- 
college,  Oxford,  and  feveral  religious  houfes.  Eton-college 
near  Windfor,  and  King’s  college  at  Cambridge,  were  alfo 
founded  during  this  reign.  Henry  himfelf  founded  Chrilt’s- 
college,  Cambridge,  as  his  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  did 
Queen’s  college  in  the  fame  univerfity. 

About  this  time,  alfo,  the  mafons  were  protefted  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who,  alter  his  return  from 
captivity,  became  a  zealous  patron  of  arts  and  learning  of  all 
kinds.  He  honoured  the  lodges  with  his  royal  prefence,  and 
fettled  an  annual  revenue  of  four  pounds  Scots  (an  Engliffi 
noble)  to  be  paid  by  every  mafter-mafon  in  Scotland,  to  a 
grand-mafttr  chofen  by  tire  grand-lodge,  and  approved  by  the 
crown,  one  nobly  born,  or  an  eminent  clergyman  who  had  his 
deputies  in  cities  and  counties  :  fomething  was  likewife  paid 
hirn  by  every  new  brother  at  his  entry.  His  office  entitled 
him  to  regulate  every  thing  in  the  fraternity  which  could  not 
come  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  law-courts  ;  and,  to  prevent 
law-fuits,  both  mafon  and  lord,  or  builder  and  founder,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him.  In  his  ahfence,  they  appealed  to  his  deputy 
or  grand-warden,  who  refided  next  the  premifes. 

The  flOuriffiing  ftate  of  mafonry  was  interrupted  by  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancalter,  which  . 
brought  it  almoft  totally  into  negledt.  About  1471,  however, 
it  revived  under  the  aufpices  of  Robert  Beauchamp  biffiop  of 
Sarum,  who  had  been  appointed  grand-malter  by  Edward  IV. 
and  honoured  with  the  title  of  Chancellor  cf  the  Garter,  for  ■ 
repairing  the  caftle  and  chapel  of  Windfor.  It  again  declined 
daring  the  reigns  of  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III  ;  but  came 
once  more  into  repute  on  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  in  1485. 
It  was  now  patroniled  by  the  mafter  and  fellows  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  at  Rhodes  (now  Malta)  ;  who  affembled  their 
grand-lodge  in  1500,  and  chofe  Henry  for  their  proteftor.  On 
the  24th  of  June  1  C2,  a  lodge  of  mallets  was  formed  in  the 
palace,  at  which  th  ■  ki  .g  prefided  as  grand-mafter  ;  and  having 
appointed  John  (flip  abbot  of  Weftminfter,  and  Sir  Reginald  : 
Bray  knight  of  the  garter,  his  wardens  for  the  occafion,  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  great  ftate  to  the  eaft  end. of  WeftminUavabbey, , 
where  he  laid  the  firft  (lone  of  that  excellent  p’ece  of  Gothic 
architefture  called  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  The  .cape- (lone 
of  this  building  was  celebrated  in  1507.  The  palace  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  as  well  as  many  other  noble  ftruftures,  were  vaifed  under - 
the  direction  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray;  and  the  colleges  of. 
Brazen-Nofe  in  Oxford,  and  Jefus  and  St.  John’s  in-Cambridge,  t 
were  all  finiffied  in  this  reign. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII,  Cardinal  Wolfey  was. ap¬ 
pointed  grand-mailer  ;  who  built  Hampton-court,  Whitehall*'., 
Chrift-church  college,  Oxford  ,  with,  feveral  other  noble  edi  ¬ 
fices  ;  all  of  which,  upon  the  difgrace-of  that  prelate,  were  for-  . 
feited  to  the  crown  in  1530.  Wolfe.y  was  fucceeded  as  grand-., 
mafter  in  15 34  by  Thomas  Cromwell  carl  of  Effex  ;  who  , 
employed  the  fraternity  in  building  St.  James’s  palace,  Chrift’s 
hofpital.  and  Greenwich  caftle.  Cromwell  being  beheaded, in,  - 
1540,  John  Touchet  lord  Audley  fucceeded  to  the  office  of.' 
grand-mafter,  and  built  Magdalen  college  in  Cambridge,  awL 
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many  other  ftru£fures.  In  1547,  the  duke  of  Somerfet, 
guardian  to  the  king,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  became 
fupuintendant  of  the  mafons,  and  built  Somerfet-houfe  in 
the  Strand  ;  which,  on  his  being  beheaded,  was  forfeited  to 
the  crown  in  15:2. 

After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  John  Poynet  bifhop 
of  Winchefter  prefided  over  the  lodges  till  the  death  of  the  king 
in  1553-  From  this  time  they  continued  without  any  patron 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Sir  Thomas  Sackville  accepted 
of  the  office  of  grand-mafter.  Lodges,  however,  had  been 
held  during  this  period  in  different  parts  of  England;  but 
the  general  or  grand  lodge  aflembled  in  the  city  of  York, 
where  it  is  laid  the  fraternity  wee  numerous  and  refpeftable. 
—Of  the  queen  we  have  the  following  curious  anecdote  with 
regard  to  the  mafons  :  Elearing  that  they  were  in  poffeihon  of 
many  fecrets  which  they  refufed  to  difclofe,  and  being  naturally 
jealous  of  all  fecret  aifemblies,  fhe  fent  an  armed  force  to 
York  to  break  up  their  annual  grand-lodge.  The  defign  was 
prevented  by  the  interpofition  of  Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  who 
took  care  to  initiate  fome  of  the  chief  officers  whom  fhe  had 
fent  on  this  duty  in  the  fecrets  of  mafonry.  Thefe  joined  in 
communication  with  their  new  brethren,  and  made  fo  favour¬ 
able  a  report  to  the  queen  on  their  return,  that  fhe  counter- 
'  tnanded  her  orders,  and  never  afterwards  attempted  to  diflurb 
the  meeting  of  the  fraternity.  In  1567,  Sir  Thomas  Sack¬ 
ville  refigned  the  office  of  grand-mafter  in  favour  of  Francis 
Kuffel  earl  of  Bedford,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  an  eminent 
merchant.  The  former  had  the  care  of  the  brethren  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  affigned  to  him,  while  the  latter 
was  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  meetings  in  the  fouth,  where 
the  fociety  had  coniiderably  increafed,  in  confequence  of  the 
honourable  report  which  had  been  made  to  the  queen.  The 
general  affembly,  however,  continued  to  meet  at  York  as  for¬ 
merly  ;  and  here  all  records  were  kept,  and  appeals  made  on 
every  important  occafion  to  the  affemblv. 

Sir  Thomas  Grefham  abovementioned  propofed  to  ereft  a 
building  in  the  city  of  London  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 
provided  the  citizens  would  purchafe  a  fpot  proper  for  the 
purpole.  Accordingly  fome  houfes  between  Cornhill  and 
Threadneedle-ffreet,  being  pulled  down,  the  foundation-ftone 
of  ithe  building  was  laid  011  the  7th  of  June  1366,  and  with 
fuch  expedition  was  the  work  carried  on,  that  the  whole  was 
finifhed  in  November  1 567.  This  building,  which  was  con- 
flrudled  on  the  plan  of  the  exchange  of  Antwerp,  was  called 
at  firfl  limply  the  Bourfe,  but  in  January  1570.  the  queen  hav¬ 
ing  dined  with  Sir  Thomas,  returned  through  Cornhill,  entered 
•the  Bourfe  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  having  viewed  every  part  of 
the  building,  particularly  the  gallery  which  extended  round 
the  whole  ftrudfure,  and  which  was  furnifhed  with  (hops  filled 
with  all  forts  of  the  fineff  merchandize  in  the  city,  fhe  caufed 
the  edifice  to  be  proclaimed,  in  her  psefence,  by  herald  and 
trumpet,  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  and  on  this  occafion,  it  is  faid 
Sir  Thomas  appeared  publicly  in  the  character  of  grand-mafter. 

The  queen  being  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  fra¬ 
ternity  of  mafons  did  not  interfere  in  date  affairs,  became  quite 
reconciled  to  their  affemblies,  and  from  this  time  mafonry 
made  a  .confiderable  progrefs  ;  lodges  were  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  paiticularly  in  London  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  where  the  number  of  the  brethren  increafed  confi- 
derably.  Several  great  works  were  carried  on  there  under  the 
aufpices  of  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  from  whom  the  fraternity 
received  every  encouragement.  Sir  Thomas  was  fucceeded  in 
the  office  of  grand-mafter  by  Charles  Howard  earl  of  Effing¬ 
ham,  who  continued  to  prefide  over  the  lodges  in  the  fouth 


till  the  year  1588,  when  George  Haftings  earl  of  Huntingdo* 
was  chofen  grand-mafter,  and  remained  in  the  office  till  the 
deceafe  of  the  queen  in  1603. 

On  the  acceflion  of  James  I.  to  the  crown  of  England,  ma¬ 
fonry  flourifhed  in  both  kingdoms,  and  lodges  were  held  in 
both  kingdoms.  A  number  of  gentlemen  returned  from  their 
travels,  with  curious  drawings  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture,  as  well  as  ftrong  inclination  to  revive  a  knowledge 
of  it.  Among  thefe  was  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  who  was 
appointed  general  furveyor  to  the  king.  He  was  named  grand- 
mafter  of  England,  and  was  deputed  by  the  king  to  prefide 
over  the  lodges  *.  Several  learned  men  were  now  initiated 
into  the  myfteries  of  mafonry,  and  the  fociety  increafed  confi- 
derably  in  reputation  and  confequence.  Ingenious  artifts  re« 
forted  to  England  in  great  numbers  ;  lodges  were  conftituted, 
as  feminaries  of  inftruCtion  in  the  fciences  and  polite  arts,  after 
the  model  of  the  Italian  fchools ;  the  communications  of  the 
fraternity  were  eftablifhed,  and  the  annual  feftivals  regularly 
obferved.  Under  the  direction  of  this  accomplifhed  architect, 
many  magnificent  ftruCtures  were  raifed  ;  and  among  the  reft 
he  was  employed,  by  command  of  the  fovCreign,  to  plan  a  new 
palace  at  Whitehall,  worthy  of  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of 
England.  This  was  executed ;  but  for  want  of  a  parliamentary- 
fund,  no  more  of  the  plan  was  ever  finifhed  than  the  banqueting- 
houfe.  Inigo  Jones  continued  in  the  office  of  grand-mafter  till 
the  year  1618,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  the  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  ;  under  whofe  aufpices  many  eminent  and  wealthy  men 
were  initiated,  and  the  myfteries  of  the  order  held  in  high  efti- 
mation. 

After  Charles  I.  afeended  the  throne,  Earl  Pembroke  was 
continued  in  his  office  till  the  year  1630,  when  he  refigned  in 
favour  of  Henry  Danvers  earl  of  Danby.  This  nobleman  was 
fucceeded  in  1633  by  Thomas  Howard  earl  of  Arundel,  the 
aneeftor  of  the  Norfolk  family.  In  x 635,  Francis  Ruffel  earl 
of  Bedford  accepted  the  government  of  the  fociety  ;  but  Inigo 
Jones  having  continued  to  patronize  the  lodges  during  his 
lordfnip’s  adminiftration,  he  was  re-eleCfed  the  following  year, 
and  continued  in  office  till  the  year  of  his  death,  1646.  The 
progrefs  of  mafonry,  however,  was  for  fome  time  obftruded 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  ;  but  it  began  to  revive 
under  the  patronage  of  Charles  II.  who  had  been  received  into 
the  order  during  his  exile.  Some  lodges  during  this  reign  were 
conftituted  by  leave  of  the  feveral  noble  grand-mafters,  and 
many  gentlemen  and  famous  fcholars  requefted  at  that  time  to 
be  admitted  into  the  fraternity.  On  the  27th  of  December 
1663,  a  general  affembly  was  held,  where  Henry  Jennyn  earl 
of  St.  Alban’s  was  elected  grand-mafter  ;  who  appointed  Sir 
John  Denham  his  deputy,  and  Mr.  Chriftopher  Wren,  after¬ 
wards  the  celebrated  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  John  Webb, 
his  wardens.  At  this  affembly  feveral  ufeful  regulations  were 
made,  for  the  better  government  of  the  lodges  ;  and  the  greateft 
harmony  prevailed  among  the  whole  fraternity.  The  earl  of 
St.  Alban’s  was  fucceeded  in  his  office  of  grand-mafter  by  earl 
Rivers  in  the  year  1666,  when  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  was  ap¬ 
pointed  deputy,  and  diftinguifhed  hirnfelf  beyond  any  of  his 
predeceffors  in  promoting  the  profperity  of  the  lodges  which 
remained  at  that  time,  particularly  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  now  the 
lodge  of  Antiquity,  which  he  patronized  upwards  of  18  years. 
At  this  time  he  attended  the  meetings  regularly  ;  and  during 
his  prefidency  made  a  prefent  to  the  lodge  of  three  mahogany 
candlrilicks,  which  at  that  time  were  very  valuable.  They  are 
ftill  preferved,  and  highly  valued  as  a  teifimony  of  the  efteem 
of  the  donor. 

<  The  fire  which  in  1666  deftroyed  fuch  a  great  part  of  Lon« 


*  Mr.  Prefton  obferves,  that  the  grand-mafter  of  the  north  bears  the  title  of  grand  majler  of  all  England,  which  (fays  he ) 
-may  probably  have  been  occafioned  by  the  title  of  grand- majler. 
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don,  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  the  mafons  to  exert  their 
abilities.  After  a  calamity  fo  fudden  and  extenlive,  however, 
it  became  neceffary  to  adopt  fome  regulations  to  prevent  fuch 
a  catallrophe  in  time  to  come.  It  was  now  determined,  that  in 
all  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected,  Hone  fhould  be  ufed  inftead 
of  timber.  Wren  was  ordered  by  the  king  and  grand-mafter 
to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a  city  with  broad  and  regular  ftreets. 
Sir  Chriftopber  Wren  was  appointed  furveyor  general  and 
principal  architett  for  rebuilding  the  city,  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul,  and  all  the  parochial  churches  enacted  by  parliament,  in 
lieu  of  thofe  that  were  deftroyed,  with  other  public  ftruftures. 
This  gentleman,  however,  conceiving  the  charge  to  be  too  im¬ 
portant  for  a  fingle  perfon,  feledled  for  his  affiftant  Mr.  Robert 
Hook  profeflbr  of  geometry  in  Grelham  college.  The  latter 
was  immediately  employed  in  meafuring,  adjulling,  and  fetting 
eut  the  ground  of  the  private  llreets  to  the  feveral  proprietors. 
The  model  and  plan  were  laid  before  the  king  and  houfe  of 
commons,  and  the  practicability  of  the  whole  fcheme,  without 
any  infringement  of  private  property  :  but  unfortunately  it 
happened,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  were  totally 
averfe  to  leaving  their  old  habitations,  and  building  houfes  in 
other  places  ;  and  fo  obftinate  were  they  in  their  determi¬ 
nations,  that  they  chofe  rather  to  have  their  old  city  again 
under  all  its  diiadvantages,  than  a  new  one  upon  the  improved 
plan.  Thus  an  opportunity  was  loft  of  making  the  new  city 
the  moil  magnificent  as  well  as  the  moil  convenient  for  health 
and  commerce  of  any  in  Europe.  Hence  the  architect,  being 
cramped  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  was  obliged  to  alter 
and  abridge  it,  and  to  model  the  city  after  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  fince  appeared. — In  1673  the  foundation-done 
of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  was  laid  with  great  folemni- 
ty  by  the  king  in  perfon,  and  the  mallet  which  he  ufed  on  this 
occafion  is  dill  preferved  in  the  lodge  of  antiquity  as  a  great 
curiofity. 

During  the  time  that  the  city  was  rebuilding,  lodges  were 
held  by  the  fraternity  in  different  places,  and  many  new  ones 
conllituted,  to  which  the  belt  architects  reforted.  In  1674, 
earl  Rivers  refigned  the  office  of  grand-mafter  in  favour  of 
George  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  left  the  care  of 
the  fraternity  to  his  wardens,  and  Sir  Chriftopber  Wren  who 
Hill  continued  to  aft  as  deputy.  In  1679,  the  duke  refigned 
in  favour  of  Henry  Bennet  earl  of'  Arlington  :  but  this  no¬ 
bleman  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  Hate  affairs  to  attend  to 
his  duty  as  a  mafon,  though  the  lodges  continued  to  meet 
under  his  fanClion,  and  many  refpeCtabie  gentlemen  joined  the 
fraternity.  During  the  (hurt  reign  of  James  II.  the  mafons 
were  much  neglected.  In  1685,  Sir  Chriltopher  Wren  was 
cleCled  to  the  office  of  grand-mafter,  who  appointed  Gabriel 
Cibbtr  and  Mr.  Edward  Strong  his  wardens  :  yet  notwith- 
llanding  the  great  reputation  and  abilities  of  this  celebrated 
architect,  mafonry  continued  in  a  declining  way  for  many 
years,  and  only  a  few  lodges  were  held  occafionally  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

At  the  Revolution,  the  fociety  was  in  fuch  a  low  ftate  in 
the  fouth  of  England,  that  only  feven  regular  lodges  were 
held  in  London  and  its  fubutbs  ;  and  of  thefe  only  two,  viz, 
that  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  one  at  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital,  South¬ 
wark,  were  of  any  confequence.  But  in  1695  king  William 
having  been  initiated  into  the  myfteries,  honoured  the  lodges 
with  his  prefence,  particularly  one  at  Hampton- court,  at  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  frequently  prefided  during  the  time  that  the 
new  part  of  his  palace  was  building.  Many  of  the  nobility 
alfo  were  prefent  at  a  general  affembiy  and  feaft  held  in  1697* 
particularly  Charles  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox,  who  was 
eleCled  grand-mafter  for  that  year;  but  in  1698  refigned  his 
office  to  Sir  Chriftopber  Wren,  who  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  fraternity  till  king  William’s  death  in  1702, 

Vot.  V. 


During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  mafonry  made  no  confi- 
derable  progrefs.  Sir  Chriilopher’s  age  and  infirmities  drew 
off  his  attention  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  annual 
feftivals  were  entirely  negleCled,  and  the  number  of  mafons 
confiderably  diminifhed.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  the 
privileges  of  mafonry  fhould  not  be  confined  to  operative  ma- 
lons,  but  that  people  of  all  profeffions  fhould  be  admitted  to 
participate  in  them,  provided  they  were  regularly  approved 
and  initiated  into  the  order. 

Thus  the  fociety  once  more  rofe  into  efteem  ;  and  on  the 
acceffion  of  George  I.  the  mafons,  now  deprived  of  Sir  Chrif- 
topher  Wren,  refolved  to  unite  again  under  a  grandmafter, 
and  revive  the  annual  feftivals.  With  this  view,  the  members 
of  the  only  four  lodges  at  that  time  exifting  in  London,  met 
at  the  Apple-tree  tavern  in  Charles-ftreet,  Covent  Garden  ; 
and  having  voted  the  oldeft  mafter-mafon  then  prefent  into 
the  chair,  conftituted  themfelves  a  grand-lodge  pro  iempore. 
It  was  now  refolved  to  renew  the  quarterly  communications 
among  the  brethren  ;  and  at  an  annual  meeting  held  on  the 
24th  of  June  the  fame  year,  Mr.  Anthony  Sryer  was  eleCled 
grand-mafter,  inverted  by  the  oldeft  mafter-mafon  there  prefent, 
inftalled  by  the  maker  of  the  oldeft  lodge,  and  had  due  homage 
paid  him  by  the  fraternity.  Before  this  time  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  mafons,  met  together  within  a  certain  diftriCl,  had 
ample  power  to  make  mafons  without  a  warrant  of  conilitu- 
tion  ;  but  it  was  now  determined,  that  the  privilege  of  af- 
fembling  as  mafons  fhould  be  verted  in  certain  lodges  or  af- 
femblies  of  mafons  convened  in  certain  places,  and  that  every 
lodge  to  be  afterwards  convened,  excepting  the  four  old  lodges 
then  exifting,  fhould  be  authorized  to  a£l  by  a  warrant  from 
the  grand-mafter  for  the  time,  granted  by  petition  from  certain 
individuals,  with  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the  grand- 
lodge  in  communication  ;  and  that  without  fuch  warrant,  no 
lodge  fhould  hereafter  be  deemed  regular  or  conftitutional. 
The  former  privileges,  however,  were  ftill  allowed  to  remain  to 
the  four  old  lodges  then  extant.  In  confequence  of  this,  the 
old  mafons  in  the  metropolis  veiled  all  their  inherent  privileges 
-  as  individuals  in  the  four  old  lodges,  in  trull  that  they  never 
would  fuffer  the  ancient  charges  and  land-maths  to  be  infringed; 
The  four  old  lodges,  on  their  part,  agreed  to  extend  thein 
patronage  to  every  new  lodge  which  fhould  hereafter  be  con- 
ilituted  according  to  the  new  regulations  of  the  fociety;  and 
while  they  adled  in  conformity  to  the  ancient  conilitutions  of 
the  order,  to  admit  their  mailers  and  wardens  to  fhare  with 
them  all  the  privileges  of  the  grand-lodge,  that  of  precedence 
only  excepted. 

Matters  being  thus  fettled,  the  brethren  of  the  four  old 
lodges  confidered  their  attendance  on  the  future  comniunica* 
tions  of  the  fociety  as  unneceffary  ;  and  therefore  truiled  im¬ 
plicitly  to  their  mailers  and  wardens,  fatisfied  that  no  meafure 
of  importance  would  be  adopted  without  their  approbation. 
It  was,  however,  foon  difeovered  that  the  new  lodges  being 
equally  represented  with  the  old  ones  at  the  communications, 
would  at  length  fo  far  outnumber  them,  that  by  a  majority 
they  might  fubvert  the  privileges  of  the  original  mafons  of 
England  which  had  been  centered  in  the  four  old  lodges  ;  on 
which  account  a  code  of  law's  wras,  with  the  confent  of  the 
brethren  at  large,  drawn  up  for  the  future  government  of  the 
fociety.  To  this  the  following  wras  annexed,  binding  the 
grand-mafter  for  the  time  being,  his  fucceffors,  and  the  mailer, 
of  every  lodge  to  be  hereafter  conftituted,  to  preferve  it  invi¬ 
olably  :  “  Every  annual  grand-lodge  has  an  inherent  power  and 
authority  to  make  new  regulations,  or  to  alter  tbele  for  the 
real  benefit  of  this  ancient  fraternity,  provided  always  that  the 
old  land-marks  be  carefully  preferved  :  and  that  fuch  altera¬ 
tions  and  new  regulations  be  propofed  and  agreed  to  at  the 
third  quarterly  communication  preceding  the  annual  grand 
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.feaft;  and  that  they  be  offered  alfo  to  the  perufal  of  all  the 
brethren  before  dinner,  in  writing,  even  of  the  youngeft  ap¬ 
prentice  ;  the  approbation  and  content  of  the  majority  of  all 
■the  brethren  prefent  being  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  the 
fame  binding  and  obligatory.”  To  commemorate  this  cir- 
icumftance,  it  has  been  cuflomary,  ever  lince  that  time,  for  the 
mafter  of  the  oldeft  lodge  to  attend  every  grand  inftallation  ; 
and,  taking  precedence  of  all  prefent,  the  grand-mafter  only 
excepted,  to  deliver  the  book  of  the  original  conftitutions  to 
the  new  inftalled  grand-mafter,  on  his  promifing  obedience  to 
the  ancient  charges  and  general  regulations. 

By  this  precaution  the  original  conftitutions  were  efta- 
blifhed  as  the  bafts'  of  all  fucceeding  mafonic  jurifdiftion  in 
the  fouth  of  England ;  and  the  ancient  land-marks,  as  they 
are  called,  or  the-boundaries  fet  up  as  checks  againft  innova¬ 
tion,  were  carefully  fecured  from  the  attacks  of  any  future  in¬ 
vaders.  No  great  progvefs,  however,  was  made  during  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Mr.  Slyer,  only  two  lodges  being  conftituted, 
though  feveral  brethren  joined  the  old  ones.  In  1718  Mr. 
Sayer  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  George  Payne,  who  colledled 
many  valuable  manufcripts  on  the  fubjeft  of  mafonry,  and 
earneftly  requefted,  that  the  fraternity  would  bring  to  the 
grand  lodge  any  old  writings  or  records  concerning  the  frater¬ 
nity,  to  (how  the  tifages  of  ancient  times :  and  in  confequence 
of  this  invitation,  feveral  old  copies  of  the  Gothic  conftitutions 
were  produced,  arranged,  and  digefted.  Another  aftembly 
and  feaft  were  held  on  the  24th  of  June  17x9,  when  Dr.  Def- 
aguliers  was  unanimoully  eledled  grand-mafter.  At  this  feaft 
the  old,  regular,  and  peculiar  toafts  were  introduced  ;  and 
from  this  time  we  may  date  the  rife  of  free- mafonry  on  its 
prefent  plan  in  the  fouth  of  England.  Many  new  lodges 
were  eftablifhed,  the  old  ones  vifited  by  many  mafons  who  had 
long  neglected  the  craft,  and  feveial  noblemen  initiated  into 
the  myfteries.  In  1720,  however,  the  fraternity  fuftained  an 
irreparable  lofs  by  the  burning  of  feveral  valuable  manufcripts, 
concerning  the  lodges,  regulations,  charges,  fecrets,  & c.  (par¬ 
ticularly  one  written  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Stone,  the  warden 
under  Inigo  Jones)  This  was  done  by  fome  fcrupulous  bre¬ 
thren,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  publication  of  the  mafonic 
conftitutions.  At  a  quarterly  communication  it  was  this 
year  agreed,  that,  for  the  future,  the  new  grand-mafter  fhall 
be  named  and  propofed  to  the  grand  lodge  fome  time  before 
the  feaft ;  and  if  approved  and  prefent,  he  {hall  be  faluted  as 
grand-mafter  eledl ;  and  that  every  grand-mafter,  when  he  is 
inftalled,  fhall  have  the  foie  power  of  appointing  his  deputy 
and  wardens  according  to  ancient  cuftom. 

In  the  mean  time  mafonry  continued  to  fpread  in  the  north 
as  well  as  the  fouth  of  England.  The  general  aftembly,  or 
grand  lodge  at  York,  continued  to  meet  as  ufual.  Several 
lodges  met  in  1705,  under  the  diredlion  of  Sir  John  Tempeft 
baronet,  then  grand-mafter  ;  and  many  perfons  of  worth  and 
charadler  were  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  the  fraternity. 
The  greateft  harmony  fubftfted  between  the  two  grand  lodges, 
and  private  lodges  were  formed  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom 
under  their  feparate  jurifdi&ion.  The  only  diftindlion  which 
■the  grand  lodge  in  the  north  appears  to  have  retained  is  in  the 
title  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  all  England ;  while  the  other  was 
only  called  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  The  latter,  however, 
"being  encouraged  by  fome  of  the  principal  nobility,  foon  ac¬ 
quired  confequence  and  reputation,  while  the  other  feemed 
gradually  to  decline  ;  but,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  grand  lodge  at  York  was  never  challenged  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  every  mafon  in  the  kingdom  held  that  affem- 
bly  in  the  higheft  veneration,  and  conftdered  himfelf  bound 
by  the  charges  which  originated  from  that  affembly.  It  was 
the  glory  and  boaft  of  the  brethren,  in  almoft  every  country 
where  mafonry  was  eftablifhed,  to  be  accounted  defendants  of 
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the  original  York  mafons :  and  from  the  univerfality  of  the 
idea  that  mafonry  was  firft  eftablifhed  at  York  by  charter,  the 
mafons  of  England  have  received  tribute  from  the  firft  ftates 
in  Europe.  At  prefent,  however,  this  focial  intercourfe  is 
abolifhed,  and  the  lodges  in  the  north  and  fouth  are  almoft; 
entirely  unknown  to  one  another;  and  neither  the  lodges  of 
Scotland  nor  Ireland  court  the  correfpondence  of  the  grand 
lodge  at  London.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  owing  to  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  fome  innovations  among  the  lodges  in  the  fouth  ; 
but  for  the  coolnefs  which  fubfifts  between  the  two  grant! 
lodges  another  reafon  is  aftigned.  A  few  brethren  at  York 
having,  on  fome  trivial  occafion,  feceded  from  their  ancient 
lodge,  they  applied  to  London  for  a  warrant  of  conftitution. 
Their  application  was  honoured  without  any  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  cafe  ;  and  thus,  inftead  of  being  recommended 
to  the  mother-lodge  to  be  reftored  to  favour,  thefe  brethren 
were  encouraged  to  revolt,  and  permitted,  under  the  fandlion 
of  the  grand  lodge  in  London,  to  open  a  new  lodge  in  the 
city  of  York  itfelf.  This  illegal  extenfion  of  power  juftly 
offended  the  grand  lodge  at  York,  and  occaiioned  a  breach, 
which  has  never  yet  been  made  up. 

The  duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  in  1723  fucceeded  the  duke 
of  Wharton  as  grand-mafter,  firft  propofed  the  fcheme  of 
railing  a  general  fund  for  diftreffed  mafons.  The  duke’s  mo¬ 
tion  was  fupported  by  lord  Paifiey,  colonel  Houghton,  and  a 
few  other  brethren  ;  and  the  grand  lodge  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  confider  of  the  moll  effectual  means  of  carrying  the 
fcheme  into  execution.  The  difpofal  of  the  charity  was  firft 
veiled  in  feven  brethren  ;  but  this  number  being  found  too 
fmall,  nine  more  were  added.  It  was  afterwards  refolved  that 
12  mailers  of  contributing  lodges,  in  rotation  with  the  grand 
officers,  fhould  form  the  committee  ;  and  by  another  regula¬ 
tion  fince  made,  it  has  been  determined  that  all  pad  and  pre¬ 
fent  grand  officers,  with  the  mailers  of  all  regular  lodges  which 
fhall  have  contributed  within  1  2  months  to  the  charity,  (hall 
be  members  of  the  committee.  Tin’s  committee  meets  four 
times  in  the  year  by  virtue  of  a  fummons  from  the  grand-mafter 
or  his  deputy.  The  petitions  of  the  diftrefted  brethren  are 
confidered  at  thefe  meetings ;  and  if  the  petitioner  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  deferving  objedl,  he  is  immediately  relieved  with 
five  pounds.  If  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  are  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  nature,  his  petition  is  referred  to  the  next  communication, 
where  he  is  relieved  with  any  fum  the  committee  may  have 
fpecified,  not  exceeding  20  guineas  at  one  time.  Thus  the 
diftreifed  have  always  found  ready  relief  from  this  general  cha¬ 
rity,  which  is  fupported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
different  lodges  out  of  their  private  funds,  without  being  bur- 
denfome  to  any  member  in  the  fociety.  Thus  has  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  charity  for  free  mafons  been  eftablifhed  ;  and  fo  li¬ 
beral  have  the  contributions  been,  that  though  the  fums  an¬ 
nually  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  diftreffed  brethren  have 
for  feveral  years  pad  amounted  to  many  thoufand  pounds, 
there  ftiil  remains  a  confiderable  fum. 

The  moft  remarkable  events  which  of  late  have  taken  place 
in  the  affairs  of  mafonry,  are  the  Initiation  of  Omitul  Omrah 
Bahauder,  eldefl  fon  of  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  who  was 
received  by  the  lodge  of  Triehinopoly  in  the  year  1779* 
The  news  being  officially  tranfmitted  to  England,  the  grand 
lodge  determined  to  fend  a  congratulatory  letter  to  his  high- 
nefs  on  the  occafion,  accompanied  with  an  apron  elegantly  de¬ 
corated,  and  a  copy  of  the  book  of  Conftitutions  fuperbly 
bound.  The  execution  of  this  commifiion  was  entruiled  to 
Sir  John  Day,  advocate-general  of  Bengal  ;  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1780,  an  anfwer  was  received  from  his  highnefs,  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  the  prefent,  and  expreffing  the 
warmeil  attachment  and  benevolence  to  his  brethren  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  letter  was  written  in  the  Perfian  language,  and 
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inclofed  in  an  elegant  cover  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  addrefled 
to  the  grand-mafter  and  gtand-lodge  of  England.  A  proper 
reply  was  made  ;  and  a  tranflation  of  his  highnefs’s  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  copied  on  vellum,  and,  with  the  original,  ele¬ 
gantly  framed  and  glazed,  and  hung  up  in  the  hall  at  every 
public  meeting  of  the  fociety. 

After  fuch  a  long  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  ma¬ 
fonry,  it  muft  be  natural  to  enquire  into  the  ufes  of  the  in- 
ftitution,  and  for  what  purpofe  it  has  been  patronifed  by  fo 
many  great  and  illuftricus  perfonages.  The  profound  fecrecy, 
however,  in  which  every  thing  relating  to  mafonry  is  involved, 
prevents  us  from  being  very  particular  on  this  head.  The 
mafons  themfelves  fay,  in  general,  that  it  affords  relief  to  the 
poor  and -needy,  promotes  philanthropy,  friendfhip,  and  mo¬ 
rality  ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  mafonry  has  been  cultivated, 
the  countries  have  been  civilized.  How  far  this  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  the  fraternity  themfelves  bell  know.  Another 
advantage',  however,  feems  lefs  equivocal,  viz.  that  its  figns 
fervejas  a  kind  of  univerfal  language,  fo  that  by  means  of  them 
people  of  the  moft  diftant  nations  may  become  acquainted, 
and  enter  into  friendfhip  with  one  another.  T  his  certainly 
muff  be  accounted  a  very  important  circumffance  ;  and  confi- 
dering  the  great  number  which  have  been,  and  daily  are,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  fociety,  and  their  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
art,  we  muff  in  candour  conclude,  that  it  contains  fomething 
•of  great  importance  to  mankind  at  large. 

Egyptzan-M asoxry,  a  new  fyffem  of  mafonry  taught  by 
the  celebrated  impoftor  the  count  Caglioftro. — It  is  not  known 
whether  this  fyffem  was  an  invention  of  his  own,  or  whether 
any  fuch  thing  really  has  an  exiffence  among  the  fuperftitious 
Egyptians.  The  fcheme  was  fuff  put  in  execution  in  London  ; 
and,  by'  means  of  his  pretended  knowledge  in  the  myfteries 
of  this  art,  the  count  procured  great  fums  of  money,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  himfelf  a  vaff  number  of  followers.  The  following 
particulars  concerning  it  were  confcffed  by  him  before  the  In- 
quifition  at  Rome. 

The  Egyptian  mafons  are  divided  into  feveral  feQ's,  but 
there  are  two  more  effeemed  than  the  reft.  The  firft  is  that 
of  the  adepts,  the  members  of  which  (fay  the  inquifitors) 
profefs  the  molt  irreligious  fentiments,  and  employ  magic  in 
their  operations  ;  but  their  principal  objeft  is  the  deftruftion 
of  the  Catholic  religion  and  of  monarchy.  The  members  of 
the  other  pretend  to  be  occupied  about  the  fecrets  of  the  her¬ 
metic  art,  and  more  efpccially  the  philofopher’s  ftone.  Cag¬ 
lioftro  owned  that  he  was  affoeiated  in  London  with  the  fecond 
of  thefe  ierffs  ;  that  his  wife  was  likewife  a  member,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  diploma  which  coft  five  guineas.  The  lady  was  pre- 
fented  with  a  ribbon,  on  which  were  embroidered  the  words 
Union,  Silence,  and  Virtue  ;  and  five  was  deiired  to  deep  the 
following  night  with  the  ribbon  attached  to  her  thigh.  When 
a  male  candidate  is  to  be  admitted,  his  courage  muff  be  tried 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Caglioftro  himfelf  fubmitted  to  thefe 
.trials ;  among  which  the  following  are  mentioned  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life.  He  was  firft  hoiftetl  up  to  the  ceiling  by 
means  of  a  pulley,  and,  after  fuffering  coniiderable  pain,  had 
his  hands  fcorched  by  means  of  a  candle.  His  eyes  were  then 
covered  with  a  bandage,  and  he  received  an  empty  piffol,  with 
orders  to  charge  it.  This  being  done,  he  was  ordered  to  dif- 
charge  it  againtt  his  head  ;  and  upon  his  refuting  to  do  fo, 
the  piftol  was  taken  from  him  with  contempt,  but  returned 
after  a  number  of  ceremonies.  This  had  fuch  an  effect  upon 
hi  m,  that,  without  any  regard  to  felf-prefervation,  he  drew 
the  trigger,  and  got  a  fmart  ftroke  on  the  fkull,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  produced  no  bad  conftqucnce.  At  the  initiation  of 
other  candidates,  he  difeovered  that  the  piffol  was  changed, 
an  unloaded  one  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  perfon  when 
blind-folded,  and  that  one  of  the  atliftants  ftruck  him  a  fmart 
felow  on  the  head,  to  make  him  think  himfelf  wounded.  The 


ceremony  was  concluded  with  his  taking  an  oath  of  fectecy 
and  obedience  to  the  grand-mafter. 

MASORA,  a  term  in  the  Jewifh  theology,  fignifying  a 
work  on  the  bible,  performed  by  feveral  learned  rabbins,  to 
fecure  it  from  any  alterations  which  might  otherwife  happen. 
Their  work  regards  merely  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew  text,  in 
which  they  have,  firft,  fixed  the  true  reading  by  vowels  and 
accents :  they  have,  fecondly,  numbered  not  only  the  chapters 
and  feftions,  but  the  verfes,  words,  and  letters  of  the  text : 
and  they  find  in  the  Pentateuch  524,5  verfes,  and  in  the  whole 
Bible  23,206.  The  mafora  is  called,  by  the  Jews,  the  hedgt 
or  fence  of  the  law,  becaufe  this  enumeration  of  the  verfes, 
&c.  is  a  means  of  preferving  it  from  being  corrupted  and  al¬ 
tered.  They  have,  thirdly,  marked  whatever  irregularities 
occur  in  any  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  text  j  fuch  ?.s  the 
different  fize  of  the  letters,  their  various  pofitions  and  inver- 
fions,  See.  and  they  have  been  fruitful  in  finding  out  reafons 
for  thefe  irregularities  and  myfterks  in  them.  They  are, 
fourthly,  fuppofed  to  be  the  authors  of  the  Keri  and  Chetibh, 
or  the  marginal  corrections  of  the  text  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles. 

The  text  of  the  facred  books,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  was 
originally  written  without  any  breaks  or  divifions  into  chapters 
or  verfes,  or  even  into  words  ;  fo  that  a  whole  book,  in  the 
ancient  manner,  was  but  one  continued  word  :  of  this  kind  we 
have  ftill  feveral  ancient  manuferipts,  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
In  regard,  therefore*  the  facred  writings  had  undergone  an 
infinice  number  of  alterations,  whence  various  readings  had 
arifen,  and  the  original  was  become  much  mangled  and  difi- 
guifed,  the  Jews  had  recourfe  to  a  canon,  which  they  judged 
infallible,  to  fix  and  afeertain  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text; 
and  this  rule  they  call  mafora,  “  tradition,”  from  “IDO,  tradidit , 
as  if  this  critique  were  nothing  but  a  tradition  which  they  had 
received  from  their  forefathers.  Accordingly  they  fay,  that 
when  God  gave  the  law  to  Mofes  at  Mount  Sinai,  he  taught 
him,  firft,  the  true  reading  of  it  ;  and,  fecondly,  its  true  in¬ 
terpretation  ;  and  that  both  thefe  were  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition,  from  generation  to  generation,  till  at  length  they 
were  committed  to  writing.  The  former  of  thefe,  viz.  the' 
true  reading,  is  the  fubjeCt  of  the  mafora  ;  the  latter,  or  true 
interpretation,  that  of  the  miffina  and  gemara. 

According  to  Elias  Levita,  they  were  the  Jews  of  a  famous 
fchool  at  Tiberias,  about  500  years  after  Chrift,  who  com- 
pofed,  or  at  lead  began,  the  mafora  ;  whence  they  are  called 
mafo rites,  and  maforelic  doctors.  Aben  Ezra  makes  them  the 
authors  of  the  points  and  accents  in  the  Hebrew  text,  as  we 
now  find  it  ;  and  which  ferve  for  vowels. 

The  age  of  the  maforites  has  been  much  difputed.  Arch*- 
bilhop  Uiher  places  them  before  Jerom  ;  Capel,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  ;  father  Morin,  in  the  10th  century.  Baf-  ' 
nage  fays  that  they  were  not  a  fociety,  but  a  fucceflion  of 
meiT ;  and  that  the  mafora  is  the  work  of  many  grammarians, 
who,  without  affociating  and  communicating  their  notions, 
compofed  this  collection  of  critieifms  on  the  Hebrew  text.  It 
is  urged  that  there  were  maforites  from. the  time  of  Ezra  and. 
the  men  of  the  great  fynagogue,  to  about  the  year  of  Chrift 
1030  ;  and  that  Ben  A/her  and  Ben  Naphtali,  who  were  the 
beft  of  the  profeffion,  and  who,  according  to  Bafnage,  were 
the  inventors  of  the  mafora,  flonriflicd  at  this  time.  Each  of 
thefe  publiftied  a  copy  of  the  whole  Hebrew  text,  as  correCt, 
fays  Dr.  Prideaux,  as  they  could  make  it.  The  eaftern  Jews 
have  followed  that  of  Ben  Naphtali,  and  the  wtftern  that  of 
Ben  Afher  ;  and  all  that  lus  been  done  fince  is  to  copy  after 
them,  without  making  any  more  corrections  or  maforetical 
critieifms. 

The  Arabs  have  done  the  fame  thing  by  their  Koran  that 
the  maforites  have  done  by  the  Bible  ;  nor  do  the  Jews  deny 
their  having  borrowed  this  expedient  from  the  Arabs,  who  firft 
put  it  in  practice  in  the  feventh  century. 
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There  is  a  great  and  little  nnafora  printed  at  Venice  and  at 
Balil,  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  a  different  character.  Bux- 
torf  has  written  a  maforetic,  commentary,  which  he  calls  ’Ti¬ 
berias. 

MASQUE,  or  Mask,  a  cover  for  the  face,  contrived  with 
apertures  for  the  eyes  and  mouth  ;  originally  worn  chiefly  by 
women  of  condition,  either  to  preferve  their  complexion  from 
the  weather,  or  out  of  modefiy  to  prevent  their  being  known. 
Poppaea,  wife  of  Nero,  is  laid  to  be  the  firft  inventor  of  the 
rnafque ;.  which  Hie  did  to  guard  her  complexion  from  the  fun 
and  weather,  as  being  the.  molt  delicate  woman,  with  regard  to 
her  perfon,  that  has  been  known.  Theatrical  malques  were  in 
common  ufe  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  Suidas  and 
Athenaeus  aferibe  the  invention  of  them  to  the  poet  Choerilus, 
a  contemporary  of  Thefpis ;  Horace  attributes  them  to  fiEfchy- 
lus  ;  but  Ariltotle  informs  us,  that  the  real  inventor,  and  confe- 
quently  the  time  of  their  firft  introduction  and  ufe,  were  un¬ 
known.  Brantome  obferves,  that  the  common  ufe  of  modern 
mafques  was  not  introduced:  till  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century. 

Masque  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  any  thing  made  ufe  of  to 
cover  the  face,  and  prevent  a  performs  being  known.  The  peni¬ 
tents  of  Lyons  and  Avignon  hide  their  faces  with  large  white 
Veils,  which  ferve  them  for  mafques. 

The  Iren  Masque  ( Mafque  de  FerJ,  or  Man  with  the  iron 
viafque,  a  remarkable  perfon  age  fo  denominated,  who  exifted  as 
a  ltate  prifoner  in  France  during  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury.  As  the  circumftances  of  this  perfon  form  a  hillorical 
problem  which  has  occafioned  much  inquiry,  and  given  rile  to 
many  conjectures,  as  well  as  of  late,  in  conl'equence  of  the  de- 
ftruCtion  of  the  Balli-le,  excited  in  a  particular  manner  the  curio- 
fity  of  the  public,  it  (hail  be  endeavoured  to  condenfe  in  this 
article  the  l'uhftance  of  every  thing  material  that  has  been  pub- 
liftied  on  the  fubjefe.  We  fhall  firft  relate  fuch  particulars 
concerning  this  extraordinary  prifoner  as  appear  to  be  well  au¬ 
thenticated  ;  and  (hall  afterwards  mention  the  different  opinions 
and  conjectures  that  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  his 
real  quality,  and  the  caufes  of  his  confinement. 

I..  The  authenticated  particulars  concerning  the  iron  Mafque 
are  as  follows  : — A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Ma¬ 
zarine,-  there  arrived  at  the  ille  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  in  the 
fea  of  Provence,  a  young  prifoner  whofe  appearance  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  attracting  his  perfon  was  above  the  middle  fize,  and 
elegantly  formed ;  his  mien  and  deportment  were  noble,  and 
his  manners  graceful ;  and  even  the  found  of  his  voice,  ic  is 
laid,  had  in  it  fomething  uncommonly  interefting.  On  the 
road  he  conftantly  wore  a  math  made  with  iron  fprings,  to  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  eat  without  taking  it  off'.  It  was  at  firft  believed 
that  this  mafque  was  made  entirely  with  iron  ;  whence  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  “  the  Man  with  the  iron  mafic.”  His  at¬ 
tendants  had  received  orders  to  dilpatch  him  if  he  attempted  to 
take  off  his  mafque  or  difcover  himfelf. — He  had  been  firft 
confined  at  Pigneol,  under  the  care  of  the  governor  M.  de  St. 
Mars ;  and  upon  being  fent  from  thence  to  St.  Marguerite,  he 
was  accompanied  thither  by  the  feme  perfon,  who  continued  to 
have  the  charge  of  him.  He  was  always  treated  with  the  moft 
marked  refpeCP:  he  was  ferved  conftantly  in  plate;  and  the 
governor  himfelf  placed  his  difhes  on-  the  table,  retiring  imme¬ 
diately  after  and  locking  the  door  behind  him.  He  tu-toyoit 
(thee’d  and  thou’d)  the  governor;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  be¬ 
haved  to  him  in  the  moft  refpeCtful  manner,  and  never  wore  his 
hat  before  him,  nor  fat  down  in  his  prefence  unlefs  he  was  de- 
fired.  The  Marquis  de  Louvoifis,  who  went  to  fee  him  at  St. 
Marguerite,  fpoke  to  him  Handing,  and  with  that  kind  of  at¬ 
tention  which  denotes  high  refpeCt. 

During  his  refidence  here,  he  attempted  twice,  in  an  indireC! 
manner,  to  make  himfelf  known.  One  day  he  wrote  fomething 
with  his  knife  on  a  plate,  and  threw  it  out  of  his  window  towards 
a  boat  that  was  drawn  on  fhore  near  the  foot  of  the  tower.  A 


fittierman  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  governor.  M.  de 
St.  Mars  was  alarmed  at  the  fight ;  and  afked  the  man  with, 
great  anxiety,  whether  he  could  read,  and  whether  any  one  elfe 
had  feen  the  plate  ?  The  man  anfwered,  that  he  could  not  read, 
that  he  had  but  juft  found  the  plate,  and  that  no  one  elfe  had 
feen  it.  He  was,  however,  confined  till  the  governor  was  well 
affined  of  the  truth  of  his  aflertions. — Another  attempt  to  dif¬ 
cover  himfelf  proved  equally  unfuccefsful.  A  young  man  who* 
lived  in  the  ille,  one  day  perceived  fomething  floating  under 
the  prifoner’s  window;  and  on  picking  it  up,  he  diicovered  it 
to  be  a  very  fine  fhirt  written  all  over.  He  carried  it.  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  governor ;  who,  having  looked  at  fome  parts  of 
the  writing,  afked  the  lad,  with  fome  appearance  of  anxiety,, 
if  he  had  not  had  -the  curiofity  to  read  it  ?  He  protefted  re¬ 
peatedly  that  he  had  not  :  but  two  days  afterwards  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed. 

The  Majque  de  For  remained  in  this  ifle  till  the  year  1698,. 
when  M,.St.  Mars  being  promoted  to  the  government  of  the  Baf- 
tile,  conducted  his  prifoner  to  that  fortrefs.  In  his  way  thither,, 
he  ftopt  with  him  at  his  efiate  near  Palteau.  The  Mafque 
arrived  there  in  a  litter,  furrounded  by  a  numerous  guard 
on  horfeback.  M.  de  St.  Mars  eat  at  the  fame  table  with  him 
all  the  time  they  refided  at  Palteau;  but  the  latter  was  always 
placed  with  his  back  towards  the  windows  and  the  peafants,/ 
who  came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  their  matter,  and  whom, 
curiofity  kept  conftantly  on  the  watch,  obferved  that  M.  de  St, 
Mars  always  fat  oppofite  to  him  with  two  piftols  by  the  fide  of 
his  plate.  They  were  waited  on  by  one  fervant  only,  wha 
brought  in  and  carried  out  the  difhes,  always  carefully  {hut¬ 
ting  the  door  both,  in  going  out  and  returning.  The  pri¬ 
foner  was  always  rnalked,  even  when  he  palled  through  the 
court;  but  the  people  few  his  teeth  and  lips,  and  alfo  ob¬ 
ferved  that  his  hair  was  grey.  The  governor  flept  in  the  fame 
room  with  him,  in  a  fecond  bed  that  was  placed  in  it  on  that 
occafion.  In  the  courfe  of  their  journey,  the  iron-mafk  was, 
one  day,  heard  to  alk  his  keeper  whether  the  king  had  any 
defign  on  his  life  ?  “No,  Prince,”  he  replied;  “  provided  that 
you  quietly  allow  yourfelf  to  be  conducted,  your  life  is  per¬ 
fectly  leenre.” 

The  ftranger  was  accommodated  as  well  as  it  was  polfible  to 
be  in  the  Baltile.  An  apartment  had  been  prepared  for  him  by 
order  of  the  governor  before  his  arrival,  fitted  up  in  the  moft 
convenient  ftyle;  and  every  thing  he  exprelfed  a  defire  for  was 
inttantly  procured  him.  Piis  table  was  the  beft  that  could  be 
provided;  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  fupplied  with  as  rich 
clothes  as  he  defined  :  but  his  chief  tafte  in  this  laft  particular 
was  for  lace,  and  for  linen  remarkably  fine.  It  appears  that 
he  was  allowed  the  ufe  of  fuch  books  as  he  defired,  and  that 
he  {pent  much  of  his  time  in  reading.  He  alfo  amufed  him— 
felf  with  playing  upon  the  guitar.  He  had  the  liberty  of  going 
to  mats  ;  but  was  then  ft  rifely  forbid  to  fpeak  or  uncover  his 
face  :  orders  were  even  given  to  the  foldiers  to  fire  upon  him, 
if  he  attempted  either;  and  their  pieces  were  always  pointed 
towards-  him  as  he  paified  through,  the  court.  When  he  had 
occafion  to  fee  a  furgeon  or  a  phyfician,  he  was  obliged,  under 
pain  of  death,  conftantly  to  wear  his  mafk.  An  old  phyfician 
of  the  Bailile,  who  had  often  attended  him  when  he  was  in- 
dil'pofed,  laid,  that  he  never  law  his  face,  though  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  examined  his  tongue,  and  different  parts  of  his  body; 
that  there  was  fomething  uncommonly  interefting  in  the  found 
of  his  vpice ;  and  that  he  never  complained  ot  his  confine¬ 
ment,  nor  let  fall  from  him  any  hint  by  which  it  might  be 
guelfied  who  he  was.  It  is  faid  that  he  often  paified  the  night  in 
walking  up  and  down  his  room. 

This  unfortunate  prince  died  on  the  19th  of  November  1703, 
after  a  fhort  illnefs ;  and  was  Interred  next  day  in  the  burying- 
place  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Paul.  The  expence  of  his  funeral 
amounted  only  to  forty  livres.  The  name  given. him,  was 
Marchiali ;  and  even  his  age,  as  well  as  his  real'  name,  it 
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feemed  of  importance  to  conceal ;  for  in  the  regifter  made  of 
his  funeral,  it  was  mentioned  that  he  was  about  forty  years  old ; 
though  he  had  told  his  apothecary,  fome  time  before  his  death, 
that  he  thought  he  mutt  be  fixty.  It  is  a  well  known  fa£t,  that 
immediately  after  the  prifoner’s  death,  his  apparel,  linen,  clothes, 
matt  re  ties,  and  in  thort  every  thing  that  had  been  ufed  by  him, 
were  burnt  ;  that  the  walls  of  his  room  were  fcraped,  the  floor. 

.  taken  up,  evidently  from  the  apprehenfion  that  he  might  have 
found  means  of  writing  any'  thing  that  would  have  difcovered 
Who  be  was.  Nay  fuch  was  the  fear  of  his  having  left  a  letter 
or  any  mark  which  might  lead  to  a  dilcovery,  that  his  plate 
was  melted  down  ;  the  glafswas  taken  out  of  the  window  of  his 
room,  and  pounded  to  duft ;  the  window-frame  and  doors  burnt ; 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  the  pl&fter  of  the  infide  of  the 
chimney,  taken  down.  Several  perfons  have  affirmed,  that  the 
body'  was  buried  without  a  head ;  and  M.  de  St.  Foix  informs 
us,  that  “  a  gentleman  having  bribed  the  fextcn,  had  the  body 
taken  up  in  the  night,  and  found  a  done  inftead  of  the  head.” 

The  refult  of  thefe  extraordinary  accounts  is,  that  the  Iron 
Mafque  was  not  only  a  perlon  of  high  birth,  but  muff  have  been 
of  great  ebnfequence  ;  and  that  his  being  concealed  was  of  the 
utmolf  importance  to  the  king  and  miniltry.  We  come  now, 
therefore,  to  notice, 

II.  The  opinions  and  conjedfures  that  have  been  formed  con¬ 
cerning  the  real  name  and  condition  of  this  remarkable  perfo- 
nage.  Some  have  pretended  that  he  was  the  duke  of  Beaufort  ; 

■  others,  that  he  was  the  Count  de  Vermandois,  natural  fon  to  Louis 
XIV.  by  the  duchefs  de  la  Valliere.  Some  maintain  him  to 
have  been  the  duke  of  Monmonth,  natural  fon  of  Charles  II. 
of  England  by  Lucy  Walters  ;  and  others  fey,  that  he  was 
Gerolami  Magni,  miniiler  to  the  duke  of  Modena. 

Befides  thefe  conjedtures,  none  of  which  pofleffes  fufficient 
probability  to  entitle  them  to  confideration,  a  fifth  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  :  namely,  That  the  Iron  Mafque  was  a  fon  of  Anne  of 
Auffria,  queen  to  Louis  XIII.  and  confequently  that  he  was  a 
brother  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  whether  a  batlard  brother,  a  bro¬ 
ther-german,  or  a  half  brother,  is  a  queftion  thathas  given  rife  to 
three  feveral  opinions,  which  we  fliall  date  in  the  order  of  time 
in  which  the  refpedlive  tranfadfions  to  which  they  allude  hap¬ 
pened. 

i.  The  fird  opinion  is,  that  the  queen  proved  with  child  at  a 
time  when  it  was  evident  it  could  not  have  been  by  her  hufband, 
who,  for  fome  months  before,  had  never  been  with  her  in  pri¬ 
vate.  The  fuppofed  father  of  this  child  is  laid  by  fome  to  have 
been  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  came  to  France  in  May 
1624,  to  condudt  the  princefs  Henrietta,  wife  of  Charles  I.  to 
England.  The  private  letters  and  memoirs  of  thofe  times  fpeak 
very  fufpicioufly  of  the  queen  and  Buckingham  :  his  behaviour 
at  Amiens,  whither  the  queen  and  queen- mother  accompanied 
the  priheefs  in  her  way  to  Boulogne,  occajioneil  much  'ivbijper- 
ing :  notwithdanding  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  by  La 
Porte  in  his  Memoires  to  excufe  his  midrefs,  it  appears  that  the 
king,  on  this  occafion,  was  extremely  offended  at  her,  and  that  it 
required  all  the  influence  and  addrefs  of  the  queen-mother  to 
eflfedf  a  reconciliation.  It  is  faid  that  this  child  was  privately 
brought  up  in  the  country;  that  when  Mazarin  became  a  fa¬ 
vourite,  he  was  entruded  with  the  care  of  him  ;  and  that  Louis 
XIV.  having  difcovered  the  fecret  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal, 
thought  it  neceflary  to  confine  him  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  related. 

But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  fecret  could  fcarcely  have 
efcaped  the  vigilance  of  the  cardinal  de  Richlieu  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  minifter  fo  little  fcrupulous,  if  inclined  to 
fave  the  honour  of  a  queen,  would  have  removed  a  child,  who, 
if  he  lived,  might  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  didurb  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  kingdom.  After  this  fuppofed  birth,  the  queen 
bad  frequent  quarrels  with  the  king,  and,  what  was  more  dan- 
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gerous,  with  the  cardinal ;  who  even  ufed  every  means  in  hi* 
power  to  enquire  into  her  mod  private  tranfadfions.  It  was  on 
a  memorable  occafion  of  this  kind,  that  her  fervant  La  Porte 
was  thrown  into  the  Baflile;  and  it  can  fcarcely  be  imagined 
fhe  would  have  had  the  firmnefs  die  then  difplaved,  while  con- 
feious  offo  much  guilt,  and  under  the  rife  of  having  it  dif¬ 
covered.  The  priloner  with  the  mafque  appears,  by  feveral 
accounts,  to  have  been  a  youth  of  a  handfome  figure  in  the 
year  1661  ;  and  in  1703,  when  he  died,  to  have  been  above 
fixty  ;  but  had  he  been  a  fon  of  Buckingham,  he  would  have 
been  about  thirty-fix  in  1661,  when  he  could  not  be  faid  to 
have  been  a  youth ;  and  in  November  1703,  above  feventy- 
eight. 

2.  The  fecond  opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  twin-brother  of 
Louis  XIV.  born  fome  hours  after  him.  This  fird  appeared 
in  a  ftiort  anonymous  work  published  without  date,  and  without 
the  name  of  place  or  printer.  It  is  therein  faid,  “  Louis  XIV. 
was  born  at  St.  Germains  en  Laye,  on  the  5th  of  September 
1638,  about  noon  ;  and  the  iiluftrious  prifoner,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Lrn  Mafque,  was  born  the  fame  day,  while 
Louis  XIII.  was  at  fupper.  The  king  and  the  cardinal,  fear¬ 
ing  that  the  pretenfions  of  a  twin-brother  might  one  day  be 
employed  to  renew  thofe  civil  wars  with  which  France  had 
been  fo  often  afflidled,  cautioufly  concealed  his  birth,  and 
fent  him  away  to  be  brought  up  privately.  ’  Having  but  an 
imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  cii  eumftances  that  followed,  I 
fnall  fay  nothing  more,  for  fear  of  committing  errors  ;  but  I 
firmly  believe  the  fad!  I  have  mentioned;  and  time  vOill  pro¬ 
bably  prove  to  my  reader,  that  I  have  ground  for  what  I  have 
advanced.” 

This  opinion  has  been  more  noticed  firice  the  publication 
of  a  work  called  Memoires  clu  Marechal  Due  de  Richlteu ,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Abbe  Soulavie;  concerning  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  premife,  that  the  prefent  duke  of  Richlieu,  fon  of  the  ma¬ 
rechal,  difavows  this  work  ;  while  the  Abbe  Soulavie,  who 
had  been  employed  by  the  marechal,  infifts  on  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  his  papers.  He  informs  us,  that  the  duke  of  Rich- 
lieu  was  the  lover  of  Mademoifelle  de  Valois,  daughter  of  the 
regent  duke  of  Orleans,  and  afterwards  duchefs  of  Modena, 
who  in  return  was  paflionately  fond  of  him:  that  the  regent 
had  fomething  more  than  a  paternal  affedf  ion  for  his  daughter  ; 
and  that,  though  fhe  held  his  fentiments  in  abhorrence,  the 
duke  of  Richlieu  made  ufe  of  her  influence  with  her  father  to 
difeover  the  fecret  of  the  prifoner  with  the  mafque  :  that  the 
regent,  who  had  always  obferved  the  moft  profound  filence  on 
this  fubjedt,  was  at  laft  perfuaded  to  entruft  her  with  a  manu- 
feript,  which  fhe  immediately  fent  to  her  lover,  who  took  a 
copy  of  it.  This  manufeript  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
by  a  gentleman  on  his  death-bed,  who  had  been  the  governor 
of  the  prifoner.  The  following  jS  an  extradf  of  it,  from  what 
the  Abbe  Soulavie  has  told  us. 

“  The  birth  of  the  prifoner  happened  in  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  September  1638,  in  pretence  of  the  chancellor,  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Meaux,  the  author  of  the  manufeript,  a  midwife 
named  Peronete,  and  a  fieur  Honorat.  This  circumftance 
greatly  difturbed  the  king’s  mind  :  he  obferved,  that  the  Sa- 
lique  law  had  made  no  provifion  for  fuch  a.cafe  ;  and  that  it 
was  even  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  the  laft  born  was  the  firft 
conceived,  and  therefore  had  a  prior  right  to  the  other.  By 
the  advice  of  cardinal  de  Richlieu,  it  was  therefore  refolved  to 
conceal  his  birth,  but  to  preferve  his  life,  in  cafe  by  the  death 
of  his  brother  it  fliould  be  neceflary  to  avow  him.  A  decla¬ 
ration  was  drawn  up,  and  figned  and  fworn  to  by  all  prefent, 
in  which  every  circumftance  was  mentioned,  and  feveral  marks 
on  his  body  deferibed.  This  document  being  fealed  by  the 
chancellor  with  the  royal  feal,  was  delivered  to  the  king;  and 
all  were  commanded  and  took  an  oath  never  to  fpeak  on  the 
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"fubjeift,  not  even  in  private  and  among  themfelvea.  The  child 
was  delivered  to  the  care  of  Madame  Peronete  the  midwife,  to 
be  under  the  direftion  of  cardinal  de  Richlieu,  at  whofe  death 
the  charge  devolved  to  cardinal  de  Mazarin.  Mazarin  ap¬ 
pointed  the  author  of  the  manufcript  his  governor,  and  en- 
trufted  to  him  the  care  of  his  education.  But  as  the  prifoner 
was  extiemely  attached  to  Madame  Peronete,  and  fhe  equally 
fo  to  him,  lire  remained  with  him  till  her  death.  His  go 
vernor  carried  him  to  his  houfe  in  Burgundy,  where  he  paid 
the  greateft  attention  to  his  education. 

‘u  As  the  prifoner  grew  up,  he  became  impatient  to  dif- 
cover  his  birth,  and  often  importuned  his  governor  on  that 
lubjeft.  His  curiofity  had  been  roufed,  by  obferving  that 
Tneffengers  from  the  court  frequently  arrived  at  the  houfe  ;  and 
a  box,  containing  letters  from  the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  hav¬ 
ing  one  day  been  inadvertently  left  out,  he  opened  it,  and  faw 
enough  to  guefs  at  the  fccret.  From  that  time  he  became 
thoughtful  and  melancholy,  ‘  which  (fays  the  author)  I  could 
not  then  account  for.  He  fhortly  after  alked  me  lo  get  him  a 
portrait  of  the  late  and  prefent  king,  but  I  put  him  off  by 
faying  that  I  could  not  procure  any  that  were  good.  He  then 
defired  me  ter  let  him  go  to  Dijon  ;  which  I  have  known  fince 
was  with  an  intention  of  feeing  a  portrait  of  the  king  there, 
and  of  going  fecretly  to  St.  John  de  Lus,  where  the  court  then 
was  on  occalion  of  the  marriage  with  the  infanta.  He  was 
beautiful  ;  and  love  helped  him  to  accomplifh  his  wishes.  He 
had  captivated  the  affeftions  of  a  young  houfekeeper,  who 
procured  him  a  portrait  of  the  king.  It  might  have  ferved  for 
either  of  the  brothers  ;  and  the  difeovery  put  him  into  fo  vio¬ 
lent  a  paffion,  that  he  immediately  camo  to  me  with  the  por¬ 
trait  in  his  hand,  faying,  Volla  inonfrere,  et  voi/a  qui  je  fuis, 
fhowing  me  at  the  fame  time  a  letter  of  the  cardinal  de  Ma¬ 
zarin  that  he  had  taken  out  of  the  box  ’  Upon  this  difeo¬ 
very  his  governor  immediately  fent  an  exprefs  to  court  to 
-communicate  what  had  happened,  and  to  defire  aew  inftruc- 
tions  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  governor  and 
the  young  prince  under  his  care  were  arrefted  and  confined.” 

This  memoir,  real  or  fictitious,  concludes  with  faying,  “  I 
have  fuffered  with  him  in  eur  common  prifon  :  I  am  now  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  my  Judge  on  high  ;  and  for  the  peace 
of  my  foul  I  cannot  but  make  this  declaration,  which  may 
point  out  to  him  the  means  of  freeing  himfelf  from  his  prefent 
ignominious  fituation,  in  cafe  the  king  his  brother  Ihould  die 
without  children.  Can  an  extorted  oath  compel  me  to  ob- 
ferv£  fecreey  on  a  thing  fo  incredible,  but  which  ought  to  be 
left  on  record  to  pofterity  ?” 

3.  The  third  opinion  is,  that  he  was  a  fon  of  the  queen  by 
the  cardinal  de  Mazarin,  born  about  a  year  after  the  death  of 
her  hufband  Louis  XIII.  ;  Lhat  he  was  brought  up  fecretly  ; 
and  that  foon  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  which  happened 
on  the  9th  of  March  .66',  he  was  fent  to  Pignerol.  I’o  this 
account  father  G  iffet  objects,  “  that  it  was  needlefs  to 
mafque  a  face  that  was  unknown  ;  and  theref  >re  that  this 
opinion  does  not  merit  difeufiion.’’  But  in  anfwer  it  has 
been  obftrved,  That  the  prifoner  might  ltrongly  referable 
Louis  XIV.  which  would  be  a  fufficient  reafon  to  have  him 
mafked.  This  opinion  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  that  enter¬ 
tained  by  Voltaire,  who  afferts  Jus  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
fecret,  though  he  declined  being  altogether  explicit.  The 
abbe  Soulavie,  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Marechal  de  Rich- 
lieu,  fpeaking  on  this  fubjedt,  fays,  “  That  he  once  obferved 
to  the  marechal,  that  lie  certainly  had  the  means  of  being  in¬ 
formed  who  the  prifoner  was;  that  it  even  feemed  that  he  had 
told  Voltai-  e,  who  durft  not  venture  to  publilh  the  fecret  ;  and 
that-  he  at  lalt  afked  him,  whether  he  was  not  the  elder  brother 
«t  Louis  XIV.  born  without  the  knowledge  of  Louis  XI II.  ? 
That  the  marechal  feemed  embarraffed,  but  afterwards  faid, 


that  he  was  neither  the  baftard  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  nor  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  nor  the  count  of  Vevmandois,  nor  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  as  different  authors  had  advanced  ;  that 
their  conjedtures  were  nothing  but  reveries  :  but  added,  that 
they  however  had  related  many  circumftances  that  were  true  ; 
that  in  fa dc  the  order  was  given  to  put  the  prifoner  to  death  if 
he  difeovered  himfelf ;  and  that  he  finifhed  the  converfation 
by  faying,  A.11  I  can  tell  you  on  the  fubjeft  is,  that  the  prifoner 
was  not  of  fuch  confequence  when  he  died  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  as  he  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  that  he  was  fliut  up  for  important 
reaions  of  ft  ate.”  The  abbe  Soulavie  tells  us,  that  he  wrote 
down  what  had  been  faid,  and  gave  it  to  the  marechal  to 
read,  who  corrected  fome  expreffions.  The  abbe  having 
propofed  fome  further  queftions,  he  anfwered,  “  Read  what 
Voltaire  publifhed  laft  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  prifoner  with  the 
mafque,  efpecially  at  the  end,  and  retiedt  on  it.’’. — The  paffage 
of  Voltaire  alluded  to  is  as  follows  : 

“  The  man  with  the  mafque  (fays  he)  is  an  enigma  of  which, 
every  one  would  guefs  the  meaning.  Some  have  faid  that  it 
was  the  duke  of  Beaufort ;  but  the  duke  of  Beaufort  was 
killed  by  the  Turks  in  the  defence  of  Candy  in  1669,  and  the 
prifoner  with  the  mafque  was  at  Pignerol  in  1671.  Befides, 
how  could  the  duke  of  Beaufort  have  been  arrefted  in  the 
midft  of  his  army,  and  brought  to  France,  without  any  one 
knowing  it  ?  and  why  confine  him  :  and  why  that  mafic  ?— 
Others  have  dreamed  that  he  was  the  count  de  Vermandois, 
natural  fon  of  Louis  XIV.  who  died  publicly  at  the  army  in 
16S3  of  the  fmall-pox,  and  was  buried  at  the  little  town  of 
Aire  and  not  Arras  ;  in  which  father  Griffet  was  miftaken, 
but  in  which  to  be  fure  there  is  no  great  harm. — Others  have 
imagined,  that  it  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  be¬ 
headed  publicly  in  London  in  the  year  1685.  But  for  this 
he  mull  have  rifen  again  from  the  dead,  and  he  muff  have 
changed  the  order  of  time,  and  placed  the  year  1662  in  the 
room  of  the  year  168  5.  King  James,  who  never  forgave  any 
one,  and  who  on  that  account  deferved  all  that  happened  to 
him,  mull  have  pardoned  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  got  an¬ 
other  to  die  in  his  (lead,  who  perfectly  refembled  him.  This 
Socfa  muft  firft  have  been  fouud,  and  then  he  mull  have  had 
the  goodnefs  to  let  his  head  be  cut  off  in  public,  to  fave  the 
duke  ofMonmouth.  It  was  neceffary  that  all  England  ffioukl 
be  miftaken  ;  and  that  king  James  ftrould  beg  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  be  fo  obliging  as  to  be  his  gaoler  ;  that  Louis  XIV.  after 
having  Ihown  this  trifling  piece  of  civility  to  king  James, 
Ihould  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  fame  attention  to  his 
friend  king  William  and  to  queen  Anne  (with  both  ef  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  war),  and  to  pleafe  them,  retained  the 
dignity  of  gaoler,  with  which  James  had  honoured  him. 

“  All  thefe  illufions  being  diffipated,  it  then  remains  to 
know  who  this  prifoner  was,  and  at  what  age  he  died.  It 
is  clear,  that  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  crofs  the  court  of  the 
Baftile,  or  to  fpeak  to  his  phvlician,  except  covered  ,  with  a 
mafque,  it  muft  have  been  from  the  apprehenfion  that  his  fea¬ 
tures  and  countenance  might  have  difeovered  fome  refemblance. 
He  could  fhow  his  tongue,  but  not  his  face.  He  faid  himfelf 
to  the  apothecary  of  the  Baftile,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
that  he  believed  he  was  about  60.  Mr.  Marfoban,  who  was 
fon-in-lawto  this  apothecary,  and  furgeon  to  the  marechal  de 
Richlieu,  and  afterwards  to  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  told 
me  this  frequently.  Why  give  him  an  Italian  name  ? — 
They  always  called  him  Mar  chi  all.  He  who  writes  this  ar¬ 
ticle  perhaps  knows  more  than  father  Griffet,  but  he  will  fay 
nothing  farther.” 

This  opinion  has  been  lately  relumed,  illuftrated,  and  en¬ 
forced,  by  M.  de  Saint  Mihiel,  in  a  work  e  iti.led  Le  Veritable 
Homme ,  &c.  “  The  real  Man  with  the  Iron  Mafque.”  The 
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author,  in  fuppovt  of  his  idea,  attempts  to  prove  that  Anne  of 
Auftria  and  cardinal  Mazarin  were  married.  This,  fays  he, 
the  duchefs  of  Orleans  affures  us  of  in  three  of  her  letters. 
In  the  firft,  dated  Sept.  13,  1713,  (he  exprelfes  herfelf  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Old  Beauvais,  who  was  firft  lady  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  the  queen-dowager,  was  acquainted  with  the  fecret  of  the 
ridiculous  marriage  :  this  rendered  it  ncceflary  for  the  queen  to 
do  every  thing  that  her  confidante  wifhed  5  and  this  circum- 
flance  has  given  rife  in  this  country  to  an  extenfion  of  the 
rights  of  firft.  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber.”  In  the  fecond  of 
thefe  letters,  dated  Nov.  2,  1717,  ihe  fays,  “  The  queen- 
mother,  widow  of  Louis  XIII.  did  worfe  than  love  cardinal 
Mazarin  ;  (he  married  him,  for  he  was  not  a  prielf  :  he  was 
not  even  in  orders  ;  and  who  could  have  hindered  her  ?  He 
■was  moft  horribly  tired  of  the  good  queen-mother,  and  lived 
on  very  bad  terms  with  her,  which  is  the  reward  that  people 
deferve  for  entering  into  fuch  marriages.”  In  her  third  letter, 
dated  July  2,  1719,  fpeaking  of  the  queen,  the  duchcfs  fays, 
“  She  was  perfectly  eafy  refpefting  cardinal  Mazarin  ;  he 
was  not  a  prieft,  and  therefore  nothing  could  prevent  their 
being  married.  The  fecret  paffage  through  which  the  cardi¬ 
nal  went  every  evening  to  the  queen’s  apartment  is  ftill  to  be 
feen  at  the  Palais-Royal. ”  Among  other  proofs  befides  the 
above,  which  M.  de  St.  Mihiel  brings  to  fubftantiate  this  mar¬ 
riage,  he  obferves,  that  Mazarin  ,  held  all  councils  of  ftate  in 
his  apartment  whilft  he  was  (having  or  dreffing  ;  that  he  never 
permitted  any  perfon  to  fit  down  in  his  prefence,  not  even  the 
chancellor  nor  marflial  de  Villeroi ;  and  that  while  they  were 
deliberating  with  him  on  ilate  affairs,  he  would  be  often  play¬ 
ing  with  his  monkey  or  linnet.  What  man  (continues  the  au¬ 
thor)  would  have  fubjedled  to  fuch  humiliations  a  chancellor, 
who  holds  the  firll  office  in  the  kingdom  fince  that  of  conftable 
has  been  fupprefied,  and  a  marlhal  who  was  governor  to  the 
king,  had  he  not  been  in  reality  a  fovereign  himfelf,  in  virtue 
of  his.  being  hulband  to  the  queen  regent  ?  He  therefore  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  man  with  the  iron  mafquewasfon  to  Anne  of 
Auftria  and  cardinal  Mazarin  ;  and  endeavours  to  juftify  this 
afTeriion  by  a  variety  of  conjectural  proofs.  Of  fome  of  thefe 
we  (hall  give  a  (hort  (ketch  : 

1.  No  prince,  or  perfon  of  any  confideration,  after  the  year 
^644,  at  which  time  the  man  with  the  iron  mafque  was  born, 
until  the  time  when  his  exiftence  was  known,  difappeared  in 
France.  This  perfonage,  therefore,  was  not  a  prince  or  great 
lord  of  France  known  at  that  time. 

2.  The  man  with  the  iron  mafque  was  not  a  foreigner  ;  for 
foreigners,  even  of  the  higheft  diftinction,  did  not  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  ftudy  the  French  language  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  attain 
fo  great  perfedlion  in  it  as  to  pafs  for  Frenchmen.  If  this 
prifoner  had  fpoken  with  the  lead  foreign  accent,  the  officers, 
'phyficians,  furgeons,  apothecaries,  confeflors,  and  others  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  prifons  where  he  was,  and  efpecially  the  prifoners 
with  whom  he  converfed  at  St.  Marguerite,  would  not  have 
failed  to  difeover  it.  From  all  this  M.  de  Mihiel  infers  that  he 
TTiuft  have  been  a  Frenchman. 

3.  The  exiftence  of  the  man  with  the  iron  mafque  has  been 
known  for  upwards  of  90  years.  Had  any  perfon  of  high 
rank  difappeared  at  an  anterior  period,  his  friends,  relations, 
or  acquaintances,  would  not  have  failed  to  claim  him,  or  at 
lead  to  fuppofe  that  lie  was  the  man  concealed  by  this  mafque. 
JBut  no  one  difappeared,  nor  was  any  one  claimed  :  the  man 
with  the  non  maique  was  therefore  a  perfon  unknown. 

4.  This  man  was  not  torn  away  from  fociety  on  account  of 
any  criminal  adlion  ;  for  when  he  was  arrefted,  it  was  forefeen 
that  he  would  caule  much  embarralTment,  and  occafion  great 
cxpences.  He  was  therefore  not  a  criminal,  elfe  means  would 
have  been  purfued  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and  confequently  all 


the  importance  of  hts  being  concealed  was  attached  folely  to 
his  perfon. 

5.  This  ftranger  muft  have  been  a  perfon  of  very  high 
birth  ;  for  the  governor  of  the  prifon  St.  Mars  behaved  always 
to  him  with  the  grenteft  refpedt. 

6.  Louis  Xllf.  played  on  the  guitar;  Louis  XIV.  did  the 
fame  in  a  very  mafteriy  manner ;  and  the  man  with  the  iron 
mafque  played  alfo  on  that  iuftrument :  which  gives  us  reafon 
to  believe  that  Iris  education  was  dirtdled  by  the  fame  perfons 
who  had  prefided  over  that  of  Louis  XIV.  and  who  appear  to 
have  been  the  particular  choice  of  Anne  of  Aultiia. 

7.  This  ftranger  died  on  the  19th  of  November  1703; 
and  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  told  the  apothecary 
of  the  Baftile,  that  he  believed  he  was  about  Co  years  of 
age.  Suppofing  that  he  was  then  59  and  a  half,  he  muft  have 
been  born  towards  the  end  of  May  1644  ;  and  if  he  was  60 
wanting  three  months,  he  muft  have  been  born  in  the  end  of 
Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  of  the  fame  year;  a 
period  when  the  royal  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  Anne  of 
Auftria,  but  in  reality  exercifed  more  by  Mazarin  than  by 
her.  “I  have  already  proved  (continues  the  authoi),  that 
from  the  firft  day  of  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Au  iris,  the 
greateft  friendfhip,  and  even  intimacy,  fubfified  between  this 
princefs  and  the  cardinal ;  that  thefe  fentiments  were  changed 
into  a  mutual  love;  and  that  they  were  afterwards  united  by 
the  bonds  of  marriage.  They  might,  therefore,  well  have  a 
fon  about  the  month  of  September  1C44,  as  Louis  XIII.  had 
been  then  dead  more  than  15  months,  having  died  on  the 
15th  of  May  the  year  preceding.  But  nothing  of  what  I 
have  related,  or  of  what  has  been  written,  and  acknowledged 
as  fail,  refpedfting  the  man  with  the  iron  mafque,  can  be  ap¬ 
plied,  except  to  a  fon  of  Mazarin  and  Anne  of  Auftria.  The 
man  with  the  iron  mafque  was  indebted,  therefore,  for  his  ex¬ 
iftence  to  cardinal  Mazarin,  and  the  regent  widow  of  Louis 
XIII.” — To  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  queen  was 
able  to  conceal  her  pregnancy  and  delivery,  Madame  de  Mot- 
teville  is  quoted;  who  relates,  under  the  year  1C44,  that 
Anne  of  Auftiia  quitted  the  Louvre,  becaufe  her  apartments 
there  difpleafed  her  :  .that  (he  went  to  refide  at  the  Palais- 
Royal,  which  Richlieu,  when  he  died,  bequeathed  to  the 
deceafed  king  :  that  when  (he  firft  occupied  this  lodging,  Jhe 
was  dreadfully  ajfUtted  with  the  jaundice:  that  the  phyficians 
aferibed  this  difordertoher  dejeilion  and  applieation  to  bufinefs, 
which  gave  her  much  embarraffment ;  but  that  being  cured 
of  her  melancholy,  as  well  as  of  her  malady,  (he  refolved  to 
think  only  of  enjoying  tranquillity ;  which  (he  did,  by  com¬ 
municating  to  her  minifter  the  burthen  of  public  affairs.  On 
this  quotation,  M.  de  St.  Mihiel  a(ks,  “  Is  it  not  very  fingular 
that  the  queen,  who,  daring  the  29  years  of  her  former 
wedded  ftate,  had  always  refided  in  the  Louvre,  efpecially 
from  1626,  when  Louis  XIII.  ceafed  to  cohabit  with  her, 
until  their  re-union,  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 
December  1637,  (liould  have  quitted  it  precifely  in  1644, 
becaufe  (he  was  difpleafed  with  her  apartments?  How  hap¬ 
pened  it  that  her  apartments  difpleafed  her  this  year,  and 
neither  fooner  nor  later  r  She  might  undoubtedly  have  had 
any  kind  of  furniture  there  which  (lie  defirtd,  and  every  al¬ 
teration  made  according  to  her  wiffies,  as  (he  was  then  abfolute 
miftrefs  :  but  the  caufe  of  her  determination  is  plain ;  the 
apartments  of  the  Palais-Royal,  which  front  a  garden,  were 
much  more  convenient  for  her  to  be  delivered  in  fecret.” 

8.  As  it  is  neceffary  that  fome  name  ffiould  be  given  to 
every  man  in  order  to  diftinguifh  him  from  another,  that  of 
Marchiali  was  given  to  the  man  with  the  iron  mafque:  a  name 
which  evidently  (hows  that  it  had  been  invented  by  an  Italian. 
[Cardinal  Mazarin  was  a  native  of  Pifcina  in  the  Abruzzo.} 
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'  9.  Anne  of  Auftria  was  remarkably  delicate  refpedting 
every  thing  that  touched  her  perfon.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  cambric  could  be  found  fine  enough  t.o  make 
fhifts  and  -ffieets  for  her.  Cardinal  Mazarin  once  rallying 
her  on  this  fubjetft,  faid,  That  if  Jhe  Jhould  he  damned,  her 
■  punijhment  in  bell  would  he  to  Jleep  in  Holland  Jheets.  The 
predominant  tafte  of  the  man  with  the  iron  mafque,  was  to 
have  lace  and  linen  of  the  moft  extraordinary  finenefs.  “  Who 
(fays  the  author)  does  not  perceive,  in  this  fimilarity  of  taftes, 
the  maternal  tendernefs  of  Anne  of  Auftria,  who  would  have 

•  thought  her  fon  a  great  fufferer  had  he  not  been  indulged 
with  fine  linen  r” 

“  Louis  XIII.  (continues  M.  de  St.  Mihiel)  was  a  huffiand 

•  of  a  gloomy  difpofition,  and  an  enemy  to  pleafure  :  while  the 
.  queen,  on  the  contrary,  was  fond  of  focial  life;  and  introduced 

at  the  court  or  France,  efpeeially  after  (he  became  free,  that 
cafe  and  politenefs  which  diftinguifhed  it  under  Louis  XIV. 
from  all  the  other  courts  of  Europe.  Louis  XIII.  had  alio 
a  difagreeable  countenance,  and  a  breath  fo  offenfive  that  it 
was  a  punilhment  for  Richlieu  to  remain  near  him.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  (he  could  not  be  much  pleafed  with  fueh 
a  huffiand.  When  (Ire  became  regent  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  king’s  death,  which  happened  on  the  14th  of  May  1643, 
as  (lie  had  not  enjoyed  that  happinefs  which  arifes  from  a 
clofe  union  of  hearts,  it  wall  not  appear  extraordinary  that 
die  (hould  indulge  the  affedlion  flie  entertained  for  cardinal 
Mazarin,  and  that  (he  (hould  marry  him.  Every  circumftance 
that  could  tend  to  favour  fuch  a  marriage  will  be  found  united 
in  her  fituation.  She  was  at  a  difiance  from  her  family  ;  ab- 
folute  mifirefs  of  all  her  adtions;  and  had,  befides,  a  heart 
formed  for  love.  Mazarin,  though  a  cardinal,  had  never 
entered  into  orders ;  he  gave  out  that  he  was  defcended  from 
a  great  family  ;  he  was  handfome  and  well  made  ;  he  was  of  a 
mild,  infinuating  difpofition,  and  remarkably  engaging  in 
converfation  ;  and  his  office,  as  prime  minifter,  afforded  him 
every  opportunity  of  vifiting  and  converting  with  the  queen 
whenever  he  thought  proper.  Is  it,  therefore,  fo  very  afto- 
niffiing,  that,  with  fo  many  advantages,  he  was  able  to  cap¬ 
tivate  the  queen  fo  far  as  to  induce  her  to  marry  him?  Such 
a  marriage  was  not,  indeed,  according  to  the  ufual  courfe  of 
things  :  yet  it  was  not  without  many  precedents,  particularly 
among  fovereigns  of  the  other  fex,  who  had  given  their  hands 
to  perfons  of  inferior  rank.  Thus  Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark 
efpoufed  Chriftina  Monck  ;  Frederick  IV.  efpoufed  Mademoi- 
felle  Rewentlau  ;  James  II.  heir  to  the  throne  of  England, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  counfellor;  Peter  the  Great  railed 
to  the  throne  Catharine  I.  the  daughter  of  a  poor  villager,  yet 
perhaps  the  moft  accompliffied  woman  at  that  time  between 
the  Viftula  and  the  Pole;  and  Louis  XIV.  efpoufed  the  widow 
of  a  poet,  but  a  woman  poffeffed  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
merit.  As  the  women,  however,  are  not  forgiven  fo  readily 
as  the  men  for  entering  into  fuch  marriages,  Anne  of  Auftria 
kept  hers  a  fecret  from  this  motive,  and  becaufe  (he  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  lofing  the  regency  of  the  kingdom 
had  it  been  known.” 

The  reafoning  of  M.  de  St.  Mihiel  is  both  ingenious  and 
plaufible ;  though  the  probability  of  the  account  is  fomewhat 
diminiffied  by  confidering  what  muft  have  been  the  queen’s 
age  at  this  period,  after  (he  had  been  Louis’s  wife  for  29 
years  before  his  death  — ;The  account  immediately  preceding, 
without  this  objection,  feems  abundantly  credible.  But  whether, 
Spon  the  whole,  either  of  them  can  be  received  as  decifive, 
or  whether  the  myftery  of  the  iron  mafque  remains  ftill  to  be 
unravelled,  we  muft  leave  to  the  reader  to  determine. 

Masque,  in  archite&ure,  is  applied  to  certain  pieces  of 
fculpture  reprefenting  fome  hideous  forms,  grotefque,  or 


fatyrs’  faces,  Jec.  ufed  to  fill  up  and  adorn  vacant  places;  as  ir. 
friezes,  the  pannels  of  doors,  keys  of  arches,  &c.  but  parti¬ 
cularly  in  grottos. 

MASQUERADE,  or  Mascarade,  an  affembly  of  perfons 
mafqued  or  difguifed,  meeting  to  dance  and  divert  themfclves. 
This  was  much  in  ufe  with  us,  and  has  been  long  a  very  common 
practice  abroad,  efpeeially  in  carnival  time.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Italian  mafearata ,  and  that  Rom  the  Arabic  mafeara, 
which  fignifies  “  raillery,  buffoonery”.  Granacci,  who  died 
in  1943,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  mafquerades.- 

MASRAKITHA,  a  pneumatic  inftrument  of  mufic  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  compofed  of  pipes  of  various  fizes,  fitted 
into  a  kind  of  wooden  chelt,  open  at  the  top,  and.  flopped  at 
the  bottom  with  wood  covered  with  a  lkin.  Wind  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  it  from  the  lips,  by  means  of  a  pipe  fixed  to  the 
cliefi :  the  pipes  were  of  lengths  mufically  proportioned  to 
each  other,  and  the  melody  was  varied  at  pleafure,  by  (lopping 
and  unftopping  with  the  fingers  the  apertures  at  the  upper 
extremity.  See  Platen. 

MASS,  in  mechanics,  the  matter  of  any  body  cohering 
with  it,  i.  e.  moving  and  gravitating  along  with  it.  In  which 
fenfe,  mafs  *is  diftinguifhed  from  bulk,  or  volume,  which  is- 
the  expanfion  of  a  body  in  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs. 
The  mafs  of  any  body  is  rightly  eftimated  by  its  weight.. 
And  the  maffes  of  two  bodies  of  the  fame  weight  are  in  a 
reciprocal  ratio  of  their  bulks. 

Mass,  MiJJa,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  office  or  prayers 
ufed  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift  ;  or  in  other  words 
confecrating  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chrift,  and  offering  them  fo  tranfubftantiated  as  an  expiatory 
facrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

As  the  mafs  is  in  general  believed  to  be  a  reprefentation  of 
the  paffion  of  our  bleffed  Saviour,  fo  every  a&ion  of  the  prieft,. 
and  every  particular  part  of  the  fervice,  is  fuppofed  to  allude  to 
the  particular  circumftances  of  his  paffion  and  death. 

Nicod,  after  Baronius,  obferves  that  the  word  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  mijjach,  (ohlatum  ;)  or  from  the  Latin  mijja  mif- 
forum  ;  becaufe  in  the  former  times,  the  catechumens  and  ex¬ 
communicated  were  fent  out  of  the  church,  when  the  deacons 
faid,  Ite,  mijfa  ejl ,  after  fermon  and  reading  of  the  epiftle  and’ 
gofpel  ;  they  not  being  allowed  to  affift  at  the  confecration. 
Menage  derives  the  word  from  miffio ,  “  difmiffing  others, 
from  mijja,  “  miffing,  fending  ;”  becaufe  in  the  mafs,  the 
prayers  of  men  on  earth  are  fent  up  to  heaven. 

The  general  divifion  of  maffes  confifts  in  high  and  low. 
The  firft  is  that  fung  by  the  chorifters,  and  celebrated  with, 
the  affiftance  of  a  deacon  and  fub-deacon  ;  low  maffes  are 
thofe  in  which  the  prayers  are  barely  reliearfed  without 
finging. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  different  or  occafional  maffes 
in  the  Romiffi  church,  many  of  which  have  nothing  peculiar 
but  the  name :  fuch  are  the  maffes  of  the  faints ;  that  of  St.. 
Mary  of  the  fnow,  celebrated  on  the  fifth  of  Auguft  ;  that  of 
St.  Margaret,  patronefs  of  lying-in  women  ;  that  of  the  feaft 
of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  at  which  are  faid  three  maffes ;  that 
of  the  Innocents,  at  which  the  gloria  in  excelfis  and  the  halle¬ 
lujah  aie  omitted,  and  it  being  a  day  of  mourning,  the  altar  in 
of  a  violet-colour.  As  to  ordinary  maffes,  fome  are  fakl  for 
the  dead,  and,  as  is  fuppofed,  contribute  to  fetch  the  foul  out 
of  purgatory  :  at  thefe  maffes  the  altar  is  put  in  mourning, 
and  the  only  decorations  are  a  crofs  in  the  middle  of  fix  yellow 
wax-lights;  the  drefs  of  the  celebrant,,  and  the  very  mafs-books 
are  black ;  many  parts  of  the  office  are  omitted,,  and  -the 
people  are  difmiffed  without  the  benedidlion.  If  the  mafs  be 
faid  for  a  perfon  diftinguilhed  by  his  rank  or  virtues,  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  funeral  oration ;  they  eredt  a  ckagelk  ardente  j. 
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that  is,  a  reprefentation  of  the  deceafed  with  branches  and 
tapers  of  yellow \vax,  either  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  or 
near  the  deceafed’s  tomb,  where  the  pried  pronounces  a  fo¬ 
lemn  abfolution  of  the  deceafed.  There  are  likewife  private 
maids  faid  for  llolen  or  Itrayed  goods  or  cattle,  for  health,  for 
travellers,  &c.  which  go  under  the  name  of  votive  maffes. 
There  is  dill  a  further  didinction  of  maffes  denominated  from 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  ufed  ;  thus  the  Gothic  mats, 
or  miffa  mofarahinn,  is  that  ufed  among  the  Goths  when  they 
were  tnafte/s-of  Spain,  and  which  is  dill  kept  up  at  Toledo 
and  Salamanca  ;  the  Ambrofian  mafs  is  that  compofed  by  St. 
Ambrofe,  and  ufed  only  at  Milan,  of  which  city  he  was 
bifliop  :  the  G  Hie  mafs,  ufed  by  the  ancient  Gauls  ;  and  the 
Roman  mafs,  ufed  by  abnod  all  the  churches  in  the  Romifh 
communion. 

Mass  cf  the  PrefanBified,  {miffa  pnefanBifcaiorurn) ,  is  a 
mafs  peculiar  to  the  Greek  church,  in  which  there  is  no  Con- 
fecration  of  the  elements  ;  but,  after  Tinging  fome  hymns, 
they  receive  the  bread  and  wine  which  was  before  confecrated. 
This  mars  is  pei  formed  all  Lent,  except  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  the  annunciation.  1  he  pried  counts  upon  his  lingers  the 
days  of  ihe  enfuing  week  on  which  it  is  to  be  celebrated,  and 
cuts  off  as  many  pieces  of  bread  at  the  altar  as  he  is  to  fay 
maffes  ;  and  after  having  confecrated  them  deeps  them  in  wine, 
and  then  puts  them  in  a  box  ;  out  of  which,  upon  every  oc- 
cafion,  he  takes  fome  of  it  with  a  fpoon,  and  putting  it  on  a 
dilh  fets  it  upon  the  altar. 

MASSA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee  ;  feated  on  a 
mountain  near  the  fea,  in  E.  Ion.  to.  o.  N.  lat.  43.  5. 

Massa,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  handfome  town  of  Italy, 
and  capital  of  a  fmall  territoiy  of  the  fame  name,  with  the 
title  of  a  principality,  and  a  drong  cadle.  It  is  famous  for 
its  quarries  of  tine  marble,  and  is  fituated  in  E.  Ion.  14.  23. 
N.  lat.  40.  40. 

MASSACHUSETS  Colony,  the  principal  fubdivifion 
of  New  England,  having  Hampfliire  on  the  north,  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  on  the  ead  and  fouth,  and  Connecticut  and  New 
York  on  the  weft  It  is  about  Ico  miles  long,  and  40  broad. 
See  A^w-Engi.and. 

MASSACRE,  a  term  ufed  to  dignify  the  ftidden  and  pro- 
mifeuous  butchery  of  a  multitude.  The  moft  atrocious  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  kind  upon  record  is  that  called  the  Pcviftan  Mas¬ 
sacre,  or  Maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  The  Pariiian 
maffacre  was  carried  on  with  fuch  detedablc  perfidy,  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  filch  a  bloody  cruelty,  as  would  furpafs  all  belief, 
were  it  not  attefted  by  the  moft  undeniable  evidence.  In  the 
year  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  many  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Prottftants  were  invited  to  Paris,  under  a  folemn  oath  of 
fafety,  upon  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
with  the  French  king’s  lifter,  viz.  the  king  of  Navarre’s  mo¬ 
ther,  Coligni  admit  al  ol  France,  with  other  nobles.  The 
queen  dowager  of  Navarre,  a  zealous  Proteflam,  was  poifoned 
by  a  pair  of  gloves  before  the  marriage  was  folemnized  ;  and 
on  the  24th  of  Augud  1772,  being  Bartliolomcw’-s  day,  about 
day-break,  upon  the  toll  of  the  hell  of  the  church  of.  8t  Ger¬ 
main,  the  butchery  began.  The  admiral  was  bafely  murdered 
in  his  own  houfe,  and  then  thrown  out  of  the  window,  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  the  duke  of  Guife  :  his  head  was  after¬ 
wards  cut  off,  and  lent  to  the  king  and  queen-mother ;  and 
his  body,  after  a  thoufand  indignities  offered  to  it,  hung  up 
by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet.  After  this,  the  murderers  ravaged 
the  whole  city  of  Paris,  and  butchered  in  three  days  above 
ten  thoufand  lords,  gentlemen,  preiider.ts,  and  people  of  all 
ranks.  An  horrible  feene  of  things,  fays  Thuanus,  when  the 
very  ftreets  and  paffages  refounded  with  the  nolle  of  thole 
that  met  together  for  murder  and  plunder :  the  moans  of 
Vol.V.  k 


thofe  who  were  dying,  and  the  fhrieks  of  fuch  as  were  juft 
going  to  be  butchered,  were  every  where  heard  ;  the  bodies 
of  the  (lain  thrown  out  of  the  windows  ;  the  courts  and  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  houfes  filled  with  them  ;  the  dead  bodies  of  others 
dragged  through  the  ftreets,  their  blood  running  down  the 
channels  in  fuch  plenty,  that  torrents  feemed  to  empty  them- 
felves  in  the  neighbouring  river ;  and,  in  a  word,  an  innu¬ 
merable  multitude  of  men,  women  with  child,  maidens,  and 
children,  were  all  involved  in  one  common  dedru&ion,  and 
the  gates  and  entrances  of  the  king’s  palace  all  befmeared 
with  their  blood. 

From  the  city  of  Paris  the  maffacre  fpread  almoft  through¬ 
out  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  city  of  Meaux  they  threw 
above  two  hundred  into  jail  ;  and  after  they  had  ravifhed  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  women,  and  plundered  the  houfes  of 
the  Proteftants,  they  executed  their  fury  on  thofe  they  had 
impriioned,  and  calling  them  out  one  by  one,  they  were  killed, 
as  Thuanus  expreffes,  like  fheep  in  a  market;  the  bodies  of 
fome  were  dung  into  ditches,  and  of  others  iirto  the  river 
Maine.  In  Orleans  they  murdered  above  five  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  enriched  themfelves  with  their  fpoil. 
Tilt  fame  cruelties  were  pradtifed  at  Angers,  Troyes,  Bourges, 
La  Charite,  and  xfpecially  at  Lyons,  where  they  inhumanly 
deftroyed  above  tight  hundred  proteftants  ;  children  hanging 
on  their  parents’  necks  ;  parents  embracing  their  children  j 
putting  ropes  about  the  iiecks  of  fome,  dragging  them  through 
the  ftreets,  and  throwing  them,  mangled,  torn,  and  half-deafd, 
into  the  river. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  butcheries  committed  at 
Valence,  Romaine,  Rouen,  &rc.  We  diall  therefore  only  add, 
that,  according  to  Thuanus,  above  thirty  thoufand  proteftants 
were  deftroyed  in  this  maffacre  ;  or,  as  others  with  greatef 
probability  affirm,  above  one  hundred  thoufand. 

Thuanus  himfelf  calls  this  a  moft  detedable  villainy  ;  and, 
in  abhorrence  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  ufed  to  repeat  thef: 
words  of  P.  Statius,  Silv.  v.  iii.  ver.  88,  See. 

Exddat  ilia  dies  av 0,  tie  poflera  crcdant 

Seat.' a.  Nos  eerie  taceamus,  ct  ohruta  multcl 

Nocle  tegi  propria  patiamus  crimina  gentis. 

In  the  words  of  Job,  chap.  iii.  ver.  3,  Sec.  “  Let  that  day 
perifii  ;  and  let  it  not  he  joined  unto  the  days  of  the  year. 
Let  darknefs  and  the  fhadow  of  death  ftain  it,”  Sec.  And 
yet,  as  though  this  had  been  the  moft  heroic  tranfaftion,  and 
could  have  procured  immortal  glory  to  the  authors  of  it,  me¬ 
dals  were  druck  at  Paris  in  honour  of  it. 

15 ut  how  was  the  news  of  this  butchery  received  at  Rome, 
that  faithful  city,  that  holy  mother  of  churches  !  How  did 
the  vicar  of  Chriic,  the  fucceffor  of  Peter,  and  the  father  of 
the  Chridian  world,  rclifh  it  ?  Let  Thuanus  tell  the  horrid 
truth.  When  the  news,  fays  he,  came  to  Rome,  it  was  wpn- 
derful  to  Re  how  they  exulted  for  joy.  On  the  6th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  letters  of  the  p<  pc’s  legate  were  read  in  the 
aiTetr.blv  (  f  the  cardinals,  bv  which  he  allured  the  pope  that 
all  was  naiifi.tfted  by  the  exprefs  will  and  command  of  the 
king,  it  was  immediately  decreed  that  the  pope  Ihould  march 
with  his  cardinals  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  moft 
folemn  manner  give  thanks  to  God  for  fo  great  a  blefling  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  fee  of  Rome  and  the  Chridian  world  ;  and  that 
on  the  Monday  after,  folemn  mafs  Ihould  be  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  Minerva,  at  which  the  pope,  Gregory  XIII.  and  car 
dinals,  were  prel'ent  ;  and  that  a  jubilee  Ihould  bt  publifin  d 
throughout  tiie  whole  Chridian  world,  and  tl^e  canfe  of  it  dc- 
c'areil  to  be,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  enemies  of  the  truth  and  church  in  France.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  were  find,  to  teftify  the  public 
joy  ;  the  whole  city  was  illuminated  with  bonfires ;  and  no  one 
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£gn  of  rejoicing  omitted  that  was  ufually  made  for  the  greatefl 
victories  obtained  in  favour  of  the  P.oman  church. 

MASSAGETAE,  an  ancient  people  about  whofe  feat 
there  is  as  much  doubt  as  about  that  of  the  Amazons  ;  Ti¬ 
bullus  and  Ammian  place  them  near  Albania,  beyond  the 
Araxes,  which  fo  me  times  denotes  the  Oxus  :  it  is  probable 
they  dwelt  to  the  eaft  of  Sogdiana.  (Dionvfius  PenVgeces, 
Hero  dotus,  Arrian.) 

MASS  -\LI  ANS,,  a  fit  of  enthnfiafls  who  fprang  up  about 
the  year  3S1,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Con ftantius,  who 
maintained  that  men  have  two  fouls,  a  celeftiai  and  a  diaboli¬ 
cal,  and  tnat  the  latter  is  driven  out  by  prayer. 

MASSETER,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  Tulle  of  the 
TAvfcles. 

MASSICOT.  See  Masticot. 

MASjIIIU  (Will: am),  a  learned  French  writer,  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy,  was  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy  in  1667,  and  completed 
his  (ladies  at  Paris,  when  he  entered  amonglt  the  Jefuits  ;  but 
afterwards  left  them,  that  he  might  follow  his  inclination  to 
polite  literature  with  the  greater  freedom.  In  1710  he  was 
made  Greek  profeffor  in  the  Royal  College  ;  and  enjoyed  that 
pofl  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Paris  in  1722.  He 
wrote,  1.  Several  curious  diffei tations  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  inferiptions.  2.  A  hiftory  of  the  French  poetry, 
in  1 2mo,  &rc, 

MASSILIA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis, 
a  colony  of  Phoceans,  from  Phoccea,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  in 
confederacy  with  the  Romans,  univerfally  celebrated,  not  only 
for  its  port,  commerce,  and  flrength,  but  efpecially  for  its 
politenefs  of  manners,  and  for  its  learning.  According  to 
Strabo,  it  was  the  fchool  for  barbarians,  who  were  excited  by 
its  means  to  a  fondnefs  for  Greek  literature,  fo  that  even  their 
public  and  private  tranfactions  were  all  executed  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  Strabo  adds,  “  At  this  day  the  nobleft  Romans  repair 
thither  for  ftudy  rather  than  to  Athens.”  Now  Marfeilies, 
n  city  and  port-town  of  Provence. 

MASSILLON  (Jean  Baptiste),  fon  of  a  notary  at  Hi- 
eres  in  Provence,  was  born  in  i6t>3,  and  entered  into  she  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Oratory  in-  1681.  He  gained  the  affections 
of  every  perfon  in  the  towns  to  which  he  was  fent,  by  the 
charms  of  his  genius,  the  livelinefs  of  his  character,  and  by  a 
fund  of  the  mod  delicate  and  affecting  politenefs.  His  fir  ft 
attempts  in  the  art  of  eloquence  were  made  at  Vienne,  while 
lie  was  profeffor  of  theology.  His  funeral  oration  on  Henry 
<de  Villars,  archbifhop  of  that  city,  received  univerfal  appro¬ 
bation.  This  fuccefs  induced  father  de  la  Tour,  who  was  at 
that  time  general  of  the  congregation,  to  call  him  to  Paris. 
Here  the  l'uperiority  of  hi'3  eloquence  was  clearly  perctived, 
when  he  appeared  at  court.  Upon  preaching  his  fir  ft  advent 
fermon  at  Verfailles,  he  received  this  eulogium  from  the  mouth 
©f  Louis  XIV.  “  Father,  when  I  hear  others  preach,  I  am 
very  well  pleafed  with  them  ;  but  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  am 
diffatisfied  with  myfdf.”  The  firft  time  he  preached  his  famous 
fermon  on  the  fmall  number  of  the  elefi,  the  whole  audience 
were,  at  a  certain  place  of  it,  feized  with  a  fudden  and  violent 
emotion,  and  almoft  every  perfon  half  rofe  from  his  feat  by  a 
kind  of  involuntary  movement. 

In  1704  MafTrllon  made  his  fecond  appearance  at  court,  and 
difplayed  full  more  eloquence  than  before.  Louis  XI V.  after 
exprefling  his  fatisfaftion  to  him,  added,  in  the  -mo ft  gracious 
tone  of  voice,  Etje  veux,  man  pere>vous  entendre  tous  les  deux  ans. 
Thefe  flattering  encomiums  did  not  lefTen  his  modefty.  When 
one  of  his  fellows  was  congratulating  him  upon  his  preaching 
admirably,  according  to  cuftom,  “Oh!  give  over,  father  (re¬ 
plied  he),  the  devil  has  told  me  fo  already,  much  more  elo¬ 
quently  than  you.” 


Maffillon  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy*  a  year 
afterwards,  in  1719.  The  abbacy  of  Savigny  becoming  va¬ 
cant,  the  cardinal  du  Bois,  to  whom  he  had  been  weak  enough 
to  give  an  attention  for  being  a  prieft,  procured  it  for  him. 
The  funeral  oration  of  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  in  1723,  was 
the  laft  difcouvfe  he  pronounced  in  Paris.  He  never  afterwards 
left  his  diocefe,  where  his  gentlenefs,  politenefs,  and  kindnefs, 
had  gained  him  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  re¬ 
duced  the  exorbitant  rights  of  the  epifcopal  roll  to  moderate 
fums.  In  two  years  he  caufed  20, coo  livres  to-be  privately 
conveyed  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Clermont.  His  peaceable 
difpofition  was  never  more  difplayed  than  while  he  was  a 
bifhsp.  He  took  great  pleafure  in  collecting  the  fathers  of 
the  Oratory  and  the  Jefuits  at  his  country -houfe,  and  in 
making  them  join  in  fome  diverfion.  He  died  on  the  28th  of, 
September  1742,  at  the  age  of  79.  His  name  has  become 
that  of  eloquence  itfelf.  Nobody  ever  knew  better  how  to 
touch  the  paflions.  Preferring  fentiment  to  every  thing  elfe,.. 
he  communicated  to  the  foul  that  lively  and  falutary  emotion.- 
which  excites  in  us  the  love  of  virtue. 

An  excellent  edition  of  Maffillon’s  works  was  publiihed  by. 
his  nephew  at  Paris  in  1745  anc^  *4  vols.  large  12  mo., 

and  12  vols.  of  a  fmall  fize. — Among  them  we  find,  I.  Com¬ 
plete  fets  of  fermons  for  Advent  and  Lent.  It  is  particularly., 
in  his  moral  difeourfes,  fucli  as  are  almofi  all  thofe  of  his  fer¬ 
mons  for  Advent  and  Lent,  that  Maffillon’s  genius  appears. . 
He  excels,  fays  M.  d’Alembert,  in  that  fpecies  of  eloquence,, 
which  alone  may  be  preferred  to  all  others,  which  goes  direCtly 
to  the  heart,  and  which  agitates  without  wounding  the  foul.. 
He  fearches  the  inmoft  recedes  of  the  heart,  and  lays  open  the 
fecret  workings  of  the  pafsions,  with  fo  delicate  and  tender  at 
hand,  that  we  are  hurried  along  rather  than  overcome.  His. 
diCtion,  which  is  always  eafy,  elegant,  and  pure,  everywhere 
partakes  of  that  noble  fimplicity,  without  which  there  can  be 
neither  good,  tafte  nor  true  eloquence  ;.  and  this  fimplicity  is,, 
in  Maffillon,  joined  to  the  moll  attractive  and  the  fweeteft 
harmony,  from  which  it  likewise  borrows  new  graces.  In. 
fhort,  to  complete  the  charm  produced  by  this  enchanting 
Hyde,  we  perceive  that  thefe  beauties  are  perfectly  natural 
that  they  flow  eafily  from  this  fource,  and  that  they  have  oc- 
cafioned  no  labour  to  the  compofer.  There  even  occur  fome- 
times  in  the  expreffiojis,  in  the  turns,  or  in  the  affefting  me¬ 
lody,  of  his  ftyle,  inftanc.es  of  negligence  which  may  be  called 
happy,  becaufe  they  completely  remove  every  appearance  of 
labour.  By  thus  abandoning  himfelf  to  the  natural  current 
of  thought  and  expreffion,  Maffillon  gained  as  many  friends 
as  hearers.  He  knew  that  the  more  anxious  an  orator  appears , 
to  raife  admiration,  he  will  find  thofe  who  hear  him  the  lefs 
difpofed  to  beftow  it.  2.  Several  funeral  orations,  difeourfes, 
and  panegyrics,,  which  had  never  been  pubiifhed.  3.  Ten  dif¬ 
eourfes,  known  by  the  name  of  Petit  Careme.  4.  The  Con¬ 
ferences  Ecclefiafiques,  which  he  delivered  in  the  feminary  of 
St.  Magloire  upon  his  arrival  at  Paris;  thofe  which  he  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  curates  of  his  diocefe  ;  and  the  difeourfes  which 
he  pronounced  at  the  head  of  the  fynods  which  he  affembled 
every  year.  5.  Paraphrafes  on  feveral  of  the  Pfalms.  The 
iiluftrious  author  of  thefe  excellent  trafts  wifhed  that  they  had 
introduced  into  France  a  practice  which  prevails  in  England, 
of  reading  fermons  inftead  of  preaching  them  from  memory  j 
a  cuftom  which  is  very  convenient,  but  by  which  all  the 
warmth  and  fervour  of  eloquence  are  loft. 

MASSINGER  (Philip),  an  Englifh  dramatic  poet,  was ; 
born  at  Salifbury  about  the  year  1581,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  left  the  univerfity  without  taking  any  degree  ; 
and  went  to  London  to  improve  his  poetical  genius  by  polite 
converfation.  There  he  wrote  many  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  were  received  with  vaft  applaufe ;  and  were  greatly  ad- 
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mired  for  the.  economy  of  the  plots,  and  the  purity  of  the 
ftyle.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  a  perfon  of  the  moft  confum- 
rnate  modefty  ;  which  rendered  him  extremely  beloved  by  the 
poets  of  his  time,  particularly  by  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Row- 
ley,  Field,  and  Decker,  who  thought  it  an  honour  to  write  in 
conjunction  with  him.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  abilities 
as  his  modeily.  He  died  fuddenlv  at  his  houfe  on  the  Batik- 
fide  in  Southwark,  near  the  playhoufe,  and  was  interred  in 
St.  Saviour’s  church-yard,  in  the  fame  grave  with  Mr.  Fletcher 
the  poet. 

MASSIVE,  among  builders,  an  epithet  given  to  whatever 
is  too  heavy  and  folid  :  thus  a  maffive  column  is  one  too  jhort 
and  thick  for  the  order  whofe.  capital  it  bears ;  and  a  maffive 
wall  is  one  whole  openings  or  lights  aite  too  fmall  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

MASSON  (Papirius),  a  French  writer,  was  the  fon  of 
a  rich  merchant,  and  born  in  the  territory  of  Forez,  May 
1544.  After  Undying  the  belles  lettres  and  philofophy,  and 
travelling  to  different  places,  he  came  to  Paris,  where  lie  was 
made  librarian  to  the  chancellor  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in 
which  place  he  continued  ten  years.  In  1576  he  was  made  an 
advocate  of  parliament  -,  yet  uever  pleaded  but  one  eaufe, 
which,  however,  he  gained  with  univerfal  applaufe. — When 
the  troubles  of  France  were  at  an  end,  he  married  the  filler 
of  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  with  whom  he  lived  thirty-four 
years,  but  had  no  iffue  by  her. — The  infirmities  of  age  attacked 
him  fome  time  before  bis  death,  which  happened  Jan.  9,  161 1. 
He  wrote  four  books  of  French  annals  in  Latin,  firft  printed 
at  Paris  1577,  and  afterwards  in  1598,  4^0.  The  fecond  edi¬ 
tion,  more  enlarged  than  the  firlt,  deduces  things  from  Pha- 
ramond  to  Henry  II.  Maffon  confidered  this  as  his  principal 
performance  ;  yet  he  is  now  chiefly  known  by  his  Ehg’ta  viro- 
rum  clariffimorum ,  although  he  publifhed  feveral  other  works. 

Masson  (John),  a  reformed  minifter  in  Holland  fome  years 
ago.-  He  was  originally  of  France,  but  fled  into  England  to 
enjoy  that  liberty  in  religion  which  his  country  refuted  him. 
He  wrote,  1.  Htjlo'tre  critique  de.  la  repullique  cits  lettres ,  from 
1712  to  1717,  in  15  vols.  umo.  2.  Vita  Horatii,  Ovidii,  et 
Pl'inii  junioris,  3  vols.  fmall  8vo.  and  printed  abroad,  though 
dedicated  to  Englifhmen  of  rank  :  the  firft  at  Leyden,  1708, 
to  lord  Harvey  ;  the  fecond  at  Amfterdam,  1708,  to  Sir  Juf- 
tinian  Ifliam ;  the  third  at  Amfterdam,  1709,  to  the  bilhop 
of  Worcefter.  Thefe  lives  are  drawn  up  in  a  chronological 
order,  very  learnedly  and  very  critically  ;  and  ferve  to  illuftrate 
the  hiftory,  not  only  of  thofe  particular  perfons,  but  of  the 
times  alfo  in  which  they  lived.  3.  Hijioire  de  Pierre  Rayle ,  & 
de  fes  outrages  ;  Amfterdam,  1716,  in  i2rno.  This  at  leaft 
is  fuppofed  to  be  his,  though  at  firft  it  was  given  to  *M.  la 
Monnoye. 

Masson  (Anthony),  an  eminent  French  engraver,  who 
flourilhed  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  lalt  century,  and  re- 
fided  chiefly  at  Paris.  It  appears  that  he  fometimes  amufed 
himfelf  with  painting  portraits  from  the  life,  fome  of  which 
he  alfo  engraved.  We  have  no  account  of  the  life  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  artift  ;  nor  are  we  even  informed  from  what  mailer 
he  learned  the  principles  of  engraving.  He  worked  entirely 
with  the  graver,  and  handled  that  inftrument  with  afloailhing 
facility.  He  feems  to  have  had  no  kind  of  rule  to  di  eft  him 
with  refperft  to  the  turning  of  the  ftrokes  ;  but  twilled  and 
twirled  them  about,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  different 
forms  he  intended  to  exprefs,  making  them  entirely  fubfervient 
to  his  own  caprice.  Yet  the  effect  he  has  produced  iu  this 
lingular  manner  (Mr.  Strutt  obferyes),  is  not  only  far  fuperior 
to  what  one  could  have  fuppofed,  but  is  often  very  pifturefque 
and  beautiful.  It  was  not  in  hiftorical  engraving  that  his 
greateft  (Length  confided.  He  could  not  draw  the  naked 
parts  of  the  uuman  figure  fo  correftly  as  was  neceffary  y  but 


where  the  fubjeft  required  the  figures  to  be  clothed,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  a  wonderful  manner.  .Among  the  moft  efteemed 
works  by  this  admirable  artift,  may  be  reckoned  the  following  : 
The  alfumption  of  the  Virgin,  a  large  upright  plate  from 
Rubens  ;  a  holy  family,  a  middling  fized  plate,  lengthwife, 
from  N.  Mignrrd  ;  Chritl  with  the  pilgrims  at  Emaus,  a  large 
plate,  lengthwife,  from  Titian,  the  original  picture  of  which 
was  in  the  cabinet  of  the  .king  of  France.  This  admirable 
print  is  commonly  known  by  the  1 1  a  ne  of  the  table-cloth  y  for 
the  cloth  with  which  the  table  is  covered  is  executed  in  a  very 
Angular  ftyle.  Alfo  the  following  portraits,  among  others : 
The  compte  de  Harcourt,  a  large  upright  plate,  reckoned  a 
mafterpiece  in  this  clafs  of  fubjecls  ;  Guillaume  de  Brifacier, 
fecretary  to  the  queen  of  France;  a  middling -fixed  upright 
plate,  ufually  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  the  grey¬ 
headed  man,  becauie  the  hair  in  this  print  is  fo  finely  executed.. 

MASSUAH,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  Sra,  near  the  coaft 
of  Abyffinia,  about  three  quartets  of  a  mile  long,  and  half 
as  broad,  one-third  of  which  is  occupied  by  houfes,  another 
by  cilterns  for  receiving  rain-water,  and  one  referved  for  a 
burial-place.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  with  water  fuffi- 
ciently  deep  for  (hips  of  any  fize  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
ifland  ;  and  fo  well  fecured,  that  they  may  ride  in  fafety  let 
the  wind  blow  from  what  quarter  or  with  what  degree  of 
ibength  it  will.  By  the  ancients  it  was  called  Sebajlicum  Os,. 
and  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  confequence  on  account  ot 
its  harbour,  from  whence  a  very  extenfive  commerce  was  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  poffefl'ed  a  (hare  of  the  Indian  trade  in  common 
with  other  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  near  the  Indian  Ocean.  —  A 
very  confiderablc  quantity  of  valuable  goods  was  alfp  brought 
thither  from  the  tratft  of  mountainous  country  behind  it, 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  accounted  very  unholpitaole,  and. 
alrnoft  inacceffible  to  ltrangers.  The  principal  articles  of  ex¬ 
portation  were  gold,  ivory,  elephants,  and  buffaloes  hides  ; 
but,  above  all,  flaves,  who,  on  account  of  their  perlbnal  qua¬ 
lifications,  were  more  efteemed  than  thofe  from  any  other 
quarter. — Pearls  of  a  confiderable  fize,  and  of  a  fine  water, 
are  iikewife  found  along  the  coall ;  from  the  abundance  of  all 
which  valuable  commodities,  the  great  defetl,  a  want  of  w  ater, 
was  forgot,  and  the  inhabitants  cheerfully  fubmitte.l  to  fuch 
a  great  inconvemence.  The  ifland  of  Maffuah  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Turks  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Selim,  foon 
after  the  conqudl  of  Arabia  Felix  by  Sinan  Bafha,  and  was 
for  fome  time  governed  by  an  officer  from  Conftantinople. 
From  thence  the  conqueft  of  Abvffinia  was  for  fome  time  at¬ 
tempted,  but  always  without  fuccefs.  Hence  it  began  to  lofe 
its  value  as  a  garrifon  for  troops,  as  it  had  done  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  way  after  the  difeovery  of  the  paftage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Being  th  is  deprived  of  its  importance 
in  every  refpedl,  the  Turks  no  longer  thought  it  worth  while, 
to  fend  a  balhaw  thither  as  formerly,  but  conferred  the  go¬ 
vernment  upon  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Mahometans  named  Bek- 
il ne,  who  inhabit  the  coalls  ot  the  Red  Sea  under  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Habab,  in  the  latitude  of  about  140  north.  On  this 
officer  they  conferred  the  title  of  Naybe ;  and  on  the  removal 
of  the  balhaw  he  remained  in  faft  mailer  of  the  place,  though, 
to  fave  appearances,  he  pretended  to  hold  it  from  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  by  a  firman  from  the  grand  figntor  for.  that  purpofe, 
and  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.. 

The  Turks  had  originally  putiinto  the  town-  of' Maffuah  a 
garrifon  of  Janizaries  ;  who,  being  left  there  on  the  withdraw¬ 
ing  of  the  balhaw,  and  intermarrying  with  the  natives,  loon 
became  entirely. fubjedted  to  tbeNaybe’s  influence,  ft  he  latter, 
finding  himfelf  at  a  great  diftance  from  his  proteftors  the 
Turks,  whole  garrifons  were  every  where  ’ailing  inn  decay, 
and  that  in  confequence  of  this  he  was  entirely  in  the  pt  wer  of 
the  emperor  of  Abyffinia,  began  to  think  of  taking  lome  mC' 
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thod  of  fecuring  bimfelf  cn  that  tide.  Accordingly  it  was 
agreed  that  one  half  of  the  cultoms  ihould  be  paid  to  cheAnyf- 
fmian  monarch  ;  who  in' return  was  -to  .allow  him  to  enjoy  his 
government  unmoiefted.  Having  thus  fecuted  the  fricndfhip  of 
the  emperor  of  Abytfmia,  the  Naybe  began  gradually  to  with¬ 
draw  the  tribute  he  had  been  acculiomed  to  pay  to  the  baffiaw 
of  Jidda,  to  whofe  government  Matluah  had  been  alfigned ;  and 
at  laft  to  pay  as  little  regard  to  the  government  of  Abyffinia  : 
and  in  this  ftate  of  independence  he  was  when  Mr.  Bruce  ar¬ 
rived  there  in  1769  on  his  way  to  Abyffinia.  This  gentleman 
found  both  the  prince  and  his  people  extremely  unhofpitable 
and  treacherous  ;  fo  that  he  underwent  a  variety  of  dangers 
-during  his  refidence  there,  nor  was  it  without  great  difficulty 
that  he  could  get  away  from  thence  at  laft. 

The  itland  of  Malfuah,  as  we  have  faid,  is  entirely  deftitute 
of  water;  nor  can  it  be  fupplied  with  provlfions  of  any  kind 
but  from  the  mountainous  country  of  Abyffinia  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Arkeeko,  a  large  town  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  has 
water,  but  is  in  the  lame  predicament  with  regard  to  provifions  ; 
for  the  adjacent  trait  of  flat  land,  named  Samhar,  is  a  perfect 
defert,  inhabited  only  from  the  month  of  November  to  April 
by  fome  wandering  tribes,  who  carry  all  their  cattle  to  the  Abyl- 
finian  fide  of  the  mountains  when  the  rains  fall  there.  Being 
thus  in  the.  territories  of  the  Abyffinians,  it  is  in  t he  power  of 
the  emperor  of  that  country,  or  of  his  officer  the  Baharnagafh, 
to  ftarve  Malfuah  and  Arkeeko,  by  prohibiting  the  palfage  of 
any  provifions  from  the  Abyffinian  fide  of  the  mountains. 

The  houfes  of  Malfuah  are  generally  oonftrudtcd  of  long 
poles  and  bent  grafs,  as  is  u'ual  with  other  towns  of  Arabia  : 
only  about  20  are  of  ftone,  and  fix  or  eight  of  thefe  two  dories 
high.  The-  (tones- with  which  they  are  built  have  been  drawn 
out  of  the  fea  ;  arid  in  them  the  bed  of  that  curious  mufcle 
found  embodied  in  the  folid  rock  at  Mahon  is  frequently  to  be 
feen.  Thefe  are  called  dattoii  da  mare,  or  fea  dates  :  but  our 
author  never  fa.v  any  of  the  fiffi  themfelves,  though  he  has  no 
doubt  that  they  may  be  met  with  in  the  rocky  illands  of  Maf- 
fuah  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  of  breaking  the  rocks  for 
them.  All  the  necellaries  of  life  are  very  dear  in  this  place; 
and  their  quality  is  alfo  very  indifferent,  owing  to  the  diftance 
from  whence  they  mull:  be  brought,  and  the  danger  of  carrying 
them  through  the  defert  of  Samhar,  as  well  as  to  the  extortions 
of  the  Naybe  hirnfelf,  who,  under  the  name  of  cu/loms,  takes 
whatever  part  of  the  goods  he  thinks  proper;  fo  the  profit 
left  to  the  merchant  is  fometimes  little  or  nothing.  All  the 
money  here  is  valued  by  the  Venetian  fe'quin  ;  and  it  is  owing 
to  the  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  Arabian  coait  that  any 
money  at  all  is  to  be  met  with  on  this  itiand  or  the  eaftern  coait 
of  Africa.  Glafs  beads  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  whether  whole 
or  broken,  pats  for  1  mall  money. 

Though  Malfuah  has  now  lolt  very  much  of  its  commercial 
importance,  a  confiderabie  trade  is  (till  carried  on  from  the 
place.  From  the  Arabian  fide  are  imported  blue  cotton  ami 
other  cloths  ;  tome  of  them  from  India  being  very  fine.  Other 
articles  are  Venetian  beads,  cryltal,  looking  and  drinking 
glaffes,  with  cohoi  or  crude  antimony.  Thefe  three  latt  arti¬ 
cles  come  in  great  quantity  from  Cairo,  firft  in  the  coffee-fhips 
to  Jidda,  and  then  in  fmall  barks  to  the  port  of  Malfuah.  Old 
copper  is  ailo  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  The  Galla  and 
all  the  various  tribes  to  the  wettward  of  Gondar  wear  bracelets 
of  th  s  metal,  which  in  fome  parts  of  that  barbarous  country 
is  faid  to -fell  for  its  weight  of  gold.  Here  is  alfo  a  fhell,  an 
univalve  of  the  fpecies  of  volutes,  which  fells  at  an  high  price, 
and  paffes  for  money  among  the  various  tribes  of  Galla.  The 
Banians  were  once  the  principal  merchants  of  Malfuah;  but 
their  number  is  now  reduced  to  fix,  who  are  (ilver-fmiths,  and 
fubfift  by  making  ornaments  for  the  women  on  the  continent. 
They  likewife  effay  gold,  but  make  a  poor  livelihood. 


MASSUET  (Rene  or  Renatus),  a  very  leafned  Beirsdic- 
tine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  S.  Owen  de 
Macelles  in  1665.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  the  new  edition  of 
St.  Irenaeus,  which  he  publiffied  in  1710.  He  confulted  feve- 
ral  manuferipts,  which  had  never  been  examined,  for  that  pur- 
pole,  and  made  new  notes  and  learned  prefaces.  He  died  in 
176,  after  having  written  and  publiffied  feveral  other  works. 

MAST,  a  long  found  piece  of  timber,  elevated  perpendicu¬ 
larly  upon  the  keel  of  a  (hip,  to  which  are  attached  the  yards, 
the  fails,  and  the  rigging.  A  mad,  with  regard  to  its  length, 
is  either  formed  of  one  fingle  piece,  which  is  called  a  pole-maji, 
or  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  joined  together,  each  of  which 
retains  the  name  of  malt  feparately.  The  loweit  of  thefe  is 
accordingly  named  the  lower-maft,  a,  fig.  t.  pi.  if  the  next  in 
height  is  the  top-maft,  b,  which  is  eredted  at  the  head  of  the 
former;  and  the  higheft  is  the  top-gallant  mail,  c,  which  is 
prolonged  from  the  upper  end  of  the  top-maft.  Thus  the  two 
laft  are  no  other  than  a  continuation  of  the  firft  upwards. 

The  lower-maft  is  fixed  in  the  fliip  by  an  apparatus,  de- 
fcribed  in  the  articles  Hulk  and  Sheeks  :  the  foot,  or  heel  of 
it,  refts  in  a  block  of  timber  called  the  Jlep,  which  is  fixed 
upon  the  keif  on  :  and  the  top-maft  is  attached  to  the  head  of  it 
by  the  cap  and  the  treftle-trees.  The  latter  of  thefe  are  two 
ftrong  bars  of  timber,  fupported  by  two  prominences,  which 
are  as  ffioulders  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  maft,  a  little  under 
its  upper  end :  athwart  thefe  bars  are  fixed  the  crofs-trees,  upon 
which  the  frame  of  the  top  is  fupported.  Between  the  lower* 
maft- head  and  the  foremolt  of  the  crols-trees,  a  fquare  l'pace 
remains  vacant,  the  fides  of  which  are  bounded  by  the  t\yo 
treftle-trees.  Perpendicularly  above  this  is  the  foremolt  hole  in 
the  cap,  whofe  after- hole  is  folidly  fixed  on  the  head  of  the 
lower-maft.  The  top-maft  is  eredted  by  a  tackle,  whole  effort  is 
communicated  from  the  head  of  the  lower-maft  to  the  foot  of  the 
top-maft;  and  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  is  accordingly  guided 
into  and  conveyed  up  through  the  holes  between  the  treftle- 
trees  and  the  cap,  as  above-mentioned.  The  machinery  by 
which  it  is  elevated,  or,  according  to  the  fea-phra (z,fwayed  up, 
is  fixed  in  the  following  manner  :  the  top  rope  d,  fig.  3.  paff- 
ing  through  a  block  e ,  which  is  hooked  on  one  fide  of  the  cap, 
and  afterwards  through  a  hole,  furnifbed  with  a  (heave  or  pul¬ 
ley  f  on  the  lower  end  of  the  top- malt,  is  again  brought  up¬ 
wards  on  the  other  fide  of  the  maft,  where  it  is  at  length  faf- 
tened  to  an  eve  bolt  in  the  cap  g,  which  is  always  on  the  fide 
oppofite  to  the  top-block  e.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  top-rope 
is  fixed  the  top-tackle  h,  the  effort  of  which  being  tranfmitted 
to  the  top-rope  d,  and  thence  to  the  heel  of  the  top-maft/",  ne- 
celfarily  lifts  the  latter  upwards,  parallel  to  the  lower-maft. 
When  the  top-maft  is  raifed  to  its  proper  height,  fig.  4.  the 
lower  end  of  it  becomes  firmly  wedged  in  the  fquare  hole  above 
deferibed,  between  the  tredle-trees.  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron 
called  the  Jld,  is  then  thruft  through  a  hole  i  in  the  heel  of  it, 
acrol's  the  treftle-trees,  by  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  top- 
maft  is  fupported. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  the  top-maft  is  retained  at  the  head 
of  the  lower-maft,  the  top-gallant- maft  is  eredted,  and  fixed  at 
the  head  of  the  top-maft. 

Betides  the  parts  already  mentioned  in  the  conftrudtion  of 
mafts,  with  relpedt  to  their  length,  the  lower-mafts  of  the 
largeft  (hips  are  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  united  into  one  body. 
As  thefe  are  generally  the  molt  fubfta'ptial  parts  of  various 
trees,  a  maft,  formed  by  this  atfemblage,  is  juftly  efteemed 
much  ftronger  than  one  confiding  of  any  fingle  trunk,  whofe 
internal  folidity  may  be  very  uncertain.  The  feveral  pieces  are 
formed  and  joined  together,  as  reprelented  in  the  fedtion  of  a 
lower-maft  of  this  fort,  fig.  5.  where  a  is  the  (haft,  or  principal 
piece  into  which  the  reft  are  fixed,  with  their  fides  or  faces  clofe 
to  each  other.  The  whole  is  fecured  by  feveral  ftrong  hoops 
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ef  iron,  driven  on  the  outfide  of  the  mafl,  where  they  remain 
at  proper  diftanees. 

The  principal  articles  to  be  eonfidered  in  equipping  a  (hip 
with  malts  are,  ift,  the  number ;  2d,  their  dtuationin  the  vel- 
fel ;  and,  3d,  their  height  above  the  water. 

The  malts  being  ufed  to  extend  the  fails  by  means  of  their 
yards,  it  is  evident,  that  if  their  number  were  multiplied  beyond 
what  is  necelfary,  the  yards  mult  be  extremely  Ihort,  that  they 
may  not  entangle  each  other  in  working  thelhip,  and  by  conle- 
qucnce  their  fails  will  be  very  narrow,  and  receive  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  wind.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  fufficient 
number  of  malts  in  the  velfel,  the  yards  will  be  too  large  and 
heavy,  fo  as  not  to  be  managed  without  difficulty.  There  is  a 
mean  between  thefe  extremes,  which  experience  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  practice  of  the  lea  have  determined  ;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  in  large  (hips  every  advantage  of  failing  is  retained  by 
three  malts  and  a  bowfpvit. 

The  molt  advantageous  pofition  of  the  malts  is  undoubtedly 
that  from  whence  there  relults  an  equilibrium  between  the  re¬ 
finance  of  the  water  on  the  body  of  the  ffiip  on  one  part,  and  of 
the  direftion  of  their  effort  on  the  other.  By  every  other  pofi¬ 
tion  this  equilibrium  is  deltroyed,  and  the  greatelt  effort  of  the 
malts  will  operate  to  turn  the  ffiip  horizontally  about  its  direc¬ 
tion  ;  a  circumftance  which  retards  her  velocity.  It  is  counter¬ 
balanced  indeed  by  the  helm  ;  but  the  fame  inconvenience  (till 
continues ;  for  the  force  of  the  wind,  having  the  refiftance  of 
the  helm  to  overcome,  is  not  entirely  employed  to  puffi  the 
velfel  forward.  The  axis  of  the  refiftance  of  the  water  lhould 
then  be  previously  determined,  to  difeover  the  place  of  the  main- 
majl,  in  order  to  fufpend  the  efforts  of  the  water  equally,  and 
place  the  other  mails  fo  as  that  their  particular  direction  will 
coincide  wifh  that  of  the  main-maft.  The  whole  of  this  would 
be  capable  of  a  folution  if  the  figure  of  the  vellel  were  regular, 
becaufe  the  point,  about  which  the  refiftance  of  the  water 
would  be  in  equilibrio,  might  be  difeovered  by  calculation. 

But  when  the  real  figure  of  the  ffiip  is  confidered,  thefe  flat¬ 
tering  ideas  will  inffantly'  vanilh.  This  obfervation  induced 

M.  Saverien  to  employ  a  mechanical  method  to  difeover  the 
axis  of  refiftance  of  the  water,  which  he  apprehended  might  be 
ufed  with  fuccefs  in  the  manner  following  : 

When  the  vellel  is  launched,  before  the  places  of  the  mails 
are  determined,  extend  a  rope  AB,  fig.  6.  from  the  head  to  the 
fiern.  To  the  extremities  A  and  B  attach  two  other  ropes, 

AD,  BC,  and  apply  to  the  other  ends  of  thefe  ropes  two  me¬ 
chanical  powers,  to  draw  the  ffiip  according  to  the  direction 
BC,  parallel  to  iifelf.  The  whole  being  thus  difpofed,  let  a 
moveable  tube  Z,  fixed  upon  the  robe  AB,  have  another  rope 
ZR  attached  to  it,  whofe  other  end  communicates  with  a  mecha¬ 
nical  power  R,  equal  to  the  two  powers  D  and  C.  This  laft  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  the  fame  velfel,  in  luch  manner  as  to  take  off  the 
efte&s  of  the  two  others  by  Hiding  upon  the  rope  AB,  fo  as  to 
difeover  fome  point  Z,  by  the  parallelilm  of  the  ropes  AD,  BC 
feebly  extended  with  the  rope  ZR ;  the  line  ZR  will  be  the 
axis  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  water's  refiftance,  and  by  conle- 
quence  the  main-maft  lhould  be  planted  in  the  point  Z. 

The  figures  E,  E,  E,  are  three  windlall’es  on  the  Ihore,  by 
which  this  experiment  is  applied. 

With  regard  to  the  fituation  of  the  other  mails,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  in  the  fame  manner,  to -difeover  two  points;  fo  that  the 
direction  of  the  two  mechanical  powers  operating,  will  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  axis  of  refiftance  RZ  already  found. 

The  exa£l  height  of  the  malts,  in  proportion  to  the  form 
and  fize  of  the  ffiip,  remains  yet  a  problem  to  be  determined. 
The  more  the  malls  are  elevated  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 
greater  will  be  the  furface  of  fail  which  they  are  enabled  to 
prefent  to  the  wind  ;  fo  far  an  additional  height  feems  to  have 
been  advantageous.  But  this  advantage  is  diminilted  by  the 
Vol.  V. 


circular  movement  of  the  mad,  which  operates  to  make  tins 
velfel  lloop  to  its  effort;  and  this  inclination  is  increaled  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  additional  height  of  the  mall,  an  inconvenience 
which  it  is  neceflary  to  guard  againft.  Thus  what  is  gained  up¬ 
on  one  hand  is  lolt  upon  the  other.  To  reconcile  thefe  differ¬ 
ences,  it  is  certain,  that  the  height  of  the  mail  ought  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  inclination  of  the  vellel,  and  that  the  point  of 
her  greatelt  inclination  lliould  be  the  term  of  this  height  above 
the  centre  of  gravity.  .See  the  article  TjuM. 

With  regard  to  the  general  practice  of  determining  the 
height  of  the  malts,  according  to  the  different  rates  of  the  (hips 
in  the  royal  navy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Sail. 

In  order  to  fecure  the  malls,  and  counterbalance  the  llrain 
they  receive  from  the  effort  of  the  fails  imprelfed  by  the  wind, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  ffiip  at  fea,  they  are  fuftained  by  feve- 
ral  firong  ropes,  extended  from  their  upper  ends  to  the  outfide 
of  the  velfel,  called  f crouds,  as  reprelented  in  fig.  4.  They  are 
lurther  fupported  by  other  ropes,  llretched  from  their  heads  to¬ 
wards  the  fore-part  of  the  vellel. 

The  maft,  which  is  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  (hip's  length, 
is  called  the  main-maji ;  that  which  is  placed  in  the  forepart, 
th e  fore-majl  •,  and  that  which  is  towards  the  Hern,  is  termed 
the  mizcn-majl. 

N.  B.  Misur,  is  applied  to  this  mail  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  except  the  i’reneh,  who  alone  call  the  fore-malt  mi' 

fame. 

MASTER,  a  title  given  to  feveral  officers  and  perfons  of 
authority  and  command  ;  particularly  to  the  chiefs  of  the  or¬ 
ders  of  knighthood,  &c. — Thus  we  fay  the  grand-mafter  of 
Malta;  of  St.  Lazarus;  of  the  Golden  fleece;  of  the  Free 
Mafons,  See. 

Masthi  (magjler),  was  a  title  frequent  among  the  Romans  : 
they  had  their  matter  of  the  people,  magijler  populi,  who  wa? 
the  dictator.  Mafter  of  the  cavalry,  magijler  equitum,  who 
held  the  fecond  poll  in  an  army  after  the  dictator.  Under  the 
later  emperors  there  were  alfo  matters  of  the  infantry,  magifrt 
p  edit  inn.  A  mafter  of  the  cenfus,  magijler  cenfus,  who  had 
nothing  of  the  charge  .of  a  cenfor,  or  fubcenfor,  as  the  name 
feems  to  intimate ;  but  was  the  fame  with  the  puepojitus  fru- 
mentariorum. 

Master  of  tic  ATi litia  (magijler  mil’, tie),  was  an  officer  in 
the  lower  empire,  created,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Dioclefian,  who  had 
the  infpehtion  and  government  of  all  the  forces,  with  power-  to 
puniffi,  &e.  fofnewhat  like  a  conltable  of  France.  At  fir'd 
there  were  two  of  thefe  officers  inftituted,  the  one  for  the  in¬ 
fantry,  and  the  other  for  the  cavalry  ;  but  the  two  were  unit¬ 
ed  into  one  under  Conilantine.  Afterwards,  as  their  power 
was  increaled,  fo  was  their  number  alfo;  and  there  was  one 
appointed  for  the  court,  another  for  Thrace,  another  for  the 
Eaft,  and  another  for  Illyria.  They  were  afterwards  called 
comites,  counts,  and  clurijjimi.  Their  power  was  only  a  branch 
of  that  of  the  prcefedlus  preetarii,  who  by  that  means  became 
a  civil  officer. 

Master  of  Arms-  (magijler  arrnorum),  was  an  officer  or 
comptroller  under  the  mafter  of  the  militia. 

Master  of  the  Offices  {magtf.cr  qfficiorum),  had  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  all  the  officers  of  the  court  ;  he  was  alfo  called 
magijler  officii  palatini  ;  limply  magijler  ;  and  his  poll  magfe* 
rin. — This  officer  was  the  fame  in  the  weftem  empire  with  the 
curopalatcs  in  the  eaftern. 

Master  at  arms,  among  us,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  teach 
the  officers  and  crew  of  a  fliip  of  war  the  exercife  of  final! 
arms  ;  to  confine  and  plant  fentinels  over  the  prifoners,  and 
fuper intend  whatever  relates  to  them  during  their  confinement. 
Be  is  alfo  to  obftrve  that  the  the  and  lights  aix  all  extin. 
guilhed  as  foon  as  the  evening-gun  is  fired,  except  thofe  which 
are  permitted  by  proper  authority,  or  under  the  infpeClion  of 
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fentiriels.  It  is  likewife  bis  duty  to  attend  the  gangway 
•when  any  boats  arrive  aboard,  and  fearch  them  carefully,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  rowers,  that  no  fpin'tuous  liquors  may  be 
onveyed  into  the  fh ip  unlefs  by  permiffion  of  the  command¬ 
ing  officer.  In  thefe  feveral  duties  he  is  affifted  by  proper 
attendants,  called  his  corporals,  who  alfo  relieve  the  fentinels 
and  one  another  at  certain  periods. 

Master  of  Hrts,  the  firfl  degree  taken  up  in  foreign  uni- 
verfities,  but  the  fecond  in  ours  ;  candidates  not  being  admitted 
to  it  till  they  have  Hudied  in  the  univerfity  feven  years. 

Master -Attendant,  is  an  officer  in  the  royal  dock-yards, 
appointed  to  hafien  and  affiH  at  the  fitting  out  or  difmantling, 
removing,  or  fecuring  vtfficls  of  war,  &c.  at  the  port  where 
he  refides.  He  is  particularly  to  obferve,  that  his  majefty’s 
fhips  are  fecurely  moored,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  is  expedited 
frequently  to  review  the  moorings  which  are  funk  in  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  obferve  that  they  are  kept  in  proper  repair.  It  is 
alfo  his  duty  to  vifit  all  the  fhips  in  ordinary,  and  fee  that  theyl 
are  frequently  cleaned  and  kept  in  order;  and  to  attend  at 
the  general  mufiers  in  the  dock  yards,  taking  care  that  all  the 
officers,  artificers,  and  labourers,  registered  at  the  navy-books, 
are  prefent  at  their  duty. 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  is  an  officer  inhituted  by  king 
Jame3l.  for  the  more  folemn  and  honourable  reception  of  am- 
baffadors,  and  ftrangers  of  quality,  whom  he  introduces  into 
the  prefence. — The  badge  of  this  office  is  a  gold  chain  and 
medal,  having  on  one  fide  an  emblem  of  peace,  with  king 
James’s  motto  ;  and  on  the  reverfe  the  emblem  of  war,  with 
Dieu  iff  mon  droit.  He  is  always  fuppoftd  to  be  a  perfon  of 
good  addrefs,  and  a  mailer  of  languages,  and  has  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  300I.  a  year  he  is  conftantly  attending  at  court, 
and  hath  under  him  an  affiflant-mafter,.  or  deputy,  at  6s.  8d.  a 
dav,  who  holds  his  place  during  the  king’s  pleafure.  There 
is  alfo  a  third  officer,  called  marjhal  of  the  ceremonies ,  with  100I. 
a-vear,  vvhofe  bufinefs  is  to  receive  and  dillribute  the  mailer’s 
orders,  or  the  deputy’s  for  the  fervice  ;  but  without  their  or¬ 
der  he  can  do  nothing.  This  is  the  king's  gift. 

Masters  of  Chancery  are  ufuallv  chofen  out  of  the  bar- 
rillers  of  the  common  law  ;  and  lit  in  chancery,  or  at  the  rolls, 
•  as  affiflants  to  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  mailer  of  the  rolls. 
All  thefe,  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  were  com¬ 
monly  doctors  of  the  civil  law. — To  them  are  alfo  committed 
interlocutory  reports,  examination  of  bills  in  chancery,  Hating 
of  accounts,  taxing  colls,  &c.  and  fometimes,  by  way  of  re¬ 
ference,  they  are  empowered  to  make  a  final  determination  of 
caufes. 

They  have  time  out  of  mind  had  the  honour  to  {it  in  the 
lords  houfe,-  though  they  have  neither  writs  nor  patent  to  em¬ 
power  them  ;  but  they  are  received  as  affiflants  to  the  loid 
chancellor  and  mailer  of  the  rolls.  They  had  anciently  the 
care  of  infpefting  all  writs  of  fummons,  which  is  now  per¬ 
formed  by  the  clerk  of  the  petty-bag.  When  any  mefiage  is- 
fent  from  the  lords  to  the  commons,  it  is  carried  by  the  mailers 
.  of  chancery.  Before  them  alfo  affidavits  are  made,  and  deeds 
and  recognizances  acknowledged. 

Befides  thefe,  who  may  be  called  mafktrs  of  chancery  ordinary 
'being  12  in  number,  whereof  the  mailer  of  the  rolls  is  re¬ 
puted  the  chief),  there  arc  alfo  rnaHers  of  chancery  extraor¬ 
dinary,  appointed  to  aft  in  the  feveral  counties  of  England  be¬ 
yond  10  miles  dillance  from  Tendon,,  by  taking  affidavits,  re¬ 
cognizances,  &c.  for  the  eafe  of  the  fuitors  of  the  court. 

Master  of  the  Faculties,  an  officer  under  the  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  grants  licenfes  and  difpenfations  ;  he  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Hatute  2  2  ar.dzj  Car.  II.  See  Court  of  Faculties. 

MASTER-Gz/n«ar.  See  Gunner. 

Master  of  the  Horfe  is  reckoned  the  third  great  officer  of 
the  court  and  is  an  office  of  great  honour  and  antiquity  ,  and 


always  (when  not  put  in  commiffion)  filled  by  noblemen  of 
the  highell  rank  and  abilities.  He  has  the  management  and 
difpofal  of  all  the  king’s  llables  and  bred  horfes.  He  has  au¬ 
thority  over  the  equerries  and  pages,  coachmen,  footmen,, 
grooms,  riders  of  the  great  horfe,  farriers,  and  fmiths.  Heap- 
points  all  the  other  tradefmen  who  work  for  the  king’s  llables  ; 
and  by  his  warrant  to  the  avenor,  makes  them  give  an  oath  to 
be  true  and  faithful.  In  fhort,  he  is  entrulled  with  all  the 
lands  and  revenues  appropriated  for  the  king’s  breed  of  horfes, 
the  expences  of  the  liable,  and  of  the  coaches,  litters,  &c.  He 
alone  has  the  privilege  of  making  ufe  of  any  of  the  king’s 
horfes,  pages,  footmen,  &c. ;  and  at  any  folemn  cavalcade  he 
rides  next  the  king,  and  leads  a  horfe  of  Hate.  His  falary  is 
1276I.  13s.  46.  per  annum.  There  is  alfo  a  maHer  of  the  horfe 
in  the  eHablilhment  of  her  majefly’s  houfehold,  with  a  falary 
of  800I.  a  year. 

Master  of  the  Houfehold,  is  an  officer  under  the  treafurer 
of  the  houfehold,  in  the  king’s  gift  :  his  bufinefs  is  to  furvey 
the  accounts  of  the  houfehold. — He  has  661.  13s.  qd.  a-year 
wages,  and  433I.  6s.  8d.  board-wages. 

Master  of  the  Mint,  was  anciently  the  title  of  him  who  is 
now  called  warden  of  the  mint  j  whole  office  is  to  receive  the 
filver  and  bullion  which  comes  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  and. 
to  take  care  thereof.  The  office  of  mafier  and  worker  is  now 
diHinft  :  and  this  officer  is  allowed  for  himfelf  and  three  clerks 
65DI.  a  year. 

Master  of  the  Ordnance.  See  Ordnance. 

Master  of  the  Revels,  an  officer  with  an  appointment  of 
tool,  a-year,  vvhofe  bufinefs  is  to  order  all  things  relating  to 
the  performance  of  plays,  mafques,  balls,  &c.  at  court.  Form¬ 
erly  he  had  alfo  a  jurifdiftion  of  granting  licenfes  to  all  who 
travel  to  aft  plays,  puppet-fiiews,  or  the  like  diverfions  $ 
neither  could  any  new  play  be  afted  at  either  of  the. two 
houfes  tijl  it  had  palled  his  perufal  and  iicenfe  ;  but  thefe.. 
powers-were  afterwards  much  abridged,  not  to  fay  annihilated, . 
by  a  Hatute  for  regulating  piay-houfes,  till  the  licenfing  plays 
by  the  lord  chamberlain  was  eHabliffied.  This  officer  has  a 
yeoman  with  46I.  irs.  8d.  a-year. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  patent-officer  for  life  j  who  has- 
the  cuHody  of  the  rolls  and  patents  which  pafs  the  great  feal, 
and  of  the  records  of  the  chancery.  In  the  abfence  of  the 
lord  chancellor  or  keeper,  he  alfo  fits  as  judge  in  the  court  of 
chancery  ;  and  is  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  called  his  ajfflant.  At 
other  times  he  hears  caufes  in  the  rolls-chapel,  and  makes  or¬ 
ders  and  decrees.  He  is  alfo  the  firH  of  the  maHers  of  chan¬ 
cery,.  and  has  their  affiHance  at  the  rolls  :  but  all  hearings  be¬ 
fore  him  are  appealable  to  the  lord  chancellor. 

He  has  the  keeping  of  the  parliament  rolls,  andhas  the  rolls- 
houfe  for  his  habitation  ;  as  alfo  the  cuHody  of  all  charters, 
patents,  commiffions,  deeds,  and  recognizances,  which  being 
made  of  rolls  of  parchment  gave  rife  to  the  name.  Anciently 
he  was  called  clerk  of  the  rolls. 

Concerning  the  authority  of  the  maHer  of  the  rolls  to  hear 
and  determine  caufes,  and  his  general  power  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  there  were  (not  many  years  fince)  divers  queHions 
and  difputes  very  warmly  agitated  ;  to  quiet  which  it  was  de¬ 
clared  by  Hat.  3.  Geo.  IT  cap.  30,  that  all  orders  and  decrees 
by  him  made,  except  fuch  as  by  the  courfe  of  the  court  were 
appropriated  to  the  great  feal  alone,  fhould  be  deemed  to  be 
valid  y  fubjeft  neverthelefs  to  be  difeharged  or  altered  by  the 
lord  ehancello.r,  and  fo  as  they  ffiall  not  be  inrolled  till  the 
fame  are  Hgned  by  his  lordlhip.  In  his  gift  are  the  fix  clerks 
in  chancery,  the  examiners,  three  clerks  of  the  petty-bag,  and 
the  fix  clerks  of  the  rolls-chapel  where  the  rolls  are  kept.  See- 
Rolls,  Clerk,  See.  The  maHer  of  the  rolls  is  always  of  the 
privy-council ;  and  his  office  is  of  great  profit,  though  much 
fhort  of  what  it  has  been. 
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Master  of  a  Ship,  an  officer  to  whom  ’is  committed  the 
dire&ion  of  a  mercharrt-veffel,  who  commands  it  in  chief,  and 
is  charged  with  the  merchandifes  aboard.  In  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  the  matter  is  frequently  called  patron ,  and  in  long 
voyages  captain.  It  is  the  proprietor  of  the  veffel  that  ap¬ 
points  the  mailer  ;.  and  it  is  the  mailer  who  provides  the  equi¬ 
page,  hires  the  pilots,  failors,  &c.  The  mailer  is  obliged  to 
keep  a  regiller  of  the  feamen  and  officers,  the  terms  of  their 
contract,  the  receipts  and  payments,  and,  in  general,  of  every 
thing  relating  to  his  commiffion. 

Master  of  a  Ship  of  War ,  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
eommiffioners  of  the  navy,  to  take  charge  of  navigating  a  lliip 
from  port  to  port  under  the  direction  of  the  captain.  The 
management  and  difpofition  of  the  fails,  the  working  of  a 
fhip  into  her  ftation  in  the  order  of  battle,  and  the  direction 
of  her  movements  in  the  time  of  action,  and  in  other  circum- 
llances  of  danger,  are  alfo  more  particularly  under  his  in- 
fpedlion.  It  is  likewife  his  duty  to  examine  the  provifions, 
and  accordingly  to  admit  none  into  the  fhip  but  fuch  as  are 
found,  fweet,  and  wholefome.  He  is  moreover  charged  with 
the  Itowage  ;  and  for  the  performance  of  thefe  fervices  he  is 
allowed  fevcral  affillants  who  are  properly  termed  mates  and 
quart  er-majlers. 

Master  of  the  Temple.  The  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
templars,  and  all  his  fuccelfors  were  called  magni  templi  ma- 
giftri  ;  and  ever  lince  the  diffolution  of  the  order,  the  fpiritual 
guide  and  director  of  the  houfe  is  called  by  that  name.  See 
Temple  and  Templar.  There  were  alfo  feveral  other  officers 
tinder  this  denomination,  as  mailer  of  the  wardrobe,  with  a 
falary  of  2000I.  a-year  ;  mailer  of  the  harriers,  with  2000I. 
a-year  ;  mailer  of  the  flag-hounds,  with  800I.  a-year  ;  matter 
of  the  jewel-office,  See.  all  now  abolifhed. 

Master  and  Servant ;  a  relation  founded  in  convenience, 
whereby  a  man  is  directed  to  call  in  the  afiiftance  of  others, 
where  his  own  fkill  and  labour  will  not  be  fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  cafes  incumbent  upon  him.  For  the  feveral  forts  of  fer- 
vants,  and  how  that  character  is  created  or  dellroyed,  fee  the 
article  Servant.  In  the  prefent  article  we  lhall  confuler, 
firll,  what  Judge  Blackftone  has  faid  of  the  effeft  of  this  rela¬ 
tion,  with  regard  to  the  parties  themfelves  ;  and  feeondly,  its 
effedls  with  regard  to  others. 

1.  The  manner  in  which  this  relation  affects  either  the 
mailer  or  fervant.  And,  firll,  by  hiring  and  fervice  for  a 
year,  or  apprenticelhip  under  indentures,  a  perfon  gains  a 
fettlemcnt  in  that  parifii  wherein  he  lall  ferved  40  days.  In 
the  next  place,  perfons  ferving  feven  years  as  apprentices  to 
any  trade  have  an  exclufive  right  to  exercife  that  trade  in  any 
part  of  England.  This  law,  with  regard  to  the  exclufive  part 
of  it,  has  by  turns  been  looked  upon  as  a  hard  law,  or  as  a 
beneficial  one,  according  to  the  prevailing  humour  of  the 
times ;  which  has  occafioned  a  great  variety  of  refolutions  in 
the  courts  of  law  concerning  it  :  and  attempts  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  made  for  its  repeal,  though  hitherto  without  fuccefs. 
At  common  law  every  man  might  life  what  trade  he  pleafed  ; 
but  this  ftatute  rellrains  that  liberty  to  fuch  as  have  ferved  as 
apprentices  :  the  adverfaries  to  which  provifion  fay,  that  all 
rettridlions  (which-  tend  to  introduce  monopolies)  are  perni¬ 
cious  to  trade  ;  the  advocates  for  it  allege,  that  unfkilfulivefs 
in  trades  is  equally  detrimental  to  the  public  as  monopolies. 
This  reafon  indeed  only  extends  to  fuch  trades,  in  the  exer- 
ctfe  whereof  Ikill  is  required  :  but  another  of  their  arguments 
goes  much  farther  ;•  viz.  that  apprenticeships  are  ufcful  to 
the  commonwealth,  by  employing  of  youth,  and  learning 
them  to  be  early  induilrious  ;  but  that  no  one  would  be  in¬ 
duced  to  undergo  a  feven  years  fervitude,  if  others,  though 
equally  Ikilful,  were  allowed  the  fame  advantages  without 
having  undergone  the  fame  drfeipline  :  and  in  this  there  feems 


to  be  much  reafon.  However,  the  refolutions  of  the  courts 
have  in  general  rather  confined  than  extended  the  reftridlion; 
No  trades  are  held  to  be  within  the  ftatute,  but  fuch  as  were 
in  being  at  the  making  of  it  :  for  trading  in  a  country  village, 
apprenticeffn’ps  are  not  requilite,  and  following  the  trade  feven 
years  is  fufficient  without  any  binding;  for  the  ftatute  only 
fays,  the  perfon  mult  ferve  as  an  apprentice,  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire  an  adlual  apprenticelhip  to  haveexifted. 

A  mailer  may  by  law  corredl  his  apprentice  for  negligence 
or  other  mifbehaviour,  fo  it  be  done  with  moderation  :  though, 
if  the  mailer  or  mailer’s  wife  beats  any  other  fervant  at  full 
age,  it  is  good  caufe  of  departure.  But  if  any  fervant,  work¬ 
man,  or  labourer,  affaults  his  mailer  or  dame,  he  lhall  fuffer 
one  year’s  imprifonment,  and  other  open  corporal  punilhment, 
not  extending  to  life  or  limb. 

By  fervice  all  fervants  and  labourers,  except  apprentices, 
become  entitled  to  their  wages  :  according  to  agreement,  if 
menial  fervants  ;  or  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  Iheriff 
or  feffions,  if  labourers  or  fervants  in  hulbandry  :  for  the  fta- 
tutes  for  regulation  of  wages  extend  to  fuch  fervants  only  ;  it 
being  impolfible  far  any  magillrate  to  be  a  judge  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  menial  fervants,  or  ot  courfe  to  affefs  their  wages., 

2.  Let  us  now  fee  howftrangers  may  be  affedled  by  this  re¬ 
lation  of  mailer  and  fervant ;  or  how  a  mailer  may  behave  to¬ 
wards  others  on  behalf  of  his  fervant,  and  what  a  fervant  may 
do  on  behalf  of  his  mailer. 

And,  firll,  the  mailer  may  maintain ,  that  is,  abet  and  affill, 
his  fervant  in  any  adtion  at  law  againft  a  ftranger  :  whereas, 
in  general,  it  is  an  offence  againft  public  juftice  to  encourage 
fuits  and  animofitics,  by  helping  to  bear  the  expence  of 
them,  and  is  called  in  law  maintenance.  A  mailer  alfo  may 
bring  an  adlion  againft  any  man  for  beating  or  maiming  his 
fervant :  but  in  fuch  cafe  he  multaffign,  as  a  fpecial  reafon. far  fa 
doing,  his  own  damage  by  the  lofs  of  his  fervice ;  and  this 
lofs  muft  ba  proved  upon  the  trial.’  A  mailer  likewife  may 
jullify  an  affault  in  defence  of  his  fervant,  and  a  fetvant  in 
defence  of  his  mailer:  the  mafter,  becaufe  he  has  an  interell  in 
his  fervant,  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  lervice ;  the  fervant,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  part  of  his  duty,  far  which  he  receives  his  wages, 
to  Hand  by  and  defend  his  mailer.  Alfa,  if  any  perfon  do  hire 
or  retain  my  fervant,  being  in  my  fervice,  far  which  the  fervant 
departeth  from  me  and  goetli  to  ferve  the  other,  I  may  have 
an  adlion  for  damages  againft  both  the  new  mafter  and  the 
fervant,  or  either  of  them  :  but  if  the  new  mailer  did  not  know 
that  he  is  my  fervant,  no  aftion  lies;  unlefs<  he  afterwards 
refufe  to  reftore  him  upon  information  and  demand.  The 
reafon  and  foundation  upon  which  all  this  doctrine  is  built, 
feem  to  be  the  property  that  every  man  has  in  the  fervice  of 
his  domellics  ;  acquired  by  the  contradl  of  hiring,  and  pur-, 
chafed  by  giving  them  wages.  . 

As  for  thofe  things  which  a  fervant  may  do'  on  behalf  of. 
his  mafter,  they  feem  all  to  proceed  upon  this  principle,  that 
the  mailer  is  anfwcrable  for  the  a£l  of  his  fervant,  if  done  by 
his  command,  either  exprefsly  given  or  implied  :  turn  qui  fiat 
per  alium,  facit  per  fe.  Therefore,  if  the  fervant  commit  a 
trefpafs  by  the  command  or  encouragement  of  his  mailer,  the 
mailer  lhall’  bc  guilty  of  it  :  not  that  the  fervant  is  excufed, 
for  he  is  oaly  to  obey  his  mailer  in  matters  that  are  honeil 
and  lawful.'  If:  an  innkeeper’s  fervants  rob  his  guells,  the 
mafter  is  bound  to  rellitution  ;  far  as  there  is  a  confidence 
repofed  in  him,  that  lie-  will  take  care  to  provide  honeil  fer- 
vants,  his  negligence  is  a  kind  of  implied  conlent  to  the 
robbery  ;  11am,  qui  non  prohibet ,  cum  probibere  poffit  jubet.  So 
likewife  if  the  drawer  at  a  tavern  fells  a  man  bad  wine,  where¬ 
by  his  health  is  injured,  he  may  bring  an  adlion  againll  the 
mailer;  far  although  the  mafter  did  not  exprefsly  order  the 
fervant  tofell.it  to  that  perfon  in  particular,  yet  his  permit* 
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ting  him 'to  draw  and  fell  it  at  all  is  impliedly  a  general 
command. 

■  In  the  fame  manner,  whatever  a  'fervant  is  permitted  to  do 
in  the  ufual  courfe  of  his  bufincfs,  is  ■equivalent  to  a  general 
command.  If  I  pay  money  to  a  "banker's  fervant,  the  banker 
is  anfwerable  for  it  1  if  '1  pay  it  to  a  clergyman’s  or  a  phyfi- 
cian’s  fervant,  whole  ufual 'buftnefs  it  is  -not  to  receive  money 
for  his  mailer,  and  he’ imbtzzles  it,  hi  muft  pay  it  Over -again. 
If  a  fteward  lets  a  leafe  >of  a  farm, ’Avtthout  the  owner’s 
knowledge,  the  owner-mull  Hand  to  the  bargain  ;  for  this  is 
the  llcward’s  bufmcfs.  A  wife,  a  ftiend,  a 'relation,  that  life 
to  tranfadl  buftnefs  for  a  man,  are  quoad  hoc  his  ffervants  ;  and 
the  principal  mull  anfwerfor  their  conduct :  for  the  law  implies, 
that  they  adl  under  a  general  command ;  and  without  .fuch  a 
dodliine  as  this  no  mutual  intercoude  between  man  and  man 
could  fubfift  with  any  tolerable  convenience.  If  I  -ufually  deal 
with  a  tradefman-by  my felf/or-cOn (lantly  pay  him  ready  money, 
I  am  not  anfwerable  forwhat  my  fervant  takes  up  upon  trull  ; 
for  here  is  no;  implied  order  to  the  tradtfman  to  trull  my  fer- 
vaut  :  but  if  -I  lifually  fend  him  upon  trull,  or  fometime3  on 
trull  and  fbmetimeS  with  ready'  money,  I  am  anfwerable  for 
all  he  takesmp  ;  for  the  tradefman-  cannot  poffibly  diftinguilh 
when  be  comes  by  my  order  and  when  upon  his  own  authority. 

'If  a  fervant,  laflly,  by- his  negligence  does  any  damage  to 
a  ft  ranger,  the  mailer  fhall  anfwer  for  his  negledl  :  if  a  fmith’s 
fervant  lames  a  horfe  while  he  is  llioc-ing  him,  an  adlion  lies 
againft  the' mailer,  and  not  againll  the  fervant.  But  in  tliefe 
cafes  tire  damage  mull  be  done  while  he  is  aflually  employed 
in  the  mailer’s  fervice;  otherwife  the  fervant  fhall  anfwer  for 
his  own  mifbehaviour.  Upon  this  principle,  by  the  common 
law,  if  a  fervant  kept  his  mailer’s  fire  negligently,  fo  that  his 
neighbour’s  houfe  was  burned  down  thereby,  an  action  lay 
againft  the  mailer;  becaufe  this  negligence  happened  in  his 
fervice  :  otherwife,  if  the  fervant,  going  along  the  ftreet  with 
a  torch,  by  negligence  fets  fire  to  a  houfe ;  for  there  he  is  not 
in  his  mailer’s  immediate  fervice,  and  muft  himfelf  anfwer  the 
damage  perfonally.  But  now  the  common  law  is,  in  the 
former  cafe,  altered  by  llatute  fi  Ann.  c.  3,  which  ordains, 
that  no  a6lion  fhall  be  maintained  againft  any  in  whofe  houfe 
or  chamber  any  fire  fhall  accidentally  begin  ;  for  their  own 
lofs  is  fufficient  punifhment  for  their  own  or  their  fervant’s 
eareleffriefs.  But  if  fuch  fire  happen  through  negligence  of 
any  fervant  (whofe  lofs  is  commonly  very  little),  fuch  fervant 
fhall  forfeit  100  1.  to  be  diflributed  among  the  fufferers;  and, 
in  default  of  payment,  fhall  be  committed  to  fome  workhoufe, 
and  there  kept  to  hard  labour  for  18  months.  A  mafter  is, 
laflly,  chargeable  il  any  of  his  family  layeth  or  cafteth  any 
thing  out  of  his  houfe  into  the  ftreet  or  common  highway,  to 
the  damage  of  any  individual,  or  the  common  nuifance  of  his 
majefly’s  liege  people;  for  the  mafter  hath  the  fuperintendence 
ef  all  his  houfehold.  And  this  alfo  agrees  with  the  civil  law  ; 
which  holds,  that  the  pater- familias,  in  this  and  fimilar  cafes, 
cb  alterius  culpam  tenetur ,  "five  fervi,  five  liberi. 

We  may  obferve,  that  in  all  the  cafes  here  put,  the  mafter 
may  be  frequently  a  lofer  by  the  truft  repofed  in  his  fervant, 
but  never  can  be  a  gainer:  he  may  frequently  be  anfwerable  for 
his  fervant’3  mifbehaviour,  but  never  can  flielter  himfelf  from 
punifhment  by  laying  the  blame  on  his  agent.  The  reafon  of 
this  is  ftill  uniform  and  the  fame  ;  that  the  wrong  done  by 
the  fervant  is  looked  upon  in  law  as  the  wrong  of  the  mailer 
himfelf;  and  it  is  a  Handing  maxim,  that  no  man  fhall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  any  advantage  of  his  own  wrong. 

Master-Z,<W,  in  mining,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  larger 
vein  of  a  metal,  in  places  where  there  are  feveral  veins  in  the 
fame  hill.  Thus  it  often  happens,  that  there  are  feven,  fome¬ 
times  five,  but  more  ufually  three  veins  or  loads,  parallel  to 
each  other  in  the  fame  hilL  Of  thefe  the  middle  vein  is  always 


much  the  largeft.  "This  is  called  the  mafer-lcad ;  and  the  others 
which  lie  three,  two,  or  one,  on  each  fide  of  tin's,  are  called 
the  concomitants  of  the  mafter-load. 

•Al aster -Wort-,  in  botany.  See  Imperatoria. 

MASTICATION,  the  adlion  of  chewing,  or  of  agitating 
the  folid  parts  of  our  food  between  the  teeth,  by  the  motion 
of  the  jaws,  the  tongue  and  the  lips,  whereby  it  is  broken 
into  imall  pieces,  impregnated  with  faliva,  and  fo  fitted  for  de¬ 
glutition  and  a  more  eafy  digeftion. 

MASTICH,  a  kind  of  refin  exuding  from  the  lentifeua 
tree  ;  and  brought  from  Ohio,  in  fmall  yellowiffi  tranfparent 
grains  or  tears,  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when  heated 
or  fet  on  fire.  See  Pistachia.  This  refin  is  recommended 
in  old  coughs,  dyfenteries,  hasmoptoes,  weaknefs  of  the  llo- 
macli,  and  in  general  in  all  debilities  and  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
GeoflVoy  direfls  an  aqueous  decodlion  of  it  to  be  ufed  for  thefe 
purpofes  :  but  water  extradls  little  or  nothing  from  this  refin. 
Rectified  fpiiit  almoft  entirely  diffolves  it,  and  the  folution  is 
very  warm  and  pungent.  Mtftich  is  to  be  chofen  in  drops, 
clear,  well-fcented,  and  brittle.  We  meet  with  a  kind  of 
cement  fometimes  kept  in  the  (hops  under  the  name  of  mailich. 
It  is  compofed  of  this  gum,  and  feveral  other  ingredients,  and 
is  formed  into  cakes  for  ufe.  This  is  intended  for  the  fervice 
of  lapidaries,  to  fill  up  cracks  in  Hones,  &c.  but  is  by  no 
means  to  be  ufed  for  any  medicinal  purpofes. 

MASTICOT,  or  yellow  lead,  is  the  calx  or  afhes  of 
lead,  gently  calcined,  by  which  it  is  changed  to  a  yellow  or 
lighter  or  deeper  tint,  according  to  the  degree  of  calcination. 
Mafticot  is  fometimes  ufed  by  painters,  and  it  ferves  medici¬ 
nally  as  a  drier  in  the  compofition  of  ointments  or  platters. 
Theftnafticot  which  is  ufed  by  the  Dutch  as  the  ground  of  their 
glazing,  is  prepared  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  one  hundred 
weight  of  clean  fand,  forty-four  pounds  of  foda,  fold  with  U|S 
under  the  name  of  barilla,  and  thirty  pounds  of  pearl-afhes. 

MASTIFF-Doo,  or  band-dog,  (canis  villaticus  or  catena - 
riusj,  is  a  fpecies  of  great  fize  and  ftrength,  and  a  very  loud 
barker.  Manwood  fays,  that  it  derives  its  name  from  mafe 
thefefe,  being  luppofed  to  frighten  away  robbers  by  its  tre¬ 
mendous  voice.  Great  Britain  \va9  formerly  fo  noted  for  its 
mailiffs,  that  the  Roman  emperors  appointed  an  officer  in  this 
itland,  with  the  title  of  Procurator  Cynegii,  whofe  foie  bufinefs 
was  to  breed,  and  tranfmit  from  hence  to  the  amphitheatre, 
fuch  as  would  prove  equal  to  the  combats  of  the  place,  Strabo, 
lib.  iv.  tells  us,  that  the  maftiffs  of  Britain  were  trained  for 
war,  and  ufed  by  the  Gauls  in  their  battles.  See  Canis. 

MASTIGADOUR,  or  slabbering-bit,  in  the  manege, 
a  fnaffle  of  iron,  all  fmooth,  and  of  a  piece,  guarded  with 
paternofters,  and  compofed  of  three  halfs  of  great  rings,  made 
into  demi-ovals,  of  unequal  bignefs ;  the  leffier  being  inclofed 
within  the  greater,  which  ought  to  be  about  half  a  foot 
high. 

MASULAPATAN,  a  populous  town  of  Afia  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  It  carried  on  a  great  trade,  and  moil  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe  had  fadlories  here ;  but  the  Engliffi  have  now 
left  it,  and  even  the  Dutch  themfelves  have  not  above  a  dozen 
people  here  to  carry  on  the  chintz  trade.  The  inhabitants  are 
Gentoos,  who  will  not  feed  on  any  thing  that  has  life;  and 
they  had  a  famous  inanufa£lur$-  of  chintz,  which  is  greatly 
decayed  fince  the  Engliffi  left  off  buying.  The  Great  Mogul 
has  a  cuftom-houfe  here ;  and  the  adjacent  countries  abound 
in  corn,  tobacco,  and  timber  for  building.  It  is  l'eated  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  200  miles  north  of  Fort  St. 
George.  W.  Ion.  81.  25.  N.  lat.  16.  30. 

MATACA,  or  Mantaca,  a  commodious  bay  in  America, 
on  the  north  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Cuba.  Here  the  galleons 
ufually  come  to  take  in  freffi  water  in  their  return  to  Spain. 
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It  is  35  miles  from  the  Havannah.  \V.  Ion.  85,  6.  N.  lat. 
o.  / 

'MATAMAN,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  by  Benguela 
on  the  north,  by  Monomotopa  on  the  eaft,  by  Cafraria  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  welt.  There  is  no 
town  in  it,  and  the  inhabitants  live  in  miferable  huts,  it  being 
a  defart  country,  and  but  little  vifited  by  the  Europeans. 

MATAN,  or  Mactan,  an  illand  of  Alia  in  the  Eaft-Indian 
fea,  and  one  of  the  Philippines.  The  inhabitants  have  thrown 
oft'  the  yoke  of  Spain ;  and  it  was  here  that  Magellan  was 
killed  in  April  1521. 

Cape  MATAPAN,  the  molt  fouthern  promontory  of  the 
Morea,  between  the  gulph  of  Coran  and  that  of  Colo-China. 

MATAKAM,  a  large  town  of  Afia,  formerly  the  capital 
of  an  empire  of  that  name  in  the  illand  of  Java.  It  is  ftrong 
by  fituation,  and  is  feated  in  a  very  fertile,  pleafant,  and  po¬ 
pulous  country,  furrOunded  with  mountains.  E.  Ion.  in.  25. 
S.  lat.  7.  55. 

MATAIIO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  feated  on  the 
coal!  of  the  Mediterranean,  1  3  miles  north-eaft  of  Barcelona, 
and  35  fouth-weft  of  Gironne.  It  is  a  fmall  town,  but  in- 
duftrious  and  well-peopled  ;  and  the  environs  abound  in  vine¬ 
yards,  which  produce  wine  much  famed  for  its  flavour.  It 
likewil'e  contains  feveral  manufactories,  and  is  gonfidered  as 
one  of  the  richelt  and  molt  a£tive  towns  in  Catalonia.  E.  Ion. 
2.  3q.  N.  lat.  41.  30. 

MATCH,  a  kind  of  rope  flightly  twilled,  and  prepared  to 
retain  fire  for  the  ufes  of  artillery,  mines,  fire- works,  &c.  It 
is  made  of  hempen-tow,  fpun  on  the  wheel  like  cord,  but 
very  flack  ;  and  is  compofed  of  three  twills,  which  are  after¬ 
wards  again  covered  with  tow,  fo  that  the  twifts  do  not  appear: 
laftly,  it  is  boiled  in  the  lees  of  old  wines.  1  his,  when  once 
lighted  at  the  end,  burns  on  gradually  and  regularly,  without 
ever  going  out  till  the  whole  be  confumed  :  the  hardelt  and 
dried  match  is  generally  the  belt. 

QhzH-Match.  See  Quick -Match. 

MATCHING,  in  the  wine-trade,  the  preparing  veflfels  to 
preferve  wines  and  other  liquors,  without  their  growing  four 
or  vapid.  The  method  of  doing  it  is  as  follows  :  Melt  brim- 
ftone  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  when  thoroughly  melted,  dip  into 
it  flips  of  courfe  linen-cloth  ;  take  thefe  out,  and  let  them 
cool  :  this  the  wine-coopers  cal)  a  match.  Take  one  of  thefe 
matches,  fet  one  end  of  it  on  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  bung- 
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A  GENERAL  name  for  every  fubftance  ufed  in  medicine, 
and  by  fome  extended  even  to  every  article  ufed  as  food 
or  drink. 

Thus  the  materia  medica  becomes  exceedingly  extenfive  : 
however,  before  we  enter  upon  any  particular  difcutfion  of  the 
lubjedt,  it  appears  proper  to  give  fome  general  idea  of  medi¬ 
cines  and  their  operation. 

A  medicine,  properly  fo  called,  is  a  fubftance  which,  when 
applied  to  the  living  human  body,  makes  fuch  an  alteration  in 
it  a^  either  to  prevent  the  approach  of  difeafe,  or  to  remedy  a 
morbid  ftate  when  already  prefent.  Such  fubftances  as  may  be 
ufed  for  thefe  pnrpofes  without  any  great  preparation  are  called 
Jimple  medicines,  or  Jimples  ;  and  with  thefe  the  writers  on  ma¬ 
teria  medica  are  chiefly  converfant.  In  treatifes  written  pro- 
fefledly  on  this  fubjedt,  it  is  common  to  give  a  particular 
defcription  of  each  article,  the  charadteriftic  marks  by  which 
it  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  all  ether  fubftances,  and  the 
Vox..  V. 


hole  of  a  cafk ;  flop  it  loofely,  and  thus  fufier  the  match  t& 
burn  nearly  out :  then  drive  in  the  bung  tight,  and  fet  the 
cafk  afide  for  an  hour  or  two.  At  the  end  of  this  time  ex¬ 
amine  the  cafk,  and  you  will  find  that  the  fulphur  has  com¬ 
municated  a  violent  pungent  and  fuffocating  fcent  to  the  cafk, 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  acidity,  which  is  the  gas  and  acid 
fpirit  of  the  lulphur.  The  cafk  may  after  this  be  filled  with 
a  fmall  wine  which  has  fcarce  done  its  fermentation  ;  and  bung¬ 
ing  it  down  tight,  iLwill  be  kept  good,  and  will  foon  clarify  : 
this  is  a  common  and  very  uleful  method  ;  for  many  poor 
wines  could  fcarce  be  kept  potable  even  a  few  months  with¬ 
out  it. 

M  ATE  of  a  Ship  of  War,  an  officer  under  the  diredtion 
of  the  matter,  by  whofe  choice  he  is  generally  appointed,  to 
affift  him  in  the  feveral  branches  of  his  duty.  Accordingly, 
he  is  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  navigation  in  his  watch, 
&c.  to  keep  the  log  regularly,  and  examine  the  line  and  glades 
by  which  the  fhip’s  courfe  is  meafured,  and  to  adjuft  the  fails 
to  the  wind  in  the  fore-part  of  the  fhip.  He  is  to  have  a  dili¬ 
gent  attention  to  the  cables,  feeing  that  they  are  well  coiled 
and  kept  clean  when  laid  in  the  tier ,  and  lufficiently  fer-ved 
when  employed  to  ride  the  fhip.  Finally,  he  is  to  fuperintend 
and  affift  at  the  (towage  of  the  hold,  taking  efpecial  care  that 
all  the  ballad  and  provifions  are  properly  flowed  therein. 

Mate  of  a  Merchant- Ship,  the  officer  who  commands  in 
the  abfence  of  the  mafter  thereof,  and  fhares  the  duty  with 
him  at  fea  ;  being  charged  with  every  thing  that  regards  the 
internal  management  of  the  fhip,  the  directing  her  courfe,  and 
the  government  of  her  crew.  The  number  of  mates  allowed 
to  (hips  of  war  and  merchantmen  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  veflel.  Thus  a  firft-rate  man  of  war  has  fix 
mates,  and  an  Eaft-Indiaman  the  fame  number;  a  frigate  of 
10  guns,  and  a  imall  merchant-fhip,  but  only  one  mate  in 
each;  and  the  intermediate  (hips  have  a  greater  or  fmaller 
number,  according  to  their  feveral  fizes,  or  to  the  fervices  on 
which  they  are  employed. 

Dura  and  Pia  MATER,  the  names  given  by  anatomifts 
to  the  two  membranes  which  furround  the  brain.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy. 

MATERA,  a  confiderable  town  cf  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra  d’Otranto,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee, 
feated  on  the  river  Canapro.  E.  Ion.  16.  43.  N.  lat. 
40.  51. 


MEDICA, 

methods  by  which  an  adulteration  or  an  imperfection  may  be 
difeovered  in  it,  together  with  the  dofe  in  which  it  can  fafely 
be  given  :  but  as  all  thefe  particulars  are  taken  notice  of  in 
different  parts  of  this  work,  it  is  only  neceff'ary  here  to  men¬ 
tion  the  general  claffification,  and  enumerate  the  names  of  the 
various  fubftances  uled  in  medicine,  after  giving,  as  hath  been 
already  promiled,  a  brief  and  general  account  of  their  mode 
of  operation. 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  medicines  aCt,  phyficians 
have  greatly  differed,  and  each  has  followed  his  own  particular 
theory.  The  followers  of  Boerhaave  have  fuppofed  their  action 
to  be  directly  upon  the  folids  and  fluids ;  while  thofe  who 
build  their  theories  on  the  hypothefis  of  Hoffman  have  afferted, 
that  all  medicines  act  immediately  upon  the  nervous  fyttein, 
and  from  thence  only  in  a  fecondary  manner  are  their  efleCts 
diffufed  over  the  folids  and  fluids.  To  difeufs  this  queltion  is 
rot  our  bufinefs  at  prefent :  neither  indeed  is  it  a  matter  of 
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great  confequence  whether  it  be  difcufi'ed  or  not ;  feeing  all 
parties  muft  own,  that  certain  effects  follow  the  ufe  of  certain 
particular  fubftances,  whether  thefe  fubftances  a<5t  firft  upon 
the  nervous  fyftem  or  upon  the  folids  and  fluids. 

From  their  operations  on  the  human  body  medicines  are 
molt  ufually  divided  into  claffes.  Some  are  found  to  have  the 
property  of  rendering  the  folid  parts  of  the  body  more  lax 
than  before,  and  are  therefore  called  relaxing  medicines  : 
Others  there  are  which  have  an  effeft  diredtly  contrary,  and 
are  therefore  called  indurating  medicines:  A  third  kind  are 
found  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  part  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied,  and  are  therefore  called  inflammatory  medicines:  .And, 
Jaftly,  a  fourth  kind  are  found  remarkably  either  to  increafe  or 
diminifh  the  vigour  of  the  body,  or  what  is  called  the  tone  of 
the  folids ;  and  have  therefore  got  the  name  of  tonics  if  they 
increafe,  and  Jedatives  if  they  diminifh,  this  tone. 

Some  medicines  are  fuppofed  neiiher  remarkably  to  increafe 
nor  diminifh  the  tone  of  the  folids;  but  to  perform  their  office 
either  by  correcting  fome  morbid  matter  in  the  body,  or  by 
evacuating  it :  in  the  former  cafe  they  are  called  alterants,  in 
■the  latter  evacuants. 

Thefe  arc  the  general  divifions  or  claffes  into  which  medi¬ 
cines  are  commonly  divided  ;  but  when  we  begin  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  confider  their  virtues,  a  great  many  inferior  divifions 
arife. — Of  the  relaxing  medicines,  fome,  when  externally 
applied^  are  fuppofed  only  to  foften  the  part ;  and  in  that  cafe 
are  called  emollients :  while  others,  which  have  a  power  of  con¬ 
verting  the  humours  ftagnating  in  any  inflamed  part  into  pus, 
are  called  maturants,  or  fuppuratives.  Sedative  medicines, 
externally  applied,  are  fometimes  called  paregorics :  when 
taken  internally,  if  they  take  off  a  fpalm  then  exifting  in  the 
body,  they  are  called  antijpafmodics ;  if  they  mitigate  pain, 
anodynes-,  if  they  produce  a  quiet  fleep,  hypnotics-,  or  if  they 
produce  a  very  deep  and  unnatural  fleep,  together  with  a 
remarkable  ftupefaftion  of  the  fenfes,  they  are  then  called 
narcotics. 

Tonic  medicines  obtain  the  name  of  corroboratives,  analep¬ 
tics,  or  nervine  medicines,  when  they  flightly  increafe  the  con¬ 
tractile  power  of  the  folids  ;  but  of  ajlringents,  if  they  do  this 
in  a  great  degree,  efpecially  if  at  the  fame  time  that  they  in¬ 
durate  the  folids  they  alfo  coagulate  the  fluids.  Some  of  thefe 
medicines  have  received  names  from  their  fuppofed  virtue  of 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  flefh,  confolidating  wounds, 
and  flopping  fluxes  of  blood  ;  but  it  is  now  difeovered  that 
no  medicines  whatever  are  endowed  with  any  fuch  powers  ; 
and  therefore  the  divifions  into  farcolics,  traumaiics,  or  vulne- 
raries,  &c.  are  feldom  ufed.  If  aftringent  medicines  are  ufed 
with  an  intention  to  drive,  by  the  conftrittion  which  they  oc- 
cafion,  any  kind  of  matter  from  the  furface  towards  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  body,  they  are  called  repellents  ;  but  if  they 
jnfenfibly  expel  any  kind  of  ftagnating  matter  from  the  parts 
where  it  is  contained,  they  are  then  called  difeutients ;  and, 
laftly,  Jlimulants ,  or  aitradives,  if  they  bring  a  greater  flux  of 
humours  to  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 

As  to  medicines  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  they  are  divided 
into  veJicatori.es  or  biifters,  which  by  their  application  raife 
watery  bladders  on  the  fkin  ;  and  catherectics,  efcharotics,  or 
corrofives,  if  they  eat  into  and  deftroy  the  fubltance  of  the 
folid  parts  themfelves.  Another  fubdivifion  has  been  added, 
viz.  that  of  rubefafti've  medicines,  or  fnch  as  only  induce  a 
rednefs  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  but  thefe  be¬ 
long  to  the  veficatories,  and  what  proves  only  rubefaBinje  to 
one  will  frequently  blifter  another. 

The  alterants  are  divided  into  alforbents,  fuch  as  by  their 
alkaline  quality  neutralife  and  deftroy  any  acid  matter  which 
may  be  in  the  ftomach  ;  and  antfeptics,  or  thofe  which  corredt 
any  putrid  matter  in  it ;  coagulants  when  they  thicken  the  hu¬ 


mours,  and  refolvents  if  they  thin  them ;  heating  medieines 
when  they  increafe  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  and  refrigerating 
if  they  diminifh  it. 

The  evacuating  medicines  are  divided  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  humour  they  evacuate.  Thus,  if -they  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  ftomach  by  vomiting,  they  are  called 
emetics  ;  if  they  induce  purging,  they  are  called  cathar¬ 
tics  ;  if  they  only  evacuate  the  immediate  contents  of  the 
inteftines,  they  are  named  eccoprotics  ;  or  if  a  moderate  eva¬ 
cuation  is  produced,  without  fteknefs  or  pain,  they  are  called 
laxatives. — The  medicines  which  gently  promote  the  expulfion 
of  humours  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  are  called  diapho¬ 
retics.  If  they  do  this  in  great  quantity,  and-  with  violence, 
they  are  called  fudorifics.  Such  as  excite  urine,  are  called 
diuretics.  Such  as  produce  their  evacuation  by  the  glands  of 
the  palate,  mouth,  and  falival  duCls,  are  calle-d  falivating  me¬ 
dicines  ;  thofe  which  promote  the  evacuation  of  mucus  from 
the  throat,  are  called  apophlegmatics  ;  while  thofe  which  eva¬ 
cuate  by  the  nofe,  are  called  pt armies,  errhines, Jlemutatorics  ; 
and  thofe  which  promote  the  menftrual  flux,  emmenagogues . 
To  the  order  of  evacuants  alfo  fome  reduce  thofe  medicines 
which  expel  any  unnatural  bodies,  as  worms,  (tones,  and  flatus. 
Thofe  which  deftroy  worms  are  called  anthelmintics  ;  thofe 
which  diffolve  the  ftone  in  the  bladder-,  lithoniriptics  ;  and  fuch 
as  expel  flatus,  carminatives. 

According  to  thefe  divifions,  Mr.  Vogel  claffes  the  articles 
of  his  Materia  Medica  ;  but  Dr.  Lewis  choofes  to  arrange 
them  according  to  the  natural  qualities  of  the  fubftances  them¬ 
felves,  and  not  their  effedts  on  the  human  body. 

Writers  on  the  materia  medica  (he  obferves)  have  taken 
great  pains  in  arranging  the  various  articles  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  into  different  divifions  and  ftibdivifions,  according 
to  their  real  or  reputed  medicinal  powers. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  the  whole  materia  medica  is 
reducible  under  the  three  diftinCtions  of  alteratives,  evacuants, 
and  rejloratives  :  the  firft  comprehending  all  that  has  any  power 
to  alter  the  conftitution,  without  fenfibly  increafing  or  dimi- 
nifhing  any  of  the  natural  evacuations ;  the  fecond,  whatever 
vifibly  promotes  thofe  difeharges  ;  and  the  third,  all  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  leffen  them,  and  make  the  increafe  greater  than 
the  wafte.  Thefe  divifions  being  to®  general,  they  are  broken 
into  fubdivifions  ;  and  thefe  again  are  further  divided  into 
different  claffes,  under  more  reftrained  denominations,  as  cav- 
diac,  carminative,  hyfterie,  ftomachic,  &c. 

Specious  as  this  plan  may  appear  to  be.  he  imagines  the 
execution  of  it,  to  any  ufeful  purpofe,  would  require  a  far 
more  extenfive  knowledge  of  tne  nature  and  operation  of  me¬ 
dicines  than  has  yet  been  attained  t6.  A  juft  and  ufeful  me¬ 
thod  of  finrples  is  fcarcely  to  be  expected,  while  thole  proper¬ 
ties  on  which  the  method  is  founded  are  imperfectly  known, 
and  in  many  articles  only  conjedtural. 

In  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  hitherto  contrived  upon 
this  plan,  there  appears  a  ftriking  incongruity  among  the  feveral 
articles  of  which  even  the  ultimate  fubdivifions  are  compofed; 
fubftances  extremely  diffimilar  being  clalled  together,  as  cantha- 
rides  and  tea,  tobacco  and  bran,  hemlock  and  cowflips,  feurvy- 
grafs  and  raifins,  arum  root  and  liquorice,  wormwood  and  parf- 
nips,  cinnamon  and  nettles,  ralberries  and  chalk,  artichokes  and 
alum,  cloves  and  coffee,  muftard-feed  and  black  cherries,  & c.  Nor 
are  thefe  incongruities  to  be  laid  always  to  the  charge  of  the  au¬ 
thors,  the  nature  of  the  fyftem  itlelf  rendering  them  often  una¬ 
voidable  ;  for  the  particular  effeCl  which  entitles  a  medicine  to  a 
particular  clafs,  may  be  produced  by  fubftances  very  diffimilar, 
and  even  oppofite,  in  their  general  powers  :  thus  the  alvine  ex¬ 
cretions  are  reftrained  by  ftareh,  wax,  torrnentil-root,  opium  ; 
among  the  capital  diuretics  are  cantharides,  nitre,  fait,  fixt  alka  * 
line  falts,  fquills.  It  ftiould  feem  that  the  method  of  arrangement 
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cannot  be  a  juft  one,  which  requires  fubftances  fa  dil'cordant  to 
be  ranked  together,  and  which  farther  requires  each  of  thefe 
fubftances  to  be  ranked  over  again,  in  other  claffes,  along  with 
other  fubftances  to  which  they  are  equally  difcordant. 

There  is  alfo  a  material  imperfection  in  this  fcheme,  even 
in  the  primary  divifions.-  Steel  and  its  preparations  aft,  in 
different  circumftances,  both  as  evacuants  and  reftoratives. 
Mercury  and  antimony  afford,  in  their  different  preparations, 
both  evacuants  and  alteratives  ;  and  there  are  many  other  drugs 
which  are  fometimes  ufed  as  alteratives,  and  fometimes  as  eva¬ 
cuants  ;  indeed,  all  evacuants,  in  diminifhed  dofes,  feem  to 
aft  merely  as  alteratives.  It  fhould  feem,  therefore,  that  “  the 
divifton  of  the  whole  materia  medica  into  alteratives,  evacuants, 
and  reftoratives,”  is  a  divition  not  founded  in  nature,  even  if 
there  was  no  objcftion  to  the  vague  meaning-  of  the  appella¬ 
tions  themfelves. 

Carlheufer  has  divided  the  materia  medica  on  a  plan  which 
appears  more  rational.  Inftead  of  the  operations  of  medicines 
in  the  human  body,  which  are  precarious,  complicated,  and 
greatly  diverfified  according  to  the  dofe,  the  preparation,  and 
the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  he  takes  for  the  bafis  of  his 
arrangement  their  more  fimple,  obvious,  and  conftant  proper¬ 
ties,  as  bitternefs,  fweetnefs,  aftringency,  acidity,  &c.  Having 
confidered  the  nature  of  bitternefs,  for  inftance,  in  general,  he 
examines  what  effects  medicines  poffeffed  of  this  property  are 
capable  of  producing  in  the  body,  and  in  what  circumftances 
they  may  be  expefted  to  be  ferviceable  ;  and  then  proceeds  to 
an  account  of  the  particular  bitters. 

This  method  is  of  real  ufe  ;  but  its  ufe  is  limited  to  a  fmall 
part  of  the  materia  medica.  There  are  many  of  the  medicinal 
fimples,  in  which  we  can  diftinguiffi  no  prevailing  qualities  of 
this  kind  ;  there  are  many  in  which  different  qualities  are 
blended  together ;  and  many  which,  though  fimilar  in  thefe 
kinds  of  qualities,  are  very,  ditfimilar  in  their  operations  in  the 
human  body  :  thus,  though  gentian  and  aloes  agree  in  having 
a  bitter  tafte,  and  fugar  and  manna  in  being  fweet,  their  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues  are  refpeftively  very  different.  Accordingly  the 
author  is  obliged  in  fome  cafes  to  depart  from  his  general  plan, 
and  found  the  divifton  on  the  medicinal  effefts.  He  makes 
one  clafs  of  purgatives  and  emetics,  and  another  of  vaporofe 
inebriants  and  narcotics  :  this  laft  clafs  confifts  of  tobacco, 
alder  flowers,  faffron,  opium,  and  poppy-feeds  ;  fubftances 
certainly  very  difcordant  in  all  their  qualities  that  relate  to 
medicinal  intentions. 

In  this  article,  inftead  of  attempting  a  medicinal  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  limples,  which  we  apprehend  not  to  be  practicable 
to  any  good  purpofe,  we  (hall,  after  Dr.  Lewis,  adopt  the  al¬ 
phabetical  mode  of  arrangement,  as  poffeffing  upon  the  whole 
a  decided  fuperiority  over  every  other.  We  fhall  however  pre- 
mife,  from  the  fame  ingenious  author,  fome  general  obferva- 
tions  on  certain  claffcs  of  medicines,  in  Cartheufer’s  manner; 
and  thus  preferve  the  lefs  exceptionable  parts  of  his  plan,  with 
fome  amendments. 

Art.  I.  Acids. 

C  native ;  as  forrel,  wood-forrel,  juice  of 
lemon,  oranges,  barberries,  and  other 
Clafs  i.  V  get  able '  fruits. 

I  produced  by  fermentation  ;  as  vinegar  and 
tartar. 

Clafs  2.  Mineral:  the  acids  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  common 
fait. 

T he  medical  effeft  of  acids,  duly  diluted,  and  given  in  pro¬ 
per  dofes,  are,  to  cool,  quench  thirft,  correft  a  tendency  to 
putrefaction,  and  allay  inordinate  motion*  of  the  blood.  By 
thefe  qualities,  in  hot  bilious  temperaments  and  inflammatory 
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diforders,  they  frequently  reftrain  immoderate  haemorrhages, 
and  promote  the  natural  fecretions;  in  fome  kinds  of  fever 
they  excite  a  copious  diaphorefts,  where  ^he  warm  medicines, 
called  alexipbarmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  this  falutary  dis¬ 
charge. 

Vegetable  acids,  particularly  the  native  juices  of  certain 
plants  and  fruits,  have  fome  degree  of  a  faponaceous  quality; 
by  means  of  which  they  attenuate  or  diflolve  vifeid  phlegm 
and  deterge  the  veflels,  and  thus  prove  ferviceable  in  fundry 
chronical  diforders.  Inveterate  feurvies  have  fometimes  yielded 
to  their  continued  ufe,  efpecially  when  given  in  conjunftion 
with  medicines  of  the  acrid  or  pungent  kind  :  experience  has 
fliown,  that  the  acrid  antifcorbutics  have  much  better  effedfts 
when  thus  managed  than  when  exhibited  by  themfelves  ;  hence 
in  the  fucci  fcorbutici  of  our  difpenfatory,  Seville  orange  juice 
is  ufefully  joined  to  that  of  the  cocblearia  and  najlurtium. 

The  mineral  acids  inftantly  coagulate  blood  :  the  vegetable 
dilute  it,  even  when  infpilfated  or  thickened  by  heat  ;  in  which 
ftate  watery  liquors  will  not  mingle  with  it.  Hence,  in  fome 
fevers,  where  water  rims  off  by  the  kidneys  almoft  as  pale 
and  infipid  as  it  was  drank,  vegetable  acids  render  the  urine 
of  the  due  colour  and  quality.  The  mineral  acids  (the  fpirit 
of  nitre  in  particular)  combined  with  vinous  fpirits,  have  a 
like  effeft. 

Acids  are  prejudicial  in  cold,  pale,  phlegmatic  habits,  where 
the  veffels  are  lax,  the  circulation  languid,  bile  deficient,  and 
the  power  of  digeftion  weak.  In  thefe  cales,  an  acid  is  often 
generated  in  the  ftomach,  from  milk  and  molt  vegetable  foods  ; 
which,  whilft  it  continues  in  the  firft  paflages,  occafions  unea- 
finefs  about  the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  fometimes  griping  pains 
of  the  bowels,  and  vomitings. 

Art.  II.  Insipid  Earths  capable  of  abforlivg  Acids. 

Oylter-fhells,  Chalk, 

Crabs  claws  and  eyes  fo  called,  Some  marles, 

Coral,  red  and  white,  Lime-ftones, 

Pearls,  Marbles, 

Bezoar,  Spars. 

The  virtues  of  thefe  fubftances  are,  to  abforb  or  deftroy  aci¬ 
dities  in  the  firft  patfages,  and  confequently  to  remove  fuch 
diforders  as  proceed  from  that  caufe.  The  cordial,  alexiphar- 
mic,  antifebrile,  and  other  like  virtues  attributed  to  thefe  me¬ 
dicines,  appear  to  have  little  foundation ;  or  at  beft  are  only 
fecondary  ones.  When  united  with  the  acid,  they  form  a 
neutral  faline  compound,  poffeffing  fome  degree  of  an  aperient 
and  detergent  quality,  though  too  inconfiderable  to  be  in  ge¬ 
neral  regarded. 

The  abforbent  earths  were  all  ftrangers  to  medicine  in  the 
earlier  times':  and  their  ufe  does  not  feem  to  have  been  efta- 
bliflied  before  the  laff  century' ;  when  fome  praftitioners,  from 
an  opinion  that  moft  kinds  of  difeafes  proceeded  from  a  preter¬ 
natural  acid,  introduced  a  great  variety  of  antacid  bones,  both 
of  the  earthy  and  faline  kind,  and  very  liberally  exhibited  them 
on  almoft  every  occafion. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  children,  and  adults  of  a  weak  confti- 
tution,  and  whofe  food  is  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  acefcent 
kind,  fundry  diforders  are  occafioned  by  acidities  thefe  rea¬ 
dily  difeover  themfelves  by  four  eruftations,  the  pale  colour  of 
the  face,  and  in  children  by  the  lour  fmell  and  green  colour  of 
the  alvine  faeces,  which  are  fometimes  fo  manifeftly  acid  as  to 
raife  a  ftrong  effervefcence  with  alkaline  falts.  In  thele  cafes, 
and  thefe  only,  the  ufe  of  abforbent  earths  is  indicated. 

If  there  are  really  no  acid  juices,  in  the  ventricle,  thefe 
earths  are  apt  to  concrete  with  the  mucous  matter  ufuallv 
lodged  there,  into  hard  indilfoluble  malfes  ;  which  have  fome*- 
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times  been  thrown  up  by  vomit,  or  found  in  the  ftomach  upon 
diffedlion.  Hence  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  naufea,  vomit¬ 
ing,  obftruftions  of  the  bowels,  and  other  diforders.  Some¬ 
times  the  ftomach  and  inteltines  have  been  found  lined  with  a 
cruft,  as  it  were,  of  thefe  earthy  bodies,  which  mult  not  only 
have  prevented  the  reparation  of  the  galtric  liquor,  but  likewife 
have  clofed  the  orifices  of  .  the  latteal  veifels,  fo  as  to  obftrutt 
the  paffage  of  the  chyle  into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Some  luppofe  the  earthy  powders  capable  (without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  any  acid)  of  palling  the  ladteals  along  with  the 
chyle  :  and  allege,  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  that,  when  tri¬ 
turated  with  water,  they  are  in  part  taken  up  and  carried  with 
it  through  a  filter  of  paper ;  the  filtrated  liquor  leaving,  upon 
evaporation,  a  portion  of  whitifh  earthy  matter.  This  expe¬ 
riment  (allowing  the  confequence  to  be  juftly  drawn  from  it) 
is  itfelf  erroneous  :  the  refiduum  proceeds  from  the  earth  na¬ 
turally  contained  in  the  water,  not  from  that  employed  in  the 
experiment ;  for  if  pure  diftilled  water  be  made  ufe  of,  it  will 
leave  no  refiduum,  though  long  triturated  or  digefted  with  the 
earth. 

All  thefe  bodies,  particularly  thofe  of  the  animal  kind, 
contain,  befides  their  purely  alkaline  earth,  a  portion  of  glu¬ 
tinous  matter.  An  inftance  of  this  we  have  in  crabs-eyes, 
which  if  macerated  in  the  weaker  acids,  or  in  the  itronger  fuf- 
ficiently  diluted  with  water,  the  earthy  part  will  be  diffolved, 
and  the  animal-glue  remain  in  form  of  a  loft  tranlparent  mu¬ 
cilage.  The  glutinous  fubftance  increales  their  tendency  to 
concrete  in  the  ftomach  ;  and  thence  thofe  which  contain  lead; 
thereof  fliould  be  preferred  to  the  others.  The  mineral  earths 
contain  the  lead  of  this  kind  of  matter,  and  fome  of  them  are 
very  eafy  of  folution ;  chalk,  for  indance,  which  may  there¬ 
fore  be  given  with  greater  fafety  than  the  animal  abdrbents. 
Thefe  fubdances,  diveded  of  their  conglutinating  matter  by 
means  of  fire,  are  reduced  into  acrimonious  calces  or  limes, 
and  thus  become  medicines  of  a  different  clafs. 

The  teeth,  bones,  hoofs,  and  horns  of  animals,  confid  of 
the  fame  principles  with  the  animal  abforbents  above-men¬ 
tioned,  but  combined  in  different  proportions  :  the  quantity 
of  gelatinous  matter  is  fo  large,  as  to  defend  the  earthy  part 
from  the  aftion  of  weak  acids  ;  whilfi  the  earth,  in  its  turn, 
protects  the  gluten  from  being  eafily  diffolved:  by  watery  li¬ 
quors.  Hence  thefe  bodiis  in  their  crude  date,  though  recom¬ 
mended  as  poffefiing  fingular  virtues,  are  not  found  to  have 
any  virtue  at  all. 

Experiments  have  been  made  dr  determining  the  degree  of 
folubility,  or  comparative  drength  of  thefe  earths  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  arranged  in  the  two  following  tables,  one 
taken  from  Langius,  and  the  other  from  Homberg. 

Table  of  the  quantity  of  Ac'id  defrayed  ly  different  AlJ 'orients. 
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Table  of  the  quantity  of  All] 'orient  E  firths  foluhle  in  Acids. 


("Crabs- eyes  216 

Mother-of-Pearl  144 
Pearls  128 

Oyfter-fhells  156 
576  grains  of  Spirit  I  Hartfhorn  1 67 

of  Salt  diffolved  of  '  Coral  186 

Oriental  Bezoar  118 
Occidental  Bezoar  123 
«  Qm’ck  Lime  199 
u Slacked  Lime  193 

f  Crabs-eyes  277 

Mother-of-Pearl  202 
Pearls  219 

Oylter-dells  236 
5  76  grains  of  Spirit  ;  Hartfhorn  234 

of  Nitre  diffolved  of',  Coral  233 

Oriental  Bezoar  108 
Occidental  Bezoar  144 
Quick  Lime  j8o 
Slacked  Lime  216 


Thefe  experiments  do  not  fufficiently  afeertain  the  point 
intended  by  them  :  in  the  fird  fett,  the  quantity  of  acid  is  too 
vague  and  indetermined ;  in  the  fecond,  we  are  not  told 
whether  the  acid  was  perfectly  faturated  ;  and  in  both,  the 
acids  made  ufe  of  were  fo  very  different  from  any  that  can 
be  fuppofed  ever  to  exift  in  the  human  body,  that  little  can  be 
concluded  from  them  with  regard  to  the  medical  effedts  of 
thefe  abforbents.  Trial  fhould  have  been  made  with  the  mild 
vegetable  acids,  as  the  juices  of  certain  fruits,  four  fermented 
liquors,  or  rather  with  four  milk.  Neverlhelefs  thefe  tables, 
though  not  fo  perfect  as  could  be  wifhed,  have  their  ufe  in  the 
ha  ds  of  fuch  as  can  make  proper  allowances. 

Art.  III.  Earths  not  dissoluble  in  Acids  or  other  Liquors . 

Thefe  may  be  ranged  in  two  claffes. 

Clafs  1.  Hard  cryjlalline  earths  :  as  the  ruby,  garnet,  emerald, 
fapphire,  hyacinth,  and  other  precious  ftones;  cryftal, 
flint,  &c. 

These  kind  of  fubflances  were  introduced  into  medicine, 
and  many  fabulous  virtues  attributed  to  them  by  the  fuper- 
llition  of  the  earlier  ages.  Some  of  them  are  ft  i'll  preferved  in 
foreign  pharmacopoeias,  but  at  length  very  juftly  expunged 
from  ours,  notwithftanding  what  fome  late  writers  of  repute 
fpeak  of  their  medical  virtue.  Thefe  indiffoluble  hard  bodies 
are  not  capable  of  producing  any  other  effedt,  than  by  their 
rigid  angular  particles  ( which,  though  levigated  with  the 
utmoft  care,  the  microfcope  ft  ill  difeovers  in  them)  to  offend 
or  wound  the  inteltines.  In  levigation,  they  wear  off  fo  much 
from  the  hardeft  marble  inftruments,  as  will  equal  or  exceed 
their  own  weight  :  from  this  circumftance  we  may  account 
for  their  having  lometimes  appeared  to  act  as  abforbents.  Some 
of  thefe  ftones,  expofed  to  a  vehement  fire,  become  in  fome 
meafure  friable  ;  but  neverthelefs  remain  indiffoluble.  Molt 
of  the  coloured  ones  by  this  treatment  lofe  their  colour;  and 
in  this  ftate  prove  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  common 
cryftal ;  fuch  are,  the  fapphire,  emerald,  amethyft,  and  cor¬ 
nelian.  Others  melt  into  a  blackifh  vitreous  matter,  from  1 
which  a  portion  of  iron  is  obtainable  by  proper  fluxes ;  as 
the  hyacinth  and  garnet.  Geoffroy  concludes  from  hence, 
that  thefe  ftones  really  poffefs  fome  medical  virtues,  depending 
upon  their  metallic  part  :  but  the  quantity  of  metallic  matter, 
fufficient  to  give  them  a  confiderable  tindf,  is  fo  exceedingly 
fmall,  and  fo  inclofed  in  a  ilpny  matter  not  at  all  foluhle  by 
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any  of  the  known  roenftrua,  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  any  pofllbi- 
lity  of  its  acting  in  the  human  body. 

Clafs  2.  Softer  earth ;  the  talky,  gypfeous,  and  argillaceous. 

The  talcs  and  gypfu^ns  have  rarely  been  ufed  as  medicines. 
'  Some  of  the  former,  from  their  undLuous  foftnefs  and  fdyer 
hue,  (land  recommended  externally  as  cofmetics  ;  and  fome 
of  the  latter,  on  little  better  foundation,  internally  as  aftrin- 
gents.  But  they  have  long  been  defervedly  rejefhed  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  practitioners.  They  feem  to  poffefs  the  ill  qualities  of 
the  alkaline  earth  (concreting  with  the  mucus  of  the  flo- 
macb.  See.)  without  any  of  their  good  ones. 

Several  of  the  clays,  boles,  and  terrae  figillatae,  were 
highly  celebrated  by  the  ancients  as  afttingents  and  alexiphar- 
rnics,  and  fome  of  them  dill  continue  in  efteem  ;  though  it  is 
certain  they  have  no  great  claim  to  the  virtues  that  have  been 
attributed  to  them.  Their  real  effefls  are,  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  confiftency  to  the  fluids  in  the  firft.  paffages,  and  in 
fome  meafure  defend  .the  folids  from  their  acrimony. 

Mod  of  thefe  bodies  contain,  betides  the  tenacious  indiflo- 
iuble  earth,  which  is  their  principal  charadlerillic,  (i.)  A 
portion  of  an  earth  foluble  in  acids  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  firft 
fcAon.  .(z.)  Of  acid,  feparable  by  diftillation  in  a  ftrong 
fire  :  this  acid  is  always  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  obtained 
from  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  alum.  (3.),The  coloured  ones  con¬ 
tain  likevvife  fmall  quantities  of  iron,  reducible,  by  inflam¬ 
mable  fluxes,  into  its  metallic  form.  In  confequence  of  the  firft 
of  thefe  ingredients,  thefe  earths  may  be  looked  upon  in  fome 
meafure  as  abforbent :  the  acid  appears  to  be  united  with  a 
part  of  the  abforbent  earth  into  a  faline  compound,  approach¬ 
ing  to  an  aluminous  nature  ;  whence  they  have  fome  degree  of 
aftringency  :  whether  they  receive  any  peculiar  virtue  from  the 
iron,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  ;  fince  it  is  in  a  very  crude  ftate, 
and-  in  quantity  extremely  fmall. 

Thefe  earths  unite  with  water  into  a  tUrbid  liquor,  flippery 
and  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  remain  for  fome  time  fufpended ; 
the  fand,  grit,  or  other  groffer  matters,  which  are  often  found 
naturally  mingled  with  them,  fubfiding.  They  may  be  freed 
by  means  of  acids  from  their  alkaline  earth  >-  by  coftion  in 
water,  from  their  faline  matter  ;  and  the  coloured  onefe  from 
their  iron  by  digeftion  in  aqua-regis,  the  only  menftruum  we 
are  acquainted  with. that  will  extradl  the  ferrugineous  matter 
of  argillaceous  and  bolar  earths.  This  purified,  they  have  all 
nearly  the  fame  appearance  and  qualities.  Expofed  to  a  ftrong 
fire,  they  lofe  their  foft  glutinous  quality,  and  are  reduced 
into  hard  mafies,  indiffoluble  as  at  firft. 

Art.  IV.  Glutinous  Vegetable  and  Animal  Subfiances, 
Clafs  I.  Vegetable. 

Pure  gums  :  Vegetables  abounding  with 

Tragacanth,  mucilage : 

Seneca,  Orchis  root. 

The  gums  of  cherry,  plum,  Althaea  root, 

and  other  European  trees.  Quince-feeds,  &c. 

Gums  and  mucilages  are  glutinous  vegetable  produftions, 
af  no  particular  tafte  or  fmell,  foluble  in  water,  but  not  in  vi¬ 
nous  fpirits  or  in  oils.  They  differ  from  one  another  only  in 
degree  of  tenacity  5  the  more  tenacious  are  called  gums  ;  thofe 
which  are  lefs  fo,  mucilages.  The  firft  naturally  exude  from 
'Certain  trees  and  fhrubs  ;  the  latter  are  extra&ed  by  art.  Al- 
«noft  all  vegetable  fubftances  contain  fome  portion  of  thefe, 
which,  after  the  refinous  part  has  been  extracted  by  fpirit, 
may  be  feparated  from  the  remaining  matter  by  means  of 
water. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances  are,  to 
thicken  the  fluids,  and  defend  the  folids  from  them  when 
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grown  {harp  or  corrofive.  Hence  their  ufe  in  a  thin  acrimo¬ 
nious  ftate  of  the  juices,  and  where  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
inteftines  is  abraded. 

Clafs  2.  Animal. 

Most  animal  fubftances  (the  fat  excepted)  contain  a  vif" 
cous  matter,  in  many  refpects  fimilar  to  the  foregoing,  and 
capable  of  being  ex  traded  by  ftrong  co&ion  in  water. 

Animal  glues  and  gellies  have  the  general  qualities  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  gums  and  mucilages ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
former  are  more  nutrimental,  and  apt  to  run  into  a  putrid 
ftate.  Confidered  as  the  fubjeds  of  chemiftry,  the' difference 
betwixt  them  is  very  great  :  thofe  of  the  animal  kind  are 
changed  by  fire  into  a  volatile 'alkaline  fait,  and  a  fetid  oil ; 
the  vegetable  into  an  acid  liquor,  and  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
oily  matter,  confiderably  lefs  fetid  than  the  former. 

Art.  V.  Soft  unctuous  Subfiances. 

Clafs  1.  lrfipid  vegetable  oils  ;  and  fubfi  mees  abounding  ninth 

them ;  as  almonds,  and  the  kernels  of  mo  ft  fruits  ;  linfeed, 

and  the  medullary  part  of  fundry  other  feeds. 

Clafs  2.  Animal fats  ;  as  fpermaceti. 

Unctuous  vegetables  unite  with  water,  by  trituration, 
into  a  milky  liquor  ;  and  give  out  their  oil  upon  exprefiion. 
Thefe  kinds  of  oils  and  animal  fats  diffolve  not  in  any  men- 
ftruum  except  alkaline  ones  ;  which  change  their  quality,  and 
reduce  them  into  a  foap,  diifoluble  in  water  ;  but  more  per- 
-fedly  in  vinous  fpirits.  From  this  compound,  the  oil  may,  by 
a  fleilful  addition  of  acids,  be  recovered  in  a  purer  ftate  than 
before,  and  rendered  foluble,  like  effential  oils,  in  fpirit  of 
wine. 

The  medical  virtues  of  thefe  fubftances  are,  to  obtnnd  acri¬ 
monious  humours,  and  to  foften  and  relax  the  folids  :  hence 
their  ufe  internally,  in  tickling  soughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains, 
and  inflammations  ;  and  externally,  in  tenfion  and  rigidity  of 
particular  parts.  The  milky  folutions,  commonly  called 
enmlfions,  though  much  lefs  emollient  than  the  oils  themfelves 
or  animal  fats,  have  this  advantage,  that  they  may  be  given  in 
acute  or  inflammatory  diftempers,  without  danger  of  the  ill 
confequences  which  the  others  might  fometimes  produce  :  fats 
and  oils,  kept  in  a  degree  of  heat  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
human  body,  foon  become  rancid  and  acrimonious  ;  whilft  > 
emulfions  tend  rather  to  grow  four. 

Art.  VI.  Astringents. 

Galls,  Balauftines, 

Tormentil-root,  Terra  Japonica, 

Biftort-root,  Acacia,  &c. 

Astringent  fubftances  are  diftinguiftied  by  a  rough  auftere 
tafte  ;  and  changing  folutions  of  iron,  efpecially  thofe  made  in 
the  vitriolic  acid;  of  a  dark  purple  or  black  colour. 

Aftringents  yield  their  virtues  by  infufion  both  to  water  and 
vinous  fpirits,  generally  in  greateft  perfection  to  the  former. 
Oils  extraCt  nothing  from  them  ;  nor  do  they  give  over  any  of 
their  virtue  in  diftillation  :  neverthelefs  their  aftringency  is  ron- 
fiderably  abated  by  evaporating  decoCtions  of  them  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  an  extrafl,  and  totally  deftroyed  by  long  keeping. 

The  medical  effects  of  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances  are,  to  con- 
ftringe  the  fibres,  and  incraflate  or  lightly  thicken  the  juices. 
Their  more  experienced  ufe  is  in  diforders  proceeding  from  a 
debility  or  flaccid  ftate  of  the  folids  ;  in  haemorrhages,  from  a 
thinhefs  of  the  blood,  laxity  or  rupture  of  the  vefiCls :  in  pre¬ 
ternatural  difeharges  of  other  kinds,  after  the  offending  matter 
has  been  duly  corrected  or  evacuated j  and  m  externa!  telaxa- 
tions. 

In  fome  cafes,  they  produce  the  effcCts  of  aperients ;  the  vei« 
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fels,  con  fix!  nged  and  (lengthened  by  them,  be  in 
protrude  the  circulating  juices  with  greater  force. 

A  good  deal  of  caution  is  requifite  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medi¬ 
cines,  efpecially  thofe  o.f  the  more  powerful  kind.  In  pletho¬ 
ric  habits,  inveterate  obflrudtions,  critical  evacuations,  and  in 
all  kinds  of  fluxes  in  general  before  the  morbific  matter  has  been 
expelled,  or  where  there  is  any  ftriiSlure  or  fpafmodic  contraction 
of  the  veflels,  aftringents  prove  eminently  hurtful.  Where 
critical  dyfenteries  or  diarrhoeas  are  reftrained  by  ftyptics,  the 
acrimonious  matter,  now  confined  in  the  inteftines,  corrodes  or 
enflames  them,  and  fometimes  occafions  a  gangrene  of  the 
parts. 

Art.  VII.  Sweets. 

Sugar  Raifins, 

Honey,  Liquorice,  See. 

The  vegetable  fweets  are  a  very 'numerous  tribe;  almoft 
every  plant  that  has  been  examined,  difeovering  in  fome  of  its 
parts  a  faccharine  juice.  The  bottoms  of  flowers,  and  molt 
kinds  of  feeds  and  grain,  when  they  begin  to  vegetate,  are  re¬ 
markably  fweet. 

Vegetable  fweets  are  extracted  both  by  water  and  vinous  fpi- 
rits,  mod  readily  b.y  the  firfl,  but  in  greateft  perfection  by  the 
latter.  Nothing  of  their  talle  arifes  in  ditiillation  with  either 
of  thefe  liquors  :  neverthelefs,  by  long  boiling  with  water  they 
become  fomewhat  lefs  agreeable;  but  are  not  much  injured  by 
being  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  rectified  fpirit. 

The  purer  fweets,  as  fugar,  promote  the  union  of  diftilled 
oils  with  watery  liquors,  and  prevent  the  feparation  of  the  buty- 
raceous  part  from  milk  :  from  this  quality,  they  are  fuppofed 
to  unite  the  unCtuous  part  of  the  food  with  the  animal  juices. 
Hence  fome  have  concluded,  that  they  increafe  fat :  others, 
that  they  have  a  contrary  effeCt,  by  preventing  the  feparation 
of  the  unCluous  matter  which  forms  the  fat  from  the  blood  : 
and  others,  that  they  render  the  juices  thicker  and  more  flug- 
gifli,  retard  the  circulation,  and  cuticular  excretion,  and  thus 
bring  on  a  variety  of  diforders.  But  fweets  have  not  been 
found  to  produce  any  of  thefe  effeCts  in  any  remarkable  degree  : 
common  experience  (hows,  that  their  moderate,  and  even  libe¬ 
ra],  ufe  is  at  lead  innocent;  that  they  reconcile,  not  only  to  the 
palate,  but  to  the  flomach  alfo,  fubftances  of  themfelves  dif- 
guftful  to  both  ;  and  thus  render  lalutary  what  would  otherwife 
be  injurious  to  the  body. 

The  unCluous  and  mucilaginous  fweets,  as  the  impure  fugars, 
liquorice,  &c.  have  a  confiderable  degree  of  emollient  and  lu¬ 
bricating  virtue.  Thofe  accompanied  with  a  manifell  acid,  as 
in  the  juices  of  moll  fweet  fruits,  are  remarkably  relaxing; 
and  if  taken  immoderately,  occafion  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries, 
which  fometimes  have  proved  fatal. 

Art.  VIII.  Acrids. 

Acrids  are  fubftances  of  a  penetrating  pungency.  Applied 
to  the  fkin,  they  inflame  or  exulcerate  it :  chewed,  they  occa- 
flon  a  copious  dilcharge  of  faliva  :  and  fnuffed  up  the  nofe, 
they  provoke  fneezing. 

Thefe  fubftances,  confidered  as  the  fubjeCls  of  pharmacy, 
may  be  divided  into  three  claffes, 

"l.  In  dlftil lation  with  water:  as 
horfe-radilh,  muftard,  feurvy- 
grafs,  &c. 

2,  By  infufion  only :  as  the 

Yielding  their  acrimony^  greater  celandine,  pyrethrum. 

Sec. 

3.  Neither  to  infufion,  nor  dis¬ 
tillation  :  as  arum  and  dra- 
cunculus. 

The  general  effects  of  acrid  medicines  are,  to  ftimulate  the 


veflels,  and  diflalve  tenacious  juices.  In  cold  leueephlegmatie 
habits,  ftagnations  of  the  fluids,  and  where  the  con  ra  lile  power 
of  the  folids  is  weak,  they  prove  powerful  expeClorants,  deob- 
ftruents,  diuretics,  and  emmenagogues ;  and  if  the  patient  is- 
kept  warm,  fudorifics.  In  hot  bilious  conftitutions,  plethoric 
habits,  inflammatory  diftempers,  where  there  is  already  a  de¬ 
gree  of  irritation,  where  the  juices  are  too  thin  or  acrimonious, 
or  the  vifeera  unfound,  thefe  ftimulating  medicines  prove  highly 
prejudicial,  and  never  fall  to  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

Certain  acrid  fubftances  have  been  lately  recommended  in 
dry  convulfive  afthmas :  of  the  efficacy  of  the  fquill  in  particu¬ 
lar,  for  the  cure  of  this  diforder,  feveral  inftances  are  related  in 
the  Commerctum  Literarium  of  Norimberg  for  the  years  1737 
and  1739.  Cartheufer  thinks,  that  not  the  afthma  itlelf,  but  a 
particular  e  fie  ft  of  it,  was  removed  by  this  medicine.  He  ob- 
lerves,  that  in  all  alihmas  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  pulmonary  veflels  is  impeded;  and  hence,  during 
every  paroxylm,  the  lungs  are  in  a  kind  of  oedematous  ftate  r 
that  if  this  oedema,  becoming  habitual,  remains  after  the  fit  is 
over,  it  is  either  perpetually  occafioning  frefh  ones,  or  gives  rife 
to  a  dropfy  of  the  bread  :  that  acrid  medicines,  by  removing- 
the  oedema,  remove  what  was  originally  an  effeCt  of  the  alth- 
ma,  and  in  time  a  caufe  of  its  aggravation. 

Art.  IX.  Aromatics. 

Aromatics  are  fubftances  of  a  warm  pungent  talle,  and  a; 
more  or  lefs  fragrant  fmell.  Some  of  the  lpices  are  purely  aro¬ 
matic,  as  cubebs,  pepper,  cloves ;  fome  fubftances  have  afweetnels- 
mixed  with  the  aromatic  matter,  as  angelica-root,  anifeed, 
fennel-feed;  fome  an  aftringency,  as  cinnamon  ;  fome  a  ltrong^ 
mucilage,  as  cailia  lignea ;  fome  a  bitternefs,  as  erange-peeL 
The  aromatic  matter  itfelf,  contained  in  different  fubjedts,  dif¬ 
fers  alfo  not  a  little  in  its  pharmaceutic  properties.  It  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  all  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine ;  from  fome  in  great: 
part,  from  others  fcarcely  at  all,  by  water.  The  aromatic 
matter  of  fome  fubjeCls,  as  of  lemon-peel,  rifes  wholly  in  dis¬ 
tillation  both  with  fpirit  arid  water ;  that  of  others,  as  cinna¬ 
mon,  rifes  wholly  with  water,  but  fcarcely  at  all  with  fpirit  j. 
while  that  of  others,  as  pepper,  is  in  part  left  behind  after  the 
diftillation  of  water  itfelf  from  the  fpice. 

With  regard  to  the  general  virtues  of  aromatics,  they  war nfc 
the  ftomach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  habit ;  raife  the  pulfe  j.. 
and  quicken  the  circulation.  In  cold  languid  cafes,  phlegma¬ 
tic  habits,  and  a  weak  flaccid  ftate  of  the  folids,  they  fupport 
the  vis  vitae,  and  promote  the  falutary  fecretions.  In  hot  bi¬ 
lious  temperaments,  plethoric  habits,  inflammatory  indifpoft- 
tions,  drynefs  and  ftriCtures  of  the  fibres,  they  are  generally 
hurtful. 

Art.  X..  Bitters. 

Gentian  root,  Leffer  centaury. 

Hops,  Garduus,  See. 

Bittrrs  for  the  moll  part  yield  their  virtue  both  to  watery 
and  fpirituous  menftrua  ;  fome  more  perfectly  to  one,  and  others 
to  the  other.  None  of  the  fubftances  of  this  clafs  give  over  any¬ 
thing  confiderable  of  their  talle  in  diftillation,  either  to  water.- 
or  to  fpirit ;  their  bitternefs  remaining  entire,  and  frequently- 
improved,  in  the  extracts.  Such  as  are  accompanied  with  tiar 
vour,  as  wormwood,  may  by  this  procefs  be  reduced  into  Ample- 
flavc-urlefs  bitters. 

Thefe  fubftances  participate  of  the  virtues  of  aftringents 
and  aromatics.  Their  general  effeCts  are,  to  conllringe  the 
fibres  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  to  warm  the  habit,  atte¬ 
nuate  the  bile  and  juices  in  the  firtl  paffages,  and  promote  the 
natural  evacuations,  particularly  of  fweat  and  urine.  In  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  lots  of  appetite,  indigeftion,  and  the  like 
diforders,  proceeding  from  a  laxity  of  the  folids,  or  cold  flug- 
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gift  Indifpofition  of  the  juices,  thefe  kinds  of  medicines  do 
great  fervice.  Where  the  tibres  are  already  too  tenle  and  rigid, 
where  there  is  any  immoderate  heat  or  inflammation,  bitters 
very  fenlib'y  increafe  the  diftemper;  and,  if  their  ufe  is  con¬ 
tinued,  communicate  il  to  the  kidneys  .  hence  'the  uiinc  be¬ 
comes  nigh-coloured,  fmall  in  quantity,  and  at  length  fup- 
prefied;  a  dropfy  foon  fucceeding.  If  the  kidneys  \forre  before 
fo  lax  as  to  remain  now  uninjured,  yet  the  other  vifcera  be¬ 
come  gradually  more  and  more  rigid,  and  a  tabes  is  at  length 
brought  on. 

Bitter  fubftances  defixoy  infers,  and  prevent  putrefaCtion. 
Hence  they  are  recommended  as  anthelmintic,  and  externally 
as  antifeptics. 

Art.  XI.  Emetics  and  Cathartics. 

Hellebore,  .  Colocynth, 

Julip,  Scammony, 

Ipecacuanha,  Gamboge,  &c. 

These  fubftances  confift  of  a  refinous  part,  in-  which  the 
purgative  or  emetic  quality  refides :  and  a  gummy  faline  one’ 
which  aCts  chiefly  as  a  diuretic.  The  firft  is  extracted  or  dif- 
folved  by  vinous  lpirits  ;  the  latter  by  water.  Nothing  arifes 
in  diftillation  from  either. 

The  acrid  refins,  exhibited  by  themfelves,  tenacioufly  adhere 
to  the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  by  their  flimulating  power  irri¬ 
tate  and  inflame  them,  and  thus  produce  lundry  violent  dit- 
orders.  Hoffman  relates,  that  he  has  fometimes  obferved  con- 
VuKions,  and  a  paralyfis  of  both  fides,  from  their  ule. 

Thefe  inconveniences  may  be  avoided,  by  previoufly  tritu¬ 
rating  them  with  fubftances  capable  of  dividing  their  tenacious 
texture,  and  preventing  their  adhefion  ;  by  this  means  they 
become  mild  and  fate,  operate  without  difturbance,  and  at  the 
fame  time  more  effectually  anl  wer  the  purpol’es  intended  by 
them. 
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Some  have  endeavoured  to  correct  the  111  quality  of  1  he  rc- 
ftnous  purgatives,  by  the  addition  of  acids  and  aromatic  oils. 
Acids  weaken  their  power,  but  have  no  other  effeCl  than  what 
a  diminution  of  the  dote  would  equally  anfwer.  The  puucent 
citeiuial  oils  may  terve  to  warm  ilie  I  torn  act),  make  trie  medi¬ 
cine  fit  eafier,  and  thus  prevent  the  naulea  which  fometimes 
happens  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  refill  begins  to  exert  itfelt  in  the 
inteftines,  thefe  oils,  inllead  of  correcting,  increafe  its  viru¬ 
lence  ;  being  themfelves  apt  to  occafion  the  inconveniences 
which  they  are  here  intended  to  prevent,  an  irritation  arid  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bowels  Alkaline  falts  or  foaps  have  a 
better  effeCt ;  as  they  difpofe  the  refin  to  lolution,  and  promote 
its  operation. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  feem  to  aCt  by  liquefying  the 
juices,  and  flimulating  the  coats  of  the  flomach  and  inteftines. 
If  the  irritation  is  ftrong  and  ludden,  their  aCtion  is  quick  and 
upwards:  if  flower,  downwards.  Cathartics  given  in  a  liquid 
form,  or  in  very  lenfible  habits,  often  prove  emetic;  and  eme¬ 
tics,  where  mucus  abounds,  cathartic.  They  operate  more 
violently  in  robuft  conftitutions  than  in  thole  of  a  contrary 
temperament  ;  the  veffels  being  in  the  former  more  tenfe  and 
rigid,  and  confequently  lefs  capable  of  bearing  an  equal  degree 
of  irritation. 

The  aCtion  of  thefe  medicines  is  extended  beyond  the  primae 
vise:  This  appears  evident  from  the  increafe  of  the  pulfe  which 
always  accompanies  their  operation ;  and  from  the  common 
obfervation  of  children  being  purged  by  the  milk,  if  the  nurfe 
has  taken  a  cathartic.  Some  of  them,  particularly  hellebore, 
are  laid  to  purge,  if  only  applied  externally  in  iflue. — Purga¬ 
tives,  even  of  the  more  powerful  kind,  exhibited  in  fuitable 
fmall  dofes,  in  conjunction  with  the  milder  aperients,  may  be 
introduced  into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  prove  notable  deobftruents, 
diuretics,  and  diaphoretics-,  without  acting  fenfibly  by  ftool. 
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TECHNICAL  NAMES.  ENGLISH  NAMES. 


PARTS  USED  IN 
MEDICINE. 


VIRTUES. 


PREPARATIONS  FROM  THEM. 


Abies  ruber  ( Pinus 
abics,  Lin.). 

Abrotanum  foemina 
(Saniolin  ebamee- 
cyyar.  Lin.) 

Abrotanum  mas 
(. Artcmifla  abtota,- 
num,  Lin.) 

Abfinthium  mariti- 
mum  ( Artcmifla 
maritima,  Lin.) 

Abfinthium  vulgare 
(Artcmifla  ahfln- 
thium,  Lin.) 

Acacia  Germanica 
(prunus  fpinoja , 
Lin.) 

Acacia  vera  (Mimo- 
Ja  nilotica,  Lin.) 

Acetofa  (Rumex  act- 
Uf.  Lin. 

Acetofella  (Oxalis 
ace  t of  el.  Lin.) 


The  fir-tree. 
Lavender  cotton. 

Southernwood. 

Sea  wormwood. 

Common  worm¬ 
wood. 

The  floe. 

Acacia. 

Sorrel. 

Wood  forrel. 


The  wood,  tops,  and 
cones. 

The  leaves. 


Diuretic  and  diapho¬ 
retic. 

Stimulant,  detergent, 
and  anthelmintic. 


A  decoCtion.. 

DecoCtion,  and  ointment  for  cutaneouS- 
eruptions. 


The  leaves. 

Stimulant,  detergent. 

aperient,  and  fa- 

dorific. 

The  tops. 

Stomachic.  ^ 

The  leaves  and  flow¬ 

Stomachic.  ( 

ering  tops. 

) 

Infpiffated  j  uice. 

J 

Aftringent. 

DecoCtion  and  tinCture ;  alfo  lotion* 
and  ointment  for  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions. 

An  oil,  extraCt,  conferve,  and  feverat 
diftilled  tinCture  waters.  They  alfo 
enter  the  common  fomentation  and* 
green  oil. 


Infpiffated  juice,  Aftringeht. 


Leaves. 

The  leaves. 


Aftringent  and  anti-  An  eflential  fait  for  taking  out  fpots 
fcorbutic.  in  clothes.  A  decoCtion. 

Aftringent  and  anti*  A  conferve, 
fcorbutic*  - 
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TECHNICAL  NAMES.. 

Acetum. 

Aconitum  ( A .  ?ia- 
pellus,  Lin.) 

Acorus.  See  Cala¬ 
mus  arom.  infra. 

Adianthum  \erum 
( Ad'ianth .  capill. 
Ven.  Lin.) 

Aer  dephlogifticus. 

Aer  mep-hiticus. 

Aer  nitrofus. 

JE s.  See  Cuprum. 

Agaricus,  (Boletus 
pint  lancis ,  Lin.) 

Agaricus  chirurgo- 
rum  (Boletus  ig- 
narius ,  Lin.) 

Agnus  caftus  ( la¬ 
tex  agnus  cajlus, 
Lin.) 

Agrimonia  (A.  Eu- 
palor.  Lin . ) 

Albumen  ovi. 

Alcne'miHa  (A.  vul¬ 
garis,  Lin.  ) 

Alkekengi,  (Phyfalis 
alkakeitgi ,  Lin.) 

Alliaria  (Eryfimum 
allaria,  Lin.) 

Allium  (A.Jativum, 
Lin.) 

Alnus  (Betula  al- 
nus,  Lin.) 

Aloes  (Aloe  perfo- 
liata,  Lin.) 

Alfine  (A.  med.) 
Lin.) 

Althaea  (A.  offidna- 
lis,  Lin.) 

Alumen. 

Ambragrifea. 

Am  mi  vulgaris. 

Amomum  verum, 

Amomum  vulgare. 
(Sifon,  Lin.) 

Ammoniacum.  See 
Gtimmi. 

Amygdala  (Am.  con. 
Lin.) 

Amylum. 

Anaeardium  occi- 

dent-ale,  (Lin.) 
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ENGLISH  NAMES, 
Vinegar. 

Wdlf’s-bane. 


■Maiden-hair. 


Dephlogifticated  air, 

Fixed  air. 

Nitrous  air. 

Brafs.  See  Copper. 

Agaric. 

Female  agaric,  or 
agaric  of  the  oak, 
touchwood,  or 
fpunk. 

The  chafle  tree. 


Agrimony. 

White  of  an  egg. 
Ladies-mantle. 

Winter-cherry. 

Sauce-alone,  or 
Jack  by-the- 
hedge. 

Garlic. 


Alder. 


Aloes. 

Chickweed. 

Marlhmallow. 

Alum. 

Ambergrife. 
Bithop’s  weed. 

True  amomum. 
Baftard  ftone-par- 
iley. 

Sweet  and  bitter  al¬ 
monds. 

Starch. 

Cafhew-tree. 


TERIA 

PARTS  USER  IN 

MEDICINE. 

The  herb  and  leaves. 

The  .leaves. 


The  feeds. 

The  leaves. 

The  leaves. 

The  fruit. 

The  leaves. 

The  roots. 

Leaves  and  bark. 

Infpiflated  juice. 

The  leaves. 

The  leaf  and  root. 

The  whole. 

The  whole. 

The  leaves. 

The  feeds. 

The  feeds. 

The  fruit. 

The  nuts. 
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virtues. 

Cordial,  refrigerant, 
fudorific,  and  an- 
tifeptic. 

Narcotic. 


Attenuating  and  a- 
perlent. 

■Suppofed  to  be  anti- 
feptic  and  corro¬ 
borative. 

Antifeptic  and  li- 
tbontriptic. 

Very  antifeptic. 

Cathartic. 

Styptic, 


Antaphrodifiac, 

Attenuant  and  to* 
nic. 

Difcutient. 

Aftringent. 

Aperient  and  diu¬ 
retic. 

Sudorific  and  deob- 
ftruent. 

Stimulant,  attenu¬ 
ant,  difcutient, 
and  diuretic, 

Aftringent. 

Cathartic. 

Refrigerant. 

Emollient. 

Strongly  aftringent. 

A  high  cordial. 

Stimulant. 

Aromatic. 

Carminative  and 
diuretic. 


Relaxing. 

Aftringent. 

Cerrofive.' 


PJUPARATIQNS  FftQM  tTrJRM 
A  diftilled  fpirit, 

Tin&ure. 


DecoAion  and  fyrup;  its  virtues  beft 
obtained  from  an  ipfufion  of  the 
berb  fweetened  with  fugar  and  li¬ 
quorice,  and  drank  as-  tea. 


An  aqueous  extraR,  but  now  much 
difufed 

Pieces  applied  externally. 


Digefted  in  whey,  it  forms  a  diet-drink 
ufed  by  fame  in  the  fpring. 


Dried  and  powdered.  Infpilfated 
juice. 


A  fyrup  and  oxymel,  ointment  and 
poultice. 

DecoRion.  The  leaves  chopt  and 
heated,  efficacious  for  difperfing 
milk  in  the  breafts. 

Ingredient  in  feveral  tinctures  and 
pills. 

A  fyrup  and  ointment. 

A  ftyptic  powder,  ftyptic  water,  whey, 
&c. 

A  tinRure  or  efience. 

An  ingredient  in  the  theriaca. 

An  ingredient  in  the  theriaca. 


Exprefied  oil  and  emulfion. 

Oil  outfide,  but  the  kernels  ufed-  as 
almonds  ;  the  gum  inftead  of  gura 
arable. 


I , 

M 

TECHNICAt  NAMES.  fiNGEISH  NAMES. 


Anagallis  ( Arven- 

Pimpernel. 

fis,  Lin.) 

Ananas  (Eromelia 
ananas,  Lin.) 

The  pine- apple. 

Anchufa  (A.  ihiffo' 
ria,  Lin.) 

Alkanet. 

Anethum  (A.  gra- 
woolens,  Lin.) 

Dill. 

Angelica  (A.  Arch- 
angelica  el  fylvef 
iris,  Lin.) 

Anguftura;  cor¬ 
tex  *, 

Angelica. 

Anifum  (Pimpinella 
anifum ,  Lin.) 

Anife. 

Antimonium. 

Antimonjt. 

Aparine  ('Gallium 
aparine,  Lin  ) 
Apium  (A.  graveol. 
Lin.) 

Aqua  marina. 

Goofegrafe,  or  cli¬ 
vers. 

Smallage. 

Sea-water. 

Aquae  minerales. 

Mineral  waters. 

Aquae  fulphureae. 

Sulphureous  waters. 

Argentina  (Potentil. 

argentin.  Lin.) 
Argentum  vivum. 

Silverweed. 

Quickfilvcr. 

Ariftotochia  (A.  cle- 
matitis,  Lin.) 

Eirthwort. 

1 

Armeniaca  (Prunus 
Armeniaca,  Lin.) 

The  plum-tree. 

Arnica  (A.  montana, 
Lin.) 

Arfenicum  f. 

German  leopard’s 
bane. 

Arfenic. 

TERIA 

MEDICA 

FARTS  USED  IN 

MEDICINE. 

VIRTUES. 

The  leaves. 

Sudorific  and  ner¬ 

>  , 

vine. 

The  fruit.  > 

Refrigerant. 

The  root. 

Only  ufed  for  its 
colour. 

The  feeds. 

Carminative. 

The  roots,  ftalks. 

Aromatic. 

leaves,  and  feeds. 

t 

The  feed, 

Aromatic  and  tonic. 

Diaphoretic,  cathar¬ 
tic,  emetic,  or 
cauftic. 

The  leaves. 

Aperient. 

The  roots,  leaves, 
and  feeds. 

Carminative. 

Cathartic  and  alte¬ 
rative. 

Tonic  and  altera¬ 
tive. 

Alterative  and  an- 
-thelmintic. 

The  leaves. 

Corroborant. 

A  mod  powerful  al¬ 
terant. 

The  roots. 

Attenuating,  ftimu- 
lant,  and  deter¬ 
gent. 

The  fruit  and  gum. 

The  fruit  refrige¬ 
rant,  and  the  gum 

. 

demulcent. 

The  herb,  flowers, 

Antifpafmodic ;  em¬ 

and  roots. 

etic,  cathartic. 
Corrofive. 

6'3 

PR  EPARATIONS  PROM  THEM. 
Extract,  or  infpiftated  juice. 


Diftilled  oil,  water,  and  fpirituous  ex» 
traft. 

Several  compound  waters. 


An  effential  oil,  a  fpirituous  com 
pound  water,  &c. 

A  number  of  chemical  preparations. 
See  Chemists x-Index,  Kf.rmls 
Mineral,  and  Regulus  of  Anti¬ 
mony. 

* 

Diet  drinks. 


Several  chemical  preparations j  fee 
Chemistry  Index.  An  ingredient 
in  feveral  other  officinal  prepara¬ 
tions. 


A  warm  infufion. 


*  The  Anguftura  bark  was  firft  imported  from  the  Weft  Indies  in  1788  ;  but  it  is  a  native  of  Africa.  Mr.  Bruce,  who  had 
been  cured  of  a  dyfentery  in  Abyffinia  by  the  bark  of  a  plant  called  there  Wooginos,  brought  the  feeds  from  that  Country,  and  the 
plant  is  now  cultivated  in  Kew  garden  and  other  places  under  the  name  of  Bruce  a  antidyfenteria,  or  ferrugjnea.  He  fuppofed 
the  bark  of  this  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Anguftura;  but  Dr.  Durican,  in  the  Medical  Commentaries 'for  1790,  fays  that 
they  are  totally  different  when  compared  together.  For  an  account  of  the  Anguftura  bark,  fee  Jesuit’s  Bark. 

■f  This  pe'rnicious  mineral  has  fome  time  ago  been  introduced  into  medicine  as  a  probable  remedy  for  cancers  ;  but  Mr.  Jufta- 
mond,  who  publifhed  a  treatiie  on  this  fubje£l,  informs  us,  that  even  the  molt  guarded  ufe  of  it  externally,  while  it  produces 
the  happielt  effefts  in  healing  cancerous  ulcers,  yet  occafions  fuch  difagreeable  fymptoms  of  the  paralytic  kind,  that  it  cannot  be 
perfifted  in.  See  his  works  in  4to.  publilhed  by  Mr.  Houlfton.  The  lateft  trials  in  London  are  likewife  laid  to  confirm  this 
account ;  notwithftanding  which,  however,  the  internal  ufe  of  it  has  lince  gained  ground  in  a  variety  of  disorders,  particularly  in 
intermitting  fevers,  which  are  laid  to  be  readily  cured  by  it  fometimes  after  the  bark  and  all  othdr  remedies  had  failed.  A  dilu¬ 
tion  of  the  mineral  i3  giyen  by  drops,  from  one-fixteenth  to  a  fixth  part  of  a  grain  for  a  dole,  largely  diluted  in  a  warm  aqueous 
liquid.  Dr.  A  kin  recommends  oil  and  milk  as  a  certain  remedy  againft  this  definitive  poifon.  He  quotes  from  Hoffman  an 
inftanoe  where  feveral  perfons  of  diftintion  had  tailed  food  mixed  with  arfenic  inftead  of  fugar.  All  of  them  were  ftized  with 
anx.ety  at  the  breaft,  pain  at  the  ftomach,  tremor  of  the  lips,  and  retchings.  Milk  and  oil  were  given  in  great  plenty,  and  they 
continued  violently  vomiting  for  half  a  day.  Some  vomited  no  lefs  than  too  times  5  but  all  of  them  recovered.  Some.irlftances 
of  a  (imilar  kind  have  come  within  the  Doctor’s  own  knowledge.  Sage  in  his  Mineralogy  relates,  that  the  regulus  is  much  left 
dangerous  than  the  calx  or  glafs  :  he  fays  that  on  giving  half  an  ounce  to  a  cat,  the  animal  only  grew  meagre  for  fome  tinw, 
but  afterwards  became  fat  again,  He  fays  that  acids,  particularly  vinegar,  are  the  antidotes  to  this  poifon  ;  and  that  oils  and 
V.01.  V.  '‘j  R 
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MATERIA 


MEDIC  A. 


FARTS  USED  IN 


TECHNICAL  NAME6. 

ENGLISH  NAMES. 

MEDICINE. 

VIRTUES, 

PREPARATIONS  FROM  -THE1£» 

Infufion. 

Artemifia  (A.  vul¬ 
garis,  Lin. 

Mugwort. 

The  leaves. 

Antifpafmodic. 

Arum  (A.  macula • 

Wake-robin. 

The  root. 

Stimulant. 

A  compound  powder  and  conferve  *« 

turn,  Lin.) 

Afafetida.  See 

v  * 

Gummi,  infra. 

Afarum  (A.  Euro¬ 
pium,  Lin.) 

Afarabacca. 

The  leaves. 

Errhine,  cathartic, 
and  emetic. 

A  compound  powder  f  „ 

Alparagus  (A.  ojji- 

Afparagus. 

The  roots. 

Suppofed  diuretic. 

cinalis,  Lin.) 

but  uncertain 

\ 

Afperula. 

Woodruff. 

The  flowers. 

Attenuant  and  ape¬ 
rient. 

Afphodelus,  (A.fij - 

Afphodel,  or  king’s 

The  roots. 

Emollient  and  fup- 

tulofus,  Lin.) 

fpear. 

purative. 

Atriplex  (Cbenopo- 
dium  vulvar. Lin.) 

Stinking  orach. 

The  leaves. 

Antifpafmodic. 

A  fpirituous  tincture,  decodiion,  oc 
conferve,  recommended  by  Tourne- 
fort  and  others. 

Avena  fativa  (Lin.) 
Aura  eledtrica. 

Oats. 

Electricity. 

The  grain. 

Emollient. 

A  violent  ftimulant. 

Decodtion. 

Aurantium  ( Citrus 

The  orange. 

The  leaves,  fruit. 

Cordial,  itomachic, 

An  effential  oil,  a  diftilled  water,  and 

aurant.  Lin.) 

and  flowers. 

and  refrigerant. 

a  conferve. 

Auricula  Judae, 

(Tremell.  vcrruc. 

Jews-ears. 

The  whole. 

Purgative,  or  aftrin- 
gent;  uncertain. 

Lin.) 

Auripigmentum. 

Axungia  porcina. 
Axungia  viperina. 

Orpiment. 

Hog’s  lard.  \ 

Viper's  fat.  J 

Corrofive,  but  lefs  fo 
than  arfenic. 

Emollient, 

Balaultia  ( Punica 

granal.  Lin.) 

Balauftine,  or  dou¬ 
ble  flowered  pome¬ 
granate  tree. 

The  flowers. 

Afiringent. 

Ingredient  in  a  powder. 

Baifamita  (Tanace- 
tum  balfaminum 

J  in.) 

Balfamum  Cana- 

denfe  (Pinas  lal - 

Coftmary. 

The  leaves. 

Aromatic,  antihy- 
fteric. 

Diftilled  water  and  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
ture. 

Balfam  of  Canada. 

The  rofin. 

Diuretic  and  tonic. 

famea,  Lin.) 

Balfamum  Copayvae 
( Copaifera  offici¬ 
nalis,  Lin.) 

Balfam  of  Copivi. 

The  rofin. 

Diuretic  and  tonic. 

An  empyreumatic  oil,  and  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  fome  tindtures  4:. 

«mul lions  do  not  fo 

effectually  obtund  this 

poifon  as  acids  do. 

Of  this  he  has  ha  1  experience  in  brutes.  He  adds,  that  the 

regulus  is  not  foluble 

O 

in  water,  and  that  the  founders  are  more  afraid  of  fumes  of  lead  than  arfenic. 

*  Dr.  Aikin  informs  us,  that  the  infupportable  pungency  on  the  tongue,  which  has  hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  ufed  in 
a  frelh  ftate  fo  as  to  exert  its  full  virtues,  is  effectually  covered  by  undtuous  and  gummy  materials.  The  frefh  root  beaten  into, 
a  fmooth  mafs,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  teftaceous  powder,  which  promotes  the  divifion  of  it,  may  be  either  mixed  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  gum  arabic,  and  three  or  four  times  as  much  conferee,  fo  as  to  make  them  into  an  eledtuary  5, 
or  rubbed  with  a  thick  mixture  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  and  fpermaceti,  gradually  adding  any  fuitable  watery  liquors,  and 
a  little  fyrup  in  order  to  form  an  emulfion:  two  parts  of  the  root,  two  of  gum,  and  one  of  fpermaceti,  make  an  emulfion,  which 
fcarce  imprelfes  any  degree  of  pungency  upon  the  tongue,  though  kept  long  in  the  mouth.  In  tbefe  forms  our  author  has  given 
the  frefh  root  Irom  ten  grains  to  more  than  a  fcruple,  three  or  four  times  a  day:  it  generally  occafioned  a  flight  fenfation  of 
warmth,  firft  about  the  ftomacb,  and  then  in  the  remoter  parts;  manifeftly  promoted  perforation,  and  frequently  produced  a. 
plentiful  fweat.  Several  obftinate  rheumatic  pains  have  been  removed  by  the  ufe  Qf  this  preparation,  which  our  author  therefore, 
recommends  to  further  trial. 

t  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  roots  as  emetics  and  cathartics,  but  they  are 
milder  as  errhines.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  a  Tingle  dofe  of  the  errhine,  of  which  this  root  is  an  ingredient,  has  occafioned  a  dis¬ 
charge  for  three  days  ;  and  that  he  has  known  a  pally  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  cured  by  the  fame  means.  He  recommends 
it  in  ftubborn  diforders  of  the  jiead  proceeding  from  vifcid  matters,  in  palfies,  and  lethargic  diftempers.  During  its  operation 
the  patient  mull  carefully  avoid  cold  ;  which  is  apt  to  produce  puftules,  inflammations,  Swellings,  of  the  face,  and  Sometimes 
v.orfe  Symptoms  than  even  thefe.  The  empirical  herb-fnuffs  have  the  leaves  of  afarum  for  their  balls,  but  fometimes  mixed 
with  ingredients  of  a  more  dangerous  nature, 

J  Balfam  of  Copivi  has  been  employed  empirically  in  haemorrhoidal  cafes  ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  informs  us,  that  he  has  known 
it  give  relief  in  fuch  cafes,  in  doles  from  20  to  40  drops  once  or  twice  a  day,  mixed  with  powdered  fugar.  Fuller  recommends 
it  in  confumptions  ■,  but  his  practice  is  cenfured  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  the  4th  volume  of  London  Medical  Obferv&lions. 
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VIRTUES. 

TREE ARATIONS  FROM  THEM. 

J3alfamum  Gilea- 
denfe  ( Amyris  Gi- 
leadenfis ,  Lin.) 

Opobalfum,  or  balm 
of  Gilead. 

The  rofin. 

Said  to  be  a  molt  ex¬ 
traordinary  vulne¬ 
rary. 

Balfamum  Peruvia- 
num  (Myroxylon 

Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  rofin. 

A  fine  warm  aro¬ 
matic. 

An  ingredient  in  many  tindiures,  and 
fome  ointments. 

peruiferum,  I  in.) 

Balfamum  Toluta- 
num  ( Toluifcra 
ba'faminum,  Lin.) 

Balfam  of  Tolu. 

The  rofin. 

Aromatic  and  corro¬ 
borant. 

An  ingredient  in  feveral  tindtures, 
elixirs,  and  a  kind  of  pedtoral 
pills. 

Bardana  major, 

( Ar  ilium  \appa, 

Burdock. 

The  roots  and  feeds. 

Aperient,  diuretic, 
and  ludorific. 

Decodtion. 

I  in.) 

Barytes  *. 

* 

*  -  » 

Beccabunga  (lrero - 
nica  beccabunga, 

Brooklime, 

The  herb. 

Attenuating,  and 
antileorbutic. 

- 

Lin.) 

Bechen  album,  ( Cen • 
iaurca  beeben, 

The  root. 

Stimulant. 

1  in.) 

Bechen  rubrum, 

The  root. 

Stimulant. 

(Staticc  Union. 

Lin.)  - 

Belladonna  ( Atropa 
belladonna,  Lin.) 

Deadly  nightlhade. 

The  juice. 

Narcotic. 

An  extradt  of  the  juice,  decodlion,  in- 
fufion,  powders. 

Beilis  minor,  (Bell. 

Common  daify. 

The  leaves. 

Attenuant. 

peren.  Lin.) 

Benzoe,  (Terminalia 
benzoin,  Lin.) 

Benzoin. 

The  rofin. 

Pectoral.  • 

Ingredient  in  the  paregoric  elixir. 

Berberis  ( Berber. 

Barberry. 

The  bark  and  fruit. 

Aftringent. 

A  jelly. 

vulvar  Lin.) 

Beta,  ( B  vulgaris, 
Lin.) 

The  beet. 

The  root  and  leaves. 

Cathartic  and  er* 
rhine. 

Betonica  (B.  offici¬ 
nalis,  Lin.) 

Betony. 

The  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ers. 

Corroborant. 

Betula  C  B.  alba, 
Lin.) 

Bezoar. 

The  birch-tree. 

Bezoar-ltone. 

The  bark  and  fap. 

Antifeorbutic  and 
diuretic. 

Many  virtues  falfely 
aferibed  to  it ;  now 

•  - 

found  to  be  only 
an  abioibent. 

- 

Bilis  animalis. 

The  gall  or  bile  of- 
animals. 

Cathartic. 

■ 

Biftorta  ('Polygonum 

Bi  (tort  or  fnake- 

The  roots. 

Powerfully  aflrin- 

An  ingredient  in  a  powder. 

biftorta,  Lin.) 

wort. 

gent. 

Boli. 

Boles. 

I 

Attrir.gent  and 

Ilightly  ahforbent. 

Ingredients  in  feveral  powders. 

Bonus  Henricus, 

(Cbenopodium  bo¬ 
nus  Hen.  Lin.) 

Englilh  mercury, 

all-good,  or  good 
Henry. 

The  leaves. 

Laxative. 

Borax. 

Tincal,  or  borax. 

The  whole. 

Diuretic  and  emme- 
nagogue. 

An  ingredient  in  a  powder,  and  3 
fait  prepared  from  it.  SecCnEMi- 

str  y- Index. 

*  Barytes.  The  folution  of  the  aerate  1  barytes,  or  terra  ponderofa,  in  fpirit  of  fait,  has  been  found  capable  of  producing 
powerful  effedb  tin  the  human  lyftem.  Several  trials  of  it  were  made  in  the  year  i  789,  bv  Dr.  Crawford,  in  St. Thomas’s  hofpi- 
tal;  and  it  was  found  to  be  very  efficacious  in  fcrophulous  complaints. — In  tome  cafes  of  fwelled  glands,  foul  ulcers,  enlarged 
joints,  jai.d  general  cachexy,  lingular  relief  was  given  by  the  muriat  d  barytes,  either  alone,  or  joined  with  mercurials,  antimo- 
nials,  and  the  bark.  The  medicine  in  a  few  cafes  ppeared  to  augment  the  cuticular  fecretion  ;  in  mod  it  occafioned  an  un¬ 
common  How  of  urine,  and  almoft  univerfally  improved  the  appetite  and  geneial  health  of  the  mxly.  Few  i'tomarhs,  however, 
could  bear  more  than  from  fix  to  ten  drops  of  a  faturaled  folution,  nor  did  a  continued  ule  of  the  medicine  reconcile  the  (torn  ich 
to  it.  but  rather  the  contrary.  Sometimes  it  produce  1  a  vertigo,  which  probably  arofe  from  its  naufeating  quditv.  Dr.  Craw- 
^>rd  is  of  opinion,  that  this  folution,  when  injudiciouflv  tttanaged,  is  capable  of  producing  deleterious  eft'  its,  hy  dilordering 
the  nervous  fyftem,  and  bringing  on  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  From  lbme  experiments  made  upon  dogs,  it  appears  that 
^  large  dole  would  prove  fatal. 
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Branca  urfina,  (A- 
cantbus  mollis, 
Lin  ) 

Braflica,  (B-  ol tra¬ 
ced,  Linl) 

Braflica  marina, 

( Convolvulus  fol- 
danella,  Lin.) 

Brucea  antidyfente- 
rica.  See  note  *, 
fupra. 

Bryonia  ( B.  alba, 
Lin.) 

Burfa  paftoris, 
(Tblapji  burfa 
p.  Lin.) 

Cacao  (Tbeobroma 
cacao,  Lin  ) 

Cajeput  (Maleleuca 
leucadendron, 
Lin.) 

Calaminaris  lapis. 

Calamintha  ( Mcliffa 
calamintba,  Lin.) 

Calamus  aromaticus 
(Acorns  calamus, 
Lin-) 

Calendula  ( C .  offici¬ 
nalis,  Lin.) 

Calx  viva. 


Camphor  (Laurus 
campbora,  Lin.) 

Canella  alba  (Lin.) 

Cannabis  (C.fativa, 
Lin.) 

Cantharis  (Mcloe 
veficatorius ,  Lin.) 

Caparis  (C.  Jpinofa, 
Lin.) 

Cardamines  ( C.pra - 
tenf.s,  Lin.) 

Cardamomum  ma- 
jus  (Amom.  car- 
dam.  Lin.) 

Cardamomum  mi¬ 
nus  (Amom.  rc- 
pens,  Lin.) 

Cardiaca  (Leonurus 
cardiaca,  '  in.) 

Carduus  beriedidtus 
(Cmlaurea  bcne- 
ditta,  Lin.) 

Carica  (Ficus  carica, 
Lin.) 


ENGLISH  NAMES. 
Bear's-breech. 

Cabbage. 

Sea-coleworts,  or 
foldanella. 

White  briony. 
Shepherd’s  purfe. 

Chocolate  tree. 
Cajeput. 

Calamine  ftone, 

Calamint. 

Sweet-flag. 

Garden  marigold. 

Quicklime, 

Camphire  tree. 

White  cinnamon. 
Hemp. 

Spanifli  fly. 

Caper  buffi, 

Cardamine. 

Greater  cardamom. 

Lefler  cardamom. 

Mother-wort, 

Blefled-thiftle.' 

The  fig. 


parts  used  in 

MEDICINE. 

The  root. 

The  leaves. 

The  leaves. 

The  root. 

The  leaves. 

The  fruit. 

The  fruit. 

The  leaves: 

The  roots. 

The  flowers. 


The  concreted  effen- 
tial  oil.  * 

The  bark. 

The  feeds. 

The  bark  of  the 
root  and  flower- 
buds. 

The  flowers. 

The  feeds. 

The  feeds. 

The  leaves. 

The  leaves  and  feed. 

The  dried  fruit. 


VIRTUES. 

Emollient. 


Refrigerant  and 
laxative. 

A  ftrong  cathartic. 


Difcutient  and  vio* 
lently  cathartic. 

Aftringent  but 
very  doubtful. 

Analeptic. 

Stimulant,  healing, 
carminative. 

Deficcative,  healing. 

Aromatic  and  fti- 
mulant. 

Aromatic  and  fto* 
machic. 

Attenuating  and  fu- 
dorific,  but  very 
doubtful, 

A  violent  corrofive, 
and  powerful  al¬ 
terant  and  abfpr- 
bent.  * 

Refrigerant  and  di¬ 
aphoretic,  ftimu- 
lant,  antifpafmo- 
dic. 

Aromatic  and  fti- 
mulating. 

Aperient  and  re¬ 
frigerant,  but 
doubtful. 

Violently  ftimula- 
ting  and  vefca- 
tory. 

Aperient  and  flo- 
machic. 

Antifpafmodic. 

Aromatic  and  fti" 
mutant. 

Aromatic  and  fti- 
mulant. 

Antifpafmodic, 

Stomachic, 


Emollient,  fuppura- 
live. 


PREPARATIONS  FROM  THE5S. 


-Now  rejedled  from  pradkice. 


Chocolate. 

Diftilled  oil. 

An  ingredient  in  collyria,  epulotiQ 
cerate,  &C. 


A  medicated  water. 


Afolution  in  redtified  fpirit,  in  e?„* 
prelfed  and  eflential  oils  Ingres 
dient  in  many  other  compofitions. 

An  ingredient  in  feveral  tindtures. 

Decodfions  and  infufions. 


A  fpirituous  tindlure,  a  plafter,  oint¬ 
ment,  &c. 

Pickled. 

Powder. 


A  fpirituous  water  and  tindlure.  In¬ 
gredient  alfo  in  feveral  officinal 
compofitions. 


An  ingredient  in  a  ftotnachic  tindlure, 
Infufons. 

Ingredient  in  the  pedlofal  decodfion 
and  lenitive  eledtuary. 
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ENGLISH  NAMES. 

MEDICINE. 

VIRTUES. 

PREPARATIONS  FROM  THEM. 

Carlina  (C.  acaul, 
Lin.) 

Carpobalfam  ( 'Amy - 
ris  Gileadcntis , 

Carline  thiltle. 

The  root. 

Diaphoretic. 

Carpobalfam. 

The  fruit. 

Aromatic, 

In  fubftance  applied  warm  as  a  cati< 
plafm. 

Lin.) 

Carthamus  (C.  tine- 

Ballard  falTron. 

The  feeds. 

Cathartic. 

tonus,  Lin.) 

Carvi  ( Carum  car-vi, 

Caraway. 

The  feeds. 

Aromatic. 

An  enential  oil,  a  fpirituous  water. 

Lin.) 

Cardiac  and  alexi- 
pharmac. 

Ingredient  alfo  in  forae  officinal 
compofitions. 

Caryophylla  rubra 
( Di  ant  bus  fariopb. 

Clove  july-flovver. 

The  flowers. 

A  lyrup. 

Lin.) 

Caryophyllata, 

(Geuvi  urban. 

Avens,  or  herb 
benet. 

The  root. 

Aromatic. 

An  efiential  oil. 

Lin.) 

tiaryophyllum  (C. 
aromaticus,  Lin.) 

The  clove-tree. 

The  flower-cups. 

Strongly  aromatic. 

An  efiential  oil.  Ingredient  alfo  :* 
many  officinal  compofitions. 

Cafcarillaf'CYo/o/z  caf- 
car,  Lin.)-  Groton 
eleutberia ,  Swartz 
Prodr. 

Cafcarilla. 

The  bark. 

Aromatic  and  lli- 
mulant. 

Infufions, 

■ 

Gallia  fiftularis  (C. 
jijlula,  Lin.) 

Caffia. 

The  fruit. 

Purgative, 

An  ingredient  in  two  eledtuaries. 

Callia  lignea  (Lau¬ 
ras  cajjia,  Lin.) 

Caffia. 

The  bark  and 
flower- buds, 

Aromatic. 

The  balls  of  a  diliilied  water. 

Cailumunar. 

Caffumar, 

The  root. 

Stomachic  and  car¬ 
minative. 

Caltoreum  ( Cajlor 

f.bcr,  Lin.) 

Caftor. 

Nervine  and  anti- 
fpafmodic. 

A  fiinple  water ;  a  fpirituous  water  ; 
a  tindturc.  Ingredient  in  feveral 
officinal  compofitions. 

Catechu  (Miinafa  ca- 
Lc  bu,  Lin.) 

Catechu,  vulgo  la- 
pan  earth. 

Aftringent. 

A  tindlure,  troches,  and  confedtion, 
and  an  ingredient  in  feveral  offici¬ 
nal  compofitions. 

Cderi  (Ap’nim  gra- 

Celery. 

The  leaves. 

Laxative. 

woolens,  Lin.) 

Centaurium  majus 
(Centaur ea  ccn- 
taurrum,  Lin.) 

Greater  centaury. 

The  root. 

Aflringent,  aperi¬ 
ent,  and  vulne¬ 
rary. 

Centaurium  minus 

Letter  centaury. 

The  tops. 

Stomachic. 

Tindture  and  infulion. 

(Genii ana  centaur. 

Lin.) 

Cepa  (Allium  ctpa , 
Lin.) 

The  onion. 

The  root. 

Attenuating  and 
diuretic. 

Cera  alba. 

White  wax. 

Emollient. 

Ingredient  in  many  plafters  and  oint« 
ments. 

Cera  flava. 

Yellow  wax. 

F.mollient, 

Ingredient  in  almolt  all  ointments. 

Cerafus  (Prunus  ce- 
rafus,  Lin.) 

The  cherry  tree. 

The  fruit  and  gum. 

.Refrigerant;  the 
gum  partaking 
of  the  properties 
of  gum  arabic. 

Cerefollum  (Sandix 
Ccrefol.  Lin.) 

Chervil. 

The  juice. 

Aperient  and  diu¬ 
retic. 

Ceterach  (Afplen.  cc- 
teracb.  Lin.) 

Spleenwort. 

The  leaves. 

Diuretic  *. 

*  M.  Morand  relates,  that  thefe  leaves  have  lately  been  difcovered  to  have  an  admirable  diuretic  virtue  ;  that  they  were 
yfed  with  great  fuccefs  by  Count  d'Auteuil,  a  Spanifh  naval  commander,  for  the  gravel,  with  which  he  was  violently  tormented; 
and  fince  that  time  they  have  come  greatly  into  ufe  at  Paris,  Verdun,  and  Grenoble.  From  obfervations  made  in  thofe  place* 
it  appears,  that  they  carry  off  land,  cleanfe  the  kidneys,  and  mitigate  pains  in  the  urinary  paflage*  ;  that  the  method  of  uling 
them  is  to  drink  infufions  of  the  leaves  in  the  morning  as  tea,  adding  fuch  other  medicine*  as  may  le  judged  proper. 

Vo  t,  V.  7  S 
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TECHNICAL  NAMES. 

Cev^dilla  (Veratrum 
album ,  Lin  ?) 

'  Chemsedrys  (Tru- 
crium  cbamadr. 
Lin.) 

Chamaemelum  {An- 
themis  nobilis,. 

Lin.) 

Chamaepithys  {Tev- 

crium  cbamcept . 

Lin.) 

Cheiri,  feu  Leuco- 
jumluteum  ( Cbei - 
ranth.  cheiri,  Lin.) 
Cbelse  eancrorum. 
Chelidonium  majus, 
.  (Lin.)_ 

Chelidonium  minus 
{Ranunculus  Jica- 
ria,  Lin.) 

China,  (Smilax  Chi¬ 
na,  Lin.) 

Cicer  (C.  arieiin. 
Lin.) 

Cichorium  ( C.  in - 
tyb.  Lin.) 

Cicuta  major  (Coni- 
ummaculat.  Lin.) 


‘  *  Thefe  feeds  appear  to  be  the  ftrongeft  of  all  vegetable  cauflics.  Monardes  relates,  that  in-  putrid  verminous  ulcers  and 
gangrenes,  they  have  the  fame  effeits  as  corrofive  fublimate,  or  the  aitual  cautery ;  and  that  the  way  of  ufing  them  is  to  fprinkfe 
a  little  of  powdered  feed  upon  the  part;  or,  for  the  greater  fafety,  to  dilute  it  with  watery  liquors,  and  apply  lint  dipped  in  the 
mixture.  In"  the  Ameemtates  Academic a  of  Linnaeus,  they  are  laid  to  be  the  mod  powerful  of  all  medicines  for  deltroying  cu¬ 
taneous  infers  in  children. 

-j-  It  is  fuppoled  that  the  juice  of  this  plant  was  the  poifon  fo  much  ufed  among  the  Athenians  for  putting  criminals  to 
death  ;  but  from  fome  late  experiments  this  feems  to  be  doubtful ;  or  at  lead  that  the  remedy  is  very  eafy.  Mr.  Haram,  apo¬ 
thecary  at  Chartres,  informs  us,  that  a  large  fpoonful  of  the  juice  given  to  a  cat  had  no  fenfible  effe£t ;  a  fecond  produced  a 
vifible  embarras  on  the  region  of  the  reins  :  in  a  little  time  the  animal  daggered,  but  did  not  fall.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after; 
fhe  was  found  firetched  out  motionlefs,  with  her  paws  rigid.  Half  a  drachm  of  theriaca,  with  two  large  fpoonfuls  of  wine, 
were  given  without  effeit :  but  no  fooner  was  a  large  fpoonful  of  lemon-juice  fwallowed,  than  fhe  got  up  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and.  continued  afterwards  in  good  health.  ‘Other  authors  likewife  inform  us,  that  vinegar  is  an  antidote  againft  the  poifon- 
ous  effects  of  this  plant. 

With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues,  Dr.  Monro,  who  has  feen  it  tried  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  informs  us,  that  he  never 
law  it  cure  a  confirmed  cancer,  whether  ulcerated  or  not ;  that  in  a  few  cafes  of  ulcerated  cancers  it  mended  the  difcharge,  ,and 
changed  it  from  a  thin  ichor  to  an  appearance  of  laudable  pus;  but,  notwithftanding  this  favourable  appearance,  the  diftemper 
at  laft  terminated  fatally. — In  fcrophulous  cafes,  fome  few  fmall  tumours  were  thought  to  be  difcuffed  by  it ;  but  large  hard 
fwellings  were  never  removed  by  it,  though  the  remedy  was  continued  for  weeks  and  months.  The  difcharge  from  fcrophulous 
fores  of  the  extremities,  however,  was  often  mended  by  it;  and  in  many  cafes,  it  was  found  to  be  of  more  fervice  when  joined 
with  the  bark  than  when  given  alone:  the  aition  of  the  bark  and  mercury  was  thought  to  be  rendered  more  powerful  by  it.  In 
the  chincough  it  did  not  produce  any  remarkable  effeits.  In  fome  few  inftances,  he  imagined  that  it  hurt  the  health  of  the 
patients;  and  in  one  or  two,  that  it  haftened  death.  In  this  laft  cafe,  indeed,  the  ufe  of  the  cicuta  had  been  laid  afide  for 
lome  time,  and  the  patients  funk  fo  gradually,  that  our  author  was  in  doubt  what  might  have  been  the  caufe  of  their  death. 

The  roots  of  hemlock  have  been  luppofed  to  be  more  aitive  than  the  leaves,  both  when  taken  internally  and  when  outwardly 
applied.  Dr  Storck  relates,  that  on  being  cut,  it  yields  a  bitter  acrid  milk,  of  which  a  drop  or  two  applied  to  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  occafioned  a  rigidity,  pain,  and  fwelling  of  the  part,  fo  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  fpeech.  Thefe  fymptoms, 
however,  difappeared  on  walking  the  part  with  citron  juice.  When  dried,  it  lofes  its  virulence  ;  fo  that  Dr.  Storck  fays,  he 
has  taken  a  grain  or  two  of  the  powder  without  injury.  Other  authors  give  inftances  where  20  and  30  grains  have  been  given 
with  good  effeit  in  fchirrofities  of  the  liver,  quartan  agues,  on  the  approach  of  a  fit,  and  even  in  acute  fevers.  Dr.  Aikirj 
informs  us,  that  the  frefh  root  feems  not  to  be  at  all  times  of  equal  virulence  ;  and  that  he  has  feen  it  chewed  freely  without 
any  other  effeit  than  that  fweetilhnefs  obfervable  in  parfley  roots  or  carrots.  There  are  likewife  inftances,  where  the  cicuta  roots 
have  been  taken  to  the  quantity  of  fome  drachms,  or  even  ounces,  without  any  bad  confeqnence. 

The  feeds  have  been  recommended  as  demulcent,  paregoric,  and  antiphrodiftac  5  but  little  more  (according  to  Dr.  Aikiu) 


PARTS  USED  IN 
MEDICINE. 


ENGLISH  NAMES, 

Indian  cauftic  bar-  The  feeds, 
ley. 

Germander. 


PREPARATIONS  PROM  THEMJ 


Camomile. 

Ground-pine. 

Wall-flower. 


Crab’s  claws. 
Common  celandine. 

Pilewort. 


The  leaves  and  tops, 
with  the  feed. 

The  Angle  flowers. 


The  leaves. 

The  flower. 

The  leaves  and  roots. 
The  leaves  and  root. 


VIRTUES. 

Virulently  cauftic*, 

Sudorific,  diuretic. 
See. 


Stomachic,  earmina-  Ah  effential  oil,  a  fimple  water,  an 
live,  and  emolli-  extrait,  a  decoition, 
ent. 

Aperient  and  vulne¬ 
rary. 


Aperient,  cordial, 
and  attenuant. 

Abforbent. 
Stimulating,  diure¬ 
tic,  and  fudorific. 
Emollient. 


Levigated. 

Infufion,  Dried  root  powdered. 


China. 


Red  chikes,  or  chick  The  feeds, 
peas. 


Wild  fuccory. 
Hemlock  -j-  , 


The  root.  Diaphoretic  and  diu¬ 

retic. 

Lithontriptic  and 
diuretic,  but  very 
doubtful. 

The  roots  and  leaves.  Laxative  and  anti- 

fcorbutic. 

The  leaves  and  feeds.  Refolvent  and  alte-  Infpiflated  juice  of  the  leaves,  and  an 
.  rant.  extrait  from  the  feeds. 
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PARTS  USED  IN 

technical  names. 

ENGLISH  NAMES. 

MEDICINE. 

VIRTUES. 

PREPARATIONS  FROM  THEM. 

Cmara  ( Cynara  jio- 
lyrus,  Lin  ) 

Artichoke. 

The  leaves. 

Diuretic  *. 

Cinnamorrnim 
(Luurus  cinnam. 
Lm.) 

The  cinnamon  tree. 

The  bark. 

Aromatic  and  corro¬ 
borant. 

An  efiential  -oil,  a  fimple  and  fpirit- 
uous  diftilled  water,  and  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  a  great  number  of  compo- 
fitions. 

Citrullus  (Cucurbita 
citrullus,  Lin.) 
Cocci  n el  la  .  (  Coccus 
catti,  Lin.) 

Citruls; 

Cochineal. 

The  feeds. 

Refrigerant. 

Sudorific,  but  chiefly 
ufed  for  colouring. 

.  i 

Cocculus  Indicus, 

Indian  berry. 

The  fruit. 

Narcotic. 

(Memfperm •  coc- 
cul.  Lin.) 

Cochlearia  ( C .  ojfi- 
cina  is,  Lin.) 

Scurvy-grafs. 

The  leaves. 

Stimulating  and  at- 
tenuant. 

A  conferve  and  fpirit.  An  ingredient 
in  fome  other  officinal  preparations. 

Cotiea  (C.  Arabica, 
Lin.) 

The  coffee-tree. 

The  fruit. 

Stomachic  and  cor¬ 
roborant. 

A  dccodfion. 

Cokhicum  (C.  cm- 

Meadow  faffron. 

The  root. 

Diuretic. 

A  fyrup  and  oxymel. 

tumnAc ,  Lin.) 

Colocynthis  ( Cucu. - 

Coloquintida,  or 

The  medullary  part 

Violently  cathartic. 

An  ingredient  in  fome  cathartic  pills- 

mis  colocynthis, 

Lin.) 

bitter-apple. 

of  the  dried  fruit. 

and  extra&s. 

9 

Coin  mbo  (Ignatia 

Columbo,  or  Co- 

The  root. 

A  moff  excellent  an- 

A  vinous  tinfture. 

amara,  Lin.) 

lomba. 

tifeptic  and  ito- 
machic. 

Coneffi  (Nerium 
a  ni  idyfentericu  m, 
Lin.) 

Contolida  major, 

Coneffi, 

The  bark. 

Antifeptic  and  t«- 
nic  f  . 

Comfrey. 

The  root. 

Emollient. 

% 

( Synipbitum  ojfi- 
cin.  Lin.) 

Contrayerva  (Dor- 
f.enia  contrayerva. 

Contrayerva. 

The  root. 

Aromatic  and  dia¬ 
phoretic. 

Spirituous  tindfure,  extraft,  powder. 

Lin.) 

Convaliaria  (C.  po¬ 
ly  gone,  turn,  Lin.) 

Solomon’s  feal. 

The  root. 

Suppurative. 

Poultice,  decodlion  in  milk  recom¬ 
mended  in  fome  cafes  of  hemor»- 
rhagy. 

Corallina  (Sertula- 

Coralline* 

Abforbent. 

ria,  Lin.) 

Coriandrum  (C.fa- 

Coriander. 

The  feeds. 

Carminative  and  fto- 

Formerly  an  ingredient  in  fome  off.- 

tivum,  I/in.) 

machic. 

cinal  compofitions. 

Cornu  eervi  (Cervus 

Hartffiorn, 

Emollient  and  nutri- 

Shavings,  a  jelly,  a  volatile  alkaline 

clephas ,  Lin.)  ’ 

tious. 

fait  and  fpirit,  and  an  empyreuma- 
tic  oil. 

is  yet  known  about  them,  but  that  they  are  innocent  to  fome  birds.  Mr.  Ray  fays,  that  he  found  the  crop  of  a  thrufh  full  °£" 
them,  and  that  at  a  feafon  when  the  corn  was  in  full  growth. 

In  the  firft  vulnme  of  the  Medical  Commentaries,  an  extradV  prepared  from  hemlockTeeds  is  preferred  to  that  made.  from, 
the  leaves  ;  and  in  the  laid  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  an  extradV  of  this  kind  is‘ ordered  as  an  officinal.' 

*  Dr.  Aikin  informs  us,  that  the  expreffed  juice  of  tne  leaves  has  fometimes  proved- fuccefsful  in  dropfies,  when  other 
remedies  had  failed.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  not  depurated,  but  only  freed  by  palling  through  a  llrainer  from  the  groifer  feculen- 
cies,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wine;  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  morning  and  evening. — The 
following  decofition  (as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Monro)  was  long  kept  a  fecret  by  a  perfon  at  Andover,  and  is  faid  to  have 
carried  off  the  water  from  feveral  people  labouring  under  a  dropfy.  Take  of  artichoke  leaves  arid  tfalks  three  handfuls;  of 
bruifed  juniper-berries  one  quart ;  of  fcraped  horfe-radifh  one  handful ;  of  green  fir-tops  two  handfuls  ;  of  bruifed  white 
multard-feed  two  table-fpoonfuls  ;  mix  the  whole,  and  boil  them  in  two  gallons  of  water  to  one,  and  (train  the  whole  through.1 
a  cloth.  Halt  a  pint  to  be  taken  by  a  grown  perfon  morning  and  evening,  adding  a  little  fyrup  or  fugar  to  make  it 
agreeable. 

-  f  Lhis  bark  is  reckoned  a  fpecific  in  diarrhoeas ;  the  fine  powder  being  made  ufe  of  in-  an  electuary  formed^with  fyrup  of; 
oranges,  and  given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm  or  more  four  times  a  day,  after  a  vomit  l*as  been  given.  l'he  tint  day  it 
»s  taken,  the  number  of  (tools  is  generally  increafed,  without  any  increafe  of  the  griping;  the  fecund,  the  colour  of  the  (tools- 
is  meliorated;  and,  on  the  third  or  fourth,  the  contiftence  approaches  to  the  natural,  when  it  makes  a  cure.  It  feldorn  fails  in 
curing  a  recent  diarrhoea,  proceeding  from  irregularities  in  diet  without  fever;  and  it  is  frequently  of  fervice  in  habitaaii 
diarrhoeas,  '  O- 
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TECHNICAL  HASHES. 

Coftus  ( C .  Arab. 
Lin.) 

CralTula  ( Sedum  ie- 
lephium. ,  Lin.) 

C'reta  alba 

Crithmum  (C.  ma- 
ritimnni,  Lin.) 

Crocus  (C.  fativus 
offic.  Lin.) 


•Cucumis  hortenfis 
(C.  f anvus,  Lin.) 

Cucumis  agrellis 

!.  (Momordica  ela- 
tcrimi,  Lin.) 

Cucurbita  (C.  pcpo, 
Lin.) 

Ouminum  (C.  cymi- 
num,  Lin.) 

Cup  rebus. 

Cuprum., 


Curcuma  (C.  long  a, 
Lin.) 

Cnrfuta  ( Gentiana. 
purpurea ,  Lin.) 

Cydonium  ( Pirns 
cydonia,  Lin.) 

Cyminum.  See  Cu~ 
viinum,  fupra, 

Cynoglolfus  ( C .  offi¬ 
cinalis,  Lin.) 

Cynofbatum  (Rofa 
canina,  I. in.) 

Cyperus  (C.  longus, 
Lin.) 

Da&ylus  (Phoenix 
doftyllf.  Lin.) 

Daucus  Creticus 
(Athamanta  Crc - 
icnjh,  Lin.) 

Daucus  fativus  ( D . 
car ota,  Lin.) 

Daucus  filveftris  (D. 
carota,  Lin.) 

Dens  leonfs  ( Leonto - 
don  tar  ax.  Lin.) 

Diftamnus  Creticus 
( Origanum  dic- 
tamnus,  Lin.) 

Diftamnus  albus 
(Lin.) 

Digitalis  (D.  purpu¬ 
rea,  Lin.) 

Boliehos  (D.  pruri- 
*ns,  Lin.) 


JENGUSU  NAMES. 
Coftus. 

Leffer  orpine; 

White  chalk. 
Samphire. 

Saffron. 


The  garden  encum¬ 
ber. 

Wild  cucumber. 

The  gourd  and  pom- 
pion. 

Cummin. 

The  cyprefs. 

Copper. 

Turmeric. 

The  quince. 

Hound’s  tongue. 

The  wild  briar,  dog- 
rofe,  or  hip-tree. 
Long  cyperus. 

The  date-tree. 

Candy  carrot. 

The  garden  carrot. 
Wild  carrot. 
Dandelion . 

Dittany  of  Crete. 

Baftard  dittany. 
Fox-glove. 

Couhage,  or  cowitch. 


PARTS  USED  IK 
MEDICINE. 

The  root. 

The  leaves.. 

The  leaves. 

The  chives,  or  flefhy 
capillaments  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of 
the  flower. 

The  fruit. 

The  feeds. 

The  fruit. 

The  feeds. 

The  feed. 

The  fruit. 

The  root. 

The  root. 

The  fruit  and  feeds. 

The  root. 

The  fruit  and  flow¬ 
ers. 

The  root. 

The  fruit. 

The  feeds. 

The  roots. 

The  feeds. 

The  root  and  herb. 
The  leaves. 

The  root. 

The  leaves. 

The  hairy  Blatter  of 
the  pods. 


M  E  D  I  C  A. 


VIRTUES. 

Attenuant  and  diu¬ 
retic. 

Emollient  and  af- 
tringent, 

Ablorbent. 

Aperient,  llomachic, 
and  diuretic. 

Aromatic  and  cor¬ 
dial. 


Aromatic  and  ftlmu- 
lant. 

Refrigerant. 

Violently  cathartic. 

Refrigerating. 

Aromatic,  ftimulant. 

A  flrong  aftringent. 

A  violent  emetic, 
diuretic,  and  al¬ 
terative. 

Aromatic,  aperient, 
and  emmena- 
gogue. 

Stomachic. 

Stomachic  and  cor¬ 
roborative. 


Narcotic,  but  doubt¬ 
ful. 

Refrigerant  and  an- 
tifcorbutic. 

Aromatic  and  car¬ 
minative. 

Emollient  and  (light¬ 
ly  altringent. 

Aromatic. 


Powerfully  antifep- 
tic. 

Aromatic. 

Attenuant,  but 
doubtful. 

Aromatic. 

Ajexipharmae,  tonic, 
and  anthelmintic. 

Emetic,  cathartic, 
and  diuretic. 

Anthelmintic. 


Croton..  See  CaJ- 
carilta,  fupra. 

Cubebae  (Piper  cu-  Cubebs. 
beba,  Lin' 


PREPARATIONS  ER.OM  THEM,. 


A  fpirituous  tinflure  a  fyrup ;  and 
an  .ingredient  in  leveral  officinal 
compofiti#ns. 


An  ingredient  in  feveral  officinal  com® 
portions. 

The  juice  infpiflatad.  ; 

An  exprefled  oil. 

An  eflentlal  oil  by  did  illation ;  and 
giving  name  to  a  plafter  and  cata- 
plafm. 

Calcined,  and  producing  falts  by  com¬ 
bination  with  feveral  acid3,  and  with 
volatile  alkali.  See  Chemistry- 
Index . 


A  fyrup  and  jelly  of  the  fruit,  and 
mucilage  of  the  feeds. 


A  diftilled  water  and  Qonferve, 


Ingredient  in  mithrrdate  and  theriaca. 

A  poultice  from  them  for  cancers,  a»d 
a  marmalade. 


An  eflential  oil ;  and  ingredient  in 
feveral  officinal  powders. 


The  leaves  in  powder  or  infufion,  ufei 
in  dropfies. 


MATERIA 


TECHNICAL  NAMM. 

Poronicum.  S zt  Ar¬ 
nica. 

Dulcamara  ( Sola - 
nuni  dulcamara, 
Lin.) 

Ebulus  ( Sambucus 
ebulus,  Lin.) 

Elaterium.  See  Cu- 
cumis. 

Elatine  (Veronica  of- 
fcinalis ,  Lin.) 

Elecampane.  See  E- 
nula. 

Elemi  ( Amyris  ele- 
mifera ,  Lin.) 

Eleutheria.  See  Caf- 
carilla. 

Endivia  (Cicloreum 
endivia,  Lin.) 

Enula  ( Inula  belle- 
nium,  Lin.) 

E  uca  ( Sijynibrium 
ampbihium,  Lin.) 

Eryngium  ( E .  mart- 
pirn.  Lin.) 

Eryfimum  ( E .  offici¬ 
nale,  Lin.) 

Eupatorium  canabi- 
num,  (Lin.) 

Euphorbium  (Eu¬ 
phorbia  officinalis, 
Lin.) 

Faba  Indica,  feu 
San£ti  Ignatii, 
(Ignatia  amara, 
Lin.) 

Faba  vicia  (Vicia 
faba,  Lin.) 

Fagopyrum  (Polyg. 
fagopyr.  Lin.) 

Farina  tritici  vel  a- 
venae. 

Ferrum. 


ENGLISH  NAMES. 

r 

Bitter-fweet,  or 
woody  night- 
fhade. 

Dwarf-alder,  or 
Danewort. 


Gum  elemi,  „ 

Endive. 

Elecampane. 

Rocket. 

Eryngo,  or  fea-holly. 

Hedge-muftanJ. 

Hemp-agrimony, 
water-agrimony, 
or  water-hemp, 
Euphorbium. 

St.  Ignatius's  bean. 

The  garden-bean. 
Snakeweed. 

Bran, 

Iron. 


PARTS  USED  IN 
MEDICINE, 

The  herb  and  root. 

The  root,  bark, 
leaves,  and  fruit. 


The  leaves'  and  roots. 
The  root. 

The  feeds. 

The  root. 

The  recent  plant. 
The  leaves. 

The  feeds;  (the  root, 
the  columbo.) 

The  feeds  and  flow¬ 
ers. 

The  feeds. 


M  E  D  I  C  A 


VIRTUES, 


Diaphoretic,  attenu- 
ant,  and  cathartic. 

Strongly  cathartic. 


Diuretic  and  attc- 
nuant. 


Aromatic. 


Aperient  and  refri¬ 
gerant. 

Expe6torant,  ftoma- 
chic,  attenuating, 
and  tonic. 

Stimulant. 

Aperient  and  diure¬ 
tic. 

Attenuant  and  diu¬ 
retic. 

Attenuant,  corrobo¬ 
rant,  and  antifeor- 
butic. 

Sternutatory. 

Antifpafmodic, 


Nutritive  andcofme- 
tic. 

Refrigerant. 

Difcutient. 

Corroborative  and 
alterant. 


Fluellin,  or  female  The  leaves, 
fpeedwell. 


Ficus.  See  Carica. 

Filipendula  (Spiraa 
flip  end.  Lin.) 

Filix  ( Polypodium fi- 
lix  mas,  Lin.) 

FlammulaJovisfC/'f- 
matis  flarr.mula, 
Lin.) 

Fcnniculum  dulce  et 
vulgare  (And hum 
fcenic.  Lin.) 

Foeniculum  aquati- 
cum  ( Pbellandri - 
um  aquat.  Lin.) 

Vol.  V, 


Common  dropwort. 

The  male  fern. 

Upright  virgin’s- 
bower. 

Sweet  and  common 
fennel. 

Waterwort, 


The  root. 

The  leaves  and  root. 

The  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ers. 


The  feeds,  roots,  and 
leaves. 

The  leaves  and  feeds. 


9 


Aflringent  and  cor¬ 
roborant. 

Anthelmintic  and 
deobflruent. 

Very  acrid. 


Aromatic,  ftimulant, 
and  carminative. 

Corroborant, 


T 
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PREPARATIONS  FROM  THEM. 


Watery  infufions. 

A  rob  from  the  berries. 


Gives  name  to  one  of  the  officinal 
honeys. 

Gives  name  to  an  ointment. 


Spirituous  and  watery  entrants,  A 
confeftion . 


Powder, 


A  diftilled  water  from  the  flowers. 


Infufions  in  wine ;  the  metal  reduced 
to  a  calx  by  ruft,  or  by  fire,  and 
fome  falts  produced  from  it  by  com¬ 
binations  with  different  acids.  See 
C  H  E  M I  ST  R  Y -Index. 


I'ov/der. 

Powder  for  fprinkling  on  cancerous 
and  venereal  ulcers;  infqfion  and 
extraft  for  internal  ufe,  in  waitings, 
&c.  from  lues  venerea. 

A  Ample  water ;  and  an  ingredient  in 
one  or  two  campofitlpns. 
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MATERIA  MEDIC  A, 


TECHNICAL  NAMES,  ENGLISH  NAME3, 


PARTS  USED  IN 
MEDICINE. 


VIRTUES,. 


Fcenum  Graecum  Fenugreek, 

The  feeds. 

Emollient. 

(Trigonella fasnumr 
grescum,  Lin.) 

% 

Formica  IF.  nefa,  The  ant. 

The  whole  infedh 

Stimulant. 

Lin.) 

Fragaria  (F.  vefca,  The  ftrawberry  buffi, 

The  leaves  and  fruit. 

Aflringent,  corrobo* 

Lin.)  „ 

rant,  and  refrige¬ 
rant. 

Frangula  ( Aimes  ni~  Black  alder. 

The  bark,. 

Violently  cathartic. 

^  gra,  Lin  ) 

Fraxinellu  (Didam-  White  or  baitard 

The  root,. 

Diaphoretic. 

nus.  albus,  Lin.)  dittany. 

Fraxinus  (F.  excel-  The  affi-tree. 

The  bark  and  feeds, 

Aflringent  and  fti-~ 

jior,  Lin.) 

Fuligo  ligni  fplen-  Shining-  woodfoot. 

mulant. 

Antifpafmodic, 

dens 

Fumaria  (F.  cfficinit-  Fumitory. 

The  leaves. 

Stimulating,  attenu- 

In,  Lin.) 

ant,  and  antifcor- 
butic. 

Fungus  melitenfls 

The  Items  and. tops. 

Tonic  and  aflrin-.- 

( Cynomorium  coc¬ 
ci  n.  Lin.) 

gent. 

Galanga  minor  Galangal. 

The  root. 

Stomachic. 

(  Kernpferia  Ga¬ 
langal,  Lin.), 

Galbanum.  (Bnbon  Galbanum, 

The  gum. 

Antihyfleric. 

galbanum ,  Lin.) 

Galega  (G.  ojpcina-  Goat’s  rue. 

The  herb. 

Diaphoretic,  but 

lis ,  Lin  ) 

very  doubtful. 

Gallse  (ex  Querc.  Galls. 

Aflringent 

cerr.  Lin.) 

Gallium  luieum  (G.  Yellow  ladies  bed- 

The  tops. 

Aflringent, 

PREPARATIONS  PROlt  THE$e._ 

Chiefly  ufed,  in  cataplafms,  foment^* 
lions,  emollient  glyfters,  See. 

An  oil  apd  acid  fpirit. 


A  fpuifuous  tinflure. 


Dacoftion  and  tindlure. 


Ad  ingredient  in  feveral  officinal  co:sa- 
pofltions. 


‘uerum,  Lin.) 

Gambogia.  See 
Gummi  gambogia , 

infra. 

Genifta  (Spartium 
fcoparium,  Lin.) 

Gentiana  (G.  lutea, 
Lin.) 

Geoffrsea  (G.  iner- 
mis,  Lin.) 

Geranium  Rober- 
tianum  (Lin.) 

Ginfeng  (Panax 
qumquefol.  Lin. 

Gladiolum  luteum 
(Iris  pfeudacorus, 
Lin.) 

Glycyrrhiza  (G. 
glabra,  Lin.) 

Gramen  caninum 
( Triticum  repens, 
Lin.) 

Grana  paradifl  (A- 
momum  gr.  par. 
(Lin.) 


ftraw,  or  cheefe- 
rennet, 


Broom. 


Common  gentian. 


Cabbage-bark,  or. 
worm-bark  tree. 

Herb  Robert. 

Ginfeng. 

Yellow  water-flag, 
baftard  acorus,  or 
water  flower-de- 
luce. 

Liquorice, 


Guick-grafs, 

Grains  of  paradife. 


The  leaves,  flowers, 
and  feeds. 

The  root. 


The  bark. 
The  leaves. 
The  root. 
The  roots. 

The  root. 

The  roots. 

The  feeds, 


✓ 

Diuretic  and  ca~- 
thartic. 

Stomachic  and  fti-  A  fpirituous  tin£iure,  and  an  m- 
mulant.  gredient  in  many  officinal  compo* 

fltions. 

Anthelmintic  and  Powder,  decodtion,  fyrup,  extra£L. 
purgative. 

Aflringent,  but  very 
doubtful. 

Stimulant  and  cor¬ 
roborant. 

Strongly  cathartic, 


Emollient  and  pec-  An  extradi  and  powder.  Am  Ingres 
toral.  dient  in  many  officinal  compofi? 

tions. 

Aperient, 


Aromatic  and  ftimu- 
lant. 


*  Dr.  Cullen  informs  us,  that  an  ointment  compofed  of  one  part  of  powdered  galls  and  eight  of  h.ogs-lard  is  a  common. 
Pemedy  for  the  haemorrhoids,  and  has  been  found  efficacious. 


MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 


TECHNICAL  NAMES.  ENCLISH  NAMES. 

Granatum  (Puntca  The  pomegranate. 
granatum,  Lin.) 

Gratiola  ( G .  officina--  Hedge-hyfl'op. 
lis,  Lin.) 

Guajacum  ( G .  of  id-  Lignum  vitae,  or 
nale,  Lin.)  guajacum. 

Gum  mi  arabicum  Gum-arabic.. 

( Mimofa  nilotica, 

Lin.) 

Gum.  ammoniacum  Gum-ammoniac. 
(Ferula  meoides, 

Lin.  ?) 

Gum.  afafoetida  (Fe-  Afafoctida. 
rula  afaf.  Lin.) 

Gum.  bdellium.  Bdellium, 

Gum.  benzoin  (Ter-  Benzoin. 
minalia  benzoin, 

Lin.)  Styrax  ben - 
zioe,  Lond..  Ph. 

Tranf.  N°  197. 

Gum.  elami  (Amyris  Elemi. 

elemifera,  Lin.) 

Gum.  galbanum,. 

(Bubon  galb.  Lin.) 

Gum.  gambogia 
(Gambogia  gutta, 

Lin.  Stalagmites 
gavibogioides, 

Murray.) 

Gum.  kino. 

Gum.  labdanum 
( Ciftus  ladanifera, 

Lin.) 

Gum.  lacca  ( Coccus  Gum  lac. 

Jacca,  Lin.  habi- 
tans  in  Ficu  reli- 
giofa,  in  Mimofa 
cineraria,  et  aliis.) 

Gum.  maftic.  (Pi-  Maftich, 

Jlacbia  lentifcus , 

Lin.) 

Gum.  myrrha.  Myrrh. 

Gummi  olibanum,  Olibanum, 

(Juniper us  Lycia, 

Lin.) 

Gummi  opoponax  Opoponax, 
(Pafinaca  opopo¬ 
nax,  Lin.) 

Gum.  fanguis  dra- 
conis.  Vid.  San¬ 
guis,  infra. 

Gum.  Senegal  (Mi¬ 
mofa  Seneg.  Lin.) 

Gum.  ftyrax.  See 
Styrax,  infra. 

Gum.  thus.  See 
Thus,  infra. 

Gum.  tragaeanth  Gum  tragacanth, 
(AJlragalus  trag.  commonly  gum 
lin.)  dragon. 

Haematites,  Blood-ftone,  • 


PARTS  USED  IN 

MEDICINE.  VIRTUES. 

The  fruit  and  flow-  Refrigerant  and  a- 
ers.  ftringent. 

The  herb.  Emetic  and  cathar¬ 

tic. 

Tire  wood  and  bark.  Aperient,  ftimulant, 

and  corroborative. 

Aftririgent  and  mu¬ 
cilaginous. 

Aperient,  antifpaf- 
modic,  and  emol¬ 
lient. 

The  concrete  juice.  Antihyfteric  and  an¬ 
thelmintic. 

Sudorific,  diuretic, 
and  emollient. 

Cofmetic. 


Aromatic. 

Antifpafmodic. 

Emetic  and  cathar* 
tic. 


Aftringent. 

Stomachic. 


Aftringent. 


Corroborant. 


Antifpafmodic  and 
corroborant. 

Aftringent,  but  un¬ 
certain. 

Attenuant  and  fti¬ 
mulant.  • 


Aftringent  and  mu¬ 
cilaginous. 


Aftringent  and  cor¬ 
roborant. 

Aftringent  and  cor¬ 
roborative. 


PREPARATIONS  FROM  THEM, 


An  extraft,  two  tin&ures,  and  a  gum¬ 
my  refin.  An  ingredient  in  many 
officinal  preparations. 

An  ingredient  in  a  great  number  of 
officinal  compofitions. 

A  folution.  An  ingredient  in  feveral 
pectoral  compofitions,. 

Tinftures. 


An  ingredient  in  feveral  anodyne  corn-- 
pofitions. 


An  eflential  oil,  and  gives  name  to 
ointment. 

An  ingredient  in  many  antihyfteric 
medicines. 

Gives  name  to  a  certain  kind  of  pills. 


A  tin&ure. 

An  ingredient  in  the  ftomachic  pills?' 
and  plafters, 

A  tin&ure. 


A  tin&ure,  and  an  ingredient  in  many 
officinal  compofitions. 

An  ingredient  in  fome  powders,  and 
other  officinal  compofitions. 

An  ingredient  in  fome  officinal  com- 
pofitions. 


Galbanum, 

Gamboge.. 

Kino. 

Labdanum, 
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MATERIA 
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PARTS  USED  IN 


TECHNICAL  NAMES.  ENGLISH  NAMES. 

MEDICINE, 

VIRTUES. 

PREPARATIONS  FROM  THEM 

Hedera  arborea  (He-  Ivy. 
dera  helix,  Lin.) 

The  leaves,  berries, 
and  refin, 

Diaphoretic, 

Hedera  terreilris,  'Ground-ivy, 

(Glechcma  hede - 

The  leaves. 

Aperient  and  cor-' 
roborant. 

racea,  Lin.) 


Helenium.  See  E- 
nu/a,  { upra. 


Helleborafter  (fx- 
tidus,  Lin.) 

Bear's  fcOt, 

The  leaves. 

Emetic,  purgative,  Syrup, 
and  anthelmintic. 

Helleborus  albus, 
(feratrum  alb. 
Lin.) 

White  hellebore. 

The  root. 

Molt  violently  erne-  A  timflure  and  honey,  formerly, 
tic  and  errhine. 

Helleborus  niger 

Black  hellebore,  or 

The  root. 

A  powerful  altera-  A  tin&ure  and  extrafL 

(Lin.) 

Melampodium. 

tive  and  emmena- 
gogue. 

0  0 

Hepatica  nobilis  ( A - 
nemone  hepatic. 

Noble  liverwort. 

The  leaves, 

Cooling  and  corro¬ 
borant. 

Lin.) 

Hermodatftylus, 

(Iris  tulerofa, 

Lin.) 

Hermodadlyl. 

The  root. 

Purgative,  but 
doubtful. 

Herniaria  (H.  pi  a- 

Rupture-wort, 

The  leaves. 

Aftringent, 

bra,  Lin.) 

Hippocallanum 
(JEfcul.  hippocajl. 

Horfe-chefnut, 

The  bark  and  fruit. 

Corroborant  and 
errhine. 

Lin.) 

Hordeum  (H.  difli- 
cbon,  Lin.) 

Barley. 

Refrigerant.  A  deca&ion. 

Horminum  (Salvia 
bormimitn ,  Lin.) 
Hydrargyrus.  See 

Garden-clary. 

The  leaves  and 

feeds. 

* 

Corroborative. 

Argentum  vivum. 

fupra. 

. 

Hydrolapathum 

Great  water-dock. 

The  leaves  and 

Alterant  and  laxa¬ 

(Rum  ex  aquati- 

roots. 

tive. 

cus,  Lin.) 

Hyofcyamus  (H.  ni¬ 

The  common  wild 

The  leaves  and 

Narcotic.  Cataplafm,  plafter,  powder,  ointment. 

ger,  Lm.) 

or  black  hen-bane. 

feeds. 

Hypericum  (H.  per¬ 

Sr.  John’s  wort. 

The  leaves,  flowers. 

Diuretic,  fudorific.  Gives  name  to  a  coloured  oil. 

foratum,  Lin.) 

and  feeds. 

and  alterant, 

Hypocillis  ( Cytifus 
bypocift.  Lin.) 

Hypocillis. 

The  juice. 

Allringent.  Juice  infpifiated. 

HyiTopus  (H.  efiei- 
nalis,  Lin. 

HylTop. 

The  leaves. 

Aromatic  and  pec-  A  diddled  water, 
toral. 

Jalappa  (C.nvolvu- 
lus  jalappa,  Lin.) 

Jalap. 

The  root. 

Cathartic.  An  extra61,  a  Ample  tinfture,  a  refin, 

and  powder. 

Japonica  terra.  See 

Catechu,  fupra. 

Imperatoria  (I.  of- 

Mailer-wort, 

The  root. 

Aromatic. 

trutbium,  Lin.) 

Indian  root.  See 

Radix  Ir.dica, 

infra. 

- 

Ipecacuanha  (Pfy~ 
ebatria  emetica. 

Ipecacuanha, 

The  root  *. 

Emetic  and  cathar-  A  vinous  tin£lure,  and  a  powder, 
tic. 

1 

Lin.) 


*  A  root  has  been  fometimes  imported,  under  the  name  of  white  ipecacuanha  (viola  ipecacuanha,  Lin.),  which  has  little  or'  * 
nothing  ot  the  virtues  of  the  true  kind.  More  dangerous  abules,  however,  have  been  pra6tifed  by  the  fubtlitution  or  mixture  of 
the  roots  of  a  kind  of  apocynum,  which  have  been  found  to  operate  with  great  violence  both  upwards  and  downwards,  io  as  to 
prove  fatal  in  tome  cales.  They  may,  however,  ealily  be  ditlinguilhed  by  their  colour,  which  is  a  deep  reddilh  yellow,  while 
ih»  true  ipecacuanha  is  pale-coloured  or  greyilh  :  the  poifonpus  roots  are  likewife  larger,  the  Allures  rr.ore  dillant,  and  the  in¬ 
termediate  fpaces  tmoother,  than  in  the  true  ipecacuanha.-  This  root  is  found  to  increafe  the  purgative  virtue  of  jalap  remark- 
bly.  Dr.  Aikin  informs  u$,  that  15  grains  of  jalap,  with  two  or  three  of  ipecacuanha,  purge  more  than  twice  the  quantity 
jalap  by  itfelf."  5 


MATERIA  MEDICA, 


PARTS  USED  IN 

TECHNICAL  NAMES.  ENGLISH  NAMES.  MEDICINE. 


Iris  Florentina, 

(Lin.) 

Iris  paluftris.  See 
Gladiolum,  fupra. 

Florentine  iris. 

The  root. 

Juglans  (J.  regia, 
Lin.) 

The  walnut-tree. 

The  fruit. 

Jujuba,  (Rbamnus 

Jujubes, 

The  fruit. 

zizypb.  Lin.) 


Juncus  odoratus. 
See  Calamus , 
fupra. 


Juniperus  (J.  com¬ 

Juniper, 

The  berries,  wood. 

munis,  Lin.) 

and  refin. 

Kermes  ( Coccus 

Kermes, 

qucrc.  iVtc.  Lin.) 
Rino.  See  Gum 

Kino,  fupra. 

Lac. 

Milk-. 

Lacca.  See  Gum, 
Lacca,  fupra. 


■“'••'-"j - ^  -  —  - 

Ladfuca,  (L.  fativa, 

Garden  lettuce. 

The  leaves  and  feeds. 

Lin.) 

Ladfuca  virofa. 

Wild  lettuce. 

Juice. 

(Lin.) 

Ladanum  ( Cijlus 

Ladanum. 

The  gum-reft n. 

creticus,  Lin.) 
Lamium  album 

White  archangel,  or 

The  leaves  and. 

(Lin.) 

dead-nettle. 

flowers. 

Lavendula  (L.  Spi¬ 

Greater,  or  broad¬ 

The  flowers. 

es,,  Lin .)  • 

Laurus  (L.  nobilis, 

leaved  lavender. 

The  bay-tree. 

The  leaves  and  ber¬ 

Lin.) 

ries. 

Lentifcus  (Pijlacia 

The  lentife  or  ma- 

The  wood. 

lentifcus,  Lin.) 

ftich  tree. 

Lepidium,  (L.  lati- 

Common  broad  dit- 

The  leaves,  . 

fol  Lin.) 

Levifticum  ( Ligu - 

tander,  pepper- 
wort,  or  poor 
mans  pepper. 

Lovage. 

The  root  and  feed. 

Jlicum  Icvifiicum, 

Lin.) 

Lichen  cinereus  ter-  Afh-coloured  ground  The  whole, 
reftris  (L.  cani-  liverwort. 
nus,  Lin,) 


Lichen  iflandicus  Eatable  liverwort..  The  herb. 
{Lin.) 


VIRTUES.  PREPARATIONS  FROM  THEM. 

Aromatic  and  fti*  An  ingredient  in  feveral  pectoral  me- 
mulant.  dicines. 


The  kernel  emol¬ 
lient,  the  (hell 
aftringent. 
Emollient  and  baL 
fainic. 


Carminative  and  An  effential  oil,  and  fpirituous  water, 
ftomachic.  Ingredient  in  feveral  officinal  com  - 

politions. 

Aftringent  and  cor-  A  confection, 
roborant. 


Analeptic  and  cor-  A  faccharine  fait 
roborant. 


Suppofed  narcotic. 

Laxative,  diuretic.  An  extradt,  . 
and  diaphoretic. 

Ingredient- in  the  ftomachic  plafter. 

Suppofed  corrobo¬ 
rant. 

An  excellent  cor-  An  eftfential  oil,  a  Ample  and  corn- 
dial  and  aromatic.  pound  fpirit,  and  a  conferve.  An 
ingredient  in  fome  officinal  prepara¬ 
tions. 

Carminative  and  An  exprefled  oil.  An  ingredient  in 
antifpafmodic.  different  competitions, 

Aftringent,  tonic, 
and  diuretic. 

Antifcorbutic  and 
diuretic. 


Aromatic.  .  Ingredients  in  fome  compound  waters. 

Recommended  by  Principal  ingredient  in  the  pulvis  an- 
Dr.  Mead  as  a  tilyjfus , 
fpecific  againftthe 
bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
but  without  founv 
dation. 

Nouriffiing,  antifep- 
tic,  and  laxative. 


“  Of  late  (fays  Dr.  Monro)  a  notion  has  prevailed,  that  the  keeping  up  a  naufea  by  means  of  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  of  watery  folution  of  emetic  tartar,  was  of  great  fervice  in  promoting  the  cure  of  fevers,  as  well  as  of  fluxes,  from  a  belief 
that  they  affedted  the  nervous  fyfterjn,  and  were  capable  of  exciting  the  adtion  of  the  extreme  veflcls,  and  of  increafing  the  fe- 
cretions  by  the  (kin,  and  of!  the  internal  organs.  Hitherto  I  have  not  found  this  method  to  anfwer  my  expeditions  ;  and  I 
have  always  oblerved,  that  fuch  a  dote  of  an  emetic  as  emptied  the  ftomaeff  freely,  and  gave  a  lbake  to  the  whole  frame,  had 
a  much  better  effedt  than  thole  frequently  repeated  fmall  dotes,  -which  kept  the  patient  in  a  df  agreeable  uneafy  fituation  for 
hours  together ;  and'  !  am  perfuaded,  that  no  practitioner  of  experience,  who  has  attended  large  hofpkals,  where  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  trying  and  feeing  the  effedts  of  different  medicines,  will  ever  recommend  this  naufenting  method  for  general 
practice  in  fevers,  though  it  may  be  of  ufe  in  fome  particular  cates,” 

Vol.  V,.  7  U 
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TECHNICAL  NAMES,  ENGLISH  NAMES. 

■  1  '*  ‘ .  >'  V  ' 

Lignum  campe-  Logwood. 

chenfe  ( Hffima- 
toxylum  cam- 
%esb.  Lin.) 

Lignum  rhodium,  Rofe-wcod. 

(Genifia  canarien- 
Jis,  Lin.) 

Ligufticum,  See 
Levijlicum ,  fupra. 

Lilium  convallium,  Lily  of  the  valley. 

( Gomsal .  viaial. 

Lin.) 

Lilium  album,  (L.  White  lily. 
sandidum,  Lin.) 

Limcn,  (Citrus  me-  The  lemon-tree. 
di-ca ,  Lin.) 

Linaria  ( Antirrhi-  Toad-flax. 
num  linaria,  Lin.) 

Lingua  cervina  (AJ-  Hart’s  tongue. 
plenium  Jcolopeitd.  -  -  . 

Lin.) 

Linum  catharticum  Purging  flax. 

( Euphorbia  lathy- 
rus,  Lin.) 

Linum  fttivum  (L.  Flax. 
ufitatijjimum, 

Lin.) 

Liquida  ambra  {Acer  Sweet  gum/ or  fxo- 
negundo,  Lin.)  rax  tree. 

Lithofpermum  (L.  Gromwell. 

officinale,  Lin.) 

Lobelia  ( L .  ffiphilh  Blue  cardinal 
tica,  Lin.)  flower. 

Lujula,  or  Wood  for- 
rel .  See  Aceto- 

fella,  fupra. 

Lumbrici  et  limaces  Earth  worms  and 
terreftres.  fnails. 

Lupinus  (L.  albus,  White  lupines. 

Lin.) 

Lupulus  (Humid.  Hops. 

luf>,  Lin.) 

Lycoperdon  ( L .  bo-  Puff-ball,  or  dufty 
vijla,  Lin.)  mufhroom. 

Macis.  See  Nux 
mofchata,  infra. 

Major  an  a  (Origa-  Sweet  marjoram. 

num  major  an  a, 

Lin.) 

Malabathrum  (Lau-  Indian  leaf. 
tus  cajjia,  I, in.) 


FA  RTS  USED  UN 


MEDICINE. 

VIRTUES 

The  wood. 

Afliingent, 

\'t 

The  wood. 

Cordial. 

The  root  and  flow¬ 

Cephalic  and  ner- 

ers. 

vine. 

The  root. 

Emollient. 

The  fruit. 

Aromatic,  antifcor- 

The  leaves. 

butic,  and  cordial 
Diuretic  and  cathar¬ 

tic,  but  doubt 

fThe  leaves. 

ful. 

Aperient. 

The  leaves. 

Cathartic. 

The  feed. 

Emollient. 

The  refinous  juice. 

Aromatic  and  cor¬ 

The  feeds. 

dial. 

Refolvent;  lithon- 

The  root  *. 

triptic. 

Alterant  and  de¬ 

tergent. 

The  feeds. 

Aperient  and  ana¬ 
leptic. 

Anthelmintic. 

The  loofe  leafy  heads 

Diuretic  and  fto- 

which  grow  upon 

niachic. 

the  tops  of  the 
flalks. 

The  whole. 

Styptic. 

The  leaves  and 

Aromatic  and 

flowers. 

errhine. 

preparations  from  them. 

<  ■  a.  }  > 

An  extract. 

An  effential  oil. 


Poultice. 

An  effential  oil  ;  an  ingredient  in  fe* 
veral  compofitions. 

■*  / 

Infufion  in  whey.  Dried  powder. 

An  expreffed  oil,  Cataplafm. 

Decoition. 

Decoftion  in  milk. 


An  effential  oii. 

An  ingredient  in  mithridate  and  the- 
riaca. 


Aromatic. 


*  This  root  was  long  a  famous  fecret  among  the  North  American  Indians  for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe.  The  fecret  wa9 
purchafed  by  Sir  William  Johnfon,  and  has  been  publifhed  in  the  writings  of  Bartram,  Kalrn,  &c.  The  following  method  of 
ufing  it  is,  by  Dr.  Aikin,  recommended  as  the  belt :  “  A  deco&ion  is  made  of  an  handful  of  the  roots  in  three  meafures  of 
water.  Of  this  half  a  meafure  is  taken  in  the  morning  fatting,  and  repeated  in  the  evening ;  and  the  dole  is  gradually  jn- 
creafed  till  its  purgative  effedt  becomes  too  violent,  when  the  medicine  is  for  a  time  to  be  intermitted,  and  then  renewed  till  a 
perfeft  cure  is  effected.  One  dofe  daily  is  fufticient  during  the  latter  part  of  the  treatment  5  and  the  regimen,  during  the  whole 
procefs,  is  to  be  equally  ftridt  with  that  oblerved  in  a  courfe  of  mercurial  falivation.  Prom  the  third  day,  the  ulcers  are  to  be 
well  waflted  twice  daily  with  the  decoftion  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  when  they  are  very  deep  and  foul,  the  Indians  fprinkle  them 
with  powder  of  the  internal  bark  of  the  fpruce  tree.  By  this  method  we  are  allured  that  inveterate  venereal  complaints  are 
■cured  without  the  aid  of  mercury.” 


M 

ATERIA 

MEDIC 

A,  62.7 

PARTS  used  in 

TECHNICAL  N.AM2J.  ENCLLSH  NAME3, 

MEDICINE. 

VIRTUES. 

PREPARATIONS  FP-OM  THEM. 

Malva  (M.filvc/lris,  The  mallow. 

The  leaves  and 

Emollient. 

Ingredient  in  the  deco&ion  for  glyf- 

Lin.) 

flowers. 

ters;  ufed  alfo  in  cataplafms  and  fo¬ 
mentations:  formerly  there  was  a. 
conferve  of  the  tioweiS. 

Malus  (Pyrus  malus,  The  apple-tree. 

Lin.) 

The  fruit. 

Refrigerant  and 
laxative. 

Mandrago.ra  ( Atyo-  The  mandrake. 

The  leaves. 

Narcotic. 

pa  ftfandrag. 

Lin.) 

Manna  (Fraxinus  The  manna  alh. 

The  concreted  juice. 

Laxative. 

Gives  name  to  an  officinal  lohoch,  and- 

ornrts,  Lin.) 

enters  feveral  other  compofitions. 

Marrubium,  [M.  White  horehound. 

vulgar e,  Lin.) 

The  leaves. 

Stomachic  and  ape¬ 
rient. 

An  ingredient  in  theriaca  * . 

Marum  Syriacum,  Syrian  herb  maltich. 
(Teucrium  mar. 

Lin.) 

Mafliche.  See  Gum 

The  leaves. 

Aromatic  and  cr- 
rhine. 

An  ingrsdient  in  fame  cephalic  bluff's, 

majlic ,  fupra. 

* 

v  * 

Matricaria  ( M.par -  Feverfew. 

The  leaves  arfd 

Aperient  and  antjr 

* 

tbenium,  Lin.) 

flowers. 

fpafmodic.  %  n 

0  .  > 

Mechoacanna,  (Con-  White  jalap,  or  Me- 

The  root. 

Cathartic. 

»  .  V 

volvulus  mechoac.  choacan. 

Lin.) 

.• 

• 

Mel.  Honey. 

Aperient  and  de¬ 
tergent. 

Melampodium.  See 
‘  Hell  chorus  niger , 
fupra. 

Melilotus  (Trifolium  Melilot. 

The  leaves  and 

Emollient  and  car¬ 

Gives  name  to  a  plaffer. 

melilot.  Lin.) 

flowers. 

minative. 

Melitfa  (M.  ojficin.  Balm, 

Lin.) 

The  leaves. 

Aromatic. 

An  efl'ential  oil  and  an  Infufion, 

Melo  ( Cucumis  mclo,  The  melon. 

Lin.) 

The  feeds. 

Refrigerant  and 
emollient. 

%  * 

Mentha  crifpafXitf.)  Danifh  or  German 

The  herb. 

Aromatic  and  cor¬ 

A  diflilled  water,  efl'ential  oil,  and  ef- 

curled  mint. 

dial. 

•  fence.  An  ingredient  in  feveral  of¬ 

ficinal  preparations. 

Mentha  vulgaris,  Spearmint. 

The  herb. 

Aromatic  and  cor¬ 

A  diflilled  water,  an  efl'ential  oil,  a 

(M.  viridis,  Lin.) 

dial. 

fpirit  and  efl'ence.  An  ingredient 
in  feveral  officinal  preparations. 

Mentha  piperitis  peppermint. 

The  herb. 

Aromatic  and  cor¬ 

A  diflilled  water,  efl'ential  oil,  and  ef- 

(M.  piperita, 

dial. 

fence.  An  ingredient  in  feveral  of¬ 

Lin.) 

ficinal  preparations. 

Mercurialis  (M.  French  mercury. 

annua,  Lin.) 

The  leaves. 

Emollient  and  lax¬ 
ative. 

A  fyrup. 

Meum  (sElbufa  Spignel. 

meant,  Lin.) 

The  root. 

Aromatic  and  car¬ 
minative. 

Mezereon  (Daphne  Mezereon,  or  fpurge 

The  bark  of  the 

Violently  cathartic. 

Deco61ion  and  powder. 

Millefolium  ( Achil¬ 
lea  millefol.  Lin.) 

Millepedae  ( Onifcus 
afellus,  Lin.) 

Minium.  See  Plum¬ 
bum,  infra. 

Morfus  diaboli  ( Sea - 
bio/a  fuccifa ,  Lin.) 

Morus  nigra  (Lin.) 


olive. 

MillefoLl,  or  yarrow. 

Wood-lice,  hog-lice, 
or  flaters. 


Devil’s  bit. 

The  mulberry-tree. 


root. 

The  leaves  and 
flowers. 


The  leaves  and 
roots. 

The  fruit  and  bark 
of  the  roots. 


Mildly  aftringent 
and  aromatic. 

Diuretic. 


Diaphoretic. 

Refrigerant,  aflrin- 
gent,  and  anthel- 


An  efl'ential  oil. 

The  infers  dried  and  powdered  ;  an 
infufion  in  wine ;  alfo  an  ingredient 
in  fome  other  officinal  preparations. 


A  fyrup  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit. 


*  The  juices  of  horehound  and  plantain  mixed  are  remedies  of  great  repute  in  America  againfl  the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake. 
They  are  given  by  fpoonfuls  at  fhort  intervals  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  wounded  part  is  covered  with  a  cataplafm  of  the 
fame  herbs  bruifed.  The  good  effects  are  faid  to  be  l'peedy,  and  the  recovery  of  the  patient  complete  and  certain. 
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TECHNICAL  NAMES. 

Mofchus  (M.  mof- 
chiferus,  Lin.) 

Myriftica.  See  Nux 
mofcbata,  infta. 

Myrobalani  ( PrunuS 
nyrolalanus, 

Lin.) 

Myrrha.  See  Gum. 
myrrha,  fupra. 

Myrrhia  (S'ifon  Ca- 
nadenfe,  Lin.) 

Myrtiilus  (Vaccini- 
uvi  myrtil.  Lin.) 

Myrtus  (M.  commu¬ 
nis ,  Lin.) 

Napus  (Bra  Tea  na¬ 
pes,  Lin.) 

Nardus  Indica  (An- 
drapogon  nardus, 
Lin.) 

Nafturtium  aquati- 
cum  (Sifymbrium 
nafturtium,  Lin.) 

Nafturtium  hortenle 


ENGLISH  NAMES. 

Muflc. 

Myrobalans, 

Sweet  cicely. 

Whortle-berry. 

The  myrtle. 

Sweet  navew,  or 
navew  gentle. 
Indian  nard. 

Water  crefles. 

Garden  crefles. 


PARTS  USED  IN 
MEDICINE. 


VIRTUES. 


PREPARATION  S  PRO  M  Til  EM. 


idium 


(Lcp 
mum,  Lin.) 


Jatl- 


Nepeta  (X.  cataria,  Ken,  or  catmint. 
Lin.) 

Nephriticum  lig-  Nephritic  wood, 
num  (Gililandina 
vioringa,  Lin.) 

Nicotiana  (Nicot'una  Tobacco. 
tabacum,  Lin.) 

Nigel  la  (Xigella  fa-  Fennel-flGwer, 
Urn  a,  Lin.) 


The  fruit.. 


The  leaves  and 

feeds. 

The  leaves  and 
*  berries. 

The  berries. 

The  feeds. 

The  roots,. 

The  leaves  and 
juice. 

The  leaves  and 
feeds.'. 

The  leaves, 

The  wood  in  fub- 
ftance. 

The  leaves. 

The  feeds, 


Nitrutn. 


Nummularia  (Byftr 
m.acbia  nuvimula- 
ria,  Lin.) 

Nux  mofehata  (My¬ 
riftica  aromatica, 
Lin,  Myriftica 
mofcbata,  A£t, 
Holm.) 

Nux  piftachia  (Pi- 
Jiacli'a  vera,  Lin.) 

Nux  vomica- 

(Strychnos  nux 
mom.  Lin.)\ 

Nymphaea  alba 
(Lin.) 

Ochra. 

©enanthe  (Oe.  cro- 
ctfa,  Lin.) 


Clibanum.  See  Gum 
slibanum,  fupra, 


Nitre  or  falt-petre, 


Moneywort,  or  herb  The  leaves, 
two-pence. 


The  nutmeg-tree, 


The  fruit,  and  co¬ 
vering  called 

mace. 


The  piftachia-tree,  T.he  fruit. 

Nux  vomica.  The  fruit. 

White  water-lily.  The  roots  and 

flowers. 

Yellow  ochre. 

Hemlock  dropwort,  Leaves  and  root, 


Diaphoretic  and  an-  A  julep,, 
tifpafmodic. 


Purgative 

Diuretic. 

Aftringent, 

Aftringent, 

Aromatic. 


An  ingredient  in  the  therfaca-. 


Stomachic  and  car-  Ingredient  in  the  mithridate  and  the— 
minative..  riaca. 

Aperient  and  anti-  An  ingredient  in  the  fucci  fcorbuticL 
fcorbutic. 

Aperient  and  anti- 
fcorbutic,  but 
much  weaker 
than  the  former. 

Aromatic  and  cor¬ 
dial. 

Diuretic,  but  uncer¬ 
tain. 


Violently  emetic, 
cathartic,  and 
narcotic. 

Aperient  and  diu¬ 
retic,  but  uncer¬ 
tain. 

Diaphoretic,  diure¬ 
tic,  and  refrige¬ 
rant. 

Antifcorbutic, 


An  excellent  aroma¬ 
tic,  cordial,  and 
ftomachic. 


Emollient  and  ana¬ 
leptic. 

Narcotic* 


Aftringent  and  cor¬ 
roborative. 
Aftringent,  but  very 
weak. 

A  virulent  poifon  t 


An  extraT  recommended  by  Stahl  and 
other  German  phyficians. 


An  acid  fpirit  and  fixed  alkaline  fait* 
an  aqueous  decodlion  or  folution, 
troches.  An  ingredient  in  many 
other  officinal  preparations. 


An  expreffed  oil,  falfely  called  oil  of 
mace ;  an  effential  oil  ;  a  Ample 
water;  a  fpirituous  water;  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  many  officinal  compe¬ 
titions. 


But  the  juice  of  the  root,  or  the  in  fix- 
fion  of  the  leaf,  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  chronic  eruptions.  The 
latter  has  been  alfo  found  ufeful  a$ 
an.  emmenagogue. 
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PARTS  USED  JN 

TECHNICAL  NAMES.  ENGLISH  NAMES,  MEDICINE, 


Virtues, 


Oliva  (Olea  Euro- 
pcea,  I, in.) 
Ononis  (0 .  fpinoja, 
■  Lin.) 

Opium  (Papaver 
orientate,  Lin.) 


Opopanax.  See  Gum 
opopanax,  l'upra. 

Origanum  (0.  xulg. 
Lin.) 

Oryza  ( 0 .  fativa, 
Lin.) 

Oxylapathum 
(Rumex  acutus, 
Lin.) 

Leon i  a  (P.  officina¬ 
lis,  Lin.) 

Palma  ( Cocos  buty - 
racca,  Lin.) 

Palma  Chrifti.  See 
Ricinus,  infra. 

Papaver  album  (P. 
fomniferum,  Lin.) 

Papaver  erraticum 
(P.  rbceas,  Lin.) 

Paralyfis  ( Primula 

veris  offic.  Lin.) 

Fareira  brava  ( Cif- 
fampelos  pareira, 
Lin.) 

Farietaria  (P.  offici¬ 
nalis,  Lin.) 

Paftinaca  ( P.  fativa , 
Lin.) 

Paftinaca  filveftris 
(Li;;.) 

Pentaphyllum 
(Potentilla  rep- 
tans,  Lin.) 

Perficaria  urens  (Po¬ 
lygonum  bydropi- 
per ,  Lin.) 

Perficaria  mitis  (Po¬ 
lygonum  perjic. 
Lin.) 

Perfica  { Amy g da' us 
perjica,  Lin.) 

Peruvianus  cortex 
(Cinchona  officina¬ 
lis,  Lin.) 


The  olive-tree. 

Reft-harrow,  cam- 
jnock,  or  petty- 
whin. 

The  Afiatic  poppy. 


Wild  marjoram. 
Rice. 

Sharp-pointed 

dock. 

Male  and  female 
peony. 

The  palm-tree. 


The  white  poppy. 

Red  poppy,  or  corn- 
rofe. 

Cowflip. 

Fareira  brava. 


Pellitory  of  the 
wall. 

Garden  parfnip, 

Wild  parfnip. 

Cinquefoil. 

Bitter  arfmart, 
lake-weed,  or 
water  pepper. 

Spotted  arfmart. 


The  peach-tree. 


The  quinquina,  or 
Jefuit’s-bark- 
tree. 


The  fruit. 

The  root. 

% 

The  infpifiated 
juice. 


The  leaves. 

The  grain. 

The  roots  and 
leaves. 

The  roots,  flowers, 
and  feeds. 

The  kernels  of  the 
fruit. 

The  heads. 

The  flowers. 

The  flowers. 

The  root. 

The  leaves. 

The  roots  and 
feeds. 

The  feeds. 

The  root. 

The  leaves. 

The  leaves. 

The  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit. 

The  bark, 


Emollient, 

Aperient  and  diu¬ 
retic, 

A  moll  excellent 
anodyne  and  cor¬ 
dial  when  proper¬ 
ly  applied,  but  a 
very  fatal  poil’on 
if  taken  in  too 
great  quantity. 

Aromatic. 

Emollient  and  re¬ 
frigerant. 

Alterant  and  lax¬ 
ative. 

Emollient  and  an- 
tifpafmodic. 

Emollient  and  ano¬ 
dyne. 

Anodyne. 

Valued  chiefly  for 
the  colour  they 
communicate. 

Corroborant  and 
antifpafmodic. 

Attenuant,  diure¬ 
tic,  and  lithon- 
triptic. 

Emollient  and  diu¬ 
retic. 

Emollient  and  aro¬ 
matic. 

Aromatic. 

Aftringent. 

Diuretic  and  deter¬ 
gent  when  exter¬ 
nally  applied. 

Antifeptic  and  a- 
ftringent. 

Laxative,  anthel¬ 
mintic,  and  re¬ 
frigerant. 

A  moft  excellent 
corroborative. 


Petafites  ( Tuffilago 
petafites,  Lin.) 
Petroleum. 


Butterbur. 
Rock  oil. 


The  root. 


Aromatic,  aperient, 
and  deobftruent. 

Anodyne  and  corro¬ 
borative  when  ap¬ 
plied  externally. 


'N 


PREPARATIONS  FROM  THEM. 

An  exprefled  oil  ufed  in  almoft  all 
ointments,  plafters,  &rc. 


Purified  by  Draining,  called  the  The¬ 
baic  extradl-,  a  vinous  and  fpiritu- 
ous  tincture,  called  liquid  laudanum , 
Alfo  a  capital  ingredient  in  many 
officinal  preparations. 


An  efiential  <41. 


Ingredients  in  fome  anti-epileptic 
powders. 

An  exprefled  oil  ufed  in  ftomachic 
plafters. 

A  fyrup. 

A  fyrup. 

A  fyrup. 


Ingredient  in  a  nephritic  decodtion. 


An  extract,  a  refin,  a  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
ture,  a  compound  tindture,  a  tinc¬ 
ture  in  volatile  fpirit ;  alio  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  ftomachic  tindVure. 


Vol.  V, 


/ 
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TECHNICAL  NAMES. 

Petroleum  Barba- 
denfe  (. Bitumen 

• ■petroleum ,  Lin.) 

Petrofelinum  (A- 
pium  petrofelinum , 
Lin.) 

Peucedanum  ( P .  of¬ 
ficinale,  Lin.) 

Pimenta  (Myrlus 
pimenta,  Lin.) 

Pimpinella  fangui- 
forba  ( Sanguifor - 
ba  officinalis , 

Lin.) 

Pimpinella  faxifraga 
(Lin-) 

Pinus  fylveftris 
(Lin.) 

Piper  longum  (Lin.) 

Piper  nigrum  (Lin.) 

Piper  Jamaicenfe. 

See  Pimenta,  fu- 
pra. 

Piper  Indicum/Tbrp- 
ficum  annuum, 
Lin.) 

Pix  liquida  (Pi¬ 
nus  fylvefris, 
Lin.) 

Pix  Burgundica 
(Pinus  abies, 
Lin.) 

Plantago  '  latifolia, 
(P.  major,  Lin.) 

Plumbum. 


Polium  montanum 
(Teucrium  poli¬ 
um,  Lin.) 

Polygala  amara 
( Lin.) 

Polygala  fenega 
(Lin) 

Polypodium  (P. 
vulgare,  Lin.) 

Populus  nigra, 
(Lin.) 

Porrum  (Allium 
porrum,  Lin.) 

Portulaca  ( P .  ole- 
racea,  Lin.) 

Primula  veris  (Lin.) 

Prunella  (P.  vulga¬ 
ris  ,  Lin.) 


ENGLISH  NAMES. 

Barbadoek  tar. 

Common  padley. 

Hog’s  fennel,  or 
fulphur-wort. 

Pimento,  Jamaica 
pepper,  or  all- 
fpice. 

The  greater  wild 
burnet. 


Burnet  faxifrage. 

The  pine-tree. 

\  ' 

Long  pepper.  \ 
Black  pepper.  / 


Guinea  pepper. 
Tar. 

Burgundy  pitch. 

Common  'broad- 
leaved  plantain. 
Lead, 


Poley-mountain. 

Milkwort. 
Rattlefnake  root. 

Polypody. 

Black  poplar. 
The  leek. 
Purflane. 
Primrofe. 
Self-heal. 


PARTS  USED  IN 
MEDICINE. 

The  roots,  leaves, 
and  feeds. 

The  root. 

The  berry. 

The  leaves. 

The  root,  leaves, 
and  feeds. 

The  kernels  of  its 
fruit  or  cones, 
and  refin. 


The  leaves. 


The  tops. 

The  root. 

The  roots. 

The  root. 

The  buds. 

The  root. 

The  feeds. 

The  herb  and  root. 
The  leaves. 

6 


VIRTUES. 

Difcutient,  fudori- 
fic,  and  corrobo¬ 
rative. 

Aperient  and  fome- 
what  aromatic. 

Aperient,  ftimu- 
lating,  and  er- 
rhine. 

Aromatic  and  fti- 
mulant. 

Aftringent. 


-  Diaphoretic,  diu¬ 
retic,  and  anti- 
fcorbutic. 

The  kernels  emol¬ 
lient  5  for  the  re- 
fin  fee  Terebin¬ 
th  in  a,  infra. 

Highly  aromatic 
and  ftimulant. 


Attenuant  and  fti- 
mulating. 

A  warm  adhefive 
refinous  fub- 
ftance. 

Aftringent. 

Aftringent  and  re¬ 
frigerating,  but 
very  dangerous. 

Aromatic. 


Purgative. 

Stimulating,  atte¬ 
nuant,  and  diu¬ 
retic. 

Laxative, 

Aromatic. 

A  ftimulating  diu¬ 
retic. 

Refrigerant. 

Aromatic  and  fto- 
machic. 

Attenuant  and  de¬ 
tergent. 


PREPARATIONS  FROM  THEM. 


The  feeds  an  ingredient  in  an  eleftu- 
ary. 


The  bafis  of  a  diftilled  water,  a  fpirit, 
and  an  eifential  oil. 


A  powder  called  Cayenne  pepper. 

An  infufion  in  water,  and  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  a  kind  of  pe&oral  pills. 

Ingredient  in  feveral  plafters,  oint¬ 
ments,  and  cerates. 


Several  chemical  preparations.  See 
Che m i stry- Index.  A  tiniture  and 
extraft,  or  folution  in  vegetable 
acids  ;  alfo  an  ingredient  in  leveral 
ointments,  &c. 

Ingredient  in  the  mithridate  and  the- 
riaca. 


Ufed  only  in  an  ointment,  but  capable 
of  being  applied  to  better  purpofes* 


An  infufion  and  diftilled  fpirit. 
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TARTS  USED  IK 

TECHNICAL  NAMES.  ENGLISH  NAMES.  MEDICINE.  VIRfUES. 


PREPARATIONS  FROM  THEM. 


Pruna  Gallica  ( Pru - 
nus  domeJlica,L\n.) 
Prunus  fylveftris. 
See  Acacia  Ger - 
7 nanica,  lupra. 
Pfyllium  (  Plant  ago 
pfyll  .  Lin.) 
Ptarmica  ( Achillea 
ptarmica,  Lin.) 
Pulegium  ( Mentha 
puleg.  Lin.) 

Pul  mon  aria  maculo- 

fa  {P.  officinalis , 
Lin.) 

Pulfatilla  nigricans 
(  Anemone  pratevf. 
Lin.) 

Pyrethrum  ( Anthe - 
mis  pyrethr.  Lin.) 
Quaffia  (  Q.  Jimarti- 
ba,  Lin.) 

Quaffia  (Q.  amara , 
Lin.) 

Ouercus  ( Q .  rolur, 
Lin.) 

Quercus  marina 
( Fucus  Deficit- 
lofus,  Lin.) 

Radix  Indica  Lo- 
peziana  ( Gaub . 
Advcrf  ) 

Raphanus  ruftica- 
nus  ( Cocblearia 
armoracea,  Lin.) 
Rhabarbarum 
{  Rheum  palmat. 
Lin.) 

Rhamnus  catharti- 
cus.  See  Spina 
ccuffina,  infra. 
Rhaponticum 
(  Rheum  r  bap  on. 
Lin.) 

Rhododendron  chry- 
fanthemum,  Lin. ) 

Ribes  nigrum  {Lin.) 

Kibes  rubrum, 

{Lin.) 

Ricinus,  (/?.  com¬ 
munis,  Lin.) 

Kofa  damafeena  {R, 
centafolia,  Lin.) 
Kofa  rubra  (  R. 
Gallica,  Lin.) 

iRofmarinus  horten- 
fis  {R.  officinalis 
Lin.) 

Rubia  tin&orum, 

{Lin.) 


French  or  common 

The  fruit. 

Cooling  and  aperi¬ 

,  .  ,  1  >  ,  / 

prunes. 

ent. 

Fleawort. 

The  feeds. 

Emollient  and  laxa¬ 

-  r 

Sneezewort,  or  ba- 

The  root. 

tive. 

Errhine  and  ftimu- 

T 

ftard  pellitory. 
Pennyroyal. 

The  flower. 

lating. 

A  warm  aromatic. 

A  Ample  water,  a  fpirituous  water, 

Spotted  lung-wort, 

The  leaves. 

Said  to  be  aperient 

an  eflential  oil ;  and  an  ingredient 
in  fome  other  officinal  compofitions. 

or  fage  of  Jeru- 
falem. 

Meadow  anemone. 

The  herb  and 

and  analeptic. 

Emetic,  diuretic. 

1 

An  extraft  and  diftilled  water,  ufed  in 

flower. 

and  cathartic. 

venereal  complaints,  and  certain 

Pellitory  of  Spain. 

The  coot. 

Promotes  the  falival 

diforders  of  the  eye. 

Simarouba. 

The  bark. 

flux. 

Antifeptic ;  ufeful 

See  Ed.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  ii. 

Gtuafly. 

The  wood. 

in  dyfentery. 
Stomachic  and  to¬ 

#  ,  '  % 

An  extract. 

Oak-tree. 

The  bark. 

nic. 

Strongly  aftringent. 

Sea-wrack  or  Sea- 

The  herb. 

Aftringent  and  de¬ 

A  powder  of  the  burnt  herb. 

oak. 

Indian  or  Lopez 
root. 

Horfe-radith. 

The  root. 

tergent. 

Aftringent. 

Stimulating  and  at- 

A  compound  water. 

Rhubarb. 

The  root. 

tenuant. 

Cathartic  and  fto- 

Toafted ;  a  watery  infuflon ;  vinous 

machic. 

and  fpirituous  tindlures ;  and  an 
ingredient  in  feveral  officinal  com- 
portions. 

Ilhapontic. 

1 

The  roots. 

Laxative. 

Rhododendron. 

The  herb. 

Powerfully  fedative. 

Deco&ion  and  powder  5  lately  foUhd 
ferviceable  in  the  gout  and  rheuma- 
tifm. 

The  black-currant 

The  fruit. 

Refrigerant  and 

bufli. 

detergent. 

A  jelly. 

The  red-currant 
bufh. 

The  fruit. 

Ditto. 

Palma  Chrifti. 

The  feed. 

Laxative,  anthel¬ 
mintic. 

Exprefled  oil. 

Damafk  rofe. 

The  flower. 

Aromatic  and  gently 
laxative. 

A  diftilled  water  and  fyrup; 

The  red  rofe. 

The  flower. 

Aftringent  and  cor¬ 
roborative. 

A  conferve,  honey,  tincture,  troches* 
vinegar,  and  fyrup.  An  ingredient 
in  feveral  officinal  compofitions. 

Rofemary, 

The  tops  and 

A  fine  aromatic  and 

An  eflential  oil ;  a  diftilled  fpirit 

flowers. 

cordial. 

called  Hungary  water.  An  ingre¬ 
dient  in  many  cordial  and  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines. 

Madder. 

The  root. 

Aperient  and  de¬ 
tergent. 

\ 
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farts  used  in 

TECHNICAL  NAMES,  ENGLISH  NAMES.  MEDICINE.  VIRTUES, 


Rubus  idaeus,  (Lin.) 
Rubus  niger  (R. 

fruticof.  Lin.) 
Rufcus  ( R ,  aculea- 
tus,  Lin.) 

Ruta  (R.  gravcohns, 
Lin.) 


Sabadilla.  See  Ce- 
’vadilla,  fupra. 
Sabina  ( Junipcrus 
fabina,  Lin.) 


The  rafp-berry  bufh. 
The  bramble. 

Butcher’s-broom,  or 
knee-holly. 
Broad-leaved  rue. 


Savin. 


The  fruit. 

The  leaves. 

The  root. 

The  leaves  and 
•  feeds. 

The  leaves  or  tops. 


Refrigerant. 

Aftringent. 

Aperient, 

Powerfully  ftimu- 
lating,  attenuat¬ 
ing,  and  deter? 
gent. 

A  ftimulating  ape¬ 
rient. 


Saccharum  (Arundo 
faccbarifera,  Lin.) 
purificatum  et  non 
purificatum. 

Saccharum  cantum, 
album  et  rubrum. 

Sagapenum  ( Ferula 
orient alis,  Lin.) 

Sal  alkali  vegetabile. 

Sal  alkali  minerale. 

Sal  ammoniac.  See 
Ammoniac. 

Sal  catharticus  ama- 
rus. 

Sal  commune. 


Sugar  refined  and" 
brown. 


Sugar-candy, 
white  and 
brown. 

Gum  fagapenum. 

Vegetable  alkaline 
fait  or  pearl- 
afhes. 

Mineral  alkali,  fait 
of  foda,  or  bafis 
of  fea-falt. 


Epfom  fait. 
Common  fait. 


Salicaria  ( Lytlrum  Purple  loofe-ftrife.  The  herb. 
Salicar.  Lin.) 

Salix  (S.  frag  His,  The  crack-willow.  The  bark. 

Lin.) 

Salvia  ( S .  officinalis,  Common  fage.  The  leaves. 

Lin.) 


Sambucus 

Lin.) 


(S.  nigra, 


Common  black- 
berried  alder. 


The  leaves,  bark, 
flowers,  and 
berries. 


Emollient  and  laxa¬ 
tive. 


Aperient  and  de- 
obftruent. 
Aperient,  diuretic, 
and  cauftic. 

Ditto, 


Cathartic. 

In  fmall  dofes  fti- 
mulant,  in  large 
ones  cathartic. 

Aftringent. 

Corroborant. 

Moderately  ftimu- 
latingand  aftrin¬ 
gent. 

Cathartic,  aroma¬ 
tic,  and  aperient. 


Sanguis  draconis,  Dragon’s-blood. 
( Calamus  rotang, 

Dracena  draco, 

Pterocarpus  dra¬ 
co,  &c.  Lin.) 

Sanicyla  ( S .  Euro-  Sanicle. 
pcea,  Lin.) 

Santalum  citrinum.  Yellow  fanders. 
(S.  album.  Lin.) 


Santalum  rubrum  Red  fanders. 

(Pterocarpus  fan - 
tolinus,  Lin.) 

Santonicum  ( Arte-  Worm-feed, 
mifia  fantonna , 


The  leaves. 
The  wood. 


The  wood. 


Aftringent, 


Suppofed  to  be  cor¬ 
roborant. 

Greatly  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Hoffman  as 
a  reftorative. 

Ufed  only  for  its 
colour. 

Anthelmintic. 


PREPARATIONS  FROM  THE  Hr 
A  fyrup, 

Ingredient  in  diet-drinks. 

An  extraft ;  and  an  ingredient  in  fg* 
veral  compofitions. 


An  efiential  oil ;  a  watery  extract ; 
and  an  ingredient  in  feveral  officL 
nal  compofitions. 


An  ingredient  in  feveral  antifpafmodic 
medicines. 

The  bafis  of  a  great  number  of  neu-* 
tral  falts. 

Ditto. 


Magnefia, 


Infufions, 


A  rob  for  internal  ufe  from  the  ber¬ 
ries,  and  an  ointment  and  oil  from 
the  flowers  and  bark  ;  the  flowers 
are  alfo  ingredients  in  fome  com¬ 
pound  waters. 

An  ingredient  in  fome  officinal  com- 
pofitions. 


Elfeotial  oil  3  extra&. 
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TECHNICAL  NAMES. 

Sapo  durus. 

Sapo  mollis. 

Sapo  niger. 

Saponaria  ( S .  offici¬ 
nalis,  Lin. ) 

Sarcocolla  [Pence a 
farcoc.  Lin.) 

Sarfaparilla  ( Smilax 
farfap.  Lin.) 

Saliafras  ( Laurus 
fajfafras,  Lin.) 

Satu.eia  (5.  bortenjis, 
Lin.) 

Satyrion  mas  ( Or¬ 
chis  mafcula,  Lin. ) 

Saxifraga  alba  (S. 
granulata,  Lin.) 

Saxifraga  vulgaris, 

( Peuccdanum  Ji- 
laus,  Lin. ) 

Scabiofa  (S.  ar-vcn- 
fis,  Lin.) 


ENGLISH  NAMES, 

Hard  Spanifh  foap. 

Common  foft  foap. 

Black  (bap. 
Soapwort  or  bruife- 
wort. 

Gum  farcocol. 

Sarfaparilla, 

Saflafras. 

Summer  favor j. 
Orchis. 

White-flowered 

faxifrage. 

Meadow  faxifrage. 
Scabious. 


PARTS  USED  IN 
M&DICINB. 


1 


The  herb  and  root. 


The  root. 

The  root. 

The  leaves. 

The  root. 

The  roots  and 
leaves. 

The  leaves  and 
feeds. 

The  leaves. 


VIRTUES, 


Refolvent  and  fii- 
mulating. 

Aperient,  corrobo¬ 
rant,  and  fudorific. 

Suppofed  a  vulne¬ 
rary. 

Alterant  and  dia¬ 
phoretic. 

Alterant,  aperient, 
and  corroborant. 

A  very  pungent 
warm  aromatic. 

Coagulant  and  cor¬ 
roborative. 
Suppofed  to  be 
aperient,  diu¬ 
retic,  and  li- 
thontriptic, 
but  without 
juft  foundation. 

Aperient,  fudori¬ 
fic,  and  expe£to- 
rant. 


Scammonium  (Con- 

Scammony. 

Roots. 

Strongly  cathartic. 

volvulus  Jcam. 

Lin.) 

Scilla  (S.  maritima. 

The  fquill,  or  fea- 

The  root. 

Powerfully  diuretic. 

Lin.) 

onion. 

ftimulant,  and  ex- 
peftorant. 

Scolopendrium.  Sec 

Lingua  cervincsy 
fupra. 

i 

Scordium  ( Teucrium 
Jcordium,  Lin.) 

Water  germapder. 

The  leaves. 

Deobftruent,  diure¬ 
tic,  and  fudorific, 
but  doubtful. 

Scorzonera  (S.bifpa- 
nica,  Lin.) 

Viper’s  grafs. 

The  root. 

Cordial  and  ftimu¬ 
lant,  but  doubtful. 

Scrophularia  (S.  no- 

Fig-wort. 

The  leaves  and 

Suppofed  corrobo¬ 

dofa,  Lin.) 

roots. 

rant,  but  doubt¬ 
ful. 

Sebeften  (Cordia 

Sebeften  plum. 

Emollient. 

myxa,  Lin.) 

Sedum  acre  (Lin.) 

Wall  ftone-crop,  or 

The  frefh  plant. 

Strongly  purgative. 

wall  pepper. 

emetic,  and.  diu¬ 
retic. 

Sedum  majus  (S.  al¬ 
bum,  in.) 

Greater  houfeleek. 

The  leaves. 

Refrigerant. 

Seneka.  See  Poly-  \ 

gala  feneka,  fupra. 

i 

Senna  ( C a'Jia  fenna , 

Senna. 

The  leaves. 

Cathartic. 

Lin  ) 

Serpentaria  Virgini- 

Virginian  fnake- 

The  root. 

A  warm  diaphoretic 

ana  ( Arrftoioc  la 
Jerpentar.  Lin.) 

weed. 

and  diuretic. 

Serp)lluin  (Thymus 
ferpil  Lin.) 

Mother  of  thyme. 

The  herb. 

Aromatie. 

Sefeis  vulgai  i  s,(T rr 

Common  hartwort. 

The  feeds.  *) 

I 

dylium  otjl  in.  Lin.) 

| 

Agreeable  aroma- 

Selelis  matiilienfis 

r  tics,  but  neglett- 

(Sefth  elation, 

Lin  ; 

Vol.  V. 

Hartwort  of  Mar- 
feilles. 

The  feeds. 

7  Y 

ed.  Lewis. 

PREPARATIONS  FROM  THEM. 

rThe  firft  gives  name  to  a  plafter, 
liniment,  balLm,  and  pills  j  the 
fecond  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
milder  cauftic ;  and  the  tj)ird  in 
an  anodyne  plafter. 

Tin£ture  ;  extract. 

Ingredient  in  the  pulvik  e  cerufta. 

Infufions  and  extract. 

An  eflential  oil;  an  ingredient  in  fome 
officinal  preparations. 


Salep  fuppofed  to  be  a  preparation 
from  a  root  of  this  kind. 


Gives  name  to  a  powder,  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  fome  officinal  prepa¬ 
rations. 

A  iyrup,  vinegar,  oxymel,  pills ;  the 
root  dried,  baked,  and  made  into 
troches, 


o  —  - - 

aca,  and  feveral  other  preparations. 


Infofion,  fpirituous  tinctures,  com¬ 
pound  powders,  and  an  eletfuary. 
A  fpirituous  tincture;  and  an  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  a  number  of  tinftures. 
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TECHNICAL  NAMES. 

Sigillum  Salomonis 
( Convailaria  poly¬ 
gon.  Lin.) 

Simarouba.  See. 
Quaffim  Jimarouba, 
fupra. 

Sinap-i  (Sinapis  alba 
is*  nigra,  I. in.) 

Sium  (S.  nodiftorum, 
Lin.) 

Solanum  (S.  -nigr. 
Lin.) 

Spermaceti  (Phyfe- 
ter  macroccphalus , 
Lin.) 

Spigelia  (S.  Mari - 
landica,  Lin.) 

Spina  cervina, 
(Rbamnus  cath ar¬ 
ticles,  Lin.) 

Spiritus  vinoft. 


Sulphur. 


ENGLISH  NAMES. 
Solomon’s  feal. 

Muftard. 

Creeping  Ikerrit,  or 
water  parfnip. 

Nightfhade, 

Spermaceti, 

Indian  pink. 
Buckthorn. 

Vinous  Spirits. 

Sponge. 

Tin. 

Stavefacre. 

Arabian  ftoechas,  or 
French  lavender. 
Thorn-apple. 

Storax. 

Liquid  ftorax. 

The  cork-tree. 
Amber. 

Sulphur,  and  flowers 
of  fulphur. 

Common  fumach. 

Tacamahac-tree. 

Tamarinds. 

The  tamarifk-tree. 
Tan  fy. 

Dandelion, 


PASTS  USED  IN 
MEDICINE. 

The  root. 

The  feeds,  black  and 
white. 

The  herb. 

The  leaves. 

The  root. 

The  berries. 


The  feeds. 

The  flowers. 
The  herb. 


The  bark. 


The  leaves  and 
feeds. 

The  refin. 

The  fruit. 

The  leaves  and  bark. 

The  leaves,  flowers, 
and  feeds. 

The  leaves  and  root. 


MEDICA 


VIRTUES. 

Probably  emollient. 


Strongly  pungent 
and  ftimulant. 

The  juice  ferviceable 
in  fome  cutaneous 
diforders. 

Powerfully  evacu- 
ant. 

A  mild  emollient. 


Anthelmintic. 

Strongly  cathartic. 

Cordial  and  ftimu¬ 
lant. 

Ufed  as  a  tent  for  di¬ 
lating  ulcers,  &c. 

Anthelmintic. 

A  violent  cathartic 
taken  internally. 
Its  external  ap¬ 
plication  deftroys 
lice  and  other  in¬ 
fects. 

Aromatic. 

Narcotic. 

Aromatic,  ftimulant, 
and  nervine. 


Aftringent. 

Aftringent  and  cor¬ 
roborant. 

Laxative,  diapho¬ 
retic,  and  alte¬ 
rant. 

Aftringent. 

Difcutient,  emolli¬ 
ent,  and  fuppura- 
tive. 

Refrigerant  and  lax¬ 
ative. 

Aftringent. 

Stimulating,  anti- 
fpafmodic,  and 
anthelmintic. 

Attenuating  and  re- 
folvent. 


Sumach  (Rhus  co- 
riaria,  Lin.) 

Tacamahac  ( Populus 
half Umif era,  Lin.) 

Tamarindus  (T.  In- 
dica,  Lin.) 

Tamarifcus  (Tama- 
rix  G&llica,  Lin.) 

Tanacetum  ( T .  vul¬ 
gar  e,  Lin .) 

Taraxacum  (Leonto- 
dm  tarax.  Lin.) 


Spongia  ( S ■  officinal. 

Lin.) 

Stannum. 

Staphifagria  (Del¬ 
phinium  Jlapbifa- 
gria,  Lin.) 


Stoechas  (Lavendu- 
la  fioecbas ,  Lin.) 

Stramonium  (Datu- 
rajlramon ,  Lin.) 

Styrax  calamita  (S. 
offic'nalis ,  Lin.) 

Styrax  liquida  (Li- 
quidamber  Jlyraci- 
flua,  Lin.) 

Suber  (Quercus  Jub. 
Lin.) 

Succinum. 


FREFAF  ATldNS  FROM  THEK 


An  exprefled  oil. 


Giv«6  name  to  a  lohoch, 


A  fyrup. 

Ufed  as  menftruums  for  tindtures,  Sec. 
in  almoft  every  preparation  of  that 
kind. 

Burnt,  recommended  in  fcrophulous 
affedtions. 

Powdered. 


An  ingredient  in  mithridate  and  the- 
riaca. 

An  extract. 

Ingredient  in  fome  tindtures  and  pills. 
Ingredient  in  a  mercurial  p'lafter. 


A  tindture,  balfam,  eflential  oil,  and 
an  ingredient  in  feveral  officinal 
preparations. 

Solutions  in  different  kinds  of  oils 
called  balfams,  and  an  ingredient  in 
fome  ointments. 


An  ingredient  in  feveral  plafters. 

Ingredients  in  fome  laxative  eledtua- 
ries. 


A  diftilled  fpirit,  recommended  by 
profeffor  Delius  in  afthmatic  and 
hydropic  affedtions. 
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technical  names. 
Tartarum. 


TerebinthinaVeneta 
(Pinus  lari v,  Lin.) 
TerebinthinaArgen- 
toratenfis. 
Terebinthina  Chia. 

Terebinthina  com¬ 
munis. 


ENGLISH  NAMES. 

Tartar. 


Venice  turpentine. 

Strafburgh  turpen¬ 
tine. 

Chian,  or  Cyprus 
turpentine. 

Common  turpen¬ 
tine. 


PARTS  USED  IN 
MEDICINE. 


VIRTUES. 

Refrigerant  and  ca^ 
thartic. 


✓ 

Ufed  chiefly  in  ex¬ 
ternal  applica¬ 
tions. 


Warm  ftimulating 
>  diuretics  and  ape¬ 
rients. 


Great  white  mul¬ 
lein. 

Bohea  and  green 
tea. 

Treacle,  or  mithri- 
date  muftard. 

Common  frank- 
incenfe. 

Lemon  thyme. 

Common  thyme. 

The  lime  or  linden 
tree. 

The  fpurge. 

Tormentil,  or  fept- 
foil. 

Maidenhair. 

Marfh  trefoil,  or 
buck  bean. 

Wheat. 

Turbith. 


The  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ers. 

The  leaves. 

The  feeds, 

The  leaves; 

The  leaves. 

The  flowers. 

The  juice  of  the 
root. 

The  root. 

The  herb. 

The  leaves. 

The  grain  and  flour. 
The  root. 


Analeptic. 

Cordial,  diuretic, 
and  diaphoretic. 

Aromatic  and  Itimu- 
lant. 

Suppofed  corrobora¬ 
tive. 

An  agreeable  aro¬ 
matic. 

An  agreeable  aro¬ 
matic. 

Antifpafmodic. 

Violently  cathartic, 

Aftringent. 

Peitoral. 

Laxative  and  alte¬ 
rant. 

Nutritive  and  glu¬ 
tinous. 

Violently  cathartic. 


Terra  Japonica.  See 
Catechu ,  fupta. 

Thapfus  barbatus 
( Verbafcum  thap¬ 
fus,  Lin.) 

Thea  bohea  et  viri- 
dis  ( Lin .) 

Thlafpi  (T.  arvenfe, 
Lin.) 

Thus  vulgare. 

Thymus  citratus. 

Thymus  vulgaris. 

Tilia  (T.  Europcca, 
Lin.) 

Tithymalus  (Eu¬ 
phorbia  latbyrus, 
Lin.) 

Tormentilla  (T. 
eretta,  Lin.) 

Trichomanes  ( Afple- 
nium  trich  Lin.) 

Trifolium  paludo- 
fum  (Menyanthes 
trifoliata,  Lin  ) 

Triticum  (T .  byber- 
num,  Lin.) 

Turpethum  (Convol¬ 
vulus  lurpetbum, 
Lin.) 

Tuflilago  (T.  far- 
fara,  Lin.) 

Tutia. 

Valeriana  fylveftris 
(Val.  officinalis , 

Lin.) 

Veratrum.  See  Helle- 
borus  albus,  fupra, 

Verbafcum.  See 
Thapfus,  fupra. 

Veronica  mas  (V. 
officinalis ,  Lin.) 

Vinum. 

Viola  (V.  odorat, 
Lin.) 


Coltsfoot. 

Tutty. 

Wild  valerian. 


Male  fpeedwell. 
Wine. 

The  Angle  March 
violet. 


The  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ers. 

The  root. 


The  leaves,  • 


The  flowers. 


Emollient  and  mu¬ 
cilaginous. 
Ophthalmic.  . 

Antifpafmodic. 


Aperient  and  pec¬ 
toral. 

Cordial  and  corrobo¬ 
rant. 

Laxative. 


PREPARATIONS  FROM  THEM. 

Purified  from  its  earthy  parts,  and 
called  cream  of  tartar,  the  bafis  of 
fome  ufeful  purging  falts.  An  al¬ 
kali  is  alfo  prepared  from  it  by  fire. 


An  eflential  oil.  The  refiduum  forms 
the  rejina  alba  &  nigra,  or  white 
and  black  rofm  of  the  drops,  ufed 
in  almofi:  every  ointment. 

A  fpirituous  extract  from  the  flowers. 

4 

An  infufion. 

Ingredient  in  theriaca. 

Ingredient  in  fome  warm  platters 

A  diftilled  water  and  eflential  oil. 

A  diftilled  water  and  eflential  oil, 

Infufion, 


An  ingredient  in  feveral  officinal  com- 
pofitions. 

Decoition  and  fyrup. 


Starch. 

An  extract, 


An  ingredient  in  peitoral  decoitions. 

Ingredient  in  feveral  ointments,  and 
collyria. 

A  tiniture  in  proof  fpirit,  and  in  vo¬ 
latile  fpirit;  alfo  an  ingredient  in 
feveral  cephalic  and  anti-epileptic 
medicines. 


Infufions. 

A  menftruum  for  a  great  number  of 
medicinal  fubftances. 

A  fyrup.' 
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TECHNICAL  NAMES. 

Vipera  (Coluber  he¬ 
rns,  Lin.) 

Vitisvinifera,  (  Lin.) 

Ulmus  (U.  campe- 
Jlrls,  Lin.) 

Winteranus  cortex 
(  Winter  a  arema- 
tica,  I. in.) 

Ur  tic  a  (U.  dlolca, 
Lin.) 

Uva  urfi  (Arbutus 
ttva  urji,  Lin.) 

Zedoaria  ( Kampfe - 
ria  rotunda ,  Lin.) 

Zincum. 


Zinziber  ( Amomum 
zinzib.  Lin.) 


ENGLISH  NAMES. 

The  viper. 

The  vine. 

The  elm-tree. 

Winter's  bark. 

The  nettle. 

Whortle-berry. 

Zedoary. 

Zinc. 


Ginger. 


PARTS  USED  IN 
MEDICINE. 

The  fle/h  and  fat. 

The  leaves,  fap, 
flowers,  and  fruit. 

The- inner  bark. 

The  herb. 

The  leaves. 

The  root. 


The  root. 


VIRTUES. 

Reftorative  and 
emollient. 

Aftringent,  diuretic, 
aromatic  and  pec¬ 
toral. 

Aftringent. 

Aromatic. 


Rubefacient. 

Aftringent  and  li- 
thontriptic. 

Stomachic  and  cor¬ 
roborant. 

Suppofed  to  be  z 
good  antiepilep¬ 
tic. 


Aromatic. 


PREPARATIONS  FROM  THEM. 

A  vinous  tinfture-;  an  ingredient  in 
theriaca. 

Wine.  The  dried  fruit  or  raid  ns  are 
ingredients  in  fome  pedtoral  and  fto- 
machic  medicines. 

A  decodtion  recommended  bv  Dr. 
Lettfom  in  obttinate  cutaneous 
eruptions. 


An  extract  with  proof  fpirit. 

The  metal  reduced  to  a  calx  by  fire. 
Calamine  and  tutty  are  a  kind  of 
ores  of  this  metal.  Thele  laft  are 
the  bafis  of  two  officinal  ointments. 
A  fait  produced  by  its  combination 
with  the  vitriolic  acid.  See  Che- 
mistry- index. 

A  fyrup.  Alfo  an  ingredient  in  fe- 
feveral  officinal  compofitions. 


General  Titles  including  feveral  Simples. 

Smallage, 

1  Afparagus, 

The  five  opening  roots :  ■e' Fennel, 

'  Parfley, 

-Butchers  broom. 

(  Marffimallows, 

V  Mallows, 

The  five  emollient  herbs:  ^Mercury, 

yPellitory  of  the  wall, 
vViolets. 

{Borage, 

fto/es^* 

Violets. 

/"Anife, 

The  four  greater  hot  feeds  :  <  Caraway, 

0  1  Cummin, 

LFennel. 

/'Bifhopfeed. 

The  four  lefler  hot  feeds  :  J  5ton^  f>ar^e^’ 

j  Smallage, 

v.Wild  carrot. 

{Water  melons. 

Gourds  kCrS> 

Melons. 

{Succory, 

Endive, 

Lettuce, 

Purflane. 

'  Maidenhair, 

Engliffi  maidenhair, 
Wall  rue, 

Ceterach. 


The  four  capillary  herbs : 


/'Camomile, 

The  four  carminative  flow-  J  Feverfew, 

ers  :  j  Dill, 

LMelilot. 

The  fimples  of  each  of  the  above  clafies  have  been  often 
employed  together  under  their  refpt  Clive  general  appellations. 
This  praCFce  has  entirely  ceafed  amongft  us  ;  and  according¬ 
ly  thefe  denominations  are  now  expunged  both  from  the 
London  and  Edinbuigh  pharmacopoeias,  and  they  are  now 
retained  in  very  few  of  the  foreign  ones.  But  as  thefe  articles 
are  frequently  mentioned  under  their  general  titles  by  writers 
of  eminence,  it  was  imagined  that  the  above  enumeration  of 
them  might  be  of  fome  ufe. 

General  Rules  for  the  Colit  Sion  and  Prefervation  of 
Simples. 

Roots. 

Annual  roots  are  to  be  taken  up  before  they  /hoot  out 
/talks  or  flo\Vers  :  Biennial  ones,  chiefly  in  the  autumn  of  the 
fame  year  in  which  the  ieeds  were  fown  ;  The  perennial,  when 
the  leaves  fall  off,  and  therefore  generally  in  the  autumn.  Being 
waffled  clean  from  dirt,  and  freed  from  the  rotten  and  decayed 
fibres,  they  are  to  be  hung  up  in  a  warm,  ffiady,  airy  place, 
till  lufficiently  dried.  The  thicker  roots  require  to  be  flit  longi¬ 
tudinally,  or  cut  tranfverfcly  into  thin  dices  Such  roots  as 
lofe  their  virtues  by  evficcation,  or  are  defired  to  be  preferved 
in  a  freffi  ftate,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  their  ufe  in 
certain  forms,  are  to  be  kept  buried  in  dry  fand. 

There  are  two  feafons  in  which  the  biennial  and  perennial 
roots  are  reckoned  the  molt  vigorous,  the  autumn  and  fpring^ 
or  rather  the  time  when  the  ftalks  or  leaves  have  fallen  off,  and 
that  in  which  the  vegetation  is  juft  to  begin  again,  or  foon 
after  it  has  begun  ;  which  times  are  found  to  differ  confider* 
ably  in  diffeient  plants. 

The  college  cf  Edinburgh,  in  the  two  firft  editions  of  their 
pharmacopoeia,  directed  them  to  be  dug  in  the  fpring,  after 
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the  leaves  were  formed ;  in  the  third  edition  the  autumn  was 
preferred.  Tne  generality  of  roots  appear,  indeed,  to  be 
moft  efficacious  in  the  fpring  ;  but  as  at  this  time  they  are  alfo 
the  moil  juicy,  and  condquently  ffirivel  much  in  drying,  and 
are  rather  more  d.fficultly  preferved,  it  is  commonly  thought 
moll  advifable  to  take  them  up  in  autumn.  No  rule,  however, 
can  be  given,  that  (hall  obtain  univerfally :  arum  root  is  taken 
even  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  without  fufpicion  of  its  being 
lefs  adlive  than  at  other  feafons  ;  while  angelica  root  is  inert 
during  the  fummer,  in  companion  of  wliat  it  was  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  fpring,  or  winter.  ' 

Herbs  and  Leaves. 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when  the  leaves  have  come  to 
their  full  growth,  before  the  flowers  unfold ;  but  of  fome 
plants  the  flowery  tops  are  preferred.  They  are  to  be  dried 
in  the  fame  manner  as  roots. 

For  the  gathering  of  leaves  there  cannot  perhaps  be  any 
univerfal  rule,  any  more  than  for  roots;  for  though  moll  herbs 
appear  to  be  in  their  greateft  vigour  about  the  time  of  their 
flowering,  or  a  little  before,  there  are  fome  in  which  the  me¬ 
dicinal  parts  are  more  abundant  at  an  earlier  periodi 

Thus  mallow  and  marflimallow  leaves  are  moil  mucilaginous 
when  young,  and  by  the  time  of  flowering  approach  more  to 
a  woody  nature.  A  difference  of  the  fame  kind  is  more  re¬ 
markable  in  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  and  ihrubs  :  the  young 
buds,  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  of  the  black  poplar  tree,  have 
a  ftrong  fragrant  fmell;  approaching  to  that  of  ftorax  ;  but  by 
the  time  that  the  leaves  have  come  to  their  full  growth,  their 
fragrance  is  exhauiled. 

Herbs  are  directed  by  mod  of  the  pharmaceutic  writers  to 
be  dried  in  the  fhade  ;  a  rule  which  appears  to  be  very  juft, 
though  it  has  fometimes  been  mifunderltood.  They  are  not 
to  be  excluded  from  the  fun’s  heal,  but  from  the  ftrong  a£lion 
of  the  folar  light ;  by  which  lall  their  colours  are  more  liable 
to  be  altered  or  dellroyed  than  thofe  of  roots.  Slow  drying 
of  them  in  a  cool  place  is  far  from  being  of  any  advantage  : 
both  their  colours  and  virtues  are  preferved  in  greateft  perfec¬ 
tion  when  they  are  dried  halfily  by  the  heat  of  common  fire,  as 
great  as  that  which  the  fun  can  impart :  the  juicy  ones,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  require  to  be  dried  by  heat,  being  otherwife  fubjeft  to 
turn  black.  Odoriferous  herbs,  dried  by  fire  till  they  become 
friable,  difeover  indeed,  in  this  arid  date,  very  little  fmell  ;  not 
that  the  odorous  matter  is  diffipated,  but  on  account  of  its  not 
being  communicated  front  the  perfetlly  dry  fubje<ft  to  dry  air  ; 
for  as  foon  as  a  watery  vehicle  is  fupplied,  whether  by  infilling 
the  plant  in  water,  or  by  expofing  it  for  a  little  time  to  a  moill 
air,  the  odorous  parts  begin  to  be  extradled  by  virtue  of  the 
aqueous  moifture,  and  difeover  themfelves  in  their  full  force. 

Of  the  ufe  of  heat  in  the  drying  of  plants,  we  have  an  in- 
flance  in  the  treatment  of  tea  among  the  Chinefe.  According 
to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  the  leaves,  as  foon  as  gathered, 
are  brought  into  an  apartment  furnifhed  with  a  number  of 
little  furnaces  or  (loves,  each  of  which  is  Covered  with  a  clean 
fmooth  iron  plate;  the  leaves  are  fpread  on  the  plates,  and 
kept  rolling  with  the  hands  till  they  begin  to  curl  up  about 
the  edges  ;  they  are  then  immediately  fwept  off  on  tables,  on 
which  one  perfon  continues  to  roll  them,  while  another  fans 
them,  that  they  may  cool  haililv  :  this  procefs  is  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  or  ot'tener,  according  as  the  leaves  are  difpofed 
to  unbend  on  Handing. 

Exsiccation  of  Hep.bs  and  Flowers. 

Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be  dried  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a 
llove  or  common  fire,  and  only  in  that  quantity  at  a  time 
by  which  the  exficcation  may  be  very  foon  finifhed.  By  this 
means  their  ftrength  is  beft  preferved  ;  and  'this  is  indicated  in 
proportion  as  they  retain  their  native  colour. 
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But  the  leaves  of  hemlock,  and  fome  other  herbs  replete 
with  a  fubtile  volatile  matter,  are  to  be  powdered  immediately 
after  the  exficcation,  and  preferved  in  glafs  veffels  well  fhut. 

Flowers. 


Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when  moderately  expanded,  on 
a  clear  dry  day,  before  noon.  Red  rofes  are  taken  before  they 
open,  and  the  white  heels  clipped  off  and  thrown  away. 

The  quick  drying  above  recommended  for  the  leaves  of 
plants,  is  more  particularly  proper  for  flowers  ;  in  mod  of 
which  both  the  colour  and  fmell  are  more  perifhable  than  in 
leave?,  and  mote  fubjedl  to  be  impaired  by  flow  exficcation. 
Of  the  flowers  which  come  frefli  into  the  apothecaries’  hands, 
the  only  ones  employed  dry  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia  are 
red  roles  ;  and  thefe,  in  all  the  compofitions  in  which  they 
are  ufed  in  a  dry  ftate,  are  exptefsly  ordered  to  be  dried  haftily. 
Oneof  the  mod  valuable  aromatic's  of  European  growth,  faffron, 
is  part  of  a  flower,  dried  on  paper  on  a  kind  of  kiln,  with  a 
heat  fufficient  to  make  it  fweat,  taking  care  only  not  to  en 
danger  the  fcorching  of  it. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the  virtues  of  flowers  are 
confined  to  different  parts  of  the  flower  in  different  plants. 
Saffron  is  a  finguiar  production,  growing  at  the  end  of  the  ftyle 
or  piftil.  The  aCtive  part  of  camomile  flowers  is  the  yellow 
difk  or  button  in  the  middle;  that  of  lilies;  rofes,  clove-july- 
flowers,  violets,  and  many  others,  the  petala  or  flower-leaves  : 
while  rofemary  has  little  virtue  in  any  of  thefe  parts,  the  fra¬ 
grance  admired  in  the  flowers  of  this  plant  refiding  chiefly  in 
the  cups. 

Seeds  and  Fruits. 


Seeds  fliould  be  collected  when  ripe  and  beginning  to  grow 
dry,  before  they  fall  off  fpontaneoufly.  Fruits  are  alfo  to  be 
gathered  when  ripe,  unlefs  otherwife  ordered. 

Of  the  fruits  whole  collection  comes  under  the  notice  of 
the  apothecary,  there  are  few  which  are  ufed  in  an  unripe 
ftate  ;  the  principal  is  the  floe,  whole  virtue  as  a  mild  ailrin- 
gent  is  much  diminiflied  by  maturation.  The  fruit  of  the 
orange  tree,  railed  in  our  gardens  or  green-houfes,  is  fometimes 
gathered  in  a  ftate  of  much  greater  immaturity,  foon  after  it 
is  formed  on  the  tree,  before  it  has  acquired  its  acid  juice;  at 
this  time  it  proves  an  elegant  aromatic  bitter;  nearly  refembling 
what  are  called  Curajfao  oranges-,  which  appear  to  be  no  other 
than  the  fame  fruit  gathered  at  the  fame  period  in  a  warmer 
climate. 

The  rule  for  collecting  feeds  is  more  general  than  any  of 
the  others,  all  the  officinal  feeds  being  in  their  greateft  perfec¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  their  maturity.  As  feeds  contain  little 
watery  moifture,  they  require  no  other  warmth  for  dtying 
them  than  that  of  the  temperate  air  in  autumn  ;  fuch  as  abound 
with  a  grofs  expreffible  oil,  as  thofe  commonly  called  the  told 
feeds ,  (hould  never  be  expofed  to  any  confiderable  heat ;  for 
this  would  haftefi  the  rancidity  which,  however  carefully  kept, 
they  are  very  liable  to  contrail.  Seeds  are  bell  preferved  in 
their  natural  hulks  or  coverings,  which  fliould  be  feparated 
only  at  the  time  of  ufmg  ;  the  hulk,  or  cortical  part,  ferving 
to  defend  the  feed  from  being  injured  by  the  air. 


Woods  and  Barks. 


the  moft  proper  feafon  for  the  felling  of  woods,  or  (having 
off  their  barks,  is  generally  the  winter. 

No  woods  of  our  own  growth  arc  now  retained  by  the 
London  or  Edinburgh  colleges.  The  only  two  which  had 
formerly  a  place  in  the  catalogues  of  fimples  were  the  juniper 
and  the  box  ;  the  firll  of  which  is  never  kept  in  the  (hops,  or 
employed  in  praCtice  ;  the  other  may  be  procured  from  the 
turner •  and  it  is  indifferent  at  what  feafon  it  lias  been  cut 
down,  being  at  all  times  fufficicntly  fit  for  the  only  ufe  to 
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which  it  was  applied,  the  yielding  an  empyreuolatic  oil  by 
dittillation  in  a  itrong  fire. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  barks  are  not  generally  more 
replete  with  medicinal  matter  in  fummer  and  fpring  than  in 
winter.  The  barks  of  many  trees  are  in  futmr.tr  fo  much 
loaded  with  refin  and  gum  as  to  burft  fpontaneoufiy,  and  dif- 
charge  the  redundant  quantity.  It  is  laid  that  the  bark  of 
the  oak  anfwers  bell  for  the  tanners  at  the  time  of  the  riling 
of  the  fap  m  fpring:  and  as  its  ufe  in  tanning  depends  on  the 
fame  altriugent  quality  for  which  it  is  ufed  in  medicine, 


it  dtould  feem  to  be  alfo  fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes  in  the 
fpring.  It  may  be  obferved  likewife,  that  it  is  in  this  lad 
feafon  that  barks  in  general  are  mod  conveniently  peeled  off. 

Animal  Substances. 

Animal  fulftances  are  to  be  chofen  in  their  mod  perfect 
date  unkfs  tiicy  be  ordered  other.wife. 

Whatever  virtues  thefe  bodies  may  have,  they  are  fuppofed 
to  _  be  belt  wlten  they  have  attained  to  their  common  full 
growth. 
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MATERIAL,  denotes  fomething  eompofed  of  matter. 
In  which  fenfe  the  word  (lands  oppofed  to  Immaterial.  See 
(Matter  and  Metaphysics. 

MATERIALISTS,  a  fe£l  in  the  ancient  church,  eompofed 
of  perfons  who,  being’  prepodelTed  with  that  maxim  in  the 
ancient  philofophy-,  Ex  nihilo  nihil  jit ,  “  Out  of  nothing  no¬ 
thing  can  arife,”  had  recourfe  to  an  internal  matter,  on  which 
they  fuppofed  God  wrought  in  the  creation  j  indead  of  ad¬ 
mitting  God  alone  as  the  foie  caule  of  the  exiftence  of  ail 
things.  Tertnllian  vigoroudy  oppofes  the  doctrine  of  the 
materialids,  in  his  treatife  againlt  Hermogenes,  who  was  one 
of  their  number. 

Materialifts  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  thofe  who  maintain  that 
the  foul  of  man  is  material ;  or  that  the  principle  of  perception 
and  thought  is  not  a  fubdance  diftincl  from  the  body,  but  the 
refult  of  corporeal  organization  :  See  Metaphysics.  There 
are  others,  called  by  this  name,  who  have  maintained  that 
there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  the  univerfe  ;  and  that  the 
Deity  himfelf  is  material.  See  Spikosism. 

MATH  AM  (Jaques),  an  engraver  of  condderable  emi¬ 
nence,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  157 1,  and  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  Henry  Goltzius,  a  celebrated  painter  and  engraver, 
married  his  mother.  From  his  father-in-law  he  learned  the 
art  of  engraving.  He  went  to  Italy  to  complete  his  dudies 
from  the  works  of  the  greatell  mailers;  and  in  that  coun.ry 
he  engraved  a  condderable  number  of  plates.  At  his  return, 
he  worked  under  the  eye  of  Goltzius,  and  produced  many  very 
valuable  prints.  Following  the  example  of  his  father-in-law, 
he  worked  entirely  with  the  g-raver,  in  a  clear,  free  dyle  ; 
and  though  he  never  equalled  him  in  point  of  tade  or  correft- 
aefs  of  drawing,  efpecinlly  when  confined  to  the  naked  parts 
of  the  human  figure,  mod  of  his  prints  are  greatly  edetmed. 

MATHEMATICS,  the  fcience  of  quantity;  or  a  fcience 
that  confiders  magnitudes  either  as- computable  or  meafurable. 
The  word  in  its  original,  jj.a.fiyo'if,  dgnifies  dijnpllne,  or  fcience 
in  the  general ;  andftems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  doctrine  of 
quantity,  either  by  wav  of  eminence,  or  becaufe,  this  having 
the  dart  of  all  other  fciences,  the  red  took  their  common  name 
therefrom.  See  Science. 

For  the  origin  of  the  mathematics,  Jofephus  dates  it  before 
the  flood,  and  makes  the  fons  of  Seth  obfervers  of  the  courfeand 
order  tf  the  heavenly  bodies  :  he  adds,  that,  to  perpetuate  their 
difeoveries,  and  fecure  them  from  the  injuries  either  of  a  deluge 
ora  conflagration,  they  had  them  engraven  on  two  pillars,  the 
one  of  done,  the  other  of  brick  ;  the  former  of  which  he  fays  was 
Handing  in  Syria  in  his  days.  See  Astronomy. 

The  fird  who  cultivated  mathematics  after  the  flood  were 
the  Affyrians  and  Chaldeans  ;  from  whom,  the  fame  Jofephus 
adds,  they  were  carried  by  Abraham  to  the  Egyptians  ;  who 
proved  fuch  notable  proficients,  that  Ai  iflotle  makes  no  fcruple 
to  fix  the  firic  rife  of  mathematics  among  them.  From  Egypt, 
584  years  before  Chrifi,  they  palled  into  Greece  through  the 
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hands  of  Thales  ;  who  having  learned  geometry  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  pried s,  taught  it  in  his  own  country.  After  Thales,  comes 
Pythagoras;  who,  among  other  mathematical  arts,  paid  a 
particular  regard  to  arithmetic;  fetching  the  greated  part  of 
his  philofophy  from  numbers  :  Ire  was  the  fird,  as  Laertius- 
tells  us,  who  abftraeled  geometry  from  matter;  and  to  him 
we  owe  the  do  Trine  of  ineommenfurable  magnitude,  and  the 
five  regular  bodies,  befidc-s  the  fird  principles  of  mufic  and 
afti  onomy.  Pythagoras  was  feco  ided  by  Anaxagoras,  (Eno- 
pides,  Brifo,  Antipho,  and  Hippocrates  of  Scio  ;  who  all  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  particularly  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
the  duplicature  of  the  cube,  See.  but -the  lad  with  mod  fuccefs  : 
th]/  la  lb  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Proclus,  as  the  fird  who  compiled 
elements  of  mathematics. 

Democritus  excelled  in  mathematics  as  well  as  phyfics  ; 
though  none  of  his  works  in  either  kind  are  extant,  the  de-? 
ftruction  of  which  fome  authors  lay  at  Aridotle’s  door.  •  The 
next  in  order  is  Plato,  who  not  only  improved  geometry,  but 
introduced  it  into  phyfics,  arnd  fo  laid  the  foundation  of  a  folid 
philofophy.  Out  of  his  fchool  proceeded  a  crowd  of  mathe¬ 
maticians.  Proclus  mentions  13  of  note;  among  whom  was 
Leodamus,  who  improved  the  analyfis  fird  invented  by  Plato  ; 
Theastetus,  who  wrote  dements;  and  Archiates,  who  has 
the  credit  of  hieing  the  fu  d  who  applied  mathematics  to  ufe  in 
life.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  Neocles  and  Theon,  the  lad  of 
whom  contributed  to  the  elements.  Eudoxus  excelled  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  was  the  fird  founder  of  a  fyf-. 
tem  of  adronomy.  Menechmus  invented  the  conic  fections, 
and  Theudius  and  Hermotimus  improved  the_elements. 

For  Arillotle,  his  works  are  fo  fcored  with  mathematics, 
that  Blancanus  compiled  a  whole  book  of  them  :  out  of  his 
fchool  came  Eudemus  arid  Theophraflus ;  the  fird  of  whom 
wrote  of  numbers,  geometry,  and  invifible  lines  ;  the  latter,  a 
mathematical  hidory.  To  Arideus,  Ifidorus,  and  Hypficles, 
we  owe  the  books  of  folids  ;  which,  with  the  other  books  of 
elements,  were  improved,  collected,  and  methodifed  by  Euclid, 
who  died  284  years  before  Chrid. 

An  hundred  years  after  Euclid,  came  Eratodhenes  and  Ar¬ 
chimedes.  Cotemporary  with  the  latter  was  Conon,  a  geo¬ 
metrician  and  adronomer.  Soon  after  came  Apollonius  Per- 
gaeus  ;  whofe  conics  are  dill  extant.  To  him  are  likewife 
aferibed  the  14th  and  1 5  th  books  of  Euclid,  which  are  faid  to 
have  been' contracted  by  Hypficles.  Hipparchus  and  Mene- 
laus  wrote  on  the  fubtenfes  in  a  circle,  the  latter  alfo  on  fphe- 
rical  triangles  :  Theodofitts’s  three  books  of  fpherics  are  dill 
extant.  And  all  thefe,  Menelaus  excepted,  lived  before 
Chriil. 

A.  D.  70.  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  was  born  ;  the  prince  of 
adronomers,  and  no  mean  geometrician  :  he  was  fucceeded 
by  the  philofopher  Plutarch,  of  whom  we  have  dill  extant 
fome  mathematical  problems.  After  him  came  Eutocius, 
who  commented  on  Archimedes,  and  occafionally  mentions 
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the  inventions  of  Philo,  Diodes,  Nicomedes,  Sporus,  and  He- 
^on,  on  the  duplicature  of  the  cube.  To  Ctefebes  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  we  owe  our  pumps;  and  Geminus,  who  came  foon  after, 
is  preferred  by  Prod  us  to  Euclid  himfelf. 

Diophantus  of  Alexandria  was  a  great  mafier  of  numbers, 
and  the  firft  inventor  of  algebra:  among  others  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  Nicomachus  is  celebrated  for  his  arithmetical,  geome¬ 
trical,  and  mufical  works  ;  Serenus,  for  his  books  on  the  fec- 
tions  of  the  cylinder  ;  Peoclus,  for  his  comments  on  Euclid  ; 
and  Theon  has  the  credit,  among  fome,  of  being  author  of 
the  books  of  elements  afcribed  to  Euclid.  The  lart  to  be 
named  among  the  ancients,  is  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourilhed  A.  D.  400,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  books  of  ma¬ 
thematical  collections  Rill  extant. 

Mathematics  are  commonly  diRinguifhed  into  pure  and  fpe- 
cu'atlve,  which  confider  quantity  abtlraftedly  ;  and  mixed, 
which  treat  of  magnitude  as  fublitting  in  material  bodies,  and 
confequently  are  interwoven  everywhere  with  phyfical  con- 
fiderations. 

Mixed  mathematics  are  very  comprehenftve  ;  fince  to  them 
may  be  referred  aRronomy,  optics,  geography,  hydroRatics, 
mechanics,  fortification,  navigation,  See.  See  the  articles 
Astronomy,  Optics,  &;c. 

Pure  mathematics  have  one  peculiar  advantage,  that  they 
occafion  no  difputes  among  wrangling  difputants,  as  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  defi¬ 
nitions  of  the  terms  are  premifed,  and  every  body  that  reads  a 
propofition  has  the  fame  idea  of  every  part  of  it.  Hence  it  is 
eafy  to  put  an  end  to  all  mathematical  controverfies,  by  (bow¬ 
ing  either  that  our  adverfary  has  not  Ruck  to  his  definitions, 
or  has  not  laid  down  true  premifes,  or  elfe  that  he  has  drawn 
falfe  epnelufions  from  true  principles  ;  and  in  cafe  we  are  able 
to  do  neither  of  thefe,  we  muR  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what 
he  has  proved. 

It  is  true  that  in  mixed  mathematics,  where  we  reafon  ma¬ 
thematically  upon  phyfical  lubjedls,  we  cannot  give  fuch  juR 
definitions  as  the  geometricians  :  we  mult  therefore  reft  con¬ 
tent  with  deferiptions  ;  and  they  will  be  of  the  fame  ufe  as  de¬ 
finitions,  provided  we  are  confident  with  oitrfelves,  and  always 
mean  the  fame  thing  by  thofe  terms  we  have  once  explained. 

Dr,  Barrow  gives  a  mod  elegant  defcription  of  the  excellence 
and  ufefulnefs  of  mathematical  knowledge,  in  his  inaugural 
oration,  upon  being  appointed  profeffor  of  mathematics  at 
Cambridge. 

The  mathematics,  he  obferve',  effefxually  exercife,  not 
vainly  delude,  nor  vexatioufly  torment,  itudious  minds  with 
obfeure  fubtilties  ;  but  plainly  demonRrate  every  thing  within 
their  reach,  draw  certain  conclufions,  infirudt  by  profitable 
rules,  and  unfold  pleafant  quefiions.  Thefe  difeiplines  hkewife 
enure  and  corroborate  the  mind  to  a  confiant  diligence  in 
Rudy  ;  they  wholly  deliver  us  from  a  credulous  fimplicity, 
mofi  Rrongly  fortify  usagainfi  the  vanity  of  fcepticifm,  effec¬ 
tually  refirain  us  from  a  rafh  prefumption,  molt  eafily  incline 
us  to  a  due  affent,  and  perfectly  fubjedt  us  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  right  reafon.  While  the  mind  is  abftradted  and  ele- 
vate.d  from  fenfible  matter,  diRindtly  views  pure  forms,  con¬ 
ceives  the  beauty  of  ideas,  and  invefiigates  the  harmony  of 
proportion^  ;  the  manners  themfelves  are  fenfibly  corrected 
and  improved,  the  affedtions  compofed  and  redtilied,  the  fancy 
calmed  and  fettled,  and  the  underflanding  raifed  and  excited 
to  more  divine  contemplations. 

MATHEMATICAL,  any  thing  belonging  to  the  fcience 
of  mathe  na''cs, 

M  them  tical  Infiruments,  fuch  inRruments  as  are  ufually 
employed  by  mathematicians,  as  compaffes,  leales,  qua¬ 
drants,  See. 


Machine  for  dividing  Mathematical  Infiruments.  See 
Ramsde  v ’s  M a  chine. 

MATHER  (Dr.  Cotton),  an  eminent  American  divine* 
born  at  Boflon  in  New  England  in  the  year  1643.  Tie  was 
educated  in  Harward  college,  and  in  1684  became  minifter  of 
B  >llon  ;  in  the  diligent  dilcharge  of  which  oflHe  he  fpent  his 
life,  and  promoted  feveral  excellent  focieties  for  the  public 
good  :  particularly  one  for  fuppreffing  diforders,  one  for  re¬ 
forming  manners,  a  id  a  fociety  of  peace  makers,  whofe  pro- 
feired  bufinefs  it  was  to  compote  differences  and  prevent  law- 
fuits.  His  reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  own  country  ; 
for  in  1710  the  univerfi  y  of  Glafgovv  fent  him  a  diploma  for 
the  degiee  of  doftor  in  divinity,  •  and  in  17 H  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  chofe  him  one  of  their  fellows.  He  died  in 
1728;  and  is  faid  to  have  publiflied  in  his  life-time  382 
pieces,  including  fingle  fermons,  effays,  &c.  yet  feveral  were  of 
a  larger  fiz  •,  among  which  was  Magnalia  Chrijli  Americana,  or 
ari  EcclefiaRical  Hiilory  of  New-England,  from  its  firft  plant- 
ingin  1620  to  1698,  folio.  But  the  molt  remarkable  of  all 
his  works  was  that  in  which,  like  Glanville,  he  defended  the 
doctrine  of  witchcraft.  We  ftiaii  content  ourfdves  with 
giving  the  title  at  large,  which  is  as  follows  :  “  The  Wonders 
of  the  Invifible  World  ;  being  an  account  of  the  trials  of  feveral 
witches  lately  executed  in  New-England,  and  of  feveral  re¬ 
markable  curiofities  therein  occurring.  Together  with,  1.  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  nature,  the  number,  and  the  operations  of 
the  devils.  2.  A  Ihort  narrative  of  a  late  outrage  committed 
by  a  knot  of  witches  in  Swedeland  ;  very  much  refembliag 
and  fo  far  explaining  that  under  which  New-England  has  la¬ 
boured.  3.  Some  counfels  directing  a  due  improvement  of  the 
terrible  things  lately  done  by  the  unufual  and  amazing  range 
of  evil  fpirits  in  New-England.  4.  A  brief  difeourft  upon  the 
temptations  which  are  the  more  ordinary  devices  of  Satan,. 
By  Cotton  Mather  :  publiftied  by  the  fpecial  command  of  his 
excellency  the  governor  of  the  province  of  MalTachufet’s  Bay 
in  New- England."  Printed  firft  at  Bofton  in  New-England,, 
and  reprinted  at  London  in  176,  -jto. 

MATLOCK,  a  town  or  village  of  Derby  fibre,  near  Wirkf- 
worth,  iituated  on  tire  very  edge  o  tire  Derwent;  noted  for 
its  bath,  the  water  of  which  is  milk-warm  ;  and  remarkable  for 
the  huge  rocks  in  its  environs,  particularly  thole  calitd  the 
Torr,  on  the  eafi  fide  of  the  Derwent,  over  againR  it,  which 
feem  to  be  piled  one  upon  another.  It  is  an  extenfive  flrag- 
gling  village,  built  in  a  very  romantic  ftyle,  on  the  (teep  tide 
of  a  mountain,  riling  irregularly  from  the  bottom  to  nearly  the 
fummit.  Near  the  bath  are  feveral  fmall  houles,  whofe  fitu- 
ation  is  on  the  little  natural  horizontal  parts  of  the  mountain, 
a  few  yards  above  the  road,  and  in  fome  places  the  roofs  of 
fome  almoR  touch  the  floors  pf  others.  There  are  excellent 
accommodations  for  company  who  relort  to  the  bath  ;  and  the 
poorer  inhabitants  are  fupported  by  the  fale  of  petrifactions, 
eryftals,  & c.  and  uptwithfi ending  the  rockinefs  of  the  foil,  the 
cliffs  produce  an  immenfe  number  of  trees,  whofe  foliage  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

MATRASS,  Cucurbit,  or  Bolt-head,  among  chemifls. 
See  Chemistry. 

MATRICARIA,  Feverfew,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the 
polygamia  fttpeiftua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th 
order,  Compojitee.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  there  is  no  pappus  ; 
the  calyx  hemifpherical  and  imbricated,  with  the  marginal 
leaflets  iolid,  and  fomething  fharp.  There  are  five  fpecies,  but 
the  only  remarkable  one  is  the  parenthium  or  common  fever¬ 
few.  This  hath  very  fibrous  cluflering  roots,  crowned  with 
nunei  .us  compound  leaves,  upright  Ralks  branching  on 
every  fide  two  or  three  feet  high;  garniflied  with  compound 
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plain  leaves  of  feven  oval  foliolds,  cut  into  many  parts  ;  and  all 
the  branches  terminated  by  many  compound  radiated  white 
floweis  having  a  yellow  diflf.  There  are  varieties  with  double 
flowers,  with  femi-double  flowers,  with  double  fillular  flowers, 
with  a  filtular  difc  and  plain  radius,  with  Ihort-rayed  flowers, 
with  ravlefs  flowers,  with  raylefs  fulphur-coloured  heads,  and 
with  finely  cm  led  leaves. — All  thefe  varieties  flower  abun¬ 
dantly  in  June,  each  flower  being  compofed  of  numerous  her¬ 
maphrodite  and  female  florets  ;  the  former  compote  the  diflc, 
the  latter  the  radius  or  border,  and  which,  in  the  double  and 
fiftulous  kinds,  are  very  ornamental  in  gardens,  but  of  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  odour  ;  and  are  all  fncceeded  by  plenty  of  feed  in 
autumn,  by  which  they  are  eafily  propagated,  as  well  as  by 
parting  the  roots  and  cuttings,  i  his  plant  has  received  a  moil 
extraordinary  chanifter  in  hyfteric  and  other  affections  of  the 
nerves,  as  well  as  for  being  a  carminative  or  warm  ftimulating 
bitter.  Dr.  Lewis,  however,  thinks  it  inferior  to  camomile  ; 
with  which  he  fays  it  agrees  in  all  its  feufible  qualities,  only 
being  fomewhat  weaker. 

MATRICE,  or  Matrix.  See  Matrix. 

Matrice,  or  matrix,  in  dyeing,  is  applied  to  the  five 
fi tuple  colours,  whence  all  the  reft  are  derived  or  compofed. 
Thefe  ate,  the  black,  white,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  or  root-- 
colour. 

Matrice,  or  matrices,  ufed  by  the  letter  founders,  are 
thofe  little  pieces  of  copper  or  brafs,  at  one  end  whereof  are 
engraven,  dent-wife,  or  en  creilx,  the  feveral  characters  ufed  in 
the  compofing  of  books.  Each  character,  virgula,  and  even 
each  point  in  a  ddcourfe,  has  its  feveral  matrix  j  and  of  con- 
fequence,  its  feveral  puncheon  to  fluke  it.  T  hey  are  the  en¬ 
gravers  on  metal  that  cut  or  grave  the  matrices.  When  types 
are  to  be  call,  the  matrice  is  fattened  to  the  end  of  a  mould,  fo 
difpofed  as  that  when  the  metal  is  poured  on  it,  it  may  fall 
into  the  creux  or  cavity  of  the  matrice,  and  take  the  figure 
and  impreflion  thei eof.  See  LeWrr-FouNDERif. 

Matrices,  ufed  in  coining,  are  pieces  of  Heel  in  form  of 
dyes,  whereon  are  engraven  the  feveral  figures,  arms,  charac¬ 
ters,  legends,  &c.  wherewith  the  fpecies  are  to  be  damped. 
The  engraving  is  performed  with  feveral  puncheons,  which 
being  formed  in  relievo,  or  prominent,  when  (truck  on  the 
metal,  make  an  indented  impreflion,  which  the  French  call  en 
creux.  \_ 

MATRICULA,  a  regiftev  kept  of  the  admiflion  of  officers 
and  perfons  entered  into  anybody  or  fociety  whereof  a  lift  is 
made.  Hence  thofe  who  are  admitted  into  our  univerfities  are 
faid  to  be  matriculated.  Among  ecclefiaftical  authors,  we 
find  mention  made  of  two  kinds  of  matriculae  ;  the  one  con- 
taining  a  lift  of  the  ecclefiaftics  called  matricula  clericorum  ;  the 
other  °of  the  poor  fubfifted  at  the  expence  of  the  church, 
called  matricula pauperum. 

Matricula  was  alfo  applied  to  a  kind  of  alms-houfe, 
where  the  poor  were  provided  for.  It  had  certain  revenues  ap¬ 
propriated  to  it-,  and  was  ufually  built  near  the  church  ;  whence 
the  name  was  alfo  fiequently  given  to  the  church  itfelf. 

MATRIMONY.  See  Marriage. 

MATRIX,  in  anatomy,  the  womb,  or  that  part  of  the 
female  of  any  kind,  wherein  the  foetus  is  conceived  and 
nourifhed  till  the  time  of  its  delivery.  See  Anatomy. 

Matrix  is  alfo  applied  to  places  proper  for  the  generation 
of  vegetables,  minerals,  and  metals.  Thus  the  earth  is  the 
matrix  wherein  feeds  fprout ;  and  marcafites  are  by  many  con- 
fidered  as  the  matrices  of  metals.  The  matrix  of  ores  is  the 
earthy  and  ftony  fubftahees  in  which  thefe  metallic  matters 
are  inveloped  :  thefe  are  very  various,  frequently  fpar,  quartz, 
fluors,  or  honi  blend. 

MATRON,  an  elderly  married  woman. 


Jury  of  Matrons.  When  a  widow  feigns  herfelf  with 
child  in  order  to  exclude  the  next  heir,  and  a  fuppofititious 
birth  is  fufpedled  to  be  intended,  then,  upon  the  writ  de 
ventre  infpiclendo,  a  jury  of  women  is  to  be  impanelled  to  try 
the  queition  whether  the  woman  is  with  child  or  not.  So,  if 
a  woman  is  convidled  of  a  capital  offence,  and,  being  con¬ 
demned  to  fuffer  death,  pleads  in  (lay  of  execution,  that  (lie  is 
pregnant,  a  jury  of  matrons  is  impanelled  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  allegation  ;  and  if  they  find  it  true,  the  convidf 
is  refpited  till  after  her  delivery. 

MATRON. A  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  feparating  Gallia  Cel- 
tica  from  tire  Belgica  (Cefar).  Now  the  Marne,  which, 
riling  in  Champaign  near  Lrngres,  rims  north-weft,  and  then 
weft,  arid  palling  by  Meaux  fails  into  the  Seine  at  Charenton, 
two  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Paris. 

MATRPNALIA,  a  Roman  feftival  inftituted  hy  Romu¬ 
lus,  and  celebrated  on  the  kalends  of  March,  in  honour  of 
Mars.  It  was  kept  by  matrons  in  particular,  and  bachelors 
were  entirely  excluded  from  any  (hare  in  the  folemnity.  The 
men  during  this  feaft  fent  prefents  to  the  women,  for  which  a 
return  was  made  by  them  at  the  Saturnalia  :  and  the  women 
gave  the  fame  indulgence  to  their  fervants  now  which  the  men 
gave  to  theirs  at  the  feaft  of  Saturn,  ferving  them  at  table,  and 
treating  them  as  fuperiors. 

M  ATROSSES,  a  name  heretofore  given  to  foldiers  in  the 
artillery',  who  are  next  to  the  gunners,  and  affift  them  in  load¬ 
ing,  firing,  and  fpunging  the  great  gunis.  They  are  now, 
however,  called  fecond  gunners.  They  carry  firelocks,  and 
march  along  with  the  ftore-waggons,  both  as  a  guard,  and  to 
give  their  affiftance  in  cafe  a  waggon  fhould  break  down. 

MATSYS  (Quintin),  a  painter  of  hiftory  and  portraits, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1460,  and  for  feveral  years  followed 
the  trade  of  a  black fniith  or  farrier,  at  leaf!  till  he  was  in  his 
20th  year.  Authors  vary'  in  their  accounts  of  the  caufe  of 
his  quitting  his  firft  occupation,  and  attaching  himfelf  to  the 
art  of  painting.  Some  affirm,  that  the  firft  unfolding  of  his 
genius  was  occafioned  by  the  fight  of  a  print  which  accidentally 
was  ftiown  to  him  by  a  friend,  who  came  to  pay  him  a  vifit 
while  he  wis  in  a  declining  Hate  of  health,  from  the  labour  of 
his  former  employment,  and  that  by'  his  copying  the  print 
with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs,  he  was  animated  with  a  defire  to 
learn  the  art  of  paintirlg,  Others  fay,  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  of  great  beauty,  the  daughter  of  a  painter,  and 
they  allege  that  love  alone  wrought  the  miracle,  as  he  could 
have  no  profpecf  of  obtaining  her  except  by  a  diftinguifhed 
merit  in  the  profeffion  of  painting  :  for  which  reafon  he  applied 
himfelf  with  inceflant  labour  to  ftudy  and  pradlife  the  art,  till 
he  became  fo  eminent  as  to  be  entitled  fo  demand  her  in  mar¬ 
riage,  and  he  fucceeded.  Whatever  truth  may'  be  in  either  of 
thefe  accounts,  it  is  certain  that  he  appeared  to  have  an  un¬ 
common  genius  :  his  manner  was  fingular,  not  relembling  the 
manner  of  any  other  matter,  and  his  pidfures  were  ftrongly 
coloured  and  carefully  finiftied,  but  yet  they  have  fomewhat 
dry  and  hard.  By  many  competent  judges  it  was  believed, 
when  they  obferved  the  ftrength  of  expreffion  in  fome  of  his 
compofitions,  that  if  he  had  lfudied  in  Italy  to  acquire  fome 
knowledge  of  the  antiques,  and  the  great  matters  of  the  Roman 
fchool,  he  would  have  proved  one  of  the  moft  eminent  painters 
of  the  Low  Countries.  But  he  only  imitated  ordinary  life; 
and  teemed  more  inclined,  or  at  leaf!  more  qualified,  to  imitate 
the  defedls  than  the  beauties  of  nature.  Some  hittofical  com¬ 
pofitions  of  this  matter  deferve  commendation  ;  particularly  a 
delcent  from  the  crofs,  which  is  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp ; 
and  it  is  piftly  admired  for  the  fpirit,  {kill,  and  delicacy  of  the 
whole.  But  the  moft  remarkable  and  beft  known  pidfure  of 
Matfys,  is  that  of  the  two  mifers  in  the  gallery  at  Windfor, 
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He  <Hed  in  i^Q.  He  had  a  Ton,  John,  who  painted  in  the 
fame  ftyle  ami  manner,  hut  not  with  a  reputation  equal  to  his 
father ;  though  many  of  his  pictures  are  fold  to  unfkilful 
purchafers  for  the  paintings  ot  Qnintin.  His  mod  frequent 
fubjedl  was  the  reprefentation  of  mifers  counting  their  gold, 
or  bankers  examining  and  weighing  it. 

MATT,  in  a  fhip,  is  a  name  given  to  rope-yarn,  junk,  &c. 
beat  flat  and  interwoven;  ufed  in  order  to  preferve  the  yards 
from  galling  or  rubbing  in  hoifting  or  lowering  them. 

MATTE',  in  common  language,  is  a  word  of  the  fame 
import  with  body,  and  denotes  that  which  is  tangible,  vifible, 
and  extended ;  but,  among  philofophers,  it  fignifies  that  fub- 
ftance  of  which  all  bodies  are  compofed ;  and  in  this  fenfe  it  is 
fynonymous  with  the  word  Element.  It  is  only  by  the  fenfes 
that  we  have  any  communication  with  the  external  world  ;  but 
the  immediate  objefits  of  fenfe  philofophers  have  in  general 
agreed  to  term  qualities,  which  they  conceive  as  inhering  in 
foinething  which  is  called  their  fubjtdl  or  fuljlratum.  It  is 
this  fubflratum  of  ienfible  qualities  which,  in  the  language  of 
phdofophy,  is  denominated  matter ;  fo  that  matter  is  i lot  that 
which  we  immediately  fee  or  handle,  but  the  concealed  fubjcfl 
or  fupport  of  vifible  and  tangible  qualities.  What  the  moderns 
term  qualities,  was  by  Ariltotle  and  his  followers  called  form. ; 
but  fo  far  as  the  two  doctrines  are  intelligible,  there  appears 
to  be  no  eflential  difference  between  them.  From  the  moderns 
we  learn  that  body  confifts  of  matter  and  qualities  ;  and  the 
Peripatetics  taught  the  fame  thing,  when  they  faid  that  body  is 
compofed  of  matter  and  form.  How  philofophers  were  led  to 
analyfe  body  into  matter  and  form,  or,  to  ufe  modern  language, 
into  matter  and  qualities  ;  what  kind  of  exiftence  they  attribute 
to  each  ;  and  whether  matter  mud  be  conceived  as  felf-exiftent 
or  created — are  queftions  which  fliall  be  confidered  afterwards. 
(See  Metaphysics.)  It  is  fuflicient  here  to  have  defined  the 
term. 

MATTHEW,  or  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Teftament.  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gofpel 
in  Judaea,  at  the  requeft  of  thofe  he  had  converted  j'and  it  is 
thought  he  began  in  the  year  41,  eight  years  after  Chrift’s  re- 
furrefition.  It  was  written,  according  to  the  teftiniony  of  all 
the  ancients,  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  language  ;  but  the  Greek 
verfion,  which  now  pafles  for  the  original,  is  as  old  as. the 
apoftolical  times. 

St.  Matthew  the  Evangelifl's  Day,  a  feflival  of  the  Ch;if- 
tian  church,  obferved  on  September  2  ill. 

St.  Matthew,  the  fon  of  Alpheus,  was  alfo  called  Levi. 
He  was  of  Jewifli  original,  as  both  his  names  difeover,  and 
probably  a  Galilean.  Before  his  call  to  the  apoftolate  he  was 
a  publican  or  toll-gatherer  to  the  Romans ;  an  office  of  bad 
repute  among  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the  covetoufnefs  and 
■exaHion  of  thofe  who  managed  it  :  St.  Matthew’s  office  parti¬ 
cularly  confifting  in  gathering  the  cuftoms  of  all  merchandize 
that  came  by  thefea  of  Galilee,  and  the  tribute  that  patfengers 
were  to  pay  who  went  by  water.  And  here  it  was  that  Matthew 
fat  at  the  receipt  of  cuftom  when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  be 
a  difciple.  It  is  probable  that,  living  at  Capernaum,  the  place 
of  Chrift’s  ufual  refidence,  he  might  have  fome  knowledge  of  him 
before  lie  was  called.  Matthew  immediately  exp  re  fled  his  falif- 
faftion  in  being  called  to  this  high  dignity,  by  entertaining  our 
Saviour  and  his  difeiples  at  a  great  dinner  at  his  own  houle,  whi¬ 
ther  he  invited  all  his  friends,,  efpecially  thofe  of  his  own  profef- 
fion,  hoping,  probably,  that  they  might  be  influenced  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  converfation  of  Chrift:.  St.  Matthew  continued  with 
the  reft  of  the  apoftles  till  after  our  Lord’s  afeenfion.  For  the 
firft  eight  years  afterwards  he  preached  in  Judaea.  Then  he 
betook  himfelf  to  propagating  the  gofpel  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  chofe  Ethiopia  as  the  lcene  of  his  apoftolical  miniftry  ; 
where  it  is  faid  he  fullered  martyrdom,  but  by  what  kind  of  death 
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is  altogether  uncertain.  It  is  pretended,  but  without  any 
foundation,  that  Hyrtacus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  defiring  to  mar¬ 
ry  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  and  predeceflor 
./Eglippu9,  and  the  apoftle  having  reprefented  to  him  that  he 
could  not  lawfully  do  it,  the  enraged  prince  ordered  his  head 
immediately  to  be  cut  oft’.  Baronius  tells  us,  the  body  of  St. 
Matthew  was  tranfported  from  Ethiopia  to  Bithynia,  and  from 
thence  was  carried  to  Salernum  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  year  954,  where  it  was  found  in  1080,  and  where  duke 
Robert  built  a  church  bearing  his  name. 

St.  Matthew,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arra- 
gon,  feated  on  a  pleafant  plain,  and  in  a  very  fertile  country, 
watered  with  many  fprings.  AV\  Ion.  o.  15.  N.  lat.  40.  2 2. 

Matthew  if  Paris  See  Paris. 

Matthew  of  TVeJlminJler,  a  Benedifitine  monk  and  accom- 
plilfied  fcholar,  who  wrote  a  hiftory  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  under  the  title  of 
Flores  Hiforiarum ;  which  was  afterwards  'continued  by  other 
hands.  He  died  in  1380. 

St.  MATTHIAS,  an  apoftle,  was  chofen  inftead  of  Judas. 
He  preached  in  Judaea  and  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  fullered 
martyrdom.  See  the'  APIs  of  the  Apoflcs,  chap.  1.  There 
was  a  gofpel  published  under  Matthias’s  name,  but  rejefited  as 
fpurious ;  as  likewife  fome  traditions,  which  met  with  the 
fame  fate. 

St.  Matthias’s  Day  ;  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
obferved  on  the  2+th  of  February.  St.  Matthias  was  an  apoftle 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  but  not  of  the  number  of  the»i2  chofen  by 
Chrift  himfelf.  He  obtained  this  high  honour  upon  a  vacancy 
made  in  the  college  of  the  apoftles  by  the  treafon  and  death  of 
Judas  Ifcariot.  The  choice  fell  upon  Matthias  by  lot  ;  his 
competitor  being  Jofeph  called  Barfabas,  and  furnamed  Jufus. 
Matthias  was  qualified  for  the  apoftlefttip,  by  having  been  a 
conftant  attendant  upon  our  Saviour  all  the  time  of  his  mini¬ 
ftry.  He  was,  probably,  one  of  the  70  difciples.  After  our 
Lord's  reftfrreftion,  he  preached  the  gofpel  firft  in  Judaea. 
Afterwards  it  is  probable  he  travelled  eaftwards,  his  refidence 
being  principally  near  the  irruption  of  the  river  Apfarus  and 
the  haven  Hyftus.  The  barbarous  people  treated  him  with 
great  rudenefs  and  inhumanity  ;  and,  after  many  labours  and 
lufferings  in  converting  great  numbers  to  Chriftianity,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  but  by  what  kind  of  death, 
is  uncertain. — They  pretend  to  fhow  the  relics  of  St.  Matthias 
at  Rome;  and  the  famous  abbey  of  St.  Matthias  near  Treves 
boafts  of  the  fame  advantage  ;  but  doubtlefs  both  without  any 
foundation.  There  was  a  gofpel  aferibed  to  St.  Matthias  j 
but  it  was  univerfally  rejetted  as  fpurious. 

MATT  I  AC /E  AauAS,  or  M  attiaci  Fontes,  (anc.  geog.)‘, 
now  Wilbaden,  oppolite  toMentz,  in  the  Weteravia.  E.  Ion.  8. 
N.  lat.  50.  6. 

MATTIACUM,  or  Mattium,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
the  Mattiaci,  a  branch  of  the  Catti  in  Germany.  Now  Mar— 
purg  in  Helle.  E.  Ion.  8.  40.  N.  lat.  50.  40. 

'  MATTINS,  the  firft  canonical  hour,  or  the  firft  part  cf 
the  daily  iervice  in  the  Romiftt  church. 

MATTHIO'LUS  (1’eter  Andrew),  an  eminent  phyfician 
in  the  16th  century,  burn  at' Sienna,  was  well  {killed  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  He  wrote  learned  commentaries 
on  Diofcorides,  and  other  works  which  are  efteemed  ;  and  died 

in  ‘•577’  „  . 

MATURANTS,  irr  furgery,  applications  which  promote 
the  fuppuration  of  tumours 

MATY  (Matthew),  M.  D.  an  eminent  phyfician  and 
polite  writer,  was  born  in  Holland  in  the  year  1718.  He  was 
the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  originally  intended  for  the 
church  ;  but,  In  confequence  of  fome  mortifications  his  father 
met  with  from  the  fynod,  on  account  of  tome  particular  fentv* 
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-nverds'lte  entertain sd  about  the  doftnne  of  the  Trinity,  turned 
Ins  thoughts  to  phvfic.  He  took  his  degrey  of  JVL  D.  at  Ley- 
den;  and  in  1740  came  to  fettle  in  England,  his  father  having 
determined  to  quit  Holland  for  ever.  In  order  to  make  him- 
fdf  known,  in  1749  he  began  to  publifh  in  French  an  account 
of  the  productions  of  the  Englilh  prels,  printed  at  the  Hague 
under  the  name  of  the  ''journal  Britavniquc.  This  journal, 
which  continues  to  hold  its  rank  among  tile  bet!  of  thofe  which 
have  appeared  fince  the  time  of  Bayie,  anfwered  the  chief  end 
lie  intended  by  it,  and  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
fome  of  the  moft  refpeftable  literary  charadlers  of  the  country 
He  had  made  his  own.  It  was  to  their  aCtive  and  uninterrupted 
friendtnip die  owed  the  places  he  afterwards  poftelfed.  In  1758 
he  was  chofen  fellow;  and  in  1765,  on  the  relignation  of  Dr. 
Birch,  who  died  a  few  months  after,  and  made  him  his  execu¬ 
tor,  fecretary -to  the  royal  fociety.  He  had  been  appointed  one 
of  the  under  librarians  of  the  Britifti  Mufeum  at  its  firlt  infti- 
tulion  in  17 53,  and  became  principal  librarian  at  the  death  of 
Dr.  Knight  in  1772.  Ufeful  in  all  thefe  polls,  he  promifed 
to  be  eminently  fo  in  the  laft,  when  he  was  feized  with  a  lan- 
guifning  diforder,  which  in  1776  put  an  end  to  a  life  which 
Had  been  uniformly  devoted  to  the  purfuit  of  fcience  and  the 
offices  of  humanity.  He  was  an  early  and  aCtive  advocate  for 
inoculation  ;  and  when  there  was  a  doubt  entertained  that  one 
might  have  the  fmall-pox  this  way  a  fecond  time,  he  tried  it 
r?pon  himl’elf  unknown  to  his  family.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  medical  club  (with  the  Drs.  Parfons,  Templeman,  Fother- 
gill,  ’Watfon,  and  others),  which  met  every  fortnight  in  St. 
J-’aul's  church-yard.  He  was  twice  married,  viz.  the  firft  time 
to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boifragon,  and  the  fecond  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Deners.  He  left  a  fon  and  three  daughters.  Fie  had  nearly 
finilhed  the  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield,  which  were 
completed  by  his  lon-in-law  Mr.  Juftamond,  tfnd  prefixed  to 
•that  nobleman's  Mifcellaneous  Works,  1777,  2  vols.  4to. 

Maty  (Paul  Henry),  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  fon  of  the  former, 
was  educated  at  Weftminfter,  and  Trinity  college  Cambridge, 
and  bad  their  travelling  fellowfhip  for  three  years.  He  was  after¬ 
wards- chaplain  to  lord  Stormont  at  Paris  in  17.  and  foon 
after  vacated  his  next  fellowlhip  by  marrying  one  of  the  three 
daughters  of  Jofeph  Clark,  efq.  filter  of  the  late  captain  Charles 
■Clark  (who  fucceeded  to  the  command  on  the  death  of  captain 
Cook).  On  his  father’s  death  in  17 ~6,  he  fucceeded  to  the 
office  of  one  of  the  under  librarians  of  the  Britifn  Mufeum, 
and  was  afterwards  preferred  to  a  luperior  department,  having 
the  care  of  the  antiquities,  for  which  he  was  eminently  well 
qualified.  In  1776  be  alfo  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  office  of 
fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety.  On  the  difputes  refpeCling  the 
reintlatemeut  of  Dr.  Hutton  in  the  department  of  fecretary  for 
foreign  correfpondence,  1784,  Mr.  Maty  took  a  warm  and 
dillinguilhed  part,  and  religned  the  office  of  fecretary;  after 
which  he  undertook  to  affift  gentlemen  or  ladies  in  perfecting 
their  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
claffics.  Mr.  Maty  was  a  thinking  confcientious  man  ;  and 
having  conceived  fome  doubts  about  the  articles  he  had  fub- 
feribed  in  early  life,  he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  place 
himfelf  in  the  way  of  ecclefiaftical  preferment,  though  his 
connexions  were  among!!  thofe  who  could  have  ferved  him 
■elfentially  in  this  point ;  and  foon  after  his  father's  death  he 
withdrew  himfelf  from  miniltering  in  the  eflablifhed  church, 
bis  reafons  for  which  he  publilhed  in  the  47th  volume  of  the 
Gent.  Magazine,  p.  46 6.  His  whole  life  was  thenceforwards 
taken  up  in  literary  purfuits.  He  received  100I.  from  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  with  a  copy  of  that  beautiful  work  the 
C jemma:  Marlb.urienfes,  of  which  only  ico  copies  were  worked 
off  for  prefents  ;  and  of  which  Mr.  Maty  wrote  the  French 
aqcount,  as  Mr.  Bryant  did  the  Latin,  in  January  1782  he 
fet  oti  foot  a  Reyiew  @f  Publications,  principally  foreign,  which 


he  carried  on,  with  great  credit  to  himfelf  and  fatisfaClion  t» 
the  public,  for  near  five  years,  when  he  was  obliged  to  difcon- 
tinue  it  from  ill  health.  He  had  long  laboured  under  aa  afth- 
matic  complaint,  which  at  times  made  great  ravages  in  hi* 
ccriltitution,  and  at  laff  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  January 
1787,  at  the  age  of  42  ;  leaving  behind  him  one  fon. — Mr. 
Maty  enjoyed  a  refpeCtable  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
by  his  talents  and  attainments  was  fully  entided  to  it.  He 
was  eminently  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
and  particularly  converfant  in  critical  refearches.  The  purity 
and  probity  of  bis  nature  were  unqueltionable  ;  and  his  huma¬ 
nity  was  as  exquilite  as  it  would  have  been  extenfive,  had  it 
been  feconded  by  his  fortune. 

MAUC AULO,  Macaco,  or  Mala,  in  zoology.  See  Le¬ 
mur. 

MAVIS,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  turdus.  SeeTuRDUs. 

MAUBEUGE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North,  and  late  province  of  French  Hainault, 
with  a  late  abbey  of  noble  canonefles.  In  September  1  793  the 
Auftrians  formed  the  blockade  of  this  place,  but  were  driven 
from  their  pofition  in  the  following  month.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Sambre,  12  miles  fouth  of  Mons,  and  40  foufh-weft  of  Bruf- 
fels.  E.  Ion.  4  3.  N.  lat.  50.  15. 

MAUNCH,  in  heraldry,  the  figure  of  an  ancient  coat 
fleeve,  borne  in  many  gentlemen’s  efcutcheons. 

MAUNDY  Thursday,  is  the  Thurfday  in  Paffion  week, 
which  was  called  Maundy  or  Mandate  Thurfday,  from  the  com¬ 
mand  which  our  Saviour  gave  his  apottles  to  commemorate  him 
in  the  Lord’s  lupper,  which  he  this  day  inllituted  ;  or  from 
the  new  commandment  which  he  gave  them  to  love  one  ano¬ 
ther,  after  he  had  wafhed  their  feet  as  a  token  of  his  love  to 
them. 

MAUPERTUIS  (Peter  I.ouis  Morceau  de),  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  academician,  was  born  at  St.  Malo  in  1698  ; 
and  was  there  privately  educated  till  he  arrived  at  his  16th 
year,  when  he  was  placed  under  the  celebrated  profellor  of 
philofophy  M.  le  Blond,  in  the  college  of  la  Marche  at  Paris. 
He  foon  dilcovered  a  paflion  for  mathematical  ftudies,  and 
particularly  for  geometry.  He  likewife  pra&ifed  inflrumentai 
mufic  in  his  early  years  with  great  fuccefs  ;  but  fixed  on  no 
profeffion  till  he  was  20,  when  he  entered  into  the  army.  He 
firll  lerved  in  the  Grey  Mulqueteers,  but  in  the  year  r720  his 
father  purchafed  him  a  company  of  cavalry  in  the  regiment  of 
La  Rocheguyon.  He  remained  but  five  years  in  the  army, 
during  which  time  he  purfued  his  mathematical  ftudies  with 
great  vigour;  and  it  was  foon  remarked  by  M.  Freret  and 
other  academicians,  that  nothing  but  geometry  could  fatisfy 
his  aCtive  foul  and  unbounded  tbirft  for  knowledge.  In  the 
year  1723  he  was  received  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  read  his  firft  performance,  which  was  a  memoir  upon  the 
conftruftion  and  form  of  mulical  inltruments,  November^, 
1724.  During  the  firft  years  of  his  admitfion  he  did  not 
wholly  confine  his  attention  to  mathematics  ;  he  dipped  into  na¬ 
tural  philofophy,  and  d. (covered  great  knowledge  and  dexterity 
in  oblervations  and  experiments  upon  animals.  If  the  cuftom 
of  travelling  into  remote  climates,  like  the  lages  of  antiquity, 
in  order  to  be  initiated  into  the  learned  myfteries  of  thofe 
times,  had  ftiil  lubfifted,  no  one  would  have  conformed  to  it 
with  greater  eagernefs  than  M.  de  Maupertuis.  His  firft  gra¬ 
tification  of  this  paffion  was  to  vifit  the  country  which  had 
given  birth  to  Newton;  and  during  his  refidence  at  London 
he  became  as  zealous  an  admirer  and  follower  of  that  philofo- 
pher  as  of  any  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  His  next  excurfion 
was  to  Bafil  in  Switzerland,  where  he  formed  a  friendlhip  with 
the  famous  John  Bernouilli  and  his  family,  which  continued 
to  his  death.  At  his  return  to  Paris,  he  applied  himfelf  to  his 
favourite  ftudies  with  greater  zeal  than  ever  : — and  how  well  he 
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fulfilled  the  duties  of  an  academician, -may  he  gathered  by 
running  over  the  mfcmoirs  of  the  academy  from  the  year  1724 
to  17 36;  where  it  appears  that  he  was  neither  idle  nor  occu¬ 
pied  by  objeXs  of  fmall  importance.  The  moil  fublime  quef- 
tions  in  geometry  and  the  relative  fciences  received  from  his 
hands  that  elegance,  clearnefs,  and  precifion,  fo  remarkable  in 
all  his  writings.  In  the  year  1736  he  was  fent  by  the  king  of 
France  to  the  polar  circle,  to  meafure  a  degree,  in  order  to 
afcertain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  accompanied  by  Meffrs.  Clai- 
rault,  Camus,  Le  Monnier,  l’abbe  Outhier,  and  Celfius  the 
celebrated  profetfor  of  altronomy  at  Upfal.  This  diftinXion 
rendered  him  fo  famous,  that,  at  his  return,  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  almoft  every  academy  in  Europe. 

In  the  year  1740  Maupertuis  had  an  invitation  from  the 
king  of  1’rulfia  to  go  to  Berlin  ;  which  was  too  flattering  to 
be  refufed.  His  rank  among  men  of  letters  had  not  wholly 
eti'aeed  his  love  for  his  firft  profeflion,  namel)q  that  of  arms. 
He  followed  his  Pruflian  majefty  into  the  field,  and  was  a  wit- 
uef3  of  the  difpofitions  and  operations  that  preceded  the  battle 
of  Molwitz ;  but  was  deprived  of  the  glory  of  being  prefent, 
when  victory  declared  in  favour  of  his  royal  patron,  by  a  Angu¬ 
lar  kind  of  adventure.  His  horfe,  during  the  heat  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  running  away  with  him,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  was  at  firft  but  roughly  treated  by  the  Aufirian  fol- 
diers,  to  whom  he  could  not  make  himfelf  known  for  want  of 
language  ;  but  being  carried  prifoner  to  Vienna,  he  received 
fuch  honours  from  their  imperial  majefties  as  were  never  effaced 
from  his  memory.  From  Vienna  he  returned  to  Berlin  ;  but  as 
the  reform  of  the  academy  which  the  king  of  Prutfia  then  me¬ 
ditated  was  not  yet  mature,  he  went  again  to  Paris,  where  his 
affairs  called  him,  and  was  chofen  in  1742  director  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  fciences.  In  1743  he  was  received  into  the  French 
academy  ;  which  was  the  firft  inftance  of  the  fame  perfon  being 
a  member  of  both  the  academies  at  Paris  at  the  fame  time. 
M.  de  Maupertuis  again  allumed  the  foldier  at  the  fiege  of  Fri¬ 
bourg,  and  was  pitched  upon  by  marfhal  Coigny  and  the  count 
d‘A.rgenron  to  carry  the  news  to  the  French  king  of  the  fur- 
render  of  that  citadel. 

"  He  returned  to  Berlin  in  the  year  1744,  when  a  marriage 
was  negotiated  and  brought  about,  by  the  good  offices  of  the 
queen-mother,  between  our  author  and  mademoifelle  de  Borck, 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  and  nearly  related  to  M.  de 
Borck  at  that  time  minifter  of  Hate.  This  determined  him  to 
fettle  at  Berlin,  as  he  was  extremely  attached  to  his  new  ipoufe, 
and  regarded  this  alliance  as  the  root!  fortunate  circumttance  of 
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his  life.  . 

In  the  year  1 746,  M.  de  Maupertuis  was  declared  by  his 
Pruflian  majefty  prefident  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at 
Berlin,  and  foon  after  by  the  fame  prince  was  honoured  with 
the  order  of  Merit.  However,  all  thefe  accumulated  honours 
and  advantages,  fo  far  from  leffening  his  ardour  for  the 
fciences,  feemed  to  furnifh  new  allurements  to  labour  and  ap¬ 
plication.  Not  a  day  paflfed  but  he  produced  fome  new  projeX 
or  eflay  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Nor  did  he  con¬ 
fine  himfelf  to  mathematical  iiudies  only:  metaphyfics,  ohe- 
miftry,  botany,  polite  literature,  all  fliared  his  attention,  and 
contributed  to  his  fame.  At  the  fame  time,  he  had,  it  feems, 
a  ftrange  inquietude  of  fpirit,  with  a  dark  atrabilaire  humour, 
which  rendered  him  miferable  amidft  honours  and  pleafures. 
Such  a  temperament  did  not  promife  a  very  pacific  life  ;  and 
he  was  engaged  in  feveral  quarrels.  He  had  a  quarrel  with 
Koenig  the  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Franeker,  and  another 
more  terrible  with  Voltaire.  Maupertuis  had  inferted  into  the 
volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  for  1 746,  a 
difcourfe  upon  the  laws  of  motion ;  which  Koenig  was  not 
content  with  attacking,  but  attributed  to  Leibnitz.  Mauper¬ 
tuis,  ftung  with  the  imputation  of  plagiarifm,  engaged  the 


academy  of  Berlin  to  call  upon  him  for  his  proof;  wfiick 
Koenig  failing  to  produce,  he  was  (truck  out  of  the  academy*, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Several  pamphlets  were  the  con- 
fequence  of  this  ;  and  Voltaire,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  en¬ 
gaged  again  ft  Maupertuis.  We  fay,  for  fome  reafon  or  other  : 
becaufe  Maupertuis  and  Voltaire  were  apparently  upon  the 
mod  amicable  terms ;  and  the  latter  refpeXed  the  former  as  his 
mafter  in  the  mathematics.  Voltaire,  however,  exerted  all  his 
wit  and  fatire  againft  him  ;  and  on  the  whole  was  fo  much 
tranfported  beyond  what  was  thought  right,  that  he  found  it 
expedient  in  1753  to  quit  the  court  of  Prullia. 

Our  philofopher’s  conftitution  had  long  been  confiderably 
impaired  by  the  great  fatigues  of  various  kinds  in  which  his 
active  mind  had  involved  him  ;  though  from  the  amazing 
hardftaips  he  had  undergone  in  his  northern  expedition,  mod  of 
his  future  bodily  fufferings  may  be  traced.  The  inter.fe  fharp- 
nefs  of  the  air  could  only  be  fupported  by  means  of  ftrong 
liquors  ;  which  helped  but  to  lacerate  his  lungs,  and  bring  on 
a  (pitting  of  blood,  which  began  at  leaft  12  years  before  he 
died.  Yet  (till  his  mind  feemed  to  enjoy  the  greateft  vigour; 
for  the  beft  of  his  writings  were  produced,  and  moll  fublime 
ideas  developed,  during  the  time  of  his  confinement  by  fick- 
nefs,  when  he  was  unable  to  occupy  his  prefidial  chair  at  the 
academy.  He  took  feveral  journeys  to  St.  Malo,  during  the 
lart  years  of  his  life,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health:  and 
though  he  always  received  benefit  by  breathing  his  native  air, 
yet  dill,  upon  his  return  to  Berlin,  his  diforder  likewife  re¬ 
turned  with  greater  violence. — His  laft  journey  into  Francs 
was  undertaken  in  the  year  1757;  when  he  was  obliged,  foon 
after  his  arrival  there,  to  quit  his  favourite  retreat  at  St.  Malo, 
on  account  of  the  danger  and  confuflon  which  that  town  wa3 
thrown  into  by  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  in  its  neighbourhood. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Pourdeaux,  hoping  there  to  meet 
with  a  neutral  (hip  to  carry  him  to  Hamburgh,  in  his  way 
back  to  Berlin  ;  but  being  difappointed  in  that  hope,  he  went 
to  Tquloufe,  where  he  remained  feven  months.  He  had  then 
thoughts  of  going  to  Italy,  in  hopes  a  milder  climate  would 
reftore  him  to  health  ;  but  finding  himfelf  grow  worfe,  he  rather 
inclined  towards  Germany,  and  went  to  Neufchatel,  where  for 
three  months  he  enjoyed  the  converfation  of  Lord  Marifchal, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  much  conneXed.  At 
length  he  arrived  at  Bafil,  .October  16,  1738,  where  he  was 
received  by  his  friend  Btrnouilli  and  his  family  with  the  utmoft 
t'endernefs  and  affeXion.  He  at  firft  found  himfelf  much  better 
here  than  he  had  been  at  Neufchatel :  but  this  amendment  was 
of  fliort  duration  ;  for,  as  the  winter  approached,  his  diforder 
returned,  accompanied  by  new  and  more  alarming  lymptoms. 
Lie  languilhed  here  many  months,  during  which  he  was  at¬ 
tended  by  M.  de  la  Condamine;  and  died  in  1759. 

He  wrote  in  French,  1.  The  figure  of  the  earth  determined. 
2."  The  meafure  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  3.  A  difcourfe 
on  the  parallax  of  the  moon.  4.  A  difcourfe  on  the  figure  of 
the  Bars.  3.  The  elements  of  geography.  6.  Nauticalafi.ro- 
nomy.  7.  Elements  of  aftronomy.  8.  A  phyfical  differtation 
on  a  white  inhabitant  of  Africa.  9.  An  etl'ay  on  cofmography. 
10.  Reflexions  on  the  origin  of  languages.  11.  An  eflay  on 
moral  philofophy.  12.  A  letter  on  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences. 
13.  An  eflay  on  the  formation  of  bodies.  14.  An  eulogium 
on  M.  de  Montefquieu.  15.  Letters,  and  other  works. 

MAUR  (St.),  was  a  celebrated  dilciple  of  St.  BenediX.  If 
we  can  believe  a  life  of  St.  Maur  aferibed  to  Faultus  his  com¬ 
panion,  he  was  fent  by  BcnediX  on  a  million  to  France.  But 
t his  life  is  confidered  as  apocryphal.  In  rejeXir.g  it,  however, 
as  well  as  the  circumftances  of  the  million,  we  mull  beware  of 
denying  the  million  itl’elf.  It  istertain  that  it  was  believed  in 
France  as  early  as  the  9th  century;  and  notwithftanding  the 
(ilence  of  Bede,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  others,  there  are  feveral 
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documents  which  prove  this,  or  at  leaft  render  it  extremely  pro¬ 
bable.  A  celebrated  fociety  of  Benediftines  took  the  name  of 
Sf.  Maur  in  the  beginning  of  the  laid  century,  and  received  the 
fanCtion  of  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1621.  This  fociety  was  early 
diftinguifbed  by  the  virtue  and  the  knowledge  of  its  members, 
and  it  fill  fupports  the  character.  There  are  perhaps  fewer 
eminent  men  in  it  than  formerly  ;  but  this  muff  be  aicribed  to 
the  levity  of  the  age,  and  partly  to  the  little  encouragement  for 
the  refearches  of  learned  men.  The  chief  perfons  of  ingenuity 
which  this  fociety  has  produced  are,  the  Fathers  Menard, 
d’Acheri,  Mabillon,  lluinart,  Germain,  Lami,  Montfaucon, 
Martin,  Vaiffette,  !e  Nourri,  Martianay,  Martenne,  MalTuet, 
See.  See.  See  L' Rifto'ire  Litteraire  de  la  Congregation  de  St. 
Maur,  publilhed  at  Paris  under  the  title  of  Brujfcls,  in  4to. 
3  770,  by  Dom.  Tallin. 

MAURICEAU  (Francis),  a  French  furgeon,  who  applied 
himfelf  with  great  fuccefs  and  reputation  to  the  theory  and 
praClice  of  his  art  for  feveral  years  at  Paris.  Afterwards  he 
confined  himfelf  to  the  dil'orders  of  pregnant  and  lying-in  wo¬ 
men,  and  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  operators  in  this  way. 
His  Obfcrvations  fur  la  grojjeffc  et  fur  T accouchement  des  fem¬ 
mes,  fur  leurs  maladies,  ct  cellcs  des  etvfans  nouvea ux,  1694,  in 
4to.  is  reckoned  an  excellent  work,  and  has  been  tranllated 
into  feveral  languages  ;  German,  Flemifh,  Italian,  Englifli  : 
and  the  author  himfelf  tranllated  it  into  Latin.  It  is  il-luftrated 
with  cuts.  He  publilhed  another  piece  or  two,  by  way  of 
fupplement,  on  the  fame  fubjeCt;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1709. 

MAURICE  (St.),  commander  of  the  Theban  legion,  was  a 
Chriftian,  together  with  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  that  legion, 
amounting  to  6600  men.  This  legion  received  its  name  from 
the  city  Thebes  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  railed.  It  was  fent  by 
Dioclefian  to  check  the  Bagaudac,  who  had  excited  fome  dif- 
turbances  in  Gaul.  Maurice  having  carried  his  troops  over  the 
Alps,  the  emperor  Maximinian  commanded  him  to  employ 
his  utmoft  exertions  to  extirpate  Chriftianity.  This  propofat 
was  received  with  horror  both  by  the  commander  and  by  the 
foldiers.  The  emperor,  enraged  at  their  oppofition,  command¬ 
ed  the  legion  to  be  decimated  ;  and  when  they  Rill  declared 
that  they  would  fooner  die  than  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to  the 
Chriftian  faith,  every  tenth  man  of  thofe  who  remained  was 
put  to  death.  Their  perfeverance  excited  the  emperor  to  ltill 
greater  cruelty ;  for,  when  he  faw  that  nothing  could  make 
them  relinquifh  their  religion,  he  commanded  his  troops  to 
furround  them,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Maurice,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  thefe  Chriftian  heroes,  and  Exuperus  and  Candidus, 
officers  of  the  legion,  who  had  chiefly  inftigated  the  foldiers  to 
this  noble  refiftance,  lignalized  themfelves  by  their  patience  and 
their  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
They  were  mafl'acred,  it  is  believed,  at  Agaune,  in  Chablais, 
the  2 2d  of  September  286.  Notwithftanding  many  proofs 
which  fupport  this  tranfa&ion,  Dubordier,  Hottinger,  Moyle, 
Burnet,  and  Mofheim,  are  difpofed  to  den}’- -the  faCL  It  is  de¬ 
fended,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Hickes,  an  Englifh  writer,  and 
by  Dom  Jofeph  de  Lifle  a  BenediCline  monk  de  la  congregation 
dc  St.  Vannes,  in  a  work  of  his,  entitled.  Defence  de  la  Verite 
dii  Martyre  de  la  Legion  Tbebcnne,  1737.  In  defence  of  the 
fame  fail,  the  reader  may  confult  Hi/loria  di  S.  M auntie,  by 
P.  Roffignole  a  Jefuit,  and  the  Adda  Sandtorum  for  the  month 
of  September.  The  martyrdom  of  this  legion,  written  by  St. 
Eucherius  bilhop  of  Lyons,  was  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in  a 
very  imperfeCt  manner  by  Surius.  P.  Chifflet,  a  Jefuit,  difeo- 
vered,  and  gave  to  the  public,  an  exaif  copy  of  this  work.  Don 
lluinart  maintains,  that  it  has  every  mark  of  authenticity. 
St.  Maurice  is  the  patron  of  a  celebrated  order  in  the  king  of 
Sardinia’s  dominions,  created  by  Emmanuel  Philibert  duke  of 
Savoy,  to  reward  military  merit,  and  approved  by  Gregory 
XIIL  in  1572,  The  commander  of  the  Theban  legion  muft 


not  be  confounded  with  another  St.  Maurice,  mentioned  by 
Theodoret,  who  buffered  martyrdom  at  Apamea,  in  Syria. 

Maurice  (Mauritius  Tiberius),  was  bo'rn  at  Arabiffus  in 
Cappadocia,  A.  D.  5,39.  He  was  defeended  from  an  ancient 
and  honourable  Roman  family.  After  he  had  filled  feveral 
offices  in  the  court  of  Tiberius  Conftantine,  he  obtained  the 
command  of  his  armies  againft  the  Perfians.  His  gallantry 
was  fo  confpicuous,  that  the  emperor  gave  him  his  daughter 
Conflantina  in  marriage,  and  invefted  him  with  the  purple  the 
13th  Auguft  582.  The  Perfians  Hill  continued  to  make  in¬ 
roads  on  the  Roman  territories,  and  Maurice  fent  Philippicus, 
his  brother-in-law,  againft  them.  This  general  conduced  the 
war  with  various  fuccefs.  At  firft  he  gained  feveral  fplendid 
victories,  but  he  did  not  continue  to  have  a  decided  fuperiority. 
As  there  was  great  ufe  for  foldiers  in  thefe  unfortunate  times, 
the  emperor  iffiied  a  mandate  in  592,  forbidding  any  foldier 
to  become  a  monk  till  he  had  accompliffied  the  term  of  his  mi¬ 
litary  fervice.  Maurice  acquired  much  glory  in  reftoring  Chof- 
roes  II.  Icing  of  Perfia,  to  the  throne,  after  he  had  been  depofed 
by  his  lubjeCls.  The  empire  was  in  his  reign  harafled  by  the 
frequent  inroads  of  the  Arabian  tribes.  He  purchaled  peace 
from  them  by  granting  them  a  penfion  nearly  equal  to  100,000 
crowns ;■  but  thefe  barbarians  took  frequent  opportunities  to 
renew  the  war.  In  different  engagements  the  Romans  deftroyed 
50,000,  and  took  17,000  prisoners.  Thefe  were  reffored,  on 
condition  that  the  king  of  the  Abavi  fhould  return  all  the  Ro¬ 
man  captives  in  his  dominions.  Regardlsfs  of  his  promife,  he 
demanded  a  ranfom  of  10,000  crowns.  Maurice,  full  of  indig¬ 
nation,  refufed  the  fum;  and  the  barbarian,  equally  enraged, 
put  the  captives  to  the  fword.  While  the  emperor,  to  revenge 
this  cruelty,  was  making  preparations  againft  the  Abari,  Pho- 
cas,  who  from  the  rank  of  a  centurion  had  attained  the  higheft 
military  preferment,  aflumed  the  purple,  and  was  declared  em¬ 
peror.  He  purlued  Maurice  to  Chalcedon,  took  him  prifoner,. 
and  condemned  him  to  die.  The  five  fons  of  this  unfortunate 
prince  were  maffacred  before  his  eyes;  and  Maurice,  humbling 
himfelf  under  the  hand  of  God,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  Thou 
artjvjl,  O  Lord,  and  tby  judgments  are  without  partiality .  He 
was  beheaded  on  the  26th  November  602,  in  the  63 d  year  of 
his  age  and  20th  of  his  reign.  Many  writers  have  eftimated 
the  charafter  of  this  prince  by  his  misfortunes  inftead  of  his 
aCtions.  They  believed  him  guilty  without  evidence,  and  core- 
demned  him  without  rea-fon.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  he  allowed  Italy  to  be  harafled,  but  he  was  a  father  to  the 
reft  of  the  empire.  He  reftored  the  military  difeipline,  hum¬ 
bled  the  pride  of  his  enemies,  fupported  the  Chriftian  religion- 
by  his  laws,  and  piety  by  his  example.  He  loved  the  fciences, 
and  was  the  patron  of  learned  men. 

Maurice,  ele&or  of  Saxony,  fon  of  Henry  le  Pieux,  wag- 
born  A.  D.  1521.  He  was  early  remarkable  for  his  courage, 
and  during  his  whole  life  he  was  engaged  in  warlike  purfuits. 
He  ferved  under  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  the  campaign  of  1544 
againft  France  ;  and  in  the  year  following  againft  the  league  of 
Smalkalde  ;  with  which,  although  a  Proteftant,  he  would  have 
no  manner  of  connection.  The  emperor,  as  a  reward  for  his 
fervices,  in  the  year  1547  made  him  elettor  of  Saxony,  having 
deprived  his  coufin  John  Frederick  of  that  electorate.-  Am¬ 
bition  had  led  him  to  fecond  the  views  of  Charles,  in  the  hope 
of  being  eleClor,  and  ambition  again  detached  him  from  that 
prince.  In  1551  he  entered  into  a  league  againft  the  emperor, 
together  with  the  eleCtor  of  Brandenburgh,  the  Count  Palatine, 
the  duke  of  Wirtemburgh,  and  many  other  princes.  This 
league,  encouraged  by  the  young  and  enterprifing  Henry  II.  of 
France,  was  more  dangerous  than  that-  of  Smalkalde.  The 
pretext  for  the  afifociation  was  the  deliverance  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hefle,  whom  the  emperor  kept  prifoner..  Maurice  and  the 
confederates  marched,  in  1 552,  to  the  defiles  of  Tirol,  and  put 
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to  flight  the  Imperial  troops  who  guarded  them.  The  emperor 
atid  his  brother  Ferdinand  narrowly  elcaped,  and  fled  from  the 
conquerors  in  great  di (order.  Charles  having  retired  into  Paf- 
fau,  where  he  had  collected  an  army,  brought  the  princes  of 
the  league  to  terms  of  accommodation.  By  the  famous  peace 
of  Pafi'au,  which  was  finally  ratified  the  12th  of  Auguft  1952, 
the  emperor  granted  an  amnefty  without  exception  to  all  thofe 
who  had  carried  arms  againit  him  from  the  year  1C46.  The 
Protettants  not  only  obtained  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion, 
but  they  were  admitted  into  the  imperial  chamber,  from  which 
they  had  been  excluded  fince  the  victory  of  Mulberg.  Maurice 
foon  after  united  himfelf  with  the  emperor  againit  the  Mar¬ 
grave  of  Brandenburgh,  who  laid  Waite  the  German  ptovinces. 
He  engaged  him  in  15^3,  gained  the  battle  of  Siverfhaufen, 
and  died  two  days  after  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  en¬ 
gagement.  Ke  was  one  of  the  greateft  protedtors  of  the  Lu¬ 
therans  in  Germany,  and  a  prince  equally  brave  and  politic. 
After  he  had  profited  by  the  fpoils  of  John  Frederick,  the  chief 
of  the  Prdteftants,  he  became  himfelf  the  leader  of  the  party, 
and  by  thefe  means  maintained  the  balance  of  power  againit 
the  emperor  in  Germany. 

Maurice  de  NaJJait,  prince  of  Orange,  fucceeded  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Low  Countries  after  the  death  of  his  father 
William,  who  was  killed  in  1  584  by  the  fanatic  Gerard.  The 
young  prince  was  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  his  cou¬ 
rage  and  abilities  were  above  his  years.  He  was  appointed 
captain  general  of  the  United  Province?,  and  he  reared  that  edi¬ 
fice  of  liberty  of  which  his  father  had  laid  the  foundation.  Breda 
fubmitted  to  him  in  1990;  Zutphen,  Deventer,  Hulft,  Nime- 
guen,  in  1591.  He  gained  feveral  important  advantages  in 
i  :g_,  and  in  the  year  following  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
Gertrudemburg.  When  he  had  performed  thefe  fplendid  fer- 
vice?,  he  returned  to  the  Low  Countries  by  the  way  of  Zealand. 
His  fleet  was  attacked  by  a  dreadful  tempeif,  in  which  he  loft 
forty  vefl'eis,  and  he  himfelf  had  very  nearly  perifhed.  His 
death  would  have  been  confidered  by  the  Hollanders  as  a  much 
greater  calamity  than  the  lofs  of  their  vefiels.  They  watched 
over  his  fafety  with  exceeding  care.  In  194,  one  of  his 
guards  was  accufed  of  an  intention  to  take  away  his  life  ;  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  bribed  to  this  feiviee  by 
the  enemies  of  the  republic.  Pie  fell  a  facrifice  at  Bruges, 
either  to  his  own  fanatirifm,  or  to  the  jealous  anxiety  ol  the 
friends  of  Maurice.  he  prince  of  Orange,  increafmg  in  re¬ 
putation,  defeated  the  troops  of  the  archduke  Albert  in  1597, 
and  drove  the  Spaniards  entirely  out  of  Holland.  In  160c  he 
was  obliged  to  raife  trie  fiege  of  Dunkirk  ;  but  he  took  ample 
vengeance  on  Albert,  whom  he  again  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battie  near  Newport.  Before  the  adlion,  this  great  general 
Pent  back  the  (hips  which  had  brought  his  troops  into  t  landers  : 
My  brethren  (laid  he  to  his  army),  we  miift  conquer  the  enemy, 
or  drink  up  the  waters  of  the  Jea.  Determine  for  yourfelves  ;  I 
have  determined  1  Jhall  either  conquer  by  your  bravery,  or  I  Jh all 
never  furvive  the  df grace  of  bcinq  conquered  by  men  in  evciy 
refqcft  our  inferiors .  This  fpeech  elevated  the  lbldiers  to  the 
highefi  pitch  of  enthufiafm,  and  the  victory  was  complete. 
Rhinberg,  Grave,  and  tclufe,  cities  in  Flanders,  fubmited  to 
the  conqueror  the  following  year.  Maurice,  however,  not  only 
laboured  for  the  commonwealth,  but  alfo  for  himfelf.  He  co¬ 
veted  the  l'overeignty  of  Holland,  and  was  oppofed  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  his  defign  by  the  penfioner  Barneveidt.  The  zeal 
and  activity  of  this  wife  republican  coft  him  his  life.  He  was 
an  Arminian;  and  at  this  time  Maurice  defended  Ginnar 
againit  Arminius.  Taking  advantage  of  the  general  odium 
under  whfch  the  Arminians  lay,  he  found  means  to  get  Barne¬ 
veidt  condemned  in  1619.  His  death,  wholly  owing  to  the 
cruel  ambition  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  made  a  deep  impref- 
fion  on  the  minds  of  the  Hollanders.  The  truce  with  Spain 
Von.  V.  ' 


being  expired,  Splnola  laid  fiege  to  Breda  in  1624,  and  in  fix 
months,  by  the  proper  diredtion  of  his  great  talents,  though 
with  great  (laughter  of  his  troops,  he  took  the  place.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  unfuccefsful  in  every  attempt  to  raife  the 
fiege,  died  of  vexation  in  1625,  aged  55  years,  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  greateft  warrior  of  his  time.  “  The  life  of  this 
Stadtholder  (fays  the  Abbe  Raynal)  was  almoft  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  feries  of  battles,  of  fieges,  and  of  victories.  Of  mode¬ 
rate  abilities  in  every  thing  elfe,  he  flione  confpicuous  in  his 
military  capacity.  His  camp  was  the  fchool  of  Europe,  and 
thofe  who  received  their  military  education  in  his  armies  aug¬ 
mented,  perhaps,  the  glory  of  their  matter.  Like  Montecuculi, 
he  difeovered  inimitable  fkill  in  his  marches  and  encampments  ; 
like  Vauban,  he  polTefled  the  talent  of  fortifying  places,  and 
of  rendering  them  impregnable ;  like  Eugene,  the  addrefs  of 
finding  fubfiftence  for  great  armies,  in  countries  barren  by  na¬ 
ture,  or  ravaged  by  war;  like  Vendome,  the  happy  talent  of 
calling  forth,  in  the  moment  they  became  neceffary,  greater  ex¬ 
ertions  from  his  foldiers  than  could  reafonably  be  expected  ; 
like  Conde,  that  infallible  qufeknefs  of  eye  which  decides  the 
fortune  of  battles;  like  Charles  XII.  the  art. of  rendering  his 
troops  almoft  invincible  to  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue ;  like 
Turenne,  the  fecret  of  making  war  with  the  leal!  poftible  ex¬ 
pence  of  human  blood.”  The  Chevalier  Folard  maintains,  that 
Maurice  was  the  greateft  commander  of  infantry  fince  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  He  lludied  the  military  art  of  the  ancients, 
and  applied  their  rules  with  great  exaCtnefs  in  the  various  oc¬ 
currences  of  war.  He  not  only  took  advantage  of  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  others,  but  he  enriched  the  fcience  of  war  with  feveral 
improvements.  Telefcopes  were  firft  ufed  by  him  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  purpofe  ;  and,  befides  a  kind  of  gallery  in  conducting  a 
fiege,  and  the  plan  of  blockading  a  firong  place,  which  were  of 
his  invention,  he-greatly  improved  the  whole  art  by  Iris  me¬ 
thod  of  puftiing  an  attack  with  great  vigour,  and  of  defending, 
for  the  greateft  length  of  time,  and  in  the  beft  manner,  a  place 
befieged.  In  ftiort,  the  many  uleful  things  which  he  praCtifed 
or  Invented,  placed  him  in  the  higheft  rank  among  men  of  a 
military  character.  On  one  occafion,  a  lady  of  quality  afked 
him,  who  was  the  fr jl  general  of  the  are  ?  Spinold  (replied  he) 
is  thefecond.  It  was  his  conftant  practice,  during  ilcep,  to 
have  two  guards  placed  by  his  bedficle,  not  only  to  defend  him 
in  cafe  of  danger,  but  to  awake  him  if  there  fhould  be  the  lead 
occafion.  The  war  betwixt  Spain  and  Holland  was  never  car¬ 
ried  on  with  greater  keennefs  and  animofity  than  during  his 
adminifiration.  The  Grand  Signior,  hearing  of  the  vaft  tor¬ 
rents  of  blood  filed  in  this  conteft,  thought  that  a  great  empire 
muft  depend  on  the  decifion.  The  object  of  fo  many  battles 
was  pointed  out  to  him  on  a  map,  and  he  faid  coldly,  If  it  were 
my  bijincfs,  I  would fend  my  pioneers,  and  order  thou  to  cafi  this 
little  corner  of  earth  into  the  Jea.  Maurice,  like  many  great 
men,  was  impatient  under  contradiction,  and  too  much  de¬ 
voted  to  women.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Frederic  Henry,  Lis 
brother 

MAURITANIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Getulia  or 
Libya  Interior,  and  on  the  north  by  ihe  Mediterranean,  and 
comprehending  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and 
Morocco.  Its  ancient  limits  are  not  exactly  mentioned  by 
any  hiftorian  ;  neither  can  they  now  be  afeeriained  by  any  mo¬ 
dern  obiervations,  thefe  kingdoms  being  but  little  known  to 
Europeans. 

This  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  people  called 
Mauri,  concerning  the  etymology  of  which  name  authors  are 
not  agreed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  country,  or  at 
leaft  a  great  part  of  it,  was  firft  called  Phut,  fince  it  appears 
from  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  St.  Jerom,  that  a  rtver  and  territory 
not  far  from  Mount  Atlas  v/ent  by  that  name,  From  the  Je- 
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i-ufatemTargum  it  likewife  appears,  that  part  of  the  Mauri  may 
be  deemed  the  offspring  of  Lud  thefon  of  Mifraim,  fince  his  de- 
feendants,  mentioned  Genefis  x.  are  there  called  ’JMtDTiD,  Mauri, 
or  Mauritavi.  It  is  certain,  that  this  -region,  as  well  as  the  others 
to  the  eaftward  of  it,  had  many  colonies  planted  in  it  by  the 
Phoenicians.  Procopins  tells  ns,  that  in  his  time  two  pillars  of 
white  flone  were  to  be  feen  there,  with  the  following  infcription, 
in  the  Phoenician  language  and  charafter,  upon  them  :  “  We 
are  the  Canaanites,  that  fled  from  Jojl.ma  the  fon  of  Nun,  that 
notorious  robber.”  linu  Raclnc,  or  ibnu  Raquig,  an  African 
writer  cited  by  Leo,  together  with  Evagrius  and  Nicephorus 
'Calliftus,  atfert  the  fame  thing. 

The  Mauritanians,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  divided  into 
feveral  cantons  or  tribes.  The  MctagoniUs  were  feated  near 
the  (traits  of  Hercules,  now  thofe  of  Gibraltar.  The  Saccojii, 
or  Cocajii,  occupied  the  coaft  of  the  Iberian  fea.  Under  thefe 
two  petty  nations  the  Majiccs,  Verues,  and  Verbictz  or  Vcrviuc, 
were  fettled..  The  Salifcs,  or  Salinfce,  were  fituated  lower,  to¬ 
wards  the  ocean  ;  and  (till  more  to  the  fouth,  the  Volubiliani. 
The  Maurenfii  and  Herpiditani  pofieffed  the  eaftern  part  of  this 
country,  which  was  terminated  by  the  Mulucba.  The  Angau- 
cara  or  javgacaucani,  Ncff'rbcres,  Zagrcnfii,  Baniubee,  and 
Vacuntee ,  extended  themfelves  from  the  fouthern  foot  of  Ptole¬ 
my’s  Atlas  Minor  to  his  Atlas  Major.  Pliny  mentions  the 
Baniurcc,  whom  Father  Hardouin  takes  to  be  Ptolemy’s  Ba- 
niubae  ;  and  Mela  the  Atlantes,  whom  he  reprefents  as  polfefifed 
of  the  weflern  parts  of  this  diftridt. 

The  earlieft  prince  of  Mauritania  mentioned  in  hiftory  i^ 
Neptune  5  and  next  to  him  were  Atlas  and  Antaeus  his  two  fons, 
both  famous  in  the  Grecian  fables  on  account  of  their  wars  with 
Hercules.  Antaeus,  in  his  contention  with  that  hero,  feems  to 
have  behaved  with  great  bravery  and  refolution.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  large  reinforcements  of  Libyan  troops,  he  cut  off  great 
numbers  of  Hercules’s  men.  But  that  celebrated  commander, 
having  at  laft  intercepted  a  ftrong  body  of  Libyans  fent  to  the 
relief  of  Antaeus,  gave  him  a  total  overthrow,  wherein  both 
he  and  the  beft  part  of  his  forces  were  put  to  the  (word.  This 
decifive  adtion  put  Hercules  in  poffeffion  of  Libya  and  Mauri¬ 
tania,  and  confequently  of  the  riches  of  all  thefe  kingdoms. 
Hence  came  the  fable,  that  Hercules,  finding  Antaeus,  a  giant 
of  an  enormous  fize  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  fingle 
combat,  to  receive  frefh  (Length  as  often  as  he  touched  his  mo¬ 
ther  earth  when  thrown  upon  her,  at  laft  lifted  him  up  in  the 
air  and  fqueezed  him  to  death.  Hence  likewife  may  be  de¬ 
duced  the  fable  intimating  that  Hercules  took  the  globe  from 
Atlas  upon  his  own  (boulders,  overcame  the  dragon  that 
guarded  the  orchards  of  the  Hefperides,  and  made  himfelf  mat¬ 
ter  of  all  the  golden  fruit  there.  Bochart  thinks  that  the  fable 
alluded  chiefly  to  naval  engagements,  wherein  Hercules,  for  the 
molt  part,  was  victorious ;  though  Antaeus  from  time  to  time 
received  fuccours  by  fea.  But  at  laft  Hercules,  coming  up 
with  one  of  his  fquadrons  which  had  a  ftrong  reinforcement  on 
board,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  and  thus  rendered  Antaeus 
incapable  for  the  future  of  making  head  againft  him.  The 
fame  author  likewife  infmuates,  that  the  notion  of  Antseus’s 
gigantic  ftature  prevailing  for  fo  many  centuries  among  the 
Tingitanians,  pointed  out  the  fize  of  the  veflels  of  which  his 
fleets  and  fquadrons  were  compofed.  As  for  the  golden  apples 
io  frequently  mentioned  by  the  old  mythologifts,  they  were  the 
treafures  that  fell  into  Hercules’s  hands  upon  the  defeat  of  An¬ 
taeus  ;  the  Greeks  giving'  the  oriental  word  bwa,  riches,  the  (ig- 
nification  affixed  to  their  own  term  apples. 

With  regard  to  the  age  in  which  Atlas  and  Antaeus  lived, 
the  mod  probable  fuppofition  feems  to  be  that  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton.  According  to  that  illuftrious  author,  Ammon  the 
father  of  Sefac  was  the  firft  king  of  Libya,  or  that  vaft  trad 
extending  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  j 


the  conqueft  of  which  country  was  effected  by  Sefac  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  life-time.  Neptune  afterwards  excited  the  Libyans  to  a. 
rebellion  againft  Sefac,  and  flew  him  j  and  then  invaded  Egypt 
under  the  command  of  Atlas-or  Antaeus,  the  fon  of  Neptune, 
Sefac’s  brother  and  admiral.  Not  long  after  Hercules,  the  ge¬ 
neral  of  Thebais  and  Ethiopia  for  the  gods  or  great  men  of 
Egypt,  reduced  a  fecond  time  the  whole  continent  of  Libya, 
having  overthrown  and  flain  Antaeus  near  a  town  in  Thebais, 
from  that  event  called  Anteea  or  Ant  reap  oils  :  this,  we  lay,  is 
the  notion  advanced  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  the  firft  redudtion  of  Libya,  by  Sefac,  happened 
a  little  above  a  thouland  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  as  the 
laft,  by  Hercules,  did  fome  few  years  after.  Now,  though  we 
do  not  pretend  to  adopt  every  particular  circumftance  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  fyftem,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  obferving,  that 
it  appears  undeniably  plain  from  fcripture,  that  neither  the 
weftern  extremity  of  Libya,  nor  even  the  other  parts  of  that 
region,  could  poffibly  have  been  fo  well  peopled  before  the  time 
of  David  or  Solomon,  as  to  have  fent  a  numerous  army  to  in¬ 
vade  Egypt.  For  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  from  whence  the 
greateft  part  of  the  anceftors  of  the  Libyans  came,  and  which 
were  much  nearer  the  place  from  whence  the  firft  difperfion  of 
mankind  was  made,  could  not  themfelves  have  been  greatly 
overftocked  with  inhabitants  any  conliderable  time  before  the 
reign  of  Saul.  And  that  fuch  an  invafion  happened  in  the  reign 
of  Neptune,  or  at  lead  of  his  fon  Antaeus,  has  been  mod  fully 
evinced  by  this  molt  excellent  chronologer. 

From  the  defeat  of  Antaeus,  nothing  remarkable  occurs  in 
the  hiftory  of  Mauritania  till  the  times  of  the  Romans,  who  at 
laft  brought  the  whole  kingdom  under  their  jurifdiftion  ;  for 
which  fee  the  article  Rome.  With  regard  to  the  cuftoms,  &c. 
of  this  people,  it  would  feem  from  what  Hyginus  infinuates, 
that  they  fought  only  with  clubs,  till  one  Belus,  the  fon  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  as  that  author  calls  him,  taught  them  the  ufe  of  the 
fword.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  makes  this  Belus  to  have  been  the 
fame  perfon  with  Sefoftris  king  of  Egypt,  who  over-ran  a  great 
part  of  the  then  known  world.  2.  All  perfons  of  diftintftion 
in  Mauritania  went  richly  attired,  wearing  much  gold  and 
fiver  in  their  clothes.  They  took  great  pains  in  cleanfing 
their  teeth,  and  curled  their  hair  in  a  curious  and  elegant 
manner.  They  combed  their  beards,  which  were  very  long, 
and  always  had  their  nails  pared  extremely  elofe.  When  they 
walked  out  in  any  numbers,  they  never  touched  one  another, 
for  fear  of  difconcerting  the  curls  into  which  their  hair  had 
been  formed.  3.  The  Mauritanian  infantry,  in  time  of  aftion, 
ufed  fnields  made  of  elephants’  (kins,  being  clad  in  thofe  of 
lions,  leopards,  and  hears,  which  they  kept  on  both  night  and 
day.  4.  The  cavalry  of  this  nation  was  armed  with  broad 
(hort  lances,  and  carried  targets  or  bucklers,  made  likewife  of 
the  fkins  of  wild  beads.  They  ufed  no  faddles.  Their  horfes 
were  frnall  and  fwjft,  had  wooden  collars  about  their  necks, 
and  were  fo  much  under  the  command  of  their  riders,  that  they 
would  follow  them  like  dogs.  The  habit  of  thefe  horfemen 
was  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  foot  abovementioned, 
they  conftantly  wearing  a  large  tunic  of  the  (kins  of  wild  beads. 
The  Phutsei,  of  whom  the  Mauritanians  were  a  branch,  were 
eminent  for  their  (hields,  and  the  excellent  ufe  they  made  of 
them,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  and 
Scripture.  Nay,  Herodotus  feems  to  intimate,  that  the  (hie’d 
and  helmet  came  from  them  to  the  Greeks.  5.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  fertility  of  their  foil,  the  poorer  fort  of  the  Mau¬ 
ritanians  never  took  care  to  manure  the  ground,  being  ftrangers 
to  the  art  of  hufbandry  ;  but  roved  about  the  country  in  a 
wild  favage  manner,  like  the  ancient  Scythians  or  Arabes 
Scenitas.  They  had  tents,  or  mapalia ,  fo  extremely  frnall,  that 
they  could  fcarce  breathe  in  them.  Their  food  was  corn, 
herbage,  &c.  which  they]  frequently  ate  green,  without  any 
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manner  of  preparation,  being  deftitute  of  wine,  oil,  and  all  the 
elegancies  as  well  as  many  neceffaries  of  life.  Their  habit  was 
the  fame  both  in  fummer  and  winter,  confiding  chiefly  of  an 
old  tattered,  though  thick  garment,  and  over  it  a  coarfe  rough 
tunic  j  which  anfwered  probably  to  that  of  their  neighbours 
the  Numidians.  .  Mod  of  them  lay  every  night  upon  the  bare 
ground  ;  though  fome  of  them  ftrewed  their  garments  thereon, 
not  unlike  the  prefent  African  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Shaw,  ufe  their  hykes  for  a  bed  and  covering  in 
the  night.  6.  If  the  mod  approved  reading  of  Horace  may  be 
admitted,  the  Mauritanians  flrot  poifoned  arrows ;  which  clearly 
intimates,  that  they  had  fome  fkill  in  the  art  of  preparing 
poifons,  and  were  excellent  dartmen.  This  lad  obfervation  is 
countenanced  by  Herodian  and  ALIian,  who  entirely  come  into 
it,  affirming  them  to  have  been  in  fuch  continual  danger  of 
being  devoured  by  wild  beads,  that  they  dnrd  not  dir  out  of 
their  tents  or  mapalia  without  their  darts.  Such  perpetual  ex- 
ercife  mud  render  them  exceedingly  fkilful  in  hurling  that 
weapon.  The  Mauritanians  facrificed  human  vidlims  to  their 
deities,  as  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Sec.  did. 

The  country  people  were  extremely  rude  and  barbarous  ;  but 
thofe  inhabiting  cities  mult  undoubtedly  have  had  at  lead  fome 
fmattering  in  the  literature  of  the  feveral  nations  they  deduced 
their  origin  from.  That  the  Mauritanians  had  fome  know¬ 
ledge  in  naval  affairs,  feems  probable,  not  only  from  the  inter- 
courfe  they  had  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  as 
well  as  the  fituation  of  their  country;  but  likewife  from  Or¬ 
pheus,  or  Onomacritus,  who  alferts  them  to  ^iave  made  a  fet- 
tlement  at  the  entrance  into  Colchis,  to  which  place  they  came 
by  fea.  Magic,  forcery,  divination,  &c.  they  appear  to  have 
applied  themfelves  to  in  very  early  times.  Cicero  and  Pliuy 
fay,  that  Atlas  was  the  inventor  of  adrology  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  fphere,  i.  e.  he  ii’rft  introduced  them  into  Mauritania. 
This,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of 
Atlas’s  bearing  the  heavens  upon  his  {boulders.  The  fame  au¬ 
thor  relates,  that  Atlas  inftrudled  Hercules  in  the  doftrine  of 
the  fphere  and  adrology,  or  rather  aftronomy,  who  afterwards 
brought  thofe  fciences  into  Greece. 

MAURITIA,  the  Ginkgo,  or  Maiden-hair  tree :  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natutal  order  of  Palmae.  The  calyx 
of  the  male  is  monophyllous  ;  the  corolla  monopetalous  ;  with 
fix  ftamina.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  alfo  known  by 
the  names  of  Ginan  and  Itjio.  it  rifes  with  a  long,  ererft,  thick 
and  branched  deni,  to  the  fixe  of  a  walnut-tree.  The  bark 
is  afh-coloured,  the  wood  brittle  and  fmooth,  the  pith  foft  and 
fungous.  The  leaves  are  large,  expanded  from  a  narrow  bot¬ 
tom  into  the  figure  of  a  maiden-hair  leaf,  unequally  parted, 
ttreaked,  without  fibres  or  nerves;  both  furfaces  having  the 
fame  appearance,  and  fupported  upon  footftalks,  which  are 
compreffed  upon  the  upper  furface,  and  extended  into  the  fub- 
dance  of  the  leaf.  From  the  uppermod  fhoots  hang  the 
flowers  in  long  catkins  that  are  filled  with  the  fertilizing  pow¬ 
der  ;  and  to  which  fucceeds  the  fruit,  adhering  to  a  thick 
flefhy  pedicle,  which  proceeds  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves. 
This  fruit  is  either  exaftly  or  nearly  round,  and  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  fi/.e  of  a  damafk  plum.  The  fubflance  furrounding 
the  fruit  is  flefhy,  juicy,  white,  very  harfh,  and  adheres  fief 
firmly  to  the  inclofed  nut,  as  not  to  be  feparated  from  it  except 
by  putrefadlion.  The  nut,  properly  termed  G'tneau,  refembles 
the  pillachia  nut,  efpecially  a  Perfian  fpecies  named  bergjes 
pijla't ;  but  is  almoft  double  in  fize,  and  of  the  figure  of  an 
apricot  done.  The  fhell  is  fomewhat  white,  woody,  and  brit¬ 
tle  ;  and  inclofes.a  white  loofe  kernel,  having  the  fweetnefs  of 
an  almond,  along  with  a  degree  of  harfhnefs.  Thefe  kernels 
taken  after  dinner  are  faid  to  promote  digedion,  and  to  give 
relief  in  furfeits ;  whence  they  never  fail  to  make  part  of  the 
ddfert  in  great  feads  and-anniverfary  entertainments,— Many 


of  thefe  plants  have  been  reared  by  Mr.  James  Gordon  at  hi* 
nurfery  near  Mile-end.  They  feem  to  be  very  hardy,  atui 
thrive  in  this  country  in  the  open  air. 

MAURITIUS.  See  ljle  de  France. 

MAURUA,  one  of  the  Society- Iflands  in  the  South  Sea. 
It  is  a  fmall  ifland,  entirely  furrounded  with  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
and  without  any  harbour  for  dripping.  It  is  inhabited  ;  and 
its  produ&ions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  neighbouring 
iflands.  A  high  round  hill  rifes  in  the  middle  of  it,  which 
may  be  feen  at  the  didance  of  to  or  12  leagues, 

MAUSOLEUM,  a  magnificent  tomb  or  funeral  monu¬ 
ment.  The  word  is  derived  from  Maufolus  king  of  Caria, 
to  whom  Artemifia  his  widow  erefted  a  mod  ttately  monu¬ 
ment,  edeemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  called  rt 
from  his  own  name,  Mauf oleum.  * 

St.  MAWES,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  featedon 
the  ead  fide  of  Falmouth  haven,  in  W.  Ion.  5.  a6.  N.  lat.  50. 
30.  Though  but  a  hamlet  of  the  pariflr  of  St.  Jud,  two  miles 
off,  without  a  minider,  or  either  church,  chapel,  or  meeting- 
houfe,  it  has  fent  members  to  parliament  everfince  1562,  who 
are  returned  by  its  mayor  or  portreve.  It  confids  but  of  one 
drcet,  under  a  hill,  and  fronting  the  fea,  and  its  inhabitants  fub- 
fid  purely  by  fifhing.  King  Henry  VIII.  built  a  cadle  here, 
over  againd  Pendennis,  for  the  better  fecurity  of  Falmouth 
haven.  It  has  a  governor,  a  deputy,  and  two  gunners,  with  a 
platform  of  guns.  Here  is  a  fair  the  Friday  after  St.  Luke’s 
day. 

MAXENTIUS  (Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius),  a  fon  of 
the  emperor  Maximianus  Hercules,  was,  by  the  voluntary  abdi¬ 
cation  of  Dioclefian,  and  of  his  father,  raifed  to  the  empire 
A.  D.  306.  He  afterwards  incited  his  father  to  re-aflume  his 
imperial  authority  ;  and  in  a  perfidious  manner  dedroyed  Se- 
verus,  who  had  delivered  himfelf  into  his  hands,  and  relied  upon 
his  honour  for  the  fafety  of  his  life.  His  viftories  and  fuc- 
cefles  were  impeded  by  Galcrius  Maximianus,  who  oppofed 
him  with  a  powerful  force.  The  defeat  and  voluntary  death 
of  Galerius  foon  redored  peace  to  Italy  ;  and  Maxentius  paffed 
into  Africa,  where  he  rendered  himfelf  odious  by  his  cruelty 
and  opprefiion.  He  foon  after  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Conflantine  was  come  to  dethrone  him.  He  gave 
his  adverfary  battle  near  Rome,  and,  after  he  had  lod  the  vic¬ 
tory,  he  fled  back  to  the  city.  The  bridge  over  which  be 
eroded  the  Tiber  was  in  a  decayed  fituation,  and  he  fell  into 
the  river,  and  was  drowned,  A.  D.  312.  The  cowardice  and 
luxuries  of  Maxentius  were  as  confpicuous  as  his  cruelties.  He 
oppreded  his  fnbjedls  with  heavy  taxes,  to  gratify  the  cravings 
of  his  pleafures,  or  the  avarice  of  his  favourites.  He  was  de¬ 
bauched  in  his  manners,  and  neither  virtue  nor  innocence  was 
fafe  whenever  he  was  inclined  to  voluptuous  purfuils.  His  body 
was  deformed  and  unwieldy.  To  vifit  a  pleafure-ground,  or 
to  exercife  himfelf  under  a  marble  portico,  or  walk  under  a 
fhady  terrace,  .was  to  him  a  Herculean  labour,  which  required 
the  greateft  exertions  of  ftrength  and  refolution. 

MAXILLA,  the  Jaw.  See  Anatomy. 

MAXIM,  an  eflabliflied  propofition  or  principle;  in  which 
fenfe  it  denotes  much  the  fame  with  axiom. 

MAXIMILIAN  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  fignalized  him¬ 
felf  againft  the  French  while  he  was  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
after  lie  was  emperor  entered  into  the  army  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  as  a  volunteer  againft  that  nation  :  he  was  a  protedlor 
of  learned  men,  and  abolifhed  an  iniquitous  tribunal,  ftyled 
j Judicium  oculiim  tVejlphalie  :  he  compofed  fome  poems,  and  the 
memoirs  of  his  own  life.  He  died  in  1919,  aged  fco. 

MAXIMUM,  in  mathematics,  denotes  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  attainable  in  any  given  cafe.  If  a  quantity  conceived  to 
be  generated  by  motion  increafes  or  decreafes  till  it  arrives  at  a 
certain  magnitude  or  pofitiou,  and  then,  on  the  contrary,  grows 
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greater  or  lelTer,  and  it  be  required  to  determine  the  faid  mag¬ 
nitude  or  pofition,  the  queftion  is  called  a  problem  cle  maxlmis 
et  minimis. 

MAXIMUS,  a  celebrated  Cynic  philofopher  and  magician 
of  Ephefus.  He  inftru&ed  the  emperor  Julian  in  magic  ;  and, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  hiftorians,  it  was  in  the  con- 
verfation  and  company  of  Maximus  that  the  apoftacy  of  Julian 
originated.  The  emperor  not  only  vifited  the  philofopher,  but 
he  even  fubmitted  his  writings  to  his  infpection  and  cenfure. 
Maximus  refufed  to  live  in  the  court  of  Julian  ;  and  the  em¬ 
peror,  not  diffatisfkd  with  the  refufal,  appointed  him  high 
pontiff  in  the  province  of  Lydia,  an  office  which  he  difeharged 
with  the  greateft  moderation  and  juftice.  When  Julian  went 
into  the  eaft,  the  philofopher  promifed  him  fuccefs,  and  even 
faid  {hat  his  conquells  would  be  more  numerous  and  extenfive 
than  thofe  of  the  fon  of  Philip.  He  perfuaded  his  imperial 
pupil,  that,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  Metempfychofis,  his 
body  was  animated  by  the  foul  which  once  .animated  the  hero 
whofe  greatnefs  and  vi&ories  lie  was  going  to  eclipfe.  After 
the  death  of  Julian,  Maximus  was  almoll  facrificed  to  the  fury 
of  the  foldiers  ;  but  the  interpofition  of  his  friends  fared  his 
life,  and  he  retired  to  Conflantinople.  He  was  foon  after  ac- 
cufed  of  magical  practices,  before  the  emperor  Valens,  and  be¬ 
headed  at  Ephefus,  A.  D.  366.  He  wrote  fome  philofophical 
and  rhetorical  treatifes,  fome  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Julian. 
They  are  all  notv  loft. 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  a  Platonic  philofopher,  went  to  Rome  in 
546,  and  acquired  fuch  reputation  there,  that  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  became  his  fcholar,  and  gave  him  frequent 
proofs  of  his  elteem.  This  philofopher  is  thought  to  have  lived 
till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus.  There  are  {till  ex¬ 
tant  ,1  of  his  differtations  ;  a  good  edition  of  which  was  printed 
by  Daniel  Heinfius,  in  1624,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes. 

Maximus  Marius.  See  Marius. 

Max  1  mu  j  (St.)  an  abbot  and  confeffor  of  the  7th  century, 
was  of  a  noble  family  of  Conflantinople,  and  diftinguifhed  liim- 
felf  by  his  zeal  againft  the  Monothelites,  for  which  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  died  there  on  the  13th  of  Augult  1662. 
He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  books  attributed  to  Diony- 
fius  the  Areopagite,  and  feverai  other  works,  of  which  an  edi¬ 
tion  has  been  publifbed  bv  father  Combtfis 

MAY,  the  fifth  month  in  the  year,  reckoning  from  our  firft, 
or  January  5  and  the  third,  counting  the  year  to  begin  with 
March-,  as  the  Romans  anciently  did.  It  was  called  Mains  by 
Romulus,  in  refpedl  to  the  fenators  and  nobles  of  his  city  who 
were  named  majures  ;  as  the  following  month  was  called  Junius, 
in  honour  of  the  youth  'of  Rome,  in  honorem  junior um ,  who 
ferved  him  in  the  war;  though  fome  will  have  it  to  have  been 
thus  called  from  Main,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom  they 
offered  facrifice  on  the  firft  day  of  it ;  and  Papias  derives  it 
from  Madius,  eo  quod  tunc  terra  madeat.  In  this  month  the  fun 
enters  Gemini,  and  the  plants  of  the  earth  in  general  begin  to 
flower. — The  month  of  May  has  ever  been  efleemed  favourable 
to  love;  and  yet  the  ancients,  as  well  as  many  of  the  moderns, 
look  on  it  as  an  unhappy  month  for  marriage.  The  original 
reafon  may 'perhaps  be  referred  to  the  feaft  of  the  Lemures, 
■which  was  held  in  it.  On  id  alludes  to  this  in  the  fifth  of  , his 
Fafti,  when  he  fays,  ' 

Nec  ’vidv.ee  tesdis  eadem,  nec  virg'nis  apt  a 
Tempora  ;  qua;  nupfit ,  non  diuturna  fuit ; 

Hac  quoque  de  caufa,  fi  te  proverbia  tangunt, 

Menje  malum  Maio  nubere  valgus  ait. 

May-</<w.  See  Dew. 

May  duke,  a  fpecits  of  cherry.  See  Prunus. 

May  (Ifle  of),  a  final!  Hand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  in  Scoiland,  about  a  mile  and  an  half  in  circumference, 
and  feven  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Fife,  almoft  oppofite  to  the 


rock  called  the  Bafs.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
Pittenweem  ;  and  was  dedicated  to  St,  Adrian,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  martyred  in  this  place  by  the  Danes  ;  and  hither, 
in  times  of  Popifh  fuperftition,  barren  women  ufed  to  come 
and  worfhip  at  his  (hrine,  in  hopes  of  being  cured  of  their  fieri- 
lity.  Here  is  a  tower  and  light-houfe  built  by  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  of  Barns,  to  whom  King  Charles  I.  granted  the  Hand 
in  fee,  with  power  to  exaft  two-pence  per  ton  from  every  {hip 
that  paffes,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  light-houfe.  In  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  a  frefh-water  fpring,  and  a  fmalllake.  The 
foil  produces  pafturage  for  100  fheep  and  20  black  cattle.  On 
the  weft  fide  the  fteep  rocks  render  it  inacceflible  ;  but  to  the 
eaft  there  are  four  landing-places  and  good  riding.  It  was 
here  that  the -French  fquadron,  having  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George  on  board,  anchored  in  the  year  1708,  when  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  Sir  George  Byng  obliged  him  to  relinquifh  his  defign, 
and  bear  away  for  Dunkirk.  The  fhores  all  round  the  Hand 
abound  with  fifti,  and  the  cliffs  with  Water-fowl. 

MAY  (  Thomas),  an  eminent  Englifti  poet  and  hiftorian  in 
the  17th  century,  was  born  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family 
in  Suffex,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
London,  where  he  contracted -a  friendfhip  with  feverai  eminent 
perfons,  and  particularly  with  Endymion  Porter,  efq.  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  to  King  Charles  1.  While 
he  refided  at  court,  he  wrote  the  five  plays  now  extant  under 
his  name.  In  1622,  he  publifned  a  tranflation  of  Virgil’s 
Georgies,  with  annotations  and  in  1633  a  poem  on  king 
Edward  III.  and  a  tranflation  of  Lucan’s  Pharfalia,  which 
poem  be  continued  down  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caefar,  both 
in  Latin  and  Englifh  verfe.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars  he  adhered  to  the  parliament;  and  in  1647  he  pub- 
lifhed  “  The  hiftory  of  the  parliament  of  England,  which 
began  November  the  third  MDCXL.  With  a  fhort  and  ac- 
ceffary  view  of  fome  precedent  years.”  In  1649  he  publifhed 
Hijlorid:  parliament'!  Anglia  Bre-viarium,  in  three  parts  ;  which 
he  afterwards  tran dated  into  Englifh  He  wrote  the  Hiftory 
of  Henry  II.  in  Englifh  verfe.  He  died  in  1652.  He  went 
well  to  reft  over  night,  after  a  cheerful  bottle  as  ufual,  and  died 
in  his  fleep  before  morning:  upon  which  his  death  was  im¬ 
puted  to  his,  tying  his  night-cap  too  clofe  under  his  fat  cheeks 
and  chin,  which  cau.fed  his  fuffocation  ;  but  the  facetious  An¬ 
drew  Marvel  has  written  a  poem  of  3  00  lines,  to  make  him  a. 
martyr  of  Bacchus,  and  die  by  t lie  force  of  good  wine.  He 
was  interred  near  Camden,  in  Weil minfter-Abhev  ;  which 
caufed  Dr.  Fuller  to  fay,  that  “  if  he  were  a  biaffed  and  partial 
writer,  yet  he  lieth  buried  near  a  £ood  and  true  hiftorian  in¬ 
deed.”  Soon  after  the  reftoration,  his  body,  with  thofe  of  fe¬ 
verai  others,  was  dug  up,  and  buried  in  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret’s 
church-yard:  and  his  monument,  which  was  erefited  by  the 
appointment  of, Parliament,  was  taken  down  and  thrown  afide,. 

MAYER  (Tobias),  one  of  the  greateft  aftronomers  and 
mechanics  this  century  has  produced;  was  bom  at  Mafpach,  in 
the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  IV23.  He  taught  himfelf  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  defigned  machines  and  inftru- 
ments  with  the  greateft  dexterity  and  juftcefs.  Thefe  purfnits 
did  not  hinder  him  from  cultivating  the  belles  lettres.  He  ac- 
quiied  the  Latin  tongue,  and  wrote  it  with  elegance.  In  1750 
the  univerfitv  of  Gottingen  chofe  him  for  their  mathematical! 
profeffor ;  and  every  year  of  his  fhort  life  was  thenceforward 
marked  with  fome  confiderable  ditcoveries  in  geometry  and 
aftronomy.  He  publifhed  feverai  works  in  this  way,  which  are 
all  reckoned  excellent ;  and  fome  aie  inferted  in  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Univerfity  of  Gottingen.”  His 
labours  feem  to  have  exhaulted  him  ;  for  he  died,  worn  out  in 
1762. 

MAYERNE  (Sir  Theodore  de),  baron  of  Aulbone,  was 
the  fon  of  Lewis  de  Mayerne,  the  celebrated  author  of  The 
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general  hi  (lory  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Monarchic  arifio- dcmocra- 
tique,  dedicated  to  the  ftates-general.  He  was  born  in  1^73, 
and  had  for  his  godfather  Theodore  Beza.  He  ftudied  phyfic  at 
Montpelier,  and  was  made  phylician  in  ordinary  to  Henry  IV. 
who  promifed  to  do  great  things  for  him  provided  he  would 
change  his  religion.  James  I.  of  England  invited  him  over, 
and  made  him  firft  phylician  to  himfelf  and  his  queen,  in  which 
office  he  ferved  the  whole  royal  family  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  16$  5.  _  His  works  vveie  printed  at  London  in  1700,  and 
make  a  large  folio,  divided  into  two  books  ;  the  firft  containing 
his  Conflia,  Epijlclee  f  Obfervatones  ;  the  fecond  his  Pharma¬ 
copeia  vyariaque  medicament 01  urn  foi  mu'ice. 

MAYHEM.  See  Maim, 

MAY i\E  (Jasper),  an, eminent  Englifh  poet  and  divine  in 
the  17th  century,  who  was  bred  at  Oxford,  and  entered  into 
holy  orders.  While  his  majefty  refided  at  Oxford,  he  was  one 
of  the  divines  appointed  to  preach  before  him.  He  publilhed  in 
1647  a  piece  entitled  OXAOMAKIA,  or,  The  people's  war  ex¬ 
amined  according  to  the  principles  of  re afon  and  fenpture ,  by  Jafper 
Mayne .  In  1648  he  was  deprived  of  his  ftudenifhip  at  Chrift- 
church,  and  two  livings  he  had  :  but  was  reftored  with  the 
king,  who  made  him  his  chaplain  and  archdeacon  of  Chichefter; 
all  which  he  held  till  he  died.  Dr.  Mayne  was  held  in  very 
high  tfteem  both  for  his  natural  parts  and  his  acquired  aecom- 
phlhments.  He  was  an  orthodox  preacher,  and  a  man  of  fe- 
vere  virtue  and  exemplary  behaviour  ;  yet  of  a  ready  and  fa¬ 
cetious  wit,  and  a  very  lingular  turn  of  humour.  From  fome 
fiories  that  are  related  of  him,  he  feems  to  have  borne  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  refemblance  in  his  manner  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Swift ; 
but  if  he  did  not  poffefs  thofe  very  brilliant  parts  that  diftin- 
guifhed  the  Dean,  he  probably  was  lefs  fubjeft  to  that  capri- 
cioufnefs  and  thofe  unaccountable  whimfies  which  at  times  fo 
greatly  eelipfed  the  abilities  of  the  latter.  In  his  younger  yrears 
he  had  an  attachment  to  poetry ;  and  wrote  two  plays,  the 
latter  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Dodfley’s 
collerftion,  viz.  1.  Amorous  war,  a  tragi-comedy.  2.  The 
city-match,  a  comedy'.  He  publilhed  a  poem  upon  the  naval 
victory  by  the  duke  of  York  over  the  Dutch,  printed  in  3  665. 
He  alfo  tranflated  into  Englilh  from  the  Greek  part  of  Lu¬ 
cian’s  Dialogues. 

MAYNOCTH,  or  Manooth,  a  poll  town  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  in  Ireland,  near  1  2  miles 
from  Dublin.  Though  not  very  large,  it  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  confilts  of  good  houfes.  Here  is  a  charter-fchool,  which 
was  opened  2  tlr  July  1759. 

MAI  NWARiNG  (Arthur),  an  eminent  political  writer- 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  {laid  feveral  years  at 
Oxford,  and  then  went  to  Chelhire,  where  he  lived  fome  time 
with  his  uncle  Mr.  Francis  Cholmondeley,.  a  very  honeft  gen¬ 
tleman,  but  extremely  averfe  to  the  government  of  king 
William  III.  to  whom  he  refufed  the  oaths.  Here  he  profe- 
cuted  his  ftudies  in  polite  literature  with  great  vigour,  and, 
coming  up  to  London,  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He 
was  hitherto  very  zealous  in  anti-revclutional  principles,  and 
wrote  feveral  pieces  in  favour  of  king  James  II.;  but,  upon 
being  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet  and  the  earls  of 
Doriet  and  Burlington,  began  to  entertain  very  different  no¬ 
tions  in  politics.  His  father  left  him  an  eftate  of  near  8col. 
a-year,  but  fo  incumbered,  that  the  intereft  money  amounted 
to  almoft  as  much  as  the  revenue.  Upon  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  w  ith  Mr. 
Boileau.  After  his  return  he  was  made  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms,  in  which  poll  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  his  lie  ill  and  induftry.  He  was  a  member  of  the  kit-kat- 
club,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  chief  fnpports  of  it 
by  h  is  pleafantry  and  wit.  In  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne’s 
reign,  the  lotd  treafurer  Godolphia  engaged  Mr.  Done  to  quit 
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the  office  of  auditor  of  the  imprefts,  and  made  Maynwaring  a 
prefent  of  a  patent  for  that  office  worth  about  2300I.  a-year 
in  a  time  of  bufinefs.  He  had  a  confiderable  fhare  in  [he 
Medley',  and  was  author  of  feveial  other  pieces.  The  Exa¬ 
miner,  his  antagor.ift  in  politics,  allowed  Lhat  he  wrote  with 
tolerable  fpirit,  and  in  a  malterly  ftyle.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
dedicated  the  firft  volume  of  the  Tatler  to  him. 

MAYO,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Vtrd  iflands,  lying  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  near  300  miles  from  Cape  Verd  in  Africa,  about 
17  miles  in  circumference.  The  foil  in  general  is  very  barren, 
and  water  fcarce:  however,  they  have  fome  corn,  yams,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  plantains,  with  plenty'  of  beeves,  goats,  and  affes. 
What  trees  there  are,  grow  on  the  fides  of  the  hiils,  and  they 
have  fome  figs  and  water-melons.  The  lea  round  about  the 
ifland  abounds  with  fiffi.  The  chief  commodity  is  fait,  with 
which  many  Englilh  fhips  are  loaded  in  the  fummer-time.  The 
principal  town  is  Pinofa,  inhabited  by  negroes,  who  lpeak  the 
Portuguefe  language,  and  are  ftout  and  ficlhy.  They  are  not 
above  200  in  number,  and  many  of  them  go  quite  naked. 

W.  Ion.  21.  25.  N.lat.  15.  5. 

Mayo,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
having  Sligo  and  the  fea  on  the  noith,  Rofcommon  on  the 
fouth,  Leitrim  and  Rofcommon  on  the  call:,  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  weft.  It  contains  724,640  Irifh  plantation  acres, 

73  parilhes,  9  baronies,  and  one  borough ;  and  fends  four 
members  to  parliament.  It  gives  title  of  eaii  to  the  family  of 
Bour-ke.  This  county  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  city', 
built  in  664  ;  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  and  fome  traces  of 
the  ftone  walls  which  encompaffed  the  city,  yet  remain  on  the 
plains  of  Mayo.  It  w  as  an  univerfity,  founded  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  fuch  of  the  Saxon  youths  as  were  converted  to  the 
Chriftian  faith  :  it  was  fituated  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Lough 
Conn  ;  and  is  to  this  day  frequently  called  Mayo  of  the  Saxons, 
being  celebrated  for  giving  education  to  Alfred  the  great,  king 
of  England.  As  this  town  has  gone  to  decay,  Balinrobe  is 
reckoned  the  chief  town.  The  county  by  the  fea  is  moun¬ 
tainous  ;  but  inland  has  good  patlures,  lakes,  and  rivers.  It  is 
about  57  miles  long, and  48  broad.  Caftlebaris  the  affizes  town.  , 
Mayo  was  formerly  a  bilhop’s  fee,  which  is  now  united  toTu  am. 

MAYOR,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  a  city  or  town,  chofen 
annually  out  of  the  aldermen.  The  word,  anciently  w-ritten  meyr, 
comes  from  the  Britilh  iniret ,  i.  e.  cijlodire,  or  from  the  okl 
Englilh  muier ,  viz.  potcjlas,  and  not  from  the  Latin  major.  King 
Richard  I.  in  1  189,  changed  the  bailiff  of  London  into  2 
mayor,  and  from  that  example  king  John  made  the  bailiff  of 
King’s  Lynn  a  may'or  anno  1204:  though  the  famous  city 
of  Norfolk  obtained  not  this  title  for  its  chief  magiftrate  till  the 
feventh  year  of  king  Henry  V.  anno  1419;  fince  which  there 
are  few  towns  of  note  but  have  had  a  mayor  appointed  for  go¬ 
vernment.  Mayors  of  corporations  are  juftices  of  peace  pro 
tempore ,  and  they  are  mentioned  in  feveral  ftatutes;  but  no  per- 
fon  lhall  bear  any  office  of  magiftracy  concerning  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  town,  corporation,  &c.  who  hath  not  received  the 
facrament  according  to  the  church  of  England  within  one  year 
before  his  election,  and  w'ho  lhall  not  take  the  oaths  of  fupre- 
macy,  &c.  If  any  perfon  intrudes  into  the  office  of  mayor,  a 
quo  warranto  lies  againft  him,  upon  which  he  (hall  not  only  be 
oufted,  but  fined.  And  no  mayor,  or  perfon  holding  an  annual 
office  in  a  corporation  for  one  year,'  is  to  be  eledled  into  the 
lame  office  for  the  next  :  in  this  cafe,  perfons  obftnnfting  the 
choice  of  a  lucceffor  are  fubjefl  to  icol.  penalty.  Where  the 
maycr  of  a  corporation  is  not  chofen  on  the  day  appointed 
by  charter,  the  next  officer  in  place  lhall  the  day  after  hold  a 
epurt  andeleift  one  ;  and  if  there  be  a  default  or  omilfion  that 
way,  the  eleflors  may  be  compelled  to  choofe  a  mayor,  by  a 
writ  of  mandamus  out  of  thq  king’s  bench.  Mayors,  or  other 
magiftrates  of  a  coiporation,  who  lhall  voluntarily  abfent  thenv- 
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felvrs  on  the  day  of  election,  are  liable  to  be  imprifoned,  and 
difqiialified  from  holding  any  office  in  the  corporation. 

Mayor’s  Courts.  To  the  lord  mayor  and  city  of  Irondon 
belong  feveral  courts  of  judicature.  The  higheit  and  molt 
ancient  is  that-called  the  bujlir.gs,  dettined  to  iecure  the  laws, 
rights,  franchites,  and  cuftoms  of  the  city.  The  fecund  is  a 
court  of  requejl,  or  of  conjllence  ;  of  which  before.  The  third 
is  the  court  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  where  alfo  the 
fheriffs  fit  :  to  which  may  be  added  two  courts  of  fheriffs 
and  the  court  of  the  city  orphans,  whereof  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  have  the  cullody.  Alfo  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  council,  which  is  a  court  or  affembiy,  wherein  are  made 
all  by-laws  which  bind  the  citizens  of  London.  It  con- 
lifts,  like  the  parliament,  of  two  houfes  :  an  upper,  confiding 
of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  ;  and  a  lower,  of  a  number  of 
common  council  men,  chofen  by  the  feveral  wards  as  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  body  of  the  citizens.  In  the  court  of  common 
council  are  made  Jaws  for  the  advancement  of  trade,  and  com¬ 
mittees  yearly  appointed,  &lc.  But  aids  made  by  them  are  to 
have  the  affent  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  by  Hat. 
x  I  Geo.  I.  Alfo  the  chamberlain’s  court,  where  every  thing 
relating  to  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  city,  as  alfo  the  affairs 
of  fervants,  &c.  ateAranfacledr  Laftly,  to  the  lord  mayor  be¬ 
long  the  courts  of  coronet  and  of  efcheator  ;  another  court  for 
the  confervation  of  the  liver  Thames;  another  of  gaol- delivery, 
held  uftially  eight  times  a  year,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  the  trial 
of  criminals,  whereof  the  lord  mayor  is  himfelf  the  chief  judge. 
There  are  other  courts  called  avarclmotes  or  meetings  of  the 
wards ;  and  cour-ts  of  haiymote  or  alfemblies  of  the  ieveral 
guilds  and  fraternities. 

MAZ  A,  among  the  Athenians,  was  a  fort  of  cake  made  of 
flour  boiled  with  water  and  oil,  and  fet,  as  the  common  fare, 
before  fuch  as  were  entertained  at  the  public  expence  in  the 
common  hall  or  prytaneum.  i 

MAZ.-  GAN,  a  Itrong  place  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Duguela.  It 
was  fortified  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  befieged  by  the  king  of 
Morocco  with  2CO,ooo  men  in  1562,  but  to  no  purpofe.  it  is 
fituated  near  the  fea.  W.  Ion.  7.  45.  N.  lat.  35.5. 

MAZ  A-RA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  and  capital  of  a  con- 
fiderable  valley  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  very  fertile,  and 
watered  with  feveral  rivers.  The  town  is  a  biffiop’s  fee,  and 
has  a  good  harbour  ;  is  feated'on  the  fea  coall,  in  E.  Ion.  12. 
39.  N.  lat.  37.42. 

MAZARLs  (Julius),  a  famous  cardinal  and  prime  mi- 
niiler  of  France,  was  born  at  Pifcinain  theprovince  of  Abruzzo, 
in  Naples,  in  1602.  After  having  finifned  his  liudies  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  cardinal  Sachetts,  and 
became  well  Ikilk'd  in  politics,  and  in  the  interefts  of  the  princes 
at  war  in  Italy  ;  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  bring  af¬ 
fairs  to  an  accommodation,  and  the  peace  of  Queiras  was 
fho  tly  concluded.  Cardinal  Richelieu  being  taken  with  his 
conduit,  did  from  thenceforward  highly  eftcem  him  ;  as  did 
alfo  cardinal  Antonio,  and  Loui;-  XIII.  who  procured  him  a 
cardinal’s  hat  in  164.1.  Richelieu  made  him  one  of  the  exe¬ 
cutors  of  his  will  ;  and  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  he 
had  the  charge  of  affairs.  At  halt  he  became  the  envy  of  the 
nobility,  which  qceafioned  a  civil  war;  whereupon  tVlazarin 
was  forced  to  it!ire,  a  price  was  fet  on  his  head,  and  his  li¬ 
brary  fold.  Not  with  anding,  he  afterwards  returned  to  the 
court  in  more  glory  than  ever;  concluded  a  peace  with  Spain, 
and  a  marriage  treaty  betwixt  the  kb  g and  the  rnfanca.  This 
treaty  of  peace  paffes  for  the  matter-piece  of  cardinal  de  Ma- 
zarin's  politics,  and  procured  him  the  French  king’s  tnoll  inti¬ 
mate  confidence  :  but  at  lalt  his  continual  application  to  bu- 
fnrefs  threw  him  into  a  difeafe,  of  which  he  died  at  Vincennes 
in  1661.— -Cardinal  Mazarin  was  of  a  mild  and  affable  temper. 
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One  of  his  greateft  talents  was  his  knowing  mankind,  and  his 
being  able  to  adapt  himfelf,  and  to  affume  a  character  conform¬ 
able  to  the  circumftances  of  affairs.  He  pofleffed  at  one  and 
the  fame  time  the  bifhopric  of  Metz,  and  the  abbeys  of  St, 
Arnauld,  St.  Clement,  and  St.  Vincent,  in  the  fame  city  ;  that 
of  St.  Dennis,  Ciugny,  and  Victor,  of  Marfeilles ;  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael  at  Soiffons,  and  a  great  number  of  others.  He  founded 
Mazar  in-college  at  Paris,  which  is  alfo  called  the  college  of  the 
four  nations.  There  lias  been  publiflied  a  collection  of  his 
letters,  the  molt  copious  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1745,  in 
2  vols.  duodecimo. 

MAZZUOLI.  See  Paemigiano. 

MEAD,  a  wholefome,  agreeable  liquor,  prepared  of  honey 
and  water.  One  of  the  belt  methods  of  prepar  ng  mead  is  as 
follows  :  Into  twelve  gallons  of  water  flip  the  whites  of  fix 
eggs  ;  mixing  thefe  well  together,  and  to  the  mixture  adding 
twenty  pounds  of  honey.  Let  the  liquor  boil  an  hour,  and 
when  boiled  add  cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves,  mace,  and  a  role- 
mary.  As  foon  as  it  is  cold,  put  a  fpoonful  of  yeit  to  it,  and 
tun  it  up,  keeping  the  veffel  filled  as  it  works  ;  when  it  has 
done  working.  Hop  it  up  clofe ;  and,  when  fine,  bottle  it  off 
for  ufe. 

Thorley  fays,  that  mead  not  inferior  to  the  belt  of  foreign 
wines  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner:  Put  three  pounds 
of  the  fineft  honey  to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  two  lemon  peels 
to  each  gallon;  boil  it  half  an  hour,  well  (hummed;  then  put 
in,  while  boiling,  lemon  peel  :  work  it  with  yell;  then  put  it 
in  your  veffel  with  the  peel,  to  ftand  five  or  fix  months,  and 
bpttle  it  off  for  ufe.  If  it  is  to  be  kept  for  feveral  years,  put 
four  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  waters 

The  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  Chemiftry  directs  to  choofe 
the  whiteft,  purett,  and  beft-tafted  honey,  and  to  put  it  into  3 
kettle  with  more  than  its  weight  of  water :  a  part  of  this  liquor 
muff  be  evaporated  by  boiling,  and  the  liquor  (hummed,  till 
its  confiftence  is  fuch,  that  a  frefh  egg  (hall  be  fupported  on 
its  furface  without  finking  more  than  half  its  thicknels  into 
the  liquor;  then  the  liquor  is  to  be  drained,  and  poured  through 
a  funnel  into  a  barrel ;  this  barrel,  which  ought  to  be  1  early 
full,  mu  ft  be  expofed  to  a  heat  as  equable  as  poffible,  from  20 
to  27  or  28  degrees  of  Mr.  Reaumur's  thermometer,  taking 
care  that  the  bung-hole  be  Rightly  covered,  but  not  clofed. 
The  phenomena  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation  will  appear  in 
this  liquor,  and  will  fubfift  during  two  or  three  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  heat ;  after  which  they  will  diminith 
and  ceafe.  During  this  fermentation,  the  barrel  muft  be  filled 
up  occafionally  with  more  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquor  of  honey, 
fome  of  which  ought  to  be  kept  apart,  on  purpofe  to  replace 
the  liquor  which  flows  out  of  the  barrel  in  froth.  When  the 
fermentation  ceafes,  and  the  li  uor  has  become  very  vinous, 
the  barrel  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  cellar,  and  well  clofed;  a 
year  afterwards  the  mead  will  be  fit  to  be  put  into  bottles. 

Mead  (Dr.  Richard),  a  celebrated  Englifh  phyfician,  wa3 
born  at  Stepney  near  London,  where  his  father,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Matthew  Mead,  had  been  one  of  the  two  minifters  of  that 
parifh;  but  in  1662  was  ejected  for  nonconformity,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  preach  at  Stepney  till  his  death  As  Mr  Mead  had 
a  handfome  fortune,  he  bellowed  a  liberal  education  upon  13 
children,  of  whom  Richard  was  the  eleventh  ;  and  for  that 
purpofe  kept  a  private  tutor  in  his  houie,  who  taught  him  the 
Latin  tongue.  At.  6  years  of  age  Richard  was  lent  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  ftudied  three  years  under  the  famous  Graevius ;  and 
then  chooling  the  profellion  of  phyfic,  he  went  to  Leyden> 
where  he  att  nded  the  leHures  of  the  famous  Pitcairn  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  Hermon’s  botanical 
courfes.  Having  all'o  fpent  three  years  in  thefe  ftudies,  he 
went  with  his  brother  and  two  other  gentlemen  to  vilit  Italy, 
and  at  Padua  took  his  degree  of  dohtor  of  philofophy  and 
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phyfic  in  1695.  Afterwards  he  fpent  Tome  time  at  Naples 
and  at  Rome;  and  returning" home  the  next  year,  fettled  at 
Stepn.ey,  where  he  married,  and  praftiftd  phyfic  with  a  fuc- 
cefs  that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  great  nets. 

In  1703,  Dr.  Mead  having  communicated  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  an  analytis  of  Dr.  Bonomo's  dilcoveries  relating  to  the 
cutaneous  worms  that  generate  the  itch,  which  they  inferted  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions ;  this,  with  his  account  of 
poifons,  procured  him  a  place  in  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
Sir  Jfaac  Newton  wa3  then  prefident.  The  fame  year  he  was 
ele&ed  phyfician  0/  St.  Thomas's  hofpital,  and  was  alfo  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  furgeons  to  read  anatomical  lectures  in  their  hall, 
which  obliged  him  to  remove  into  the  city.  In  1707  his 
Paduan  diploma  for  doftor  of  phyfic  was'confirmed  by  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  being  patronized  by  Dr.  Radcliffe, 
on  the  death  of  that  famous  phyfician  he  fucceeded  him  in 
his  houfe  at  Bloomfbury-iquare,  and  in  the  greateft  part  of  his 
butinefs.  In  1727  he  was  made  phyfician  to  King  George  II. 
whom  he  had  alfo  ferved  in  that  capacity  while  he  was  prince 
of  Wales ;  and  he  had  afterwards  the  pleafure  of  feeing  his 
two  fons-in-law.  Dr.  Nichols  and  Dr.  Wilmot,  his  coadjutors 
in  that  eminent  ftation. 

Dr.  Mead  was  not  more  to  be  admired  for  the  qualities  of 
the  head  than  he  was  to  be  loved  for  thofe  of  his  heart.  Though 
he  was  himfelf  a  hearty  whig,  yet,  uninfluenced  by  party- 
principles,  he  was  a  friend  to  all  men  of  merit,  by  whatever 
denomination  they  might  happen  to  be  diftinguifhed.  Thus 
he  was  intimate  with  Garth,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  with  Freind; 
and  long  kept  up  a  conliant  correfpondence  with  the  great 
Boerbaave,  who  had  been  his  fellow-ftudent  at  Leyden  :  they 
•communicated  to  each  other  their  obfervations  and  projects, 
and  never  loved  each  other  the  lets  for  being  of  different  fen- 
timents.  In  the  mean  time,  intent  as  Dr.  Mead  was  on  the 
duties  of  his  profeffion,  he  had  a  greatnefs  of  mind  that  ex¬ 
tended  itfelf  to  all  kinds  of  literature,  which  he  fpared  neither 
pains  nor  money  to  promote.  He  caufed  the  beautiful  and 
fplendid  edition  of  Thuanns’s  hiftory  to  be  publiftied  in  17(3, 
in  feven  volumes  folio  :  and  by  his  interpofition  and  ailiduity, 
Mr.  Sutton’s  invention  of  drawing  foul  air  from  Grips  and 
other  clofe  places  was  carried  into  execution,  and  all  the  fhips 
in  his  majeily’s  navy  provided  with  this  ufeful  machine.  No¬ 
thing  pleated  him  more  than  to  call  hidden  talents  into  light ; 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  greateft  projects,  and  to  fee  them 
executed  under  his  own  «ye.  During  almoft  half  a  century  he 
was  at  the  head  of  his  bufinefs,  which  brought  him  one  year 
above  feven  thoufand  pounds,  and  for  feveral  years  between 
five  and  fix  thoufand  :  yet  clergymen,  and  in  general  all  men 
of  learning,  were  welcome  to  his  advice.  His  library  con¬ 
fided  of  10,000  volumes,  of  which  his  Latin,  Greek,  and 
oriental  manufcripts,  made  no  inconliderable  part.  He  had  a 
gallery  for  his  pi6tures  and  antiquities,  which  coft  him  great 
turns.  His  reputation,  not  only  as  a  phyfician,  but  as  a 
fcholar,  was  lo  univerfally  eftablifhed,  that  he  correfponded 
with'  all  the  principal  literati  in  Europe  :  even  the  king  ef 
Naples  fent  to  defire  a  complete  collection  of  his  works;  and 
in  return  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  two  firft  volumes  of  Signior 
Bajardi,  which  may  be  confidered  as  an  introduction  to  the 
collection  of  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum.  At  the  fame 
time  that  prince  invited  him  to  his  palace,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  (howing  him  thofe  valuable  monuments  of 
antiquity ;  and  nothing  but  his  great  age  prevented  his  under¬ 
taking  a  journey  fo  fuited  to  his  tafte.  No  foreigner  of  learn¬ 
ing  ever  came  to  London  without  being  introduced  to  Dr. 
Mead;  and  on  thefe  occafions  his  table  was  always  open,  and 
the  magnificence  of  princes  was  united  with  the  pleafures  of 
philofophers.  It  was  principally  to  him  that  the  feveral  coun¬ 
ties  of  England  and  our  colonies  abroad  applied  for  the  choice 


of  their  phyficians,  and  he  was  likewife  confulted  by  foreign 
phyficians  from  Ruilia,  Pruliia,  Denmark,  &rc.  He  wrote, 
betides  the  above  works,  1.  A  Treatife  on  the  Scurvy.  2.  Dc 
uarialis  et  morbiUis  dijfertatio.  3.  Mcdicn  facra  :  Jive  dc  Morb’S 
injignioribus;  qui  in  Bibliis  memorantur ,  Commentarius.  4.  Mo- 
nita  ct  Prcecepta  mcdica.  5.  A  Difcourfe  concerning  petli- 
lential  contagion,  and  the  methods  to  be  ufed  to  prevent  it. 
The  works  he  wrote  and  publiflied  in  Latin  were  tranflated 
into  Englifh,  under  the  doctor’s  infpedion,  by  Thomas  Stack, 
M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  This  great  phyfician,  naturalift,  and  an¬ 
tiquarian,  died  on  the  1 6th  of  February  1754. 

MEADOW,  in  its  general  fignification,  means  pafture  or 
grafs-land,  annually  mown  for  hay  :  but  it  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  applied  to  lands  that  are  fo  low  as  to  be  too moift  for 
cattle  to  graze  upon  them  in  winter  without  fpoiling  thefward. 
An  improvement  in  agriculture  by  wa'ering  of  meadows  has 
of  late  come  into  much  ufe,  and  been  found  of  very  confidc-r- 
able  importance.  See  the  article  Irrigation. 

Mr.  Bofwell  in  his  treatife  gives  the  following  explanation 
of  the  terms  ufed  in  this  art ;  of  the  inftruments  necetlary  to 
perform  it ;  and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 
The  terms  ufed  are: 

1.  A  Ware.  This  is  an  erection  acrofs  a  brook,  rivulet, 
or  river,  frequently  conftrubted  of  timber,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  of  bricks  or  tlones  and  timber,  with  openings  to  let  the 
water  pafs,  from  two  to  ten  in  number  according  to  the  breadth 
of  the  ftream  ;  the  height  being  always  equal  to  the  depth  of 
the  ftream  compared  with  the  adjacent  land.  The  ufe  of  this 
is  occafionally  to  ttop  the  current,  and  to  turn  it  afidc  into  the 
adjacent  lands. 

2.  A  Sluice  is  conftruifted  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  ware; 
only  that  it  has  but  a  tingle  paftage  for  the  water,  and  is  put 
acrofs  fmall  ftreams  for  the  lame  purpofes  as  a  ware. 

3.  A  Trunk  is  defigntd  to  anfvver  the  fame  purpofes  as 
a  fluke  ;  but,  being  placed  acrofs  fuch  ftreams  as  either  cattle 
or  teams  are  to  pafs  over,  or  where  it  is  neceftary  to  carry  a 
fmall  ftream  at  right  angles  to  a  large  one  to  water  fome  lands 
lower  down,  is  for  thefe  reafons  made  of  timber,  and  is  of  a. 
fquare  figure.  The  length  and  breadth  are  various  as  circum- 
ftances  determine. 

4.  A  Carriage  is  made  of  timber  or  of  brick.  If  of 
timber,  oaft  is  the  beft  ;  if  of  brick,  an  arch  ought  to  be 
thrown  over  the  ftream  that  runs  under  it,  and  the  fides  bricked 
up :  but  when  made  of  timber,  which  is  the  moft  common 
material,  it  is  conftru6ted  with  a  ■bottom  and  fides  as  wide  and 
high  as  the  main  in  which  it  lies.  It  muft  be  made  very 
ftrong,  clofe,  and  well-jointed.  Its  ufe  is  to  convey  the  water 
in  one  main  over  another,  which  runs  at  right  angles  to  it ; 
the  depth  and  breadth  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  main  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  and  the  length  is  determined  by  that  which 
it  erodes.  The  carriage  is  the  moft  expenfive  inftrument  be¬ 
longing  to  Watering, 

5.  A  Drain-Sluice,  or  Drain-Trunk ,  is  always  placed 
in  the  lower  part  of  fome  main,  as  near  to  the  head  as  a  drain 
can  be  found ;  that  is,  fituated  low  enough  to  draw  the  main, 
&c.  It  is  made  of  timber,  of  a  fquare  figure  like  a  trunk, 
only  much  fmaller.  It  is  placed  with  its  mouth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  main,  and  let  down  into  the  bank;  and  from  its  other 
end  a  drain  is  cut  to  communicate  with  fome  trench  drain  that 
is  neareft.  The  dimenfions  are  various,  and  determined  by 
circumftances.  The  ufe  of  it  is,  when  the  water  is  turned 
fome  other  way,  to  convey  the  leaking  water  that  oozes  through 
the  hatches,  &c.  into  the  drain,  that  otherwife  would  run  down 
into  the  tails  of  thofe  trenches  which  lie  lowed,  and  there  poach 
and  rot  the  ground,  and  probably  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
making  it  more  unlound  for  fheep.  This  operation  is  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  in  watering ;  for,  if  the  water  be  not 
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thoroughly  drained  off  the  land,  the  foil  is  rotted  ;  and  when 
the  hay  comes  to  be  removed,  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  fink, 
the  hnrfes  are  mired,  and  the  whole  load  tometimes  flicks  fait 
f  h  .  ;rs  together.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  drain- 
:'U.iks  a  properly  placed,  the  ground  becomes  firm  and  dry, 
id  •:!'.?  hay  is  fpeedily  and  eafily  removed. 

7  Hatches  are  belt  made  of  oak,  elm,  ordeal;  the  ufe 
of  raem  is  to  tit  the  openings  of  wares,  trunks,  or  fluices  ;  and 
to  keej  back  the  water  when  necefl'ary,  trom  palling  one  way, 
to  mrn  it  another.  They  ought  to  be  made  to  fit  as  clofe  as 
pofibie.  When  hatches  belong  to  wares  that  are  erected  acrols 
large  ftreams,  or  where  the  ftreams  (well  quickly  with  heavy 
ra  ns,  when  the  batches  are  in  their  places  to  water  the  mea- 
ij'.vsj  they  are  fome times  made  to  that  a  foot  or  more  of  the 
roper  part  can  be  taken  off,  fo  that  vent  may  be  given  to  the 
superfluous  water,  and  yet  enough  retained  for  the  purpotc  of 
Watering  the  meadows.  In  this  cale,  they  are  called  Jlood- 
hatebes :  but  Mr.  Eofwell  entirely  difapproves  of  this  con- 
ftruflion,  and  recommends  them  to  be  made  entire,  though 
they  fhould  be  ever  fo  heavy,  and  require  the  afliftance  of  a 
lever  to  raife  them  up.  For  when  the  water  is  very  high,  and 
the  hatches  are  fuddenly  drawn  up,  the  water  falls  with  great 
force  upon  the  bed  of  the  ware,  and  in  time  greatly  injures  it: 
but  when  the  whole  hatch  is  drawn  up  a  little  way,  the  water 
runs  off  at  the  bottom,  and  does  no  injury. 

8.  A  Head  Main,  is  a  ditch  drawn  from  the  river,  rivulet, 
&c.  to  convey  the  water  out  of  its  ufual  current,  to  water  the 
lands  laid  out  for  that  purpofe,  by  means  of  lelfer  mains  and 
trenches.  The  head-main  is  made  of  various  dimenfions  ac- 
eording  to  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  watered,  the  length  or 
defcent  of  it,  bcc.  Smaller  mains  are  frequently  taken  out  of 
the  head  one;  and  the  only  difference  is  in  point  of  fize,  the 
fecondary  mains  being  much  fmaller  than  the  other.  They 
are  generally  cut  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  fo  with  the  other, 
though  not  invariably.  The  ufe  of  the  mains,  whether  great 
or  fmall,  is  to  feed  the  trenches  with  water,  which  branch  out 
into  all  parts  of  the  meadow,  and  convey  the  water  to  float  the 
land.  By  fome,  thefe  fmaller  mains  are  improperly  called 
Carriages. 

9.  A  Trench  is  a  fmall  ditch  made  to  convey  the  water  out 
of  the  mains  for  the  immediate  purpofe  of  watering  the  land. 
It  ought  always  to  be  drawn  in  a  ftraight  line  from  angle  to 
angle,  with  as  few  turnings  as  polTible.  It  is  never  deep,  but 
the  width  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  it  runs,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  plane  between  that  and  the  trench-drain.  The  breadth 
tapers  gradually  to  the  lower  end. 

10.  A  Trench-Drain  is  always  cut  parallel  to  the  trench, 
and  as  deep  as  the  tail  drain  water  will  admit,  when  necefl’ary. 
It  ought  always,  if  poffible,  to  be  cut  down  to  a  flratum  of 
fand,  gravel,  or  clay.  If  into  the  latter,  a  fpade’s  depth  into 
it  will  be  of  great  advantage.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  carry  away 
the  water  immediately  after  it  has  run  over  the  panes  from  the 
trench.  It  need  not  be  drawn  up  to  the  head  of  the  land  by 
five,  fix,  or  more  yards,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil. 
Its  form  is  diredtly  the.  reverie  of  the  trench;  being  narrower 
at  the  head,  a;*d  growing  gradually  wider  and  wider  until  it 
empties  itfelf  into  the  tail-drain. 

11.  The  Tail-Drain  is  defigned  as  a  receptacle  for  all  the 
water  that  flows  out  of  the  other  drains,  which  are  fo  fltuated 
that  they  cannot  empty  themlelves  into  the  river.  It  fhould 
run,  therefore,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  trenches,  though 
generally  it  is  thought  moft  eligible  to  draw  it  in  the  lowed; 
part  of  the  ground,  and  to  ufe  it  to  convey  the  water  out  of 
the  meadows  at  the  place  where  there  is  the  greateft  defcent ; 
which  is  ufually  in  one  of  the  fence-ditches  ;  and  hence  a  fence- 
ditch  is  ufually  made  ufe  of  inffead  of  a  tail-drain,  and  anfwers 
the  double  purpofe  of  fencing  a  meadow  and  draining  it  at  the 
fame  time. 


12.  A  Fane  of  ground,  is  that  part  of  the  meadow  which 
lies  between  the  trench  and  the  trench-drain  ;  and  in  which 
the  gral's  grows  for  hay.  It  is  watered  by  the  trenches,  and 
drained  by  the  trench-drains ;  whence  there  is  a  pane  on  each 
fide  of  every  trench. 

iq.  A  Way-Pane  is  that  part  of  the  ground  which  lies  in 
a  properly  watered  meadow,  on  the  fide  of  the  main  where  no 
trenches  are  taken  out,  but  is  watered  the  whole  length  of  the 
main  over  its  banks.  A  drain  for  carrying  oft’  the  water  from 
this  pane  runs  parallel  to  the  main.  The  ufe  is  to  convey  the 
hay  out  of  the  meadows,  inftead  of  the  teams  having  to  crofs 
all  the  trenches. 

14.  A  Bend  is  made  in  various  parts  of  thofe  trenches 
•which  have  a  quick  defcent,  to  obllruft  the  water.-  It  is 
made,  by  leaving  a  narrow  (trip  of  green  fward  acrofs  the  trench 
where  the  bend  is  intended  to  be  left ;  cutting  occafionally  a 
piece  of  the  fliape  of  a  wedge  out  of J the  middle  of  it.  The 
ufe  is  to  check  the  water,  and  force  it  over  the  trench  into  the 
panes  ;  which,  were  it  not  for  thele  bends,  would  run  rapidly 
on  in  the  trench,  and  not  flow  over  the  land  as  it  pafles  along. 
The  great  art  in  watering  confifts  in  giving  to  each  part  of  the 
pane  an  equal  proportion  of  water. 

1;.  A  Gutter  is  a  fmall  groove  cut  out  from  the  tails  of 
thefe  trenches  where  the  panes  run  longer  at  one  corner  than 
the  other.  The  ufe  is  to  carry'  the  water  to  the  extreme  point 
of  the  pane.  Thofe  panes  which  are  interfered  by  the  trench 
and  tail-drains,  meeting  in  an  obtufe  angle,  require  the  affift- 
ance  of  gutters  to  convey  the  water  to  the  longett  fide.  They 
are  likewile  ufeful,  when  the  land  has  not  been  to  well  le¬ 
velled,  but  fome  parts  of  the  panes  lie  higher  than  they  ought; 
in  which  cafe,  a  gutter  is  drawn  from  the  trench  over  that  high 
ground,  which  otherwife  would  not  be  overflowed.  Without 
this  precaution,  unlefs  the  flats  be  filled  up  (which  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  done  when  materials  can  be  had  to  do  it)  the  water 
will  not  rife  upon  it ;  and  after  the  watering  feafen  is  paft, 
thofe  places  would  appear  rufty  and  brown,  while  the  reft  is 
covered  with  beautiful  verdure.  Our  author,  however,  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  method  of  treating  water-meadows  ought 
never  to  be  followed  ;  but  that  every  inequality  in  water- 
meadows  fhould  either  be  levelled  or  filled  up.  Hence  the 
waterman’s  fkill  is  fhown  in  bringing  the  water  over  thofe 
places  to  which  it  could  not  naturally  rife,  and  in  carrying  it 
off  from  thofe  where  it  would  naturally  ftagnate. 

16.  A  Catch-Drain  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  when  water 
is  lcarce.  When  a  meadow  is  pretty  long,  and  has  a  quick 
defcent,  and  the  water  runs  quickly  down  the  drains,  it  is 
euftomary  to  flop  one  or  more  of  them  at  a  proper  place,  till 
the  water  flowing  thither  rifes  fo  high  as  to  ftrike  back  either 
into  the  tail-drains  fo  as  to  ftagnate  upon  the  fides  of  the  panes, 
or  till  it  flows  over  the  banks  of  the  drains  and  waters  the 
grounds  below,  or  upon  each  fide.  It  is  then  to  be  conveyed 
over  the  land  in  fuch  quantity  as  is  thought  proper,  either  by 
a  fmall  main,  out  of  which  trenches  are  to  be  cut  with  their 
proper  drains,  or  by  trenches  taken  properly  out  of  it.  In 
cafe  of  a  ftagnation,  the  defign  will  not  fucceed ;  and  it  will 
then  be  necefl'ary  to  cut  a  paffage  to  let  the  ftagnating  water 
run  off".  Even  when  the  method  fucceeds  belt,  Mr.  Bofwell  is 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  eligible;  the  water 
having  been  fo  lately  ftrained  over  the  ground,  that  it  is  fup- 
pofed  by'  the  water-men  not  to  be  endowed  with  fuch  fertilizing 
qualities  as  at  firft ;  whence  nothing  but  abfolute  necellity  can 
juftify  the  praftice. 

17.  A  Pond  is  any  quantity  of  water  ftagnating  upon  the 
ground,  or  in  the  tail-drain,  trench-drains,  &c.  fo  as  to  annoy 
the  ground  near  them.  It  is  occafioned  fometimes  by  the  flats 
not  having  been  properly  filled  up  ;  at  others,  when  the  ware 
not  being  clofe  fliut,  in  order  to  water  fome  grounds  higher 
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Mb,  the  water  Is  thereby  thrown  back  upon  the  ground  ad¬ 
jacent. 

18.  A  Turn  of  water  fignifies  as  much  ground  as  can  he 
watered  at  once.  It  is  dorte  by  (hutting  down  the  hatches  in 
all  thofe  wares  where  the  water  is  intended  to  be  kept  out, 
.and  opening  thofe  that  are  to  let  the  water  through  them. 
The  quantity  of  land  to  be  watered  at  once  mull  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumflances  ;  but  Mr.  Bofwell  lays  down  one  general 
rule  in  this  cafe,  wiz.  that  no  more  land  ought  to  be  kept  under 
water  at  one  time  than-the  ft  ream  can  fupplv  regularly  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water ;  and  if  this  can  be  procured,  wa¬ 
ter  as  much  ground  as  poflible. 

19.  I  he  Head  of  the  meadow*  is  that  part  of  it  into  which 
the  rivei>  main,  &c.  firft  enter. 

20.  1  he  Tail  is  that  part  out  of  which  the  river,  <fcc.  lalt 
paifes. 

21.  The  Upper  Side  of  a  main  or  trench,  is  that  fide 
'which  (when  the  main  or  trench  is  drawn  at  right  angles,  or 
nearly  fo,  with  the  river)  fronts  the  part  where  the  river  en¬ 
tered.  The  lower  fide  is  the  oppofite. 

22.  The  Upper  Pane  in  a  meadow,  is  that  which  lies  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  main  or  trench  that  is  drawn  at  right 
angles  with  the  river  :  where  the  river  runs  north  and  fouth, 
it  enters  in  the  former  direction,  and  runs  out  in  the  fouthern, 
the  main  and  trenches  running  eaft  and  weft.  Tiien  all  thofe 
panes  which  lie  on  the  north  fide  of  the  mains  are  calltd  upper 
panes  ;  and  thofe  on  the  fouth  fide  th tioiver  pane0,  But  when 
the  mains,  trenches,  &c.  run  parallel  to  the  river,  there  is  no 
diftindtion  of  panes  into  upper  and  lower. 

The  inftruments  ufed  in  watering  meadows  are  : 

1.  A  Water-Level.  The  ufe  of  this  is  to  take  the  level  of 
the  land  at  a  diftance,  and  compare  it-with  that  of  the  river*  in 
order  to  know  whether  the  ground  can  be  overflowed  by  it  or 
not.  This  inftrument,  however,  is  ufeful  only  in  large  under¬ 
takings  *  for  fuch  as  are  qn  a  fmaller  fcale,  the  workmen  dif- 
penfe  with  it  in  the  following  manner  :  In  drawing  a  main, 
they  begin  at  the  head,  and  work  deep  enough  to  have  the 
*.vater  follow  them.  In  drawing  a  tail-drain,  they  begin  at 
the  lower  end  of  it  and  work  upwards,  to  let  the  tail-water 
t:ome  after  them.  By  this  method  we  obtain  the  moil  exadft 
level. 

d.  he  Line,  Reel,  and  Breaft-P/ija^,  are  abfolutely  neceflaty. 
The  line  ought  to  be  larger  and  ilronger  than  that  ufed  by 
gardeners. 

3.  Spades.  Thofe  ufed  in  wateiing  meadows  are  made  of  a 
particular  form,  on  purpofe  for  the  work  ;  having  a  ftem  con- 
fiderably  more  crooked  than  thofe  of  any  other  kind.  The  bit 
is  iron,  about  a  foot  wide  in  the  middle,  and  terminating  in  a 
point  :  a  thick  ridge  runs  perpendicularly  down  the  middle, 
from  the  ftem  almoft  to  the  point.  The  edges  on  both  fides 
are  drawn  very  thin,  and  being  frequently  ground  and  whetted, 
the  whole  foon  becomes  narrow  ;  after  which  the  fpades  are 
ufed  for  trenches  and  drains  5  new  ones  being  procured  for 
other  purpofes.  The  ftems  being  made  crooked,  the  work¬ 
men  Handing  in  the  trench  or  drain  are  enabled  to  make  the 
bottoms  quite  fmooth  and  even. 

4.  Wheel  and  Hand-barrows.  The  former  are  ufed  for  re¬ 
moving  the  clods  to  the  flat  places,  and  are  quite  open,  with¬ 
out  any  fides  or  hinder  part.  The  latter  are  of  fervice  Where 
the  ground  is  too  foft  to  admit  the  ufe  of  wheel-barrows,  and 
when  clods  are  to  be  removed  duiing  the  time  that  the  meadow 
is  under  water. 

V  Three-wheeled  Carts  are  neceffary  when  large  quantities  of 
earth  are  to  be  removed  ;  particularly  when  they  are  to  be 
carried  to  fome  diftance. 

6.  Short  and  narrow  Scythes  are  made  ufe  of  tc  mow  the 
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weeds  and  grafs,  when  the  water  is  running  in  the  trer.c^is* 
drains*  and  mains. 

7.  Forls,  and  long  Crooks  with  four  or  five  tines,  are  ufed 
for  pulling  out  the  roots  of  fedge,  rufhes,  reeds,  See.  which 
grow  in  the  large  mains  and  drains.  The  crooks  Ihould  be 
made  light,  and  have  long  ftems  to  reach  wherever  the  water 
is  fo  deep  that  the  workmen  cannot  work  in  it. 

8.  Strong  IValer-loots,  the  tops  of  which  will  draw  up  half 
the  length  of  the  thigh,  are  indifpenfably  neceffary.  They 
muft  alfo  be  large  enough  to  admit  a  quantity  of  hay  to  be 
fluffed  down  all  round  the  legs,  and  be  kept  well  tallowed  -to 
refill  the  running  water  for  many  hours  together. 

The  principles  on  which  the  praftice  of  watering  meadows 
depend  are  few  and  eafy.  r.  Water  will  always  rife  to  the 
level  of  the  receptacle  out  of  which  it  is  originally  brought. 
2.  There  is  in  all  ftreams  a  defeent  greater  or  fmaller  ;  the 
quantity  of  which  is  in  fome  meafure  ihown  by  the  running  of 
the  ftream  itfelf.  If  it  runs  fmooth  and  flow,  the  defeent  is 
fmall  *  but  if  rapidly  and  with  noife,  the  defeent  is  confider- 
able,  3.  Hence  if  a  main  be  taken  out  of  the  river  high  enough 
up  the  dream,  water  may  be  brought  from  that  river  to  flovr 
over  the  land  by  the  fide  of  the  river,  to  a  certain  diftance  be¬ 
low  the  head  of  the  main,  although  the  river  from  whence  it 
is  taken  ihould,  oppofite  to  that  very  place,  be  greatly  under 
it.  4.  Water,  funk  uhder  a  carriage  which  conveys  another 
ftream  at  right  angles  over  it,  one,  two,  or  more  feet  below 
its  own  bed,  will,  when  it  has  paffed  the  carriage,  rife  again  to 
the  level  it  had  before.  5.  Water  conveyed  upon  any  land, 
and  there  left  ftagnant  for  any  length  of  time,  does  it  an  in¬ 
jury  ;  deftroying  the  good  herbage,  and  filling  the  place  with 
ruffes,  flags,  and  other  weeds.  6.  Hence  it  is  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceffary,  before  the  work  is  undertaken*  to  be  certain  that  the 
water  can  be  thoroughly  drained  off. 

After  the  work  of  watering  a  meadow  is  totally  finifhed, 
and  the  hay  carried  off,  cattle  may  be  let  in  to  eat  the  after- 
math.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  then  be  neceffary  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether  or  not  the  mains  have  iutfered  any  injury  front 
their  feet  *  whether  there  be  quantities  of  mud  or  fand  col¬ 
lected  at  the  angles,  See.  all  of  which  muft  be  thrown  out, 
and  the  breaches  repaired ;  by  which  means  the  trenches, 
drains,  &c.  will  laft  three  years,  but  otherwife  not  more  than 
two.  The  roots,  mud,  &c.  may  be  ufed  in  repairing  the 
breaches,  but  never  left  upon  the  fides  of  the  trenches  out  of 
which  they  are  taken.  The  tail-drains  require  to  be  cleanfed 
oftener  than  any  of  the  other  works-— for  this  obvious  reafon, 
that  the  mud,  &c.  is  carried  down  from  all  the  others  into 
them ;  where  if  it  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  it  occafions  a 
ftagnation  of  water  upon  the  meadow  itfelf.  In  repairing  the 
trenches,  particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  workmen 
do  not  make  them  any  wider  than  before,  which  they  are  very- 
apt  to  do  ;  neither  are  they  to  be  allowed  to  throw  the:  ma¬ 
terials  which  they  dig  out  in  a  ridge  behind  the  edge  of  the 
trench,  which  both  widens  it  and  promotes  weeds. 

During  the  time  of  watering,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine 
the  meadow  every  two  or  three  days  in  order  to  remove  ob- 
ftrudtior9,  See.  If  the  drains  ihould  be  filled  with  water  and 
run  ovtr,  they  ought  to  be  made  deeper  ;  or  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  ihould  be  widened.  In  the  winter  time  a  regular 
(trong  water  ihould  be  kept,  avoiding  very  ftrong  great. floods. 
In  this  feafon  the  water  may  be  kept  on  the  ground  with  fafety 
for  a  month,  or  even  fix  weeks,  if  the  foil  be  corky  or  boggy, 
or  a  ftrong  clay  ;  but  hot  quite  fo  long  if  it  be  gravel  or  fand. 
At  the  fecond  watering  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient  j  and  after  Candlemas  a  fortnight  will  be  rather  too 
long.  At  the  third  watering  a  week  will  be  fufticient,  which 
will  bring  it  to  about  the  middle  of  March  ;  by  which  time,  if 
8  D 
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the  weather  be  tolerably  mild,  the  grafs  will  be  long  enough 
for  the-ewes  and  lambs,  or  fatting  lambs;  which  may  then  be 
turned  into  the  meadow  with  great  advantage.  Even  in  the 
.end  of  February,  if  the  whiter  lias  been  very  mild,  the  grafs 
will  be  long  enough  for  them.  Here  they  may  be  permitted 
to  feed  till  the  beginning  of  May,  changing  them,  into  different 
meadows.  As  foon  as  they  are  taken  out,  the  water  mud  be 
turned  in  for  a  week,  carefully  examining  every  trench  and 
drain  for  the  reafons  already  given.  The  water  is  then  to  be 
fhifted  into  others,  alternately  watering  and  draining,  leffening 
the  time  the  water  remains  upon  it  as  the  weather  grows 
warmer  ;  and  in  five,  fix,  orfeven  weeks,  the  grafs  will  be  fit 
to  be  mown  for  hay,  and  produce  from  one  to  two  tons,  or 
even  more,  an  acre  upon  good  ground, 

Mr.  Bof  well  directs,  that  about  a  week  before  the  grafs  is 
to  be  mown  the  water  fhould  be  let  into  the  meadow  for  24 
hours;  which,  he  fays,  will  make  the  ground  moift  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  fey  the  will  go  through  it  the  more  eafily,  and  the 
grafs  will  be  mown  clofer  to  the  ground.  This  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  is  entirely  difappicved  of  by  Mr.  Wright. 

Rolling  meadows  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  is  an  excellent 
method.  It  fnould  be  done  after  Candlemas,  when  the  meadow 
ids  been  laid  dry  a  week..  It  fhould  be  always  rolled  length- 
wife  of  the  panes,  up  one  fide  of  the  trench  and  down  the 
other.  Rolling  alio  contributes  much  to  the  grafs  being  cut 
clofe  to  the  iurface  when  mown,  which  is  no  frnall  advantage  ; 
for  the  little  hillocks,  fpewings  of  worms,  ant-hills,  &c.  are  by 
this  means  preffed  clofe  to  the  ground,  which  would  otherwife 
obftruct  the  feythe  and  take  off  its  edge;  and  to  avoid  that  in¬ 
convenience,  the  workmen  always  mow  over  them. 

MEAL,  the  flour  of  giain.  The  meal  or  flour  cf  Britain 
is  the  fineft  and  whiteft  in  the  world.  The  French  is  ufually 
browner,  and  the  German  browner  than  that.  Our  flour 
keeps  well  with  us,  but  in  carrying  abroad  it  often  Contracts 
damp,  and  becomes  bad.  All  flour  is  fubjecl  to  breed  worms  ; 
thefe  are  white  in  the  white  flour,  and  brown  in  that  which  is 
brown  :  they  are  therefore  not  always  diftinguifhable  to  the 
eye ;  but  when  the  flour  feels  damp,  and  fmells  rank  and 
mufty,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  are  there  in.  great 
abundance. 

The  colour  and  the  weight  are  the  two  things  which  de¬ 
note  the  value  of  meal  or  flower  ;  the  whiter  and  the  heavier 
it  is,  other  things  being  alike,  the  better  it  always  is..  Pliny 
mentions  thefe  two  characters  as  the  marks  of  good  flour;  and 
tells  us,  that  Italy  in  ,his  time  produced  the  fineft.  in  the  world. 
Tbia  country  indeed  was  famous  before  his  time  for  this  pro¬ 
duce  ;  apd  the  Greeks  have  celebrated  it  ;  and  Sophocles  in 
particular  fays,  that  no  flour  is  fo  white  or  fo  good  as  that  of 
Italy.  The  corn  of  this  country  has,  however,  loft  much  of 
its  reputation  fince  that  time  ;  and  the  reafon  of  this  Teems  to 
be,  that  tne-whole  country  being  full  of  fulphur,  alum,  vitriol, 
marcafites,  and  bitumens,  the  air  may  have  in  time  affeCted 
them  fo  far  as  to  make  them  diffufe  themielves  through  the 
earth,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  vegetation  ;  and  the  taking  fire 
of  fome  of  thefe  inflammable  minerals,  as  has  fometimes  hap¬ 
pened,  is  alone  fufficient  to  alter  the  natur^-of  all  the  land 
about  the  places  where  they  are. 

The  flour  of  Britain,  though  it  pleafes  by  its  whitentfs,  yet 
wants  fome  of  the  other  qualities  valuable  in  flour  :  the  bread 
that  is  made  of  it  is  brittle,  and  does  not  hold  together,  but 
after  keeping  a  few  days  becomes  hard  and  dry  as  if  made  of 
chalk,  and  is.  full  of  cracks  in'  all  parts  ;  and  this  mull  be  a 
great  d.ifadvantage  in  it  when  intended  for  the  fervice  of  an 
army  or  the  like  occafions,  where  there  is  no  baking  every 
day,  but  the  bread  of  one  making  mult  neceffarily  be  kept  a 
long  time. 


The  flour  of  fome  parts  of  France  is  very  like  that  of  Brii- 
tain  ;  and,  after  it  has  been  kept  fome  time,  is  found  improper, 
for  making  into  pafte  or  dough.  The  Fiench  are  forced  either 
to  ufe  it  immediately  on  the  grinding,  or  elfe  to  mix  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  flour  of  Brittany,  which  is  coarfer,. 
but  more  unCtuous  and  fatty  :  but  neither  of  thefe  kinds  of 
flour  keep  well. 

The  flour  of  almoft  any  country  will  do  for  the  home  con- 
fumption  of  the  place,  as  it  may  be  always  frefh  ground  ;  but 
the  great  care  to  be  ufed  in  {electing  it  is  in  order  to  the  fend¬ 
ing  it  abroad,  or  furnifning  fhips  for  their  own  ufe.  The  fa- 
line  humidity  of  the  fea  air  rufts-metals,  and  fouls  every  thing 
on  boaid,  if  great  care  be  not  taken  in  the  preferving  them. 
This  alfo  makes  the  flour  damp  and  mouldy,  and  is  often  the 
occafion  of  its  breeding  infefts,  and  being  wholly  fpoiled. 

The  flour  of  fome  places  is  conftantly  found  to  keep  better 
at  fea  than  that  of  others  ;  and- when  that  is  once  found  out, 
the  whole  caution  needs- only  be  to  carry  the  flour  of  thofe- 
places.  The  keeping  it  dry  is  the  next  confideration  ;  and* 
in  regard  to  this,  the  barrels  in  which  it  is  put  up  ought  to  be 
made  of  dry  and  well-feafoned  oak,  and  not  to  be  larger  thaa 
to  hold  two  hundred  weight  at  the  moft.  If  the  wood  of  the 
barrels  have  any  fap  remaining  in  it,  .it  will  moiften  and  fpcil 
the  flour ;  and  no  wood  is  fo  proper  as  oak  for  this  purpofe, 
or  for  making  the  bins  and  other  veffels  for  keeping  flour  in  at 
home,  fince  when  once  well  dried  and  feafoned  it  will  not  con¬ 
trail  humidity  afterwards.  The  beech-wood,,  of  which  fome 
make  their  bins  for  flour,  is  never  thoroughly  dry,  but  always, 
retains  fome  fap.  The  fir  will  give  the  flour  a  tafte  of  turpen¬ 
tine  ;  and  the  afn  is  always  fubjedl  to  be  eaten  by  worms.  The 
oak  is  preferable,  becaufe  of  its  being  free  from  thefe  faults  j. 
and  when  the  fcveral  kinds  of  wood  have  been  examined  in  a. 
proper  manner,  there  may  be  others  found  as  fit,  or  pollibly 
more  fo  than  this,  for  the  purpofe.  The  great  tell;  is  their 
having  more  or  lefs  fap.  See  Flour  and  Wood. 

MEAN,  in  general,  denotes  the  middle  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes  :  thus  we  fay  the  mean  diftance,  mean  proportion,  &c. 

MEARNS,  or  Kincardin.eshire,  a  county  of  Scotland,, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Aberdeenfhire,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Britifh  Ocean,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by  Anguslhire.  Inform, 
it  refembles  a  harp,  having  the  lower  point  towards  the  fouth^ 
Its  length  along  the  coaft  is  fcarce  30  miles ;  its  greatefb 
breadth  about  20.  Some  derive  the  firft  name  from  Mearns 
a  valiant  nobleman,  who,  fubduing  the  country,  received  it 
in  reivaifl  from  his  prince  Kenneth  II.  Camden,  with  much, 
probability,  fuppofes  it  to  retain  part  of  the  name  of  the  old. 
inhabitants,  the  Vernicones  of  Ptolemy,  it  being  common  for: 
the  Britons  in  dilcourfe  to  change  the  V.  into  M.  The  other 
name  is  taken  from  its.  ancient  capital  Kincardine ,  now  an  in- 
confiderable  village.  The  tra£t  of  country  through  which  the 
Fee  paffes,  and  the  plain  along  the  fea-coaft,  are  well  culti-_ 
vated,  and  produce  much  corn  and  flax.  The  fields  are  ia. 
many  places  fereenea  by  woods  ;  and  the  heaths  afford  fheep- 
walks  ana  much  good  paflure  for  cattle.  Near  Stonehaven,  to 
the  fouth,  are  the  ruins  of  Dunocter  caftle,  the  ancient  feat, 
of  the  earls  Marifchal  of  Scotland,  fituated  on  ,a  high  perpen¬ 
dicular  rock,  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea.  In 'this  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  a  precipitous  cliff  overhanging  the  fea,  called  Fowl's 
Cleugh  ;  noted  as  the  refort  of  kittiwakes,  the  young  o£ 
which  are  much  fought  after  in  the  hatching  feafon,  being 
efteemed  a  great  delioacy. — At  a  little  diftance  from  Stone¬ 
haven,  up  the  river,  Hands  Urie,  the  birth-place  of  Barclay 
the  famous  apologift  for  the  Quakers.  The  Quakers  have  here 
a  burying-ground  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  feen  the  traces  of  a, 
Roman  ftation.  The  great  valley  called  Strathmore  commences 
here,  and  extends,  in  a  fouth-weft  direction  nearly  as  far  as.  . 
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Jfcnlomond  in  Stirl  ingfhire,  bounded  all  along  to  the  north- 
well  by  the  Grampian  mountains. 

MEASLES,  a  cutaneous  difeafe  attended  with  a  fever,  in 
which  there  is  an  appearance  of  eruptions  that  do  not  tend  to 
a  fuppuration.  See  Medicine. 

MEASURE,  in  geometry,  denotes  any  quantity  afTumed 
as  one,,  or  unity,  to  which  the  ratio  of  the  other  homogeneous 
or  fimilar  quantities  is  expreffed. 

Measure,  in  a  legal  and  commercial  fen fe,  denotes  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  thing  bought,  fold,  valued, 
or  the  like.  It  is  necefiary,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce, 
that  an  uniformity  (hould  be  obferved  in  weights  and  meafures, 
aud  regulated  by  proper  ftandards.  A  foot-rule  may  be  ufed 
as  a  ftandard  for  meafures  of  length,  a  bulhel  for  meafures  of 
capacity,  and  a  pound  for  weights.  There  (hould  be  only 
one  authentic  ftandard  of  each  kind,  formed  of  the  mod  dur¬ 
able  materials,  and  kept  with  all  poffible  care.  A  fufficient 
number  of  copies,  exactly  correlponding  to  the  principal 
ftandard,  may  be  diftributed  for  adjufting  the  weights  and 
meafures  that  are  made  for  common  ufe.  There  are  federal 
ftandards  of  this  kind  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  See 
the  article  Weichts  and  Meafures. 

If  any  one  of  the  ftandards  above  mentioned  be  juflly  pre- 
ferved,  it  will,  ferv.e  as  a  foundation  for  the  others,  by  which 
they  may  be  corre&ed  if  inaccurate,  or  reftored  if  entirely  loft. 
For  infian.ee,,  if  we  have  a  ftandard  foot,  we  can  eafily  obtain 
au  inch,  and  can  make  a  box  which  (hall  cojitain  a  cubical 
inch,  and  may  ferve  as  a  llandard  for  meafures  of  capacity.  If 
it  be  known  that  a  pint  contains  100  cubical  inches,  we  may 
make  a  veffel  five  inches  fquare,  and  four  inches  deep,  which 
will  contain  a  pint.  If  the  ftandard  be  required  in  any  other 
form,  we  may  till  this  veiTel  with  water,  and  regulate  another 
to  contain  an  equal  quantity.  Standards  for  weights  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fame  foundation  ;  for,  if  yve  know  how 
many  inches  of  water  it  takes  to  weigh  a  pound,  we  have  only 
to  meafure  that  quantity,  and  the  weight  which  balances  it 
may  be  affumed  as  the  ftandard  of  a  pound. 

Again,  if  the  ftandard  of  a  pound  be  given,  the  meafure  of 
an  inch  may  be  obtained  from  it  :  for  we  may  weigh  a  cu¬ 
bical  inch  of  water,  and  pour  it  into  a  regular  veffel ;  and 
having  noticed  how  far  it  is  filled,  we  may  make  another  veffel 
of  like  capacity  in  the  form  of  a  cube.  The  fide  of  this  vefl’el 
may  be  affumed  as  the  ftandard  for  an  inch  ;  and  ftandards  for 
afoot,  a  pint,  or  a  bufhel,  may  be  obtained  from  it.  Water 
is  the  moil  proper  fubftance  for  regulating  ftandards  ;  for  all 
other  bodies  differ  in  weight  from  others  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
whereas  it  is  found  by  experience  that  fpr'ng  and  river  water, 
rain,  and  melted  fnow,  and  all  other  kinds,  have  the  fame 
weight ;  and  this  uniformly  holds  in  all  countries  when  the 
water  is  pure,  alike  warm,  and  fjee  from  fait  and  minerals. 

Thus,  any  one  ftandard  is  fufficient  for  reftoring  alt  the 
reft.  It  may  further  be  defired  to  hit  on  fome  expedient,  if 
pcffible,  for  reftoring  the  ftandards,  in  cafe  that  all  of  them 
fhould  ever  fall  into  diforder,  or  (hould  be  forgotten,  through 
the  length  of  time,  and  the  viciffnudes  of  human  i  flairs.  This 
feems  difficult,  as  no  words  can  convey  a  preeife  idea  of  a 
foot-rule,  or  a  pound  weight.  Meafures,  affumed  from  the 
dimenfions  of  the  human  body,  as  a  foot,  a  hand-breadth,  or 
a  pace,  muft  nearly  be  the  fame  in  all  ages,  unlefs  the  fize  of 
the  human  race  undergo  fome  change  j  and  therefore,  if  we 
know  how  many  fquare  feet  a  Roman  acre  contained,  we  may 
form  (ome  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  law  which  redrafted 
the  property  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  fev.cn  acies  3  and  this  is 
fufficient  to  render  hiltory  intelligible  but  it  is  too  inaccurate 
to  regulate  meafures  for  commercial  purpofes.  The  fame  may 
fce  laid  of  ftandards,  deduced  from  the  mealure  of  a  barley¬ 


corn,  or  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  If  the  diftance  of 
two  mountains  be  accurately  meafured  and  recorded,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  meafure  ufed  will  be  preferved  in  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  manner  than  by  any  ftandard  ;  for,  if  ever  that  meafure 
fall  into  difufe,  and  another  be  fubllituted  in  its  place,  the  di¬ 
ftance  may  be  meafured  again,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
ftandards  may  be  afeertained  by  comparing  the  new  and  ancient . 
d  fiances. 

But  the  mod  accurate  and  unchangeable  manner  of  efta- 
blifhiag  ftandards  is,  by  comparing  them  with,  the  length  of 
pendulums.  The  longer  a  pendulum  is,  it  vibrates  the  flower; 
and  it  muft  have  one  pfecife  length  in  order  to  vibrate  in  a 
fecond.  The  flighted  difference  in  length  will  occalion  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  time  ;  which  will  become  abundantly  fenfible 
after  a  number  of  vibrations,  and  will  be  eafily  obferved  if  the 
pendulum  be  applied  to  regulate  the  motion  of  a  clock.  The 
length  of  a  pendulum  which  vibrates  feconds  in  London  is  about 
33!  inches,  is  conftantly  the  fame  at  the  fame  place  ;  but  it 
varies  a  little  with  the  latitude  of  the  place,  being  fhorter  as  the 
latitude  is  lefs.  Therefore,  though  .all  ftandards  of  weights 
and  meafures  were  loft,  the  length  of  a  fecond  pendulum  might 
be  found  by  repeated  trials  :  and  if  the  pendulum  be  properly 
divided,  the  juft  meafure  of  an  inch  will  be  obtained  ;  and 
from  this  alt  other  ftandards  may  be  reftored.  See  IVhitehurJl 
on  Invariable  Measures. 

Meafures  are  various,  according  to  the  various  kinds  and 
dimenfions  of  the  things  meafured. — Hence  arife  lineal  or  lon¬ 
gitudinal  meafures,  for  lines  or  lengths  3  fquare  meafures,  for 
areas  or  fuperfices  ;  and  foil'd  or  cubic  meafures,  for  bodies- 
and  their  capacities  :  all  which  again  are  very  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  and  in  diffeieat  ages,  and  even  many  of  them 
for  different  commodities.  Whence  arife  other  divifions  of 
ancient  and  modern  meafures,  domdtic  and  'foreign  ones,  dry 
meafures,  liquid  meafures,  &c. 

I.  Long  Meafures ,  or  Meafures  of  Slpplication. 

I.j]  The  Englijh  and  Scotch  Standards. 

The  Engli(h  lineal  ftandard  is  the  yard,  containing  3  Eng-  - 
lift)  feet  ;  equal  to  3  Paris  feet  1  inch  and  ,34  of  an  inch,  or  i 
^  of  a  Paris  ell.  The  ufe  of  this  meafure  was  eftabliftied  by- 
Henry  I.  of  England,  and  the  ftandard  taken  from  the  length, 
of  his  own  arm.  It  is  divided  into ,  36  inches,  and  each  inch, 
is  fuppofed  equal  to  3  barley-corns.  When  ufed  for  meafuring 
cloth,  it  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  each  quarter  fubdi- 
vided  inr o.  4  nails.  The  Englifh  ell  is  equal  to  a  yard  and  a 
quarter,  or  4,5  inches,  and  is  ufed  in  meafuring. linens  imported 
from  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  t 

The  Scots  ehvand  was  eftabliftied  by  king  David  I.  and  di¬ 
vided  into  37  inches.  The  itandard  is  kept  in  the  council- 
chamber  of  Edinburgh,  and,  being  compared  with  the  Englifh- 
yard,  is  found  to  meafure  37 j-  inches;-  and  therefore  the 
Scots  inch  ai  d  foot  are  larger  than  the  Englifh,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  180  to  185  ;  but  this  difference  being  fo  inconfiderablc, 
is  ftldom  attended  to  in  pra&ice.  The  Scots  ell,  though  for¬ 
bidden  by  law,  is  (till  ufed  for  meafuring  fome  coarfe  commo¬ 
dities,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  land  meafure  of  Scotland. 

Itinerary  mealure  is  the  fame  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  length  of  the  chain  is  4  poles,  or  22  yards  ;  8  chains 
make  a  mile.  The  old  Scots  computed  miles  were  generally 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  caclt. 

The  reel  for  yarn  is  2’  yards,  or  to  quarters,  in  circuit ; 

120  threads  make  a  cut,  12  cuts  make  a  hafp  or  hank,  and 
4  hauks  m  ke  a  fpindle. 

2-3  The  French  ftandard  is  the  atine  or  ell,  containing  3 
Paris  feet  7  inches  8  lines,  or  1  yard  *  Englifh  ;  the  Paris 
foot  royal  exceeding  the  Engliih  byTg*5  parts,  as  in  one  of 
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the  following  tables.  This  ell  is  divided  two  ways,  viz.  into 
halves,  thirds,  fixths,  and  twelfths  ;  and  into  quarters,  half¬ 
quarters,  and  iixteenths. 

This  til  holds  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  France  ;  ex¬ 
cepting  at  Troyes  in  Champagne,  at  Arc  in  the  Barrois,  and 
in  fome  parts  of  Picardy  and  Burgundy,  where  the  ell  con¬ 
tains  only  2  feet  5  inches  1  hne  ;  in  Bretagne,  where  it  con¬ 
tains  4  feet  2  inches  i  1  lines  J  and  at  St.  Genoux  in  Berry, 
■where  it  exceeds  the  Paris  ell  by  8  lines.  See  Ell  Put  in 
Languedoc,  particularly  at  Marfeilies,  Montpelier,  Tliouloufe 
in  Provence,  and  in  Guienne,  they  rr.ea.ture  by  the  canna, 
which  at  Thouloufe  and  in  Guienne  contains  5  Paris  feet  5 
inches  and  6  lines;  o  one  Paris  ell  and  a  half.  But  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  and  throughout  the  !  ower  Languedoc*  as  alfo  in  Pro* 
vence  and  Avignon,  and  even  Dauphine,  the  canna  is  6  feet 
and  9  Hues,  or  1  Paris  ell  and  y.  See  Canna. 

We  have  lately  had  fome  accurate  companfons  between 
fome  of  the  French  weights  anti  nwnfuves  and  thofc-  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  refult  of  which  is,.  (1.)  The  Paris  half  toife,  as  fet 
off  on  the  (tandard  kept  in  the  Royal  Society,  contains  of 
Englifh  inches  by  the  fame  Hahdard  38.355  ;  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  Englifh  yard  and  foot  is  to  the  Paris  half  tone 
and  foot  nearly  as  107  to  1145  for  as  lay  to  1  14,  fo  is  36 
'to  38-35S  ’4  .  - 

(2.)  The  Paris  2  marc,  or  16  ounce  weight,  weighs  Eng- 
lifh  Troy  grains  7560  ;  whence  it  appear-,  that  the  Englifh 
Troy  pound  of  12  ounces,  or  ^760  grains,  is  to  the  Paris  2 
marc,  or  16  ounce  weight,  as  16  to  2t  ;  that  the  Paris  ounce 
■weighs  Englifh  Troy  grains  472.5,  and  that  confequently  the 
Englifh  Troy  ounce  is  to  the  Paris  ounce  as  64  is  to  63. 

(3.)  The  Englifh  Avoirdupois  pound  weighs  Troy  grains 
7004;  whence  the  Avoirdupois  ounce,  whereof  16  make  a 
pound,  is  found  equal  to  437.75  Troy  grains. — ‘And  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  Troy  pound  is  to  the  Avoirdupois  pound  as  88 
to  107  nearly;  for  as  88  to  107,  fo  is  576010  7003.636; 
that  the  Troy  ounce  is  to  the  Avoirdupois  ounce,  as  8a  to  73 
nearly;  for  as  80  to  73,  fo  B  480  to  438.  And,  laftly, 
that  the  Avoirdupois  pound  and  ounce  is  to  the  Paris  two 
marc  weight  and  Ounce,  as  63  to  63  nearly  ;  for  as  63  to  68, 
fo  is  7004  to  7559-873.  See  WeichT.  (4).  The  Paris  foot 
expreffed  in  decimals,  is  equal  to  1-0654  of  the  Englifh  foot, 
or  contains  12.785  Englifli  inches.  See  Foot. 

3. ]  The  ftandard  in  Hoi ’and,  Flanders,  Sweden,  a  good 
part  of  Germany,  many  of  the  Hanfe-towns,  as  Dantzick  and 
Hamburgh,  and  at  Geneva,  Franckfort,  &c.  is  likewife  the  ell : 
but  the  ell,  in  all  thefe  places,  differs  from  the  Paris  ell.  In 
Holland  it  contains  one  Paris  foot  eleven  lines,  or  four  fevenths 
of  the  Paris  ell.  The  Flanders  ell  contains  two  feet  one  inch 
five  lines  and  half  a  line  ;  or  ftven  twelfths  of  the  Paris  ell. 
The  ell  of  Germany,  Brabant,  &c.  is  equal  to  that  of  Flanders. 

4. ]  The  Italian  meafure  is  the  braechio,  brace,  or  fathom. 


This  obtains  in  the  dates  of  Modena,  Venice,  Florence,  Lucca; 
Milan,  Mantua,  Bologna,  &c.  but  is  of  different  lengths.  At 
Venice,  it  contains  one  Paris  foot  eleven  inches  three  lines,  or 
eight  fifteenths  of  the  Paris  ell.  At  Bologna,  Modena,  and 
Mantua,  the  brace  13  the  fame  as  at  Venice.  At  Lucca  it 
contains  one  Paris  foot  nine  inches  ten  lines,  or  half  a  Paris 
ell.  At  Florence,  it  contains  one  foot  nine  inches  four  lines, 
or  forty-nine  hundredths  of  a  Paris  ell.  At  Milan,  the  brace 
for.  meafuring  of  Elks  is  one  Paris  foot  feven  inches  four  lines, 
or  four-ninths  of  a  Paris  ell;  that  for  woollen  cloths  is  the 
fame  with  the  ell  or  Holland.  Laftly,  at  Bergama,  the  brace 
is  one  foot  feven  inches  fix  lines,  or  five-ninths  of  a  Paris  ell. 
The  ufual  meafure  at  Naples,  however,  is  tire  canna,  contain¬ 
ing  fix  feet  ten  inches  and  two  lines,  or  one  Paris  ell  and 
fifteen  feventeenths. 

4.]  The  Spani/h  meafure  is  the  vara  or  yard,  in  fome  places 
■♦called  the  barra  ;  containing  feventeen  twenty-fourths  of  the 
Paris  ell.  But  the  meafure  in  Callile  anti  Valencia  is  the  pan, 
fpan,  or  palm  ;  which  is  ufed,  together  with  the  canna,  at 
Genoa.  In  Arragon,  the  vara  is  equal  to  a  Paris  ell  and  a 
half,  or  five  feet  five  inches  fix  lines. 

6.  T he  Portuguefe  meafure  is  the  cavedos,  containing  two 
feet  eleven  lines,  or  four-fevenths  of  a  Paris  ell  ;  and  the  vara; 
a  hundred  and  fix  whereof  make  a  hundred  Paris  ells. 

7. ]  The  Fiedmontefe  meafure  is  the  ras,  containing  one  Paris 
foot  nine  inches  ten  lines,  or  half  a  Paris  ell.  In  Sicily,  their 
meafure  is  the  canna,  the  fame  with  that  of  Naples. 

8. ]  The  Mujcovite  mea fares  are  the  cubit,  equal  to  one 
Paris  foot  four  inches  two  lines  ;  and  the  arcin,  two  whereof 
are  equal  to  three  cubits. 

9. ]  The  Furk'jh  and  Levant  meafures  are  the  picq,  contain¬ 
ing  two  feet  two  inches  and  two  lines,  or  three-fifths  of  the 
Paris  ell.  The  Chinefe  meafure,  the  cobre  ;  ten  whereof  are 
equal  to  three  Pans  ells.  In  Perfia,  and  fome  parts  of  the 
Indies,  the  gueze,  whereof  there  are  two  kinds ;  the  royal 
gueze,  called  alfo  the  gueze  monkelfer,  containing  twa  Paris 
feet  ten  inches  eleven  lines,  or  four-fifths  of  the  Paris  ell  ;  and 
the  fho.rter  gueze,  called  fimply  gueze,  only  two  thirds  of  the 
former.  At  Goa  and  Ormuz,  the  meafure  is  the  vara,  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Portuguefe,  having  been  introduced  by 
therm  In  Pegu;  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Indies,  the  cando 
or  candi,  equal  to  the  ell  of  Venice.  At  Goa,  and  other  parts, 
they  ufe  a  larger  cando,  equal  to  feventeen  Dutch  ells;  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  Babel  and  Balfora  by  |  per  centum,  and  the  vara  by 
6-y.  In  Siam,  they  ufe  the  ken,  fhort  of  three  Paris  feet  by 
one  inch.  The  ken  contains  two  foks,  the  fok  two  keubs,  the 
kettb  twelve  nious  or  inches,  the  niou  to  be  equal  to  eight 
grains  of  rice,  i.  e.  to  about  nine  lines.  At  Camboia,  they  ufe 
the  hafter ;  in  Japan,  the  tatam  ;  -  and  the  fpan  on  fome  the 
coalts  of  Guinea. 
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Tables  of  Long  Meafurt, 
i,  English* 


M  E  A 


3 

9 

£  1  1 

1 

Palm 

27 

9 

3 

Span 

36 

12 

4 

Foot 

54 

18 

6 

2 

ii 

Cubit 

ic8 

3* 

12 

4 

3 

2 

Yard 

180 

60 

20 

5 

34 

if 

Pace 

2  l6 

72 

24 

8 

6 

4 

2 

*  i 

Fathom 

59+ 

198 

66 

22 

880 

6{ 

1 1 

54 

3*3r> 

2| 

Pole 

23760 

792° 

2640 

660 

4+c 

220 

1760 

132 

1036 

1  1  0 

40 

Fu 

190080 

n336c 

21120 

7040 

1  O 

00 

M 

352'J 

Or 

00 

O  ! 

320 

8  1 

2.  Scripture  Meafures  reduced  into  Ena  lifo. 


Digit 

4 

Palm 

—  __  _ 

12 

5 

Span 

—  — 

24 

6 

2 

Cub! 

96 

24 

8 

4 

Fath< 

jm 

—  — 

144 

192 

36 

12 

6 

i-1 

Ezek 

iel’s  reed  —» 

Arabian  pole  — 

iojschcenus,  or  meafuring  line 

dS 

16 

8 

2 

»7 

19+0  480 

160 

80 

20 

•3: 

Eng. 

feet. 

SDec. 

=r 

O 

O.912 

— 

0 

3.648 

— 

0 

10.944 

— 

1 

9.888-- 

— 

7 

3-55a 

— 

10 

11.328 

— 

7.104 

I45  11.04 


3.  The  Scripture  Itinerary  Meafures. 


Cubit 

400 

2000 

Stadi 

5 

Eng.  Miles.  Paces.  Feet. 

—  —OO  1.824 

Llm  —  —  .  —  O  145  4.6 

Sab.  day’s  journey  —  —  0  7*9  3.000 

4000 

10 

2 

Eafte 

rn  mile  — -  —  I  403  1.000 

Parafan  .  —  —  4  153  3.000 

12000 

30 

6 

3 

96000 

240 

48 

24 

*|  a  day’s  journey  — •  33  172  4.000. 

%  B 
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Dactyl 

4 

us,  digit  -*— ■  — -  — —  00  0-75  54 

Doron,  dochme  —  —  0  0  3.02  ffe  | 

10 

21 

Lichas 

—  —  0  0  7.534 6  | 

1 1 

2! 

It? 

Orthodoron  — ■  • — ,  00  8.3101-^5 

12 

3 

I  IT 

Spithsrr 

e  — '  • —  00  9.0656  £ 

l6 

4 

Ilo 

T/f 

4 

Foot 

—  ~  01  0.0875 

18 

4 1 

I  t 

Itt 

U 

Cubit 

—  —  01  1.5984  | 

20 

5 

2 

l|r 

if 

JP 

Pygon 

—  0  i  3-I09  i 

24 

6 

2tt 

2 

t| 

It 

4 

Cubit  larger  0  jl  6.13125 

96 

24 

9  i 

8  A 

8 

6 

600 

5t 

4f 

4 

Pace  0  6  0.525 

96CC 

i 

2400 

960 

8/  2  r\ 

800 

533t 

480 

400 

100  Furlong  iqo  4  4.5 

;63ao|  19200 

7680 

698  I-/, 

6400 

6800 

426  6* 

I3840 

,200 

800  8  (Mile  805  5  0 

Digitus  tranfverfus 


5.  Roman. 


Uncia 


16 


24 


40 


80 


12 


1 0000 


x5 

18 

3° 

60 


Palmus  minor  — 

Pes  — 

1  ^  Palmipes 

1 4  Cubitus 


75°° 


; SOOCO  60000 


10 

20 
2  5OO 
20000 


24 


50C0 


4 

500 


4000 


1 1  Gradus 


3i 


416: 


33  35: 


2  50 


Paffus 


1 25  Stadium 


2000.  locoj  8  Milliare 


Paces.  Feet. 

Dec- 

O 

O 

0.725^ 

O 

O 

O.967 

O 

O- 

2.9OI 

O 

O 

1 1 .604 

0 

I 

2.505 

O 

i 

5.406 

O 

2 

5-01 

O 

4 

10.02 

I  20 

4 

4-5 

967 

0 

0 

6.  Proportions  of  fever  al  Long  Meafures  to  each  other,  by  The  Roman  foot  in  the  Capitol,  examined  by  Meffrs. 

M.  Picard.  Picard  and  Auzout  *  -  653  or  653b 

The  Rhinland  or  Leyden  foot  (12  whereof  make  the  The  fame  from  the  Greek  foot  -  -  652 

Rhinland  perch)  fuppofed  -  -  696  From  the  vineyard  Mattei  -  .  657 1 

The  Englifh  foot  -  -  675^  From  the  palm  -  -  658 

The  Paris  foot  -  -  -  720  From  the  pavement  of  the  Pantheon,  fuppofed  to  con- 

The  Amft-erdam  foot,  from  that  of  Leyden,  by  Snellius  629  tain  ten  Roman  feet  .  653 

The  Danifh  foot  (two  whereof  make  the  Danifhell)  701-/5  From  a  flip  of  marble  in  the  fame  pavement,  fuppofed 
The  Swedifh  foot  '  -  658^-  to  contain,  three  Roman  feet 

The  Bruffels  foot  -  -  60 From  the  pyramid  of  Cellius,  fuppofed  to  contain  93 

The  Dantzick  foot,  from  Hevelius’s  Selenographia  636  Roman  feet  -  -  653 

The  Lyons  foot,  by  M.  Auzout  -  -  757f  From  the  diameters  of  the  columns  in  the  arch  of  Sep- 

The  Bologna  foot,  by  the  fame  -  -  843  timius  Severus  -  -  -  -  653 

The  bracchio  of  Florence,  by  the  fame,  and  Father  From  a  flip  of  porphyry  in  the  pavement  of  the  Pan- 

Merfenne  -  -  .1290  .  ,  theon  -  -  -  -  653-3- 

The  palm  of  the  architects  art  Rome,  according  to  the  See  on  this  fubjeft  Phil.  Tranf.  Voh  LI.  art.  69.  p.  774. 

©bfervations  of  MelTrs.  Picaid  and  Auzout  -  9 


650 


04  N  4*!*-  Wi> 
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Y-  Proportions  of  the  Long  Meafures  of  fevers.}  Nations  to  the 
Englijh  Foot,  taken  from  Air.  Greaves,  Auzout,  Picard,  and 
Eifenfcbmid.  See  Foot. 


The  Englifh  Handard  foot  being  divided  into  1000  equal 
aarts,  the  other  meafures  will  have  the  proportions  to  it  which 
tallow  : 


Englifh  foot  -  -  - 

. 

Feet. 

IOOO 

Inches. 

12 

Paris  foot  -  - 

- 

1 068 

I  2,8 16 

Venetian  foot  - 

- 

I  162 

13.944 

Rhinland  foot  - 

- 

1033 

12,396 

Strafburgh  foot  - 

- 

952 

11,424 

Norimbergh  foot  - 

- 

IOOO 

I  2 

Dantzick  foot 

- 

94+ 

I  1,323 

Danifh  foot  - 

- 

1042 

12,704 

Swedifh  foot  - 

- 

977-1 

n.733 
2 1,888 

Derahor  cubit  of  Cairo 

- 

1824 

Perfian  arifh  -  - 

- 

3i97 

38>31 2 * * * 64 

Greater  Turkifh  pike 

- 

2200 

26,4 

Lefier  Turkifli  pike 

- 

2131 

25,572 

Braccio  at  Florence 

- 

1913 

22,956 

Bracciovfor  woollen  at  Siena 

- 

1 242 

M.904 

Braccio  for  linen  at  Siena 

- 

1974 

23,688 

Canna  at  Naples  ... 

- 

6S80 

82,56 

Vera  at  Almaria  and  Gibraltar 

- 

2760 

33.12 

Palmo  di  architetti  at  Rome 

. 

73  2 

87,84 

tanna  di  architetti  -  - 

- 

7320 

87.84 

Palmo  di  braccio  di  mercantia  -  - 

- 

69  5i 

8,3  46 

Genoa  palm  ... 

- 

815 

9.78 

Bolognian  foot  -  -  - 

- 

1250 

JS 

Antwerp  ell 

- 

2283 

27>396 

Amflerdam  ell 

- 

2268 

27,216 

Leyden  ell  - 

- 

2260 

27,12 

Paris  draper’s  ell  -  - 

- 

3929 

47A48 

Paris  mercer's  ell 

- 

3937 

47, *44 

8.  Different  Itinerary  Meafures. 


A  French  league  is 

about  2\ 

Englifh  miles. 

A  German  mile 

4 

ditto 

A  Dutch  mile 

3 i 

ditto 

An  Italian  mile 

1  1 
*1  x 

ditto 

A  Spanifh  league 

3] 

ditto 

A  Ruffian  verlt 

3 

-f 

ditto 

II.  SauARE,  Superficial,  or  Land  Meafure. 

1. ]  Englifo  fquare  meafures  are  raifed  from  the  yard  of  36 
inches  multiplied  into  itfelf,  and  thus  producing  1296  fquare 
inches  in  the  fquare  yard ;  the  divifions  of  this  are  fquare  feet 
and  inches ;  and  the  multiples,  poles,  roods,  and  acres.  Ee- 
caufe  the  length  of  a  pole  is  5  ‘  yards,  the  fquare  of  the  fame 
contains  30^  fquare  yards.  A  fquare  mile  contains  640  lquare 
acres.  In  meafuring  fens  and  woodlands,  18  feet  are  generally 
allowed  to  the  pole,  and  21  feet  in  forelt  lands. 

A  hide  of  land,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Englilh  hiftory,  contained  about  too  arable  acres  ;  and  3 
hides  were  efieemed  a  knight’s  fee.  At  the  time  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  conqueft,  there  were  243,600  hides  in  England. 

2. ]  Scotch  fquare  or  land  meafure  is  regulated  by  the  Scotch 

ell  e  36  fquare  ells  =  1  fall,  40  falls  =  1  rood,  4  roods  =  1 
acre. — The  proportion  between  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  acre, 
luppofing  the  feet  in  both  meafures  alike,  is  as  1369  to  1089, 
or  nearly  as  5  to  4.  If  the  difference  of  the  feet  be  regarded,  the 
proportion  is  as  10,000  to  7S69.  The  length  of  the  chain  for 

meafuring  land  in  Scotland  is  24  ells,  or  74  feet. — A  hulband- 

land  contains  6  acres  of  fock  and  feythe  land,  that  is,  of  land 

that  may  be  tilled  v/ith  a  plough,  or  mown  with  a  feythe  :  1 3 


acres  of  arable  land  make  one  ox-gang,  and  4  ox  gangs  make 
a  pound-land  of  old  extent. 

3.]  French  fquare  meafures  are  regulated  by  12  fquare  lines 
in  the  inch  fquare  ;  1 2  inches  in  the  foot,  22  feet  in  the  perch, 
and  100  perches  in  the  arpent  or  acre. 

Tables  of  Square  Meafure. 


1.  English. 


Inches 

144 

1296 

Feet 

9 

Yards 

3600 

25 

2l 

Paces 

392°4 

2724 

3°! 

0 

10.89 

Poles 

1  568160 

10890 

1 210 

43  5-6 

40 

Rood 

6272640 

4356o 

4840 

1/43-6 

160 

4 !  Acre 

2.  Grecian  fquare  meafures  were  the  plethron  or  acre,  by 
fome  faid  to  contain  1444,  by  others  10,000  fquare  feet;  and 
aroura  the  half  of  the  plethron.  The  aroura  of  the  Egyptians 
was  the  fquare  ioo  cubits. 

3.  Fwman  fquare  meafure  reduced  to  Englith.  The  integer 
was  the  jugerum  or  acre,  which  the  Romans  divided  like  the 
libra  or  as:  thus  the  jugerum  contained 


fquare 

feet. 

o' 

'3 

01 

Eng. 

roods. 

S 

• 

c^ 

0 

Vj 

Square 

feet. 

As 

28800 

288 

2 

18 

250.05 

Deunx 

26400 

264 

2 

10 

1S3.85 

Dextans 

24000 

240 

2 

2 

117.64 

Dodrans 

2  1 600 

2 16 

1 

34 

51.42 

Bes 

192O0 

19? 

1 

*5 

257.46 

Septunx 

16800 

168 

1 

>7 

191.25 

Semis 

14400 

144 

1 

9 

125.03 

Quincunx 

12000 

1 20 

1 

1 

58.82 

Triens 

9600 

96 

0 

32 

264.85 

Quadrans 

7200 

72 

O 

H 

198.64 

Sextans 

4800 

48 

O 

16 

I32-43 

Uncia 

2300 

24 

O 

8 

66.2  1  j 

Note,  Aftus  major  was  14,400  fquare  feet,  eqtial  to  a  fends  1 
clirna,  3600  fquare  feet,  equal  to  a  fefcuncia  and  a6Ias  mini-* 
mus  equal  to  a  l'extans. 

III.  Cubical  Meafures,  or  Meafures  of  Capacity,  for  Lraums. 

1.]  The  Englifb  meafures  were  originally  raifed  from  troy- 
weight  :  it  being  enacted  by  feveral  ftatutes,  that  eight  pounds 
troy  of  wheat,  gathered  from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  well 
dried,  Humid  weigh  a  gallon  of  wine  meafure,  the  divifions  and 
multiples  whereof  were  to  form  the  other  meafures  :  at  the 
fame  time  it  was  alfo  ordered,  that  there  Humid  be  but  one 
liquid  meafure  in  the  kingdom  :  yet  cuftom  has  prevailed,  and 
there  having  been  introduced  a  new  weight,  viz.  the  avoirdu¬ 
pois,  we  have  now  a  fecond  Handard  gallon  adjulied  thereto, 
and  therefore  exceeding  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  the 
avoirdupois  weight  to  troy  weight.  From  this  latter  Handard 
are  raifed  two  teveral  meafures,  the  one  for  ale,  the  other  for 
beer.  The  fealed  gallon  at  Guildhall,  which  is  the  Handard 
fqr  wines.,  fpirits,  oils,  ire,  is  luppofed  to  contain  zj  1  cubic 
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inches  5  and  on  this  fuppofiticm  the  other  measures  railed'  there¬ 
from,  will  contain  as  in  the  table  underneath  :  yet,  by  a&ual 
experiment,  made  in  168&,  before  the  lord-mayor  and  the 
commiftioners  of  excife,  this  gallon  was  found;  to  contain  only 
224  cubic  inches  :  it  was  however  agreed  to- continue  the  com¬ 
mon  iiippofed  contents  of  231  cubic  inches  ;  fo  that  all  com¬ 
putations  ft  and  on  their  old  footing.  Hence,  as  12  is  to  23  < , 
fo  is  14I-J  to  28l-|the  cubic  inches  in  the  ale-gallon  :  but  in 
effeift  the  ale-quart  pontains  yo|  cubic  inches,  on.  which  prin¬ 
ciple  the  ale  and  beer  gallon  will  be  282  cubic  inches.  The 
feveral  divifions  and  multiples  of  thefe  meafures,  and  their  pro¬ 
portions,  are  exhibited  in  the  tables  underneath. 

The  barrel  for  ale  in  London  is  3  gallons,  and  the  barrel 
for  beer  ,36  gallons.  In  all  other  places  of  England,  the  barrel, 
both  for  ale  and  beer,  is  34  gallons. 

2. ]  Scotch  liquid  meafure  is  founded  on  the  pint.  The 
Scotch  pint  was  formerly  regulated  by  a  ftandard  jug  of  cat! 
metal,  the  cuftody  of  which  was  committed  to  the  borough  of 
Stirling.  This  jug  was  fuppoled  to  contain  105  cubic  inches  5 
and  though,  after  levcral  careful  trials,  it  has  been  found  to 
contain  only  about  103^  inches ;  yet,  in  compliance  with 
eftablifhed  cuftom,  founds  on  that  opinion,  the  pint  Jioups 
are  tiill  regulated  to  contain  105  inches,  and  the  cuftomary  ale 
meafures  are  about above  that  ftandard.  It  was  enafted  by 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  that  the  pint  fhould  contain  41  ounces 
Trone  weight  of  the  clear  water  of  Tay,  and  by  James  VI. 
that  it  fhould  contain  53  Scots  Troy  ounces  of  the  clear  water 
of  Leith.  This  affords  another  method  of  regulating  the 
pint,  and  alio  afeertains  the  ancient  ftandard  of  the  Trone 
weight.  As  the  waters  of  Tay  and  Leith  are  alike,  the  Trone 
weight  mult  have  been  to  the  Scots  Troy  weight  as  3  5  to  4 1  ; 
and  therefore,  the  pound  Trone  muft  have  contained  about  2  1  A 
ounces  Scots  Troy. 

4  gills  1  mutchkin. 

2  mutehkins  =  1  chopin. 

2  chopins  =  1  pint. 

2  pints  =  I  quart. 

4  quarts  =  1  gallon. 

The  Scotch  quart  contains  210  inches;  and  is,  therefore, 
about  T'(5  let's  than  the  Englilh  wine  gallon,  and  about  ^  lefs 
than  the  ale-gallon. 

3, ]  As  to  the  liquid  meafures  of  foreign  nations,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  their  feveral  veffels  for  wine,  vinegar,  &c.  have 
alfo-  various  denominations  according  to  their  different  lizes  and 
the  places  wherein  they  are  ufed.  The  woeders  of  Germany, 
for  holding  Rhenifh  and  Mofelle  wines,  are  different  in  their 
gauges;  fome  containing  (4  aumes  of  Amfterdam  meafure, 
and  others  more  or  lets.  The  aume  is  reckoned  at  Amfter¬ 
dam  for  8  fteckans,  or  20  verges,  or  for  ^  of  a  ton  of  2  pipes; 
or  4  barrels  of  French  or  Bourdeaux,  which  £  at  this  latter 
place  is  called  tienon,  becaufe  ,3  of  them  make  a  pipe  or  2 
barrels,  and  6  the  laid  ton.  The  fteckan  is  16  mingles,  or 
32  pints  ;  and  the  verge  is,  in  refpeft  of  the  faid  Rhenifh  and 
Mofelle,  and  fome  other  forts  of  wine,  6  mingles;  but  in  mea- 
furing  brandy,  it  confilts  of  63  mingles.  The  aume  is  divided 
into  a  anckers,  and  the  ancker  into  2  fteckans,  or  32  mingles. 
The  ancker  is  taken  fometimes  for  of  a  ton,  or  4  barrels  ; 
on  which  footing  the  Bourdeaux-baFrel  ought  to  contain  at 
Amfterdam  (when  the  cafk  is  made  according  to  the  juft  gauge) 
I2-|  fteckans,  or  200  mingles,  wine  and  lees  ;  or  1  2  fteckans, 
or  192  mingles  racked  wine;  fo  that  the  Bourdeaux-ton  of 
wine  contains  50  fteckans,  or  800  mingles,  wine  and  lees  j  and 


48  fteckans,  or  768  mingles,  of  pure  wine.  The  barrels  or 
pompons  of  Nantes  and  other  places  on  the  river  Loire,  con¬ 
tain  only  12  fteckans  Amfterdam  meafure-  The  wine-ton’ of 
Rochelle,, Cognac,  Charente,  and  the  ifle  of  Rht,  differs  very 
little  from  the  ton  of  Bourdeaux,  and  confeguently  from  the  bar¬ 
rels  and  pipes.  A  ton  of  wine  of  Chalolfe,  Bayonne,  and  the 
neighbouring  places,  is  reckoned  60  fteckans,  and  the  barrel 
1  5,  Amfterdam-meafure, 

The  muid  of  Paris  contains  t  50  quarts,  or  300  pints,  wine, 
and  lees  :  or  280  pints  clear  wine  ;  of  which  in  u  ids  3  make  a 
ton,  and  the  fractions  are 


The  muid 

T  K  f 

The  fetier 

1  bo 

1  .E 

The  quart 

The  pint 

< 

1  C 

The  chopin 

8 

The  demi-letier 

J  l 

36  fetters 
4  quarts 
2  pints 
2  chopins 
2  demi-letiers 
2  poiflbns. 

The  muid  is  alfo  compofed  of  pipes,  or  poinpons,  quarteaux, 
queves,  and  demiqueves  ;  thole  poinpons  of  Paris  and  Orleans 
contain  about  15  fteckans  Amfterdam  meafure,  and  ought  to 
weigh  with  the  cafk  6661b.  a  little  more  or  lefs.  In  Provence 
they  reckon  by  rrfllleroles,  and  the  millerole  of  Toulon  contains 
66  Paris  pints,  or  100  pints  of  Amfterdam,  nearly  ;  and  the 
Paris  pint  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Englilh  wine-quart. 

The  butts  or  pipes  from  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Alicant,  Benecarlo, 
Saloe,  and  Mataro,  and  from  the  Canaries,  from  Lifbon, 
Oporto,  and  Fayal,  are  very  different  in  their  gauges,  though 
in  affreightments  they  are  all  reckoned  two  to  the  ton. 

Vinegar  is  meafured  in  the  fame  manner  as  wine  ;  but  the 
meafures  for  brandies  are  different :  theft  fpirits  from  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  &:c.  are  generally  fnipped  in  large  Gaiks  called 
pipes,  butts,  and  pieces,  according  to  the  places  from  whence 
they  are  exported,  &c.  In  France,  brandy  is  ftiipped  in  calks 
called  pieces  at  Bourdeaux,  and  pipes  at  Rochelle,  Cognac,  the 
ifte  of  Rhe,  and  other  neighbouring  places,  which  contain 
fome  more  and  fome  lefs,  even  from  60  to  90  Amfterdam. 
verges  or  veertels,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  veffels,  and 
the  places  they  come  from,  which  being  reduced  into  barrels 
will  Hand  as  follows,  viz. 

At  Rochelle,  Cognac,  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  and 

the  country  of  Aunis  -  -  27  Veertels 

At  Nantes,  and  feveral  places  of  Bretagne 

and  Anjou  -  -  -  29  Veertels  1  $3 

At  Bourdeaux,  and  different  parts  of  Guienne  32  Verges  f  -Q 
At  Amfterdam,  and  other  cities  of  Holland  30  Veertels 
At  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck  -  "3°  Verges 

At  Embden  -  -  -  -  27  Verges 
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In  Provence  and  Languedoc,  brandy  is  fold  by  the  quintal, 
the  calks  included  ;  and  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  the  verges  are 
called  fejiers  of  16-  Hops  each,  and  the  fpirit  is  fold  at  fo  much 
per  tiop. 

Olive  oil  is  alfo  Ih-ipped  in  calks  of  various  lizes,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  places  where  it  is  embarked  and  the  con- 
veniency  of  ftowage.  In  England  it  is  fold  by  the  ton  of  236 
gallons  ;  and  at  Amfterdam  by  the  ton  of  7  1 7  mingles, or  1434 
pints.  In  Provence  it  is  fold  by  milleroles  of  66  Paris  pints  ; 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  brought  in  pipes  or  butts,  of 
different  gauges;  at  the  firft  place  it  is  fold  by  roves  whereof 
40  go  to  the  butt;  and  at  the  latter  place  by  almoudas,  wheieof 
26  make  a  pipe.  Train  oil  is  fold  in  England  by  the  ton,  at 
Amfterdam  by  the  barrel. 


/ 
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Tables  of  Liquid  Meafure. 
I.  English. 

Solid  inches. 


28I 

231 

Pint 

8 

Gallon 

4!58 

144 

18 

Rundlet 

7276L 

252 

3*1 

Barrel 

9702 

336 

42 

Ti 

erce 

Hogfhead 

>4553 

504 

63 

3t 

2 

2 

19279 

672 

84 

4t 

2T 

*T 

Pu 

ncheon 

Butt  or  pipe 

j 29 106 

1008 

126 

7 

4 

3 

2 

It 

58212 

2016 

252 

l4 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2  Tim 

2.  Jewish  reduced  to  Englifh 
Wine-meafure. 


Caph 

Log- 

-  „ 

Si 

4 

Cab 

- 

16 

12 

3|Hin 

32 

24 

6 

2 

Seah  -  - 

96 

72 

18 

6 

3  Bath,  or  Epha 

060 

720 

1  80 

60 

3o|io|chomer 

Gall.  S' 

-  o  of 

-  o  o* 

-  o  3t 

-  I  2 

-  *  4 

-  7  4 
'  75  5 


Pints 


64 


12S 


25632 

■P4 


5!2 


Gallon 

“1 

8  Firkin 

Kilderkin 
Barrel 


1 6  2 


2[Hog. 


|  Pints 
— 

8 

[Brer.} 

• 

Gallon 

72 

9 

Fir 

2 

kin 

Kilderkin 

144 

18 

4  288 

36 

4 

2  ’Barrel 

t;,-6 

72 

8 

a  j  2^  Hog. 

3.  Attic  reduced  to  Englilh  Wine-meafure. 


Cochlia 

. 

2i 

ion 

Cheme 

H 

Myftron  -  - 

5 

2 1 

2 

Cone 

ie  - 

10 

5 

4 

2 

Cyatl 

10s  - 

»S 

l\ 

6 

3 

Oxyb 

aphon 

60 

3° 

24 

1 2 

6 

4 

Cotyle 

120 

60 

48 

24 

12 

8 

2 

Xeftes 

720 

360 

288 

144 

72 

48 

12 

1 

6  Chous 

8640 

4.320 

345<5 

1728 

864 

57<5 

144 

72  ^(Metretes 

CA 

O 


<*al. 

Pints. 

5'  Dec. 
& 

0 

1 

Uo 

0.03  j  6^ 

0 

« 

0.0712  f 

0 

1 

♦  T 

0.089^ 

0 

1 

*4 

0.178^ 

0 

f 

I  X 

o-3  56ri 

0 

A 

0 

°-535  i 

0 

JL 

t 

2.141  | 

0 

I 

4.283 

0 

6 

25.698 

10 

2 

49.629 

8  F 


Solid 

inches. 

0.177 
0.2 1 1 
0.844 

2-533 
5.067 
15.2 
7,62  g 


Vox.  V, 
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4.  Roman  reduced  to  Engliih  Wlne-meafure 


Ligula 


4 

Cyathus 

- 

6 

I  -S 

Acetabulum 

A 

1  ’ 

3 

2 

Q.usr 

tarius 

Hem 

6 

4 

2 

48 

12 

8 

4 

288 

72 

4s 

24 

I  2 

1132 

288 

1 02 

98 

48 

M 

OO 

O 

4- 

576 

384  192 

96 

460S0 

11420 

'68o'384o 

1920 

2;Sextarii 


6;Congius 


24! 


Urna 

Amphora  - 

40J  >cjculeus 


Gal.' 

Pints 

U) 

£> 

.  5'  Dec. 

0 

O 

3' 

0.T174V 

0 

c,V 

0.469  f 

0 

Qf 

o-7°4  i 

0 

0 

1.40 

0 

0  i 

2.818 

0 

I 

5.636 

0 

H 

/ 

4.942 

3 

4  5 

5-33 

7 

l 

10.66 

43 

3 

11.095 

IV.  Meafures  of  Capacity  for  Things  Dry. 

I.]  Englijb  dry  or  corn  meafure.  The  ftandard  for  mea- 
furing  corn,  fait,  coals.,  and  other  dry  goods,  in  England,  is 
the  Winchefter  gallon,  which  contains  272^  cubic  inches.  The 
bufhel  contains  8  gallons,  or  2178  inches.  A  cylindrical  veil'd, 
l8|-  inches  diameter,  and  8  inches  deep,  is  appointed  to  be  ufed 
as  a  bufhel  in  levying  the  malt-tax.  A  veil'd  of  thefe  dimen- 
fions  is  rather  lefs  than  the  Winchefter  bufhel  of  8  gallons,  for 
it  contains  only  2150  inches;  though  probably  there  was  no 
difference  intended.  The  denominations  of  dry  meafure  com¬ 
monly  ufed,  are  given  in  the  firft  of  the  fubjoined  tables.  Four 
quarters  of  corn  make  a  chaldron,  5  quarters  make  a  wey  or  load, 
and  10  quarters  make  a  tun.  In  meafuring  fea-coal,  Specks 
.make  a  bufhel,  9  bufhels  make  a  quarter  or  vatt,  4  quarters 
make  a  chaldron,  and  21  chaldrons  make  a  fcore. 

40  feet  hewn  timber  make  a  load. 

50  feet  unhewn  timber  make  a  load. 

02  gallons  make  a  herring  barrel. 

■J  D 

42  gallons  make  a  falmon  barrel. 

1  cwt.  gun-powder  makes  a  barrel. 

256  lb.  foap  make  a  barrel. 

to  dozen  chnd'es  make  a  barrel. 

1 2  barrels  make  a  laid. 

a.}  Scotch  dry  meafure.  There  was  formerly  only  one  mea¬ 
fure  of  capacity  in  Scotland ;  and  fome  commodities  were 
heaped,  others  Jlraiked,  or  meafured  exactly  to  the  capacity  of 
the  ftandard.  The  method  of  heaping  was  afterwards  forbid¬ 
den  as  unequal,  and  a  larger  meafure  appointed  for  fuch  com¬ 
modities  as  that  cuftom  had  been  extended  to. 

The  wheat-firlot, ufed  alfo  for  rye, peale, beans, fait, and  grafs- 
feeds,  contains  21  pints  1  mutchkin,  meafured  by  the  Stirling 
jug.  The  barley  firlot,  ufed  alfo  for  oats,  fruit,  and  potatoes, 
contains  31  pints.  A  different  method  of  regulating  the  firlot 
•was  appointed,  from  the  dimenfions  of  a  cylindrical  velfel. 
The  diameter  for  both  meafures  was  fixed  at  loj-  inches,  the 
depth  73  inches  for  the  wheat-firlot,  and  1  o'-  for  the  barley - 
firlot.  A  ftandard  conftrufted  by  thefe  meafures  is  rather 
lefs  than  when  regulated  by  the  pint  ;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to 
make  veffels  exadtly  cylindrical,  the  regulation  by  the  pint  has 
prevailed,  and  the  other  method  gone  into  dilufe. 


If  the  Stirling  jug  contain  7 ojf  inches,  the  wheat-firlot  will 
contain  2109  inches  ;  which  is  more  than  two  per  cent,  larger: 
than  the  legal  malt  bufhel  of  England,  and  about  1  per  cent* 
larger  than  the  Winchefier  bufhel  :  and  the  barley-tirlot  will 
contain  4208  inches.  The  barley-boll  is  nearly  equal  to  fix 
legal  malt  bufhels. 

In  Stirlingfhire,  17  pecks  are  reckoned  to  the  boll  :  in  Inver- 
nefs-fhire,  18  pecks:  in  Ayrfhire,  the  boll  is  the  lame  as  the 
Englifh  quarter.  And  the  firlots,  in  many  places,  are  larger 
than  the  Linlithgow  ltandard. 

3-]  French  dry ,  are,  the  litron,  bufhel,  minot,  mine,  fep- 
tier,  muid,  and  tun.  The  litron  is  divided  into  two  demili- 
trons  and  four  quarter-litrons,  and  contains  36  cubic  inches 
of  Paris.  By  ordonnance  the  litron  is  to  be  three  inches,  and 
a  half  high,  and  three  inches  10  lines  broad.  The  litron  for 
Lit  is  larger,  and  is  divided  into  two  halves,  four  quarters, 
eight  demi-quarters,  and  16  mefurettes.  The  French  bufhel  Is 
different  in  different  jurifdiH ions.  At  Paris  it  is  divided  into 
demi-bufhels  ;  each  demi-bufhel  into  two  quarts;,  the  quart 
into  two  half  quarts  ;  and  the  half-quart  into  two  litrons  :  fo 
that  the  bufhel  contains  16  litrons.  By  ordonnance  the  Paris 
bufhel  is  to  be  eight  inches  two  lines  and  a  half  high,  and  ten 
inches  broad,  or  in  diameter  within-fide.  The  minot  confifts 
of  three  bufhels,  the  mine  of  two  minots  or  fix  bufhels,  the 
feptier  of  two  mines  or  12  bufhels,  and  the  muid  of  12 
feptiers,  or  144  bufhels-.  The  bufhel  of  oats  is  eftimated 
double  that  of  any  other  grain ;  fo  that  there  go  24  birfheis 
to  make  the  feptier,  and  288  to  make  the  muid.  It  is  divided 
into  four  picotins,  the  picotin  containing  two  quarts,  or  four 
litrons.  The  bufhel  for  fait  is  divided  into  two  half-bufhels, 
four  quarters,  eight  half  quarters,  and  6  litrons;  four  bufhels 
make  a  minot,  16  a  feptier,  and  192  a  muid.  The  bufhel  for 
wood  is  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  and  half-quarters.  Eight 
bufhels  make  the  minot,  16  a  mine  ;  20  mines,  or  420  bufhels, 
the  muid.  For  plafter,  12  bufhels  make  a  fack,  and  36  lacks 
a  muid.  For  lime,  three  bufhels  make  a  minot,  and  48  minots 
a  muid.  The  minot  is  by  ordonnance  to  be  11  inches  9  lines 
high,  and  14  inches  8  lines  in  diameter.  The  minot  is  com- 
pofed  of  three  bufhels,  or  16  litrons;  four  minots  make  a  fep¬ 
tier,  and  48  a  muid.  The  French  mine  js  no  real  velfel,  hut 
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an  eftimation  of  feveral  others.  At  Paris  the  mine  contains 
fix  bufhels,  and  2d  make  the  muid ;  at  Rouen  the  mine  is  four 
bufhels  ;  and  at  Dieppe,  1 8  mines  make  a  Paris  muid.  The 
feptier  differs  in  different  places  :  at  Paris  it  contains  two 
mines,  or  eight  bufiiels,  and  12  feptiers  the  muid.  At  Rouen 
the  feptier  contains  two  mines  or  12  bufiiels.  Twelve  feptiers 
make  a  muid  at  Rouen,  as  well  as  at  Paris;  but  12  of  the  latter 
are  equal  to  14  of  the  former.  At  Toulon  the  feptier  contains 
a  mine  and  a  half ;  three  of  which  mines  make  the  feptier  of 
Paris.  The  muid  or  muy  of  Paris  confifts  of  1  2  feptiers ;  and 
is  divided  into  mines,  minots,  bufiiels,  See.  That  for  oats  is 
double  that  for  other  grain,  i.  e.  contains  twice  the  number  of 
bufiiels.  At  Orleans  the  muid  is  divided  into  mines,  but  thofe 
mines  only  contain  two  Paris  feptiers  and  a  half.  In  fome 
places  they  ufe  the  tun  in  lieu  of  the  muid  ;  particularly  at 
Nantes,  where  it  contains  10  feptiers  of  t6  bufiiels  each,  and 
weighs  between  2200  and  2250  pounds.  Three  of  thefe  tuns 
make  28  Paris  feptiers.  At  Rochelle,  See.  the  tun  contains 
42  bufiiels,  and  weighs  two  per  cent,  lefs  than  that  ©f  Nantes. 
At  Bred  it  contains  20  bufiiels,  is  equal  to  10  Paris  feptiers, 
and  weighs  about  2240  pounds.  See  Tun. 

4.]  Dutch,  Swed fo,  Polijb,  PruJJian,  and  Mufcouite.  In 
thefe  places,  they  eftimate  their  dry  things  on  the  foot  of  the 
laji,  leji,  letb,  or  leebt ;  fo  called  according  to  the  various  pro¬ 
nunciations  of  the  people  who  ufe  it.  In  Holland,  the  laft  is 
equal  to  19  Paris  feptiers,  or  38  Bourdeaux  bufiiels,  and  weighs 
about  4560  pounds ;  the  laft  they  divide  into  27  mudes,  and 
the  mude  into  four  fchepels.  In  Poland,  the  laft  is  40  Bour¬ 
deaux  bufiiels,  and  weighs  about  4800  Paris  pounds.  In 
Prufiia,  the  laft  is  133  Paris  feptiers.  In  Sweden  and  Muf- 
covy,  they  meafure  by  the  great  and  little  laft  ;  the  firft  con¬ 
taining  1 1  barrels,  and  the  fecond  half  as  many.  See  Last. 
In  Mufcovy,  they  likewife  ufe  the  cheft'ord,  which  is  different 
in  various  places  :  that  of  Archangel  is  equal  to  three  Rouen 
bufiiels. 

3.]  Italian.  At  Venice,  Leghorn,  and  Lucca,  they  efti¬ 
mate  their  dry  things  on  the  foot  of  the  ftaro  or  ftaio ;  the 
ftaro  of  Leghorn  weighs  54  pounds :  112  ftaros  and  feven- 
eighths  are  equal  to  the  Amfterdam  laft.  At  Lucca,  1 19  ftaros 
make  the  laft  of  Amfterdam.  The  Venetian  ftaro  weighs 
128  Paris  pounds  :  the  ftaro  is  divided  into  four  quarters. 
Thirty-five  ftaros  and  one-fifth,  or  140  quarters  and  four-fifths, 
make  ihe  laft  of  Amfterdam.  At  Naples  and  other  parts,  they 
ufe  the  tomolo  or  tomalo,  equal  to  one- third  of  the  Paris 
feptier.  Thirty-fix  tomoli  and  a  half  make  the  carro  :  and  a 
carro  and  a  half,  or  54  tomoli,  make  the  laft  of  AmlLrdam. 
At  Palermo,  16  tomoli  make  the  falma,  and  four  mondili  the 
tomolo.  Ten  falmas  and  three  fevenths,  or  i  y  1  tomoli  and 
three-fevenths,  make  the  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

6. ]  Fkmijh.  At  Antwerp,  &c.  they  meafure  by  the  viertel ; 
32  and  one-half  whereof  make  14  Paris  feptiers.  At  Ham¬ 
burgh,  the  fchepel ;  90  whereof  make  19  Paris  feptiers. 

7. ]  Spanijb  and  Portuguefe.  At  Cadiz,  Bilboa,  and  St. 
Sebaftian,  they  ufe  the  fanega;  2-?  whereof  make  the  Nantes 
or  R.ochel!e  tun,  or  nine  Paris  feptiers  and  a  half :  though  the 
Bilboa  fanega  is  fomewhat  larger,  infomuch  that  21  fanegas 
make  a  Nantes  tun.  At  Seville,  8cc.  they  ufe  the  anagora, 
containing  a  little  more  than  the  Paris  mine;  36  anagoras 
make  19  Paris  feptiers.  At  Bayonne,  See.  the  concha  ;  30 
whereof  are  equal  to  nine  Paris  feptiers  and  an  half.  At 
Lifbon  the  alqiiiver,  a  very  fmall  meafure,  240  whereof  make 
19  Paris  feptiers,  60  the  Lifbon  muid. 


Tables  of  Dry  Meafure. 
1.  English. 

Solid  inches 


33  P 

268.8 

Lint 

8 

Gallon  ■ 

537-6 

l6 

2 

Peck 

2130.4 

64 

8 

4 

Bufhel 

17203.2 

5' 2 

<  I 

6432 

8  Quarter. 

2.  Scripture  Dry,  reduced  to 
Englifli. 

Gachal 


20'Cab 


36 


1^  Gomor 


0 

Peck. 

Gal. 

Tint. 

Dec. 

.  inch. 

-  0 

0 

'©Tiff 

0.031 

0 

0 

2  4 

O 

6 

0 

0 

5tj 

1.2  I  X 

1201  6 

1 

3t 

360 

18 

10 

1 800 

90 

5° 

3600 

1 80 

ICO 

Seah 
Epha 
5  Leteeh 

'  sfch 


10 


omer 


-  1  o  1 

-  16  o  o 
3  201 


4.036. 

1 2.107 
26.500- 
18.969  , 


3.  Attic  Meafures  of  Capacity 
for  Things  Dry,  reduced  to 
Englifh  Corn  Meafure. 

Cochliarion 

l 


*■3  _ 

g.  9  ? 


c n 

c 


n  ° 

o  n 

=r  r> 


IO 


60 


120 


Cyathos  - 


12 


1  f  oj  18 


8640-864 


Oxybaphon 
Cotyle 


1  2 


2  Xeftes 


144I  T 


Cboenix 

qstMedir 


-000  C.276.& 

-  Q  O  O  2.763  X 
000  4.144  A 

-000  16.579 
-000  33.158 
-.001  15.705  *• 


4.  Rom  an  Meafures  of  Capacity 
for  Things  Dry,  reduced  to 
Englifh  Corn  Meafure. 

Ligula  -  - 


►d 

ft 

Cj 


3  ’. 


Cyathus 

Acetabulum 
Hemina 


48 


3S4 

768 


12 


96 


1 92 


8 

<5| 


128 


16 

.32 


v>extartus 
f  Scmimodius 
:6 


p  t 

0  6 

3  5°* 

c/v 

p  _ 

0 

p_ 

Pint. 

Dec. 

.  inch. 

0 

°A 

0.0 1  . 

0 

°tV 

0.04 

0 

0  i 

0x6 

0 

8  i 

0.24 

0  . 

1 

0.48 

1 

0 

3-^4- 

0 

0 

.7.68  : 
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What  we  have  faid  of  French  rifeafftfes  lit  this  article  evi¬ 
dently  applies  to  rhe  date  of  things  before  the  dcdruftion  of 
their  monarchy.  With  the  new  order  of  things  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  however,  has  been  introduced  a  law  to  equalize  the  weights 
and  meafures.  The  following  account  of  them  appeared  in 
ortE  of  the  Engl i Hi  journals  : 

“  The  equalization  of  weights  and  meafures  being  now  ac- 
complifhed  throughout  the  whole  territory  of  the  I'reneh  Re¬ 
public,  the  following  clarification  of  terms  has  been  adopted  : 

hi. Meafures  of  Length, 

is  metres  make  one  decametre 

to.)  -  one  hedlometre 

t,  oo  -  one  krlometfe 

10,0  o  -  one  niyriariietre. 

In  Land  Meafure, 

id  acres  nlake  one  decare 
.  too  -  one  he  Clare 

i,roo  -  one  kilare 

io,coo  -  one  myriare. 

In  Meafures  of  Capacity, 

jo  litres  make  one  decalitre 
ioo  -  one  hectolitre 

i,ooo  one  kilolitre 

i  o,  x  o  -  one  myrialitre. 

Li  JVeights, 

io  gramme  make  one  decagramme 
ico  -  one  heCtogramme 

1,'OD  -  one  kilogramme 

iOjOGO  -  one  myriagi atnme. 

“  The  metre  is  iii  Efiglifn  meafure  3  feet  3  inches,  1,708 
line.  The  acre  is  ic,ooo  lquare  metres,  107,623,048  L’hglifh 
Tquare  feet. 

“  The  litre  is  equal  to  1,766  pints  Winchefter  meafure,  or 
2,081  pi;  ts  wine  mealure. 

“  The  gramme  is  2  lbs.  f  oz  4dwts.  icSgrs.  troy,  or  2lbs. 
30Z.  6,274  drachms  avoirdupoife.” 

Mf  as uu  of  tfvod  for  Firing,  is  ufbally  the  cord,  four 
feet  high,  and  as  many  broad,  and  eight  long;  this  is  divided 
into  two  half-cords  called  ways,  and  by  the  French  metiihrures, 
from  the  pieces  buck  upright  to  bound  them  ;  or  voyes,  as 
being  fuppofed  half  a  waggon-load. 

Measure  for  Horfcs,  is  the  hand,  which,  by  flatute,  con¬ 
tains  four  inches. 

Measure,  among  Botanids.  In  deferibing  the  parts  of 
plants,  Tournefort  introduced  a  geometrical  fcale,  which  many 
of  his  followers  have  retained.  They  rneafured  every  part  of 
the  plant ;  and  the  efl’erlce  of  the  aefeription  confided  in  an 
accurate  nienluration  of  the  whole.  As  the  parts  of  plants, 
however,  are  liable  to  variation  in  no  circnmftance  fo  much  as 
that  of  dimenfion,  Linnaeus  very  rarely  admits  any  other  men- 
furation  than  that  ariting  from  the  refpeflive  length  arid  breadth 
<jf  the  parts  compared  together.  In  cafes  that  require  aftual 
nienfuration,  the  lame  author  recommends,  in  lieu  of  Tourne- 
fort’s  artificial  fcale,  the  following  natural  fcale  of  the  human 
body,  which  he  thinks  is  much  more  convenient,  and  equally 
accurate.  The  fcale  in  quefiion  confills  of  11  degrees,  which 
are  as  follows  :  1.  A  hair’s-breadth,  or  the  diameter  of  a  hair, 
( capillus .)  2.  A  line*  ( Tinea, )  the  breadth  of  the  crefcent  or 

whbe  appearance  at  the  root  of  the  finger,  (not  thumb;)  inea- 
fured  from  the  fkin  towards  the  body  of  the  nail  ;  a  line  is 
equal  to  12  hairbreadths,  and  is  the  12th  part  of  a  Parifian 
inch.  3.  A  nail,  (unguis,)  the  length  of  a  linger  nail ;  equal 


to  fix  lines,  or  half  a  Parifian  inch.  4.  A  thumb,  ( pollex ,) 
the  length  of  the  firll  or  outermotl  joint  of  the  thumb ;  equal 
to  a  Parifian  inch.  5.  A  palm,  ( pahnus ,)  the  breadth  of  the 
palm  e-xclufive  of  the  thumb;  equal  to  three  Parifian  inches. 
6.  A  (pan,  ( fpiihama ,)  the  difiance  between  the  extremity  of 
the  thumb  and  that  of  the  firll  finger  when  extended  ;  equal 
to  (even  Parifian  inches.  7.  A  great  fpan,  ( dodrans ,)  the 
dift-cince  between  the  extremity  of  the  thumb  and  that  of  the 
little  finger  when  extended;  equal  to  nine  inches.  8.  Afoot, 

( pes ,)  mea'furing  from  the  elbow  to  the  bafis  of  the  thumb  ; 
equal  to  12  Parifian  inches.  '  9.  A  cubit,  (cubitus,)  from  the 
elbov/  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger;  equal  to  17 
inches.  10.  An  arm-length,  (bracbium  )  from  the  arm-pit  to 
the  extremity  of  the  middle-finger  ;  equal  to  24  Parifian 
inches,  or  two  feet.  11.  A  fathom,  (oryya,)  the  meafure  of 
the  humart  iiature  ;  the  ditlance  between  the  extremities  of  the 
two  middle  fingers  when  the  arms  are  extended;  equal,  where 
greateft,  to  fix  feet. 

Measure  is  alto  ufecl  to  fignify  the  cadence  and  time  ob-1 
fgrved  in  poetry,  dancing,  and  mufic,  to  render  them  regular 
and  agreeable.  The  different  meafures  or  metres  in  poetry  are 
the  different  m  incers  of  ordering  and  combining  the  quantities, 
or  the  long  and  (hoit  fyllables.  Thus,  hexameter,  pentameter, 
iambic,  fapphie  verfes,  Hie.  confift  of  different  meafures. 

In  Englifh  verfes,  the  meafures  are  extremely  various  and 
arbitrary,  every  poet  being  at  liberty  to  introduce  any  new 
form  that  he  pieafes.  The  moll  ufual  are  the  heroic,  generally 
confiding  of  five  long  and  five  (hort  fyllables  ;  and  verfes  of 
four  feet;  and  of  three  feet  and  a  caefura,  or  flngle  fyllable. 

The  ancients,  by  valioudy  combining  and  tranfpofing  their 
quantities,  made  a  vaft  variety  of  different  meafures.  Of  words, 
or  rather  feet  of  two  fyllables,  they  formed  a  fpondee,  confid¬ 
ing  of  two  long  fyllables  ;  a  pyrrhic,  of  two  ffiort  fyllables ; 
a  trochee,  of  a  long  and  a  ffiort  fj' liable  ;  and  an  iambic,  of  a 
ffiort  and  a  long  fyllable.  Of  their  feet  of  three  fyllables  they 
formed  a  moloffus,  confiding  of  three  long  fyllables  ;  a  tribrach, 
of  three  ffiort  fyllables  ;  a  dabtyl,  of  one  long  and  two  ffiort 
fyllables ;  and  an  anapsed,  of  two  fhort  and  one  long  fyllable. 
The  Greek  poets  contrived  124  different  combinations  or  mea¬ 
fures,  under  as  many  different  names,  from  feet  of  two  fylla- 
bies  to  thofe  of  fix. 

Measure  in  Mufic ,  the  interval  or  fpace  of  time  which  the 
perfon  who  beats  time  takes  between  the  raifing  and  falling  of 
his  hand  or  foot,  in  order  to  conduct  the  movement,  lbmetimes 
quicker  and  lbmetimes  llower,  according  to  the  kind  of  mufic, 
or  the  lbbjeft  that  is  fuhg  or  played.  The  meafure  is  that 
which  regulates  the  time  we  are  to  dwell  on  each  note.  See 
Time.  The  ordinary  or  common  meafure  is  one  fecond  or 
6cth  part  of  a  minute,  which  is  nearly  the  fpace  between  the 
beats  of  the  pulfe  or  heart ;  the  fydole,  or  contrabtion  of  the 
heart-,  anfwering  to  the  elevation  of  the  hand  ;  and  its  diadole, 
or  dilatation,  to  the  letting  it  fall.  The  mealure  ufually  takes 
up  the  fpace  that  a  pendulum  of  two  feet  and  a  half  long  em¬ 
ploys  in  making  a  fwing  or  vibration.  The  meafure  is  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  different  quality  or  value  of  the  notes  in 
the  piece ;  by  Which  the  time  that  each  note  is  to  take  up  is 
exprelfed.  The  femibreve,  for  indance,  holds  one  rife  and 
one  fall  ;  and  this  is  called  the  meafure ,  or  whole  meafure  ; 
fometimes  the  me  afar  e-note,  or  time  note ;  the  minim,  one  rife 
or  one  fall ;  and  the  crotchet,  half  a  rife  or  half  a  fall,  there 
being  four  crotchets  in  a  full  meafure. 

Measure  Binary  or  Double,  is  that  wherein  the  rife  and 
fall  of  the  hand  are  equal. 

Measure  Ternary  or  Triple,  is  that  wherein  the  fall  is  dou¬ 
ble  to  the  rife,  or  where  two  minu  s  are  played  during  a  fall* 
and  but  one  in  the  rife.  To  this  purpofe,  the  number  3  is 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines,  when  the  meafure  is  in- 
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tended  to  be  triple  ;  and  a  C  when  the  meafure  is  to  be  com¬ 
mon  or  double.  This  riling  and  falling  of  the  hands  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  a.p'n;  and  St.  Auguftine  calls  it  plaufu', 

and  the  Spaniards  compas.  See  Arsis  and  Thesis. 

Powder  Measures  in  Artillery,  are  made  of  copper,  and 
contain  from  an  ounce  to  12  pounds  :  thefe  are  very  convenient 
in  a  fiege,  when  guns  or  mortars  are  loaded  with  loofe  powder, 
efpecially  in  ricochet  firing,  &c. 

MEASURING,  or  Mensuration,  is  the  ufing  a  certain 
known  meafure,  and  determining  thereby  the  precife  -extent, 
quantity,  or  capacity  of  any  thing. 

Measuring,  in  the  general,  makes  the  practical  part  of 
geometry.  From  the  various  l'ubietts  whereon  it  is  employed, 
it  acquires  various  names,  and  conttitutes  various  arts.  See 
Geometry,  Levelling,  Trigonometry,  &c. 

MEAT.  See  Food,  Diet,  Drink,  &c.  Amongft  the 
Jews,  l'everal  kinds  of  animals  were  forbidden  to  be  ufied  as 
food.  The  fleth  with  the  blood,  and  the  blood  without  the  flefli, 
were  prohibited;  the  fat  alfo  of  facrificed  animals  was  not  to 
be  eaten.  Roafted  meat,  boiled  meat,  and  ragouts,  were  in  ufe 
amongft  the  Hebrews  ;  but  we  meet  with  no  kind  of  feafoning 
except  fait,  bitter  herbs,  and  honey. — They  never  mingled 
milk  in  any  ragout  or  hath,  and  never  ate  at  the  fame  meal 
both  meat  and  milk,  butter  or  cheefe.  The  daily  provition 
for  Solomon's  table  was  30  meafures  of  fine  wheat  flour,  60  of 
common  flour,  20  ftalls  of  oxen,  20  pafture  oxen,  100  fheep, 
befides  venifon  and  wild-fowl. 

The  principal  and  moft  neceflary  food  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  bread,  which  they  called  ap'log,  and  produced  in  a 
wicker  bafket  called  xavsou  Their  loaves  were  fometimes 
baked  under  the  allies,  and  fometimes  in  an  oven.  They  alfo 
ufed  a  fort  of  bread  called  Maza.  Barley  meal  was  ufed 
amongft  the  Greeks,  which  they  called  ZApihv.  They  had  a 
frequent  difli  called  Spiov,  which  was  a  compofition  of  rice, 
cheefe,  eggs,  and  honey,  wrapped  in  fig-leaves.  The  MrrLv/v/ 
was  made  of  cheefe,  garlic,  and  eggs,  beaten  and  mixed  toge¬ 
ther.  Their  bread,  and  other  fubltitutes  for  bread,  were  baked 
in  the  form  of  hollow  plates,  into  which  they  poured  a  fauce. 
Garlic,  onions,  and  figs,  feem  to  have  been  a  very  common 
food  among  the  poorer  Athenians.  The  Greeks,  efpecially  in 
the  heroical  times,  ate  flefti  roafted  ;  boiled  meat  feldom  was 
ufed.  Fi(h  feems  not  to  have  been  ufed  for  food  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece.  The  young  people  only,  amongft  the  Lace¬ 
demonians,  ate  animal  food ;  the  men  and  the  old  men  were 
fupported  by  a  black  foup  called  y.zkci  gutj.'j;,  which  to  people 
c*f  other  nations  was  always  a  difagreeable  mefs.  Grafshoppers 
find  the  extremities  or  tender  fhoots  of  trees  were  frequently 
eaten  by  the  poor  among  the  Greeks.  Eels  dretfed  with  beet¬ 
root  were  efteemed  a  delicate  dilh,  and  they  were  fond  of  the 
jowl  and  belly  of  falt-filh.  Neither  were  they  without  their 
lweet-meats  :  the  deffert  confifted  frequently  of  fruits,  almonds, 
nuts,  figs,  peaches,  Sec.  In  every  kind  of  food  we  find  fait  to 
have  been  ufed. 

The  diet  of  the  firft  Romans  confifted  wholly  of  milk,  herbs, 
and  roots,  which  they  cultivated  and  dreflfed  with  their  own 
hands  ;  they  alfo  had  a  kind  of  gruel,  or  coarfe  grofs  pap, 
com  poled  of  meal  and  boiling  water;  this  ferved  for  bread: 
and  when  they  began  to  ufe  bread,  they  had  none  for  a  great 
while  but  of  unmixed  rye.  Barley-meal  was  eaten  by  them, 
which  they  called  Polenta .  When  they  began  to  eat  animal 
food,  it  was  efteemed  a  piece  of  luxury,  and  an  indulgence  not 
to  be  juftified  but  by  fome  particular  occafion.  After  animal 
food  had  grown  into  common  ufe,  the  meat  which  they  moft 
frequently  produced  upon  their  tables  was  po*k. 

Me -bod  of  Preferring  F!cf>- Meat  without  Spices ,  and  with 
very  little  Salt.  Jones,  in  his  Mfcellaned  Curio fi,  gives  us 
the  following  defeription  of  the  Moorifh  Elcholle ,  which  is 
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made  of  beef,  mutton,  or  camel's  flefti,  but  chiefly  beef,  and" 
which  they  cut  all  in  long  dices,  and  let  it  lie  for  24  hours  in 
a  pickle.  They  then  remove  it  out  of  thofe  jars  or  tubs  into 
others  with  water;  and  v/hen  it  has  lain  a  night,  they  take  it 
out,  and  put  it  on  ropes  in  the  fun  and  air  to  dry.  When  it 
is  thoroughly  dried  and  hard,  the)-  cut  it  into  pieces  of  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  throw  it  into  a  pan  or  cauldron,  which 
is  ready  with  boiling  oil  and  fuet  fufticicnt  to  bold  it,  where  it 
boils  till  it  be  very  clear  and  fed  when  cut.  After  this,  they 
take  it  out,  and  let  it  to  drain  ;  and  when  all  is  thus  done  it 
lhnds  to  cool,  and  jars  are  prepared  to  put  it  up  in,  pouring 
upon  it  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  fried  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  is 
thoroughly  cold,  they  flop  it  up  elofe.  It  will  keep  two 
years  ;  will  be  hard,  and  the  hardeft  they  look  upon  to  be  the 
belt  done.  This  they  difli  up  cold,  fometimes  fried  with  eggs 
and  garlic,  fometimes  ftewed,  and  lemon  fqueezed  on  it.  it 
is  very  good  any  way,  either  hot  or  cold. 

MEATH,  commonly  fo  called,  or  otherwife  Eajl  Meath, 
to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  county  called  H'ejl  Meath  :  a  county 
of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinfter,  bounded  by  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Cavan  and  Louth  on  the  north,  the  Irifh  channel  on 
the  eaft,  Kildare  and  Dublin  on  the  fduth,  and  Weft  Meath 
and  Longford  on  the  weft.  It  is  a  fine  champaign  country, 
abounding  with  corn,  and  well  inhabited.  It  returns  14  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament ;  and  gives  title  of  earl  fo  the  family  of 
Brabazon.  It  contains  326,480  Irifti  plantation  acres,  I39 
pariflies,  12  baronies,  and  fix  boroughs  :  chief  town  Trim. 
This  diftrift  being  the  moft  ancient  fettlement  of  the  Belgians 
in  Ireland,  the  inhabitants  were  efteemed  the  eldeft  and  moft 
honourable  tribe  :  from  which  feniofity  their  chieftains  were 
elected  monarchs  of  ail  the  Belgne  ;  a  dignity  that  was  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  Fly-n-Faillian  without  intermifiion,  until  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  Caledonian  colonies,  under  the  name  of  Tuath  de 
Danan,  when  Conor-Mor,  chieftain  of  thefe  people,  obtained 
or  rather  ufurped  the  monarchical  throne,  obliged  Eochy  Fail- 
loch,  with  feveral  of  his  people,  to  crofs  the  Shannon,  and 
eftablith  themfelves  in  the  prelent  county  of  Rofcommon, 
where  Crothar  founded  the  palace  of  Atha  or  Croghan  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  brought  on  a  long  and  bloody  war  between 
the  Belgian -and  Caledonian  races,  which  was  not  finally  ter¬ 
minated  until  the  elofe  of  the  14th  century,  when  the  Belgian 
line  was  reftored  in  the  perfon  of  O  Neil  the  Great,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  Brian  Boromh  ufurped  the  monarchical  dignity, 
by  depofing  Malachy  O'Malachlin,  about  the  year  1601. 
Tuathal  TetCfthomar,  by  a  decree  of  the  Tarah  AiTemhly,  fe- 
parated  certain  large  tra£ts  of  land  from  each  of  the  four  pro¬ 
vinces,  where  the  borders  joined  together ;  whence,  under  the 
notion  of  adopting  this  fpot  far  detnefne  lands  to  tupport  the 
royal  houfehold,  he  formed  the  county  or  kingdom  of  Meath, 
which  afterwards  became  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  mo¬ 
narchs  of  Ireland.  In  each  of  the  portions  thus  feparated 
from  the  four  provinces,  Tuathal  caufed  palaces  to  he  ereffted, 
which  might  adorn  them,  and  commemorate  the  name  ip 
which  they  had  been  added  to  the  royal  domain.  In  the  tract 
taken  out  of  Munfter  he  built  the  palace  called  Flachtaga, 
where  the  facred  fire,  fo  called,  was  kindled,  and  where  all  the 
prietts  and  druids  annually  met  on  the  laft  day  of  Odftober ; 
on  the  evening  of  which  day  it  was  enacted,  that  no  other  fire 
fliould  be  ufed  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  order  that  all  the 
fires  might  be  derived  from  this,  which  being  lighted  up  as  ;i 
fire  of  facrifice,  their  fuperftition  led  them  to  believe  would 
render  all  the  reft  propitious  and  holy  ;  and  for  this  privilege 
every  family  was  fo  pay  three-pence,  by  way  of  acknowledge¬ 
ment,  to  the  king  of  Munfter.  The  fecond  royal  palace  was 
erected  in  the  proportion  taken  out  of  Connaught,  and  was 
built  for  the  allembly  called  the  convocation  of  Vifn.eacb,  at 
which  all  tl»e  inhabitants  were  fummoned  to  appear  on  the  ift 
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day  of  May,  to  offer  facrifice  to  Bea’,  or  Bel,  the  god  of  fire, 
in  whole  honour  two  large  fires  being  kindled,  the  natives  ufed 
to  drive  their  catile  between  them,  which  was  fuppoied  to  be  a 
prefervaiive  for  them  againlt  accidents  and  dittempers,  and 
this  was  called  Bciil-T'inne ,  or  Bd-Tine,  or  the  f'efiival  of  the 
god  of  fire.  The  icing  of  Connaught  at  this  meeting  claimed 
a  horfe  and  arms  from  every  lord  ol  a  manor  or  chieftain,  as 
an  acknowledgment  for  the  lands  taken  from  that  province, 
to  add  to  the  territory  of  Meath.  The  third  was  that  which 
Tailtean  erected  in  the  part  taken  from  Ulfler.  where  the  fair 
of  that  name  was  held,  which  was  remarkable  for  this  parti¬ 
cular  circumstance,  that  the  inhabitants  brought  their  children 
thither,  males  and  females,  and  contracted  them  in  marriage, 
where  the  parents  having  agreed  upon  articles,  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  were  joined  accordingly  ;  every  couple  contracted  at  this 
meeting  paid  the  king  of  Ulfter  an  ounce  of  tilver  by  way  of 
acknowledgment.  The  royal  manfion  of  Tarah,  formerly  de- 
itroyed  by  tire,  being  re-built  by  Tuathal  on  the  lands  origi¬ 
nally  belonging  to  the  king  of  Eeinlter,  was  reckoned  ?s  the 
fourth  of  thele  palaces  ;  but  as  a  fabric  of  that  name  had  Hood 
there  before,  we  do  not  find  that  any  acknowledgment  was 
made  far  it  to  the  king  of  Leinfter. 

Ale  Mb,  with  Clonniacnoh,  is  a  bi  (hop's  fee,,  valued  in  the 
king’s  books  at  3 73I.  7s.  o^d,  fierling,  by  an  extent  returned 
anno  28th  Elizabeth  ;  but,  by  a  former  extent  taken  anno  3 oth 
Henry  VIII.  the  valuation  amounts  to  373].  trs,  which  being 
the  largell  and  moft  profitable  for  the  king,  is  the  meafure  of 
-the  firft  fruits  at  this  day.  This  fee  is  reputed  to  he  worth 
annually  54  cl.  There  were  formerly  many  epilcopal  fees  in 
Meath,  as  Clonard,  Duleek,  Kells,  Trim,  Ardbraccan,  Don- 
ffiagblin,  Elaine,  and  Foure,  befides  others  of  lefs  note  ;  all 
thele,  except  Duleek  and  Kells,  were  confotidated,  and  their 
common  fee  was  fixed  at  Clonard,  before  the  year  1 1  1,2  ;  at 
which  time  the  divifion  of  the  biffiopricks  in  Ireland  was  made 
by  John  Paparo,  cardinal-prietl,  entitled  cardinal  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  in  Damafo,then  legate  from  pope  Eugene  IH.  to  the  Irifli. 
This  divifion  was  made  in  a  lynod  held  on  the  6th  of  March 
in  the  abbey  of  MellifonI,  or,  as  fome  fay,,  at  Kells  ;  and  the 
two  lees  of  Duleek  and  Kells  afterwards  fubmitted  to  the  fame 
fate.  The  conllitution  of  this  diocefe  is  fingular,  having  no 
dean  nor  chapter,  cathedral,  or  economy. — Under  the  bilhop, 
the  archdeacon  is  the  head  officer,  to  whom,  and  to  the  clergy 
in  general,  the  conge  d'elire  iffued  while  bifhops  were  elective. 
The  affairs  of  the  diocefe  are  tranfadfed  by  a  fynod,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  chapter,  who  have  a  common  leal,  which  is  annually 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  body,  by  the  appointment 
and  vote  of  the  majority.  The  diocefe  is  divided  into  twelve 
rural  deaneries. 

Of  Clonmacxois,  novj  annexed  to  Meath.  There  is  no  va¬ 
luation  of  this  fee  in  the  king’s  books  ;  but  it  is  luppofrd  to 
be  included  in  the  extent  of  the  fee  of  Meath,  taken  anno  30th 
Henry  VIII.  The  chapter  of  this  fee  confuted  "anciently  of 
dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  archdeacon,  and  1 2  jvre- 
bendanes,  but  moft  of  the  poffeffions  of  them  have  fallen  into 
lay  hands.  At  prefent  the  deanery  is  the  only  part  of  the 
chapter,  which  fubfilts,  to  which  the  prebend  of  Cloghran  is 
annexed  ;  and  he  hath  a  feat  of  office,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  ancient  epifcopal  feal  of  this  fee.  This  fee  was 
founded  by  St.  Kiaran,  or  Ciaran,  the  younger,  in  548  or  549  ; 
and  Dertnod,  the  fon  of  Ceronill  king  of  Ireland,  gi anted  the 
fite  on  which  the  church  was  built. 

U ly?  Meath.  See  Westmeith. 

MEATUS  audit  ok  xus,  the  external  paffage  to  the  drum 
©f  the  ear.  See  Anatomy. 

MEAUX,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
©f  Seine  and  Marne  and  late  province  of  the  Ille  of  France, 
with  a  ibifliop’s  fee.  It  is  large  and  populous  5  and  the  fine 


market-place  is  a  peninfula  contiguous  to  the  town,  which  was 
formerly  well  fortified,  and,  in  14:1,  ftood  a  liege  of  three 
months  againft  the  Englifh.  It  is  feated  on  the  Marne,  10 
miles  north-weft  of  Colomiers,  and  25  north  eaft  of  Paris. 
E.  Ion.  ?.  5k.  N.  lat.  48.  58. 

MECiENAS,  or  Mecqcnas  (C.  Cilnius),  a  celebrated 
Roman  knight,  uefeended  from  the  kings  of  Etruria.  !Je  has 
rendered  himfelf  immortal  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned' 
men  and  of  letters  ;  and  to  his  prudence  and  advice  Auguftus 
acknowledged  himfelf  indebted  for  the  fccurity  he  enjoyed. 
Elis  fondnefs  for  pleafure  removed  him  from  the  reach  of  am¬ 
bition  ;  and  he  preferred  dying,  as  he  was  born  a  R  man 
knight,  to  all  the  honours  and  dignities  which  either  the  friend- 
lhip  of  Auguftus  or  his  own  popularity  could  heap  upon  him. 
To  the  interference  of  Mecsenas,  Virgil  owed  the  retribution  of 
his  lands  :  and  Horace  was  proud  to  boaft  that  his  learned 
friend  had  obtained  his  forgivenefs  from  the  emperor  for  join¬ 
ing  the  eau-fe  of  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Mectenas 
was  himfelf  fond  of  literature;  and,  according  to  the  moft  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  he  wrote  a  hiftory  of  animals,  a  journal  of  the 
life  of  Auguftus,  a  treatife  on  the  different  natures  and  kinds 
of  precious  ltones,  befides  the  two  tragedies  of  Oilavia  and 
Prometheus,  and  other  things,  all  now  loft.  He  died  eight 
years  before  Chrift  ;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  particularly  re¬ 
commended  bis  poetical  friend  Horace  to  the  care  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  Auguftus.  leneca,  who  has  liberally  commended  the 
gen  us  and  abilities  of  Mecaenas,  has  not  withheld  his  cenfure 
from  his  riiifipation,  indolence,  and  effeminate  luxury.  From 
the  patronage  and  encouragement  which  the  princes  of  heroic 
and  lyric  poetry  among  the  Latins  received  from  the  favourite 
of  Auguftus,  all  patrons  of  literature  have  ever  lince  been 
called  Aleceenates.  Virgil  dedicated  to  him  his  Georgies,  and- 
Horace  his  Odes. 

MECCA,  an  ancient  and  very  famous  town  of  Ada,  in 
Arabia  the  Happy  ;  feated  on  a  barren  fpot,  in  a  valley  fur- 
rounded  with  little  hills,  about  a  day’s  journey  from  the  Red 
Sea.  It  is  a  place  of  no  ftrength,  having  neither  walls  nor 
gates,  and  the  buildings  are  very  mean.  That  which  fupports- 
it  is  the  refort  of  a  great  many  thoufand  pilgrims  annually, 
for  the  fhops  are  lcarcely  open  all  the  year  befides.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  poor,  very  thin,  lean.,  and  lwarthy.  The  hills  about 
the  town  are  very  numerous,  and  confift  of  a  blackifh  rock, 
fome  of  them  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  On  the  top  of 
one.  of  them  is  a  cave,  where  they  pretend  Mahomet  ufualiy 
retired  to  perform  his  devotions,  and  hither  they  affirm  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Alcoran  was  brought  him  by  the  angel 
Gabriel.  The  town  has  plenty  of  water,  and  yet  little  gar¬ 
den-fluff’;  but  there  are  feveral  forts  of  good  fruits  to  be  had, 
fuch  as  grapes,  melons,  water-melbns,  and  cucumbers.  There 
are  all’o  plenty  of  fheep  brought  thither  to  be  fold  to  the  pil¬ 
grims.  It  ftands  in  a  very  hot  climate  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
ufualiy  fleep  on  the  tops  of  their  houfes  for  tire  fake  of  coolnefs. 
In  order  to  proteft  Ihemfelves  from  the  heat  through  the  day, 
they  carefully  fhut  the  windows,  and  water  the  ftreets  to  refreffi 
the  air.  There  have  been  inftances  of  perfons  fuffocated  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  by'  the  burning  wind  called  Simoom. 

As  a  great  number  of  the  people  ot  diltindlion  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hedsjas  refide  in  the  city,  it  is  better  built  than  any 
other  in  Arabia.  Amongft  the  beautiful  edifices  it  contains, 
the  moft  remarkable  is  the  famous  Kaba,  or  Caaba,  “  The 
houfe  of  God,”'  which  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Arabs  even  before  Mahomet’s  time. 

No  Chriftian  dare  go  to  Mecca:  not  that  the  approach  to 
it  is  prohibited  by  any  exprefs  law,  or  that  the  ienfible  part  of 
the  Mahometans  have  any  thing  to  objefit  to  it ;  but  on  account 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  who,  regarding  this  ground  as 
facred,  think  Chriftians  unworthy  of  felting  their  foot  on  iff; 
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it  would  be  profaned,  in  the  opinion  of  the  fuperditiouS,  if  it 
was  trode  upon  by  infidels.  The  people  even  believe  that 
Chridians  are  prevented  from  approaching  by  fome  fnpernatu- 
ral  power  ;  and  they  tell  the  dory  of  an  infidel,  who  having 
got  fo  far  as  the  hills  that  furround  Mecca,  all  the  dogs  of  the 
city  came  out  and  fell  upon  him  ;  and  who,  being  druck  with 
this  miracle,  and  the  augud  appearance  of  the  Kaba,  imme¬ 
diately  became  a  MulTulman.  It  is  therefore  to  be  prefumed, 
that  all  the  Europeans  who  deferibe  Mecca  as  eye-witnefles, 
have  been  renegadoes  efcaped  from  Turkey.  A  recent  exam¬ 
ple  confirms  this  fuppofition.  On  the  promife  of  being  allowed 
to  preferve  his  leiigion,  a  French  furgeon  was  prevailed  on 
to  accompany  the  emir  Hadsji  to  Mecca,  in  quality  of  phyfi- 
cian  ;  but  at  the  very  fird  dation  he  was  forced  to  fubmit 
to  circumcifion,  and  then  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his 
journey. 

Although  the  Mahometans  do  not  allow  Europeans  to  go  to 
Mecca,  they  do  not  refute  to  give  them  deferiptions  of  the 
Kaba,  and  information  with  regard  to  that  building  ;  and  there 
are  perfons  who  gain  their  bread  by  making  defigns  and  little 
pictures  of  the  Kaba,  and  felling  them  to  pilgrims.  See 
Caaea. 

The  Mahometans  have  fo  high  an  opinion  of  the  fanbtity  of 
Mecca,  that  they  extend  it  to  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  territory  of  that  city  is  held  facred  to  certain  didances, 
which  are  indicated  by  particular  marks.  Every  caravan  finds 
in  its  road  a  fimilar  mark,  which  gives  notice  to  the  pilgrims 
when  they  are  to  put  on  the  model!  garb  in  which  they  mud 
'appear  in  thofe  facred  regions.  Every  Mulfulman  is  obliged 
to  go  once  in  his  life  at  lead  to  Mecca,  to  perform  his  devo¬ 
tions  there.  If  that  law  was  rigoroufly  enforced,  the  concourfe 
of  pilgrims  would  be  prodigious,  and  the  city  would  never  be 
able  to  contain  the  multitudes  from  all  the  countries  where  the 
Mahometan  religion  prevails.  We  mud  therefore  fuppofe, 
that  devotees  alone  perform  this  duty,  and  that  the  others  can 
eadly  dilpenfe  with  it.  Thofe  whofe  circumdances  do  not 
permit  a  long  abfence,  have  the  liberty  of  going  to  Mecca  by 
a  fubditute. — A  hired  pilgrim,  however,  cannot  go  for  more 
than  one  perfon'  at  a  time  3  and  he  mud,  to  prevent  frauds, 
bring  an  attedation  in  proper  form,  from  an  Imam  of  Mecca, 
that  he  has  performed  the  requifite  devotions  on  behalf  of  fuch 
a  perfon,  either  alive  or  dead  5  for,  after  the  deceafe  of  a  per¬ 
fon  who  has  not  obeyed  the  law  during  his  life,  he  is  dill 
obliged  to  perform  the  journey  by  proxy. 

The  caravans,  which  are  not  numerous,  when  we  con-fider 
the  immenle  number  of  the  faithful,  are  compofed  of  many 
people  who  do  not  make  the  journey  from  purpofes  of  devo¬ 
tion.  Thefe  are  merchants,  who  think  they  can  tranfport  their 
merebandifes  with  more  lafety,  and  difpofe  of  them  more  eafily  ; 
and  contractors  of  every  kind,  who  furnifh  the  pilgrim-,  and 
the  foldiers  who  efcort  the  caravans,  with  neceltaries.  Thus 
it  happens,  that  many  people  have  gone  often  to  Mecca  folely 
from  views  of  intered.  The  mod  confidorahlc  of  thofe  cara¬ 
vans  is  that  of  Syria,  commanded  by  the  pacha  of  Damafcus. 
It  joins  at  fome  ditbmee  the  feeond'from  Egypt,  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  bey,  who  takes  the  title  of  emir  Eladsji.  One 
comes  from  Yemen,  and  another,  lets  numerous,  from  tire 
country  of  Lachfa.  Some  (battered  pilgrims  arrive  by  the 
Red  Sea  from  the  Indies,  andgrom  the  Arabian  edablidiments 
on  the  coad  of  Africa.  ThiTPerfians  come  in  that  which  de¬ 
parts  from  Bagdad  :  the  place  of  condubtor  to  this  lad  is  be¬ 
llowed  by  the  pacha,  and  is  very  lucrative,  for  he  receives  the 
r^nfoms  of  the  heretical  Persians. 


It  is  of  confequence  to  a  pilgrim  to  arrive  early  at  the  holy 
places.  Without  having  been  prefent  from  the  beginning  at 
all  the  ceremonies,  arid  without  having  performed  every  warti- 
cular  abt  of  devotion,  a  man  cannot  acquire  the  title  of  Hadsji : 
this  is  an  fionour  very  much  coveted  by  the  Turks,  for  it  con¬ 
fers  real  advantages,  and  makes  thole  who  attain  it  to  be  much 
refpebted.  Its  infrequency,  however,  in  the  Mahometan  do¬ 
minions,  diows  how  much  the  obfervation  of  the  law  com¬ 
manding  pilgrimages  is  neglebted.  A  fimilar  cudom  prevails 
among  the  Oriental  Chriftians,  who  are  alto  exceedingly  emuj 
Ions  of  the  title  of  Hadsji,  or  Mokdafi,  which  is  given  to  pil¬ 
grims  of  their  communion.  In  order  to  acquire  this  title,  it 
is  not  fuTicient  that  the  perfon  has  made  the  journey  to  Jeru^ 
falein  ;  he  mutt  alfo  have  kept  the  pallbver  in  that  city,  and 
have  abided  at  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  weeks. 

After  all  the  edential  ceremonies  are  over,  the  pilgrims  next 
morning  move  to  a  place  where  they  fay  Abraham  went  to  offer 
up  his  ton  Ifaac,  which  is  about  two  or  three  miles  from  Mecca : 
here  they  pitch  the ir  tents,  and  then  throw  (even  fmall  Hones 
againtt  a  little  fquare  done  building.  This,  as  they  affirm,  is- 
performed  in  defiance  of  the  devil.  Every  one  then  purchafes 
a  ffieep,  which  is  brought  for  that  purpole,  eating  fome  of  it 
themfelves,  and  giving  the  red  to  the  poor  people  who  attend 
upon  that  occafion.  Indeed  thefe  are  miferable  objects,  and 
fuch  tlarved  creatures,  that  they  feem  ready  to  devour  each 
other.  After  all,  one  would  imagine  that  this  was  a  very 
fanbtibed  place  ;  and  yet  a  renegado,  who  went  in  pilgrimage 
thither,  affirms  there  is  as  much  debauchery  prabtiled  here  as 
in  any  part  of  the  Turkifh  dominions.  It  is  25  miles  from 
Jodda,  the  tea-port  town  of  Mecca,  and  220  fouth-eatt  of 
Medina.  E.  Ion.  40.  55.  N.  lat.  21.  45. 

MECHANICAL,  an  epithet  applied  to  whatever  relates 
to  mechanics  :  thus  we  fay  mechanical  powers,  caufes,.  &rc, 
See  the  articles  Power,  Cause,  &c.  The  mechanical  philo- 
fophy  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  corpufcular 
philofopby .  See  Corpuscular.  This  manner  of  reafoning, 
formerly  much  ufied  in  medicine,  is  deferibed  by  Dr.  Quincy 
as  the  refult  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  drubture  of 
animal  bodies  :  for,  confidering  an  animal  body  as  a  compofition 
out  of  the  fame  matter  from  which  all  other  bodies  are  formed, 
and  to  have  all  thofe  properties  which  concern  a  phyfician  s 
regard,  only  by  virtue  of  its  peculiar  condrubiion  ;  it  natu¬ 
rally  leads  a  perfon  to  confider  the  feverat  parts,  according  i6‘ 
their  figures,  contexture,  and  ufe,  either  as  wheels,  pulleys, 
wedges,  levers,  ferews,  cords,  canals,  drainers,  See.  For  which 
purpole,  continues  he,  it  is  frequently  found  helpful  to  defign 
in  diagrams,  whatfoever  of  that  kind- is  under  contideration', 
as  is  cudomary  in  geometrical  demondrations. 

Mechanical,  in  mathematics,  denotes  a  condriibtion  of 
fome  problem,  by  the  abidance  of  indruments,  as  the  dupli- 
cature  of  the  cube  and  quadrature-of  the  circle}  in  contradif- 
tinbtion  to  that  which  is  done:  in  an  accurate  and  geometrical 
manner. 

Mechanical  Curve,  is  a  curve/  according  to  Defcartes, 
which  cannot  be  defined  by  any  algebraic  equation  ;  and  fo 
Hands  con  t  rad  i  Hi  n  g  ni  fired  from  algebraic  or  geometrical 
curves.  Leibnitz  and  others  call  thefe  mechanical  curves 
traitfeendevJal,  aud-dltfent  from  Defcartes,  in  excluding  them 
out  of  geometry.  Leibnitz  found  a  new  kind  of  Trantcendental , 
equations,  whereby  thefe  curves  are  defined:  but  they  do  not 
continue  conttantly  the  fame  in  all  points  of  the  curve,  as  al¬ 
gebraic  ones  do.  See  the  article  Transcendental. 
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MECHANICS, 


-‘•g'N  the  drift  fenfe  of  the  word,  denotes  the  method  of  con- 
llructing  machines  to  be  fet  in  motion,  and  to  anfwer  lome 
xifeful  purpofes,  by  certain  powers,  either  natural  or  artificial. 
According  to  this  definition,  the  nature  of  the  powers  them- 
felves  is  not  the  objeft  of  mechanical  inveftigation,  but  rather 
the  effeft  of  them  upon  the  paifive  bodies  which  we  call  ma¬ 
chines  ;  and  the  conltrufting  of  thele  in  fuel:  a  manner  that 
the  powers  may  aft  upon  them  with  the  leaft  poflible  obftruc- 
tion,  and  produce  the  intended  efteft  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
is  the  perfeftion  of  mechanics. 

It  is  ufual,  in  treatifes  upon  this  fubjeft,  to  begin  with  an 
inveftigation  of  the  properties  of  matter  itfelf,  and  of  central 
forces  ;  but  the  former  is  not  to  be  investigated  by  mechanical 
means,  and  the  latter  belong  fo  much  to  aftronomy,  that  very 
little  needs  to  be  faid  upon  them  in  this  place  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  we  refer  to  the  articles  Astronomy,  Matter,  and  Mo¬ 
tion,  for  a  dificuffion  of  thefe  fubjects.  In  treating  of  me¬ 
chanics,  therefore,  we  fhall  begin  with  a  defeription  of  what 
•are  commonly  called  the  mechanic  powers  ;  and  afterwards  con¬ 
sider  the  various  ways  in  which  they  may  be  modified,  in  order 
to  produce  the  eflefts  expefted  from  them. 

Sect.  I,  Of  Material  or  Mechanical  Power  in  general. 

§  i.  Production  of  Motion  and  Ref. 

AN  mechanics,  every  thing  is  called  a  power  which  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  abting  upon  a  folid  body ;  and  every  power  which  can 
aft  upon  matter  is  luppofed  to  be  material,  without  regarding 
-any  abftrufe  /peculations  concerning  its  nature.  Hence  the 
force  of  gravity,  of  electricity,  of  fire,  of  air,  of  water,  the 
power  of  animals,  of  bodies  pretfing  or  impinging  with  violence 
upon  one  another,  are  all  accounted  mechanical  powers  when 
implied  to  let  machines  in  motion. 

As  any  fingle  power,  when  applied  to  a  material  body,  will 
fet  it  in  motion  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  fo  the  aftion  of 
an  oppofite  power  upon  the  fame  body  produces  reft.  This 
•may  be  eafdy  conceived ;  for,  fuppofing  two  men  to  pull  a  log 
of  wood  with  equal  degrees  of  llrength  in  direftions  exaftly 
oppofite  to  one  another,  the  log  will  remain  immoveable.  In 
like  manner,  if  we  put  in  a  weight  into  one  fcale  of  a  balance, 
motion  will  be  produced  ;  but  reft  is  the  certain  confequence 
of  counterpoifing  it  with  an  equal  weight  in  the  oppofite  leale. 
When  a  weight  is  fulpended  freely  in  the  air,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  it  is  afted  upon  by  no  force  whatever  ;  but  we  fhall 
loon  difeover  our  miftake,  by  withdrawing  the  preflure  of  the 
•air  from  one  fide  ;  for  the  body  then,  inftead  of  remaining  at 
reft,  will  move  with  great  violence  to  one  fide,  and  even  con¬ 
trary  to  the  direftion  of  gravity  itfelf,  unlefs  it  be  extremely 
heavy.  Whether  reft  be  in  all  cafes  produced  by  the  abtion  of 
oppofite  powers  upon  tfye  fame  fubftance,  is  a  fpeculation  to 
be  diicuffed  under  the  article  Motion. 

§  2.  Of  Reffance. 

When  any  moving  power  is  flopped  by  a  fixed  obftacle,  fo 
that  it  can  proceed  no  farther,  we  lay  that  it  is  refifed  by  that 
obftacle.  In  this  cafe  we  are  apt -to  imagine  that  there  is  no 
force  exerted  by  the  refilling  obftacle  ;  but  it  is  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  rcftfiance  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  equivalent 
to  a  power  equal  and  contrary  to  that  which-is  impelled  againft 


the  refilling  obftacle.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  cafe  of  a  man 
Handing  in  a  boat,  and  pulhing  with  a  pole  againft  the  bank 
of  a  river  or  lake.  In  this  cafe  every  one  knows  that  the  boat 
will  go  off  in  a  direftion  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  pufhes  ; 
but  if  the  boat  be  faftened  by  means  of  a  hook  and  rope  to 
that  part  of  the  pole  which  is  between  the  man’s  body  and  the 
bank,  the  boat  will  remain  immoveable  by  reafon  of  the  equa¬ 
lity  betwixt  the  aftion  of  the  man  upon  the  pole  forward,  and 
of  the  boat  upon  the  fame  pole  backward.  Thus,  in  fig.  r. 
pi.  16.  when  the  man  pufhe9  with  the  pole  C  againft  the  bank 

D,  in  the  direftion  CA,  the  boat  B  will  he  carried  away  from 
the  bank  in  the  direftion  AC  ;  hut  if,  by  means  of  the  rope 

E,  the  boat  be.  faftened  to  the  pole  AC,  the  recoil  of  the  boat 
in  the  direftion  AC  will  be  juft  equal  to  the  pufti  given  by  the 
man  in  the  direftion  CA,  fo  that  no  motion  will  enfuelet  him 
exert  ever  fo  much  ftrength.  Hence  we  fee,  that  by  means  of 
a  refilling  obftacle,  a  power  may  be  made  to  counteract  itfelf, 
fo  that  a  motion  or  tendency  to  it  may  be  produced  in  any  di¬ 
reftion  5  and  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  reft  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  oppofition  of  two  contrary  forces. 

The  very  fame  efteft  would  follow,  though  we  fhould  fup- 
pofe  the  man  in  the  boat  not  to  pufti  againft  the  bank  or  any- 
fixed  obftacle,  but  againft  another  boat  faftened  by  means  of  a 
rope  to  his  own.  In  this  cafe  both  the  boats  will  recede  from 
each  other  till  the  rope  be  ftretched  :  after  which  they  will  both 
remain  Immoveable,  unlefs  they  be  afted  upon  by  fome  power 
external  to  both.  If  both  boats  be  at  liberty,  they  will  mu¬ 
tually  recede  from  each  other  till  they  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  pole. 

Refiftance,  whatever  we  may  fpeculate  about  it,  feems  ulti¬ 
mately  to  depend  on  the  power  of  gravity  joined  with  that  of 
cohefion.  Thus  a  weight  of  loo  pounds,  even  when  fufpended 
in  the  freeft  manner  we  can  imagine,  will  refill  much  more 
than  20  pounds  fufpended  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  though 
hard  bodies  refill  to  a  great  degree,  yet,  unlefs  connefted  with 
fome  very  heavy  body,  they  are  eafily  moved  out  of  their 
place  ;  and  the  immenfe  gravitation  of  the  whole  globe  of 
earth,  we  may  jullly  fuppofe  to  be  the  fource  of  all  refiftance 
whatever  to  mechanical  powers. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  confider  refiftance  as  an 
aftive  power  ;  but  the  aftion  of  which  is  confined  to  a  very 
limited  fpace,  or  to  the  fingle  point  of  contaft  though  feve- 
ral  experiments  tend  to  fhow,  that  even  before  aftual  contaft 
bodies  fnow  a  very  perceptible  degree  of  refiftance. 

§  3 .  Of  the  Communication  of  Power. 

This  depends  entirely  upon,  that  property  of  bodies  which 
is  called  their  attraction  of  cohefion,  and  the  immobility  of  their 
particles  among  tbemfelves  ;  for,  if  the  parts  of  a  body  are 
abfolutcly  moveable  among  tbemfelves,  they  can  neither  com¬ 
municate  motion  by  impulfe  nor  by  prelfure.  The  moll  com-, 
mon  method  of  communicating  motion  in  the  mechanical  way 
is  by  preflure,  which  is  generally  accomplilned  by  means  of 
the  fix  mechanical  powers  to  be  afterwards  deferibed  ;  collifion 
being  employed  only  in  certain  particular  cafes,  the  moll  re¬ 
markable  of  which  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  article  Mo¬ 
tion. 

The  motion,  which  by  means  of  a  hard  inflexible  body  is 
communicated  to  any  other,,  may  be  confined  to  a  fingle  point. 
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or  it  may  be  diftufed  over  any  aftignable  fpace.  Thus,  in  fig.  2. 
lej:  us  fuppofe  that  any  affignable  power  is.applied  to  the  point 
E,  urging  it  from  E  towards  D  ;  the  whole  of  that  force  will 
reft  upon  the  point  of  contact  betwixt  the  ball  C  and  the  line 
BD.  The  weight,  if  placed  exaftly  perpendicular  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  will  remain  upright,  without  inclining  either  to  one  fide 
or  Qther;  for  the  power  of  refiitance  in  the  line  BD  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  impulfe  of  the  weight  lying  upon  E  ;  fo  that  it  is 
in  the  fame  fituation  with  the  man  and  boat  in  the  firft  exam¬ 
ple,  when  he  had  the  boat  hooked  to  the  pole  with  which  he 
pulhed  againft  the  bank.  If,,  inftead  of  oppofing  the  end  of 
the  refilling  body  BD  to  the  ball  C,  we  place  them  in  the  po~ 
fition  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  then  the  whole  of  the  power  will 
reft  upon  any  point  of  the  line  BD  we  pleafe.  For,  if  we  fup¬ 
pofe  the  line  EC  to  drive  the  line  BD  before  it  in  the  pofition 
reprefented  in  the  figure,  it  is  plain  that  the  whole  force  of 
that  line  will  be  difcharged  for  a  moment  upon  the  line  F,  or 
upon  any  obftacle  we  choofe  to  put  in  its  way-  in  another  part 
of  the  line;  but  if  we  place  two  fupports  or  refiftances  to  the 
moving  line  BD,  as  F  and  G  in  fig.  4.  it  is  equally  plain, 
that  one  half  of  the  power  will  reft  upon  the  one  and  one  half 
upon  the  other.  For  the  whole  force  urging  forward  the  iine 
BD  is  but  a  certain  and  determined  quantity  ;  and  if  divided 
betwixt  two  obftacles,  each  of  thefe  mull  undoubtedly  bear 
one  half.  In  like  manner,  if,  as  in  fig.  5.  the  power  be  op- 
pofed  by  four  obftacles,  each  of  them  will  bear  only  one-fourth 
part;  and  fo  on,  if  we  fuppofe  it  oppofed  by  ever  fo  many. 
For  reafons  afterwards  to  be  aftigned,  however,  it  is  abfolutely 
neaefi’ary  that  the  force  on  E  aft  in  a  line  direftly  perpendicu¬ 
lar  upon  BD  ;  that  the  obftacles  be  all  at  equal  diftances,  com¬ 
paratively  fpeaking,  from  C  ;  as  H  and  I,  F  and  G,  & c.  1  ike- 
wife  that  they  be  of  exaftly  the  fame  height ;  for  thus  only 
the  preflfure,  and  confequently  the  motion,  can  be  made  uni¬ 
form  in  all  parts.  On  this  principle  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  the  perfection  of  printing  preffes,  oil  prelTes,  and  all  other 
machines  intended  to  produce  a  violent  and  uniform  prelfure 
upon  any  broad  and  fiat  furface. 

As  the  prelfure  upon  a  fingle  point  may  thus  be  diffufed 
over  a  broad  furface,  fo  may  that  upon  a  broad  furface  be 
concentrated  upon  a  fingle  point,  or  a  furface  of  fmall  dimen- 
fion,  as  in  fig.  6.  Here  it  is  plain  that  whatever  prelfure  is 
applied  to  the  line  AB,  or  any  part  of  it  in  a  perpendicular 
direftion,  muft  be  luftained  by  the  point  D  ;  for,  if  there  was 
no  refiitance,  this  point  would  be  driven  along  with  the  line 
AB,  and  the  moment  it  was  flopped  the  power  which  urged 
it  on  muft  likewife  be  (topped.  It  is  true,  that  unlefts  the 
power  aft  direftly  perpendicular  to  the  point  D,  or  the  line 
CD  be  fupported  that  it  cannot  move  either  to  one  fide  or  to 
another,  the  impulfe  will  be  but  momentary  ;  but  of  this  we 
(hall  treat  at  large  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  article.  On 
the  principle  juft  mentioned  depends  in  a  great  degree  the 
force  of  gimlets,  augers,  boring  gimlets,  &c. 

’§  4.  Of  changing  the  Direction  of  a  rower  into  one  air  e  lily 

oppofte.' 

This  in  all  cafes  is  only  to  be  accomplifhed  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  power  greater  than  that  of  which  we  wifh  to  change 
the  direftion.  Thus,  in  fig.  2.  pi.  16.  fuppofe  we  vvifiv  to 
change  the  direftion  of  the  power  at  E  from  the  direction 
AC  to  that  of  CA,  we  ftiall  find  it  impoffible  to  do  fo  by 
any  other  means  than  the  application  of  a  greater  power 
from  D  towards  C.  If  the  two  powers  are  equal,  there  will 
be  no  motion  whatever ;  and  the  degree  of  motion  produced  at 
lad  will  only  be  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  powers.  If  it 
be  wanted  therefore  to  produce  a  power  in  the  direftion  C  A, 
equal  and  oppofite  to  that  in  the  direction  A  C,  one  muft  be 
applied  in  the  direftion  CA  double  to  the  former.  This 
Vol.  V. 
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principle  is  different  from  that  firft  mentioned,  in  which  motion 
is  produced  by  puffing  againft  a  fixed  obilacie  while  the 
moving  power  is  not  refilled  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  for  here  the 
power  of  gravity,  or  whatever  we  fuppofe  to  aft,  upon  E, 
refift3  according  tq  its  quantity,  and  the  whole  is  in  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  boat  when  hooked  to  the  pole  fig.  1.  To  produce 
motion,  therefore,  a  new  force  muft  be  applied,  as  if  a  ptrfon 
was  to  pu/h  from  the  bank  D  againft  the  hooked  pole  of  the 
boat  in  that  figure.  The  principle  juft  now  laid  down  does 
not  militate  againft  the  apparent  afeent  of  bodies  by  the  action 
of  gravity,  or  the  repulfion  of  elaftic  balls  from  one  another, 
by  what  is  called  the  power  of  elasticity.  In  both  cafes  a 
greater  power  is  applied  than  the  fimple  force  of  gravity,  and 
with  the  excefs  of  this  power  the  body  afeendsj  as  (hall  he 
afterwards  ffown. 

§  5.  Of  the  Plot  ion  produced  ly  two  or  more  Powers  aiding 
upon  a  Body  in  Directions  oblique  to  each  other. 

As  the  aftion  of  two  powers  in  direft  oppofition  to  each 
other  is  attended  with  the  deftruftion  of  both  if  the  powers, 
are  equal,  and  of  one  of  them  if  they  are  unequal ;  fo  the 
aftion  of  powers  direfted  obliquely  upon  one  another  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  motions  in  various  directions,  according  to  that  of 
the  afting  powers. 

The  motion  produced  by  the  aftion  of  two  powers  is  always 
in  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  expreffed  by  thefe  powers. 
Thus  in  fig.  7.  let  the  body  A  be  afted  upon  at  ortce  by  two 
forces,  one  of  which  would  carry  it  from  A  to  B  in  the  fame 
time  that  the  other  would  carry  it  from  A  to  C.  The  body 
will  then  deferibe  AD  the  diagonal  of  a  fquare,  in  the  time 
that  it  would  have  deferibed  one  of  the  fides  by  a  fingle  power 
applied  to  it.  This  is  in  confequence  of  its  obeying  both 
forces ;  as  it  is  evident  that  it  has  moved  as  far  as  from  A  to 
B,  and  likewife  from  A  to  C,  which  is  precifely  the  effeft 
that  the  two  powers  would  have  had  upon  it  feparately.  In 
this  cafe  the  body  has  acquired  a  greater  power  than  it  would  . 
have  had  from  a  fingle  power,  but  lefs  than  it  would  have  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  union  of  the  two  powers  if  they  had  afted 
direftly  in  concert  with  each  other,  becaufe  the  diagonal  of  a 
fquare  is  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  fides,  and  the  power  with 
which  any  body  moves  is  exaftly  proportioned  to  its  velocity. 

If,  inftead  of  fuppofing  the  forces  equal,  we  fuppofe  one  of 
them  confiderably  greater  than  the  other,  then  the  greater- 
force  will  carry  the  body  further  in  its  own  direftion  than  the 
other,  and  the  whole  will  be  reprefented  by  a  parallelogram, 
as  in  fig.  8.  In  this  cafe  it  is  evident  that  the  body  has 
moved  exaftly  in  conformity  to  the  direftion  of  both  powers, 
•viz.  the  whole  length  of  AB,  and  the  whole  length  of  AC. 

In  this  cafe  alfo  the  lofs  of  motion  is  lefs  than  in  the  former  ; 
becaufe  the  length  of  the  oblong  parallelogram  approaches 
much  nearer  to  the  fum  of  the  fides  than  the  diagonal  of  a 
fquare  ;  and  the  greater  inequality  there  is  betwixt  the  fides, 
the  lefs  power  is  loft. 

If,  inftead  of  afting  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  forms  an  acute  angle,  as  in  figs.  9,-10,  11, 
the  power  produced  will  be  confiderably  greater  tlian  either 
of  the  original  ones :  and  the  more  acute  the  angle  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  augmentation,  as  is  evident  from  an  iufpec- 
tion  of  the  figures.  The  reafon  of  this,  though  not  quite  fo 
obvious,  is  the  fame  with  the  former.  Thus  the  body  A  in 
fig.  9.  had  it  been  afted  upon  by  only  one  power,  viz.  that 
denoted  by  AB,  would  have  been  at  B,  or  carried  as  far  for¬ 
ward  as  E,  the  half  of  the  diagonal ;  its  oblique  direftion 
upward  not  being, taken  into  the  account.  Had  it  been  afted 
upon  by  the  force  AC  alone,  it  would  have  been  at  C  with  an 
obliquity  as  far  down  as  the  other  is  up.  As  thefe  obliquities, 
however,  are  in  contrary  direftiofis,  they  mult  of  ncceflity  de- 
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ftroy  one  another  ;  and  therefore  the  body  moves  neither  to  one 
fide  nor  another,  but  proceeds  with  the  fum  of  the  direCl 
forces  of  the  powers,  or  thofe  by  which  they  move  in  the 
flraight  diagonal.  But  either  of  the  two  powers  would  have 
brought  it  forward  as  far  as  E  ;  of  confequence  both  conjoined 
mud  carry  it  on  to  D,  the  whole  length  of  the  diagonal. 
Thus  it  appears  that  when  a  body  is  aCled  upon  by  two  powers 
which  partly  confpire  together,  the  power  produced  will  be 
the  exaCl  fum  of  them  as  far  as  they  do  confpire,  and  the  lofs 
arifes  entirely  from  the  oppofition  betwixt  them;  for  all 
powers  which  do  not  direClly  confpire,  oppofe  one  another  in  a 
certain  degree.  Hence  when  the  adting  forces  make  an  obtufe 
angle  with  each  other,  as  in  figs.  12,  13,  there  is  then  a  very 
great  lofs  of  power,  becaufe  there  is  fuch  an  oppofition  betwixt 
them  ;  and  it  is  only  that  fmall  part  of  their  motion  which 
aCls  in  concert  that  can  produce  any  in  the  body  adted  upon  ; 
but  this,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  is  exadtly  double  to  what  it 
wouM  be  if  only  one  of  them  acted  upon  the  body.  Thus,  in 
fig.  12.  the  whole  direClion  of  the  powers  from  E  to  B,  and 
from  B  to  C,  is  in  ahfolute  oppofition  to  each  other  ;  and 
therefore,  fuppofing  them  equal,  mult  be  totally  toft.  In  the 
diiedtion  AD  they  confpire;  and  therefore  the  body  will 
move  twice  as  far  in  that  diredtion  as  is  exprefled  by  that  of 
the  lines  in  the  figure;  that  is  from  A  to  D,  inftead  of  only 
from  A  to  E,  which  is  the  limit  of  each  of  the  forces.  I11 
cafes  of  this  kind,  the  more  obtufe  the  angle  is  at  which  the 
forces  adt,  the  greater  is  the  lofs  of  power,  as  is  evident  from 
an  infpedlion  of  figs.  12,  13. 

Some  who  are  but  beginning  the  ftudy  of  mechanics  may 
be  embarraffed  in  their  ideas  how  two  forces  adting  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  can  in  any  manner  of  way  oppofe  each  other, 
as  in  fig.  7.  ;  as  we  find  that  a  body  defcending  by  the  force  of 
gravity  may  be  pufhed  to  a  fide  feemingly  by  the  leaft  force 
imaginable.  But  this  wiil  eaiily  be  underftood  from  fig.  14. 
which  is  only  a  fquare  turned  into  another  pofture.  Here  it  is 
plain  that  the  powers  AB  and  AC  oppofe  each  other  as  much 
as  they  confpire  ;  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  half  the  diagonal 
of  the  fquare:  this  quantity  therefore  is  totally  loft,  and  the 
body  proceeds  with  the  other  half ;  which  being  doubled  on 
account  of  each  of  the  powers  proceeding  with  one  half  of 
the  diagonal,  gives  the  whole  diagonal  for  the  total  motion 
produced. 

But  however  plain  this  may  appear  from  an  infpedlion  of 
the  figure,  it  is  by  no  means  fo  apparent  when  we  come  to 
try  it  by  numbers.  Thus,  fuppofing  each  of  the  fides  AB 
and  AC  to  be  5,  the  diagonal  of  the  fquare  will  be  nearly 
7.071  ;  but  if  from  the  film  of  the  fides  tc  we  take  this  num¬ 
ber,  or  half  of  it  from  each  number,  we  {ball  have  only  2.919 
for  the  whole  motion,  inftead  of  the  diagonal  7.071,  which  is 
the  reality.  From  an  infpedlion  of  the  figure  alfo  we  plainly 
fee,  that  if  one  diagonal  is  gained  by  the  powers  confpiring 
together  or  adting  in  concert,  another  is  loft  by  their  oppofi¬ 
tion.  It  is  natural  therefore  to  enquire,  How  can  any  two 
powers  gain  or  lofe  more  than  their  own  quantity  ?  for  the 
two  powers  taken  together  amount  but  to  ten,  blit  the  two  dia¬ 
gonals,  one  of  which  is  gained  and  ihe  other  loft,  amount 
between  them  to  upwards  of  fourteen.  To  folve  this  feeming 
paradox,  we  muft  confider,  that  as  the  diagonal  of  the  fquare 
ABC  L>,  fig.  14.  is  generated  from  the  two  fides  AB  and  CD, 
fo  thefe  fides  themfelves  may  be  accounted  the  diagonals  of 
two  other  Imalier  l’quares  aBAE  and  AE bC,  fig.  1  5.  each  of 
the  fides  of  which  is  half  the  diagonal  of  the  large  one.  From 
the  fum  of  the  fides  of  thefe  fquares,  which  to  the  large  fquare 
are  the  fource  of  power,  it  is  evident  that  a  diagonal  may  be 
taken  and  another  remain,  becaufe  each  of  the  fides  is  half  a 
diagonal. 

Hence  we  not  only  fee  that  every  mechanical  power  we  are 
acquainted  with  may  be  derived  from  two  others,  but  have  a 


demonftration  that  it  6  Rually  is  fo  ;  not  only  becaufe  this  fup» 
pofition'explains  the  phenomena,  but  becaufe  we  are  involved 
in  an  inexplicable  contradiClion  if  we  fuppofe  any  thing  elfe, 
for  no  power  can  lofe  more  than  its  own  quantity  ;  and  if  it 
lofes  more  than  one  half,  it  can  never  produce  effeCts  equivalent 
to  another  half ;  which  we  fee  muft  be  the  cafe,  if  we  fuppofe 
any  two  unoriginated  powers  acting  upon  one  another  at  right 
angles,  or  indeed  any  other  way,  though  the  fuppofition  of 
their  adting  at  right  angles  makes  the  matter  more  plain  than 
any  other.  This  leads  to  a  very  curious  fpeculation  concerning 
the  origin  of  mechanical  motion.  See  the  article  Motion. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  both  the  powers  not  only  as 
equal  at  the  beginning,  but  as  continuing  fo  throughout  their 
whole  courfe  :  but  this  is  a  fuppofition  that  fcarcely  exifts  in 
nature,  unlefs  the  powers  are  kept  from  exerting  themfelves 
otherwife  than  by  fimple  prefiure,  Thus,  in  fig.  16.  fuppo¬ 
fing  the  body  A  pulled  in  the  diredlion  AB  by  the  weight  D 
of  five  pounds  put  over  the  fixed  pin  B,  and  pulled  in  the 
diredlion  AC  by  C,  another  weight  of  five  pounds  faftened  to 
it  by  a  firing  ;  the  whole  will  be  kept  in  the  pofition  reprefented 
in  the  figure  by  a  weight  of  7.07 x  pounds  faftened  to  it  by  a 
firing,  and  put  over  the  pin  F,  fituated  any  where  in  the  dia¬ 
gonal  line  FAG ;  and  let  us  add  ever  fo  much  weight,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  done  to  D  and  C  in  the  proportion  of  five,  and  to 
E  in  that  of  7.071,  the  body  A  will  remain  fufpended  in  the 
air  without  altering  its  pofition  in  the  leaft. 

If,  infiead  of  making  the  weights  equal,  we  make  one  ex¬ 
ceed  the  other  in  any  proportion,  the  weight  neceffary  to 
counteradl  them  will  never  be  required  equal  to  both,  but  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram 
of  which  the  weights  reprefent  the  iides.  Thus  in  fig.  17.  if 
we  fuppofe  the  body  A  pulled  in  the  diredlion  AB  by  the 
weight  G  of  four  pounds,  and  in  the  diredlion  AC  by  the 
weight  H  of  three  pounds,  it  will  be  kept  fufpended  by  the 
weight  F  of  five  pounds  put  over  the  pin  E,  placed  any 
where  in  the  diagonal  line  EAD.  For  the  diagonal  AD  is 
equal  (by  Prop.  47.  Book  1.  of  Euclid)  to  the  fquare-root  of 
the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  fides  AB  and  AC,  or  CD  and 
BD.  But  the  fquare  of  AB  is  4x4—16  pounds,  and  that  of 
AC  is  3  X  3  =  9  pounds  by  the  fuppofition;  and  i6-j-g  —  2gy 
the  fquare-root  of  which  is  5  ;  and  thefe  proportions  wiil  be 
found  to  hold  invariably  in  whatever  way  we  apply  mechanical 
powers ;  though,  when  they  adl  at  oblique  angles,  the  diago¬ 
nals  mull  be  calculated  by  other  methods. 

If,  however,  we  fet  any  of  the  powers  at  liberty,  we  fhaf! 
find  that  none  of  them  will  continue  the  fame  even  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  If  we  fuppofe  any  of  them  to  be  the  power  of  gravity, 
which  is  the  moll  conilant  and  equable  we  are  acquainted  with, 
this  is  found  to  increafe  prodigioufly ;  and,  00  the  other  hand, 
if  we  fuppofe  one  of  them  to  be  a  projectile  force,  as  of  a 
Hone  thrown  by  the  hand,  we  fiiall  find  in  like  manner,  that  it 
will  be  diminifhed  to  a  great  degree  in  a  very  little  time.  In 
all  cafes,  however,  where  a  body  is  aCled  upon  by  two  forces 
either  increafing  or  decreafing,  unlefs  both  increafe  or  de- 
crcafe  exa&ly  in  proportion  to  t-heir  original  quantity,  the 
body  aCled  upon  will  deferibe  a  curve.  Thus,  in  fig.  i8» 
fuppofe  the  body  A  to  be  aEted  upon  by  two  equal  powers  Ab 
and  Ac ;  at  the  end  of  the  fb  ft  moment  it  will  be  at  d,  the  end 
of. the  diagonal  of  the  fmall  fquare  Abed :  but  if  now  the  force 
Ac  be  increafed  to  double  what  it  was  in  the  preceding  moment,, 
the  body  will  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  moment  be  at^,  the 
extremity  of  the  parallelogram  defg ;  and  by  another  increment 
of  the  fame  power,  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  third  moment  at 
b,  and  fo  on.  This  is  fimilar  to  the  motion  of  falling  bodies,, 
of  which  we  fiiall  treat  hereafter  ;  but  if  one  of  the  powers 
diminifhes  inftead  of  increafing,  the  phaenomena  will  be  differ¬ 
ent.  Thus,  in  fig.  19.  fuppofing  the  body  at  A  to  be  actu¬ 
ated  the  firfi  moment  by  the  two  forces  Ab  and  Ac ;  at  the 
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end  of  that  moment  it  will  be  at  the  extremity  of  the  diagonal 
Ad;  but  next  moment  fuppofing  the  power  Ac  to  be  dimi- 
nifhed  one  half,  the  other  remaining  the  fame,  it  will  then  be 
at  ",  and  the  third  moment  at  k,  thus  defcribing  another  kind 
of  curve.  If  while  one  of  the  powers  decreafes  the  other 
increafes,  a  third  kind  of  curve  will  be  generated  ;  and  by 
proper  management  of  thefe  powers,  the  body  may  be  made 
to  defcribe  the  fegment  of  a  circle,  as  in  pi.- 17.  fig.  20.  where 
it  is  manifeft  that  one  power  continually  decreafes  while  the 
other  increafes. 

The  following  machine  has  been  contrived  to  illuftrate  the 
operation  of  oblique  powers  upon  each  other.  ABCD  is  a 
wooden  fquare,  fo  contrived  that  the  part  BEFC  may  draw  out 
from  it  or  be  puihed  back  at  pleafure.  To  this  is  joined  a 
pulley  H,  freely  moving  upon  its  axis,  which  will  be  at  H 
when  the  piece  is  pufhed  in,  and  at  h  when  it  is  drawn  out.  To 
this  part  let  the  ends  of  a  ftraight  wire  h  be  fixed,  fo  as  to 
move  along  with  it  under  the  pulley  ;  and  let  the  ball  G  be 
made  to  Hide  eafily  upon  the  wire.  A  thread  m  is  fixed  to 
this  ball,  and  goes  over  the  pulley  to  I ;  by  which  means  the 
ball  may  be  drawn  up  on  the  wire  parallel  to  the  fide  AD, 
when  the  part  BEFC  is  puihed  as  far  as  it  will  go  into  the 
fquare  :  but  when  this  part  is  drawn  out,  the  bail  mull  be 
carried  along  with  it  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  fquare  DC. 
Thus  the  ball  may  be  drawn  either  perpendicularly  upward  by 
pulling  the  thread  m,  or  moved  horizontally  by  pulling  out 
the  part  BEFC,  in  equal  times  and  through  equal  fpaces,  each 
power  ading  equally  and  feparately  upon  it.  But  if,  when 
the  ball  is  at  G,  the  upper  end  of  the  thread  be  tied  to  the 
pin  I,  in  the  corner  A  of  the  fixed  fquare,  and  the  moveable 
part  BEFC  be  drawn  out,  the  ball  will  then  be  aded  upon 
by-  both  the  powers  together :  for  it  will  be  drawn  up  by  the 
thread  towards  the  top  of  the  fquare,  and  at  the  fame  time 
carried  with  its  wire  k  towards  the  right  hand  BC,  moving  all 
the  while  in  the  diagonal  line  L,  and  will  be  found  at  g  when 
the  Hiding  part  is  drawn  out  as  far  as  it  was  before  ;  which 
then  will  have  caufed  the  thread  to  draw  up  the  ball  to  the  top 
of  the  infide  of  the  fquare,  juft  as  high  as  it  was  before  when 
drawn  up  fingly  by  the  thread,  without  moving  the  Hiding 
pait. 

If  a  body  is  aded  upon  by  three  forces,  the  inveftigation  be¬ 
comes  fomewhat  more  complex,  though  it  is  Hill  eafily  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  Boregoing  principles  :  Thus,  in  fig.  23.  let  the 
body  A  be  pulled  fidewife  in  oppofite  directions  by  the  two 
equal  weights  GG  put  over  the  pins  B  and  C,  and  diredly 
downward  by  the  weight  H,  the  fame  with  G.  In  this  cafe  it 
is  plain,  that  each  of  the  weights  G  and  G  fuftain  one  half  of 
the  weight  H  ;  and  as  both  taken  together  are  double  in 
quantity  to  H,  it.  might  be  fuppofed  that  they  would  be  abun¬ 
dantly  able  to  keep  the  body  A  in  its  pofition.  The  cafe,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  different.  As  each  of  the  weights  G  fuftair.s  only 
one  half  of  H,  it  follows  that  H  ads  only  with  one  half  of  its 
weight  upon  them.  The  body  A,  therefore,  is  pulled  in  the 
direction  AC  and  AB  by  two  powers,  each  of  which  is  as  2, 
and  in  the  diredion  AF  by  two,  which  are  only  as  one.  With 
the  force  AB,  therefore,  were  it  to  ad  upon  it  fingly,  it  would 
defcribe  the  diagonal  AD,  and  with  that  AC  it  would  defcribe 
live  diagonal  AE.  Thele  two  diagonals  are  in  truth  the  forces 
by  which  it  is  nowr  aft uated,  and  the  effed  is  precifely  according 
to  the  principles  already  laid  down.  By  each  of  them  taken 
feparately,  the  body  would  be  brought  down  to  F  ;  their  la¬ 
teral  aCiion  being  in  oppofite  directions  deftroys  itfelf ;  and  by 
their  conjunct  aCtion,  the  body  would  be  brought  do-wn  to 
double  the  fpace  AF,  that  is  to  H,  and  confequently  would  de- 
fc/ibe  the  diagonal  of  the  fmall  fquare  ADFIE  ;  which  diagonal 
is  equal  to  the  fide  of  the  large  one,  and  the  very  fame  that  the 
body  would  have  deferibed  though  the  two  lateral  weights  had 
xot  been  prefent. 


Hence  it  appears,  that  though  we  pull  a  body  ever  fa 
ftrongly  by  firings  in  a  direction  oppofite  to  each  other,  it  will 
Itill  require  an  equal  weight  to  retain  it  in  equilibrio  ;  that  isr 
fuppofing  the  firings  to  be  perfectly  flexible.  There  may  in¬ 
deed  be  a  deception  in  making  an  experiment  of  this  kind  ;  for 
the  body  will  never  defeend  as  far  as  H,  nor  near  that  diftance  j, 
but  then  it  muft  be  o.bferved,  that  when  the  firings  begin  to 
bend  in  the  middle,  the  weights  GG  aCt  in  a  diredion  different 
from  what  they  did  originally,  and  pull  the  body  upwards  in- 
ftead  of  laterally;  in  which  cafe,  it  muft  either  remain  at  reft, 
as  in  fig,  23.  or  move  upwards  as  in  fig.  24. 

When  the  powers  aCt  in  the  diredion  .  B  and  AC,  fig.  23* 
one  half  of  the  weight  H  is  fuftained  by  each  of  them.  The 
body  is  therefore  pulled  in  the  diredi  ns  AB  and  AC  by  two 
powers,  each  of  which  is  as  2  ;  and  in  the  diredion  AF  by 
other  two,  each  of  which  is  as  1.  By  the  power  AB  it  would 
be  made  to  move  in'  the  diagonal  AD  of  the  parallelogram 
ABDF  5  and  by  the  power  AC,  in  the  diagonal  AE  of  the 
parallelogram  ACFE  ;  but  thefe  diagonals  are  equal  and  con¬ 
trary  to  each  other,  and  therefore  deftroy  each  other  ;  of  con- 
fequence  the  body  remains  at  reft. 

In  fig.  24.  the  body  A  with  the  weight  H  appended  to  it  fs- 
placed  nearer  to  the  point  B  than  to  C  by  one-third.  Of  con- 
fequence,  as  will  afterwards  be  explained,  it  bears  two-thirds* 
of  the  weight  H,  while  C  fuftains  only  one-third.  The  ading 
powers,  therefore,  are  now  the  diagonals  of  two  unequal  paral¬ 
lelograms.  One  power  draws  the  body  in  the  diredion  AB 
with  a  force  as  3,  while  the  weight  H  draws  it  in  the  diredion 
AH  with  a  force  as  2.  By  it,  therefore,  the  body  would  be 
drawn  in  the  dirtdion  of  the  diagonal  AD  of  the  parallelogram 
BDEA.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  aded  upon  by  the  power  AC, 
which  is  likewife  at  3,  while  the  weight  H  draws  it  down  with- 
a  force  only  as  x.  By  this,  therefore,  it  would  be  drawn  in  the 
diredion  of  the  line  AG,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram 
ACGF.  We  muft  now  make  thefe  two  diagonals  the  fides  of 
a  third  parallelogram  AD  G  ;  and  in  the  diagonal  AI  of  this 
parallelogram  it  will  go,  for  the  reafons  already  gis'en. 

If  four  or  more  forces  ad  upon  a  body  in  different  directions, 
the  cafe  becomes  very  complicated  ;  and  if  many  powers  be  em¬ 
ployed,  it  will  by  no  means  be  eafy  to  determine  a  priori  which  , 
way  the  body  will  tend.  Cafes  of  this  kind,  however^  feldom 
occur  in  practical  mechanics;  and  when  they  do,  5  will  be 
better  to  determine  them  by  adual  experiment  than  by  a  te¬ 
dious  invelligation,  which,  after  all,  may  be  liable  to  a  miftake.. 
We  forbear,  therefore,  to  give  more  examples  ;  though,  if  the 
reader  inclines  to  exercife  his  ingenuity,  he  muft  proceed  upon 
the  plan  already  laid  down,  viz.  by  combining  the  different 
powers  together;  forming  diagonals  from  thefe  parallelograms; 
combining  thefe  -diagonals  into. a  third  fet  of  parallelograms  ; 
and  the  diagonals  thence  refulting  into  a  fourth  fet,  See.  until 
at  laft  a  fingleone  is  met  with  prevailing  over  all  the  reft,  or 
two  deftroying  .each  other.  If  one  prevails,  the  body  will  move 
in  that  direction  ;  but  if  two  deftroy  each  other,  the  body  will 
remain  at  reft  — It  muftalfobe  obferved,  that  in  making  draw¬ 
ings  of  this  kind,  the  longeft  line  always  reprefents  the  greatelt 
power,  and  that  without  a  fingle  exception  to  the  contrary. 
By  mere  mechanical  conftruCtion,  therefore,  with  fcale  anti 
compafs,  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  dirtdion  of  oblique 
powers  to  as  great  accuracy  as  we  can  ever  have  occafion  for  in 
pradice. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  fubjed  with  obferving,  that  as  every 
power  certainly  is  produced  by  the  adion  of  two  others,  fo  it) 
may  he  by  innumerable  others.  Thus,  in  fig.  25.  the  powejr 
AD  may  be  produced  by  the  two  fide3  of  the  fquare  ABDC  y. 
by  the  fides  of  the  oblique-angled  parallelogram  AaDZ*;  of 
the  fmaller  parallelogram  :  or  of  the  large  parallelogram 

AE,  DF,  &c.  Hence  it  is  cafy  to  produce  any  power,  whe¬ 
ther  ilrong  or  weak,  from  the  adion  of  any  two  powers  whofc 
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direction  we  have  at  our  command,  without  regard  to  their 
quantity.  If  we  make  the  generating  powers  confpire  toge¬ 
ther,  a  ttrong  one  will  be  produced  ;  014  if  they  oppofe  each 
other  to  a  certain  degree,  they  will  produce  a  weak  one.  The 
ftrongeft  that  can  be-produced  by  any  two  powers  is  when  they 
a£t  the  fame  way  in  a  aired!  line. 

§  6.  Of  the  Relation  betwixt  Velocity  and  Power. 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  bodies  to  be  moved  not  to 
make  any  refiftan.ee  to  motion  in  any  direction,  unlefs  oppofed 
by  a  fixed  obftacle  ;  in  which  cafe,  vcloci'y  and  power  would  be 
the  fame  thing  ;  and  thus  it  always  appears  to  be  .when  we  re¬ 
present  powers  by  lines  upon  paper.  But  when  we  come  to 
practice,  matters  turn  out  very  different.  A  ball  of  cork  mov¬ 
ing  with  any  degree  of  velocity  will  not  have  an  equal  power 
with  one  of  wood  moving  with  the  fame  velocity  ;  neither  will 
a  wooden  bail  have  the  fame  power  with  a  metallic  one.  Among 
the  metals  themfelves,  too,  there  is  a  difference  ;  for  the  lighter 
metals  are  inferior  in  power  to  the  heavier  ones.  Gravity, 
therefore,  muft  be  accounted  the  power  which  gives  to  moving 
bodies -what  we  call  their  force  or  momentum  ;  for,  according  to 
the  weight  of  a  body,  fo  will  its  impulfe  always  be,  and  that 
whether  it  moves  upwards,  downwards,  iidewife,  or  in  a  circle. 
The  abfolute  power  of  a  body,  therefore,  muft  be  meafured  by 
-comparing  the  gravity  of  different  bodies  together,  and  denoting 
cue  of  them  by  unity  ;  making  the  ether  2,  3,4,  & c.  according 
as  it  is  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
former.  Thus,  let  an  hollow  ball  of  metal  be  filled  with  water ; 
if  the  ball  be  very  thin,  we  may  let  its  weight  pafs  unnoticed, 
or  vve  may  make  allowance  for  it  in  the  calculation.  Suppofing 
the  weight  of  this  ball  then  to  be  1,  if  it  moves  with  a  velocity 
of  10  feet  in  a  fecond,  its  abfolute  force  or  momentum  will  be 
tox  1  =  10  ;  a  ball  of  (tone  of  equal  fize  which  weighs  three 
times  as  much  as  the  former,  if  moved  with  an  equal  velocity, 
will  have  a  force  of  to  x  3  =  30;  a  ball  of  tin  which  weighs 
y  times  as  much,  will  have  a  momentum  of  70  ;  and  a  ball  of 
gold  or  platina  would  have  a  momentum  of  J90  or  200. 

This  will  alfo  hold  exactly,  by  increafing  the  quantity  of 
matter,  where  it  is  deficient  in  fpecific  gravity.  Thus,  if  the 
hollow  metallic  ball  be  increafed  in  diameter,  fo  that  it  firall 
equal  in  weight  the  ball  of  ftone  or  of  metal,  it  wifi  have  the 
very  fame  force  with  that  ball  ;  and  in  like  manner,  it  might  be 
made  to  have  a  momentum  equal  to  the  metallic  balls,  though 
not  without  a  very  confiderable  increafe  of  fize. — Great  rnaffes 
of  matter  will  therefore  fupply  the  place  of  great  velocity  ;  and 
hence  Mr.  Atwood  obferves,  that  the  battering-rams  ufed  by 
the  ancients  were  no  lefs  powerful  in  beating  down  the  walls  of 
cities  than  the  modern  artillery.  This  difference  between  the 
momentum  and  force  of  penetration  is  alfo  exemplified  in  knives, 
wedge6,  or  any  (harp  inftruments,  where  a  fudden  blow  will 
.caufe  a  much  deeper  penetration  than  a  weight  vaftly  greater 
than  could  be  ftirred  from  the  earth  by  the  force  of  the  blow. 

§  7.  Of  the  Multiplication  and  Increafe  of  Power. 

We  have  now  feen  thatyicwrr,  abfolutely  fo  called,  adts  in  a 
double  kind  of  capacity,  viz.  either  when  it  imprefles  a  great  ve¬ 
locity  upon  a  fmall  quantity  of  matter,  or  when  it  impreffes  a 
fmall  velocity  upon  a  great  quantity  of  matter.  It  muft,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  the  matter  we  fpeak  of  is  always  fuppofed 
fubjedt  to  the  laws  of  gravity  ;  for  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  putting  a  body  in  motion  which  had  no  gravity  we 
cannot  poffibly  conceive,  becaufe  we  never  faw  any  fuch  body. 
Philofophers  indeed  mention  the  vis  inertia  of  matter  as  pro¬ 
perty  diitindf  from  gravity;  but  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  property  are  now  generally  looked  upon  to  be  inconclufive, 
and  gravity  and  the  vis  inertiee  looked  upon  to  be  the  fame. 

The  two  modes  in  which  abfolute  power  adls,  come  precifely 


to  the  fame  thing  whether  the  velocity  be  great  or  fmall :  for  it 
is  evident,  that  when  two  pounds  move  with  the  velocity  of  1, 
it  is  the  fame  thing  with  one  pound  moving  with  tire  velocity 
of  2 ;  the  velocities  as  well  as  powers  being  exadtly  the  fame. 
But  there  is  a  third  way  in  which  power  may  be  directed,  in 
which  it  has  not  the  relation  to  velocity  already  mentioned  ; 
and  that  is,  by  fimple  p  re  flu  re,  where  no  motion  is  admitted. 
Thus  may  the  fmalleft  power  be  made  to  augment  itfelf  to  an 
inconceivable  degree,  as  in  pi.  17.  fig.  76.  Here,  fuppofe  the 
body  A  to  prefs  diredtly  downwards  upon  the  line  AB  fattened 
to  the  fmall  wheel  B,  moveable  upon  an  axis,  if-vve  fuopofe 
the  extremity  of  the  line  at  A  to  be  fuppoited  fo  that  it  shall 
not  fall  to  a  fide,  the  wheel  B  will  preis  downward  with  the 
whole  of  the  weight  A  upon  the  line  EF,  and  confequently  the 
line  g  muft  fuftain  the  whole  of  this  weight.  But  if  the  line 
EF  be  fupported  fo  that  it  cannot  move  perpendicularly  down¬ 
wards  to  g,  it  will  then  roil  along  the  line  EF  from  B  towards 
F;  and  this  tendency  to  roll  in  the  direction  juft  mentioned 
will  be  exadtly  equivalent  to  the  weight  A.  Any  body,  there¬ 
fore,  laid  on  the  top  of  a  flick  fet  up  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
will  require  a  power  double  to  its  own  weight  to  keep  it  Heady 
at  the  foot,  abftradling  from  that  which  will  be  neceffary  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  to  a  fide.' 

If  now  we  fuppofe  the  wheel  B  to  prefs  laterally  upon  ano¬ 
ther  C;  and  that  other,  by  means  of  the  line  CD  and  wheel  D, 
to  prefs  upon  the  two  obftacles  i  and  k,  both  of  which  it  touches 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  ;  it  is  plain  that  not  only  each  of 
thefe  obftacles  muft  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  A,  but 
the  reaction  of  the  wheel  D  will  prefs  down  the  wheel  C  in  the 
direction  C/j  with  the  very  fame  force  that  D  is  prefled  up¬ 
wards.  This  is  entirely  fimilar  to  the  cafe  of  the  man  in  the 
boat  reprefented  in  fig.  1.  pi.  16.  Thus  the  weight  A  produces 
a  preffure  equal  to  five  times  its  own  weight  ;  and  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  wheels  and  rods,  vve  might  increafe  the  preffure  as 
much  as  we  pleafe.  The  cafe  is  fimilar  to  that  in  hydroftatics, 
where  a  little  quantity  of  liquid  may  be  made  to  burlt  the 
ftrongeft  veffel. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Mechanical  Powers . 

BY  thefe  we  underftand  fuch  fimple  machines  as  are  ufeful 
for  comparing  the  velocity  of  various  bodies  together,  and  im-_ 
preffing  them  with  greater  or  fmaller  degrees  of  it  at  pleafure  ; 
by  which  means  vve  may  either  caufe  a  fmall  weight  to  over¬ 
come  a  great  one,  or  by  means  of  a  great  one  vve  may  make  a 
fmall  weight  move  through  a  fpace  proportionably  great.  Thus 
by  means  of  fome  of  thefe  powers,  indeed  by  any  of  them,  we 
may  caufe  a  weight  of  one  pound,  by  moving  through  the  fpace 
of  ten  feet,  to  raife  another  of  ten  pounds  through  one  foot ;  or 
vice  verfa,  by  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  moving  through  the  fpace 
of  one  foot,  vve  may  make  a  fingle  pound  move  through  the 
fpace  of  ten  feet ;  but  by  none  of  the  powers  fhall  we  be  able, 
by  moving  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  through  one  foot,  to  move 
a  fingle  pound  through  1 1  feet  ;  nor  by  a  fingle  pound  moving 
through  a  fpace  of  nine  feet  ftiallwebe  able  to  raife  a  weight  of 
ten  pounds  through  the  fpace  of  one  foot.  None  of  the  mechanic 
powers,  as  they  are  called,  therefore,  can  make  any  abfolute 
increafe  of  the  power  applied  :  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  alter 
the  velocity  of  the  power  applied,  and  thus  transfer  it  either  to 
a  larger  or  fmaller  body  at  pleafure  :  and  upon  this  principle 
depends  the  whole  practical  part  of  mechanics.  The  mecha¬ 
nical  powers  are  fix  in  number,  viz.  the  lexer,  wheel  in  axis  or 
axis  in  peritrochio,  the-pulley,  inclined  plane ,  wedge ,  and  ferew;  of 
all  which  we  fhall  now  treat  particularly. 

§  I.  Of  the  Lever. - 

The  common  lever  is  the  moft  fimple  of  all  the  mechanical 
powers,  and  is  ufually  no  other  than  a  ftraight  bar  of  wood  or 
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iron  fupported  by  a  prop,  as  in  fig.  27.  pi.  17..  The  weight  to 
be  raifed  is  fufpended  at  the  thort  arm  of  the  lever  A  ;  and  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  diltance  of  the  weight 
from  the  fulcrum  or  prop  C,  is  the  quantity  of  the  weight 
at.B  neceffary  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio.  Thus  if  the  weight  at 
A  be  dillant  one  foot  or  one  inch,  it  fignifies  nothing  which, 
from  the  prop,  it  will  require  an  equal  weight  placed  at  the 
fame  alliance  on  the  other  fide,  as  at  1,  to  balance  it ;  but  if 
the  latter  be  placed  at  a,  then  only  half  the  weight  fufpended 
at  A  will  balance  it  :  if  the  fmall  weight  is  placed  at  3,  then 
only  one-third  will  be  neceffary  ;  if  at  4,  only  one-fourth,  Sec. 
and  if,  as  in  the  figure,  it  be  removed  to  1  o,  then  only  one-tenth 
part  will  be  required  to  make  a  balance.  It  mull  Hill  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  if  the  lever  is  put  in  motion,  the  fmall 
weight  mud  move  through  a  fpace  ten  times  as  great  as  that 
through  which  the  large  one  moves  :  fo  that  in  faft  there  is  not' 
any  acquisition  of  power  by  means  of  the  lever,  though  it  is  one 
of  the  inllruments  mod  commonly  ufed  in  mechanics,  and  very 
ferviceable  in  loofening  dones  in  quarries,  or  railing  great 
weights  to  a  fmall  didance  from  the  ground  ;  after  which  they 
may  be  raifed  to  greater  heights  by  other  machines. 

In  making  experiments  with  this  kind  of  lever,  it  is  neceffary 
either  to  have  the  Ihort  arm  much  thicker  than  the  long  one, 
fo  that  it  may  exaftly  balance  the  latter,  or  a  weight  mull  be 
appended  to  it  juft  fufficient  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio ,  otherwife 
no  accuracy  can  be  expefted.  This  lever  is  the  foundation  of 
balances  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  the  commonkind,  or  of  that 
called  the  Roman  Jlatera  or  deel-yard.  The  latter  is  no  other 
than  the  lever  reprefented  in  fig.  27.  For  if  a  fcale  is  appended 
to  the  end  A  of  the  lever,  and  a  weight,  fuppofe  of  one  pound, 
ufed  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  body  which  is  to  be  put  in  the 
fcale,  it  will  Shew  exaftly  the  weight  of  that  body,  by  putting 
it  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  fulcrum  upon  the  long  arm. 
Thus  if  the  weight  when  placed  at  the  divifion  3  counterpoifes 
that  placed  in  the  fcale,  it  (hows  that  the  body  weighs  exaftly 
five  pounds :  if  it  balances  at  6,  then  it  thows  that  the  body 
weighs  fix  pounds,  & c.  See  the  article  Steei.-Ta/v/.  To 
this  kind  of  lever  may  be  reduced  feveral  kinds  of  inllruments, 
as  feiffars,  fnuffers,  pincers,  See. 

In  levers  of  this  kind,  the  fulcrum  C  mull  fupport  both  the 
weight  to  be  raifed,  and  likewife  that  which  raifes  it  ;  fo  that 
the  weight  upon  C  mull  be  the  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
arm  CB  of  the  lever  is  fhorter.  Thus,  if  the  arms  are  both 
equal,  the  fulcrum  C  mull  bear  double  the  weight  at  A  :  if  the 
one  arm  is  double  the  length  of  the  other,  then  it  has  only  to 
bear  the  weight  to  be  raifed,  and  one  half  more  ;  becaufe  any 
weight  at  2  will  balance  one  double  to  itfelf  at  1  ;  but  if  re¬ 
moved  to  10,  the  fulcrum  will  only  have  iT’5  to  bear. 

In  fome  cafes,  the  weight  to  be  raifed  is  placed  between  the 
afting  power  and  the  fulcrum,  as  in  fig.  28.  This  lever  is 
more  powerful  than  the  other,  and  is  likewife  more  eafily  fup¬ 
ported,  becaufe  only  part  of  the  weight  to  be  raifed,  and  none 
of  that  which  raifes  it,  lies  upon  the  fulcrum.  Thus  in  fig.  28. 
let  the  extremity  A  of  the  lever  AB  reft  upon  a  fulcrum  at  o, 
and  let  the  fmall  weight  1,  by  means  of  a  filing  pat  over  the 
wheel  or  pin  C,  pull  up  the  other  extremity ;  this  weight  1 
will  then  counterpoife  the  large  one  10,  and  very  little  addi¬ 
tional  force  will  be  required  to  raife  it  up.  It  is  alfo  plain, 
that  the  whole  weight  to  be  raifed  being  10,  the  fulcrum  fuf- 
tains  only  9  of  it,  for  the  other  1  is  fuftaintd  by  the  tiring  BC. 
It  is  plain  ^lfo,  that  a  lever  of  this  kind  only  ten  feet  long  will 
raife  as  great  a  weight  as  another  of  the  former  kind  eleven 
feet  in  length  ;  neverthelefs  there  is  not  any  abfolute  gain  of 
power,  becaufe  the  fmall  weight  1  mull  move  through  ten 
times  as  much  fpace  as  the  large  one;  and  thus  the  quantity 
of  motion  is  exactly  equal  in  both.  To  this  kind  of  lever  we 
may  reduce  oars,  doors  turning  upon  hinges,  cutting  knives 
Von.  V. 
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fixed  at  the  point  of  the  blade,  Sec.  From  it  alfo  we  fee  the 
'  reafon  why  two  men  carrying  a  burden  upon  a  pole  may  bear 
unequal  Shares  of  the  weight;  for  the  nearer  any  one  of  them 
is  to  the  burden,  the  greater  lhare  he  bears  ;  and  if  he  goes  di¬ 
rectly  under  it,  he  mult  bear  the  whole.  Hence,  if  two  per- 
fons  of  unequal  ftreagth  are  to  carry  a  burden  in  this  manner, 
the  weaker  ftiould  always  be  placed  at  the  gieateft  diftance 
from  it. 

If  in  tin’s  lever  the  moving  power  be  put  in  the  place  of  the 
weight,  it  afts  at  a  great  difadvantage  ;  and  a  very  great  power 
will  be  requifite  to  overcome  a  fmall  weight.  The  reafon  of 
this  is  plain  from  an  -infpeftion  of  fig.  28  ;  for  it  is  the  fame 
thing  whether  we  fuppofe  the  body  to  to  be  the  moving  power, 
or  the  weight  to  be  raifed ;  in  either  cafe,  nine-tenths  of  it  are 
fpent  upon  the  fulcrum  at  0  ;  and  the  other  tenth  part  at  10 
will  be  able  to  do  no  more  than  balance  the  weight  1.  Levers 
of  this  kind  are  only  made  ufe  of  when  we  with  to  give  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  velocity  to  bodies :  and  hence  the  Hies  of 
clocks,  mill-ftones,  &c.  may  be  accounted  levers  of  this  kind ; 
for  in  thefe  the  moving  power  is  applied  to  a  pinion  near  the 
centre  of  motion,  and  afts  at  a  great  difadvantage  ;  the  mufcles 
of  the  arms  or  legs  of  a  man,  by  their  infertion  near  the  joints, 
likewife  aft  as  levers  of  this  kind  ;  and  hence  the  power  ex¬ 
erted  by  a  mufcle  is  always  much  greater  than  the  force  it  has 
to  overcome. 

In  all  cafes  in  which  the  lever  is  applied,  it  is  neceffary,  in 
order  to  give  it  the  greateft  advantage,  that  the  moving  power 
aft  in  a  direftion  exaftly  perpendicular  to  the  lever  itfelf.  If 
this  be  not  the  cafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  lengthen  the  lever  in 
proportion  to  the  obliquity.  Thus  in  fig.  29.  fuppofe  the 
ftraight  lever  AB  to  reft  on  the  fulcrum  C,  fo  that  a  weight  of 
one  pound  may  counteraft  10 ;  if  the  lever  be  bent  in  the  di¬ 
reftion  AD,  it  will  then  be  neceffary  to  lengthen  it  fome  what 
in  order  to  produce  the  fame  effeft  If  bent  in  the  direftion 
CE,  it  mull  be  farther  lengthened,  and  ftill  farther  if  bent  in 
the  direftion  CF.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  when  the  weight 
afts  on  the  bended  levdr  ACF,  ACE,  and  ACD,  a  part  of  its 
force  is  fpent  in  giving,  or  attempting  to  give,  a  lateral  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  fulcrum  C  ;  and  the  part  thus  loft  is  exaftly  equal 
to  the  advantage  gained  by  the  greater  length  of  the  lever.  To 
make  a  lever  of  a  determinate  length  aft  always  with  the  fame 
power,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  fome  contrivance  by  which 
the  moving  power  may  aft  always  perpendicularly  to  it ;  as  by 
having  two  circular  pieces  of  wood  or  other  folid  matter  fatt¬ 
ened  to  the  ends  of  it,  round  which  the  ropes  may  wrap  t’nem- 
felves  when  it  is  put  in  motion,  fuch  as  are  reprefented  by  ab 
and  BG  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  30.  Ihows  a  kind  of  lever  bent  fo  that  one  part  of  it  may 
form  a  tight  angle  with  the  other.  Here  the  prop  or  centre 
of  motion  is  at  the  angular  point  C.  P  is  a  power  afting  upon 
the  longer  arm  AC  at  F,  by  means  of  the  cord  DE  going  over 
the  pulley  G  ;  and  W  is  a  weight  of  refiftance  afting  upon  the 
end  B  of  the  Shorter  arm  BC.  If  the  power  be  to  the  weight' 
as  BC  is  to  CF,  they  will  remain  in  equilibrio.  Thus  fuppofe 
W  to  be  five  pounds  afting  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  from 
the  centre  of  motion  C,  and  P  to  be  one  pound  afting  at  F 
five  feet  from  the  centre  C,  the  power  and  weight  will  juft  ba¬ 
lance  each  other.  A  hammer  drawing  a  nail  is  a  lever  of  this 
kind.  In  this  lever  the  preffure  upon  the  fulcrum  downwards 
is  juft  equal  to  the  weight  to  be  raifed  ;  but  there  is  likewife  a 
lateral  preffure  equal  to  the  weight  P ;  fo  that  the  centre  of 
motion  muft  have  a  double  Support,  otherwife  the  whole  lever 
with  the  weight  would  be  drawn  towards  the  fide  in  the  di¬ 
reftion  BC. 

If,  as  in  fig.  31.  and  32.  the  lever  be  bent  fo  as  to  form  two 
fides  of  a  fquare,  the  weight  to  be  raifed  will  always  be  equal 
to  that  upon  the  fulcrum,  iu  whatever  place  the  fulcrum  may 
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be  put  ;  but  both  will  vary  according  to  the  diftance  from  the 
angular  point.  Thus,  if,-as  in  fig.  31.  the  fulcrum  be  placed  at 
the  angular  point  A,  the  weight  F  appended  to  the  extremity 
B  of  the  arm  AB  will  juft  counterpoife  an  equal  weight  E  by 
means  of  the  tiring  CDE  put  over  tire  pin  D,  and  drawn  late¬ 
rally  by  the  arm  AC.  But  if,  as  in  fig.  32.  the  fulcrum  be 
placed  nearer  to  tire  extremity  of  the  arm  AC,  as  at  3,  the  cafe 
will  then  be  very  much  altered,  and  one  pound  fufpended  at  the 
extremity  B  of  the  arm  AB  will  counterpoife  four  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  C  of  the  other  arm  :  the  prefTure  on  the  fulcrum  will 
likewile  be  equal  to  the  weight  to  be  raifed.  Was  the  fulcrum 
placed  at  2,  then  a  weight  of  one  pound  at  B  would  only  coun¬ 
terpoife  two  pounds  afting  at  C  ;  and  if  it  was  placed  at  j, 
then  a  weight  of  three  pounds  at  B  would  be  requitite  to  coun¬ 
terpoife  4  at  C. 

It  is  worth  notice,  that  levers  of  this  kind  cannot  be  exactly 
counterpoifed  by  the  power  of  liraight  levers.  Thus,  in  fig.  33. 
let  any  weight,  as  C,  be  appended  to  B,  the  extremity  of  the 
arm  of  the  bent  lever  BA4.  Let  DE  be  a  ftraight  lever,  the 
force  of  which  we  defign  to  oppofe  to  that  of  the  crooked  le¬ 
ver.  For  this  purpofe  let  another  weight  F  aft  upon  the  ex¬ 
tremity  D  of  this  ftraight  lever  by  means  of  a  firing  put  over 
the  pin  G.  Let  the  two  levers  be  connected  together  by  means 
©f  the  firing  b 3,  and  let  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  E4  be  put  be¬ 
tween  their  two  extremities:  the  two  weights  being  now  allow¬ 
ed  to  aft,  it  is  evident  that  the  levers  will  be  pulled  in  different 
direftions,'  the  ftring  £3  will  be  tightened,  and  the  extremity  FI 
of  the  ftraight  lever  DE  will  be  pretfed  towards  4,  while  the 
extremity  4  of  the  crooked  lever  will  be  prefled  towards  E;  by 
which  means  the  two  levers  will  oppofe  one  another  in  every 
point  of  their  aftion.  There  is  not,  however,  any  weight  what¬ 
ever  applied  to  the  ftraight  lever  which  can  be  made  to  counter¬ 
balance  that  at  C,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  bent  lever 
fteady.  Let  us  firft  fuppofe  the  weights  to  be  each  one  pound, 
and  the  ftring  to  be  placed  as  in  the  figure  at  £3.  In  this  cafe 
the  weight  C  pulls  the  crooked  lever  from  b  towards  3,  with  a 
force  equal  to  4,  and  the  extremity  4  will  be  prefled  towards  E 
with  an  equal  degree  of  force.  But  in  the  ftraight  lever, 
though  the  point  b  be  pulled  in  the  direction  3 h  by  a  force  of 
four  pounds,  the  extremity  E  is  preffed  the  contrary  way  by  a 
force  equivalent  only  to  three.  Thus  the  weight  C  muft  pre¬ 
ponderate,  and  that  at  F  will  afcend.  Let  us  next  add  to  the 
weight  F  one  third  of  a  pound  ;  by  which  means  the  prelfure 
from  E  towards  4.  will  be  augmented  to  4,  and  the  two  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  levers  will  counteraft  each  other  :  but  now  the 
preflure  in  the  direftion  %b  will  be  greater  by  one-third  of  a 
pound  than  it  is  in  the  direftion  £3  ;  and  of  confequence  the 
weight  F  wiil  prevail,  the  arm  AB  of  the  crooked  lever  and  the 
weight  appended  to  it  being  raifed.  Tf  we  attempt  to  mend 
matters- by  augmenting  the  weight  F  by  not  quite  a  third  part, 
the  extremities  of  the  two  levers  will  not  balance  each  other, 
the  prelfure  from  4  to  E  will  be  greater  than  from  E  to  4 ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  preflure  from  3  to  b  will  be  greater  than 
from  b  to  3.  Hence  both  levers  will  be  pulled  in  a  direftion 
from  D  towards  G,  and  the  weight  F  will  defcend  if  the  weights 
be  properly  adjufted  without  any  afcent  of  the  other.  In  fhort, 
let  us  alter  the  weights  as  we  will,  or  let  us  alter  the  pofition 
of  the  fulcrum  as  we  will,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  there  is  an  ab- 
folute  impoffibility  that  the  two  levers  can  counteraft  each 
other  ;  becaufe  the  prelfure  upon  the  fulcrum  of  the  crooked 
lever  will  always  be  equal  to  that  by  its  extremity  4 ;  but  in 
the  ftraight  lever  the  preflure  upon  the  fulcrum  muft  necelfarily 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  extremity. 

Thefe  are  all  the  varieties  of  the  lever  which  can  be  fup- 
pofed  ;  it  remains  now  only  to  fhow  the  reafon  of  its  aftion, 
or  why  a  fmall  weight  when  at  reftfhould  counterpoife  a  great 
one ,  motion  or  velocity  being  here  to  appearance  out  of  the 


queftion,  as  we  Cannot  attribute  any  degree  of  motion  to  two 
bodies  abfolutely  at  reft.  To  do  this  in  a~ clear  and  diftinft; 
manner  has  puzzled  fome  of  the  greateft  mathematicians  :  that 
of  Dr.  Hamilton  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  Dublin,  founded 
upon  the  refolution  of  forces,  feems  to  be  the  mod  readily  un- 
derftood,  and  leaft  liable  to  objeftion.  ‘  The  molt  noted  theo¬ 
rem  in  mechanics  (fays  he)  is  this  :  “  When  two  heavy  bodies 
counterpoife  each  other  by  means  of  any  machine,  and  are  then' 
made  to  move  together,  the  quantities  of  motion  with  which 
one  defcends  and  the  other  afcends  perpendicularly  will  be 
equal.”  An  equilibrium  always  accompanying  this  equality  of 
motions,  bears  fuch  a  refemblance  to  the  cafe  wherein  two- 
moving  bodies  ftop  each  other  when  they  meet  together  with 
equal  quantities  of  motion,  that  many  writers  have  thought 
that  the  caufe  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  feveral  machines  might 
be  immediately'  affigtied,  by  faying,  that  flnce  one  body  always 
lofes  as  much  motion  as  it  communicates  to  another,  two  heavy 
bodies  counteracting  each  other  muft  continue  at  reft,  when 
they  are  fo  circum (lanced  that  one  cannot  defcend  without 
cauling  the  other  to  afcend  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  motion.  For  then,  fhould  one  of  them  begin  to 
defcend,  it  muft  inftantly  lofe  its  whole  motion  by  communi¬ 
cating  it  to  the  other.  This  argument,  however  plaulible  it 
mayfeem,  I  think  is  by  no  means  latisfaftory ;  for,  when  we 
fay  that  one  body  communicates  its  motion  to  another,  we  mull: 
necelfarily  fuppofe  the  motion  to  exift  firft  in  the  one,  and  then 
in  the  other;  but  in  the  prefent  cafe,  where  the  two  bodies 
are  fo  connected  that  one  cannot  poifibly  begin  to  move  before 
the  other,  the  defeending  body  cannot  be  faid  to  communicate 
its  motion  to  the  other,  and  thereby  make  it  afcend :  But 
whatever  we  fhould  fuppofe  caufes  one  body  to  defcend,  muft 
be  alfo  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  other’s  afeending;  fince, 
from  the  connection  of  the  bodies,  it  muft:  aft  upon  them  both 
together  as  if  they  were  really  but  one.  And  therefore,  with¬ 
out  contradifting  the  laws  of  motion,  I  might  fuppofe  -the 
fuperior  weight  of  the  heavier  body,  which  is  in  itfelf  more 
than  able  to  fuftain  the  lighter,  would  overcome  the  lighter,  and 
caufe  it  to  afcend  with  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  with 
which  the  heavier  defcends ;  efpecially  as  both  their  motions, 
taken  together,  may  be  lefs  than  what  the  difference  of  the 
weights,  which  is  here  fuppofed  to  he  the  moving  force,  would 
be  able  to  produce  in  a  body  falling  freely. 

‘  However,  as  the  theorem  above-mentioned  is  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  one,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  every  trea- 
tife  of  mechanics,  and  may  ferve  as  a  very  good  index  of  an 
equilibrium  in  all  machines :  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
from  thence,  or  from  any  one  general  principle,  explain  the 
nature  and  effefts  of  all  the  mechanic  powers  in  a  fatisfaftory 
manner  ;  becaufe  fome  of  thefe  machines  differ  very  much  from 
others  in  their  ftruftures,  and  the  true  reafon  of  the  efficacy  of 
each  of  them  is  beft  derived  from  its  particular  ftrufture. 

c  The  lever  is  confidered  as  an  inflexible  line,  void  of  weight, 
and  moveable  about  a  fixed  point  called  its  fulcrum  or  prop. 
The  property  of  the  lever,  expreffed  in  the  mod  general  terms, 
is  this  :  “  When  two  weights,  or  any  two  forces,  aft  againft 
each  other  on  the  arms  of  a  lever,  and  are  in  equilibrio,  they 
will  be  to  each  other  inverfely  as  the  perpendicular  or  ffiortelh 
diftances  of  their  lines  of  direftion  from  the  fulcrum.” 

‘  This  propolition  contains  two  cafes  ;  for  the  direftions  of 
the  forces  may  either  meet  in  a  point,  or  be  parallel  to  each 
other.  Moll  writers  begin  their  demonftration  of  this  propo- 
fition  with  the  fecond  cafe,  which  feems  to  be  the  fimpleft,  and 
from  which  the  other  may  be  deduced  by  the  refolution  of 
forces.  Archimedes,  in  his  demonftration,  fets  out  with  a  fup- 
pofition  the  truth  of  which  may  reafonably  be  doubted  :  for 
he  fuppofes,  that  if  a  number  of  equal  weights  be  fufpended 
from  the  arm  of  a  lever,  and  at  points  equidiftant  from  each 
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other,  whether  all  thefe  points  be  at  the  fame  fide  of  the  ful-  fee  the  reafon  why  many  fubfequent  writers  have  appeared 
emm,  or  fome  of  them  on  the  oppofite  fide,  thefe  weights  will  diffatisfied  with  the  former  demonftrations,  and  have  looked 
have  the  fame  force  to  turn  the  lever  as  they  would  have  were  for  new  ones:  I  {hall  now  propofe  two  methods  of  demon- 
they  all  united  and  fufpended  from  a  point  which  lies  in  the  ftrating  it,  merely  from  the  compofition  and  refolution-  ot 
middle  between  all  the  points  of  fufpenfion,  and  may  be  con-  forces.  The  propofition  may  be  exprefted  as  follows  : 
fidered  as  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  feparate  “  When  three  forces  aft  upon  an  inflexible  line,  whether 
weights.  Mr.  Huygens,  in  his  Mifcelldneous  obfer-vations  on  ftraight  or  crooked,  and  keep  it  in  equilibrio,  any  two  of  them 
mechanics,  fays,  that  fome  mathematicians  have  endeavoured,  will  be  to  each  other  inverfely  as  the  perpendicular  diftances  of 
by  altering  the  form  of  this  demonftration,  to  render  its  defefts  their  lines  of  direction  from  that  pomt  to  which  the  third  force 
lefs  fenfible ;  though  without  fuccefs.  He  therefore  propofed  is  applied.” 

another  proof,  which  is  extremely  tedious  and  prolix,  and  alfo  ‘  Let  the  three  forces  E,  G,  F,  (fig.  34.)  aft  upon  three 
depends  on  a  poftulatum,  that,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  granted  points  A,  B,  D,  in  an  inflexible  line  ;  and  firft  let  the  direftions 
on  this  occafion  :  it  is  this  :  “  When  two  equal  bodies  are  of  the  forces  E  and  F  (which  aft  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  line) 
placed  on  the  arms  of  a  lever,  that  which  is  furtheft  from  the  meet  in  the  point  C.  Then  it  is  evident  that  the  force,  which 
fulcrum  will  prevail,  and  rail'e  the  other  up.”  Now,  this  is  is  compounded  of  thefe  two,  mutt  aft  upon  the  line  A  B  D  in 
taking  it  for  granted,  in  other  words,  that  afniall  weight  placed  the  direftion  of  a  right  line  that  paii'eth  through  the  point  C  ; 
farther  from  the  fulcrum  will  fuftain  or  raife  a  greater  one.  confequentlv  the  force  G,  which  lullains  this  compounded 
The  caufe  and  reafon  of  which  faft  muft  be  derived  from  the  force,  muft  be  equal  thereunto,  and  mud  aft  in  a  contrary  di- 
demonftration  that  follows,  and  therefore  this  demonftration  reftion  ;  therefore  the  force  G  muft  aft  in  the  direftion  ot  the 
ought  not  to  be  founded  on  the  fuppofed  felf-evidence  of  what  line  C  B.  From  the- point  B  draw  B  H  and  B  K  perpendicu- 
is  partly  the  thing  to  be  proved.  lar  to  the  direftions  of  the  forces  E  and  F,  and  draw  B  M  and 

‘  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  demonftration  of  this  propofition  is  BN  parallel  to  thefe' direftions,  forming  the  parallelogram 
indeed  very  concife ;  but  it  depends  on  this  fuppofition,  that  B  M  C  N  ;  then,  fince  thefe  three  forces  are  in  equilibrio,  they 
when  from  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever  feveral  arms  or  radii  iflue  muft  be  to  each  other  refpeftively  as  the  fidcs  and  diagonal  of 
out  in  different  direftions,  all  lying  in  the  fame  vertical  plane,  this  parallelogram  to  which  their  direftions  are  parallel  ;  there- 
a  given  weight  will  have  the  fame  power  to  turn  the  lever  from  fore  E  is  to  F  as  CM  to  CN  or  MB,  that  is,  (becaufe  the  fides 
whichever  arm  it  hangs,  provided  the  diftance  from  its  line  of  a  triangle  are  as  the  fines  of  the  oppofite  angles)  as  the  fine 
of  direftion  from  the  fulcrum  remains  the  fame.  Now  it  muft  of  the  angle  MBO,  or  its  alternate  one  BCN,  to  the  fine  of 
appear  difficult  to  admit  this  fuppofition,  when  we  confider  that  the  angle  BCM  ;  but  making  CB  the  radius,  BK  is  the  fine  of 

the  weight  can  exert  its  whole  force  to  turn  the  lever  only  on  the  former  angle,  and  BH  of  the  latter  ;  therefore  F  is  to  F  as 

that  arm  which  is  the  ffiorteft,  and  is  parallel  to  the  horizon,  BK  to  BH;  fo  that  the  forces  F  and  F  are  to  each  other  bl¬ 
and  on  which  it  afts  perpendicularly;  and  that  the  force  which  verfely  as  the  perpendicular  diftances  of  their  lines  of  direftion 
it  exerts,  or  with  which  it  afts  perpendicularly,  on  any  one  from  the  point  B,  on  which  the  third  force  G  afts.  Now  to 
of  the  oblique  arms,  muft  be  inverfely  as  the  length  of  that  compare  the  forces  F  and  G  together  :  From  the  point  A,  on 
arm  ;  which  is  evident  from  the  refolution  of  forces.  which  the  third  force  afts,  draw  AB  and  AL  perpendicular  to 

*  Mr,  Maclaurin,  in  his  View  of  Newton  s  Pbihfophy,  after  the  direftions  of  the  forces  G  and  F  ;  then,  as  was  laid  before, 
giving  us  the  methods  by  which  Archimedes  and  Newton  prove  F  is  to  G  as  MB  is  to  CB ;  but  MB  is  to  CB  as  AB  to  AL  ; 
the  property  of  the  lever,  propofes  one  of  his  own,  which,  he  becaufe,  making  CA  the  radius,  AB  is  the  fine  of  the  angle 
fays,  appears  to  be  the  moll  natural  one  for  this  purpofe.  MCB,  and  AL  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  MCN,  or  CMB  its  fup- 
From  equal  bodies,  fuftaining  each  other  at  equal  diftances  plement,  to  two  right  ones  ;  therefore  the  forces  F  and  G  are  to 
from  the  fulcrum,  he  fliows  us  how  to  infer  that  a  body  of  one  each  other  inverfely  as  the  perpendicular  diftances  of  their  lines 
pound  (for  inftance)  will  fuftain  another  of  two  pounds  at  half  of  direftion  from  the  point  A,  on  which  the  third  force  E  afts ; 
its  diftance  from  the  fulcrum  ;  and  from  thence  that  it  will  and  thus  the  firft  cafe  of  the  propofition  is  proved,  in  which 
fuftain  one  of  three  pounds  at  a  third  part  of  *ts  diftance  from  the  forces  aft  againft  each  other  in  oblique  direftions. 

the  fulcrum:  and  going  on  thus,  he  deduces,  by  a  kind  of  in-  ‘  We  muft  now  confider  what  parts  of  the  forces  E  and  F 

duftion,  what  the  proportion  is  in  general  between  two  bodies  aft  againft  the  force  G  in  direftions  parallel  to  GC  ;  for  it  is 
that  fuftain  each  other  on  the  arms  of  a  lever.  But  this  argu-  fuch  parts  only  that  really  oppofe  the  force  G,  and  keep  it  in 
ment,  were  it  otherwife  fatisfaftory,  as  it  cannot  be  applied  equilibrio  ;  and  from  thence  we  (hall  fee  what  proportion  two 
when  the  arms  of  the  lever  are  incommenfurable,  cannot  con-  forces  muft  have  to  each  other  when  they  are  in  equilibrio,  and 
elude  generally,  and  therefore  is  imperfeft.  aft  in  parallel  direftions.  Let  the  three  forces  aft  upon  the 

‘  There  are  fome  writers  on  mechanics,  who,  from  the  com-  points  A,  B,  and  D,  (fig.  35-)  >  ^  them  be  in  equilibrio,  and 
pofition  of  forces,  demonftrate  that  cafe  of  the  general  propo-  their  lines  of  direftion  meet  in  the  point  C,  as  in  the  preceding 
lition  relating  to  the  lever,  in  which  the  direftions  of  the  forces  cafe;  then,  if  the  points  A,  B,  and  D,  are  not  in  a  right  line, 
are  oblique  to  each  other,  and  meet  in  a  point :  but  I  do  not  draw  the  line  AD  meeting  BC  in  P,  and  from  P  draw  PN  and 
find  that  they  have  had  any  other  way  of  proving  the  fecond  PM  parallel  to  the  direftions  of  the  forces  E  and  F ;  through 
cafe,  in  which  the  direftions  of  the  forces  are  parallel,  but  by  the  points  A  and  D  draw  parallel  lines  to  BC ;  and  through 
confidering  thefe  direftions  as  making  an  angle  with  each  other,  B  draw  a  perpendicular  to  thefe  lines,  meeting  them  in  H  and 
though  an  infinitely  fmall  one,  or  as  meeting  at  an  infinite  K  ;  from  the  point  M  draw  MO  parallel  to  AD,  and  meeting 
diftance;  which  way  of  reafoningis  not  to  be  admitted  in  fub-  BC  in  O.  Now  the  three  forces  E,  G,  and  F,  that  are  in  eqoi- 
jefts  of  this  kind,  where  the  proof  ffiould  always  (how  us,  librio,  will  be  to  each  other  refpeftively  as  the  fides  ot  the  tri- 
direftly  from  the  laws  of  motion,  why  the  couclufion  muft  be  angle  CMP,  as  in  the  preceding  cafe;  but  the  force  E,  which 
true,  in  fuch  manner  that  we  might  fee  clearly  the  force  of  is  denoted  by  the  line  MC,  may  be  refolved  into  two  forces 
every  ftep  from  the  firft  principles  down  to  the  conclufion,  afting  in  the  direftions  MO  and  OC  ;  the  former  ot  thefe  only 
which  we  are  prevented  from  doing  when  any  fuch  arbitrary  urges  the  point  A  towards  D,  and  the  latter  afts  in  direft  op- 
and  inconfiftent  fuppofition  is  introduced.  pofition  to  the  force  G;  in  like  manner  the  force  b,  which  is 

‘  From  thus  ci/nudering  the  various  proofs  that  have  been  denoted  by  the  line  PM,  may  be  refolved  into  two  forces  afting 
given  of  this  fundamental  propofition  in  mechanics,  we  may  in  the  direftions  OM  and  PO,  the  former  of  which  only  urges 
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the  point  D  towards  A,  and  the  latter  afts  in  dire  ft  oppofition 
to  the  force  G  :  now  it  is  evident  that  the  force  G,  which  is 
denoted  by  the  line  PC,  is  fnltained  only  by  thofe  parts  of  the 
forces  E  and  F  which  aft  againft  it,  in  direftions  parallel  to 
BC,  and  are  denoted  by  the  lines  OC  and  PO,  which,  taken 
together,  are  equal  to  PC  ;  for  the  other  parts  of  the  forces  E 
and  F,  which  are  denoted  by  MO,  are  loti,  being  equal,  and 
contrary  to  each  other:  if,  therefore,  inftead  of  the  forces  F  and 
E,  we  fuppofe  two  Other  forces,  R  and  L,  to  aft  on  the  points 
X)  and  A,  in  directions  parallel  to  BC,  and  to  keep  the  force 
G  in  equil i brio,  it  follows  from  what  has  been  proved,  that 
E.  and  L,  taken  together  will  be  equal  to  G,  and  that  thefe 
three  forces  will  be  to  each  other  refpeftively  as  the  lines  FO, 
OC,  and  PC;  therefore  R  will  be  to  L  as  PO  to  OC,  (that  is, 
as  AM  to  MC,  or  as  AP  to  PD;)  or  HB  to  BK  ;  confequently 
the  forces  It  and  L  are  to  each  other  inverfely  as  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  diltances  of  their  lines  of  direftion  from  the  point  B,  to 
which  the  third  force  is  applied.  Now  to  compare  the  forces 
R  and  G  together  ;  fince  the  forces  R  and  L  may  be  denoted 
by  EH  and  BK,  and  are  both  together  equal  to  G,  that  force 
will  be  denoted  by  the  whole  line  KH,  and  therefore  R  will  be 
to  Gas  BH  to  KH;  fo  that  thefe  forces  are  alfo  to  each 
other  inverfely  as  the  perpendicular  dillances  of  their  lines  of 
direftion  from  the  line  of  direction  of  the  third  force  L  ;  and 
thus  the  fecond  cafe  of  the  proportion  is  proved,  in  which  the 
forces  add  againft  each  other  in  parallel  direftions.  If  the  point 
in  the  indexible  line,  to  which  one  of  the  forces  is  applied, 
fhould  become  a  fixed  point,  or  fulcrum,  round  which  the  line 
may  turn,  it  is  evident  that  the  other  two  forces  will  continue 
in  equilibrio,  as  they  were  before;  and  therefore  the  property 
of  the  lever,  in  all  cafes,  is  manifeftly  proved  by  this  fup- 
pofition, 

‘  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  faid  to  be  that  point 
which  being  iuftained,  or  prevented  from  defeending,  the  body 
Will  continue  at  reft.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  when  a  bo¬ 
dy  hangs  freely  from  a  fingle  point  and  continues  at  reft,  its 
centre  of  gravity  will  lie  perpendicularly  under  the  point  of 
lulpenfion  ;  for  in  that  fituation  only  it  will  be  fuftained,  and 
can  defeend  no  lower.  i 

*  From  this  property,  which  agrees  likewife  to  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  two  bodies  joined  together  by  an  inflexible 
right  line,  and  which  may  then  be  confidered  as  one,  I  {hall 
fhow  that  their  centre  of  gravity  is  a  point  in  the  line  that 
joins  them  fogether,  fo  fituated  that  the  diftances  of  the  two 
bodies  from  it  are  to  each  other  inverfely  as  their  weights. 
This  theorem  concerning  the  pofition  of  the  common  centre 
ot  gravity  of  two  bodies,  which  is  a  very  noted  one  in  mecha¬ 
nics,  I  have  never  feen  demonftrated  otherwife  than  by  inferring 
it  from  the  general  property  of  the  lever  :  but  I  think  the  me¬ 
thod  I  {hall  now  propole  of  deducing  it  direftly  from  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  the‘moft  concife  as  well  as  the 
moft  natural,  and  befides  it  will  afford  us  a  very  eafy  way  of 
demonftrating  the  property  of  the  lever. 

‘  Let  the  two  bodies  A  and  B  (fig.  36.)  be  joined  by  an  in¬ 
flexible  right  line  paffing  through  their  centres  of  gravity,  and 
let  them  be  fufipended  from  the  fixed  point  or  pin  at  P,  by  the 
threads  AP  and  BP,  fo  that  they  may  hang  freely  in  fuch  a 
pofition  as  their  joint  gravity  will  give  them.  When  thefe  bo¬ 
dies  continue  at  reft,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  muft  lie 
direftly  under  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  or  in  the  perpendicular 
line  PL,  confequently  it  muft  be  at  the  point  C,  the  fnterfec- 
tion  of  the  lines  PL  and  AB ;  the  pofition  of  which  point,  in 
the  line  AB,  will  be  determined  by  finding  out  the  proportion 
.between  the  fegments  CA  and  CB.  If  the  inflexible  line  was 
not  interpoftd  between  thefe  bodies,  they  would  move  till  their 
thread®  coincided  with  lij.c  perpendicular  line  PL  :  fince  therefore 
tiisy  are  kept  blunder  by  this  line,  they  muft  urge  it  with  cer- 
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tain  forces  in  oppofite  direftions;  and  thefe  urging  forces  muft 
be  equal,  fince  the  line  on  which  they  aft  continues  at  reft; 
and  therefore  the  force  with  which  each  body  urges  the  other 
in  the  direftion  of  this  line,  may  be  denoted  by  the  fame  letter 
U,  and  we  may  denote  the  weights  of  the  two  bodies  refpec- 
tively  by  the  letters  A  and  B.  Now  the  body  A  is  afted  upon 
by  three  forces,  viz.  by  its  weight  A  in  the  direftion  PC,  by 
the  force  U  with  which  the  other  body  urges  it  in  the  direftion 
CA,  and  by  the  reaftion  of  the  pin  in  the  direftion  AP  ;  and 
lince  thefe  three  forces  are  in  e*quilibrio,  and  keep  the  body  at 
reft,  they  are  to  each  other  retpeftively  as  the  fides  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  PCA  ;  therefore  A  is  to  U,  as  PC  to  CA.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  body  B  is  urged  by  three  forces,  vizr.  its  weight  B  in 
the  direftion  PC,  the  urging  force  U  in  the  direftion  CB,  and 
the  reaftion  of  the  pin  in  the  direftion  BP,  which  forces  are  to 
each  other  as  the  fides  of  the  triangle  PCB;  therefore  U  is  to 
B,  as  CB  to  PC  ;  and  therefore  A  is  to  B,  as  CB  to  CA  ; 
confequenily  the  weights  of  the  bodies  A  and  B  are  to  each 
other  direftly  as  their  diltances  from  the  point  C,  which  lies 
direftly  under  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  and  is  therefore  their 
common  centre  of  gravity. 

‘  When  two  bodies  are  connefted  by  an  inflexible  line,  and 
this  line  is  fupported  by  a  prop  fo  that  their  centre  of  gravity 
cannot  defeend,  the  bodies  muft  continue  to  reft,  and  will  be 
in  equilibrio.  Therefore  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how,  from  the  theo¬ 
rem  now  demonftrated,  we  may  prove  the  property  of  the  lever 
in  that  cafe  where  the  direftions  of  the  forces  are  parallel ;  and 
from  thence  the  other  cafe,  in  which  the  direftions  are  oblique 
to  each  other,  may  be  deduced  by  the  refolution  of  forces,  as  is 
ufually  done.  And  this  is  the  fecond  method  by  which  I  faid 
the  general  property  of  the  lever  might  be  ftriftly  demon¬ 
ftrated. 

*  The  lever  is  the  moft  Ample  of  all  the  mechanic  powers ; 
and  to  it  may  be  reduced  the  balance  and  the  axis  in  pentroabioy 
or  axle  and  wheel  :  Though  I  do  not  confider  the  balance  as  a 
diltinft  mechanic  power,  becaufe  it  is  evidently  no  other  than 
a  lever  fitted  for  the  particular  purpofe  of  comparing  the 
weights  of  bodies,  and  does  not  lerve  for  raifing  great  weights, 
or  overcoming  refiftances,  as  the  other  machines  do.’ 

Though  this  demonftration  will  no  doubt  fee  abundantly 
clear  to  mathematical  readers,  yet  to  others  lefs  verfed  in  that 
fcience  its  appearance  will  no  doubt  be  fomewhat  obfeure  and 
perplexed.  The  following  we  fubjoin  as  lefs  intricate. 

Let  AB,  fig.  37,  reprefent  a  ftraight  rod  of  wood  or  iron, 
faftened  at  the  extremity  A,  at  right  angles  to  another  piece  of 
the  fame,  and  kept  fteady  by  two  pins  C  and  D.  If  a  weight 
be  put  upon  the  extremity  H  of  the  upright  rod  AH,  it 
will  prefs  down  that,  and  along  with  it  the  horizontal  rod  AB, 
fo  that  every  point  in  the  rod  will  move  with  the  whole  force  of 
the  weight.  Thus,  whether  we  fuppofe  an  obftacle  to  be  placed 
at  the  extremity  B,  at  the  point  2,  or  at  i,  in  the  horizontal 
rod  AB,  it  will  have  exaftly  the  force  of  the  weight  placed  at 
H  to  overcome.  Suppofing  then  that  the  weight  would  make 
the  whole  defeend  from  A  to  E  in  one  fecond  ;  then  it  is  plain 
that  the  whole  power  exerted  by  the  rod  in  its  defeent  would  be 
exprefled  by  the  parallelogram  ABEF.  But  if,  inftead  of  fup- 
pofing  the  line  AB  to  be  the  full  length  reprefented  in  the 
figure,  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  only  half  that  length,  and  cut  off 
at  1,  then  the  power  of  the  weight  would  be  reprefented  by 
the  parallelogram  A  1  E  x.  Were  it  ftill  farther  fhortened,  by 
being  cut  off  at  2,  then  the  power  would  be  reprefented  by  the 
parallelogram  A '2  E  2;  and  each  of  thefe  parallelograms, 
however  unequal  they  may  be  as  reprefented  upon  paper,  would 
in  reality  be'equal  when  the  experiment  was  made,  becaufe  in 
no  cafe  could  the  weight  defeend  with  a  greater  force  than  its 
own.  Suppofe  next  the  weight  to  be  taken  off  from  H,  and 
put  upon  B,  and  the  rod  ,A.B  t0  he  moveable  upon  the  centre 
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A  ;  the  whole  power  of  the  weight  then  would  be  ex  prefled  by 
the  triangle  ABG,  equal  to  the  parallelogram  ABEF  ;  but  as 
every  point  of  the  lever  mull;  bear  the  whole  impulle  of  the 
weight  as  before,  it  is  plain,  that  as  we  approach  towards  the 
centre,  that  power  is  compreffed  into  le is  and  lefs  fpace- 
Thus,  when  the  weight  is  defcended  from  B  to  G,  though  the 
large  triangle  ABG  be  equal  to  the  parallelogram  ABEF,  yet 
the  fmaller  triangle  A  i  i  is  equal  only  to  one  half  of  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram  Ax  .E  i,  which  reprefents  the  power.  The  whole 
power  being  therefore  comprelTed  into  half  the  fpace,  mud  of 
neceffity  be  double  to  what  it  was  in  the  former  cafe.  In  like 
manner,  the  triangle  A  a  b,  is  only  equal  to  one  half  of  the 
parallelogram  A  2  a  h ;  and  this  parallelogram  itfelf  is  only 
half  the  fpace  reprelenting  the  whole  power  of  the  weight.  In 
this  cafe,  therefore,  the  power  is  confined  within  one  fourth 
part  of  the  fpace  which  it  naturally  has,  and  for  that  realbn 
mud  be  four  times  as  great. 

\  2.  Of  the  Wheel  and  Axle,  or  Axis  In  Perltrochio. 

This  power  afts  entirely  on  the  principles  of  the  lever,  and 
has  therefore  fometimes  been  called  a  perpetual  lever.  In  it 
the  power  is  applied  to  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  by  means 
of  a  rope  or  otherwife,  the  weight  to  be  railed  being  fattened  to 
a  rope  which  winds  round  the  axis.  It  is  reprelented  fig.  qS. 
pi.  17.  where  AB  is  the  wheel,  EDF  its  axis,  P  the  moving 
power,  and  W  the  weight  to  be  railed  by  means  of  the  rope  K 
co  ling  itfelf  about  the  axis.  It  is  plain,  then,  from  an  infpec- 
tion  of  the  figure,  that  when  the  large  wheel  has  made  one  revo¬ 
lution,  the  weight  P  will  have  defcended  through  a  fpace  equal 
to  the  circumference,  and  as  much  of  the  coVd  I,  by  which  it  is 
fufpended,  will  be  wound  off.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weight 
W  will  have  afcended  only  through  a  fpace  equal  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  axle,  and  juft  fo  much  of  the  rope  K  will  be 
wound  up  upon  it.  As  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  that  of  the  axis,  fo  will  the  velocity  of  the  moving 
power  be  to  that  of  the  weight  to  be  raifed,  and  of  confequence 
fuch  will  be  the  force  of  the  machine :  thus,  if  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  wheel  be  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  any  number  of  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  axle,  one  pound  applied  to  the  circumfe- 
.  rence  will  counterbalance  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  more  pounds, 
applied  to  the  axle,  and  a  fmall  addition  will  raife  it  up. 

The  engines  called  cranes ,  for  railing  great  weights,  arc  no 
other  than  wheels  of  this  kind.  Sometimes  they  are  moved 
by  handles  S,  S,  See.  placed  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
which  is  turned  by  men’s  hands,  as  is  flioun  fig.  38.  Some¬ 
times  the  wheel  is  hollow,  and  furnifned  with  Heps,  on  which 
a  man,  who  is  inclofed  in  the  wheel,  continually  fets  his  feet, 
as  if  he  was  afeending a  ftair  ;  and  thus  the  wheel  yielding  to 
his  weight  turns  round,  and  coils  up  the  rope  which  raifes  the 
weight  about  its  axis.  When  the  crane  is  to  be  turned  by 
men’s  hands,  it  may-  advantageoufiy  have  cogs  all  round  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  in  which  a  fmall  trundle  may  be  made  to  work, 
and  be  turned  by  a  winch. —  T  hus  the  power  of  the  man  who 
works  it  will  be  greatly  increafed  ;  for  his  flmigth  will  be  aug¬ 
mented  as  many  times  as  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
winch  exceeds  that  of  the  axle  i),  when  multiplied  by  the  ex- 
'oefs  of  the  length  cf  the  winch  above  the  length  of  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  axle,  added  to  the  femidiameter  or  half  the 
thicknefs  of  the  rope  K,  by  which  the  weight  is  drawn  up. 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  diameter  of  the  rope  and  axle  taken  together 
to  be  12  inches,  and  Confequently  half  their  diameters  to  be 
6  inches,  fo  that  the  weight  W  will  hang  at  fix  inches  per¬ 
pendicular  diftance  from  below  the  centre  of  the  axle  ;  let  us 
fuppofe  the  wheel  AB,  which  is  fixed  on  the  axle,  to  have 
80  cogs,  arid  to  be  turned  by  means  of  a  winch  fix  inches 
long,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  a  trundle  of  eight  (laves  or  rounds, 
working  in  the  cogs  of  the  wheel.  Here  it  is  plain  that  the 
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winch  and  trundle  would  malfe  ten  revolutions  for  one  of  the 
.wheel  A  8,  and  its  axis  D,  on  which  the  rope  K  winds  in 
railing  the  weight  W :  and  the  winch  being  no  longer  than 
the  futn  of  the  femidiameters  of  the  great  axle  and  rope,  the 
trundle  could  have  no  more  power  on  the  wheel  than  a  man 
could  have  by  pulling  it  round  by  t  le  edge,  becaufe  the  winch 
would  then  have  no  greater  velocity  than  the  edge  of  the 
wheel  has,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  ten  times  the  velocity  of 
the  riling  weight  ;  fo  that  in  this  cafe  the  acquifition  of  power 
would  be  as  10  to  1  But  if  the  length  of  the  winch  be  12 
inches,  the  power  gained  will  be  as  20  to  1  ;  if  18  inches, 
which  is  a  fufficient  length  for  any  man  to  work  with,  thcac- 
quifition  .of  pow'er  will  be  as  30  to  1;  becaufe  the  velocity  of 
the  handle  would  be  30  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  riling 
weight,  and  the  abfolute  force  of  any  machine  is  exactly'  in 
proportion  to  the  velocity  of  .the  weight  raifed  by  it.  We 
mult  always  remember,  however,*  that  juft  as  much  time  is 
loft  in  working  the  machine  as  there  is  power  gained  by  it ; 
for  none  of  the  mechanical  powers  are  capable  of  gaining  both 
power  and  velocity  at  the  fame  time. 

In  all  cranes,  it  is  neceftary  to  have  a  racked  wheel,  repre- 
fented  by  G,  on  one  end  of  the  axle,  with  a  catch  H  to  fall 
into  its  teeth  ;  which  will  at  any  time  fupport  the  weight, 
and  keep  it  from  defeending,  if  the  workman  Ihould  happen 
to  let  flip  his  hold.  For  want  of  this  precaution,  terrible  ac¬ 
cidents  have  fometimes  happened  to  people  inclofed  in  cranes* 
by  their  inadvertently  milling  a  Hep. 

§  3.  Of  the  Pulley. 

The  pulley  is  a  (ingle  wheel  of  wood,  brafs  or  iron,  moveable 
upon  an  axis,  and  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  cafe  called  its  block, 
which  admits  of  a  rope  to  pafs  freely  over  the  circumference 
of  the  pulley,  in  which  alfo  there  is  ufually  a  groove  to  keep 
the  rope  from  Hiding,  the  axis  being  generally  fixed  in  the 
block.  In  fome  pulleys  the  block  is  fixed  ;  in  others  move¬ 
able,  and  rifes  with  the  weight.  Both  tliefe  kinds  are  repre- 
fented,  fig.  39.  AA  {hows  a  fixed  pulley,  with  its  block  h. 
Over  the  wheel  a  firing  BB  pafifes,  to  the  extremities  of  which 
are  fixed  the  two  weights  W  and  P.  This  pulley,  however, 
though  it  changes  the  diredlion  of  a  power,  yet  does  not  gain 
any  advantage;  for  one  of  the  weights  mull  always  defeend  as 
much  as  the  other  alcends,  of  confequence  their  velocities' muft 
always  be  equal ;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can  he  neither 
increafe  nor  decreafe  of  power.  A  fingle  fixed  pulley,  there¬ 
fore,  though  it  may  compare  the  weight  of  two  bodies  to¬ 
gether,  cannot  be  accounted  in  any  refpedt  a  mechanical  power. 
But  if  with  a  fixed  pulley  we  combine  a  moveable  one,  or  one 
in  which  the  block  arife3  aloag  with  the  wheel,  we  gain  an  in¬ 
creafe  of  one  half.  Thus  if  a  weight  W  hangs  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  moveable  block  P  of  the  pulley  D,  and  the  cord  GF 
goes  under  the  wheel,  it  is  plain  that  the  half  G  of  the  cord 
bears  one  half  of  the  weight  YV,  and  the  half  F  the  other. 
The  hook  II,  therefore,  which  fuilains  the  half  G  of  the  cord, 
mull  therefore  bear  one  half  of  the  weight  5  and  if  the  cord  at 
F  be  drawn  up,  fo  that  the  pulley  may  be  raifed  from  D  to 
C,  the  firing  will  be  extended  to  Its  whole  length,  all  but 
that  which  goes  under  the  wheel  of  the  pulley  D  ;  but  the 
weight  or  power  P  by  which  the  firing  is  thus  drawn  up, 
will  have  moved  twice  as  far  as  the  weight  W  which  is  drawn 
up  :  whence  we  fee  that  only  one  pound  at  P  will  be  requi- 
fitc  to  -counterpoife  two  pounds  at  W.  If  the  upper  and  fixed 
block  contain  two  pulleys,  and  the  lower  one  U  contain  alfo 
two,  the  advantage  gained  by  this  combination  will  be  as  4 
to  1.  Thus,  if  one  end  of  the  firing  KMOQ_  be  fixed  to  a 
hook  at  l,  and  the  firing  paffes  ovei  t  tic  pulleys  N  and  R,  and 
under  thofe  L  and  P,  the:  weight  T  of  one.pound  will  balance  s 
weight  W  of  four  pounds,  iufpended  by  a  hook  from  the 
.  8  K 
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moveable  block,  making  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  block 
ltfelf.  In  like  manner  will  the  pullevs  give  an  advantage  of 
4  to  x  when  difpofed  as  at  X  and  Y  ;  but  in  all  cafes 'the 
fame  relation -between  velocity  and  power  is  preferred  as  in  the 
lever  and  axis  in  peritrochio,  viz.  if  the  power  balances  twice 
its  own  weight,  it  malt  move  or  have  a  tendency  to  move 
through  twice  the  fpace  ;  if  it  balances  four  times  its  weight, 
then  it  mull  have  a  tendency  to  move  through  four  times  the 
fpace  that  the  other  does.  Pulleys  are  of  great  ufe  in  prac¬ 
tical  mechanics,  as  by  their  means  great  weights  may  be  raifed 
to  any  height  much  more  expediuoufly  than  by  any  other  me¬ 
thod,  and  the  fmailnefs  of  their  weight  makes  them  very  con¬ 
venient  for  carriage.  At  fea  thev  are  ufed  for  holding  the 
fails- and  yards,  itraitening  ropes,  Sec.  Archimedes,  by  means 
of  a  machine  compofed  of  pulleys,  is  faid  to  have  drawn  a  Chio 
along  the-ftrand,  in  the  prefence  of  Hitro  king  of  Syracufe; 
but  this  is  fcarcely  to  he  credited,  on  account  of  the  great  fric¬ 
tion  which  attends  this  kind  of  machines.  The  fri&ion  ariles 
from  three  caufts  :  1.  The  diameter  of  the  axis  bearing  a  con¬ 
fide  rable  proportion  to  that  of  the  wheels.  2.  Their  rubbing 
againft  their  blocks,  or  againft.  one  another.  3.  The  ftiffnefs 
of  the  rope  that  goes  over  and  under  them.  411  thefe  caules 
mult  neceffarily  be  augmented,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  we 
have  to  overcome  ;  and  when  we  cunfider the  immenfe  refift- 
ance  which  a  /hip  mnf!  make,  with  the  llrength  and  ftilfnefs 
of  the  ropes  neceffary  to  overcome  it,  we  can  fcarce  luppofe 
the  llrength  of  any  individual  equal  to  the  taflc.  Pulleys  ’nave 
often  been  ufed  by  inhuman  tyrants,  in  con /trucking  machines 
for  tortui  ing  the  obieebs  of  their  cr  ueity. 

Tile  pulley  li2sby  fome  writers  been  reduced  to  the  lever  as 
well  as  the  wheel  and  axis  ;  in  which  method  they  con lider  the 
fixed  pulley  as  a  lever  of  the  llrft,  and  the  moveable  pulley  as. 
one  of  the  fecond  kind  ;  but  it  is  jultly  obferved  by  Profeffor 
Hamilton,  that  the  pulley  cannot  be  with  any  propriety  re¬ 
duced  to  a  lever  ;  becaufe,  though  both  the  moveable  and  im¬ 
moveable  pulleys  {hould  be  taken  away,  the  ropes  would  have 
to  fuftaiu  the  fame  weight  that  they  do  with  the  pulleys ;  nav, 
the  very  lame  advantages  would  be  gained  by  the  mere  ufe  of 
pins,  without  any  wheels,  were  not  the  friction  very  great  even 
upon  the  linootheft  pins  that  could  be  made  ufe  of.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  merely  to  avoid  this  refinance  on  the  pins  that  wheels 
are  made  ufe  of  at  all.  The  btft  method  of  computing  the 
power  and  explaining  the  reafon  of  the  effedls  of  pulleys,  is  by 
eonfidering  that  every  moveable  pullev  hangs  bv  two  ropes 
equally  ftretclied,  each  of  which  bears  one  half  of  the  weight-;-, 
and  therefore,  when  the  fame  rope  go.s  round  a  number  of 
fixed  and  moveable  pulleys,  fince  all  its  parts  on  each  lid e  of 
the  pulleys  are  equally  it  etched',  the  whole  weight  mull  be 
equally  divided  among:!  all  the  ropes  by  which  the  moveable 
pulleys  hang;  confequentlv,  if  the  power  which  a£ls  on  ose 
rope  be  equal  to  the  weight  divided  by  the  number  of  ropes, 
that  power  will  fuftafn  the  weight. 

Avery  conliderable  improvement  in  the  conftruttion  of  pul¬ 
leys  has  been  made  by  Mr.  James  White,  who  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  his  invention,  and  of  which  the  following  deferip- 
tion  is  given  bv  the  inventor.  Fig.  68,  in  Plate  19,  /hows  the 
machine,  confiding  of  two  pulleys  Q^and  R,  one  fixed  and  the 
flther  moveable.  Each  of  thefe  has  fix  concentric  grooves, 
capable  of  having  a  line  put  round  them,  and  thus  adling  like 
as  many  different  pulleys,  having  diameters  equal  to  thofe  of 
the  grooves.  Suppoling  then  eachyof  the  grooves  to  be  a  di- 
ftinft  pulley,  and  that  all  their  diameters  were  equal,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  the  weight  144.  were  to  be  raifed  bv  pulling  at  S 
till  the  pulleys  touched  each  other,  tire  fir  ft  pulley  mud  re¬ 
ceive  that  length  of  line  as  many  times  as  there  are  parts  of  the 
line  hanging  between  it  and  the  lower  pulley.  In  the  prefent 
cafe,  there  arc  iz  lines,  b,  d,  f,  &c.  hanging  between  the 


two  pulleys,  formed  by  its  revolution  about  the  fix  upper  ami 
fix  lower  grooves.  Hence  as  much  line  mult  pafs  over  the 
uppermoil  pulley  as  is  equal  to  twelve  times  the  diftance  of 
the  two.  But,  from  an  infpeblion  of  the  figure,  it  is  plain 
that  the  fecond  pulley  cannot  receive  the  full  quantity  of  line 
by  as  much  as  is  equal  to  the  diftance  betwixt  it  and  the  firft. 
In  like  manner,  the  third  pulley  receives  lei's  than  the  firft  by 
as  much  as  is  the  diftance.  between  the  firft  and  third  ;  and  fo 
cn  to  the  laft,  which  receives  only  one  twelfth  of  the  whole. 
For  this  receives  its  /hare  of  line  n  from  a  fixed  point  in  the 
upper  frame,  which  gives  it  nothing  ;  while  all  the  ethers  in 
the  lame  frame  receive  the  line  partly  by  turning-  to  meet  it, 
and  partly  by  the  line  comlng-to  meet  them. 

Suppofing  now  thefe  pulleys  to  be  equal  in  fize,  and  to 
move  freely  as  the  line  determines  them,  it  appears  evident, 
from  the  nature  of  thefyilern,  that  the  number  of  their  revo¬ 
lutions,  and  confequently  their  velocities,  rriuft  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  iulpending  pares  that  are  between  the 
fixed  point  above-mentioned  mid  each  pulley  reipect  ively.  Thus 
the  outermol!  pulley  would  go  twelve  times  round  in  the  time 
that  the  pulley  under  which  the  part  n  of  the  line,  if  equal  to 
it,  would  revolve  only  once  ;  and  the  intermediate  times  and 
velocities  would  be  a  ieries  of  arithmetical  proportionals,  of 
which,  if  the  firft  number  were  1,  the  lait  would  always  be 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  terms.  Since  then  the  revolcr- 
tions  of  equal  and  diltindl  pulleys  are  meafured  by  their  ve¬ 
locities,  and  that  it  is  pollible  to  find  any  proportion  of  velo¬ 
city  on  a  Angle  body  running  on  a  centre,  viz.  by  finding  pro¬ 
portionate  diftances  from  that  centre,  it  follows,  that  if  the 
diameters  of  certain  grooves  in  the  fa  ne  fubltance  be  exactly 
adapted  to  the  above  feries  (the  line  ltfelf  being  fuppoled  in- 
elaftic,  and  of  no  magnitude),  the  neceffity  of  ufing  feveral 
pulleys  in  each  frame  will  be  obviated,  and  with  that  fome 
of  the  inconvenitncies  to  which  the  ufe  of  the  pulley  is 
liable. 

In  the  figure  referred  to,  the  coils  of  rope  by  which  the 
weight  is  fupported  are  reprefented  by  the  lines  <7,  h,  c,  Sec.  ; 
a  is  the  line  of  fraQ'ion,  commonly  called  the  fall,  which  paffes 
over  and  under  the  proper  grooves,  until  it  is  fallened  to  the 
upper  frame  juft  above  n.  In  practice,  however,  tlte  grooves 
are  not  arithmetical  proportionals,  nor  can  they  be  fo  ;  for  the 
diameter  of  the  rope  employed  mull  in  all  cafes  be  dedufted 
from  each  term  ;  without  which  the  finailer  grooves,  to  which 
the  faid  diameter  bears  a  larger  proportion  .than  to  the  larger 
ones,  will  tend  to  rife  and  fall  fader  than  they,  and  thus  in¬ 
troduce  worfe  defeats  than  thofe  which  they  were  intended  to 
obviate. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  kind  of  pulley  is,  that  it 
deftroys  lateral  fi  ifiriorj,  and  that  kind  of  /haking  motion  which 
are  fo  inconvenient  in  the  common  pullty.  “  And  left  (fays 
Mr.  White)  this  circumftance  (hould  give  the  idea  of  weaknefs, 
I  would  obltrve,  that  to  have  pins  tor  the  pulleys  to  run  on, 
is  not  the  only  nor  perhaps  the  bed  method  ;  but  that  I  fome- 
times  life  centres  fixed  to  the  pulleys,  and  revolving  on  a  very 
fhort  bearing  in  the  fide  of  ihe  frame,  by  which  llrength  is  in- 
creaftd,  and  friction  very  much  diminiflied  ;  for  to  the  laft 
moment  the  motion  of' the  pulley  is  perfeftly  circular  :  and 
this  very  circumftance  is  the  caufe  of  its  not  wearing  out  in 
the  centre  as  foon  as  it  would,  addled  by  the  ever  iucreafing 
irregularities  of  a  gullied  bearing.  Thefe  pulleys,  when  well . 
executed,  apply  to  jacks  and  other  machines  of  that  nature 
with  peculiar  advantage,  both  as  to  the  time  of  going  and 
their  own  durability  ;  and  it  is  pofiible  to  produce  a  fyftem  of' 
pulleys  of  this  kind  of  fix  or  eight  parts  only,  and  adapted  to 
the  pockets,  which,  by  means  of  a  (kain  of  fewing-filk,  or  a 
clue  of  common  thread,  will  raife  upwards  of  an  hundred; 
weight. 
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§  4.  Of  tbe  helmed  Plane. 

This  power  is  reprefented,  pi.  \-j.  fig.  40.  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  it  is  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  the  length  of 
the  plane  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  it.  Thus,  let  AB  be 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  CD  one  inclined  to  it : 
fuppofe  alio  the  whole  length  CD  to  be  three  times  as  great  as 
the  perpendicular  height  G/'F  ;  in  this  cafe,  the  cylinder  E 
will  be  fupported  upon  the  plane  CD,  and  kept  from  rolling 
down  upon  it,  by  one-third  part  of  its  weight.  Were  the 
length  of  the  plane  four  times  its  height,  it  would  be  prevented 
from  rolling  down  by  one-fourth  part  of  its  weight.  The  force 
with  which  a  rolling  body  defeends  upon  an  inclined  plane  will 
be  to  that  with  which  it  would  defeend  by  the  power  of  gra¬ 
vity,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  is  to  the  length  of  it. — For, 
fuppofe  the  plane  AB  (fig.  41.)  to  be  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
the  cyliruter  C  will  keep  at  reft  upon  any  part  of  the  plane  on 
which  it  is  laid.  If  the  plane  be  fo  elevated,  as  in  fig.  42.  that 
its  perpendicular  height  D  be  equal  to  one  half  of  its  length 
AB,  then  the  cylinder  will  roll  down  with  half  its  weight  ; 
for  it  would  require  a  power  (acting  in  the  direblion  AB)  equal 
to  half  its  weight  to  keep  it  from  rolling.  If  the  plane  be 
elevated  fo  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  as  in  fig.  43. 
tne  cylinder  C  will  defeend  with  its  whole  force  of  gravity, 
becaufe  the  plane  contributes  nothing  to  the  fupport  or  hin¬ 
drance  of  it ;  for  which  reafon  it  muft  require  a  power  equal 
to  the  whole  force  of  its  gravity  to  keep  it  from  defeending. 

If,  as  in  fig.  44.  the  cylinder  C  be  made  to  turn  upon  (len¬ 
der  pivots  in  the  frame  D,  which  is  furnithed  with  a  hook, 
with  a  line  G  fattened  to  it ;  if  this  line  go  over  the  fixed  pul¬ 
ley  H,  and  have  its  other  end  tied  to  the  hook  in  the  weight  I ; 
if  the  weight  of  the  body  I  be  to  the  weight  of  the  cylinder 
C,  added  to  that  of  its  frame  D,  as  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  plane  LM  is  to  its  length  AB;  the  weight  will  juft 
fupport  the  cylinder,  and  a  fmall  force  will  make  it  either 
afeend  or  defeend.  In  the  time  that  the  cylinder  moves  from 
Afto  B,  it  muft  rife  through  the  whole  height  of  the  plane 
ML,  and  the  weight  will  defeend  from  H  to  K,  through  a 
fpace  equal  to  the  whole  length  of  the  plane  AB.  If  the 
plane  be  now  made  to  move  upon  rollers  or  wheels,  as  in  fig. 4*;. 
anl  the  cylinder  be  fupported  upon  it,  the  fame  power  will 
draw  the  cylinder  up  the  plane,  provided  the  pivots  of  the 
wheels  be  fmall,  and  the-  wheels  themfelves  pretty  large.  For 
let  the  machine  ABC,  »qual  in  height  an  l  length  to  ABM, 
fig.  44.  be  furnithed  with  four  wheels,  of  which  two  are  feen 
at  D  and  E,  the  third  being  under  C,  while  the  fourth  is  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  board  a.  Let  the  cylinder  F  be  laid  upon  the 
lower  end  of  the  inclined  plane  CB,  and  the  line  G  be  extended 
from  the  frame  of  the  cylinder  about  fix  feet,  parallel  to  the 
plane  CB.  and  fixed  in  that  direction  to  a  hook  in  the  wall, 
which  will  keep  the  cylinder  from  rolling  oft'  the  plane.  Let 
One  end  of  the  line  4  be  tied  to  a  hook  at  C  in  the  machine, 
and  the  other  to  a  weight  K,  the  fame  whjch  drew  the  cylin¬ 
der  up  the  plane  before.  If  this  line  be  put  over  the  fixed 
pulley  I,  the  weight  K  will  draw  the  machine  along  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  L,  and  under  the  cylinder  F ;  and  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  dr.wn  the  whole  length  GB,  the  cylinder  wiil 
be  railed  to  d,  equal  to- the  jierpendicular  height  AB  above  the 
horizontal  part  at  A. 

The  inclined  plane,  confidered  as  a  mechanical  powet^,  may 
eafdy  be  reducer!  to  the  lever  ;  for  the  power  acquired  by  it  is 
always  in  the  proportion  of  the  length  to  the  height,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  power  acquired  by  a  lever  is  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  long  arm  to  the  fhort  one.  To  compute  or 
/how  the  reafon  of  the  power  of  an  inclined  plane,  therefore, 
we  hive  only  to  conftrmft  a  lever,  the  long  arm  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  plane,  and  the  fhort  arm  to  the 
height  of  it  ;  then,  whatever  weight  put  upor^  the  long  arm 
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counterpoifes  another  put  upon  the  ftiort  one,  will  alfo  keep 
the  fame  weight  from  rolling  down  the  inclined  plane. 

do  the  inclined  plane  belong  alfo  the  wedge,  and  all  cutting 
inftruments  which  a£f  as  wedges,  as  knives,  hatchets,  &c. 
From  the  theory  of  the  inclined  plane  alfo  combined  with  that 
of  falling  bodies,  we  deduce  fome  of  the  mod  remarkable  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  pendulum.  See  Pendulum. 

§  5-  Of  tbe  Wedge. 

This  may  be  confidered  as  two  equally  inclined  planes  DEF 
and  CEF,  pi.  18.  fig.  46.  joined  together  at  their  bales  eEF.O  ; 
DC  is  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  wedge  at  its  bac-k  AB  iD, 
where  the  power  is  applied  ;  EF  is  the  depth  or  height  of  the- 
wedge  ;  DF  the  length  of  one  of  its  (ides,  equal  to  CF  the  length 
of  the  other  fide  ;  and  OF  is  its  fharp  edge,  which  is  entered 
into  the  wood  or  other  matter  to  be  fplit,  by  the  force  of  a 
hammer  or  mallet  linking  perpendicularly  upon  its  back. 
Thus,  AB,  fig.  47.  is  a  wedge  driven  into  ihe  cleft  CED  of 
the  wood  FG. 

When  the  wood  does  not  cleave  at  any  diftance  before  the 
wedge,  there  will  be  an  equilibrium  between  the  power  impel¬ 
ling  the  wedge  downward,  and  the  refinance  of. the  wood  aft- 
ing  agairvft  the  two  (ides  of  the  wedge  i  i(  the  power  be  to  the 
refiftance  as  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  wedge  at  its  back  is  to 
either  of  its  (ides,  and  if  the  power  he  increafed  fo  as  to  over¬ 
come  the  friction  of  the  wedge,  and  the  refiftance  ariting  from 
the  cohefion  of  the  wood,  the  wedge  wilt  be  driven  in,  and 
the  wood  fplit.  But  when  the  wood  fplits,  as  if  commonly* 
does,  before  the  wedge,  the  power  impelling  the  latter  will 
not  be  to  the  refiftance  of  the  wood  as  half  the  thicknefs  of 
the  wedge  is  to  one  of  its  Tides,  but  as  half  its  thicknefs  is  to 
the  length  of  the  other  fide  of  the  cleft,  eftimated  from  the 
top  or  acting  part  of  the  wedge  ;  for,  if  we  fuppofe  the  wedge, 
to  be  lengthened  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cleft  at  E,  the 
fame  proportion  will  hold  ;  namely,  that  the  power  will  be  to 
the  refiftance,  as  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  wedge  is  to  the 
length  of  either  of  its  Tides  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  as 
the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  wedge  is  to  the  length  of  both  its 
fides. 

To  prove  this,  let  us  fuppofe  the  wedge  is  divided  lengthwife , 
into  two  equal  parts  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  will  become  two  equally 
inclined  planes,  one  of  which,  as  abc  fig.  48.  may  be  made 
ufe  of  for  feparating  the  moulding  c.l  from  the  wainfeot  AB. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  this  half  wedge  has  been  driven  its 
whole  length  ac  between  the  wainfeot  and  mouldings,  its  infide 
ac  will  be  at  cd,.  and  the  moulding  will  be  (eparated  to  fg  from 
the  wainfeot.  But,  from"  what  has  been  already  fliown  con¬ 
cerning  the  inclined  plane,  it  appears  that,  to  have  an  equili¬ 
brium  between  the  power  impelling  the-  half  wedge  and  the 
refiftance  of  the  moulding,  the  former  muft  be  to  the  latter  as 
ah  to  ac,  that^  is,  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  hack  which  receives 
the  ftroke  is  to  the  length  ot  the  fide  againft  which  the  mould¬ 
ing  a6ts  Since,  therefore,  the  power  upon  the  half  wedge  is 
to  the  refiftance  againft  its  fide  as  the  half  back  <,l>  is  to  the 
whole  fide  ac,  it  is  plain  that  the  power  upon  the  whole  wedge, 
where  the- whole  thicknefs  is  double  the  half-back,  muft  be  to 
the  refiftance  of  both  its  fides  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  whole 
back  is  to  the  length  of  both  fides  of  the  cleft,  when  the  wood 
fplits  at  any  diftance  before  the  wedge  :  for,  when  the  wedge  is 
driven  quite  into  the  wood,  and.the  latter  fplits  at  ever  lb  (mall 
a  diftance  before  it,  the  top  of  the  wedge  then  becomes  the 
aifting  part,  becaufe  the  wood  does  not  touch  it  any  where  elfe. 
And  fince  the  bottom  of  the  cleft  muft  be  confidered  as  the 
place  where  the  whole  refiftance  is  accumulated',  jt  is  plain, 
from  the  nature  of  the  lever,  that  the  farther  the  power  is  from 
the  refiftance,  tbe  greater  advantage  it  aits  with. 

Some  have  luppofed,  that  the  power  of  tbe  wedge  was  in 
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the  proportion  of  the  thicknefs  of  it  to  the  length  of  one  of 
its  tides  ;  but  from  what  has  already  been  advanced,  it  is  plain 
that  this  cannot  be  the  cafe.  The  wedge,  as  has  already  been 
thown,  is  compofed  of  two  inclined  planes,  each  of  which  has 
a  perpendicular  height  of  only  one  half  the  thicknefs  of  the 
wedge.  As  the  power  of  the  inclined  plane  therefore  is  always 
as  the  length  to  its  perpendicular  height,  it  is  evident  that  the 
power  of  each  of  thei’e  inclined  planes  of  which  the  wedge  is 
compofed  mutt  be  as  the  length  of  one  fide  to  half  the  thick¬ 
nefs  ;  and  confequently  the  power  of  both  muft  be  as  the  length 
of  both  tides  is  to  the  whole  thicknefs. 

The  power  of  the  wedge  is  exceedingly  great,  infomuch  that 
not  only  wood  but  rocks  may  be  fplit  by  it,  which  could  fcarce 
be  done  by  any  of  the  other  powers  :  but  in  this  it  is  alfilled  by 
percuffion  of  the  hammer  which  drives  it,  and  lbatters  the  fione 
in  a  manner  that  could  fcarcely  be  done  by  any  fimple  preffure. 
Wedges  as  well  as  pulleys  have  aifo  been  ufed  as  inftruments  of 
torture. 

§  6.  Of  the  Screw. 

This  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  mechanical  powers,  though 
it  cannot  be  accounted  a  fimple  one,  as  no  icrew  can  be  made 
ufe  of  without  a  lever  or  winch  to  affift  in  turning  it.  We 
may  ftippofe  it  made  by  cutting  a  piece  of  'paper  into  the 
form  of  an  inclined  plane  or  half  wedge,  and  then  wrapping 
it  round  a  cylinder,  as  in  fig.  49.  From  this  figure  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  winch  which  turns  the  cylinder  mutt  move- once 
round  in  the  time  that  the  paper  defcribes  one  fpiral  ;  arid, 
confequently,  if  any  weight  or  greater  power  of  refittance  were 
applied,  the  winch  muft  turn  once  round  in  the  time  that  the 
weight  would  move  from  one  fpiral  thread  to  another,  from  d  to  c 
for  inftance.  Hence  the  force  of  the  ferew  will  be  as  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  circle  defined,  by  the  lever  or  winch  by 
which  it  is  turned,  is  to  the  dittance  between,  the  threads  of 
the  ferew  itfelf.  Thus,  fuppofing  the  diftance  of  the  threads 
to  be  half  an  inch,  and  the  length  of  the  winch  twelve  inches, 
the  circle  deferibed  by  the  extremity  of  it  where  the  power  a£fs 
will  be  nearly  76  inches,  of  about  152  times  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  threads;  whence  a  fingle  pound  afting  at  the  end 
of  ft?ch  a  winch  would  balance  1 52  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fcrcXv ;  and  as  much  more  as  can  overcome  the  fridlion  would 
turn  the  winch  and  raife  up  the  weight. 

Fig.  50.  represents  a  machine  for  exhibiting  the  force  of  the 
ferew.  Let  The  wheel  C  have  upon  ics  axis  a  ferew  ah,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  teeih  of  the  wheel  D,  which  fuppole  to  be  48  in  num¬ 
ber  Jt  is  plain  that  every  time  the  lerew  ah  and  wheel  C  are 
turned  round  by  the  winch  A,  the  wheel  D  will  be  moved  one 
-tooth  by  the  ferew ;  and  therefore  in  4b  revolutions  of  the 
winch,  the  wheel  D  will  be  turned  once  round.  If  then  the 
eircumlerence  of  a  c.rcle  deferibed  by  the  hand'e  of  the  winch 
A  be  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  groove  e  round  the  wheel 
D,  the  velocity  of  the  handle  will  be  48  times  as  great  as  the 
velocity  of  any  given  point  in  the  gioove.  Confequently,  if 
the  line  G  goes  round  the  groo'e  e,  and  has  a  weight  of  48 
pounds  hung  to  it  below  the  pedettai  IF,  a  power  of  one 
pound  at  the  handle  will  balance  that  weight.  If  the  line  G 
goes  round  the  axle  1  inftead  of  the  groove  of  the  wheel  D, 
the  force  of  the  machine  will  be  as  much  increafed  as  the  cir- 
cumfere  ce  of  the  groove  e  is  greater  than  that  of  the  axle  ; 
which  fuppofing  to  be  fix  times,  then  one  pound  at  a  will 
balance  pounds  fu  j  ended  by  the  line  at  the  axle. 

1  he  ferew  is  of  very  ex  enfive  ule  in  mechanics,  its  great 
power  rendering  it  m  rc  'eligible  for  compretfing  bodies  toge¬ 
ther  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  the  great  dilparity  betwixt  the 
velocity  of  the  h  mdle  and  that  of  the  threads  of  the  ferew 
ren  leriUg  it  proper  for  dividing  fpace  into  an  ahnoft  infinite 
numuci  of  pur*.s.  Hence,  in  ihe  conftruction  of  many  ma¬ 


thematical  inftruments,  fuch  as  tel efcopes,  where  it  is  neceflary 
to  adjuft  the  focus  to  the  eyes  of  different  people,  the  ferew  is 
always  made  ufe  of  in  order  to  move  the  eye-glafs  a  very  little 
nearer  or  farther  away  from  the  objedf  glafs.  In  the  71ft  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  a  new  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  ferew,  fo  as  to  make  it  adl  with  the  greateft  accu¬ 
racy,  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  fufgeoh.  The  following 
are  the  geheral  principles  upon  which  this  method  depends  e 

1.  That  the  ftrength  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  engine  be 
adjufted  in  fuchva  manner  to  the  force  they  are  intended  to  ex¬ 
ert,  that  they  fhall  not  break  under  the  weight  they  ought  to 
counteract,  nor  yet  encumber  the  motion  by  a  greater  quantity 
of  matter  than  is  neceflary  to  give  them  a  proper  degree  of 
ftrength. 

2.  That  the  increafe  of  power  by  means  of  the  machine  be 
fo  regulated,  that  while  the  force  we  can  exert  is  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  adequate  to  the  effect,  it  may  not  be  retarded  in  procuring 
it  more  than  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

3.  That  the  machine  be  as  fimple  as  is  confiftent  with  other 
conditions. 

4.  It  ought  to  be  as  portable,  and  as  little  troublefome  as 
poifible  in  the  application. 

5.  The  moving  power  muft  be  applied  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  act  to  the  greateft  advantage  ;  and  that  the  motion  ultimate¬ 
ly  produced  may  have  that  direction  and  velocity  which  is  moft 
adapted  to  the  execution  of  the  ultimate  defign  of  the  machine. 

6.  Of  two  machines,  equal  in  other  refpets,  that  deferves 
the  preference  in  which  the  frit  ion  leaft  diminifhes  the  effect 
propofed  by  the  whole.  To  attain  all  tbefe  advantages  in  any 
machine  is  perhaps  impollible  ;  but  in  the  application  of  the 
ferew,  the  following  method  promifes  to  be  attended  with  feve¬ 
ral  of  them:  Let  AB  (fig.  j  1 .)  be  a  plate  of  metal,  in  which 
the  ferew  CD  plays,  having  a  certain  number  of  threads  in  an 
inch,  luppofe  id.  Within  the  ferew  CD  there  is  a  female 
ferew,  which  receives  the  fmaller  ferew  DE  of  1 1  threads  in 
an  inch.  ' i  his  ferew  is  kept  from  moving  about  with  the 
former  by  means  of  the  apparatus  at  AFGB.  But  if  the 
handle  CKL  be  turned  ten  times  round  the  ferew,  CD  will, 
advance  an  inch  upwards  ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  ferew  DE  to 
move  round  along  with  CD,  the  point  E  will  advance  an  inch. 
If  we  now  turn  the  ferew  DE  ten  times  backward,  the  point 
E  will  move  downwards  jfths  of  an  inch,  and  the  refult  of 
both  motions  will  be  to  lift  the  point  £  A th  of  an  inch  up¬ 
wards.  But  if,  while  the  ferew  CD  is  turned  ten  titles  round, 
DE  be  kept  from  moving,  the  effect  will  be  the  fame  as  if  it 
had  moved  ten  times  round  with  CD,  and  been  ten  times 
turned  back  ;  that  is,  it  will  advance  of  an  inch.  At  one 
turn,  therefore,  it  will  advance  upwards  A  X  tttt  °f  an 
ipch.  If  now  the  handle  be  fix  inches  long,  the  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  equilibrium  muft  be  to  the  weight  as  itonox  6.2832 
X  (1  =  4146.91 2.  Thus  the  force  q[  Mr.  Hunter’s  ferew  is 
greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  the  common  one;  for,  in  order  to 
have  as  great  a  power  on  the  plan  of  the  latter,  it  muft  have 
11O  threads  in  an  inch,  which  would  render  it  too  weak  to 
refift  any  conliderable  violence. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  general  maxim  above  laid  down, 
Mr.  Hunter  confiders  both  kinds  of  ferews  as  equally  applica¬ 
ble,  Only  that  the  more  complicated  ftruCtute,  and  confequently 
greater  expence  of  his  ferew,  renders  it  convenient  to  ufe  the 
common  ferew  where  only  a  fmall  increafe  of  power  is  necef- 
fary,  and  his  improved  one  where  a  great  power  is  wanted. 
By  ftioriening  the  handle  alfo,  the  whole  machine  is  rendered 
more  portable  and  lefs  troublefome  in  the  ufing. 

To  anfwer  the  fifth  intention,  both  feem  to  be  equally  pro¬ 
per  ;  but  for  the  fixth,  the  preference  muft  be  given  to  fuch  as 
beft  anfwer  the  particular  purpofe  propofed.  Thus,  if  the 
ferew  DE  be  defigned  t®  carry  an-  index  which  muft  turn  round 
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at  the  fame  time  that  it  rites  upward,  the  common  fcrew  is 
preferable  ;  though  our  author  alfo  propofes  a  method  by  which 
his  fcrew  may  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  :  with  this  view  a  ftill 
imaller  fcrew  ought  to  play  within  the  fcrew  DE,  and  be  con- 
ne£ted  with  the  fcrew  CD,  fo  as  to  move  round  along  with  it. 
It  muft  have,  according  to  the  foregoing  proportions,  i  r  i 
thieads  in  an  inch  :  and  they  muft  lie  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  thole  of  CD  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  both  turned  together, 
and  CD  moves  upwards,  this  other  may  move  downwards. 
At  one  turn  this  will  move  upwards  -j-j;|rrTrth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  at  the  fame  time  will  move  in  a  circular  dire£tion ;  but 
the  accuracy  required  in  conftrufting  fuch  fcrews,  even  though 
made  with  fewer  threads  than  thofe  juft  mentioned,  would 
probably  be  too  great  for  pradtice.  In  many  cafes,  however, 
fcrews  upon  Mr.  Hunter’s  principles  may  be  of  confiderable 
ufe. 

The  theory  of  the  fcrew  is  eaftly  deduced  from  that  of  the 
inclined  plane  and  lever ;  for  the  threads  of  the  fcrew  in  fact 
fo>  m  a  continued  inclined  plane,  the  height  of  which  is  the 
diftance  betwixt  the  two  threads,  and  the  length  is  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  cylinder.  Hence,  without  any  lever,  the  fcrew 
Would  have  a  confiderable  power,  were  it  not  tor  the  great 
fridtion  of  the  parts  upon  one  another  ;  and  this  friction  would 
be  much  more  increafed  by  the  perpendicular  action  of  a  weight 
on  the  top  of  the  cylinder  than  by  the  horizontal  a£tion  of  a 
lever. 

$  7.  Other  Methods  of  accumulating  Power,  which  do  not  pro¬ 
perly  come  under  the  Denomination  of  any  of  the  mechanical 

Powers  already  defcribed. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  the  fix  mechanical 
powers,  it  is  evident  that  they  can  do  no  more  than  ac¬ 
cumulate,  or,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreilion,  comp  refs,  any  de- 
•  gree  of  velocity  into  a  (mail  fpace.  The  velocity  thus  com- 
prefled  becomes  what  we  call  power,  and  is  capable  of  again 
imprefling  the  original  degree  of  velocity  upon  a  body  of  an 
equal  or  nearly  equal  ftze  to  the  firft  which  originally  imprefled 
it;  but  in  every  cafe  the  abfolute  quantity  of  motion,  or  of 
power,-  remains  the  fame  without  a  potlibility  of  augmentation 
or  diminution  by  levers,  fcrews,  pulleys,  or  wedges.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  that  if  by  any  method  we  cap  preferve  for  a 
certain  time  a  fmall  quantity  of  motion,  that  will  at  the  end 
of  the  time  fpecified  amount  to  an  aftonifhing  power,  which 
we  could  fcarce  at  firft  have  imagined  to  proceed  from  fo  fmall 
a  caufe.  Thus,  though  a  man  cannot  raife  a  t6n  weight  from 
the  ground  at  once,  he  is  eafily  capable  of  railing  100  pounds 
at  once  from  the  ground,  and  this  for  a  confiderable  number  of 
times  in  fucceflion.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  a  very  ftiort 
time  a  man  could  in  this  manner  raife  the  ton  weight,  if  it 
were  divided  into  20  parts,  as  effedlually  as  by  a  lever  or  other 
machine;  though  the  fatigue confequent  upon  (looping  down 
and  railing  up  his  body  fo  often  would  no  doubt  make  the  toil 
much  greater.  Even  by  means  of  a  lever,  however,  before  a 
man  could  raife  a  ton  weight  one  foot  from  the  ground,  with 
the  trouble  of  exerting  a  force  equal  to  100  pounds,  he  muft 
have  a  lever  20  or  2  l  feet-  in  length,  and  exert  a  conftant  force 
of  100  pounds,  while  he  goes  up  through  a  fpace  of  20  feet, 
or  pulls  down  a  rope  through  that  fpace.  The  lever,  there¬ 
fore,  only  accumulates  the  power  exerted  in  pulling  or  carrying 
the  weight  of  100  pounds  through  20  feet,  and  difcharges  it 
all  upon  the  fpace  of  one  foot ;  whence  it  is  plain,  that  any 
other  thing  which  could  do  this  would  raife  the  ton  weight  as 
effe£hially  as  the  lever. 

One  method  of  accumulating  a  great  power  is  by  fufpenff- 
ing  a  very  heavy  body  by  a  chain  or  ftrong  rope  of  confiderable 
length.  This  body  may  be  put  in  motion  by  a  very  fmall 
degree  of  power  more  than  is  requifite  for  bending  the  rope, 
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and  will  acquire  a  vibratory  motion  like  a  pendulum  :  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  impulfe  as  the  body  returns,  it  will  continually 
acquire  greater  and  greater  force,  the  arches  through  which  it 
moves  becoming  continually  larger,  until  at  laft  it  might  be 
made  to  overcome  almoft  any  obftacle  :  and  upon  this  principle 
the  battering  rams  of  old  were  conftru&ed,  the  power  of  which 
has  been  already  mentioned  :  neverthelefs  the  power  of  one 
ftroke  of  this  engine  never  could  exceed  the  accumulated  power 
of  the  impulfes  given  to  it  in  order  to  produce  that  ftroke, 
or  even  quite  equal  it,  becaufe  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  rope,  and 
the  refiftance  of  the  air,  muft  always  take  off  fomething  from  it. 

Another  method  of  accumulating  force  is  by  means  of  a  very 
heavy  wheel  or  cylinder,  moveable  about  an  axis.  A  fmall 
force  will  be  fufficient  to  put  this  wheel  in  motion  ;  and,  if 
long  continued,  will  accumulate  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  effe£ts  in  railing  weights  and  overcoming  refiftances, 
as  could  not  by  any  means  be  accomplilhed  by  the  application 
of  the  original  moving  force.  On  this  fubjeft  Mr.  Atwood  has 
demon ftrated,  that  a  force  of  20  pounds  applied  for  37  feconds 
to  the  circumference  of  a  cylinder  ^of  1  o  feet  radius,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  4713  pounds,  would,  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  from  the 
centre,  give  an  impulfe  to  a  mulket-ball  equivalent  to  what  it 
receives  from  a  full  charge  of  gun-powder.  The  fame  effeift 
would  be  produced  in  fix  minutes  and  ten  feconds  by  a  man 
turning  the  cylinder  with  a  winch  one  foot  long,  in  which  he 
conftantly  exerted  a  force  of  20  pounds.  In  this  cafe,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  the  former,  there  is  not  any  abfolute  accumu¬ 
lation  of  power  ;  for  the  cylinder  has  no  principle  of  motion  in 
itfelf,  and  cannot  have  more  than  it  receives. 

T  his  accumulation  of  motion,  however,  in  heavy  wheels*  is 
of  great  fervice  in  the  conftrudlion  of  machines  for  various  pur- 
pofcs,  rendering  them  greatly  more  powerful  and  eafy  to  be 
worked  by  animals,  as  well  as  more  regular  and  fteady,  when 
fet  in  motion  by  water  or  any  inanimate  power.  Hence  the 
ufe  of  flies,  baliaft-wheels,  Sec.  which  are  commonly  fuppofed 
to  increafe  the  power  of  a  machine,  though  in  reality  they  take 
fomething  from  it,  and  aft  upon  a  quite  different  principle. — - 
In  all  machines  in  which  flies  are  ufed,  a  eonfiderably  greater 
force  muft  at  firft  be  applied  than  what  is  neceffary^o  move 
the  machine  without  it,  or  the  fly  muft  have  been  flP  in  mo¬ 
tion  fome  time  before  it  is  applied  to  the  machine  It  is  this- 
fuperfluous  power  which  is  collefted  by  the  fly,  and  ferves  as  a. 
kind  of  refervoir  from  which  the  machine  m <.j  be  fupplied 
when  the  animal  flackens  his  efforts.  This,  we  muft  obferve, 
will  always  be  the  cafe  with  animals,  for  none  are  able  to  ex¬ 
ert  a  great  power  with  abfolute  conftancy  ;  fome  intervals  of 
reft,  even  though  almoft  imperceptible,  are  requifite,  otherwife 
the  creature’s  ftrength  would  in  a  ftiort  time  be  entirely  ex- 
haufted.  When  he  begins  to  move  the  machine  he  is  vigorous, 
and  exerts  a  great  power ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  over¬ 
comes  not  only  the  reliftance  of  the  machine  itself,  but  commu¬ 
nicates  a  confiderable  degree  of  power  to  the  fly.  The  ma¬ 
chine,  when  moving,  yields  for  a  time  to  a  fmaller  impulfe  ; 
during  which  time  the  fly  itielf  afls  as  a  moving  power,  and 
the  animal  recovers  the  ftrength  he  had  loft.  By  degrees,  how¬ 
ever,  the  motion  of  the  machine  dccrcaft  s,  and  the  animal  is 
obliged  to  renew  his  efforts.  The  velocity  of  the  machine 
would  now  be  eonfiderably  increafed,  were  it  not  that  the  fly 
now  arts  as  a  refilling  power,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  fu- 
perfiuous  motion  is  lodged  in  it,  fo  that  ihe  increafe  of  velocity 
in  the  machine  is  fcarccly  perceptible.  Thus  the  animal  lias 
time  to  reft  himfelf  until  the  machine  again  requires  an  in¬ 
creafed  impulfe,  and  fo  on  alternately. —  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  a  machine  moved  by  w’ater,  or  by  a  weight ;  for,  though, 
the  ftrength  ofthefe  does  not  exhauft  itfelf  like  that  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  yet  the  yielding  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  renders  the 
impulfe  much  left  after  it  begins  to  move  :  hence  its  velocity 
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is  accelerated  for  fome  time,  until  the  impulfe  becomes  fo 
fmall  that  the  machine  requires  an  increafe  of  power  to  keep 
up  the  neceflary  motion.  Hence  the  machine  flackens  its  pace, 
the  water  meets  with  more  refiflance,  and  of  cbnfequeuce  ex¬ 
erts  its  power  more  fully,  and  the  machine  recovers  its  velocity. 
But  when  a  fly  is  added  to  the  other  parts,  this  ads  firfc  as  a 
power  of  refifiance,  fo  that  the  machine  cannot  acquire  the  ve¬ 
locity  it  would  otherwife  do.  When  it  next  begins  to  yield 
to  the  preffure  of  the  water,  and  the  impulfe  of  courfe  to 
fiacken,  the  fly  communicates  part  of  its  motion  to  the  other 
parts  ;  fo  that,  if  the  machine  be  well  made,  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  velocity  perceptible.  The  truth  of  what  is 
here  advanced  will  eafily  be  feen,  from  coniideving  the  inequa¬ 
lity  of  motion  in  a  clock  when  the  pendulum  is  off,  and  how 
very  regularly  it  goes  when  regulated  by  the  pendulum,  which 
here  ads  as  a  fly. 

Flies  are  particularly  ufeful  in  any  kind  of  work  which  is 
done  by  alternate  flrokes,  as  the  lifting  of  large  peftles,  pump¬ 
ing  of  water,  &c.  In  this  cafe  the  weight  of  the  wheel  em¬ 
ployed  is  a  principal  cbjed  ;  and  the  method  of  calculating 
this  is  compare  it  with  the  weight  to  be  railed  at  each  ftroke 
of  the  machine.  Thus,  fuppofe  it  required  to  raife  a  peflle 
30  pounds-  weight  to  the  height  of  one  foot  60  times  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  :  Let  the  diameter  of  the  fly  be  feven  feet,  and  fuppofe 
the  pefile  to  be  lifted  once  at  every  revolution  of  the  fly  ;  we 
mull  then  conlider  what  weight  palling  through  22  feet  in  a 
fecund  will  be  equivalent  to  30  pounds  moving  through  one 
foot  in  a  fecond.  This  will  be  30  -j-  22,  or  t ~  pounds.  Were 
a  fly  of  this  kind  to  be  applied,  therefore,  and  the  machine  fet 
a-going,  the  fly  would  he  juft  able  to  lift  the  peflle  once  after 
the  moving  power  was  withdrawn  ;  but  by  increafing  the 
weight  of  the  fly  to  10,  12,  or  o  pounds,  the  machine  when 
left  toitfdf  would  make  a  conflderable  number  of  ftrokes,  and 
be  worked  with  much  lefs  labour  than  if  no  fly  had  been  ufed, 
though  no  doubt  at  the  firft  it  would  be  found  a  conflderable 
incumbrance  to  the  motion.  This  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
adticn  of  pumps  ;  but  the  weight  which  can  be  moft  advan- 
tageoufly  given  to  a  fly  has  never  yet  been  determined  by  me¬ 
chanics.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  fly  does  not  commu¬ 
nicate  any.abfolute  increafe  of  power  to  the  machine ;  for,  if  a 
man  or  other  animal  is  not  able  to  fet  any  mechanical  engine 
in  motion  without  a  fly,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  though  a 
fly  be  applied,  nor  will  he  be  able  to  keep  it  in  motion  though 
fet  a-going  w  ith  a  fly  by  means  of  a  greater  power.  This  may 
feern  to  be  contradicted  by  the  example  of  a  common  clock  ; 
for,  if  the  pendulum  be  once  flopped,  thew'eight  is  not  able'  to 
fet  it  in  motion  again,  though  it  will  keep  it  going  w'hen  once 
put  in  motion  by  an  external  power.  This,  however,  depends 
not  upon  any  inefficiency  of  the  weight,  but  on  the  particular 
mechaniim  of  the  crow  n  wheel ;  which  is  ftich,  that  when  once 
the  pendulum  is  flopped,  it  would  require  a  much  greater 
weight  than  that  commonly  applied  to  fet  it  in  motion  ;  and 
if  the  ufual  weight  was  to  adt  fairly,  it  would  be  more  than 
fufficient  to  move  all  the  machinery,  and  make  the  pendulum 
vibrate  alfo  with  much  greater  force  than  it  does. 

§  8.  Of  FriBion. 

The  dodtrine  of  fridtion,  according  to  Mr.  Fergufon,  may  be 
fummed  up  in  the  follow  ing  manner  r  1 .  When  one  body  infills 
on  another  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  it  prefles  it  with  its  whole 
weight  ;  which  being  e  qually  readied  on,  and  confequently  the 
whole  effedl  of  its  gravity  deilroyed  by  t  Ire  plane,  it  will  be  ab- 
folutely  free  to  move  in  any  horizontal  diredtion  by  any  the 
leaf!  power  applied  thereto,  piovided  both  the  touching  fur- 
faces  be  perftdtly  fmooth.  2.  But  fince  we  find  no  fuch  thing 
as  perfedt  lircothuefs  in  the  furfaces  cf  bodies,  but  an  evident 
roughnefs  or  unevennefs  of  the  parts  in  their  furface,  arifing 
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from  their  porofity  and  peculiar  texture,  it  is  eafy  to  tinder* 
Hand,  that  when  two  fuch  furfaces  come  together,  the  promi¬ 
nent  parts  of  one  will  in  fome  meafure  fall  into  the  concave 
parts  of  the  other,-  and  therefore,  when  an  horizontal  motion 
is  attempted  in  one,  the  fixed  prominent  parts  of  the  other  will 
give  more  or  lefs  refiflance  to  the  moving  furface,  by  holding- 
and  detaining  its  parts  ;  and  this  is  what  we  call  friBion.  3.  Now 
fince  any  body  will  require  a  force  proportional  to  its  weight 
to  draw  it  over  a  given  obftacle,  it  follow',  that  the  fridliou 
arifing  to  the  moving  body  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  its 
weight  only,  and  not  the  quantity  of  the  furface  by  which  it 
bears  upon  the  refilling  plane  or  furface.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of’ 
wood  four  inches  wide  and  one  thick  be  laid  upon  another  fixed 
piece  of  the  fame  wood,  it  will  require  the  fame  weight  to  draw 
it  along,  whether  it  be  laid  on  its  broad  or  narrow  fide.  4.  For 
though  there  be  four  times  the  number  of  touching  particles 
on  the  broad  fide  ( c ceteris  paribus ) ,  yet  each  particle  is  prefifed 
with  but  -Jth  of  the  weight  that  thofe  are  on  the  narrow 
fide;  and  fince  four  times  the  number,  multiplied  by  ^th  of 
the  weight,  is  equal  to  -Jth  of  the  number  multiph’ed  by  four 
times  the  weight,  it  is  plain  the  refiflance  is  equal  in  both  cafes, 
and  fo  requires  the  fame  folce  to  overcome  it.  5.  The  reafon 
why  fridtion  is  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  moving  bodv 
is,  becaufe  the  power  applied  to  move  the  body  mult  raife  it 
over  the  prominent  parts  of  the  furface  on  which  it  is  drawn  ; 
and  this  motion  of  the  body,  as  it  is  not  upright,  fo  it  will  not 
require  a  power  equal  to  its  whole  weight  ;  but  being  in  the 
nature  of  the  motion  on  an  inclined  plane,  it  will  require  only 
a  part  of  its  own  weight,  which  will  vary  with  the  various 
degrees  of  fmoothnefs  and  afperity.  6.  It  is  found  by  expe¬ 
riment,  that  a  body  will  be  drawn  along  by  nearly  fd  of  its 
weight  ;  and  if  the  furfaces  be  hard  and  well  polifhed,  by  lefs 
than  a  third  part ;  whereas,  if  the  parts  be  foft  or  ragged,  it 
will  require  a  much  greater  weight.  Thus  alfo  the  cylinder  of 
wood  AB,  pi.  18.  fig.  ^4.  if  very  fmooth,  and  laid  on  two  well 
polifhed  iupporters  CD  (having  been  firft  oiled  or  greafed), 
and  then  charged  with  the  weight  of  two  pounds  in  the  two 
equal  balls  GH,  it  will  require  an  additional  weighf  x,  equal 
to  about  a  third  part  of  the  two  pounds,  to  give  motion  to  or 
overcome  the  fridtion  of  the  faid  cylinder.  7.  Now  this  addi¬ 
tional  weight,  as  it  caufes  a  greater  weight  of  the  cylinder,, 
will  Ukewife  increafe  the  fridtion  ;  und  therefore  require  the 
addition  of  another  weight  y,  equal  to  the  third  part  of  its 
own  weight  :  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  w'eight  y  will  require 
another  z,  a  third  part  lefs;  and  fo  on  ad  infnitum.  Hence, 
fuppofing  the  fridtion  to  be  precifely  a  third  of  the  weight, 
the  firft  weight  with  all  the  additional  ones,  viz.  2,  |f,  &c. 

will  be  a  feries  of  numbers  in  geometrical  progreflion  de- 
creafing.  Now  the  fum  of  all  thefe  terms,  except  the  firft,  is 
found,  by  a  well-known  theorem  in  arithmetic,  to  be  equal  to 
one  pound.  So  that  if  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  be  inconfi- 
derable,  the  readied:  way  to  overcome  the  fridtion  would  be  tt> 
double  the  power  G,  or  H,  at  once.  8.  But  though  we  may, 
at  a  medium,  allow  a  third  part  of  the  weight  with  which  any 
Ample  machine  is  charged  for  the  fridtion  arifing  from  thence, 
yet  this  is  very  prec  arious,  and  feldom  is  the  cafe  :  for  if 
ABCD,  fig  55.  be  a  piece  of  brafs  of  fix  ounces,  and  EFGH 
be  alfo  a  plate  of  brafs,  and  both  the  furfaces  well  ground  and 
polifhed,  the  weight  P  of  near  two  ounces  will  be  required 
to  draw  along  the  body  AC  alone  ;  but  if  AC  be  loaded  with 
6,  8,  or  10  lb.  then  a  iixth  part  of  the  weight  will  be  fufficient 
to  draw  it  along  the  plane.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plane 
be  covered  with  a  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  then  a  third  or  half 
part,  and  fometimes  more,  will  be  requifite  to  draw  it  along  on 
the  plane.  9.  Yet  notvvithftanding  the  difficulty  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  attending  the  eftimation  of  the  quantity  of  fridtion,  it  is 
ftill  a  moft  ufeful  and  neceflary  inquiry,  how  and  by  what 
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means  the  fri&ion  of  any  machine  may  be  diminilhed  ?  In 
order  to  this,  we  muft  conlider  fridlion  mechanically,  or  as  a 
force  ading  againft  a  power  applied  to  overcome  it.  Thus 
fuppofe  AB,  fig.  5 6.  an  upright  Hem  or  lhaff,  turning  freely 
in  the  focket  B  fixed  in  the  table  or  plane  IKLM  5  and  AC, 
DE,  two  arms  fixed  in  the  faid  draft,  the  latter  of  which,  DE, 
has  three  pins  going  into  a  focket  in  the  middle  of  heavy 
weights,  F,  G,  or  H,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  a  power 
applied  at  C  moves  the  lever  AC,  it  caufes  the  lever  DE  to 
protrude  or  thruft  along  the  weights  at  F,  G,  or  H,  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  manner  upon  the  table.  10.  Now  fince  we  fuppofe  the 
weight,  all  the  while  it  is  m  motion,  is  freely  and  wholly  fup- 
ported  by  the  plane,  it  follows,  that  all  the  refiftance  it  can 
give  to  the  power  applied  to  C,  is  only  what  arifes  from  its 
fridion  on  the  plane.  What  this  fridion  is,  will  be  found  by 
applying  the  weight  at  G,  fo  that  BG  be  equal  to  AC  3  for 
then  the  power  applied  to  C,  ading  in  a  tangent  to  the  circle 
CRS,  that  drall  juft  move  the  weight  G,  will  be  equal  to  its 
fridion.  But  if  the  weight  be  applied  at  F,  becaufe  BF  is  greater 
than  AC,  the  fame  power  at  C,  as  before,  will  not  move  it,  by 
reafon  its  force  is  here  increafed,  by  having  a  greater  velocity 
than  the  power  gas  on  the  other  hand,  if  placed  at  H,  alefs  power 
at  C  fltall  move  it,  becaufe  of  its  having  there  lefs  velocity  than 
the  power,  as  is  evident  from  the  properties  of  the  lever. 
1 1.  Hence  we  underftand,  that  though  the  weight  of  a  machine 
remains  the  fame)  yet  the  fridion  may  be  dimu-nlhed,  by  contri¬ 
ving  that  the  parts  on  which  it  moves  and  rubs  fliall  have  lefs  ve¬ 
locity  tha'  the  power  which  moves  it  :  thus,  if  the  cylinder  AB 
(fig.  ^4  )  were  to  move  on  the  two  fmall  pins  or  gudgeons  E, 
F,  the  fridion  would  be  abated  in  the  proportion  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  cylinder  to  that  of  the  pins.  I  2.  The  fridion  on 
thefe  gudgeons  is  (fill  farther  diminilhed  by  caufing  them  to 
move  on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel :  thus,  let  F  be  the  gud¬ 
geon  of  the  cylinder,  revolving  on  the  wheel  CDE  (fig.  57.), 
the  velocity  of  the  wheel’s  circumference  will  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  gudgeon  :  but  the  velocity  of  the  wheel’s  axis  AxB 
(which  is  now  to  be  confidered  as  the  rubbing  part)  is  lefs  than 
that  of  the  wheel,  in  proportion  as  its  diameter  is  lefs  than  that 
of  the  wheel :  for  ex  mule,  if  the  fridion  of  the  cylinder  mov¬ 
ing  on  its  furface  be  part  of  the  weight,  and  the  gudgeon 
be  to  the  cylinder  as  i  :  10,  they  will  reduce  the  fridion  to 
•j-'^th  part  ;  and  if,  again,  the  axis  of  the  wheel  be  to  the  wheel 
as  1  :  to,  the  wheel  will  reduce  the  fridion  to  T^th  part; 
and  if  the  axis  of  this  wheel  be  laid  on  the  perimeter  of 
another  wheel,  the  fridion  will  be  reduced  to  a  (till  lefler 
pait  of  the  weight  ;  fo  that  you  may  proceed  in  this  manner 
to  diminifti  the  fridion  ad  infinitum  ;  and  wheels  applied  in  this 
manner  are  called  fridion- 'wheels.  13.  Befides  what  has  been 
already  faid,  fomewhat  farther  is  neceflary  to  diminilh  the 
fridion  of  wheel-carriages.  It  was  before  obferved,  that  fric¬ 
tion  arofe  chiefly  by  lifting  the  body  over  the  prominent  parts 
of  the  plane  on  which  it  is  moved  :  now  if  we  can  contrive  to 
move  the  body  along  without  lifting  or  fuftaining  its  weight, 
we  (hall  move  it  without  much  fridion  ;  and  this  maybe  done 
by  laying  the  body  on  any  moveable  circular  fubjed,  as  rollers, 
wheels,  &c.  :  becaufe  the  afperities  of  its  furface  will  lay  hold 
on  thole  of  the  roller,  and  move  it  likewife  ;  and  it  is  as  evi¬ 
dent,  that  when  the  body  is  drawn  againft  the  prominent  parts 
of  the  roller,  they  immediately  give  way,  and  make  no  refift¬ 
ance.  By  this  circular  motion  of  the  roller,  its  prominent 
parts  below  do  only  defeend  and  move  upon  or  over,  and  arc 
not  drawn  againft,  the  fixed  prominent  parts  of  the  plane,  and 
fo  receive  no  refiftance  from  them.  Hence  the  body  is  con¬ 
veyed  along  without  being  lifted  up,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
wheel  is  moved  by  a  pinion  without  any  confiderable  refiftance. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Combinations  of  the  Mechanical  Powers. 
FROM  what  has  been  already  laid  down  concerning  the  me- 
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cbanical  powers  in  particular,  we  have  feen  that  none  of  them 
is  capable  of  augmenting  the  abfolute  force  of  any  ading  lub- 
fhmee ;  and  from  thence  we  may  juftiy  conclude,  that  no 
combination  of  them  can  do  fo.  In  fad,  tliefc  combinations 
are  very  often  detrimental,  and  occalion  a  great  lofs  of  power 
by  fridion.  This  is  the  great  obllacle  in  mechanics,  and 
muft  always  be  greater  in  complex  than  in  fimple  machines  ; 
and  therefore  the  latter  are  always  to  be  preferred,  excepting 
where  conveniency  requires  fome  degree  of  complication. 
The  lever  being  the  fimpleft  machine,  and  that  attended  with 
leaft  fridion,  is  always  to  be  ufed  where  it  is  requifite  to  raife 
weights  for  a  fmall  way.  It  may  likewife  be  ufed  with  pro¬ 
priety  where  bodies  are  to  undergo  a  long  continued  degree  of 
preflure,  and  where  they  yield  but  little.  For  this  purpofe 
the  lever  ought  to  be  of  the  fecond  kind,  reprefentea  fig.  2?, 
where  one  end  being  fixed  at  A,  a  weight  may  be  put  upon 
the  other  extremity  B,  and  the  body  to  be  prefftd  put  at  j,  2, 
or  any  of  the  intermediate  divifions,  according  to  the  degree  of 
preffuie  it  is  defigned  to  undergo.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  long  and  very  equable  preflure,  and  is  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  method  of  preffing  chetfe,  or  other  things  which  do 
not  require  a  very  great  exertion  of  force.  Where  this  is  re¬ 
quifite  we  muft  employ  wedges  or  ferews ;  but  both  thefe  have 
the  difadvantage  of  flackening  their  preflure  on  the  leaft  yield¬ 
ing  of  the  materials  to  be  prefled.  Wedges  therefore  require 
to  be  almoft  conftantly  driven,  and  ferews  to  be  turned  by  a 
lever,  in  order  to  produce  a  conftant  p  refill  re.  In  oil  mills  the 
preflure  is  produced  by  wedges,  which  are  conftantly  driven 
by  great  mallets  lifted  up  by  the  force  of  the  mill.  Oil  of 
fvveet  almonds  is  made  by  means  of  a  prefs  driven  by  a  ferew, 
and  turned  by  a  long  lever  aflifted  by  a  capftan. 

Where  it  is  neceflary  to  have  a  confiderable  weight  railed  to 
fome  height,  the  pulley  is  the  moft  ufeful  power,  but  the 
fridion  is  extremely  great  ;  the  axis  in  peritrochio  combined 
with  a  Angle  pulley  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  extremely  well, 
and  with  lefs  fridion  than  any  machine  compofed  of  pulleys 
alone.  The  machines  called  cranes  are  generally  combinations 
of  thefe  two  ;  and  are  very  much  ufed,  efpecially  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  people,  for  railing  goods  out  of  (hips,  drawing  them 
up  into  warehoufes,  and  for  lowering  them  down.  In  thefe 
operations  vve  mult  obferve,  that  lowering  goods  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  railing  them,  on  account  of  the  vaft  increafe 
of  velocity  which  bodies  acquire  every  moment  by  the  power 
of  gravity.  In  the  conltrudion  of  cranes,  therefore,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  attend  to  this  circumftance,  ar\d  to  guard 
againft  accidents.  The  following  are  recommended  by  Mr. 
Fergufon  :  fig.  52,  in  plate  18,  fhows  one  crane  well  calcu-< 
lated  for  the  ptirpofes  juft  mentioned.  When  the  rope  H  is 
hooked  to  the  weight  K,  a  man  turns  the  winch  A,  on  the 
axis  whereof  is  the  trundle  B,  which  turns  the  wheel  C,  on 
whofe  axisD  is  the  trundle  E,  which  turns  the  wheel  F  with 
its  upright  axis  G,  on  which  the  great  rope  HH  winds  as  the 
wheel  turns  ;  and  going  over  a  pulley  I,  at  the  end  of  the 
arm  cl  of  the  gib  cede,  it  draws  up  the  heavy  burden  K  ; 
which  being  railed  to  a  proper  height,  as  from  a  fliip  to  the 
quay,  is  then  brought  over  the  quay  by  pulling  the  wheel  Z 
round  by  the  handles  z,  z,  which  turns  the  gib  by  means  of 
the  half  wheel  l  fixed  on  the  gib-poll  cc,  and  the  llrong  pi¬ 
nion  a  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel  Z.  This  wheel  gives  tha 
man  that  turns  it  an  abfolute  command  over  the  gib,  fo  as  to 
prevent  it  from  taking  any  unlucky  fwing,  fuch  as  often  hap¬ 
pens  when  it  is  only  guided  by  a  rope  tied  to  its  arm  d\  and 
people  are  frequently  hurt,  fometimes  killed,  by  fuch  acci¬ 
dents.  v  • 

The  great  rope  goes  between  two  upright  rollers  j  and  l, 
which  turn  upon  gudgeons  in  the  fixed  beams  f  and  g  ;  and  as 
the  gib  is  turned  towards  either  fide,  the  rope  bends  upon  tbs 
roller  next  that  fide.  Were  it  not  for  thefe  rollers,  the  gib 
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would  be  quite  unmanageable  ;  for  the  moment  it  were 
turned  ever  fo  little  towards  any  fide,  the  weight  K  would  be¬ 
gin  to  defcend,  becaufe  the  rope  would  be  fnortened  between 
the  pulley  I  and  axis  G  ;  and  fo  the  gib  would  be  pulled 
violently  to  that  fide,  and  either  be  broken  to  pieces,  or  break 
every  thing  that  came  in  its  way.  Thefe  rollers  mult  be 
placed  fo  that  the  fides  of  them,  round  which  the  rope  bends, 
lpay  keep  the  middle  of  the  bended  part  diredtly  even  with 
the  centre  of  the  hole  in  which  the  upper  gudgeon  of  the  gib 
turns  in  the  beam  f  The  truer  thefe  rollers  are  placed,  the 
eafier  the  gib  is  managed,  and  the  lefs  apt  to  fwing  either 
way  by  the  force  of  the  weight  K. 

A  ratchet-wheel  Q^is  fixed  upon  the  axis  D,  near  the 
trundle  B  ;  and  into  this  wheel  falls  the  catch'  or  click  R. 
■This  hinders  the  machine  from  running  back  by  the  weight  of 
the  burden  K,  if  the  man  who  raifes  it  fiiould  happen  to  be 
carelefs,  and  to  leave  off  working  at  the  winch  A  fooner  than 
he  ought  to  do. 

When  the  burden  K  is  raifed  to  its  proper  height  from  the 
{hip,  and  brought  over  the  quay  by  turning  the  gib  about,  it 
is  let  down  gently  upon  the  quay,  or  into  a  cart  Handing 
thereon,  in  the  following  manner  :  A  man  takes  hold  of  the 
rope  U  (which  goes  over  the  pulley  v,  and  is  tied  to  a  hook 
at  S  in  the  catch  R),  and  fo  difengages  the  catch  from  the 
ratchet-wheel  Qj  and  then,  the  man  at  the  winch  A  turns  it 
backward,  and  lets  down  the  weight  K.  But  if  the  weight 
pulls  too  hard  againff  this  man,  another  lays  hold  of  the  handle 
V,  and  by  pulling  it  downward  draws  the  gripe  U  clofe  to 
the  wheel  Y,  which  by  rubbing  bard  againff  the  gripe  hinders 
the  too  quick  defeent  off  the  weight  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  even 
flops  it  at  any  time  if  required.  By  this  means,  heavy  goods 
may  be  either  railed  or  let  down  at  pleafure,  without  any 
danger  of  hurting  the  men  who  work  the  engine. 

When  part  of  the  goods  are  craned  up,  and  the  rope  is  to 
be  let  down  for  more,  the  catch  R  is  firft  difengmijed  from 
tire  ratchet-wheel  Q^by  pulling  the  cord/;  then  the  handle  q 
is  turned  half-round  backward,  which,  by  the  crank  nn  in  the 
piece  o,  pulis  down  the  frame  h  between  the  guides  m  and  m 
(in  which  it  Hides  in  a  groove),  and  fo  difengages  the  trundle 
13  from  the  wheel  C  :  and  then  the  heavy  hook  (3  at  the  end 
of  the  rope  H  defeends  by  its  own  weight,  and  turns  back  the 
great  wheel  F  with  its  trundle  E  and  the  wheel  C  ;  and  this 
laft  wheel  a<fts  like  ally  againff  the  wheel  F  and  hook  (3,  and 
fo  hinders  it  from  going  down  too  quick  :  whilff;  the  weight 
X  keeps  up  the  gripe  U  from  rubbing  againff  the  wheel  Y, 
by  means  of  a  cord  going  from  the  weight  over  the  pulley  w 
to  the  hook  W  in  the  gripe ;  fo  that  the  gripe  never  touches 
the  wheel  uniefs  it  be  pulled  down  by  the  handle  V. 

When  the  crane  is  to  be  fet  at  work  again  for  drawing  up 
another  burden,  the  handle  q  is  turned  half  round  forwards; 
which,  by  the  crank  n  n,  raifes  up  the  frame  h,  and  caufes  the 
trundle  B  to  lay  hold  of  the  wheel  C  ;  and  then,  by  turning 
the  winch  A,  the  burden  of  goods  K  is  drawn  up  as  before. 

The  crank  nn  turns  pretty  ftiff  in  the  mortife  near  o,  and 
{lops  againff  the  farther  end  of  it  when  it  has  got  juft  a  little 
bevond  the  perpendicular  ;  fo  that  it  can  never  come  back  of 
itfelf ;.  and  therefore  the  trundle  B  can  never  come  away  from 
the  wheel  C  until  the  handle  q  be  turned  half  round. 

The  great  rope  runs  upon  rollers  pp  in  the  lever  LM,  which 
keep  it  from  bending  between  the  axle  at  G  and  the  pulley  I. 
This  lever  turns  upon  the  axis  N  by  means  of  the  weight  O, 
which  is  juft  fufficient  to  keep  its  end  L  up  to  the  rope  ;  fo 
that,  as  the  great  axle  turns,  and  the  rope  coils  round  it,  the 
lever  rifes  with  the  rope,  and  prevents  the  codings  from  going 
over  one  another. 

The  power  of  this  crane  may  be  eftimated  thus Suppofe 
the  trundle  B  to  have  13  ftaves  or  rounds,  and  the  wheel  C  to 
have  78fpur  cogs ;  the  trundle  E  to  have  14,  ftaves,  and  the 
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wheel  F  56  cogs :  then,  by  multiplying  the  ftaves  of  the 
trundles,  13  and  14,  into  one  another,  their  product  will  be 
182;  and  by  multiplying  the  cogs  of  the  wheels,  78  and 
56,  into  one  another,  their  produdt  will  be  4368  ;  and  di¬ 
viding  4368  by  182,  the  quotient  will  be  2 a  :  which  lhows 
that  the  winch  A  makes  24  turns  for  one  turn  of  the 
wheel  F  and  its  axle  G,  on  which  the  great  rope  or  chain 
HlH  winds.  So  that  if  the  length  or  radius  of  the  winch  A 
were  only  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  great  axle  G,  added 
to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  rope  H,  the  power  of  the  crane 
would  be  as  24  to  I  :  but  the  radius  of  the  winch  being  double 
the  above  length,  it  doubles  the  faid  power,  and  fo  makes  it 
as  48  to  1  :  in  which  cafe,  a  man  may  raife  48  times  as  much 
weight  by  this  engine  as  he  could  do  by  his  natural  llrength 
without  it,  making  proper  allowance  for  the  friction  of  the 
working  parts.  Two  men  may  work  at  once,  by  having  an¬ 
other  winch  on  the  oppofite  end  of  the  axis  of  the  trundle 
under  B,  and  fo'  make  the  power  ft  ill  double 

If  this  power  be  thought  greater  than  what  may  be  gene¬ 
rally  wanted,  the  wheels  may  be  made  with  fewer  cogs  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  ftaves  in  the  trundles  ;  and  fo  the  power  may¬ 
be  of  whatever  degree  is  judged  to  be  requifite.  But  if  the 
weight  be  fo  great  as  will  require  yet  more  power  to  raife  it 
(fuppofe  a  double  quantity),  then  the  rope  H  may  be  put 
under  a  moveable  pulley,  as  S,  and  the  end  of  it  tied  to  a 
hook  in  the  gib  at  e  ;  which  will  give  a  double  power  to  the 
machine,  and  fo  raife  a  double  weight  hooked  to  the  block  of 
the  moveable  pulley. 

When  only  fmall  burdens  are  fo  raifed,  this  may  be  quickly 
done  by  men  pufhing  the  axle  G  round  by  the  handfpokes 
having  firft  difengaged  the  trundle  B  from  the 
wheel  C  :  and  then,  this  wheel  will  only  a£t  as  a  fly  upon  the 
wheel  F  ;  and  the  catch  R  will  prevent  its  running  back,  if 
the  men  fhould  inadvertently  leave  off  pufhing  before  the  bur¬ 
den  be  unhooked  from  (3. 

Laftly,  when  very  heavy  burdens  are  to  be  raifed,  which 
might  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  cogs  in  the  wheel  F  ; 
their  force  againff  thefe  cogs  may  be  much  abated  by  men 
pufhing  round  the  handfpokes y,  y,  y,  whilft  the  man  at  A 
turns  the  winch. 

We  have  only  fhown  the  working  parts  of  this  crane,  with¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  beams  which  fupport  them  ;  knqwing 
that  thefe  are  eafily  fuppofed,  and  that  if  they  had  been 
drawn,  they  would  have  hid  a  great  deal  of  the  working  parts 
from  fight,  and  alfo  confufed  the  figure. 

Another  very  good  crane  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
AA  (fig.  53)  is  a  great  wh eel  turned  by  men  walking  within 
it  at  H.  On  the  part  C  of  its  axle  BC  the  great  rope  D  is 
wound  as  the  wheel  turns ;  and  this  rope  draws  up  goods  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  rope  HH  does  in  the  above-mentioned  crane, 
the  gib-work  here  being  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  fort. 
But  thefe  cranes  are  very  dangerous  to  the  men  in  the  wheel ; 
for,  if  any  of  the  men  fhould  chance  to  fall,  the  burden  will 
make  the  wheel  run  back  and  throw  them  all  about  within  it ; 
which  often  Breaks  their  limbs,  and  fometimts  kills  them.  The 
late  ingenious  Mr.  Padmore  of  Briftol  (whofe  contrivance  the 
fore-mentioned  crane  is),,  obferving  this  dangerous  conftruc- 
tion,  contrived  a  method  for  remedying  it,  by  putting  cogs  all 
around  the  outfide  of  the  wheel,  and  applying  a  trundle  E  to 
turn  it  ;  which  increafes  the  power  as  much  as  the  number  of 
cogs  in  the  wheel  is  greater  than  the  number  of  ftaves  in  the 
trundle  :  and  by  putting  a  ratchet-wheel  F  on  the  axis  of  the 
trundle  (as  in  the  above-mentioned  crane),  with  a  catch  to 
fall  into  it,  the  great  wheel  is  ffopt  from  running  back  by  the 
force  of  the  weight,  even  if  all  the  men  in  it  fhould  leave  off 
walking.  And  by  one  man  working  at  the  winch  T,  or  two- 
men  at  the  oppofite  winches  when  needful,  the  men  in  the 
wheel  are  much  affifted,  and  much  greater  weights  are  raifed, 
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than  could  he  by  men  only  within  the  wheel.  Mr.  Padmore 
put  alfo  a  gripe-wheel  G  upon  the  axis  of  the  trundle,  which 
being  pinched  in  the  fame  manner  as  deferred  in  the  former 
crane,  heavy  burdens  may  be  let  down  without  ihe  lead 
danger.  And  before  this  contrivance,  the  lowering  of  goods 
v/as  always  attended  with  the  utmolt  danger  to  the  men  in 
the  wheel  j  as  every  one  mud  be  feufible  of  who  has  feen  fuch 
engines  at  work.  And  it  is  furprifing  that  the  maders  of 
wharfs  and  cranes  (hould  be  fo  regardlefsof  the  limbs,  or  even 
lives,  of  their  workmen,  that,  excepting  the  late  Sir  James 
Creed  of  Greenwich,  and  fome  gentlemen  at  Briftol,  there  is 
fcarce  an  indance  of  any  who  has  ufed  this  fafe  contrivance. 

We  fhall  defcribe  here  four  new  cranes  invented  and  made 
by  Mr.  Gottlieb  in  London,  who  defcribes  them  as  quite  new 
in  their  principles,  and  more  Ample  and  ufeful  than  any 
hitherto  contrived.  Fig.  59  is  a  reprefentation  of  a  crane 
adapted  for  a  large  warehouse,  where  heavy  goods  are  wanted 
to  be  drawn  up  from  a  cart  or  quay.  One  of  this  conflruc- 
tion  has  lately  been  eredled  in  Mr  Camden’s  fugav-houfe, 
Old  Gravel-lane,  London.  Its  operation  is  as  follows  :  The 
horfe  yoked  below  at  A  turns  the  upright  axis  and  the  wheel 
B,  which  is  about  6  feet  in  diameter  5  this  turns  a  3  feet 
wheel  C,  having  an  upright  axis  D  through  the  floor  turning 
with  it,  and  carrying  a  3  feet  wheel  E  with  perpendicular 
cogs.  The  wheel  E  turns  two  pinions  F  and  G,  the  former 
ef  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  latter  of  5  inches  diameter, 
both  fixed  upon  one  axis.  The  pinion  G  turns  a  3  feet  wheel 
H,  to  which  are  fixed  the  barrel  I  and  wheel  W.  The  rope  K 
winds  round  the  barrel,  and  comes  over  the  flieiff-wheel  L  in 
the  upper  dory,  and  the  pulley  M  in  the  gib-head  drawing 
»p  the  goods  fufpended  at  the  hook  N. 

By  a  mark  made  upon  the  rope  at  I,  the  man  fuperintending 
the  crane  knows  when  the  goods  are  raifed  enough  for  landing 
into  the  room  :  he  then  immediately  puflies  afide  the  upright 
piece  O,  difengages  the  lever  P  from  it  ;  and  by  putting  it 
downwards,  the  aftion  of  the  quarter  pinion  at  Q_  raifes  up 
the  pinion  at  G,  and  thereby  unconne&s  it  with  the  wheel  H. 
To  prevent  the  machinery  now  from  running  backwards,  a 
ratchet-wheel  R  is  fixed  upon  the  wheel  H,  into  which  a 
click-catch  S  falls.  This  effe&ually  prevents  the  wheels  going 
backwards  by  the  weight  at  N  while  the  man  above  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  landing  the  goods.  When  the  goods  are  brought  into 
the  Hore-toom,  the  hook  N  is  thrown  out,  and  the  man  below, 
from  the  ufual  call,  runs  to  the  handle  U,  Aides  the  pinion  T 
into  the  wheel  H,  then  turns  back  the  ratchet-wheel  R,  and 
puflies  hack  the  click  S,  then  Hides  back  again  the  pinion 
T  ;  and  the  wheel  H  and  barrel  I  being  thus  at  liberty,  the 
book  N  and  rope  run  down  by  their  own  gravity,  and  frefin 
goods  are  attached :  then  again,  from  the  ufual  call,  the  man 
pulhes  up  the  lever  P,  fixes  it  at  O,  places  the  click  S  into  the 
tepth  of  the  ratchet-wheel ;  and  the  whole  machinery  is  again 
in  action  from  the  horfe  below,  that  keeps  confiantly  going, 
without  being  flopped  at  every  fliort  interval  of  the  landing, 
ftoring,  &c. 

When  the  goods  are  to  be  carted  off,  and  required  to  be  let 
down  only,  it  is  performed  without  the  horfe,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  The  pinion  G  is  difengaged  from  the  wheel  H 
by  the  lever  P  as  before,  and  the  pinion  V  of  the  fly-wheel  is 
flipped  into  the  teeth  of  the  2  feet  wheel  W.  The  goods 
being  fufpended  at  N,  will  a£l  by  the  rope  upon  the  wheel  W 
and  pinion  V,  thereby  turning  round  the  fly-wheel  X  :  while 
the  goods  are  thus  defeendirtg,  the  man  preffes  upon  the  lever 
Y,  and  bears  againft.  the  wheel,  making  fuch  a  refiltance  as  to 
be  fufficient  to  allow  the  goods  to  defeend  with  as  gentle  a 
degree  of  motion  as  may  be  neceflary.  The  hook  N  being 
taken  from  the  goods,  the  man  goes  to  the  wheel  W,  and  with 
bis  hands  turns  it  round,  which  winds  up  the  cord  and  hook  in 
Vox..  V. 
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readinefs  for  more  goods,  and  fo  on  as  before.  The  pinions 
T  and  V  in  this  cafe  are  flipped  out  of  the  wheels  H  and  W. 

As  the  horfe  at  A  may  likewife  be  ufed  to  turn  other  mill- 
work  from  a  connexion  made  with  the  main-wheel,  and  fup- 
pofing  that  the  crane  is  not  wanted  at  the  fame  time,  it  ia- 
readily  difengaged  by  turning  of  the  winch  at  Z  ;  which,  by 
the  pinion- a  below,  working  into  the  teeth  of  the  bar,  and 
the  wheel  C  which  turns  upon  it,  quite  unconnedts  the  wheel 
C  from  the  crane. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  from  what  has  been  defcribed,  that 
this  crane  can  be  managed  by  two  men  only,  and  occafionally 
without  a  horfe,  when  very  heavy  goods  are  not  raifed.  AU 
the  neceflary  beams  for  fixing  the  machinery  by,  could  not  be 
reprefented  in  the  figure  without  obfeurity  and  c<  nfufion  ;  but 
thefe  being  omitted,  will  not  to  the  moil  ordinary  mechanic 
render  the  general  conflrudtion  of  the  crane  difficult  to  un¬ 
derhand. 

A  new  portable  cellar-crane  is  reprefented  In  fig.  6c-  which 
is  very  ufeful  to  wine-merchants,  brewers,  &c.  in  drawing  up 
and  letting  down  cafks  full  of  wine,  beet,  &c.  It  faves  the 
trouble  and  inconvenience  of  horfes,  and  in  many  places  can  be 
ufed  where  horfes  could  not.  AA  are  two  wooden  props 
about  6  feet  in  height,  and  jointed  together  like  a  ruler  at  E. 
They  are  connedted  to  each  other  by  an  iron  round  bar  C  and* 
wooden  bar  at  the  bottom  D.  The  iron  prongs  EE  fallen  the 
uprights  fteadily  to  the  edge  of  the  cellar  ;  F  is  the  axis  round 
which  two  ropes  are  coiled,  the  ends  of  which  are  fallened  to 
the  two  clamps  GG.  On  the  axis  F  is  fixed  the  iron  wheel 
H  of  3  feet  in  diameter  :  in  the  teeth  of  this  works  the  pinion 
I  of  about  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  turned  by  the 
handle  at  K. 

It  is  evident  by  a  bare  infpedtion  of  the  figure,  that  whet> 
the  two  ropes  are  flipt  over  the  ends  upon  the  barrel,  either  at 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cellar,  by  turning  of  the  winch 
K  towards  or  from  you,  the  barrel  can  be  fafely  and  expedi— 
tioufly  taken  out  or  lowered  down.  When  the  crane  is  done 
with,  it  fhuts  up  by  unferewing  the  nut  at  B,.  taking  the 
wheel  and  axis  away,  out  of  the  loops  at  L,  and  folding  the 
fides  at  A  together  like  a  jointed  rule  ;  it  may  then  be  taken 
away  in  the  cart  or  dray,  or  taken  in  the  men’s  hands. 

Fig.  61.  reprefents  a  portable  Jlone-crane  mounted  in  3 
wooden  frame  and  flage,  which  is  judged  to  be  very  ufeful  for 
loading  and  unloading  carts  with  large  heavy  Hones.  It  is 
moveable  to  any  part  of  a  Hone-yard  or  ground  5  the  frame  is 
fufficiently  wide  for  a  cart  to  draw  under  the  crane,  and  at 
any  time  it  may  be  taken  to  pieces.  The  frame  AAAA  is 
made  of  wood,  is  about  9  or  10  feet  high,  and  about  9  feet 
fquare.  The  wheels  BB  are  of  iron,,  and  are  about  3  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  pinion  D,  that  is  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the 
firll  wheel  B,  8  inches  in  diameter  j  on  the  axis  of  the  fecond 
wheel  B,  the  axis  round  which  the  rope  coils  is  fixed.  Now 
the  Hones  being  corded  and  hooked  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  it 
is.  very  evident  that  the  man  at  C  will  either  raife  or  lower 
them  as  may  be  neceflary,  according  as  he  turns  the  winch' 
towards  or  from  him,  and  in  a  fafe  and  very  eafy  manner. 

Fig.  62  is  a  reprefentation  of  a  crane-carriage  which  Mr. 
Gottlieb  conceives  to  be  very  ufeful  in  moving  large  Hones  in* 
quarries,  where  carts  and  horfes  cannot  be  conveirently  or  at 
all  managed  Its  principle  is  evidently  clear  from  a  bare  view 
of  rhe  figure.  It  confifts  only  of  two  fetsof  crane-wheels  p» 
plied  to  the  two  fets  of  wheels  belonging-  to  the  carriage  ;  fo 
that  two  men,  one  at  ea<  h  winch  AA,  turning  the  pinions  and' 
wheels  round,  fhall  adt  upon  the  carriage  wheels  and  move  it 
along..  By  their  both  turning  forwards  or  backwards,  the 
carriage  goes  accordingly  b;  t  if  they  turn  contrary,- way 
the  carriage  will  be  turned  round;  or  partly  fo,.  as  may*  be 
wanted.  The  pinion  B  is  6  inches  in  diameter,,  which.  tifcujL 

3  M 
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•the  wheel'  C  of  3  feet  diameter,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  fixed 
the  pinion  D  of  1  foot  diameter,  which  works  into  2  wheels  E, 
E,  of  3  feet  6  inches  diameter,  that  are  fixed  upon  the  carriage- 
wheels,  and  give  motion  to  the  whole  machine. 

The  fridtion  of  the  axle-trees  of  thefe  machines  may  be 
.  confiderably  diminilhed,  by  applying-  an  improved  axle-tree 
'invented  by  Mr.  Gottlieb,  which  he  calls  the  anti-attrition 
axle-tree ,  and  for  which  he  has  a  patent.  It  is  formed  from  a 
fteel- roller,  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  turning-  within  a  groove 
•  cut  in  the  iron  part  of  the  axle  3  and  the  advantages  difeo- 
vered  by  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Gottlieb  will  be  feen  by 
the  fmall  table  fubjoined.  A  fedtion  of  this  axle-tree  is  re- 
prefented  in  pi.  19.  fig.  65.  where  a  is  the  axle-tree,  b  the 
groove,  c  the  roller,  d  the  cavity  between  the  lower  part 
.of  the  tree  and  the  box  e.  In  figs.  66,  67,  f  reprefents  the 
oil-velfel  fupplying  it  u'ith  oil,  g  the  tube  to  convey  the  oil 
by,  h  the  (traps  of  ditto,  i  the  fattening  ferews.  Figs.  63,  64, 
give  a  fide  view  of  the  axle.  The  comparative  advantages  of 
this  anti-attrition  axle-tree  are  Hated  thus : 

Old  axle-tree.  Anti-attrition. 


lb.  oz.  lb.  oz. 

Coaches  -  -  60  o  only  19  o 

Chariots,  polt-chaifes,  &c.  49  I  17  6 

Single  horfe  chaifes  and  chairs  31  7  6  8 

Waggons  -  -  -  .  78  o  33  .  0 

-Drays  for  beer  -  -  138  o  48  o 


One  general  maxim  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  mechanics  is, 
-that  whatever  a  machine  gains  in  power  it  lofes  in  time,  even 
fuppofing  fridtion  were  entirely  out  of  the  queltion.  It  mull 
likevvife  be  remembered,  that  in  almoil  all  cafes  where  a  ma¬ 
chine  gains  by  complication,  it  will  lofe  one  third  by  mere 
fridtion,  unlefs  its  parts  are  made  with  an  accuracy  not  to  be 
expedled.  In  fome  cafes,  however,  a  great  power  mull  be  had  ; 
and  in  thefe  we  mull  have  recourfe  to  the  moll  iirnple  machines, 
which  will  lofe  only  time,  and  but  little  power  by  fridtion  ;  for 
thecomplicatedones  walle  both  time  and  power  to  a  great  degree. 
There  is  not  perhaps  a  better  method  of  procuring  a  very 
great  power  than  by  combining  a  ferew  with  a  toothed  wheel 
which  adls  as  an  axis  in  peritrochio,  as  is  reprefented  in 
pi.  18.  fig.  50;  for  by  making  the  threads  of  thelcrew  pretty 
clofe,  and  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  large,  we  may  increafe 
the  power  almoil  to  any  degree  we  pleafe,  without  any  confi- 
derable  increafe  of  fridtion.  In  this  cafe,  where  it  can  con¬ 
veniently  be  done,  it  is  better  to  increafe  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  than  to  add  another,  for  this  augments  the  power  with¬ 
out  any  fenfible  augmentation  of  the  fridtion  ;  and  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  necelfary  to  have  the  axle  as  fmall  as  can  be  made 
«f  fufficient  llrength  to  bear  the  weight.  Archimedes  is  faid 
to  have  boalted  that  he  could  move  the  earth,  provided  he 
could  find  a  place  to  Hand  on  3  and  Bilhop  Wilkins,  that  he 
could  pull  the  llrongell  oaks  up  by  the  roots  by  means,  of  a 
fmgle  horfe-hair.  But  abllradling  from  the  impoffibility  in  the 
cafe  of  Archimedes,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bifhop  could 
more  eafily  have  fulfilled  his  talk,  on  account  of  the  immenfe 
Fridtion  of  the  machine  he  mull  have  employed,  and  the  lliff- 
mefs  of  the  great  ropes  which  mull  have  been  bent  in  order  to 
accomplilh  his  purpofe.  To  perform  feats  of  this  kind,  a  lever 
feems  more  likely  than  any  thing  ;  but  the  vail  room  it  takes 
up,  and  the  exceffive  length  requifite  to'make  it  adt  with  fuffi¬ 
cient  force,  together  with  the  vail  weight  it  mull  necelfarily 
have  if  made  of  the  requifite  llrength,  mull  eafily  convince  us 
;that  all  fuch  extravagant  boalts  are  vain,  and  that  wherever 
great  effedls  arc  to  be  accomplilhed  a  great  power  mull  origi¬ 
nally  be  applied. 

It1  is  necellary  here,  before  we  difmifs  the  fubjedl  of  cranes, 
fO  deferibe  thofe  delineated  in  pi.  88.  vol.  ii.  We  (hall  begin 


with  that  of  Mr.  White,  who  obtained  a  premium  for  this 
invention  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  &:c. 

The  excellencies  of  this  crane  are,  1.  Its  fimplicity  ;  confid¬ 
ing  of  a  mere  wheel  and  axle.  2.  Its  only  fridlion  being  that 
on  the  two  gudgeons  of  the  (haft  3  and  one  of  thefe  fupports 
the  weight  of  the  wheel  and  of  the  workman  nearly  in  the  di- 
redtion  of  its  point.  3.  Its  durability  on  account  of  the  fore¬ 
going  properties.  4.  Its  fecurity  3  for  it  cannot  move  but  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  man  who  works  it.  5.  Its  admitting  of  a 
variety  of  different  powers,  and  this  advantage  alfo  being  ob¬ 
tained  without  the  lead  alteration  of  any  part  of  the  machine. 

Tiie  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  engraved  figure.  A 
is  a  circular  inclined  plane,  moving  on  a  pivot  underneath,  and 
carrying  round  with  it  the  axis  E.  A  perfon  walking  on  this 
plane,  and  preffing  again!!  the  lever  B,  throws  off  the  gripe  D 
by  means  of  an  iron  rod  C  3  and  thus  admits  the  plane°and  irs 
axis  to  move  freely,  and  raife  the  weight  G  by  the  coiling  of 
the  rope  F  round  the  axis.  E. 

To  flio w  more  clearly  the  form  of  the  lever  and  gripe,  we 
have  given  in  the  plate  a  plan  of  the  circular  inclined  plane. 
In  this,  when  the  lever  B  is  in  the  fituation  in  which  it  now 
appears,  the  fpring  or  gripe  D  preffes  the  periphery  of  the  plane 
as  Ihown  by  the  double  line,  and  the  machine  cannot  move  5 
but  when  the  lever  B  is  preffed  out  to  the  dotted  line  H,  the 
gripe  is  alfo  thrown  off  to  the  dotted  line  I,  and  the  whole 
machine  can  then  move.  One  end  of  a  proper  rope  is  fixed 
near  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  the  other  end  to  one  of 'the 
uprights,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lever  moving  too  far  when 
preffed  by  the  man. 

In  the  plate  lall  referred  to  is  alfo  a  reprefentation  of  Mr, 
Dixon’s  Contrivance  for  preventing  accidents  from  wheel  cranes . 
Of  this  ufeful  invention  it  is  only  necelfary  to  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  defeription.  AA  Ihows  the  axis  or  fpindle  of  the  walking- 
wheel.  BB,  two  prefer vative  wheels  fixed  on  the  axis,  arid 
having  near  their  peripheries  fix  pulleys,  over  which  ropes  run, 
that  are  fallened  at  their  extremities  to  two  fegments  of  circles 
CC.  Thefe  are  united  by  a  wooden  bar  D,  which  the  men  arc 
to  lay  hold  on,  as  expreffed  in  the  figure,  and  fufpend  thern- 
felves  by  in  cafe  of  danger. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  U'heel-carriages. 

WHEEL-CARRIAGES  in  general  fignify  all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chines  furnilhed  with  wheels  for  drawing  great  weights  by 
means  of  the  llrength  of  animals  or  otherwife. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  (ledges 
were  ufed  before  wheels  were  invented,  or  at  lead  before  the 
application  of  them  became  very  general.  Homer  mentions 
them  as  employed  in  bringing  wood  for  the  funeral  of  Palro- 
clus  3  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Greeks  at  that 
time  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  wheels,  as  the  fame  poet 
mentions  them  on  all  occafions  when  fpeaking  of  the  war  cha¬ 
riots  of  his  heroes.  It  is  poffible,  therefore,  that  by  the  coun¬ 
try  people,  for  inferior  purpofes,  the  Hedge  might  be  employed, 
while  wheel-carriages  were  confined  to  thofe  of  fuperior  rank, 
or  ufed  only  for  war-chariots.  It  is  not  long  ago,  indeed,  fince 
fledges  were  ufed  for  certain  purpofes  in  our  own  country,  not- 
withftanding  the  number  of  wheel-carriages  ufed  in  it  from 
time  immemorial.  In  fome  of  the  cold  countries,  where  ice  is 
met  with  in  great  quantity,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with 
frozen  i’now  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Hedges  are  Hill  ufed, 
and  run  upon  the  fmooth  furfaces  of  thefe  bodies  with  as  great 
eafe  as  wheels  run  upon  the  ordinary  ground.  Upon  very 
fmooth  ice,  indeed,  or  upon  anybody  perfedtly  fmooth,  wheels 
would  not  turn  at  all  3  for  the  only  reafon  why  they  turn  in 
the  ordinary  way,  is  the  continual  inequality  they  meet  with. 
If  we  fuppofe  the  wheels  to  be  carried  in  the  air,  it  is  plain 
that  they  would  not  turn^  there  being  nothing  to  put  any  part 
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Ih  motion  more  than  another;  and  the  fame  would  be  the  cafe 
if  we  could  fuppofe  ice,  or  any  other  body,  to  be  fo  fmocth  that 
it  would  give  as  little  refinance  as  air.  On  common  roads, 
however,  the  wheels  meet  with  obflruClions  at  the  bottom, 
which  retard  that  part;  and  in  confequenee  of  this  the  upper 
part  moves  forward,  and  a  circulating  motion  immediately  be¬ 
gins  to  take  place.  By  means  of  this  circulatory  motion  the 
friction  becomes  very  much  lefs  than  what  it  would  be  if  the 
weight  were  drawn  along  the  ground  upon  a  fledge,  infomuch 
that,  according  to  the  computation  of  Dr.  Helfham,  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage  may  be  drawn  with  five  times  as  much  eafe  as 
one  that  Aides  upon  the  fame  furface  as  a  fledge. 

The  ftru&ure  of  wheel-carriages  is  fo  generally  known,  that 
it  is  needlefs  to  deferibe  them.  In  the  confirufclion  of  them, 
however,  there  are  feveral  particulars  to  be  obferved,  which 
may  render  one  method  of  eonftru&ion  preferable  to  another, 
though  there  may  be  a  general  fimilarity  between  one  carriage 
and  another.  In  order  to  afeertain  the  molt  proper  method 
for  conftruCling  them,  it  will  firft  be  neceifary  to  confider  the 
obftacles  which  occur  to  their  motion.  Thefe  are, 

1 .  The  vis  inertia;  of  matter. — This,  though  for  a  confidera- 
ble  time  fuppofed  to  be  a  principle  of  mere  inactivity,  or  refin¬ 
ance  to  any  change  of  ftate  from  motion  to  reft  in  material 
bodies,  is  now  almoft  exploded.  Mr.  Anftice,  in  a  late  trea- 
tife  on  wheel-carriages,  fuppoles  the  philofophers  who  main¬ 
tain  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  principle  to  have  miftaken  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  and  other  great  men.  According  to  him,  they 
meant  no  more  by  the  vis  inertia  of  matter  than  a' mere  paflive- 
nefs  in  it,  by  which  it  was  difpofed  to  abide  in  that  ftate,  either 
of  reft  or  motion,  in  which  it  originally  was ;  “  whereby  it 
alters  not  its  ftate  but  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  power 
exerted  againft  it.  Thus,  fliould  a  body  of  any  given  weight 
or  quantity  of  matter,  moving  with  a  certain  degree  of  velo¬ 
city,  ftrike  another  body  at  reft  of  the  fame  weight,  it  would 
communicate  half  its  motion  to  that  body,  and  they  would 
move  together  with  the  fame  velocity  as  the  firft  ;  but  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  no  principle  of  the  body  at  reft  to  refill  motion,  it 
does  not  deftroy  in  the  other  more  than  it  receives  from  it  ; 
•therefore  no  motion  is  loft,  it  is  only  divided  ;  and  the  two,  af¬ 
ter  divifion,  have  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  one  before  it, 
.with  the  whole  velocity  of  motion.  Indeed,  when  we  confider 
that  the  leaft  degree  of  motion  in  any  body,  however  I'm  all, 
will  communicate  fome  degree  of  it  to  the  largeft  in  the  uni- 
verfe  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  none  but  an  equal  degree  of 
impetus  can  deprive  a  body  of  aCtual  motion,  and  that  imme¬ 
diately  oppofed  to  it;  add  to  this,  that  fince  all  matter  within 
the  reach  of  our  obfervation,  and  by  analogy  we  have  reafon  to 
think  it,  is  in  actual  and  rapid  motion,  imprefled  on  it  by  its 
great  Creator,  and  co-exiftent  with  it ;  we  may  conclude,  that 
if  matter  do  not  affeft,  it  is  more  liable  to  motion  than  to  reft.” 

2.  Friction.  By  this  is  meant  the  quantity  of  motion  de- 
ftroyed  by  bodies  Aiding  over  one  another,  and  which  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  weights  laid  upon  them.  See  SeCl.  II.  §  8. 

FriCtion  depends  not  only  upon  the  preflure  made  on  the 
moving  bodies,  but  on  the  inequalities  on  the  furfaces  upon 
which  they  move.  For,  as  the  furfaces  of  even  the  moll  highly 
polifhed  bodies  have  fome  inequalities,  whenever  two  of  them 
are  prefled  together,  the  inequalities  of  the  one  mult  enter,  and 
in  fome  degree  accommodate  themfelves  to  thofe  of  the  other ; 
and  as  the  forms  of  thefe  inequalities  are  of  infinite  variety,  it 
is  impoflible  to  give  any  general  defeription  which  can  exaftly 
anfwer  to  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Anftice  fuppofes  the  varieties  only  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
which  he  thinks  may  not  be  very  dilfirnilar  to  any  that  occur. 
1.  Let  us  imagine  two  Aiding  furfaces',  when  viewed  through  a 
raicrofcope,  to  prefent  fuch  an  appearance  as  is  reprefented  in 
Sg.4  69.  pi.  19.  in  which  A  is  the  Aiding  body  to  be  movedjn 


the  direftion  C  T)  over  the  fixed  body  B.  To  efFeCl  this,  it  Is 
evident,  that  either  the  teeth  muft  be  violently  broken  olf,  or  a 
power  applied  to  them  fulficieint  to  make  them  Aide  upon  each 
other  on  the  prineq^es  of  the  inclined  plane  ;  in  which  rale 
the  friCtion  muft  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
Aider,  and  that  with  which  it  is  loaded,  without  regard  to  the 
length  or  breadth  of  the  bearing  furface  :  for,  if  only  one  pound 
relied  upon  one  tooth,  there  would  be  no  more  but  that  pound 
to  be  lifted.  If  the  pound  refled  upon  two  teeth,  there  wouid 
only  be  half  a  pound  to  be  lifted  over  each,  and  fo  on  to  any 
number;  but  if  we  fupjrofe  the  teeth  to  be  of  fuch  a  ftiape 
that  they  cannot  aCl  as  inclined  planes,  let  them  be  ever  to 
ftrong,  we  muft  calculate  the  friCtion  in  a  different  manner. 

l.et  furfaces  of  this  kind  be  reprefented  by  fig.  70.  Ill 
which  c kfe  it  is'  evident,  that  inltead  of  depending  on  the 
weight  or  preflure  only,  it  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number 
and  ftrength  of  the  teeth  fo  locked  together  ;  or,  in  other  'Words, 
on  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  rubbing  furfaces.  Cn  this 
fuppofition,  the  weight  of  the  Aider  will  have  little  or  no  effeCl 
in  breaking  the  teeth,  or  hindering  its  being  done  by  the  power 
applied  in  the  longitudinal  direction ;  but  it  one  tooth  is  to  be 
broken,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  apply  twice  that  power  to  break 
two>  thrice  the  power  to  break  three,  See.  tience  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  impoflible  to  form  any  general  rule  concerning  the  fric¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  on  this  principle.  As  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  has  fhown  that  two  bricks,  or  other  bodies  of  that  kind, 
are  almoft  as  eafily  drawn  along  a  table  when  placed  fide  by 
fide,  as  when  laid  upon  each  other,  it  feems  probable  that  luch. 
a  locking  of  parts  feldom  occurs ;  and  when  it  does,  the  obfta¬ 
cles  are  foon  broken  down.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  fome  fuch 
thing  muft  take  place  on  all  occafions,  otherwife  the  wearing 
of  bodies  which  rub  upon  one  another  could  not  happen. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  muft  appear  plain,  that  if  aflidef. 
be  laid  upon  an  horizontal  plane,  it  muft  remain  at  reft ;  though 
by  a  very  fmall  force,  fuch  as  is  barely  fufficient  to  overcome 
the  friCtion,  it  will  be  fet  in  motion  :  becaufe,  on  a  plane 
quite  horizontal,  the  motion  of  any  body  does  not  remove  it  in 
the  leaft  farther  from  the  point  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  the 
force  of  gravity.  If  the  plane  be  inclined  to  the  oorizon,  then, 
befides  the  power  neceifary  to  overcome  the  faction,  it  will  be 
neceifary  to  have  one  fufficient  alfo  to  overcome  that  of  gravity, 
by  which  it  is  determined  to  roll  down  the  plane  ;  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  which  is  afeertained  under  SeCl.  II.  §  4.  The  difficulty 
of  railing  great  weights  in  this  manner,  however,  where  the 
afeent  is  fteep,  and  the  ways  rough,  muft  necelfariiy  be  fo 
great,  that  fledges  could  not  be  ufed  with  any  advantage,  and 
therefore  wheels  are  indifpenfable. 

The  advantage  of  wheels  over  fledges  may  be  further  under- 
Hood  from  the  following  confiderations  :  1.  A  fledge,  in  Aid¬ 
ing  over  a  plane,  fuffers  a  friClion  equivalent  to  the  diltance 
through  which  it  moves ;  but  if  we  apply  to  it  an  axle,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  fix  inches,  and  that  of'  the  wheels 
eighteen  feet,  it  is  plain,  that  moving  the  carriage  eighteen 
feet  over  the  plane,  ’the  wheels  will  make  but  one  revolu¬ 
tion;  and  as  there  is  no  Aiding  of  parts  between  the  plane  and 
the  wheels  but  only  a  mere  change  of  furface,  no  friClion  can 
take  place  there,  the  whole  being  transferred  to  the  nave  aCling 
on  the  axle,  fo  that  the  only  Aiding  of  parts  has  been  betwixt 
the  infide  of  the  nave  and  the  axle  ;  which,  if  they  fit  one  ano¬ 
ther  exaClly,  is  no  more  than  fix  inches :  and  hence  it  is  plain, 
that  the  friClion  muft  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
thirty-fix.  Another  advantage  is  alfo  gained,  by  having  the 
furfaces  confined  to  fuch  a  fmall  extent ;  by  which  means  they 
may  be  more  eafily  kept  fmooth,  and  fitted  to  each  other.  The 
only  inconvenience  is. the  height  of  the  wheel,  .which  muft  in 
all  cafes  be  added  to  that  of  the  carriage  itfelf. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  no  little  confederation,  whether  the 
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wheels  of  a  carriage  ought  to  he  final!  or  large;  and  this  fub- 
je£t  Mr.  Anftice  has  treated  in  a  very  particular  manner.  He 
oblerves,  that  in  the  overcoming  of  luch  obftables  as  are  com¬ 
monly  met  with  in  roads,  wheels  aft  as  mechanical  powers,  and 
therefore  the  tize  of  the  wheel  rftuft  be  regulated  upon  the 
principles  of  thefe  powers.  Thus,  let  the  circle  OTAGL, 
7J>  reprel'ent  a  wheel  of  four  feet  diameter,  placed  on  the 
level  F  Q.,  and  oppofed  in  that  line  by  the  obttacle  O,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  7.03  inches  in  height ;  the  line  in  which  the  car¬ 
riage  is  drawn  being  C  F,  parallel  to  the  plane  P  Q.  In  this 
cafe  the  effort  applied  to  the  carriage-  is  communicated  to  the 
nave  of  ihe  wheel  where  it  touches  the  axle.  This  part,  there¬ 
fore,  reprefents  the  part  of  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is  ap¬ 
plied,  and  is  the  point  C  in  the  figure.  As  the  turning  point 
is  mat  where  the  wheel  touches  the  obftacle,  that  muff  repre- 
fent  the  tulcrum  of  the  lever;  whence  that  arm  of  the  lever  will 
be  reprelented  by  CO,  which  may  be  luppofed  a  fpoke  of  the 
wheel  :  and  as  the  upright  fpoke  CL  is  in  the  line  which  bears 
the  whole  weight  from  the  axle, -and  in  which  it  is  to  be  lifted ; 
hence  that  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  which  is  be¬ 
tween  the  tulcrum  and  the  upright  fpoke  bearing  on  it,  muff  re- 
preient  the  arm  of  the  lever  which  is  to  raife  the  weight.  In 
this  eale  neither  the  weight  nor  the  power  aft  at  right  angles 
to  their  reipeftive  arms  of  the  lever  ;  fo  that  we  muff  reprel'ent 
their  powers  by  the  imaginary  lines  MO  and  ON.  As  the 
length  of  OM,  therefore,  is  to  that  of  ON  ;  fo  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  required  to  the  weight  to  balance  it  on  the  obffacle,  when 
Tiling  over  it  y  and  as  in  this  cafe  the  arms  are  equal,  it  is  plain 
that  the  powers  muff  be  fo  likewife.  Every  obffacle,  therefore," 
exceeding  this  height,  which  is  as  7.03  to  48,  will  require  a 
power  aiding  parallel  to  the  plane  greater  than  the  weight 
drawn  ;  and  every  obffacle  whole  height  bears  a  fmaller  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  nave,  muff  be  overcome  by  a  fmaller  power. 

Again,  let  a  wheel  of  four  feet  diameter  be  reprefented  by 
the  circle  in  fig.  72.  and  fuppoled  to  be  moved  along  the  plane 
PQ.,  and  an  obffacle  ot  twelve  inches  height  be  placed  before 
it,  ihe  real  lever  will  then  be  reprefented  by  the  lines  LOC  : 
which  being  reduced  to  the  imaginary  ones  MON,  (hows  that 
the  power  is  greater  than  the  weight.  By  the  fame  rule,  if 
an  obffacle  ot  three  inches  be  placed  in  the  way  of  a  wheel,  as 
in  fig.  73  ^e  power  required  to  move  the  wheel  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  lefs  than  the  weight,  though  it  is  plain  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  power  muff  always  be  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
v/heel,  the  height  of  the  obffacle,  and  the  direftion  in  which 
the  Carriage  is  drawn.  For  inftance,  if  the  line  of  traftion  in 
fig.  73  he  railed  into  the  direction  CS,  the  power  required  to 
move  the  carriage  over  it  will  be  to -the  real  weight  as  the  line 
CO  is  to  the  line  Gin  ;  and  by  thus  altering  the  direftion,  we 
gain  as  much  as  the  length  of  the  line  CO  exceeds  that  of  ON. 

This  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wheels  of  carriages 
aft,  will  lerve  to  elucidate  trie  queffion,  whether  large  or  fmall 
wheels  are  preferable  for  carriages?  Let  the  circle  fig.  73. 
reprelent  a  wheel  of  two  feet  diameter,  and  the  obftacle  in  its 
way  7.03  inches  in  height  ;  then  will  the  true  lever  be  j-epre- 
fented  by  the  lines  to  be  reduced  to  the  imaginary  ones 

M  N.  1 0  this  cafe,  the  power  required  to  draw  the  carriage 
muff  be  to  its  weight  as  NO  is  to  OM,  which  is  more  than 
double,  and  thus  the  advantage  of  large  wheels  over  lmall 
ones  is  evident.  In  this,  however,  as  in  all  other  cafes  where 
wheels  aft  as  mechanical  powers,  we  muff  remember,  that 
the  fame  doftrine  applies  to  them  as  to  the  powers  theorfelves 
when  ufed  in  any  other  manner;  viz.  that  as  much  as  we 
gain  in  power  we  lole  in  time  ;  and  therefore,  though  a  wheel 
of  twice  the  diarm-ter  may  be  railed  over  an  obffacle  of  any 
given  h  ight  with  twice  the  eale  that  would  be  required  for  one 
of  once  the  diameter,  yet  the  large  wheel  would  require  twice 
the  time  to  move  over  it  that  the  lmall  one  does. 


Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  carriage  a3  feeing  drawn  fa 
a  direftion  parallel,  or  nearly  fo,  to  the  plane  on  which  the 
wheels  move,  which  line  is  fuppofed  to  be  horizontal :  but  the 
cafe  will  be  different  when  we  luppofe  them  to  move  upon  an 
inclined  plane  ;  for  then,  even  though  the  line  of  traftion  be 
parallel  to  the  afeending  plane,  and  though  the  wheels  aft  as 
levers,  we  fhall  find  that  the  aftion  of  the  weight  will  increafe 
with  the  power  gained  by  the  increafe  of  fize  in  the  wheels; 
and,  confequently,  that  the  increafed  fize  of  the  latter  will  be 
of  no  farther  ufe  than  that  of  diminifhing  the  friftion,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  done  upon  horizontal  planes. 

To  illuftrate  this,  fuppofe’  the  larger  circle  in  fig.  j$.  ta 
reprefent  a  wheel  of  four  feet  diameter,  and  the  fmaller  circle 
a  wheel  of  only  two,  both  of  which  are  made  to  afeend  tbe 
inclined  plane  LM,  by  powers  applied  in  the  directions  GT 
and  liS  parallel  to  the  elevation  of  the  plane,  which  is  43; 
degrees  ;  it  will  then  be  found,  that  by  deferibing  the  lever  as 
in  the  former  cafe,  though  the  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the 
power  is  applied  be  double  the  length  in  the  large  wheel  that 
it  is  in  the  fmall,  the  other  is  augmented  in  the  fame  propon* 
tion.  Neither  will  the  powers  be  augmented  by  varying  the 
direftion  of  the  line  of  traftion  :  for,  while  thefe  are  kept  pa- 
rallel  to  one  another,  their  relative  powers  muff  always  keep 
the  fame  proportion  to  one  another.  The  reafon  is  obviousj 
viz.  that  when  wheels  of  any  dimenfion  afeend  or  defeend  in- 
dined  planes  of  any  regular  elevation,  the  fulcrum  of  the 
lever  contained  in  the  wheels  muff  be  determined  by  that  part 
of  the  wheel  which  touches  the  plane,  and  which  muff  always 
be  of  a  proportionate  height  both  in  large  and  fmall  wheels. 
It  is  otherwife,  however,  with  the  fulcrum  marked  out  by  per¬ 
pendicular  or  irregular  obftacles  upon  tbe  plane  itfelf ;  for 
large  wheels  will  always  have  the  advantage  over  fmall  wheels 
when  thefe  are  prefented,  for  the  reafons  already  given.  In¬ 
deed,  when  the  wheel  impinges  perpendicularly  upon  an  ob¬ 
ftacle  as  high  as  the  line  of  traftion,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot 
be  drawn  over  it  by  any  power  whatever,  unlefs  the  direftion 
of  the  latter  be  altered. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  our  author  draws  the  following 
conclufions :  1.  That  in  a  carriage  placed  upon  a  horizontal 
plane,  nothing  more  is  required  to  produce  motion  than  to 
overcome  the  friftion  which  takes  place  between  itx  and  the 
plane.  2.  By  the  application  of  wheels  to  a  carriage,  the 
friftion  is  leffened  in  the  proportion  of  the  diameters  of  the 
axles  and  hollow  parts  of  the  naves  to  thofe  of  the  wheels. 

3.  In  the  draught  of  a  carriage  without  wheels  up  a  regular 
plain  afeent,  the  friftion  muff  not  only  be  overcome,  but  there 
is  a  power  likewife  to  be  applied  fufficient  to  lift  fuch  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  weight  of  the  carriage  as  the  perpendicular  part 
of  the  afeending  plane  bears  to  that  portion  of  the  plane. 

4.  If  wheels  of  any  fize  be  applied  to  the  carriage  in  fuch 
circumftances,  they  have  only  the  advantage  of  lefl’ening  the 
friftion  ;  for,  though  they  really  aft  as  levers,  yet  as  each  arm 
of  the  lever  is  lengthened  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  fize 
in  the  wheels,  the  power  can  be  no  farther  augmented  than  as 
the  afeent  may  aft  as  a  mechanical  power  for  raifing  up  the 
wheels,  carriage,  &:c.  to  the  top.  5.  Large  wheels  have  the 
advantage  over  lmall  ones  in  overcoming  obftacles,  becaufe 
they  aft  as  levers  in  proportion  to  their  various  fizes.  6.  The 
line  of  traftion,  or  that  in  the  direftion  of  which  the  carriage 
is  drawn,  Ihould  always,  if  polfible,  be  parallel  to  that  in 
which  the  plane  lies  ;  for,  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  arm  of 
the  lever  to  which  the  power  is'  applied  will  bear  the  longeft. 
proportion  poflible  to  the  other.  This  always  takes  place  when 
the  line  of  traftion  is  perpendicular  to  that  fpoke  of  the  wheel 
which  points  to  the  obftacle.  As  it  may  not  always  be  poftible* 
however,  to  alter  the  direftion  of  the  line  of  traftion  to  this 
portion,  it  will  be  moft  proper  to  fix  upon,  fome  medium  be* 
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twlxt  that  which  commonly  occur*  and  that  which  requires  the 
greateft  exertion  to  overcome  the  obftacle  ;  that  is,  betwixt  a 
level  line  and  one  rifing  perpendicular  to  the  fpoke  of  the 
wheel  which  points  to  the  obftacle  it  is  likely  to  meet  with. 
The  greater  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  this  lalt,  that  all 
wheels,  but'  efpecially  finall  ones,  are  liable  to  fink  into  the 
ground  over  which  they  pafs,  and  thus  produce  a  conltant  ob- 
Itacle  to  their  own  progrefs.  The  line  of  traftion,  it  muft 
alfo  be  obfervedj  is  not  an  imaginary  one  drawn  from  that 
part  of  the  animal  to  which  the  traces  or  chains  are  attached, 
to  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  but  the  real  direction  of  the  traces 
to  whatever  part  of  the  carriage  they  are  attached ;  for  the' 
effort  will  be  inftantly  communicated  in  the  fame  direction 
from  one  part  of  the  carriage  to  all  the  reft,  by  reafon  of  the 
whole  being  faftened  together  and  in  one  piece. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  whole  weight  of  the  car¬ 
riages  as  bearing  perpendicularly  againft  the  axles  of  the  wheels : 
but  as  this  cannot  be  done  in  chairs,  carts,  and  other  carriages 
having  only  two  wheels,  it  will  be  neeefl’ary  to  have  their  cen¬ 
tres,  or  tranfverfe  lines  of  gravity,  as  near  to  the  ground  as 
pbfiible.  To  underftatid  this,  it  muft  be  premiled,  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  that  point  of  any  body  which  if  fufpended 
will  keep  all  the  parts  of  the  body  at  reft,  let  the  body  be 
placed  in  any  fituation  we  pleafe.  Thus  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  a  wheel  or  circle  is  the  centre  of  the  circumference,  provided 
the  fubftancc  of-it  be  equably  ponderous  throughout.  In  like 
manner,  the  real  centre  of  a  globe  coincides  with  the  centre 
of  gravity,  provided  the  matter  of  which  it  is  compofed  be 
equably  ponderous.  In  a  fquare,  whether  fuperficial  or  folid, 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  b«  a  point  equally  diftant  from  all 
its  fides  ;  fo  that,  if  the  fubftance  be  equably  heavy,  it  will  be 
impoffible  to  turn  it  into  any  pofition  in  which  there  will  not 
be  as  much  matter  upon  one  fide  of  the  centre  as  upon  the 
ether :  and  in  like  manner,  every  figure,  however  irregular, 
has  fome  point  round  which  if  it  be  turned,  as  much  matter 
will  always  be  upon  one  fide  as  on  the  other. 

If  now  any  body  be  fupported  by  a  tranfverfe  line  palling 
not  through  the  centre  of  gravity  itfelf,  but  either  above  or 
below  it,  the  body,  can  only  be  kept  in  equipoife  while  that 
line  remains  directly  above  or  below  the  point ;  for,  if  the  body 
is  moved  forwards,  as  in  two-wheeled  carriages  moving  down 
hill,  a  greater  part  of  the  weight  will  be  thrown  forwards  over 
the  line  of  fufpenfion  than  what  remains  behind  it;  and  con- 
feqnently  this  fupertluous  part  muft  be  borne  by  the  animal 
which  draws  it.  In  attending  any  height,  juft  the  rCverfe 
takes  place  ;  for  thus  a  portion  of  the  weight  is  thrown  back¬ 
wards,  and  will  tend  to  lift  up  the  animal  altogether.  The 
eortfequence  of  this  is,  not  only  that  the  creature  mult  proceed 
with  great  pain,  but  that  the  fri&ion  on  the  nave  and  axle 
will  be  augmented  by  laying  upon  them  a  part  of  the  animal’s 
weight  alio.  If  the  body  be  fufpended  above  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  cffe£t,  though  the  fame  in  the  main,  will  be  re- 
verfed  in  the  afeent  and  defeent  of  an  hill,  as  long  as  the  body 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  lhafts  ;  but  ftiould  the  whole  weight 
be  fufpended  under  the  axle,  independent  of  the  ftiafts  alto¬ 
gether,  then  it  will  always,  whether  afeending,  defeending,  or 
moving  horizontally,  have  the  fame  efteCt  as  if  hung  dire6lly 
by  it. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  a  generally  received 
opinion,  that  the  di  fad  vantages  attending  carriages  fufpended 
either  above  or  below  the  centre  of  gravity  are  augmented  by 
the  height  of  the  wheels.  The  reafon  given  for  this  opinion  is, 
that  the  hinder  part  of  the  load  in  afeending  an  hill,  being 
thrown  back,' will  overhang  that  part  of  a  large  wheel  which 
touches  the  plane,  much  more  than  when  a  linaller  wheel  is 
ufed.  Mr.  Anftice,  however,  obferves,  that  all  the  difadvan- 
tage,  in  either  cafe,  is  exprefled  by  the  weight  which,  from  its 
aftion  upon  the  axle,  tends  to  lift  the  animal,  which  muft  al- 
Vol,  V. 
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ways  be  the  fame  whether  the  wheels  are  high  or  low.  Thus, 
in  fig.  76.  pi.  20.  let  a  carriage  be  reprefented  with  t>vo  wheel* 
of  four  feet  diameter,  afeending  a  plane  of  755°  clevatiop  from 
the  level  L  E.  Let  fig.  77.  reprefent  a  carriage  exadtly  in  the 
fame  circumftances  with  the  former,  only  that  the  wheels  are 
fix  feet  in  diameter.  Let  C  be  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  S  I* 
the  line  of  gravity  parallel  to  the  central  line  A  R,  the  line  of 
fupport  or  fufpenfion  :  in  each  of  thefe  the  body  is  thrown  fo 
far  back  by  its  pofition,  that  the  fpace  G  S  and  A  R  is  taken 
from  before  the  line  of  gravity,  and  added  to  the  part  behind 
it.  Hence  a  certain  part  of  the  animal’s  weight  muft  be  ex¬ 
erted  u  pon  the  ftiafts,  in  order  to  balance  that  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  which  is  thus  thrown  back,  and  which,  as  is  evident 
from  the  figures,  muft  be  the  fame  in  both  carriages,  though 
the  wheels  of  the  one  fo  much  exceed  thofe  of  the  other  in 
fize,  and  the  point  T,  where  the  wheel  touches  the  plane,  is 
much  farther  from  the  line  of  fufpenfion  in  the  large  wheel 
than  in  the  fmall  one. 

To  remedy  the  inconvenience  which  muft  arife  from  placing 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  carriage  low  enough  with  refpeCh 
to  the  wheels,  it  will  be  belt  to  apply  three  or  four  wheeb, 
placing  them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  line  of  gravity  may 
always  fall  between  the  wheels,  in  whatever  fituation  the  car¬ 
riage  may  probably  be  placed.  Thus  if  the  body  A,  fig.  78, 
be  placed  on  four  v/heels,  the  axles  of  which  are  at  B  and  C, 
it  will  be  entirely  fupported  between  them,  though  more  by 
C  than  B,  even  though  the  carriage  ftiould  be  afeending  an  hill 
as  fteep  as  H  I,  viz.  50  degrees,  which  cannot  ever  happen 
in  practice.  Even  in  this  cafe  the  animal  would  have  no 
occafion  to  make  exertions  for  preferving  the  balance  of  thtt 
carriage,  though,  had  it  been  fupported  only  by  the  axles  of 
two  wheels  at  S,  far  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
carriage  would  have  been  thrown  behind,  and  the  equilibrium 
could  not  have  been  preferved  without  the  greateft  difficulty. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  greater  the  diftance  betwixt  the 
axles  of  three  or  four  wheels  applied  to  a  carriage,  the  lefs 
liable  will  it  be  to  have  the  line  of  gravity  thrown  out  of  it* 
proper  direction  ;  but  as  this  diftance  greatly  augments  the 
difficulty  in  turning  a  carriage,  fome  medium  is  to  be  obferved 
in  this  as  well  as  other  things. 

What  has  been  juft  now  obferved  with  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
ferving  the  balance  of  a  carriage  longitudinally,  applies  equally 
to  the  preventing  it  from  being  overturned  laterally  upon  un¬ 
even  roads,  or  fuch  as  have  one  fide  much  higher  than  the 
other.  In  order  to  this,  we  muft  take  care  to  keep  the  line 
of  gravity  fo  far  within  the  body  of  the  carriage,  that  it  cannot 
be  thrown  out  of  it  by  any  ordinary  declivity  of  the  road  upon 
one  fide  more  than  another.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  however,  as 
the  wheels  are  not  moveable  on  an  axle  in  a  lateral  direction, 
we  muft  confider  the  points  of  fufpenfion  to  be  thofe  where 
the  wheels  touch  the  ground.  Thus,  let  fig.  79.  reprefent  the 
crofs  fe£lion  of  a  carriage  moving  upon  two  wheels  ;  let  C  be 
its  centre  of  gravity  :  it  is  plain,  that  in  the  pofition  there  re- 
prcferited,  each  of  the  points  A  and  B  fuftains  an  equal  ffiare 
of  the  weight,  and  muft  do  fo  as  long  as  the  carriage  moves 
Upon  level  ground  :  but  if  it  he  drawn  along  a  to  d  one  fide 
of  which  is  higher  than  the  other,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  fig.  80. 
then  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  confequently  the  whole  weight 
of  the  carriage,  will  hear  upon  the  point  of  the  wheel  B,  with 
this  additional  inconvet  ience,  that  the  prelfure  does  not  lie 
perpendicularly,  but  lomewnat  obliquely,  by  which  the  wheel 
is  in  great  danger  of  being  broken.  To  avoid  inconveniencies 
of  this  kind,  the  points  of  hearing -upon  the  wheels  are  re¬ 
moved  to  a  greater  diftance  than  the  exa£t  perpendicular,  and 
this  is  called  dijh'tng  the  wheels  ;  the  good  effects  of  which  are 
evident  from  the  figure.  The  wheels  are  diftied  by  inferring 
the  fpokes  into  the  naves  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may 
decl  ne  every  way  from  the  carriage.  $oipe  disadvantage,- 
8  N 
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however,  attends  this  contrivance  ;  lor  the  carriage  thus  takes 
vp  more  room  upon  the  road,  which  makes  it  more  unmanage¬ 
able  ;  and  when  it  moves  upon  plane  ground,  the  fpokes  not 
enly  do  not  bear  perpendicularly,  by  which  means  their  ftrength 
is  leflened,  but  the  fri&ion  upon  the  nave  and  axle  is  made 
unequal,  and  the  more  fo  the  more  that  the  wheels  are  dithed. 
To  obviate  thefe  inconveniences,  lome  have  bent  downwards 
the.  ends  of  the  axles  ;  but  thus  the  good  effefts  of  the  ditlr  are 
entirely  loft,  for  the  wheels  are  thereby  thrown  ere'ft,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  difh  doubly  increafed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
carriage. 

The  practice  of  bending  forward  the  ends  of  the  axle  is  ftill 
worfe  ;  for  thus  the  wheels  are  thrown  out  of  that  parallel 
direction  which  they  fhould  always  preferve  on  the  ground, 
and  itlikewife  increafes  the  friction  both  on  the  ftiouldersof  the 
axles,  and  likewife  on  the  ground  ;  for  the  wheels,  by  rolling 
in  this  petition,  would  loon  come  together  if  not  prevented  by 
the  fhoulders  of  the  axles  ;  whence  in  every  revolution  they 
rnnfl  rub  with  confiderablc  force  upon  the  ground. 

The  power  of  wheels  can  only  be  augmented  in  two  ways. 
I.  }3y  incrcafmg  the  length  of  that  arm  of  the  lever  to  which 
the  power  is  applied;  and,  2.  By  di.r  inifiiing  the  friction  be¬ 
twixt  the  nave  and  axle.  The  former  is  only  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient,  in  cafe  of  any  obftacle  which  cannot  he  lurmounted  in 
the  ordinary  way  It  is  accompli  fired,  by  transferring  the 
aCtion  of  the  animal’s  power  from  the  centre  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  :  thus  the  power  of 
the  lever  will  be  near'y  doul  led,  as  is  fhewn  from  tig.  71.  for 
if  the  power  be  applied  to  the  wheel  at  A,  then  the  arm  of 
the  lever  would  be  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line  AO  inftead 
cf  C  O  ;  and  the  former  being  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  lat¬ 
ter,  their  powers  muft  be  in  the  fame  proportion.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent.  however,  that  this  mode  of  applying  the  animal’s  power 
can  only  be  ufeful  in  any  fudden  emergency ;  for,  were  we  to 
attempt  to  reduce  it  into  pradlice  by  winding  a  rope  or  chain 
about  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  the  animal  mull  move 
twice  as  faft  as  the  carriage.  See  this  all'o  exemplified  in  pi.  18. 
%  \  8,  where  the  moving  power  is  reprefented  by  the  weight 
P;  the  wheel  EF  turning  between  two  toothed  planes  AB 
and  C  D.  Thus,  while  one  of  the  fmall  divifions  (a,  ae,  &c. 
moves  forward  its  own  length,  the  plane  A  mull  do  the  fame, 
while  the  centre,  by  the  motion  of  which  only  that  of  the  wheel 
can  be  meafured,  moves  but  through  half  th  fpace. 

2.  With  refpedl  to  fridlion -wheels  or  rollers,  the  cafe  is 
different ;  and  we  may  apply  thele  in  as  great  numbers,  and 
in  as  great  a  va  is  v  of  ways  as  we  pleafe,  without  fear  of  in¬ 
convenience.  The  belt  method  of  applying  them,  according 
to  Mr.  Anftice,  is  to  have  the  wheels  and  axle  fixed  to  one 
another,  lo  that  both  may  turn  together.  Two.  friCtion-wheels 
a  little  overlapping  each  other,  mult  then  be  fixed  on  each 
fide  of  the  body  of  the  carriage,  fo  that'it  may  bear  on  the  axle 
in  the  interfeClion  of  the  wheels,  as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  St. 
pi.  20.  Here  ABCD  repreients  the  body  of  the  carriage,  the 
large  circle  one  of  the  wheels  fixed  to  the  axle  E.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  each  of  the  friCtion-wheels  F  and  G  is  fuppofed 
to  be  three  feet,  and  that  of  their  axles  three  inches.  As  the 
Targe  wheel  then  revolves  by  the  motion  of  . the  carriage,  and 
thus  transfers  the  friCtion  from  its  circumference  to  its  axle;  fo 
the  fridion  of  the  axle  itfelf  is  now  transferred  from  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  friCtion-wheels  to  them  axles.  Every  revolution  of. 
the  great  wheel,  therefore,  during  which  it  paffes  over  18  feet  of 
ground  by  means  of  the  motion  of  the  axle,  puts  the  letfer 
•wheels  round  one  fixth  part  of  their  circle  ;  and  confequently 
their  axles  are  moved  through  the  fame  part  of  their  circum¬ 
ference,  the  friCtion  being  thus  reduced  to  that  upon  this  fmall 
part;  which  being  no  more  than  half  an  inch,  becomes  442 
limes  lefa  than  it  would  have  been  on  the  large  wheel  without 
any  motion  on  an  axle,  and  iz  timeg  isfs  by  means  of  Ihe 


fridion-wheels  than  without  them.  The  axles  on  both  fide-* 
indeed  are  in  motion,  but  the  calculation  mull  be  made  as  if 
only  one  moved  ;  for,  the  great  r  number  of  wheels  there  are, 
the  more  will  the  fridtion  be  divided  among  them. 

An  objection  of  confiderable  weight  ariles  to  this  method  of 
fixing  the  wheels  and  axles  together,  that  thus  the  wheel* 
are  prevented  from  moving  with  different  velocities  as  they 
ought  to  do,  when  the  carriage  moves  out  ot  a  right  line  ;  but 
this  may  be  obviated  by  leaving  the  fridion-wheels  looie  upon 
their  axles,  by  which  means  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  move 
with  different  velocities,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  will  have 
the  advantages  of  fridion-wheels  always  as  to  one  whee!  of  the 
carriage,  and  generally  as  to  both.  The  whole  contrivance, 
however,  feems  likely  to  be  entirely  fuperfeded  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  one  of  Mr.  Garnett  of  Briftol,  who  has  obtained  a  patent 
for  it.  The  general  principle  on  which  he  proceeds  is  this: 
Between  the  axle  and  nave  a  hollow  lpace  is  left  to  b»e  filled  up 
by  folid  equal  rollers  nearly  touching  each  other.  Thele  are. 
furnifhed  with  axles  in ferted  into  a  circular  ring  at  each  end, 
by  which  their  relative  dillances  are  preferved  ;  and  they  arc 
kept  parallel  by  means  of  wires  faftened  to  the  rings  between 
the  rollers,  and  which  are  riveted  to  them. 

To  nnderlland  the  efied  of  this  machinery  we  muff  corifi- 
der,  that  if,  when  plane  furfaces  move  with  a  roller  between 
them,  if  the  under  ne  he  fixed,  the  upper  plane  will  put  the 
rollers  forward  but  with  half  the  quantity  of  its  own  motion. 
This  is  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  ftationary  plane,  which 
caules  the  roller  to  move  backward  upon  itfelf  as  much  as  the 
other  caufes  it  to  move  forward  upon  itlelf.  Thus,  let  C  D, 
fig.  82.  be  a  fixed  lurface,  and  A  B  a  moveable  one,  with  a 
roller  E  between  them  ;  if  B  he  moved  forward  to  G,  it  will 
‘caufe  the  roller  to  move  to  F,  which  is  hut  ball  the  diftance 
that  A  B  has  moved  ;  became  it  has  rolled  in  a  retrograde  di- 
redion  as  far  againft  the  furface  B  4  as  it  has  gone  forward 
upon  t!  e  other.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  the  refiftance  it 
meets  with  Irom  C  D ;  for,  if  it  did  not  touch  that  furfaje,  but 
was  attached  by  any  other  means  to  AB,  it  would  be ’carried 
along  with  it  through  the  whole  fpace  without  any  rolling  mo¬ 
tion.  Elence  it  is  clear,  that  if  a  roller  be  placed  between  the 
axle  and  nave  of  a  wheel,  and  the  latter  be  turned  round,  the 
roller  will  move  with  a  retrograde  motion  upon  the  axle;  and  in 
order  to  carry- it  quite  round,  the  nave  muff  be  turned  as  much 
beyond  a  whole  revolution  as  is  equal  on  its  inner  circumfe¬ 
rence  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  axle.  To  exemplify 
this,  let  ABC  D,  fig.  83  reprefent  the  nave  of  the  wheel  E, 
the  inner  circumference  of  which  is  18  inches,  and  the  axle  fo 
fmall  1  hat  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  point.'  Let  F  and  G  be 
two  rollers  clofely  fitted  between  them  :  if  then  the  wheel  be 
turned  round,  the  rollers  will  alio  be  carried  along  with  it 
round  the  point  which  we  confider  as  an  axle ;  for  there  can 
neither  be  roiling  nor  friction  againft  a  mere  point.  But  if 
the  axle  be  of  any  fenfible  fize,  for  inftance  one  inch  circum¬ 
ference,  th.en  muft  each  roller  move  round  by  the  mdtion  of 
the  nave  againft  it,  and  the  refiftance  of  the  angle  on  the  op- 
poilite  fide.  But,  in  order  to  do  thi  ,  it  muft  roll  in  a  retrograde 
direction  upon  the  nave,  and  con  equently  the  latter  muft  go 
as  far  beyond  a  revolution  as  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
the  axle  upon  it,  before  the  roller  can  go  once  round  the  axle, 
which  in  this  cafe  is  by  one  J  fc th  part  of  the  circumference. 
Should  the  sircumference  of  the  axle  be  nine  inches,  and  that 
of  the  iriner  part  of  the  nave  remain  as  before,  the  wheel  muft 
perform  one  revolution  and  an  half  before  the  roller  could  be 
moved  once  round,  and  lo  on  in  the  lame  proportion  ;  but  as 
the  circumference  of  an  axle  muft  alu  ays  be  lefs  than  the 
inner  part  of  a  nave  turning  upon  it  with  rollers  between  them, 
it  never  can  amount  to  two  revolutions  of  the  wheel  .round  the 
axle,  however  nearly  it  may  approach  to  it  3  for  no  fegment  c£ 
a  circle  can  ever  be  a  liraight  line. 
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It  will  »ow  be  apparent,  that  if  feveral  rollers  be  placed  all 
found  between  the  nave  and  axle,  whichever  way  the  wheel  be 
turned  there  cannot  be  any  real  friction,  but  merely  a  rolling 
of  the  rollers.  If  likewile  thefe  rollers  be  all  of  one  fize,  and 
Very  nicely  fitted  to  the  cavity,  they  will  keep  their  places 
Without  fhifting,  and  very  effectually  anhver  the  ptirpofe  of 
deltroying  friction.  As  Inch  rollers,  however,  were  very  liable 
to  be  ditjilaced  by  accident,  the  ul'e  of  them  was  negle£ted,  till 
M'.Gtmett  luggelted  the  improvement  already  mentioned,  and 
Which  is  repreiented  in  fig.  84.  Here  ABCD  reprefents  a 
piece  of  metal  to  be  inferted  into  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  of 
wnioh  E  is  the  axle,  and  1,  1,  t,  &e.  rollers  of  metal  having 
axes- inlerted  into  the  brazen  circle  which  paffes  through  their 
centres;  and  both  circles  being  riveted  together  by  means  of 
bolts  palling  between  the  rollers  from  one  fide  of  the  nave  to 
the  other;  and  thus  they  are  always  kept  feparate  and  parallel. 
By  this  method,  indeed,  lome  fritftion  unavoidably  takes  place 
betwixt  the  axles  ot  the  rollers  and  their  lockets  in  the  brals 
rings;  but  as  the  quantity  of  friction  depends  principally  on 
the  force  by  which  the  rubbing  furfaces  are  prelfed  upon  each 
Other,  and  as  in  this  cafe  there  is  but  the  flight  prellure  occa- 
fioned  by  thole  accidental  circumftances  which  would  bring  the 
tollers  together,  the  fri£tion  mult  be  too  trilling  to  be  noticed. 

Thus  far  with  regard  to  wheel-carriages  in  general.  We 
tnuft  now  make  fame  remarks  on  the  methods  of  drawing 
them,  and  the  conftruClioo  of  particular  carriages.— Men,  by 
reafon  of  their  upright  form,  are  by  no  means  fitted  for  hori¬ 
zontal  draughts;  but  animals  who  go  upon  all  fours  are  re¬ 
markably  fo.  In  Britain,  horfes  are  commonly  made  ufe  of; 
but  mules,  oxen,  flieep,  and  dogs,  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  all  animals,  however,  the  capacity  for  drawing  a  load  de¬ 
pends  upon  their  weight  as  well  as  their  abfolute  llrength. 
Thus  it  may  happen,  that  a  very  heavy  horfe  will  draw  a  load, 
which  a  lighter  though  dronger  one  could  not  move;  and  this 
will  always  happen,  when  the  weaker  horfe  exceeds  the  other 
in  weight  more  than  he  is  exceeded  by  him  in  ftrtngth.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  weight,  as  far  as  it  goes,  reads  upon  the 
Tiorfe,  and  pulls  him  back  as  much  as  he  pulls  it  forward,  until 
the  exertions  of  the  mufcles  of  the  animal,  refitted  by  the  folid 
ground,  overcome  the  reliltance  of  the  load  upon  the  move- 
able  wheels,  and  it  goes  forward  in  proportion  to  the  excefs  of 
the  one  power  over  the  other.  If  the  horfe  were  put  upon  a 
moveable  plane,  and  attempted  to  draw  a  load  upon  the  folid 
ground,  indead  of  pulling  it  forward  he  would  pull  himfelf 
back — The  horfe  has  two  fources  of  power  in  drawing  a  load, 
viz.  his  llrength  and  weight.  The  former  is  the  l’ource  of  ve¬ 
locity  ;  and  as  we  find  the  a.dual  power  of  any  inanimate  body 
in  motion  by  multiplying  the  velocity  into  its  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter,  To  do  we  find  the  power  of  a  horfe  to  draw  a  load,  by  con- 
fidering  his  weight  as  well  as  abfolute  (Irength.  There  are  even 
many  indances  in  common  praflice,  where  it  is  ufeful  to  in- 
creafe  the  weight  of  an  horfe  or  other  animal:  and  therefore 
when  horfes  are  employed  to  draw  mills,  it  is  ufual  to  put  a 
fmall  load  upon  their  backs  in  order  to  increafe  their  abfolute 
momentum.  Where  the  animals  are  equal  in  ftrengih  and 
momentum,  however,  the  only  difference  that  can  take  place 
in  the  weights  they  draw  mult  arile  from  the  convenience  or 
incoi  vemence  of  the  carriage's  to  which  they  are  yoked,  or  of 
the  roads  upon  which  they  walk..  A  load  bread- high  s  much 
more  eatilj  drawn  than  one  which  is  dragged  ak  ng  the  ground, 
becaule  the  power  of  the  animal  is  then  exerted  diredtly  againtt 
it;  and  this  holds  good  whether  the  horfes  go  up  or  down  hill. 
In  descending,  indeed,  as  the  load  is  then  higher  with  regard 
to  the  horle  than  when  it  is  on  a  plane,  he  will  confequently  pull 
it  with  the  greater  force ;  but  in  this  cafe,  its  own  gravity  con- 
fpires  with  the  draught,  and  will  likewile  help  the  load  to  de- 
fcend  j  fo  that  in  this  cafe  the  animal  has  an  opportunity  of 
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exerting  his  greated  power  when  there  is  the  lead  neceffity, 
nay,  when  it  is  often  inconvenient. 

In  all  carriages  with  four  wheels,  the  two  fore  ones  are  made 
of  a  much  fmaller  fize  than  the  hind  ones,  both  for  the  fake  of 
turning  more  eafily,  and  likewile  that  there  may  be  no  danger 
of  cutting  the  braces ;  but  were  both  the  fore  and  hind  wheels 
to  be  of  the  fame  height,  the  carriage  would  be  drawn  with, 
much  greater  eafe.  It  is  imagined  indeed  by  the  drivers  of  car¬ 
riages,  that  the  high  hind  wheels  pufli  on  the  fore  wheels  :  but 
this  is  evidently  abfurd;  for  the  fore-wheels  mud  turn  as  many 
times  round  oftener  than  the  large  ones  as  the  latter  exceed 
them  in  fize.  Thus,  if  we  fuppofe  the  circumference-  of  the 
large  wheels  to  be  18  feet,  and  that  of  the  fmall  ones  only  fix, 
it  is  evident  that  the  latter  mud  turn  round  three  times  for  once 
that  the  large  ones  turn  round.  Suppofmg  the  carriage  there¬ 
fore  to  be  loaded  equally  on  both  axles,  it  is  plain  that  by  the 
greater  friddion  upon  the  fore-axle  than  the  other,  it  mud  wear 
out  much  fooner,  and  that  as  much  as  the  fore-wheels  are 
fmaller  than  the  hind  ones.  But  it  is  the  univerfal  pradlice  of 
thofe  converfant  in  loading  and  driving  carriages,  to  put  a 
much  greater  load  upon  the  fore  than  the  back  axle.  Thus  the 
l'ridtion  not  only  becomes  greated  where  it  ought  to  be  lead, 
but  the  fmall  wheels  mud  neceflarily  fink  deeper  into  the  ground 
than  the  large  ones,  which  they  are  at  any  rate  inclined  to  do 
from  their  fize.  The  only  danger  in  laying  the  greated  load 
upon  the  hind  axle  is,  when  the  carriage  goes  up  a  very  deep 
afcent;  but  in  the  few  cafes  in  which  this  may  happen,  a  fmall 
temporary  weight  laid  upon  the  pole  betwixt  the  horfes  would 
prevent  all  danger  of  overfetting. 

To  confirm  thefe  reafonings  by  experiment,  let  a  fmall  model 
of  a  waggon  be  made,  with  its  fore-wheels  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  its  hind-wheels  gi;  the  whole  model  weighing 
about  20  ounces.  Let  this  little  carriage  be  loaded  any  how 
with  weights,  and  have  a  fmall  cord  tied  to  each  of  its  ends, 
equally  hi'gh  from  the  ground  it  reds  upon  ;  and  let  it  be  drawn 
along  a  horizontal  board,  fird  by  a  weight  in  a  feale.hung  to  . 
the  cord  at  the  fore-part ;  the  cord  going  over  a  pulley  at  the 
end  of  the  board  to  facilitate  the  draught,  and  the  weight  juft 
fudicient  to  draw  it  along.  Then  turn  the  carriage,  and  hang 
the  dale  and  weight  to  the  hind-cord,  and  it  will  be  found  to 
move  along  with  the  fame  velocity  as  at  fird  :  which  fhows  . 
that  the  power  required  to  draw  the  carriage  is  all  the  fame, 
whether  the  great  or  fmall  wheels  are  foremolt ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  great  wheels  do  not  help  in  the  lead  to  pufh  on  the 
fmall  wheels  in  the  road. 

Hang  the  feale  to  the  fore-cord,  and  place  the  fore-wheels 
(which  are  the  fmall  ones)  in  two  holes,  cut  three  eighth  parts 
of  an  inch  deep  in  the  board  ;  then  put  a  weight  of  32  ounces 
into  the  carriage  over  the  fore-axle,  and  an  equal  weight  over 
the  hind-one  :  this  done,  put  44  ounces  into  the  feale,  which 
will  be  jud  fudicient  to  draw  out  the  fore-wheels:  but 
if  this  weight.be  taken  out  of  the  feale,  and  one  of  16  ounces 
put  into  its  place,  if  the  hind-wheels  are  placed  in  the  holes, 
the  16  ounce  weight  will  draw  them  out;  whicn  is  little  more 
than  a  third  part  of  what  was  neceffary  to  draw  out  the  fore- 
wheels.  This  fhows,  that  the  larger  the  wheels  are,  the  lefs  1 
power  will  draw  the  carriage,  efpecially  on  rough  ground. 

Put  64  ounces  over  the  axle  of  the  hind-wheels,  and  32  over  - 
the  axle  of  the  fore-ones,  in  the  carriage;  and  place  the  fore- 
wheels  in  the  holes:  then  put  38  ounces  into  the  dale,  which 
will  jud  draw  out  the  fore-wheels;  and  when  the  hind-ones 
come  to  the  hole,  they  will  find  but  very  little  refinance,  be- 
caufe  they  fink  but  a  little  way  into  it. 

But  thift  the  weights  in  the  carriage,  bv  putting  the  32 
ounces- upon  the  hind-axle,  and  the  04  ounces  upon  the  fore- 
one;  and  place  the  fore-wheels  in  the  holes:  then,  if  76  ounces 
be  put  into  the  Icale,  it  will  be  found  no  atore  than  fudicient  . 
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to  draw  out  thefe  wheels;  which  is  double  the  power  required' 
to  draw  them  out  when  the  lighter  part  of  the  load  was  put 
upon  them  ;  which  is  a  plain  demonftration  of  the  abfurdity  of 
putting  the  heavieft  part  of  the  load  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
waggon. 

Every  one  knows  what  an  outcry  was  made  by  the  gene¬ 
rality,  if  not  .the  whole  body,  of  the  carriers  againft  the  broad- 
wheel  aft ;  and  how  hard  it  was  to  peifuade  them  to  comply 
with  it,  even  though  the  government  allow  ed  them  to  draw  with 
more  horfes,  and  carry  greater  loads  than  ufual.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  objeiftion  was,  that  as  a  broad-wheel  muft  touch  the 
ground  in  a  great  many  more  points  than  a  narrow  wheel,  the 
fridlion  mutt  of  courie  he  juft  fo  much  the  greater  ;  and  confe- 
quently  there  mult  be  fo  many  more  horfes  than  ufuai  to  draw 
the  waggon.  It  is  believed  that  the  majority  of  people  were 
©f  the  fame  opinion  ;  not  eonfidering,  that  if  the  whole  weight 
of  the  waggon  and  load  in  it  bears  upon  a  great  many  points, 
each  iuftains  a  pruportionahly  lefs  degree  of  weight  and  fribtion, 
than  when  it  bears  only  upon  a  few  points  :  fo  that  what  is 
wanting  in  one  is  made  up  in  the  other  ;  and  therefore  will  be 
jult  equal  under  equal  degrees  of  weight,  as  may  be  fhown  by 
the  following  plain  and  ealy  experiment. 

Let  one  end  of  a  piece  of  pack-thread  be  fattened  to  a  brick, 
and  the  other  end  to  a  common  fcale  for  holding  weights  :  then, 
having  laid  the  briik  edgewile  on  a  table,  and  let  the  fcale  hang 
under  the  edge  of  the  table,  put  as  much  weight  into  the  fcale 
as  will  juft  draw  the  brick  along  the  table.  Then  taking  back 
the  brick  to  its  former  place,  lay  it  flat  on  the  table,  and  leave 
it  to  be  adted  upon  by  the  fame  weight  in  the  fcale  as  before, 
which  will  draw  it  along  with  the  fame  eafe  as  when  it  lay  upon , 
its  edge.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  brick  may  be  confidered  as 
a  narrow  wheel  on  the  ground ;  and  in  the  latter,  as  a  broad 
wheel.  And  fince  the  brick  is  drawn  along  wi’h  equal  eafe, 
whether  its  broad  fide  or  narrow  edge  touch  the  table,  it  {hows 
that  a  broad  wheel  might  be  drawn  along  the  ground  with  the 
fame  eafe  as  a  narrow  one  (fuppofing  them  equally  heavy), 
even  though  they  fhould  drag,  and  not  roll,  as  they  go 
along. 

As  narrow  wheels  are  conftantly  finking  into  the  road,  they 
not  only  prove  very  deftruftive  to  the  highways  over  which  the 
carriages  move  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  this  very  finking,  they  mutt 
be  accounted  as  going  continually  up  hill  in  fome  degree,  even 
when  drawn  upon  plain  ground.  Thefe  inconveniences  are 
obviated  by  the  ufe  of  broad  wheels;  and  indeed  the  utility  of 
thefe  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  feems  furprifing  how  the  ute  of 
narrow  wheels  is  on  any  cccafion  permitted  by  the  legifla- 
ture.  The’  wheels  ordinarily  ufed  for  waggons  are  nine  inches 
broad;  but  of  late  a  practice  has  been  introduced  of  ufing 
rollers  16  inches  broad;  by  which  the  inconveniences  of  the 
narrow  wheels  are  removed,  and  the  greateft  weights  may  be 
drawn  over  the  very  worft  roads,  not  only  without  making 
them  worfe,  but  greatly  to  their  improvement.  It  has  been 
objected,  that  broad  wheels  foon  accumulate  in  clayey  roads 
fo  much  matter  that  it  would  foon  equal  an  ordinary  load  ; 
but,  not  to  mention  that  fuch  roads  ought  to  have  no  ex- 
iftence  in  a  country  where  fuch  turns  are  annually  paid  for 
their  reparation,  it  is  evident,  that  patting  heavy  rollers  over 
them  is  the  only  method  to  give  that  firmnefs  to  clay  which 
is  necelfary  for  its  fupporting  the  animals  who  walk  over  it ; 
and  indeed  many  of  the  roads  in  this  country,  by  reafon  of 
the  continual  poaching  by  wheels  and  feet  of  horfes,  &c.  be¬ 
come  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  year  almoft  impaffable  by 
people  on  foot.  The  legiflaiure  appear  to  be  very  fenfihle  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  thefe  rollers,  and  accordingly 
allow  fuch  carriages  as  are  furnifhed  with  them  to  go  toll- 
free. 

In  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Irifh  Academy  for  1 788, 


we  meet  with  fome  curious  obfervations  on  the  fubjeA  of  wheel-' 
carriages,  by  Mr.  Lovell  Edgeworth.  This  gentleman  informs 
us,  that  he  was  prefent  in  London  in  1773,  at  a  °T  experi¬ 
ments  tried  in  order  to  determine  the  comparative  advantages 
of  low  and  high  wheels.  The  apparatus  for  thefe  experiment* 
was  conftrufted  with  the  greateft  accuracy.  The  carriages 
themfe-lves  were  made  by  the  belt  workmen  in  London,  and 
they  were  drawn  along  a  fmooth  table  by  filk  firings  of  fmall 
diameters  put  over  a  pulley  nicely  conftru.Cled,  and  fitted  up  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  fcarce  any  friClion.  On  applying  a 
weight  to  the  end  of  the  ftring  which  patted  over  the  pulley, 
little  difference  appeared  in  the  velocities  with  which  the  car¬ 
riages  patted  along  the  table,  whether  the  wheels  were  high  of 
low;  but  what  appeared  furprifing  was,  that  when  obllacles 
were  put  in  their  way,  foinetimes  the  high  and  fometifaes  the 
low  wheels  had  the  advantage,  according  to  the  different 
fhapes  and  fizes  of  the  obftacles.  “  It  appears  at  firft  view  (fays 
Mr.  Edgeworth),  that  the  force  which  drew  thefe  carriages 
was  employed  only  in  overcoming  the  fridtion  of  the  axle-tree, 
or  in  lifting  the  weight  over  the  obftacle.  But  I  fufpedled  at 
the  time,  and  have  fince  been  convinced,  that  an  obftrudtio* 
of  another  fort  exifted  more  confiderable  than  either  of  thefe 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  has  not  to  my  knowledge 
been  taken  notice  of  by  any  writer  upon  mechanics.” 

This  obftruction  is  no  other  than  the  vis  inertia  of  matt#r, 
which  has  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of  philofophers,  and 
the  non-entity  of  which,  in  diftinftion  from  the  power  of  gra¬ 
vity,  feems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted.  The  argu- 
men  ufed  Tor  its  exittence  by  Mr.  Edgeworth  is  as  follows  : 
u  After  a  carriage  has  been  once  fet  in  motion  upon  a  fmooth 
road  with  any  given  velocity,  its  motion,  fo  long  as  that  ve¬ 
locity  is  continued,  is  neither  retarded  nor  promoted  by  the 
vis  inertia  ;  but  whenever  it  paffes  over  any  height,  not  only 
the  weight  of  the  carriage  muft  be  lifted  up,  but  the  vfc 
inertia  of  that  weight  muft  be  overcome  in  a  new  direction  ; 
and  as  much  velocity  muft  be  communicated  to  it  in  that  nevr 
direction  as  will  enable  it  to  rife  to  the  height  of  the  obftacle 
while  it  paffes  over  its  bafe.  When  an  obftacle  is  of  fuch  31 
fize  and  Ihape  that  a  wheel  of  fix  feet  diameter  muft  ftrike 
the  too  of  it  at  once,,  and  not  roll  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
and  when  its  Ihape  will  permit  a  fnhaller  wheel  to  touch  it 
during  its  whole  afeent,  as  there  is  more  time  allowed  for 
overcoming  the  vis  inertia  of  its  weight  in  the  latter  cafe  than 
in  the  former,  the  fmaller  wheel  may  be  drawn  forward  by  a 
lefs  power  than  the  larger,  not  withstanding  the  advantage  of  a 
lever,  which  is  in- favour  of  the  larger  wheel.’’ 

To  determine  this,  our  author  made  ufe  of  an  inclined  plane 
five  or  fix  feet  long  and  one  foot  high,  placed  on  a  fmooth  ho¬ 
rizontal  floor.  He  then  affumed  the  diftance  to  which  the 
carriage  was  driven  on  the  floor  by  the  velocity  acquired  in 
defeending  the  plane,  as  a  meafure  of  the  force  with  which  it 
could  overcome  any  obftacle  placed  in  its  way  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  diminution  of  the  diftance  was  the  meafure  of  the 
refiftance  itfelf  Not  fatisfied  with  this  apparatus,  however, 
he  fere  wed  a  circle  of  iron  three  feet  three  inches  in  diameter 
upon  a  folid  floor.  In  the  centre  of  this  circle  he  eredted  an 
upright  ax's  or  roller  upon  two  pivots,  one  retting  in  a  focket 
of  brafs  upon  the  floor,  the  other  in  a  bridge  railed  acrofs  the 
machine.  Around  the  axis  was  wound  a  fmall  filk  cord, 
wi’h  a  fcale  and  weights  fattened  to  it,  which  patted  over  a 
pulley  into  an  adjoining  (fair  cafe,  and  turned  the  axis  with  a 
determined  velocity.  An  horizontal  arm  of  wood  extended 
from  the  axis  to  the  circumference  of  the  inner  circle,  and  to 
the  extremity  of  the  arm  was  fattened  a  piece  of  iteel  in  form 
o?  the  axle-tree  of  a  carriage,  having  a  wheel  -  upon  it,  winch 
by  the  motion  of  the  axis  was  carried  round  upon  its  edge 
like  the  ftene  of  a  tanner’s  mill.  The  arm  was  furnifhed  with 
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Rh  hinge,  hy  means  of  which  the  wheel  could  rife  up  and  pafs 
over  any  obftacle  which  flood  in  its  way.  Above  this  was  an¬ 
other  arm,  having  on  its  extremity  a  tin  vane,  which  by  its 
refiftance  to  the  air  regulated  the  motion  of  the  machine.  On 
putting  weights  into  the  fcale,  it  was  found  that  eight  or  ten 
turns  were  neceflfary  to  give  the  wheel  an  uniform  velocity, 
which  was  prefe.rved  in  all  the  experiments,  any  reflftance 
thrown  in  the  way  being  overcome  by  an  addition  of  weight, 
and  confequently  this  addition  being  always  an  accurate  mea- 
fureof  the  reflftance. 

_On  loading  the  wheel  fo  as  to  weigh  about  four  pounds,  it 
acquired  a  velocity  of  ten  feet  in  a  fecond  by  nearly  five  pounds 
and  an  half ;  but  on  placing  in  its  way  an  obftacle  only  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  high,  fix  pounds  and  an  half  were  required  to 
caufe  the  wheel  to  pafs  over  it.  Two  fuch  obftacles  required 
fourteen  pounds  and  an  half ;  but  on  fubftituting  two  obftacles 
of/the  fame  height,  but  making  an  inclined  plane  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  long,  it  required  only  two  pounds  to  over¬ 
come  their  reflftance.-  “  The  diflerence  therefore  (fays 
he)  between  two  and  fourteen,  mull  be  attributed  to  the 
•vis  inertia  ;  for,  the  velocities  of  the  carriage  and  the  heights 
of  the  obftacles  remaining  the  lame,  the  only  difference  that 
cxifts  is,  that  in  the  one  cafe  the  wheel  has  much  more  time 
to  furmount  the  obftacle  than  in  the  other,  and  confequently 
had  much  lefs  vis  inertia;" 

On  this  piece  of  reafoning,  however,  it  is  impofiible  to 
avoid  making  the  following  remark,  viz.  that  nothing  hap¬ 
pens  but  what  ought  to  do  fo  upon  the  common  principles  of 
mechanics.  One  obftacle,  \\hen  upright,  required  fix  pounds 
and  an  half  to  overcome  it;  but  when  an  inclined  plane  three 
times  the  length  was  added  to  it,  it  ought  then  to  have  been 
overcome  by  a  third  part  of  the  power,  that  is,  by  fomething 
more  than  two  pounds ;  and  the  reafon  why  fomething  lefs 
than  the  third  part  was  requ'red,  feems  to  have  been  the  ad¬ 
vantage  the  wheel  had  by  adling  as  a  lever;  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Anftice.  There  is 
not  therefore  the  leaft  occafion  to  apply  to  a  vis  inertia:,  or 
any  obfeure  principle,  for  a  folution  of  what  may  fo  eaGly  be 
folved  upon  the  common  ptinciples  of  mechanics  and  gra¬ 
vity. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  concludes  his  obfervations  with  fome  re¬ 
marks  on  the  ufe  of  fprings,  which  are  found  greatly  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  draught  of  carriages.  “  Whatever  (lays  he)  permits 
the  load  to  rife  gradually  over  an  obftacle  without  obftru&ing 
the  velocity  of  the  catriage,  will  tend  to  facilitate  its  draught; 
and  the  application  of  fprings  has  this  effe<£t  to  a  very  confider- 
able  degree  ;  the  fame  weight  of  four  pounds  being  drawn 
over  the  fame  obftacles,  when  fprings  were  put  between  the 
load  and  the  carriage,  by  four  pounds  inftead  of  iq.  This  re¬ 
markable  difference  points  out  the  great  advantage  of  fprings 
in  rough  roads ;  an  advantage  which  might  be  obtained  for 
heavy  waggons,  as  well  as  for  other  carriages,  by  a  judicious 
application  of  the  fame  means. 

“It  appears  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy, 
that  the  idea  of  applying  fprings  to  carriages  had  occurred  to 
M.  Thomas  in  the  year  1703  ;  who  has  given  a  drawing  of  a 
carriage  conftrufted  upon  this  principle  many  years  before  it 
wa3  attempted  to  be  put  in  execution.  So  little  expe&ation 
had  he  of  fuccefs,  that  he  exprefsly  mentions  it  as  a  theory 
which  could  not  be  reduced  to  practice :  he  had,  however,  no 
notion  of  applying  lprings  to  facilitate  the  draught,  but 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  rider  ;  and  I  apprehend  that 
it  is  not  atprefent  commonly  imagined  that  fprings  are  advan¬ 
tageous  for  this  purpole :  nor  would  it  at  firft  fight  appear  cre¬ 
dible,  that,  upon  a  rough  paved  road,  fuch  as  are  common 
in  Chellure  and  other  parts  of  England,  a  pair  of  horfes  could 
dratv  a  carriage  mounted  up<jn  fprings  with  greater  eafe  and 
You  V. 


expedition  than  four  could  draw  the  fame  carriage  if  the  fprings 
and  braces  were  removed,  and  the  carriage  bolted  fall  down  to 
the  perch.” 

Mr.  Edgeworth  made  alfo  fome  experiments  with  high  and 
low,  long  and  fhort,  carriages,  in  order  to  determine  which  was 
the  molt  advantageous,  but  could  not  recoiled!  the  particular  rc- 
fults  of  each  experiment.  He  was,  however,  a  fibred,  that  the 
preference  lately  given  in  England  to  high  carriages  is  ill* 
founded;  and  that  though  in  fmootli  roads  the  height  of 
the  carriage  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  yet  in  rough  roads  it 
is  very  difadvantageous.  The  length  of  carriages  alfo,  if  their 
weight  be  r.ct  increafed,  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  except  i-\ 
very  uneven  roads,  and  where  there  are  deep  ruts  ;  long  car¬ 
riages  being  preferable  in  the  former  cafe,  and  fhort  ones  in 
the  latter. 

The  reafon  why  fprings  fo  much  facilitate  the  draught  of 
carriages  feems  to  he,  not  only  that  they  allow  the  wheels  to 
pafs  more  gradually  over  the  obftacles,  as  Mr.  Edgeworth  fays, 
but  that  by  their  elafticity  they  make  the  carnage  bound  up¬ 
wards  every  moment  for  a  final!  way.  Thus  its  gravity  is  for 
that  moment  in  a  great  meafure  counteradled,  and  the  pro- 
grefiive  motion  which  it  has  already  acquired  is  at  liberty  to 
add  more  freely  in  pufhing  it  forward  ;  for,  were  it  poflible  very 
fuddenly  to  take  away  the  horfes  from  a  carriage  mounted  on 
fprings,  and  moving  with  confiderabie  velocity,  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  for  fome  time  to  move  of  itlelf ;  the  weight  in  this  cafe 
adliug  as  a  fly  upon  any  mechanical  engine,  by  means  of  which 
the  machine  accumulates  a  certain  quantity  of  power,  and 
will  keep  itfelf  in  motion  for  a  confiderabie  time  after  the  hand 
is  taken  away  from  it.  The  weight  of  all  carriages  indeed  has 
fome  effedt  of  this  kind,  otherwife  the  draught  would  require 
an  intolerable  exertion  of  ftrength  ;  and  it  is  to  he  obferved, 
that  this  tendency  to  proceed  in  the  diredlion  in  which  it  is 
once  fet  a-going,  is  remarkable  in  all  great  quantities  of  matter, 
and  very  perceptible  even  when  weights  are  pulled  diredtly 
upward  ;  for,  in  railing  great  weights  by  a  crane,  the  burden  is 
lifted  with  confiderably  more  eafe  when  near  the  top  than  at 
bottom,  even  after  making  every  neceffary  allowance  for  the 
weight  of  the  rope,  &c. 

By  means  of  wheels,  ■  fome  people  have  contrived  carriages 
to  go  without  horfes,  or  any  other  moving  power  than  what 
was  given  by  the  paffer.gers,  by  the  wind,  &c.  One  of  thefe 
is  reprefented  by  ABCD,  fig.  85.  pi.  20.  It  is  moved  by  the 
footman  behind  it  ;  and  the  fore-wheels,  which  ad!  as  a  rud¬ 
der,  are  guided  by  the  perfon  who  fits  in  the  carriage.  Be¬ 
tween  the  hind-wheels  is  placed  a  box,  in  which  is  concealed 
the  machinery  that  moves  the  carriage.  AA,  fig.  86,  is  a 
fmall  axis  fixed  into  the  box.  B  is  a  pulley,  over  which  runs 
a  rope,  whofe  two  ends  are  fattened  to  the  ends  of  the  two 
levers  or  tredd’ies  C  D,  whofe  other  ends  arc  fixed  in  fuch 
manner  in  the  piece  E,  which  is  joined  to  the  box,  that  they 
can  eafily  move  up  and  down.  F,  F,  are  two  flat  pieces  of 
iron  that  are  joined  to  the  treddles,  and  take  the  teeth  of  the 
two  wheels  H,  H,  which  are  fixed  on  the  fame  axis  with  the 
hind  wheels  of  the  carriage,  1,  I.  , 

It  is  evident,  that  when  the  footman  behind  preffes  down 
one  of  the  treddles,  fuppofe  C,  with  his  foot,  he  qnift  bring 
down  one  of  the  pieces  of  iron  F,  and  confequently  turn  the 
wheel  H  that  is  next  to  it  ;  and  at  the  fame  t  ime,  by  means  of 
the  rope  that  goes  over  the  pulley,  he  muft  raife  the  other 
treddle  D,  together  with  its  piece  F,  which  -.being  thruft 
down  will  turn  the  other  wheel  H  ;  and  fo  alternately  :  and  as 
the  great  wheels  are  fixed  on  the  fame  axis,  they  muft  »eccf- 
farily  move  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  if 
the  ends  of  the  treddles  next  E,  inftead  of  being  placed  behind 
the  carriage,  were  turned  the  oppofite  way,  To  as  to  come 
under  the  feet  of  the  perfon  who  (its  in  it,  he  might  move 
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it  with  equal,  or  even  greater  facility,  than  the  footman,  as 
it  would  then  be  charged  with  the  weight  of  one  perfon 
only. 

A  machine  of  this  kind  will  afford  a  falutary  recreation  in  a 
garden  or  park,  or  on  any  plain  ground  ;  but  in  a  rough  or 
deep  road  mull  be  attended  with  more  pain  than  pleafure. 

Another  contrivance  for  being  cariied  without  draught,  is 
by  means  of  a  fading  chariot  or  boat  fixed  on  four  wheels,  as 
AB,  fig.  87  ;  which  is  driven  before  the  wind  by  the  fails  CD, 
and  guided  by  the  rudder  E.  In  a  chariot  of  this  kind,  the 
wheels  fhould  be  farther  afunder,  and  the  axle-trees  longer, 
than  in  other  carriages,  to  prevent  overturning. 

A  machine  of  this  fort  was  conftrudted  in  the  laft  century 
by  Stephinus,  at  Scheveling  in  Holland,  and  is  celebrated  by 
many  writers.  Its  velocity  with  a  ftrong  wind  is  faid  to  be  fo 
great,  that  it  would  carry  eight  or  ten  perfons  from  Scheveling 
to  Putten,  which  is  42  Englifh  miles  dillant,  in  two  hours. 

Carriages  of  this  kind  are  faid  to  be  frequent  in  China ; 
and  in  any  wide,  level  country,  mull  be  fometimes  both  plea- 
fant  and  profitable.  The  great  inconvenience  attending  this 
machine  is,  that  it  can  only  go  in  the  direction  the  wind  blows, 
and  even  not  then  unlefs  it  blow  ftrong  :  fo  that,  after  you 
have  got  fome  way  on  your  journey,  if  the  wind  fhould  fail, 
or  change,  you  muff  either  proceed  on  foot  or  go  back. 
Some  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  will  be  found  in  the  next 
contrivance.  The  Hollanders  have,  or  had,  fmall  veffels, 
fomething  of  this  kind,  that  carry  one  or  two  perfons  on  the 
ice,  having  a  fledge  at  bottom  inftead  of  wheels  :  and  being 
made  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  if  the  ice  break  the  paffengers  are 
fecured  from  drowning. 

To  fail  againll  the  wind:  Let  ABCD,  fig.  88,  be  the  body 
of  a  failing  chariot  :  M  the  malt,  to  which  are  fixed  the  wings 
or  fails  EFGH  ;  the  two  firlt  of  which,  E  F,  are  here  fup- 
pofed  to  be  expanded  by  the  wind  ;  R  is  the  rudder  by  which 
it  is  guided.  Therefore  the  wind  driving  the  fails  round,  with 
the  malt  M,  and  the  cog-wheel  K,  take  the  teeth  placed  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  fides  of  the  two  fore  wheels  of  the  carriage, 
and  confequently  keep  it  in  continual  motion. 

The  body  of  this  machine  fhould  not  be  large,  nor  placed 
very  high,  not  only  to  prevent  overturning,  but  that  its  mo¬ 
tion  may  not  be  thereby  impeded  ;  for  the  velocity  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  to  that  on  the 
body  of  the  machine.  Therefore,  if  they  be  both  equal,  it 
■will  ftand  ff ill  ;  or  if  the  force  on  the  body'  be  greateft,  it 
will  go  backwards;  unlefs  there  be  a  contrivance  to  lock  the 
wheels.  The  upper  part  of  the  machine  next  A,  may  be 
made  to  take  off  when  the  wind  is  contrary  ;  and  there  may'  be 
another  fet  of  fails  placed  between  the  two  hind-wheels,  which 
will  confiderably  increafe  its  velocity.  But  after  all,  for  ge- 
netal  ufe,  a  common  carriage  mnft  be  preferable  ;  for  this 
cannot  be  expefted  to  go  up  a  moderate  afcent  without  great 
difficulty  ;  nor  down  a  declivity,  when  there  is  a  ftrong  wind, 
without  danger  ;  and  even  on  level  ground,  if  the  road  be  in 
any  degree  rough,  its  progrefs  muft  be  very  flow,  attended 
both  with  difficulty  and  danger.  In  an  open  country',  how¬ 
ever,  where  there  is  a  large  trad!  of  level  and  fmooth  ground, 
?nd  frequent  ftrong  winds,  a  machine  of  this  fort  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  very  convenient ;  and  in  moft  countries,  when  made 
of  a  fmall  fize,  may  be  ufeful  to  young  people,  by  affording 
them  a  pleafant  and  healthful  exercife. 

A  carriage,  the  body' of  which  is  incapable  of  being  over¬ 
turned,  may  be  made  as  follows  :  The  body  muft  confift  of  a 
regular  hollow  globe,  as  AB,  fig.  89,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  to  be  an  immoveable  weight,  and  which  muft  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  number  of  perfons  or  the  load  the  machine  is  in¬ 
tended  to  carry.  Round  the  globe  muft  go  two  horizontal  iron 
circles  D,  E>  and  two  others  F,  G>  that  are  perpendicular  to 


the  former.  All  thefe  circles  muft  be  made  exadlly  to  fit  the 
globe,  that  it  may  move  freely  in  every  direction.  The  two 
horizontal  circles  are  to  be  joined  on  each  fide  by  a  perpendi-- 
cular  bar,  one  of  which  is  expreffed  in  the  figure  by  HI.  All 
thefe  irons  fhould  be  lined  with  leather,  to  prevent  unneceffary 
fridlion.  The  body  of  the  carriage  may  be  either  of  leather  or 
hard  wood  ;  but  the  latter  will  be  moft  eligible,  as  leaf!  liable 
to  wear.  The  wheel  on  each  fide  is  to  be  faftened  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular  bar  by  means  of  a  handle  K  that  keeps  it  fteady. 
Now  the  body  of  this  machine  moving  freely  in  the  iron  circles 
every  way,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  always  lie  at  C  ;  there¬ 
fore  in  whatever  polition  the  wheels  are,  or  even  if  they  over¬ 
turn,  the  body  of  the  carriage  will  conftantly  remain  in  the 
fame  perpendicular  direction. 

At  L  is  placed  a  pin,  round  which  is  a  hollow  moveable 
cylinder  :  this  pin  moves  up  and  down  in  the  groove  MN, 
that  it  may  not  impede  the  perpendicular  motion  of  the  circles, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  prevents  the  body  of  the  machine 
from  turning  round  in  a  horizontal  direction.  O  is  one  of  the 
windows,  P  the  door,  and  QR  the  fhafts  to  this  machine.  ■ 

When  a  carriage  of  this  fort  is  intended  for  a  fingle  perfon, 
or  a  light  weight,  it  may  be  hung  on  fwivels,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  rolling  lamp  or  the  fea-compafs,  which  will 
make  its  horizontal  motion  ftill  more  regular  :  and  when  it  is 
defigned  to  carry  feveral  perfons,  by  adding  another  perpen¬ 
dicular  bar  on  each  fide,  between  the  two  horizontal  circles,  it 
may  be  placed  on  four  wheels.  The  body  of  this  machine 
fhould  be  frequently  oiled  or  greafed,  not  only  to  prevent  any 
difagreeable  noife  that  may  arife  from  its  rubbing  againft  the 
circles,  but  to  prevent  unneceffary  wear  in  the  feveral  parts. 

This  carriage  is  not  intended  for  fmooth  roads,  or  a  regular 
pavement;  there,  certainly,  thofe  of  the  common  conftrutftion 
are  much  preferable ;  nor  fhould  a  carriage  totally  free  from 
irregular  motion  be  fought  after  by  thole  who  are  in  perfedb 
health  :  but  there  are  many  perfons,  fubjed  to  different  difor- 
ders,  who,  by  being  obliged  to  travel  over  rough  roads  in  the 
common  carriages,  fuffer  tortures  of  which  the  healthful  have 
no  idea ;  to  all  thefe,  therefore,  and  to  every  one  who  is  forced 
to  travel  through  dangerous  roads,  a  carriage  of  this  fort  muft 
doubtlefs  be  highly  defirable. 

As  this  defign  may  appear  to  fome  perfons,  on  a  fuperficial 
view,  impracticable,  we  fhall  here  infert  an  account  of  a  fimi- 
lar  carriage,  which  we  have  taken  from  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Abridgement  of  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  by  Lowthorp, 
There  is  not,  however,  any  defeription  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  machine  was  conftrudted.  The  account  is  as  follows  : 
“  A  new  fort  of  calafh  deferibed  by  8ir  R.  B.  This  calafh  goes 
on  two  wheels;  carries  one  perfon  ;  is  light  enough.  Though 
it  hangs  not  on  braces,  yet  it  is  eaiier  than  the  common  coach. 
A  common  coach  will  overturn  if  one  wheel  go  on  a  fuperfieies 
a  foot  and  a  half  higher  than  the  other;  but  this  will  admit  of 
the  difference  of  three  feet  and  one-third  in  height  of  the  fuper- 
ficies,  without  danger  of  overturning.  We  chofe  all  the  irre¬ 
gular  banks,  and  fides  of  ditches,  to  run  over;  and  I  have  this 
day  feen  it,  at  five  feveral  times,  turn  over  and  over,  and  the 
horfe  not  at  all  difordered.  If  the  horfe  fhould  be  in.  the  leaft 
unruly,  with  the  help  of  one  pin  you  difengage  him  from  the 
calalh  without  any  inconvenience  (a  contrivance  of  this  fort  may 
he  eafily  added  to  the  foregoing  defign).  I  myfelf  have  been  once 
overturned,  and  knew  it  not  till  1  looked  up  and  faw  the  wheel 
flat  over  my  head  :  and  if  a  man  went  with  his  eyes  fhut,  he 
would  imagine  himfelf  in  the  moft  fmooth  way,  though  at  the- 
fame  time  there  be  three  feet  difference  in  the  height  of  the; 
ground  of  each  wheel.” 

Sect,  V.  Of  Mills. 

MILL,  in,  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  fignifies  a  machine 
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for  grinding  com,  though,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  it  is  applied 
to  all  machines  which  have  an  horizontal  circulatory  motion. 
Mills  are  diftinguilhed  by  particular  names,  fometimes  taken 
from  the  powers  by  which  they  are  moved,  and  fometimes  from 
the  ufes  to  which  they  are  applied.  Hence  they  are  called 
hand-mills,  horfe-mills,  water-mills,  fulling-mills,  wind-mills, 
corn-mills,  levigating-mills,  boring-mills,  &c. 

The  molt  limpie  of  thefe  is  the  band-mill ,  reprefented  fig.  90. 
pi.  20.  where  A  and  B  reprefent  the  two  ftones  between  which 
the  corn  is  ground,  and  of  which  the  upper  one  A  turns  round, 
but  the  lower  one  (B)  remains  fixed  and  immoveable.  The 
upper  ftone  is  five  inches  thick,  and  21  inches  broad;  the  lower 
one  fomewhat  broader.  C  is  a  cog-wheel,  having  16  or  18 
coo-s,  which  go  into  the  trundle  F,  having  nine  fpokes  fixed  to 
the  axis  G,  the  latter  being  firmly  inferted  into  the  upper  ftone 
A,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  iron.  H  is  the  hopper  into  which 
the  corn  is  put ;  I  the  Ihoe  to  carry  it  by  little  and  little 
through  a  hole  at  K,  in  betwixt  the  ftones,  where  being  ground 
into  meal,  it  comes  out  through  the  eye  at  L.  Both  ftones 
are  inclofed  in  a  circular  wooden  cafe,  of  fuch  a  fize  as  will  ad¬ 
mit  the  upper  one  to  run  freely  within  it.  The  under  lurface 
of  the  upper  ftone  is  cut  into  grooves,  as  reprefented  at  Q,  which 
enable  it  to  throw  the  meal  out  at  the  eve  L  more  perfectly 
than  could  be  done  if  it  was  quite  plain  Neither  of  them  is 
entirely  flat,  the  upper  one  being  fomewhat  concave,  and  the 
under  one  convex.  They  nearly  touch  at  the  edges,  but  are  at 
fome  diftance  in  the  middle,  in  order  to  let  the  corn  go  in 
between  them.  The  undei  ftone  is  fupportea  by  ftrong  beams, 
not  reprefented  in  the  figure ;  the  fpindle  G  ftands  on  the  beam 
MN,  which  lies  upon  the  bearer  O.  One  end  of  this  bearer 
refts  upon  a  fixed  beam,  and  the  other  has  a  firing  fixed  to  it, 
and  going  round  the  pin  P,  by  the  turning  of  which  the  tim¬ 
bers  O  and  MN  may  be  raifed  or  lowered,  and  thus  the  ftones 
put  nearer,  or  removed  farther  from  each  other,  in  order  to 
grind  fine  or  coarle.  When  the  corn  is  to  be  ground,  it  muft 
be  put  into  the  hopper  by  little  at  a  time.-  A  man  turns  the 
handle  D,  and  thus  the  cog-wheel  and  trundle  are  carried  round 
alfo  together  with  the  ftone  A.  The  axis  G  is  angular  at  K  ; 
and,  as  it  goes  round,  {hakes  the  ftioe  I,  and  makes  the  corn  fall 
gradually  through  the  hole  K.  The  upper  ftone  going  round 
grinds  it,  throwing  out  the  meal,  as  already  faid,  at  the  eye  I,. 
Another  handle,  if  thought  proper,  may  be  put  at  the  other 
end  of  the  handle  E.  The  fpindle  muft  go  through  both  ftones, 
in  order  to  reach  the  beam  MN,  and  the  hole  through  which  it 
palfes  is  faftened  with  leather  or  wood,  fo  that  no  meal  can  pafs 
through.  Mr.  Emerfon,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  ob- 
ferves,  that  “  it  is  a  pity  fome  fuch  mills  are  not  made  at  a 
cheap  rate,  for  the  fake  of  the  poor,  who  are  much  diftreffed  by 
the  roguery  of  the  millers.” 

The  conftrufkion  of  a  borfe-mill  differs  not  from  that  of  the 
hand-mill  31  ft  deferibed,  excepting  that,  inftead  of  the  handle 
D,  the  fpindle  is  furnifhed  with  a  long  horizontal  lever  and 
cogged  wheel,  which  turns  the  trundle  and  ftones,  as  already 
mentioned.  The  ftones  are  much  heavier  than  in  the  hand- 
mill. 

The  mills  moft  commonly  in  ufe  for  grinding  corn  are  water¬ 
mills,  the  conftrurtion  of  which  i»  not  effentially  different  from 
that  of  the  hand  or  horfe-mills.  The  lower  mill-ftone,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  is  fixed,  but  the  upper  one  moveable  upon  a 
fpindle.  The  oppofite  furfaces  of  the  two  ftones  are  not  flat, 
but  the  one  convex  and  the  other  concave,  though  in  a  very 
fmall  degree.  The  upper  ftone,  which  is  fix  feet  in  diameter, 
is  hollowed  only  about  an  inch  in  the  middle,  and  the  other 
rifes  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  They  approach  much  nearer 
each  other  at  the  circumference,  and  the  corn  begins  to  be 
ground  about  two  thirds  of  the  radius  diltant  from  the  circum¬ 
ference,  and  there  it  makes  the  greateft  refiftance,  the  fpace 
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between  the  two  ftones  being  in  that  place  only  about  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  grain  of  corn : 
but  as  thefe  ftones,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  hand-mill  or  horfe- 
mill,  can  be  feparated  a  little  from  each  other,  the  meal  may 
be  made  fine  or  coarfe  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  two  former 
mills. 

In  order  to  cut  and  grind  the  corn,  both  the  upper  and  under 
ftones  have  furrows  cut  in  them,  as  is  obferved  in  the  hand  mill. 
Thefe  are  cut  perpendicularly  on  one  fide,  and  obliquely  upon 
the  other,  by  which  means  each  furrow  has  a  fharp  edge,  and 
by  the  turning  of  the  ftones,  the  furrows  meet  like  a  pair  of 
feiflars,  and  by  cutting  the  corn  make  it  grind  the  more  eafily. 
They  are  cut  the  fame  way  in  both  ftones  when  they  lie  upon 
their  backs,  by  which  means  they  run  crofswife  to  each  other 
when  the  upper  one  is  inverted  and  turned  round ;  and  this 
greatly  promotes  the  grinding  of  the  corn,  great  part  of  which 
would  be  driven  onward  in  the  lower  furrows,  without  being 
ground  at  all  if  both  lay  the  fame  way.  When  the  furrow 
becomes  blunt  and  ftiallow  by  wearing,  the  running  ftone  muft 
be  taken  oft,  and  the  furrows  cut  deeper  in  both  by  means  of  a 
chifel  and  hammer.  Thus,  however,  by  having  the  furrows 
cut  down  a  great  number  of  times,  the  thickneffes  of  both 
ftones  are  greatly  diminifhed  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  diminution  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  upper  ftone, 
the  quantity  of  flour  alfo  diminifhes. 

By  means  of  the  circular  motion  of  the  upper  ftone,  the  corn 
is  brought  out  of  the  hopper  by  jerks,  and  recedes  from  the 
centre  towards  the  circumference  by  the  centrifugal  force;  and 
being  entirely  reduced  to  flour  at  the  edges  when  the  ftones 
nearly  touch  one  another,  it  is  thrown  at  laft  out  at  the  hole 
called  the  eye,  as  already  mentioned.  In  Scotland,  it  is  fre¬ 
quent  to  have  the  ftones  without  any  furrows,  and  only  irregu¬ 
larly  indented  with  fmall  holes,  by  means  of  an  iron  inftrument. 
Stones  of  this  kind  laft  a  much  fhurter  time  than  thofe  with 
furrows,  the  latter  being  fit  for  ufe  for  30  or  40  years,  while 
the  former  feldom  or  never  laft  more  than  feven.  The  under 
mill-ftone  is  confiderably  thicker  than  the  upper;  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  both  have  been  confiderably  worn  by  ufe,  the  lower 
one  is  frequently  taken  up,  and  the  upper  one  put  in  its  place, 
the  former  being  converted  into  a  running-ftone. 

Fig.  91.  pi.  21.  fliows  the  conftruftion  of  a  common  water- 
mill,  where  AA  is  the  large  water-wheel,  commonly  about  17 
or  feet  diameter  from  a,  the  extremity  of  any  float-board, 
to  b  the  extremity  of  the  oppofite  one.  This  wheel  is  turned 
round  by  the  falling  of  the  water  upon  the  boards  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  height,  and  the  greater  the  height,  provided  the  water  runs 
in  an  uninterrupted  ftream,  the  fmaller  quantity  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  turn  the  mill.  This  wheel  is  without  the  mill-houfe; 
but  the  wheel  has  an  axle  BB  of  confiderable  length,  which 
paffes  through  a  circular  hole  in  the  wall,  and  has  upon  it  a 
wheel  D,  of  eight  or  nine  feet  diameter,  having  61  cogs,  which, 
turn  a  trundle  E  of  ten  ftaves  or  fpokes  ;  by  which  means  the 
trundle,  and  conleqnently  the  mill-ftone,  will  make  fix  revo¬ 
lutions,  and  one-tenth  for  every  revolution  of  the  wheel.  The 
odd  cog,  commonly  called  the  bunting  cog,  is  added,  that  as 
everyone  comes  to  the  trundle  it  may  take  the  ftaff  behind 
that  one  which  it  took  at  the  laft  revolution  ;  and  thus  all  the 
parts  of  the  cogs  and  rounds  which  work  upon  one  another 
will  wear  equally,  and  to  equal  diftances  from  another,  in  a 
little  time  ;  by  which  means  a  true  uniform  motion  will  be 
produced  through  the  whole  work.  The  trundle  is  fixed  upon 
an  iron  axis  called  the  fpindle,  the  lower  end  of  which  turns  in 
a  brafs  pot  fixed  at  F  in  the  horizontal  beam  ST,  called  the 
bridge-tree j  and  the  upper  part  of  the  fpindle  turns  in  a 
wooden  buffi,  fixed  into  the  lower  mill-ftone,  which  lies  upon 
beams  in  the  floor  YY.  The  top  part  of  the  fpindle  above  the 
bufli  is  fquarc,  and  goes  into  a  fquare  hole  in  a  ftrong  iron  crol* 
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abed,  fig.  92,  called  the  rynd ;  under  which,  and  clofe  to  the 
both,  is  a  round  piece  of  thick  leather  upon  the  fpindle, 
which  it  turns  round  at  the  fame  time  that  it  does  the  rynd.  The 
latter  enters  into  the  grooves  in  the  under  furface  of  the  running 
mill-ftone  G,  fig. '91,  and  thus  turns  it  round  along  with  the 
trundle  E,  by  means  of  the  cog-wheel  D.  In  the  middle  of  the 
upper  mill-ftone  is  a  large  hole  called  the  eye ,  through  which 
the  middle  part  of  the  rynd  and  upper  part  of  the  fpindle  may 
be  feen  ;  the  ends  being  hid  in  the  grooves  below  the  Hone. 
The  end  T  of  the  bridge-tree  TS,  which  tup  ports  the  upper 
mill-ftone  G  upon  the  fpindle,  is  fixed  into  a  hole  in  the  wall ; 
and  the  end  S  is  let  into  the  beam  QR  called  the  brayer ;  one 
end  II  of  which  remains  fixed  in  a  mortife,  while  the  other  end 
Q  hangs  by  a  ftrong  iron  rod  P,  which  goes  through  the  floor 
YY,  and  has  a  fcrew-nut  on  its  top  O  ;  by  the  turning  of 
which  nut  the  end  Q  of  the  brayer  is  railed  or  deprefted  at 
pleaiure,  along  with  the  bridge  tree  TS  and  upper  mill-ftone. 
Thus  the  upper  mill-ftone  may  be  ra:led  as  high  from  the  un¬ 
der  one,  or  let  down  as  clofe  to  it,  as  the  miller  pleafes  ;  by 
which  means  the  meal  or  iiour  is  made  either  coarfe  or  fine  at 
pleafure.  The  upper  mill-!! one  G  is  inclofed  in  a  round  box 
H,  which  leaves  a  vacant  Ipace  of  about  an  inch  all  round. 
On  the  too  of  this  box  hands  a  frame  for  holding  the  hopper 
kk,  at  which  hangs  the  fhoe  I,  by  two  lines  fattened  to  the 
hinder  part  of  it,  fixed  upon  hooks  in  the  hopper,  ahd  by  one 
end  of  the  tiring  K  to  the  fore  part  of  it  at  ;,  the  other  end 
being  twitted  round  the  pin  L.  As  the  pin  is  turned  one  way, 
the  tiring  draws  up  the  fhoe  clofer  to  the  hopper,  and  fo  lellens 
the  aperture  between  them  ;  and  as  the  pin  is  turned  the  other 
way,  it  lets  down  the  Aioe  and  widens  the  aperture.  If  it  be 
drawn  quite  up  to  the  hopper,  no  corn  can  tall  out  from  the 
latter  into  the  mill,  and  the  quantity  will  be  greater  or  let's  as 
the  Aioe  is  farther  from  the  hopper  or  nearer  to  it.  This  hap¬ 
pens  by  reafon  of  th,e  hopper  being  open  at  bottom,  and  the 
lhoe  at  the  forepart  towards  the  end  i  over  the  middle  o:  the 
eye  of  the  mill-ftone.  There  is  alfo  a  fquare  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  lpindle,  in  which  is  put  the  feeder  e,  fig.  92.  Thus  the 
Aioe  is  jogged  three  times  in  each  revolution,  and  the  corn  iuds 
conAantly  down  from  the  hopper  through  the  Aioe.  into  the  eye 
of  the  mdl-ftone,  where  it  falls  upon  the  top  of  the  rjnd,  and, 
by  the  motion  of  that  and  of  the  leather  beneath,  is  introduced 
betwixt  the  Aones,  and  by  the  violent  motion  ot  the  upper  one 
acquires  a  centrifugal  force  ;  and  proceeding  gradually  from  the 
eye  of  the  mill-Aone  towards  the  circumference,  is  thrown  at 
lalt  out  in  flour,  at  ihe  hole  called  the  eye  of  the  mill. 

Some  degree  of  nicety  is  requifite  in  feeding  the  mill  ;  for,  if 
too  great  a  quantity  be  poured  into  it,  the  (tunes  are  feparated 
from  each  other  more  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  their  motion  is 
alfo  impeded  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  fed  too  Aowly, 
the  (tone  moves  with  too  great  velocity,  and  the  attrition  of 
the  two  is  apt  to  make  them  Arike  fire.  This  matter  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  turning  the  pin  L  backwards  or  forwards  as  the  miller 
thinks  proper. 

Sometimes,  where  plenty  of  water  can  be  had,  there  are  two 
trundles  applied  to  the  cog-wheel  by  means  of  a  Angle  large 
one  turned  immediately  by  the  perpendicular  cog  wheel,  and 
carrying  round  with  it  an  horizontal  cogged  wheel;  on  each 
fide  of  which  are  placed  the  fmaller  trundles  above  mentioned 
carrying  the  hones.  In  like  manner,  the  water-wheel  may  be 
made  to  drive  fanners,  boulting-mills,  &c.  but  it  mult  always 
be  remembered:  that  by  complicating  machinery8  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  it  becomes  more  ready  to  give  way  ;  and  the  frequent  re¬ 
paration  of  which  it  hands  in  rteed,  will,  by  the  delay  of  bufi- 
nefs,  be  found  at  lalt  more  expenfive  than  if  leparate  machines 
had  been  ufed. 

Th twin'd  mill  is  furniftied  with  an  apparatus  fimilar  to  the 
water-mill,  but  neceftTarily  differs  in  the  external  apparatus  for 


applying  the  power.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  two  arms 
AB  and  CD,  tig.  93,  interfering  each  other  at  right  angles  irs 
E,  and  palling  through  the  axis  EE,  and  about  32  feet  in 
length.  On  thefe  yards  are  placed  two  fails  or  vanes,  in  the 
fliape  fometimes  of  parallelograms,  and  fometimes  of  trape¬ 
ziums,  with  parallel  bafes;  the  greater  whereof  HI  is  about 
fix  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  fmaller  EG  is  determined  by  radii 
drawn  from  the  centre  E  to  I  and  Id. 

As  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  very  uncertain,  it  becomes 
neceffary  to  have  fome  contrivance  for  turning  the  fails  to¬ 
wards  it,  in  order  to  receive  its  force  in  whatever  way  it  may 
turn  ;  and  for  thispurpofe  two  general  methods  are  in  ufe.  In 
the  one,  the  whole  machine  is  fuitained  upon  a  moveable  arbor 
or  axis,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  which  is  lupported 
by  a  ftrong  ftand  or  foot  very  firmly  fixed  in  the  earth  ;  and 
thus  by  means  of  a  lever  the  whole  machine  may  be  turned 
round  as  occafion  requires.  In  the  other  method,  only  the 
roof,  which  is  circular,  can  be  turned  round  by  means  of  a  lever 
and  rollers,  upon  which  the  circular  roof  moves.  This  laft 
kind  of  wind-mill  is  always  built  of  ftone,  in  the  form  of  a 
round  turret,  having  a  large  wooden  ring  on  the  top  of  it,  above 
which  the  roof,  which  muff  likewife  be  of  wood,  moves  upon 
rollers,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  To  effeft  this  motion 
the  more  eafily,  the  wooden  ring  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the 
building  is  furniftied  with  a  groove,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are 
placed  a  number  of  brafs  truckles  at  certain  diftances,  and 
within  the  groove  is  placed  another  ring,  by  which  the  whole 
root  is  fupported.  The  beams  ab  and  ae  are  connected  with 
the  moveable  ring,  and  a  rope  is  faftened  to  the  beam  ab  in  b, 
which  at  the  other  extremity  is  fitted  to  a  windlafs  or  axis  in 
peritrochio  3  and  this  rope  being  drawn  through  the  iron  hook 
G,  and  the  windlafs  turned  round,  the  fails  and  roof  will  be 
turned  round  alto,  in  order  to  catch  the  wind  in  any  direction. 
Both  thefe  methods  of  conftrudtion  have  their  advantages  and 
difad  vantages.  The  former  is  the  leaft  expenfive,  as  the  whole 
may  be  made  of  wood,  and  of  any  form  that  is  thought  pro¬ 
per;  while  the  other  requires  a  coftly  building  of  ftone  :  and 
the  roof  being  round,  the  building  muft  alfo  be  fo,  while  the 
other  can  be  made  of  any  form,  but  has  the  inconvenience  of 
being  liable  to  be  carried  off  altogether  by  a  very  high  wind,  of 
which  an  inftance  occurred  not  long  ago  in  Effex. 

Fig.  94  fiiows  the  internal  mechanifm  of  a  windmill.  AHQ 
is  the  upper  room  ;  HoZ  the  lower  one  ;  AB  the  axle-tree 
palling  through  the  mill ;  S  I  VW  the  fails  covered  with  canvas 
fet  obliquely  to  the  wind,  and  turning  round  in  the  order  of 
the  letters.  CD  is  the  cog-wheel,  having  about  48  cogs  a  a  <7, 
&c.  which  carry  round  the  lantern  EF,  having  eight  or  nine 
trundles  ccc,  &c.  along  with  the  axis  GN.  IK  is  the  upper 
mill-ftone,  LM  the  lower  one;  QR  is  the  bridge  fupporting 
the  axis  or  fpindle  GN,  which  reits  upon  the  beams  cd ,  XY* 
wedged  up  at  c,  d,  and  X.  ZY  is  the  lifting  tree,  which  Hands 
upright ;  ab  and  ef  are  levers,  having  Z  and  e  as  centres  of 
motion  ;  fghi  is  a  cord,  with  a  ftone  i  wound  about  the  pins 
g  and  b,  and  which  thus  feryes  as  a  balance  or  counterpoife. 
The  fpindle  t  N  is  fixed  to  the  upper  mill-ftone  IK  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  iron  called  the  rynd,  and  fixed  in  the  lower  fide  of 
the  (tone,  the  whole  weight  of  which  refts  upon  a  hard  ftone 
fixed  in  the  bridge  QR  at  N.  The  trundle  EF  and  axi.-.  G 
may  be  taken  away ;  for  it  refts  its  lower  part  by  t  in  a  fquare 
focket,  and  the  top  runs  in  the  edge  of  the  beam  w.  By  bear¬ 
ing  down  the  end  of  the  lever  fe  we  raife  b,  which  raifes  alfo 
ZY,  and  this  raifes  YX>  which  lifts  up  the  bridge  QR,  with 
the  axis  NG,  and  the  upper  ftone  IK  ;  fo  that  by  this  con¬ 
trivance  the  ftones  may,  as  in  a  water-mill,  be  fet  at  any  dif- 
tance.  The  lower  time  is  fix, d  upon  ftrong  beams,  and  is 
broader  than  the  upper  one  ;  the  flour  being  conveyed  through 
the  tunnel  n  0  into  a  cheft.  P  is  the  hopper  into  which  th* 
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corn  is  put,  and  which  runs  along  the  fpout  r  into  the  hole  t , 
and  fo  falls  between  the  ftories,  where  it  is  ground.  The 
fquare  axis  G  t  fhakes  the  fpout  r  as  it  turns  round,  and  makes 
the  corn  run  out  ;  r  is  a  firing  going  round  the  pin  s,  which 
fcrves  to  bring  the  fpout  nearer  or  let  it  go  farther  from  the 
axis,  and  thus  makes  the  corn  to  run  failer  or  flower  according 
to  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  If  the  wind  be  very  flrong,  only 
part  of  the  fails  S,  T,  V,  W,  is  covered,  or  perhrps  only  one 
half  of  the  two  oppofite  fails.  Another  cog-whetl  B  is  placed 
towards  the  end  B  of  the  axle-tree,  with  a  trundle  and  mill- 
flones  like  thofe  already  deferibed  ;  fo  that  when  the  wind  is 
flrong,  the  mill  may  do  twice  the  bufmefs  it  ordinarily  does. 
When  only  one  pair  is  to  gri'.d,  the  trundle  EF  and  axis  Gl  are 
taken  out  from  ihe  other:  xjt  is  a  girt  of  pliable  wood,  fixed 
at  the  end  x  ;  and  the  other  end  l  is  tied  to  the  lever  im,  move- 
able  about  k  ;  and  the  end  m  being  put  down,  draws  the  girt 
xyl  clofe  to  the  cog-wheel ;  and  thus  the  motion  of  the  mill 
may  be  flopped  at  pleafure  :  pq  is  a  ladder  for  afeenaing  to 
the  higher  part  of  the  mill  ;  and  the  corn  is  drawn  up  by  means 
of  a  rope  rolled  about  the  axis  AB. 

Befides  thtfe  mills  for  grinding  corn,  one  has  lately  been  in¬ 
vented  by  a  Mr.  Winlavv  for  threfhing  it  out,  and  for  which 
he  has  obtained  a  patent.  It  is  reprefented  fig.  95.  AAA  A 
represents  the  frame  of  the  mill,  B  the  cone,  C  a  large  iron 
wheel,  D  a  regulating  ferew,  E  a  pinion*  G  the  top  curb  fur- 
rounding  the  nut,  H  the  fly. 

Before  the  corn  is  put  into  this  mill,  it  mull  undergo 
the  operations  of  combing  the  bottoms  of  the  fhcaves,  and 
dripping  the  ears  from  the  flravv.  The  former  is  peiformed  by 
means  of  an  hand-comb.  The  ufe  is  obvious,  viz.  to  take  out 
all  the  loofeears,  and  Itiawlaid  irregularly,  which  would  other- 
wife  be  loft,  or  impede  the  llrippmg  of  the  ears.  The  Comb 
for  ftripping  the  ears  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  The  teeth 
are  of  an  angular  form,  and  fet  at  convenient  diflances,  fo  a*  to 
ftrip  the  ear3  clean.  If  fet  too  wide,  they  will  pafs  through 
without  effe£t ;  and  if  too  near  together,  they'  will  not  admit 
the  draw  to  go  between  them. 

The  grain  is  feparated  from  the  chaff  and  draw  of  the  ear  by 
the  motion  of  the  inner  nut  within  the  outward  cone.  The 
diftance  betwixt  thefe  is  adjufted  by  the  regulating  ferew  D  at 
the  bottom  ;  for,  if  this  be  ferewed  up  too  far,  the  grain  will  be 
bruifed;  if  too  far  lowered  down,  the  grain  will  not  be  fepa¬ 
rated.  The  dait  marked  upon  the  fly  fliows  the  direction  in 
which  the  handle  is  to  be  turned,  it  being  pointed  as  the 
handle  is  to  be  turned. 

This  mill  was  tried  in  the  month  of  June  1785",  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  with  great  fatisfadlion  to  the 
fpedlators;  and  fince  that  time  has  been  ufed  by  a  number  of 
ethers,  though  it  has  not  as  yet  come  into  general  ufe.  At  the 
6rft  trial  there  paffed  through  the  mill  one  bufhtl  of  heads  per 
minute,  with  very  moderate  labour  to  tire  man  who  turned  it ; 
and  by  experiment  it  was  found,  that  four  bufhels  of  ears 
yielded  one  bufhel  of  clean  grain.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
difference  betwixt  the  expedition  of  the  mill  and  the  labour  of 
the  threfher  is  immenfely  great  ;  for,  allowing  that  a  man  will 
threlh  fix  bulhels  per  day  at  eight  hours  work,  the  mill  will 
clear  that  quantity  in  24  minutes,  and  that  to  much  greater 
perfection  than  can  be  done  by  the  flail,  as  it  feparates  every 
grain  from  the  ear,  which  cannot  but  be  accounted  a  very 
1  great  faving  ;  while  much  corn  flies  off  by  the  flail,  and  a  great 
deal  is  loft  by  foul  thiefliing,  either  when  performed  by  tafk  or 
day-work.  But  by  the  uie  of  the  mill,  all  fraudulent  practices 
muft  be  prevented,  the  draw  preftrved  in  its  original  reed,  and 
thus  anfwer  the  ptirpofis  of  thatching,  &c,  much  better  than 
when  bruifed  under  the  flail;  and  every  other  purpofe  equally 
well.  The  earg  may  alfo  be  combed  out  with  great  expedition, 
as  2  Jad  without  having  pra&ifed  was  found  to  comb  out  a 
bulhel  of  ear*  in  20  minute*,  which  is  *t  the  rate  of  fix  buftiels 
Vol.  V. 
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of  clean  corn  per  day  — The  faving  by  the  ufe  of  this  mill  ii 
calculated  at  2-}d.  per  bufhel.  On  a  fmaller  fcale  the  mill  an- 
fwers  equally  well  for  clover-feed,  the  flowers  being  firft  combed 
off  from  the  ftems  ;  after  which  it  will  do  as  much  work  in 
three  hours,  as  a  man  in  the  ordinary  way  can  perform  in  a 
week  ;  for  a  man  cannot  clean  much  above  a  bufhel  in  that 
time,  which  is  the  great  reafon  of  the  high  price  of  clovvr- 
feed.  The  mill  will  likewife  anfwer  for  flax,  canary,  or  any 
other  feeds,  or  for  feparatmg  the  hulks  fiom  rice,  which  in  the 
prefent  mode  cannot  lie  done  without  great  labour  and  expeuce. 

In  all  mills  it  is  neceffary  that  a  confiderable  power  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  order  to  accompbfli  the  intended  purpofe. — Water 
is  the  moll  common  power,  and  indeed  the  beft,  as  being  the 
molt  conflant  and  equable ;  while  wind  comes  at  fome  times 
with  great  violence,  and  at  others  is  totally  gone.  Mills  nay 
alfo  be  moved  by  the  force  of  fleam,  as  were  the  Albion-milSi 
at  London  ;  but  the  expence  of  fuel  muft  undoubtedly  pre¬ 
vent  this  mode  of  conflrudting  mills  from  ever  becoming  ge¬ 
neral.  In  all  cafes  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary'  to  make  the  mod 
of  the  power  that  we  can,  by  making  it  a£t  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage.  Hence  the  heft  methods  of  conftruCling  water  and 
wind  mills  have  been  invelligated  by  thofe  who  were  moft  con- 
verfant  in  the  principles  of  mechanics  ;  and  fo  difficult  has  bee» 
the  inveftigation,  that  the  principles  are  not  yet  fettled  abf«- 
lutely  without  difpute. 

The  water  mill i  are  of  three  kinds  :  Breajl mills,  Unckrfiot- 
mills,  and  Overjhot  mills .  In  the  former,  the  water  falls  dowm 
upon  the  wheel  at  right  angles,  to  the  float-boards  or  bucket* 
placed  all  round  the  wheel  to  receive  it :  if  float-boards  are  ufed, 
it  a&s  only  by  its  impulfe  ;  but  if  buckets,  it  a&s  alfo  by  the 
weight  of  vrater  in  the  buckets  in  the  under  quarter  of  the 
wheel,  which  is  confiderable.  In  the  undetfhot  wheel  float- 
boards  only  are  ufed,  and  the  wheel  is  turned  merely  by  the 
force  of  the  current  running  under  it,  and  ftriking  upon  the 
boards.  In  the  overlhot-whcel  the  water  is  poured  over  the 
top,  and  thus  a£ls  principally  by  its  weight  5  as  the  fall  upom 
the  upper  part  of  the  wheel  cannot  be  very  confiderable,  left 
it  fhould  dafh  the  water  out  of  the  buckets.  Hence  it  i*  evi¬ 
dent,  that  an  under-fhot  mill  muft  require  a  much  larger  fupply 
of  water  than  any  other  ;  the  breaft-mill  the  next,  unlefs  the 
fall  is  very  great  ;  and  an  over-fhot  mill  the  lead.  Dr.  Defa- 
guliers  found,  that  a  well-made  ovtrfnot  mill  would  perform  as 
much  work  as  an  underfhot  one  with  one  tenth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  water  required  by  the  other. 

In  the  51ft  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  Mr. 
Smeaton  has  confidered  at  great  length  the  beft  methods  of 
conftrudting  all  thefe  mills  from  machines  and  models  made  on 
purpofe  ;  but,  confcious  of  the  inferiority  of  models  to  aftual 
practice,  did  not  venture  to  give  his  opinion  without  having 
feen  them  actually  tried,  and  the  truth  of  his  do&rines  efta. 
blifhed  by  pradlice. 

Having  deferibed  the  machines  and  models  ufed  for  making 
his  experiments,  he  obferves,  that,  with  regard  to  power,  it  it 
moft  properly  meafured  by  the  raifingof  a  weight ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  weight  raifedbe  multiplied  by  the  height  to  which, 
it  cas  be  raifed  in  a  given  time,  the  produCl  is  the  mcafure  of 
the  power  railing  it ;  and,  of  confcquence,  all  thofe  powers  are 
equal  whofe'  produdls  made  by  fuch  multiplication  are  equal : 
for  if  a  power  can  raife  twice  the  weight  to  the  fame  height,  or 
the  fame  weight  to  twice  the  height,  in  the  fame  time  that  ano¬ 
ther  can,  the  former  power  will  be  double  the  latter;  but  if  a 
power  can  only  raife  half  the  weight  to  double  the  height,  or 
double  the  weight  to  half  the  height,  in  the  fame  time  that  ano¬ 
ther  can,  the  two  powers  are  equal.  This,  however,  muft  be 
underllood  only  of  a  flow  and  equable  motion,  without  accele¬ 
ration  or  retardation  ;  for,  if  the  velocity  be  either  very  quickly 
accelerated  or  retarded,  the  vis  inertia:,  in  our  author's  opinion^ 
will  produce  an  irregularity. 
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To  compute  the  effedls  of  water-wheels  exactly,  it  is  neeeff-iry 
to  know  in  the  firft  place  what  is  the  real  velocity  of  the  water 
which  impinges  on  the  wheel.  2.  The  quantity  of  water  ex¬ 
pended  in  a  given  time  :  and,  3.  How  much  of  the  power  is 
loft  by  the  friction  of  the  machinery. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  velocity  of  the  water,  Mr.  Smeaton 
determined  by  experiments  with  the  machinery  defcribed  in  the 
volume  referred  to,  that  with  a  head  of  water  15  inches  in 
height,  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  8.96  feet  in  a  minute.  The 
area  of  the  head  being  105.8  inches,  this  multiplied  by  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  equal  to  .579  of  an  ounce 
ayoirdupcife,  gives  61.26  ounces  for  the  weight  of  as  much 
water  as  is  contained  in  the  head  upon  one  inch  in  depth  ;  and 
by  further  calculations  derived  from  the  machi.ieiy:  made  ufe 
of,  he  computes  that  264.7  pounds  of  water  defcend  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  through  the  fpace  of  1  7  inches.  The  power  of  the  water, 
therefore,  to  produce  mechanical  effects  in  this  cafe  will  be 
264.7  X  I J),  or  397°=  From  the  refult  of  the  expeiiment, 
however,  it  appeared  that  a  vail  quantity  of  the  power  was 
left  ;  the  effedt  being  only  to  raife  9.375  pounds  to  the  height 
of  135  inches  :  fo  that  the  power  was  to  the  effect  as  3970  to 
9.375  X  135  =  1266,  or  as  10  to  3.18. 

This,  according  to  our  author,  mull  be  confidered  as  the 
greatefl  Angle  effedl  of  water  upon  an  underfhot-wheel,  where 
the  water  defeends  from  an  height  of  15  inches;  but  as  the 
force  of  the  current  vs  not  by  any  means  exhaulttd,  we  muff 
tpnfider  the  true  proportion  betwixt  the  power  and  effect  to 
be  that  betwixt  the  .quantity  of  water  already  ment'oned  and 
the  font  of  all  the  effects  producible  from  it.  This  remainder 
■of  power,  it  is  plain,  muit  be  equal  to  that  of  the  velocity  of 
"the  wheel  itfelf  multiplied  into  the  weight  of  the  water.  In  the 
prefent  experiment,  the  circumference  cf  the  wheel  moved 
with  the  velocity  of  3.123  feet  in  a  fecond,  which  anfwers  to 
a  head  of  1.82  inches.  *  ;  and  this  height  being  multiplied  by 
264.7,  the  quantity  of  water  expended  in  a  minute  gives  481 
for  the  power  of  the  water  after  it  has  paffed  the  wheel ;  and 
lienee  the  true  proportion  betwixt  the  power  and  the  effedl 
will  be  as  3849  to  1266  ;  or  as  1  1  to  4. 

As  the  wheel  revolved  86  tiroes  in  a  minute,  the  velocity  of 
the  water  mull  be  equal  to  86  circumferences  of  the  wheel; 
which,  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  apparatus  ufed 
by  Mr.  Smeaton,  was  as  86  to  30,  or  as  20  to  7. — The 
greatelt  load  with  which  the  wheel  would  move  was  91b.  6  oz.; 
and  by  12  ib.  it  was  entiiely  flopped.  Whence  our  author  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  'impulfe  of  the  water  is  more  than  double  of 
what  it  ought  to  he  according  to  theory  :  but  this  he  accounts 
for  by  obftrving,  that  in  his  experiment  the  wheel  was  placed 
not  in  an  open  river,  where  the  natural  current,  after  it  has 
communicated  its  impulfe  ta  the  float,  has  room  on  all  fides  to 
efcape,  as  the  theory  fuppofes,  but  in  a  conduit,  to  which  the 
float  being  adapted,  the  water  cannot  otherwife  efcape  than  by 
moving  along  with  the  wheel,  it  is  obfervable,  that  a  wheel 
working  in  this  manner,  as  foon  as,  the  water  meets  the  float, 
receiving  a  fudden  check,  it  rifes  up  againft  the  float  like  a 
wave  againit  a  fixed  object,  infomuch  that,  when  the  Iheet  of 
Water  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  before  the  float,  yet 
this  fheet  will  aft  upon  the  whole  furface  of  a  float  whofe 
height  is  three  inches  :  and  ccnfeque ntly,  was  the  float  no 
higher  than  the  thicknefs  of  the  fheet  of  water,  as  the  theory 
alio  fuppofes,  a  great  part  of  the  force  would  have  been  lolt  by 
the  water  dafhing  over  the  float, 

Mr.  Smeaton  next  proceeds  to  give  tables  of  the  velocities 
of  wheels  with  different  heights  of  water  3  and  from  the  whole 
deduces  the  following  cqnclulions  :  1.  The  virtual  or  effec¬ 


tive  head  being  the  fame,  the  efftdl  will  be  neatly  as  the  ^uarr- 
tity  of  water  expended.  2.  The  expence  of  water  being  the 
fame,  the  effect  will  he  nearly  as  the  height  of  the  virtual  or 
effective  head.  3.  The  quantity  of  water  expended  being  the 
fame,  theefiedl  is  nearly  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  4.  The 
aperture  being  the  fame,  the  cffedl  will  be  nearly  as  the  cube 
of  the  velocity  of  the  water.  Hence,  if  water  palfes  out  of  an 
apeiture  in  the  fame  feCtion,  but  with  difteient  velocities,  the 
expence  will  be  proportional  to  the  velocity  ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  expence  be  not  proportional  to  the  velocity,  the  fedlion  of 
the  water  is  not  the  fame.  5.  The  virtual  head,  or  that  fiom 
which  we  are  to  calculate  the.  power,  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  head  water ;  but  when  the  aperture  is  larger,  or  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  water  lefs,  they’  approach  nearer  to  a  coincidence  t. 
and  confequently,  in  the  large  openings  of  mills  and  fluices, 
where  great  quantities  of  water  are  difeharged  from  moderate 
heads,  the  head  of  water,  and  virtual  head  determined  from 
the  velocity’,  will  nearly  agree  ;  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
perience.  6.  The  molt  general  proportion  betwixt  the  power 
and  effedl  is  that  of  10  to  3  ;  the  extremes  10  to  3.2,  and 
.'O  to  2.8.  i3ut  it  is  obfervable,  that  where  the  power  is 
greateft,  the  fecond  term  of  the  ratio  is  greatefl  alfo  :  hence 
we  may  allow  the  proportion  fublilting  in  great  works  to  be  as- 
th  ree  to  one.  7.  The  proportion  of  velocity  between  the 
water  and  wheel  is  in  general  about  5  to  2.  8.  There  is  no¬ 

certain  ratio  between  the  load  that  the  wheel  will  carry  at  its 
maximum ,  and  what  wili  totally  flop  it  ;  though  the  propor¬ 
tions  are  contained  within  the  limits  of  20  to  19,  and  20  to 
15  ;  but  as  the  effedl  approaches  ntareft  to  the  rat-io  of  20  to 
15,  or  of  4  to  3  when  the  power  is  greatelt  either  by  increafe  of 
velocity  or  quantity  of  water,  this  feems  to  be  the  moll  ap¬ 
plicable  to  large  works but  as  the  load  that  a  wheel  ought  to 
haveKin  order  to  work  to  the  belt  advantage,  can  be  alligned 
by  knowing  theeffetl  that  it  ought  to  produce,  and  the  velocity 
it  ought  to  have  in  producing  it,  the  exadl  knowledge  of  the 
greatelt  load  it  will  bear  is  of  the  leaft  confequence  in  pratlice,, 

Mr.  Smeaton,  after  having  finiibed  his  experiments  on  the 
underfhot  mills,  reduced  the  number  of  floats,  which  were  ori¬ 
ginally  24,  to  12;  which  caufed  a  diminution  in  the  efledt,  by 
realon  that  a  greater  quantity  of  water  efcaped  between  the 
floats  and  the  floor  than  before  :  but  on  adapting  to  it  a  circu¬ 
lar  l'weep  of  fuch  a  length,  that  one  float  entered  into  the  curve 
before  the  other  left  it,  the  eff’edt  came  fo  near  that  of  the 
former,  as  not  to  give  any  hopes  of  advancing  it  by  increafing 
the  number  of  floats  beyond  24  in  this  particular  wheel. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  power  of  water 
when  atting  byr  its  own  gravity  in  turning  an  overlhot  wheel  ; 
“  In  reafoning  without  experiment  (lays  he),  one  might  be 
led  to  imagine,  that  however  different  the  mode  of  application 

is,  yet  that,  whenever  the  fame  quantity’  of  water  defeends 
through  the  lame  perpendicular  (pace,  the  natural  effedtive 
power  would  be  equal,  luppoling  the  machinery  free  from 
fridlion,  equally’  calculated  to  receive  the  full  effedl  of  the 
power,  and  to  make  the  moll  of  it :  for,  if  we  fuppofe  the 
height  of  a  column  of  water  to  be  30  inches,  and  refling  upon 
a  bafe  or  aperture  of  one  inch  fquare,  every  cubic  inch  of  wa¬ 
ter  that  departs  therefrom  will  acquire  the  fame  velocity  or 
momentum  from  the  uniform  preflureof  30  cubic  inches  above 

it,  that  one  cubic  inch  let  fall  from  the  top  will  acquire  in  fall¬ 
ing  down  to  the  level  of  the  aperture  :  one  would  therefore 
fuppofe  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  let  fall  through  a  fpace  of 
30  inches,  and  there  impinging  upon  another  body’,  would  be 
capable  of  producing  an  equal  eflebl  by  colliiion,  as  if  the 
fame  cubic  inch  had  defeended  through  the  fame  fpace  with  a 


*  Thefe  calculations  are  founded  upon  the  known  -maxim  in  hydroflatics,  that  the  velocity  of  fpouting  water  is  nearly  the 
feme, .with  that  which  an  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  felling  from  an  height  equal  to  that  of  the  refervoir,  and  is  proved  by  the 
rrfing-of  jets  nearly  to  the  height  of  their  refervoirs. 
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lower'  motion,  and  produced  its  effects  gradually.  But,  how¬ 
ever  conclufive  this  reafoning  may  feern,  it  will  appear  in  the 
courfe  of  the  following  deductions,  that  the  eftett  of  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  defccnding  bodies  is  very  different  from  the  effect  of 
the  ftroke  of  fuch  as  are  non-elaftic,  though  generated  by  an 
equal  mechanical  power.” 

Having  made  fuch  alterations  in  his  machinery  as  were  ne¬ 
ceflary  for  overfhot  wheels,  our  author  next  gives  a  table  of 
experiments  with  the  apparatus  fo  altered.'  In  thefe  the  head 
was  6  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  wheel  24  inches ;  lo 
that  the  whole  defeent  was  30  inches  ;  the  quantity  of  water 
•  expended  in  a  minute  was  963-  pounds  ;  which,  multiplied  by 
30  inches,  gives  the  power  =  2900:  and,,  alter  making  the 
proper  calculations,  the  effect  was  computed  at  1914  ;  whence 
the  ratio  of  the  power  to  it  comes  to  be  nearly  as  3  to  2.  If, 
however,  we  compute  the  power  from  the  height  of  the  wheel 
only,  the  power  will  be  to  the  effect  nearly  as  5  to  4. 

From  another  let  of  experiments  the  following  concluftons 
were  deduced  : 

1.  The  effective  power  of  the  water  mull  be  reckoned  upon 
the  whole  defeent  ;  becaufe  it  mull  be  railed  to  that  height  in 
order  to  be  able  to  produce  the  fame  effect  a  fecond  time.  The 
ratios  between  the  powers  fo  ellimated  and  the  effects  at  a 
maximum ,  differ  neai  ly  from  4  to  3 ,  and  from  4  to  2  Where  the 
heads  of  water  and  quantities  of  it  expended  are  the  lealt,  the 
proportion  is  nearly  from  4  to  3 ;  but  where  the  heads  and  quan¬ 
tities  are  greatelt,  it  comes  nearer  to  that  of  4  to  2  ;  fo  that 
by  a  medium  of  the  whole  the.  ratio  is  nearly  as  3  to  2.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  effect  ;of  overfhot  wheels  is  nearly  double 
to  that  of  underlhot  ones  ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
non-elaftic  bodies,  when  adding  by  their  iinpulfe  or  collifion, 
communicate  only  a  part  of  their  original  impulfe,  the  remain¬ 
der  being  fpent  in  changing  their  figure  in  confequence  ot  the 
ftroke.  The  ultimate  conclulion  is,  that  the  effects  as  well  as 
the  powers  are  as  the  quantities  of  water  and  perpendicular 
heights  multiplied  together  refpehtively. 

2.  By  incre.afing  the  head,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  effects 
are  at  all  augmented  in  proportion  ;  for,  by  railing  it  from  3 
to  r  1  inches,  the  effect  was  augmented  by  lei's  than  one-leventh 
of  the  increafe  of  perpendicular  height.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  higher  the  wheel  is  in  proportion  to  the  whole  delcent, 
the  greater  will  be  the  effect ;  becaufe  it  depends  lefs  upon  the 
impulfe  of  the  head,  and  more  upon  the  gravity  of  the  water 
in  the  buckets:  and  if  we  confider  how  obliquely  the  water 
ilfuing  from  the  head  mull  ftrike  the  buckets,  we  lhall  not  be 
at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  little  advantage  that  arifes  Irom  the 
impulfe  thereof,  and  lhall  immediately  lee  of  how  little  confe¬ 
quence  this  is  to  the  effect  of  an  overfhot  wheel.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  other  things,  mult  be  lubject  to  limitation  ; 
for  it  is  neceflary  that  the  velocity  ot  the  water  fhould  be  fome- 
what  greater  than  the  wheel,  otherwife  the  latter  will  not  only 
be  retarded  by  the  ftriking  of  the  buckets  againlt  the  water, 
but  fome  of  the  power  will  be  loft  by  the  dalhing  of  the  water, 
over  the  buckets. 

3.  To  determine  the  velocity  which  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  ought  to  have  in  order  to  produce  the  greatetl  effect,  Mr. 
Smeaton  obferves,  that  the  more  flowly  any  body  delcends  by 
the  force  of  gravity  when  acting  upon  any  piece  of  machinery, 
the  more  of  that  force  will  be  fpent  upon  it,  and  confeqnently 
the  effect  will  be  the  greater.  If  a  lfream  of  water  falls  into 

.the  bucket  of  an  overfhot  wheel,  it  will  be  there  retained  till 
the  wheel  dilcharges  it  by  moving  round;  and,  of  confequence, 
the  llower  the  wheel  moves,  the  more  water  it  will  receive ;  fo 
that  what  is  loft  in  velocity  is  gained  by  the  greater  preffure  of 
water  upon  the  buckets.  From  the  experiments,  however,  it 
appears,  that  when  the  wheel  made  about  20  turns  in  a  minute 
the  effedt  was  greateft  ;  when  it  made  only  i8j  the  motion  was 
irregular 4  and  when  loaded  fo  as  not  to  admit  its  turning  18 
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times,  the  wheel  was  overpowered  with  the  load.  When  it 
made  30  turns,  the  power  was  diminifhed  by  about  ^5th,  and 
when  the  number  of  turns  was  increafed  to  40,  it  was  dimi- 
niftied  by  one-fourth.  Hence  we  fee,  that  in  practice  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  tlie  wheel  fhould  not  be  diminifhed  farther  than  what 
will  procure  fome  folid  advantage  in  point  of  power;  becaufe, 
ecsteris  paribus,  the  buckets  muft  be  larger  as  the  motion  is 
flower  ;  and  the  wheel  being  more  loaded  with  water,  the  llrefs 
will  be  proportionably  increafed  upon  every  part  of  the  work. 
The  belt  velocity  for  pradtice,  therefore,  will  be  that  when  the 
wheel  made  30  turns  in  a  minute,  which  is  little  more  than 
three  feet  in  a  fecond.  This  velocity  is  applicable  to  the  higheft 
overfhot  wheels  as  well  as  the  lowed.  Experience  however  de¬ 
termines,  that  high  wheels  may  deviate  farther  from  this  rule 
before  they  will  lole  their  power,  by  a  given  aliquot  part  of 
the  whole,  than  low  ones  can  he  permitted  to  do;  for  a  wheel 
of  24  feet  high  may  move  at  the  rate  of  fix  feet  per  fecond  ; 
while  our  author  has  l'een  one  of  33  feet  high  move  very  ftea- 
di  1  v  and  well  with  a  velocity  of  little  more  than  two  feet.  The 
reafon  of  this  fuperior  velocity  in  the  24  feet  wheel,  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  owing  to  the  fmall  proportion  that  the  head  requifite 
to  give  the  proper  velocity  to  the  wheel  bears  to  the  whole  . 
height. 

4.  The  maximum  load  for  an  overfhot  wheel  is  that  which 
reduces  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  to  its  proper  velocity  ; 
which  is  known  by  dividing  the  effect  it  ought  to  produce  in  a 
given  time  by  the  (pace  intended  to  be  deferihed  by  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  wheel  in  the  lame  time  :  the  quotient  will  be 
the  reftftance  overcome  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  , 
is  equal  to  the  load  required,  including  the  fridlion  and  reftftance 
of  the  machinery. 

5.  The  greatelt  velocity  that  an  overfhot  wheel  is  capable 
of,  depends  jointly  upon  the  diameter  or  height  of  the  wheel 
and  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  circumference  ran  never  be  greater  than  to  deferibe 
a  femi-circumfererice,  while  a  body  let  fall  from  the  top  deferibes 
the  diameter,  nor  even  quite  fo  great  ;  as  the  difference  in  point 
of  time  muft  always  be  in  favour  of  that  which  falls  through 
the  diameter.  Thus,  luppofing  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  to 
he  lb  feet  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  an  heavy  body  would  fall 
through  this  fpace  in  one  fecond  ;  but  fuch  a  wheel  could  never 
arrive  at  this  velocity,  or  make  one  turn  in  two  feconds,  nor 
could  an  overfhot  wheel  ever  come  near  it  :  becaufe,  after  it 
has  acquired  a  certain  velocity,  great  part  of  the  water  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  entering  the  buckets,  and  part  is  thrown  out  again 
by  the  centrifugal  force  :  and  as  thele  circumftances  have  a 
eonliderable  dependence  upon  the  form  of  the  buckets,  it  is 
impotlible  to  lay  down  any  general  ruk-fur  the  velocity  of  this 
kind  of  wheels. 

6.  Though  in  theory  we  may  fuppofe  a  wheel  to  be  made 
capable  of  overcoming  any  reftftance  whatever,  yet  as  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  is  neceflary  to  make  the  wheel  and  buckets  of  fome  .cer¬ 
tain  and  determinate  fize,  we  always  find  that  the  wheel  will 
be  flopped  by  fuch  a  weight  as  is  equ.al  to  the  effort  of  the  ■ 
water  in  all  the  buckets  of  a  femi-circumference  put  together. 
This  may  be  determined  from  the  ftructure  of  the  buckets 
themfelves ;  but,  in  practice,  an  overfhot  wheel  becomes  un- 
ferviceable  long  before:  this  time  ;  for,  when  it  meets  with  fuch 
an  obftacle  as  diminifhes  its  velocity  to  a  certain  degree,  its 
motion  becomes  irregular  ;  but  this  never  happens  till  the 
velocity  of  the  circumference  is  lefs  than  the  two  feet  per  le- 
cond,  when  the  reftftance  is  equable. 

7.  From  the  above  obfervations,  we  may  eafily  deduce  the  fotte 
of  water  upon  bread-wheels,  &c.  But,  in  general,  all  kinds  of  . 
wh#eels  where  the  water  cannot  defeend  through  a  given  fpace 
unlefs  the  wheel  moves  with  it,  are  to  be  confidered  as  over- 
fliot  wheels  ;  and  thofe  which  receive  the  impulfe  or.  Ihock 
of  the  water,  whether  in  an  horizontal,  oblique,  or  perpendi- 
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cular  dire&ion,  are  to  be  conlidered  as  underfhots.  Hence  a 
wheel  in  which  the  water  (trikes  at  a  certain  point  below  the 
furface  of  the  head,  and  after  that  defends  in  the  arch  of  a 
circle,  prefting  by  its  gravity  upon  the  wheel,  the  eff'e<ff  of 
•  luch  a  wheel  will  he  equal  to  that  of  an  underfliot  whofe  head 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  level  between  the  furface  of  the 
Water  in  the  refervoir  and  the  point  where  it  (trikes  the  wheel, 
added  to  that  of  an  overftiot,  whofe  height  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  point  where  it  ftrik.es  the  wheel 
ami  the  level  of  the  tail-water. 

In  the  66th  volume  of  the  Tranfadtions,  our  author  confi- 
ders  fome  of  the  caules  which  have  produced  difagreements 
and  difputes  among  mathematicians  upon  this  fubjedt.  He 
obferves,  that  loon  after  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  given  his  defi¬ 
nition,  “  that  the  quantity  of  motion  is  the  meafure  of  the 
fame,  arifing  from  the  velocity  and  quantity  of  matter  con¬ 
jointly,”  it  was  controverted  by  his  cotempornry  philofophers. 
They  maintained,  that  the  meafure  of  the  quantity  of  motion 
(houlJ  be  eftimated  by  taking  the  quantity  of  matter  and  the 
fquare  of  the  velocity  conjointly.  On  this  fuhjcdt  he  remarks, 
that  from  equal  impelling  powers  adding  for  equal  intervals  of 
>  time,  equal  augmentations  of  velocity  are  acquired  by  given 
budies  when  they  are  not  refilled  by  a  medium.  Thus  a  body 
defeending  one  fecond  by  the  force  of  gravity,  pa(fes  through  a 
fpace  of  16  feet  and  an  inch;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  ft 
has  acquired  a  velocity  of  33  feet  2  inches  in  a  fecond  ;  at  the 
end  of  two  fecond?,  it  has  acquired  one  that  would  carry  it 
through  64  feet  4  inches  in  a  fecond.  If,  therefore,  m 
eonlequence  of  this  equal  increafe  of  velocity,  wc  define 
this  to  be  a  double  quantity  of  motion  generated  in  a 
given  time  in  a  certain  quantity  of  matter,  we  come  near  to 
Sir  Ifaae's  definition  :  but  in  trying  experiments  upon  the 
efFedds  of  bodies,  it  appears,  that  when  a  body  is  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  whatever  caufe,  the  imprellion  it  will  make  upon  an 
uniformly  refilling  medium,  or  upon  uniformly  yielding  fub- 
ftances,  will  be  as  the  mafs  of  matter  of  the  moving  body 
multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  its  velocity.  The  queftion  there¬ 
fore  properly  is,  whether  thofe  terms,  the  quantity  of  motion , 
the  momenta,  or  forces  of  bodies  in  motion,  are  to  be  efteemed 
equal,  double,  or  triple,  when  they  have  been  generated  by 
an  equable  impulfe  adding  for  an  equal,  double,  or  triple  time  ? 
or  that  it  (hould  be  meafured  by  the  efdedds  being  equal,  double, 
or  triple,  in  overcoming  refinances  before  a  body  in  motion 
can  be  flopped  ?  For,  according  to  the  meaning  we  put  upon 
thefe  words,  the  momenta  of  equal  bodies  will  be  as  the  velo¬ 
cities  or  fquares  of  the  velocities  of  the  moving  bodies. 

Though  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  terms  employed,  how¬ 
ever,  we  (hall  find  both  thefe  doddrines  to  be  true  ;  it  is  certain 
that  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  writers  upon  mechanics  have 
fallen  into  errors  by  negledding  to  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  they  make  u'e  of.  Defaguliers,  for  inftance,  after  having 
been  at  pains  to  (how  that  the  difpute,  which  in  his  time  had 
fiibfilted  for  50  years,  was  a  difpute  merely  about  words,  tells 
us,  that  both  opinions  may  be  eafily  reconciled  in  the  following 
cafe,  viz.  that  the  wheel  of  an  underfliot  water-mill  is  capable 
of  do  ng  quadruple  work  when  the  velocity  of  the  water  is 
doubled,  inflead  of  double  work  only  :  “  For  (fays  he)  the 
adjutage  being  the  fame,  we  find,  that  as  the  water’s  velocity 
-is  double,  there  are  twice  the  number  of  particles  that  ifiue 
out,  and  therefore  the  ladle  board  isftruck  by  twice  the  matter  ; 
which  matter  moving  with  twice  the  velocity  that  it  had  in 
the  firft  cafe,  the  whole  effedd  mud  be  quadruple,  though  the 
-fnftantaneous  ftroke  of  each  particle  is  increafed  only  in  a  lim- 
ple  proportion  of  the  velocity.”  In  another  place,  the  fame 
author  tells  us,  that  though  “  the  knowledge  of  the  foregoing 
particulars  is  abfolutely  neceflary  fpr  fetting  an  underfliot  wheel 
to  work,  yet  the  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  it  w  ould  (till  be 
guefs-work  3  and  we  (hould  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  the  utmoft 


that  it  could  perform,  had  it  not  been  for  an  ingenious  proph^ 
fition  of  that  excellent  mechanic,  M.  Parent,  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  who  has  fliowed,  that  an  underfliot 
wheel  can  do  the  mold  work  when  its  velocity  is  equal  to  the 
third  part  of  that  of  the  water ;  becaufe  then  two  thirds  of 
the  water  is  employed  in  driving  the  wheel,  with  a  force  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  By  multiplying  the 
furface  of  the  adjutage  or  opening  by  the  height  of  the  water, 
we  (hall  have  the  column  of  water  that  moves  the  wheel.  The 
wheel  thus  moved  will  fuldain  on  the  oppofite  fide  only  four- 
ninths  of  that  weight  which  will  keep  ir  in  equilibrio ;  but 
-what  it  can  move  with  the  velocity  it  has,  is  only  one-third  of 
the  equilibrium.”  This  conclufion  is  likewile  adopted  by  Mr. 
Alaclaurin. 

Underfliot  wheels  had  been  greatly  preferred  by  M.  Belidor 
to  thofe  of  any  other  conldruddion.  He  had  even  concluded, 
that  water  applied  in  this  way  will  do  more  than  fix  times  the 
work  of  an  overftiot  wheel ;  while  Dr.  Defaguliers,  in  over¬ 
throwing  Belidor’s  prepofition,  determined  that  an  overfhot 
wheel  would  do  'O  times  the  work  oflan  underfliot  wheel  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Between  thefe  two  celebrated 
authors,  therefore,  there  is  a  difference  of  no  lefs  than  60  to  1. 

In  eonlequence  of  fuch  monflrous  disagreement,  Mr.  Srr.ea- 
ton  began  the  experiments  of  which  we  have  already  given  an 
account.  From  them,  befides  the  politicos  already  deduced, 
it  appears,  that  where  the  velocity  of  water  is  double,  the  ad¬ 
jutage  or  aperture  of  the  lluice  remaining  the  fame,  the  effect 
is  eight  times;  that  is,  not  as  the  fquare.  but  as  the  cube  of 
the  velocity.  In  the  other  conclufion  of  Defaguliers  and  Mac- 
laurin,  the  error  was  no  lefs  ;  for  from  thence  it  would  follow, 
that  by  means  of  the  wheel  only  T4yths  of  the  water  expended 
would  be  raifed  back  again  to  the  height  of  the  refervoir  from 
which  it  defended,  exclufive  of  the  friction,  which  would  ftill 
diminifli  the  quantity  :  but  from  Mr.  Smeaton’s  experiments 
it  appears,  that  in  fome  cafes  upwards  of  one-fourth  had  been 
raifed.  In  large  works  the  effe&s  had  been  dill  greater,  ap¬ 
proaching  in  an  underfliot  wheel  to  one  half,  and  in  an  over- 
fliot  one  to  the  whole  ;  which  would  be  the  limit,  if  it  were 
potfiblc  to  remove  the  fridlion  and  refiftance  of  the  air.  The 
velocity  of  the  wheel  alfo,  which,  according  to  the  conclufions 
of  M.  Parent  and  Dr.  Defaguliers,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
one-third  of  the  velocity  of  the  water,  varies,  according  to  Mr. 
Smeaton,  between  one- third  and  one-half.  But  in  all  great  works 
the  maximum  lieth  much  nearer  to  one-half  than  a  third ;  the 
former  appearing  to  be  the  true  maximum,  if  all  fri&ion,  re¬ 
fiftance  of  the  air,  and  fcattering  of  water  could  be  avoided. 

To  make  thefe  matters  plain  to  mechanics,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  running  into  pradlical  errors  in  confequence  of  a 
fallacious  theory,  Mr.  Smeaton,  in  the  year  1759,  inftitntfd 
another  fet  of  experiments  ;  the  immediate  objeH  of  which 
was,  to  determine  what  proportion  or  quantity  of  mechanical 
power  is  expended  in  giving  the  fame  body  different  degrees  of 
velocity.  Having  conftruCted  a  proper  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  with  it  made  a  number  of  experiments,  he  concludes, 
“  that  time,  properly  fpeaking,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
production  of  mechanical  effeCts  othenvife  than  as  by  equally 
flowing  it  becomes  a  common  meafure  ;  fo  that,  whatever  me¬ 
chanical  effeCt  is  found  to  be  produced  in  a  given  time,  the 
uniform  continuance  of  the  aCtion  of  the  fame  mechanical 
power  will,  in  a  double  time,  produce  twice  that  effect.  A 
mechanical  power,  therefore,  properly  fpeaking,  is  meafured 
by  the  whole  of  its  mechanical  effeCts  produced,  whether  that 
effeCt  be  produced  in  a  greater  or  leffer  time:  thus,. having 
treafured  up  10c  o  tuns  of  water,  which  I  can  let  out  upon 
the  overftiot  wheel  of  a  mill,  and  defending  through  a  per¬ 
pendicular  of  20  feet ;  this  power,  applied  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner,  will  grind  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  in  an  hour  :  but, 
fuppofmg  the  mill  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  greater  impuKe 
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with  as  great  advantage  as  a  lefler ;  then,  if  the  corn  be  let 
*ut  twice  as  faft,  the  lame  quantity  of  water  will  be  ground  in 
half  an  hour,  the  whole  of  the  water  being  likewife  expended 
in  that  time.  What  time  has  therefore  to  do  in  the  cafe  is 
this  :  Let  the  rate  of  doing  the  bufinefs  or  producing  the  effeft 
be  what  it  will ;  if  this  rate  is  uniform,  when  I  have  found  by 
experiment  what  is  done  in  a  given  time,  then,  proceeding  at 
the  fame  rate,  twice  the  effeft  will  be  produced  in  tvvice  the 
time,  on  fuppolition  that  I  have  a  fupply  of  mechanic  power 
to  go  on  with.  Thus,  1000  tuns  of  water  defcending  through 
20  feet  perpendicular,  being,  as  has  been  fhown,  a  given  me¬ 
chanic  power,  let  it  be  expended  at  what  rate  it  will  ;  if,  when 
this  is  expended,  We  are  to  wait  another  hour  till  an  equal 
quantity  can  be  procured,  then  we  can  only  expend  12  luch 
quantities  in  24  hours.  But  if,  while  the  thoufancftuns  of 
water  are  expending  in  one  hour,  the  fame  quantity  is  renewed, 
we  can  then  expend  24  fuch  in  the  24  hours,  or  go  on  without 
intermitfion.  The  product  or  effeft  will  then  be  in  proportion 
to  time,  which  is  the  common  meafure  ;  but  the  quantity  of 
mechanic  power  arifing  from  the  flow  of  the  two  rivers,  com¬ 
pared  by  taking  an  equal  portion  of  time,  is  double  in  the 
one  to  the  other ;  though  each  has  a  mill  that,  when  going, 
will  grind  an  equal  quantity  of  corn  in  an  hour." 

Mr.  Fergufon,  in  his  directions  to  mill-wrights,  has  adopted 
the  maxim  which  Mr.  Smeaton  condemns  as  erroneous,  viz. 
that  when  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  but  one-third  of  that  of 
the  water,  it  then  afts  to  the  greatell  advantage.  He  adds, 
that  the  mill-ftone  ought  to  make  about  60  turns  in  a  minute ; 
for  when  it  makes  only  40  or  30  turns  it  grinds  too  flowly  ; 
and  when  more  than  70,  it  heats  the  meal  too  much,  and  cuts 
the  bran  fp  fmall  that  a  part  of  it  mixes  with  the  meal,  and 
cannot  be  feparated  from  it  by  any  means.  The  utmofl  per¬ 
fection  of  mill-work,  therefore,  according  to  this  author,  lies 
in  making  the  train  fo  that  the  mill-ftone  fhall  make  about  60 
turns  in  a  minute,  when  the  wheel  moves  with  one-third  of  the 
velocity  of  the  water.  To  accomplifh  this  he  lays  down  the 
following  rules  :  x.  Meafure  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
fall  of  water  above  the  middle  of  the  aperture,  where  it  is  fet 
out  to  aft  by  impulfe  againft  the  float-boards  on  the  lower 
tide  of  the  underthot  wheel.  2.  Multiply  this  conftant  number 
64.2882  by  the  height  of  the  fall  in  feet,  and  extraft  the 
fquare-root  of  the  produft,  which  will  give  the  number  of  feet 
that  the  water  moves  in  a  fecond.  3.  The  velocity  of  the  floats 
of  the  wheel  is  equal.to  one-third  of  the  velocity  of  the  water 
juft  now  found.  4.  .Divide  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
by  the  velocity  of  its  floats,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feconds  in  one  turn  of  the  great  water-wheel,  on  whofe 
axis  the  cog-wheel  that  turns  the  trundle  is  fixed.  5.  Divide 
60  by  the  number  of  feconds  in  a  turn  of  the  water-wheel,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  riumber  of  turns  it  makes  in  a  minute. 
6.  By  this  number  of  turns  divide  60,  the  number  of  times 
that  a  mill-ftone  ought  to  have  in  a  minute;  the  quotient  is 
the  number  of  turns  that  the  mill-ftone  ought  to  make  for 
every  one  of  the  large  wheel.  7.  Then  as  the  number  of 
turns  required  of  the  mill-ftone  in  a  minute  is  to  the  number 
of  turns  of  the  cog-wheel  in  a  minute ;  fo  muft  the  number 
of  cogs  in  the  wheel  be  to  the  number  of  ftaves  in  the  trundle 
oil  the  axis  of  the  mill-ftone,  in  the  neareft  whole  number  that 
can  be  found. 

For  the  conftruftion  of  the  different  parts  of  mills,  Mr. 
Imifon  gives  the  following  general  directions  : 

The  method  for  fitting  out  a  fpur-vjbeel  and  wallower. — 
Draw  the  pitch  lines  Ax,  Bi,  Ai,  all,  pi.  a>i.  fig.  96. \ 
then  divide  them  into  the  number  of  teeth  or  cogs  required, 
as  abc. 

Divide  one  of  thofe  diftances,  as  he,  into  feven  equal  parts, 
as  1,  2,  3,  4,.  5,  6,  7 ;  three  parts  allow  for  the  thicknefs  of 
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the  cogs,  as  1,  2,  3,  in  the  tog  a,  and  four  for  the  thicknefs 
of  the  ftave,  of  the  wallower  (one  reafon  for  allowing  three 
parts  for  the  cog  and  four  for  the  ftave,  is,  the  wallower  is  in 
general  of  lefs  diameter  than  the  wheel,  therefore  fubjeft  to 
more  wear  in  proportion  of  the  number  of  cogs  to  the  number 
of  ftaves ;  but  if  there  is  the  fame  number  of  ftaves  as  of  cogs, 
they  may  be  of  equal  thicknefs),  as  1,2,  3,  4,  in  the  ftave 
m,  fig.  97.  the  height  of  the  cog  is  equal  to  four  parts;  then 
divide  its  height  into  five  equal  parts,  as  r,  2,  3,  4,  5,  in  the 
cog  C;  allow  three  for  the  bottom  to  the  pitch  line  of  the 
cog;  the  other  two  parts  for  epicycloid,  fo  as  to  fit  and  bear 
on  the  ftave  equally.  The  mill-wrights  in  general  put  the 
point  of  a  pair  of  compaffes  in  the  dot  3,  of  the  cog  a,  and 
ftrike  the  line  de ;  then  remove  the  point  of  the  compafl'es  to 
the  point  d,  and  ftrike  the  curve  line  3  f  which  they  account- 
near  enough  the  figure  of  the  epicycloid. 

The  method  for  a  face-wheel  is  thus  :  Divide  the  pitch  line 
Ai)  into  the  number  of  cogs  intended,  as  abc;  divide  the  dif- 
tance  be  into  feven  equal  parts ;  three  of  thofe  parts  allow  for 
the  thicknefs  of  the  cogs,  as  1,2,  3,  in  the  cog  a,  four  for  the 
height,  and  four  for  the  width,  as  de,  and  four  for  the  thicknefs 
of  the  ftave  m ;  draw  a  line  through  the  centre  of  the  cog,  as 
the  line  AI  at  S  :  and  on  the  point  5  deferibe  the  line  de ;  re¬ 
move  the  compaffes  to  the  point  A,  and  draw  the  line  fg, 
which  forms  the  lhape  of  the  cog ;  then  fliape  the  cog  on  the 
fides  to  a  cycloid,  as  defg.  But  this  method  of  fetting  out 
the  thape  of  a  cog  is  variable,  according  to  the  cycloid  in¬ 
different  diameters  of  wheels. 

In  common  fpur-nuts,  divide  the  pitch  line  A  into  twice 
as  many  equal  parts  as  you  intend  teeth,  as  a ,  b,  c,  d,  e,  fig.  98. 
with  a  pair  of  compaffes  opened  to  half  the  diftance  of  any  of 
thole  divifions  from  the  points  a  1,  2-3,  e$,  draw  the  femicircles 
a,  c,  and  e,  which  will  form  the  ends  of  the  teeth.  From  the 
points  2,  4,  and  6,  draw  the  femicircles  gbi,  which  will  form 
the  hollow  curves  for  the  fpaces  ;  but  if  the  ends  of  the  teeth1 
were  epicycloids,  inftead  of  femicircles,  they  would  aft  much 
better. 

The  principle  of  bevel  geer  confifts  in  two  cones,  rolling  on 
the  furface  of  each  other.  As  the  cone  A  and  B  fig.  99.  revolv¬ 
ing  on  their  centres  ab,  ac ;  if  their  bafes  are  equal,  they  will 
perform  their  revolutions  in  one  and  the  fame  time,  or  any 
other  two  points  equally  diftant  from  the  centre  a,  as  di,  dr, 
d'i,  8cc.  will  revolve  in  the  fame  time  as  fi,fi,f$,  &c.  In  the 
like  manner,  (figures  100  and  ioj)  if  the  cones  afdc  be  twice 
the  diameters  at  the  bafe  dc,  as  the  cones  afe  are ;  then 
if  they  turn  about  their  centres  when  the  cone  afd  has  made 
one  revolution,  the  cone  ade  will  have  made  but  half  a  re¬ 
volution  ;  or  when  afd  has  made  two  revolutions,  ade  will 
have  made  but  one,  and  every  part  equally  diftant  from  the 
centre  a,  as  fi,fz,f3,  Arc.  will  have  made  two  revolutions  to 
c  1,  ez,  e3,  fcc,  and  if  the  cones  were  fluted,  or  had  teeth  cut 
in  them,  diverging  from  the  centre  a  to  the  bafes  dc ,  ef,  they 
would  then  become  bevel  geer.  The  teeth  at  the  point  of  the 
cone  being  fmall  and  of  little  ufe,  may  be  cut  off  at  E  and  F, 
figs.  102,  103.  as  feen  by  fig.  104.  where  the  upright  lhatt  ab, 
with  the  bevel  wheel  cd,  turns  the  bevel  wheel  ef  with  its  fliaft 
bg,  and  the  teeth  work  freely  into  each  other,  as  ab,  fig.  105, 
The  teeth  may  be  made  of  any  dimenfion,  according  to  the 
ftrength  required  ;  and  this  method  will  enable  them  to  over¬ 
come  a  much  greater  refiftance,  and  work  l'moother  than  a  face 
wheel  and  wallower  of  the  cpmmon  form  can  potfibly  do  :  be- 
fides,  it  is  of  great  ufe  to  convey  a  motion  in  any  direftion,  or 
to  any  part  of  a  building,  with  the  leaft  trouble  and  friftion. 

The  method  of  conveying  motion  in  any  direftion,  and  pro¬ 
portioning  or  fhaping  the  wheels  thereto,  is  as  follows:  Let  the 
line  ab,  fig.  106.  reprel'ent  a  (haft  coming  from  a  wheel  ;  draw 
the  line  cd  to  interfeft  the  line  ab ,  in  the  direftion  that  the 
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motion  to  be  conveyed  is  intended,  which  will  now  reprefent  a 
.{haft  to  the  intended  motion. 

Again,  fuppofe  the  (haft  ed  is  to  revolve  three  times,  whilft 
the  (haft  ab  revolves  once,  draw  the  parallel  line  ii,  at  any  diC- 
tance  not  too  great,  fuppofe  one  foot  by  a  fcale  ;  then  draw 
the  parallel  line  kk  at  three  feet  diftance,  after  which  draw  the 
dotted  line  wX,  through  the  interfedtion  of  the  (hafts  ab  and 
ed,  and  likewife  through  the  interfedtion  of  the  parallel  lines  ii 
and  kk,  in  the  points  X  andy;  which  will  be  the  pitch  line 
of  the  two  bevel  wheels,  or  the  line  where  the  teeth  of  the  two 
wheels  adt  on  each  other,  as  may  be  feen  fig.  107.  where  the 
motion  may  be  conveyed  in  any  diredtion. 

The  univerfal  joint,  as  reprefented  fig.  108.  may  be  applied 
to  communicate  motion  inftead  of  bevel  geer,  where  the  fpeed 
is  to  be  continued  the  fame,  and  where  the  angle  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  30  or  40  degrees,  and  the  equality  of  motion  is  not  re¬ 
garded  ;  for,  as  it  recedes  from  a  right  line,  its  motion  becomes 
more  irregular.  This  joint  may  be  conltrudted  by  a  crofs,  as 
reprefented  in  the  figure;  or  with  four  pins  fattened  at  right 
angles  upon  the  circumference  of  a  hoop  or  folid  ball.  It  is  of 
great  ufe  in  cotton-mills,  where  the  tumbling  fhafts  are  conti¬ 
nued  to  a  great  diftance  from  the  moving  power.  But  by  apply¬ 
ing  this  joint,  the  fhafts  may  be  cut  into  convenient  lengths,  by 
which  it  will  be  enabled  to  overcome  greater  reftftance. 

To  defcribe  the  cycloid  and  epicycloid,  of  ufe  in  Jhapivg  the  teeth 
ef  wheels,  &c. — If  a  point  or  pencil  a  fig.  109.  on  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  circle  B  proceeds  along  the  plane  a  C  in  a  right 
line,  and  at  the  fame  time  revolves  round  its  centre,  it  will  de¬ 
fcribe  a  cycloid.  And  if  the  generating  circle  D,  fig.  no. 
moves  along  the  circumference  of  another  circle  E,  and  at  the 
fame  time  turns  round  its  centre,  the  point  of  contadl  will  de¬ 
fcribe  an  epicycloid. 

In  the  conftrudtion  of  wind-mills,  Mr.  Smeaton  has  been  at 
no  lefs  pains  to  explain  the  principles  than  in  thofe  which  go 
by  water.  For  this  purpofe  he  conftrudted  a  machine,  of  which 
a  particular  defcription  is  given  in  the  51ft  volume  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions.  The  general  principle  of  this 
was,  that  by  means -of  a  determinate  weight  it  carried  round 
an  axis  with  an  horizontal  arm,  upon  which  were  four  fmall 
moveable  fails.  Thus  the  fails  met  with  a  conftant  and  equable 
blaft  of  air  ;  and  as  they  moved  round,  a  firing  with  a  weight 
affixed  to  it  was  wound  about  their  axis,  and  thus  fnowed 
what  kind  of  fize  or  conftrudtion  of  fails  anfwered  the  purpofe 
befi.  With  this  machine  a  great  number  of  experiments  were 
made;  the  refults  of  which  were  as  follow  : 

1.  The  fails  fet  at  the  angle  with  the  axis,  propofed  as 
the  befi  by  M.  Parent  and  other  geometricians,  viz.  ^5°,  was 
found  to  be  the  word  proportion  of  any  that  was  tried. 

2.  When  the  angle  of  the  fails  with  the  axis  was  increafed 
from  720  to  750,  the  power  was  augmented  in  the  proportion 
of  3 1  to  45  ;  and  this  is  the  angle  rnoft  commonly  in  ufe  when 
the  fails  are  planes. 

3.  Were  nothing  more  requifite  than  to  caufe  the  fails  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  certain  degree  of  velocity  by  the  wind,  thb  pofition 
recommended  by  M.  Parent  would  be  the  befi.  But  if  the 
fails  are  intended  with  given  dimenfions  to  produce  the  greateft 
eftedts  poffible  yi  a  given  time,  we  muft,  if  planes  are  made 
ufe  of,  confine  our  angle  within  the  limits  of  72  and  75  degrees. 

4.  The  variation  of  a  degree  or  two,  when  the  angle  is  near 
the  befi,  is  but  of  little  confequcnce. 

5.  When  the  wind  falls  upon  concave  fails,  it  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  power  of  the  whole,  though  each  part  feparately 
taken  ftould  not  bedifpofed  of  to  the  heft  advantage. 

6.  From  leveral  experiments  on  a  large  fcale,  Mr.  Smeaton 
has  found  the  following  angles  to  anfwer  as  well  as  any.  The 
radius  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  fix  parts;  and  £th,  rec¬ 
koning  from  the  centre,  is  called  1,  the  extremity  being  de¬ 
noted  6. 


N° 
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1 

72° 

180 

2 

7  l 

*9 

3 

72 

1 8  middle 

4 

74 

16 

5 

7  i 

6 

83 

7  extremity. 

7.  Having  thus  obtained  the  befi  method  of  uceatberbigTae.  fails, 
i.  e.  the  moll  advantageous  manner  in  which  they  can  be  placed, 
our  author’s  next  care  was  to  try  what  advantage  oould  be  derived 
from  an  increafe  of  furface  upon  the  fame  radius.  The  reful't  _ 
was,  that  a  broader  fail. requires  a  larger  angle;  and  when  the 
fail  is  broader  at  the  extremity  than  near  the  centre,  the  figure 
is  more  advantageous  than  that  of  a  parallelogram.  The  figure 
and  proportion  of  enlarged  fails,  which  our  author  determines 
to  be  mofi  advantageous  on  a  large  fcale,  is  that  where  the  ex¬ 
treme  bar  is  one-third  of  the  radius  or  whip  (as  the  workmen 
call  it),  and  is  divided  by  the  whip  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  5. 
The  triangular  or  loading  fail  is  coveted  with  board  from 
the  point  downward  of  its  height,  the  reft  as  ufual  with  cloth. 
The  angles  above  mentioned  are  likewife  the  mod  proper  for 
enlarged  fails  ;  it  being  found  in  practice,  that  the  fails  ffiould 
rather  be  too  little  than  too  much  expofed  to  the  diredt  adtion 
of  the  wind. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  more  fail  the  greater  would 
be  the  power  of  the  windmill,  and  have  therefore  propofed  to 
fill  up  the  whole  area;  and  by  making  each  fail  a  fedtor  of  an 
ellipfis,  according  to  M.  Parent's  method,  to  intercept  the 
whole  cylinder  of  wind,  in  order  to  produce  the  greateft  efTedt 
poffible.  From  our  author’s  experiments,  however,  it  appeared, 
that  when  the  furface -of  all  the  fails  exceeded  feven-eighths  of 
the  area,  the  effedt  was  rather  diminifhed*  than  augmented. 
Hence  he  concludes,  that  when  the  whole  cylinder  of  wind  is 
intercepted,  it  cannot  then  produce  the  greateft  effcdl  for  want 
of  proper  iriterftices  to  efcape. 

“  It  is  certainly  defirable  (fays  Mr.  Smeaton),  that  the  fails 
of  windmills  ffiould  be  as  ffiort  as  poffible ;  but  it  is  equally 
defirable,  that  the  quantity  of  cloth  fhould  be  the  leaft  that 
may  be,  to  avoid  damage  by  fudden  fqualls  of  wind.  The  belt 
ftrudture,  therefore,  for  large  mills,  is  that  where  the  quantity 
of  cloth  is  the  greateft  in  a  given  circle  that  can  be  :  on  this 
condition,  that  the  eft’edt  holds  out  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cloth  ;  for  otherwife  the  efifedt  can  be  augmented  in  a 
given  degree  by  a  lefter  increafe  of  cloth  upon  a  larger  radius, 
than  would  be  required  if  the  cloth  was  increafed  upon  the 
fame  radius. 

8.  The  ratios  between  the  velocities  of  windmill  fails  un¬ 
loaded,  and  when  loaded  to  their  maximum,  turned  out  very 
different  in  different  experiments,  but  the  molt  common  pro¬ 
portion  was  as  3  to  2.  In  general  it  happened,  that  where  the 
power  was  greateft,  whether  by  an  enlargement  of  the  furface 
of  the  fails,  or  an  increafed  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  fecond 
tefm  of  the  ratio  was  diminifhed. 

9.  The  ratios  between  the  leaft  load  that  would  ftop  the  falls 
and  the  maximum  with  which  they  would  turn,  were  confined 
betwixt  that  of  to  to  8  and  to  to  9  ;  being  at  a  medium  about 
10  to  8.3,  and  to  to  9,  or  about  6  to  3  ;  though  on  the  whole 
it  appeared,  that  where  the  angle  of  the  fails  or  quantity  of 
cloth  was  greateft,  the  fecond  term  of  the  rario  was  lefs. 

10.  The  velocity  of  windmill  fails,  whether  unloa  led  or 
loaded,  fo  as  to  produce  a  maximum,  is  nearly  as  the  velocity 
of  the  wind,  their  fhape  and  pofition  being  the  fame.  On  this 
fubjedt  Mr.  Fergufon  remarks,  that  it  is  aliuoft  incredible  to 
think  with  what  velocity  the  tips  of  the  fails  move  when  adted 
upon  by  a  moderate  wind.  He  has  feveral  times  counted  the 
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fcumber  of  revolutions  made  by  the  fails  In  to  or  15  minutes  ; 
and,  from  the  length  of  the  arms  from  tip  to  tip,  has  computed, 
that  if  an  hoop  of  the  fame  fize  was  to  run  upon  plain  ground 
with  an  equal  velocity,  it  would  go  upwards  of  30  miles  in  an 
hour. 

1 1.  The  load  at  the  maximum  is  nearly,  but  fomewhat  lefs 
than,  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind;  the  thape  and 
pofstion  of  the  fails  being  the  fame. 

12.  The  effects  of  the  fame  fails  at  a  maximum  are  nearly, 
but  fomewhat  lefs  than,  as  the  cubes  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

13.  The  load  of  the  fame  fads  at  a  maximum  is  nearly  as 
the  fquares,  and  the  effect  as  the  cubes  of  their  number  of  turns 
in  a  given  time. 

14.  When  fails  are  loaded  fo  as  to  produce  a  maximum  at 
a  given  velocity,  and  the  velocity  of  the  wind  incrCafes,  the 
load  continuing  the  fame;  then  the  increnfe  of  effedt,  when  the 
increafe  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  fmail,  will  be  nearly  as 
the  fquares  of  thefe  velocities  :  but  when  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  is  double,  the  efi’efts  will  bo  nearly  as  to  to  27^;  and 
when  the  velocities  compared  are  more  than  double  of  that 
where  the  given  load  produces  a  maximum,  the  efiedts  increafe 
nearly  in  a  fimple  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Hence 
our  author  concludes,  that  windmills,  fuch  as  the  different  fpe- 
cies  for  draining  water,  &c.  lofe  much  of  their  effect  by  a6I- 
ing  again£t  one  invariable  oppofition. 

1  e.  In  fails  of  a  fimilar  figure  and  pofition,  the  number  of 
turns  in  a  given  time  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  radius  or  length 
of  the  fail. 

16.  The  load  at  a  maximum  that  fails  of  a  fimilar  figure 
and  pofition  will  overcome,  at  a  given  diftance  from  the  centre 
of  motion,  will  be  as  the  cube  of  the  radius. 

17.  The  effe£ls  of  fails  of  fimilar  pofition  and  figure  are  as 
the  fquare  of  the  radius.  Hence  augmenting  the  length  of 
the  fail  without  augmenting  the  quantity  of  cloth,  does  not.in- 
creafe  the  power;  becaufe  what  is  gained  by  the  length  of  the 
lever  is  loft  by  the  (lownefs  of  the  motion.  Hence  a!fo,  if  the 
fails  are  increafed  in  length,  the  breadth  remaining  the  fame, 
the  effeft  wfll  be  as  the  radius. 

18.  The  velocity  of  the  extremities  of  the  Dutch  fails,  as 
well  as  of  the  enlarged  fails,  either  unloaded  or  even  when 
loaded  to  a  maximum,  is  confiderably  greater  than  that  of  the 
wind  itfelf.  This  appears  plainly  from  the  obfervations  of  Mr. 
Fergufon  already  related  concerning  the  velocity  of  fails,  and 
is  more  fully  treated  of  under  the  article  Wind. 

19.  From  many  obfervations  of  the  comparative  effects  of 
fails  of  various  kinds,  Mr.  Smeaton  concludes,  that  the  enlarged 
fails  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Dutch  confirmation. 

Having  thus  difeuffed  the  lubjeft  of  the  common  windmills 
with  oblique  vanes,  our  author  next  proceeds  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  thofe  called  horizontal  windmills,  in  which  it  is  attempt¬ 
ed  to  make  the  wind  impinge  dire£ily  upon  the  wheel,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  water-mills.  To  let  the  probable  advantage  of  this 
fcheme  in  its  proper  point  of  view,  Mr.  Smeaton  proceeds  in 
the  following  manner  :  “  Let  AB,  fig.  ill.  he  the  fettion  of 
a  plane,  in  which  let  the  wind  blow  in  the  direftion  CD,  with 
fuch  a  velocity  as  to  deferibe  a  given  fpace  BE,  in  a  given 
time,  fuppofe  one  lecond  ;  and  let  AB  be  moved  parallel  to 
itfelf  in  the  direiftion  CD.  Now  if  the  plane  AB  moves  with 
the  fame  velocity  as  the  wind;  that  is,  if  the  point  B  moves 
through  the  fpace  BE  in  the  fame  time  that  a  particle  of  air 
would  move  through  it,  it  is  plain,  that  in  this  cafe  there  can 
be  no  preffure  or  impulfe  of  the  wind  upon  the  plane  ;  but  if 
the  plane  moves  flower  than  the  wind,  fo  that  the  point  B 
may  move  to  F,  while  a  particle  of  air  fetting  out  from  B 
would  reach  E,  then  BF  will  exprefs  the  velocity  of  the  plane ; 
and  the  relative  velocity  of  the  wind  and  plane  would  be  ex- 
preffed  by  the  line  FE.  Let  the  ratio  of  FE  to  BE  be  given, 
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fuppofe  a  to  3,}  let  the  line  AB  reprefent  the  impulfe  of  the 
wind  upon  the  plane  AB  when  acting  with  its  whole  velo¬ 
city  BE  ;  but,  when  ailing  with  its  relative  velocity  FE,  let 
its  impulfe  be  denoted  by  lbme  aliquot  part  of  AH,  as  for  in- 
ftance  then  will  |ths  of  the  parallelogram  AF  reprefent 
the  mechanical  power  of  the  plane,  that  is,  ^ths  AB  xdBE. 

“  a.  Let  IN  be  the  fe^tion  of  a  plane  inclined  in  luch  a 
manner  that  the  bafe  IK  of  the  right-angled  triangle  1KN 
may  be  equal  tq  AB;  and  the  perpendicular  NK  —  BE:  let 
the  plane  IN  be  (truck  by  the  wind  in  the  direction  LM,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  IK  ;  then,  according  to  the  known  rules  of  ob¬ 
lique  forces,  the  impulfe  of  the  wind  upon  the  plain  IN,  tend¬ 
ing  to  move  it  according  to  the  direiftioo  LM  or  NK,  wiH  be 
denoted  by  the  bafetIK  ;  and  that1  part  of  the  impulfe  tending 
to  :hove  it,  according  to  the  direction  IK,  will  be  exp  relied  by 
the  perpendicular  N  K.  Let  the  plain  IN  be  moveable  in  the 
direction  of  IK  only  ;  that  is,  the  paint  I  in  the  direction  of 
IK,  and  the  point  N  in  the  dir^iflion  NQ  parallel  thereto. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  .point  I  moves  through  the  line 
IK,  while  a  particle  of  air,  fetting  forwards  at  the  lame  time 
from  the  point  N,  moves  through  the  line  NK,  they  will  both 
arrive  at  the.  point  K  at  the  fame  time ;  and  confequently 
there  can  be  no  preffure  or  impulfe  of  the  particle  of  air  upon 
the  plain  IN.  Now  let  IO  be  to  I K  as  BF  to  BE  ;  and  let  the 
plane  IN  move  at  fuch  a  rate  that  the  point  I  may  arrive  at 
O,  and  acquire  the  pofition  OQ,  in  the  fame  time  that  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  air  would  move  through  the  (pace  NK :  as  OQ  is  pa¬ 
rallel  to  IN,  by  the  properties  of  fimilar  triangles,  it  will  cut 
NK  in  the  point  P  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  NP  will  be  equal 
to  BF,  and  PK  to  FE.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  plane  IN, 
by  acquiring  the  pofition  OQ,  withdraws  itfelf  from  the  a£Hon 
of  the  wind,  by  the  fame  fpace  NP  that  the  plane  AB  does 
by  acquiring  the  pofition  FG;  and  confequently  from  the  equa¬ 
lity  of  PK  to  FE,  the  relative  impulfe  of  the  wind  PK  upon 
the  plane  OQ  will  be  equal  to  the  relative  impulfe  of  the  wind 
upon  the  plane  FG:  and  fince  the  impulfe  of  the  wind  upon 
AB,  with  the  relative  velocity  FE,  in  the  diredlion  BE,  is  re- 
prefented  by  £  AB  ;  the  relative  impulfe  of  the  wind  upon  t*.p 
plane  IN  in  the  direflion  NK  will  in  like  manner  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  £  IK  ;  and  the  impulfe  of  the  wind  upon  the  plane 
IN,  with  the  relative  velocity  PK,  in  the  direction  IK  will  be 
reprefented  by  ^  NK :  and  confequently  the  mechanical  power 
of  the  plane  IN  in  the  diredtion  lK  will  be  reprefented  by  *- 
of  the  parallelogram  IQ  ;  that  is,  }  IK  x  )  NK :  that  is,  from 
the  equality  of  I.K  to  AB,  and  NK  to  BE,  we  (hall  have 
£  IQ  =  y  AB  x  y  BE  ==.  £  AB  x  BE  =  £  the  area  of  the 
parallelogram  AF. 

“  Hence  we  deduce  this  general  propofition  ;  that  al!  planes, 
however  fituated,  that  intercept  the  fame  feEtion  of  the  wind, 
and  having  the  fame  relative  velocity  in  regard  to  the  wind, 
when  reduced  into  the  fame  direiftion,  have  equal'  powers  to 
produce  the  fame  mechanical  eflfeifts.  For  what  is  loft  by  the 
obliquity  of  the  impulle,  is  gained  by  the  velocity  of  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

“  Hence  it  appears,  that  an  oblique  fail  is  under  no  difad- 
vantage  in  refpedl  of  power,  compared  with  a  direbl  one  ;  ex¬ 
cept  what  arifes  from  a  diminution  of  its  breadth,  in  regard  tq 
the  feiftion  of  the  wind ;  the  breadth  IN  being  by  obliquity 
reduced  to  IK. 

“  The  diladvantage  of  horizontal  windmills  therefore  does 
not  confift  in  this,  that  each  fail,  when  direflly  oppofed  to  the 
wind,  is  capable  of  a  lefs  power  than  an  oblique  one  of  the 
fame  dimonfions  ;  but  that  in  an  horizontal  windmill  little 
more  than  one  fail  can  be  adding  at  once  :  whereas,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  windmill,  all  the  four  a<St  together;  and  therefore,  fup- 
pofing  each  vane  of  an  horizontal  windmill  to  be  of  the  fan*, 
(ize  with  that  of  a  vertical  one,  it  is  manifeft  that-ths  power  of 
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a  vertical  mill  will  be  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  an  hori¬ 
zontal  one,  let  the  number  of  vanes  be  what  they  will.  This 
difadvantage  arifes  from  the  nature  of  the  thing;  but  if  we 
confider  the  further  difadvantage  that  arifes  from  the  ditliculty 
of  getting  the  fails  back  again  againft  the  winds,  &c.  we  need 
not  wonder  if  this  kind  of  mill  is  in  reality  found  to  have  riot 
above  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  the  power  of  the  common 
l'ort ;  as  has  appeared  in  fome  attempts  of  this  kind.” 

Notwithftanding  what  is  here  advanced,  it  feetns  that  the 
ideas  of  Mr.  Smcaton  have  not  been  very  generally  received, 
as  premiums  are  llill  held  forth  for  the  beft  methods  of  con- 
ftru&ing  horizontal  windmills.  Indeed,  confidering  the  clear- 
nefs  and  perfpicuity  of  the  above  reafoning,  it  feems  furprifing 
that  public  encouragement  fhould  continue  to  be  given  to  at¬ 
tempts  which  mutt  certainly  prove  abortive.  The  prir  Jpal 
inconvenience  in  windmills  is  their  exceflive  irregularity  and 
difficulty  of  being  managed  when  the  wind  is  high,  owing  to 
the  great  extent  of  the  fails  and  bulk  of  the  machinery.  But 
were  it  polfihle  to  make  a  number  of  fmall  windmills  exert 
their  power  upon  one  obje6l,  thefe  would  be  much  more  eafily 
managed  than  one  large  one.  Perhaps  if  a  number  of  thefe 
were  to  be  .employed  in  pumping  up  water  to  a  certain  height 
from  a  lake  or  refervoir,  fo  as  to  produce  a  conftant  ftream  of 
water  to  turn  a  common  mill,  it  might  be  more  advantageous 
than  to  employ  them  direftly.  Windmills  are  commonly  ere£t- 
«d  upon  eminences  for  the  fake  of  receiving  the  wind  to  more 
advantage;  and  there  are  few  eminences  which  do  not  afford  a 
frnall  fupply  of  water  at  no  great  difiance  from  their  l'ummit. 
This  fupply  being  collected  in  a  refervoir,  might  be  drawn  up 
to  the  top  by  pumps  worked  by  windmills  ;  where  being  col- 
Jefted  in  another  refervoir,  it  might  be  let  dcwn  to  the  former, 
turning  a  water-mill  in  its  way,  and  being  again  drawn  up  by 
the  pumps  as  before. 

Some  projectors,  confidering  the  great  power  of  oblique 
vanes  in  windmills,  have  attempted  to  improve  water-mills  by 
giving  them  oblique  vanes,  but  with  as  little  fuccefs.  The 
power  of  the  fame  feCtion  of  a  ftream  of  water  is  not  greater 
when  afting  upon  an  oblique  vane  than  on  a  direCt  one  ;  and 
any  advantage  which  can  be  made  of  intercepting  a  greater 
feCUon  of  water,  which  fometinies  may  be  done  in  the  cafe  of 
an  open  river,  muft  be  counterbalanced  by  the  fuperior  refiftance 
that  fuch  vanes  would  meet  with  by  moving  at  right  angles  to 
the  current  :  whereas  the  common  floats  always  move  with  the 
water  nearly  in  the  fame  direction. 

Mr.  Smeaton  concludes  his  diflertation  upon  this  fubjeCt, 
with  giving  a  reafon  why  one  angle  fhould  be  preferable  to 
another  in  fetting  the  fails  of  a  windmill.  41  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  (fays  he),  that  if  the  breadth  of  the  fail  IN  is  given, 
the  greater  the  angle  KIN,  the  lefs  will  be  the  bafe  IK  ;  that 
is,  the  leCtion  of  the  wind  intercepted  will  be  lefs.  On  the 
®ther  hand,  the  more  acute  the  angle  KIN,  the  lefs  will  be 
the  perpendicular  KN  ;  that  is,  the  impulfe  of  the  wind  in  the 
direction  IK  being  lefs,  and  the  velocity  of  the  fail  greater, 
the  refiftance  of  the  medium  will  be  greater  alfo.  Hence, 
therefore,  as  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  feCtion  of  the  wind 
intercepted'  or>  one  hand,  and  an  increafe  of  refiftance  on  the 
ether,  there  is  fome  angle  where  the  difadvantage  arifing  from 
thefe  caufes  upon  the  whole  is  the  leaft  *f  all ;  but  as  the  dif¬ 
advantage  arifing  from  refiftance  is  more  of  a  phyfical  than 
geometrical  confideration,  the  true  angle  will  beft  be  atfigned 
fey  experiment.” 

Sect.  VI,  Of  the  Motion  of  Hedies  in  Straight  Lines  and 

Curves ;  the  Acceleration,  Accumulation,  and  Retardation,  of 

Motion  in  various  Circumftances. 

TO  underftand  this  fubjoCt,  it  is  neceftary  to  keep  in  mind 
wbat  has  been  faid  concerning  the  momentum  or  quantity  of 
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motion  in  any  moving  body,  viz,  that  it  is  compounded  of  the 
velocity  multiplied  into  the  quantity  of  matter.  Thus,  fuppofe 
there  are  two  bodies,  one  containing  twice  the  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  the  other,  but  moving  with  thrice  its  ve¬ 
locity,  the  quantities  of  matter  will  be  exprefled  by  any  num* 
bers  in  the  proportion  of  a  to  1,  and  their  velocities  by  any 
others  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1.  Multiplying  therefore  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  firft  (2)  by  its  velocity  (3),  the- pro¬ 
duct  is  6  •,  and  multiplying  the  quantity  of  matter  (1)  by  its 
velocity  (1),  the  produCt  is  only  1  ;  whence  it  appears  that 
the  momenta  or  abfolute  forces  of  thefe  bodies  arc  to  one  an¬ 
other  as  6  to  1 . 

As  fome  bodies  are  elaftic  and  others  non-elaftic,  the  effeft 
of  motion  communicated  from  one  to  another  becomes  very 
different,  according  to  this  circumftance.  The  motion  is  like- 
wife  very  different,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  one  body 
a6ts  upon  another,  and  according  to  which  it  will  be  driven  for¬ 
ward  in  a  rectilinear  direction,  or  deferibe  curves  of  various 
kinds,  revolving  on  its  axis,  &c.  Thefe  different  kinds  of  mo¬ 
tion  have  been  confidered  by  different  authors,  but  by  none 
more  particularly  than  Mr.  G.  Atwood,  who  has  publifhed  a 
large  oCtavo  volume  upon  the  refUlinear  motion  and  rotation 
of  bodies.  The  fundamental  laws  of  motion  affumed  by  this 
author  as  axioms  are  three:  1.  Every  body  perfeveres  in  its 
ftate  of  reft  or  uniform  motion  in  a  right  line,  until  a  change 
is  efleCted  by  the  agency  of  fome  external  force,  z.  Any 
change  effected  in  the  quiefcence  or  motion  of  a  body  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  force  imprefled,  and  is  proportional  to  it  in 
quantity.  3.  ACtion  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  in  contrary 
directions. 

From  thefe  three  fimple  axioms,  the  truth  of  which  muft, 
from  what  has  been  already  faid,  be  abundantly  evident,  our 
author  proceeds  to  demonftrate  the  molt  difficult  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  impulfe  and  motion  of  bodies  in  every  poffible  di¬ 
rection,  beginning  from  the  molt  fimple  and  eafy  deductions. 
For  the  more  eafy  comprehending  this  fubjeCt,  however,  we 
{hall  premife  what  our  author  has  faid  in  his  fecond  feCtion 
concerning  the  properties  of  ratios  or  proportions. 

1.  Two  mathematical  quantities  of  the  fame  kind,  as  tw® 
lines,  two  furfacss,  two  angles,  &c.  conftitute  a  ratio.  Thus, 
fuppofe  one  line  two  feet  in  length  and  another  four ;  thefe  are 
to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  2,  or  of  2  to  1  ;  but  a  line 
cannot  be  faid  to  bear  any  ratio  to  a  furface,  becaufe  they  are 
not  quantities  of  the  fame  kind,  and  therefore  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared. 

2.  We  may  compare  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  of  one  kind 
with  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  of  a  different  kind.  Thus, 
when  two  bodies  move  uniformly,  for  an  equal  time,  but  with 
different  velocities,  the  ratio  of  the  fpaces  paffed  over  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  velocities,  though  fpace  and  velocity 
are  accounted  different  quantities. 

3.  If  any  quantity  be  divided  by  another  of  the  fame  kind, 
the  quotient  becomes  abfolute  number.  Thus,  if  we  divide  a 
velocity  of  four  feet  in  a  fecond  by  one  of  two  feet  in  a  fecond, 
the  quotient  will  be  2  ;  and  in  all  cafes  the  quotient  will  be  to 
j  as  the  greater  quantity  is  to  the  lefier. 

4.  The  ratio  of  any  mathematical  quantities  may  be  ex¬ 
prefled  by  two  numbers,  if  both  terms  of  the  ratio  be  divided 
fey  the  confequent  or  by  the  antecedent.  Thus  let  the  antece¬ 
dent  be  8,  and  the  confequent  4 ;  let  both  be  divided  by  4,  and 
the  ratio  will  then  be  2  to  j  ;  or  let  both  be  divided  by  8,  and 
it  will  be  1  to  0.5,  which  is  the  fame. 

3.  Any  ratio  may  be  reprefented  by  a  fradion,  the  numera¬ 
tor  of  which  is  the  antecedent,  and  the  denominator  the  confe¬ 
quent.  Thus  the  ratio  of  8  to  4  is  reprefented  by  the  fraction 
I ;  and  hence  we  may  add  and  fubtraft  ratios  by  the  addition 
and  multiplication  of  fractions.  Thus,  fuppofing  two  bodies  to 
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move  uniformly,  one  at  the  rate  of  8  feet  in  a  fecond  and  the 
other  4 ;  fuppofing  them  alfo  to  move,  the  former  for  four,  and 
the  latter  for  two  feconds,  the  fpaces  patfed  over  will  be  32 
and  8,  their  ratio  V,  or  at  length  32:  8  :  4  x  8  :  2  x  4;  or 
=  |  x  Here  it  is  to  be  ob'erved,  that  when  the  mark 
of  equality  is  interpofed  betwixt  heterogeneous  quantities,  the 
only  equality  meant  is  that  which  fubfifts  between  the  ratios 
there  exprelled  ;  and  when  the  mark  of  multiplication  is  inter¬ 
pofed  between  heterogeneous  quantities,  it  means  the  addition 
of  two  ratios,  the  antecedents  of  which  are  the  terms  exprelfcd, 
and  the  confequents  are  unity. 

6.  It  there  are  three  ratios,  confiding  of  variable  terms,  and 
the  relation  of  the  quantities  to  each  other  be  fuch,  that  when 
the  third  ratio  becomes  unity  the  other  two  become  equal  ;  or 
when  the  fecond  becomes  unity,  the  firft  and  third  are  equal  ; 
then  in  all  cafes,  whatever  be  the  magnitudes,  we  have  the  firft 
ratio  =  the  2d  x  ,3d.  Thus  let  the  three  ratios  be  4,  y,  and-f, 
diminiffiing  the  numbers  by  I,  we  have  -J,  f-,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  |  x  -f  :  the  fame  will  be  the  cafe  if  we  place  them 
in  a  different  order,  as  |,  and  y  ;  for  then,  diminifliing  as 
before,  we  have  f,  and  y,  in  which  cafe  f  |  =:  y  x  y. 

7.  In  comparing  the  ratios  which  obtain  between  mathema¬ 
tical  quantities  of  any  fort,  the  ftandard  to  which  each  of  thofe 
quantities  is  referred  may  be  taken  =1.  Thus,  fuppofing  we 
compare  the  weight,  magnitude,  and  denfity  of  any  fubftance 
with  water,  we  may  take  a  cubic  inch  of  that  element  for  a 
ftandard,  and  call  the  weight,  magnitude,  and  denfity  of  it 
=  1  ;  by  which  means  we  may  readily  compare  the  weight, 
magnitude,  or  denfity  of  any  quantity,  however  large,  of  an¬ 
other  fubftance  with  water. 

We  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  work  which  treats  di- 
eftly  of  the  motion  of  bodies  adled  upon  by  any  external  im- 
pulfe. 

8.  Any  force  atfting  continually  upon  a  body  in  the  fame 
direction,  will  produce  a  continual  acceleration  or  retardation 
of  the  motion.  Thus,  if  a  body  defeends  by  the  force  of  gra¬ 
vity,  its  motion  is  continually  accelerated;  or,  if  it  be  thrown 
up  again!!  the  force  ot  gravity,  the  motion  will  be  continually 
retarded  until  it  be  totally  deftroyed. 

9.  If,  while  a  body  moves,  equal  quantities  of  motion  be 
communicated  to  it,  or  taken  from  it,  in  equal  fpaces  of  time, 
the  force  is  faid  to  be  conftant,  and  equally  accelerated  or  re¬ 
tarded. 

10.  When  unequal  velocities  are  generated  cr  deftroyed  in 
equal  fpaces  of  time,  the  force  is  laid  to  be  variable. 

11.  When  a  body  is  added  upon  by  a  conllant  force,  we 
mull  conlidcr  the  fpace  through  which  it  moves,  the  time  it 
take3  to  move  through  it,  the  velocity  it  acquires,  and  the 
force  which  produces  it;  any  two  of  which  b.ing  given,  we 
may  from  them  find  the  other  t.vo.  Here  we  truth:  obferve, 
that  the  force  mentioned  relates  only  to  the  communication  of 
the  velocity  without  any  regard  to  the  quantities  of  matter 
moved.  As  it  is  proportioned  to  the  velocity  generated  in  a 
given  time,  it  is  thence  called  the  accelerating  force.  That 
which  relates  to  the  quantity  of  matter  moved,  as  well  as  the 
velocity  communicated,  is  called  the  moving  force;  being 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  motion  produced  in  a  given 
time. 

12  The  moving  forces  which  communicate  the  fame  velo¬ 
city  in  a  given  time  to  different  bodies,  will  be  as  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  matter  contained  in  the  bodies  moved.  This  will  appear 
from  a  confide  ,  at  ion  of  what  has  already  been  faid  concerning 
the  momenta  of  bodies.  For,  it  one  body  contains  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  matter  that  another  does,  it  will  of  courfe 
require  ten  times  as  much  force  to  move  it  with  an  equal 
degree  of  velocity ;  for  the  former  is  equivalent  to  ten  fuch 
Vor„.  V. 
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bodies,  and  it  is  the  fame  thing  whether  they  be  feparate  or 
all  together. 

13.  The  moving  forces  which  adt  upon  bodies,  and  the 
degrees  of  velocity  communicated  to  them  in  a  certain  time, 
are  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  matter  moved  and  the 
velocities  communicated  jointly  ;  for,  by  the  lalt  propofition, 
when  the  velocity  communicated  in  a  certain  time  is  the  fame, 
the  moving  force  is  as  the  quanticy  of  matter  moved.  Thus, 
if  a  ball  of  ten  pounds  weight  be  made  to  move  at  the  rate  of 
.0  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  another  of  one  pound  is  made  to 
move  at  the  fame  rate,  the  moving  forces  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  quantities  of  matter;  that  is,  as  10  to  1.  Hence  we 
may  eafiiy  perceive,  that  when  the  quantity  of  matter  is  given, 
the  moving  force  will  be  as  the  velocity.  Thus,  if  two  balls 
of  ten  pounds  each  are  caufed  to  move,  one  with  the  velocity 
of  ten  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  the  other  with  a  velocity  of  five 
feet  in  the  fame  time,  the  forces  will  be  as  the  velocities;  that 
is,  as  to  to  5,  or  as  2  to  1  ;  and  hence,  when  both  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  matter  and  velocities  are  different,  the  moving  forces 
will  be  according  to  thefe  jointly.  Thus,  if  a  ball  of  ten 
pounds  is  moved  with  a  velocity  of  ten  feet  in  a  fecond,  and 
a  ball  of  one  pound  moves  with  a  velocity  of  five  feet  in  at 
fecond,  the  moving  forces  will  be  as  10  X  10  or  100  is  to  1  x  $, 
or  as  20  to  1. 

Here  our  author  takes  ocenfion  to  deny  that  there  is  any 
fuch  thing  as  a  communication  of  motion  by  an  inffantaneous 
impulfe  or  ftroke,  as  has  commonly  been  fnppofed.  Every 
degreee  of  motion,  according  to  him,  is  the  effedt  of  accelera¬ 
tion.  “  The  latter  way  (fays  he),  viz.  the  communication  by 
inffantaneous  impulfe,  can  obtain  only  in  bodies  perfedtly 
hard  and  inflexible,  which  exift  not  in  nature ;  and  even  in  the 
abftradt  confideration  of  thefe  as  wed  as  of  other  cafes  in 
mechanics,  when  metaphyfical  pi.ffibilities  inftead  of  the  na¬ 
tural  ftate  of  bodies  are  attended  to,  difficulties  arife  hardly 
explicable  by  any  method  of  reafo'iing  :  but  it  is  certain,  that 
when  finite  velocity  is  communicated  to  any  natural  body,  the 
time  in  which  it  is  communicated  muff  be  finite  alfo;  fo  that, 
when  the  body  acted  upon  begins  to  move  from  quiefcence,  it 
muff,  during  the  adtion  of  the  force,  polfefs  all  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  degrees  of  velocity  between  o  and  the  velocity  ultimately 
communicated. 

“  To  exemplify  this  further,  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  a  foft 
and  flexible  ball  of  clay  impinges  againft  another  of  the  fame 
fort,  in  the  diredllon  of  a  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 
balls  At  the  firft  inftant  of  the  impadt,  the  body  ftruck  will 
begin  to  move,  and  will  proceed  with  a  velocity  inferior  to 
that  of  the  impinging-  body,  fhe  velocity  pf  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  decreafe,  and  that  of  the  other  body  to  increafe,  as 
long  as  the  impinging  force  caufes  a  change  in  the  figure  of 
the  two  bodies  ;  that  is,  till  they  have  both  acquired  a  com¬ 
mon  velocity  ;  at  which  inflant  all  acceleration  ceafes  if  the 
bodies  be  perfedtlv  non-elaftic.  If  the  bodies  be  of  fuch  a 
kind,  as,  after  having  received  impreffion  from  any  impadt, 
poffefs  a  power  of  relioring  their  changed  figure  with  a  force 
equal  to  that  of  the  impadt,  it  is  tnanifell  that  whatever  velo¬ 
city  was  communicated  during  the  change  of  figure,  an  equal 
quantity  will  be  fuperadded  during  the  reftoration  of  it.  In 
this  cafe,  after  the  acceleration  ariling  from  the  impadt  during 
the  change  of  the  figure  of  the  bodies  lias  ceafed,  the  bodies 
having  then  acquired  a  common  velocity,  a  new  acceleration 
will  begin,  being  caufed  by  the  elaftic  force  of  the  balls,  which, 
adting  in  a  diredtion  of  the  lines  joining  their  centres,  tends  to 
feparate  them,  accelerating  the  ball  ftruck,  and  retarding  the 
other. 

“  From  thefe  confiderations  it  appears,  that  in  whatever 
degree  the  hardnefs  of  perfectly  elaltic  bodies  may  differ,  the 
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effe&s  of  their  impaft  will  be  the  fame,  tKe  weights  and  velo¬ 
cities  before  the  fttoke  being  given.  For  the  figures  of  the 
flriking  and  of  the  other  body  continually  change,  till  they 
have  acquired  a  common  velocity,  which  depends  only  on  the 
velocity  of  bodies  and  their  irrpaft,  and  is  determined  by  the 
rules  for  the  collifion  of  no  -elaflic  bodies.  Moreover,  the 
reiforation  of  the  changed  figures,  how  great  or  how  lmall 
foever  may  have  been  the  change,  mull  caufe  an  addition  of  ve¬ 
locity  in  the  ball  {truck  equal  to  that  received  from  the  impact. 

**'  It  follows  alfo,  that  the  effeft  will  be  the  fame,  whether 
the  bodies  be  both  perfectly  elaftic,  or  whether  one  of  them 
be  perfectly  elaftic  and  the  other  perfectly  hard;  every  thing 
clfe  being  given  ;  for  the  figure  of  the  elaftic  body  mult  change 
until  the  bodies  have  obtained  a  common  velocity,  which  de¬ 
pends  on  the  weights  and  velocities  before  the  ttroke  only  ; 
and  will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  bodies  were  non-elaftic  :  the 
reftoratioti  of  the  figure  will  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  caufe  an  increafe  of  velocity  in  the  ball  (truck,  equal  to 
that  before  communicated.  Although  no  fubltance  in  nature 
poffeffes  perfeft  elafticity,  or  is  entire’y  deftitute  of  it,  yet  there 
are  feveral  elaftic  and  non-elaftic  bodies  fubjeft  to  experimental 
trials,  wherein  the  laws  relating  to  collifion  are  found  to  agree 
with  faft  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  exaitnefs.” 

14.  The  accelerating  forces  which  communicate  velocity  to 
bodies  are  diredtly  as  the  moving  forces,  and  inverfely  as  the 
quantity  of  matter  moved  ;  for  fince  by  prop.  I  1.  the  accele¬ 
rating  force  is  as  the  velocity  generated  in  a  given  time  ;  and 
by  prop.  13.  the  moving  force  is  as  the  quantity  of  maLter 
and  velocity  generated  in  a  given  time,  it  follows,  that  the 
moving  force  is  as  the  accelerating  force  and  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  moved  jointly  :  that  is,  the  accelerating  force  is  as  the 
moving  force  diredtly,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  moved  in¬ 
verfely.  Thus,  let  a  mafs  of  matter,  equal  to  four  ounces,  be 
Impelled  by  a  force  equal  to  three  ounces  ;  then  the  force 
which  accelerates  the  mafs  of  four  ounces  will  be  three-fourths 
when  the  acceleration  of  gravity  is  1  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
will  generate,  in  a  given  time,  three  parts  in  four  of  the  velo¬ 
city  which  gravity  generates  during  any  given  time. 

15.  In  bodies  impelled  in  a  redfilinear  direction  by  forces 
adling  uniformly,  the  velocities  generated  are  as  the  forces  and 
times  in  which  they  adt,  conjointly.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  force 
equal  to  ten  adting  upon  a  ball  of  ten  pounds,  and  another 
alfo  equal  to  ten  adfing  upon  a  ball  of  equal  weight,  the  former 
for  one  fecond,  and  the  latter  for  two  ;  it  is  plain  that  the 
velocity  generated  in  the  latter  will  be  double  to  thac  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  former.  But  if  we  fuppofe  the  latter  ball  to  be 
adfed  upon  by  a  force  equal  cnly  to  five,  then  will  both  the 
velocities  be  equal,  though  the  latter  fhould  continue  for  two 
ieconds  and  the  former  only  for  one.  I  all  pradlical  inquiries 
of  this  kind,  however,  it  muft  be  remark  d,  that  a  ftandard 
velocity  is  to  be  obtained  from  obferving  what  degree  of 
velocity  is  generated  by  the  force  of  gravity  durtng  a  given 
time  ;  one  (econd,  for  iriftance. 

ifi.  If  a  quiefeent  body  be  impelled  by  any  conftant  force 
adting  upon  it  for  a  given  time,  the  fpace  defcribed  will  be  to 
the  fpace  defcribed  in  the  fame  time  bv  a  body  moving  uni¬ 
formly  with  the  laft  acquired  velocity,  in  the  ratio  of  one 
to  two.  In  order  to  underftand  this,  we  muft  fuppofe  the 
time  to  be  divided  into  fuch  fmall  parts  that  the  acceleration 
during  any  one  of  them  is  imperceptible  :  then  it  is  evident, 
that  at  the  end  of  two  moments,  the  impulle  continuing  the 
fame,  it  will  have  gained  double  the  velocity  it  d  d  the  fit  ft 
moment  ;  and  this  is  manifeft  from  the  phaenomena  of  falling 
■bodies,  which  having  defeended  for  one  fecond,  acquire  then  a 
velocity  twice  as  great  as  thkt  which  they  had  during  the  firft 
fecond.  That  this  propofition  may  be  true,  however,  it  is 


neceflary  that  the  velocity  of  the  impelling  power  fhould  be 
ivjinite  with  refpedt  to  that  which  the  body  itfelf  can  ac¬ 
quire  ;  for  whenever  the  body  moved  comes  to  acquire  a 
velocity  in  any  degree  proportional  to  that  of  the  moving 
power,  then  that  proportion  muft  be  deducted  from  the  accele¬ 
ration  ;  and  when  both  come  to  be  equal,  no  further  accele¬ 
ration  can  take  place.  With  regard  to  falling  bodies,  indeed, 
as  far  as  our  obfervations  can  go,  were  it  not  for  the  refiftance 
of  the  air,  this  acceleration  would  go  forward  till  the  body  had 
acquired  a  velocity  much  luperior  to  any  that  we  can  now 
communicate,  either  by  that  or  any  other  method.  In  all  ar¬ 
tificial  accelerations,  however,  the  velocity  of  the  body  moved 
foon  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  moving  power,  and  then  the 
motion  goes  on  uniformly,  which  otherwile  would  continually 
increafe. 

17.  The  fpaces  which  bodies  deferibe  from  reft,  by  the 
aftion  of  conftant  forces,  are  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  velo¬ 
cities  laft  acquired  and  the  times  of  motion  :  For  the  fpaces 
defcribed  by  the  laft  acquired  velocities  continued  uniform, 
are  as  thofe  velocities  and  the  times  of  motion  jointly  ;  and 
the  fpaces  defcribed  by  the  accelerating  forces  aifting  conftantly 
for  equal  refpeftive  times  are  half  the  former  fpaces  by  prop. 
16.  This  will  perhaps  appear  more  intelligible  from  the  an¬ 
nexed  figure  ;  in  which  the  motion  of  a 
body  by  an  accelerated  force  is  reprefent- 
ed  by  a  triangle  ;  for  fuppofing  the  body 
to  begin  its  motion  from  the  point  A, 
and  to  be  uniformly  accelerated  until  it 
arrive^  at  the  point  C,  it  is  plain  that  ' 
the  velocity  acquired  would  then  be  pro¬ 
perly  reprefented  by  the  triangle  ABC  ; 
but  if  the  acceleration  was  then  to  ceafe, 
the  velocity^  and  confequently  the  fpace 
paffed  over,  would  be  reprefented  by  the 
parallelogram  BCFE,  double  the  tri¬ 
angle  ABC.  But  let  us  fuppofe  the  acceleration  (till  to  go 
on,  as  is  reprefented  in  the  triangle  BDF;  it  is  plain  that  the 
fpace  paffed  over  in  every  fmall  moment  of  time  will  be  com- 
pofed  of  a  parallelogram  formed  by  the  velocity  laft  acquired, 
and  a  triangle  formed  by  the  acceleration  during  that  moment, 
which  is  entirely  in  terms  of  the  propofiiion,  that  the  fpaces 
are  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  velocities  laft  acquired,  and 
the  times  of  motion. 

18.  Contlai.t  forces,  which  accelerate  bodies,  caufe  them  to 
deferibe,  from  reft,  fpaces  which  are  as  the  forces  and  fquares 
of  the  times  wherein  they  a£t  jointly  :  for  the  fpaces  defcribed 
are  as  the  velocities  laft  acquired,  and  the  times  of  motio  »■ 
This  will  be  evident,  from  an  infpt&ion  of  the  former  figure  ; 
for  in  the  triangle  BDF,  let  B  1  reprefent  the  rime  in  which 
a  body  acquires  a  certain  velocity  ;  then  when  it  has  attained 
the  length  of  2,  the  fpace  paffed  over  will  be  reprefented 
by  a  fmall  fquare,  being  that  of  the  firft  moment,  and 
of  a  triangle  reprefenting  the  additional  force  the  fecond 
moment. 

19.  The  conftant  forces  which  accelerate  bodies  from  a  ftate- 
of  reft,  are  in  a  direft  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities  gene¬ 
rated,  and  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fpaces  defcribed.  Fence 
the  following  corollary  is  deduced,  viz.  that  the  laft  acquired- 
velocities  are  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  accelerating  forces,, 
and  a  fub-duplicate  ratio  of  the  fpaces  defended  jointly . 

20.  If  bodies  unequal  in  quantity  of  matter  be  impelled  from 
reft  through  equal  (paces,  by  the  adtion  of  moving  fortes  which 
are  conftant,  thele  forces  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  laft  ac¬ 
quired  velocities,  and  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  matter  jointly. 

In  his  obfervations  on  this  propofuion,  our  author  takes  oc- 
cafion  to  confider  the  theory  of  thofe  who  infill,  contrary  to  the 
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opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  abfolute  force  of  bodies 
is  compounded  of  the  quantity  of  matter  and  fquare  of  the  ve¬ 
locity,  inltead  of  the  velocity  itfelf.  “  In  the  experiments  (fays 
he)  which  have  been  made  on  the  force  of  bodies,  the  lofs  of 
motion  from  refiftance  has  been  more  attended  to  than  the  com¬ 
munication  of  it  by  acceleration  ;  and  the  reafon  probably 
arofe  from  a  want  of  adequate  methods  of  fubjefting  accele¬ 
rating  t  rces,  velocities  acquired,  and  quantities  of  matter  mov¬ 
ed,  to  experimental  trials;  whereas  the  impact  of  bodies  on 
fubftances  which  they  penetrate,  by  affording  convenient  op¬ 
portunity  for  obferving  the  depths  to  which  bodies  fink  before 
all  motion  is  deftroyed,  regard  being  had  to  the  velocities  of 
impaft,  and  the  weight  and  torm  of  the  impinging  body,  has 
feemed  a  more  eligible  method,  however  imperfeft,  of  invelli- 
gating  the  principles  of  motion.  When  a  body  defeends  for 
three  feconds  by  the  force  of  gravity,  it  acquires,  by  a  force  of 
acceleration,  a  velocity  of  9 6\  feet  in  a  fecond  :  alfo,  if  a  body 
be  projected  perpendicularly  upward,  with  a  velocity  of  96); 
feet  in  a  fecond,  the  whole  velocity  will  be  deftroyed  in  three 
feconds;  and  in  like  manner,  every  other  property  demon- 
ftrated  conce  rning  accelerated  motions  is  found  to  belong  to 
retarded  ones,  provided  we  attend  to  the  following  circum- 
ftances :  If,  in  any  proportion  relating  to  accelerated  motion, 
the  force  is  conliant,  it  follows,  that  when  this  is  applied  to  re¬ 
tarded  motion,  the  retardation  muft  alfo  be  conftant.  More¬ 
over,  fince  in  accelerated  motions  the  fpaces  are  eftimated  from 
quielcence,  fo  in  retarded  motions  the  bodies  are  luppofed  to 
move  to  quielcence  ;  that  is,  till  all  m  tlon  is  deftroyed  by  re¬ 
tardation  :  in  whatever  concerns  motions  of  this  kind,  there¬ 
fore,  we  muft  confider  the  retarding  force  to  be  directly  as  the 
force  of  refiftance,  and  inverfely  as  the  quantity  of  matter. 

“  In  order  to  illuflrate  this  lubjeft,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
if  a  body  projected  with  different  initial  velocities  be  retarded 
by  any  conftant  given  force,  the  whole  fpaces  which  the  body 
deferibes  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  initial  velocities,  which 
follows  from  what  h  is  been  already  demonftrated  ;  and  con- 
verfely,  fince  when  bodies  are  impelled  by  an  accelerating  force 
through  various  fpaces,  if  thefe  fpaces  are  always  as  the 
fquares  of  the  laft  acquired  velocities,  it  follows  that  the  force 
of  acceleration  is  conitant  :  (o  when  a  given  body  is  projected 
with  different  velocities,  and  is  retarded  by  a  given  force,  if  the 
whole  (paces  deferibed  be  always  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
initial  velocities,  it  is  concluded,  that  the  force  of  retardation 
is  conftant.  It  is  from  this  argument  inferred,  that  the  force 
whereby  blocks  of  wood,  banks  of  earth,  &c.  refill  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  bodies  impinging  on  them,  is  conftant ;  for  it  is  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  (he  depths  to  which  military  projectiles  of  a  given 
magnitude  and  weight,  (hiking  again!!  a  body  of  this  kind, 
enter  its  iublfance,  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  initial  velo¬ 
cities  ;  which  has  been  lufliciently  proved  by  Mr.  Robins,  who 
firft  afeertained  the  velo  ities  ot  military  projeftiles,  and  ap¬ 
plied  his  method,  among  other  ufeful  purpofes,  to  the  difeo- 
verv  of  the  retardation  which  bodies  iufter  by  paffmg  t-hrough 
refifting  fubftances. 

“  The  forces  of  refiftance,  which  are  opposed  to  the  motion 
of  bodies  impinging  on  lubllances  wh  ch  they  penetrate,  being 
granted  conftant,  the  propofitions  concerning  acceleration  al¬ 
ready  demonftrated  may  be  applied  to  explain  the  motion  of 
bodies,  which,  having  been  projefted  with  given  initial  veloci¬ 
ties,  are  interrupted  by  fuch  obftacles  as  blocks  of  wood,  banks 
of  earth,  or  others  oLa  fimilar  kind.  For  example  it  has  been 
demonftrated,  that  bodies  moving  from  reft  by  the  acceleration 
of  conftant  forces,  deferibe  fpaces  which  are  as  the  accelerating 
forces  and  fquares  of  the  times  jointly.  By  applying  th  s  pro- 
pofition  to  retarded  motions,  we  fhall  have  the  whole  Ipaces  or 
depths  to  which  bodies  impinging  on  the  fubftances  penetrate, 
as  the  forces  ot  retardation  and  Iquares  of  the  times  wherein 


the  bodies  move,  jointly".  Moreover,  It  has  been  demonftrated* 
that  if  different  quantities  of  matter  be  impelled  from  reft 
through  equal  fpaces,  the  moving  forces  will  be  in  a  ratio  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities  laft  acquired, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  matter  moved.  It  is  from 
hence  inferred,  that  in  retarded  motions  alfo,  if  different  quan¬ 
tities  of  matter  be  projected  againft  any  of  the  fubftances  above 
deferibed,  with  different  initial  velocities,  and  the  whole  depths 
to  which  the  bodies  penetrate  are  equal,  the  forces  whereby  the 
bodies  refift  the  progrefs  of  the  impinging  bodies  will  he  in  a 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  initial  velocities  of  impaft  and  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  matter  jointly. 

“  By  this  propofition  we  may  examine  fome  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  concerning  the  force  of  moving  bodies,  and  the  conclu- 
fions  deduced  from  them  by  Bernouilli,  Leibnitz,  Poleni,  &c. 
again!!  the  meafure  of  force  delivered  by  Sir  llaac  Newton, 
which  he  deferibed  in  the  following  definitions  : 

“  The  quantity  of  motion  is  meafured  by  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  a  moving  body  and  its  velocity  jointly. 

“  The  moving  forces  whereby  bod’es  tend  towards  centres 
of  attraction  are  as  the  quantities  of  motion  generated  in  a 
given  time. 

“  It  follows,  then,  from  thefe  definitions,  that  the  moving 
forces,  afting  for  a  given  time,  will  be  proportional  to  the 
quantities  of  matter  moved,  and  velocities  generated,  jointly: 
fo  that  if  the  ratio  of  the  moving  forces  be  known,  and  we  can 
find  by  experiment  what  velocities  are  generated  in  given  bodies 
by  the  aftion  of  them  for  the  fame  time  ;  the  quantities  of  mo¬ 
tion  generated  in  the  bodies  may  be  ellimated  according  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  definition.  Moreover,  fince  it  is  allowed  that 
the  eff'efts  of  a  refilling  force  to  deftroy  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  an  equal  force  to  generate  motion  in  a  given  time  ;  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  if  the  ratio  of  two  refifting  forces  be  known,  the 
quantities  of  matter  iri  bodies  which  impinge  on  fubftances, 
and  penetrate  them,  and  the  velocities  deftroyed  in  a  given 
time,  will  give  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  motion  deftroyed, 
according  to  Sir  llaac  Newton’s  definition. 

“  In  many  of  the  experiments  alluded  to,  which  have  been 
greatly  varied  and  multiplied,  the  refifting  forces  were  made 
equal,  by  caufing  fpheres  equal  in  magnitude  to  impinge  on  a 
given  lubftance  which  they"  penetrated  ;  and  the  fpheres  being 
of  given  denfities,  it  was  obferved  in  experiments,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  denfities  or  weights  of  thofe  equal*fpheres  were  in  an 
in' erle  duplicate  ratio  of  their  velocities,  the  depths  to  which 
they  penetrated  would  be  equal.  The  conclufions  were  thefe  : 
The  quantities  of  matter  dilplaced  by  the  moving  bodies  weie 
equal,  the  depths  to  which  the  equal  fpheres  penetrated  were 
the  lame.  Moreover,  the  whole  motions  which  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  bodies  were  deftroyed  ;  that  is,  the  whole  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  impinging  bodies  null!  have  been  as  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities  into  the  quantities  of  matter.  L’ ut  it  plainly  ap¬ 
pears,  that  this'conclufion  is  not  applicable  to  the  Newtonian 
definition,  according  to  which  the  moving  force  generates  mo¬ 
tion  in  bodies  :  and  it  follows  by  what  has  preceded,  that  the 
refifting  force  by  which  the  motion  of  bodies  is  deftroyed,  is 
proportional  to  the  quantities  of  motion  generated  or  deftroyed 
in  a  given  time  refpeftively  ;  and  confcquently,  to  eftimate 
the  quantity  of  motion  deftroyed,  the  time  wherein  refifting 
forces  aft  fliould  be  equal.  If,  therefore,  the  times  wherein 
the  bodies  in  the  experiment  deferibe  the  equal  (paces  ca-n  be 
proved  different,  this  will  plainly  fhow  that  the  quantities  of 
motion  deftroyed  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  experiment,  the 
different  times  of  the  bodies  dtferibing  the  depths  to  which 
they  fink  not  being  taken  into  the  account  :  this  will  be  eafily 
proved,  fince  from  propofition  t 7,  it  appears,  that  the  fpaces 
deferibed  are  univerlally  as  the  velocities  and  (paces  lat!  de- 
lcribed  jointly  j  and  from  what  has  been  laid,  the  converfe  of 
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this  propofition  when  applied  to  retarded  motions  mud;  alfo  be 
true.  The  fpaces  therefore  being  given  as  in  the  experiment, 
the.  times  will  be  inverrel.y  as  the  initial  velocities  ;  which  velo¬ 
cities  being  unequal  from  the  experiment,  it  follows  that  the 
times  are  unequal.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  maniteft  that  no 
Conciufion  can  be  '  rawn  from  fchefe  experiments  concerning  the 
quantity  of  motion  deftroyed,  tending  to  prove  any  inconfilten- 
cy  between  the  Newtonian  eftimation  of  force  and  matter  of 

fa  a. 

“  It  is  next  to  be  fhown,  that  the  experiments  are  drift ly 
confident  with  the  Newtonian  meafure,  and  with  the  theory  in 
general.  It  has  already  been  proved,  that  in  accelerated  motions 
the'  fpaces  defended  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities  lait 
acquired,  and  the  quantities  of  matter  moved,  and  an  inverte 
ratio  of  the  moving  forces.  This  propofition  being  applied  to 
retarded  motions,  it  will  follow,  that  the  whole  fpaces  or 
depths  to  which  the  impinging  bodies  fink,  are  in  a  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  quantities  ot  matter,  and  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the 
refitting  forces  ;  whence  alfo  the  depths  to  which  the  bodies 
penetrate  mud  be  equal  when  fpheres  of  equal  diameters  are 
projected  againd  ajpven  fubdance,  the  weights  being  in  an 
inverfe  duplicate  ratio  of  the  initial  velocities,  which  we  find 
entirely  correfpondent  to  experiment.  It  feems  indeed  rational 
to  fuppofe,  independent  of  all  theory,  that,  in  eftimating  the 
quantities  of  motion  generated  or  deftroyed  by  given  moving 
or  refiding  forces,  regard  mult  be  had  to  the  times  wherein  the 
forces  aft ;  becaufe  moving  forces,  or  thofe  of  refidance,  may 
be  equal,  and  may  generate  or  deltroy  quantities  ot  motion  va¬ 
rying  in  any'  alfignable  degree.  For  it  is  manifed,  that  a  frnall 
refidance,  oppofed  to  a  moving  body  for  a  longer  time,  may 
dedroy  more  motion  than  a  greater  force  arting  for  a  fhorter 
time;  which  fufficiently  fhows,  that  the  times  wherein  the 
moving  and  refiding  forces  aft,  mud  either  be  equal,  or  mud 
be  taken  into  the  account  in  edimating  the  quantities  of  mo¬ 
tion  generated  or  dedroyed.” 

21.  The  moving  forces  ■which  communicate,  and  the  forces 
of  refidance  which  dedroy,  the  motion  of  bodies  in  the  fame 
time,  will  be  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  quantities  ot  matter 
in  the  moving  bodies  and  velocities  generated  or  dedroyed. 
This  and  the  preceding  propofitions  have  been  fully  illuftrated 
and  confirmed  by  experiments.  From  them  we  deduce  the 
following  farts:  1.  When  mufket-balls,  equal  in  v/eight  and 
magnitude,  impinge  on  a  block  of  wood  with  different  veloci¬ 
ties,  the  refiding  force  being  conftant,  we  dial!  have  the  whole 
fpaces  through  which  the  balls  move  in  the  wood  as  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities.  2.  If  balls  of  equal  diameters,  but  different 
weights,  impinge  againd  a  block'  with  the  fame  velocity,  we 
have  the  depths  to  which  they  penetrate  the  block  as .  the 
weights.  3.  If  balls  of  the  fame  kind  of  fubftance,  that  is, 
of  the  fame  denfity,  hut  of  different  diameters,  impinge  againd 
a  given  block  of  wood  or  the  fame  bank  of  earth  with  equal 
velocities,  the  depths  to  which  they  penetrate  will  be  directly 
as  the  diameters  of  the  balls. 

When  the  force  of  refinance  is  not  uniform,  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  obtains  in  degree,  though  the  laws  are  then  various  ;  for 
greater  bodies  always  differ  lefs  by  retardation  than  fmaller 
ones  of  the  fame  denfity,  moving  through  the  fame  redding 
medium,  and  projected  with  a  given  initial  velocity  :  becaufe, 
though  the  force  of  refidance  incrcafes  with  the  increafe  of  the 
body’s  magnitude,  yet  the  weight  in  molt  bodies  incrcafes 
in  a  greater  prop  >rtion.  Thus,  in  cannon  balls,  and  other 
foil’d  bodies,  though  the  refidance  of  the  air  increafes  as  the 
fquare  of  the  ball’s  diameter,  yet  the  weight  increafes  as  the 
cube.  Thus,  if  a  ball  two  inches  in  diameter  is  projected 
from  the  mouth  of  a  .piece,  it  is  refilled  by  the  atmofphei  e 
four  times  lefs  than  one  four  inches  in  diameter  ;  but  the 
weight  of  the  latter,  being  eight  times  greater,  makes  the  re- 
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fiftance  lefs  upon  the  whole  in  the  large  ball  than  in  the  final! 
one.  It  is  otnerwife  when  the  weight  does  not  increafe  in  this 
manner  ;  for  the>;  the  fmaller  the  body  is,  the  lefs  refidance  it 
meetswith,  and  the  fader  it  goes.  This  is  manifed  from  aero* 
datical experiments  ;  for  frnall  air-balloons  always  outftrip  the 
larger  ones  ■:  and  the  lame  thing  is  obfervable  in  boats;  for 
the  fmaller  ones,  if  they  have  the  fame  advantages  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  bulk,  will  always  fail  falter  than  the  larger  ones. 

2 1.  If  bodies,  projerted  with  the  fame  velocity,  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  different  conftant  forces,  thefe  forces  will  be  in  an 
inverfe  ratio  of  the  whole  Ipaces  deferibed  by  the  projected 
bodies,  until  all  motion  is  defboyed.  For  example,  let  a 
body  be  projerted  on  an  inclined  plane,  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  in  which  gravity  arts  in  the  plane,  and  with  a  velocity 
of  144.467  inches  in  a  fecond.  Suppofe  the  body  then  pro¬ 
jected,  afeending  along  the  plane,  to  deferibe  216  inches  be¬ 
fore  ics  motion  is  dedroyed  ;  let  it  be  required  to  afeeriain  the 
retarding  force  which  oppofes  its  afeenf,  that  is,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  it  to  the  force  of  gravity.  If  the  body  were  projected 
perpendicularly  upward,  with  the  given  velocity  of  144-467 
.inches  in  a  fecond,  it  would  rife  only  to  27  inches,  as  follows 
in  prop.  sg.  And  fince  it  afeends  along  the  plane  2 1 6  inches, 
the  retarding  force  cn  the  plane  will  be  to  that  of  gravity  as 
27  to  216,  or  as  1  to  8 ;  which  is  alfo  the  proportion  of  the 
height  of  the  plane  to  the  length  ot  it. 

From  this  propofition,  having  given  the  depth  to  w^iich  a 
body  impinging  againft  another  penetrates  it,  the  proportion 
of  the  retarding  force  of  gravity  may  be  determined.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Robins  found  that  a  leaden  ball  of  ^  of  an  inch,  or 
T75-  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  impinging  on  a  block  of  elm  with  a 
velocity  of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond,  penetrated  it  to  the  depth  of 
five  inches,  or  T\  of  a  foot  ;  wherefore,  fince  a  body  projefted 
upwards  with  a  velocity  of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond,  would  rife, 
ifthe  atmofpbere  made  no  refiftance,  to  the  height  of  44922 
feet,  we  have  the  force  by  which  elm  retards  the  ball  to  the 
force  of  gravity  as  44922  to  ;  or  as  107.813  to  [. 

On  this  theory  u  m-y  further  be  obferved,  that  the  refift- 
ances  oppofed  to  fpherical  bodies,  which  impinge  on  a  block 
of  wood,  a  bank  of  earth,  ike  depend  not  only  on  the  tena¬ 
city  or  denfity  of  the  parts,  of  which  the  penetrated  fub- 
ftances  are  compofed,  but  upon  the  diameters  of  the  impin¬ 
ging  fpber-es  :  fo  that,  although  the  refilling  and  retarding 
forces  be  determined  in  any  fubftance  for  a  fingle  cafe  ;  yet 
when  the  diameters  and  weights  of  the  impinging. bodies  vary, 
the  forces  of  refiftance  and  retardation  oppofed  to  the  impart 
on  the  fame  fubftance  will  be  different.  By  the  preceding 
propofition,  however,  we  may  be  enabled  from  a  fingle  ex¬ 
periment  made'on  the  retardation  of  any  fubilanee  oppofed  to 
a  fphere,  the  weight  and  diameter  of  wh’ch  are  known,  to 
infer  the  retardation  in  any  other  cafe,  however  the  weights 
and  diameters  may  vary. 

23.  If  fpheres  of  different  diameters  and  different  fpecific 
gravities  impinge  perpendicularly  on  fixed  obflacles,  the  re¬ 
filling  forces  of  which  are  conftant,  but  of  different  quantities, 
the  forces  which  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  impinging  fpheres 
will  be  in  a  dirert  ratio  of  the  abfolute  foices  of  refiftance,  and 
the  joint  inverfe  ratio  of  the  diameters  and  fpecific  gravities  of 
the  fpheres.  No  abfolute  conciufion  can  be  drawn  from  this 
propofition  concerning  any  matter  of  fart,  unlefs  an  experi¬ 
ment  be  fir  ft  made  on  the  retarding  and  refilling force  of  fome 
fubftance  which  is  to  be  confidered  a^  a  ftandard. 

24.  The  whole  Ipaces  or  depths  to  w  hich  fpheres,  impin¬ 
ging  on  different  refilling  fubftances,  penetrate,  are  in  the  ratio 
compounded  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  impart, 
the  joint  ratios  of  the  diameters  and  fpecific  gravities  of  the 
fpheres,  and  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the  abfolute  forces  whereby 
the  fubftances  refill  the  progrefs  of  the  fpheres. 
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Mr.  Atwood  concludes  this  fe&ion  with  fomc  problems 
relative  chiefly  to  military  projectiles  ;  and  in  his  next  fedtion 
(the  4th)  confiders  the  reftilinear  motion  of  bodies  adted 
upon  by  forces  which  vary  in  fome  ratio  of  the  didances  from 
a  fixed  point.  This  fe£l\on  chiefly  relates  to  the  powers  of 
gravity  and  projection,  by  which  the  celetlial  bodies  are  ac¬ 
tuated,  and  which  confequently  chiefly  regards  adionomy  and 
the  motion  of  pendulums ;  though  there  are  likewife  fome 
curious  particulars  relating  to  the  adtion  of  compreflfed  air,  the 
vibration  of  mufical  firings,  and  the  undulation  of  fluids.  The 
fifth  iedtion  confiders  the  motion  of  bodies  immeifed  in  fluids  ; 
but  the  fixth  treats  of  a  fubjedt  which  properly  belongs  to 
mechanics,  viz.  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies  revolv¬ 
ing  round  an  axis. 

In  treating  this  fubjedl  Mr.  Atwood  obferves,  that  in  the 
former  part  of  his  work  he  had  fuppofed  the  accelerating,  as 
well  as  refilling,  forces  to  adt  upon  the  body  in  a  ilraight  line 
palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  moving;  in  which 
cafe  every1  particle  of  the  body  mull  partake  of  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  velocity,  being  equal  to  that  with  which  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  moves.  “But  (fays  he)  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  a  body,  or  fyilem  of  bodies,  is  fo  conllituted,  that 
when  any  force  is  imprefl'ed  upon  it,  no  motion  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  except  round  a  fixed  axis ;  fo  that  the  velocity  of  the 
particles  which  compofe  the  fyilem  will  be  greater  or  lefs  ac¬ 
cording  as  thefe  particles  are  farther  from  the  common  axis  or 
nearer  it.  Thefe  circumflances  fhould  be  attended  to,  in  or¬ 
der  to  afeertain  the  motion  of  revolving  bodies;  the  preceding 
principles  of  acceleration  being  not  wholly  of  themfelves  fur- 
ficient  for  that  purpofe. 

“  In  this  invelligation  two  things  mud  be  attended  to. 
X.  The  moving  force  by  which  the  revolving  motion  is  gene¬ 
rated  ;  and,  2.  The  inertia  of  the  parts  of  which  the  fyilem 
is  compofed.  I  he  moving  force  exerted  on  any  given  particle 
of  the  fyfiem,  as  well  as  its  inertia,  depends  on  its  didance 
from  the  axis  of  motion,  every  thing  elfe  being  the  fame  ;  and 
if  both  thefe  be  afeertained,  the  abfolute  acceleration  of  the 
particle  will  be  determined,  and  confequently  the  abfolute  ve¬ 
locitygenerated  in  a  certain  time.  The  methods  therefore  of 
determining  thefe  forces  in  any  given  circumdance  fhould 
next  be  deferibed. 

“Let  AFGH  (fig.  112.  ph  21.)  reprefent  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  a  wheel  which  turns  in  its  own  plane  round  an  hori¬ 
zontal  axis,  palling  through  its  centre  ;  and  let  a  weight  P, 
fixed  at  the  extremity  of  a  line  AP,  communicate  motion  to 
the  wheel.  Moreover,  let  the  whole  weight  of  the  wheel  be 
Qj  and  furpofe  this  weight  to  be  code  died  uniformly  into 
the  circumference  AFGH  ;  then,  duting  the  defeent  of  the 
weight  P,  each  point  of  the  circumference  muft  move  w'ith  a 
velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  P  defrends  ;  and  confe¬ 
quently-  fi  'ce  the  moving  force  is  the  weight  P,  and  the  mafs 
moved  P-(- Q^,  the  force  which  accelerates  P  in  its  defeent 
will,  by  Prop.  14,  be  that  part  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gra¬ 


vity  which  is  expreffed  by  the  fraction 


The  velocity, 


P  +  Q 

therefore,  which  is  generated  in  P  in  any  given  time,  is  found 
from  the  rules  before  demonfirated.  Thus  fuppofing  to 

be  equal  to  P,  then  will-  ^ |  :  and  the  weight  P  will 

be  accelerated  by  a  power  which  is  to  that  of  gravity  as  1  to  2  ; 
and  iince  gravity  generate^  in  bodies  which  defeend  for  one  fe- 
cond  of  time  near  the  earth’s  fnrface  a  velocity  of  32^  feet  in 
afeccnd;  it  follows,  that  the  weight  P  will  in  the  fame  time 
have  acquired  a  velocity  of  ;  6  Tl4  feet  in  a  ficond  on'y 

“  The  pans  of  the  weig' t  Qjivhich  are  uniformly  difpofed 
over  the  circumference  AFGH,  balance  each  other  round  the 
Common  centre  of  gravity  S  j  their  weight  therefore  is  of  no 
Vol.  V. 


effeCl  in  accelerating  or  retarding  the  defeent  of  P:  and  this 
will  be  the  cafe  whenever  the  axis  of  motion  paffes  through 
the  common  centre  of  gravity.  But  in  order  to  render  the 
properties  of  rotatory  motions  more  obvious,  it  will  be  conve¬ 
nient  to  difpofe  the  parts  of  the  revolving  fyilem  fo  that  the 
axis  of  motion  fhall  not  neceffarily  pafs  through  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  :  thus,  inftead  of  having  the  weight  (Vuni- 
formly  difpofed  over  the  circumference  AFGH,  let  it  be  col¬ 
lected  into  any  point  Q^_  Here  it  is  manifeft,  that  if  the  mafs 
QJae  acted  upon  by  gravity,  the  force  which  communicates 
motion  to  the  fyilem  round  S  will  be  variable,  it  being  the 
greated  when  SQ_is  horizontal,  and  gradually  diminifhing  till 
QJias  arrived  at  its  lowed  point.  But  as  we  fhould  begin  with 
the  moll  fimple  cafes,  tire  moving  force  mud  be  condant. 
This  will  be  effected  by  fuppoling  the  mafs  which  is  collected 
in  Q__to  be  deditute  of  weight,  and  to  poffefs  inertia  only. 
It  follows  therefore,  that  during  the  revolution  of  Q.  round  S 
as  an  axis,  the  moving  force  will  be  condantly  equal  to  P,  and 
the  mafs  moved  =  P  +  Q..  Confequently  the  force  which 
accelerates  the  defeending  weight,  or  any  point  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  will  be  that  part  of  gravity  which  is  expreffed  by 
P 

the  fraction  — — —  as  before. 

1  -f 

“  In  thefe  cafes,  the  force  which  communicates  motion  to 
the  fyltem  has  been  fuppofed  a  weight  or  body  adted  upon  by 
the  earth’s  gravity,  and  confequently  covrditutes  a  part  of  the 
mafs  moved,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  acts  as  a  moving  force  : 
but  motion  may  be  communicated  by  a  force  which  fhall  add 
nothing  to  the  inertia  of  the  matter  moved  :  and  it  will  be 
convenient  in  many  demondrations  to  adume  the  force  of  this 
kind  ;  and  in  this  cafe  we  have  not  to  take  the  inertia  into  the 
account.  Thus,  if  any  number  of  bodies  without  gravity  col¬ 
lected  into  the  points  F,  H,  Q,  (fig.  1 12.)  are  caufed  to  re¬ 
volve  round  the  axis  S,  by  a  moving  force  P,  the  force  which 

...  ...  P 

accelerates  thefe  bodies  in  their  revolution  will  be  — — — - —  5. 

r  4-  H  -f  (J. 

provided  the  bodies F,  H,  Q,  be  difpofed  at  a  d'ftance  from  the 
axis  of  motion  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  AFGH,  at  the 
circumference  of  which  the  moving  force  P  is  applied. 

“  In  the  preceding  example,  F,  H  Q,  & c.  have  been  fup¬ 
pofed  to  move  with  the  fame  velocity  ;  but  when  bodies  re¬ 
volve  at  unequal  didances  from  the  axis,  their  velocities  of  mo¬ 
tion  being  different,  other  1  ules  will  be  nectffary  to  determine 
the  force  whereby  anv  given  point  of  the  fyfiem  is  accelerated. 
In  demondrating  the  properties  of  rotatory  motion,  the  re¬ 
volving  fydem  may  be  fuppofed  to" confid  of  one  or  more  of 
the  bodies  A,  B,  C;  the  magnitude  of  thefe  may  be  fuppofed 
evanefeent  ;  becaufe,  were  the  contrary  iuppofition  adopted, 
the  particles  in  each  body  wo*.’d  be  impelled  by  different  mov¬ 
ing  forces,  and  exert  cliffermt  degrees  of  inertia  in  bppofition 
to  the  communication  of  motion.  But  the  force  which  impels 
each  individual  particle,  and  the  effects  of  its  inertia  indif¬ 
ferent,  circumltances,  muft  be  known  before  the  acceleration 
of  the  whole  fydem  can  be  determined. 

“  The  bodies  A,  B,  and  C,  which  may  be  termed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ideas  jud  deferibed,  material  points,  are  imagined 
to  be  connected  together  by  fome  perfectly  igid  fubftaece,  fo 
as  always  to  poffefs  the  fame  fituation  in  icfpedt  to  each  other: 
and  confequently  no  motion  can  be  produced  in  any  of  them, 
excepting  that  all  revolve  at  the  fame  time  round  the  common 
ax  s  of  motion. 

“  All  the  points  in  this  imaginary  fubftance,  by  which  the 
parts  of  the  lyftem  are  connected  togeth.  r,  partake  ot  the 
fame  angular  motion,  defending  circles  round  the  common  axis 
S.  A  force  P  therefore  being  applied  to  any  point  in  the 
plane  of  its  motion,  and  111  the  direction  of  an)'  line  in  that 
plans  which  palles  not  through  the  axis,  wilLcoiqnumicate  aa 
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-equal  angular  motion  to  the  whole.  Thus,  let  B  (fig.  113. 
pi.  22.)  reprefent  a  material  point  moveable  about  an  axis  of 
motion  palling  through  S.  With  the  radius  SD  defcribe  a 
circle  DGH.  Now,  if  B  be  connected  with  every  point  in 
the  area  of  this  circle,  which  is  an  inflexible  fubftance,  no 
force  can  be  applied  to  move  the  circle  but  what  muft'commu- 
.nicate  the  fame  angular  motion  to  B  Let  the  force  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  point  D  ;  it  is  manifeft,  that  in  order  to  render 
its  eftefts  conftant,  the  inclination  of  its  diredtion  to  SD  null 
be  always  the  fame,  and  in  a  given  plane  ;  and  the  mod:  ob¬ 
vious  method  of  effecting  this,  either  in  confidering  the  fubjedt 
theoretically,  or  in  the  practical  il'luftration  of  it,  is  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  thin  and  flexible  line  GHDP  round  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  DG  i,  and  ftretching  this  line  by  a  given  moving 
force  P:  Here  it  is  plain,  "that  in  whatever  part  the  point  D 
is  fituated,  the  effects  of  the  force  P  will  be  the  fame  as  if  it 
were  dire £11^  applied  to  D  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  perpendicular  to  SD,  and  the  point  B  will  revolve 
with  the  fame  ahfolute  and  angular  velocity  in  both  cafes. 

‘‘  Let  now  ABC  (fig.  1  14.)  be  a  fyftem  of  bodies  of  eva- 
tiefcent  magnitude  and  without  gravity,  moveable  about  an  axis 
of  motion  which  patles  through  S  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that 
the  imaginary  fubftance  by  which  the  parts  of  the  fyftem  ABC 
are  connedted,  imill  contribute  nothing  either  by  its  weight  or 
inertia  ro  accelerate  or  retard  the  motion  of  the  material  points 

A,  B,  C,  which  are  caufed  to  revolve  by  the  adtion  of  the 
given  and  conftant  force  P,  applied  at  the  diftance  from  the 
axis  SD.  The  abfolute  force  of  to  move  D,  or  any  point  of 
the  circumference,  will  be  P  ;  but  the  communication  of  mo- 
lion  to  th  s  point  D  is  refilled  by  the  inertia  of  the  bodies  A, 

B,  C  ;  which  being  moved  with  different  velocities,  and  acted, 
on  by  different  moving  orces,  their  inertia  will  not  be  efti- 
mated  by  their  quantities  of  matter  only,  according  to  the 
laws  oblerved  in  rectilinear  motion  :  the  force  which  accele¬ 
rates  D,  therefore,  cannot  he  obtained  by  dividing  P  by  A  + 
B-J-Cj  hut  if  an  equivalent  mats,  or  a  quantity  of  matter, 
can  be  affigned,  which  being  collected  into  any  points  of  the 
circumference  a,  b,  c,  will  caufe  an  inertia  or  refiltance  to  the 
motion  of  D  equal  to  that  exerted  by  the  particles  A,  B,  C, 
when  revolving  at  their  refpedtive  diftances,  the  force  which 
accelerates  the  circumference  or  any  point  in  it  D  will  be  de¬ 
termined  Thus,  let  the  mafs  Q,  when  collected  into  a,  be 
fuch  as  will  be  equivalent  in  its  inertia  to  A,  when  revolving 
at  the  diftance  SA  j  all'o,  let  R  be  the  mafs  collected  into  b, 
which  is  equivalent  to  P-  when  revolving  at  the  diftance  SB  ■, 
and  let  T,  the  mafs  collected  into  C,  be  equivalent  to  C  when 
revolving  at  the  diftance  SC  ;  then  w  11  the  mafs  moved  by  the 
force  P  be  Q  f  R  f  T;  and  the  force  which  accelerates  the 

P 

circumference  —  — - - - — ,  being  equal  to  that  by  which 
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length  the  demonftration  of  this  and  other  propofitions,  we 
{hall  in  this  only  obferve,  that  when  a  wheel  or  a  fphere  mils 
the  circumference  goes  backward,  while  the  centre  moves  for¬ 
ward  ;  which  retrograde  motion  muft  of  neeeffity  make  the 
other  flower  than  it  would  otherwife  be  :  and  this  retardation 
Mr.  Atwood  has  determined  to  be  in  the  proportion  above- 
mentioned. 

From  this  propofition  the  fallowing  corollaries  are  deduced  r 
1.  The  abfolute  force  whereby  motion  is  generated  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  fphere  in  fuch  a  fituation,  is  exprefled  by  a 
fraction  confifting  of  twice  the  weight  of  the  fphere  divided  by 
feven,  and  multiplied  into  another  fraction  confifting  of  the 
height  of  the  plane  divided  by  its  length  ;  that  is,  fuppofe  the 
weight  of  the  fphere  to  be  reprefented  by  w,  the  height  of  the 
plane  by  b,  and  its  length  by  7,  the  force  by  which  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  fphere  is  impelled  will  be  reprefented  by 

—  X  2.  In  the  fame  manner,  let  a  cylinder  roll  down 

7  1 

an  inclined  plane,  keeping  the  axis  always  horizontal,  and  the 
force  which  accelerates  the  axis  will  be  reprefented  by  the 

fradtion  —  x  —r~. 

3  1 

2.  Let  AB  (fig.  115.)  reprefent  a  ftraight  lever  moveable 
round  an  horizontal  axis  of  motion,  which,  paftes  through  S, 
Let  the  arms  be  SB,  SA  Suppofe  a  weight  W  to  be  affixed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  ftiorter  arm,  and  to  be  raifed  by  the 
weight  P  applied  at  the  extremity  of  the  longer  arm,  when 
the  lever  is  horizontal.  Required  to  determine  4be  time  in 
which  W  will  be  raifed  through  any  given  height,  the  weight 
and  inertia  of  the  lever  itfelf  not  being  confidered. 

“  When  there  is  an  equilibrium  (fays  Mr.  Atwood)  on  any 
mechanic  power,  the  proportion  of  the  weight  fuftained  to  the 
power  fuftaining  it,  will,  in  all  cafes,  be  affigned  from  having 
given  the  dimenfions  of  the  mechanic  power.  An  equilibrium 
having  been  once  formed,  the  fmalleft  addition  of  weight  will 
caufe  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied  on  either  fide  to  preponde¬ 
rate.  In  this  cafe  a  certain  degree  of  motion  is  generated  $ 
and  fince  the  ufes  of  the  mechanic  powers  are  not  only  to  fuf- 
tain  forces  in  equilibrio,  but  to  raife  weights  and  overcome 
refiftances,  it  is  a  problem  of  principal  conlequence  to  affign 
the  abfolute  quantity  of  motion  generated  by  a  known  moving 
force  in  given  circumftances.”  The  general  l'olution  of  the 
problem  is  as  follows  : 

“  Let  AB  be  the  lever.  W  the  weight  moved  by  the  power 
P  ;  each  acting  in  a  diredtion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
Let  G  be  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
including  the  weights  P  and  W  with  the  lever  itfelf ;  and  o 
the  centre  of  ofcillation,  when  AB  vibrates  round  the  axis  S  ; 
the  force  which  accelerates  B  when  the  lever  is  horizontal 


the  circumference  or  any  point  in  it  is  accelerated  when  the 
point  conffts  of  A  and  B  and  C,  revolving  at  the  refpedtive 
diftances  from  the  axis  of  motion  SA,  SB,  SC.’’ 

Our.  author  next  proceeds  particularly  to  inveftigate  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  revolving  bodies  in  almoft  all  poffible  circumftances, 
deducing  from  his  propofitions  many  conclufions  very  uleful  in 
pradtical  mechanics.  Many  of  thefe  regard  the  pendulum, 
and  are  therefore  taken  notice  of  under  that  article  ;  others 
more  immediately  relate  to  the  parts  of  mechanics  particularly 
treated  of  in  this  article  :  the  principal  of  which  follow. 

1.  The  force  which  accelerates  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
fphere,  while  it  rolls  down  an  inclined  plane,  is  to  the  force 
by  which  it  would  be  accelerated  were  it  to  Aide  in  the  ratio  of 
five  to  feven.  As  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  inferting  at 


SG  x  SB  SB 
SG  x  SO-  SO  ' 


If  this  be  put  =  F,  the  time  wherein 


P  defeends  through  a  perpendicular  fpace  x,  and  confequently 
wherein  VV  afeends  through  the  correfponding  fpace  5  then 


x 


X 


SA 

SB 


V  x  1  +  &c.  -------  - 

7F  S32  2.3, 


x  _  SO  -p  x1 

7  X  SB  1  +  SB2  a.  5* 


&c. 


3,  Let  ABC  (fig.  u6.)  reprefent  a  wheel  and  axle,  its 
weight  tv,  and  let  the  axis  be  horizontal  ;  having  a  given 
weight  Q.  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  axle,  and  P  ap- 


*  This  he  had-formerly  proved  when  treating  of  pendulums,  f  1  is  here  put  for  193  inches,  the  fuppofed  velocity  of  the  weight  P, 
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plied  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  in  order  to  raife  Q.  Re¬ 
quired  to  allign  the  ipace  defcribed  by  the  elevated  weight  Q.  in 
any  given  time.  The  Solution  of  this  problem,  without  attending 
to  the  demonllration,  is  this  ■  leaving  found  the  accelerating 


power,  which  here  is 


P  xSD-QxSAxSA _ 

i v  x  SR2  * .  +  p  x  SDZ  +  Q.  x  SA2 


All  this  he  puts  =  F  ;  and  then  /  being  =  193  inches  as 
before,  the  fpace  delcribed  by  Q.  in  any  number  of  feconds 
will  be  —  the  fquare  of  that  number  of  feconds  multiplied  into 
IF.  On  this  propofition  our  author  makes  the  following  ob- 
fervations  : 

“  Whenever  motion  is  communicated  to  a  body,  a  certain 
refidance  mutt  have  been  overcome  by  the  moving  force.  This 
refidance  is  of  various  kinds.  1.  The  inertia  of  the  rnafs 
moved,  whereby  it  endeavours  to  perfevere  in  its  ltate  of  qui- 
efcence,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  right  line.  2.  That  of  a 
weight  or  other  abfolute  force  oppofed  to  the  action  of  the 
moving  power.  3.  Ofadacles  Upon  which  the  moving  body 
impinging  is  retarded  in  its  progrefs  :  fuch,  for  example,  is 
the  reliitance  which  arifes  from  the  particles  of  a  (iuid  through 
which  a  body  moves.  The  edimation  of  thefe  red, (lances,  and 
their  effects  in  retarding  the  motion  of  bodies  afted  on  by  a 
given  force,  are  deducible  from  the  laws  of  motion,  and  con- 
ftitute  a  part  of  the  folution  of  almolt  all  problems  relating  to 
the  motion  of  bodies. 

“  The  moving  forces  alfo  are  of  various  kinds,  viz.  The 
power  of  gravity,  mufcular  power,  the  impaft  ot  bodies,  folid 
and  fluid,  &c.  It  has  been  fhown,  that  the  effefts  of  thefe 
moving  forces  which  are  exerted  on  bodies  in  order  to  create 
motion,  exclufive  of  the  refiftance  oppofed  to  them,  depend  on 
'  the  yarious  circumfhmees  of  the  time  in  which  they  aft,  and 
on  the  lpaces  through  which  the  bodies  moved  are  impelled, 
&c. 


“  Thefe  confiderations  are  urged,  to  thow,  that  from  the 
great  variety  of  undetermined  conditions  which  may  enter  into 
mechanical  problems,  there  mud  of  courfe  be  various  methods 
of  producing  the  fame  mechanical  effeft  :  and  it  is  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  part  of  the  art,  confidered  either  in  a  theoretical  or 
practical  view,  to  proportion  the  means  to  the  end,  and  to 
effe£l  this  with  all  the  advantages  which  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
is  capable  of.  It  is  the  due  obfervation  of  thefe  particulars 
which  contributes  to  render  mechanic  inftruments  complete, 
and  the  negleft  of  them  defective,  in  their  condruftion.  This 
proper  choice  of  means  to  produce  mechanical  effects,  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  refult  of  long  continued  experience  independent 
of  all  theory;  the  knowledge  of  which,  however,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  practice,  would  fave  the  artift  much  time  and  trouble, 
as  well  as  would  be  produftive  of  other  advantages,  which 
experience  alone  mud  be  deditute  of.” 

4.  A  C  (fig.  1  16  )  is  a  wheel  and  axis  moveable  round  an 
horizontal  axis,  which  paifes  through  S.  Suppofe  a  given 
weight  Q,  which  is  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  axle; 
let  it  be  required  to  aflign  the  proportion  of  the  radii  of  the 
wheel  and  axle,  fo  that  the  time  in  which  the  weight  Q  afeends 
through  any  given  fpace  (hall  be  the  lead  poflible.  In  this 
cafe,  luppofing  the  radius  of  the  wheel  to  be  10  inches,  and 
its  weight  20  ounces  ;  let  the  radius  of  the  axle  SA  =  I  inch, 
the,  weight  to  be  railed  through  any  given  fpace  to  be  ico 
ounces,  the  moving  force  by  which  it  is  nifed  to  be  33  ounces  ; 
then  the  didance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis  is 

V  5°  inches;  and  the  length  of  the  radius  fought  is  9.55 
inches. — If,  indead  of  raifing  the  weight  perpendicularly,  it 
be  required  to  draw  it  horizontally,  and  to  aflign  the  didance 
SD,  at  which,  if  a  given  force  P  be  applied,  the  time  of  de- 


?ir 

feribing  a  given  fpace  (hall  be  the  lead,  and  the  moment  of  q 
the  greateft  potfible,  we  have  the  following  conclufion  :  “  Let 
the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  drawn  along  the  plane  be  four 
times  greater  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  moving  force  ; 
the  ‘radius  of  the  axle  SA  being  given;  in  order  that  it  may 
be  impeded  with  the  greateft  velocity  potfible  and  with  the 
greated  moment,  the  radius  of  the  wheel  fliould  be  double 
that  of  the  axle  when  the  inertia  of  the  wheel  is  not  conli- 
dered. 

5.  I  et  ARCH  (fig.  117.)  be  a  fydem  of  bodies  moveable 
round  a  vertical  axis  which  pafies  through  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  lyftetn.  Suppofe  DUG  to  be  a  wheel,  the 
axis  of  which  is  vertical,  and  coincident  with  that  of  the  fyf- 
tem  ;  let  motion  be  communicated  by  means  of  a  line  going 
round  this  wheel,  the  firing  DP  being  dretched  by  a  given 
weight  P  ;  let  it  be  required  to  alfign  the  radius  of  the  wheel 
EGD,  lb  that  the  angular  velocity  communicated  to  the  fydem 
may  be  the  greated  potfible.  Here,  fuppofing  the  moving 
force  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  fydem,  it  fhould 
be  applied  at  a  didance  from  the  axis  equal  to  twice  the 
didance  of  the  centre  of  gyration,  in  order  to  produce  the 
greated  potfible  angular  velocity  in  a  given  time. 

“  In  order  (fays  Mr.  Atwood)  to  iricreafe  the  aftion  of  a 
moving  force  againd  a  weight  to  be  railed,  or  refidance  to  be 
overcome,  a  combination  of  two  or  more  mechanic  powers  is 
frequently  niade  ufe  of.  Lety>  (fig.  118.)  be  a  power  applied 
by  means  of  a  line  to  the  vertical  wheel  C  :  fuppole  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  axle  K  to  be  in  contact  with  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  any  other  vertical  wheel  B  ;  fo  that  the  circum- 
ference  of  the  wheel  B  may  always  move  equally  fad  with  that 
of  the  axle  which  belongs  to  C  ;  let  alfo^  the  axle  of  B  com¬ 
municate  motion  to  a  vertical  wheel  A,  to  the  axle  of  which 
a  weight  q  is  fulpended,  fo  as  to  aft  in  oppofition  to  p  ;  more- 
'  over,  let  the  ratio  of  Imn  to  1  be  the  fum  of  the  ratios  of  the 
radius  of  each  wheel  to  that  of  its  axle  :  then,  if  plmn  =  q, 
the  two  weights  p  and  q  will  lufiain  each  other  in  equilibrio ; 
but  if  ptmn  be  at  all  greater  than  q,  the  equilibrium  will  Ire 
deftroyed  ;”  and  our  author  gives  a  method  of  calculating  the 
quantity  of  motion  communicated  in  certain  circumfianees. 

Our  author  next  goes  through  a  fet  of  fimilar  propofitions 
relating  to  the  pulley  and  wedge ;  after  which  he  treats  of  the 
accumulation  of  power  in  ponderous  cylinders,  and  the  ufe  ot 
ballad-wheels  in  machines,  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made  ;  and  having  difeuifed  thefe  fubjefts,  he  next  comes  to 
treat  of  the  aftion  of  a  dream  of  water  upon  a  wheel  revolving 
round  an  horizontal  axis. 

6.  Let  ABC  (fig.  1 19.)  reprefent  a  water-wheel  which  re¬ 
volves  round  an  horizontal  fixed  axis,  palling  through  its  centre 
S.  Suppofe  DEF  to  be  the  axle  of  this  wheel,  and  that  a 
weight  W  is  affixed  to  a  line  DW,  fo  wound  round  the  axle, 
that  while  the  wheel  is  driven  round  its  own  plane  by  the  force 
of  the  water  impinging  at  I,  the  weight  W  may  be  railed  in 
a  vertical  line  :  having  given  the  area  of  the  boards  I  I,  againd 
which  the  dream  impinges  perpendicularly,  and  the  altitude 
from  which  the  water  defeends,  it  is  required  to  atfign  the 
greated  velocity  with  which  the  wheel  can  revolve. 

“  When  a  dream  of  any  fluid  (lays  he)  impinges  perpen¬ 
dicularly  againd  a  plain  and  quiefeent  furface,  the  exaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  moving  forse  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
the  fluid,  the  bafe  of  which  is  the  area  upon  which  the  fluid 
impinges,  and  the  altitude  that  from  which  a  hotly  mnd  de- 
feend  freely  from  red  by  gravity,  in  order  to  acquire  that  velo¬ 
city.  This  will  be  the  moving  force  which  impels  the  body 
when  quiefeent  or  juft  beginning  to  move  :  but  after  it  has 
acquired  fome  motion,  the  impuldve  force  of  the'  body  will  be 


*  R  is  the  centre  of  gyration  of  the  wheel. 
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diminifhed ;  being  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were  quiefcent, 
and  ihe  water  impinged  upon  it  with  the  difference  of  the 
former  velocities.  Wherefore  the  altitude  of  the  column  of 
the  fluid,  which  is  equal  to  its  impelling  force,  will  be  always 
as  the  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  impart  and  that 
of  the  b  ’dy  itfelf ;  and  fince  the  aliitudes  from  which  bodies 
fall  from  reft  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities  acquired, 
it  tolluws,  that  the  force  of  the  impact  will  be  in  a  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  and 
that  of  the  impact.”  The  following  is  the  concluiion  drawn  by 
Mr.  Atwood  concerning  the  velocity:  Putting  A  for  the  weight 
ot  the  column  of  water  when  the  wheel  is  quiefcent  ;  V  the 
velocity  with  which  it  impinges  on  the  boards  II,  Ac.  and  y 
the  velocity  of  the  circumference  fought  ;  W  the  weight  of  the 

,  ,  ,  -vr  T7-  \/W  SD 

wheel :  then  y  — V  —  Vx  —  X 

A  SI 

7.  Every  other  thing  remaining  the  fame,  let  the  weight  W 
be  varied-;  and  let  it  be  required  to  affign  the  weight  W,  fo 
that  when  the  wheel  has  acquired  its  uniform  velocity,  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  W  may  be  the  greateft  poilible.  Here  the  weight 
_  4A  x  SI 

“  5sd.  ‘ 

8.  Having  given  a  weight  W  to  be  raifed  by  the  artion  of 
the  dream  of  water,  the  force  of  which  is  =:  A  againft  a  qui¬ 
efcent  furface ;  let  it  be  required  to  atlign  what  muff  be  the 
proportion  between  the  radius  of  the  wheel  and  that  of  the 
axle  ;  fo  that  the  uniform  velocity  of  the  afcending  weight 
may  be  the  greateft  poffible.  Here  the  length  of  the  radius 
_9WxSD  tt 

- ; - •  Hence  he  concludes,  that  if  the  velocity  with 

.  4a  j 

which  the  water  impinges  againft  the  boards  be  doubled,  the 
greateft  moment  communicated  to  a  weight  afeeiiding  uni¬ 
formly,  will  be  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  1. 

“  f  he  force  (fays  Mr.  Atwood)  which  communicates  mo¬ 
tion  to  water-wheels,  and  the  refiftances  which  are  occafioned 
by  frirtion,  tenachy,  and  various  other  caufes,  render  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  theory  of  mechanics  to  prartice,  in  thefe  cafes, 
extremely  difficult.  It  is  probably  from  this  reafon,  that  the 
conftrudtion  of  machines  moved  by  the  force  of  water,  &c.  has 
been  almoft  wholly  practical ,  the  beft  improvements  having 
been  deduced  from  continued  obfervatiun  of  the  refults  pro¬ 
duced  in  given  circumftances  ;  whereby  the  gradual  correction 
of  error,  and  varied  experience  of  what  is  molt  effertuai,  have 
fupplied  the  place  of  a  more  perfeft  inveftigation  from  the 
law's  of  motion. 

“  This  feems  to  be  the  beft  method,  as  far  as  regards  the 
prartical  conftrurtion  of  thefe  machines,  the  nature  of  the 
cale  will  admit  of;  for  although  there  may  be  two  ways  lead¬ 
ing  ultimately  to  the  fame  truths,  z.  e.  a  dirert  inveftigation 
from  the  laws  ot  motion  and  long  continued  obfervation,  in¬ 
dependent  of  theory,  the  latter  is  frequently  the  moft  eafy  and 
intelligible,  although  ltfs  dirert  and  lets  fcientific  ;  the  forme.r 
being  inacceifible  to  thofe  who  poffefs  the  elementary  parts  of 
mechanics  only.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  application  of 
the  theory'  ot  mechanics  to  the  motion  of  bodies,  except  every 
caufe  which  can  lenfibly  influence  the  moving  power  and  the 
refiftance  to  motion  he  taken  into  account :  if  any  of  thefe  be 
omitted,  error  and  inconfiftency  in  the  conclufions  deduced 
muft  be  the  confequence.  It  was  at  one-time  fuppofed,  from 
this  inadequate  application  of  the  theory,  that  the  fame  laws 
of  motion  would  not  extend  to  all  branches  of  mechanics,  but 
that  different  principles  were  to  be  accommodated  to  different 
kinds  of  motion.  If  this  were  truly  the  cafe,  the  fcience  of 
mechanics  would  fall  fhort  of  that  luperior  excellence  and  ex¬ 
tent  which  it  is  generally  allowed  to  pbffels.  For  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  motion  but  what  may  be  referred 


to  three  eafy  and  obvious  proportions,  the  truth  of  which  it  Is 
impoffible  to  doubt  :  and  if  we  are  not  enabled  to  investigate 
the  efferts  from  the  data  in  all  cafes,  the  deficiency  muft  not 
be  imputed  to  the  fcience  of  mechanics,  but  to  the  want  of 
methods  of  applying  mathematics  to  it. 

“  This  may  be  illuftrated  by  an  example,  in  order  to  fhew 
that  the  motion  communicated  to  water-wheels,  however  com¬ 
plicated  the  data  may  be,  is  equally  referable  to  the  laws  of 
motion,  with  the  efferts  of  the  moft  uncompounded  force.  If 
a  ftream  of  water  falls  perpendicularly  on  a  plain  furface,  the 
moving  force  arifing  from  the  impart  only  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water,  the  bale  of  which  Is  the  furface 
upon  which  the  water  impinges,  and  altitude  that  through 
which  a  body  muft  fall  to  acquire  the  velocity  of  impart.  If 
the  inclination  of  the  ftream  to  the  furface  fhould  be  changed, 
the  force  exerted  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  will 
be  diminilhed  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  fine  of 
inclination  ;  the  furface  on  which  the  water  impinges  remain¬ 
ing.  Now,  when  the  water  falls  on  the  boards  of  a  water¬ 
wheel,  the  dirertion  of  the  ftream  makes  different  angles  with 
the  planes  of  thofe  boards  ;  for,  fince  the  particles  of  water  de« 
feend  in  curve-lines,  they  will  ftrike  any  plane  furface  in  the 
dirertion  of  a  tangent  to  the  curve  on  the  point  of  impart. 
Moreover,  the  wheel  will  ftrike  the  higher  boards  TT,  fig.  119. 
with  lefs  velocity,  and  in  a  dirertion  more  inclined  to  their 
planes,  than  the  lower  ones  II  ;  it  is  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that 
the  ftream  will  impinge  on  the  boards  at  different  diftances  from 
the  axis  of  motion  :  all  which  circumftances  muft  be  taken 
into  account,  to  find  the  force  which  tends  to  communicate 
motion  to  the  wheel  when  quiefcent ;  and  when  motion  has 
been  communicated,  the  force  of  the  ftream  to  turn  the  wheel 
will  be  determined  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  confideration  which  afferts  the  moving 
force  :  the  force  hitherto  confidered  has  been  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  impart  of  the  particles  only;  in  which  cafe,  each 
particle  after  it  has  ftruck  the  board  is  imagined  to  be  of  no 
other  effort  in  communicating  motion  :  but  this  is  not  wholly 
the  cafe;  for,  after  the  particle  has  impinged  on  the  board  it 
will  continue  fome  time  to  operate  by  its  weight ;  and  this 
time  will  be  longer  or  fhorter  according  to  the  different  con- 
ftrurtions  of  the  wheel.  In  the  o'verfhot-wheel,  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  preffbre,  arifing  from  the  weight  of  the  water, 
will  be  longer  than  in  the  underfhot,  the  force  which  arifes 
from  the  impart  of  the  water  being  nearly  the  fame  in  each 
cafe.  The  whole  moving  force,  therefore,  will  confift  of 
the  impart  determinable  as  above,  and  of  the  weight  of 
the  water  defeending  along  wuh  the  circumference,  and 
communicating  additional  motion  to  it  :  this  entire  moving 
force  being  determined  either  by  theory  or  experience,  may  be 
denoted  by  A.  After  the  moving  forch  which  impels  the  cir¬ 
cumference  has  been  determined,  the  refiftance  to  this  force 
muft  be  found  ;  for  on  the  proportion  between  the  moving 
force  and  the  refiftance  the  acceleration  of  the  machine  will 
depend.  This  refiftance  is  of  various  kinds  :  1.  That  of  inertia, 
2.  If  the  machine  is  of  that  kind  which  raifes  weights,  fuch  for 
inftance  as  water;  the  w'eight  raifed,  allowing  for  its  mechani¬ 
cal  effort  on  the  point  of  which  we  defire  to  know  the  accele¬ 
ration,  muft  be  lubdurted  from  the  moving  force  before  found} 
and  this  will  be  a  conftant  quantity.  There  are  other  refift¬ 
ances  alfo  homogeneal  to  weight,,  via.  thofe  of  frirtion  and  te¬ 
nacity,  & c.  which  are  variable  in  fome  ratio  of  the  machine’s 
velocity:  and  in-  order  to  proceed  with  the  inveftigation,  the 
exaft  quantity  of  weight  which  the  frirtion  is  equal  to,  when 
the  wheel  moves  with  a  given  velocity,  muft  be  confidered,  as 
well  as  the  variation  of  the  refiftances  in  refpert  to  the  veloci¬ 
ties  ;  whi<  h  circumftances  muft  be  determined  by  experiment. 
If  the  force  equivalent  to  the  frirtion,  &c.  be  lubdurted  from 
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the  moving  Force,  the  remainder  will  give  the  moving  power, 
by  which  the  circumference  is  impelled  upon  the  whole  :  this 
being  divided  by  the  inertia  of  the  mafs  moved,  will  give  the 
force  which  accelerates  the  circumference. 

The  following  apparatus  has  been  invented  bv  Mr.  Atwood 
for  illuftrating  his  dodtrines  concerning  accelerated  motion,  and 
has  been  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  more  completely  than  any 
Other  we  have  heard  of;  diicovering  at  once  the  quantity  of 
matter  moved,  the  force  which  moves  it,  the  fpace  del’cribed 
from  "reft,  the  time  of  defcription,  and  the  velocity  acquired. 

I.  Of  the  mafs  moved. — In  order  to  obferve  the  effedls  of  the 
moving  force,  which  is  the  object  of  any  experiment,  the  in¬ 
terference  of  all  other  forces  fhould  be  prevented  :  the  quantity 
of  matter  moved,  therefore,  confidering  it  before  any  impelling 
force  has  been  applied,  thould  be  without  weight;  for  although 
it  be  impoffible  to  abftradl  the  natural  gravity  or  weight  from 
.any  fubftance  whatever,  yet  the  weight  may  be  fo  counteradted 
a.s  to  be  of  no  ftnfible  effedt'  in  experiments.  Thus  in  the  in- 
ftrument  conftrudted  to  illuftrate  this  fubjedt  experimentally, 
A,  B,  fig.  i  2c,  reprefent  two  equal  weights  affixed  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  a  very  fine  and  flexible  filk  line:  this  line  is 
ftretched  over  a  wheel  or  fixed  pulley  abed,  moveable  round  an 
horizontal  axis  :  the  two  weights  A,  B,  being  precifely  equal 
and  adling  againft  each  other,  remain  in  equiiibrio  ;  and  when 
the  leaft  weight  is  luperadded  to  either  (fetting  afide  the  effects 
of  friction),  it  will  preponderate.  When  AB  are  let  in  motion 
by  the  adtion  of  any  weight  m,  the  fum  A  +  B  +  «  would  confti- 
tute  the  whole  mafs  moved,  but  for  the  inertia  of  the  materials 
which  mutt  necelfarily  be  ufed  in  the  communication  of  mo¬ 
tion:  thefe  materials  confift  of,  l.  The  wheel  mW,  over  which 
the  line  fuftaining  A  and  B  pafies.  2.  The  four  fridlion- 
Vheels,  on  which  the  axle  of  the  wheel  abed  refts :  the  ufe  of 
thefe  wheels  is  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  motion,  which  would  be 
occafioned  by  the  friftion  of  the  axle  if  it  revolved  on  an  im¬ 
moveable  fdrface.  3.  The  line  by  which  the  bodies  A  and  B 
are  connedled,  fo  as  when  fet  in  motion  to  move  with  equal 
velocities.  The  weight  and  inertiajof  the  line  are  too  fmall  to 
have  fenfible  effedl  on  the  experiments  ;  but  the  inertia  of  the 
other  materials  juft  mentioned  conffitute  a  confiderable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  mafs  moved,  and  mult  be  taken  into  account.  Since 
when  A  and  B  are  put  in  motion,  they  mutt  necelfarily  move 
with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
&  bed,  to  which  the  line  is  applied  ;  it  follows,  that  if  the  whole 
mafs  of  the  wheels  were  accumulated  in  this  circumference, 
its  inertia  would  be  truly  eftimated  by  the  quantity  of  matter 
moved  ;  but  fince  the  part?  of  the  wheels  move  with  different 
velocities,  their  effedls  in  refitting  the  communication  of  mo¬ 
tion  to  A  and  B  by  their  inertia  will  be  different  ;  thofe  parts 
which  are  furtheft  from  the  axis  refifting  more  than  thofe  which 
revolve  nearer  in  a  duplicate  proportion  of  thofe  diflances.  If 
the  figures  of  the  wheels  were  regular,  from  knowing  their 
weights  and  figures,  the  diltances  of  their  centres  of  gyration 
•from  their  axes  of  motion  would  become  known,  and  confe- 
quently  an  equivalent  weight,  which  being  accumulated  uni- 
formlysin  the  circumference  abed,  would  exert  an  inertia  equal 
to  that  of  the  wheels  in  their  conftrudled  form.  But  as  the 
figures  are  wholly  irregular, recourfe  mull  he  had  to  experiment, 
to  aflign  that  equivalent  quantity  of  matter,  which  being  ac¬ 
cumulated  uniformly  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  abed, 
would  refill  the  communication  of  motion  to  A  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  wheels. 

In  order  to  afeertain  the  inertia  of  the  wheel  abed,  with  that 
of  the  fridtion-wheels,  the  weights  AB  being  removed,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment  was  make.  A  weight  of  thirty  grains  was 
affixed  to  a  filk  line  (the  weight  Of  which  was  not  fo  much  as 
^th  of  a  grain,  and  eonfequentiy  too  inconfiderable  to  have  fen- 
fible  effedt  in  the  experiment)  ;  this  line  being  wove  round  the 
Von-  V. 
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wheel  abed,  the  weight  .30  grains  by  defending  from  reft 
communicated  motion  to  the  wheel,  and  by  many  trials  was 
obferved  to  rieferibe  a  fpace  of' about  38^  inches  in  3  feconds. 
From  thefe  data  the  equivalent  mafs  or  Inertia  of  the  wheels 
will  be  known  from  this  rule  : 

Let  a  weight  P  (fig.  121.)  be  applied  to  communicate  mo¬ 
tion  to  a  fyftem  of  bodies  by  means  of  a  very  (lender  and 
flexible  line  going  round  the  wheel  SLDIM,  through  the 
centre  of  which  the  axis  pafies  (G  being  the  common  centre  of 
gravity,  R  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  matter  contained  in 
this  line,  and  O  the  centre  of  ofcillation).  Let  this  weight 
defeend  from  1  eft-through  any  convenient  fpace  s  inches,  and 
let  the  obferved  time  of  its  defeent  be  /  feconds;  then  if  /  be 
the  fpace  through  which  bodies  defeend  freely  by  gravity  in 

r  ,  ,  •  ,  .  ,  r  ,  W  x  SR  X  SO 

one  tecond,  the  equivalent  weight  fought  =  - 


P  x  /V 
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Here  we  have p  — 

,0  ■  ,  ,  P  X  f'l  30  x  9  x  to? 

s  —  38.5  inches.;  and  -  —  P  —  —  y 


30 grains,  /  —  3  feconds,  /  —  193  inches, 

3° 
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—  1323  grains,  or  2^  ounces. 

This  is  the  inertia  equivalent  to  that  of  the  wheel  abed , 
and  the  friction  wheels  together :  for  the  rule  extends  to  the 
eftimatfon  of  the  inertia  of  the  mafs  contained  in  all  the 
wheels. 

The  refiftance  to  motion  therefore  arifing  from  the  wheel’s 
inertia,  will  be  the  fame  as  il  they  were  abfolutcly  removed, 
and  a  mafs  cf  ?%  ounces  were  uniformly  accumulated  in  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  abed.  Tiiis  being-  premifed,  let  the 
boxes  A  and  B,  fig.  120.  be  replaced,  being  fufpended  by  the 
iilk  line  over  the  wheel  or  pulley  abed,  and  balancing  each 
other :  fuppofe  that  any  vyeight  m  be  added  to  A  fo  that  it 
(hall  defeend,  the  exadl  quantity  of  matter  moved,  during  the 
defeent  of  the  weight  A,  will  be  afeertained,  for  the  whole 
mafs  will  be  A  ft-  B  -f  m  +  2|  oz. 

In  order  to  avoid  troublefome  computations  in  adjufting  the 
quantities  of  matter  moved  and  the  moving  forces,  fome  de¬ 
terminate  weight  of  convenient  magnitude  may  be  affumed  as 
a  ftandard,  to  which  all  the  others  are  referred.  This  ftandard 
weight  in  the  fubfequent  experiments  is  i  of  an  ounce,  and  is 
reprefented  by  the  letter??;.  The  inert'd  of  the  wheels  being 
therefore  —  a|  ounces,  will  be  denoted  by  1 1  ???.  A  and  B 
are  two  boxes  conftrudled  fo  as  to  contain  different  quantities 
of  matter,  according  as  the  experiment  may  require  them  to 
be  varied  :  the  weight  of  each  box,  including  the  hook  to 
which  it  is  fupended,  =i~oz.  or  according  to  the  preceding 
eftimation,  the  weight  of  eacli  box  will  be  denoted  by  6???; 
thefe  boxes  contain  i'uch  weights  as  are  reprefented  by  fig.  12  2. 
each  of  which  weighs  an  ounce,  fo  as  to  be  equivalent  to  4m; 
other  weights  of  j-  oz.  im,  =3  ?,•?,  and  aliquot  parts  of  ??», 
fuch  as  ~i?i,  \m,  may  be  alfo  included  in  the  boxes,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  different  experiments  hereafter  de- 
feribed. 

II  4.’  oz.  or  19  m,  be  included  in  either  box,  this,  with  the 
weight  of  the  box  itfelf,  will  be  25???;  fo  that  when  the  weights 
A  and  B,  each  being  23  ???,  arc  balanced  in  the  manner  above 
reprefented,  their  whole  mafs  will  be  30??;,  which  being  added 
to  the  inertia  of  the  wheels  1 1  ???,  the  Jum  will  be  6  1  ??;.  More¬ 
over,  three  circubr  weights,  fuch  as  that  which  is  reprefented 
at  fig.  123.  are  conftrudled;  each  of  which  =  A  oz.  or  ??j  .• 
if  one  of  thefe  be  added  to  A  and  one  to  B,  the  whole  mafs 
will  now  become  63  m,  perfectly  in  equiiibrio,  and  moveable 
by  the  leaft. weight  added  to  either  (fetting  alldc  tl.e  effedls  of 
fridlion),  in  the  fame  manner  precifely  as  if  the  fame  weight 
8  T 
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or  force  were  applied  to  communicate  motion  to  the  mafs 
63  m,  .exifiing  in  free  fpaee  and  without  gravity. 

2.  The  moving  fores.  Since  the  natural  Weight  or  gravity 
of  any  given  ftibftance  is  conftant,  and  the  exndl  quantity  of  it 
eafily  eilimated,  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  apply  a  weight 
to  the  mafs  A  as  a  moving  force  :  thus,  when  the  Xyflem  con- 
fifts  of  a  mafs  —  63;??,  according  to  the  preceding  d.eferipiion, 
the  whole  being  perfedlly  b danced,  let  a  weight  \oz.  or  in, 
fuch  aa  is  reprtfented  in  fig.  124.  be  applied  on  the  mafs  A; 
this  will  communicate  motion  to  the  whole  fyftem  :  by  add¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  matter  m  to  the  former  mafs  63 n, ,  the 
whole  quantity  of  matter  moved  will  now  become  6  \m  ;  and 
the  moving  force  being  =  m,  this  will  give  the  force  which 

accelerate!  the  defeent  of  A  =  or  1  part  of  the  accele- 

64722  64 

rating  force  by  which  the  bodies  defeend  freely  towards  the 
earth’s  furface. 

By  the  preceding  conftrudlion,  the  moving  force  may  be 
altered  without  altering  the  mafs  moved  ;  for  fuppofe  the  rhlee 
weights  p:,  tv.  o  of  which  are  placed  on  A,  and  one  on  B  to  be 
removed,  then  will  A  balance  B  If  the  weights  3772  be  all 
placed  on  A,  the  moving  force  will  now  become  3  m,  and  the 
mais  moved  64 m  as  before,  and  the. force  which  accelerates 

the  defeent  of  A—  —  —  _L_parts  of  the  force  by  which' gravity 
6  4  m  64 

accelerates  bodies  in  ^heir  free  defeent  to  the  furface. 

Suppofe  it  were  required  to  make  the  moving'force  2  m,  the 
mafs  moved  continuing  the  fame.  In  order  to  effedl  this,  let 
the  three  weights,  each  of  which  =  m,  be  removed;  A  and 
B  will  balance  each  other  ;  and  the  whole  mafs  will  be  61  m  : 
let  ~m  fig.  124.  be  added  to  A,  and  ~m  to  1’,'lhe  equilibrium 
will  {till  be  preferved,  and  the  mais  moved  will  be  62777  ;  now 
let  27/z  be  added  to  A,  the  moving  force  will  be  2m,  and  the 
mafs  moved  64772,  as  before;  wherefore  the  fo;ce  of  accelera¬ 
tion  =—  part  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity.  Thefe  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  moving  force  may  be  made  with  great  eafe  and 
convenience,  in  the  more  obvious  and  elementary  experiments, 
there  being  no  neceffity  for  altering  the  contents  of  the  boxes 
A  and  B  :  but  the  proportion  and  abfolute  quantities  of  the 
moving  force  and  mafs  moved  may  be  of  any  affigned  magni¬ 
tude,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  propofition  to  be  il- 
luilrated. 

3.  Of  the  fpaee  deferibed.  The  body  A,  fig.  120,  defeends  in 
a  vertical  line;  and  a  fcale  about  64  inches  in  length  gra¬ 
duated  into  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch  is  adjufted  vertical, 
and  fo  placed  that  the  defeending  weight  A  may  fall  in  the 
middle  of  a  fquare  ft  age,  fixed  to  receive  it  at  the  end  of  the 
defeent the  beginning  of  the  defeent  is  cilimated  from  o  on 
the  fcale,  when  the  bottom  of  the  box  A  is  on  a  level  with  o. 
The  defeent  of  A  is  terminated  when  the  bottom  of  the  box 
{hikes  the  ifage,  which  may  be  fixed  at  different  diftances  from 
the  point  o;  fo  that  by  altering  the  pofitren  of  the  ftage,  the 
fpaee  deferibed  from  quiefcence  may  be  of  any  given  magni¬ 
tude  lefs  than  64  inches. 

4.  The  time  of  motion  is  obfewed  by  the  beats  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum,  which  vibrates  feconds  ;  and  the  experiments,  intended 
to  ill ufl fate  the  elementary  propofitioiis,  nay  be  eafily  fo  con- 
llrudled  that  the  time  of  motion  (hall  be  ?.  whole  number  of  fe¬ 
conds:  the  elhmation  of  the  time,  thereto  ,  admits  of  confider- 
abie  exadlnefs,  provided  the  obferver  take  care  to  let  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  box  A  begin  its  defeent  precifely  at  any  beat  of  the 
pendulum;  then  the  coincidence  of  the  ftroke  of  the  box 
again!!  the  ftage,  and  the  beat  of  the  pendulum  at  the  end  of 
the  time  of  motion,  will  fhow  how  nearly  the  experiment  and 
the  theory  agree  together.  There  might  be  various  mecha- 
sical  devices  thought  of  for  letting  the  weight  A  begin  its 
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defeent  at  the  inftant  of  a  beat  of  the  pendulum  W  ;  let  the 
bottom  of  the  box  A,  when  at  o  on  the  fcale,  reft  on  a  flat  rod, 
held  in  the  hand  horizontally,  its  extremity  being  coincident 
with  o,  by  attending  to  the  beats  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  with 
a  little  pradliee,  the  rod  which  fupports  the  box  A  may' be 
removed  at  the  moment  the  pendulum  beats,  fo  that  tile  de¬ 
feent  of  A  ft;. 11  commerce  at  the  fame  inftant. 

4.  Of  the  velocity  acquired.  It  remains  only  to  deferibe  in 
what  manner  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  defeending  weight 
A,  at  any  given  point  of  the  fpaee  through  which  it  has  de- 
feerided,  is  made  evident  to  the  fenfes.  The.  velocity  of  A’s 
defeent  being  continually  accelerated  will  be  the  fame  in  no 
two  points  of  the  fpr.ee  deferibed.  This  is  occafioned  by  the 
conftant  action  of  the  moving  force  ;  and  fince  the  velocity  of 
A  at  any  inftant  is  meafured  by  the  fpaee  which  would  be  de¬ 
feribed  by  :t,  moving  uniformly  for  a  given  time  with  the  ve¬ 
locity  it  had  acquired  at  that  inftant,  this  meafure  cannot  be 
experimentally  obtained,  except  by  removing  the  force  by 
which  the  defeending  body's  acceleration  was  caufed. 

I11  or  dei'  to  fhow  in  what  manner  this  is  affected  particularly, 
let  us  again  fuppofe  the  boxes  A  and  B  =  25  m  each,  fo  as 
together  to  be  =  o  m  ;  this -with  the  wheels  inertia  lint 
will  make  61  m  ;  now  let  m,  fig.  12  *,  be  added  to  A,  and  an 
equal  weight  tn  lo  B,  thefe  bodies  will  balance  each  other,  and 
the  whole  mafs  will  be  63  m.  It  a  weight  m  be  added  to  A, 
motion  will  be  communicated,  the  moving  force  being  «,  and 
the  mafs  moved  64  m.  In  eftimating  the  moving  force,  the 
circular  weight  =  m  was  made  trie  of  as  a  moving  force  :  but 
for  the  prefen c  purpofe  of  {flowing  the  velocity  acquired,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  ufe  a  flat  rod,  the  weight  of  which  is 
alfo  =  777.  Let  the  bottom  of  the  box  A  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  O  on  the  fcale,  the  whole  mafs  being  as  deferibed  above 
“  63  777,  perfectly  balanced  in  equihbrio.  Now  let  the  rod, 
the  weight  of  which  =  m,  be  placed  on  the  upper  furface  oF 
A ;  this  body  will  defeend  along  the  fcale  pvecifely  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  the  moving  force  was  applied  in  the  form 
of  a  circular  weight.  Suppofe  the  mafs  A,  fig.  123,  to  have 
defeended  by  conftant  acceleration  of  force  of  772,  for  any 
given  time,  or  through  a  given  fpaee:  let  a  circular  frame  be 
lo  affixed  to  the  fcale,  contiguous  10  which  the  weight  de¬ 
feends,  that  A  may  pafs  centrally  through  it,  and  that  this- 
circular  frame  may  intercept  the  rod  m,  by  which  the  body  A 
has  been  accelerated  from  quiefcence.  After  the  moving  force 
772  has  been'  intercepted  at  the  end  of  the  given  fpaee  or  time, 
there  will  be  no  force  operating  on  any  part  of  the  fyftem 
vfrhich  can  accelerate  or  retard  its  motion  :  this  being  the  cafe, 
the  weight  A,  the  inftant  after  7/2  lias  been  removed,  mull  pro¬ 
ceed  uniformly  with  the  velocity  which  it  had  acquired  that 
inftant  :  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  its  defeent,  the  velocity 
betng  uniform  will  be  meafured  by  fpaee  deferibed  in  any  con¬ 
venient  number  of  feconds. 

Other  ifes  of  the  injlrument.  It  is  needlefs  to  deferibe  parti¬ 
cularly,  but  it  may  not  be  improper  juft  to  mention  the  fur¬ 
ther  ufes  of  this  inftrument ;  fuch  as  the  experimental  eftima- 
tion  of  the  velocities  communicated  by  the  impadl  of  bodies 
elaftic  and  nonelaftic ;  the  quantity  of  reliftance  oppofed  by 
fluids,  as  well  as  for  various  other  purpofes.  Thefe  ufes  we 
ffiall  not  infill  on  ;  but  the  properties  of  retarded  motion  being 
a  part  of  the  prerent  fubjedt,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  fhow  n 
what  manner  the  motion  of  bodies  refilled  by  conftant  forces 
are  reduced  to  experiment  by  means  of  the  inftrument  above 
deferibed,  with  as  great  eafe  and  preciiion  as  the  properties  of 
bodies  uniformly  accelerated.  A  lingle  inftance  w ill  be  luf- 
ficient  :  1  bus,  fuppofe  the  mafs  contained  in  the  weights  A 
and  B,  fig.  125,  and  the  wheels  to  be  61  in,  when  perfedlly 
in  equilibrio ;  let  a  circular  weight  772  be  applied  to  B,  and  let 
two  long  weights  or  rods,  each  =  m,  be  applied  to  A,  then  . 
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will  A  defcend  by  the  aftion  of  the  moving  force  m,  the  mafs 
moved  being  64  m  :  fuppofe  that  when  it  has  defcribed  any 
given  fpace  by  conftant  acceleration,  the  two  tods  m  are  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  circular  frame  above  defcribed,  while  A  is  de- 
feending  through  it,  the  velocity  acquired  by  that  defeent  is 
known  ;  and  when  the  two  rods  are  intercepted,  the  weight 
A  will  begin  to  move  on  with  the  velocity  acquired,  being 
now  retarded  by  the  conftant  force  m  ;  and  fince  the  mats 
moved  is  62  m,  it  follows,  that  the  force  of  retardation  will 
be  -g-j  part  of  that  force  whereby  gravity  retards  bodies  thrown 
perpendicularly  upwards.  The  weight  A  will  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  along  the  graduated  fcale  in  its  defeent  with  an  uniformly 
retarded  motion,  and  the  fpaces  defcribed,  times  of  motion, 
andjelocities  deitroyed  by  the  refilling  force,  will  be  fubjeft 
to  the  fame  meatures  as  in  the  examples  of  accelerated  motion 
above  defcribed. 

In  the  foregoing  deferiptions,  two  fuppofitions  have  been 
affumed,  neither  of  which  are  mathematically  true  :  but  it 
may  be  eafilv  (hown  that  they  are  fo  in  a  phyfical  fenfe  ;  the 
eirors  occafioned  by  them  in  practice  being  infenfible. 

1.  The  force  which  communicates  morion  to  the  fyltem 
has  been  aiTumed  conitant  ;  which  will  be  true  only  on  a  fup- 
pofition  that  the  line,  at  the  extremities  of  which  the  weights 
AandB,  hg  12  j.  are  affixed,  is  without  weight.  In  order 
to  make  it  evident  that  the  line’s  weight  and  inertia  ate  of  no 
ftnfible  eff  dt,  let  a  cafe  be  referred  to,  wherein  the  body  A 
defeends  through  ;S  inches  from  reft  by  the  adlion  of  the 
moving  force  m,  when  the  mafs  moved  is  64  m  ;  the  time 
wherein  A  describes  48  inches  is  increafed  by  the  effe&s  of 
the  line’s  weight  by  no  more  than  T|*-^5th  parts  of  a  lecond  ; 
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the  time  of  defeent  being  3.9896  feconds,  when  the  firing’s 
weight  is  hot  confidered,  and  the  time  when  the  firing’s 
weight  is  taken  into  account  =  4.0208  feconds  ;  the  difference 
between  which  is  wholly  infenfible  by  obferVation. 

2.  The  bodies  have  alfo  been  fuppofed  to  move  in  vacuo, 
whereas  the  air’s  refiftance  will  have  fome  effect  in  retarding 
their  motion :  but  as  the  greateft  velocity  communicated  in 
thefe  experiments,  cannot  much  exceed  that  of  about  26  inches 
in  a  fecond  (fuppofe  the  limit  26.2841; ),  and  the  cylindrical 
boxes  being  about  i|  inches  in  diameter,  the  air’s  refiftance 
can  never  increafe  the  time  pf  defeent  in  fo  great  a  proportion 
as  that  of  240  :  241  ;  its  effedhs  therefore  will  be  infenfible  in 
experiment.  x 

The  effefts  of  friftion  are  almoft  wholly  removed  by  the 
fridion  wheels  ;  for  when  the  furfaces  are  well  polifhed  and 
fiee  from  duft,  &c.  if  the  weights  A  and  B  be  balanced  in 
pet-fedl  tquilibrio,  and  the  whole  mafs  confifts  of  63  m,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  example  already  defcribed,  a  weight  of  if  grains, 
or  at  moft  2  grains,  being  added  either  to  A  or  B,  will  com¬ 
municate  motion  to  the  whole  ;  which  {hows  that  the  effedts 
of  fridfion  will  not  be  fo  great  as  a  weight  of  i^or  2  grains. 

In  fome  cales,  however,  especially  in  experiments  relating  to 
retarded  motion,  the  effects  of  friction  become  fenfible;  but 
may  be  very  readily  and  exa&ly  removed  by  adding  a  fmall 
weight  1.9  or  2  grains  to  the  defeending  body,  taking  that  the 
weight  added  is  fucb  as  is  in  the  leaft  degree  fmaller  than  that 
which  is  juft  fufficient  to  let  the  whole  in  motion,  wrhen  A  and 
B  are  equal  and  balance  each  other  before  the  moving  force  is. , 
applied. 
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MECHOACAN,  a  province  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  in 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pamtco  and  G.audalajara, 
®n  the  eaft  by  Panucs  and  Mexico  Proper,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  weft  by  Guadalajara  and  the 
South  Sea.  The  foil  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and  the  climate 
fo  wholefome,  that  the  Spaniards  imagine  it  to  be  poffcffed  of 
fome  peculiarly  reftorative  quality  :  for  which  reafon  the  fick 
and  infirm  flock  to  it  from  all  quarters.  The  commodities. are 
fulphur,  indigo,  farfaparilla,  faffafras,  cacao,  vunelloes,  amber- 
grife,  hides,  wool,  cotton,  filk,  fngar,  the  r<  ot  mechpacan  01- 
white  jalap,  and  filver.  This  province  formed  an  indepen¬ 
dent  kingdom  at  the  time  Mexico  was  reduced  by  t  ortez. 
The  fovereign  had  long  been  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the'Mex- 
icans,  and  was  confidered,  next  to  the  rt  public  ot  Tlalcala,  as 
the  molt  formidable  barrier  againft  the  extenfion  of  the  im¬ 
perial  frontier.  However  he  fubmitted  to  Cortez  without 
linking  a  blow,  being  intimidated  by  the  wonders  he  bad  per¬ 
formed  with  a  handful  of  men  ;  and  thus  Mechoacan  became 
a  province  of  the  Spanilh  empire,  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
Mexico.  The  country  at  that  time  was  exceedingly  populous, 
but  the  natives  are  now  much  thinned  ;  and  that  rather  by  the 
luxury  and  effeminacy  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  than  by 
their  tyranny.  The  capital  of  the  province  is  alfo  called  Me¬ 
choacan  by  the  natives,  but  Valladolid  by  the  Spaniards. 

Mechoacan,  or  White  Jalap,  in  the  materia  medica,  the 
root  of  an  American  fpecies  of  convolvulus  brought  from  Me¬ 
choacan,  a  province  of  Mexico,  in  thin  flices  like  jalap,  hut 
larger,  and  of  a  whitilh  colour.  It  was  firil  introduced  into 
Europe  about  the  year  1524,  as  a  purgative  univerfally  fafe, 
and  capable  cf  evacuating  all  morbific  humours  from  the  moil 
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remote  parts  of  the  body  :  but  as  foon  as  jalap  became  known, 
mechoacan  gradually  loft  its  reputation,  which  it  has  never 
fince  been  able  to  retrieve.  It  is  neverthelefs  by  fome  ftill 
deemed  an  ufeful  cathartic ;  it  has  very  little  fmell  or  tafte, 
and  is  not  apt  to  offend  the  ftomach  :  its  operation  is  flow, 
but  effectual  and  fafe.  Geoffroy  affirms,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  purgative  accompanied  with  fewer  inconveniencies.  It 
feems  to  differ  from  jalap  only  in  being  weaker;  the  refills 
obtained  from  both  have  nearly  the  fame  qualities,  but  jalap 
yields  five  or  fix  times  as  much  as  mechoacan  ;  hence  it  is 
found  neceffary  to  exhibit  the  latter  in  fix  times  the  dofe  of  ‘ 
the  former  to  produce  the  fame  effedls. 

MECKLENBURG,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  containing' 
thofe  of  Schwerin  and  Guftro,  is  bounded  by  Pomerania  on 
the  eaft,  by  part  of  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburgh  and  the 
duchy  of  Lunenburgh  on  the  fouth;  the  Baltic  on  the  north, 
and  Holftein  and  Saxt  Lawenburg  on  tlie  weft.  Their  greateft 
length  is  about  120  miles,  and  greateft  breadth  upwards  of 
jSo.  With  refpecl  to  the  foil,  much  cannot  be  laid  in  favour 
of  it,  as  it  coniifts  in  general,  either  of  fand,  or  large  and 
defolate  heaths,  interfperfed  with  moors,  woods,  fens,  and 
lakes.  It  yields  very  little  wheat,  and  not  a  great  deal  of 
oats,  rye,  and  barley  ;  but  breeds  a  confiderable  number  of 
ftieep  and  cattle,  has  plenty  of  fifh,  with  Hone-quarries,  falt- 
fprings,  alum,  iron,  and  fome  copper.  The  principal  rivers 
here  are  the  Elde  and  Stor,  which  fall  into  the  Elbe  as  it  glides 
along  the  borders  of  this  country  to  the  foUth-weft ;  the  Reck- 
enitz,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Baltic  ;  as  do  the  Peene, 
the  Warno,  and  the  Stopenitz,  This  country  has  only  one 
harbour  on  the  Baltic,  namely  that  of  ltoftock,.  In  both. 
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Juchics,  cxclufive  of  Roftock,  are  4?  great  and  fmall  cities, 
with  three  convents,  and  a  great  number  of  manors  and  farm.?, 
belonging  either  to  the  duke,  the  nobility  or  convents;  The 
peafants  are  in  a  flare  of  villanage  ;  but  the  nobility  enjoy 
very  confiderable  privileges.  The  ftat.-s  are  compofed  of  the 
nobility  and  town?;  and  the  diets,  which  are  fummoned  an¬ 
nually,  are  held  alternately  at  Sternberg  and  Malehin.  The 
duchy  of  Schwerin  appoints  four  provincial  counftTlors,  and 
that  of  GuO.ro  as  many  ;  who  rank  according  to  feniority 
with  the  duke's -adhia!  pi  ivy-councillors,  as  their  marfbals  do 
with  the  colonels.  The  Idler  committee  reprefents  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobility  and  commons,  by'  whom  the  members  are 
chofen  freely  and  without  controul,  and  no  edict  relative  to 
the  whole  country  can  be  published  without  their  conftnt,  or 
in  prejudice  of  their  n'ghcs.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country 
are  mo’tly  Inifherans,  under  their  fiiperinfendants.  There 
are  alfo  forae  Caivinilts  and  Roman  Catholics.  Rcfic’es  "the 
grammar-fehoofs  in  the  towns,  there  is  an  univerfity  at  Ro¬ 
ftock.  The  commodities  of  the  duchy  are  corn,  flax,  hemp, 
hop?,  wax,  honey,  cattle,-  butter,-  cheefe,  wool  and  wood,  a 
part  of  which  is  exported,  but  hardly  any  manufactures. 

C;  the  houfe  of  Mecklenburg-,  there  are  two  lines-  flill  fub- 
fuar.g,  viz,  that  of  Schwerin  and  that  of  S-reh’fz,  The  latter 
commenced  in  duke  Adolphus  Frederick  II  younger  brother 
of  the  duke  of  Schwerin,  and  grandfather  of  the  prefect  duke 
of  Streiitz,  Adolphus  Frederick  IV.  who  entered  on  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  5752,  and  vvhofe  family  hath  lately  received  a 
great  additional  inftre  by  his  Britannic  nrajefty’s*  taking  his 
feconcUiifter  for  his  confort,  and  by  her  own  great  mer  it  and 
noble  deportment  in  that  high  ft  at  ion  Be  fide  a  the  duchy  of 
Streiitz,  to  this  duke  belong  the  principality  of  Ratzeburgh, 
with  the  lordfhip  of  Stargard,  the  ancient  comniandcries  of 
Miro  mid  Nemero,  and  a  y  early  pen  Hon  of  goo"1  dollars  out  of 
the  Boitzenburgh  toll,  Tire  title  alfuiued  by  both  the  dukes 
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A  ME  DAL  denotes  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of  coin, 
fuch  as  was  either  current  money  among  the  ancients,  or 
It  ruck  on  any  particular  occafion,  in  order  to  preftrve  to  pof- 
terity  the  portrait  of  fame  great  perfon,  or  the  memory  of  feme 
illuHrious  action.  Scaliger  derives  the  word  medal  from  the 
Arabic  mithalia ;  a  fort  of  coin  with  a  human  head  upon  it. 
But  the  opinion  ofVoOlss  is  generally  received;  viz.  that  it 
comes  from  metallum ,  “  metal;’1  of  which  fnbftance  medals  are 
commonly  made. 

Sect.  I.  Utility  of  Me  dak  In  Hjiory,  etn<l  variant  other 

Sciences. 

Tiibre  are  few  (Indies  of  more  importance  to  hifrory  than 
that  of  medals)  the  foie  evidence  we  can  have  of  the  veracity 
of  an  hiftoriati  being  only  fuch  collateral  documents  as  are  evi¬ 
dent  to  every  body,  and  cannot  be  falfified.  In  modern  times, 
thefe  are  found  in  public  memoirs,  inllru&ions  to  ambafladors, 
and  Hate  papers  cl  various  kinds.  Such  memorials,  however, 
g.re  fubk-ft  to  various  accidents,  and  bdides  commonly  remain 
if)  the  countries  wheie  they  are  firil  published,  and  cannot 
therefore  give  to  the  world  at  large  that  perfect  and  entire  fa« 
tjsfa&ion  which  ought  to  be  derived  from  genuine  hi  ft  cry  ;  fo 
that  more  durable  and  widely  difFufed  monuments  are  Itiii  to 
be  wifhed  for.  Such  are  public  buildings,  inicriptiotts,  and 
Hatties;  but  thefe,  excepting  a  few  instances  of  the  two  laft, 
are  always  confined  to  particular  countries-}  fo  that  medals 
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is  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  prinee  of  Wenden,  Schwerin,  end  Ra'iZ 
burgh,  count  of  Schwerin  and  the  country  of  Reflock,  and  lord  of 
S  argard.  By  the  agreement  concluded  at  Wittftock  in  1442, 
the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male- 
line  of  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  is  entitled  to  their  whole 
fucceflion.  The  duke  of  Schwerin  has  two  votes  both  in  the 
diet  of  the  empire  and  that  of  the- circle.  The  matricular  af- 
feffment  for  the  duchies  of  Schwerin  and  Guftro  is  40  horfe 
and  67  foot,  or  74S  florins  monthly,  including  what  is  paid 
by  Sweden  for  Wilhiar,  and  the  bailiwics  of  Poll  and  Neu> 
kloiler.  To  the  Chamber  of  Wetllar,  thefe  two  duchies  pay- 
each  24-3  rix-dollars,  43  kruitzers.'  For  the  government  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  adrniniitration  of  juftice,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  revenue,  there  is  the  privy-council  of  regency, 
the  demefne-chamber,  the  high  and  provincial  court  of  juftice, 
to  which  appeals  lie  in  moil  caufes,  both  from  the  confiftory 
and  the  inferior  civil  courts,  and  which  are  common  to  both 
the  dukes.  As  to  the  revenues,  thole  of  the  Schwerin  line 
mult  be  very  confiderable,  thofe  ariftng  from  the  demefne  bai- 
livvice  and  regalia  alone  amounting  to  300,000  rix-doilars  per 
annum.  There  is  a  tax  on  land  that  produces  no  contempt¬ 
ible  fom,  and  that  called  the prinefs’s  tax  is  fixed  at  20,00® 
rix-dollars  :  btftdts  all  thefe,  there  are  alfo  free-gifts.  The 
whole  revenues  of  the  Streiitz  branch  are  eftimated  at  120,000 
rix-dollais.  Each  of  thefe  princes  maintains  a  body  of  troops. 

MECONIUM,  the  excrement  contained  in  the  guts  of  aa 
’infant  at  its  birth.  If  this  matter  is  not  foon  purged  of,  it  oc¬ 
casions  gripes,  &c.  A  tea-fpoenful  of  true  caftoroil  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  purge  in  this  cafe  ;  but  the  firft  milk  from  the  mother’* 
breaft  isufuailv  fufficient,  if  it  flows  indue  lime. 

Meconium,  in  pharmacy,  the  extract  of  Britilh  poppies* 
It  has  all  the  virtues  of  foreign  opium,  but  in  a  fomewhak 
lower  degree. 
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alone  remain  at  infallible  documents  of  truth,  capable  of  being- 
d  ffufed  over  all  countries  in  the  world,  and  of  remaining 
through  the  laid!  ages. 

The  ftudy  o!  the  Greek  coins  does  not  ihow  the  dates  of 
events,  though  it  illuftrates  the  chronology  of  reigns.  This 
defudt,  however,  is  abundantly  fupplied  by  thofe  of  Rome, 
which  commonly  mark  the  date  of  the  prince’s  confulfliip,  the 
year  of  his  tnbunician  power ;  giving  alfo,  upon  the  reverfe, 
the  reprefentation  or  poetical  fvmbol  of  fome  grand  event. 

Medals  afford  the  moil  authentic  documents  of  the  Roman 
hiftory,  in  particular,  that  could  have  been  invented  by  man. 
The  luftones  of  Nerva  ana  Trajan  are  much  better  elucidated 
by  medals  than  by  authors;  for  the  hiftory  of  Suetonius  ends 
with  Domitian,  and  the  Ilflorh-s  Augujhse  Scrip  lores  begins  with 
Adiian  :  fo  that  the  reigns  of  the  two  emperors  juft  mentioned 
are  alrnoft  unknown  ;  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  furpi  ifed  that  none 
of  the  learned  have  attempted  to  ntpply  the  deleft. — “  Capi¬ 
tolinas  (fays  he),  in  his  life  of  Maximinus  Junior,  is  quite 
puzzled  to  know  if  Maximus  and  Pupienus  were  two  em¬ 
peror;;,  or  two  names  for  the  fame.  Had  be  happened  on  any 
-off  thole  coins  which  bear  M.  Cl.  .PVmNus  Maximus  Aug. 
he  would  have  fee n  at  once  that  Maximus  was  only  another 
mime  for  Pupic-nus,” 

Medals  are  ufeful  in  other  fciences  befides  hiftory.  In  geo¬ 
graphy,  we  find  the  fituation  of  towns  determined  by  their  vi¬ 
cinity  to  fome  noted  river,  mountain,  ke-  Thus,  MAT- 
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NHTflN  SHTYAOY  (hows  that  Magnefia  was  fituated  under 
Mount  Sipylus,  In  like  manner,  it  is  fliown  from  a  medal, 
that  Ephefus  itood  on  the  river  Cayder  j-  and  there  is  extant 
a  medal,  bearing  an  infeription,  which  fignifies  Alexandria  on 
the  Scamander,  a  name  given  to  Troy  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  reverie  has  upon  it  the  famous  Apollo  Smintheus 
of  Homer.  In  natural  hiitory,  alfo,  medals  are  ufeful  chiefly 
from  the  coins  flruck  on  the  celebration  of  the  fecular  games, 
in  which  the  figures  of  various  animals  are  preferved;  and  thus 
it  may  very  often  be  determined  whether  any  animal  be  known 
to  the  ancients  or  not.  On  many  of  the  Greek  medals  are 
feveral  uncommon  plants  and  animals.  Thus,  on  mod  of  the 
medals  of  Cyrene  is  the  figure  of  the  celebrated  Sylpbium  ; 
and  on  thofe  of  Tyre,  the  fhell-filh  from  which  the  famous 
Tyrian  purple  was  procured.  By  means  of  medals,  alfo,  the 
exadl  delineations  of  many  noble  edifices  are  preferved,  though 
not  even  a  veftige  of  their  ruins  be  now  exilling  ;  fo  that  the 
ufes  of  them  to  the  architeft  are  very  coniiderable.  To  the 
connoiffetir  they  are  abfolutely  neceffary ;  becaufe  by  them 
alone  he  is  enabled  to  afcribe  ancient  buds  and  darues  to  their 
proper  perfons,  with  multitudes  of  other  points  of  knowledge 
which  cannot  be  otherwife  determined  The  elucidations  of 
obfeure  paffages  in  ancient  authors  by  means  of  medals  are  fo 
numerous  and  well  known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  infill  upon  them. 

Mr.  Addifon  has  treated  the  connection  betwixt  medals  and 
poetry  at  confiderable  length;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  finds  fault  with 
him  for  preferring  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  poets.  He  obferves, 
alfo,  that  the  knowledge  of  Greek  medals  is  moil  neceffary  for 
a  fculptor,  and  perhaps  an  architect ;  but  an  acquaintance  with 
Latin  ones  is  preferable  for  a  poet,  or  perhaps  a  painter.  The 
reafon  of  this  difference  is,  that  the  former  generally  have  on 
the  obverfe  the  head  of  fome  king,  god,  or  goddefs,  of  txqui- 
flte  relief  and  workmanfhip  ;  but  the  reverfe  feldom  affords 
much  fancy  of  fymbol  in  the  early  Greek  coins  ;  and  in  the 
imperial  Greek  coins,  is  chiefly  impreffed  with  the  temples  of 
their  deities.  To  a  perfon  of  poetical  imagination,  however, 
the  Roman  coins  afford  the  greatell  entertainment,  from  the 
fine  perfonifications  and  fymbols  to  be  found  on  their  reverfes ; 
of  which  our  author  gives  many  inflances. 

As  the  reverfes  of  medals  are  fo  ufeful  for  knowledge  of 
per bonification,  fymbols  of  countries  and  actions,  and  the  like; 
fo  the  portraits  to  be  feen  on  old  coins  are  no  lefs  important 
to  a  painter;  the  high  merit  of  a  great  number  of  them,  in 
every  character,  juiily  intitling  them  to  be  regarded  as  the  bed 
fludies  in  the  world.  Not  to  mention,  that,  to  an  hiiloric 
painter,  the  fcience  of  ancient  medals  is  abfolutely  neceffary, 
that  he  may  delineate  his  perfonages  with  the  features  they 
really  bore  w'hile  in  exitlence.  This  can  only  be  attained  in  this 
way,  or  from  llatues  and  bulls  ;  any  one  of  which  will  coll  as 
much  as  hundreds  of  medals ;  and  indeed  a  collection  of  fuch 
is  only  attainable  by  princes. 

The  fame  things  which  render  the  lludy  of  medals  important 
to  a  painter,  do  Hill  more  fo  to  a  fculptor  ;  and  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  the  Itudy  of  the  Greek  coins  is  remarkably  ufeful.  The 
ik ill  of  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of  fculpture  has  always  been  ad¬ 
mired  throughout  the  world  :  and  on  their  coins  the  heads  of 
feveral  deities  are  reprelsnted  in  the  moll  exquifite  ako-rtl'ievo . 
Our  author  therefore  thinks  it  ftrange,  that  the  Grecian  coins 
fhould  have  hitherto  been  fo  little  attended  to  by  men  of  learn- 
ing  and  talle.  They  may  have  been  looked  upon,  he  fuppofes, 
as  belonging  only  to  the  province  of  the  antiquary  ;  but  he 
affures  us,  that  the  Greek  medals  will  afford  fattsfaCiion  to  the 
perfons  who  value  them  only  as  pieces  of  workmanlhip.  In 
molt  refpeCts,  they  greatly  excel  thofe  of  Rome  even  in  its  bell 
times  ;  which  our  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  from  the  days 
of  Augullus  to  Adrian.  “  In  the  days  of  Adrian,  in  particular 
(fays  he),  the  Roman  mintfeems  to  have  been  the  very  feat  of 
Vol.  V. 
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art  and  genius ;  witnefs  th?  vail  number  of  exquifite  perfoni¬ 
fications,  engraven  with  equal  workmanlhip,  which  fwarm  on 
the  medals  of  that  prince.  Yet  from  his  time  down  to  Pod- 
humus,  coins  of  admirable  workmanlhip  are  to  be  found.  Thofe 
of  the  Faudinas  and  Lncilla  deferve  particular  mention.  There 
is  one,  and  not  an  uncommon  one,  of  the  latter  in  great  brafs, 
which  yitlds  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  reverfe  is  a  Venus 
with  the  name  around  her.  The  portrait  of  the  obverfe  feems 
to  fpring  from  the  field  of  the  coin  ;  it  looks  and  breathes,  nay 
talks,  if  you  trud  your  eyes.  The  coins  of  Tarfus  are  ex¬ 
tremely  remarkable  fora  kind  of  perfpeClive  in  the  figures,  as 
Frotlich  obferve3  On  others  are  found  triumphal  arches,  tem¬ 
ples,  fountains,  aqueduCls,  amphitheatres,  circi,  hippodromes^ 
palaces,  bafilicas,  columns  and  obelilks,  baths,  fea  ports,  pha- 
rofes,  and  the  like.  Thefe  furnilh  much  pleafure  and  iuilruc- 
tion  to  the  architedl,  and  ferve  to  form  his  tade  to  the  ancient 
manner  ;  that  manner  which  unites  perfeCl  limplicity  with  fub- 
limity  and  grace  ;  that  manner  which  every  age  admires;  in- 
proportion  as  it  has  genius  to  imitate. 

Sect.  II.  Hijlory  of  Medals. 

The  dudy  of  medals  is  not  of  very  ancient  date  :  None  of 
the  clatfic  writers  give  any  account  of  collections  of  them  ; 
though  indeed  many  little  particulars  are  palled  without  notice 
by  them.  In  the  times  of  the  Greeks,  a  collection  of  fuch1 
coins  as  then  exided  mud  have  been  but  little  regarded,  as 
confiding  only  of  thofe  druck  by  the  numerous  little  dates- 
which  at  that  time  ufed  the  Greek  characters  and  language. 
Hence  they  would  have  had  an  air  of  domedic  coinage,  and  no’ 
attention  would  have  been  paid  to  them,  however  exquifite 
their  workmanfhip  might  have  been.  The  little  intercourfe.at 
that  t>me  carried  on  betwixt  the  different  provinces  alfo,  greatly 
impeded  any  communication  of  knowledge  to  thofe  who  wrote 
hidories  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  any  fmall  collections 
that  might  then  have  exided  altogether  unnoticed  by  them. 

Almod  as  loon  as  any  communication  was  opened  between; 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter  treated  the  arts  of  the 
Greeks  with  all  due  refpeCt  and  applaufe.  Their  coins  were 
imitated  by  the  Romans,  and  preferved  in  cabinets  by  the 
fenators  among  their  choiced  trealures.  Suetonius  informs  us^ 
that  on  folemn  oceafions  Augudns  was  accudomed  to  prefent 
his  friends  with  medals  of  foreign  dates  and  princes,  along 
with  other  valuable  tellimonies  of  his  friendfhip  fa  a  more 
advanced  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  however,  individuals 
would  undoubtedly  form  collections  of  coins  peculiar  to  their 
own  date  ;  for  Dr.  Stukely,  in  his  Medallic  Hidory  of  Ca— 
raufius,  informs  us,  that  a  complete  feries  of  filver  coins  was 
lately  found  in  Britain,  containing  all  the  emperors-  down  ter 
Caraufius  inelufively.  From  Banduri  we  alfo  know,  that  certain 
Greek  coins  were  fpecially  preferved  by  the  Romans  ;  and  it 
appears  from  their  code,  that  ancient  gold  and  filver  coins  were 
made  ufe  of  indead  of  gems ;  to  which  ditlinClion  thofe  of 
Sicily  were  particularly  intitled.  From  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  till  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  almod 
all  branches  of  literature  were  involved  in  darknels,  and  the 
medallic  fcience  among  the  red  While  the  Chridian  domi¬ 
nion  of  Condantino  'e  laded,  indeed  almod  all  the  arts  and’ 
fciences  may  be  laid  to  have  been  kept  within  its  own  boun¬ 
daries;  though  the  Arabs  and  eaftern  nations  had  fome  arts  and 
fciences  of  their  own:  but  after  the  dellruftion  of  ihe  imperial, 
city  by  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  were  once  more  compelled  to 
become  lathers  to  the  European  Science.  Even  bcfiire  this 
time  indeed,  lorne  veftiges  of  a  revival  of  literature  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  talv;  “  and  lo  intimate  and  neceffary  a  connection 
(fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  has  now  the  dudy  of  medals  with  that 
of  ancient  erudition,  that,  on  the  earlietl  appearance  ol  a  re>- 
vival  of  the  latter,  the  former  was  allb  dikloted.” 
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The'firft  among  tbe  moderns  wba  began  to  ftudy  the  me- 
Gallic  fcience  was  Petrarch,  Being  detired  by  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  to  compofe  a  book  containing  the  lives  of  eminent 
men,  and  to  place  him  in  the  lilt,  he  replied,  that  he  would 
do  fo  whenever  the  emperors  life  and  conduct  deferved  it. 
In  confequence  of  this  converfation  he  afterwards  lent  the 
emperor  a  collection  of  gold  and  filver  coins  bearing  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  eminent  men,  with  an  addrefs  luitable  to  his 
former  declaration.  A  collection  of  coins  was  made  in  the 
■next  age  by  Alphonfo  king  of  Arragon;  but  though  this  mo¬ 
narch  colleCted  all  that  could  he  found  throughout  Italy,  we 
know  that  there  could  not  have  been  very  many,  as  the  whole 
were  contained  in  an  ivory  cabinet,  and  carried  always  about 
with  him.  A  very  conliderable  collection  was  made  by  Anthony 
Cardinal  St.  Mark,  nephew  to  Eugene  IV.  who  afcended  the 
pontifical  chair  in  14315  and  foon  alter  the  grand  muleum  at 
Florence  was  begun  by  Cofmo  de  Medici,  where  a  collection 
of  ancient  coins  and  medals  had  a  place  among  other  curio- 
iities.  Corvinus  king  of  Hungary  about  the  fame  time  formed 
a  noble  collection  of  coins  along  with  ancient  manufcripts  and 
other  valuable  rplics  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  confiders  Agnolo  Poliziano,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Angelus  Politianus,  as  the  firft  writer 
who  adduced  medals  as  vouchers  of  ancient  orthography  and 
cultoms.  He  cites  different  coins  of  the  Medicean  collection 
in  his  Mifcellanea  written  about  the  year  140c.  By  means  of 
a  cabinet  of  medals  collected  by  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of 
“Germany,  Joannes  Huttichius  was  enabled  to  publifh  a  book 
of  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  enriched  with  their  portraits,  de¬ 
lineated  from  ancient  coins.  It  is  generally  fuppol'ed  that  this 
book,  which  appeared  in  1325,  was  the  firft  work  of  the  kind; 
but  Labbe,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Nummaria,  mentions  another 
named  lllujlrium  Imagines,  by  one  Andreas  Fulvius,  printed  in 
1517,  in  which  mott  of  the  portraits  feem  to  be  front  medals. 
About  the  year  191:  alto,  Guillaume  Bude,  a  French  author, 
'bad  written  his  treatife  De  AJfe,  though  it  was  not  printed 
till  many  years  afterwards.  M.  Grollier,  treafurer  of  the 
French  armies  in  Italy,  during  part  of  the  16th  century,  had 
a  great  collection  of  coins  of  different  kinds  of  metals.  After 
his  death,  his  brafs  medals  were  lent  to  Provence,  and  were 
about  to  be  lent  into  Italy  ;  when  the  king  of  France,  having 
got  information  of  the  tranfaCtion,  gave  orders  to  (top  them, 
and  purchafe  the  whole  at  a  very  high  price  for  his  own 
cabinet  of  antiquities.  M.  Grollier  had  an  allotment  of  gold 
and  filver  as  well  as  of  brafs  medals  :  the  cabinet  in  which 
they  were  contained  fell  two  centuries  afterwards  into  the  hands 
of  M.  L’Abbe  de  Bothelin,  and  was  known  to  have  been  that 
of  Grollier,  from  fome  Hips  of  paper,  on  which  was  his  ufual 
infeription  for  his  books,  Joanms  Grollierii  e t  amicorum. 

Cotemporary  with  Grollier  was  Guillaume  de  Choul,  who 
was  likewife  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune.  He  had  a  good  col¬ 
lection  of  medals,  and  publilhed  many  in  his  Treatife  on  the 
Religion  of  the  ancient  Romans  in  1557-  t^e  low  coun¬ 
tries  we  know,  from  the  letters  of  Eralmus,  that  the  ftudy  of 
medals  was  begun  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
About  the  middle  of  that  century,  Hubertzus  Goltzius,  a 
printer  and  engraver,  travelled  over  molt  countries  in  Europe 
learching  for  coins  and  medals,  in  order  to  publith  books  con¬ 
cerning  them.  From  one  of  thefe  works  it  appears,  that  there 
were  then  in  the  low  countries  200  cabinets  of  medals,  175 
an  Germany,  upwards  of  380  in  Italy,  and  200  in  France. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  are  now  four  times  as 
many  in  thefe  countries,  befides  300  in  Britain  ;  but  We  are 
not  to  imagine  that  all  thefe  were  grand  collections,  for  of  fuch 
there  are  not  above  a  dozen  even  in  Italy:  moft  of  thofe  juft 
mentioned  were  of  the  clafs  named  cajkets  of  medals,  contain¬ 
ing  from  jco  to  1000  or  2000, 


There  are  few  countries,  Italy  excepted,  in  which  a  greater 
number  of  coins  have  been  found  than  in  Britain;  though 
we  are  by  no  means  well  acquainted  with  the  time  when 
the  ftudy  of  them  commenced.  Mr.  Pinkerton  fufpeCIs  that 
Cambden  was  one  of  the  firft,  if  not  the  very  fir-ft,  Britith 
author  who  produced  medals  in  his  works,  and  who  muff 
have  had  a  l’rnall  collection.  Speed’s  Chronicle,  publilhed  in 
the  17th  century,  was  illuftrated  with  coins  from  Sir  Robert 
Cotton’s  cabinet.  Gordaeus’s  collection  was  purchated  by  Plenry 
prince  of  Wales,  brother  to  Charles  I.  to  whom  he  left  it  at 
his  death.  According  to  Jofeph  Scaliger,  it  coniifted  of  30,000 
coins  and  medal?.  A  collection  of  55°°  coins  was  purchafed 
by  Archbilhop  Laud  for  600 1.  and  given  to  the  Bodleian  li¬ 
brary.  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  earl-marfhal  of  England, 
well  known  from  the  Arundelian  tables  and  other  antiquities 
which  he  imported  from  Greece  and  Italy  into  Britain,  had 
a  rich  cabinet  of  medals  collected  by  Daniel  Nifum.  The 
dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Hansilton,  Sir  William  Pafton,  Sir 
Thomas  Fanfhaw  of  Ware-Park,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Ralph 
Sheldon,  Efq;  Mr.  Selden,  &c.  are  enumerated  by  Evelyn  as 
Collectors  of  medals.  Charles  I.  as  well  as  his  hiftorian  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  were  alfo  collectors.  The  lung  had  a  very 
fine  cabinet  ;  which,  however,  were  dilfipated  and  loft  during 
the  civil  commotions.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  a  fmall  collection; 
and  the  cabinet  of  Charles  II.  is  mentioned  by  Vaillant  in  the 
preface  to  his  treatife  intitled  Nummi  in  Coloniis ,”  &:c.  This 
branch  of  magnificence  has  not  been  much  attended  to  by 
fucceeding  Britith  monarchs  ;  though  his  prefent  majefty  has 
a  very  good  collection  of  ancient  gold  coins. 

A  great  number  of  fine  cabinets  have  been  formed  in  Britain 
fince  the  time  of  Evelyn.  About  the  year  1720  Haym  makes 
mention  of  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire,  the  earls  of  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Winchelfea,  fir  Hans  Sloane,  fir  Andrew  Fontaine, 
Mr.  Sadler,  Mr.  Abdy,  Mr.  Wren,  Mr.  Chicheley,  and  Mr. 
Kemp.  At  prefent  there  are  many  remarkable  collections  ; 
but  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunterwas  defervedly  efieemed  the  moft 
remarkable  in  Europe,  excepting  that  of  the  late  French  king. 
It  was  not  only  formed  at  a  great  expence,  but  with  much  care 
and  ability;  many  foreign  medals  offered  to  it  havihg  been  re¬ 
jected.  The  other  remarkable  collections  are  thofe  of  the  duke 
of  Devonfhire,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  earl  Fitzwilliam,  for¬ 
merly  the  marquis  of  Rockingham’s,  the  honourable  Horace 
Walpole,  the  reverend  Mr.  Crachrode,  the  reverend  Mr.  South- 
gate,  Mr.  Townley,  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight,  Mr.  Edward  Knight, 
Mr.  Tyfon,  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Brown,  and  feveral  others. 
The  mufeum  and  univerfities  have  alfo  collections;  as  well  as 
the  lawyers  library,  and  the  colleges  in  Scotland. 

Sect.  III.  Materials  of  which  Medals  are  conjlrufled. 

Medals  are  formed  of  gold,  filver,  and  the  various  modi¬ 
fications  of  copper.  The  gold  ufually  made  ufe  of  in  coin¬ 
age  is  about  the  finenefs  of  22  carats ;  and  as  the  art  of  pu¬ 
rifying  this  metal  was  very  much  unknown  in  former  times, 
the  moft  ancient  medals  are  for  this  reafon  much  more  impure 
than  the  modern  coins.  Gold  is  never  found  in  its  native  ftate 
above  22  carats  fine;  and  tbe  very  ancient  medats  are  much 
under  that  ftandard.  Many  of  them  are  compoled  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gold  and  filver,  called  by  the  ancients  el  drum.  The 
gold  medals  were  made  of  much  finer  metal  after  Philip  of 
Macedon  became  poffeiTed  of  the  gold  mines  of  Philippi  in 
Thrace,  and  the  medals  of  his  fon  Alexander  the  Great  are 
equally  fine ;  as  well  as  thofe  of  fome  other  princes  of  that 
age.  Thofe  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  are  of  the  finenefs  of 
23  carats  three  grains,  with  only  one  grain  of  alloy.  The 
Roman  coins  are  very  pure,  even  from  the  earlieft  times;  the 
art  of  refining  gold  being  well  known  before  any  was  coined  at 
Rome.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Roman  coins 
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begin  to  fall  fhort  of  their  purity  aftef  the  time  of  Titus;  but 
Mr.  Pinkerton  denies  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  takes  place 
till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Severus  ;  and  even  then  only  m  a 
very  few  inftances.  Molt  of  the  Roman  gold  was  brought 
from  Dalmatia  and  Dacia,  where  that  metal  is  dill  to  be  met 
with.  A’  very  remarkable  circumftance  is  obferved  in  the 
eaftern  part  of  Hungary,  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Da¬ 
cia  :  It  germinates  in  the  vines  of  Tokay,  and  is  found  in  their 
ftems ;  as  it  is  elfewhere  in  the  draw  of  corn. 

Pliny  informs  us,  and  indeed  it  is  generally  known,  that 
gold  and  diver  are  found  mixed  together  in  the  earth.  When 
the  diver  amounted  to  one-dfth  part  of  the  gold,  the  metal  was 
called  c'edtrum ;  but  fometimes'the  quantity  of  diver  was  added 
artificially.  The  gold  was  in  thofe  days,  as  well  as  at  prefent, 
refined  by  means  of  mercury  :  and  the  ancient  art  ids  had  cer¬ 
tainly  attained  to  great  perfection  in  this  branch  of  metallurgy; 
as  Eodin  tells  us,  that  the  goldfmiths  of  Paris,  upon  melting  one 
of  Vefpadan’s  gold  coins,  found  only  yJTth  part  of  alloy. 

Mod  of  the  ancient  filver,  particularly  that  of  Greece,  is 
lefs  pure  than  that  of  fucceeding  times  ;■  even  the  Roman  diver 
is  rather  inferior  to  the  prefent  dandard,  and  that  from  the  very 
beginning;  but  in  the  time  of  Severus,  the  diver  appears  very 
bad,  and  continues  fo  until  the  time  of  Diocledan.  Many 
writers  upon  this  lubjedt  have  miftaken  the  denarii  ccrei,  “  coins 
of  brafs  wafhed  with  diver,”  for  diver  currency.  Silver  coins 
are  extremely  fcarce  from  the  time  of  Claudius  Gothicus  to 
that  of  Diocledan,  or  from  the  year  270  to  284:  in  which 
fhort  fpace  no  fewer  than  eight  emperors  reigned.  Silver  at 
that  time  was  found  modly  in  Spain  ;  and  the  commerce  with 
that  country  was  didurbed  by  the  ufurpers  who  arofe  in  Gaul : 
and  fuch  were  the  troubles  of  the  times,  that  not  only  the 
diver,  but  alfo  the  gold  coins  of  thofe  eight  emperors,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce.  There  is  dill,  however,  fome  diver  extant  of 
thefe  eight  emperors  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  copper  waffled  was 
never  ufed  as  diver  currency,  but  was  entirely  a  diftin£t  coinage. 
Occadonal  depravations  of  diver  had  taken  place  long  before ; 
as  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Mark  Anthony  mixed  iron  with  his  diver 
denarii ;  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  he  had  feen  a  de 
narius  of  Anthony,  which  was  attrailed  by  a  magnet. 

The  ancient  brafs  coins  condd  of  two  kinds  :  the  red  or  Cy¬ 
prian,  which  indeed  is  no  other  than  copper ;  and  the  common 
yellow  brafs.  Our  author  obl'erves,  that  in  the  Roman  coinage 
brafs  was  of  double  the  value  of  copper,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  fame  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  latter  is  the 
metal  mod  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  the  Greek  coinage. 
rl  he  Roman  feftertii  are  always  of  brafs  :  the  middling  dzed 
kind  are  partly  copper  and  partly  brafs  ;  the  former  being 
double  the  value  of  the  latter,  which  are  the  afvs. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  mixed 
metals  ufed  among  the  Romans.  In  Britain  all  kinds  of  coins 
made  of  mixed  metal  are  without  hedtation  alleged  to  be  for¬ 
geries ;  although  it  is  certain  that  the  variety  of  mixed  metals 
ufed  in  coinage  was  very  condderable.  The  mod  valuable 
mixture  was  that  of  gold  or  diver  already  mentioned,  named 
elefirum ;  the  diver  commonly  amounting  to  one-dfth  part  of 
the  gold  made  ufe  of,  or  perhaps  more.  Of  this  mixture  are 
many  of  the  early  coins  of  Lydia,  and  fome  other  Adatic 
dates ;  alfo  thofe  of  the  kings  of  the  Bofphorus  Cimmerius, 
during  the  imperial  ages  of  Rome.  Next  to  the  electrum 
were  the  coins  of  Corinthian  brals  :  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  informs 
us,  that  not  a  dngle  coin  was  ever  druck  of  this  metal  by  the 
ancients  ;  it  having  been  condantly  employed  only  in  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  vafes  or  toys.  It  was  in  ufe  at  any  rate  only  for  a 
very  fhort  time;  being  altogether  unknown  in  the  days  of  Pliny 
the  Elder.  Our  author  therefore  ridicules  thofe  who  pretend 
not  only  to  hnd  out  imperial  coins  of  this  metal,  but  to  difeover 
-three  kinds  of  it ;  viz.  one  in  which  the  gold  predominates* 


another  in  which  the  filver  prevails,  and  a  third  where  the  brafs 
is  mod  confpicuous  He  gives  iLneas  Vico,  one  of  the  mod  an¬ 
cient  writers  on  medals,  as  the  author  of  this  idea  ;  but  whofe 
opinions  were  confuted  by  oneSavot,  a  writer  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  Vico  mentions  a  coin  of  this  kind  druck  under  Au- 
guftus,  another  of  Livia,  and  a  third  of  Claudius.  1  he  mif- 
take,  he  is  of  opinion,  arofe  from  the  circumdanee  of  the 
fird  propagator  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  various  mix¬ 
tures  and  modifications  of  brafs  obfervable  in  ancient  coins  of 
the  large  fize ;  and  which  in  fo  common  a  metal  appear  very  - 
odd  to  the  moderns.  Befides  the  authority  of  Pliny  and  other 
antiquaries  of  more  modern  date,  who  all  declare  that  they  ne¬ 
ver  law  a  dngle  medal  of  Corinthian  brafs,  or  of  that  metal 
mixed  with  filver  and  gold,  our  author  adduces  another  evi¬ 
dence,  which  he  looks  upon  to  be  fuperior  to  either;  viz.  thA 
thofe  who  have  given  into  this  fuppofition,  imagine,  that  the 
large  pieces  called  feftertii,  and  others  called  dupendiarii,  worth 
about  twopence  or  a  penny,  are  faid  to  have  been  compofed  of 
this  precious  metal.  It  is  unreafonable  to  think,  that  any  pro¬ 
portion  of  gold  or  filver  could  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  thefe. 
The  coins  faid  to  have  been  ftruck  upon  Corinthian  brafs  are 
only  done  upon  a  modification  of  common  brafs  ;  of  which  we 
know,  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  zinc  made  ufe  of 
in  conjunction  with  the  copper,  tire  metal  aflumes  a  variety  of 
hues  On  the  authority  of  Pliny  he  informs  us,  that  the  coins 
miftaken  for  Corinthian  brafs  were  no  other  than  prince’s  metal. 

The  Egyptian  filver  coins,  ftruck  under  the  Roman  empe¬ 
rors,  are  at  firll  of  tolerably  pure  filver  ;  but  afterwards  dege¬ 
nerate  into  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  with  a  little  filver* 
They  are  very  thick,  but  many  of  them  are  elegantly  ftruck,' 
with  uncommon  reverfes.  There  are  like  wife  three  fets  of 
brafs  coins  belonging  to  this  country,  from  the  earlieft  times  of 
the  Roman  emperors  there.  Some  of  thefe  are  of  bell-metal 
or  pot-metal  ;  and  after  the  time  of  Gailienus  and  Valerian, 
the  coinage  of  brafs  with  a  fmall  addition  of  filver  becomes 
authorifed  by  the  ftate  ;  the  coins  ftruck  upon  it  being  called 
denarii  arei.  Thofe  of  lead  or  copper  plated  with  filver  have 
been  fabricated  by  Roman  forgers.  Sorrrt  coins  of  lead,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  met  with,  of  undoubted  antiquity:  and  an  an¬ 
cient  writer  informs  us,  that  tin  money  was  coined  by  Diony- 
fius ;  but  none  lias  been  found.  The  lead  coins  of  Tigranes 
king  of  Armenia,  mentioned  as  genuine  by  Jobert,  are  ac¬ 
counted.  forgeries  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  other  modern  medal- 
lilts.  Plautus,  however,  makes  mention  of  leaden  coins,  and 
feveral  of  them  have  been  found  ;  but  our  author  looks  upon 
them  to  have  been  chiefly  eftay  pieces,  ftruck  in  order  to  let 
the  artift  judge  of  the  progrefs  of  the  dve.  Others  are  the 
plated  kind  already  mentioned,  fabricated  by  ancient  forgers, 
but  having  the  plating  worn  off.  A  great  number  of  leaden 
coins  are  mentioned  by  Ficorini,  in  a  work  entitled  Piombi  An- 
tiebi,  in  which  he  fuppofes  them  to  Lave  ferved  as  tickets  for 
guefts ;  and  coins  of  the  fame  kind  are  alfo  mentioned  by  Paf- 
feri.  In  the  work  intitled  Notitia  Imperii  Romani,  there  is 
mention  of  coins  made  of  leather,  but  none  of  them  have  ever 
been  found. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Ancient  Money. 

In  confidering  the  different  fizes,  values,  & c.  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  coins,  our  author  treats  of  the  medals  as  money  ; 
a  knowledge  of  which,  he  fays,  is  effentially  neceffary  to, every 
reader  of  the  claffics;  infomuch  that  it  may  almoft  difpute 
the  preference  with  tho  (ludies  of  ancient  geography  and  chro¬ 
nology.  Notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the 
fubjeft,  however,  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fcicnce  is 
{till  in  its  infancy,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  real  money  of  the 
ancients.  “  The  ideal  (fays  he),  which  is  indeed  the  moil  im¬ 
portant  province  of  difeuffion,  has  been  pretty  clearly  afeet- 
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tanied ;  and  we  are  almoft  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Attic 
mna  or  mina,  and  the  perplexing  progrefs  of  the  Roman  fejler- 
tia,.  as  with  our  own  ■pounds.  But  with  the  adlual  coin  of  the 
ancients  the  cafe  is  different ;  and  the  ignorance  even  of  the 
learned  in  this  point  is  wonderful,” 

Our  author  now  goes  on,  with  great  afperity  of  language, 
to  particularife  the  ignorant  manner  in  which  modern  authors 
have  treated  the  fubjefi  of  medals.  “  Arbuthnot  and  Clarke 
(fays  he)  are,  if  polhble,  more  ignorant  of  medals  than  Budaeus 
the  very  fir  ft .  The  latter  profeffes  his  love  of  medals,  but 
quotes  a  confular  coin  with  the  head  of  Cicero  ;  and  looks  up¬ 
on  one  of  the  30  pieces  of  filver,  the  reward  of  the  treachery 
of  Judas,  and  which  was  faid  to  be  prefer ved  among  fome  re¬ 
lics  at  Paris,  to  be  worthy  of  reference  and  commemoration, 
Arbuthnot,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  book,  had  never  feen 
any  ancient  coins ;  and  Clarke,  it  is  well  known,  was  quite 
ignorant  of  them.  The  latcer,  with  all  his  labour,  feems  even 
to  have  known  nothing  of  the  theoretic  part  of  the  real  an¬ 
cient  money.  Indeed  Dr.  Mead’s  catalogue  feems  to  have 
been  almoft  the  only  bools  on  medals  which  had  undergone  his 
perufal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ignorance  of  medalliffs  on 
this  fcore  is  no  lefs  profound.  To  this  day  they  look  upon 
the  didrachms  of  uEgina,.  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity,  as  tri- 
drachms  of  uEgium  ;  and  upon  the  early  obolus  as  a  brafs  coin. 
In  the  Roman  clafs  the  large  brafs  is  efteemed  the  as,  while  it 
fhall  be  proved  that  it  is  the  fejlertius,  and  worth  four  afes. 
The  denarius  is  reckoned  at  ten  afes  even  in  the  imperial  times  ; 
•whereas  it  only  went  at  that  rate  for  the  firft  90  years  after  the 
coinage  of  filver  at  Rome.  The  denarius  sereus  is  taken  for 
filver  currency ;  with  other  miftakes  which  evince  that  medal- 
lifts  are  as  ignorant  of  the  theory  as  the  others  are  of  the 
praftice.” 

In  his  account  of  the  ancient  Greek  money,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
obferves,  that  the  light  of  fcience,  like  that  of  the  fun,  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  eaft  to  weft.  “  It  is  mod  probable  (fays  he) 
that  the  firft  invention  of  money  arofe  like  the  other  arts  and 
fciences,  and  fpread  from  thence  into  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
■world..  In  its  firft  {hape  it  appeared  as  mere  pieces  of  metal 
without  any  ftated  form  or  impreffion  ;  in  lieu  of  which  it  was 
regulated  by  weight.  Even  down  to  the  Saxon  government 
in  England,  large  fums  were  regulated  by  weight;  and  in  our 
own  times  every  Angle  piece  is  weighed  in  gold ;  though  with 
regard  to  filver  this  nicety  is  not  minded,  nor  indeed  does  it 
feem  practicable.  Among  the  ancients,  whofe  commercial 
tranfaftions  were  lefs  important  and  extenfive  than  thofe  of  the 
moderns,  filver  was  weighed  as  well  as  gold,  nay  even  brafs 
in  fome  cafes. 

In  Greece,  large  fums  were  determined  by  mnce  or  mince ; 
and  the  molt  capital  fums  by  talents.  In  every  country  the 
mina  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  100  drachmae,  or  fmall  fil¬ 
ver  coins,  of  that  country,  and  the  talent  60  minae.  The  mina 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a  pound  weight  of  the  country  to  which  it 
belonged.  The  Attic  pound,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
contained  16  ounces,  equal  to  our  avoirdupois  pound  :  but  Mr. 
Pinkerton  lot  ks  upon  this  as  a  very  abfurd  opinion,  and  ac- 
cufes  tin:  doctor  of  having  adopted  it  merely  that  he  may  ex¬ 
plain  a  paffage  in  Livy.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Attic 
pound  is  very  nearly  the  fame  with  the  pound  Troy.  The 
mina  i  f  Athens  had  at  firft  73  drachms ;  hut  by  Solon  it  was 
fixed  at  100.  The  ancient  drachm  weighed  the  fame  which 
it  does  at  prefent  in  medical  weight,  viz.  the  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce.  The  mina  or  pound  of  1  2  ounces  had  conlequently  9 6 
of  thefe  diachms  ;  but  four  of  them  were  given  to  t lie  round 
fum  to  fupplv  defeats  in  the  alloy  ;  “  and  indeed  (fays  our 
author),  in  confequence  of  a  common  practice,  in  all  ages  and 
jn  all  countries,  of  giving  fome  addition  to  a  large  weight. 
Thus  the  pound  in  weight  had  but  96  drachma;,  in  faft,  while 


the  pound  in  tale  had  too;  as  the  Roman  libra  in  weight  had  but 
84  denarii,  in  tale  ico;  and  as  our  pound  in  tale,  by  an  inverfe 
progrefs,  is  not  a  third  of  our  pound  in  common  weight.” 

Nctwithftanding  the  very  fevere  criticifm  on  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
juft  mentioned,  however,  we  find  our  author  adopting  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  talents  ufed  in  coinage  in  feveral  countries.  Thus, 
according  to  the  doftor, 


Syrian  talent  had 

ij  Attic  min*. 

Ptolemaic 

20 

Antiochian 

60 

Eubcean 

60 

Babylonian 

7° 

Larger  Attic 

80 

Tyrian 

So 

Egyptian 

80 

Eginean 

100 

Rhodian 

100 

Notwithftanding  the  conceffion  made  here  by  Mr.  Pinker¬ 
ton  to  the  dotftor,  he  tells  us  that  he  very  much  queilions  this 
lift  of  talents,  and  that  many  ancient  writers  are  little  to  be  re¬ 
lied  on. 

Coinage,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  firft  invented  by  the 
Lydians,  from  whom  the  Gteeks  quickly  received  it.  The 
former  could  not  have  received  it  from  the  Perfians,  whofe 
empire  did  not  begin  till  570  B.  C.  though  our  author  fup- 
pofes  that  -it  might  have  proceeded  from  the  Syrians,  who 
carried  on  commerce  in  very  ancient  times.  The  moft  an¬ 
cient  Greek  coins  of  filver  have  an  indented  mark  upon  one 
fide,  and  a  tortoife  upon  the  other ;  and  thofe  of  greateft  an¬ 
tiquity  have  no  letters  upon  them.  Thofe  of  later  date  have 
AITI  marked  upon  them,  which  medallills  interpret  of  JEgi- 
um  in  Achaia  ;  being  led  into  that  fuppofition  by  the  tortoife, 
which  they  l@ok  upon  as  the  fure  mark  of  the  Peloponnefus. 
But  though  our  author  agrees  that  the  tortoife  was  fo,  he 
thinks  that  they  are  othervvife  very  far  wrong  in  their  conclu- 
fions.  iEgium  in  Achaia  was  a  place  of  no  confequence  till 
the  times  of  Aratus  and  the  Achaian  league  ;  but  there  are  1 1 
of  thefe  coins  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet,  which  ihow  that  they 
muft  have  been  ftruck  in  times  of  the  moft  remote  antiquity, 
and  that  the  place  where  they  were  ftruck  was  rich  and  flou- 
riftn’ng  at  the  time.  The  coins  we  fpeak  of  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  ;  but  thofe  which  have  the  name  AirEIDN  at  full 
length,  and  which  may  perhaps  belong  to  aEgium  in  Achaia,. 
are  extremely  fcarce  ;  infomuch  that  in  all  Dr.  Hunter’s  vaft 
collection  there  are  not  above  one  or  two.  They  are  likewife 
conftruCted  upon  a  fcale  quite  different  from  all  other  Gre¬ 
cian  money;  being  of  8,  13,  1  y}>  90,  and  about  186  grains. 
The  Grecian  drachma  at  an  average  is  66  grains  ;  and  Mr. 
lh'nkerton  thinks  it  would  have  been  ftrange  if  pieces  had  been 
ftruck  of  eight-tenths  of  an  obolus,  of  an  obolus  and  an  half, 
or  of  a  drachma  and  an  half.  zEgium,  being  originally  an  ob~ 
fcure  village,  could  not  be  the  firft  which  coined  money  :  fo 
that  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofes  the  name  Ain  to  have  flood  for 
ASgialus,  the  ancient  name  of  Sicyon,  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
city  ;  or  rather  the  mint  of  which  was  much  cele¬ 

brated,  and  perhaps  the  moft  ancient  in  Greece. 

Other  arguments  in  favour  of  thefe  coins  being  derived  from. 
Aogina,  are  drawn  from  their  weight  as  well  as  their  work- 
manfhip,  which  are  quite  different  from  thofe  bearing  the 
name  of  zEgium  at  full-length.  The  coinage  of  Afigina  is 
known  to  have  been  different  from  that  of  the  reft  of  Greece; 
infomuch  that  its  drachma  was  worth  xo  Attic  oboli,  while 
die  Attic  drachma  was  valued  only  at  fix  Hence  the  drach¬ 
mas  of  fEgina  were  named  by  the  Greeks  raytastav,  or  thick 
a  name  very  applicable  to  the  coins  in  quetlii  n.  From  thefe 
obfervations,  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  we  may  even  dif- 
Unguifu  the  precife  weight  of  the  ancient  sains  of  Afigioa0 
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According  to  the  exaft  proportion,  the  drachma  of  tin's  place 
fliould  weigh  exa&ly  i  io  grains  ;  and  one  of  them,  very  much 
rubbed,  weighed  above  90.  The  others  of  larger  fixe,  which 
feem  to  be  didrachms  of  JEgina,  weigh  from  181  to  194  grains; 
but  the  latter  being  the  only  one  lie  could  meet  with  in  good 
prefervation,  it  was  impofiible  to  form  any  juft  medium.  Even 
in  thofc  belt  preferved,  he  thinks  that  ten  grains  may  be  allowed 
for  a  wafte  of  the  metal  in  fo  long  a  time  as  2400  years,  which 
would  bring  the  drachma  of  Angina  near  its  proper  ftandard. 
The  obolus  of  Angina  was  in  proportion  to  its  drachma  of  fix 
oboli.  It  is  the  piece  of  15 1  grains,  and  13  when  very  much 
rubbed.  The  hemiobolion  is  that  of  eight,  and  when  rubbed 
ought  to  weigh  nme. 

The  general  denomination  of  the  Greek  money  is  the 
drachma,  or  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  ;  which  to  this  day  is  re¬ 
tained  in  the  medical  weights,  the  Grecian  coins  receiving 
their  names  from  the  weights  they  bore  ;  though  in  fome  in- 
ilances  the  weights  received  their  appellations  from  the  coins. 
The  fiber  drachma,  according  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  was  about 
nine  pence  fieri  ing  ;  and  he  finds  fault  with  thofe  who  make 
the  drachma  and  denarius  both  equal  to  one  another,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  no  more  than  eight  pence.  The  didrachm  of  hlver, 
according  to  the  fame  calculation,  was  worth  18  1.  ;  but  the 
ir'idra  hm  occurs  very  lately  :  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  even  of 
opinion,  that  mcdallifts  give  this  name  to  the  didrachm  of 
iEgina.  The  larged  of  all  the  Grecian  coi-  s  is  the  tetra- 
drachm,  which  on  the  iE  ■  inean  ftandard  is  worth  five  (hil¬ 
lings;  but  in  thofe  of  the  other  Hates  only  four.  There  are, 
however,  many  tubdivifions  in  the  (il vet  drachma  ;  the  higheft 
being  the  tetraobolion  or  coin  of  fuu”  o!  o'.i  ;  bti  ig  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diachma  as  our  groat  to  a  fix  pence,  weighing  about 
44  grains,  and  being  in  value  about  fixpenee.  The  hemi- 
drachm  or  t  iobolion  comes  next  in  value,  weighing  about  33 
grains,  and  worth  fourpence  halfpenny.  The  filver  diobolion, 
or  third  of  the  drachma,  weighs  about  22  grains,  and  is  worth 
three  pence.  The  obolus  of  filver  weighs  about  1 1  grains,  and 
is  worth  only  three  halfpence.  There  is  likewife  a  hemiobo- 
licn  in  lib  er,  or  half  the  obolus,  of  five  grains  and  an  half,  va¬ 
lue  three  farthings z  and  another  called  tetartobdion  dichalcos , 
or  quarter  obolus,  which  is  the  moft  minute  coin  yet  met  with  ; 
and  bv  reafon  of  its  extreme  fmallnefs,  weighing  only  two 
grains  and  a  quarter,  is  now  very  fearce:  but  theie  is  one  in 
the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and  fome  more  have  been  lately 
brought  from  Athens  by  Mr.  Stuart.  Some  of  them  are  like¬ 
wife  met  with  at  arentum.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
there  were  fome  Rill  fmaller,  and  of  value  only  three  fourths 
of  a  farthing.  None  of  thefe  have  been  met  with ;  and  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  fize  renders  it  improbable  that  any  will  ever  be 
met  with ;  as  the  peasants,  who  commonly  difeover  coins, 
would  probably  either  not  obferve  them  at  all,  or  if  they  did 
would  r.egledl  them  as  things  of  no  value. 

Many  different  names  have  been  impofed  on  the  coins  be¬ 
longing  to  the  d  [brent  Hates  of  G  eece  :  thus  Kofij,  the  maiden, 
was  a  name  oft.n  applied  to  tie  tetradrachm,  ar.d  which 
would  feem  to  apply  to  thofe  of  A  liens  ;  though  there  are 
coins  of  other  cities  with  the  head  of  Proftrpine,  and  the  word 
Kofij,  to  which  it  would  appear  more  applicable  in  our  author’s 
opinion.  XeAtvve,  the Jhell,  was  the  name  of  another  coin,  from 
its  type.  A  Sicilian  co  n  was  named  Asiyxpsruv,  from  Gclon’s 
wife.  A  tetradrachm  was  name  t  Kqstii Tct.ra.yovf,  and  had 
eight  sv^cta;  or  hermdrachms.  The  rfottynov,  fo  called  from 
its  couutiy  Proizene,  h:d  Pallas  on  or.c  I  dr  and  a  t'ident  on 
the  reverie  The  hemiobolion  was  the  msXavop  of  Lacedemon; 
and  the  KaAAsTop  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  equal  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  feflertius  or  quarter  diachma.  The  cvflopkori  were  coins 
with  the  myftic  ch*  ft  or  liar;  p  r  of  Bacchus  upon  them,  out  of 
which  a  ferric nt  1  ifes ;  and  arc  much  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
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We  arc  told  by  Livy,  that  Marcus  Acilius,  in  his  triumph  over 
Antiochus  and  the  Etolians,  carried  248,000  of  them  ;  Cneius 
Manlius  Vulfo,  in  that  over  Gallo- Graecia,  had  zjoiooo  ; 
and  Lucius  Emilius  Regillus,  in  his  naval  triumph  over  the 
fleets  of  Antiochus,  had  13  1,300.  Cicero  likewife  mentions  his 
being  poflfcfled  of  a  vaft  fum  in  them.  I  he  moft  probable 
opinion  concerning  them  feems  to  be,  that  they  are  all  filver 
tetradrachms  ;  fuch  as  belong  to  the  cities  of  Aparnea  and  Lao- 
dicea  in  Phrygia,  Pergamus  in  Myfia,  Sardes  and  Tralles  in 
Lydia,  and  Ephefus  ;  but  it  is  a  miftake  to  aferibe  any  to 
Crete.  Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks  it  abfurd  to  imagine  that  Crete, 
a  ftnall  ifland,  fliould  ftrike  fuch  vaft  numbers  of  coins  ;  though 
Cicero  mentions  his  being  in  poffeffion  of  an  immenfe  treafure 
in  them  at  the  time  he  was’ governor  of  Afia  Minor.  “  It  is 
molt  likely  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton),  that  his  wealth  fliould  be  in 
the  coin  of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged.  But  what  had 
thefe  triumphs  or  Cicero’s  government  to  do  with  Cretan 
money  ?  But  indeed  the  coins  themfelves,  as  above  noticed, 
eftablifh  the  fadt  ” 

Another  fet  of  coins  famous  in  antiquity  were  thofe  of  Cy» 
zicus  in  Myfia,  which  were  of  gold  ;  but  they  ate  now  almoft 
entire  y  vanilhed  by  being  recoined  in  other  forms.  The 
ApiavSiKOv  vO(JAcru.x,  or  money  of  Aryandes,  who  was  made 
governor  of  Egypt  by  Cambyfes,  is  made  mention  of  by  He- 
fy  hius  ;  but  none  of  them,  as  far  as  is  known,  have  reached 
our  times.  They  muft  have  been  marked  with  Perfian  cha¬ 
racters,  if  with  any.  The  coin  of  queen  Philijlis  is  mentioned 
by  the  fame  writer,  and  many  of  thefe  piects  are  ftdl  extant; 
but  we  know  not  where  this  queen  reigned,  nor  does  there 
feem  to  be  any  means  of  finding  it  out.  Mr.  Pinkerton  in¬ 
clines  to  believe  that  (he  prefidtd  over  Sicily;  and  as  a  con- 
firrmion  of  that  fur. p  li'ion,  mentions  fome  infciiptions  of 
BA2IAIS2AS  ‘IIAIATI AOE  on  die  Gradini  of  the  theatre  at 
Syracufe  ;  but  which  app  ar  net  older  than  the  Roman  times. 
Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  (he  reigned  in  Coffara  or 
Malta ;  which  our  author  thinks  much  more  improbable. 

T'ne  moft  parucular  attention  with  regard  to  the  names  and 
ftandard  ot  coins  is  due  to  thofe  of  Athens  ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  moft  of  them  which  have  reached  us  are  of  a  very 
late  period,  with  the  names  of  magiftrates  inferibed  upon 
them.  Some  of  thefe  bear  the  name  of  Mithi  idates  ;  and  few 
are  older  than  the  aera  of  that  prince  ;  who,  it  is  well  known, 
took  the  city  of  Athens.in  his  war  with  the  Romans.  I  fuf- 
peft  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  that  no  Athenian  coins  of  filver  are 
pofteriqr  to  Sylla’s  infamous  deftruCVion  of  that  city  :  an  event 
the  more  remarkable,  as  Salluft  tells  us  that  Sylla  was  learned 
in  Greek,  Indeed  Caligula,  Nero,  and  moft  of*  the  pefts  of 
fociety,  have  been  learned  men,  in  fpite  of  a  noted  axiom,  of 
Ovid, 

Sed  ingenuas  didirijfe  f elicit  er  eirtes 

T.  mallet  more s,  rue  J:nit  ejje  feros. 

It  is  full  more  remarkable,  that  the  fabric  of  Athenian  coins 
is  almoft  univerfally  very  ru  le  :  a  fingul  r  circu  uftane  e,  if  we 
refleft  how  much  the  arts  (fiutifheci  there.  It  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  the  excellence  of  their  artifts  being  fuch 
as  to  occafion  all  the  good  one s  to  be  c  die  1  into  other  countncF, 
and  none  but  the  bad  left  at  home  In  like  manner  the  coins 
ftruck  at  Rome  in  the  imperial  times  are  excel'enr,  as  be  ng 
done  by  the  heft  Greek  art  ftv;  while  thofe  of  Greece,  though 
famous  at  that  time  fur  producing  miraculous  artills,  are 
during  that  period  commo  !y  of  very  mean  execution.  The 
opulence  of  Atliei  s  in  h  r  d  ys  of  glory  was  wry  grmt ; 
owing  in  an  eminent  degree  to  her  rich  commerce  whh  the 
kingdoms  on  the  Euxiue  ica,  carried  011  chiefly  from  Delos, 
which  belonged  to  Athens,  and  was  the  grand  centre  of  that 
trade.  ”  Hence  it  has  become  matter  of  furprife  to  Neumann, 
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'  that  when  there  are  fo  m«nx  coins  of  Mycene,  an  ifland  even 
proverbially  poor,  there  frtould  be  none  of  Delos.  But  Mr. 
Pinkerton  accounts  for  tins  from  Mycene’s  being  a  free  ftate, 
and  Delos  fubje'qb  to  Athens.-  “  It  may  be  well  fuppofed 
(fays  he),  that  At  Kerrs  had -a  mint  at  Delos;  and  fuch  Athe¬ 
nian  coins  as  have  fymbols  of  Apollo,  Diana,  or  Latorta,  were 
ftruek  in  this  ifland. ” 

The  copper-money  of  the  Greeks  is  next  in  antiquity  to 
the  fiver.  Mr.  hinkeiton  is  of  opinion  that  it  Was  not  ufed 
at  Athens  till  the  26  k: year  of  the  Peleponnefian  war;  about 
404  years  before  Chi  if!,  and  300  after  fiver  was  tine  coined 
there.  The  fir  ft  copper  coins  were  thofe  of  Gelo  of  Syracufe, 
about  4-90  B.  C. 

The  chalcos  of  brafs,  of  which  eight  went  to  the  filver  obo- 
lus,  fetms  to  have  been  the  firft  kind  of  Greek  coin.  At  firft 
it  was  looked  upon  as  of  fo  little  confequer.ee  that  it  became 
proverbial ;  and  to  fay  that  a  thing  was  not  worth  a  chalcos , 
was  equivalent  to  faying  that  it  was  worth  nothing.  As  the 
Greeks  became  poor,  however,  even  this  diminutive  coin  was 
fubdivided  into  two,  four,  nay  e'ght  A sotra.  or  final!  coins  ;  but 
our  author  cenfurts  very  fevereiy  thole  who  have  given  an  ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  divifions.  “  Pollux  and  Suidas,  copying  from 
him  (fays  he),  tell  us,  that  there  were  'feven  lepta  to  one 
chalcos  ;  a  number  the  mod  unlikely  that  can  be,  from  its 
indiviffEulity  and  incapacity  of  proportion. 

“  Pollux  lived  in  the  time  of  Commodus,  fo  was  too  late 
to  be  cf  the  fmalldt  authority  :  Suidas  is  four  or  five  centuries 
later,  and  out  of  the  queftion.  Pliny  tells  us  that  there  were 
ten  ch.alei  to  the  obelus  ;  Diodorus  and  Cleopatra  that  there 
were  fix  ;  ifiriorus  fays  there  were  four:  and  if  fuch  writers 
differ  about  the  larger  denomination,  we  may  well  imagine 
that  the  fmalltr  equally  varied  in  different  ftates;  an  idea  fup- 
ported  by  th'efe  undeniable  witneffe-s,  the  coins  which  remain. 
Moft  of  the  Greek  copper-coin  which  has  reached  our  times 
corifio s  of  chalci  ;  the  lepta  being  fo  frriall  as  to  be  much 
more  liable  to  be  loft.  In  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet,  however, 
there  are  fcveral  of  the  dilepta  of  Athens  :  and  from  being 
Damped  with  the  reprefentation  of  two  owls,  ftem  to  be  the 
fame  w  ith  the  liiver  diebolus  :  “  a  circurn  fiance  (fays  Mr. 
Pinkerton)  of  itlelf  fufficient  to  confute  Pollux  ;  for  a  dilep¬ 
ton  can  form  no  part  cf  feven  :  a  number  indeed  which  never 
appeared  in  any  coinage  of  the  fame  metals,  and  is  contra- 
didthry  to  common  fenfe.  It  may  be  obfcrved,  that  the 
whole  brafs  coins  of  Athens  publifhed  by  Dr.  Combe  are  re¬ 
ducible  to  four  lizes,  which  may  be  the  lepten ,  dilepton,  tetrU- 
lepton  or  hemichalchos,  and  chclchos.  The  frail  is  not  above  the 
fize  of  one  of  king  James  IPs'  farthing  tokens  ;  the  lail  about 
that  of  our  common  farthing.”  The  lepta  was  alfo  called 
K eg  pa,  as  being  change  for  the  poor.  The  K iSaPos,  perhaps 
fo  called  from  the  figure  of  a  wolf  upon  it,  was  the  coin  of  a 
particular  Hate,  and-if  of  brafs  mutt  have  weighed  three  chalci. 
The  other  names  of  the  copper-coins  of  Gietce  are  but  little 
known.  Lycurgus  ordered  iron  money  to  he  coined  at  Sparta; 
but  fo  perifhabie  is  this  metal,  that  none  of  that  kind  of  money 
has  reached  our  times. 

Alter  the  conqueft  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  moft  of  the 
toms  of  that  country  dfir.inifhed  very  much  in  value,  the  gold 
coinage  being  totally  difeontinued  :  though  fome  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  kings  who  ufed  the  Greek  chav  after  were  permitted  to 
coin  go'd,  but  they  ufed  the  Roman  model;  and  the  ftandaicl 
ufed  by  the  few  cities  in  Alia  who  fpoke  the,  Greek  language 
in  the  times  of  the  emperors  is  entirely  unknown.  Copper 
feems  to  have  been  the  only  metal  coined  at  that  time  by  the 
Greeks  tbemftlves  ;  and  that  upon  the  Roman  ftandard,  then 
univerfal  through  the  empire,  that  there  might  be  no  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  circulation  of  currency.  They  retained,  however, 
Come  of  their  own  terms,  ufing  them  along  with  thofe  of  the 


Romans.  The  ajfarhn  or  ajfarhm  of  Rome,  the  name  of  the 
dim  in  iihed  as,  being  16  to  the  drachma  or  denarius,  the  obdlus 
was  fo  much  dirr.inithed  in  value  as  to  be  ftruek  in  brafs  not 
ranch  larger  than  the  old  chalcus,  and  valued  at  between  two 
ai  d  three  afiafra,  winch  was  indeed  its  ancient  rate  as  to  the 
.drachma.  This  appears  from  the  copper  coins  of  Chios,  which 
have  their  names  marked  upon  them.  The  brafs  obelus,  at 
firft  equal  in  fize  to  the  Roman  leftertius  or  large  brafs,  lelfens 
by  degrees  to  about  the  fize  of  a  filver  drachma.  From  the 
badnefs  of  the  imperial  coinage  in  Greece  alio,  it  appears  that 
brafs  was  very  'fearce  in  that '  country,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
cities  ufing  the  Greek  characters  ;  being  found  mofily  in 
the  we  Hern  countries  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  time  cf 
this  decl.-nfion  in  fize  of  the  Greek  coirs  is  by.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
fuppoled  to  have  been- From  Augimus  down  to  Galliums.  He 
is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  copper obolus,  at  firft  above 
the  fize  of  large  brafs,  was  ufed  in  Greece  about  the  time 
of  its  frail  fubjeCtfon  to  R  une  ;  -and  that  the  lepta  cea  ling,,  the 
chalci  came  in  their  room,  with  the  dichalchus  and  the  ftemi- 
oboiion  of  brafs.  ' 

With  refpeft  to  the  gold  coins  of  the  Greeks,  Mr.  Pinker¬ 
ton  is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  that  met;  1  was  coi ; ed  before  the 
time  of  Philip  of  M-cedon,  as  none  hive  reached  our  times 
pi  tor  to  the  reign  of  that  monar  ch.  From  a  paffage  in  Thu¬ 
cydides  our  author  concludes,  hat  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Peioponnefian  war  the  Athenians  had  no  gold  coin.  Men¬ 
tioning  the  treafure  in  the  A r  op.  Ik  or  citadel  of  Athens,  at 
the  commencement  of  that  <v.u\  ihe  hiftorian  mentions  filver- 
coin,  and  gold  and  filver  in  bullion  ;  and  had  any  cf  the  gold 
been  in  coin,  he  would  certainly  h  ive  mentioned  it.  Philip  be¬ 
gan  his  feign  about  68  years  after  the  beginning  of  t ! > e  Peio¬ 
ponnefian  war.;  and  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  that  any  city  would 
have  preceded  the  elegant  and  wealthy  Athens  in  the  coining 
of  gold. 

Notvvirhftar.ding,  however,  this  deficiency  of  gold  coin 
among  the  Greeks,  it  is  certain  that  the  coinage  of  gold  had 
taken  place  in  Scily  long  before  ;  as  we  have  g-  Id  coins  of 
Gelo  about  491  B  C.  of  Hiero  I.  4-8,  and  of  D  nyfius  I,  in 
404,  all  ufing  the  Greek  characters  ;  though  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  gold  coins  of  G.eece,  ,as  Philip  cau  ed  his  to  be. 
Gold  coins  of  Syracufe  even  appear  of  the  third  clafs  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  or  with  an  indented  fquare,  and  a  fmail  figure  in  one 
of  its  fegrrents.  Gold  coins  were  ufed  in  the  cities  of  Bret- 
tiuni,  Ta rent uny,  a:  d  throughout  Magna  Grecia;  alfo  in  Pan- 
ticapaea  in  Thrace,  and  iikewife  Cofa  in  that  country  •  but 
not  in  Tufcany  as  is  commonly  believed,  though  Neumann 
proves  that  they  are  ftruek  by  Brutus,  and  are  unquefi  ionably 
as  ancient  as  the  Greek  coins.  The  Thebans  and  Athenians 
probably  coined  the  firft  gold  after  Philip  had  fet  them  the 
example,  and  when  they  were  attempting  to  refill  the  proje&s 
of  that  enterpri'fing  mcnaTh.  The  kEtolians  probably  coined 
their  geld  dining  the  time  of  their  greatefl  power,  about  a 
century  after  Philip,  and  when  they  were  combating  the 
power  of  Aratus  and  the  Achtean  league.  “  There  fis  (fays 
Mr.  Pinkerton)  but  one  rjpi^pvtros  of  Thebes,  much  worn,  in 
Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet,  and  weighing  but  59  grains  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  not  above  two  or  three  ypvcra  or  gold  didrachms  of 
Athens  in  the  world  ;  one  of  which  is  alfo  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Hunter,  and  weighs  13?!  grains.  It  appears  to  be  more 
modern  than  the  reign  of  Philip.  That  monarch  having  got 
pofilffion  of  the  mines  of  Philippi  in  Thiace,  improved  them 
fo  much,  that  they  produced  hnn  annually  above  a  thoufand 
talents  of  gold,  or  2,E8o,occI.  of  our  money.  From  this 
gold  the  firft  coins' named  from  the  monarch  Philippi  were 
ftruek.  They  were  marked  with  his  portrait  j  and  for  many 
ages,  after  were  fo  numerous,  that  they  were  common  in  the 
Roman  empire  }  whence  the  name  Philippi  became  at  length 
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common  le  gold,  A  Ivor,  and  at  lad  even  brafs  coins  of  their 
flze.  Even  in  the  time  of  Philip  gold  was  very  fcarcre  in 
Greece  :  but  after  the  Phocians  had  plundered  the  temple  of 
Delphos,  this  precious  metal,  which  had  been  valued  as 
gems,  and  confecratcd  only  to  the  decoration  of  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  began  to  be  known  among  the  Greeks.  The 
comparative  value  of  gold  and  filver,  however,  feem  to  have 
been  at  that  time  very  different  from  what  they  arc  now. 
Herodotus  values  gold  at  13  times  its  weight  in  filver  ;  Plato 
in  his  Hipparchus  at  12  j  and  even  the  low  value  of  ioto  1 
feems  to  have  been  the  Hated  value  in  Greece,  though  in  Rome 
‘the  plenty  of  filver  from  the  Spaiiilli  mines  made  the  value  of 
gold  to  be  much  higher  3  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that 
it  was  ever  valued  in  that  city  at  lefs  than  i  2  times  its  weight 
in  filver.  The  Philipp  us,  %pv<ro;,  gold  piece,  or  Jlater,  is  a 
didrachm,  and  is  the  molt  common  of  all  the  ancient  coins. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  op'nion,  that  it  went  for  20  filver  drachms 
on  its  firlt  appearance;  but  in  later  times  for  25  Greek 
drachmae  or  Roman  denarii.  There  are  proofs  of  the  Philippi 
being  didrachms,  both  from  the  writings  of  ancient  authors, 
andfiom  numbers  of  the  coins  themfelves,  which  remain  to 
this  day  ;  and  that  the  or  principal  gold  coin  of 

Greece,  was  of  the  fame  weight,  is  alfo  evident  from  ancient 
writings.  It  was  anciently  worth  about  15s.  but  valuing  gold 
now  at  the  medium  price  of  4I.  per  ounce,  it  is  worth  about 
20s.  The  rpuy^pva-og ,  or  half  the  former  coin,  fcarcely  occuts 
of  the  coinage  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  though  it  does  of 
Kiero  I.  of  Syracufe,  and  of  king  Pyrrhus.  It  paffed  for  ten 
filver  drachmas,  and  was  valued  only  at  7s.  6d.  though  now 
worth  1  os.  There  was  another  d’vifion  of  this  kind  worth 
about  7s.  There  were  befides  feme  leficr  divisions  of  gold 
coins,  which  could  not  be  worth  ab  ve  two  drachmas,  Thefe 
were  coined  in  Cyrene  3  and  there  were  befides  feveral  old  gold 
coins  of  Afia  Minor,  the  value  of  which  is  now  unknown. 
Our  author  ftippofes  that  they  were  coined  not  with  rtlation 
to  their  weight  as  parts  of  the  drachma,  but  merely  to  make 
them  conefpond  with  fo  many  filver  pieces  as  was  neceffitiy. 
There  are  alfo  larger  coins  than  the  ^pvro;,  the  cixpv<ro$  of 
Alexander  and  Lyfimachus  being  double  its  value.  Some 
other's  are  met  with  by  Lyfimachus,  Antiochus  III.  and  fome 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch  ,  weighing  four  time3  the  yspvcro;, 
and  now  worth  about  4I.  flerling.  Some  weigh  even  more  ; 
but  this  our  author  fuppofes  owing  to  the  gold  being  lefs 
pure. 

in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  money  was  at  firft  edi- 
mated  by  weight  ;  and  the  full  metal  coined  by  that  people 
was  copper,  filver  being  long  unknown  in  Rome ;  nor  is  it 
certainly  known  that  any  filver  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
Italian  mines.  In  Rome  the  firil  valuation  of  money  was  by 
the  ’ibra  gravis  ceris,  or  pound  of  heavy  brafs:  and  in  the 
progrcfs  of  their  conquefts,  the  little  filver  and  gold  that  came 
in  their  way  was  regulated  by  the  fame  tlandard,  as  appears 
from  the  tlory  of  Brennus.  The  weights  made  tife  of  were 
the  fame  with  thofe  which  continue  to  this  day.  The  pound 
confided  of  i  2  ounces  of  438  grains  each  ;  but  the  pound  by 
which  the  money  was  weighed  appears  to  have  confided  only 
of  420  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  to  have  contained  in  all  5040 
grains.  This  became  the  ftandard  of  copper  ;  and  when  iilver 
came  to  be  coiner),  feven  denarii  went  to  the  ounce,  as  eight 
(drachms  did  in  Greece.  Gold  was  regulated  by  the  fcriptulum 
or  fcrupulttm,  the  third  part  of  a  denarius,  and  by  the  larger 
weights  juft  mentioned.  The  number  10  was  at  firft  ufed  by 
the  Romans  in  counting  their  money  3  but  finding  afterwards 
that  a  fmaller  number  was  more  convenient,  they  divided  it 
into  quarters  ;  and  as  the  quarter  of  10  is  2f,  they  for  this 
reafon  bellowed  upon  it  the  name  of  feflertius ,  or  “  half  the 
third  j’’  to  exprefs  that  it  was  two  of  any  weights,  meafurCs, 
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&:c.,  and  half  a  third  3  whence  the  feftertius  came  at  lad  to  be 
the  grand  eilimate  of  Roman  money.  The  as  being  at  full 
the  larged,  and  indeed  the  only  Roman  coin,  the  word  fef- 
tertius  means JeJlc'tms  as,  or  “  two  afes  and  an  half.”  O  1  "the 
firft  coining  of  Iilver,  the  denarius  of  ten  afes  was  ftruck  in 
the  mod  common  and  convenient  denary  divifion  of  money, 
or  that  by  tens  ;  the  federtius  being  of  courfe  two  afes  and  an 
half.  But  the  denarius  being  afterwards  eftimated  at  r6  afes, 
the  name  fjlsrlius  was  dill  applied  to  a  quarter  of  the  dena¬ 
rius,  though  it  now  contained  four  afes.  The  term  fejlcrtius 
was  applied  to  all  fums  not  exceeding  icoo  federtii,  or 
81.  6s.  8d.  ;  but  for  greater  dims  the  mode  of  the  fefte; tins 
was  likewife  altered,  though  not  to  exclude  the  former.  Very 
large  fums  of  money  were  eltimated  by  the  hundred  weight  of 
bflifs ;  for  the  Romans  were  at  fiid  unacquainted  with  the 
talent.  The  hundred  weight,  by  way  of  eminence,  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  pondus,  and  fejlertium  pondus  became 
a  phrafe  for  two  hundred  weight  and  an  half.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
is  of  opinion,  that  we  may  value  the  as  hlralis  of  ancient  Rome 
at  about  eight  pence  Englifh.  Estimating  the  as  therefore  at  a 
pound  weight,  the  f  Jlsrtium  pondus  was  equal  to  tooo  fef.a  tii, 
or  81.  6s.  8  J.  ;  and  by  a  coincidence  which  our  author  fup¬ 
pofes  to  have  been  the  effedt  of  defign,  as  foou  as  the  filver  coin¬ 
age  appeared,  the  f  jurtium  centum  denariorum  was  always  equal 
to  81.  6«.  8d.  alfo.  The  word  frjleriium  itfelf,  however, 
feems  to  have  been  unknown  prior  to  the  coinage  of  filver  mo¬ 
ney  at  R  mie  ;  the  pondera  gravis  car's  being  diffident  before 
that  time  for  all  the  purpofes  of  a  date  in  which  money  was  fo 
fcarce.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  pondus  or  hundred 
weight  of  brafs  was  precifely  worth  too  denarii,  or  a  pound  of 
filver.  As  the  great  federtitim  was  always  valued  at  1000  of 
the  fmaller,  or  81.  6s.  8d.  we  never  find  one  federtium  men¬ 
tioned  in  authors,  but  two,  three,  or  more  3  ten  thonfand  of 
them  being  equal  to  8,333,333b  6s.  8d. 

The  dates  from  which  the  Romans  may  be  fuppofed  firft  to 
have  derived  their  coinage,  were  the  Etrufcans  and  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Magna  Gracia  and  Sicily.  Jofep’n  Scaliger,  Gro- 
novius,  See.  contend  that  it  was-  from  the  Sicilians  that  the 
Romans  firft  derived  their  knowledge  of  money;  but  Mr. 
Pinkerton  argues  that  it  was  from  the  Etrufcans.  In  confirm 
ation  of  his  opinion  he  appeals  to  the  ftate  of  the  Roman  ter¬ 
ritories  in  the  time  of  Scrvius  Tullius,  who  is  looked  upon  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  coined  money  at  Rome.  At  that  time 
the  whole  Roman  dominion  did  not  extend  beyond  ten  mile3 
round  the  city,  and  was  entirely  furrounded  by  the  Etrufcan 
and  Latin  dates  ;  Cuma  being  the  next  Greek  colony  to  it 
that  was  of  any  confequenee,  and  which  was  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Naples,  at  about  the  diftance  of  150  miles.-  Our 
author  aiks,  is  it  reafonable  to  think  that  the  R.omans  re¬ 
ceived  the  ufe  of  money  from  the  Etrufcans  and  Latians  who 
were  their  neighbours,  or  from  the  Greeks  who  were  at  a  di¬ 
ftance  and  at  that  time,  as  far  as  appears  from  their  hidory, 
abfolutely  unknown  to  them  ?  “  If  this  argument  (adds  he) 

is  ftrong  with  regard  to  the  neared  Grecian  colonies,  what 
mud  it  be  with  refpedl  to  Sicily,  an  ifland  3CO  miles  diftant 
from  Rome,  where  it  was  not  known,  at  that  time,  if  a  boat 
went  by  land  6r  water?”  Arguments,  however,  for  this 
opinion,  have  been  derived  from  the  fimilarity  betwixt  the  Si¬ 
cilian  and  Roman  coins ;  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  now  proceeds 
to  examine.  The  Greek  pound  in  Sicily  was  called  Xitpa, 
and  confided,  like  the  Roman,  of  12  ouyxiat,  or  ounces  ;  and 
Mr.  Pinkerton  grants  that  the  Roman  libra  was  derived  from 
the  Greek  A:rpa,  but  denies  that  the  as,  or  libra,  a  coin, 
was  from  Sicilian  model.  The  Sicilians  had  indeed  a  coin 
named  Xirpx  ;  but  it  was  of  filver,  and  of  equal  value  to  the 
iEginean  ftandard,  ten  of  which  went  to  the  Sicilian  reev. 
Lie  dLTers  frvna  Grvnoviusj  that  the  llandard  of  AEgina  was 
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ufed  at  Corinth,  find  of  courfe  at  Syracufe  ;  as  it  appears 
from  Ariftotle,  that  the  Sicilians  had  a  talent  or  ftandard  of 
their  own.  The  Sicilian  obolus  or  Xirpjx  contained  alio  12 
ounces  or  chalet,  fo  named  at  firft  becaufe  they  weighed  an 
ounce  weight  ;  but  the  ovyy.iou  of  Hiero  weigh  more  than  a 
Troy  ounce:  and  the  brals  coins  of  Agrigentum  are  marked 
with  cyphers  as  far  as  fix  ;  the  largeft  weighing  only  186 
grains,  or  about  one  third  of  the  primitive  ounce.  Our  au¬ 
thor  denies  that  even  the  Roman  denarius  took  its  rife  from 
.the  Sicilian  S'sKaAis'oov,  as  many  authors  affert.  Were  this 
■the  cafe;  it  would  have  weighed  180  grains  ;  whereas  the 
Roman  denarii  are  not  above  the  third  part  of  the  quantity. 

From  all  thefe  confideratiors,  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Sicilians  borrowed  the  divifion  of  their  AKfcJt  from  the 
Etrufcans.  or  poffibly  from  the  Romans  themfelves  ;  which 
our  author  thinks  is  more  probable  than  that  the  Romans  had 
it  from  Sicily.  The  ftrongeit  argument,  however,  againft 
the  Roman  coinage  being  borrowed  from  the  Sicilian  is,  that 
though  great  numbers  of  Sicilian  coins  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cabinets  of  medallists,  vet  none  of  them  refemble  the  as  libralis 
of  the  Romans  in  any  degree.  In  mod  cabinets  alfo  there  are 
Etrufcan  coins  upon  the  exadt  fcale  of  the  as  libralis,  and  fe- 
veral  of  fits  divifions  ;  from  whence  Mr.  Pinkerton  concludes, 
that  <f  thefe,  and  thefe  alone,  mud  have  afforded  a  pattern  to 
the  primitive  Roman  coinage.*’  The  Etrufcans  were  a  colony 
from  Lydia,  to  which  country  Herodotus  aferibes  the  fiift  in¬ 
vention  of  coinage.  “  Thofe  colonids  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton), 
upon  looking  round  their  fettlements,  and  finding  that  no  iil- 
ver  was  to  be  had,  and  much  lefs  gold,’’  fupplied  the  mercan¬ 
tile  medium  with  copper  ;  to  which  the  cafe  of  Sweden  is  very 
fimilar,  which,  as  late  as  the  lad  century,  had  copper  coins  of 
fuch  magnitude,  that  wheel  barrows  were  ufed  to  carry  off  a 
fum  not  very  confiderable. 

Some  coins  are  found  which  exceed  the  as  libralis  in  weight  ; 
and  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  prior  to  the  time  of  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius.  Some  of  them  are  met  with  of  34  and  of  J3  Roman 
ounces  ;  having  upon  one  fide  the  figure  of  a  bull  rudely  im- 
preffed,  and  upon  the  other  the  bones  of  a  fifn.  They'-  are 
molt  commonly  found  at  T udder,  or  Tudertum  in  Umbria; 
but  they  appear  always  broken  at  one  end  :  fo  that  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton  is  of  opinion  that  perhaps  fome  might  be  (truck  of  the 
deeufiis  form,  or  weighing  ten  pounds.  Thefe  pieces,  in  our 
author’s  opinion,  make  it  evident,  that  the  Romans  derived 
their  large  brafs  coins  from  the  Etrufcans  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  dates  :  they  are  all  cad  in  moulds;  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  appear  much  more  ancient  than  the  Roman  afes,  even 
fuch  as  are  of  the  greattd  antiquity. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  agrees  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  as  to  the  time 
that  Servius  Tullius  reigned  in  Rome,  which  he  fuppofes  to  he 
about  460  B.  C.  His  coinage  feems  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  as,  or  piece  of  brafs  having  the  impi  effion  of  Janus  011  the 
one  fide,  and  the  prow  tf  a  chip  on  the  other,  becaufe  Janus 
arrived  in  Italy'by  fea.  Varro,  however,  informs  us,  that  the 
very  fird  coins  of  Tullius  had  the  figure  of  a  bull  or  other 
cattle  upon  them,  like  the  Ecrulcan  coins,  of  which  they  were 
imitations.  Thofe  with  the  figure  of  Janus  and  the  prow  of  a 
Ihip  upon  them  may  be  fuppofed  firft  to  have  appeared  about 
400  h.  C.  but,  in  a  (hurt  time,  various  fubdivifions  of  the  as 
were  coined.  The  femis,  or  half,  is  commonly  damped  with  the 
head  of  Jupiter  laureated  ;  the  Iriens,  or  third,  having  four  cy¬ 
phers,  as  being  originally  of  R>ur  ounces  weight,  has  the"  head 
of  Minerva  ;  the  quadrats,  or  quarter,  marked  with  three  cy¬ 
phers  has  the  head  of  Hercules  wrapt  in  the  lion’s  fkin  ;  the 
Je  ■ tans .  or  fix;h,  having  only  two  cyphers,  is  marked  with  the 
head  of  Mercury  with  a  cap  and  wings  ;  while  the  uncia ,  hav¬ 
ing  oidv  one  Cypher,  is  marked  with  the  head  of  Rome.  All 
thefe  coins  appear  to  have  been  caff  in  moulds,  by  a  confider¬ 


able  number  at  a  time  *,  and  in  the  Britifli  mufeum  there  are 
four  ot  them  all  united  together  as  taken  out  of  the  nould  in 
which  perhaps  dozens  were  cad  together.  In  proceis  of  time, 
however,  the  fmalier  divifions  were  ltruck,  indead  of  bring  caff  ; 
but  the  larger  diil  continued  to  be  caft  until  the  as  feh  to  two 
ounces.-  Even  after  this  time  it  was  dill  called  libra,  and  ac¬ 
counted  a  pound  of  copper  ,  though  there  were  now  larger  de¬ 
nomination-  of  it  coined,  fuch  as  the  llJJ'as  or  double  as  :  treats 
and  quad,  ujjls  of  three  and  four  af.s  ;  nay  as  far  as  decuffis  or 
ten  afes,  marked  X.  Olivieri  mentions  one  in  his  own  cabinet 
weighing  upwards  of  25  ounces,  and  cad  when  the  as  was  about 
three  ounces  weight.  There  is  likewife  in  the  Mufaenm  Etruf- 
cum  a  decuffis  of  40  Roman  ounces,  cad  when  the  as  was  at 
four  ounces.  There  was,  likewife  a  curious  decuffis  in  the 
Jefuits’  library  at  Kome,  for  which  an  Englifh  medallid  effered 
20I.  ;  but  it  was  feized  by' the  Pope,  along  with  every  other 
thing  belonging  to  the  fociety. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  contefts  the  opinion  of  Pliny  that  the  as  con¬ 
tinued  of  a  pound  weight  till  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war. 
His  opinion  (he  fays)  is  confuted  by  the  coins  which  Hill  re¬ 
main  ;  and  it  appears  probable  to  him  that  the  as  demeafed 
gradually  in  weight  ;-and,  from  one  or  two  of  the  pieces  which 
itill  exift,  he  feems  to  think  that  the  dtcieafe  was  flow,  as 
from  a  pound  to  eleven  ounces,  then  to  ten,  nine,  &c.  ;  but 
neither  the  as  nor  its  parts  were  ever  correftly  fized.  During 
the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  were 
fore  preffed  by  Hannibal,  the  as  wasreduce'd  to  a  fing’e  ounce. 
It  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  in  the  215th  year  before  our  aera, 
being  about  36  years  after  the  former  change  This  as  libralis, 
with  the  face  of  Janus  upon  it,  is  the  form  moft  commonly  met 
with  previous  to  its  being  reduced  10  two  ounces.  Our  author 
fuppoles  that  the  as  libralis  continued  for  at  lead  a  century  and 
an  half  after  the  coinage  of  Tullius,  down  to  300  B.  C.  about 
the  year  of  Rome  452,  between  which  and  the  502 d  year  of 
Rome  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  as  to  two  ounces  mtift  have 
taken  place.  The  following  table  of  the  dates  of  the  Roman 
coinage' is  given  by  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

The  libralis,  coined  by  Tullius  with  the  figures  of  oxen,  &c. 
about  167  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  according  to  Sir 


Ifaac  Newton,  or  about  the  year  before  Chrift  -  460 

As  libralis  with  Janus  and  the  prow  of  a  (hip  »  400 

As  of  ten  ounces  -  300 

Eight  -  -  2 go 

Six  ...  -  280 

Four  -  -  -  «  270 

Three  -  ado 

Two,  according  to  Pliny  -  -  230 

One,  according  to  the  lame  author  -  -  234 


About  175  B.  C.  alfo,  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  the 
as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce  by  the  Papyri  an  law,  at  which 
it  continued  till  the  time  of  Pliny  himfelf,  and  long  after. 

After  the  Romans  began  to  have  an  intercourfe  with  Greece, 
a  variety  of  elegant  figures  appear  upon  the  paAs  of  the  as, 
though  not  on  the  as  itfell  till  after  the  time  of  Sylla.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  republic  alfo,  duf.ondii,  or  double  afes,  were 
coined,  together  with  the  feftertii  aerei,  which  came  in  place 
of  the  qucuirujj's,  when  the  denarius  began  to  be  reckoned  at 
16  ales  ;  probably  at  the  time  the  latter  was  reduced  to  half 
an  ounce,  in  fome  inftances  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
Romans  accommodated  their  coins  to  the  country  where  their 
army  was  flanoped;  whence  we  have  many  coins  marked  as 
Roman,  which  have  been  coined  in  Magna  Grascia  and  Sicily, 
and  are  evidently  upon  the  Greek  and  not  the  Roman  fcale. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  republican  times,  alfo,  the  types  begin 
to  vary  ;  fo  that  we  have  a  brafs  coin  fuppofed  to  be  {truck  by 
S  xtus  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  having  upon  it  a  double  head  of' 
that  warrior,  reprefenting  a  Janus.  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofes 
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it  to  Jr?ve  been  a  dupondius ;  which  indeed  appears  to  be 
t  le  cafe  from  the  double  head.  This  coin  is  of  copper,  and 
it i  1 1  weighs  an  ounce,  notwithftanding  its  antiquity. 

T.he  larged  imperial  copper  coin  was  the  feftertius,  a  piece 
w  >rth  about  two  pence  of  our  money.  Mr.  Pinkerton  cen- 
f  ires  feverely  the  opinion  of  other  medallifts,  all  of  whom  fay 
that  the  federtius  was  of  lilver.  “  In  faff  (fays  he),  it  would 
b ;  as  rational  in  any  antiquary,  a  thoufand  years  hence,  to 
c  intend  that  the  halfpenny  and  farthing  are  of  hirer,  becaufe 
they  were  fo  in  the  reign  of  Plenry  VIII.”  In  confirmation 
of  his  own  opinion,  he  quotes  the  following  paffage  from  Pliny  : 
e.‘  The  greateft  glory  of  brafs  is  now  due  to  the  Marian,  called 
alfo  that  of  Cordova.  This,  after  the  Livian,  mod  abforbs  the 
lapis  calaminaris,  and  imitates  the  goodnefs  of  native  orichalcum 
in  our  feftertii  and  dupondiarii,  the  afes  being  contented  with 
their  own  copper.”  Gronovius  confeftes  that  he  does  .not  know 
■what  to  make  of  thispadage,  and  that  it  caufes  him  to  heiitate 
in  his  opinion.  The  Livian  mine,  mentioned  here  by  Pliny,  is 
ft;  pooled  to  have  got  its  name  from  L'via  the  wife  of  Augullus ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  pieces  marked  with  her  portrait,  in- 
titled  Justivia,  Salus,  Virtus,  &c.  were  dupondii  from  this 
very  mine,  the  metal  being  exceedingly  fine,  and  of  the  kind 
named  Corinthian  href  by  the  ancient  lriedallids.  “Perhaps  (fays 
Mr.  Pinkerton)  the  mine  received  its  name  from  this  very  cir- 
cumdance  of  her  coins  being  druck  in  the  metal  taken  from  it.” 

No  change  took  place  in  the  Roman  coinage  from  the  time 
that  the  as  fell  to  half  an  ounce  to  the  days  of  Pliny  :  but  Mr. 
Pinkerton  obferves,  that  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar  yellow 
brafs  began  to  be  ufed,  and  was  always  looked  upon  to  be 
double  the  value  of  Cyprian  or  red  copper.  There  are  but  few 
coins  in  large  brafs  immediately  before  Julius  Casfar,  or  even 
belonging  to  that  emperor;  but  from  the  time  of  Augudus 
downward,  the  large  coins  are  all  found  of  brafs;  and  not  one 
of  them  copper.  The  larged  of  what  are  called  the  middle 
fize  are  all  of  yellow  brafs  ;  and  the  next  lize,  which  is  the  as, 
and  weighs  half  an  ounce,  is  univerfally  copper.  What  the  an¬ 
cients  named  orichalcum ,  or  what  we  call  lirafs,  was  always 
looked  upon  to  be  greatly  fuperior  in  value  to  the  as  cyprium. 
Procopius,  fpeaking  of  a  datue  of  Judinian,  tells  us,  that  brafs 
inferior  in  colour  to  gold  is  almod  equal  in  value  to  filver.  The 
mines  of  native  brafs  were  very  few  in  number,  and  were  owing 
entirely  to  the  lingular  combination  of  copper  and  lapis  cala¬ 
minaris  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  very  feldom  occurs  ; 
and  the  ancients  were  far  from  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  combining  thtfe  two  bodies  artificially  ;  fo  that  yel¬ 
low  brafs  was  always  edeemed  at  double  the  value  of  copper  : 
and  henqe,  in  the  ancient  coinages,  the  brafs  and  copper  pieces 
were  kept  as  didindf  as  thofe  of  gold  and  filver. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  challenges  to  himfelf  the  difeovery  that  the 
imperial  federtius  was  of  brafs  ;  and  is  at  confiderable  pains  to 
bring  proofs  of  it.  I’efides  the  teftimony  of  Pliny,  which  of 
itfelf  would  be  decifive,  this  is  fupported  by  the  dronged  col¬ 
lateral  evidence  of  other  authors.  From  a  paflage  in  Julius 
Africanus,  who  wrote  the  Ixlcty.a,  or  Tr calif t  on  Medicine,  it 
appears  that  the  nummns,  or  federtius,  weighed  an  ounce,  and 
of  confequence  that  it  could  not  be  filver,  but  brafs  ;  and  all  the 
large  imperial  Roman  coins  weigh  an  ounce.  We  know  not 
the  age  in-which  Julius  Africanus  lived ;  but  as  he  makes  the 
denarius  to  contain  16  afes,  he  mud  have  been  before  the  age 
of  Gallieims,  when  it  had  60.  Gronovius  fuppofes  him  to  have 
been  the  fame  mentioned  by  Eufebius.  This  author  fpeaks  of 
a  Julius  Africanus  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Heliogabulus,  and 
whom  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  fame  with  him 
above  mentioned. 

The  federtius  underwent  no  change  till  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus,  when  it  was  diminilhed  by  one  third  of  its 
weight.  Trajanus  Dccius  was  the  fa  ft  who  coined  double  fef- 
tcrtii,  or  quinarii,  of  brafs  ;  but  from  the  time  of  Trcboftiflflt)? 
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Gulhis  to  that  of  Gallienus,  when  the  fa  d  brafs  ceafcs,  the  frf-, 
tertius  does  not  weigh  above  the  third  part  of  an  ounce  :  the 
larger  coins  are  accounted  double  feftertii ;  and  after  the  time 
of  Gallienus  it  .totally  vanifhes.  In  the  time  of  Valerian  and 
Gallienus  we  find  a  new  kind  of  coinage,  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  denarii  aris,  or  Philippi  arei.  Two  iizts  of  denarii  began 
to  be  ufed  in  the  time  of  Caraealla  ;  the  larger  of  iix  federth, 
or  24  ad'aria  ;  the  fmaller  of  four  feftertii,  or  16  nffaria  as 
ufual.  in  the  time  of  Pupienus,  the  latter  was  reduced  to  fuch 
a  fmall  fize  as  not  to  weigh  more  than  36  grains  ;  though  in 
Caracalla’s  time  it  weighed  ;6.  After  the  time  of  Gordian  I  ’  l. 
the  fmaller  coin  fell  into  difufe,  as  breeding  ccnTV.fiqn.  The 
larger  denarius  of  fix  feftertii,  though  diminifhed  at  laft  to  the 
fize  of  the  early  denarius,  dill  retained  its  value  of  fix  fefteitif, 
or  24  ad'aria.  The  Philippus  arcus  came  at  length  in  place  of 
the  feftertius.  It  was  alfo  called  denarius  ;  from  which  we 
may  learn  not  only  their  fize,  but  that  they  were  in  value  ten 
ad'aria  as  the  drft  denarius.  In  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  the 
place  of  the  feftertius  was  fupplied  by  the  folds,  that- emperor 
having  redored  the  filver  coin  to  its  purity,  and  hkewife  given 
this  form  to  the  copper;  but  it  would  feem  that  this  redoration 
of  the  coinage  only  took  place  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  ; 
whence  we  have  but  few  of  his  filver  coins,  and  Hill  fewer  of  the 
folks ,  though  the  denarii  arei  continue  quite  common  down  to 
the  time  of  Conftantine.  The  follis  of  Dioclefian  feems  to 
have  weighed  above  half  an  ounce  ;  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of 
opinion,  that  Dioclefian  defigned  this  coin  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  denarius  tereus ;  which  of  courfe  was  worth  ten  affariae, 
and  fix  of  them  went  to  the  filver  denarius.  From  this  time 
the  afiarium  diminidies  to  the  fize  of  30  grains  ;  and  foon  after 
the  follis  appeared,  the  denarius  sereus  was  entirely  dropped, 
the  former  having  gradually  fupplied  its  place.  Some  mints 
appear  to  have  retained  the  ufe  of  the  denarius  longer  than 
others  ;  and  in  fome  the  change  was  preceded,  and  gradually 
brought  in  by  wa firing  the  follis  with  filver  or  tin,  as  the  de¬ 
narius  had  formerly  been.  Pieces  of  this  kind  occur  in  the 
times  of  Dioclefian,  Maximian  I.  and  II.  and  Condantius  I.  ; 
that  is,  for  about  ten  years  after  the  follis  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Some  countries,  however,  retained  the  denarius  aereus  ; 
others  the  follis  ;  and  fome  had  a  medium  betwixt  the  two,  or 
the  follis  wadiedmn  imitation  of  the  denarius. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Conftantine  I.  a  new  coinage 
was  introduced  throughout  the  whole  empire.  Tbe  follis 
coined  by  this  prince  was  of  half  an  ounce  weight ;  24  of  them 
going  to  the  milliarenfis,  or  larger  filver  coin.  The  word  follis 
fignifits  alfo  a  purfe,  in  which  icnfe  we  fometimes  find  it  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Byzantine  hiftory.  The  common  follis  of  filver, 
when  it  occurs  by  itfelf,  means  a  purfe  of  250  milliarenfes,  as 
the  federtium  was  250  denarii ;  and  by  a  law  of  Conftantine  I. 
every  man  paid  to  the  date  a  follis  or  purfe  according  to  his 
income.  The  method  of  counting  by  purl'es  continues  in 
Turkey  to  this  day. 

The  dupondius  was  only  half  the  value  of  the  feftertius,  or 
about  one  peliny  fterling  ;  and  before  the  yellow  brafs  appeared 
it  feems  to  have  been  druck  upon  copper,  and  double  the  fize 
of  the  as.  There  are  fome  of  this  coin,  druck  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caefar,  in  yellow  brafs,  weighing  half  an  ounce,  with  a 
head  of  Venus  Vidtrix  upon  one  fide  ;  on  the  reverfc,  a  female 
figure,  with  fevpents  at  her  feet :  while  others  have  a  Vidory 
on  the  reverfe,  with  Qj  Oppius  Pr.  After  the  time  of  Au- 
guftus,  the  dupondius  was  druck  in  yellow  brafs  ;  which  Pliny 
tells  11s  was  alio  the  cafe  in  his  time.  The  word  dupondiatius 
feems  to  have  been  ufed  by  Plinv,  and  adopted  not  to  exprefs 
that  the  coin  was  dupondius,  but  that  it  was  of  dupondiary  value. 
Neither  was  the  former  word  confined  to  fignify  double  weight, 
but  was  ufed  all'o  for  double  length  or  meafure,  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  of  dupondius  pcs ,  or  two  feet,  fkc.  In  the  imperial  times, 
therefore,  dupondius  was  ufed,  not  to  fignify  a  coin  of  double 
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the  weight  of  the  as,  hut  of  double  the  value.  It  was  one  of 
the  molt  common  of  the  Roman  coins  ;  and  feems  to  have  been 
very  common  even  in  Conftantinople.  In  the  time  of  Juftinian, 
it  feems  there  was  a  cuftom  of  nicknaming  young  ftudents  of 
the  law  Dupondii,  againft  which  the  ernperor  made  a  law  ;  but 
it  is  not  known  what  gave  rife  to  the  name.  The  dupondius, 
though  of  the  fame  five  with  the  as,  is  commonly  of  finer  work- 
manfhip,  the  metal  being  greatly  fuperior  in  value.  It  conti¬ 
nues  to  be  of  yellow  brafs,  as  well  as  the  fetlerlius,  to  the  time 
of  Gallienus;  but  the  as  is  always  of  copper. 

The  imperial  as,  or  Mdrium,  was  worth  only  an  halfpenny. 
At  firft  it  weighed  half  an  ounce,  and  was  always  of  copper 
till  the  time  of  Gallienus,  when  it  was  made  of  brafs,  and 
weighed  only  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.  From  the  time  of 
Gallienus  to  that  of  Dioclefian,  it  continued  to  dirninifh  Hill 
more,  the  fize  being  then  twenty  to  an  ounce.  This  was  the 
fame  with  the  lepta,  or  fmalleft  coins  but  the  vbvipia,  which 
weighed  only  ten  grains. 

The  parts  of  the  as  occur  but  feldom  ;  which  may,  indeed,  be 
well  expedied,  confidering  the  low  value  of  it;  though  there  itill 
occur  fome  of  thofe  called  fetnis,  triens,  quadrans,  fextans,  and 
uncia,  coined  in  the  times  of  Nero  and  Domitian.  There  is  no 
fmall  brafs  from  the  time  of  Pertinax  to  that  of  Gallienus,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  Trajanus  Decius;  but  in  the  time  of  Gailunus 
it  becomes  extremely  common ;  and  the  coins  of  fmall  brafs, 
as  well  as  the  larger,  are  always  marked  S.  C.  fuch  as  want  it 
being  univerfally  accounted  forgeries,  and  were  plated  wit  fi¬ 
ver,  though  the  plating  be  now  worn  off.  The  fmall  pieces 
ftruck  for  (laves  during- the  time  of  the  Saturnalia  muft  alfo  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  parts  of  the  as.  The  S.  C.  upon  thefe 
Tnoft  probably  fignifies  Saturn i  Cmfulto,  and  were  ftruck  in  re- 
dicule  of  the  true  coins,  as  the  Haves  on  that  occafion  had  every 
privilege  of  irony. 

The  feftertius  diminifhes  from  Pertinax  to  Gallienus  fo  faft 
that  no  parts  of  the  as  are  ftruck,  it  (elf  being  fo  fmall.  Traja¬ 
nus  Decius,  indeed,  coined  tome  fmall  pieces,  which  went  for 
the  femis  of  the  time.  The  fmall  brafs  coins  under  Gallienus 
were  called  affaria,  fixty  of  which  went  to  the  fiiver  denarius. 
They  are  about  the  fize  of  the  denarius,  and  fome  of  them  oc¬ 
cur  of  the  coinage  of  Gallus  and  his  family,  of  half  that  fize, 
which  appear  to  have  been  ftruck  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  when  the  aftarium  was  diminiftied  to  a  ftill  fmaller  fize. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  fome  of  thefe  very  fmall  coins  had 
been  ftruck  in  all  ages  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  fcatter  among 
the  people  on  folemn  occafions.  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion 
that  they  are  the  miflilia,  though  moft  other  medallifts  think 
that  they  were  medallions.  ,f  But  if  fo  (fays  our  author),  they 
were  certainly  called  niijfilla,  a  non  mittendo ;  for  it  would  be  odd  if 
fine  medallions  we  re  fcattered  among  the  mob.  It  is  a  common 
cuftom  juft  now  to  ftrike  counters  to  fcatter  among  the  populace 
on  fuch  occafions,  while  medals  are  given  to  peers  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  we  may  very  juftly  reafon  from  analogy  on  this  occafion.” 

The  ajfarion  or  lepton  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire  was, 
as  we  nave  already  obferved  one  of  the  fmalleft  coins  known  in 
antiquity,  weighing  no  more  than  20  grains;  and  the  voumia 
were  the  very  fmalleft  which  have  reached  our  times,  being  only 
one  half  of  the  former,  by  reafon  of  their  extreme  fmallnefs, 
they  are  very  fcarce ;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  informs  us, .that  he  has 
in  his  poffeifion  a  fine  one  of  Theodofius  II.  which  has  on  it  the 
emperor’s  head  in  profile.  Theodofius  P.  F.  AV. ;  on  the  re¬ 
verie  a  wreath,  having  in  the  centre  vot.  xx.  :  mult.  xxx. 

The  principal  coin  of  the  lower  empire  was  the  follis,  which 
was  divided  into  an  half  and  qutrter,  named  SijMropoXzos  and 
’fs'taprov ;  the  latter  of  which  is  fhown  by  Du  Cange  to  have 
been  a  l'mall  brafs  coin,  as  the  other  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  by 
Mr.  Pinkerton. — Befides  fhefe,  the  follis  was  divided  into8oboli, 
16  aft'aria  or  lepta,  and  .32  noumia,  though  in  commorrcom- 
putation  it  contained  40  of  thefe  laft.  This  coin,  notwith* 
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Banding  fo  many  divifions,  was  of  no  more  value  than  an  half- 

penny. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  controverts  an  opinion,  common  among  me¬ 
dallifts,  that  the  laigelt  brafs  coin  or  follis  of  the  lower  empire 
had  40  fmall  coins,  expreffed  by  the  letter  M  upon  it;  the  next 
had  jo,  expreffed  by  the  letter  A  ;  the  half  bv  the  letter  K; 
and  the  quarter  marked  I,  which  contained  only  10.  Mr.  I  in- 
kerton  informs  us,  that  he  has  three  coins  of  Anaftafius,  all 
marked  M  in  large  :  one  of  them  weighs  more  than  half  an 
ounce;  the  fecond  40  grains  lefs ;  and  the  third  of  t  60  grains, 
or  one-third  of  an  ounce  ;  hut  the  fize  is  fo  very  unequal,  that 
the  laft,  which  is  very  thick,  does  not  appear  above  hal  the  fize. 
of  the  firft.  There  3re  pieces  of  Juftinian  which  weigh  a  whole 
ounce  ;  but  the  fize  of  copper  was  increafed  as  the  fiiver  became 
fcarcer  ;  and  the  value  of  the  coinage  cannot  be  deduced  from 
the  weight  of  the  coins,  as  it  is  plain  that  our  own  coinage  is 
not  of  half  the  value  with  regard  to  the  metal.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  medallions  were  ftruck  by  Conftantius  II.  but  there  is 
no  other  copper  larger  than  the  half  ounce,  excepting  that  of 
Anaftafius,  when  the  follis  began  to  be  ftruck  larger.  All  me¬ 
dallifts  allow  the  others  to  be  medallions. 

The  metal  employed  in  thefe  very  fmall  coins,  though  at  firft 
of  brafs,  was  always  a  bafe  and  refufe  kind  ;  but  copper  is  gene¬ 
rally  made  ufe  of  in  the  parts  of  the  as  from  the  earlieft  times 
to  the  lateft  ;  and  if  brafs  be  lometimes  employed,  it  is  never 
fuch  as  appears  in  the  feftertii  and  dupondiarii,  which  is  very- 
fine  and  beautiful,  but  only  the  reiufe  “  Yellow  brafs  of  the 
right  fort  (lays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  feems  totally  to  have  ceafed  in 
the  Roman  coinage  with  the  feftertius,  under  Gallienus,  though 
a  few  fmall  coins  of  very  bad  metal  appear  under  that  hue  as 
late  as  Julian  IT.” 

Silver  was  cqined  in  Rome  only  as  late  as  the  483th  yrear  of 
the  city,  or  266  B.  C.  Varro  indeed  fpeaks  of  fiiver  having  been 
coined  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  libella  having  been  once  in 
fiiver;  but  Pliny’s  authority  muft  be  accounted  of  more  weight 
than  that  of  this  author,  as  he  miftakes  the  Xiroot.  of  Sicily  for 
Roman  coins,  having  been  current  at  Rome  during  the  time  of 
the  firft  Punic  war.  Even  Pliny,  according  to  our  author,  very 
frequently  miftakes  with  regard  to  matters  much  antecedent  to 
his  own  time ;  and  among  the  moderns  he  criticifes  feverely 
Erafmus  and  Hume.  “  Erafmus  (fays  he),  who  had  been  in 
England  for  fome  time,  talks  of  leaden  money  being  tiled  here. 
Not  even  a  leaden  token  was  ftruck  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.; 
yet  his  authority  has  been  followed  with  due  deference  to  fo 
great  a  name  ;  for  how  could  Erafmus,  who  muft  have  feen  the 
matter  with  his  own  eyes,  affert  adireft  falfehood  ?  To  give  a 
later  inftance  in  a  writer  of  reputation,  Mr.  Hume,  in  vol.  vi. 
of  his  hiftory,  has  thefe  words,  in  treating  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
“  It  appears  that  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  began  to 
be  coined  in  this  reign.  Tmdelmen  had  commonly  carried  on 
their  retail  bufinefs  by  leaden  tokens.  The  fmall  fiiver  penny 
was  foon  loft;  and  at  this  time  was  nowhere  to  be  found.”  Cop¬ 
per  halfpence  and  farthings  were  not  ftruck  till  Charles  II, 
1672:  there  were  fmall  tokens  for  farthings  ftruck  in  copper  by 
James  T.  but  noc  one  for  the  halfpenny.  The  fiiver  farthings 
had  ceafed  with  Edward  VI.  but  the  fiiver  halfpence  continued 
the  foie  coins  till  Charles  II  It  was  by  copper  tokens  that 
fmall  bufinefs  was  carried  on.  The  fiiver  penny  was  much  uled 
till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I.;  and,  fo  far  from  being 
nr  where  to  be  found,  is  fuperabundant  ofevery  reign  fince  that 
period,  not  excepting  even  the  prefent  reign  of  George  III. 
From  thefe  inftances  the  reader  may  judge  how  ftrangely  wri¬ 
ters  of  all  ages  blunder,  when  treating  a  lubjefit  of  which  they 
are  entirely  ignorant.” 

The  firft  fiiver  denarii  coined  at  Rome,  are  fuppofed  by  our 
author  to  have  been  thoie  which  are  imprelfed  with  the  Roma; 
and  he  inclines  to  account  thofe  the  moft  ancient  which  have  a 
double  female  head  on  the  one  fide,  and  on  the  reverfe  Jupiter  isi 
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a  car,  with  Vi£lory  holding  the  reins,  and  the  word  Roma  in¬ 
dented  in  a  rude  and  lingular  manner.  The  double  female  head 
feems  to  denote  Rome,  in  imitation  of  the  Janus  then  upon  the 
as.  There  are.  irj  of  thefe  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr  Hunter;  one  of 
the  largeft  weighs  98  j  grains :  and  the  reft,  which  teem  to  be 
of  greateft  antiquity,  are  of  various  weights  betwixt  that  and  8 
the  t'maller  and  more  modern  weigh  .8  or  5c;  grains;  but  Mr. 
Pinkerton  is  of  c  inion,  that  the  large  ones  are  of  the  very  fit  lb 
Roman  coinage,  and  (truck  during  that  interval  of  time  betwixt 
the  coinage  of  the  firft  tilver  denarius  and  the  as  of  two  ounces. 
He  takes  the  indentation  of  the  word  Roma  to  be  a  mark  of 
great  antiquity;  fuch  a  mode  being  fcarcely  known  any  where 
elfe,  except  in  Caulonia,  Crotona,  and  other  towns  of  Italy  ;  all 
of  them  allowed  to  be  If  ruck  at  leal!  400  B.  C.  As  thefe  large 
coins  are  not  double  denarii,  they  mulb  have  been  (truck  prior 
to  the  fmall  ones;  and  o'ewmann  has  given  an  account  of  one 
of  them  recoined  by  trajan,  in  which  the  indentation  of -Rom  a 
13  carefully  preferred.  The  firft  denarius  was  in  value  10  afes, 
when  the  as  weighed  three  ounces;  and  allowing  90  grains  at 
a  medium  for  one  of  thefe  large  denarii,  the  proportion  of  cop¬ 
per  to  filver  mutt  have  been  as  1  to  160;  but  wiien  the  as  fell 
to  one  ounce,  the  proportion  "as  as  1  to  80  :  when  it  fell  to 
half  an  ounce,  fo  that  1  ^  afes  went  to  the  denarius,  the  propor¬ 
tion  was  as  1  to  64,  at  which  it  remained.  Copper  with  us,  in 
coinage,  is  to  filver  as  1  to  40;  but  in  actual  value  as  1  to  7?. 

At  Rome  the  denarius  was  worth  8d. ;  the  quinarius  4d. ; 
and  the  leltc  tins,  whether  filver  or  brafs,  ad.  I  he  denarius 
is  the  coin  from  which  our  penny  is  derived,  and  was  the 
chief  filvei  coin  in  Rome  for  600  years  According  to 
Cclfus,  f  ven  denani  went  to  the  Roman  ounce,  which  in  me¬ 
tals  did  not  exceed  .30  grains;  but  as  all  the  denarii  hitherto 
met  with  weigh  at  a  medium  only  60  grains,  this  would  feem 
to  make  the  Roman  ounce  only  420  grains  ;  though  perhaps 
this  deficiency  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  unavoidable 
wafte  of  metal  even  in  the  belt  prefer ved  of  thefe  coins.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  proportion  the  Roman  pound  contained  84 
denaiii ;  but  in  tale  there  was  a  very  confiderable  excefs,  for  no 
fewer  than  100  denaiii  went  to  the  Roman  pound.  The  Greek 
ounce  appears  to  have  been  confiderably  larger  than  that  of 
Rome,  cm.t  ining  about  728  grains;  yet  nptwithlbanding  this 
apparently  g;eat  oeds,  tl-e  difference  in  the  coins  was  fo  fmall, 
that  the  Greek  money  went  current  in  Rome,  and  the  Roman 
in  Greece.  The  denarius  at  firft  went  for  10  afes,  and  was 
marked  X  ;  it  was  afterwards  raifed  to  16;  which  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton  fuppofes  to  have  be  n  about  171;  B.  C.  Some  are  met 
with  beating  the  number  XV  1  ;  nav,  with  every  number  up 
to  CCCCLXXVI  Thefe  large  numbers  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  mi  nt-matks  of  fome  kind  or  other.  After  being  raifed  to 
lb  arcs,  it  continued  at  the  fame  value  till  the  time  of  Gal- 
lienus  ;  fo  that  till  that  time  we  are  to  look  upon  its  ccnftitu'ent 
parts  to  be  16  afes  or  aliaria,  eight  dupondii,  four  brals  feftertii, 
and  two  filver  qtiinarii.  Under  the  emperor  Severus,  how¬ 
ever,  or  his  fucceilbr  Ca  acalla,  denarii  were  (brack  of  two  fixes, 
one  of  them  a  third  heavier  than  the  common  :  which  we  mulb 
of  confequence  luppofe  to  have  borne  a  third  more  value. 
This  large  piece  obtained  the  name  of  argenteus,  and  argenteus 
Pbilippus,  or  the  “  filver  Philip  the  name  of  Philip  having 
become  common  to  a  rnoft  every  coin.  The  common  denarii 
now  began  to  be  termed  mirluti  and  argentei  Philippi  minutuii, 
&c.  to  expreis  their. being  (mailer  than  the  reft.  Some  have 
imagined  that  the  large  denaiii  were  of  the  fame  value  with  the 
fmall,  oi  ly  of  worfe  metal  ;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  obferves,  that 
among  the  few  which  have  any  ditference  of  metal,  the  fmalleft 
are  always  the  word,  The  fir  It  mention  of  the  minuti  is  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  reduced  the  price  of  pork  from 
height  mmuti  at  Rome  to  two  and  to  one.  The  minutus  argen¬ 
teus  of  that  age  was  about  40  grains ;  and  from  the  badnels  of 
the  metal  was  not  worth  above  4a,  of  our  money.  Thu6  the  price 


of  meat  was  by  this  prince  reduced  firft  to  8d.  and  then  to  4d. 
According  to  Zozimus  and  other  writers,  the  parity  of  the 
Roman  coin  was  reftored  by  Aurelian  :  but  r.  Pinkerton  con¬ 
troverts  this  opinion  ;  thinking -it  more  probable  tnat  he  only 
made  the  attempt  without  furcefs  ;  or  that  his  reformation 
might  be  entirely  confined  to  gold,  on  which  there  is  an  evident 
change  after  the  time  of  this  emperor.  His  fuecelfor  Tacitus 
is  faid  to  have  allowed  no  brafs  to  be  mixed  with  fi!  r  on  any 
account  ;  yet  the  few  coins  of  this  emperor  are  very'  much  al¬ 
loyed.  We  are  certain,  however,  that  the  emperor  Dioclefiari 
reftored  the  filver  to  its  ancient  purity  :  the  denarii  llruck  in 
bis  reign  being  very  fmall  indeed,  but  of  as  fine  filver  as 
the  motb  ancient  coins  of  the  empire.  After  Gordian  III. 
the  fmall  denarius  entirely  vanifhed,  while  the  large  one  was 
fo  much  diminlfhed  that  it  refembled  the  minutus,  or  fmall 
one  of  Caracalla  in  fize.  Gallienns  introduced  the  denarii  eerei 
inftead  of  the  fejlertii.  The  argenteus ,  though  reduced  more 
than  one  third  in  fize,  contained  Ux  denarii  aerei,  the  old  Ibandard 
ot  feftertii.  According  to  the  writers  of  this  period,  and  fome 
time  afterwards,  the  denarius  or  argenteus  contained  60  afiaria  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  each  denarius  aereus  had  10 ;  and  from' 
this  it  probably  had  its  name.  The  afiaria  are  of  the  fize  of  the 
argentei  already  mentioned  ;  and  (how  the  copper  to  have  retain¬ 
ed  nearly  its  old  proportion  of  value  to  the  filver,  viz.  1  to  60. 

A  larger  filver  coin  was  introduced  by  Conftantine  I. 
who  accommodated  the  new  money  to  the  pound  of  gold 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  1000  of  the  former  in  tale  were 
equal  to  the  latter  in  value;  fo  that  this  new  piece  from 
thence  obtained  the  name  of  the  niilUarenfis,  or  “  thou- 
fander.”  Its  weight  at  a  medium  is  70  grains,  or  70  to  the 
pound  of  filver:  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion,  that  it  might 
have  contained  72  grams,  of  which  two  have  now  perifhed  by 
the  foftnefs  of  the  filver;  that  the  pound  contained  72;  or 
that  two  of  the  number  might  be  allowed  for  coinage  ;  while 
the  alloy  alone  would  pay  for  coining  gold.  The  code  fay's, 
that  60  went  to  the  pound  ;  but  the  numbers  of  this  are  quite 
corrupt.  The  mllliarcnfis  was  worth  about  a  drilling  fterling. 
The  argentei  or  denani,  however,  were  ftill  the  molt  common 
currency;  and  having  been  originally  rated  at  the  100  to  the 
pound  or  filver  in  tale,  they  from  thence  began  to  be  called1 
centenionales,  or  “  hundreders.”  1  hofeof  Conftantine  1.  and  II. 
Conllans,  and  Conftantius,  weigh  from  50  grains  down  to 
40;  thole  of  Julian  and  Jovian,  from  40  to  30;  and  of  the' 
lucceeding  emperors  from  that  time  to  Juftinian,  from  30  to 
20.  Under  Heraclius  they  ceafed  entirely  ;  and  from  Juftinian 
to  their  total  abolition,  had  been  brought  down  from  15  to  10 
grains.  A  like  decreafe  of  weight  took  place  in  the  millia- 
renfis  ;  thole  of  Conftantine  and  Conftans  being  above  70 
grains  in  weight;  tho(e  of  Arcadius  not  above  60;  and  the 
milliarenfis  6f  Juftinian  not  more  than  30  grains;  but,  from 
the  weight  of  thofe  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
deduces  the  medium  to  have  been  exadtly  70 Ts,  grains.  Thefe- 
coins  were  alio  called  majorhue. 

The  (mailer  filver  coins  of  Rome  were,  r.  The  quinarius,  at 
firft  called  vifibriatus,  from  the  image  of  Victory  on  its  reverie; 
and  which  it  continued  to  bear  from  firft  to  laft.  Its  original 
value  was  five  afes,  but  it  was  afterwards  railed  to  eight,  when 
the  value  of  the  denarius  increaled  to  16.  According  to  Pliny,, 
it  was  (lift  coined  in  conlequence  of  the  lex  Clodia,  about  the 
52  qth  year  of  Rome.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  called 
Kssaraiv  under  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire,  becaule  it  was 
worth  a  xafartoy  ot  gold,  144  of  which  went  to  the  ounce : 
but  this  is  denied  by  Mr.  kinkerton,  becaufe  at  the  time  that 
the  word  x£f«rjov  firft  appears  in  hiftory,  the  denarius  did  not 
weigh  above  50  graii*s  ;•  and  of  confequence,  as  2  5  mail  have 
gone  to  the  gold  (olidus,  of  which  there  were  fix  in  the  ounce, 
130  denarii  mull  have  gone  to  the  ounce  of  gold.  He  is 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  word  KtpaTnv  was  only  anothef 
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name  for  the  denarius  when  much  reduced  in  fize ;  probably 
owing  to  the  great  fcarcity  of  filver  in  Conftantinople,  -though 
in  the  fame  city  there  was  plenty  of  gold;  and  of  ccyffequence, 
the  gold  lulidus  was  never  diminiflied.  n  For  Montdquieu 
(lays  our  author)  has  well  ■  oblerved,  -that  gold  mult  be  com¬ 
mon  where  filver  is  rare.  Hence  gold  was  the  common  regu¬ 
lation  of  accounts  in  the  Eaftern  empire.”  The  SiKsparm  met 
with  in  ancient  authors,  according  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  was 
merely  an  improper  name 'for.  the  Mill'uxrenjts ;  when,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fcarcity  of  filver,  -the  denarius  was  reduced,  and 
no  milliarenfis  coined  :  fo  that  the  current  milliafenfis  of  for¬ 
mer  reigns  happened  to  be  double  to  the  denarius  orcentenio- 
nalis.  The  quinarius  dirninitbes  in  fize  along  with  the  other 
coins':  thole  of  Auguftus  weighing  30  grains,  of  Severus  2  5,  of 
Coriftantine  I.  20,  ot  Juftinian  12,  and  of  Heraclius  only  3- 
A  new  filver  coinage  feems  to  have  taken  place  after  the  days 
of  this  emperor  ;  as  the  little  we  then  meet  with,  which  in  the 
befit  cabinets  fcaree  exceeds  a  dozen  of  coins,  confifts  entirely  of 
large  unfhapely  pieces  of  coarfe  metal. 

2.  The  confular  denarius  had  alfo  four  filver  feftertii,  till 
the  as  fell  to  half  an  ounce,  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  coin 
the  feftertius  in  brafs,  as  it  continued  to  be  ever  afterwards. 
“  The  very  lafit  filver  feftertius  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  which  ap¬ 
pears,  is  one  with  a  head  of  Mercury,  and  H.  S.  ;  on  the  re¬ 
verie  a  Caduceus  f,  sepvllivs  ;  who  appears  to  be  the  r.  se- 
PVLr.ivs  m'acek  of  the  denarii  of  Julius  Caefar.  If  fo,  as  is 
in  oft  probable,  the  feftertius  was  coined  in  filver  down  to  Au¬ 
guftus;  and  it  is  of  courfe  not  to  be  expedited  that  any  of  brafs 
can  appear  till  Auguftus,  under  whom  they  are  actually  quite 
common.  I  have  indeed  feen  no  coin  which  could  be  a  confular 
brafs  feftertius  ;  and  though  we  have  certainly  brals  dupondii  of 
Caefar,  yet  it  is  realonable  to  infer,  that  the  brafs  fetter  tins  was 
firft  coined  by  Auguftus.  Not  one  fil  er  feftertius  appears 
during  the  whole  imperial  period,  yet  we  know  that  the  fefter¬ 
tius  was  the  moft  common  of  all  filver  coins.  The  confular 
feftertii  of  filver,  marked  H.  S.  are  not  uncommon,  nor  the 
quinarii ;  but  the  latter  are  very  fcarce  of  all  the  emperors,  if 
lie  except  one  inft.mee,  the  asia  recefta  of  Auguftus. 

The  Roman  gold  coinage  was  ftill  later  than  that  of  filver. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  “gold  was  coined  62  years  after  filver; 
and  the  ftcrupie  went  for  60  fefterces.  It  was  afterwards 
thought  proper  to  coin  40  pieces  out  of  the  pound  of  gold. 
And  our  princes  have  by  degrees  diminiflied  their  weight  to  47 
in  the  pound.”  -This  accountjs  confirmed  by  the  pieces  which 
Rill  remain  ;  for  we  have  that  very  coin  weighing  a  fcruple, 
which  went  for  20  fefterces.  On  one  fide  is  the  head  of  Mars, 
and  on  the  other  an  eagle  ;  and  it  is  marked  XX.  We  have 
another  coin  of  the  fame  kind,  but  double,  marked  XXXX  ; 
and  its  triple,  marked  i|/X  or  60 ;  the  \J/  being  the  old  numeral 
character  for  50.”  Mr.  Pinkerton,  the  dilcoverer  of  this,  treats 
other  medallilis  with  great  afperity.  Savot  and  Hardouin  are 
mentioned  by  name  :  the  latter  (he  fays)  is  “  ignorant  of  com¬ 
mon  lenfe  ;  and  neither  he  nor  Savot  could  explain  it  but  by 
reading  backward  ;  put  the  y/  for  the  Roman  V,  and  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  xv.  Other  readings  have  been  given  by  various  medal- 
lifts,  but  none  have  hit  upon  the  true  one  excepting  our  author, 
though  the  coin  itlelf  led  to  it,  being  juft  three  times  the  weight 
of  that  marked  xx.  W e  har  e  likewife  half  the  largell  coin, 
which  is  marked  xxx,  and  which  weighs  26  grains ;  the  final l- 
eft  is  only  17 a  ;  the  xxxx  weighs  34  and  the  lx.  or  drachma 
53.  There  is  alfo  the  didrachm  of  this  coinage,  of  tofi  grains. 

The  aurei  or  Roman  gold  coins,  were  at  firft  48  in  the 
pound  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  diminiflied  in  number  to  40, 
owing  to  an  augmentation  in  the  weight  of  each  coin.  In  the 
time  of  Sy  11  a,  the  aureus  weighed  no  lefs  than  from  164  to  i  68 
grains,  and  there  were  only  30  in  the  pound  ;  but  fuch  confu- 
iicn  in  the  coinage  was  introduced  by  that  conqueror,  that  no 
perfon  could  know  exactly  what  hewas  worth.  Till  this  time 


the  aureus  feems  to  hafe  continued  of  the  value  of  30  filver 
denarii,  about  one  pound  fterling ;  for  about  that  time  it  was 
enlarged  a  whole  third,  that  it  might  Hill  be  equivalent  to  the 
full  number  of  denarii.  But  after  Sylla  had  taken  Athens, 
and  the  arts  and  manners  of  Greece  became  objefts  of  imitation 
to  the  Romans,  the  aureus  fell  to  40  in  the  pound,  probably 
when  Sylla  had  abdicated  his  dictatnrfhip.  Thus,  being  re¬ 
duced  near  to  the  fcale  of  the  Greek  it  palled  for  20 

denarii,  as  the  latter  did  for  as  many  drachmas,  being  in  cur¬ 
rency  13s.  4d.  fterling.  “This  (lays  Mr.  Pinkertorr)  is  the 
more  probable,  becaui'e  .we  know  from  Suetonius,  that  the 
great  Caefar  brought  from  Gaul  fo  much  gold  that  it  Told  for 
nine  times  -its  weight  of  filver:  but  the  Gallic  gold  was  of  a, 
very  bafe  fort.” 

In  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  aureus  was  valued  at  too  fef¬ 
tertii,  or  25  filver  denarii,  at  which  it  continued  till  the  time 
of  Heliogabulus,  when  it  fell  to  about  9  grains  at  a  medium, 
or  rofe  in  number  to  3*  in  the  pound.  In  the  reign  of  Philip, 
during  which  the  city  completed  its  thoufandth  year,  the  aureus 
was  coined  of  two  or  three  fizes.  Thefe  are  impreifed  with  a 
head  of  Rome  on  one  fide,  and  various  figures  on  the-  other  ;  but 
the  workmanlhip  is  fo  rude,  that  they  are  fuppofed  to  I  ave 
been  (truck  in  fome  of  the  more  uncivilized  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  practice  of  having  different  gold  coins,  however, 
continued  under  Valerian,  Gallienus,  and  his  fnccetfors.  In 
the  time  of  Gallienus,  they  were  of  30,  63,  and  from  85  to 
9;  grains,  the  double  aurei  being  from  1 7  2  to  iS  \  grains; 
but  the  aureus  properly  fo  called  was  from  80  to  07  ;  thofe  of 
30  and  32  being  the  irientes  aurei  of  the  Hijivrics  Auguflee 
Scriptorcs  ;  while  the  larger,  from  62  to  67,  are  to  be  accounted 
double  trientes,  and  were  perhaps  called  minuti  aurei.  The 
value  of  thele  different  fizes  of  aurei  is  not  known. 

That  Aurelian  made  fome  alteration  in  the  coin  is  certain; 
but  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofes  it  fo  have  been  only  in  the  gold  ; 
becaufe  under  him,  and  his  fucceffor  Probus,  the  common  au¬ 
reus  was'  of  100  grains,  a  fize  confined  to  thofe  emperors: 
there  are  likewife  halves  of  about  co  grains  ;  and  double  aureq 
commonly  of  very  fine  workmanfhip,  of  upwards  of  200 
grains.  In  the  time  of  Gallienus,  the  precious  metal  was  fo 
common,  that  this  emperor  vied  in  magnificence  with  Nero 
and  Heliogabulus.  Aurelian,  who  plundered  the  rich  city  of 
Palmyra,  and  thus  became  mafter  of  the  treafures  of  the  eaft, 
obtained  fuch  a  profufion  of  gold,  that  he  looked  upon  it.  to 
be  produced  by  nature  in  greater  plenty  than  filver.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  during  this  emperor’s  reign  there  was  a  rebel¬ 
lion  among  the  money-coiners,  which  could  not  be  quelled  but 
by  the  deltruftion  of  feveral  thoufands  :  which  Mr.  Pinkerton 
aferibes  to  his  having  ordered  the  gold  to  be  reftored  to  its  for¬ 
mer  fize,  but  to  go  for  no.  more  filver  than  it  formerly  did. 
“  So  very  little  filver  (fays  he)  occurs  of  this  period,  that  it  is 
plain  no  alteration  in  the  filver  produced  the'war  with  the  rao- 
neyers  :  and  in  the  bra's  he  made  no  change ;  or  if  he  had,  it 
were  ftrange  that  fuch  commotions  (hould  anfe  about  fo  trifiing 
a  metal.  But  if,  as  appears  from  the  coins,  he  ordered  the 
aureus,  which  had  fallen  to  £0  grains,  to  be  raifecl  to  about 
100,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  contraftors  (hould  be  in  an  up¬ 
roar  ;  for  a  whole  quarter  of  their  coinage,  amounting  as  would 
feem  to  all  their  profits,  was  loft.  Aurelian  judged,  that 
when  he  found  gold  fo  common  in  the  eaft,  it  was  equally  fo 
in  the  weft,  and  that  the  moneyers  muft  have  made  a  moft  ex¬ 
orbitant  profit  ;  but  his  ideas  on  this  fubjetft  were  partial  and 
unjult  :  and  after  his  fhort  reign,  which  did  not  exceed  five 
months  after  the  alteration,  the  gold  returned  to  its  former 
courfe;  though  a  few  pieces  occur  of  Aurelian’s  ftandard, 
ftruck,  as  would  feem,  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Probns  his  fucceffor. 

From  this  time  to  that  of  Conftantine  I.  the  aureus  weighed, 
between  70  and  80  grains ;  but  in  his  reign  it  was  changed 
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for  the  folidus,  of  which  fix  went  to  the  ounce  of  gold,  which 
went  for  14  milliarenfes,  and  25  denarii  as  before;  the  value 
of  filver  being  now  to  gold  as  14  to  j.  This  new  coin  conti¬ 
nued  of  the  fame  value  to  the  final  downtal  of  the  Conftanti- 
nopolitan  empire  ;  gold  being  always  very  plentiful  in  that  city, 
though  filver  became  more  and  more  fcarce.  The  folidus  was 
worth  12s.  fterling.  Here  again  our  author  moll  feverely  cri- 
ticiles  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Raper  ;  the  former  (he  fays),  with 
refpefl  to  the  value  of  gold  in  the  time  of  Conlfantine  I. 
<c  has  left  all  his  fenfes  behind  him.  In  page  2A7  he  abfurdly 
afiferts,  that  20  denarii  went  to  the  folidus  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
dofius  I.  and  proceeds  with  this  deplorable  error  to  the  end  of 
his  work.  He  then  tells  us,  that  only  14  denarii  went  to  the 
folidus  under  Conlfantine  I.  & c.”  To  Mr.  Raper,  however, 
he  is  a  little  more  merciful,  as  he  owns,  that  “  though  he 
(Mr.  Raper)  has  ftrangely  confounded  the  milliarenfis  with 
the  denarius,  he  has  yet  kept  common  fenfe  for  bis  guide.” 
Mr.  Pinkerton  argues,  indeed  with  great  probability,  “  that 
had  any  change  in  the  coinage  taken  place  between  the  time 
of  Conltantine  and  Theodofius  I.  that  is,  in  lefs  than  jjo  years, 
the  laws  of  that  period,  which  are  all  in  the  Theodofian  code, 
mull  have  noticed  it.”  To  this  and  other  arguments  upon 
the  fuhjeH,  Mr.  Pinkerton  adds  the  following  obfervation  upon 
the  value  of  gold  and  filver:  “  As  a  Hate  advances  to  its  height, 
gold  increafes  in  value  ;  and  as  a  llate  declines,  it  decreafes, 
providing  the  metals  are  kept  on  a  par  as  to  purity.  Hence 
we  may  argue,  that  gold  decreafed  in  its  relation  to  filver  per¬ 
haps  four  or  five  centuries,  furnifhed  mod  European  kingdoms 
with  gold  in  coin,  which  otherwife  would,  from  their  want  of 
arts,  and  of  intercourfe  with  the  eaft,  then  the  grand  feminary 
of  that  metal,  have  almoft  been  ignorant  of  what  gold  was. 
Thefe  gold  coins  were  called  Bezants  in  Europe,  becaule  fent 
from  Byzantium  or  Confiantinople  ;  and  were  Jol'idi  of  the  old 
1  fcale,  fix  to  the  ounce.  In  Byzantine  writers,  the  folidus  is 
alfo  called  nomifrna,  or  “  the  coin  cryjinos,  becaule  of  gold; 
byperperos,  from  its  being  refined  with  fire,  or  from  its  being 
of  bright  gold  flaming  like  fire.  The  Jolidi  alfo,  as  the  aurci 
formerly,  received  names  from  the  princes  whofe  portraits  they 
-  bore  ;  as  Micbelati,  Manuelati.  Solidus  is  a  term  ufed  alfo 
for  the  aureus  by  Apuleius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antoni¬ 
nus  the  philofopherj  nay,  as  early  as  in  the  Praetorian  cdi6ls 
of  the  time  ot  Trajan.  It  was  then  a  diftinfition  from  the 
femiifis  or  half.  In  the  time  of  Valerian,  when  aurei  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes  had  been  introduced,  it  became  neceffary  to  dittin- 
guifh  the  particular  aurei  meant.  l'ence  in  the  Imperial 
Refcripts,  publilhed  by  the  Hijloria:  Augujia  Scrip  lores,  Vale¬ 
rian  ules  the  term  Ptilippeos  ncjlri  vullus,  for  the  common 
aurei.  Aurelian  ules  the  fame  term  aurei  Pbilippei,  for  the 
aurei  which  he  had  reftored  to  their  fize  in  fome  degree.  Gal- 
lienus  ufes  aurei  Valcriani  for  his  father's  coins.  Aurei  Antoni- 
niani  are  likewife  put  by  Valerian  for  coins  of  the  early  Anto- 
nini,  of  fuperior  ttandard  to  any  then  ufed. 

In  the  fir  11  gold  coinage  at  Rome,  the  aureus  was  divided 
into  four  parts  ;  the  lemitlis  of  60  feftertii ;  the  tremiflis,  or 
third,  of  40  ;  the  fourth,  the  name  of  which  is  not  mentioned, 
of  30  ;  and  the  fcrupulum,  of  20.  But  in  a  fliort  time  all  of 
thefe  fell  into  dilute,  except  the  femiifis  or  half,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce ;  lo  that  it  is  probable  that  few  have  been 
tlruck.  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  (according  to  Mr.  Pinker¬ 
ton)  that  the  femiifis  was  called  a  denarius  aureus.  The 
aureus  itfclf  indeed  had  this  name  ;  but  the  name  of  qtli- 
r.arius  is  applied  to  the  lemitlis  with  greater  propriety  than  the 
former.  Trientes,  or  t  re  mi  ties  of  gold,  are  found  of  Valerian 
and  his  fon  Gallienus,  and  weigh  about  30  grains.  Thofe  of 
Salonina,  the  wife  of  Gallienus,  weigh  3?  grains,  finder  the 
Conllantinopolitan  empire,  tremitles  again  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  :  and  from  the  lime  of  Valentinian  downwards,  the  thirds 
are  the  mod  common  coins  of  gold,  being  worth  about  4s. 
Vol.  V, 
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fterling.  The  femiifis  is  likewife  mentioned,  but  none  occur  ear^ 
Her  than  the  time  of  Bafilifcus.  The  gold  tremilfis  was  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  gold  coins  ;  as  the  filver  denarius, 
in  its  diminilhed  date,  was  of  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  penny. 

We  fliall  clofe  this  account  of  the  Roman  money  with  fome 
remarks  concerning  the  mint,  and  method  of  coinage.  This 
at  firit  feems  to  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  quasitor. 
About  the  time  that  filver  was  firtt  coined  in  Rome,  viz.  about 
266  B.  C.  the  triumviri  monetales  were  created.  They  were  at 
firftof  fenatoriai  rank, but  were  by  Auguftus  chofen  from  among 
the  equeftrian  ;  and  the  title  of  triumviri  was  continued  till 
after  the  time  of  Caracalla  ;  but  under  Aurelian  there  was 
probably  but  one  mailer  of  the  mint  called  Ration. ilis  :  and 
Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  the  change  took  place  under 
Gallienus.  Pie  feems  alfp  to  have  permitted  the  provincial 
cities  to  coin  gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  to  have  altered  the  form 
of  the  mints  in  the  capital,  and  to  have  ordered  them  all  to 
ftrike  money  with  Latin  legends,  and  of  the  fame  forms  ;  as 
in  his  time  we  firft  meet  with  coins  with  mint-marks  of  cities 
and  offices.  The  violent  infurreftion  which  took  place  in  his 
reign  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  its  probable 
caufe;  and  Mr.  Gibbon  has  fhown  that  the  concealed  enemies 
of  Aurelian  took  fuch  advantage  of  this  infurreblion,  that  it 
coft  vcoo  of  his  heft  troops  before  it  could  be  quelled.  About 
this  time  the  procurator  inonetes  feems  to  have  fucceeded  the 
rationalis  as  director  of  the  mint,  in  the  colonies,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  mint  feems  to  have  been  given  to  the  decemviri, 
whofe  names  frequently  occur  on  colonial  coins ;  “  which  (fays 
Mr.  Pinkerton),  though  generally  of  rude  invention,  and  ruder 
execution,  are  yet  often  interefting  and  important.” 

The  engraving  of  the  ancient  dyes  filed  in  coinage  was  a 
work  of  much  genius  and  labour  ;  and  at  Rome  Greek  artifts 
were  generally  employed  in  it ;  but  it  has  been  thought  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  furprife  that  fcarce  any  two  ancient  coins  are  to  he 
found  exaftly  the  fame.  Hence  fome  antiquaries  have  imagined, 
that  only  a  fingie  coin  was  thrown  off  from  each  dye.  M. 
Beauvais  informs  us,  that  the  only  two  Roman  imperial  coins 
of  the  firft  times,  which  he  had  feen  perfefitly  alike,  were  thofe 
of  the  emperor  Gaiba.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the 
beft  judges,  that  a  perfect  fimilarity  betwixt  two  medals  is-  a 
very  great  reafon  for  fuppofing  one  of  them  to  be  forged- 
“  It  muft  alfo  he  obferved  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton),  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  coins,  apparently  from  the  fame  dye,  are  often  fo 
minute  as  to  efcape  an  eye  not  ufed  to  microfcopic  obfervations 
of  this  fort.  But  it  would  he  fnrprifirig  if  any  two  ancient 
coins  were  now  found  ftruck  with  the  lame  dye  ;  for  out  of 
each  million  ilfued,  not  above  one  has  reached  us.  Dyes  foont 
give  wav  by  the  violence  of  the  work  ;  and  the  ancients  had 
no  puncheons  nor  matrices,  but  were  forced  to  engrave  many 
dyes  for  the  fame  coin.  Even  in  our  mint,  upon  lending  for 
a  fnilling’s  worth  of  new  halfpence,  it  will  appear  that  three 
or  four  dyes  have  been  ufed.  Sometimes  the  obverfe  of  the 
dye  gives  Way,  fometimes  the  reverfe  ;  but  among  us  it  is 
renewed  by  puncheons,  though  with  variations  in  the  lettering 
or  other  minute  ltrokes ;  while  the  ancients  were  forced  to 
recur  to  another  dye  differently  engraven.  The  engravers  of 
the  dye  were  called  coe'atores  ;  other  officers  employed  in  the 
mint  were  the  fpeciatores,  expectatorcs,  or  nummularii.  The 
melters  were  ftyled  fitfarii,  jftatuarii,  and  J1  alumni ;  thofe  who 
adjufted  the  weight  were  called  aquatores  monetarum  ;  thole  who 
put  the  pieces  into  the  dye,  fuppojiiores ;  and  thofe  who  ftruck 
them,  n.alleatorcs.  At  the  head  of  each  office  was  an  officer 
named  priniicerius,'Axu\  the  foreman  was  named  optio  et  exablor." 

In  order  to  affitt  the  high  relief  on  the  coins, ‘the  metal, 
after  being  melted  and  refined,  was  caft  into  bullets,  as  appears 
from  the  ancient  coins  not  being  cut  or  filed  on  the  edges,  but 
but  often  cracked,  and  always  rough  and  unequal.  Thefe 
bullets  were  then  put  into  the  dye,  and  received  the  impreffion 
S  Z 
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by  repeated  fu'okes  of  trfe  hammer,  though  fometpsnes  a  ma¬ 
chine  appear?  to  have  been  u!ed  for  this  purpofe  :  for  Boiterue 
informs  us,  that  there  was  a  pifflure  of  the  Homan  mintage  in 
a  gro  to  near  Bairn,  w  here  a  machine  was  reprefented  holding 
up  a  large  ftone  as  if  to  let  it  fall  luddenly,  and  ftrike  the  coin 
at  once.  None  of  the  ancient  money  was  calf  in  moulds,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  mold  ancient  and  very  large  Iloman  brafs,  com¬ 
monly  called  iveiglts,  and  other  Italian  pieces  of  that  fort  ; 
all  the  reft  being  mere  -orgeries  of  ancient  and  modern  rimes. 
Some  Iloman  moulds  which  bare  been  found  are  a  proof  of 
this  j  and  from  thefe  tome  medailifts  have  erroneoufly  imagined 
that  the  ancients  firit  call  their  money  in  moulds,  and  then 
damped  it,  in  order  to  make  the  imprellion  more  clear  and 
fharp. 

The  ancients  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  method  of  crenat- 
ing  the  edges  of  their  coins,  which  they  did  by  cutting,  out 
regular  notches  upon  them  ;  and  of  this  kind  we  find  fome  of 
the  -yrian  and  ancient  confular  coins,  with  a  ffevv  others.  The 
former  were  calt  in  this  fhape,  and  then  (truck  ;  but  the  latier 
were  erehated  by  incifion,  to  prevent  forgery,  by  (bowing  the 
tnllde  of  the  metal  :  however,  the  ancient  forgers  alio  found 
out  a  method  of  imitating  this  ;  for  Mr.  Pinkerton  informs 
us,  that  he  had  a  Roman  consular  coin,  of  which  the  incifions, 
like  the  reft,  were  plated  with  filver  over  the  copper. 

Sect.  V.  Of  tie  Pnfervation  of  Medals. 

We  now  come  to  confider  what  it  is  that  diltinguifhes  one 
medal  from  another,  and  why  fome  are  fo  highly  prized 
snore  than  others.  This,  in  general,  befides  its  genuinenefs, 
conlifts  in  the  high  degree  of  prelervation  in  which  it  is.  This, 
by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  is  called’ the  confcrvatlon  of  medals,  and  is 
by  him  regarded  as  go  d  and  as  jurfcdt.  In  this,  he  lays  that 
a  true  judge  is  fo  nice  that  he  will  reject  even  the  rareit  coins 
if  in  the  lealt  defaced  either  in  the  figures  or  legend.  Some, 
however,  are  obliged  to  content  themfelvcs  with  thole  which 
are  a  little  rubbed,  while  thofe  of  luperior  talle  and  abilities 
have  in  their  cabinets  only  iuch  as  are  in  the  very  (late  in  which 
they  came  from  the  mint;  and  fuch,  he  fays,  are  the  cabinets 
®f  cir  Robert  Auftin,  and  Mr.'  Walpole  of  Roman  (liver  at 
Strawberrv-hiil.  It  is  abfolutely  neeelfary,  however,  that  a 
<toin  be  in  what  is  called  good  prefervation  ;  which,  in  the 
Greek  or  Roman  emperors,  and  the  colonial  coins,,  is  fupprtfed 
to  be  when  the  legends  can  be  read  with  fome  difficulty  ; 
but  when  the  conservation  is  perfect,  ami  the  coin  juft  3s 
it  came  from  the  mint,  even  the  molt  common  coins  are 
'valuable. 

The  fine  rntl,  like  varnifh,  which  covers  the  furface  of  brafs 
and  copper  coins,  is  found  to  be  the  bell  preferver  of  them  ; 
and  is  brought  on  by  lying  in  a  certain  kind  of  foil.  Gold 
cannot  be  contaminated  but  by  iron  mould,  which  happens 
when  the  coin  lies  in  a  foil  impregnated  with  iron  ;  but  lilver 
is  fufceptible  of  various  kinds  of  rult,  principally  green 
and  red;  both  of  which  yield  to  vinegar.  In  gold  and  iiher 
coins ,  the  rufi  mull  be  removed,  as  being  prejudicial;  but  in 
brals  and  copper  it  is  prefervative  and  ornamental  ;  a  cireum- 
ftance  taken  notice  of  by  the  ancients.  *•  This  fine  roll  (  ays 
Mr.  Pinkerton),  which  is  indeed  a  natural  varnilh  not  innta- 
ble  by  the  art  of  man, , is  fometimes  a  delicate  olue,  like  that 
©f  a  turquoife  ;  lometimes  of  a  bronze  brown,  equal  to  that 
oblervable  in  ancient  (latues  of  bronze,  and  fo  highly  prized  ; 
and  fometimes  of  an  exquilite  green,  a  little  on  the  azure  hue, 
w  i<- h  lad  is  the  moll  beautiful  of  all.  It  is  all'o  found  <>t  a 
fine  purple,  of  olive,  and  of  a  cream  colour  or  pale  yellow  : 
which  laft  is  exquilite,  and  (hows  the  imprellion  to  as  much 
advantage  a-  paper  of  cream  colour,  ufed  in  all  great  foreign 
preffes,  does  copper-plates  and  printing.  The  Neapolitan  pa¬ 
tina  (  he  rutl  in  queftton)  is  of  a  light  green  ;  and,  when  free 
from  excrelcence  or  blemifh,  is  very  beautiful.  Sometimes  the 
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purple  patina  gleams  through  an  upper  coat  of  another  colour* 
with' as'  fine  effeft  as  a  variegated  filk  or  gem.  In  a  few  in- 
llances  a  rult  of  a  deeper  green  is  found  ;  and  it  is  fometimes 
fpotted  with  the  red  or  bronze  (hade,'  which  gives  it  quite  the 
appearance  of  the  Eaft  Indian  ftone  called  the  llvod-Jtonc. 
Thefe  rulls  are  all,  when  the  real  prodnft  of  time,  as  hard  as 
the  metal  itlelf,  and  preferVe  it  much  better  than  any  artificial 
varnifh  could  have  done  ;  concealing  at  the  fame  time  not  the 
moft  minute  particle  of  ihe  imprellion  of  the  coin. ’’ 

The  value  of  medals  is  lowered  when,  any  of  the  letters  of 
the  legend  are  mil  placed;  as  a  fufpicion  of  forgery  is  thus 
induced.  Such  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  of  Claudius 
Gdthicus.  The  fa  nr. ,  or  e.v<-n  greater,  diminution  in  value 
takes  place  in  luch  coins  as  have  not  been  well  fixed  in  the  dye, 
which  has  oecafioned  their  flipping  under  the  flrokes  ot  the 
hammer,  and  thus  made  a  double  or  triple  image.  Many 
coins  of  ibis  kind  are  found  in  which  the  one  fide  is  perfectly 
well  formed,  but  the  other  blundered  in  the  manner  juft  men* 
tioned.  Another  blemilh,  but  of  fmalTer  moment,  and  which 
to  fome  may  be  rather  a  recommendation,  is  when  the  work¬ 
men  through  inattention  have  put  another  coin  into  the  dye 
without  taking  out  the  former.  Thus  the  coin  is  convex  01% 
one  fide,  and  concave  on  the  other,  having  the  fame  figure 
upon  bo  h  Rs  fid.-s. 

The  medals  (aid  by  the  judges  in  this  fcience  to  be  counter - 
marked,  are  very  rare,  and  highly  valued.  I  hev  hare  a  fmall 
(lamp  i liquefied  upon  them,  in  fome  an  head,  in  others  a  few: 
letters.  Rich  as  Aug:  n.  probus,  &e.  which  marks  are  fup- 
pofed  to  imply  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  coin  ;  as  was 
the  cafe  with  the  rounterm-arked  coins  of  Henry  V  II.  and 
queen  Mary  of  Scotland.  Same  have  a  fmall  hole  through 
them  ;  fometimes  with  a  little  ring  (aliened  in  it,  hiving  been 
ufed  as  ornaments  ;  but  this  makes  no  alteration  in  their  value. 
Neither  is  it  any  diminution  in  the  value  of  a  coin  that  it  is 
fplit  at  the  edges  ;  for  coins  of  undoubted  antiquity  have  often 
been  found  in  this  Rate,  the  cau!e  of  which  has  already  been 
explained.  On  .the  contrary,  this  cracking  is  generally  confi- 
dered  as  a  great  merit  ;  buffer.  Pinkerton  fulpefts  that  one 
of  thefe  cracked  coins  has  given  rile  to  an  error  with  refpeft 
to  the  wife  of  Caraufius  who  reigned  for  fome  time  in  Britain, 
The  infeription  is  read  Oriuna  Aug  :  and  there  is  a  crack  in 
the  medal  juft  before  the  O  of  oriuna  Without  this  crack  Mr, 
Pinkerton  luppofesthat  it  would  have  been  read  Foutuna  Aug. 

Some  particular  foils  have  he  property  of  giving  filver  a. 
yellow  colour  as  if  it  had  been  gilt.  It  naturally  acquires  a 
black  colour  through  time,  which  any  folphureous  vapour  will 
bring  on  in  a  few  minutes.  From  its  being  fo  fufceptible  of 
injuries,  it  was  always  mixed  by  the  ancients  with  much  alloy,, 
in  order  to  harden  it.  Hence  t  e  imprelfions  of  the  ancient 
filver  coins-  remain  perfect  to  this  day,  while  thole  of  modern 
coins  are  obliterated  in  a  few  years.  On  this  account  Mr. 
I  inkerton  exprelfes  a  wifb,  that  modern  Hates  would  allow  a 
mn  h  greater  proportion  of  alloy  in  their  filver  coin  than  they 
ufiially  do.  As1  gold  admits  ol  no  ruil . except  that  from  iron 
above-mentioned  the,  coins  of  this  metal  are  generally  in  per¬ 
fect  confervation,  and  freth  as  from  the  mint. 

To  cleanfe  gold  coins  from  this  rutl,  it  is  bed  to  Iteep.  them 
in  iquafortis,  which,  though  a  very  powerful  lblvent  of  other 
metals,  has  no  effect  upon  gold.  Silver  may  be  cleanfed  by 
deeping  for  a  day  or  two  in  vinegar,  but  more  effectually  by- 
boiling  in  water  -with  three  parts  iff  tartar  and  one  of  fea-lalt; 
on  both  thele  metals  however,  the  rult  is  always  in  fpots,  and 
never  forms  an  entire  ineruftation  as  on  brals  or  copper.  Tne 
coins  of  thefe  two  metals  mult  never  be  cleanfed,  as  they  would 
thus  be  ren  bred  full  of  fmall  holes  eaten  by  the  ruff.  Some¬ 
times,  ho.vever,  they  are  found  fo  totally  obfeured  with  rnft, 
that  nothing  ran  be  difeovered  upon  them  ;  in  which  VaR  it  ig 
bell  to  clear  them  with  a  graver;  but  it  may  alio  be  clone  by 
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boiling  them  for  24  hours  in  water  with  three  parts  of  tartar 
and  one  of  alum  ;  not  feu-falt  as  in  fiiver  coins. 

The  high  flate  of  preservation  in  which  ancient  coins  are 
ufualiy  found,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Hancarville.  He 
ohiervts,  that  the  chief  reaton  is  the  c  11  (tom  of  the  ancients 
always  to  bury  one  or  more  coins  with  their  dead,  in  order  to 
pay  for  their  paflage  over  the  river  Styx.  “From  Phidon  of 
Argos  (lays  he)  to  Conftantine  I.  are  $6  generations  :  and  from 
Magna  Graeia  to  the  Euphrates,  from  Gyrene  to  the  Euxine 
Sen,  Grecian  arts  prevailed,  and  the  inhabitants  amounted  to 
about  30,000  000.  There  died  therefore,  in  that  time  and  re¬ 
gion,  not  lets  tiian  ten  thoufand  millions  of  people,  all  of 
whom  had  coins  of  one  fort  or  other  buried  with  them.  The 
tombs  were  facred  and  untouched  ;  and  afterwards  negletled, 
till  modern  curiofity  or  chance  began  to  difclble  them.  The 
urn  of  Flavia  Valentina,  in  Mr.  Towley’s  capital  colkfition, 
contained  fcven  brafs  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Eleagabalus. 
Such  are  generally  black,  from  being  burnt  with  the  dead. 
Tne  belt  and  Irefli-ft  coins  were  ufed,  on  thefe  occafions  fronV 
refpeit  to  the  dead  ;  and  hence  their  fine  conlervation.  At 
Syracufe  a  fkeleton  was  found  in  a  tomb,  with  a  beautiful  gold 
coin  in  its  month  ;  and  innumerable  other  inftances  might  be 
given,  fur  hardly  is  a  funeral  prn  found  without  coins.  Other 
incide  ts  alfo  confpire  to  furnifh  us  with  numbers  of  ancient 
coins,  though  the  abovc.-recited  circumftance  be  the  chief  ca'.ife 
of  perfedd  conlervation  In, Sicily,  the  fiiver  coins  with  the 
head  of  1'rofcrpine  werefoundin  fuchnumbers  as  toweigh  600 
French  livres  or  pounds.  In  the  ibth  century,  60,000  Roman 
coins  were  found  at  Modena,  thought  to  be  a  military  cheft  hid 
afterthe  battle  ol  Bedriacum  when  Otho  was  defeated  by  Vitei- 
hus.  Near  Preft,  in  the  year  7.6^  between  co  and  30,000 
Roman  coins  were  found.  A  treafure  of  gold  coins  of  Lyfima- 
chus  was  found  at  Deva  on  the  Marus  ;  and  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  and 
Paulan.  iit  Attic,  tell  that  he  W3s  defeated  by  the  Ge'ae  ;  at 
which  time  this  treafure  feems  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands  ” 

Thus  Mr.  Pinkerton,  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hancarville 
and  others  :  but  confidering  thefe  valt  numbers  of  coins  found 
in  various  places,  it  feems  furprifing  how  fo  few  fhould  now 
remain  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  as  the  fame  author  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  whole  of  the  different  ancient  coins  known 
to  us  amount  onlv  to,about  80,000,  though  he  owns  that  the 
calculation  cannot  be  elieemed  accurate. 

Sect.  VI  Of  the  Arrangement  of  Medals. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  one  of  the  principal  ufes 
of  medals  is  the  elucidation  of  ancient  hifiorv  ;  hence  the 
arrangement  uf  medals  is  the  firft:  thing  that  muft  O'  cur  in  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet  The  m<  ft  ancient  medals  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  are  thofe  of  Alexander  1.  of  Macrdon,  who 
began  to  :eigr(  about  50  1  years  before  Chrift.  The  leries  ought  of 
confequence  to  begin  with  him,  and  to  be  lucceeded  by  the  me¬ 
dals  of  icily,  Caria,  Cyprus,  Heradia,  and  Pontus.  Then 
follow  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Cimmerian  B  Tphorus,  Thrace,  Bithy- 
nia,  Parthia,  Armenia,  Dimafcus,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia, 
Pergamus,  Galatia,  Cicil.a,  Sparta,  Paeon  ia,  Epirus,  lllyricum, 
Gaul,  and  the  Alps,  including  the  fpace  of  time  from  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  to  the  birth  of  Chrifl,  and  which  is  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  the  third  medalli  leries  of  ancient  monarch?.  The 
J.ilt  leries  goes  down  to  the  fi.nrth  century,  including  fume  of 
the  monarch?  of  Thrace,  Bofphurns  and  Parthia,  with  th  fe  of 
Cornagene,  Edelia  or  Ofrhocne,  Mauritania,  and  Juoaea.  A 
molt  diftindt  leries  is  formed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  from 
Julius  Caefar  to  the  <Ufiru6tk>n  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  ;  nay  for 
a  much  longer  period,  were  it  not  that  towards  the  latter  part 
of  it.  the  coins  becom  -  '<>  barbarous  as  todeltroy  the  beauty  of  the 
col  efilion  Many  leries  may  be  formed  of  modern  potentates. 

By  means  of  medals  we  can  with  great  certainty  determine 
the  various  ornaments  worn  by  ancient  princes  as  badges  of 


diftinflion.  The  Grecian  kings  have  generally  the  diadem, 
without  any  other  ornament ;  and  though  in  general  the  fide 
of  the  face  is  prefented  to  view,  yet  in  fome  very  aricient 
Greek  and  Roman  confular  coins,  full  faces  of  excellent  work- 
manfhip  are  met  with.  On  leveral  coins  alfo  two  or  three  face* 
are  to  be  feen,  and  thefe  are  always  accounted  very  valuable. 

The  diadem,  which  was  no  more  than  a  ribband  tied  round 
the  head  with  a  floating  knot  behind,  adorns  all  the  Grecian 
princes  from  firft  to  laft,  and  is  almoft  an  infallible  mark  of  fo- 
vereign  power.  In  the  Roman  confular  coins  it  is  feen  in 
conjundtion  with  Numa  and  Ancus,  but  never  afterwards  till 
the  lime  of  Licinius,  the  colleague  of  Conftantine.  Dioclefian, 
indeed,  according  to  Mr  Gibbon,  firft  wore  the  diadem,  but 
his  portrait  upon  coins  is  never  adorned  with  it.  So  great  an 
averfion  had  the  Romans  to  kinglv  power,  that  they  rather  al¬ 
lowed  their  emperors  to  aflutne  the  radiated  crown,  the  fymbol 
of  divinity,  than  to  wear  a  diadem ;  but  after  the  time  of 
Conftantine  it  becomes  common.  The  radiated  crown  appears 
firft  on  the  pofthumous  coins  of  Auguftus  as  a  mark  of  deifi¬ 
cation,  but  in  fomewhat  more  than  a  century  became  common. 

The  laurel  crown,  at  firft  a  badge  of  cojiqueft,  was  after¬ 
wards  permitted  by  the  fenate  to  be  worn  by  Julius  Caefar,  in 
order  to  hide  the  baldnefs  of  his  head.  From  him  all  the  em¬ 
perors  appear  with  it  on  their  medals,  even  to  our  own  times. 
In  the  lower  empire  the  crown  is  fometimes  held  by  a  hand 
above  the  head,  as  a  mark  of  piety.  Befides  thefe,  the  naval, 
mural,  and  civic  crowns  appear  on  the  medals  both  of  emperors 
and  other  eminent  men,  10  denote  their  great  ariUoris.  The 
laurel  crown  is  alfo  fometimes  worn  by  the  Greek  princes. 
The  Arfacidae  of  Parthia  wear  a  kind  of  fafh  round  the  head, 
with  their  hair  in  rows  of  curls  like  a  wig.  The  Armenian 
kings  have  the  tiara,  a  kind  of  cap  which  was  eflecmed  the 
badge  of  imperial  power  in  the  eaft.  Conical  caps  are  feen  on 
the  medals  of  Xerxes,  a  petty  prince  of  Armenia,  and  Juba  the 
father,  the  former  having  a  diadem  around  it. 

The  impious  vanity  of  Alexander  and  his  fuccefifors  in  affum- 
ing  divine  honours  is  manifelt  op  their  medals,  where  various 
fymbols  of  divinity  are  met  with.  Some  of  them  have  an 
horn  behind  their  ear,  cither  to  denote  their  ftrength,  or  that 
they  were  the  luccelfors  of  Alexander,  to  whom  this  badge 
might  be  applied  as  the  fon  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Pinkerton  obferves,  is  the  only  one  of  thele  fymbols 
which  certainly  denotes  an  earthly  fyvereign,  it  being  doubted 
whether  the  reft  are  not  all  figures  of  god*.  According  to 
Eckhet,  ev^n  the  horn  and  diadem  belong  to  Bacchus,  who  in¬ 
vented  the  latter  to  cure  his  headuehs  ;  and,  according  to  the 
fame  author,  the  only  monarch  who  appears  on  coins  with  the 
horn  is  yfirnachus.  We  are  informed,  however,  bv  Plutarch, 
that  Pyrrhus  had  a  crefi  ot  goats  horn  to  his  helmet  $  and  the 
goat  we  know  was  a  fymbol  of  Maeedun.  Perhaps  the  fuc- 
cellors  of  Alexander  wore  this  badge  of  the  horn  in  .confe¬ 
quence.  The  helmet  likewife  frequently  appears  on  the  heads 
ot  iovereigns,  and  Conftantine  E  has  helmets  of  various  forms 
eurioufly  ornamented. 

The  diadem  is  worn  by  moft  of  the  Greek  queens,  by  Oro- 
dahis,  daughter  of  I.ycoruedes,  king  of  Bithynic ;  and  though 
the  com  01  empreffes  never  appear  with  it,  yet  this  is  more 
than  compenlared  by  the  variety  of  their  head- Relies.  S<.  e- 
limes  the  bull  of  an  emprels  is  fupponed  by  a  <  v<  feen*,  to  im¬ 
ply  that  llie  was  the  moon  as  her  hulband  was  the  fun  of  :  ne 
tta:e.  The  toga,  or  veil  drawn  over  1  lie  fact  a’  fir f  mp.ied 
that  the  perlon  was  invefied  with  the  pontiti  j!  <  ffic  ard 
ac<  oidinglv  we  find  it  on  the  bulls  of  Julius  Caefar  while 
Pi.ntifex  M  ximus.  It  likewife  implies  the  lugurc  he 
augurs  having  a  particular  kind  of  gown  called  Jana,  vn’h 
wuirh  they  covered  their  heads  w hen-. obfer vine  n  omul.  n 
I  a  tier  times,  this  implies  only  lonlecration,  arid  is  cornu  n  in 
coins  ol  empreffes.  It  is  firft  met  with  on  tin.  coins  of  Ciaiu 
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thus  Gothicus  as  the  rAark  of  confecration  of  an  emperor.  The 
nimbus,  or  glory,  now  appropriated  to  faints,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  is  as  ancient  as  Auguftus,  but  is  "not  to  be  met 
with  on  many  of  the  imperial  medals,  even  after  it  began  to  be 
appropriated  to  them.  There  is  a  curious  coin,  which  has  upon 
the  reverie  of  the  common  piece  with  the  head  of  Rome  Ukbs 
Roma,  in  large  brafs,  Conftantine  I.  fitting  amid  vidlories  and 
genii,  -with  a  triple  crown  upon  his  head  for  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  with  the  legend  Securitas  Rom^e. 

In  general  only  the  bull  is  given  upon  medals,  though  fome- 
times  half  the  body  or  more  ;  in  which  latter  cafe  the  hands 
often  appear  with  enligns  of  majefty  in  them  ;  fuch  as  the  globe 
laid  to  have  been  introduced  by  Auguftus  as  a  fymbol  of  univer- 
fal  dominion  ;  the  fceptre  fometimes  confounded  with  the  con- 
lular  ftaff,  a  roll  of  parchment,  the  fymbol  of  legiflative  power, 
and  an  handkerchief  expretlive  of  the  power  over  the  public 
games,  where  the  emperor  gave  the  frgnal.  Some  princes  hold  a 
thunderbolt,  fhowing  that  their  power  on  earth  was  equal  to  that 
of  Jupiter  in  heaven  ;  while  others  hold  an  image  of  Vitlory. 

Medals  likewife  afford  a  good  number  of  portraits,  of  illuf- 
trious  men  ;  but  they  cannot  eafily  be  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  fo  that  a  feries  of  them  is  not  to  be  expetled.  It  is 
likewife  vain  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  feries  of  gods  and 
goddeffes  to  be  found  on  ancient  coins.  Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks 
it  much  better  to  arrange  them  under  the  feveral  cities  or  kings 
whofe  names  they  bear.  A  colle&ion  of  the  portraits  of  illuftrious 
men  may  likewife  be  formed  from  medals  of  modern  date. 

The  reverfes  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins  afford  an 
infinite  variety  of  inflru&ion  and  amufement.  They  contain 
figures  of  deities- at  full  length,  with  their  attributes  and  fym¬ 
bols,  public  fymbols  and  diverfions,  plants,  animals,  & c.  &c. 
and  in  Ihort  almoft  every  objeCl  of  nature  or  art.  Some  have 
the  portrait  of  the  queen,  fon,  or  daughter  of  the  prince  whofe 
image  appears  on  the  face  or  obverfe  ;  and  thefe  are  efteemed 
highly  by  antiquaries,  not  only  becaufe  every  coin  ftamped 
with  portrais  on  both  fides  is  accounted  valuable,  but  becaufe 
they  render  it  certain  that  the  peifon  reprefented  on  the  re¬ 
verfe  was  the  wife,  fon,  or  daughter  of  him  who  appears  on 
the  obverfe  ;  by  which  means  they  aflift  greatly  in  the  adjur¬ 
ing  of  a  feries.  Some,  however,  with  two  portraits  are  com¬ 
mon,  as  Auguftus,  the  reverfe  of  Cabgula  ;  and  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius,  reverie  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

We  find  more  art  and  delign  in  the  reverfes  of  the  Roman 
medals  than  of  the  Greek  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
have  more  exquilite  relief  and  vyotkmanfhip.  The  very  an¬ 
cient  coins  have  no  reverfes,  excepting  a  rude  mark  ftruck  in¬ 
to  the  metal  refcmbling  that  of  an  instrument  with  four  blunt 
points  on  which  the  coin  was  ftruck  ;  and  was  owing  to  its 
having  been  fixed  by  fuch  an  inftrument  on  that  fide  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  impreflion  upon  the  other.  To  this  fucceeds  the 
image  of  a  dolphin,  or  fome  fmall  animal,  in  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  rude  mark,  or  in  an  hollow"  fqnare  :  and  this 
again  is  fucceeded  by  a  more  perfeft  image,  without  any  mark 
of  the  hollow  fqnare.  Some  of  the  Greek  coins  are  hollow 
in  the  reverfe,  as  thofe  of  Caulonia,  Crotona,  Metapontum, 
and  fome  other  ancient  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia.  About  too 
B.  C.  perfeft  reverfes  appear  on  the  Greek  coins,  of  exquifite 
relief  and  workmanlhip.  “  The  very  mufcles  of  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  are  feen,  and  will  bear  infpe&ion 
with  the  largtft  magnifier  as  ancient  gems.  The  ancients  cer¬ 
tainly  had  not  eyes  different  from  ours  ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
they  mull  have  magnified  objeffs.  A  drop  of  water  forms  a 
microfcope  ;  and  it  is  probable  this  was  the  only  one  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  To  Greek  artifts  we  are  indebted  for  the  beauty  of 
the  Roman  imperial  coins  ;  and  thefe  are  fo  highly  finiflied, 
that  on  fome  reverfes,  as  that  of  Nero’s  decurfion,  the  advcn- 
fyS  and  progrejjio  of  various  emperors,  the  fundator  pans  of  Se- 
yerus,  the  features  of  the  emperor,  riding  or  walking,  are  as 
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exaCl  as  on  the  obverfe.  But  though  the  belt  Greek  artffis 
were  called  to  Rome,  yet  the  Greek  coins  under  the  Roman 
emperors  are  fometimes  well  executed,  and  always  full  of 
variety  and  curiofity.  No  Roman  or  Etrufcan  coins  have 
been  found  of  the  globular  form,  or  indented  on  the  reverfe 
like  the  early  Greek.  The  firft  Greek  are  fmall  pieces  of  El¬ 
ver,  while  the  Roman  are  large  mafles  of  copper.  The  for¬ 
mer  are  ftruck ;  the  latter  call  in  moulds.  The  reverfes  of 
the  Roman  coins  are  very  uniform,  the  prow  of  a  (hip,  a  car, 
or  the  like,  till  about  the  year  100  B.  C.  when  various  re¬ 
verfes  appear  on  their  confular  coins  in  all  metals.  The  va¬ 
riety  and  beauty  of  the  Roman  imperial  reverfes  are  well 
known.  The  medallift  much  values  thofe  which  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  figures  ;  as  the  Puelhe  Faufiinmnes ,  or  Fauftina,  a  gold 
coin  no  larger  than  a  lixpcnce,  which  has  12  figures  ;  that  of 
Trajan,  regno,  affignata ,  has  four  ;  the  congiarium  of  Nerva,  five; 
the  allocution  of 'Trajan,  feven;  ofHadn'an,  10  ;  of  Probus,  12. 
Some  Roman  medals  have  fmall  figures  on  bcth  fides,  as  the 
Apolloni  fanblo  of  Julian  II.  Such  have  not  received  any  pe¬ 
culiar  name  among  the  mcdallifts.  Others  have  only  a  re¬ 
verfe,  as  the  noted  fp'intriali,  which  have  numerals  I.  II.  See.  oa 
the  obverfe.” 

The  names  of  the  deities  reprefented  on  the  reverfes  of 
Greek  coins  are  never  exprelfed  ;  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton 
fuppofes,  out  of  piety,  a  fymbolical  reprefentation  of  their  at¬ 
tributes  being  all  that  they  thought  proper  to  delineate  ;  but 
the  Roman  coins  always  exprefs  the  name,  frequently  with  an 
adjundl,  as  Veneri  ViCTtuci,  &c.  In  others,  the  name  of 
the  emperor  or  emprefs  is  added;  as  Pudiciti2E  Augusts, 
round  an  image  of  Modefty  ;  Virtus  Augusti,  a  legend  for 
an  image  of  Virtue. 

The  principal  fymbols  of  the  divine  attributes  to  be  met 
with  on  the  Greek  medals  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Jupiter  is  known  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great 
by  his  eagle  and  thunderbolts  ;  but  when  the  figure  occurs 
only  on  the  obverfes  of  coins,  he  is  diftiuguifhed  by  a  laurel 
crown,  and  placid  bearded  countenance.  Jupiter  Ammon  is 
known  by  the  ram’s  horn  twilling  round  his  ear;  a  fymbol  of 
power  and  ftrength,  aftumed  by  iome  of  the  fucceflors  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  particularly  by  Lyfimachus. 

1.  Neptune  is  known  by  his  trident,  dolphin,  or  being  drawn 
by  fea-horfes  ;  but  he  is  feldom  met  with  on  the  Grecian  coins,, 

3.  Apollo  is  diftinguifhed  by  an  harp,  branch  of  laurel,  or 
tripod  ;  and  tometimes  by  a  bow  and  arrows.  In  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Sun,  his  head  is  furrounded  with  rays  ;  but  when 
the  bull  only  occurs,  he  has  a  fair  young  face,  and  is  crowned 
with  laurel.  He  is  frequent  on  the  coins  of  the  Syrian  princes. 

4.  Mars  is  diftinguifhed  by  his  armour,  and  fometimes  by  a 
trophy  on  his  fhoulders.  His  head  is  armed  with  a  helmet, 
and  has  a  ferocious  countenance. 

5.  Mercury  is  reprefented  as  a  youth,  with  a  fmall  cap  on 
his  head,  wings  behind  his  earsand  on  bis  feet.  He  is  known 
by  the  cap,  which  rcfembles  a  fmall  hat,  and  the  wings.  Pie 
appears  alfo  with  the  caduceus,  or  wand  twined  with  ferpeots, 
and  the  marf upturn,  or  purfe,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

6.  iETcuiapius  is  known  by  his  bufhy  beard,  and  his  leaning 
on  a  club  with  a  ferpent  twilted  round  it.  He  fometimes  oc¬ 
curs  with  his  wife  Hygeia  or  Health,  with  then  fon  Telejphorus 
or  Convalefcence  between  them. 

7.  Bacchus  is  known  by  his  crown  of  ivy  or  vine,  his  dia¬ 
dem  and  horn,  with  a  tiger  and  fatyrs  around  him. 

8.  The  figure  of  Hercules  is  common  on  the  coins,  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  has  fiequently  been  miftaken  for  that  of 
the  prince  himfelf.  He  appears  fometimes  as  a  youth,  and 
fometimes  with  a  beard.  He  is  known  by  the  club,  lion’s  fkin, 
and  remarkable  apparent  ftrength  ;  fometimes  he  has  a  cup  in 
his  hand,  and  a  poplar  tree,  as  a  fymbol  of  vigoHr,  is  fome¬ 
times  added  to  the  portrait. 
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9.  The  Egyptian  Scrap’s  is  known  by  his  bufliy  beard, 
and  a  meafure  upon  his  head. 

10.  Ap's  is  delineated  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  with  a  flower 
of  the  lotos,  the  water-lily  of  the  Nile,  fuppofed  by  Macrobius 
to  be  a  fymbol  of  creation  ;  and  Jamblichus  tells  us,  that 
Oiiris  was  thought  to  have  his  throne  in  it. 

11.  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  fdence,  appears  with  his  fin¬ 
ger  on  his  mouth  ;  fometimes  with  the  tiftrum  in  his  left  hand  ; 
a  fymbol  common  to  mod  of  the  Egyptian  deities. 

12.  Canopus,  another  Egyptian  deity,  appears  in  the  fliape 
of  an  human  head  placed  on  a  kind  of  pitcher.  “  This  deified 
pitcher  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  feems  to  refer  to  an  anecdote  of 
ancient  f  iperftition,  which,  I  believe,  is  recorded  by  Plutarch. 
It  feems  fome  Perfian  and  Egyptian  priefts  had  a  conteft  which 
cf  their  deities  had  the  fuperiority.  The  Egyptian  faid,  that 
a  Angle  vafe,  facred  to  Serapis,  would  extinguifh  the  whole 
power  of  the  Perfian  deity  of  fire.  Tire  experiment  was  tried} 
and  the  wily  Egyptian,  boring  holes  in  the  vafe  and  flop¬ 
ping  them  with  wax,  afterwards  filled  the  vafe  with  water  ; 
which,  gufliing  through  the  holes  as  the  wax  melted,  extin- 
guifhedthe  Perfian  deity.  Hence  the  vafe  was  deified.” 

13.  The  Holy  Senate  and  Holy  People  appear  frequently  on 
Greek  imperial  coins,  fometimes  reprefented  as  old  men  with 
beards,  at  others  as  youths. 

The  goddefles  reprefented  on  medals  are, 

1.  Juno,  reprefented  by  a  beautiful  young  woman,  fome- 
times  with  a  diadem,  fometimes  without  any  badge,  which  is 
reckoned  a  fufficient  diftin&ion,  as  the  other  goddefles  all  wear 
badges.  Sometimes  fhe  appears  as  the  goddefs  of  marriage  ; 
and  is  then  veiled  to  the  middle  and  fometimes  to  the  toes. 
She- is  known  by  the  peacock,  a  bird  facred  to  her  from  the 
fable  of  Argus. 

2.  Minerva  is  very  common  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  her  buft  has  been  miftaken  by  the  celebrated  painter 

I.e  Brun  for  the  hero  himfelf.  Her  fymbols  are,  her  armour  } 
the  fpear  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  aegis  with  a  Medufa’s 
head  in  her  left ;  an  owl  commonly  Handing  by  her. 

3.  Diana  of  Ephefus  is  commonly  reprefented  on  the  Greek 
imperial  coins  ;  and  appears  with  a  great  number  of  breafts, 
fuppofed  to  denote  univerlal  Nature.  She  is  fupported  by  two 
deer,  and  carries  a  pannier  of  fruit  upon  her  head.  The  buft 
of  this  goddefs  is  known  by  the  crefcent  on  her  brow,  and 
fometimes  by  the  bow  and  quiver  at  her  fide. 

4.  Venus  is  known  by  an  apple,  the  prize  of  beauty,  in  her 
hand.  Sometimes  fhe  is  diftinguifhed  only  by  her  total  want 
of  drefs }  but  is  always  to  be  known  by  her  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  is  fometimes  adorned  with  pearls  about  the  neck. 

5.  Cupid  is  fometimes  met  with  on  the  Syrian  coins,  and  is 
known  by  his  infancy  and  wings. 

6.  Cybele  is  known  by  a  turreted  crown  and  lion  :  or  is  feen 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

7.  Ceres  is  known  by  her  garland  of  wheat,  and  is  common 
•n  the  Sicilian  coins ;  that  ifland  being  remarkable  for  its  fer¬ 
tility.  Sometimes  fhe  has  two  ferpents  by  her,  and  is  fome¬ 
times  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  them.  She  carries  in  her  hands 
the  torches  with  which  fhe  is  fabled  to  have  gone  in  fearch  of 
her  daughter  Proferpine. 

2.  Proferpine  herfelf  is  fometimes  met  with  on  coins  with 
the  name  of  vtopy),  or  the  girl. 

9.  The  Egyptian  Ifis  has  a  bud  or  flower  on  her  head ;  a 
fymbol  of  the  perpetual  bloom  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 
She  carries  alfo  a  fiftrum  in  her  hand, 

10.  The  Sidonian  Aftarte  appears  on  a  globe  fupported  on 
a  chariot  with  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  two  horfes. 

Thefe  are  the  deities  moft  commonly  reprefented  on  the 
Greek  coins.  The  more  uncommon  are,  Saturn  with  his 
feythe,  or  with  a  hook  on  the  Heraclian  coins  j  Vulcan  with 
ifis  tongs,  on  the  reverie  of  a  coin  of  Thyatira,  reprefented  at 
Void  V. 


work  in  the  prefence  of  Minerva.  Adranus,  a  Sicilian  god, 
is  fometimes  reprefented  on  coins  with  a  dog.  Anubis,  an 
Egyptian  deity,  has  a  dog’s  head.  Atis  is  known  by  his  Phry-. 
gian  bonnet ;  Caltor  and  l’ollux  bv  a  ftar  on  the  head  of  each } 
Dis,  by  his  old  face,  difbevelled  hair  and  beard,  and  a  hook; 
Flora  by  a  crown  of  flowers  ;  Nemefis  by  her  wheel  ;  and  Pan 
by  his  horns  and  ears  belonging  to  fome  kind  of  beaft. 

There  are  likewile  to  be  found  on  medals  many  different 
fymbols  by  themfelves  ;  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  WC 
fliall  give  the  following  table,  with  their  fignifications  : 


Symbols. 

1.  Vafes  with  fprigs, 

2.  Small  cheft  or  hamper,  with  a 
ferpent  leaping  out. 


3.  Anchor  on  Seleucian  medals, 

I 

4.  Apollo  on  Syrian  coins,  on  an 
inverted  hamper, 

5.  Bee, 

6.  Laurel,  -  - 

7.  Reed,  -  -  - 

8.  Ivy  and  grapes, 

9.  Poppy, 

10.  Corn,  -  - 

11.  Owl  and  olive,  -  - 

1 2 .  Dove,  - 

13.  Torch,  -  - 

14.  Mudnis,  or  conic  ftone. 


{ 


Signification. 

Solemn  games. 

Myftic  rites  of  Bac¬ 
chus. 

Coin  ft  ruck  at  An¬ 
tioch,  where  an 
anchor  was  dug 


up. 

j-  Covered  tripod, 

{Arifteus  the  fon  of 
Apollo. 

Apollo. 

A  river. 

Bacchus. 

{Ceres  and  Profer* 
pine. 

Ceres. 

Minerva. 

Venus. 

{Diana,  Ceres,  or 
Proferpine. 

{The  Sun,  Belus,  oc. 
Venus. 


Symbols  of  Countries,  &c. 


IS- 

Pomegranate  flowers. 

- 

Rhodes. 

16. 

Owl, 

- 

Athens. 

17- 

Pegafus,. 

Wolf’s  head, 

- 

Corinth. 

18. 

- 

Argos. 

19. 

Bull’s  head. 

- 

Boeotia. 

20. 

Minotaur’s  head  and  labyrinth. 

- 

Crete. 

21. 

Horfe’s  head. 

- 

Pharfalia. 

22. 

Lion,  - 

- 

Marfeilles. 

23- 

Tortoife, 

- 

Peloponnefus, 

24. 

Sphinx, 

- 

Scio. 

2S* 

Three  legs  joined,  as  in  the  Ifle 
of  Man-money, 

^  Sicily. 

2  6. 

Horfe, 

- 

Theffaly. 

27. 

The  crefcent. 

- 

Byzantium. 

28. 

Bull,  *  - 

- 

J  Suppofed  to  be 
)  river. 

a 


29.  Enfign  with  the  letters  col. 

30.  Bull,  - 

31.  Caduceus,  - 

32.  Cornucopia, 

33.  Pontifical  hat, 

34.  Parazonium, 

35.  Globe  on  an  altar  with  three 

ftars,  - 

36.  Fort  and  gate, 

37.  Tribuli,  a  kind  of  chevaux  de 

frize,  m  ;  ; 

9  A 


f  A  colony  drawn 
(_  from  one  legion, 
f  Apis,  flrength  oc 
\  fecurity. 

Peace  and  concord. 

Abundance. 

Priefthood. 

Baton  of  command. 
/'The  world  preferved 
I  by  the  gods  for  the 
j  three  Ions  of  Cou> 
v.  ftantine  I. 
Security. 

^  Unknown,' 
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Symbols  of  Countries,  &c. 


40. 

41. 

42. 
4  3- 

44. 

45- 


Piety. 

Apollo. 

Feftivals. 
A.ugurfhip. 
Pontificate, 
r  Confecration  of  an 
t  emprefs. 

Ditto. 

f  Confecration  of  an 


38.  Altar  or  tripod, 

39.  Dolphin,  .  - 

Ledtifternia,  -  -  - 

Lituus,  or  twilled  wand, 

Apex,  or  cap  with  firings, 

Thenfa,  or  chariot  employed  to 

carry  images, 

Peacock,  -  - 

Eagle,  -  - 

0  (_  emperor. 

The  legends  put  upon  medals  are  defigned  as  explanations 
of  them  ;  but  as  the  compafs  of  even  the  iargeft  coins  does  not 
admit  of  any  great  length  of  infeription,  it  has  always  been 
found  neceflary  to  ule  abbreviations  ;  and  in  readily  decypher¬ 
ing  thele,  lies  a  contiderable  part  of  the. difficulty  of  the  fcience. 
This,  however,  is  greater  in  the  Roman  than  in  the  Greek 
medals;  for  the  Greeks  commonly  infert  as  much  of  the  word 
as  is  fufficient  to  enable  us  eafiiy  to  underhand  its  meaning; 
but  it  is  common  for  thofe  who  attempt  to  explain  letters  that 
do  not  often  occur,  to  fall  into  very  ridiculous  errors.  Of  this 
Mr.  Pinkerton  gives  a  mod  remarkable  inftance'in  Fortunius 
Licetus,  a  learned  man,  who  finding  upon  a  coin  of  Adrian  the 
letters  A.  I  A.  dignifying  the  14th  year  of  that  emperor's  reign, 
imagined  that  they  fignified  Luccrnas  mven.it  Delta  ;  “  Delta 
invented  lanthorns  ;”  and  thence  aferibed  the  origin  of  lan- 
thorns  to  the  Egyptians.  Tables  explaining  the  meaning  of 
the  abbreviations  found  upon  medals  have  been  publifhed  by 
Patin,  Urfatus,  and  others. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Medallions,  Medallets,  f fc. 


Besides  the  ordinary  coins  of  the  ancients,  which  palled  in 
common  circulation  through  the  country,  there  were  others  of 
a  larger  fize,  which  are  now  termed  medallions.  Thefe  were 
ftruck  on  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  a  new  emperor 
and  other  folenm  occafions  :  frequently  alfo,  by  the  Greeks  in 
particular,  as  monuments  of  gratitude  or  of  flattery.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  mere  trial  or  pattern  pieces  ;  and  thofe  abound 
after  the  time  of  Maximian  with  the  words  Tres Monetce  on  the 
reverfe.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  all  the  Roman  pieces 
of  gold  exceeding  the  denarius  aureus,  all  in  filver  exceeding 
the  denarius,  and  all  in  brafs  exceeding  the  feflertius,  went 
under  the  denomination  of  medallions  :  but  Mr.  Pinkerton 
thinks  that  many  of  thefe  large  pieces  went  in  circulation, 
though  not  very  commonly,  as  our  five  and  two  guinea  pieces, 
filver  crowns,  &<:.  do  in  this  couVrtry.  The  finelt  medallions 
were  prefented  by  the  mint-mafters  to  the  emperor,  and  by  the 
emperor  to  his  friends,  as  fpeclmens  of  fine  workmanfhip.  The 
held  we  have  at  prefent  are  of  brafs,  and  many  of  them  com- 
pofed  of  two  forts  of  metal;  the  centre" being  copper,  with  a 
ring  of  brafs  around  it,  or  the  contrary  ;  and  the  infeription 
is  fometimes  confined  to  one  of  the  metals,  fometimes  not. 
There  is  a,  remarkable  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
medallions  in  point  of  thicknefs  ;  the  latter  being  frequently 
three  or  four  lines  thick,  while  the  other  feldom  exceed  one. 
Very  few  medallions, -however,  were  ftruck  by  the  Greeks  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  but  the  Greek  medal¬ 
lions  of  the  emperors  are  more  numerous  than  thole  of  the 
Romans  themlelves.  All  thefe  pieces,  however,  are  of  fuch 
high  price  that  few  private  perfons  are  able  to  purchafe  them. 
In  the  laft  century  Cf.riftina  queen  of  Sweden  procured  about 
300.  In  the  late  king  of  France’s  colledlion  there  were  icoo, 
number  formerly  fuppofed  not  tg  exift  ;  but  Dr.  Hunter’s  col¬ 
lection  contains  about  400,  exclufive  of  the  Egyptian. 

Eefides  thele  large  pieces,  there  are  fmaller  ones  of  a  fize 
fomewbat  larger  than  our  half-crowns  ;  and  by  Italian  medal- 
lifts  are  called  medaglion  cini,  or  fmall  medallions.  They  arc 
ft  ill  fcarcer  than  the  large  kind.  ^ 


There  is  (Fill  a  third  kind,  which  have  almoft  efcaped  the  no= 
tire  of  medallifts,  viz.  the  fmall  coins  or  miff  ilia  fcattered  among 
the  people  on  folemn  occafions ;  fuch  as  thofe  ftruck  for  the 
flaves  on  account  of  the  Saturnalia  ;  counters  for  gaming;  tickets 
for  baths  and  feafts  ;  tokens  in  copper  and  in  lead;  See.  Thefe 
are  diftinguiftied  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  by  the  name  of  medallets. 
Many,  or  perhaps  almoft  all,  of  thofe  ftruck  for  the  faturnalia 
were  fatirical ;  as  the  Haves  had  then  a  licence  to  ridicule  not: 
only  their  matters  but  any  perlon  whatever.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
mentions  one  of  the  nioft  common  pieces  of  this  kind,  which  has 
on  the  obverfe  the  head  of  an  old  woman  veiled,  with  a  laurel 
crown  ;  the  reverfe  only  s.  c.  within  a  wreath.  Baudelot  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  head  of  Ac.ca  Laurentia,  the  nurfe  of  Ro¬ 
mulus,  to  whom  a  feftival  was  ordained.  “  Perhaps  (lays  Mr. 
Pinkerton)  it  was  ftruck  in-  ridicule  of  Julius  Caefar;  for  the 
manner  of  the  laurel  crown,  and  ics  high  appearance  over  the 
head,  perfectly  refemble  that  of  Julius  on  his  coins.”  Some 
have  a  fhip  upon  one  fide;  on  the  reverfe  T,  or  a  crofs,  which 
was  the  image  of  Priapus  ;  an  1  occafioned  many  falle  invedtives 
againft  the  firft  Chriftians,  who  paid  luch  rel'pedt  to  the  crofs. 
Some  pieces  have  the  heads  of  the  emperors  upon  one  fide;  on 
the  reverfe  only  numerals  III.  IV.  V.  &c.  and  the  noted  fpin- 
triati  of  Tacitus.  Both  thefe  kinds  appear  tickets  for  the  baths, 
as  the  number  feems  to  denote  the  particular  bath,  home  have 
the  head  of  a  girl,  with  a  veft'el  ufed  at  the-baths  in  her  hand. 
The  fpintriati  are  fo  immodeft,  that  few  wifi  bear  mention. 
But  feme  are  merely  ludicrous  ;  as  one  which  has  an  afs  with 
a  hell  about  his  neck,  and  a  foldier  riding  him  ;  another  with 
two  figures  hoifting  a  woman  in  a  bafket  into  the  air.  Of  thofe 
that  will  juft  bear  mention,  is  a  man  with  titles  around  him,  as 
chief  of  the  games  ;  and  a  woman  in  ridicule  of  the  modeft  bath- 
girl  above-mentioned.  There  is  alfo  one  marked  xix,  on  which 
appears  an  imperator  triumphing  in  a  car:  this  car  is  placed 
on  the  back  of  a  camel ;  and  behind  the  imperator  is  a  monkey 
mimicking  him.  • 

A  fourth  clafs  of  medals  are  called  contorniatr,  from  the  Ita¬ 
lian  coniorniato,  “  encircled  ;”  becaule  of  the  hollow  circle  which- 
commonly  runs  around  them.  They  are  diftinguiftied  from 
medallions  by  their  thinnefs,  faint  relict,  reveries  iometimes  in 
relief,  fometimes  hollow;  and  in  general  by  the  inferiority  in 
their  workmanfhip.  The  opinions  of  medallifts  concerning 
thefe  pieces  are  very  various  :  forne  fu-ppole  them  to  have  been- 
ftruck  by  Gallienua  to  the  memory  of  dluftrious  men  and  cele¬ 
brated  athletes,  at  the  time  that  he  cauied  all  the  confecration 
coins  of  his  predeceffors  to  be  reftored  ;  others  afc.ribe  their  in¬ 
vention  to  Greece.  &c.  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  they 
were  only  tickets  for  places  at  public  games.  Many  of  them, 
notwithftanding  their  inferior  workmanfhip,  are  very  valuable 
on  account  of  their  preferving  the  portraits  of  forne  illuftrious- 
authors  of  antiquity  no  where  elte  to  be  found.  Much  depend¬ 
ence,  however,  cannot  be  put  on  the  portraits  of  Greek  authors 
and  eminent  men  found  upon  fame  of  them;  for,  though  we 
know  that  the  bufts  of  Sal  I  u  ft,  Horace,  &c.  null  have  been 
ftruck  when  their  perfons  were  frefh  in  the  memory  of  the  ar- 
tifts,  yet  it  was  otherryife  with  Homer,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Sec, 
which  are  to  be  found  on  (ome  of  them.  Even  thele,  however, 
are  valuable,  as  being  ancient  and  perhaps-traditional  portraits- 
of  thefe  great  men.  The  laft  whole  portraits  are  fuppofed  t® 
have  been  delineated  in  this  way,  are  Apollonius  Tyaneus  who 
flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Domilian,  and  Apuleius  in  that  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Antoninus.  Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks  it  a  confirmation  of  his 
opinion  concerning  thefe  medals,  that -the  reveries  always  con¬ 
tain  forne  device  alluding  to  public  games,  as  that  of  a  cha¬ 
rioteer  driving  a  chariot,  &c. 

Sect.  VI  LI.  Directions  for  making  Cabinets, 

Wf.  mod  now  proceed  to  the  laft  part  of  our  fubjeft,  viz. 
that  of  giving  diieflions  for  the  formation  of  cabinets.  As  we 
have  already  feen  that  the  formation  of  any  one  muft  be  at« 
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tended  with  very  confklerable  eXpence,  it  is  neceffary  for  every 
one  who  attempts  this  to  pr  (portion  the  cabinet  to  his  own  cir- 
omittances.  There  are,  properly  fpr.aking,  three  kinds  of  ca¬ 
binets.  I.  TtioL  meant  to  contain  a  coin  ot  every  fort  that  has 
been  itfued  from  the  mint  in  every  age  and  country  ;  but  this, 
whi'-h  may  be  called  the  large  and  complete  cabinet,  is  not  to  be 
purchaled  by  private  perfons.  That  of  Dr.  Hunter  already 
mentioned  is  perhaps  oneof  the  heft  private  cabinets  ever  known  ; 
and  cod:  23,00  1.  but  as  many  duplicates  were  fold  as  colt  20c ol. 
by  wljirh  means  the  expcnce  was  reduced  to  21,000.  The  vad 
collection  made  by  the  king  of  France  cod  upwards  of  ic^,oocl. 
The  fmaller  cabinet  may  be  fuppoed  to  confid  only  of  middle 
and  final!  Roman  brats,  Englifh  pennies,  groats,  &c.  with  a  few 
medals  of  ttie  more  valuable  kind,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  in¬ 
cur  an  expence  of  from  200  to  iqoH.  The  fmalled  kind  is 
called  a  cojket  of  medals,  and  does  not  confid  of  above  a  tbou- 
fand  at  molt  of  various  kinds;  and  confequently  the  expence 
mud  depend  on  the  pleafure  of  the  proprietor. 

In  the  formation  of  the  grand  cabinet,  it  mud  be  obferved 
that  the  Greek  medals  of  every  denomination  do  not  admit  of 
any  arrangement  by  the  metals  like  the  Roman  ;  not  any  re¬ 
gular  feries  of  this  kind  being  met  with  even  in  the  molt  opu¬ 
lent  cabinets.  Hence  in  all  collections  the  civic  coins  are  ranged 
according  to  an  alphabetical  order;  and  the  monarchic  in  a 
chronological  one.  The  fame  rule  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  confular  medals;  they  are  ranged,  like  the  coins  of  the 
Greek  cities,  in  an  alphabetical  ieries  of  the  families  The 
Homan  imperial  coins  are  only  thole  capable  of  being  arranged 
according  to  lizes  and  metals.  Even  from  this  mult  be  excepted 
the  minimi,  or  very  fmalled  coins  ;  which  are  fo  lcarce,  that  the 
only  regular  feries  of  them  in  the*  world  is  that  belonging- to 
the  king  of  Spain,  which  was  formed  by  a  mod  fkilful  French 
med iliill,  and  conlid  of  all  the  metals'.  The  arrangement  of 
a  grand  cabinet,  according  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  is  as  follows  : 

“  1.  The  coins  of  cities  and  of  free  dates  in  alphabetical  or¬ 
der;  whether  tiling  Greek,  Roman,  Punic,  Etrulcan,  or  pa¬ 
nt  fhcnara&ers. 

“II.  Kings  in  chronological  feries,  both  as  to  foundation  of 
empire  and  leniority  of  reign. 

“  ill.  Heroes,  heroines,  founders  of  empires  and  cities. 

“TV.  O' her  illudrious  peifons. 

“  V.  Roman  ales 

“  VI.  Coins  of  families,  commonly  called  confular. 

“V'l.  Imperial  medallions. 

“  VI  I.  Imperial  gold 
“  IX.  .mperial  minimi  of  all  metals. 

“  X.  Imperial  lilver. 

“  XI.  imperial  fird  brafs. 

“  XII.  Second  brafs. 

“  XIII.  Third  brafs. 

“  XI  V  Colonial  coins,  which  are  all  of  brafs. 

“  XV.  Greek  cities  under  the  emperors,  of  all  metals  and 
fizes.  In  a  fmaller  cabinet  they  may  be  put  with  the  Roman, 
according  to  their  metal  and  fize.  Thofe  without  the  emperor’s 
head  go  to  dafs  I.  though  llruck  in  Roman  times. 

“  XVI.  Egyptian  coins  druck  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
of  all  metals  and  fizes.  They  are  modly  of  a  bafe  metal  called 
by  the  French  patin  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  pot  metal  or  brittle  brafs. 

“  Xv  II.  Contorniati,  or  ticket  medals. 

“  XVIII.  Coins  of  Goth  c  princes,  &c.  inferibed  with  Ro¬ 
man  characters. 

“  XIX.  Coins  of  fouthern  ration*  tiling  uncommon  alpha¬ 
bets  ;  as  the  Perfian,  Punic,  Etrufcan,  and  Spanifh. 

“  XX  Coins  of  northern  nations  ufing  uncommon  charac¬ 
ters,  as  the  Runic  and  German. 

“  In  the  modern  part  no  feries  can  be  formed  of  copper  that 
will  go  back  above  two  centuries;  but  fequences  (chronolo¬ 
gical  feries )  of  gold  and  filver  may  be  arranged  of  all  the  dif- 
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ferent  empires,  kingdoms,  and  ftates,  as  far. as  their  feveral 
coinages  will  allow.  Thofe  of  England  and  France  will  be 
the  mod  perfect.  Modern  lilver  is  commonly  arranged  in 
three  fequences  ;  the  dollar,  the -groat,  and  the  pent))  lizes. 
The  mciiais  of  each  modern  country  ought  of  courfc  to  be  f- 
patated  ,  inough  it  is  bed  to  arrange  each  let  in  chronological 
order,  let  their  iize  of  metal  be  what  it  will.  It  maybe 
remarked  here,  that  our  modern  medals,  of  the  fize  of  a  tea- 
laucer,  are  only  fo  many  monuments  of  barbanfm.  The  an- 
citnt  medallions  are  almod  umverfally  but  little  larger  than 
our  crown-piece,  though  three  01  four  of  them  may  extend  to 
about*  two  inches  diameter,  bnt  very  many  modern  medals 
to  four  inches  and  more.  A  large  medal  always  declares  an 
ignorant  prince  or  an  ignorant  an  Id.  Into  the  lizc  of  a  crown- 
piece  the  ancients  threw  more miracles  in  this  way  than  will 
ever  appear  in  thefe  mondrous  pioiudtions.” 

1  hete  directions  will  bkewile  apply  to  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet  or  the  iecond  kind  :  but  if  the  collector  means  to  form 
a  feries  of  large  Roman  brafs,  he  will  find  the- coins  of  four  or 
five  emperors  fo  fcaice  as-,  not  to  he  attainable  in  that  feries, 
even  at  any  price.  He  mud  therefore  fupply  their  places 
with  middle  brafs,  as  is  allowed  with  regard  to  Otlio  :  even 
in  the  belt  cabinets,  there  not  being  above  three- coins  of  that 
emperor  in  large  brafs  known  in  the  world  ;  whereas  of  the 
middle  brafs,  two  or  three  hundred  may  exift. « For  this  reafon 
Mr.  Pinkerton  concludes,  that  in  cabinets  of  the  feccnd  clr.fs, 
the  collector  may  mingle  the  la-ge  and  fecond  brafs  together 
as  he  thinks- proper,  in  order  tofave  expence ;  though  it  w  ould 
not  do  fo  well  to  unite  fueh  di [proportion ate-  lizes  as  the  large 
and  1  mall.  “  In. the  [mail  fequence,  however  (fays  he),  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  his  mixing  gold,  lilver,  and  brafs,  as  chance 
or  curiofity  may  lead  him  to  purchafe  any  of  thefe  metals. 
And  though  your  darched  bigoted  medallid  may  fueer  be-; 
enufe  fucli. a  fequence  would  controvert  his  formal  a  d  narrow 
way  of  thinking,  common  fenfe  will  authorife  us  to  laugh  at 
the  pedant  in  our  turn,  and  to  pronounce  filch  a  feries  more 
various,  lich,  and  interetling,  than  ifthe  colledor  had  arranged 
only  one  metal,  and  rejected  a  curious  article  becaufe  he  did , 
not  collect:  gold  or  filver.  In  like  manner,  if,  in  t lie  modern 
part  of  the  fmaller  cabinet,  any  coin  of  a  feries  is  of  high  price, 
or  of  bad  imprefiion,  there  can  be  no  inrpropi  iety  in  putting 
another  of  the  fame  reign,  which  is  cheaper,  or  better  exe¬ 
cuted,  though  of  a  different  denomination,  or  of  a  little  larger 
fize.  I11  fnort,  the  colledor  has  no  rules  but  in  the  Greek 
cities  and  Roman  families,  to  obferve  alphabetical  order  anel 
chronology  in  every  thing  elfe. 

Tables  of  Ancient  Coins. 

The  mod  ancient  coins,  according  to  Frodich,  are  diftitj- 
gtlifhed  by  the  following  marks,  which  he  accounts  infallible  : 

1.  Their  oval  circumference,  and  globulons  fwelling  fliape. 

2.  Antiquity  of  alphabet.  3.  The  chara&ers  being  retro¬ 
grade,  or  the  fir  ft  divi  lion  of  the  legend  in  the  common  llyle, 
while  the  next  is  retrograde.  4.  The  indented  Iquaie  already 
deferibed.  5.  The  Ample  11  rufture  of  the  mintage  6.  Some 
of  the  very  old  coins  are  hollowed  on  the  reverfc,  with  the 
image  impreffed  on  the  front.  7.  The  drefs,  fymbols,  See. 
frequently  of  the  rudclt  defign  and  execution. 


Tasle  I.  Ancient  Greek  Coins. 

I.  Thofe  without  imprefiion. 

2  With  one  or  more  hollow  indented  marks  on  one  fide, 
and  an  imprefiion  in  relief  on  the  other. — Of  Cba'cedon  on 
the  Hellefpont,  Left)  is,  Abdera  in  Thrace,  Acanthus  in  Ma- 
cedon,  thofe  Hid  to  belong  to  F.gium  in  Achaia.  This  clafs 
continues  from  about  900  to  700  B.  C. 

3.  With  an  indented  fquare  dividtd  into  fegtnents,  having  a 

the  reft  blank,  with  a  figure  in  re* 


fmall  figure  in  uue  of  them 
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lief  on  the  obverfe.— Of  Svraeufe  and  other  places  adjacent. 
Continue  from  700  to  6co  B  C. 

4.  Coins  hollow  on  the  reverfe,  with  figures  in  relief  on  the 
obverfe. — Of  Caulonia,  Crotona,  Metapontum,  &c.  Sup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  a  local  coinage  of  Magna  Graecia  ;  but 
probably  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  former. 

5.  Coins  iu  which  a  fquare  dye  is  ufed  on  one  or  both  fides. 
— Uf  Athens,  Cyrene,  Argo?,  &c. — Of  Alexander  I.  and  Ar- 
chelaus  I.  of  Macedon.  Difuied  in  the  reign  of  the  latter 
about  420  B.  C. 

6.  Complete  coins,  both  in  obverfe  and  reverfe,  occur  firft  in 
Sicily  in  the  time  of  Gelo,  about  491  B.  C. 

7.  Coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  fucceffors.  About 
the  time  of  this  hero  the  Greek  coins  began  to  attain  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  were  ftruck  of  uncommon  beauty.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  on  the  coins  of  this  monarch  his  own  image  feldom 
occurs.  After  his  death  many  coins  bear  his  portrait.  Tre- 
beliius  Pollio  informs  us,  that  fome  coins,  particularly  thofe  of 
Alexander,  ufed  to  be  worn  as  amulets;  and  many  medals 
are  met  with  in  cabinets  bored  feemingly  with  that  intention. 

8.  Coins  of  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander. — Thofe  of  the 
Syrian  monarchs  almoft  equal  the  coins  of  Alexander  himfelf 
in  beauty.  Thofe  of  Antiochus  VI.  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
moll  perfefl  patterns  of  male  beauty  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 
The  Egyptian  Ptolemies  are  fomewhat  inferior. 

9.  The  coins  of  the  Arfacidae  of  Par thia  done  by  Greek 
Workmen. 

10.  The  Greek  imperial  coins,  being  fuch  as  have  the  head 
of  an  emperor  or  emprefs  :  fuch  as  have  not  thefe  imprefiions 
being  claffed  with  the  civic  coins,  though  ftruck  under  the 
.Roman  power.  None  of  the  imperial  coins  occur  in  gold. 
Of  lilver  there  are  thofe  of  Antioch,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Tarfus,  Be- 
rytus,  Caefarea.  Egyptian  filver  coins  of  bafe  metal.  Syrian 
ftlver  coins,  which  fometimes  bear  on  the  reverfe  the  club  of 
Hercules,  or  the  Tyrian  Iheli-filh.  Thofe  of  Sidon  bear  the 
image  of  the  goddefs  Aftarte,  or  her  chariot.  Thofe  of  Cae¬ 
farea  in  Cappadocia  of  better  work  than  the  Syrian,  Lycian 
coins  of  good  workmandiip  :  on  the  reverfe  two  harps  and  an 
owl  fitting  upon  them.  Silver  coins  of  Gelon  in  Sarmatia  re- 
fembliug  the  Syrian.  The  fituation  of  this  town  is  very  much 
unknown.  It  feems  to  have  been  fituated  on  the  north  of  the 
Euxine  fea,  where  fome  Sarmatic  or  Sclavonic  tribes  were 
mingled  with  the  Scythians  or  Goths.  The  Greek  imperial 
brafs  coins  are  very  numerous.  A  feries  of  almoft  all  the  em¬ 
perors  may  be  had  from  thofe  of  Antioch,  with  a  Latin  legend 
on  the  obverfe  and  Greek  on  the  reverfe.  Thofe  of  Bithynia 
and  Phrygia  remarkable  for  good  workmanfhip.  The  coins  of 
Tarfus,  remarkable  for  their  curious  views  of  objects,  almoft  in 
perfpedlive.  The  Egyptian  coins,  from  the  time  of  Auguftus 
to  Nero,  are  worfe  executed  than  afterwards.  From  Nero  to 
Commodus  they  are  frequently  of  admirable  workmanfhip, 
and  in  a  peculiar  ftyle,  diftindl  both  from  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man.  From  the  time  of  Commodus  they  decline,  and  are  loft 
after  the  reign  of  Conftantius  I.  The  Egyptian  brafs  coins  of 
the  Roman  period  are  likewife  of  excellent  workmanlhip, 
efpecially  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Table  II.  Roman  Corns. 

T.  The  confular  coins,  called  alfo  the  coins  of  families,  and 
arranged  alphabetically  in  cabinets,  according  to  the  names  of 
the  families  which  appear  on  them.  They  are, 

x.  Brafs  Coins. — Thefe  confift  chiefly  of  large  pieces  of 
rude  workmanihip  without  any  interefting  imagery.  In  cabi¬ 
nets  they  are  generally  kept  in  boxes  apart  by  themfelves. 
The  as  bears  the  head  of  Janus  ;  the  femis  of  Jupiter  with  S  ; 
the  triens  of  Minerva  with  four  cyphers;  the  quadrans  of 
Hercules  with  three  cyphers  ;  the  fextans  of  Mercury  with 
tva  cyphers ;  and  the  uncia  bears  the  head  of  Rome  with  one 


cypher.  In  all  thefe  pieces  the  prow  of  a  (hip  is  ccnlHntly 
the  figure  on  the  reverfe,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  they  have  a  (hell,  two  heads  of  barley,  a  fro.g, 
an  anchor,  or  a  dog,  on  the  reverfe.  About  the  time  of  Julius 
Caefar  both  the  obverfes  and  the  reverfes  of  the  coins' began 
to  be  altered 

2.  Silver. — Of  this  the  denarius  was  the  firft  and  principal 
coin.  It  was  ftamped  originally  with  X,  denoting  that  the 
value  was  ten  afes.  On  the  reverfe  was  Cafior  and  Pollux,  or 
a  chariot  of  Victory.  Afterwards  the  bulls  of  various  deities 
make  their  appearance;  and  in  the  feventh  century  of  Rome 
the  portraits  of  illuftrious  perfons  dectafea  are  met  with  :  but 
till  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar  no  figure  of  any  living  perfon  is 
to  be  met  with  ;  Julius  himfelf  being  the  firft  who  affnmed 
that  honour.  The  workmanfnip  on  the  bell  and  worft  filver 
is  much  the  fame.  The  reverfes  are  very  curious,  and  point 
out  many  remarkable  events  in  Roman  hiltory  ;  but  none 
of  thefe  occur  till  about  a  century  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
The  large  denarii,  with  Roma,  are  the  mod  ancient;  and 
fome  of  thefe  bear  the  Pelafgic  A,  not  the  Roman.  The  - 
filver  feftertii  have  a  head  of  Mercury,  with  a  caduceus  on  the 
reverfe.  The  quinarii  have  always  a  head  of  Jupiter,  with  a 
Viftory  on  the  reverfe. 

3.  Gold. — Moft  of  thefe  are  of  great  value.  The  number  of 
thefe  exceeds  not  100;  thofe  of  brafs  200  ;  and  of  filver  2000. 
The  aureus  is  the  general  gold  coin;  but  two  or  three  gold 
femiffes  of  families  likewife  occur. 

II.  Roman  imperial  coins. 

1.  Brafs. — This  is  of  three  fize3;  large,  middle,  and  fmall. 
The  firft  forms  a  moft  beautiful  feries,  but  very  expenfive. 
The  various  colours  of  the  patina  have  the  fineft  effedl.  It  is 
the  moft  important  of  all  the  Roman  coins,  and  exceeds  even 
the  gold  in  value. 

The  middle  brafs  is  next  in  value  to  the  former  ;  and  in  It 
are  many  rare  and  curious  coins,  particularly  interefting  to 
Britons,  as  elucidating  the  hiftory  of  the  ifland.  Of  thtfe  are 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Claudius;  the  Exerc.  Britannicus 
of  Adrian  ;  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Commodus,  Severus, 
with  a  Victory,  Victoria  Britan,  but  efpecially  thofe  per- 
fonifying  the  country  Britannia.  “  The  number  of  Roman 
coins  relating  to  Britain  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  is  remarkable, 
more  than  20  having  been  ftruck  at  various  times ;  while  thofe 
perfonifying  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  other  regions  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  exceed  not  four  or  fix  at  moft  for  each  country.  Only 
one  country  vies  with  Britain,  and  that  is  Dacia  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  north-eaft  of  the  empire,  as  Britain  on  the  extreme 
north-weft.  No  doubt  this  circumftance  of  remotenefs  in  thefe 
two  countries  recommended  them  to  this  particular  attention, 
as  more  expreflive  of  the  Roman  power. 

The  fmall  brafs  feries  abounds  alfo  with  curious  coins.  They 
are  fcarce  till  the  time  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  but  very 
common  afterwards.  Mr.  Pinkerton  recommends,  therefore, 
to  form  a  feries  in  filver  as  well  as  brafs ;  both  being  the 
cheapeft  of  all  the  Roman  coins.  “  In  this  feries  (fays  he) 
it  is  a  common  fault  to  arrange  many  coins  which  have  been 
"plated  with  gold  or  filver,  the  forgeries  of  ancient  times,  but 
which  time  has  worn  off  either  wholly  or  in  part.  All  real 
brafs  coins  have  the  s.  c.  till  the  time  of  Gallienus  ;  as  the 
fenate  alone  had  the  power  of  ftriking  brafs,  while  the  empe¬ 
ror  himfelf  had  that  of  gold  and  filver.  When  the  s.  c.  there¬ 
fore  is  wanting,  the  coin  was  certainly  once  plated ;  as,  in 
general,  the  different  type  and  fabric,  being  thofe  of  gold  and 
filver,  fufficiently  Ihow  themfelves.  With  Pertinax,  A.  D.  192, 
there  is  a  temporary  ceffation  of  fmall  brafs  ;  nor  after  him  do 
any  princes  occur  in  that  feries  till  Valerian,  A.  D.  254,  ex¬ 
cepting  Trajanus  Decius,  A.  D.  250  only.  After  Valerian  the. 
feries  is  continuous  and  common.  The  brafs  coinage  gradually. . 
declined  in  fize  from  the,  time  of  Severus  j  fo  that  parts 
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the  as  could  not  be  (truck,  or  at  leaft  it  was  held  unneceflary 
to  ltrike  them.  T  raj  anus  Decius  attempted  in  vain  to  reftore 
the  coinage ;  and  Valerian  and  Gallienus  were  forced  to  iffue 
denarii  aerei  and  fmall  alfaria.  The  feries  ot  large  and  of 
middle  brafs  are  of  two  fixed  and  known  fizes  ;  the  former 
about  that  of  our  crown,  the  latter  of  the  half-crown  :  though 
after  Severus  they  gradually  lelfen.  But  the  fmall  brafs  takes 
in  all  parts  of  the  as;  and  every  brafs  coin  not  larger  than  our 
(hilling  belongs  to  this  feries.  The  minimi,  indeed,  or  very 
fmalleft,  it  is  proper  to  keep  apart.  The  coins  of  Julius  Caelar 
in  this  (ize  are  of  peculiarly  line  workmanfhip.  They  bear  his 
portrait  reverfe  of  Augultus,  or  the  reverie  has  a  crocodile 
Egypto  capta.  There  are  feveral  with  Mark  Anthony,  and 
fome  with  Cleopatra ;  but  the  more  common  pieces  are  thofe 
with  only  numerals  on  the  obverfe,  which  go  the  length  of 
XIII ;  probably  tickets  for  the  baths.  A  great  many  occur 
in  the  time  of  Nero;  of  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  particularifes 
one  which  has  “  on  the  reverfe  a  table  ornamented  with 
grillins  and  other  devices.  Upon  it  is  placed  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  and  a  beautiful  vafe,  of  which  the  embolled  human 
figures  are  fo  minute,  and  finifhed  lo  furprifingly,  as  to  llamp 
thefe  coins  the  mod  exquilite  productions  of  the  ancient  mint.” 
From  the  time  of  Nero  to  that  of  Vefpafian  no  fmall  brafs 
occurs  :  but  there  are  many  of  this  emperor  and  of  his  fon 
Titus ;  while  Domitiari  has  as  many  as  Nero,  and  Domitia 
his  wife  has  almoft  as  many.  Succeeding  emperors  to  the  time 
of  Pertinax  have  alfo  many  brafs  coins ;  but  from  his  time  to 
that  of  Valerian  there  are  no  real  fmall  brafs,  excepting  thofe 
of  Trajanus  Decius.  After  Gallienus  there  are  a  great  many 
coins  of  this  kind ;  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  mentions  one  in  Dr. 
Hunter’s  cabinet,  of  an  unknown  perfon  named  Nigrianus. 
The  coin  feems  to  have  been  ftruck  at  Carthage;  and  our  au-. 
thor  concludes  that  he  was  an  African  Ufurper,  father  to  Ni- 
grinianus. 

2.  Silver.—^ This  feries  is  very  complete,  and  the  cheapeft 
of  any  ;  efpecially  as  the  fmall  brafs  becomes  a  fine  l'upplement 
to  it :  the  latter  being  had  in  plenty  when  the  filver  becomes 
fcarce,  and  the  filver  being  plentiful  when  the  brafs  is  l'carce. 

3.  Gold. — The  Roman  imperial  gold  coins  form  a  feries  of 
great  beauty  and  perfeddion ;  but  on  account  of  their  great 
price  are  beyond  the  purchale  of  private  perfons. 

4.  The  colonial  coins  occur  only  in  brafs,  none,  excepting 
that  of  Nemaufus,  having  a  right  to  coin  fiLver.  They  begin 
in  Spain  with  Julius  Caelar  and  Anthony,  and  ceafe  with  Ca¬ 
ligula,  who  took  away  the  privilege  of  coinage  from  the  Spanifh 
colonies.  The  molt  beautiful  are  thofe  of  Corinth.  The  other 
remarkable"  colonial  coins  are  thofe  of  Emerita,  Iliee,  Ter¬ 
raco,  Caflandria,  Babba,  Berytus,  Cnefarea,  Patrre,  Etnila,  He¬ 
liopolis  or  Balbec,  Ptolemais,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Dculton,  Diuin, 
Troas,  Rhefaina,  Neapolis  of  Samaria,  which  bears  a  reprelen- 
tation  of  Mount  Gerizzim  with  the  temple  on  it,  Hippo  in 
Africa,  See.  On  many  of  thele  coins  we  meet  with  tine  re- 
prefentations  of  temples,  triumphal  arches,  gods,  goddelles, 
and  illuftrious  perfons. .  But  coins  with  thofe  reprelenlations 
are  by  no  means  common  ;  the  colonial  coins  till  the  time  of 
Trajan  bearing  only  a  plough,  or  fome  other  fimple  badge  of 
a  colony.  Camelodunum  is  the  only  colony  in  Britain  of 
which  we  have  any  coins. 

5.  The  minimi. — This  includes  the  fmalletl  coins  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  molt  of  which  do  not  exceed  the  lize  of  a 
filver  penny.  They  arc  the  mold  curious  of  all ;  but  no  feries 
of  them  was  ever  formed  by  any  perfon  except  the  Abbe  Ro- 
thelin,  whofe  collection  formed  of  all  metals  palled  to  the 
queen  of  Spain.  The  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  ot  thefe  fmall 
coins  is  probably  their  diminutive  fize ;  by  reafon  of  which  they 
are  moftly  lott. 

It  is  furprifing  that  numbers  of  Roman  coins  are  found 
throrgh  all  countries  once  fubjedd  to  that  powerful  people. 
Vot,.  V. 


Some  have  been  met  with  in  the  Orkneys,  and  many  in  the 
molt  remote  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  known  to  the 
ancients. 

Table  III.  Coins  of  other  ancient  Nations. 

1.  The  Lydians  appear  to  have  invented  coinage  ;  though, 
perhaps,  this  honour  may  be  difpuled  with  them  by  the  Greeks. 

2.  The  AlTyrians,  Medes,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and 
Egyptians,  had  no  coins.  In  the  mouths  of  the  mummies  are 
only  thin,  undamped,  and  round  pieces  of  gold  to  pay  Charon's 
fare. 

3.  No  Indian  or  Chinefe  coins  are  to  be  met  with  till  a  very 
late  period ;  and  even  then  fo  rude  as  fcarce  to  be  worth  notice. 
Voltaire  mentions  a  colleddion  of  ancient  Chinefe  and  Indian 
coins  made  by  the  emperor  of  China  in  1700;  but  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton  fuppofes  it, to  have  confided  only  of' the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  money  which  had  been  introduced  into  thefe  countries. 

4.  The  Lydian  coins  have  no  legends  ;  fo  that  mere  conjec¬ 
ture  only  determines  the  ancient  coins  of  eledtrum  and  filver 
found  in  Afia,  and  different  from  the  Perfian,  to  belong  to  Ly¬ 
dia.  Crcrfus  coined  gold  into  a  form  which  he  called  fat  on ; 
and  Mr.  Pinkerton  mentions  a  very  ancient  gold  coin  in  Dr. 
Plunter’s  cabinet,  which  he  fuppofes"  to  have  been  one  of  thefe. 
It  has  a  globous  figure,  with  indented  marks  on  one  fide,  and 
on  the  other  a  man  kneeling,  with  a  fidi  held  out  in  the  left 
hand,  and  a  fword  depending  in  the  right.  It  weighs  four 
drams;  which  Jofephus  tells  us  was  the  weight  of  the  Lydiam 
gold  coins.  I11  the  fame  colledtion  are  other  gold  coins  little 
inferior  in  antiquity  ;  the  molt  ancient  of  which,  our  author 
fuppofes,  may  have  been  coined  by  the  cities  of  Alia  Minor,  as 
coinage  patfed  through  them  to  Greece.  They  are  of  admirable 
workmanlhip,  and  as  much  fuperior  to  the  bell  Sicilian  coins, 
as  the  latter  are  to  all  the  relt  in  the  world.  Thefe  gold  coins 
are  all  extremely  pale;  owing  to  the  want  of  knowledge  in 
refining  gold. 

5.  Perfian  coins. — Thefe  were  firft  (truck  by  Darius  Hyftaf- 
pes,  whence  they  had  the  name  of  Danes.  They  are  of  gold, 
and  generally  have  the  figure  of  an  archer  :  they  weigh  about 
four  drachms ;  and  fome  occur  with  the  indented  mark  on  one 
fide,  while  others  have  figures  upon  both.  The  filver  coins  have 
generally  a  king  in  a  chariot  of  two  horfes,  with  a  charioteer, 
and  fometimes  another  figure  on  foot  behind  on  the  obverfe  ; 
while  the  reverfe  prefents  a  (hip,  fometimes  a  ram,  bull,  or  other 
animal.  The  gold  coins,  which  only  had  the  title  oi  D  dries,  are 
extremely  fcarce,  having  been  melted  down,  as  is  fuppofed,  and 
re-coined  by  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  conquefi.  of  Alia. 

There  is  a  fecond  feries  of  Perfian  coins  beginning  with  Ar- 
taxares,  or  Artaxerxes,  who  overthrew  the  Parthian  monarchy 
about  the  year  2  10.  Thefe  are  large  and  thin,  with  the  king’s 
bull  on  one  fide  and  the  altar  of  Mithras  on  the  other;  gene¬ 
rally  with  a  human  figure  on  each  fide.  Thefe  coins  continue 
till  the  year  (5,3  <5,  when  Perfia  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 
They  have  only  Perfian  letters  upon  them,  which,  have  never 
been  explained  by  any  antiquaries.  Mr.  Pinkerton  favs  that 
they  feem  to  partake  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Gothic,  and  Alanic. 

6.  The  Hebrew  fliekels,  originally  didrachms,  but  after  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  tetradrachms,  are  almoft  all  forgeries  of 
modern  Jews,  as  well  as  the  brafs  coins  with  Samaritan  charac¬ 
ters  upon  them.  They  have  all  a  fprig  wpon  one  fide  and  a 
vafe  on  the  other.  Mr.  Pinkerton  fays,  that  the  admilfion  of 
one  of  them  into  a  cabinet  would  almolt  be  a  dilgrace  to  it. 

7.  Phoenician  and  l’unic  coins  are  very  interetling  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  power  and  wealth  of  thele  nations.  The 
alphabets  have  been  cleared  by  their  relation  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  languages. 

8.  The  coins  of  Palmyra  conic  under  the  fame  denomination 
with  the  former,  Palmyra  being  a  Syrian  city. 

rj.  The  Etrulcan  coins  have  the  characters  of  that  nation, 
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which  have  been  explained  by  their  affinity  to  the  Pelafgic,  or 
©Ideft  Greek  and  Latin. 

10.  The  Spaniffi  coins  are  infcribed  with  two  or  three  al¬ 
phabets  allied  to  the  old  Greek  or  Punic  ;  but  the  infcriptions 
have  not  been  fufficiently  explained. 

it.  Gauliffi  coins. — Thefe  are  numerous ;  but  the  m  oft  an¬ 
cient  have  no  legends  ;  and  even  after  the  Greek  letters  were 
introduced  into  Gaul  by  a  colony  at  Marfeilles,  the  legends  are 
very  difficult  to  be  explained. 

12.  Britiffi  coins. — From  a  pafiage  inCaefar’s  Commentaries, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Britons  ufed  fome  kind  of  coins 
even  in  his  time.  Mr.  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  fome  rude 
coins  of  copper  very  much  mingled  with  tin  are  frequently 
found  in  England  ;  which,,  he  fuppofes,  may  be  fome  of  the 
ancient  Britiffi  money.  They  are  of  the  fize  of  a  didrachm, 
the  common  form  of  the  nummus  aureus  among  the  ancients. 
After  the  time  of  Caefar,  coinage  increafed  among  the  Britons  ; 
and  there  are  many  found  of  Cunobelinus  mentioned  in  the 
Homan  hiftory.  Molt  of  thefe  have  on  one  fide  cuno,  with  an 
ear  of  wheat,  a  horfe,  a  kind  of  head  of  Janus,  or  other  fym- 
bolj  and  have  frequently  alfo  the  letters  camu  ;  fuppofed  to 
mean  Camelodunum.  Sometimes  the  word  Tascia  oecurs ; 
the  meaning  of  which  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

13.  Gothic  coins  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Great. — Thefe  have  the  Roman  characters  upon 
them.  The  Italian  coins  are  moftly  of  the  fize  of  fmall  brafs  ; 
and  in  this  way  we  meet  with  coins  of  Athalaric,  Theodahat, 
Witigez,  and  other  Gothic  princes.  Many  others  occur,  the 
infcriptions  of  which,  though  meant  for  Roman,  are  fo  per¬ 
verted  as  to  be  illegible. 

Table  IV.  Modern  Coins. 

T.  Of  Japan. — Thefe  are  thin  plates  of  gold  and  filver,  of 
an  oval  figure,  with  fmall  marks  or  figures  damped  on  them. 

2.  China. — Thefe  are  only  copper,  about  the  fize  of  a  far¬ 
thing,  with  a  fquare  hole  in  the  middle  to  put  thrm  on  firings, 
fThe  infcriptions  on  them  do  not  exprefs  the  name  of  the  fove- 
reign,  but  the  year  of  his  reign  ;  as  the  happy  year,  the  illujiri- 
tus  year,  &c. 

3.  The  Tartarian  coins  are  rude,  having  only  infcriptions  up¬ 
on  them ;  and  they  are  all  pofterior  to  the  time  of  Jenghiz-khan. 

4.  Coins  of  Thibet,  Pegu,  and  Siam,  are  much  the  lame, 
prefenting  only  infcriptions  without  any  figures.  They  are  alfo 
of  late  date. 

5.  India. — Some  old  coins  have  been  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Calcutta,  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  tin,  all 
mixed  together.  Thefe  have  commonly  a  warrior  with  a  fword 
on  one  fide,  and  an  Indian  female  idol  on  the  other;  of  the  fame 
form  with  the  celebrated  fculpiures  in  the  ifland  of  Elephanta, 
but  it  is  impoffiflle  to  tell  what  antiquity  they  are  of.  The  mo¬ 
dern  coins  are  the  pagoda  of  gold,  worth  little  more  than  fix 
fhillings  ;  the  rupee  of  filver,  upwards  of  two  (hillings  ;  and  the 
caffi,  of  copper.  There  is  a  remarkable  fet  of  rupees,  which  ffiow 
the  twelve  figns  ;  a  lion  on  one,  a  bull  on  another,  ike.  but  the 
occafion  on  which  they  were  ftruck  is  unknown  The  other 
coins  of  India  have  generally  Perfian  infcriptions  upon  them. 

6.  Pcrfia. — The  Perfic  coins  fince  its  conqueft  by  the  Arabs 
continue  on  the  Arabian  model. 

7.  Arabia. — Some  coins  of  the  petty  princes  of  Arabia  are 
met' with  as  old  as  the  imperial  ages  of  Rome;  but  till  the 
time  of  Haroun  Alrafliid,  no  regular  coinage  appears  in  the 
vaft  empire  of  the  Saracens.  Even  then  the  reverfe  has  only 
an  infeription,  and  the  obverfe  is  copied  rom  any  Greek  or 
Syrian  coin  which  happened  to  fall  in  the  moneyer’s  wav. 
The  later  Arabian  coins  are  moftly  filver,  with  the  name  and 
titles  of  the  prince  on  one  fide,  and  fome  infeription  from  the 
Korin  on  the  other.  The  more  modern  coins  of  this  country 
are  in  the  fhape  of  a  fiffi-hook,  with  Arabic  infcriptions. 
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8.  Turkey.— No  regular  coinage  was  formed  by  the  Turks 
till  they  became  mafters  of  Conftantinople.  They  refemble 
thofe  of  Perfia  and  Arabia,  having  merely  infcriptions  on  both 
fides. 

9.  The  coins  of  the  African  ftates,  at  leaft  fuch  as  profefs  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  have  merely  infcriptions  without  any 
figures :  thofe  of  the  internal  parts  are  unknown  ;  and  no  coinage 
was  ufed  among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  the  only  civilized 
nations  in  America;  but  La  Hontan  mentions  an  American 
favage  who  had  a  fquare  medal  of  copper  depending  from  his 
neck.  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofes  it  to  have  come  from  Japan. 

10.  Modern  Italic  coins. — Befides  the  Gothic  princes  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  former  tale,  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna  coined  mo¬ 
ney  with  the  infeription  Felix  Ravenna,  &rc.  The  Lom¬ 
bards  ifiued  no  coins,  but  there  are  fome  ftill  extant  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  The  following  lift  (hows  the  origin  of  the  coinage  in 
various  Italian  ftates. 

Rme.  Papal  coinage  originates  with  Hadrian  I.  Size  of 
filver  pennies,  with  the  Pope’s  name  on  one  fide,  and  Scos 
Petrus  on  the  other.  No  coins  appear  from  975  to  10 99, 
excepting  of  Leo  IX.  In  1303  appear  pennies  of  the  fenate 
and  people  of  Rome,  with  Peter  on  the  one  fide  and  Paul  on 
the  other.  There  are  groats  of  Clement  V.  with  his  portrait 
three  quarters  length  ;  but  the  fide-head  begins  with  Sixtus  V. 
in  1470.  Gold  was  firft  coined  by  John  XXII.  in  1316.  The 
coins  of  Alexander  VI.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  are  remarkable 
for  beauty  and  elegance. 

Milan.  Coinage  began  with  Charlemagne.  The  firft  coin 
of  the  family  of  Vifconti  occurs  in  1330  under  Azo.  The  fet 
finiffies  with  Louis  XII. 

Naples.  Coinage  begins  in  840  and  880,  with  duke  Sergius 
and  biffiop  Athanafius.  The  next  coins  are  of  Roger  of  Si¬ 
cily,  and  Roger  II.  in  1 130,  William  I.  II.  and  Tancred.  Na¬ 
ples  and  Sicily  were  fubdued  in  1  1 94  by  the  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many';  in  1 255  Manfred  appears:  in  1266  Charles  of  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  and  others  till  Joan  in  1414:  after  which  follow  the 
houfe  of  Arragon,  and  later  kings. 

Venice  begins  in  the  loth  century.  The  firft  coins  are  filver 
pennies  marked  Veneci.  Then  follow  the  coins  of  Henrico 
Dandulo  in  1 1 92,  of  Ziani  in  1203,  &c.  Gold  was  firft  coined 
at  Venice  in  1280,  and  copper  in  1471;  but  the  filver  groats 
are  as  old  as  1 192. 

Florence.  Silver  was  coined  here  in  the  12th  century,  or  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  in  122  the  firft  gold  coins  ftruck  in  Europe  after 
the  8th  century  made  their  appearance,  and  were  named  florins 
from  the  flower  of  the  lily  upon  them.  They  were  imitated  by 
the  popes,  by  France,  and  England.  They  have  on  one  fide 
St.  John  the  Baptift  (landing,  on  the  other  a  large  fleur  de  lis, 
and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  French  fieurs  de  lis  took  their 
origin  from  thefe  coins.  They  weitoh  a  drachm,  and  are  nolefs 
than  24  carats  fine  according  to  Italian  writers,  and  are  worth 
about  12  (hillings. 

Geneva  firft  began  to  coin  money  in  1129,  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Conrad.  Thofe  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  began  in 
the  fame  century. 

Flquileia.  Coins  were  ifiued  from  this  city  by  the  patriarchs 
from  1204  to  1440. 

Ferrara.  Coins  of  the  marquifes  from  1  340. 

1  1.  French  coins. — During  the  race  of  Clovis,  from  490  till 
731,  the  coins  are  chiefly  gild  trientes,  with  fome  JoTidi  and 
femijfes  The  former  are  of  good  workmanfhip,  with  the  heads 
of  kings.  The  reverfe  has  a  crots  with  the  name  of  the  town 
where  they  were  ftruck. 

The  coins  of  the  fecond  race  begin  with  Pepin  in  "Ct,  and 
continue  till  Hugh  Capet  in  987.  The  coins  of  the  firft  race 
are  elegant,  but  thofe  of  the  fecond  entirely  the  reverie,  b  ing 
almoft  all  filver  pennies,  and  l'eldom  bearing  the  portrait  of  the 
king.  Thofe  of  Charlemagne  have  only  Carolus  in  the 
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fieW  ;  while  the  reverie  bears  R.  T.  or  fome  fuch  infcription  ; 
though  one  piece  ftruck  at  Rome  has  a  rude  bull  of  him. 
The  coins  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  are  better  done. 

The  third  race  begins  with  Hugh  Capet  in  987,  and  extends 
to  this  time.  The  coinage  did  not  begin  to  improve  till  1226 
under  St.  Louis,  when  the  groat  appears.  Its  name  in  Italian 

grOjfo,  in  French  groJJ'e,  in  Engliih  groat,  or  great  coin ;  fo 
caihd  troin  its  fize  in  comparifon  with  the  penny  ;  and  it  palled 
from  Italy  to  France,  to  Germany,  and  to  England.  After 
the  conquell  of  Fiance  by  the  Engliih,  bafe  coins  of  many 
kinds  were  introduced  ;  and  in  the  year  1^74,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III  copper  was  firft  introduced  into  the  French  coinage. 
Beliaes  thefe,  the  other  ^remarkable  coins  of  France  are,  the 
b'ancs  or  billon  groats,  firft  ilfued  in  1348  ;  the  ecus  a  la  cou- 
ronne,  or  crowns  of  gold,  fo  called  from  the  crown  on  one  fide, 
and  begun  by  <.  harles  V  i.  in  1384  ;  thofe  of  Ann  of  Bretagne 
in  jvj  :  the  teflon,  or  piece  with  the  king’s  head,  of  Louis 
XU.;  the  benri  of  Henry  II.  with  Gaul  fitting  in  armour,  and 
a  v'ielory  in  her  hand.  There  are  many  coins  of  cardinal 
Bourbon,  elected  king  in  t;8<);  and  in  1642,  Louis  XIV. 
takes  the  title  of  Catalonia  Pringeps.  The  fin  ft  louis 
dor  made  its  appearance  in  1640  ;  but  fuch  was  the  poverty 
of  France,  if  we  believe  certain  authors,  that  in  i  7 1 9  the  duke 
of  Orleans  regent  ftruck  copper  for  filver. 

1:.  opanilh  ruins.  The  mod  early  feries  of  thefe  con  fills 
almoft  entirely  of  trientes,  finely  done  On  one  nde  they  have 
the  head  <A  the  king  with  his  name,  and  on  the  other  a  crofs, 
wi  h  the  name  of  the  town,  commonly  in  Boetica,  or  the  fouth 
part  <  t  Spain,  where  there  were  a  great  many  Roman  colonies, 
and  which  was  fertile  to  a  proverb.  The  Morelque  coins  of 
Spam,  like  tbo'e  of  the  reft  of  the  Mohammedan  ltates,  prelent 
us  only  with  infipid  inferiptions  on  both  fides.  Indeed  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  by  ns  abfolute  refufal  to  allow  the  re- 
prefentation  of  any  living  creature,  has  prevented  the  progrefs 
of  coinage  n  any  degree  throughout  thole  regions  which  it  has 
overfpread.  The  inferiptions  on  the  ancient  Spanifh  coins  are 
in  the  >.  ufic  or  old  Arabic  charatlers. 

13.  Portugal.  No  defeription  of  the  coins  of  this  kingdom 
has  yet  appeared. 

14.  Germany.  No  account  of  the  German  coins  has  been 
pubiidied  ;  though  ic  is  well  known  that  not  only  the  emperors, 
but  many  of  the  cities,  particularly  thofe  called  Hanfe-tomms, 
iflued  money;  and  many  of  the  coins  ilfued  by  the  cities  were 
fuperior  in  elegance  even  to  thofe  ilfued  by  the  emperors. 

15  Denmark.  Here  the  coinage  begins  with  Canute  the 
Great  in  1014.  The  pieces  are  at  firft  extremely  rude,  orna¬ 
mented  only  with  rings  and  Runic  characters.  Thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  copper  pieces,  fome  of  which  Have  a  crofs,  others 
a  paftoral  (latf  on  one  fide,  with  the  letter  A  on  the  other. 
Later  coins  have  ftrokes  tin,  8cc.  all  round  them  ;  but  thofe 
of  Harold,  Hardicanute,  and  Magnus  Bonus,  in  1041,  are  of 
neat  workmanlhip,  and  have  the  portraits  of  the  princes  at 
half-length.  The  coins  of  Nicholas  or  Niel,  as  he  is  called  by 
the  Danes,  are  rude,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Waldemar  I.  and  the 
celebrated  Margaret.  In  1376  Olaf  caufed  money  to  be  ftruck 
with  a  grinning  full  face,  with  a  crowned  O  upon  the  other 
^fide.  “  The  Swedes  (lays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  took  thefe  coins 
extremely  ill,  as  they  thought  they  grinned  at  them.”  Silver 
was  firft  coined  in  Denmark  bv  Philippa  queen  of  Eric,  and 
daughter  to  Henry  IV.  of  England. 

16.  Sweden.  The  coinage  of  this  kingdom  began  in  818 
under  Biorno,  on  the  plan  of  Charlemagne.  Thefe  coins 
are  marked  with  a  crofs.  Next  follow  thofe  of  Olaf  in  1019 ; 
which  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  firft  true 
Swedilh  coins;  and  that  the  art  of  coinage  firft  paffed  from 
England  into  Denmark  in  the  time  of  Canute  the  great,  and 
from  Denmark  into  Sweden.  Thefe  coins  were  ftruck  on  the 
Engliih  modeL  During  the  time  that  Sweden  was  fubjett  to 


.  Denmark,  or  miferably  haraffed  by  the  Danes,  the  coins  of 
both  kingdoms  were  the  fame;  but  after  the  time  of  Gultavus 
Vafa  many  elegant  pieces  appear.  In  1634,  dollars  were 
coined  with  the  portrait  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  who  was 
killed  two  years  before  :  On  the  reverfe  they  have  the  arms 
of  Sweden,  with  the  chemical  marks  of  mercury  and  fulphur. 
In  1716,  1717 ,  and  1718,  Charles  XII.  being  in  extreme  want 
of  money,  ilfued  fmall  copper  coins  with  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
&c.upon  them,  to  go  for  dollars;  and  on  account  of  thisfeheme, 
Baron  Goertz,  the  fuggefter  of  it,  was  brought  to  the  block. 

17.  Norway.  The  coins  of  this  country  begin  with  Olaf 
in  1006;  after  which  time  there  are  various  coins  of  other 
princes  ;  but  copper  was  not  coined  till  the  year  1343. 

Befides  the  coins  already  mentioned,  there  are  eccleiiaftic 
coins  of  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c. 
Thofe  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  numerous,  but  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  coins  of  this  denomination  are  rare.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
defciibes  a  filver  one  in  his  pofftffion  as  having  arms  and  a 
mitre,  with  the  infcription  on  one  fide  Sanctus  Olaws  Rex 
Norvey;  on  the  reverfe  Olaws  Dei  Gka.  Arcep.  Nid’sen, 
meaning  Nidrosiens  1  s,  or  archbilhop  of  Nidros ,  now  Dront- 
heim. 

18.  Bohemia.  The  coinage  of  this  kingdom  appears  at  a 
very  early  date,  viz.  in  the  year  909,  under  duke  Boleflaus  I. 
Thefe  coins  are  followed  by  others  ot  Boleflaus  II.  and  Emma 
his  wife  in  970;  of  Boleflaus  III.  in  1002  ;  Jaromir  in  1020 ; 
Udalrich  in  1030.  and  other  princes.  The  braUeate  money  of 
Ottocar  I.  was  coined  in  1  197. 

19.  Poland.  The  coinage  of  this  country  is  nearly  as  ancient 
as  that  of  Bohemia.  The  coins  are  on  the  German  model,  but 
no  particular  account  of  them  has  been  publifhed. 

•20.  Ruflia.  None  of  the  Ruffian  money  appears  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  13th  century.  The  firft  are  the  hopecks 
or  filver  pennies,  which  have  upon  them  rude  figures  of  ani¬ 
mals  on  one  fide,  and  a  man  Handing  with  a  bow  or  fpear  oa 
the  other.  There  are  likewile  coins  of  Mofcow  ftruck  by 
Ariftoteles  the  architect  in  1482.  The  roubles  or  dollars  and 
their  halfs.  There  are  fome  of  the  impoftor  Demetrius  in 
1605,  which  are  very  fcarce. 

21.  Pruffia.  The  firft  Pruffian  coins  were  ftruck  at  Culm 
by  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1230.  They  were  filver  pennies, 
and  upon  the  German  plan.  In  the  next  century  were  ftruck 
ftiillings,  groats,  and  fchots  ;  the  lalt  were  the  largeft,  and  are 
extremely  rare.  They  have  the  Pruffian  Ihield,  an  eagle  fur¬ 
mounting  a  crofs,  with  a  rofe-fhaped  border,  moneta  domi- 
norum  prussi^e:  on  the  reverfe  is  a  crofs  fleurie,  within  a 
border  of  a  fimilar  kind,  having  the  infcription  honor  magis- 
tri,  justit.am  diligit. — Gold  coins  were  ftruck  in  the 
fame  century.  In  the  time  of  Copernicus  the  money  was  fo  de- 
bafed,  that  12  or  13  marks  were  worth  but  one  of  pure  filver.. 

22  England.  The  Engliih  coins  are  of  various  kinds. 

1  ft.  Heptarchic .  Thefe  are  only  of  two  forts,  viz.  the 
Jkeatta  or  penny  of  filver,  and  the  Jlyca  of  copper.  F'ew  of  the 
pennies  appear  till  after  the  year  700;  though  fome  are  met 
with  vyhich  bear  the  name  of  Ethelbert  I.  king  of  Kent,  as 
old  as  560.  At  firft  they  had  only  rude  figures  of  ferpents, 
but  in  latter  times  legends  were  lileewife  added.  Moll  of 
thefe  pennies  have  pagan  fymbols  upon  them.  The  ftvea  was 
only  coined  in  Northumberland,  and  was  a  very  fmall  piece 
about  the  value  of  half  a  farthing. 

2d.  Coins  of  the  chief  monarchs  of  England.  Mr.  Pinker¬ 
ton  denies  that  an  end  was  put  to  the  heptarchy  by  Egbert 
in  832,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed  ;  though  he  owns  that  he 
was  chief  monarch  of  the  country,  as  feveral  others  had  been 
before  him.  Edgar,  who  reigned  in  959,  according  to  him 
was  the  firft  king  of  England  ;  and  the  coins  of  the  chief 
monarchs  form  almoft  a  complete  feries  from  the  time  of 
Egbert  to  Edgar.  The  only  chief  monarch  of  whom  there 
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are  no  coins  is  Ethelbald,  who  reigned  in  837.  Moil  of 
thefe  coins  bear  rude  portraits;  but  the  reverfes  are  fometimes 
curious  and  interefting.  Some  have  views  of  cathedrals  and 
other  buildings  ;  particularly  one  of  Edward  the  Elder  in 
900  ;  which  has  the  cathedral  of  York  with  three  rows  of 
windows,  round  arched  as  the  other  Saxon  and  Norman 
buildings  ;  the  Gothic  arch  being  quite  unknown  till  after  the 
I  2th  century.  Some  coins  of  Anlaf  king  of  Northumberland 
have  the  famous  r^iven,  the  Daniflt  enfign ;  and  thofe  of  other 
princes  have  frequently  very  curious  reverfes. 

3d.  EccJeJ'iaJUc  coins  appear  of  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbu¬ 
ry,  Wulfred,  in  804,  Ceolnoth  in  830,  and  Plegmund  in  889. 

-fth.  Coins  of  the  kings  of  England.  The  filver  penny, 
which  had  begun  during  the  heptarchy,  continued  to  be  the 
general  coin  after  the  kingdom  had  been  united  under  one 
head  ;  and  extends  in  a  continued  feries  from  Egbert  almoft 
to  the  prefent  reign.  The  only  kings  wanting  are  Edmund 
Ironfide,  Richard  I.  and  John.  At  firll  the  penny  weighed 
22 >£  grains;  but  towards  the  dole  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
it  fell  to  18  grains;  and  in  that  of  Edward  IV.  to  12.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  diminilhed  to  eight  grains  ;  and 
in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  7 ;  at  which  it  dill  continues. 

Halfpennies  and  farthings  were  fir  ft  ftruck  in  filver  by 
Edward  I.  in  1280  ;  the  former  continued  to  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  the  latter  ceafed  with  Edward  VI.  The 
groat  was  introduced  by  Edward  III.  in  1354,  and  continues 
to  this  day,  though  not  in  common  circulation.  The  hall- 
groat  or  twopence  is  of  the  fame  date,  and  alfo  continues  to 
the  prefent  time. 

Shillings  were  firft  coined  by  Henry  VII.  in  1503.  At 
firft  it  was  called  tejloon ,  from  the  tejle ,  tete ,  or  head  of  the 
•ring  upon  it  :  the  name Jljilling  being  derived  from  the  German 
fuelling  ;  under  which  appellation  coins  had  been  ftruck  at 
Hamburgh  in  1407,  The  crown  was  firft  coined  in  its  pre¬ 
fent  form  by  Henry  VIII.  Formerly  it  had  appeared  only 
in  gold,  whence  the  phrafe  of  crowns  of  gold  ;  though  thefe 
indeed  were  the  largeft  gold  coins  known  for  a  long  time  in 
France  and  other  countries  on  the  continent,  being  worth 
about  ior.  fterling.  They  had  their  name  from  the  crown  ftamp- 
ed  on  one  fide,  and  were  firft  coined  by  Charles  VI.  in  1384, 
and  continued  till  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  The  half-crown, 
fixpence,  and  threepence,  were  coined  by  Edward  VI.  In 
1 558  queen  Elizabeth  coined  three-halfpenny,  and  in  [561 
three-farthing,  pieces;  but  they  were  difeontinued  in  1582. 
From  the  year  1601  to  the  prefent  time  the  coins  of  England 
remain  the  fame. 

Gold  was  coined  in  England  by  Henry  III.  in  1237  ;  the 
piece  was  called  a  gold  fenny,  and  was  larger  than  the  filver 
one  ;  and  the  execution  is  by  no  means  bad  for  the  time.  The 
ferie3  of  gold  coinage,  however,  commences  properly  from 
Edward  III.  In  1344  this  monarch  firft  ftruck  florins,  in 
■imitation  of  thofe  in  Italy  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though 
thefe  coins  at  the,  time  they  were  firft  iiTued  bore  only  fix  {hil¬ 
lings  value,  they  are  now  intrinfically  worth  19s.  fo  much  has 
the  value  of  gold  inereafed  fince  that  time.  The  half  and 
quarter  florin  were  ftruck  at  the  fame  time,'  but  only  the  laft 
has  been  found.  The  florin,  however,  being  found  inconve¬ 
nient,  gave  place  to  the  noble  of  6s.  8d.  value,  and  exactly 
■half  a  mark.  The  latter  had  its  name  from  being  a  limited 
fum  in  accounts ;  and  was  eight  ounces  in  weight,  two-thirds 
-of  the  money  pound.  It  is  fometimes  all'o  called  felibra,  as 
being  one  half  of  the  commercial  pound  of  16  ounces.  The 
noble  had  its  name  from  the  nobility  of  the  metal ;  the  gold 
of  which  it  was  coined  being  of  the  fineft  fort.  Sometimes  it 
is  called  rofe  noble,  from  both  tides  being  impaled  in  an  undu¬ 
lating  circle.  It  continued  with  the  half  and  quarter  noble 
to  be  the  only  gold  coin  till  the  angels  of  Edward  IV.  ap¬ 
peared  in  140  j.  Thefe  had  their  name  from  being  damped 


with  the  image  of  Michael  and  the  dragon.  The  angajite^of 
3s.  4d,  value  were  lubftituted  in  their  place.  In  1527  Henry 
VIII.  added  to  the  gold  coins  the  crown  and  half-crown  at 
their  prefent  value  ;  and  the  fame  year  he  gave  fovereigns  of 
22s.  6d.  and  ryals  of  1  is.  3d.  angels  at  7s.  6d.  and  nobles  at 
their  old  value  of  6s.  8d.  In  1346  he  caufed  fovereigns  to 
be  coined  of  the  value  of  20s.  and  half  fovereigns  in  propor¬ 
tion.  H13  gold  crown  is  about  the  fize  of  our  (hilling,  and 
the  half-crown  of  fixpence,  but  thin.  All  his  coins,  however, 
gold  as  well  as  filver,  are  much  debafed  ;  and  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  much  labour  and  trouble  that  Edward  VI.  brought  it  back 
to  its  former  ftandard.  On  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
James  gave  the  lovereign  the  name  of  unite  ;  the  value  conti¬ 
nuing  of  20s.  as  before.  He  coined  alfo  rofe-ryals  of  30s. 
value,  fpur-ryals  of  13s.  angels  of  10s.  and  angelets  of  3s. 
Under  the  commonwealth,  the  fovereign  got  the  name  of  the 
tvjenly-Jhilling  piece,  and  continued  current  till  the  coinage  of 
guineas.  Thefe  were  fo  called  from  their  being  coined  of  Gui¬ 
nea  gold,  and  were  at  firft  only  to  go  for  zcs.  though  by  an 
univerfal  but  tacit  confent  they  always  palled  for  21s.  Half- 
guineas,  double  guineas,  and  five  guinea  pieces,  were  alfo 
coined  during  the  lame  reign  ;  which  full  continue,  though 
the  two  latter  are  not  in  common  circulation.  Quarter  guineas 
were  coined  by  George  I.  and  likewife  by  his  prefent  majefty; 
but  they  were  found  fo  troublefome  on  account  of  their  fmall 
fize,  that  they  were  flopped  within  a  year  or  two  when  received 
at  the  Bank  of  England;  and  thus  are  not  to  be  met  with  at 
prefent.  A  lew  pieces  of  7s.  value  have  likewife  been  coined, 
and  are  known  by  the  lion  above  the  helmet ;  but  none  have 
been  iffued.  In  1688  the  guinea  rofe  to  21s.  6d.  and  continued 
to  increafc  in  value  till  1696,  when  it  was  as  high  as  30s.  but 
after  the  recoinage  in  1697  and  1698  it  fell  by  degrees,  and  in 
1717  was  at  its  old  ftandard  of  2  is.  and  at  thattime  filver  was 
fixed  at  its  prefent  ftandard  value,  viz.  as  1  to  15-J  in  weight. 

Though  the  firll  money  coined  in  Britain,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  obl'erved,  was  copper,  yet,  excepting  the  Northumbrian 
llycas,  no  copper  coin  was  found  in  England  from  the  time 
of  the  Saxon  conqueft  till  the  year  1672.  An  averfion  to  a 
copper  coinage,  it  feems,  was  prevalent  throughout  the  nation  ; 
and  queen  Elizabeth,  who  without  hefitation  ufed  bafe  money 
for  Ireland,  yet  fcrupled  at  coining  copper  for  England.  This 
want  of  fmall  coin  occalioned  fuch  an  increafe  of  private  tokens 
for  halfpennies  and  farthings,  that  it  became  a  ferious  object 
to  government  ;  and  in  1394  a  copper  coinage  was  ferioufly 
thought  of.  This  year  a  fmall  copper  coin  was  ftruck  about 
the  fize  of  a  filver  two-pence,  with  the  queen’s  monogram 
on  one  fide,  and  a  rofe  on  the  other  ;  the  running  legend  on 
both  Tides  being  the  pledge  or  a  halfpenny.  Of  this 
there  are  patterns  both  in  copper  and  filver,  but  both  of  them 
foon  fell  into  difufe.  On  the  19th  of  May  1613,  king  James, 
by  royal  proclamation,  iffued  farthing  tokens.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  twopence,  with  two  feeptres  in 
faltier  furmounted  with  a  crown,  and  the  harp  upon  the  other ; 
with  an  intention,  as  it  would  Teem,  that  if  they  were  refuled 
in  England  they  might  pafs  in  Ireland.  In  1637  Charles  I. 
coined  thofe  with  the  rofe  inftead  of  the  harp  ;  but  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  thefe  was  entirely  Hopped  by  the  vail  number  of 
counterfeits  which  appeared,  and  by  the  king’s  death  in  1648. 
After  this  the  private  tokens  began  again  to  circulate,  till  put 
a  (lop  to  by  the  coinage  of  farthings  in  1672.  The  workman- 
fhip  of  the  tokens  is  quite  contemptible.  In  1672  the  half¬ 
pence  as  well  as- the  farthings  which  had  been  ftruck  two  years 
before  began  to  circulate.  They  were  of  pure  Swedilh  copper, 
the  dyes  engraved  by  Roettier;  and  they  continued  till  the  year 
1684,  when  fomedifputes  arofe  about  the  copper  lately  obtained 
from  the  Englilh  mines.  Tin  farthings  were  coined  with  a 
Hud  of  copper  in  the  centre,  and  inlcribed  round  the  edge  as 
the  crown  pieces,  with  nummorum  famulus,  1687  or  168$, 
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In  1685  halfpence  of  (he  fame  land  were  coined  ;  and  the  tin 
coinage  continued  till  the  year  1692,  to  the  value  of  more  than 
65,000!.  but  next  year  the  tin  was  all  called  in  by  government, 
and  the  copper  coinage  recommenced.  The  farthings  of  queen 
Anne  are  all  trial  pieces,  excepting  thofe  of  1754,  the  laft  year 
of  her  reign.  They  are  (lays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  of  exquifite 
workmanfliip,  exceeding  moft  copper  coins  either  ancient  or 
modern,  and  will  do  honour  to  the  engraver,  Mr.  Croker,  to 
the  end  of  time.  The  one,  whofe  reverie  is  Peace  in  a  car, 
pax  missa  per  orbem,  is  the  moft  efteemed  ;  and  next  to  it 
the  Britannia  under  a  portal.  The  other  halfpence  and  far¬ 
things  are  lefs  valuable. 

23.  Scotland.  Silver  pennies  of  Alexander  I.  who  reigned 
in  1107,  are  believed  to  exift;  and  there  certainly  are  fome  of 
Alexander  II.  in  1214.  There  Sre  likewife  coins  of  David  in 
1124,  but  perhaps  none  of  Malcolm  IV.  his  fuceefibr,  whole 
reign  was  very  fhort.  There  are  many  coins  of  William  I. 
in  i  165,  and  a  large  hoard  of  his  pennies  was  found  at  Inver- 
nefs  in  i~8o. 

The  money  of  Scotland  continued  to  be  of  the  fame  value 
with  that  of  England  till  the  country  was  drained  by  the  vaft 
ranfom  of  David  II.  after  which  it  became  neceflary  to  reduce 
its  fize  ;  and  fo  much  did  this  diminution  affecft  England,  that 
Edward  III.  found  himtelf  obliged  to  leil'en  the  Englilh  coin 
alfo.  The  diminution  of  the  Scottilh  coin,  however,  continued 
frill  to  go  on  until  it  became  impracticable  to  keep  par  with 
that  of  England.  In  the  firft  year  of  Robert  Ill.  it  palled 
only  for  half  its  nominal  value  in  England:  in  1393  Richard 
II.  ordered  it  only  to  go  for  the  weight  of  the  genuine  metal 
it  contained.  In  1600  it  bad  funk  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  pafs 
only  for  a  twelfth  part  of  the  Englilh  money,  and  continued 
at  that  low  ebb  till  the  coinage  of  Scotland  was  entirely  can¬ 
celled  by  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Of  filver  coins  we  have  only  pennies  till  the  year  1293, 
when  Edward  I.  having  coined  halfpence  and  farthings,  Alex¬ 
ander  ill.  of  Scotland  coined  alfo  halfpence,  of  which  we 
have  a  few,  but  no  farthings  are  to  be  met  with  ;  but  there 
are  filver  farthings  of  Robert  I.  and  David  II.  The  latter  in¬ 
troduced  the  groat  and  half-groat,  which  completed  the  fet  of 
Scottilh  filver.  It  continued  unaltered  till  the  time  of  queen 
Mary,  when  they  all  ceaftd  to  be  coined  in  filver,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  that  metal.  In  1553  fhillings  were  firft 
coined,  with  the  buft  of  the  queen  on  one  fide,  and  the  arms 
of  France  and  Scotland  on  the  other.  The  filver  crown  was 
firft  coined  in  1565,  which  went  for  30s.  Scots;  lefter  pieces 
cf  20s.  and  1  os.  having  likewife  been  ftruck,  and  marks  of 
filver  worth  3s.  4d.  Englifb,  were  alfo  coined  about  the  fame 
time.  Thefe  coins  have  upon  them  the  marks  xxx.  xx.  x.  to 
denote  their  value.  They  are  commonly  called  Cruickftone 
dollars,  from  the  palm-tiee  upon  them,  miftaken  for  a  remark¬ 
able  yew  at  Cruickftone  near  Glafgow,  where  Henry  Darnley 
refided.  It  is  defcribed,  however,  in  the  a£t  as  a  palm,  with 
a  “  fhell-padoc  ”  (a  tortoife)  crawling  up.  This  alludes  to 
Darnley ’s  marriage  with  the  queen,  as  the  motto  from  Proper¬ 
tius,  Dat  Gloria  Vires,  alfo  implies.  The  motto  Nemo 
me  impune  lacesset  firft  appears  on  the  Scottifh  coins  in 
1578,  and  the  invention  is  given  to  the  celebrated  Buchanan. 
In  1582,  the  crown  of  an  ounce  weight  went  for  40s.  Scots, 
and  was  accordingly  marked  XL.  in  1597  the  mark  was  L. 
the  Scottifh  money  being  then  only  one-tenth  of  the  Englilh  : 
the  mark  was  LX.  in  1601,  the  value  being  then  reduced  to 
one-twelfth,  at  which  it  has  ever  fince  continued.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  half  marks,  40  and  20  penny-pieces,  were  coined. 
In  1675  Scott  if!)  dollars  firft  appeared,  in  value  56  3.  Scots, 

with  halves  and  quarters  of  proportional  value.  In  1686 
James  VII.  coined  60,  41,  2c,  10,  and  5s.  pieces;  but  only 
Vhofe  of  40  and  10s.  are  known,  with  thele  numbers  under  the 
Vol.  V. 


buft.  At  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  all  the  Scottifh  coins 
were  called  in,  and  recoined  at  Edinburgh,  with  the  mark  E 
under  the  buft  to  diftinguifh  it ;  fince  which  there  has  been  no 
coinage  in  .-cotland.  The  Scottifh  filver  coins  are  in  general 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  the  workmanfhip  to  the  Englifh. 

Gold  was  firft  iftued  by  Robert  II.  about  3c  years  after  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  of  England  had  coined  the  fame  metal  in  thatcoun- 
try.  The  pieces  were  at  firft  called  St.  Andrews,  from  the 
figure  of  that  tutelar  faint  upon  the  crofs,  and  who  appeals  on 
the  obverfj  with  the  arms  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  reverfe  a 
lion  in  a  ftiield  The  lion  was  another  name  for  the  l  rgeft 
gold  coin  in  Scotland,  from  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  upon  it. 
The  next  was  the  unicorn,  under  James  ill.  which  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  bonnet-pieces  of  James  V.  'I  hete  laft  are  of 
admirable  workmanfhip,  being  almoft  equal  to  the  ancient 
coins  in  this  refpedt.  In  imitation  of  the  French,  the  monarch- 
we  lpeak  of  diminiflied  the  fize  of  the  coin  without  lellening 
its  weight ;  an  improvement  not  adopted  by  the  Englifh  for  a 
whole  century.  The  laft  gold  coined  in  Scotland  was  the  piftole 
and  half  piftole,  of  twelve  and  fix  pounds  Scots.  coins 

have  the  fun  under  the  head.  The  gold  coins  of  Scotland  fell 
in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  filver. 

The  copper  coinage  of  Scotland  is  of  more  early  date 
than  that  of  England.  It  was  preceded  by  money  of  billon , 
or  copper  wafhed  with  filver,  called  black  money.  James  111. 
firft  coined  black  farthings  in  1466;  and  this  is  recorded  by 
hiftorians  as  one  of  his  greateft  faults.  This  kind  of  coinage, 
however,  continued  as  late  as  the.  reign  of  James  VI.  In  his 
time  the  true  copper  coinage  began  ;  but  as  the  value  of  Scot — 
tifh  money  was  now  declined  almoft  to  the  utmoft,  the  pieces 
fuddenly  aflumed  a  form  almoft  rdembling  that  of  the  French 
coins.  The  bod/e,  fo  called  from  Bothwell  the  mintmatter, 
being  equal  in  fize  to  the  Hard,  and  worth  two  pennies  Scot¬ 
tifh,  was  ftruck.  The  billon  coin,  formerly  called  bas-piece , 
and  worth  fix  pennies  Scots,  was  now  coined  in  copper,  and 
termed  the  baw-bee.  Thus  it  correfponded  with  the  French 
half  fol  and  Englifh  halfpenny,  the  Scots  penny  being  now 
equivalent  to  the  French  denier.  Some  pieces  named  shkmfons 
were  coined  by  James  VI  in  1782,  when  the  Scottifh  money 
was  to  the  Englifh  as  1  to  8;  but  on  its  being  ftill  farther 
reduced,  they  went  for  8  pennies,  a  third  more  than  the  value 
of  the  baw-bee.  Betides  thefe  there  were  the  hardie  and  plack, 
the  former  being  worth  three  and  the  latter  four  pennies  Scots. 
This  coinage  continued  through  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and 
II.  but  Scottifh  coins  of  the  former  are,  perhaps,  the  fcarceft; 
of  any. 

24.  Ireland.  The  firft  coins  introduced  into  this  kingdom* 
feem  to  have  been  thofe  of  the  Danes,  and  which  have  only  a  ■ 
number  of  ftrokes  around  them  inftead  of  letters.  In  the  tenth 
century,  however,  this  coinage  had  been  confiderably  improved; 
and  in  930  and  994  there  are  pennies  ftruck  in  Dublin,  with' 
the  inferiptjon  on  Dvfli  or  Dyfli,  Dnfiin  or  Dyjlin  being  the 
Danifh  name  of  that  city.  There  are  likewife  coins  of  the  Irifh 
princes  themfelves,  and  of  the  Englifh  monarchs,  ftruck  in  Ire¬ 
land  as  early  as  the  ninth  century;  and  it  is  atTerted  by  fome,. 
that  Ireland  even  in  thefe  days  bad  been  conquered  by  England; 
of  which,  indeed,  thefe  coins  feem  to  be  a  proof.  None  of  the  • 
Irifh  coins  of  Henry  II.  are  to  be  met  with,  but  we  have  fome 
of  the  coins  of  John  ;  and  from  his  time  to  that  of  Henry  V.  the 
Irifh  coins  are  known  by  a  triangle  inclofing  the  king’s  head, 
which  appears  alfo  upon  the  coins  of  other  nations  at  this  pe¬ 
riod.  The  harp  does  not  appear  upon  the  Irifh  coins  till,  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Till  the  time  of  this  monarch,  the  En¬ 
glifh  and  Irifh  coins  are  the  fame  ;  but  the  fame  debafement  of 
the  coin  which  at  that  time  took  place  in  England  extended  al - 
fo  to  Ireland  ;  hut  in  1601  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  wero-' 
coined  alfo  for  this  kingdom.  Thele  circulated  in  Ireland  when-- 
9C 
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James  V[.  rflaefl  his  farthing-tokens  of  copper,  the  latter  being 
of  two  fizesf  that  if  they  failed  in  England  they  might  be  lent 
to  Ireland  as  pennies  and  halfpence.  In  1631;  a  mint  was  elia- 
blifhed  in  Dublin  by  .Charles  I.  but  it  was  ftopped  by  the  Irifh 
1  mafiacre.and  the  many  difturbances  which  followed;  fince  which 
>  time  the  fcheme  has  not  been  returned.  After  the  maftacre,  St. 
Patrick’s  halfpence  and  farthings  were  coined  by  the  Papilla, 
bearing  the  legends  Flo  r  fat  Rf.x,  and  on  the  reverie  Ecce 
G?.ex  ;  on  the  farthing  Quiescat  Plugs.  Copper-tokens 
were  ftruck  by  towns  and  tradefinen,  as  it)  England  arid  Scot¬ 
land.  In  1 68o,  halfpence  and  farthings  were  blued  by  autho- 
. rity,  with  the  harp  and  date.  In  1689,  James  II.  having"  in¬ 
vaded  Ireland,  inftituted  a  mint,  and  coined  fhillings  and  half- 
.crowns  of  all  the  refute  metal  he  could  find,  particularly  fome 
brafs  guns  were  employed,  whence  the  coinage  is  commonly 
called  gun-money  Even  this  metal,  however,  loon  became  to 
Jcarcc,  that  a  diminution  in  its  fize  is  quite  apparent  from  June 
1689  to  July  16905  and  as  the  month  of  their  mintage  is 
.marked  upon  them,  this  decreafe  is  eafily  perceived.  In  March 
1690,  pennies  of  lead  mixed  with  tin  were  ilTued ;  and  on  the 
15th  of  J-une  the  fame  year,  crowns  of  white  metal  were  coined  ; 
but  thele  are  now  very  fcarce.  In  1722,  the  patent  for  coin  ng 
halfpence  and  farthings  was  given  to  William  Wood,  which  ex¬ 
cited  fuch  dilcontent  in  Ireland.  From  the  fmall  fize  allowed 
by  the  patent  to  thele  pieces,  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  patentee 
would  have  gained  6o,oool.  but  as  he  caufed  them  to  be  ftruck 
of  a  fize  ftill  fmaller,  his  gains  were  eftimated  at  too,oool.  The 
.coins,  however,  are  of  admirable  workmanllrip,  and  very  fine 
copper,  bearing  the  beft  portrait  of  King  George  I.  to  be  found 
any  where.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the 
mint,  declared  that  they  were  fuperior  to  the  Englifh  coins  in 
every  thing  except  the  lize.  In  1737  the  Irifh  halfpence  and 
farthings,  with  the  harp  on  the  reverfe,  were  coined,  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  the  prefent  time.  In  1760  there  was  fuch  a  fcarcity  of 
.copper  coin,  that  fome  private  perfons  applied  for  leave  to  coin 
halfpence,  which  appeared  with  a  very  bad  portrait  of  George  II. 
and  the  words  Voce  Populi  around  it.  No  gold  or  filver 
has  been  coined  in  Ireland  fince  the  Matfacre  of  1641. 

Table  V.  Modem  medals,  properly  fa  called. 

1.  Scotti fh  medals.  Thefe  take  the  lead  in  the  prefent  arti¬ 
cle,  the  firft  modern  medals  of  gold  being  thole  of  David  II. 
ftruck  between  the  years  1330  and  1370.  Only  two  of  them 
now  exilt ;  one  in  the  colledtion  of  Mr.  Barker  of  Birmingham, 
and  the  other  in  that  of  Dr.  Hunter.  In  1478  there  is  a  medal 
of  James  III.  fent  to  the  fhrine  of  St.  Amboife  in  France.  It 
is  delcribed  as  of  two  inches  and  a  third  in  diameter  ;  the  weight 
near  two  ounces  5  having  on  the  obverfe  a  beardlefs  king,  with 
long  hair,  fitting  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  a  naked 
fword  ;  in  the  other  a  fhield,  with  the  Scottilh  arms.  On  the 
bordeis  of  the  canopy  above  the  throne  is  an  infeription  in  Go¬ 
thic  letters,  in  mi  deffen,  being  corrupt  French  for  In  my  de¬ 
fence-,  a  common  motto  in  the  Scottilh  arms.  Above  the  ca¬ 
nopy  is  Villa  Berwici  :  the  reverfe  bears  St.  Andrew  and  his 
crofs,  salvum  fac  fopulum  tuum,  domine.  There  is  alfo 
a  medal  of  James  IV.  in  the  collar  of  St.  Michael,  having  on 
the  reverfe  a  Doric  pillar  furmounted  by  a  young  Janus,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  a  hill,  beyond  which  is  the  fea,  and  land  on  either  fide. 
This,  however,  is  by  fome  fulpedted  to  be  a  forgery. 

The  moft  remarkable  Scottilh  medals  are  thole  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Mary.  The  firft  is  properly  French,  having  been 
iffued  at  her  coronation  as  queen  of  France,  along  with  her 
hulband  king  Francis  II.  On  the  obverfe  of  this  piece  there 
are  portraits  of  Francis  and  Mary,  face  to  face,  with  three 
legends  around  them,  the  outermoft  containing  their  titles  j 
the  middle  one  the  following  fentence  :  hora  nona  dominus 
j.  H.  s.  EXPiRAviT  kelli  claman s j  the  irmermoft  the 


name  of  the  city.  (Paris'),  Oh  the  reverfe  are  the  arms  of 
France  and  Scotland.  Fine  teftoons  were  alfo  coined  upon  the 
fame  plan,  and  are  now  fo  rare  that  Dr.  Hunter  gave  ten 
guineas  for  one  he  has  in  his  colle£lion.  The  fame  portraits 
appear  on  the  fine  crown  of  Mary  and  Henry,  in  1  567,  which 
is  fo  rare  as  to  be  efteemed  a  medal  of  the  higheft  value ;  and 
Mr.  Pinkerton  imagines,  that  if  brought  to  a  fale  it  would 
bring  40  or  50  guineas.  ✓ 

Another  remarkable  riudal  of  Mary  reprefents  her  full  faced, 
and  weeping,  with  the  infeription,  O  Goo  grant  patience 
in  that  1  suffer  vrang.  The  reverfe  has  in  the  centre, 
Qumo  can  compare  with  me  in  grief  ?  I  die  and  dar 
nocht  seek  relief  ;  with  this  legend  around,  Hourt  not 
the  (figure  of  a  heart)  suhais  joy  thou  art.  There  are 
alfo  many  counters  of  this  unfortunate  princefs,  being  thin 
filver-pieces  of  the  fize  of  a  fhilling.  “  They  all  appear 
(fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  to  have  been  done  in  France  bv  Mary’s 
direftion,  who  was  fond  of  devices.  Her  cruel  captivity  could 
not  debar  her  from  intercourfe  with  her  friends  in  France,  who 
mult  with  pleafure  have  executed  her  orders,  as  affording  her  a 
little  confolation.” 

The  coronation  medal  of  Charles  I.  ftruck  at  Edinburgh 
for  his  inauguration,  June  t8,  1 663,  is  remarkable,  as  being 
the  only  one  ever  coined  of  Scottifh  gold,  and  the  firft  in 
Britain  ftruck  with  a  legend  on  the  edge.  With  refpeft  to 
the  workmanftiip,  it  is  inferior  to  Simon’s.  Of  thefe  medals 
only  three  are  known  to  exift,  of  which  one  is  in  the  Mufeum. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  filver ;  in  which  cafe  it  fometimes  wants 
the  legend  on  the  edge. 

2.  Italian  medals.  Thefe  appear  in  the  15th  century,  and 
from  that  time  fucceffively  in  moft  European  countries.  Vit¬ 
tore  Pifano,  a  painter  of  Verona,  is  celebrated  as  the  reftorer 
of  the  art ;  but  it  remains  to  be  accounted  for  how  the  medals 
of  king  David  already  mentioned  came  to  exift  fo  long  before. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  confiders  this  artift  rather  as  an  inventor  than 
a  reftorer,  his  medals  having  no  refemblance  to  the  ancient 
coins,  as  being  large,  and  all  caft.  They  were  firft  modelled 
in  wax,  then  a  mould  taken  from  the  model  in  fine  fand,  and 
other  ingredients.  After  a  good  caft  was  procured,  it  was 
touched  up,  and  made  a  model  for  the  reft.  Thefe  medals 
of  Pifano  are  altnoft  always  inferibed  Opus  Pfani  PiUoris. 
The  portraits  of  a  great  number  of  illuftrious  men  were  done 
by  him  in  this  manner;  and  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum  is  a  large 
brafs  medal  of  Pifano  by  himfelf, — Other  artifts  were  Boldu, 
Marefcotto,  Matthaeus  de  Paftus,  Sperandes,  Mifaldone,  fee. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  the  medals  began 
to  alfume  a  more  elegant  appearance  ;  and  the  papal  ones  are 
not  only  the  moft  elegant  but  the  moft  ancient  feries  of  all 
the  modern  medals.  The  improvement  began  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  VI.  fo  famous  for  his  own  crimes,  and  thole  of  his 
his  nephew  Caefar  Borgia.  His  fucceflbrs,  Julius  II.  Leo  X. 
Hadrian  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  had  many  of  their  medals  de- 
figned  by  Raphael,  Julio  Romano,  and  other  eminent  painters, 
and  the  engraving  executed  by  artifts  of  equal  merit.  Among 
thefe  were  the  celebrated  Cellini,  and  the  noted  Paduan  forgers 
of  Homan  coins,  Cavino  and  Balfiatio.  In  1644  Cormanni, 
a  medallic  artift,  was  imprifoned  on  account  of  a  piece  which 
reprefented  the  Pope  upon  one  fide,  and  Olympia  Maidalchina, 
the  relation  of  his  holinefs,  on  the  other.  The  unfortunate 
Cormanni  poifoned  himfelf.  About  this  time  the  family  of 
the  Harnerani,  originally  from  Germany,  began  to  engrave  the 
papal  medals  ;  which  they  did  with  furprifing  merit  for  feveral 
generations.  Each  of  the  daughters  did  a  fine  medal,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Venuti. 

Befides  the  papal  medals,  there  are  many  ilTued  by  the  va¬ 
rious  ftates  of  Italy.  There  are  medals  «f  Frederic  II.  of  Si¬ 
cily  in  1501,  of  feveral  Venetian  generals  in  1509,  of  Alfonfo 
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dulse  of  Ferrara  in  15  r  I,  and  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Daria 
in  1  5-i  8. 

3.  French  medals.  Till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
medals  of  this  country  are  neither  fine  nor  numerous;  but  this 
monarch  exceeds  all  modern  princes  in  this  way.  Many  of  his 
pieces  are  well  defigned  and  executed,  though  obje£tionable  on 
account  of  their  falfehood. 

4.  Danifti  tnedals.  TbefeappcarofChrifiiap.il.  in  15  -6, 
of  Frederic  and  Sophia  in  15.3a,  of  Frederic  I.  and  Chrif- 
tian  III.  in  bonnets  worn  in  the  16th  century.-  The  elephant 
of  the  houfe  of  Oldenburg  is  frequent  upon  Danifh  medals! 

5.  Swedifit  medals.  Thefe  begin  with  Gufiavus  Pafa ;  and 
feveral  of  Chriftina  are  likewife  to  be  met  with.  There  are 
alio  fome  curious  ones  of  Charles  XII. 

6.  Dutch  medals.  Thefe  begin  in  1 566 ;  and  many  of 
them  are  remarkable  for  maps  and  plans,  which  mufi  be  very 
interefting  to  pofierity.  “  Had  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (fays 
Mr.  Pinkerton)  given  us  maps  and  plans,  what  a  fine  fyltem 
of  ancient  geography  and  topography  a  cabinet  of  medals  mult 
have  been  1" 

7.  Medals  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany.  The  Spanifh 
medals  began  with  Gonfalo  in  1503,  many  of  which  are  curious 
and  interefting.  Under  Charles  V.  there  are  many  curious 
Spaniftt  medals ;  but  thofe  of  Germany  begin  wdth  Frederic  in 
1453.  They  are  extremely  numerous;  as  we  may  eafily  fup^ 
pofe  from  the  greatnefs  of  the  empire,  and  the  various  ftates 
■which  compofe  it.  There  is  a  famous  medal  of  Sebaftian  king 
of  Portugal,  famous  for  his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Africa 
in  1,578;  with  his  bull,  full  face,  and  three  quarters  in  length. 
On  the  reverie  is  a  (liell-filh  in  the  fea,  with  the  moon  and 
feven  liars,  bearing  the  infeription  Serena  Calsa  favent. 
There  is  alfo  a  curious  lozenge-fhaped  coin  of  the  fame  with 
the  arms  of  Portugal,  and  the  king’s  name  and  title :  On  the 
reverie  is  a  crofs  with  the  infeription  In  hog  signo  vinces, 
1578. 

8.  Satiric  medals.  Thefe  began  almoft  as  foon  as  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  art  of  coining  medals  was  revived.  They  feem  to 
have  been  almoft  unknown  to  the  ancients.  One  indeed  of 
the  Emperor  Gallienus  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fatiric.  It 
has  on  the  front  the  emperor’s  bull,  with  the  infeription  Gal- 
lien.®  aug.  the  reverie  is  Peace  in  a  Gar,  Pax  ueigue;  but 
this  has  been  proved  to  be  only  a  blundered  coin.  Some  other 
ancient  medals,  however,  are  not  liable  to  this  objection.  The 
firft  modern  fatiric  medal  published  was  that  of  Frederic  king 
of  Sicily  in  1501,  againtl  his  antagonift  Ferdinand  king  of 
Spain.  It  has  on  one  fide  the  head  of  Ferdinand,  with  the 
infeription  Ferdinandus  r.  ar.  vetus  vulpf.s  orbis;  on 
the  reverfe  a  wolf  carrying  off  a  (beep,  Jvgvm  mjevm  svave 
est,  et  onvs  mevm  leve.  Many  others  have  been  (truck, 
of  which  the  wit  would  now  perhaps  be  difficult  to  be  found 
out :  but  of  all  nations  the  Dutch  have  moll  diftinguiftied 
themfelves  in  this  way  ;  and  paid  very  dear  for  their  conduit, 
as  they  brought  upon  themfelves  by  one  or  two  fatiric  medals 
the  whole  power  of  France  under  Louis  XIV. 

q.  Engliffi  medals.  The  firlt  of  thefe  is  in  the  duke  of 
Uevonfitire’s  colledtion.  It  is  of  a  large  fize,  and  done  on  the 
plan  of  the  early  Italian  medals.  It  has  on  the  reverfe  the 
arms  of  Kendal,  with  the  infeription  tempore  obsidionis 
turcorum,  mcccclxxx.  On  the  other  fide  is  a  portrait  with 
IO.  KENDAL  RHODI  TVR  Ct?  PELLERIVS.  It  WES  found  lalt 
century  in  Knarefborough  foreft ;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  done  in.  Italy.  The  next  is  that  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  1545,  and  is  of  gold,  larger  than  the  crown- 
piece.  with  the  king’s  head  upon  the  obverfe,  and  three  legends 
within  each  other,  including  his  titles,  &cc.  The  reverfe  con¬ 
tains  two  inferiptions,  declaring  him  to  be  the  head  of  the 
church  ■,  the  one  in  Hebrew,  the  other  in  Greek.  It  was  imi¬ 


tated  exaitly  by  Edward  VI.  whofe  Coronation  medal  is  the 
firft  we  have.  There  are  two  medals  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
whofe  execution  is  tolerably  good;  but  thofe  of  Elizabeth  are 
very  poor.  There  are  good  medals  of  James  I.  and  his  queen; 
with  a  fine  one  of  Charles  !.  and  Henrietta,  though  the  work- 
manftiip  is  much  inferior  to  the  antique.  There  are  many 
good  medals  of  Charles,  with  various  devices  upon  their  re- 
verfes.  Under  the  commonwealth  the  celebrated  bimon  pro¬ 
duced  medals  which  are  defervediy  reckoned  the  rnoft  admirable 
pieces  of  modern  workmanfhip.  There  are  many  good  medals 
of  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  III.  Some  are  alfo 
found  of  James  after  his  abdication.  Some  fine  gold,  filvtr, 
and  copper  medals,  were  ifl'ued  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne ; 
the  two  lad  affording  a  feries  of  all  the  great  actions  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough.  About  the  year  1740,  a  feries  of 
medals  was  engraved  in  London  by  Daffier,  a  native  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  containing  all  the  kings  of  England;  being  36  in  num¬ 
ber.  They  are  done  upon  fine  copper,  and  executed  with  great 
tafte.  There  are  befides  many  medals  of  private  perfons  in 
England;  fo  that  it  may  juftly  be  faid,  that  this  country  for 
medals  exceeds  almoft  every  other  in  Europe. 

To  this  account  of  modern  coins  and  medals  we  (hall  add 
that  of  another  fet  called  ficge- puces,  and  which  were  ifl'ued 
during  the  time  of  a  fiege  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity.  Thefe 
were  formed  of  any  kind  of  metal ;  fometimes  of  no  metal ; 
and  Patin  mentions  a  remarkable  one  (truck  at  Leyden  in  1574, 
when  the  place  was  befieged  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  of  thick 
paper  or  pafteboard,  having  a  lion  rampant,  with  this  inferip- 
tion,  pvgno  pro  patuia,  1574;  and  on  the  reverfe,  Lvg~ 
Dvnvm  Batavorum.  There  are  various  fiege-pieces  of 
Charles  I.  both  in  gold  and  ftlver,  fome  of  the  latter  being  of 
the  value  of  20  (hillings. 

The  nuvimi  hraH  ati  are  a  fpecies  of  modern  coins  fomewhat 
between  counters  and  money  ;  and  have  their  name  from  the 
word  bp, actea,  a  fpangle  or  thin  bit  of  metal.  They  are 
commonly  little  thin  plates  of  filver,  (tamped  as  would  feem 
with  wooden  dies  upon  one  fide  only,  with  the  rude  impreffion 
of  various  figures  and  inferiptions.  Molt  of  them  are  ecele- 
fiaftic,  and  were  (truck  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  a  few  in  Poland.  They  continued  to 
be  in  ufe  in  Germany  till  the  end  of  the  15th  century^  and 
fome  are  (till  ufed  in  Switzerland  at  this  day. 

Table  of  Abbreviations  vfed  In  the  Legends  of  Medals ;  from 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 


Greek  Coins. 


A 

A.  Athens,  Argos,  Aulus,  A- 
fylum  ;  primi  or  firft  ;  as 
E<j>s<r(wy  A  Atria;,  “  Ephe- 
fians,  firlt  people  of  Afia” 

A  Abbaflus,’  Abdera,  Abydus 
on  Hellefpont 
AB.  Abydus  in  Egypt 
ABY.  Abydus  on  Hellefpont 
A©.  A0E.  Athens 
AIT.  Aegina 

AJPOSOO.  Aigofpotamos 
AIA.  Aelius,  Aelia  Capitolina 
AIN.  Aenos 

AK.— AKPArAN.  Agrigen- 
tum 

AKI.  Acilium 
ART.  Adtium 
AAE.  Alexandria 
AM.  Amyntat 


AMBP.  Ambracia 
AMU.  Amphilochia 
AN©.  AvSu7 rarov,  Proconfn! 
ANTIS.  Ant  ilia 
ANA.  Anaftoria 
ANTI.  Antiuin 
AN.  Ancyra 

ANT.  Antoninus,  Antioch 
AS.  Axus  in  Crete 
AON.  Aonitae 
AOTE.  Avenio,  Pell. 

ATI.  Appius 
AITA.  Apamea 
AIIO.  Apollonia 
APITA.  Aptara 
AP.  Aradus,  Harma 
APTE.  Argennos 
APT.  Argos 
API.  Aricanda 
APIM.  Ariminum 
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APXI.  Arfinoe 
APT,  Aryca 

APX.  Apxiepsv;  or  kpyov, ' 
high  pried:  or  magi  (Irate 
ATI  APX.  Adarchae,  prelidents 
of  the  games  of  Ada  * 

AX.  Afylum 

A.  X  ITporo<  Ivpixs,  Firft  of 
Syria 

AXK.  Afcalon 
AT.  Atabyrium 
ATAP.  Atarnas 
ATT.  Auguftus 
ATPHA.  Aurelius 
AT.  ATT.  A vroy.poi.rcip,  Em¬ 
peror 

ATTON.  A vfovopoi,  enjoying 
their  own  laws 
A$I.  Aphyta 
A<$P.  Africanus 
AX.  Achaii 

B 

£  BoyXijf,  Council:  Berytus  : 
Bithynia 

BATHAAO.  Bagadaonia 
BAA.  Valerius 
BH.  Berytus 
BITON  Bitontum 
BOI.  Bosotia 
BPTN.  Brundudum 
BT.  Byzantium 

r 

F.  TP.  TPAM.  Grammaticus, 
or  keeper  of  the  records 
F  Gaius,  or  Caius 
FA.  Gallus,  Galerius,  Gallie- 
nus 

T.  Tvwpipoov,  Illuftrious 
TEA.  Gel  as 
TEP.  Germanicus 
TN.  Gneius 
FOPTT.  Gortyna 
FPA.  Gravifca 
A 

A.  Decimus,  Dymas 
AAK.  Dacicus 
AAM.  Damascus 
AAP.  Dardauum 

AH.  A r)p.o$,  the  people 
AHMAPX.  EEOTX.  withTri- 
bumtian  power 
AE.  Decelia 
AEK.  Decius 
AEP.  L'erbe  in  Lycaonia 

AH.  Delos 

AI.  Diofpolis 
APE.  Drepanum 
ATP.  Dyrrachium 

E 

E.  Eryce 
E.  EPEX.  Erefus 
EAET.  Eleuds 
EAET©.  E XsvQepoi,  Free 
EQI.  Epidaurus 


EPI.  Eriza  in  Carla 
EPX.  Erchia 
EPT.  Erythne 
ET.  ETO.  E'Touf,  Year 
ET.  Etenna  in  Pamphylia 
EX,  E^ovuoc,  Power 
ET.  ETBO.  Euboea 
ETX.  EucrgSSjf,  Pious 
ETT.  Eut'u^;,  Happy 
EL  ETE.  Ephefus 
Z 

Zk.  Zacynthus 
ZANKA.  Zancle,  Meffana  an¬ 
ciently  fo  called 
H 

H.  Elium 

HT.  H yzij.ovo;,  Preddent 
HPAK.  Heraciea 
© 

©A.  Thafus 
©E.  Thefpiae 
©EX.  Theflalonica 
©H.  ©HB  Thebae 

I 

I.  IEP.  I epa.;,  Sacred 
IEPAIIT.  Hyerapytha 
IKAP.  Hiccara 

IAI.  Tlium 

IOT.  Iulis  a  city,  or  Julius 
IOTA.  Julia 
InA.  Hippana 
IP.  Irene  Inf.  Pcllcrjn. 

IX.  Ifus,  Iftiasa 

K 

K.  Caius ;  Kovwrof,  Quintus 
K.  KAIX.  Caefar 
K.  K.  Koivov  KtXmas,  Com¬ 
munity  of  Cicilia 
KAIA  Caelius 
KAA.  Chalcedon 
KAAAI.  Callipolis 
KAMA.  Camara 
KAN.  Canata 
KAIL  Capua 
KAnn.  Cappadocia 
KAP  Carrhae 
KAPT.  Carthago 
KAT.  Caulonia 

KE.  Ceos 

KEL  Cephalaedis 
KI.  Cianus,  Cibaeum 
KIA.  Cilbiani 
KA.  Claeonas,  Claudius 
KAA,  Clazomene 
KNI.  Cnidus 

KO.  Corinth 

KOIN  Koivov f  Community 
KQA.  K oKoviac,  Colony,  Co¬ 
lophon 

KOM,  Commodus 
KOP.  Corcyra 

KP.  Gragus  in  Lycia 
KPA.  Cranos 
_KPH.  Crete 


KTH.  Ctemense,  Pel!, 

KT.  Cum  a,  Cydonium,  Cyon 
KT©.  Cytbnus 

KTn.  Cyprus 
KTP.  Cyrene 

A 

A.  or  L.  A vxaZaivrof,  Year 
A.  Lucius 
AA.  Lacedaemon 
AAM.  l.amea,  Lampfacus 
AAP  Larifla 
AAPI.  Larinum 
AE.  AET.  Leucas 
AEON.  Leontium 
AHM.  Lemnos 
AHI.  Lipara 
AITI.  Liviopolis 
AO.  AHK.  Locri 
AOr.  Longone 
ATr.  ATK,  Lyftus 
M 

M.  Marcus,  Malea,  Megalopo¬ 
lis,  Mazaka 

MA.  Maronea,  Maflilia,  Ma¬ 
cedonia 

MAr.  Magnefia 
MAKPO.  Macrocephali 
MAM.  Mamertini 
MAXX.  Maflilia 
MAZ.  Mazara 

ME.  Menelais,  on  Syrian  regal 
coins 

IMENEK.  Menecrates 
ME.  MEr.  Megara,  Megalo¬ 
polis,  Melite 
MEr.  Msyookos,  Great 
MEX.  Meflana 
META.  Metapontum 

M.  MHTPO.  Metropolis 
MI.  Miletus 

MK.  Mazaka  of  Cappadocia, 
on  coins  of  Mithridates  VI. 
MOP.  Morgantia 
MT.  Mycenae 
MTP.  Myrlea 
MTPI.  Mytilene 
N 

N.  Naupadtos 
NAS.  Naxos 

NATAPX.  Nauaf%iooij  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  fea-port 
NE.  Nemea 
N.  NET2K.  Neocorl 
NEOn.  Neopolis 
NEP.  Nerva 

NIK.  Nicaeum,  Nicomedia 
NTS.  Nyfaei,  on  coins  of  S’cy- 
thopolis,  Pell. 

O 

OT.  Oethaei 
ON.  Ovto$,  being 
OnEA.  Opelius 
OH.  Opus 
OPT.  Orycus 


OPX.  Orchomenus 
OTn.  orTn.  Ovtocfo;  or  tvtfb 
ro$,  Conful 
OTEP.  Verus 
OTH.  Vetus 
OTEXn.  Vefpadanua 
OT1TEA.  Vitellius 
0<TPT.  Ophrynium 
ri 

II.  Ttxpa,  n fo;,  upon 
n.  nonA.  Publius 

n.  nA.  Paphos  or  Paros 

IIAIS.  Paeftum 

nAN.  Panormus 

IIAP.  Paropinum 

ITAPI.  Paros 

ITAP®.  Parthicus 

HE.  Perinthus 

nEA.  Pella 

nEP.  Fergus 

nEPT.  Pertinax 

nEXK.  Pefcennius 

IT.  nH.  Peludum 

niN.  Pinamytae 

nAA.  Plateae 

no.  Pontus 

nOAT.  Polyrrhenum 

nOX.  Poddonia 

nPAX  Praffus 

n.  nPT.  Upvravos,  PraefeA 

nP  HPEX.  f IpEtrgioz ,  Legate 

nPO.  Proconnefus 

nPOAI.  npo&xof,  Curator 

n.  nPHT.  Hfwrof,  Firft 

HT.  Ptolemais 
nr.  Pyios 

p 

PO.  Rhodes 

X 

X.  XA.  Salamis,  Samos,  Syriji 
XA.  Samofate 

XAAA1T.  Salapia 
XAP.  Sardis 
XE.  Seriphus,  Segefte 
XEB.  Xs Garof,  Auguftus 
XEA.  Selinus,  Seleucia 
XEOT.  Septirnius 

XI.  Siphnos 
XIA.  Side 

X INI2.  Sinope 
XMT.  Smyrna 

XTP.XTPA.X7'parr/y5;,Pr3etOji 

XTB.  Sybaris 

XT.  XTPA.  Syracufc 

XTP.  Syria 

XI2.  Solae 

T 

T.  Titus 
tABAA.  Tabala 
TA.  TANA.  Tanagra 
TAP.  Tarentum,  Tarfus 
TATP.  Tauromenum 
TE.  Tementis 
TEP.  Terina 


*  There  were  alfo  Syri&rchc£,  Lyciarchse,  G ala t arch®,  Bithyniarchte,  Cappadociarchae,  &c.  Morel.  Sftc, 
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TH.  Tenus 

TI.  TIB.  Tiberius 
TPA.  Trallis 
TPI.  Tripolis 
TPO.  Troizene 
TTAN.  Tyana 
TT.  Tyndaris 

TTP.  Tyre  (monogram) 

T 

TE,  TEA.  Velia 
Tn.  THAT.  Tirocrcig,  Conful 
4> 

i’.  Philip;  Phosltus, Philuntium 


<>A.  Phafelis 
#AP.  Pharfalus 
<M.  Vibius,  I’hilippopolis 
<MNE.  Phineium 
$A.  Flavius 
4'OK.  1  hocreum 
#OTA.  Fulvia 
d>Y.  Phycus  in  Cyrene 
X 

X.  Chios 
XAA.  Chalcis 
XEP.  Cherfonefus 

XI.  Chytri  in  Crete. 


Greek  Numerals. 


i  2 


A. 

I. 

I. 

10. 

P. 

ICO, 

B. 

2. 

K. 

20. 

2. 

or  C 

200. 

r. 

3- 

A. 

3°- 

T. 

300. 

A. 

4. 

M. 

40. 

T. 

400. 

E. 

5- 

N. 

5°- 

'!>. 

5co. 

s~.  or 

6. 

60. 

X. 

600. 

Z. 

0. 

70. 

700. 

H. 

8. 

n. 

80. 

n. 

800. 

0. 

9- 

q  or 

M  9°- 

q- 

900. 

• 

rumples. 

1 

is  10 

:  add  A  to  I, 

and  I A  makes  1 1  : 

ir,  13, 

&c. 

K 

is  20, 

KA,  2 

I,  &c. 

PI  A 

male 

fo 


IB, 

ill. 


The  Englilh  word  air  marks  the  grand  initial  numerals.  On 
coins  the  numerals  are  often  placed  in  retrograde  order ;  which 
makes  no  difference  in  the  value,  as  every  letter  is  appropriated 
to  its  number.  Thus  TAT  or  FAT  imply  the  fame,  333. 
But  this  advantage  being  unknown  to  the  Roman  numerals 
and  Arabic  ciphers,  is  apt  to  puzzle  the  beginner. 


Roman  Coins. 


A 

A.  aulus:  in  the  exergue  it 
implies  the  fir  ft  mint,  as 
ant.  a.  coined  at  Antioch 
in  the  hrft  mint 
A.  a.  a.  f.  f  Auro,  Argento, 
iEre,  Flando,  Feriundo 
a.  or  an.  Annus 
a.  A.  Apollo  Augufti 
A.  f.  a.  n.  Auli  filius,  Auli 
mpos 

abn.  Abnepos 
act.  A&iacus,  or  Aftium 
ad  frv.  em v.  Ad  fruges  e- 
mundas 

ADIAB.  Adiabenicus 
adop.  Adoptaius 
Ana  Adquifita 

adv.  Adventus 
afd.  zEdes 

aed  p.  JEdilitia  poteftate  \ 
AEd.  t  Aides  (aciae 
aed.  cvr.  yEdih*.  Curulis 
AED.  PL.  JElillis  Pit  bis 
A  EL.  iEllUS 

aem.  or  aimjl.  iEmilius 
aet.  Aiternitas 

afb.  Africa,  or  Africanus 
albin  Albinus 
alim.  ital.  Alimenta  Italiae 
ann  avg.  Annona  Augulti 
Vol.  V. 


a.  n.  f  f.  Annum  Novum 
Fauftum  Felicem 
anic  Anicius 

ANN.  DCCCLXIHI.  NAT.  VRB. 

p.  ci r.  con.  Anno  864. 
Natali  Urbis  Populo  Cir- 
cenfes  conftituti 
ant.  avg.  Antonius  Augur 
ant.  Antonius,  or  Antoninus 
_  A  p.  Appius 

A.  p.  f.  Argento  Publico  Fe¬ 
riundo 

A  POP.  FRVG.  AC.  A  Populo 
Fruges  Accept® 

AQ  or  A&L.  Aquiiius 
A  a  v  a  mar.  Aqua  Martia 
arab  adq.  Arabia  Adquifita 
arr.  Arrius 

avg.  Augur,  Auguffus,  Au- 
gufta 

AVG.  d.  F.  Auguffus  Divi  Fi¬ 
lius 

avgg  Two  Augufti 
avggg.  Three  Augufti 
avk.  or  avkel.  Aurelius 
B 

B.  The  mark  of  the  fecond 
mint  in  any  city 

eon.  event.  Bonus  Eventus 
B  p.  p.  nat.  Bono  Ileipublicse 
Nato 


br  it.  Britannicus. 

EiiVT.  Brutus 

C 

c.  Cains,  Colonia 
c.  a.  CsefaTea  Augufta 

c.  cae.  or  caes.  Crefar 
caess.  Caelares 
cauth.  Carthage 
Cen.  Cenfor 

csss.  p.  Cenfor  Perpetuus 
cest.  Ceftius,  or  Ceftianus 
cir.  con.  Circum  Condidit, 
or  Circenfes  Conceftit 

CIVIB.  FT  SIGN.  M I  LIT.  A. 
PARTH.  recvp.  Civibus  et 
Signis  Militaribus  a  Partnis 
Recuperatis 
cn.  Cneius 
cofl.  Ccclius 

con.  ob.  Conftantinopoli  Ob- 
ffgnata,  or  Conftantinopoli 
Officinal  fecunda,orConfiata 
Obryzo 
col.  Co'onia 

con.  svo.  Confervatori  fuo 
concord.  Concordia 
cl.  v.  Clypeus  Votivus 
comm.  Commodus 
clod.  Clodius 
cl.  or  clavb.  Claudius 
cos.  Conful 
coss.  Confules 
corn.  Cornelius 
cvr.  x.  f.  Curavit  Denarium 
Faciendum 

D 

r.  Decinms,  Divus,  Defignatus 
dac.  Dacicus 

d.  f.  Dacia  felix 

D.  m.  Diis  Manibus 
des.  or  desig.  Defignatus 
d:ct.  Diilator 
domit.  Domitianus 
d.  n.  Dominus  nofter 
did.  Didius 
d.  p.  Dii  Penates 
dv.  Divus 

E 

e id.  mar.  Idus  Marti® 
ex.  cons.  d.  Ex  Confenfu  De- 
curionum 

ex.  s.  c.  Ex  Senatus  Confulto 
ta.  ordin.  Kqueftris  Ordinis 
ex.  a.  pv.  Ex.  Argento,  or 
Auftoritate  Publica 
exer.  Exercitus 
etr.  Etrufcus 

F 

F.  Filius,  or  Filia,  or  Felix, 
or  Faeiundum,  or  Fecit 
fel.  Felix 
felic.  FeKcitas 
el.  Flavins 
flam.  Flamen 
fort.  red.  Fortunae  Reduci 
fovri.  Fourius  for  Furius 
9D 


font.  Fonteius 
frvgif.  Frugiferae  CCereri) 
fvl.  Fulvius 
fvlg.  Fulgerator 
G 

g.  Gneius,  Genius,  Gaudium 
ga.  Gaditanus 
g.  n.  Germanicus  Dacicus 
gen.  Genius 
g:  kmI  Germanicus 
gl.  e.  r.  Gloria  Exercitus  Ro¬ 
mani 

gl.  p.  r.  Gloria  Populi  Ro¬ 
mani 

goth.  Gothicus 
g.  p:  k.  Genio  Populi  Romani 
g.  t.  a.  Genius  Tutelaris  /E- 
gvpti,  or  Africa; 

FI 

11  el.  Helvi.us 

hel.  Heliopolis 

her.  Herennius,  or  Herennia 

Hp.  Honqs 

hs.  Seftertius 

I 

1.  Imperator,  Jovi,  Julius 
ian.  clv.  Janum  clufit  for 
claufit 

imp.  Imperator 
impp.  Imperatores 
1.  s.  m.  r.  Juno  Sofpita,  Mater 
or  Magna  Regina 
it.  Italia,  Iterum 
1  te.  Iterum 
ivl.  Julius  or  Julia 
1  VST.  Juftus 
1.  I.  s.  Seftertius 
1.  o.  m.  sacr.  Jovi  Optimo, 
Maximo,  Sacrum 
n.  vir.  Duumvir 
111.  vir.  r.  p.  c.  Triumvir 
Reipublicse  Conftituendae 
mi.  vir.  a.  p.  f.  Quatuorvir, 
or  Quatuorviri,  Auro,  or 
Argento,  or  iEre,  Publico 
Feriundo 
ivn.  Junior 

L 

l.  Lucius- 
lat.  J.atinus 

leg.  propr.  Legatus  Propras- 
toris 

leg.  1.  &rc.  Legio  Prima,  &c. 
lep.  Lepidus 

lent.  cvr.  x.  f.  I.entulus  Cu¬ 
ravit  Denarium  Faeiundum . 
libero  p.  Libero  Patri 
lib.  pvb.  Libgrtas  Publica 
Lie.  Licinius 

l.  s.  den.  Lucius  Sicinius 
Dentatus 

L  vc.  Lucifera  , 
lvd.  cir.  Ludi  Circenfes 
lvd.  eh.  Ludi  Equeftres 
lvd.  saec.  f.  Ludos  Sscu* 
lares  Fecit 
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M 

M.  Marcus,  or  Marius 
MAR.  cl.  Marcellus  Clodius 
-  m.  i.  Marci  Filius 
M.  otacil  Marcia  Qtacilia 
mag.  or  magn.  Magnus 
MAC.  Macellum 
max.  Maximus 
mar.  Martia,(aqua) 
mar.  vlt.  Marti  Ultori 
Mes.  Meffius 
Metal.  Metallum 
Mi nat.  Minat-iu3 
miner.  Minerva 

M.  M.  i.  v.  Municipes  Muni- 
cipii  Julii  Uticerifis 

mon.  or  monet.  Moneta 
N 

N.  Nepos  or  Nofter 

N.  c.  Nobiliflimus  Csefar 
nat.  vrb.  Natalis  Urbis 
nep.  Nepos 

nef.  red.  Neptuno  Reduci 
O 

o.  Optimo 

ob.  c.  s.  Ob  Cives  Servatos 
of.  Officina 
OPEiL.  Opelius 
orb.  terr.  Orbis  Terrarum 
P 

?.  or  pot.  Poteftate 
pac.  orb.  'ter.  Pacatori  Or¬ 
bis  Terrarum 
pafi.  Papius  or  Papirius 
parth.  Parthicus 
perp.  Perpetuus 
pert.  orPERTiN.  Pertinax 
PESC.  Pefcennius 

p.  F.  Pius  Felix 
plaet.  Plaetonius 

p.  l.  n.  Pecunia  Londini  No- 
tata 

p.  lon.  s.  Pecunia  Londini 
Signata 

p,  m.  or  font,  max,  Pontifex 
Maximus 
pomp.  Pompeius 
p.  p.  Pater  Patriae 
pr.  Praetor 

y.  r.  Populus  Romanus 

PRAEF.  CLAS.  ET  OR.  MARIT. 

Praefeftus  Claffis  et  OraeMa- 
ritimae 

Irinc.  i went.  Princeps  Ju- 
ventutis 

TRiv,  Privernum 
proc.  Proconful 
pron.  Pronepos 
prop.  Propraetor 
Proq.  Proquaeftor 
prov.  deor.  Providentia  De= 
orum 

pvpien.  Pupienus 

Q 

a.  Quintus,  or  Quaeftor 
o.  c.  M.  P.  i.  Quintus  Cae- 


/ 

M  E  D  A  L  S. 


cilius  Metellus  Pius  Impe- 
rator 

a.  desig.  Quaeftor  Defigna- 
tus 

a.  p.  Quaeftor  Praetorius 
a,  fr.  Quaeftor  Provincialis 

R 

r.  Roma,  Reftituit 
recep,  Receptis,  or  Receptus 
rest.  Reftituit 

rom.  et  avg,  Romae  et  Au- 
gufto 

r.  p.  Refpublica 

S 

saec.  avr.  Saeculum  Aureum 
saec.  fel.  Saeculi  Felicitas 
sal.  Salus 
sall.  Salluftia 
sarm.  Sarmaticus 

s.  c.  Senatus  Confulto 
scip.  Asia.  Seipio  Afiaticus 
sec.  orb.  Securitas  Orbis 
sec.  perp.  Securitas  Perpetua 
sec.  temp.  Securitas  Tempo- 

rum 

sen.  Senior 
sept.  Septimius 
ser.  Servius 
sev.  Severus 
sex.  Sextus, 

sic.  v.  sic  x.  Sicut  Quin- 
quennalia,  fic  Decennalia 
sig.  Signis 
s.  m.  Signata  Moneta 

s.  p.  a.  r.  Senatus  Populufque 
Romanus 

stabil.  Stabilita  (terra) 
svl.  Sulla 

T 

t.  Titus,  Tribunus 

ter.  Terentius,  or  Tertium 
temp.  Temporum 
Ti.  Tiberius 
tr.  or  trev.  Treveris 
TREB.  Trebonianus 
tr.  mil.  Tribunus  Militaris 
tr.  P.  or  trib.  pot.  Tribu- 
nicia  Poteftate 
V 

v.  Quintum 
v.  C.  Vir  Clariffimus 
vesp.  Vefpafianus 
vib.  Vibius 
vi ct.  Victoria 

vii.  vir.  epvl.  Septemvir 
Epulonum 

vi l.  pvb.  Villa  Publica 
Virt.  Virtus 

vn.  mr.  Venerandae  Memorise 
VOT,  X.  M  VLT.  XX.  Votis 
Decennalibus  Multiplicatis 
Vicennalibus 
X 

X.  Decern,  Denarius 
xv.  vir  sacr.  fac.  Quinde- 
cim  Vir  Sacris  Faciundis 


Abbreviations  on  tie  Exergue  5  from  Banduri  and  Monaldinl, 

Pinkerton. 


a..  Officina  Prima 
ale.  Alexandria 
amb.  Antiochenfis  Moneta  Se- 
cundae  Officinse 
an.  ant.  anti.  Antiochia 
ANB-  Antiochiae  Secunda  Offi¬ 
cina  :  to  anh.  Antiochiae 
Ottava  Officina 
A.  p.  l.  (In  officina)  Prima 
percufla  Lugduni 
Aa.  Aai.  Aquileise 
Aa.  o.  B.  f.  Aquileiae  Offi- 
cinae  Secundae  Fabrica 

ag.  p.  s.  Aquileiae  Pecunia 
Signata 

aq.  s.  Aquileiae  Signata 
A.  ar.  arl.  Arelate 

a.  sisc.  Prima  (in  officina) 

Sifciae 

b.  sirm.  Secunda  Sirmii 

b.  s.  l.  c.,  Secunda  Signata 
Lugduni 

c.  0.  Conftantinopoli  Nona 
comob.  Conflata  Moneta  O- 

bryzo.  Only  on  gold  or 
filver  from  a  gold  dye 
con.  Conftantinopoli 
conob.  Conflata  Obryzo.  Only 
on  gold 

cons.  Conftantinopoli 
kart.  Carthago 

k.  o.  Carthaginenfis  Officina 

l.  lc.  lvc.  lvg.  Lucduni, 
Lugduni 

l.  lon.  Londini 

L.  p.  Lugdunenfis  vel  Lon- 
dinenfis  Pecunia 
lvc.  p.  s.  Lugduni  Pecunia 
Signata 

mdfs.  Mediolani  Pecunia  Sig¬ 
nata 

m.  k.  v.  t.  Moneta  Kartagi- 


nenfis  Urbis-  (in  officina) 
Tertia 

m.  l  Moneta  Lugdunenfis  vel 
Londinenlis 

mostt.  Moneta  Officinee  Se¬ 
cunda;  Treverorum 
mstr.  Moneta  Signata  Tre¬ 
veris 

o.  Officina 

off.  hi.  const.  Officina 
Tertia  Conftantinopoli 
parl.  Percufla  or  Pecunia 
Arelate 

plon.  Pecunia  Londinenlis 
plvg.  Pecunia  Lugdunenfis 

p.  r.  Pecunia  Romana,  or  Per¬ 
cufla  Romae 

p.  t.  Pecunia  Treverenfis 
g.  ar.  Quintla  Arelatenfis 
(officina) 

b.  ro.  rom.  Romae 
ra.  Ravennae 

rops.  Romae  Pecunia  Signata 
s.  ar.  Signata  Arelate 
s.  const.  Signata  Conftanti¬ 
nopoli 
sis.  Sifciae 

ss.  p.  Sifcienfis  Pecunia 
sisc.  v.  Sifcia  Urbs 
sma.  Signata  Moneta  Antio¬ 
chiae 

s.  m.  her.  Signata  Moneta 
Heracleae 

s.  m.  n.  Signata  Moneta  Ni- 
comediae 

s.  M.  r.  Signata  Moneta 
Roms 

s.  t.  Signata  Treveris 
tesob.  Teflalonicse  Officina 
Secunda  < 

theopo.  Theopoli 
tr.  Treveris  Officina  Secunda 


A  Lift  of  Roman  Colonies  vuhofe  Coins  remain ;  and  Ablrevi • 
atiorfs  on  tbefe  Coins. 


Abdera  in  Spain 
Acci  in  Spain 
Achulla  in  Africa 
aElia  Capitolina  in  Judaea 
Agrippina  in  Germany 
Antiochia  in  Pifidia 
in  Syria 

Apnmea  in  Bithynia 
Arna  in  Tbeflaly 
Aftigi  in  Spain 
Babba  in  Mauritania  Tingi- 
tana 

Berytus  in  Phoenicia 
Bilbilis  in  Spain 
Boftra  in  Arabia 
Bracara  Augufta  in  Spain 
Buthrotum  in  Epirus 
Cabellio  in  Gaul 
Caefar-Augufta  in  Spain 


Caefarea  in  Paleftine 
Calagurris  in  Spain 
Calpe  in  Spain 
Camelodunum  in  Britain 
Carrhae  in  Mefopotamia 
Carteia  in  Spain 
Carthago  in  Africa 
Carthago  Nova  in  Spain 
Cafcantum  in  Spain 
Caflandria  in  Macedon 
Celia  in  pain 
Clunia  in  Spain 
Coillu  in  Numidia 
Comana  in  C  appadocia 
Corinthus  in  Greece 
Cremna  in  Pifidia 
Cull  a  in  Thrace 
Damafcus  in  Coelefyria, 
Dertofa  in  Spain 
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i}cu1ton  in  Thrace 

Diurn  in  Macedon 
Ebora  in  Spain 
Edefla  in  Mefopotamia 
Emerita  in  Spain 
Emefa  in  Phoenicia 
Ergavica  in  Spain 
Germe  in  Galatia 
Graccuris  in  Spain 
X-Iadrumetum  in  Africa 
Heliopolis  in  Ccclefyria 
Hippo  Regius  in  Africa 
Iconium  in  Lycaonia 
Ilerda  in  Spain 
Illergavonia  in  Spain 
Ilieci  in  Spain 
Iol  in  Mauritania 
Italica  in  Spain 
Laelia  in  Spain 
Laodicea  in  Syria 
Leptis  in  Africa 
Lugdunum  in  Gaul 
Neapolis  in  Paleftine 
Nemaufus  in  Gaul 
Nefibis  in  Mefopotamia 
■Norba  Caefarea  in  Maurita¬ 
nia 

Obulco  in  Spain 
Oea  in  Africa 
Olba  in  Pamphylia 
Ofca  in  Spain 

Abbreviations 


Ofiearda  in  Spain 
Panormus  in  Sicily 
Parium  in  Myfia 
Parlais  in  Lycaonia 
Patricia  (Corduba)  in  Spain 
Pella  in  Macedon 
Philippi  in  Macedon 
Philippopolis  in  Arabia 
Ptolemais  in  Phoenicia 
Rufcino  in  Gaul 
Romula  (Hifpalis)  in  Spain 
Rheiisena  in  Mefopotamia 
Sabaria  in  Hungary 
Saguntum  in  Spain 
Sebafte  in  Paleftine 
Segobrigajn  Spain 
Sidon  in  Phoen  icia 
Singara  in  Mefopotamia 
Sinope  in  Pontus 
Stobi  in  Macedon 
Tarraco  in  Spain 
Theflalonica  in  Macedon 
Tradufta  (Julia)  in  Spain 
Troas  in  Phrygia 
Turiafo  in  Spain 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia 
Tyrus  in  1'hcenicia 
Valentia  in  Spain 
Vienna  in  Gaul 
Viminadium  in  Moefia 
Utica  in  Africa 

on  Colonial  Coins. 


ACCi.  Accitana  Colonia,  Guadiz  in  Spain 
adi.  Adjutrix  legio 

ael.  mvnt.  coel.  Allium  Municipium  Ccela,  near  Sejlos  on 
the  Hcllefpont 

ast.  Aftigitana,  Eceja  in  Andalufia 

B.  A-  Braccara  Augufti,  Brague  in  Portugal 
c.  a.  Caefaria  Antiochian 

c.  a.  a.  p.  or  fatr.  Colonia  Augufta  Aroe  Patrenfis 
cab.  Cabellio 

c.  a.  bvt.  Colonia  Augufti  Buthrotum,  in  Epirus 
c.  a.  c.  Colonia  Augufta  Caefarea 

C.  A.  i.  Colonia  Augufta  Julia,  Cadiz 
c.  A.  e.  Colonia  Aug.  Emerita,  Merida 
cal.  Calagurris,  Calahorra  in  Spain 

c.  a.  o.  a.  f.  Colonia  Antoniana  Oea  Aug.  Felix,  Tripoli  in 
Africa 

c.  A.  pi.  MET.  sid.  Colonia  Amelia  Pia  Metropolis  Sidon 
C.  A.  r.  Colonia  Augufta  Rauracorum,  or  Colonia  Afta  Re¬ 
gia  :  Augft  in  Switzerland,  or  Aft  near  Xeres  de  la  Fron- 
tera  in  Spain 

c.  c.  a.  Colonia  Caefarea  Augufta,  Saragojfa  in  Spain 
c.  c.  col.  lug.  Claudia  Copia  Colonia  Lugdunenfis 
c.  c.  i.  b.  Colonia  Campeftris  Julia  Babba,  in  Mauritania 
c.  c.  i.  b.  d.  d.  Colonia  Campeftris  Julia  Babba,  Decreto 
Decurionum 

e.  c.  i.  h.  p.  a.  Colonia  Concordia  Julia,  Hadrumetina, 
Pia  Augufta 

«.  civ.  d.  d.  p.  Corona  C'ivica  data  Decreto  Publico 
c.  c.  n.  a.  Colonia  Carthago  Nova  Augufta 
c;  c.  n.  c.  d.  d.  Colonia  Concordia,  Norba  Coefareana,  De¬ 
creto  Decurionum 
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C.  cor.  Colonia  Corinthus 
c.  c.  T.  Ducentefima  Remifta 
c.  c.  s.  Colonia  Claudia  Sabaria,  in  Hungary 
c.  f.  p.  d.  Colonia  Flavia  Pacenfis  Develtum,  Develtum  in. 
Thrace 

C.  G.  i.  h.  p,  A.  Colonia  Gemella  Julia  Hadriana,  Pariana, 
Augufta 

c.  i.  c.  a.  Colonia  Julia  Concordia,  Apamea 
,  c.  i.  a.  d.  Colonia  Julia  Augufta  Dertona,  Tortona  neat 
Milan 

C.  I.  a.  v.  Colonia  Julia  Aug.  Cadiz 
c.  i.  avg  f.  sin.  Colonia  Julia  Augufta  Felix  Sinope 
c.  i.  b.  Colonia  Julia  Baiba,  in  Mauritania 
c.  i.  c.  a.  p.  a.  Colonia  Julia  Carthago  Augufta  Pia  Antiqua, 
or  Corinth,  or  Carthago  Nova 
c.  i.  cal.  Colonia  Julia  Calpe,  Gibraltar 
c.  i.  f.  Colonia  Julia  Felix,  Cadiz 
c.  i.  G.  A.  Colonia  Julia  Gemella  *  Augufta 
c.  i.  i.  a.  Colonia  Immunis  Illice  Augufta,  Elcbe  in  Spain 
c.  i.  n.  c.  Colonia  Julia  Norba  Caefareana,  or  Alcantara  1 
fometimes  it  means  Col.  Julia  Nova  Carthago 
c.  i.  v.  Colonia  Julia  Valentia,  Valencia  in  Spain 
c.  v.  t.  Colonia  Vidhix  Tarraco 
c.  l.  i.  cor.  Colonia  Laus  Julia  Corinthus 
c.  l.  r.  n.  avg.  Colonia  Laus  Julia  Nova  Augufta,  Laus  or 
Lodi  in  Lucania 

c.  m.  l.  Colonia  Metropolis  Laodicea,  in  Ccelefyria 
co.  dam.  metro.  Colonia  Damafcus  Metropolis 
cohh.  pret.  vii.  p.  vi.  f.  Cohortes  Prgetorianae  Septimurnt 
Pise,  Sextum  Felices 
coh,  i.  cr.  Cohors  prima  Cretenfis 
coh.  pret.  phil.  Cohors  Praetoriana  Philippenfium 
col.  ael.  a.  h.  met.  Colonia  Allia  Augufta  Hadrumetina 
Metropolis,  in  Africa 

col.  ael.  cap.  comm.  p.  f.  Colonia  aElia  Capitolina  Com- 
modiana  Pia  Felix 

col.  alex.  troas.  Colonia  Alexandriana  Troas 

col.  amas.  or  ams.  Colonia  Amaftriana,  in  Papblagonia 

col.  ant.  Antioch  ilt  Pijidia 

col.  arelat.  sextan.  Colonia  Arelate  Sextanorum,  Arles 
col.  ast.  avg.  Colonia  Aftigitana  Augufta,  Eceja  in  Spain 
col.  avg.  fel.  ber.  Colonia  Augufta  Felix  Berytus 
col.  avg.  fir.  Colonia  Aug.  Firma,  Eceja 
col.  avg.  ivl.  philip.  Colonia  Augufta  Julia  Philippenlis 
col.  avg.  pat.  trevir.  Colonia  Augufta  Paterna  Treviro- 
rum,  Treves  in  Germany,  fent  from  Paternum  in  Italy 
col.  avr.  kar  comm.  p.  f  Colonia  Aurelia  Karrhse  Com- 
modiana  Pia  Felix,  or  Carneatum  Commagene,  or  Carries 
in  Afia 

col.  b.  a.  Colonia  Braccara  Augufta,  Brague 
col.  bryt.  l.  v.  Colonia  Berytus  Legio  Quinta 
col.  cabe.  Colonia  Cabellio 

col.  cars.  avg.  Colonia  Caefarea  Augufta,  in  Palefine 
col.  cam alodvn.  Colonia  Camalodunum,  England 
col.  casilin.  Colonia  Cafilinum,  Caflellazo  in  Italy 
col.  cl.  ptol.  Colonia  Claudia  Ptolemais,  Acre  in  Phoe¬ 
nicia 

col.  damas.  metro.  Colonia  Damafcus  Metropolis 
col.  f.  i.  a.  p.  BARCiN.  Colonia  Flavia  Julia  Augufta  Pia, 
Barcino  or  Barcelona 

col.  fl.  fac.  df.vlt.  Colonia  Flavia  Pacenfis  Deultum, 
Develtum  in  Thrace 

col.  ha-  me.  t.  Colonia  Hadriana  Mercurialis  Thaenitana, 
Mercuriali,  Fers/io  in  Italy ,  and  Tbenes  in  Africa 


*  Gemella  implies  a  colony  drawn  from  two  others, 
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col.  h.  (or  hel.)  les,  H.  Colonla  Heliopolis  Legio  Helio- 
p'olitana 

col.  hel.  1.  o.  m.  h.  Colonia  Heliopolis  Jovi  Optimo 
Maximo  Heliopolicano 

col.  ivl.  avg.  c.  1.  F.  coman.  Colonia  Julia  Augufta  Con¬ 
cordia  Inviita  Felix  Comanorum,  drawn  from  Concordia  in 
Italy,  and  font  to  Coinana  In  Cappadocia 
col.  ivl.  avg.  fel.  cremna.  Colonia  Julia  Augufta  Felix 
.  Cremna,  hi  Pamphylla 

Col.  ivl.  cer.  sac.  avg.  fel.  cap.  oecvm.  ise.  hel.  Co-- 
lonia  Julia  Certamen  Sacrum  Auguftum  Felix  Capitolinum 
Oecnmenicum  Ifeiaiticum  Heliopolitanum 
col.  ivl.  conc.  apam.  avg.  d.  d.  Colonia  Julia  Concor¬ 
dia  Apamea  Augufta  Decreto  Decurionum 
col.  ivl.  pater,  mar.  Colon-ia  Julia  Paterna  Narbonenfis 
col.  nem.  Colonia  Nemaulus 

col.  niceph.  cond.  Colonia  Nicephorium  Condita,  in  Me- 

fopotamia 

col.  -path.  Colonia  Patrenfis  or  Patricia,  Patras  in  Greece, 
or  Cordova  in  Spain 

col.  p.  f.  avg.  f.  caes.  met.  Colonia  Prima  Flavia  Aug. 

Felix  Csefarea  Metropolis,  in  Palejlihe 
col.  pl.  f.  avg.  caes.  metsop.  p.  s.  r.  fame  as  above, 
p.  s.  p.  is  Provinciee  byrise  Paleftinm 
jco l .  pr.  f.  a.  cresar.  Colonia  Prima  Flavia  Augufta  Cae- 
farea,  in  Palefine 

col.  r.  f.  avg.  fl.  c.  metrop.  Colonia  Romana  Felix 
Aug.  Flavia  Csefarea  Metropolis.  The  fame 
COX.  ROM.  Colonia  Romulea,  or  Seville 
col.  rom.  lyg.  Colonia  Romana  Lugdunum 
col,  rvs,  leg.  vi.  Colonia  Rulcino  Legio  Sexta,  Ronfillon  hi 
France 

Col.  sabar.  Colonia  Saburiae 
col.  sabas.  Sebafte  in  Palefine  . 

col.  ser.  g.  n-eapol.  Colonia  Servii  Galbae  Neapolis,  in  Pa¬ 
lefine 

col.  v.  1.  celsa,  or  col.  vie.  ivl.  celsa.  Colonia  Viftrix 
Julia  Celfa,  Kelfa  in  Spain 

sol.  vie.  ivl.  lep.  Colonia  Viftrix  Julia  Leptis,  in  Africa 
co.L.  vim.  an.  i.  or  11,  See.  Colonia  Viminacium  Anno 
prima.  IVidhi  in  Servia 

col.  vlp.  tra.  Colonia  Ulpia  Trajana:  Kellen,  or  Warhal 

in  Tranjilvania 

co.  p.  f.  cae.  metro.  Colonia  Prima  Flavia  Caefarea  Metropolis 

co,  p.  1.  A.  Colonia  Pacenfis  Julia  Augufta,  or  Col.  Oetaviana 

c.  R.  1.  p.'s.  Colonia  Romana  Julia  Felix  Sinope 

c.  X.  t.  Colonia  Togata  Tarraco 

C  v.  il.  Colonia  Vihtrix  Illice,  hlche  in  Spain 

D.  Decuriones 

jo,  c.  a.  Divus  Caef.  Aug, 

belt.  Dertofa 

gen.  col  ner.  patr.  Genio  Colonice  Neronianse  Patrenfis 
e.  x.  -s.  Genio  Loci  Sacrum 


MED 

JmpreJJions  o/'Medals.  See  Casting. 

MEDALLION,  or  Medalion,  a  medal  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  fize,  fuppofed  to  be  anciently  ftruck.  by  the  emperors  for 
their  friends,  and  for  foreign  princes  and  ambaffadors.  But, 
that  the  imallnefs  of  their  number  might  not  endanger  the 
lofs  of  the  devices  they  bore,  the  Romans  generally  took  care 
to  fiamp  the  fubjedt  of  them  upon  their  ordinary  coins.  Me¬ 
dallions,  in  refpedt  of  the  other  coins,  were  the  fame  as  mo¬ 
dern  medals  in  relpect  of  modern  money  :  they  were  exempted 
from  all  commerce,  and  had  no  other  value  than  what  was  fet 


m.  h.  illergavonia  bvrt.  Municlplum  Hibera  Illergavo- 

nia  Dertofa,  Tsrtofa  in  Catalonia 
M.  M.  1.  v.  Municipes  Municipsi  Julii  Uticenfis 

m.  r.  Municipium  Ravennatium. 

mvn.  cal.  ivl.  Municipium  Calagurris  Julia,  in  Spain 
mvs.  civs .  Municipium  Cluriia,  Crunna  in  Spain 
mvn.  fane.  ael.  Municipium  Faneftre  Aelium.  Fans 
mvn.  stfOB.  Municipium  Stobenfe,  Sobi  in  Macedon 
mv,  tv.  Municipium  Turiafo,  in  Spain 

n.  t  a,  alex  an  or  i  ANis  col.  eostr.  Nerviae  Trojanae  Alex» 
andrianae  Colonise  Boftrae,  in  Palefine 

sf.p.- col.  lav  d.  Septirnia  Colonia  Laudicea,  or  Laodicea 
sep.  tyr.  met.  jSeptima  Tyrps  Metropolis 

Explanation  of  Plates  23  and  34. 

Fig.  1.  A  Perfian  Daric 

3.  A  drachm  cf  Egina 

3.  A  filver  hemidrachtn  of  Alexander  the  Great 

4.  Tigranes  the  younger  of  Armenia,  with  his  fifter 

5.  One  of  the  coins  of  the  Arfacidae  of  Parth'a 

6.  A  coin  of  tne  Saffanidae  of  Perfia.  Firft  publithed 

by  Mr.  Pinkerton 

7.  Denarius  of  Cneius  Pompey  from  Mr.  Pinkerton,  re- 

verfe.  Received  by  Spain 

8.  A  brafs  coin  of  Cunobelinus 

9.  Pefcennius  Niger.  Struck- at  Antioch  5  unique.  Is 

Dr.  Hunter's  cabinet ;  publiihed  by  Mr.  1  inkerton 

10.  A  filver  coin  of  (^araufius 
1  1 .  Reverie  of-  Claudius  in  firft  brafs 

12.  Revevfe  of  Adrian 

13.  Cf  Antoninus  Pius 

14.  Of  Com  modus 

15.  Of  Severus 

16.  A  Saxon  penny 

17.  A  Saxon  ftyca 

18.  iy.  Ancient  pennies,  fuppofed  to  be  Scottifh 
so.  A  penny  of  William  of  Scotland 

3i.  A  penny  of  Robert  the  Great 

22.  An  Irith  penny 

23.  The  gold  penny  of  Henry  III. 

24.  The  large  noble  of  the  firft  coinage  of  Edward  III, 

25.  The  gold  medal  of  David  II.  of  Scotland 

2 6.  The  ryal  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland 

27.  Letters  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins 

28.  Abbreviations  on  ditto 
zg.  Monetarius 

30.  A  reverie  of  Commodus  in  firft  brafs,  from  Dr.  Hun¬ 

ter’s  cabinet.  The  Apollo  Monetae  was  the  deity  of 
art  and  elegant  defign  in  coinage 

31.  A  reverfe  of  Maximian  I.  in  third  brafs.  The  fame 

reverie  occurs  of  Diocletian,  Severus  Caefar,  and  Con- 
ftantine  I. 


M  E  D 

upon  them  by  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  Medallions  are  fo 
fcarce,  that  there  cannot  be  any  fet  made  of  them,  even  though 
the  metals  and  fizes  iliould  be  mixed  promifcuoufly. 

MEDE  (Josfph),  a  very  learned  Engliih  divine  of  the  17th 
century,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  iopn  diftinguifhed 
himfeif  to  great  advantage;  for  by  the  time  he  had  taken  the 
degree  of  matter  of  arts  in  1610,  he  bad  made  an  uncommon 
progrefs  in  all  academical  ftudies.  His  firft  appearance  as  a 
writer  was  by  an  addrels  to  Dr.  Andrews,  then  bifhep  of  Ely, 
in  a  Latin  tradf  Be  Santlita te '  Rclativa,  which  was  highly  ap=> 
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proved  of  by  that  prelate,  who  defired  him  to  be  his  domeftic 
chaplain.  This  Air.  Mede  very  civilly  refuted  ;  valuing  the 
liberty  of  his  ftudies  above  any  hopes  of  preferment,  and 
efteeming  that  freedom  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  cell,  to  he  ufed 
to  call  it,  as  the  haven  of  all  his  withes.  And  indeed  thefe 
thoughts  had  poffefted  him  betimes;  for,  when  he  was  a  fchool- 
boy,  he  was  fent  to  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Richard  Mede,  a  mer¬ 
chant;  who,  being  then  without  children,  offered  to  adopt  him 
for  his  ton,  if  he  would  live  with  him  :  but  he  refuted  the  other, 
preferring,  as  it  fliould  feem,  a  life  of  ftudy  to  a  life  of  gain. 

He  was  not  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  till  after  lie  was 
"  matter  of  arts,  and  then  not  without  the  atlillance  of  his  friend 
bilhop  Andrews  :  for  he  bad  been  palled  over  at  feveral  elec¬ 
tions,  on  account  of  a  caufelefs  fufpicion  which  Dr.  Cary,  then 
matter  of  the  college,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Exeter,  had  con¬ 
ceived  of  him,  that  “  he  looked  too  much  towards  Geneva." 
Being  made  fellow,  he  became  an  eminent  and  faithful  tutor. 
After  he  had  well  grounded  his  pupils  in  humanity,  logic,  and 
philofophy,  fo  that  they  were  able  to  walk  as  it  were  alone,  he 
ufed  to  let  every  one  his  daily  tafk  ;  which  he  rather  chofe, 
than  to  confine  himtelf  and  them  to  precife  hows  for  leAures. 
In  the  evening  they  all  came  to  hvs  chamber;  and  the  fiiit 
quetlion  he  put  to  each  was,  Quid  duhii as  ?  “  U  hat  donhts 
have  you  met  with  in  your  ftudies  to-day  ?"  For  he  luppofed, 
that  to  doubt  nothing  and  to  underhand  nothing  was  juft  the 
fame  thing.  T  his  was  right,  and  the  belt  method  to  make 
young  men  exercile  their  rational  powers,  and  not  acquielce  in 
what  they  learn  mechanically,  and  by  rote,  with  an  indolence 
of  I pt rit  which  prepares  them  to  receive  and  fwallow  implicitly 
whatever  is  offered  to  them.  As  to  himtelf,  he  was  fo  entirely 
-devoted  to  the  ftudv  of  all  e  cellent  knowledge,  that  he  made 
even  the  time  he  fpent  in  his  amufements  lerviceable  to  his 
purpofe.  He  allowed  himlelf  little  or  no  exerci'e  but  walking; 
and  often,  in  the  fields  or  college  garden,  would  take  occafion 
to  fpeak  of  the  beauty,  (ignatures,  virtues,  or  properties  of  the 
plants  then  in  view  :  for  he  was  a  curious  fiorilt,  an  accurate 
berbalift,  and  thoroughly  verfed  in  the  book  of  nature.  The 
chief  delight  he  took  in  company  was  to  difcourle  with  learned 
friends. 

Mr.  Mede  was  a  curious  inquirer  into  the  moft  abftrufe 
parts  of  learning,  and  endeavoured  after  the  knowledge  of  thofe 
things  which  wire  moft  remote  from  the  vulgar  track.  Among 
other  things,  he  (pent  no  (mall  pains  and  time  in  founding  the 
depths  of  aftrologv,  and  blotted  much  paper  in  calculating  the 
nativities  of  his  near  relations  and  fellow-ftudents  :  but  this 
was  in  his  younger  years,  and  he  afterwards  difeovered  the  va¬ 
nity  and  weaknels  of  this  fanciful  art.  He  applied  himlelf  to 
the  more  ufeful  lfudy  of  hiftory  and  antiquities;  particularly  to 
thofe  myfterious  feienees  which  made  the  ancient  Chaldeans, 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations,  fo  famous  ;  tracing  them  as  far 
as  he  could  have  any  light  to  guide  him  in  their  oriental 
fchemes  anil  figurative  expreftions,  as  likewife  in  their  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  not  forgetting  to  inquire  alio  into  the  oneirocritics  of 
the  ancients  :  which  he  did  tile  rather,  becanfe  of  that  affinity 
he  conceived  they  might  have  with  the  language  of  the  pro¬ 
phets.  He  was  a  curious  and  laborious  fearcher  of  antiquities 
relating  to  religion,  Ethnic,  Jewifh,  Chriltian,  and  Mahome¬ 
tan  :  to  which  he  added  other  attendants,  •  necoftary  for  under- 
ftanding  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Scripture. 

In  1620  he  refuted  the  provoltfhip  of  Trinity-college.  Dub¬ 
lin,  into  which  he  had  been  elected  at  the  recommendation  of 
arehbifhop  Ulher,  who  was  his  particular  friend;  as  he  did 
alfo  when  it  was  otlcred  to  him  a  fecond  time,  in  163c.  The 
height  of  his  ambition  was  only  to  have  had  fome  final!  do¬ 
native  finecure  added  to  his  fellowfhip,  or  to  have  been  thrown 
into  fome  place  of  quiet;  where,  retired  from  the  noife  and 
tumults  of  the  world,  and  pcllelfed  of  a  competency  of  fntuoe, 
Vol.  V. 


he  might  have  keen  entirely  at  leifure  for  ftudy  and  a5ts  ®f 
piety.  In  the  mean  time,  although  his  circurnftances  were 
i'canty,  for  he  had  nothing  but  his  fellowfhip  and  a  college 
leftufe,  his  charity  was  diffufive  and  uncommon  ;  and,  ftrange 
as  it  may  now  feem,  he  devoted  the  tenth  of  his  income  t» 
pious  and  charitable  ufes.  But  his  frugality  and  temperance 
always  afforded  him  plenty.  His  prudence  or  moderation, 
either  in  declaring  or  defending  his  private  opinions,  was  very 
remarkable;  as  was  alto  his  freedom  from  partiality,  prejudice 
or  prepotletlion,  pride,  anger,  lelfifhnefs,  Battery,  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  He  was  meek,  patient,  equally  remote  from  luperftitioa 
and  licentioufnefs  of  thinking;  and,  in  fhort,  poflelled  every 
virtue.  This  great  and  good  man  died  in  3638,  in  his  524 
year,  having  fpent  aboye  two-thirds  of  his  time  in  college. 

MEDEA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  celebrated  forcerefs,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  iEetes  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother's  name,  acceding 
to  the  more  received  opinion  of  Hefiod  and  Hyginus,  was 
Idyia,  or,  according  to  others,  Ephyre,  Hecate,  Afterodia, 
Antiope,  and  Nesera.  She  was  the  niece  of  Circe.  When 
Jafon  came  to  Colchis  in  quell  of  the  golden  fleece,  Medea 
became  enamoured  of  him,  and  it  was  to  her  we!  1-di refled 
labours  that  the  Argonauts  owed  their  prefervation.  Medea 
had  an  interview  with  her  lover  in  the  temple  of  Hecate  ; 
where  they  bound  themfclves  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths  to  eter¬ 
nal  fidelity.  No  looner  had  Jafon  overcome  all  the  difficulties 
which  .Fetes  had  placed  in  his  way,  than  Medea  embarked 
with  the  conquerors  for  Greece.  To  flop  the  purfuit  of  her 
father,  fhe  tore  to  pieces  her  brother  Abfyrtus,  and  left  hie 
mangied  limbs  in  the  wav  through  which  /Eetes  was  to  pafs. 
Th  is  a  Cl  of  barbarity  fome  have  attributed  to  Jafon,  and  not 
to  her.  When  Jafon  reached  lolchos  his  native  country,  the 
return  and  viflories  of  the  Argonauts  were  celebrated  with 
univerfal  rejoicings  ;  but  iEfon  the  father  of  Jalon  was  unable 
to  allill  at  the  l'olemnity  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  hi* 
age.  Medea,  at  her  hufband’s  requeft,  removed  the  weaknefs 
of  JEfon  ;  and  by  drawing  away  the  blood  from  his  veins,  and 
filling  them  again  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs,  ftie  reftored 
him  to  the  vigour  and  Iprightlinefs  of  youth.  This  luddeit 
change  in  iElon  allonilhed  the  inhabitants  of  lolchos;  and  the 
daughters  of  Del i as  were  alfo  defirous  to  fee  their  father  reftored 
by  the  fame  power  to  the  vigour  of  youth.  Medea,  willing  to 
revenge  the  injuries  which  her  huiband’s  family  had  fuffered 
from  Pelias,  increaled  their  curiofity;  and  betrayed  them  into 
t!ie  murder  of  their  father  as  preparatory  to  his  rejuvenefeenefe, 
which  (lie  afterwards  refilled  to  accomplifh.  This  adlion  greatly 
irritated  the  people  of  lolchos;  and  Medea  with  her  hufband 
fled  to  Corinth  to  avoid  their  refentment.  Here  they,  lived 
for  10  years  with  mutual  attachment,  when  the  love  of  Jafon 
for  Glauce  the  king’s  daughter  interrupted  their  harmonyj  and 
Medea  was  divorced.  Medea  revenged  the  infidelity  of  Jafon, 
by  caufing  the  death  of  Glauce,  and  the  deffru61ion  of  her 
family.  Slje  alfo  killed  two  of  her  children  in  their  father’s 
prefence;  and  when  Jalon  attempted  to  puuith  the  barbarity 
of  the  mother,  ftie  fled  through  the  air  upon  a  chariot  drawn 
by  winged  dragons.  From  Corinth  Medea  came  to  Athens, 
where,  after  (he  had  undergone  the  necelfary  purification  of 
her  murder,  the  married  king  /Egens,  or  (according  to  others) 
lived  in  an  adulterous  manner  with  him.  From  her  conduct 
with  /Egeus,  Medea  hail  a  fon  who  was  called  !\  lulus.  Soon 
after,  when  Theleus  wiftied  to  make  himtelf  known  to  his  fa¬ 
ther  Medea,  jealous  of  his  fame  and  fearful  of  his  power, 
attempted  to  poilon  him  at  a  feaft  which  had  heen  prepared  for 
his  entertainment.  Her  attempts,  however,  failed  of  focccfs, 
and  the  fight  of  the  lword  which  Thefeus  wore  by  his  fide  con¬ 
vinced  vEgeus  that  the  ftranger  againft  whole  life  he  had  fo 
bufieiy  cunfpircd  was  his  own  fon.  The  father  and  the  Ion 
were  reconciled;  and  Medea,  to  avoid  the  punilhnient  which 
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her  wickednefs  deferved,  mounted  her  fiery  chariot  and  difap- 
peared  through  the  air.  She  came  to  Colchis  ;  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  fhe  was  reconciled  to  jafan,  who  had  fought  her 
in  her  native  country  after  her  fudden  departure  from  Corinth. 
She  died  at  Colchis,  as  Juftin  mentions,  when  the  had  been 
reftored  to  the  confidence  of  her  family.  After  death  fhe  mar¬ 
ried  Achilles  in  the  Elyfian  fields,  according  to  the  traditions 
mentioned  by  Simonides.  The  murder  of  Mermerus  and  Pheres, 
the  youngett  of  Jafon's  children  by  Medea,  is  not  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  mother,  according  to  Elian  ;  but  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  who  affaftinated  them  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Acraea. 
To  avoid  the  refentment  of  the  gods,  and  to  deliver  them- 
felves  from  the  peftilence  which  vifited  their  country  after  fo 
horrid  a  maffacre,  they  engaged  the  poet  Euripides  for  five 
talents  to  write  a  tragedy,  which  cleared  them  of  the  murder, 
and  reprel’ented  Medea  as  the  cruel  alia  din  of  her  own  chil¬ 
dren.  And  ibefides,  that  this  opinion  might  be  the  better 
credited,  feftivals  were  appointed,  in  which  the  mother  was 
reprefented  with  all  the  barbarity  of  a.  Fury  murdering  her 
own  Ions. 

MEDEOLA,  climbing  African  asparagus,  in  bo¬ 
tany  :  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  order,  belonging  to  the  tri- 
gynia  clafs.of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  nthorder,  Sarmentaceje .  There  is  no  calyx ;  the  corolla 
is  lexpartite  and  revoluted  ;  the  berry  trifpermous.  its  cha- 
raflers  are  thefe :  The  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it  has  fix 
oblong  oval  petals,  and  fix  awl-lhaped  ftamina  terminated  by 
incumbent  lummits ;  and  three  horned  germina  terminating 
the  llyle ;  the  germina  afterw’ard  turn  to  a  roundifli  trifid  berry 
with  three  cells,  each  containing  one  heart-lhaped  feed.  There 
are  two  fpccies, 

MEDIA,  now  the  province  of  Ghjlan  in  Perfia,  once  the 
feat  of  a. potent  empire,  was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
on  the  north  by  part  of  the  Cafpian  Sea;  on  the  foutb  by 
Perils,  Sufina,  and  Affyria ;  on  the  eaft  by  Parthia  and  Hyr- 
cania  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Armenia  Major.  It  was  anciently 
divided  into  feveral  provinces,  viz.  Tropatene,  Charomithrene, 
Barites,  Marciane,  Amariace,  and  Syro-Media.  By  a  later 
divifion,  however,  all  thefe  were  reduced  to  two;  the  one  called 
Media  Magna,  the  other  Media  Atropntia,  or  fimply  Atropatene. 
Media  Magna  was  bounded  by  Perils,  Parthia,  Hyrcania,.  the 
Hyrcanian  Sea,  and  Atropatene,  and  contained  the  cities  of 
Ecbatan,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Raga,  Rageia  or  Ragea,  &c, 
Atropatene  lay  between  the  Cafpian  mountains  and  the  Caf¬ 
pian  Sea. 

This  country  originally  took  its  name  from  Madai,  the 
third  fon  of  Japhet;  as  is  plain  from  Scripture,  where  the 
Medes  are  conftantly  called  Madai.  Among  prophane  authors, 
fome  derive  the  name  Media  from  one  Medus  the  fon  of  Jafon 
and  Medea  ;  others  from  a. city  called  Media.  Sextus  Rufus 
tells  us  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Medena,  and  from 
others  we  learn  that  it  was  alfo  called  Aria.  The  moft  pro-, 
bable  hiftory  of  the  Medes  is  as  follows  :• 

This  people  lived  in  fubjefition  to  the  Aftyrians  till  the  reign 
of  Sennacherib,  when  they  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  lived  for  fome 
time  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy.  But  at  laft,  rapine  and  violence, 
the  natural  confequences  of  fuch  a  fituation,  prevailed  fo  much 
that  they  were  conftrained  to  have  recourle  to  fome  kind  of 
government,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  live  in  fafety. 
Accordingly,  about  699  B.  C.  one  Dejoces  having  procured 
himfelf  to  be  chofen  king,  united  the  fcattered  tribes  into 
which  the  Medes  were  at  that  time  divided  5  and  having  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  as  much  as  poffible  to  the.  civilization  of  his  bar¬ 
barous  fubjedls,  left  the  throne  to  his  fon  Phraortes,  after  a 
reign  of  53  years. 

The  new  king,  who  was  of  a  warlike  and  enterprifing  difpo- 
fition,  fubdued  almoil  all  the  Upper  Afia  lying  between  Mount 
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Taurus  and  the  river  Halys,  which  rubs  through  Cappadocia 
into  the  Euxine  Sea.  Elated  with  this  good  fuccefs,  he  in¬ 
vaded  Affyria,  the  empire  of  which  was  now  much  declined, 
and  greatly  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  many  nations  which  had 
followed  the  example  of  the  Medes.  Nebuchodonofor  or  Chy- 
r.iladan,  however,  the  reigning  prince,  having  affembled  what 
forces  he  could,  engaged  Phraortes,  defeated  and  took  him  pri- 
foner,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  after  which,  entering  Media,  he 
laid  wale  the  country,  took  the  metropolis  of  Ecbatan  itfelf, 
and  levelled  it  with  the  ground. 

On  the  death  of  Phraortes,  his  fon  Cyaxares  was  placed  on 
the  throne.  He  was  no  lefs  valiant  and  enterpvffing  than  his 
father,  and  had  better  fuccefs  agrdnft  the  Affyrians.  With  the 
remains  of  that  army  which  had  been  defeated  under  his  father, 
he  not  only  drove  the  conquerors  out  of  Media,  but  obliged 
Chyniladan  to  fliut  himfelf  up  in  Nineveh.  To  this  place  he 
immediately  laid  dole  fiege  ;  but  was  obliged  to  give  over  the 
enterprife  on  account  of  an  irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  his 
own  country.  Cyaxares  engaged  thefe  new  enemies  with 
great  refolution,  but  was  utterly  defeated  ;  and  the  conquerors 
over-ran  not  only  all  Media,  but  the  greateft-  part  of  Upper 
Afia,  extending  their  conquefts  into  Syria,  and  as  far  as  the  • 
confines  of  Egypt.  They  continued  mailers  of  all  this  vaft 
trad,  of  country  for  28  years,  till  at  lail  Media  was  delivered 
from  their  yoke  by  a  general  maffacre  at  the  mitigation  of 
Cyaxares. 

After  this  deliverance,  the  Medes  foon  repoffeffed  themfelvea 
of  the  territories  they  had  loft ;  and  once  more  extended  their 
frontiers  to  the  river  Halys,.  their  ancient  boundary  to  the  weft- 
ward.  After  this  we  find  the  Medes  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Lydians;  which,  however,  ended  without  any  remarkable 
tranfa&ion  :  but  on  the  conclufion  of  it,  Cyaxares  having  en- . 
tered  into  a  ftridt  alliance  with  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  returned  in  conjunftion  with  the  Babylonians  before  Ni¬ 
neveh  ;  which  they  took  and  levelled  with  the  ground,  putting 
moft  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  fword. 

After  this  vidlory  the  Babylonian  and  Median  empires  feem 
to  have  been  united  :  however,  after  the  death  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  or  rather  in  his  life-time,  a  war  enfued,  which  was  not 
extinguifhed  but  by  the  diffolution  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 
The  Medes,  under  Aftyages  the  fon  of  Cyaxares  I.  withilood 
the  power  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs  ;  and  under  Cyrus  and 
Cyaxares  II.  utterly  deftroyed  their  empire  by  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  as  is  related  under  that  article.  After  the  death  of' 
Cyaxares,  the  kingdom  feil  to  Cyrus,  by  whom  the  feat  of  the 
empire  was  transferred  to  Persia,  under  which  article  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  Media  now  falls  to  be  confidered,  as  alfo  the  manners,^ 
&c.  of  the  inhabitants. 

MEDIANA,  the  name  of  a  vein  or  little  veffel,  made  by  the 
union  of  the  cephalic  and  bafilic,  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

MEDIASTINUM,  .in  anatomy,  a  double  membrane, 
formed  by  a  duplicatuie  of  the  pleura;  ferving  to  divide  the 
thorax  and  the  lungs  into  two  parts,  and  to  'fuftain  the  vifeera, 
and  prevent  their.falling  from  one  lide  of.  the  thorax  to  the 
other.  See  Anatomy. 

MEDIATE,  or  Intermediate,  fomething  that  Hands  be¬ 
twixt  and  connects  two  or  more  terms  confidered  as  extremes; 
in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to  immediate . 

MEDIATOR,  a  perfon  that  manages  or  tranfafts  between 
two  parties  at  variance  in  order  to  reconcile  them.  The  word, 
in  Scripture,  is  applied,  I.  To  Jefus  Chrift,  who  is  the  only 
interceffor  and  peace-maker  between  God  and  man ;  1  Tim.  ii.5. 
2.  To  Moles,  who  interpofed  between  the  Lord  and  his  peo¬ 
ple,  to  declare  unto  them  his  word  ;  Deut.  v.  5.  iii.  19. 

MEDICAGO,  Snail-tree’oil,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  32d  order,  Pap] - 
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Fionaceee.  The  legumen  is  comprefied  and  fcrewed  ;  the  Ca¬ 
rina  of  the  corolla  luring  down  from  the  vexillum.  There  are 
nine  fpecies,  though  only  five  are  commonly  cultivated  in  this 
country.  They  are  low  trailing  plants,  adorned  with  fmall 
yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  fnail-fliaped  fruit, 
which  arc  downy,  and  armed  with  a  few  fhort  fpines.  They 
are  all  eafily  propagated  by  feeds.  For  the  properties  and 
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TIES  art  of'preventing,  curing,  or  alleviating,  thofe  difeafes 
to  which  the  human  fpecies  are  fubjeCted.  It  confilts, 
according  to  Boerhaave,  in  the  knowledge  of  thofe  things  by 
whofe  application  life  is  either  preferved  found  and  healthy, 
or  when  difordered  is  again  reltored  to  its  priltine  healthi- 
nefs. 

Galen  defines  medicine,  the  art  of  preferving  prefent  health, 
and  of  retrieving  it  when  loft  ;  Hippocrates,  the  addition  of 
what  is  wanting,  and  the  retrenchment  of  what  is  redundant ; 
and  Herophilus,  the  knowledge  of  things  good,  indifferent,  and 
ill,  with  regard  to  health. 

Medicine  mull  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  world.  The 
injuries  and  vicifiitudes  of  the  air,  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
foods,  the  violence  of  external  bodies,  the  aCtions  of  life,  and, 
iaftly,  the  fabric  of  the  human  compages,  murt  have  rendered 
difeafes  almoft  as  old  as  mankind  ;  and  the  prefence  of  a  dif- 
eafe,  as  it  brings  with  it  a  painful  lenfation,  or  the  lofs,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  ufe  of  a  limb,  does,  by  a  necefTary  mechanical  im- 
pulfe,  both,  in  brutes  and  men,  compel  the  difeafed  to  feek.  for 
help,  and  to  apply  remedies,  either  by  mere  experiment,  or 
by  inftinCt,  and  fpontaneous  appetite  :  hence  arofe  the  art  of 
medicine,  which,  in  this.fenfe,  has-been  always  every  where 
among  mankind. 

Ancient  hiftories.and  fables  tell  us,  that,  in  a  little  time  from 
the  flood,  medicine  was  fo  well  cultivated  by  the  Affyrians,  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  Chaldseans,  and  Magi,  that  they  were  able  to  re¬ 
move  prefent  difeafes,  and  prevent  future  ones.  Hence  it 
paffed  into  Egypt,  Lybia  Cyrenaica,  and  Crotona  ;  and  thencn 
into  Greece,  where  it  flourilhed,  principally  in  the  iflands  of 
Cnidus,  Rhodes,  and  Cos,  and  in  Epidaurus. 

The  firft  foundations  of  the  art  were  laid  by  chance,  natural 
inftinCt,  and  events  unforefeen  ;  thefe  were  improved  by  the 
memory  of  the  fuccefs  of  former  experiments  :  by  writing 
down  difeafes,  their. remedies,  and  events,  on  columns,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  the  walls  of  their  temples:  by  expofing  the  fick  in 
the  markets,  and  public  ways,  that  thofe  who  paffed  by  might 
enquire  into  the  difeafe,  and  communicate  a  remedy,  if  they 
knew  any :  and,  Iaftly,  by  analogy,  or  reafoning,  from  a  com- 
parifon  of- things  already  obferved,  with  things  prefent,  and 
things  to  come. 

The  art  at  length  received  a  much' greater  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  by  the  appointing  of  phyficians  ;  forr.c  for  the  cure  of 
particular  difeafes,  and  others  for  difeafes  in  general ;  by  an  ac¬ 
curate  obfervation  of  the  difeafe,  and  its  fymptoms ;  and  by 
an  exaCt  defcription  of  the  remedy,  and  its  ufe  :  immediately 
upon  which,  it  got  among  the  priefts,  and  at  length  was  con¬ 
fined  to  particular  families  ;  defcending,  by  way  of  inheritance, 
from  father  to. Ion  :  which  again  proved  a  great  bar  to  its  pro- 
grefs.  The  extifpicy,  or  infpeCting  the  entrails  of  beafts,  ufed 
by  the  priefts  ;  the  cuftom  of  embalming  dead  carcafes  ;  and 
even  butchery  itfelf,  promoted  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
fabric,  and  of  the  caufes  both  of  health,  difeafes,  and  death. 
Laftly,  the  diffe&ing  of  live  animals  for  philofophical  pur- 


culture  of  Lucern,  a  fpecies  of  this  genus,  fee  Hus¬ 
bandry*. 

MEDICINAL,  any  thing  belonging  to  medicine. 

Medicinal  Springs,  a  general  name  for  any  fountain,  the 
waters  of  which  are  of  ufe  for  removing  certain  diforders. 
They  are  commonly  either  chalybeate  or  fulphureous.  See 
Strings  and  Water. 
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pofes,  diftinCt  narratives  of  the  caufe,  rife,  increafe,  crifis,  de- 
clenfion,  end,  and  effeCt  of  difeafes  ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
medicines,  their  choice,  preparation,  application,  powers,  and 
events,  feemed  to  have  almoft  brought  the  art  to  its  per~ 
feCtion. 

Hippocrates,  who  was  contemporary  with  Democritus,  and 
perfectly  acquainted  with  evei;  thing  then  difeovered,  and  be- 
fides  furnifhed  with  a  great  number  of  obfervations  of  his  own, 
collecting  into  one  all  that  was  valuable  and  ufeful,  compiled  a 
body  ‘of  Greek  medicine  ;  and  was  the  firft  who  deferves  the 
title  of  a  true  phyjician  :  for,  being  a  mailer  of  the  ep,irrijia,  ex¬ 
perience,  as  well  as  of  analogy  and  reafon,  and  withal  well 
verfed  in  a  pure  philofophy,  he  firft  made  phyfic  rational,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  dogmatical  medicine,  which  has  ever 
fince  obtained. 

What  Hippocrates  had  done  continued  a  long  time  facred 
and  unaltered,  and  was  the  Handing  practice  of  many  ages  :  at 
length  Aretaeno  the  Cappadocian  digefted  it  into  a  more  or¬ 
derly  body;  whence,  in  various -places,  at  various  times,  and 
by  various  hands,  particularly  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  it  was 
farther  altered  and  improved,  till  at  lehgth  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Claud.  Galen  ;  who,  collecting  the  fcattered  parts, 
digefting  thofe  which  were  confufed,  and  explaining  every  thing 
by  the  rigid  doCirines  oi  the  Peripatetics,  did  both  a  great  deal 
of  fervice  and  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the  noble  art  ;  he  being 
the  firft  who  introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  elements,  the  car¬ 
dinal  qualities,  and  their  degrees,  the  four  humours,  &c.  into 
medicine :  and  on  thefe  he  made  the  whole  art  to  depend. 

After  thefixth  century,  the  arts  were  not  only  extinguifhecJ, 
but- almoft  all  memory  of  them  was  loll,  till  the  ninth  ;  from 
which  to  the  thirteenth,  medicine  was  vigoroufly  cultivated,  by 
theArabs,  in  Alia,  Africa,  andSpain  ;  who,  applying  themfelves- 
particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  materia  medica,  and  its  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  to  the  operations  of  furgery,  rendered  both  more 
juft  and  more  copious  at  the  fame  time  :  and  yet  Galen’s  errors 
became  now  more  predominant  than  ever. 

The  revival  of  learning,  however,  which  in  the  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries  took  place  throughout  Europe,  contributed 
greatly  to  remove  thefe,  and  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
medicine  as  well  as  other  fciences  ;  while,. at  the  fame  time, 
the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  rendered  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  new  opinions  as  well  as  new  practices  fo  eafy  a  matter, 
that,  to  enumerate  even  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  been  juftly 
tendered  eminent  for  medical  knowledge,  would  be  a  very  te¬ 
dious  talk.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1628  that  Dr.  William 
Harvey  of  London  demonftrated  and  communicated  to  the 
public  one  of  the  molt  important  difeoveries  refpeCting  the 
animal  economy,  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  This  difeovery, 
more  effectually  than  any  reafoning,  overturned  all  the  fyftems 
which  had  fubfifted  prior  to  that  time.  It  may  juftly  be  rec¬ 
koned  the  molt  important  difeovery  that  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  the  healing  art :  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
puts  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  body. 
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both  in  a  ftate  of  health  and  difeafe,  on  a  more  folid  and  ra¬ 
tional  footing  than  formerly.  It  has  not,  however,  prevented 
the  rife  of  numerous  fanciful  and  abfurd  fyftems.  Thele, 
though  fafhionable  for  a  fhort  time,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupported 
by  blind  adherents,  have  yet  in  no  long  period  fallen  into  de- 
ferved  contempt.  And,  notwithllanding  the  abilities  and  in- 
duftry  of  Stahl,  Hoffman,  Boerhaave,  and  Cullen,  we  may 
eafily  venture  to  afl'ert,  that  no  general  fyftem  has  yet  been 
propofed  which  is  not  liable  to  innumerable  and  unlurmount- 
■  able  objections.  Very  great  progrefs  has  indeed  been  made  in 
explaining  the  philofophy  of  the  human  body,  from  alcertain- 
ing,  by  decifive  experiment,  the  influence  of  the  circulating, 
the  nervous,  and  the  lymphatic  fyftems  in  the  animal  economy. 
But  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to  eftablifli  any  general  theory 
in  medicine,  that  is,  to  conduit  the  cure  of  every  difeafe  on  a 
few  general  principles,  has  equally  deviated  from  truth  with 
thofe  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ;  and  has  equally  tended  to 
miflead  thole  who  have  adopted  it.  Indeed  we  may  with  con¬ 
fidence  venture  to  aflert,  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fub- 
jeift  itfelf,  medicine  does  not  admit  of  luch  fimplicity.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  human  body  confifts  of  a  very  great 
number  of  different  parts,  both  folids  and  fluids.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  equally  certain,  that  each  of  thefe  is  from  many  different 
caufes  liable  to  deviations  from  the  found  ftate.  And  although 
Tome  flight  changes  may  take  place  without  what  can  be  called 


a  morbid  affe&ion,  yet  we  well  know  that  every  change  taking 
place  to  a  certain  degree  in  any  one  part  will  neceftarily  and 
unavoidably  produce  an  affedtion  of  the  whole.  Hence  wc 
may  without  hefitation  venture  to  aifirm,  that  every  general 
theory  which  can  be  propofed,  attempting  to  explain  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  conduct  the  cure  of  all  difeafes  on  a  few  general 
principles,  though  for  fome  time  it  may  have  ftrenuous  advo¬ 
cates,  will  yet  in  the  end  be  found  to  be  both- ill-grounded  and 
pernicious. 

d  he  art  of  medicine  has  been  much  more  ufefully  improved 
by  careful  attention  to  the  hiftory,  theory,  and  practice  of  par¬ 
ticular  difeafes,  and  by  endeavouring  to  afeertain  from  cautious 
obfervation  the  fymptoms  by  which  they  are  to  be  diftinguifhed, 
the  caufes  by  which  they  are  induced,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  prevented,  alleviated,  or  cured.  On  this  footing, 
therefore,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  at  lead 
the  moft  important  affections  to  which  the  human  body  is  fub- 
jefted,  delivering  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  beft  eftablifhei 
faCts  and  obfervations  refpecting  each. 

But  before  entering  on  the  confideration  of  particular 
difeafes,  or  what  has  commonly  been  ftyled  the  practice  of 
medicine,  it  is  necelfary  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  funflions  of  the  animal  body,  and  of  the  chief  mor¬ 
bid  affeCtions  to  vvhich  they  are  fuhjected  ;  a  branch  which  has 
ufually  been  named  the  Theory  or  fnjlitiztions  of  Medicine. 


THEORY  of  MEDICINE;  or,  A  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  HUMAN  BODY. 


AWHILE  the  functions  of  living  animals,  but  particularly  of 
the  human  fpecies,  are  very  numerous,  the  accounts 
given  of  thefe  both  in  a  ftate  of  health  and  difeafe  are  very 
various.  Without,  therefore,  pretending  to  enumerate,  the 
contradictory  opinions  of  different  authors,  we  (hall  here  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with  a  view  of  this  fnbjeCt,  extracted  from  one 
of  the  beft  publications  refpeCting  it,  the  “  Elements  of  the 
Practice  of  Phyfic”  of  that  venerable  and  efteemed  praCti- 
tioner  and  teacher  of  medicine  in  London,  Dr.  George  For- 
iyce. 

Chap.  I.  Chemical  Properties  of  the  Fluids. 

THE  fluids  may  be  divided  into,  I.  The  blood.  2.  Thofe 
formed  during  digeftion,  before  the  food  is  converted  into 
blood,  3.  The  fecreted  fluids. 

The  blood  confifts  of,  r.  The  ferum.  1.  The  coagulable 
lymph,  3.  The  red  part.  4  I  he  fuperfluous  water.  5.  Ex¬ 
traneous  fuhftances  introduced. 

The  lerum,  coagulable  lymph,  and  fuperfluous  water,  are 
diftufed  through  one  another,  and  the  red  pjrt  is  mechanically 
mixed  with  them.  Some  of  the  extraneous  fuhftances  are  alio 
mechanically  mixed  with  them,  and  fome  diflufed ,  through 
them  *. 


§  1 .  Properties  of  the  Serum. 

The  ferum  is  fluid  in  any  degree  of  heat  between  30  and 
1  bo  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  In  a  lefs  heat  it  freezes,  in 
a  greater  it  coagulates. 

Coagulation  is  a  feparation  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
from  the  water  in  which  it  was  dittblved  ;  and  is  at  the  fame 
time  a  change  of  the  properties  of  that  matter,  rendering  it 
infoluble  in  water  again-  by  commixture  alone. 

The  ferum  confifts  chemically  of  a  coagulable  matter,  and 
water  in  which  common  fal  ammoniac,  and  phofphoric  ammo¬ 
niac,  and  generally  common  fait,  and  frequently  felenites,  and 
fixed  ammoniac,  are  d iff* lived  ;  but  it  is  a  queftion  whether 
the  water  chemically  combined  in  the  ferum  be  alfo  united  with 
thofe  neutral  falts,  or  whether  the  ferum,  and  the  lolution  of 
thefe,  are  only  d  ffufed  through  one  another. 

It  is  probably  in  itfelf  colourlefs  and  inodorous  ;  but  it  re¬ 
ceives  a  yellowifh  or  brownifh  hue  from  the  putrefeent  muci¬ 
lage  -j-  of  the  blood,  and  acquires  a  fmell  from  the  elTential  oil. 

If  it  contained  no  neutral  falts,  it  would  be  infipid,  and 
incapalre  of  ftimulating. 

The  fuperfluous  water  maybe  feparated  from  it  by  filtration 
in  the  body,  but  that  which  is  chemically  combined  with  the 


*  It  is  very  neceflary,  to  underftand  the  three  nlodes  of  combination,  to  comprehend  the  mixture  of  the  fluids  in  the  veflels' 
■  of  animals:  they  are,  1.  Chemical  combination,  when  the  particles  of  one  fubftance  attraH  the  particles  of  another  ilronoer 
than  they  attract  one  another,  and  the  two  f id  fiances  are  only  capable  of  feparation  by  eleitive  attraction,  or  deftroying  attrac¬ 
tion  by  heat.  2.  Difufon,  when  the  particles  of  one  fubftance  attraft  thole  of  another  as  ftrongly  as  they  do  one  another,  fo 
that  the.  fuhftances  are  broken  down  into  their  fmalleft  integrant  parts,  and  are  uniformly  mixed,  but  may  be  feparated  by 
filtration  in  animals,  or  by  eliqoation  or  freezing.  3.  Mechanical  mixture ,  when  the  particles  of  the  one  body  attract  one  ano¬ 
ther  more  ftrongly  than  thofe  of  the  other  body  v  in  this  cafe  the  fubftance,  in  the  fmalleft  quantity,  is  broken  into  frnall  mattes, 
v/hich  are  furrounded  by  the  particles  of  the  other,  and  the  two  fuhftances  are  feparable  by  fubfiding.— In  the  firft  of  thefe* 
the  properties  of  the  compound  have  no  relation  to  the  properties  of  the  elements.  In  the  two  laft,  viz.  diffujion  and  mixture ’ 
the  properties  of  the  elements  remain  perfcH  in  the  compound. 

t  An  animal  mucilage  is  a  fubftance,  folid  and  brittle  when  free  from  water,  capable  of  being  combined  with  water,  fo  as- 
to  make  a  flexible  lolid  or  a  fluid  and  always  found  fo  combined  in  animals  :  it  is  inflammable  ;  and  empvrtumatic  oil, 
and  volatile  alkali,  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  heat.  There  being  no  term  in  ufe  to  exprefs  theie  lubftances  generally,  it  was 
neceflary  to  give  this  definition  ;  and  mucilage  will  always  be  ufed  in  this  fenfe. 
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other  parts  cannot.  All  the  water  may  be  evaporated  from  it 
by  a  lefs  heat  than  140  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
if  it  be  expofed  to  the  air.  The  other  parts  remain  after  this 
operation  folid,  and  foluble  again  in  water  by  commixture 
alone. 

Tiie  feparation  or  addition  of  fuperfluous  water  docs  not 
affect  its  vifcidity,  to  far  as  that  is  of  any  confequence  in  the 
circulation;  but  the  feparation  of  that  water  which  is  in  che¬ 
mical  combination  may  render  it  more  vifcid. 

The  water  in  chemical  combination  is  never  feparated  while 
the  ferum  is  contained  in  the  blood-velfels  ;  and  of  confequence 
this  part  of  the  blood  is  always  equally  vifcid,  fo  far  as  its 
vitcidity  can  affect  the  circulation  or  fecretions. 

It  may  be  coagulated  by  acids,  oils,  alcohol,  &rc.  but  no 
fubftince  can  get  into  the  blood-velfels  in  a  fuflicient  degree  of 
concentration  to  coagulate  it,  excepting  by  injection.  It  may 
be  coagulated  by  a  juice,  fecre’ed  in  the  ftomach.  It  has  i'el- 
doir,  if  ever,  been  found  coagulated  in  the  body. 

The  only  perceptible  difference  which  has  appeared  in  the' 
coagulable  part  of  the  ferum,  from  any  obfervation  hitherto 
made  public,  is,  that  fometimes,  in  coagulating,  its  parts  ad¬ 
here  more  or  lefs  firmly. 

§  2.  Properties  of  the  Coagulable  Lymph. 

Coagulable  lymph  is  a  compound  of  water  and  a  coagu¬ 
lable  mucilage.  As  long  as  it  continues  in  the  courfe  of  cir¬ 
culation,  it  is  fluid  in  any  degree  of  heat  between  30  and  120 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  When  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  blood-velfels  it  coagulates  ;  whether  it  be  in  motion  or 
at  reft,  expofed  to  the  air  or  not,  or  in  the  heat  of  the  human 
body,  or  in  any  other  degree  of  heat. 

If  it  be  retained  in  a  blood-vcflel,  it  continues  fluid  for  more 
than  three  hours  in  any  degree  of  heat  between  30  and  120  of* 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  and  that  whether  it  be  in  motion 
or  at  reft.  The  fmaller  the  blood-velfel,  the  longer  it  con¬ 
tinues  fluid. 

It  has  hardly  ever  been  found  coagulated  in  the  blood-veflels 
of  a  living  animal,  unlefs  they  have  been  enlarged  into  aneu- 
rifms  or  varices. 

It  has  generally  been  found- coagulated  in  the  large  veffels  of 
the  human  body  on  difle&ion,  and  fometimes  feparated  from 
the  other  parts  ;  but,  to  all  appearance,  thefe  coagulations  have 
always  taken  place  after  death. 

This  part  of  the  blood  coagulating,  when  taken  out  of  the 
veifels,  or  after  death,  in  the  lame  chemical  circumflances  in 
which  it  remained  fluid  when  the  animal  was  alive,  has  given 
occafion  to  an  opinion,  that  this  fluidity  is  one  of  thofe  pro¬ 
perties  fuperadded  to  the  matter  of  the  body  by  life. 

When  it  'is  taken  out  of  the  blood  veifels,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  coagulating  by  faturating  the  whole  blood  with 
common  fea-lalt,  and  perhaps  by  fome  of  the  other  neutral 
falts. 

Although  the  coagulable  part  of  the  ferum  and  coagulable 
lymph  have  different  properties,  the  coagnlum  formed  from 
both  is  pretty  nearly  the  fame.  The  coagulum  may  be  dlffolved 
in  water  by  boiling  or  putrefa6tion  ;  and  may  be  united  with 
concentrated  acids,  with  cauftic  alkalis,  and  calcareous  earth, 
and  with  fome  metallic  falts,  (into  a  fubflance  foluble  in  water; 
but  none  of  thefe  can  get  into  the  fyftem  by  abforption,  either 
from  the  inteftinep,  or  any  other  part,  fo  as  to  produce  this 
effeft. 

Both  the  fuperfluous  water  and  ferum  are  capable  of  being 
feparated  from  tho  coagulable  lymph,  by  filtration  in  the  body. 

When  the»blood  is  received  into  a  proper  veflel,  the  coagu¬ 
lation  of  this  part  gives  an  appearance  of  folidity  to  the  whole  : 

*  Scai  let  is  a  mixture  of  Modena  red  and  yellow,  fo  that  the  alt 
Vol.  V. 
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but  foon  after  the  whole  becomes  thus  apparently  folid,  part 
of  the  ferum,  of  the  fuperfluous  water,  and  of  the  water  which 
was  contained  in  the  coagulable  lymph,  oozes  out  from  the 
whole  mafs,  and  brings  along  with  it  part  of  any  extraneous 
fluid  that  may  have  been  in  the  blood-veflels  ;  leaving  behind 
what  is  commonly  called  the  red  globules,  the  mucilage  of 
the  coagulable  lymph,  and  ?.ny  folid  particles  that  may  have 
been  in  the  blood.  This  is  called  the  Ipontaneous  feparation. 

When  the  arteries  are  acting  ftrongly,  whether  the  whole 
habit  be  ftrong  or  not,  the  coagulable  lymph  is  more  fluid, 
and  longer  in  coagulating.  Of  confequence,  it  lets  the  red 
particles,  which  are  the  heavieft  part  of  the  blood,  fall  down 
towards  the  bottom,  before  it  coagulates  ;  and  upon  the  fpon- 
taneous  feparation  the  coagulum  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the 
upper,  confifting  of  the  coagulum  of  the  coagulable  lymph 
alone  (which  has  in  this  cafe  been  called  the  buff)  ;  the  under, 
confiding  partly  of  this  and  partly  of  the  red  particles. 

Although  part  of  the  coagulable  lymph  would  feparate  from 
the  red  particles,  it  may  be  prevented  by  taking  the  blood 
from  a  fmall  veflel,  or  from  a  fmall  orifice,  or  by  letting  it 
run  along  the  ikin  before  it  falls  into  the  veflel  into  which  it 
is  received,  or  by  receiving  it  into  a  veflel,  the  furface  of  which 
is  large  in  proportion  to  its  contents ;  as  in  all  thefe  cafes  the 
coagulation  is  forwarded.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  ftagnate 
in  the  blood-velfel  for  fome  time  before  it  is  taken  out,  there 
will  be  a  feparation,  when  none  would  otherwife  have  hap¬ 
pened. 

Whether  the  coagulable  lymph  feparate  in  part  from  the  red 
particles  or  not,  it  coagulates  fometimes  into  a  firmer,  fome¬ 
times  into  a  loofer  mafs,  generally  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  fyftem. 

All  the  fubftances  which  coagulate  the  ferum  have  the  fame 
effect  on  the  coagulable  lymph  ;  but  none  can  be  applied  to  it 
in  the  blood-veflels,  in  a  fuflicient  degfee  of  concentration  to 
coagulate  it,  excepting,  by  injection. 

The  coagulable  lymph  is  probably  in  itfelf  colourlefs,  infi- 
pid,  inodorous,  and  incapable  of  ftimulating. 

Whilft  it  remains  in  the  blood-veflels  it  is  chemically  com¬ 
bined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  feparated  but  by  coagulation,  neither  will  it  combine  with 
a  larger  proportion.  AVater  mechanically  mixed  with  it  does 
not  alter  its  vifcidity,  fo  far  as  that  affeefts  the  circulation  or 
fecretions.  No  other  differences  befides  thofe  already  taken 
notice  of,  are  obfervable  in  its  properties. 

The  coagulable  lymph  and  ferum  are  both  capable  of  pu- 
trefaftion,  and  are  converted  by  it  into  a  mucilaginous  matter 
not  coagulable  by  heat.  If  this  mucilaginous  matter  fliould 
undergo  a  further  putrefaction,  it  emits  a  foetid  vapour,  and 
is  converted  into  faline  fubftances,  calcareous  earth,  and  water. 

§  3.  Properties  of  the  Red  Part. 

UroN  viewing  this  part  of  the  blood  with  a  deep  magnifier, 
in  the  folar  microfcope,  as  it  circulates  in  the  blood-veflels  of  a 
living  animal,  it  appears  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall 
particles,  which  are  apparently  annular,  and  exceedingly  flexible. 

While  the  animal  is  refpiring,  and  the  blood  circulating,  it 
is  of  a  fcarlet  colour  in  the  arteries,  and  of  a  Modena  red  in  the 
-  veins  ;  but  if  the  refpiration  be  flopped,  that  blood  which  circu¬ 
lates  afterwards  through  the  lungs  continues  of  a  Modena  red. 
If  it  he  taken  out  of  the  veins,  kept  moift,  and  expofed  to  re¬ 
ferable  air,  it  becomes  of  a  fcarlet  colour;  if  it  be  taken  out  ot 
the  arteries,  and  covered  from  the  air,  or  if  it  ftagnate  in  them, 
its  colour  is  changed  to  a  Modena  red.  A  light  fhade  of  Mo¬ 
dena  red  is  not  fcarlet,  neither  is  a  deep  fcarlet  a  Modena  red  *. 
Various  other  fubftances  alter  the  colour  of  this  part. 

eration  of  the  colour  of  the  red  blood  cannot  arife  from  dilution. 

9  F 
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It 'Teems  to  have  a  fweetifh  tafte,  to  be  inodorous,  and  void  of 
ftimulus.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  but  a  very  little  more  than  that 
of  the  ferum  or  coagulable  lymph.  It  is  readily  foluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  but  not  in  the  ferum.  It  is  not  foluble  in  a  faturated  folu¬ 
tion  of  neutral  falts.  It  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  putrefac¬ 
tive  fermentation,  the  firft  ftage  of  which  breaks  it  down  into 
fmaller  particles,  and  renders  it  of  a  dark  colour.  It  is  after¬ 
wards  converted  into  a  mucilage,  foluble  in  the  ferum. 

§  4.  Of  the  fuperfuous  Water  in  the  Blood. 

A  quantity  of  water  is  diffufed  through  the  ferum  and  co¬ 
agulable  lymph  ;  and  it  contains  a  part,  perhaps  the  whole  of 
th;  falts.  Thefe  falts  are  chemically  combined  with  a  part  of 
it  only,  and  this  folution  is  diffufed  through  the  remaining  part. 
The  water  difi’uled  may  be  feparated  from  the  folution  by  filtra¬ 
tion  in  the  body. 

The  folid  part  of  the  blood,  left  after  evaporation  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  by  a  heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water,  amounts  to  from 
one  fourth  to  one  fifth  of  the  whole. 

§  5.  Of  extraneous  Subfances  in  the  Blood. 

A  great  variety  of  extraneous  fubftances,  both  fluid  and  fo¬ 
lid,  may  be  introduced  into  the  blood-veffels  by  abforption  ;  but 
none  of  them  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  produce  any  alteration  in 
the  blood,  except  by  fermentation. 

When  any  ferment  is  introduced  into  the  blood-veffels,  it  a£Is 
upon  a  part  of  the  blood  only  ;  the  greateft  part  remaining  to  all 
experiment  exactly  the  fame  as  before. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  ferment  afis  on  any  part 
of  the  blood  in  the  blood-veffels,  or  whether  ferments  only  a£b 
on  extravafated  fluids. 

«&  / 

§  6.  Of  the  P  utrefaffion  of  the  Blood. 

Fermentation  fignifies  the  converfion  of  one  compound  in¬ 
to  another,  by  a  new  arrangement  or  manner  of  combination  of 
its  elements  What  is  commonly  called  putrefaction  confifts  of 
two  fermentations,  which  we  fliall  call  by  the  names  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  ftage. 

All  animal  folids  and  fluids  may  be  reduced  by  the  firft  into 
a  mucilaginous  mafs,  foluble  in  water,  and  diffufible  through 
any  quantity  of  it. 

The  red  part  of  the  blood  fiift  breaks  down  into  fmaller  par¬ 
ticles,  before  it  is  formed  into  a  perfect!  putrefcent  mucilage. 

The  firft  ftage  takes  place  without  any  effen  efcence.  The 
fecond  ftage  converts  this  mucilage  into  earths,  and  falts*  a  foetid 
vapour,  gas  and  water.  The  firft  and  fecond  ftage  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  take  place  in  a  frnall  part  of  the  blood,  or  it  is  deftroyed  by 
foine  other  operation  ;  for, 

After  having  coagulated  the  ferum,  if  we  fqueeze  out  the 
water,  and  evaporate  it,  there  is  left  a  mucilaginous  matter  fimi- 
lar  to  that  formed  by  putrefa&ion. 

I  he  falts  formed  in  the  blood-veffels,  excepting  phofphoric 
ammoniac,  may  be  formed  by  the  laft  ftage  of  putrefaction  ;  and 
thofe  formed  by  the  laft  ftage  are  found  in  the  blood  veflels,  ex¬ 
cepting  nitrous  felenites,  and  nitrous  ammoniac. 

This  mucilage,  and  thefe  falts,  are  always  carrying  off  by 
urine  ;  the  prefent  blood  is  always  diminifhing,  and  the  veflels 
require  a  fre.fta  fupply  from  the  food. 

The  blood  is  always  in  the  moft  powerful  circumftances  of 
putrefaCtion-;  which  are,  a  heat  of  98  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer,  fluidity,  a  moderate  expofure  to  air,  and  motion  : 
but  it  is  prevented  from  putrefying  by  the  aftion  of  the  veflels; 
nor  can  any  ferment,  or  other  circumftance,  induce  the  fermen¬ 
tation,  till  this  aCtion  is  altered,  except  perhaps  the  introduction 
of  chyle,  intermixed  with  putrid  matter. 

In  difeafes,  the  firft  ftage  often  takes  place  in  part  of  the 
blood;  the  fecond  ftage  fometimes,  although  but  feldom. 


§7  .Of  the  Procefs  of  Digeflon. 

Digestion  is  the  converfion  of  the  food  into  chyle,  and  af¬ 
terwards  into  blood.  The  food  may  confift  of  farinaceous  or 
mucilaginous  vegetable  fubftances,  or  native  vegetable  acid,  or 
fugar,  or  exprefled  oil,  or  animal  folids,  or  animal  fluids,  con¬ 
taining  a  mucilaginous  matter.  Thefe  fubftances  may  be  di¬ 
gefted,  if  they  be  taken  fmgly,  or  if  they  be  mixed  together. 

The  blood  formed  does  not  differ  fenfibly  in  its  properties, 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  be  ufed  fingly,  or  feveral 
of  them  together ;  provided  the  organs  of  digeftion  be  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful  to  convert  them  into  blood. 

If  the  food  be  folid,  it  is  generally  broken  down  by  the  teeth, 
or  by  fome  other  apparatus.  But  mafhing  it  down  with  water 
is  not  fufficient  to  alter  its  chemical  properties,  and  convert  it 
into  chyle  and  blood. 

It  is  mixed  in  the  ftomach  with  the  watery  fluids  we  drink, 
and  with  the  mucilaginous  watery  fluids  fecreted  by  the  falivary 
and  other  glands.  It  is  fometimes  cliffolved  in  water  before  it 
is  ufed  :  but  it  is  often  rendered  folid  by  a  previous  preparation, 
or  coagulated  by  a  fubftance  fecreted  in  the  ftomach.  Simple 
folutfon  in  water  does  not  convert  it  into  chyle  or  blood. 

If  it  be  previoufly  diffolved  in  water,  it  affords  lefs  nourilh- 
ment  than  if  exhibited  folid. 

It  is  neceflary  that  it  remain  in  the  ftomach  for  feme  time, 
in  order  to  its  digeftion ;  and  the  only  procefs  it  can  go  through 
in  the  organs  of  digeftion,  that  is  capable  of  altering  Its  chemical 
properties,  is  fermentation.  Its  fermentation  is  not  attended 
with  effervefcence  in  a  healthy  ftomach.  Neither  is  there  any 
vapour  found  in  the  inteftinal  canal  in  health. 

If  vegetable  food  be  ufed,  an  acid  is  often  produced,  but  not 
in  perfect  health.  This  acid  is  deftroyed  in  the  duodenum  by 
the  bile.  If  animal  food  be  ufed  alone,  no  acid  is  produced. 
But  the  ftrongerthe  ftomach,  andthe  more  perfett  the  digeftion, 
the  lefs  acid  is  formed  from  vegetable  food. 

No  ftage  of  the  putrefaflive  fermentation  takes  place,  during 
the  converfion  of  it  into  chyle  and  blood,  if  the  digeftion  be  per¬ 
fect. 

The  fermentation  which  takes  place  is  peculiar  to  the  organs 
of  digeftion,  and  has  never  been  produced  by  any  artificial  means 
yet  attempted. 

The  fermentation,  which  takes  place  in  the  ftomach,  forwards- 
the  folution  of  folid  food  in  the  watery  menllruum  :  and  thefe 
diffolve  fooner  in  the  ftomach  than  they  can  be  diiiolved  in  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  fame  heat,  by  any  means  hitherto  found  out. 

If  the  ftomach  does  not  aft  properly,  lolid  'food  remains  un- 
d i fib t vied  ;  vegetable,  and  mixtu.es  of  vegetable  and  animal  fub¬ 
ftances  become  acid;  aninfal  fubftances  putrefy  ;  a  quantity  of 
air  is  feparated ;  and  the  food  is  not  digtfted  and  converted  into 
chyle. 

Only  that  part  of  the  food  which  is  digefled  affords  nourilh- 
ment ;  the  nourifhment  therefore  is  in  proportion  to  the  food 
and  the  digeftion.  But  when  food,  either  from  its  quantity  or 
quality,  cannot  be  digefted,  it  is  apt  to  occafion  great  difturb- 
ances  in  the  iyftem,  while  it  is  contained  in  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines. 

The  only  fenfible  alterations  produced  in  the  blood  by  differ¬ 
ent  foods,  arc  in  its  quantity;  or  in  the  proportion  of  fuperflu- 
ous  water;  or  that  fometimes  a  long  ufe  of  animal  food,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  preferved  by  fait,  brings  on  a  degree  of  putrefac¬ 
tion. 

§  8.  Of  the  Chyle. 

The  chvle  is  formed  from  the  food  in  the  inteftines,  and  ab- 
forbed  by  the  la&eals. 

The  whole  fluid  abforbed  is  not  chyle,  but  a  mixture  of  chyle, 
and  the  folution  of  thofe  fubftances  which  were  limply  diiiolved 
in  water  without  being  digefted. 
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Quere ,  Whether  a  Ample  folution  of  mucilaginous,  animal, 
or  vegetable  fubftances  can  be  converted  into  blood,  without 
being  formed  into  chyle  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ? 

Chyle  is  fluid  while  in  the  lafteals ;  when  expofed  to  the  air 
it  coagulates ;  it  is  rendered  white  from  a  mixture  of  expreffed 
oil. 

When  coagulated,  a  fluid  may  be  fqueezed  out,  which  proba¬ 
bly  contains  a  coagulable  matter,  and  l'ugar. 

§  9.  Of  the  Fluids  fecreted  in  the  Body. 

The  fecreted  fluids  either  exift  in  the  blood-veffels,  being  me¬ 
chanically  mixed  with,  or  diffufed  through  the  other  fluids,  and 
require  only  a  mechanical  feparation  ;  or  the)'  do  not  exift  in  the 
blood-veffels,  their  elements  only  being  contained  there :  but  thefe 
elements  are  not  combined,  fo  as  actually  to  form  the  fecreted 
fluid.  It  is  therefore  requifite.that  fome  chemical  operation  fliould 
take  place  in  the  fecretory  organ,  by  which  the  efements  fhall  be 
combined,  fo  as  to  form  the  matter  fecreted. 

The  chemical  operation,  by  which  they  are  formed,  is  fer¬ 
mentation. 

The  fluids  feparated  mechanically  are,  1.  The  matter  of  the 
infenfible  perfpiration.  2.  The  urine.  ^.Thefweat.  4.  Per¬ 
haps  the  milk.  All  thefe  are  evacuated  from  the  body. 

The  fluids  formed  in  the  fecretory  organ ,  by  a  chemical  opera¬ 
tion,  are,  1.  The  mucus.  2.  The  faliva.  3.  The  pancreatic 
juice.  4.  The  femen.  5.  The  bile.  6.  The  wax  in  the  ear. 
7.  The  Sebaceous  matter.  8.  The  coagulating  matter  of  the 
ftomach,  &c.  Thefe  are  retained  and  employed  in  the  body. 

§  jo.  Of  the  Infenfible  Perforation. 

The  matter  of  the  infenfible  perfpiration  is  feparated  from 
the  furface  of  the  lungs,  and  from  the  fkin  by  evaporation.  The 
quantity  evaporated  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  fuperfluous 
water  in  the  blood-vetfids,  the  heat  of  the  air,  the  quantity  of 
air  applied,  and  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  veifels,  from 
which  the  evaporation  takes  place. 

When  the  body  is  in  its  natural  Hate,  that  part  of  the  infen¬ 
fible  perfpiration,  which  is  capable  of  condenfation,  confills  of 
water,  with  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  a  mucilaginous  matter 
and  eifential  oil,  and  fometimes  perhaps  volatile  alkali,  and  gas. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  any  matter  hies  off  that 
•cannot  be  condenfed,  excepting  gas,  from  any  experiment  hi¬ 
therto  made;  but  it  is  rather  probable  that  there  is  not. 

Should  any  other  fubftance,  capable  of  emitting  vapour  in 
the  heat  of  the  human  body,  get  into  the  blood-veffels,  or  be 
•formed  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  lungs,  or  in  any  of  the  paf- 
fages  of  the  air  in  breathing,  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  infen¬ 
fible  perfpiration. 

Some  of  thefe  fubftances  may  be  putrid  vapour,  variolous, 
■morbillous,  and  other  infectious  matters,  alcohol,  and  other 
volatile  extraneous  fubftances,  icc. 

The  matters  thrown  off  by  infenfible  perfpiration  may  be 
evacuated  by  the  other  excretions. 

The ’health  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  infenfible 
perfpiration. 

§  11.  Of  the  Urine. 

The  urine,  in  the  common  ftate  of  the  body,  is  a  tranfpa- 
rent  brownifh  fluid,.,  which,  upon  cooling,  has  a  mucilaginous 
matter  feparated,  capable  of  being  rediilolved  in  heat,  which 
we  call  the  feparating  mucilage. 

In  health,  this  feparating  mucilage  is  generally  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  remain  fufpended  in  the  urine  after  its  fepara¬ 
tion,  forming  what  has  been  called  the  cloud. 

It  is  fometimes  totally  abfent  in  health,  but  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  difeafes  ;  fometimes  it  is  in  quantity  fufficient  to 
•carry  the  cloud  to  the  bottom,  and  form  a  mucous  fediment ; 
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and  fometimes  it  falls  down  in  a  flaky  powder,  and  forms  what 
has  been  called  a  lateritious  fediment,  which  is  commonly  of  a 
brick  colour,  and  now  and  then  white. 

The  lateritious  fediment  often  takes  place  on  the  going  off  of 
acute  ddeafes  ;  but  it  alfo  happens  in  health,  and  while  difeafes 
fubfift  in  their  full  force,  particularly  when  they  affe<ft  the  uri¬ 
nary  paflages,  or  parts  near  them. 

Sometimes  the  feparating  mucilage  is  feparated  in  a  powder, 
remains  fufpended  in  the.  urine,  and  renders  it  turbid  :  and 
after  this  feparation,  if  the  urine  be  filtrated  from  it,  ft  is  trans¬ 
parent,  confiding  of  water  which  contains  a  mucilage,  and 
falls.  6 

lA  A -mucilage,  fimilar  to  that  formed  by  the  firft  ftage  of 
putrefaftjpn  ;  which  is  of  a  brownifh  colour,  and  gives  the 
greateft  part  of  the  colour  to  the  urine.  Its  quantity  varies 
confiderably ;  but  the  proportion  of  it  in  the  urine  is  always 
fmall.  If  the  water  be  evaporated  from  it,  it  will  rtdiflolve,  and 
it  may  be  diffufed  through  any  quantity  of  water  in  any  heat. 
It  is  not  coagulable. 

idly,  The  falts  of  the  urine  are  common  fait,  common  fal 
ammoniac,  phofphoric  ammoniac,  vitriolic  felenites,  and  mu¬ 
riatic  felenites. 

Comm  n  fait  is  contained  in  the  urine,  in  confequence  of 
its  being  ufed  in  the  food,  or  drink  5  and  it  is,  in  fome  degree, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  ufed.  The  other  falts  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  urine,  independent  of  any  Cline  fubftance  taken 
into  the  body,  except  perhaps  the  vitriolic  felenites. 

The  quantity  of  felenitic  falts  is  commonly  very  fmall ;  but 
fometimes  the  urine  is  faturated  with  vitriolic  felenites,  which 
feparates,  and  ervftallizes,  upon  the  urine’s  Handing  to  cool. 
The  proportion  of  the  falts  varies  confiderably,  but  is  always 
fo  fmall  as  to  form  a  diluted  folution  ;  and  this  folution  is  ge¬ 
nerally  tufficiently  concentrated  to  ftimulate  a  very  irritable 
part,  but  not  always. 

The  dilution  depends  on  the  quantity  of  fuperfluous  water 
in  the  blood-veiiels,  and  on  the  quantity  evacuated  by  the  kid¬ 
neys  :  fo  that,  when  the  fecretion  is  large,  the  folution  is  ge¬ 
nerally  diluted;  when  fmall,  more  concentrated. 

Watery  fluids  may  pafs  through  the  blood-veffels,  and  by 
the  kidneys,  hardly  carrying  off  any  thing  with  them,  efpe- 
ciall-y  if  large  quantities  be  drunk  at  a  time,  and  the  external 
veftels  be  contracted. 

Sometimes  calcareous  earth  is  found  in  the  urine,  fufpended 
by  mechanical  mixture,  or  at  leaft  not  combined  with  an  acid. 

Any  extraneous  fubftance,  foluhle  in  water,  that  may 
get  into  the  blood-veffels,  may  be  evacuated  along  with  the 
urine;  futh  as  acids,  alkalies,  neutral  and  other  faline  fub¬ 
ftances;  infuficn  of  rhubarb,  and  other  mucilaginous  vegetable 
juices  ;  bile,  pus,  and  other  fluids  formed  in  the  body. 

If  the  kidneys  be  relaxed,  or  ftimulated  ;  chyle  ferum,  coa- 
gnlable  lymph,  and  even  the  red  part  of  the  blood  may  be 
thrown  out.  The  red  part  may  alfo  be  broken  down  by  putre¬ 
faction,  and  pafs  off  by  the  kidneys  of  a  very  dark  colour,  dis¬ 
turbing  the  tranfparency,  and  fometimes  forming  a  fediment. 

If  the  heart  and  arteries  aft  more  ftrongly,  or  frequently, 
than  they  do  in  their  natural  ftate,  a  quantity  of  expreffed  oil 
comes  away  with  the  urine,  and  forms  a  film  on  the  furface,  or 
a  ring  round  the  veffel  into  which  it  is  received. 

The  urine  always  contains  a  portion  of  the  effential  oil  of 
the  urinary  paflages,  and  fometimes  a  portion  of  their  mucus, 

§  iz.  Of  the  Senfihle  Perforation. 

As  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  this, 
from  the  very  fmall  quantity  that  can  be  collected,  it  contains 
nearly  the  fame  fubftances  as  the  urine;  only  that,  inftead  of 
the  eifential  oil  of  the  urinary  palfages,  it  is  mixed  with  the 
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febaceous  matter  of  the  fkln,  which  gives  it  a  degree  of  white- 
nefs,  and  a  fmell  different  from  that  of  the  urine. 

§  13.  Of  the  Milk. 

Milk  is  fecreted  naturally  in  the  breads  of  women,  for  the 
nourifhment  of  their  young,  fometimes  during  pregnancy,  and 
always  after  child-birth.  There  are  faid  to  have  been  instances 
of  its  being  fecreted  at  other  times,  and  from  other  parts  of 
the  body.  It  is  a  whitifh  fluid,  which  feparates  into  two  parts, 
upon  being  left  at  reft  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat :  the  upper 
part  .confifts  principally  of  exp  re  tied  oil,  with  a  mixture  of  the 
other  part,  and  is  whiter  and  more  opaque,  and  is  called  the 
cream.  The  under  part  confifts  of  a  lolution  of  coagulable 
matter  and  fugar,  in  water ;  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  exprefl'ed 
oil,  and  is  called  the  fkim  milk. 

The  MfreJJed  oil  is  fluid  in  the  heat  of  the  human  body,  but 
folid  in  the  heat  of, the  atmolphere.  It  is  only  mechanically 
mixed  with  the  other  part.  It  is  tinged  with,  and  receives  a 
flavour  from,  the  effential  oil  of  the  food  and  of  the  body.  It 
'is  found  not  only  in  different  proportions  in  the  milk  of  differ¬ 
ent  women,  but  alio  in  the  milk  of  the  fame  woman  at  different 
times,  and  even  in  that  which  iffues  from  the  different  excre¬ 
tory  dufts  of  the  glands  of  the  fame  breaft. 

The  coagulable  matter  only  differs  from  the  coagulable  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  lerum,  in  its  coagulability,  and  its  proportion  to  the 
water.  It  is  not  coagulable  by  a  let's  heat  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  and  by  that  only,  if  the  Water  be  evaporated  from  it. 
It  may  be  coagulated  by  acids,  alcohol,  feveral  metallic  and 
aluminous  lalts,  and  vegetable  juices  ;  but  it  requires  that  they 
fhould  be  applied  to  it  in  a  greater  degree  of  concentration 
than  the  ferum  does,  in  order  to  its  coagulation. 

Heat  aflifts  the  coagulating  power  of  thefe  fubftances  ;  and 
it  is  readily  coagulable  by  the  coagulating  juices  of  the  ftomach, 
and  coagulates  in  the  ftomach  of  a  living  animal,  whether  any 
acid  be  contained  in  it  or  not. 

The  fugar  contained  in  the  milk  does  not  differ  in  its  pro¬ 
perties  from  that  of  the  fugar-cane,  but  its  proportion  is  always 
fmall ;  and  when  a  woman  makes  ufe  of  vegetable  food,  it 
'Teems  to  be  in  greater  proportion  than  when  (lie  ufes  animal. 
The  milk  of  a  bitch,  ufing  animal  food  alone,  contains  fugar. 

If  milk  be  kept  for  focne  time  expofed  to  the  air,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  or  of  the  human. body,  the  fugar  fer¬ 
ments,  and  is  converted  into  vinegar,  which,  coagulates  the 
coagulable  matter.  The  fame  change  may  take  place  in  the 
breaft,  if  it  ftagnate  there  for  fome  time,  or  if  the  woman,  be 
fuddenly  affefted  with  any  of  the  paflions  of  the  mind  that  are 
attended  with  anxiety. 

If  blood  be  taken  from  the  arm  after  a  full  meal,  the  ferum 
is  often  mixed  with  a  fubftance  which  gives  it  a  degree  of 
whitenefs  and  opacity  like  milk. 

The  milk  is  lecreted  after  a  full  meal  in  larger  proportion 
than  after  a  woman  has  faded  for  fome  time.  In  the  latter 
cafe,  the  proportion  of  the  exprefl'ed  oil,  coagulable  matter,  and 
fugar,  likewife  diminifhes,  and  the  milk  contains,  befides  thefe, 
the  neutral  falts  of  the  blood,  and  acquires  a  bitternels  from 
the  febaceous  matter  of  the  glands  of  the  nipples. 

In  fome  women  the  milk  always  contains  the  falts  of  the 
blood,  or  the  febaceous  matter  of  the  nipples  ;  and  this  not 
only  gives  It  a  bitter  tafte,  but  alfo,  fometimes  a  yellowilh  co¬ 
lour,  and  a  thicker  appearance. 

The  milk  may  contain  any  fubftance  which  is  thrown  into 
the  ftomach,  fimply  diffolved  in  water,  and  abforbed  by  the 
la&eals,  without  going  through  the  aigeftive  fermentations, 
err]  being  converted  into  chyle. 

^  14.  -Of  tie  Mucus. 

TVe  fuffaces  of  the  membranes  expofed  to  any  extraneous 
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matter,  fuch  as  the  fkln  and  internal  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
nofe,  lungs,  cefophagus,  ftomach,  inteftines,  urinary  paflages, 
&c.  are  covered  with  mucus. 

It  is  a  fluid  of  an  adhefive  vifcidity  approaching  to  a  folid, 
and  of  greater  vifcidity  in  one  part  of  the  body  than  in  ano¬ 
ther.  It  is  a  compound  of  a  mucilage  and  water.  It  is  more 
or  lefs  vifcid,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  with  which  it 
is  combined.  It  is  of  'different  degrees  of  vifcidity  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  It  will  not  combine  with  more  water  than 
what  is  already  contained  in  it  :  neither  can  its  vifcidity  be  al¬ 
tered  by  digefting  it  with  water,  unlefs  it  begin  to  putrefy ;  nor 
can  the  more  vifcid  mucus  of  one  part  be  converted  into  the 
lefs  vifcid  of  another. 

If  the  water  be  evaporated  from  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  mu¬ 
cilage  remains  folid  ;  if  this  be  immerfed  in  water,  it  will  ab- 
forb  that  quantity  which  evaporated  from  it,  but  no  more,  and 
it  will  regain  its  former  fluidity  and  vifcidity. 

It,  for  the  rrioft  part,  contains  either  no  neutral  falts,  or  fo 
fmall  a  proportion  as  cannot  eafily  be  rendered  fen  Able  to  ex¬ 
periment.  It  is  colourlefs,  Inupid,  inodorous,  and  incapable  of 
ft  i  mutating; 

It  combines  with  concentrated  vitriolic,  nitrous,  and  muria¬ 
tic  acids,  with  concentrated  folutions  of  fome  metallic  falts, 
and  alfo  with  concentrated  or  diluted  folutions  of  cauftic  alka¬ 
lies,  and  cauftic  calcareous  earth,  forming  compounds  loluble 
in,  and  diffufible  through,  water. 

Acids,  and  fome  metallic  falts  diffolved  in  water  and  concen¬ 
trated,  but  not  to  that  degree  as  to  diffolve  it,  alcohol  and  alu¬ 
minous  falts  coagulate  it.  It  is  alfo  coagulable  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  but  not  by  a  lets  degree  of  heat. 

The  mucus  defends  the  membranes  from  being  fo  much  fti- 
mulated  by  any  application  as  they  would  be,  if  they  were  not 
covered  with  it. 

If  the  fecretion  be  fuddenly  increafed,  the  matter  fecreted  is 
often  a  thin  watery  fluid,  containing  the  falts  of  the  blood,  and 
in  conlequence  of  them  capable  of  ltimulating  ;  and  the  mem¬ 
branes  are  not  defended  from  external  applications. 

If  a  greater  fecretion  fhould  continue  than  what  naturally 
takes  place,  the  mucus  retains  the  falts,  but  often  acquires  a 
vifcidity,  and  becomes  incapable  of  being  diffufcd  through  wa¬ 
ter  :  its  colour,  alfo,  often  grows  white,  greenilh,  or  yellow; 
and  now  and  then  it  acquires  a  (mell ;  efpecially  if  the  mucous 
glands  or  membrane  be  inflamed. 

§  15.  Of  tie  Saliva. 

Tiie  faliva  is  fecreted  by  feveral  glands  opening  into  the 
mouth;  and  the  principal  part  ot  it  is  thrown  down  into  the 
ftomach,  to  anfwer  (ome  purpofe  in  the  digeftion  of  the  food. 

It  is  a  fluid  of  an  adhelive  vifcidity,  with  difficulty  diffufible 
through  water.  It  confifts  of  water,  a  mucilage  ffmllar  to  that 
of  the  mucus,  and  the  lalts  of  the  blood,  but  not  in  fo  large  a 
proportion  as  they  are  contained  in  the  ferum.  It  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  water  than  the  mucus. 

In  its  other  properties  it  is  flmilar  to  the  mucus,  in  as  far  as 
they  have  been  inveftigated. 

§  16.  Of  the  Pancreatic  Juice. 

This  fecretion  appears  to  be  fimilar  to  the  faliva,  except  that 
it  is  lefs  vifcid,  and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  the  lalts  of 
the  blood. 

The  faliva  and  pancreatic  juice  are  probably  watery  men- 
ftrua  for  the  lolution  of  the  food  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
their  vifcidity  preventing  them  from  being  abforbed  before  they 
produce  that  effedt. 

They  have  been  faid  to  aft  as  ferments  during  the  digeftion  ; 
hut  as  the  fermentations  of  the  lit  mash  have  never  been  made 
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to  take  place  out  of  it,  we  cannot  judge  of  this  by  any  experi¬ 
ment  hitherto  communicated  to  the  public. 

§17  .Of  the  B!e. 

The  blood  from  which  the  bile  is  formed  has  probably  gone 
through  one  circulation,  without  being  ex  poled  to  the  air  in 
the  lungs,  or  mixed  with  the  fluids  brought  by  the  lymphatics 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  bo  ly. 

The  blood,  from  which  the  bile  is  formed,  pafles  through  the 
veflels  of  the  abdominal  vilcera,  before  it  arrives  at  the  liver ; 
but  it  does  not  take  up  any  fubftance  from  them,  or,  at  leafl, 
not  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  be  fenfible  to  any  experiment  yet 
made  public;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  perfectly  fimilar 
in  all  tentible  qualities  to  the  blood  returning  by  the  veins  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

There  is  no  appearance  of  bile  in  the  vena  portarum  of  a 
living  animal. 

When  bile  in  the  jaundice  is  contained  in  the  blood- ve dels,  it 
is  fecreted  by  all  the  fecretory  organs,  and  it  is  evidently  con¬ 
tained  in  all  the  fecretions. 

The  bile  is  formed  from  the  blood  in  |he  fecretory  veflels  of 
the  liver.  It  runs  along  the  hepatic  duHs  into  the  duthis  com¬ 
munis  choledochus,  and  from  thence  partly  into  the  duodenum, 
and  partly  into  the  gall-bladder.  It  continues  for  fome  time 
in  the  gall-bladder,  and  becomes  more  perfeil  in  its  properties 
there;  from  thence  it  returns  into  the  duCtus  communis  cho¬ 
ledochus,  and  pafles  into  theduodenum. 

The  bile  is  a  fluid  of  an  oleaginous  vifeidity,  confiding 
of  a  folution  of  a  folid  matter  in  water.  If  the  water  be 
not  evaporated  from  it,  no  alteration  is  produced  in  it  by 
any  heat  between  52  and  112  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer. 

The  bile  in  its  natural  ftate  is  diffufible  through  any  propor¬ 
tion  of  water:  and  if  the  water  be  evaporated  from  the  folid 
part  by  a  heat  not  exceeding  i  12  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer,  it  is  then  alfo  l'oluble  in,  and  diffulible  through,  any 
quantity  of  water. 

The  folid  matter  of  the  bile  melts  if  it  be  hca'cd,  and  is  de- 
compofed  if  the  heat  be  inereafed.  If  it  be  diftilled  by  itfelf,  it 
yields  a  larger  proportion  of  empyreumatic  oil,  than  any  of 
the  other  fluids,  except  the  exprefled  oil,  and  perhaps  the  red 
part  of  the  blood.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  fweetilh  bit¬ 
ter  tafle. 

When  it  is  not  combined  with  more  water  than  it  generally 
is  in  the  gall-bladder,  it  does  not  putrefy  more  readily  than  the 
blood  ;  but  if  it  be  diluted  with  water,  or  watery  fluids,  it  pu- 
trtlies  more  readily. 

Acids,  and  fome  of  their  compounds,  decompofe  it,  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  from  it  a  refinous  matter.  The  acidity  of  the  acid  is 
loll  by  its  combination  with  the  other  part ;  but  if  more  acid 
be  employed  than  what  is  neeeflary  for  the  decompofition,  the 
acidity  of  the  fuperfluous  quantity  remains.  The  matter 
precipitated  has  the  peculiar-  fmell  of  the  animal. 

it  is  folid  in  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  melts  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  heat,  and  burns  very  readily.  It  is  not  foluble 
in  water.  It  is  partly  foluble  in  alcohol. 

If  the  paflage  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum  be  flopt,  acidi¬ 
ties  are  apt  to  take  place  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  the  periftaltic 
motion  does  not  go  on  properly,  the  fteces  lofe  their  peculiar 
colour  and  fmell,  and  often  acquire  a  more  putrid  fcctor,  and 
the  digeilion  is  hurt,  but  not  entirely  prevented. 

The  properties  of  the  other  fecreted  fluids  have  not  been 
fufficiently  invefligated  by  experiments,  for  11s  to  be  able  to 
.give  any  fatisfa&ory  aacount  of  them. 

Vol.  V. 


Chap.  II.  Chemical  Properties  of  the  Animal  Solids. 

THE  animal  folids  are  a  compound  of  a  mucilage  and  water. 
They  are  naturally  flexible  ;  but,  if  the  water  be  evaporated 
from  them  by  a  gentle  heat,  they  become  friable.  The  water, 
chemically  combined,  cannot  be  feparated  from  them  by  ex- 
prcfGon. 

Expofed  to  about  a  red  heat,  they  are  decompofed  ;  and  if 
they  be  diftilled  by  themfelyes,  volatile  alkali,  empyreumatic 
oil,  water,  and  calcareous  earth,  are  formed.  When  free  from 
eflential  oil,  blood,  and  the  falts  of  the  fluids,  they  are  colour- 
id's,  inlipid,  and  inodorous. 

They  differ  in  their  flexibility  and  elafticity.  Fibres  and 
membranes  are  readily  flexible,  not  capable  of  being  broken  by 
bending,  and  have  a  lefs  degree  of  elafticity.  Cartilage  is  lefs 
flexible,  capable  in  general  of  being  broken  by  bending,  and 
more  elaftic.  Cartilage  often  fupplies  the  place  of  bone  in 
young  animals. 

Heat,  dilute  acids,  neutral  falts,  alcohol,  metallic  and  alu¬ 
minous  falts,  aftringent  juices  of  vegetables,  and  feveral  other 
fubftances,  coagulate  them,  i.  e.  feparate  part  of  the  water 
chemically  combined,  and  of  confequence  contract  them,  di- 
minifh  their  flexibility,  and  harden  them.  Subftances  coagu¬ 
lating  the  animal  folids  are  called  aftringents. 

If  they  be  expofed  to  a  freezing  cold,  the  water  freezes  ; 
and,  upon  thawing,  their  texture  is  found  to  be  altered. 

Concentrated  vitriolic,  nitrous,  and  muriatic  acids,  cauftic 
alkalies,  even  in  a  diluted  folution,  quick  lime,  and  feveral  of 
the  metallic  falts,  combine  with  them  into  a  fubftance  diffufi- 
ble  through,  or  foluble  in,  water  ;  and  deftroy  their  texture  at 
the  fame  time. 

They  are  capable  of  putrefaflion  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
animal  fluids. 

Chap.  III.  General  Structure  of  the  Human  Boor. 

§  1.  Of  the  Blood  Veffels. 

THERE  are  cavities  and  tubes  in  the  body,  viz.  the  heart 
and  blood-vefiels,  in  which  the  red  part  of  the  blood,  the  coa- 
gulable  lymph,  and  part  of  the  ferum  and  fuperfluous  water, 
arc  ufuallv  contained.  They  confift  of  the  heart,  arteries,  ca* 
pillaries,  end  veins. 

The  heart  confifts  eflentially  of  two  cavities,  there  being 
two  hearts,  properly  fpeakitig,  joined  together  in  the  human 
body,  ferving  for  two  circulations  of  the  blood  :  one  through 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  one  through  the  lungs. 

T!ie  left  fide  of  the  heart  ferves  for  the  general  circulation, 
and  confitts  of  two  cavities,  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle. 

The  auricle  is  a  cavity,  which  opens  into  the  pulmonary 
veins  at  one  end,  and  into  the  ventricle  at  the  other.  There  is 
a  valve  placed  at  the  opening  into  the  ventricle,  which  prevents 
any  fluid  from  pairing  from  the  ventricle  into  the  auricle.  The 
auricle  is  ill  part  covered  with  mufcular  fibres. 

The  ventricle  is  a  cavity  furrounded  with  mufcular  fibres,, 
having  one  opening  into  the  auricle,  and  another  into  a  pipe 
called  the  aorta  or  gieat  artery. 

At  the  opening  into  the  aorta  there  are  valves,  which  pre¬ 
vent  anv  fluid  from  pafling  from  the  aorta  into  the  ventricle. 

The  aorta  is  a  tube  which  begins  at  the  heart,  and,  dividing 
into  a  great  number  of  branches,  goes  to  every  part  of  the 
body.  It  does  not  divide  at  once,  but  branches  out  as  it 
pafles  along.  When  it  has  arrived  at  any  part,  and  divided 
into  very  fmall  branches ;  thefe  open  into  one  another,  fo  as 
to  have  a  free  communication  every  way  ;  from  thefe  arife  3 
fmaller  fet  of  tubes,  which  alfo  communicate  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  from  them  again  arife  a  larger  fet,  which  have  like- 
«  G 
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wife  a  free  communication.  The  firft  fet  have  been  called  ca¬ 
pillary,  or  anaiiomofing  arteries  ;  the  feccnd  have  not  got¬ 
ten  a  name  ;  the  third  have -been  called  capillary  veins  ;  but  1 
term  all  of  them  capillary  veffels. 

Fiom  the  third  fet  ai  de  tubes,  which  terminate  in  the  heart, 
■joining  together  as  they  go  on  towards  it,  and  forming  prin¬ 
cipally  two  large  tubes,  which  open  into  the  right  auricle. 
Thele  are  called  veins,  and  they  are  iubjecl  to  frequent  com- 
preffion,  from  the  aftion  ot  the  mufcles,  and  have  valve’s  which 
open  .towards  the  heart. 

Each  artery,  capillary,  and  vein,  is  nearly  cylindrical,  but 
fornewhat  irregular  in  its  diameter. 

No  red  mnlcular  fibres  appear  on  the  arteries,  capillaries,  or 
veins  in  the  human  body. 

Thefe  veffels  are  all  of  them  elaftic,  and  capable  of  being 
diftended,  10  as  to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than  what 
,3s  nepeffary  to  render  them  cylindrical. 

Their  elafticity  is  not  fufficient  to  overcome  the  weight  of 
their  fides,  and  keep  tliem  cylindrical,  if  they  be  not  tilled  with 
a  fluid,  excepting  in  that  part  of  the  aorta  neareft  the  heait. 

When  an  animal  is  dead,  and  no  chemical  or  mechanical 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  veffels,  the  elafticity  is  the  fame 
•  as  when  the  animal  was  alive. 

When  an  animal  is  dead,  and  the  veffels  aft  by  their  elafti- 
rcity  alone,  they  are  incapable  of  contraftmg  to  half  the  fize 
they  are  of  at  their  u taunt  diltenfion,  fuppofing  them  to  con- 
•tinue’cylindrical. 

Wlien  an  animal  is  alive,  the  blood-veffels  are  always  cylin¬ 
drical,  excepting  when  they  are  compreffed  by  a  conliderable 
‘extern  tl  force.  They  are  always  full  of  blood. 

When  an  animal  is  alive,  the  veins,  capillaries,  and  fmall 
arteiies  are  fometimes  contracted  to  lefs  than  half  the  lize 
they  are  of  at. other  times,  which  cannot  happen  from  their 
elafticity  ;  therefore  the  veins,  capillaries,  and  fmall  arteries,  in 
a  living  animal,  have  a  contractile  power,  independent  of  their 
elafticity,  by  wdiich  they  adapt  themfelves  to  the  blood,  and 
continue  cylindrical.  This  power  is  flmilar  to  the  mufcular 
power. 

\\  hen  the  veffels  contain  more  blood,  they  become  longer, 
Or  their  diameter  is  enlarged,  or  both  ;  and  e  contrario,  when 
they  contain  lefs  blood,  they  become  thorter,  or  their  diameter 
diminifhes,  or  both.  The  contraftile  power  of  the  veffels  is 
Capable  of  diminifhing  eit  er  their  length  or  diameter. 

When  an  animal  dies,  the  arteries  and  veins  lofe  their  cy¬ 
lindrical  form,  and  are  flattened,  and  the  capillaries  contain  lefs 
blood,  fo.that  the  blood  fufficient  to  fill  the  veffels  when  the 
animal  was  alive,  is  not  capable  of  filling  them  after  he  is  dead  3 
therefore 

The  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries  of  a  living  animal  are 
commonly  contracted  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  can  be  by 
their  elafticity. 

The  elafticity  is  commonly  endeavouring  to  diftend  them, 
but  is  always  overpowered  by  the  contraftile  power  depending 
on  life,  which  adapts  the  fize  of  the  veffels  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  them. 

If  the  veffels  be  emptied  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  cannot 
adapt  themfelves  to  the  blood,  and  continue  cylindrical,  the 
animal  dies.  The  molt  effential  effort  of  the  living  power  is 
to  adapt  the  veffels  to  the  blood. 

§  2.  Of  the  Circulation . 

The  blood  paffes  from  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  into  the 
left  ventricle,  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  and  from 
thence,  by  the  fmaller  arteries,  to  the  capillaries  in  every  part 
«f  the  body  j  frpm  thefe  it  returns  by  the  veins  to  the  right 


auricle  of  the  heart.  The  blood,  for  the  mod  part,  moves  m- 
one  uniform  direft'on  in  each  artery,  viz.  from  the  heart  to¬ 
wards  the  capillaries  :  it  alfo  moves  in  one  uniform  direction 
in  each  vein,  viz.  from  the  capillaries  towards  the  heart  .;  but- 
although  it  moves  in  general  from  the  arteries  through  the  ca¬ 
pillaries  into  the  veins,  yet  its  direction  in  ;,ny  one  capillary 
may  be,  and  often  is,  altered  and  reverfed. 

Both  the  general  velocity  with  which  the  blood  moves., 
through  tlie  whole  fyftem,  and  the  proportional  velocity  of  its 
motion  in  particular  veffels,  are  conftantly  varying. 

§  3.  Of  the  Powers  producing  the  Circulation. 

The  force  with  which  the  blood  moves  in  the  veins,  and 
the  mufcular  contraction  of  the  auricle  which  takes  place 
during  the  relaxation  of  the  ventricle,  propels  the  blood  into 
the  ventricle. 

When  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  is  propelled  into  the  ven¬ 
tricle,  its  mufcular  fibres  contraft,  being  probably  fthrmlated 
thereto  by  the  blood. 

This  contraction  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  left  ventricle 
diminifiles  or  obliterates  it,  and  propels  the  whole,  or  part  of 
the  blood  contained  in  it,  into  the  aorta  ;  the  valve  placed  at 
the  opening  of  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle,  preventing  its., 
return  into  the  auricle. 

When  the  ventricle  has  emptied  itle'f  into  the  aorta,  it  re¬ 
laxes,  and  receives  a  frefh  quantity  of  blood  from  the  auricle; 
the  blood  being  prevented  from  returning  from  the  aorta  by  the, 
valves  placed  at  its  opening  into  the  heart. 

The  aftion  of  the  heart  tends  to  produce  an  equal  and  uni¬ 
form  circulation  in  every  part  of  the  body.  Yet  the  circulation 
doth  not  depend  on  the  aftion  of  the  heart  alone, 

The  circulation  is  not  equal  and  uniform  through  the  whole, 
body;  but,  the  fame  quantity  of  blood  flowing  from  the  heart,, 
a  greater  proportion  of  it  fometimes  circulates  through  one 
part,  fometimes  through  another. 

If  the  heart  be  the  foie  power  propelling  the  blood  forward, 
the  circulation  can  only  be  increafed-in  any  one  part  by  an  in- 
creafe  in  the  fize  of  the  veflt  Ivor  a  removal  of  fome  obfiruc- 
tion  to  the  circulation  there,  or  a  diminution  of  the  fize  of  the 
veffels,  or  obftruftion  to  the  circulation  in  the  reft  of  the  body; 
and  e  con'rario,  the  circulation  can  only  be  diminithed  in  one 
part  by  a  diminution  of  the  fize  of  the  veffels,  or  obftruftion 
to  the  circulation  there,  or  an  increafe  of  the  fize  of  the  veffels, 
or  a  removal  of  fome  obftruftion  to  the  circulation  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  :  but  it  will  appear,  from  what  follows,  that 
without  any  of  thefe  things  happening,  the  circulation  in  a 
part  may  be  diminithed  or  increafed,  and  therefore  that  the 
heart  is  not  the  foie  propelling  power* 

The  principal  canfes  producing  an  alteration. of  the  fize  of 
the  veffels,  or  an  obftruftion  to  the  circulation,  are,  1.  An  . 
increafe  or  diminution  in  tife  difpofition  to  contraftion  in  the 
capillary  veffels,  or  in  the  external  preffure.  2.  The  meeting 
of  the  ftreams  of  blood  in  the  anaftomofing  veffels.  3.  The 
attraftion  of  the  blood  to  the  fides  of  the  veffels. 

The  difpofition  to  contraftion  in  the  capillaries  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  part,  or  the  external  pretfure,  may  be  increafed,  fo  as 
aftually  to  produce  a  diminution  of  the  fize  of  the  veffels  of 
that  part,  (notwithftanding  the  aftion  of  the  heart,)  and  by 
confequence  a  diminution  ot  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in- 
that  part. 

As  the  obftruftion  arifing  from  the  meeting  of  the  ftreams 
of  blood  in  the  anaftomofing  veffels  depends  on,  and  increafes 
w  th,  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves,  it  tends  to  render  the 
circulation  in  a  part  equal,  by  preventing  an  increafe  or  dh> , 
minution  of  it. 
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As  the- blood  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  is  diftributed  from  thence  to  the  different  parts,  no 
alteration  in  its  attraction  to  the  tides  of  the  velfels  from  vif¬ 
cidity,  can  produce  an  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  circulation 
in  a  particular  part,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  to  become  more  vifcid, 
in  its  paffage  through  the  arteries  of  that  part,  which  is  too 
quick  to  allow  of  fuch  alteration. 

It  has  been  foppoffd,  that  a  vifcidity  in  the  fluids,  or  an 
increafe  of  the  fize  of  their  particles,  often  happened,  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  obftruCticfh  to  the  circulation  ;  but  this  opinion  has 
not  been  proved,  or  rendered  probable,  by  any  experiment  hi¬ 
therto  made  public  :  on  the  contrary,  the  red  globules  appear 
to  be  always  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  except  when  they  are 
broken  down  by  putrefaction  :  the  ferutn  and  coagulable  lymph 
feldom  or  never  appear  more  vifcid  than  when  in  their  common 
flate  ;  and,  if  they  were,  their  vifcidity  would  affect  the  fyftem 
equally. 

The  dilpofition  to  contraction  in  the  capillary  veffels,  or  the 
external  preffure,  may  be  fo  much  diminifhed,  as  that,  the 
action  of  the  heart  continuing  the  fame,  the  fize  of  the  veffels 
of  a  part  may  be  increafed,  fo  as  atually  to  occafion  a  greater 
circulation  of  blood  in  that  part. 

If  the  heart  be  the  foie  caufe  of  the  circulation,  the  only 
material  alteration  that  could  take  place  in  the  proportion  of 
the  circulation  in  the  different  parts,  muft  depend  on  an  increafe 
or  diminution  of  the  difpofition  to  contraction  in  the  velfels,  or 
on  an  alteration  in  the  external  pretfure. 

But  the  circulation  may  be  increafed  in  a  particular  part, 
the  motion  of  the  heart  continuing  the  fame,  by  caufes  which 
do  not  diminifh  the  difpofition  to  contraction  of  the  velfels 
of  that  part,  or  increafe  the  difpofition  to  contraction  in. the 
veffels  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  produce  any  effect 
on  the  external  preffure;  for  inftance,  by  the  application  of 
an  infufion  of  cantharides.  Therefore  the  heart  is  not  the. foie 
power  which  propels  the  fluids  through  the  part  in  which  the 
circulation  is  thus  increafed. 

The  caufes  capable  of  increafing  the  circulation  in  a  part, 
are  generally  fuch  as  tend  to  excite  mufcular  motion,  and  are 
called  ftimuli.  Some  part  of  the  body  brought  into  aCtion  by 
thefe,  is  capable  of  increafing  the  circulation  independent  of 
the  aCtion  of-  the  heart.  This  force  muft  refide  in  the  arteries 
or  capillaries. 

The  arteries  are  endowed  with  a  mufcular  motion,  by  which 
they  may  increafe  the  circulation  in  a  particular  part,  or  alfift 
the  heart  in  the  general  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  arteries  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart  are  diftended; 
at  each  relaxation  they  contract. 

This  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  might  depend  on 
their  elafticity.  If  their  contractions  and  dilatations  depended 
on  their  elafticity,  their  fize  at  their  utmoft  contradtion  in  the 
living  body  fhould  be  equal  to  that  produced  by  a  fluid  irijeCted 
into  them,  with  a  force  capable  of  overcoming  the  refiftance 
the  blood  meets  with  in  the  capillary  veffels,  which,  in  the 
human  body,  is  probably  equal  to  about  eight  feet  perpendicu-. 
lar  height  of  water. 

But  their  fize,  even  at  their  utmoft  (late  of  dilatation,  is 
lefs  than  that  produced  by  a  fluid  injedted  into  them,  with  a 
force  equal  to  one  foot  perpendicular  height  of  water,  when 
the  animal  i  dead  There  ore  their  contradtions  and  dilata¬ 
tions  do  not  depend  on  their  elafticity.  Cr  the  argument  may 
be  taken  in  this  manner;  the  vellels,  when  of  the  largeft  fize 
in  the  living  body,  aie  lets  thin  thev  are  in  the  dead  body; 
but  as  the  elafticity  remains  perfect  in  the  dead  bod),  they 
could  never  be  contracted  by  n  in  the  living. 

If  the  arteries  contracted  and  dilated  by  their  elafticity, 
no  additional  force  could  do  applied  trom  their  contraction 
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and  dilatation  ;  fince  the  heart  would  lofe  more  force  in  dif- 
tending  the  arteries,  than  they  would  re-apply  to  the  blood 
in  contracting. 

If  the  arteries,  upon  being  diftended  by  the  blood  thrown 
into  them  by  the  heart,  are  excited  to  a  mufcular  Contraction, 
and  when  they  have  performed  this  contraction  relax,  and, 
like  the  ventricle  of  tfft  heart,  receive  -  the  blood  eafily  into 
them,  and,  when  they  are  again  diftended,  are  excited. to  a 
fecond  contraction,  they  m  ly  apply  an  additional  force  to 
that  of  the  heart,  fo  as  to  promote  the  circulation  through 
the  whole  bedy. 

If  fuch  c  infractions  and  dilatations  be  greater  in  anv 
particular  part,  they  will  promote  the  circulation  in  that 
part ;  in  as  much  as,  when  they  are  relaxed  to  a  greater 
degree,  they  will  fuffer  the  blood  to  pals  through  them  more 
readily  into  the  capillaries  ;  and,  when  they  contrail,  they 
will  empty  themfelves  more  thoroughly  into  the  -npilfaries. 

The  arteries  have  a  mufcular  contraction  .d  dilatation, 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  by  which  they 
apply  an  additional  power  to  that  of  the  heart,  i o  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  circulation  through  the  whole  body,  and  often 
to  increafe  the  proportional  -irculation  in  a  particular  part. 

As  the  capillaries  do  not  contract  or  dilate  alternately, 
and  as  the  direction  of  the  blood  in  any  one  of  them  is  quite 
undetermined,  this  additional  force  cannot  depend  on  their 
aClion. 

The  motion  of  the  blood  is  regulated  by  the  aCtion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  and  the  contraction  ef  the  capillary  veffels ; 
and  thefe  are  meafured  by  the  pulfe., 

§  4..  Of  the  Pulfe. 


The  indications  of  the  pulfe  are  of  great  importance  in  me¬ 
dicine;  for  by  that  we  can  judge  of  the  ftate  of  the  circulating 
fyftem,  the  phenomena  of  difeafes,  the  patient's  ftrength  or 
weaknets,  &e. 


It  indicates, 

1 .  The  ftrength  of  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  heart, 

2.  The  quantity  of  blood 
thrown  out  at  each-  con¬ 
traction, 

3.  The  number  of  contrac¬ 
tions, 

4.  The  regularity  of  its 
action  as  to  ftrength, 
quantity  or  frequepey, 

5.  The  ftrength  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  arteries, 

6.  The  irritability  of  the 
veffels, 

7.  The  medium  diameter 
of  the  arteries, 

8.  The  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  veffels, 

9.  The  contraction  of  the 
capillaries. 


by 

It  is  called 

Strength, 

Strong. 

Weaknefs, 

Weak. 

Fulnefs, 

Full. 

Smallnels, 

Small. 

Frequency,, 

Frequent. 

Slownefs, 

Slow. 

Regularity, 

Regular. 

Irregularity, 

Irregular. 

Intermillion, 

Intermittent; 

Hardnefs, 

Hard. 

Softnefs, 

Soft. 

Redoubling, 

Redoubling. 

Trembling, 

Trembling. 

Quicknefs, 

Quick. 

Regularity, 

Regular. 

Slownefs, 

Slow. 

Dilatation, 

Great. 

Contraction, 

Small. 

Oppreflion, 

Oppreffed. 

Smallnels, 

Empty. 

ObltruCtion, 

ObftruCted., 

Freedom, 

Free. . 

This  table  needs  no  explanation ;  yet  it  is  in  faCt  no  eafy 
matter,  in  many  cafes  to  make  th?-  proper  diitinCtions.  In 
attempting  to  decide  on  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  it  is  of  import¬ 
ance  100,  to  know  the  ufual  pulfations  of  the  patient  when  in 
health  ;  as  thefe  differ  materially  in  diderent  fubjcCts, 
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M  E  D  I 

§  5.  Of  the  Structure  of  the  Lungs . 

There  is  one  fet  of  vefiels  in  the  lungs,  which  contain  air, 
tand  another  which  contain  blood. 

Air  'oejfels.* — Thefe  conlift  of  a  pipe,  called  the  trachea;  one 
end  of  which  opens  into  the  throat,  and  communicates  with 
the  atmofphere  by  the  notlrils  and  tnouth  ;  the  other  divides 
into  branches  which  go  to  every  part  of  the  lungs,  and  whofe 
ends  open  into  fmall  cavities  or  cells. 

The  air  in  the  lungs  is  generally  in  motion  ;  for  either  that 
'which  is  at  prefent  contained  in  the  cells,  is  paffing  through 
the  trachea  into  the  atmofphere,  or  a  frefh  parcel  is  palling 
--from  the  external  atmofphere,  through  the  trachea,  into  the 
cells. 

The  whole  of  this  compound  motion  is  called  refpiration  : 
when  the  air  is  paffing  in,  it  is  called  infpiration  ;  when  it  is 
thrown  out,  expiration. 

When  the  thorax  is  enlarged  by  the  adfion  of  one  fet  of  its 
mufeles,  the  preffure  of  the  external  atmofphere  forces  the  air 
into  the  lungs;  the  other  fet  of  mufeles.  which  contract  the 
thorax  when  put  in  aftion,  force  the  air  out  of  the  lungs  into 
the  atmofphere.  But  the  preffiure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the 
furface  of  the  body  counterbalancing  its  preffure  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  lungs,  neither  the  mufeles  of  infpiration,  nor  thofe 
of  expiration,  are  affilted  or  counteradled  by  it. 

if  the  air  continues  at  reft  in  the  lungs  for  many  minutes, 
or  if  a  man  continues  to  refpire  the  fame  air,  or  if  he  breathes 
air  that  hath  ferved  for  the  inflammation  of  fuel,  or  pure  fi  - 
able  air,  or  any  other  vapour  excepting  refpirablc  air,  he 
dies. 

Some  vapours  kill  immediately  if  taken  into  the  lungs,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  being  unfit  for  refpiration. 

§  6.  Of  the B’o id-  Vijf-li  of  the  Lungs. 

The  blood  vefftls  of  the  lungs  confift  of  two  fets,  viz.  the 
pulmonary,  and  the  bronchial. 

r.  Pulmonary  mejfels  — The  right  fide  of  the  heart  is  fimi- 
lar  to  the  left,  excepting  that  both  the  auricle  and  the  ventri¬ 
cle  have  fewer  mufcnlar  fibres,  and  that  the  auricle  receives 
blood  from  the  venae  cavae,  and  the  ventricle  throws  it  into 
the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  pulmonary  artery  begins  at  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  goes  from  thence  to  every  part  of  the  "lungs,  in 
the  fame  manner  that  the  aorta  goes  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

When  the  pulmonary  artery  hath  divided  into  veiy  fmall 
branches,  thefe  do  not  open  into  one  another,  and  form  ana- 
ftomofing  vefftls  like  the  fmall  branches  of  the  aorta  ;  but  they 
join  again,  and  form  veins,  which,  uniting  together,  go  to  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart  commonly  in  four  trunks. 

In  its  courfe  through  the  pulmonary  vefiels  the  blood  paffes 
from  the  right  auricle  into  the  right  ventricle,  from  the  right 
ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  from  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  from  the  pulmonary  veins 
into  the  left  auricle. 

Lhe  powers  propelling  the  Hood  through  the  lungs  are  thefe  : — 
The  right  auricle  contrafting,  propels  part  of  the  blood  con¬ 
tained  in  it  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  is  affifted  by  the  force 
■with  which  the  blood  moves  in  the  veins. 

The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  right  ventricle  being  flimuTated 
to  contract  when  it  is  full,  propel  part  or  the  w  hole  of  the 
blood  contained  in  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  blood 
being  prevented  from  returning  into  the  auricle  by  the  valve 
placed  at  the  opening  of  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle. 

After  the  ventricle  has  contracted,  it  relaxes,  and  receives 
the  blood  from  the  auricle,  it  being  prevented  from  returning 
from  the  pulmonary  artery  by  the  valves  placed  at  the  opening 
•f  the  pulmonary  artery  inte  the  ventricle. 
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The  blood  is  thrown  by  the  right  ventricle  through  the  puD 
monary  artery  and  veins  into  the  left  auricle. 

Perhaps  the  pulmonary  artery  hath  a  mufcular  power  fimi- 
lar  to  the  mufcular  power  of  the  other  arteries,  by  which  it 
promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs. 

The  blood  meets  with  the  fame  obltru&ions  in  its  pafiage 
through  the  lungs,  that  it  does  in  its  pafiage  through  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  excepting  that,  there  being  no  anafio- 
mofing  vefiels,  there  is  no'obftrudlion  from  the  ftreams  of  the 
blood  meeting  in  them,  and  oppofing  each  other’s  motion. 

The  blood  meets  with  fome  additional  obftru&jons  in  its 
pafiage  through  the  pulmonary  vefiels,  befides  thofe  it  meets 
with  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  viz.  lft.  The  motion  of 
the  lungs  in  refpiration,  as  there  are  no  valves  in  the  vefiels, 
tends  to  retard  the  circulation,  although  the  reverfe  hath  been 
afferted.  2dly,  If  a  fufficient  quantity  of  refpirable  air  be  not 
received  into,  and  thrown  out  of  the  lungs,  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  vefiels  is  confiderabiy  retarded.  Quere, 
Does  not  the  life  depend  on  a  portion  of  refpirable  air,  taken 
into  the  blood  from  the  lungs,  and  conftantly  carried  to  every 
part  of  the  body  ? 

2.  Bronchial  ’vejfels. — An  artery  arifes  from  the  aorta,  and 
fpread-  itfelf  through  the  lungs,  terminating  in  anaftomofing 
capillary  vefiels,  which  open  into  veins,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  other  branches  of  the  aorta  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  blood  circulates  in  thefe  vefiels  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  other  vefiels,  ariling  from  the  aorta  in  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

§>ti"rc.  Ts  not  therefore  the  air  only  capable  of  being  taken 
into  the  blood,  by  the  pulmonary  vefiels,  fpread  on  the  cell* 
of  the  lungs,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  life  in  the  lungs  themfelves, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ? 

§  7.  Of  the  Extravaf.tion  and  Al forption  of  the  Lymph. 

Duping  the  blood’s  circulation,  part  of  the  fuperfluous  wa¬ 
ter  and  ferum  is  continually  paffing  through  the  fides  of  the 
vefiels,  paiticularly  the  capillaries,  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  ail  the  cavities  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  keep  their  furfaces 
moift.  The  fluids  commonly  extravafated  have  been  called 
the  lymph. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  pafied  through  tubes  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  dries  of  the  blood-veffcls ;  but  fuch  vefiels  have 
never  been  demonftrated,  nor  is  there  any  reafon  for  fuppofing 
that  they  exift,  excepting  in  the  glands. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  lymph  pafles  through  the  acci¬ 
dental  pores  in  the  fides  of  the  vefiels,  or  by  cylindrical  or- 
ganifed  holes  ;  but  it  is  moft  probable  that  it  paffes  through 
organited  holes,  as  the  fecretion  is  regular  and  conftant.  The 
pores  or  vefiels  it  paftes  through  are  called  cxbalants. 

The  lymph  is  ablorbed  by  the  lymphatics,  which  are  tubes 
nearly'  cylindrical,  divided  by  valves,  fo  as  to  give  the  re- 
femblance  of  joints  Tlrefe  arife  from  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  cavities,  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  go  to  the  thoracic 
dudft. 

The  valves  allow  the  lymph  to  pafs  from  the  cavities  to  the 
thoracic  du£l,  but  prevent  its  palling  from  the  thoracic  dudt 
to  the  cavities. 

The  lymphatics,  in  paffing  from  the  cavities  to  the  thoracic 
du£f,  go  through  the  lymphatic  glands;  the  ftru&ure  and  ufe 
’  of  which  are  not  as  yet  afeertained. 

The  thoracic  du£t  is  a  tube,  which  begins  near  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  commonly  terminates  in  the  left  fubclavian  vein. 
At  its  opening  into  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  there  is  a  valve 
which  allows  the  lymph  to  pafs  from  it  into  the  vein,  but  pre¬ 
vents  the  running  of  the  blood  from  the  vein  into  the  thoracic 
dudb 
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Some  of  the  lymphatics  terminate  in  veins,  which  are  fimilar 
in  their  tlrufture  to  thole  which  terminate  in  the  thoracic  du£t. 

§  8.  Of  the  Powers  producing  the  E  dravafation  and  Alforption 
of  the  Lymph 

The  contradlile  power  of  the  blood-veflels  fqueezes  the 
lymph  into  the  cellular  membrane  and  cavities. 

T»e  quantity  thrown  out  is  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  the  fluidity  of  the  h'diances  c  inrai  ltd  in  the 
blood-veflels,  or  the  quantity  ot  the  more  fluid  tubltances,  and 
the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  capilla  ies  and  exhalants. 

The  joint  of  a  lymphatic  opening  into  a  cavity,  endeavours 
to  fill  itfelf  from  that  cavity  by  its  aiflion  as  a  capillary'  tube, 
the  valves  pi  <  venting  the  return  of  the  lymph  from  the  other 
part  of  the  lymphatic.  In  like  mannrr,  a  kmphatic  may  fill 
itfelf  entirely  from  the  cavity  in  which  it  terminates  ;  but  its 
«<£t!on  as  a  capilia  y  tube  will  not  tend,  in  the  finalleft  degree, 
to  propel  the  lymph  into  the  veins. 

It  is  mofl  probable,  that  the  joint  of  the  lymphatic,  next 
to  the  cavity,  having  abforbed  a  fufficient  quantity  of  lymph 
to  fill  it,  is  ftimulatcd  to  contract  and  propel  the  fluid  into 
the  next  joint,  and  fo  on  to  the  thoracic  duct,  or  vein  in 
which  it  terminates;  and  having  emptied  itfelf,  and  being 
relaxed,  it  fills  itfelf  again  from  the  cavity',  and  fo  continues 
to  a£t  :  for  there  is  apparently  no  other  power  in  the  body 
capable  of  producing  a  regular  flow  of  the  lymph  through 
the  lymphatics  into  the  blood-veflels. 

For  in  a  living  animal,  where  the  veins  are  contra£Ung,  and 
prefiing  upon  the  blood,  if  one  end  of  a  capillary  tube  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  vein,  and  the  other  in  a_ cavity;  and  if  there  be  no 
aftion  in  that  tube,  excepting  that  which  arifts  from  its  being 
a  capillary  one,  or  from  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  vein ; 
if  there  be  any  motion  in  that  tube  after  it  is  full,  it  will  always 
be  from  the  vein  into  the  cavity,  and  never  from  the  cavity  into 
the  vein,  let  the  tube  be  of  any  fize  or  fhape  whatever. 

Further;  the  alternate  pieffure  of  the  lymphatic-,  arifing 
from  the  alternate  contradfions  and  relaxations  of  the  blood- 
veflels,  or  mufcles,  is  not  fufficiently  powerful,  univerfal,  or 
equal,  to  produce  a  regular  flow  of  the  lymph  through  the 
lymphatics  into  the  blood- vefft  Is. 

Neither  does  the  cellular  membrane  and  cavities  force  the 
lymph  into  the  lymphatics,  and  through  them  into  the  veins. 

T  he  extravafation  of  fluids  from  the  blood-veflels  into  the 
cellular  membrane  and  cavities,  and  their  reabforption,  gene¬ 
rally'  take  place  in  the  above  manner. 

Sometimes  the  ccagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out  by  the  ex¬ 
halants ;  and  then  it  mofl  commonly  coagulates. 

If  it  coagulate,  it  cannot  be  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  till  it 
be  rediflolved,  which  happens  in  many'  cafes  ;  and  it  is  then  ab¬ 
forbed  much  fooner  than  it  can  be  rendered  foluble  in  water, 
by  putrefaction  when  out  of  the  body.  At  other  times  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  cavity  for  many  years. 

The  red  part  of  the  blood  is  aifo  fometimes  thrown  out  by 
the  exhalants.  In  this  cafe,  its  particles  are  broken  down 
probably  by  the  firft  Itagc  of  putrefaction,  and  it  is  afterwards 
reabforbed  The  fame  things  may  happen,  if  the  red  particles 
and  coagulable  lymph  be  extravalated  in  confequence  of  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-veffel. 

In  particular  parts,  as  in  the  corpora  cavernofa  penis,  the 
extravafation  and  abforption  arc  probably  performed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  and  by  different  velfels. 

All  abforbent  veffels  mull  have  a  power  of  propelling  the 
fluids  into  the  blood-veflels,  fufficient  to  overcome  the  force  of 
their  contraction,  by  which  they'  endeavour  to  propel  the  blood 
out  of  any  opening. 

§  9.  Of  the  Properties  depending  on  the  Life. 

Inanimate  matter  is  endowed  with  properties  which  are 
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peculiar  to,  and  diftinguifli  its  different  fpecies  from  one  an¬ 
other,  and  thefe  are  called  chemical. 

Figure,  motion,  and  other  arcid  ntal  eircu.nflances,  may 
give  to  any  fpecies  of  matter  inducriminately  other  proper¬ 
ties,  and  thefe  are  caked  mechnni  il. 

Animated  matter  of  the  lame  f>ecies  may  have  new  or 
different  chemical  properties,  or  lute  fome  oi  thofe  it  had  when 
inanimate,  in  conlequenee  of  life,  and  which  are  immediately 
altered  when  it  is  deprived  of  it.  In  animated  bodies,  there 
are  alio  powers  of  aCtion,  and  laws  of  motion,  diderent  from 
thofe  mechanical  ones  found  in  "inanimate  matter;  and  there 
are  alfo  other  properties,  which  have  no  refemblance  of  che¬ 
mical  or  mechanical.  All  thefe  we  call  the  properties'  de¬ 
pending  on  life. 

§  10.  Of  the  Heat  of  the  Body. 

The  bodies  of  quadrupeds  have  a  difpofition  to  maintain 
the  (ame  degree  of  heat  nearly',  and  the  heat  of  the  lame 
fpecies  is  generally  the  fame,  efpecially  in  mankind,  who  are 
included  in  the  clafs  of  quadrupeds  by  natural  hiftorians. 

The  common  heat  of  the  human  body  in  health,  is  98  de¬ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

The  heat  is  the  fame  throughout  the  whole  body,  excepting 
that  a  cold  fubflance  applied  to  the  {kin  diminilhes  its  heat: 
and  the  heat  of  the  blood,  flowing  from  an  opened  vein  in  a 
limb  that  is  expofed  to  a  cold  atmoiphere,  is  reduced  two  or 
three  degrees. 
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Otherwiie  the  beat  continues  the  fame,  whether  that  of  the 
atmoiphere,  or  other  lurrounding  bodies,  be  greater  or  lefs  than 
ninety-eight  degrees,  unlefs  when  it  produces  a  difeafe,  the 
confequence  of  which  is  an  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  heat 
of  the  body. 

The  body  is , capable  of  refilling  different  degrees  of  exter¬ 
nal  heat  or  cold,  according  to  the  habit  it  has  acquired. 
There  are  inftanaes  of  its  be  ring  20  degrees  below  o  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  with  very  moderate  clothing,  and 
11;  above,  without  alteration.  The  heat  may  be  increafed  or 
diminished  by  alterations  in  the  body  itfelf,  efpecially  in  dileafes. 
It  has  feldom  been  obferved  fo  be  lei's  than  ninety-four,  or  more 
than  a  hundred  and  ten  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

An  increafed  aCflion  of  the  living  power  in  any  part,  or 
in  the  whole  body,  increafes  the  heat  ;  and  c  contrario,  a  di¬ 
minution  of  the  aCtion  of  the  living  -power  diminilhes  the 
heat,  either  in  the  quantity  produced  in  a  given  tirrie,  or  the 
degree.  It  is  known  that  the  bodies  of  living  animals  have 
a  power  of  fometimes  heating  a  larger,  fometimes  a  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  of  furropnding  matter,  although  they  continue  themfelves 
of  the  fame  degree. 

Fluids  rubbing  againft  folids,  or  very  fmall  particles  of  a 
folid  immerfed  in  a  fluid  rubbing  againft  one  another,  or 
againft  a  folid,  produce  no  fenfible  heat ;  therefore,  neither  the 
friCtion  of  the  blood  againft  the  veffels,  nor  the  friCtion  of  the 
red  particles  againft  one  another,  or  againft  the  veffels,  pro¬ 
duces,  maintains,  or  regulates  the  heat  of  the  body. 

It  has  not  been  proved,  by  any  experiment  hitherto  made 
public,  that  the  fermentations  producing  or  deftroying  the 
fluids  generate  heat :  and  if  it  were,  thefe  fermentations  do 
not  go  on  fo  regularly,  univeifally,  or  conllantly,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce,  maintain,  or  regulate  the  heat  of  the  body. 

The  heat  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  evaporation,  as  a 
double  quantity  evaporated  by  the  infenfible  perforation  makes 
no  alteration  in  the  heat. 

The  power  wnich  produces,  maintains,  and  regulates  the 
heat  of  the  human  body  in  health,  produces  heat  when  the 
furrourding  lubftances  are  heated  to  -a  lefs  degree  than  q8  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  and  cold  when  they  are  healed  to 
a  greater  degree. 
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§  it.  Of  the  Nervous  Sy fern. 

The  brain  is  a  foft  mafs,  internally  of  a  white  colour,  ex¬ 
ternally  of  a  greyifh  or  afh  colour.  It  is  furni tiled  with  blood- 
vefl'els  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  'other  parts,  excepting  that 
larger  arteries  anaftomofe,  and  the  fmaller  veins  enter  more 
iuddenly  into  a  large  trunk,  whole  sides  are  of  a  firmer  texture. 
In  the  more  perfect  or  complicated  animals  it  is  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  fkull.  In  man  it  is  in  a  larger  proportion 
to  the  whole  body,  than  in  any  other  quadruped,  or  any  bird 
or  fifh  hitherto  known. 

From  the  white  part  malTes  of  fibres  arife,  which  go  to 
every  part  of  the  body.  Thefe  arc  called  nerves.  One  large 
mafs  paffes  down  through  the  cavity  of  the  fpine,  and  is  called 
the  fpinal  marrow.  A  little  of  ihe  cineritious  part  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  middle  of  this,  and  alfo  in  the  optic  nerves. 

The  brain,  fpinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  are  covered  with 
membranes  of  a  very  firm  texture. 

The  nerves  proceed  from  the  brain  in  trunks,  which  branch 
out  as  they  pals  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Upon  ex¬ 
amining  the  trunks  with  a  mierofeope,  they  appear  to  confifi: 
of  very  fmall  fibres,  which  in  the  branching  are  only  feparated 
from  one  another.  In  their  pafiage  the  branches  fometirnes 
join  again,  forming  roundifii  maffies  call  ganglions,  and  fome- 
ti  tries  a  kind  of  net  work,  from  whence  they  proceed  to  the 
different  parts.  \\  hen  they  divide  into  very  (mall  branches, 
they  have  been  fuppofed  to  become  fofter,  and  feem  to  go  to 
every  the  fmalieft  part. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  ihe  Sensibility,  Moeility,  and  Irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  Body. 

THE  fenfibility  is  a  property  of  the  body,  by  which  applica¬ 
tions  to  it  excite  lenfations  in  the  mind.  A  lability  is  an  origi¬ 
nal  power  of  motion,  by  which  certain  parts  of  the  body  are 
capable  of  moving  themfelves  without  any  external  motion 
impreft.  The  irritability  is  a  property  of  the  body,  by  which 
applications  to  particular  parts  excite  a  motion  in  the  move- 
able  parts,  independent  of  the  motion  impreft. 

r.  Senfibility.  The  fenfibility  depends  on  a  part’s  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  brain  by  the  nerves;  for,  if  the  nerves  going 
fo  any  part  be  cut  through,  the  fenfibility  is  loft.  If  the  nerves 
going  to  any  part  be  moderately  compreft,  the  fenfibility  is  di- 
minifhed;  and  if  the  nerves  be  compreft  ftrongly,  the  fenfibility 
is  loft.  If  the  p  refiu  re  be  foon  removed,  the  fenfibility  recurs. 
If  the  preffure  be  continued  for  a  long  time  before  it  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  fenfibility  returns  more  {lowly,  or  not  at  all. 

rreffure  on  the  brain  may  diniinilh  the  fenfibility  of  the 
whole  body.  If  a  fmall  branch  of  a  nerve  be  cut  through,  fo 
as  to  take  off  the  fenfibility  of  a  part  of  the  fkin,  it  may  be 
reftored  in  time.  The  fenfibility  may  be  impaired,  or  loft, 
without  any  fenfible  preflure  on  the  nerve,  or  alteration  of  its 
ftrufiure. 

When  there  is  rio  wound  in  the  body,  the  fenfations  gene¬ 
rally  appear  to  be  in  the  place  where  the  application  exciting 
them  is  made.  But  to  this  law  there  are  many  exceptions. 

If  an  extremity  be  cut  off,  an  application  made  to  the  flump 
may  produce  fenfations,  which  appear  to  be  in  the  part  am¬ 
putated. 

A  fenfation  may  be  excited  apparently  in  a  part  by  an  af¬ 
fection  of  the  nerve  going  to  it,  the  body  being  whole.  An  ap¬ 
plication  made  to  one  part,  may  excite  a  fenfation  in  another, 
when  there  is  no  apparent  communication  between  the  nerves 
going  to  them. 

Every  part  of  the  body  is  capable  of  fenfation  in  a  found  or 
morbid  ftate.  The  bones  and  cartilages  do  not  appear  to  be 
fenfible  in  a  found  ftate,  whatever  application  be  made  to 
them  ;  but  in  a  morbid  one  they  may  become  fenfible.  All  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  appear  to  be  fenfible  in  a  found  ftate ; 
for  the  diftenfion  of  a  part  confiderably  beyond  its  prefent  dif- 


pofition  to  contraCf,  either  by  its  mufcular  power  or  elafticity, 
is  capable  of  exciting  fenfations  in  every  other  part  of  the  body". 

There  are  applications  which  are  capable  of  exciting  fenfa¬ 
tions  in  one  part,-  that  produce  no  fuch  efteCt  in  another. 

Some  of.  the  fenfible  parts  are  only  capable  of  fenfation 
from  diftenfion  in  a  found  ftate,  fuch  as  the  membranes.  One 
part  may  be  fenfible  to  an  application  to  which  another  is  not, 
and  the  fecond  part  may  be  fenfible  to  another  application  to 
which  the  firti;  is  not ;  as  the  effluvia  of  rnufk  do  not  affect  the 
eyes,  although  they  affefx  the  noftrils  ;  and  the  rajs  of  light 
affeft  the  eyes,  but  not  the  noftrils.  Some  parts  of  the  body 
are  only  capable  of  the  fenfation  of  pain  ;  others  are  capable 
of  various  fenfations,  of  which  pain  is  always  one. 

Some  applications  are  capable  of  exciting  pain  only;  others 
may  excite  various  fenfations.  Every  fenfation,  excited  in  a 
very  great  degree,  is  painful,  and  feveral  are  alfo  painful  from 
being  very  weak. 

Tbofe  parts  of  the  body  which  are  callable  of  a  variety  of 
fenfations  are  generally  called  the  organs  of  the  fenfes.  Thefe 
are,  the  fkin,  the  mouth,  the  noftrils,  the  eyes,  the  ears  :  the 
ftomaeh  is  capable  of  feveral  fenfations  befides  pain,  but  not 
of  fo  great  a  variety  as  the  organs  of  the  fenfes.  Some  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  alfo  capable  of  fome  fenfations  not 
painful. 

All  the  fenfible  parts  may  have  their  fenfibility  increafed  or 
ditninifhed. 

2.  Mobility  and  irritability.  Parts  capable  of  original  mo¬ 
tion  are  called  the  moving  parts.  In  many  parts  capable  of 
original  motion  there  are  red  fibres  called  mufcular  fibres  ;  but 
in  fome  of  the  parts  capable  of  original  motion  no  fuch  fibres 
have  hitherto  been  demonftrated. 

All  the  parts  of  the  body  are  not  capable  of  original  motion. 
The  mufcles,  blood-veffels,  lymphatics,  fecretories  of  the  glands, 
and  {kin,  are  capable  of  original  motion. 

The  moving  parts  are  capable  of  contrafting  beyond  that 
degree  of  contraction  which  would  arife  from  their  elafticity. 

All  the  aCtions  of  the  body,  and  all  the  power  which  it  ex¬ 
erts,  depend  upon  the  contraction  of  the  moving  parts.  Qucre , 
May  not  the  contraction  or  coming  nearer  one  another  of  the 
particles  of  a  moving  part  be  called  the  attraction  of  life  ? 

When  a  mufcular  fibre,  or  any  other  moving  part,  continues 
in  aCtion  for  a  confiderable  time,  it  does  not  in  general  exert 
one  continued  contraction,  but  a  number  of  alternate  contrac¬ 
tions  and  relaxations.  The  relaxations,  when  the  body  is  ftrong, 
or  the  whole  ftrength  is  not  exerted,  are  often  hardly  diftin- 
guifhable  ;  but  when  the  habit  is  weak,  or  the  whole  force 
exerted,  they  become  very  apparent.  A  contraction  may  how¬ 
ever  probably  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  without  any  in¬ 
termediate  relaxation  ;  as  a  fpafm. 

When  any  motion  takes  place  in  confequence  of  a  relaxa¬ 
tion,  it  is  from  the  elafticity  or  weight  of  the  part,  or  from 
fome  external  power. 

The  original  motions  are  produced  by  volition,  ideas  of  the 
mind,  or  certain  external  applications  called  flimuli. 

There  rauft  be  the  fame  intercourfe,  which  is  neceflary  for 
fenfation,  between  the  moving  part  and  the  brain,  by  means  of 
the  nerves,  to  render  volition  capable  of  exciting  a  motion  in  it. 

Many  of  the  moveable  parts  are  incapable  of  being  put  in 
motion  by  the  will.  The  will  indeed  may  acquire  a  power 
over  a  moving  part,  which  it  could  not  affeCt  originally. 

An  idea  of  the  mind  may  excite  a  motion  independent  of, 
and  contrary  to,  the  will,  provided  the  part  be  connected  with 
the  brain  by  the  nerves. 

The  motions  excited  by  the  will  are  called  voluntary  mo¬ 
tions  :  tbofe  excited  by  ideas  or  ftimuli,  independent  of,  or 
contrary  to,  the  will,  are  called  involuntary  or  fpontaneous. 
All  the  parts  of  the  human  body  capable  of  voluntary  motions 
have  red  mufcular  fibres. 
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The  will  and  ideas  are  both  capable  of  producing  contrac¬ 
tions  and  relaxations  in  the  moving  parts. 

If  the  communication  between  the  brain  and  a  moving  irri¬ 
table  part  be  cut  off',  by  cutting  through  the  nerve,  a  motion 
may  be  Ifill  excited  in  it  by  a  ft imulus :  hence  ftimuli  may 
excite  motion  without  affedting  the  brain  ;  and  therefore  all  the 
motions  excited  by  them  are  not  begun  in  the  brain,  and  car¬ 
ried  along  the  nerves  to  the  moving  part.  , 

If  a  nerve  be  cut  through,  fo  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  it 
adherirlg  to  a  moving  part,  a  tfimulus  applied  to  the  part  of 
the  nerve  adhering  may  excite  a  motion  in  the  moving  part. 
Hence  the  action  of  a  nerve  upon  a  part  may  excite  a  motion 
in  it  ;  and  the  motions  excited  by  the  nerves  do  not  all  arife  in 
the  brain. 

If  the  communication  between  the  brain  and  a  moving  part 
by  the  nerves  continue,  a  ftimulus  applied  to  the  brain  may 
excite  a  contradlion  of  the  moving  part. 

When  a  ftimulus  produces  a  contraction  in  a  moving  fibre, 
the  force  of  that  contraction  is  often  far  greater  than  the  force 
with  which  the  ftimulus  was  applied.  Therefore,  when  a  fti- 
mulus  excites  a  motion,  it  is  not  in  confequence  of  a  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  power  employed  in  applying  that  ftimulus  :  nay, 
the  motion  may  be  the  very  reverfe  of  that  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  the  exertion  of  that  power. 

When  a  ftimulus,  applied  to  a  nerve,  produces  a  contrac¬ 
tion  in  a  moving  fibre,  it  is  a  queftion  whether  the  motion  is 
excited  in  the  nerve,  and  communicated  to  the  fibre,  or  pro¬ 
duced  immediately  in  the  fibre,  without  any  motions  being 
excited  in  the  nerve  :  for  in  this  laft  there  is  often  no  appa¬ 
rent  motion  excited. 

It  has  been  conje&ured  by  fome,  that  the  motion  was  com¬ 
municated  by  a  fluid  flowing  through  the  nerves  as  tubes  ;  by 
others,  that  it  was  communicated  by  vibrations  ;  and  by  others, 
that  it  arifes  from  an  elaftic  vapour  furrounding  the  nerves ; 
but  none  of  thefe  conjectures  are  founded  on  experiment,  nei¬ 
ther  are  any  of  them  any  ways  capable  of  accounting  for  the 
appearances. 

As  the  influence  of  a  ftimulus  on  a  moving  fibre  is  not  oc- 
cafioned  by  any  mechanical  communication  of  motion,  may 
Dot  a  ftimulus,  applied  to  a  nerve,  exert  its  influence  on  a 
contraCtile  fibre,  without  any  mechanical  communication,  by 
any  motion  running  along  the  nerve  ? 

If  the  brain  be  not  difeafed,  and  two  parts  of  the  body 
communicate  with  it  by  the  nerves,  as  for  fenfation,  an  ap¬ 
plication  made  to  one  of  thefe  parts  may  excite  a  contraction 
or  relaxation  in  the  other,  although  none  of  the  fubftanee  ap¬ 
plied  be  carried  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  although  no 
fenfation  be  excited  by  the  ftimulus.  Hence  a  medicine,  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  part  of  the  body,  may  produce  an  eft'eCt  upon 
another,  although  none  of  that  medicine  be  carried  to  the  part 
on  which  that  effeCt  is  produced. 

The  effeCt  of  an  application  upon  a  part  at  a  diftance  from 
that  where  it  is  made,  may  be  the  fame  which  it  would  have 
produced  if  applied  to  that  part,  or  it  may  be  the  reverfe,  or 
totally  unconnected  with  it.  Qucre,  May  not  the  application 
in  this  cafe  influence  the  diftant  part,  without  any  communi¬ 
cation  from  a  mechanical  motion  running  along  the  nerves  of 
the  one  part  to  the  brain,  and  from  the  brain  by  the  nerves  to 
the  other  part  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  May  not  the  influence  be 
fimilar  to  that  which  exifts  between  the  earth  and  fun,  or  any 
other  fubftances  which  aft  on  one  another,  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  connection  by  matter  ? 

An  application  to  one  part  may  produce  a  motion  in  ano¬ 
ther,  although  it  would  have  had  no  effeCt  if  it  had  been  made 
to  the  part  itfelf. 

A  ftimulus  applied  to  a  part  incapable  of  original  motion 
may  excite  a  motion  in  a  moving  part  at  a  diftance. 
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If  the  communication  between  the  brain  and  any  part  of 
the  body,  by  means  of  the  nerves,  be  cut  oft',  application  made 
to  that  part  will  not  affeCt  the  other  parts,  nor  will  application 
to  the  other  parts  produce  motions  in  that ;  unlels  the  nerves 
be  cut  off  from  a  mufcle  whofe  fibres  have  been  accuftomed  to 
contraCt  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  fuch  as  the  heart.  In  that 
cafe,  if  you  ftimulate  one  of  thefe  fibres,  the  whole  are  brought 
into  immediate  contraction  ;  thofe  not  ftimulated  contraCt,  to 
all  appearance,  as  foon  as  the  one  to  which  the  ftimulus  is 
applied. 

As  in  this  cafe  the  communication  between  the  fibres  by  the 
nerves  is  cut  off,  and  as,  after  cutting  through  the  nerves  of  a 
fmail  part  of  the  body,  the  fenfation  may  in  time  be  reftored, 
is  there  not  a  communication  of  living  influence  between  the 
parts  that  are  in  contaft,  independent  of  the  nerves  ? 

The  motions  produced  by  the  application  of  ftimuli  to 
moving  and  irritable  parts  are  apparently  the  fame,  whether 
the  part  be  connected  with  the  brain  by  the  nerves  or  not ; 
excepting  that  the  motions  excited  become  more  languid,  after 
the  moving  part  has  been  feparated  fome  time  from  the  brain, 
and  at  laft  the  power  of  motion  in  it  is  entirely  loft  in  qua¬ 
drupeds. 

The  fame  things  are  true  of  the  motions  excited  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  ftimuli  to  the  nerves  going  to  a  moving  part. 
Hence,  it  is  probable,  that  the  motions,  excited  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  ftimuli  to  a  moving  and  irritable  part,  or  to  the  nerve 
going  to  a  moving  part,  do  not  arife  in  the  brain,  but  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  part ;  the  brain  in  this  cafe  only  keeping  up  the 
life  of  the  part,  and  rendering  it  capable  of  motion. 

The  parts  on  which  ftimuli  are  capable  of  aCting,  fo  as  ts 
produce  motion,  are  called  the  irritable  parts.  All  the  parts 
of  the  body  arc  irritable  in  a  found  ftate,  excepting  the  bones, 
cartilages,  and  tendons :  and  all  the  parts  of  the  body  may 
become  irritable  in  a  morbid  ftate. 

Stimuli  may  produce  motion  in  a  diftant  part,  when  applied 
to  a  part  incapable  of  original  motion;  or,  in  other  words,  all 
the  irritable  parts  are  not  moving  parts. 

An  application  that  produces  relaxation,  or  diminifhes  con¬ 
traction,  is  called  a  fcdat'.v e.  A  fubftanee  may  a 61  on  one 
part  as  a  ftimulant,  on  another  as  a  fedative :  and  a  fubftanee 
may  aCt  on  one  part  as  a  ftimulant  or  fedative,  and  have  a 
lefs  efleCt,  or  none  at  all,  when  applied  to  another,  although 
otherwife  equally  irritable.  Such  ftimuli  are  called  fpecific. 

There  are  fome  parts- upon  which  ftimuli  in  general  produce 
greater  effeCts  than  they  do  upon  others.  A  greater  number 
of  fubftances  aCt  alfo  upon  thefe  parts.  The  membranes,  li¬ 
gaments,  and  blood-vefiels,  excepting  the  heart,  are  incapable 
of  being  affeCted  by  any  other  ftimulus  but  diitenfion. 

Some  of  the  applications  capable  of  affeCting  the  moving 
parts,  tend  to  deftroy  the  fibres  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
effects  ;  fome  of  them  have  no  particular  mechanical  or  che¬ 
mical  power  of  aCtion. 

The  irritability  and  mobility  of  a  part  may  be  increafed, 
diminiftied,  or  entirely  loft. 

Chap.  V.  Of  Custom  and  Habit,  as  offering  the  Hum  ah 

Bodv. 

CUSTOM  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  any  application  td 
the  body,  capable  of  affeCting  the  fenfible  or  irritable  parts  ;  or 
it  is  the  repetition  of  any  aCtion  or  motion  of  the  boflv. 
Habit  is  the  tfftCt  of  fuch  repetition.  « 

An  application,  producing  a  fenfation,  may  have  its  power 
increafed  or  diminifhed  by  cuftom.  If  the  mind  pays  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  any  impreflion,  its  force  and  diftinCtnefs  is 
increafed.  Hence  arifes  the  improvement  of  the  eye,  ear,  &:c. 
in  diftinguilhing  objeCts  in  painting,  tones  in  mufic,  &c.  If 
the  imprefiions  are  very  ltrong,  io  as  to  excite  great  attention. 
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their  force  is  increafed.  If  the  imprefiions  are  not  attended  to, 
their  force  is  diminifhed.  Hence,  after  living  for  fome  time  near 
any  thing  producing  a  great  noife,  the  noife  is  fcarcely  heard. 

The  power  of  the  will,  in  producing  motion,  may  be  in¬ 
creafed  by  cuftom,  and  diminifhed  by  difufe.  The  will,  in 
frequently  producing  a  motion,  may  not  only  have  its  power 
increafed,  but  it  is  alfo  capable  of  producing  that  motion 
with  greater  accuracy,  and  by  frequent  attempts  may  acquire 
a  power  over  a  moving  part,  upon  which  it  has  naturally  little 
or  no  influence. 

A  motion  may  arife  from  a  volition  in  confequence  of  cuftom, 
which  was  not  naturally  connefted  with  it  ;  as  a  man  in 
turning  in  a  lathe  does  not  will  the  motion  of  his  hand,  but 
that  of  the  end  of  the,  chifel.  Quire,  Can  a  man  produce 
two  diltinft  motions  by  his  will  at  once  ;  or,  when  two  diftinft 
motions  are  produced,  does  the  will  produce  them  fucceflively  ? 
the  impreffion  arifing  from  one  volition  remaining  till  the  mind 
renews  it,  after  having  produced  the  other,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  impreffion  of  a  dame  making  a  circular  motion,  remains 
on  the  eye,  fo  as  to  give  an  idea  of  a  complete  circle. 

The  power  of  producing  two  diftinft  motions,  apparently 
at  the  fame  time,  is  greatly  increafed  by  cuftom 

From  the  above  circumftances  the  facility  of  execution  ac¬ 
quired  by  cuftom  arifes. 

The  power  of  an  idea  in  exciting  motion,  may  be  increafed 
or  diminifhed  by  cuftom.  An  idea  ftrongly  impreif  on  the 
mind,  is  for  the  moll  part  more  powerful  in  exciting  a  motior, 
than  one  weakly  impreft.  The  power  of  an  application  in 
impreffing  an  idea,  may  be  increafed  or  dimitiiftied  by  cuftom, 
as  is  above  deferibed,  and  of  confequence  the  power  of  an  idea 
in  exciting  motion. 

Suppofing  the  impreffion  on  the  mind  the  fame,  if  an  idea 
has  frequently  produced  a  motion,  its  power  is  increafed. 
On  the  contrary,  if  an  idea  has  been  often  excited,  and  if  the 
motion  depending  upon  it  has  by  any  means  been  prevented, 
its  power  is  diminifhed  or  loft. 

The  aftion  of  an  application  producing,  diminifhing,  or 
altering  the  mode  of  contraction  of  a  moving  pait,  and  which 
at  the  fame  time  has  no  effeft  on  the  mind,  may  be  increafed 
or  diminifhed  by  cuftom. 

If  it  be  often  applied,  fo  as  always  to  produce  its  effeft,  its 
power,  or  the  certainty  of  its  aftion,  is  for  the  molt  part  in¬ 
creafed. 

An  application  of  an  equal  apparent  force  does  not  always 
produce  the  fame  .effeft,  If  the  fame  quantity  of  ipecacuanha 
be  twice  exhibited  at  the  interval  of  feveral  days,  it  may  vomit 
at  the  firft  exhibition,  and  not  at  the  fecond;  or  it  may 
produce  vomiting  at  the  fecond  exhibition,  and  not  at  the 
firft. 

In  applying  medicines,  which  do  not  aft  as  fimple  ftimuli, 
their  particular  tffeft  cannot  be  increafed  by  increafing  the 
dofe,  they  being  converted  into  fimple  ftimuli.  Thus  fmall 
dofts  of  faccharurn  faturni  produce  coftivenefs,  but  a  very 
large  dofe  frequently  purges.  There  is  a  maximum  in  the  dofe 
of  all  medicines,  fo  that  if  they  be  exhibited  in  greater 
quantity  their  effefts  are  loft  infteaa  of  being  increafed. 

An  application  frequently  repeated,  fo  as  to  produce  its 
proper  effeft,  often  becomes  more  conftant  and  uniform  in 
its  aftion,  although  it  may  become  neceffary  that  it  Ihould  be 
applied  in  a  greater  degree. 

If  an  evacuating  medicine  be  repeatedly  exhibited,  it  gene¬ 
rally  requires  a  larger  dofe  at  the  fecond,  and  fome  of  the  fub- 
fequent  exhibitions,  to  produce  the  fame  effect  as  the  firft  ; 
but  if  thefe  produce  the  effeft,  the  power  of  the  medicine  is 
afterwards  increafed. 

The  more  violent  the  effeft  of  any  application,  the  more  is 
its  power  increafed  by  repetition.  If  an  application  be  made 
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in  fo  fmall  a  degree  as  not  to  produce  any  effeft,  or  if  its  effefts 
are  by  any  means  counterafted,  its  power  is  diminifhed  or  loft. 
The  repeated  application  of  fome  medicines  in  any  circum- 
ftance  diminifties  their  powers- 

All  the  natural  powers  of  aftion  in  the  body  are  increafed 
by  frequent  exertion.  If  t  -vo  or  more  fibres  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  contraft  together,  either  by  the  aftion  of  the  will, 
by  an  idea,  or  by  ftimuli  ;  or  if  the  contraftion  in  one  of 
them  be  produced  by  the  will,  while  the  ether  is  brought  into 
aftion  at  the  fame  time  by  a  flimulus,  the  producing  of  a  cou- 
traftion  in  the  one  by  an  application  to  it  alone,  will  produce 
a  contraftion  in  the  other.  If  they  be  fibres  of  the  fame 
mufcle,  and  afted  upon  by  a  ft; m ulus,  this  will  happen  after 
the  communication  with  the  brain  by  the  nerves  is  cut  off. 

If,  after  this  habit  is  acquired,  one  of  thefe  fibres  is  made 
to  contraft  frequently,  while  the  other  is  prevented  from  con- 
trafting,  the  habit  will  be  loft  or  dflhoyed. 

If  any  motion,  or  ftate  of  the  body,  be  repeated  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  period  of  time,  it  will  often  return  at  that  period,  al¬ 
though  no  other  caffe  be  applied  but  the  habit  acquired. 

A. habit  may  be  deftroyeh  by  counterafting  and  preventing 
ics  effefts.  Two  habits  may  be  fo  connefted,  that  preventing 
the  one  from  taking  place,  may  prevent  the  effefts  of  the 
other.  Cuftom  has  alio  a  powerful  influence  on  the  mind. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  Exercise,  Rest,  and  Sleep. 

WHEN  a  moving  part  is  brought  into  aftion  by  the  will, 
an  idea  or  ftimulus,  that  aftion  fometimes  ceafes  upon  removing 
the  caufe,  fometimes  it  continues  after  the  caufe  is  removed. 
This  laft  frequently  happens  in  the  produftion  of  difeafes. 

When  it  is  neceffary  for  the  continuation  of  an  aftion,  that 
its  caufe  fhould  be  Continually  or  repeatedly  applied,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  power  feems  gradually  to  be  exhaufted,  fo  that  the  mo¬ 
tions  for  the  moll  part  become  gradually  weaker,  and  at  laflc 
are  not  to  be  produced,  as  in  the  cafe  of  exercife. 

There  are  fome  aftions  which  are  neceffary  for  life,  that  are 
continued  by  the  application  of  ftimuli,  and  neverthelefs  do 
not  apparently  exhauft  the  original  power  ;  fuch  as  the  aftion 
of  the  heart,  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

If  thefe  aftions  are  increafed  beyond  their  common  pitch,  or 
beyond  what  can  be  allowed  by  the  pi  efent  ftrength  of  the  fyftem, 
they  alfo  exhauft  the  original  power  Thus,  a  great  exertion  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  alfo,  exbaufls  its  powers.  Reft  however 
reftores  both  to  the  body  and  mind  their  powers  of  aftion. 

In  perfeft  flee  p,  both  the  body  and  mind  are  at  reft,  excepting 
in  thofe  particulars  where  an  exertion  is  neceffary  to  life.  Thefe 
exertions  are  in  the  alternate  contraftionsof  theheavt  and  arteries, 
the  motion  of  the  mufcles  in  refpiration,  the  tone  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  blood-veflcls,  and  other  moving  parts,  the  aftion  of  the 
lymphatics  and  decretory  and  excretory  dufts  of  glands,  the 
periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  & c. 

The  common  exertions  of  the  body  and  mind,  when  a  man  is 
awake,  exhauft  to  fucli  a  degree,  as  to  require  that  reft  which 
is  found  in  deep,  to  allow  the  original  power  to  recruit  itfel'f. 

In  llecp  the  mind  is  often  brought  into  aftion,  fometimes 
from  affeftions  of  its  own,  fometimes  from  affeftions  of  the 
body.  The  body  alfo  often  exerts  other  powers  befides  thofe 
neceffary  for  life.  I11  thefe  cafes  the  original  power  is  lefs 
recruited,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  exertion. 

Although  the  original  power  may  be  fo  far  exhaufted  as  to 
require  to  be  recruited  by  deep,  that  ftate  may  neverthelefs  be 
prevented  by  any  thing  exciting  great  attention  of  the  mind, 
by  applications  to  the  holy  producing  uneafinefs  or  pain,  or 
by  an  increafed  aftion  of  any  of  its  parts,  or  by  any  aftion 
or  contraftion  vdiich  continues  after  its  caufe  is  removed. 

The  fame  caufes  may  render  deep  lefs  perfeft,  although  not 
fufficient  to  prevent  it  altogether. 
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Although  reft  is  not  complete  at  the  beginning  of  fleep,  it 
!ias  a  tendency  to  become  fo  during  this  Rate  of  the  body.  In 
particular,  all  actions  and  contractions  remaining  after  their 
caufe  has  been  removed,  are  apt  to  go  off. 

During  deep  tlie'original  power  appears  to  be  fo  much  ac¬ 
cumulated,  as  to  give  a  difpofition  to  action,  both  to  the  mind 
and  body,  from  the  flighted,  caufe,  and  this  Hate  of  the  fyftem 
goes  off  of  courfe. 

At  the  beginning  of  fleep,  the  reft  is  generally  lefs  perfect ;  it 
becomes  gradually  more  fo  for  a  certain  time  afterwards.  Vv  hen 
the  original  power  is  recruited,  the  mind  begins  to  be  put  in 
aCtion,  and  at  laft  the  whole  fyllem,  at  which  time  fleep  goes  off. 

A  continued  or  ftrong  aCtion  of  one  part  of  the  body  may 
not  only  exhauft  the  original  power  in  that  part,  but  aifo  in  all 
the  others. 

A  great  exertion  of  powers  of  the  body  may  exhauft  the 
powers  of  the  mind  ;  and  e  contrario,  a  great  exertion  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  may  exhauft  thole  of  the  body. 

A  frequent  exertion  of  the  original  power  in  one  part  of  the 
body  tends  to  ftrengthen  that  part,  but  to-weaken  the  others. 

An  exertion  of  the  original  power  increafes  the  lofs  of 
fluids,  and  renders  a  greater  quantity  of  food  neceffary.  Hence 
animals  that  require  a  confiderable  quantity  of  nourifhment 
■when  awake,  may  fleep  for  feveral  months  without  any  being 
taken  in. 

A  lofs  of  fluids  generally  increafes  the  powers  of  digeftion, 
excepting  when  they  are  difordered  by  difeafe. 


A  moderate  exertion  of  the  powers  of  the  body,  in  pro-- 
portion  to  the  prefent  ftrength,  powers  of  digeftion,  food*, 
and  fleep,  tends  to  ftrengthen  the  whole  body. 

A  violent  or  continued  exertion  of  the  original  power,  either 
in  the  mind  or  body,  if  it  be  not  recruited  by  food  and  fleep, 
rnay  weaken  to  that  degree  as  to  kill. 

A  repeated  exertion  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  tends  to 
ftrengthen  its  faculties,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  weaken  the 
original  power  in  the  body. 

Unlefs  the  body  be  endowed  with  a  cei-tain  degree  of 
ftrength,  the  mind  cannot  exert  itfelf  powerfully. 

Exercife  .of  the  powers  of  the  body  tends  to  weaken  the 
mind,  ex'cept  foiar  as  is  neceffary  to  give  the  body  the  proper 
ftrength. 

But  a  moderate  exercife  of  the  body  and  mind  together 
tends  to  ftrengthen  the  whole  fyftem,  fo  that  by  cuftom  the 
original  power  in  the  whole  may  be  increafed. 

Man  differs  from  all  other  animals  in  this,  viz.  all  other 
animals  hive  their  faculties  naturally  as  perfeCt,  without  any 
improvement,  as  they  can  be,  for  their  own  ufe  :  but  in  man 
the  natural  faculties  are  but  juft  fufficient  for  his  exiftence,  and 
that  only  in  a  fmall  part  of  the  earth,  ft  is  therefore  left  to 
bitnfelf  to  procure  faculties,  both  of  the  body  and  mind,  by 
proper  exercife,  by  which  he  can  excel  all  other  animals  in 
every  power,  inhabit  the  whole  earth,  and  improve  the  powers 
of  other  animals  for  his  own  ufe. 


PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE;  or.  An  ACCOUNT  of  the  PRINCIPAL  DISEASES  to 

which  the  HUMAN  BODY  is  subjected. 


TAfE  have  already  defined  medicine  to  be  the  art  of  pre¬ 
venting,  curing,  and  alleviating,  thofe  difeafes  to  which 
mankind  are  fubjeCted.  While  thefe  affeCtions,  however,  are 
in  number  alrnoft  infinite,  each  in  its  progrefs  is  fubjeCted 
to  alrnoft  endlefs  varieties  from  differences  in  climate,  con- 
ftitution,  treatment,  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars. — 
Hence  we  may  readily  explain  both  the  difficulty  of  diftin- 
guifhing  morbid  affeCtions  from  each  other  in  aCtual  practice, 
and  the  diverfity  of  names  which  have  been  affixed  to  them  in 
the  writings  of  ancient  phyficians.  It  may  readily  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  in  this  as  well  as  other  fubjeCts,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  improvement  from  the  progreffive  labours  of  induftrious 
and  ingenious  men.  And  although  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  proper  arrangement  and  diftinCtion  of  difeafes,  or 
what  has  been  called  methodical  nrfology,  yet  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  this  fub- 
jeCt  "has  received  very  great  improvements.  For  thefe,  we  are 
in  the  firft  place  highly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Francifcus 
Boiffier  de  Sauvages,  an  eminent  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  who,  following  out  an  idea  fuggefted  by  the  fagacious 
Dr.  Sydenham  of  England,  lirft  fuccefsfully  attempted  to  ar¬ 
range  difeafes,  as  botanifts  had  done  plants,  into  claffes,  orders, 
genera,  and  fpecies.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Nofolagia 
Methodua  of  Sauvages,  this  fubjeCt  has  been  fuccefsfully  cul¬ 
tivated  by  feveral  ingenious  men,  particularly  by  Sir  Charles 
Linnaeus  of  Upfal,  to  whofe  genius  for  arrangement  every 
branch  of  natural  hiftory,  but  botany  in  particular,  has  been  fo 
highly  indebted  ;  by  Rudolphus  Auguftus  Vogel,  an  eminent 
profeffor  at  Gottingen;  and  by  John  Baptift  Sagar,  a  diltin- 
guifhed  phyfician  at  Iglaw  in  Moravia  :  But  of  all  the  fyftems 
of  arrangements  yet  prefented  to  the  medical  world,  that  pub- 
lilhed  by  the  late  illuftrious  Dr.  William  Cullen  of  Edinburgh 
may  jultly  be  conlidered  as  the  beft.  In  treating,  therefore,  of 
the  principal  difeafes  to  which  the  human  body  is  fubjeCted,  we 
Vol.V. 


ffiall  follow  his  plan,  endeavouring  to  deliver  the  beft  eftabliffied 
obfervations  refpeCting  the  hiftory,  theory,  and  praCtice  of 
each.  And  in  treating  of  particular  genera  of  difeafe,  although 
we  follow  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Cullen,  yet  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  reader,  we  {hall  point  out  the  claffes  to  which  the 
fame  affcCtion  is  referred  by  the  other  eminent  writers  whom 
we  have  mentioned.  And  on  this  account,  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  briefly  to  enumerate  the  general  daffies  to  which  each 
of  them  has  referred  the  affections  of  the  human  body. 


The  claffes  c 

1.  Vitia. 

2.  Febres. 

3.  Phlegmafiae. 

4.  Spafmi. 

5.  Anhelationes. 

The  claffes  c 

1.  Exanthematici. 

2.  Critici. 

3.  Phlogiftici. 

4.  Dolorofi. 

5.  Mentales. 

6.  Quiet  ales. 

The  claffes 

1.  Febres. 

2.  Profluvia. 

3.  Epifchefes. 

4.  Dolores. 

5.  Spafmi. 

6.  Adynamiae. 


Sauvages  are, 

6.  Debilitates. 

7.  Dolores. 

8.  Vefaniae. 

9.  Fluxus. 

10.  Caehexiae. 

Linnaeus  are, 

7.  Motorii. 

8.  Supprefforii. 

9.  Evacuatorii. 

1  o.  Deformes. 

11.  Vitia. 

f  Vogel  are, 

7.  Hyperaefthefes. 

8.  Cachexias. 

9.  Paranoiac. 

10.  Vitia. 

11.  Deformitates; 
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The  claffes  of  Sagar  are, 

2.  Flag**. 


1.  Vitia. 
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3.  Cachexice. 

4.  Dolores. 

K.  Fluxtis. 

6.  suppiemones. 

7 .  S  . tfmi. 

8.  A  nhclatiores. 


9.  Debilitates. 

10.  Exanthemata. 

11.  Phlegmafite. 

12.  Febres. 

13.  Vefanite. 


After  this  ftiort  view  of  difF  rent  clarifications,  -,ve  dial!  next 
prefect  to  our  readers  a  ,nore  particular  account  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Dr.  vjullen  ;  which,  ah  liough  Jt  can  by  no  means 
be  rtpidfentel  as  ti.-e  from  ci-rors  or  imperfections,  is  yet  in 
many  reflects  the  belt  that  h as  hitherto  been  published. 


Cuclen’s  Arrangement. 

CLASS  I.  Pyrex  1  A  frequent  pn  ie  coming  on  after  an 
horror;  confiderabE  hear  ;  many  of  the  functions  injured  ;  the 
ftrength  of  the  limbs  especially  diminifhed. 

Order  I.  Febres.  Pyrexia  without  any  primary  local  affec¬ 
tion, following  languor,  lafiitude,  and  otherfymptoms  of  debility. 

Seft.  I.  Intermittentcs .  Fevers  anting  from  the  miafma  of 
mar, lies;  with  an  apyrexia,  or  at  leaft  a  very  evident  remiffion  ; 
but  the  difeafe  returns  conftantly,  and  for  the  moft  part  with 
a  horror  or  trembling.  There  is  only  one  pa'roxvfrrr  in  a  day. 

Genu's  I.  Tertians.  Similar  paroxyfms  at  an  interval  of 
about  48' hours,-  coming  on  molt  commonly  at  mid-day.  A 
tertian  hath  either  ; 

I.  An  apyrexia  interpofed  ; 

1.  Varying  the  duration  of  the  paroxyfms. 

A.  The  tertian  whofe  paroxyfms  are  not  extended  beyond 
1 2  hours. 

B.  The  tertian  with  paroxyfms  extended  beyond  12  hours. 

2.  Varying  in  the  return  of  the  paroxyfms. 

C.  The  tertian  returning  every  day  with  unequal  paroxyfms 
alternately  limilar  to  one  another. 

D.  The  tertian  returning  every  third  day  with  two  parox¬ 
yfms  on  the  fame  day. 

E.  The  tertian  returning  everyday,  with  two  paroxyfms  on 
every  third  day,  and  only  one  on  the  intermediate  ones. 

F.  The  tertian  returning  every  day  with  a  notable  lemiffion 
interpofed  between  the  odd  and  the  even  days,  but  a  lefs  re¬ 
markable  one  between  the  even  a>  d  the  odd  one. 

3.  Varying  in  its  fympt  m  s. 

G.  The  tertian  accompanied  with  a  difpofition  to  fleep. 

H.  Accompanied  with  fpaims  and  convulfive  motions. 

I.  Accompanied  with  an  effiortfcence  on  the  fkin. 

K.  With  phlegmafia. 

4.  Varying  in  being,  complicated  with  Other  difeafts. 

5.  Varying  as  to  its  origin. 

II.  With  the  interpofition  only  of  a  remiffion  between  the 
paroxyfms. 

Genus  II.  Quartana.  Similar  paroxyfms,  with  an  interval 
of  about  72  hours,  coming  on  in  the  afternoon. 

I.  With  the  interpoiitioa  of  an  apyrexia. 

1.  Varying  in  the  type. 

A.  The  quartan  with  fingle  paroxyfms, returning  every  fourth 
day,  none  on  the  other  days. 

B.  With  two  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day,  and  none  on  the 
other  days. 

C.  With  three  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day,  and  none  on  the 
intermediate  days. 

D.  Of  the  four  days  having  only  the  third  free  from  fever, 
with  fimilar  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day. 

E.  The  quartan  coming  on  every  day,  with  fimilar  parox¬ 
yfms  every  fourth  day. 

2.  Varying  in  its  iymptoms. 

3.  Varying  in  being  complicated  with  other  difeafes. 

il.  With  a  remiffion  only  between  the  paroxyfms. 


Genus  III.  Qjrotidiana,  Similar  paroxyfms  with  an  interval 
of  about  24  horns,  coming  on  in  the  morning, 

I.  With  the  interpofi.ion  of  an  apyrexia. 

1.  Varies  in  being  folitary, 

A  Univerfal. 

B,  Partial. 

2.  Complicated  with  other  difeafes. 

II.  With  a  remiffion  only  between  the  paroxyfms. 

Se'dt.  11.  Continue.  Fevers  without  any  incermilTion,  and 
not  occalioned  by  marfh  miafmata  ;  attended  with  exacerba¬ 
tions  and  remiffions,  though  not  very  remarkable. 

Genus  IV.  Synocha.  Great  heat  ;  a  frequent,  flrong,  end 
hard  pulfe  ;  high-coloured  urine  ;  the  functions  of  the  ienfo- 
rium  a  little  difturbed. 

Genus  V.  Typhus.  A  contagious  difeafe  ;  the  heat  not 
greatly  above  the  natural ;  the  pulfe  fmall,  weak,  and  for  the 
moil  parr  frequent  ;  the  urine  little  changed  ;  the  functions  of 
the  fenfbrium  very  much  dilturbed,  and  the  ftrength  greatly 
diminifhed. 

The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Typhus  petechialis.  Typhus  for  the  moft  part  with 
petechias. 

Varying  in  degree.  1.  Mild  Typhus.  2.  Malignant  typhus, 

II.  Typhus  iHterodes.  Typhus  with  a  ycllownefs  of  the  fkin. 

Genus  VI.  Synochus.  A  contagious  difeafe.  A  fever  com- 

pofed  of  a  fynocha  and  typhus ;  in  the  beginning  a  fynocha, 
but  towards  the  end  a  typhus. 

Order  II.  Phlegmafiae.  A  fynocha  fever,  with  inflamma¬ 
tion  or  topical  pain,  the  internal  function  of  the  part  being  at 
the  fame  time  injured  ;  the  blood  covered  with  fize. 

Genus  VII.  Phlogofis.  Pyrexia;  rednefs,  heat,  and  painful 
tenfion,  of  fome  external  part. 

The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Phlogofis  (phlegmone)  of  a  vivid  red  colour;  a  fwelling 
well  defined,  for  the  moft  part  elevated  to  a  point,  and  fre¬ 
quently  degenerating  into  an  ablcefs,  with  a  beating  or  throb¬ 
bing  pain. 

The  variations  are,  1.  In  the  form.  2.  In  the  fituation. 

II.  Phlogofis  ( erythema )  of  a  reddifh  colour,  vanifhing  by 
prelure ;  of  an  unequal  and  creeping  circumference,  with 
fcarce  any  fwelling  ;  ending  in  the  fealing  off  the  cuticle,  in. 
phlydtena?,  or  blitters. 

The  variations  are,  1.  In  the  degree  of  violence.  2.  In  the 
remote  caule.  3.  In  being  complicated  with  other  difeafes. 

The  cpnfcquences  of  a  phlogofis  are,  an  impofthume,  gan¬ 
grene,  fphacelus. 

Genus  VIII.  Ophthalmia.  A  rednefs  and  pain  of  the  eye, 
with  an  inability  to  bear  the  light ;  for  the  moft  part  with  aa 

effufion  of  tears. 

The  fpecies  and  varieties  of  the  ophthalmia  are, 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Ophthalmia  (memlranarum)  in  the  tunica  adnata,  and 
the  membranes  lying  under  it,  or  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

A.  Varying  in  the  degree  of  the  external  inflammation. 

B.  In  the  internal  coats  affedted.  ' 

2.  Ophthalmia  ( tarfi )  of  the  eye-lids,  with  fwelling9 
erofion,  and  glutinous  exfudation. 

IE  Symptomatic.  ,  .  ,  . 

1.  From  a  difeafe  of  the  eye  itfelf. 

2-.  From  difeafes  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  whole  body. 

Genus  IX.  Phrenitis.  Violent  pyrexia  ;  pain  of  the  head  j 
r^jnefs  of  the  face  and  eyes;  inability  to  endure  the  light  or 
any  noife  ;  watchfulnefs ;  a  fierce  delirium,  or  typhomania. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  X.  Cynanche.  Pyrexia  fometime's  inclining  to  a 
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typhus ;  difficulty  of  fwallowing  and  breathing  ;  with  a  fea- 
fation  of  narrownefs  in  the  fauces. 

The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Cynanche  ( tonfillaris )  affedfing  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces,  but  efpecially  the  tonlils,  with  rednefs  and  fwelling, 
accompanied  with  a  fynocha. 

II.  Cynanche  (maligna)  affedting  the  tonfils  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fauces  with  fwelling,  rednefs,  and  mucous 
crufts  of  a  whitifh  or  afh-colour,  creeping,  and  covering  ulcers  ; 
with  a  typhous  fever  and  exanthemata. 

III.  Cynanche  ( trachealis )  attended  with  difficult  refpiration, 
noify  and  hoarl'e  infpiration,  loud  cough,  without  any  apparent 
tumour  in  the  fauces,  fomewhat  difficult  deglutition,  and  a 
fynocha. 

IV.  Cynanche  (pharmgeca)  attended  with  rednefs  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fauces,  very  difficult  and  painful  deglutition, 
refpiration  fufficiently  free,  and  a  fynocha. 

V.  Cynanche  (parolidaa)  with  great  fwelling  of  the  pa¬ 
rotids  and  maxillary  glands  appearing  on  the  outfide  :  the  re¬ 
fpiration  and  deglutition  but  little  injured  ;  a  fynocha,  for  the 
mo  ft  part  mild. 

Difeafes  of  this  genus  are  fymptomatic,  either  from  external 
or  internal  caufes. 

Genus  XI.  Pneumonia.  Pyrexia,  with  a  pain  in  fome  part 
of  the  thorax,  difficult  refpiration,  and  cough.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Peripneumony,  with  a  pulfe  not  always  hard,  but  fome- 
fimes  foft  ;  an  obtufe  pain  of  the  breaft  ;  the  refpiration 
always  difficult ;  fometimcs  the  patient  cannot  breathe  unlefs 
in  an  upright  pofture  ;  the  face  lwclled,  and  of  a  livid  colour  ; 
the  cough  for  the  molt  part  moift,  frequently  bloody. 

1.  Simple  idiopathic  peripneumonies. 

Varying  in  degree. 

2.  Idiopathic  peripneumonies  complicated  with  fever, 

3.  Symptomatic  peripneumonies. 

II.  Pleurify,  with  a  hard  pulfe  ;  for  the  mod  part  attended 
with  a  pungent  pain  of  one  fide,  augmented  chiefly  during  the 
time  of  infpiration  ;  an  uneafinefs  when  lying  on  the  fide ;  a 
moft  painful  cough,  dry  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  after¬ 
wards  moift,  and  frequently  bloody. 

j.  Simple  idiopathic  pleurifies. 

2.  Pleurifies,  complicated  (1.)  With  fever.  (2.)  With 
«atarrh. 

3.  Symptomatic  pleurifies. 

4.  Falfe  pleurifies. 

The  confequences  of  pleurify  are  a  vomica  or  empyema. 

Genus  XlII.  Cardit’s.  Pyrexia;  pain  about  the  heart; 
difficulty  of  breathing  ;  cough  ;  unequal  pulfe  ;  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  fainting. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XIV.  Peritonitis.  Pyrexia;  pain  of  the  belly,  ex- 
afperated  by  an  upright  pofture,  without  the  proper  figns  of 
other  abdominal  phlegmafise.  If  the  diagnoftics  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  difeafes  are  given,  they  may  be  reckoned  as  fo  many 
fpecies  of  this  genus. 

I.  Peritonitis  ( propria )  fit uated  in  the  peritonaeum,  properly 
fo  called,  furrounding  the  infide  of  the  abdomen. 

II.  Peritonitis  ( omentalis )  in  the  peritonaeum  extended 
through,  the  omentum, 

III.  Peritonitis  (me/enterica)  in  the  peritonaeum  fpread 
through  the  ineftntery. 

Genus  XV.  Gaft  ritis.  Pyrexia  inclining  to  a  typhus  ;  anx¬ 
iety  ;  pain  and  heat  of  the  epigaftrium,  augmented  when  any 
thing  is  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  an  inclination  to  vomit,  and 
an  immediate  rejection  of  every  thing  fwallowed  3  an  hick  up. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

I.  From  internal  caufes.  ' 
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A.  Gaftritis  (phlegmonodcea)  attended  with  acute  pain  and 
violent  pyrexia. 

2.  From  external  caufes. 

B.  Gaftritis  (ervfipehHoJ .) ,  with  a  lefs  violent  fever  and  pain  ; 
an  eryfipelatous  rednefs  appearing  on  the  fauces. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Gen  us  XVI.  Enteritis.  Pyrex’a  of  a  typhous  nature  ;  pun¬ 
gent  pain  of  the  belly,  ftretch  ng  and  twilling  round  the  navel  j 
vomiting  ;  the  belly  obftinately  bound. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Enteritis  (phlegmonrd.e  )  with  acute  pain,  violent  fever, 
vomiting,  and  conftipatio  >  of  ihc  belly. 

2.  Enteritis  (eryfipelaiof  )  witii  I  is  acute  fever  and  pain, 
without  vomiting;  but  accompanied  with  a  diarrhoea. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XVII.  Hepatitis.  Pyrexia;  tenfion  and  pain  of  the 
right  hypochondrium  ;  fometimcs  pungent  like  that  of  a  pleu¬ 
rify,  but  more  frequently  obtufe;  a  pain  reaching  to  the  cla¬ 
vicle  and  top  of  the  right  fhouidu'  ;  a  difficulty  of  lying  on 
the  left  fide;  dyfpnoea  ;  dry  cough,  vomiting,  and  hickup. 

Genus  XVIII.  Splenitis.  Pyrexia;  tenfion,  heat,  and  fwell¬ 
ing  of  the  left  hypochondr.um,  the  pain  increafiug  by  preffiire  ; 
without  the  figns  of  nephritis. 

Genus  XIX.  Nephritis.  Pyrexia;  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  kidney,  often  following  the  couife  of  the  ureter  ;  frequent 
making  of  water,  either  thin  and  colourlefs.  Or  very  red;  vo¬ 
miting  ;  ftupor  of  the  thigh  ;  with  a  retraction  or  pain  of  the 
tefticle  of  the  fame  fide.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Idiopathic.  Spontaneous. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XX.  Cyft  tis.  Pyrexia;  pain  and  fwelling  of  the 
hypograftvium ;  frequent  and  painful  making  of  water,  or 
iichuria  ;  and  tenefmus.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Thofe  arifing  from  internal  caufes. 

II.  Thofe  from  external  caufes. 

Genus  XXI.  Hyfteritis.  Pyrexia;  heat,  tenfion,  fwelling, 
and  pain  of  the  hypograftrium  ;  the  os  uteri  painful  when 
touched  ;  vorry ting. 

Genus  XXH.  Rheumatifinus.  A  difeale  arifing  from  an 
external  and  frequently  very  evident  caule  pyrexia;  pain  about 
the  joints,  frequently  purfuing  the  courfe  of  the  muldcs  ;  inteft- 
ing  the  knees  and  other  large  joints  rather  than  thole  of  the  feet 
or  hands  ;  increafed  by  externa!  heat. 

The  fpecies  are  either  idiopathic  or  fymptomatic.  The  foEr 
mer  varies  in  fituation. 

A.  In  the  mufcles  of  the  loins. 

B.  In  the  mufcles  of  the  coxendix. 

C.  In  the  mufcles  of  the  breaft. 

Genus  XXIII.  Odontalgia;  a  rheumatifm  of  the  jaws  from 
a  caries  of  the  teeth. 

Genus  XXIV.  Podagra.  An  hereditary  difeafe,  arifing  wllh- 
out  any  evident  external  caufe,  but  for  the  moft  part  preceded 
by  an  unufual  affedfion  of  the  ftomach  ;  pyrexia;  pain  ot  a  joint 
for  the  moft  part  of  the  great  toe  of  the  foot,  at  leaft  infelting 
chiefly  the  wriils  and  ankles;  returning  by  intervals;  and  often 
alternated  with  affedlions  of  the  ftomach  and  other  internal  parts. 

I.  Podagra  ( regularisj  with  a  pretty  violent  inflammation  of 
the  joints  remaining  for  fome  days,  and  by  degrees  going  off 
with  fwelling,  itching,  and  defquamation  of  the  affected  part. 

II.  Podagra  (atanica)  witn  an  atony  of  the  ftomach,  or  iome 
other  internal  part ;  and  either  without  the  ulual  inflammation 
of  the  joints,  or  only  with  flight  and  wandering  pains  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  alternated  with  dylpepfia,  or  other  lymptoms  of  atony. 

III.  Podagra  ( retrograda)  with  the  inflammation  of  the 
joints  fuddenly  receding,  and  an  atony  of  the  ftomach  and  other 
parts  immediately  following. 

IV.  Podagra  (aberrant)  with  the  inflammation  of  an  inter- 
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aal  part  either  preceding  or  not,,  and  fudd'enty  receding  ;  with 
an  inflammation  of  the  joints.. 

Genus  XXV.  Arthropuofis.  Deep,  obtufe,  and  long-conti- 
Eued  pains  of  the  joints  or  mufcular  parts,  frequently  following^ 
contuiions  ;  with  either  no  fwellir.g,  or  a  moderate  and  dliufed 
one;  no  phlogofis ;  pyrexia,  at  fir  it  gentle,,  afterwards  hectic, 
and  at  length  an  impoftume. 

Order  ill.  Exanthemata.  Contagious  difeafes ;  affefting 
a  perfon  only  once  in  their  life  ;  beginning  with  fever;  after  a 
certain  time  appear  phlogofes,  for  the  moft  part  fmal.l  and  in 
-confiderable  number,  and  difperfed  over  the  fit i n . 

■Genus  XX  \  I ,  Eryfipelas.  A  fynocha  of  two  or  three  days, 
for  the  moft  part  attended  with  drowfinefs,  often  with  a  deli¬ 
rium.  In  fome  part  of  the  fkin,  molt  frequently  the  face,  ap¬ 
pears  a  phlogofis  cryihema.  (G.  VII.  Sp.  2.)  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Eryiipelas  ( vrficulofum )  with  erythema,  rednefs  creeping, 
occupying  a  large  f'pace,  and  in  fome  parts  ending  in  large  blitters.. 

II.  Eryfipelas  (pffiyBenc&jks)  with  an  erythema  formed  of  a 
number  of  papulae,  chiefly  occupying  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
ending  in  pbiyitenae  or  fmall  blitters. 

The  difeale  is  alfo  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XXVII.  Pettis.  An  exceedingly  contagious  typhus, 
with  the  higheft  debility.  On  an  uncertain  day  of  the  difeafe 
buboes  and  carbuncles  break  forth.  It  is  various  in  degree,  but 
"the  fpecies  are  uncertain. 

Genus  XXVIII.  Variola;  a  contagious  fynocha,  with  vo¬ 
miting,  and  pain  on  prefling  the  epigaftrium.  On  the  third 
day  begins,  and  on  the  fifth  is  finithed,  the  eruption  of  in¬ 
flammatory  puftules,  which  fuppurate  in  the  fpace  of  eight  days, 
and  at  laft  go  off  in  crufts;,  frequently  leaving  deprefled  cicatrices 
or  pockpits  in  the  fkin.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Variola  ( aifcreta )  with  few,  diftinft,  turgid  puftules,  having 
circular  bafes  ;  the  fever  ceafing  immediately  after  the  eruption. 

II.  Variola  f coiifluens)  with  numerous,  confluent,  irregularly 
fhaped  puftules,  flaccid,  and  little  elevated ;  the  fever  remaining 
after  the  eruption. 

Genus  XXIX.  Varicella.  Synocha  ;  papulae  breaking  out 
after  a  ftiort  fever,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Imail-pox,  but  hardly 
ever  coming  to  fuppuration  ;  after  a  few  days  going  oft'  in  fmall 
fcales,  but  never  leaving  any  mark. 

Genus  XXX.  Rubeola.  A  contagious  fynocha,  with  fneez- 
ing,  epiphora,  and  dry  fioarfe  cough.  On  the  fourth  day,  or  a 
little  later,  break  forth  fmall,  cluttered,  and  fcarce  elevated  pa¬ 
pulae  ;  after  three  days  going  off'  in  very  fmall  branny  fcales. 

I.  Rubeola  (vulgaris)  with  very  fmall  confluent,  corymbofe 
papulae,  fcarce  rifing  above  the  fkin. 

Varying, 

1.  In  the -fymptoms  being  more  fevere,  and  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe  lefs  regular. 

2.  In  being  accompanied  with  a  quinfey. 

3.  With  a  putrid  diathefis. 

II.  Rubeola  (variolodes)  with  diftinCt  papulae,  raifed  above 
the  fkin. 

Genus  XXXI.  Miliaria.  Synochus  with  anxiety,  frequent 
figbing,  foetid  fweat,  and  points  on  the  (kin.  On  an  uncertain 
day  of  the  difeafe,  break  out  red,  fmall,  diftinft  papulae,  fpread 
ever  the  whole  body  as  well  as  the  face;  the  apices  of  which, 
after  one  or  two  days,  become  very  fmall  white  puftules,  remain¬ 
ing  for  a  thortfime. 

Genus  XXXII.  Scarlatina.  A  contagious  fynocha.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  difeafe  the  face  fwells  a  little;  at  the  fame 
time  an  univeifal  rednefs  occupies  the  fkin  in  large  fpots,  at 
'length  running  together;  after  three  days  going  off  in  branny 
fcales  ;  frequently  fucceeded  by  an  anafarca.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  Scarlatina  ( 'fimplex ),  not  accompanied  with  cynanche. 

II.  Scarlatina  (cjnancbica),  with  an  ulcerous  cynanche. 
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Genus  XXXIII.  Urticaria.  An  amphemerina  fever,.  Om 
the  fecond  day  of  the  difeafe,  red  fpots  refembling  the  flinging 
of  nettles,  almoft  vanithing  during  the  day,  but  returning  in  the 
evening  with  the  fever,  and  after  a  few  days  going  off  altogether 
in  very  fmall  fcales. 

Genus  XXXIV.  Pemphigus.  A  contagious  typhus.  On 
the  firft,  fecond:,  or  thifd  day  of  the  difeafe,  blitters  break  out  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  body,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  bean,  remaining  for 
many  days,  and  at  laft  pouring  out  a  thin  ichor. 

Genus  XXXV.  Aphtha..  Synochus  ;  the  tongue  fomewhat. 
fwelled  and  of  a  livid  colour,  as  well  as  the  fauces  ;  efchars  firft. 
appearing  in  the  fauces,  but  at  length  occupying  the  whole  in¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  mouth,  of  a  white  colour,  fometimes  diftinCt, 
often  running  together;  quickly  growing  again  when  t^Jtenoff; 
and  remaining  for  an  uncertain  time. 

The  fpecies  are,  x.  Idiopathic.  2.  Symptomatic. 

Order  IV.  Hsemorrhagias.  Pyrexia,  with  a  profufion  of 
blood,  without  any  external  violence :  the  blood  drawn  from  a 
vein  hath  the  fame  appearance  as  in  phlegmafiae. 

Genus  XXXVI.  Epiltaxis.  Pain  or  weight  of  the  head, 
rednefs  of  the  face ;  a  profufion  of  blood  from  the  nofe. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

Varying  according  to  the  time  of  life. 

1.  Epittaxis  of  young  people,  with  fymptoms  of  an  arterious 
plethora. 

2.  Epittaxis  of  old  people,  with  fymptoms  of  a  venous  ple¬ 
thora. 

11.  Symptomatic. 

1.  From  internal  caufes. 

2.  From  external  caufes. 

Genus  XXXVII.  Haemoptyfis.  Rednefs  of  the  cheeks;  a 
fenfation  of  uneafiriefs,  or  pain,  and  fometimes  of  heat  in  the 
breaft;  difficulty  of  breathing ;  tickling  of  the  fauces  ;  either  a 
fevere  or  lefs  violent  cough,  bringing  up  florid  and  frequently 
frothy  blood. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Haemoptyfis  (pktborica),  without  any  external  violence, 
and  without  being  preceded  by  any  cough  or  fupprefiion  of 
any  cuftomary  evacuation. 

2.  Haemoptyfis  (violenia),  from  external  violence  applied. 

3.  Haemoptyfis  (phthifica )y  after  a  long  continued  cough, 
with  a  leannefs  and  debility. 

4.  Haemoptyfis  ( calculofa },  in  which  fome  calculous  mole¬ 
cules,  for  the  moft  part  of  a  calcarepus  nature,  are  thrown  up. 

5.  Haemoptyfis  ( vicaria ),  after  the  fupprefiion  of  a  cuftom¬ 
ary  evacuation. 

Betides  thefe,  there  are  a  number  of  fymptomatic  fpecies 
mentioned  by  different  authors.  The  confequence  of  an  hae¬ 
moptyfis  is,  a 

Pbtbifis.  A  wafting  and  debility  of  the  body,  with  a  cough, 
heCtic  fever,  and  for  the  moft  part  a  purulent  expectoration* 
The  fpecies  are, 

I.  An  incipient  phthifis,  without  any  expeCloration  of  pus. 

II.  A  confirmed  phthifis,  with  an  expectoration  of  pus. 

Both  fpecies  vary,  1.  As  to  their  remote  caufe.  2.  As  t p 

the  origin  of  the  purulent  nfatter. 

Grnus  XXXVIII.  Haemorrhois.  Weight  and  pain  of  the 
head;  vertigo;  pain  of  the  loins;  pajn  of  the  anus;  livid 
painful  tubercles,  from  which  for  the  moft  part  blood  flows 
out;  which  fometimes  alfo  drops  out  of  the  anus,  without  any 
apparent  tumor.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Haemorrhois  (tumens),  external  from  marifete. 

Varying. 

A.  Bloody. 

B.  Mucous. 

2.  Haemorrhois  (prod dens),  external  from  a  pr odder, da  mi 
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5.  Hsemorrhois  ( fluent ),  internal,  without  any  fwelling,  or 
procidentia  ani. 

4.  Haemorrhois  ( creca ),  with  pain  and  fwelling  of  the  anus, 
without  any  profufion  of  blood. 

Genus  XXXiX.  Menorrhagia.  Pains  of  the  back,  belly,  and 
loins,  like  thofe  of  chilcl-bii  th  ;  an  unufually  copious  flux  of 
the  menfes  or  blood  from  the  vagina.  The  fpecics  are, 

1.  Menorrhagia  ( rubra ),  bloody  in  women  neither  with 
child  nor  in  child-birth. 

2.  Menorrhagia  (abortus),  bloody  in  women  with  child. 

3.  Menorrhagia  ( lochialis ),  bloody  in  women  after  de¬ 
livery. 

4.  Menorrhagia  ( vitiorum ),  bloody  from  fome  local  difeafe. 

5.  Menorrhagia  (alba),  ferous,  without  any  local  difeafe,  in 
women  not  with  child. 

6.  Menorrhagia  ( Nabolbi ),  ferous  in  women  with  child. 

I 

Order.  V.  Profluvia.  Pyrexia,  with  an  increafed  fecretion, 
naturally  not  bloody.  , 

Genus  XL.  Catarrhus.  Pyrexia  frequently  contagious  ;  an 
increafed  excretion  of  mucus,  at  leaft  efforts  to  excrete  it. 

The  fpecies  are  for  the  moll  part  fymptomatic. 

1.  From  cold. 

2.  From  contagion. 

Genus  XLI.  Dyfenteria.  Contagious  pyrexia;  frequent 
mucous  or  bloody  ftools,  while  the  alvine  faeces  are  for  the  moll 
part  retained  ;  gripes ;  tenefmus. 

Varying : 

1.  Accompanied  with  worms. 

2.  With  the  excretion  of  fmall  fleflty  or  febaceous  bodies. 

3.  With  an  intermittent  fever. 

4.  Without  blood. 

5.  With  miliary  fever. 

CLASS  II.  Neuroses.  An  injury  of  the  fenfe  and  mo¬ 
tion,  without  an  idiopathic  pyrexia  or  any  local  affe&ion. 

Order  I.  Comata.  A  diminution  of  voluntary  motion, 
with  fleep,  or  a  deprivation  of  the  fenfes. 

Genus  XLII.  Apoplexia.  Almoft  all  voluntary  motion 
diminilhed,  with  deep  more  or  lefs  profound ;  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  remaining. 

The  idiophatic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Apoplexia  (fenguinea),  with  fymptoms  of  univerfal  ple¬ 
thora,  efpecially  of  the  head. 

2.  Apoplexia  (ferofa),  with  a  leucophlegmatia  over  the 
whole  body,  efpecially  in  old  people. 

3.  Apoplexia  (hydrocephalita),  coming  on  by  degrees; 
affecting  infants,  or  thofe  below  the  age  of  puberty,  firfl  with 
laditude,  a  dight  fever  and  pain  of  the  head,  then  with  downefs 
of  the  pulfe,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  drow- 
1'inefs. 

4.  Apoplexia  (atrabiliaria) ,.  taking  place  in  thofe  of  a  me¬ 
lancholic  conftitution. 

5.  Apoplexia  (traumatica)  from  fome  external  injury  mecha¬ 
nically  applied  to  the  head. 

6.  Apoplexia  (venenata),  from  powerful  fedatives  taken  in¬ 
ternally  or  applied  externally. 

7.  Apoplexia  (mentalis),  from  a  paffion  of  the  mind. 

8.  Apoplexia  (cataleptic a),  the  mufclcs  remaining  contra&ile, 
by  external  motion  of  the  limbs. 

9.  Apoplexia  (fuffocata),  from  fome  external  fuffocating 
power. 

The  apoplexia  is  frequently  fymptomatic, 

1.  Of  an  intermitting  fever.  2.  Continued  fever.  3.  Pldeg- 
mafia.  4.  Exanthema.  5.  Hyfteria.  6.  Epilepfy.  7.  Po¬ 
dagra.  8.  Worms.  9.  Ifchuria.  10.  Scurvy. 

Genus  XLIil.  Paralyfis.  Only  fome  oF  the  voluntary 
motions  diminidied,  frequently  with  deep. 

Vol.  V. 


The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Paralyfis  (partialis)  of  fome  particular  mufcles  only, 

2.  Paralyfis  (hemiplegica)  of  one  fide  of  the  body. 

Varying  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  body. 

a.  Hemiplegia  in  a  plethoric  habit. 

b.  In  a  leucophlegmatic  habit. 

3.  Paralyfis  (parcplegica)  of  one  half  of  the  body  taken 
tranfverfely. 

4.  Paralyfis  (venenata)  from  fedative  powers  applied  either 
internally  or  externally. 

A  fymptom  either  of  an  Afthenia  or  Palfy  is. 

Tremor  ;  an  alternate  motion  of  a  limb  by  frequent  llrokes 
and  intervals. 

The  fpecies  are,  1.  Allhenic.  2.  Paralytic.  3.  Convuldve. 

Ordfr  TI.  Adynamiae.  A  diminution  of  the  involuntary 
motions,  whether  vital  or  natural. 

Genus  XLIV.  Syncope  ;  a  diminution,  or  even  a  total  flop* 
page,  of  the  motion  of  the  heart  for  a  little. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Syncope  (cardiaca),  returning  frequently  without  any 
manifeft  caufe,  with  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart  during  the 
intervals. — From  a  fault  of  the  heart  or  neighbouring  vedels. 

2.  Syncope  (occajionalis)  arifing  from  fome  evident  caufe.— 
From  an  affection  of  the  whole  fyftem. 

II.  Symptomatic  ;  or  fymptoms  of  difeafes  either  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  or  of  other  parts  beddes  the  heart. 

Genus  XLV.  Dyfpepfia.  Anorexia,  naufea,  vomiting,  in- 
fiation,  belching,  rumination,  cardialgia,  gaftrodynia,  more  or 
fewer  of  thofe  fymptoms  at  leaft  concurring;  for  the  moll  part 
with  a  conftipation  of  the  belly,  and  without  any  other  difeafe 
either  of  the  ftomach  itfelf  or  of  other  parts. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

1.  From  a  difeafe  of  the  ftomach  itfelf. 

2.  From  a  difeafe  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  whole  body. 
Genus  XLVI.  Hypochondriads.  Dyfpepfia,  witli  languor, 

fadnefs  and  fear  without  any  adequate  caufes,  in  a  melancholy 
temperament. 

Genus  XLVII.  Chlorofis.  Dyfpepfia,  or  a  defire  of  fome- 
thing  not  ufed  as  food  ;  a  pale  or  difcoloured  complexion  ; 
the  veins  not  well  filled  ;  a  fofc  tumor  of  the  whole  body  j 
afthenia ;  palpitation  ;  fuppi  effion  of  the  menfes. 

Order  III.  Spafmi.  Irregular  motions- of  the  mufcles  or 
mufcular  fibres. 

Sedl.  I.  In  the  animal  functions. 

Genus  XLVIII.  Tetanus; — a  fpaftic  rigidity  of  almoft  the 
whole  body. 

Varying  according  to  the  remote  caufe,  as  it  arifes  either 
from  fomething  internal,  from  cold,  or  from  a  wound.  It 
varies  likewife,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  arife,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  body  affcCted. 

Genus  XL1X.  Trifmus.  A  fpaftic  rigidity  of  the  lower 
jaw. — The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Trifmus  (nafeentium),  feizing  infants  under  two  months 
old. 

2.  Trifmus  (traumaticus),  feizing  people  of  all  ages  either 
from  a  wound  or  cold. 

Genus  L.  Convulfio. — An  irregular  clonic  contraction  of 
the  mufcles  without  deep. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LI.  Chorea,  attacking  thofe  who  have  net  yet  ar¬ 
rived  at  puberty,  moll  commonly  within  the  iotli  or  14th  year, 
with  convulfive  motions  for  the  moll  part  of  one  fide  in  at¬ 
tempting  the  voluntary  motion  of  the  hands  and  arms,  refem 
bling  the  gefticulations  of  mountebanks ;  in  walking,  rather 
dragging  one  of  their  feet  after  them  than  lifting  it. 
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Genus  LI I.  Raphania.  Afpaftic  contitaftion  of  the  joints, 
with  a  convuliive  agitation,  and  moil  violent  periodical  pain. 

Genus  LIIT.  Epilepfia.  A  convulfion  of  the  mufeles,  with 
deep. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Epilepfia  (cerebraiis) ,  fuddenly  attacking  without  any  ma- 
nifefc  caufe,  without  any  fenfe  of  uneal'mefs  preceding,  ex¬ 
cepting  perhaps  a  flight  vertigo  or  fcotonvia. 

2.  Epilepfia  ( fympathica),  without  any  manifeft  caufe,  but 
preceded  by  the  fenfation  of  a  kind  of  air  rifing  from  a  certain 
part  of  the  body  towards  the  head. 

3.  Epilepfia  ( ' pccafionalis ),  aridng  from  a  manifeft  irritation, 
and  ceaftng  on  the  removal  of  that  irritation. 

Varying  according  to  the  difference  of  the  irritating  matter. 
And  thus  it  may  arife, 

From  injuries  of  the  head  ;  pain  ;  worms ;  poifon  ;  from  the 
repulfion  of  the  itch  ;  or  an  effufion  of  any  other  acrid  humour  ; 
from  crudities  in  the  ftomach  ;  from  paffions  of  the  mind  ; 
from  an  immoderate  hemorrhagy  ;  or  from  debility. 

Sect.  II.  In  the  * vlim  functions . 

In  tlie  aft  ion  of  the  heart. 

Genus  LIV.  Palpitatio.  A  violent  and  irregular  motion  of 
the  heart. 

I11  the  action  of  the  lungs. 

Genus  LV.  Afthma.  A  difficulty  of  breathing  returning  by 
intervals,  with  a  fenfe  of  lfraitnefs  in  the  bread,  and  a  noify 
refpiration  with  huffing.  In  the  beginning  of  the  paroxyfnt 
there  is  either  no  cough  at  all,  or  coughing  is  difficult  ;  but 
towards  the  end  the  cough  becomes  fi ee,  frequently  with  a 
copious  fpitting  of  mucus. — The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Afthma  ( fpontaneum ),  without  any  manifeft  caufe  or  other 
concomitant  dileafe. 

2.  Afthma '  (ex  anthem  at  icuni),  from  the  repulfion  of  the  itch 
or  other  acrid  effufion. 

3.  Ailhma  ( plelhorlcum),  from  the  fuppreffion  of  fome  cuf- 
tomary  fanguineous  evacuation,  or  from  a  fpontaneous  ple¬ 
thora. 

Genus  LVI.  Dyfpncea.  A  continual  difficulty  ofbreathing, 
without  any  fenfe  of  ftraitnefs,  but  rather  of  fullnefs  and  in- 
farftion  in  the  breaft  ;  a  frequent  cough  throughout  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Dyfpnoea  ( catarrbahs) ,  with  a  frequent  cough,  bringing 
up  plenty  of  viicid  mucus. 

2.  Dyfpnoea  (ficca ),  with  a  cough  for  the  mod  part  dry. 

3.  Dyfpncea  ( derea) ,  iucreafed  by  the  lealt  change  of  wea¬ 
ther. 

4.  Dyfpncea  ( tcrrea ),  bringing  up  with  the  cough  an  earthy 
calculous  matter. 

5.  Dyfpnoea  ( aqucja ),  with  fcanty  urine  and  cedematous 
feet ;  without  any  fluftuation  in  the  breaft,  or  other  figns  of 
an  hydrothorax. 

6.  Dyfpncea  ( pingucdlnofa ),  in  very  fat  people. 

7.  Dyfpnoea  ( thoracica ),  from  an  injury  done  to  the  parts 
furrounding  the  thorax,  or  from  fome  bad  conformation  of  them. 

8.  Dyfpncea  ( cxtrinjcca j,  from  evident  external  caufes. 

The  fymptomatic  fpecies  of  difpncea  are  fymptoms, 

1.  Of  difeafes  of  the  heart  or  large  veffels. 

2.  Of  a  fweiling  in  the  abdomen. 

3.  Of  various  difeafes. 

Genus  LVII.  Pertuffis.  A  contagious  difeafe;  convulfive 
lirangulating  cough  reiterated  with  noify  infpiration  ;  frequent 
vomiting. 

Seft.  III.  In  tie-natural  funliions. 

Genus  LVIII.  Pyrolis.  A  burning  pain  in  the  epigaftrium,. 
with  plenty  of  aqueousffiumour,  for  the.  moll  part  inlipid,  but 
fometinaes  acrid,  belched  up. 
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Genus  LIX.  Colica.  Pain  of  the  belly,  efpecially  twiftin^ 
round  the  navel  ;  vomiting ;  a  conftipation. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Colica  ( fpafmodica ),  with  retraftion  of  the  navel,  and 
fpafms  of  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

Varying,  by  reafon  of  fome  fymptoms  fuperadded.  Hence, 

a,  Colica,  with  vomiting  of  excrements,  or  of  matters  in- 
jefted  by  the  anus. 

b,  Colica,  with  inflammation  fupervening. 

2.  Colica  ( piBonum ),  preceded  by  a  fenfe  of  weight  or  un« 
eafinefs  in  the  belly,  efpecially  about  the  navel ;  then  comes  orr 
the  colic  pain,  at  firft  flight  and  interrupted,  chiefly  augment¬ 
ed  after  meals:  at  length  more  fevere  and  almoft  continual, 
with  pains  of  the  arms  and  back,  at  laft  ending  in  a  palfy. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  caufe;  and 
hence, 

a,  From  metallic  poifon. 

b,  From  acids  taken  inwardly. 

c,  From  cold. 

d,  From  a  contuflon  of  the  back. 

3.  Colica  (JlercorcaJ,  in  people  fubjeft  to  coftivenefs. 

4.  Colica  (accidentally,  from  acrid  matter  taken  inwardly. 

5.  Colica  fmecon'iaUs),  in  new-born  children,  from  a  reten» 
tion  of  the  meconium. 

6.  Colic  (callcfci),  with  a  fenfation  of  ftrifture  in  fome  part 
of  the  inteftines,  and  frequently  of  a  colleftion  of  flatus  with 
fome  pain  before  the  conllrifted  part;  which  flatus  alfo  pall¬ 
ing  through  the  part  where  the  ftrifture  is  felt,  gradually  va-- 
nilhes  ;  the  belly  (low,  and  at  laft  paffing  only  a  few  liquid 
faeces. 

7.  Colica  (calculofa),  with  a  fixed  hardnels  in  fome  part  of 
the  abdomen,  and  calculi  fometimes  paling  by  the  anus. 

Genus  LX.  Cholera.  A  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  and 
likewife  a  frequent  excretion  of  the  fame  by  ftool ;  anxiety  y 
gripes  ;  fpafms  in  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

1.  Idiopathic. 

T.  Cholera  ffpontanea),  arilihg  in  a  warm  feafon,  without 
any  manifeft  caufe. 

2.  Cholera  ( accidentals ),  from  acrid  matters  taken  inwardly,. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LXI.  Diarrhoea.  Frequent  ftools  ;  the  difeafe  not 
inftftiotis  ;  no  primary  pyrexia. 

J.  Idiopathic. 

.  1.  Dinrrl  eea  (crapulofa),  in  which  the  excrements  are  void-*- 
ed  in  greater  quantity  than  naturally. 

2.  Diarrhoea  ( b'diojoj ,  in  which  yellow  faeces  are  voided  in 
great  quantity. 

3.  Dianhoea  ( mucofa ),  in  which  either  from  acrid  fubftances 
taken  inwardly,  or  from  cold,  efpecially  applied  to  the  feet,  a 
grtat  quantity  of  mucus  is  voided. 

4.  Diarrhoea  (caliaca),  in  which  a  milky  humour  of  the  na». 
ture  of  chyle  is  paffed. 

5.  Dianhcca  ( lienteria ),  in  which  the  aliments  are  difeharged 
with  little  alteration  foon  after  eating. 

6.  Diarrhoea  (ImatirrhaiaJ,  in  which  a  bloody  ferous  mat»- 
ter  is  difeharged  without  pain. 

IT.  Symptomatic. 

Geuus  LXII.  Diabetes.  A  chronical  profufion  of  urine, 
for  the  moil  part  preternatural,  and  in  immoderate  quantity. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Diabetes  ( mellitus) ,  with  urine  of  the  fmell,  colour,  and. 
tafte  of  honey. 

2.  Diabetes  (infipidus),  with  limpid,  but  not  fweet  urine. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LX1II.  Hyfteria.  Rumbling  of  the  bowels ;  a  fenfa¬ 
tion  as  of  a  globe  turning  itfelf  in  the  belly,  afeending  to  the 
ftcfmach  and  fauces,  and  there  threatening  fuffocation  j  fleep^.; 
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Convultions ;  a  great  quantity  of  limpid  urine  ;  the  mind  invo¬ 
luntarily  fickle  and  mutable. 

The  following  are  by  Sauvages  reckoned  diftindl  idiopathic 
fpecies  ;  but,  by  D  .  Cullen,  only  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

A,  From  a  retention  of  the'menfes. 

B,  From  a  menorrhagia  omenta. 

C,  From  a  menorrhagia  ferofa,  or  fluor  albus. 

D,  From  an  obftru&ion  of  the  vifcera. 

E,  From  a  fault  of  the  ftomach. 

F,  From  too  great  falacity. 

Genus  LXIV.  Hydrophobia.  A  diflike  and  horror  at  any 
kind  of  drink,  as  occafioning  a  couvultion  of  the  pharynx  ;  in¬ 
duced,  for  the  molt  part,  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal.  The 
fpecies  are, 

I.  Hydrophobia  (rabiofa),  with  a  delire  of  biting  the  by- 
llanders,  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal. 

II.  Hydrophobia  (fmplex),  without  madnefs,  or  any  defire 
of  biting. 

Order  IV.  Vefanix.  Diforders  of  the  judgment,  without 
any  pyrexia  or  coma. 

Genus  LXV.  Amentia  ;  an  imbecility  of  judgment,  by 
which  people  either  do  not  perceive,  or  do  not  remember,  the 
relations  of  things.  The  ipecies  are, 

I.  Amentia  ( congenita ),  continuing  from  a  perfon’s  birth. 

II.  Amentia  ( fenilis ),  from  the  diminution  of  the  percep¬ 
tions  and  memory  through  extreme  old  age. 

III.  Amentia  (aequijitn) ,  occurring  in  people  formerly  of  a 
found  mind,  from  evident  external  caufes. 

Genus  LXVI.  Melancholia ;  a  partial  madnefs,  without 
dyfpepfla. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  fubjedts  concerning  which 
the  pevfon  raves;  and  thus  it  is, 

1.  With  an  imagination  in  the  patient  concerning  his  body 
being  in  a  dangerous  condition,  from  flight  caufes;  or  that  his 
affairs  are  in  a  defperate  Hate. 

2.  With  an  imagination  concerning  a  profperous  ftate  of 
affairs. 

3.  With  violent  love,  without  fatyriafis  or  nymphomania. 

4.  With  a  luperftitious  fear  of  a  future  ftate. 

5.  With  an  averlion  from  motion  and  all  the  offices  of  life. 

6.  With  reftleflnefs,  and  an  impatience  of  any  fltuation  what¬ 
ever. 

7.  With  a  wearinefs  of  life. 

8.  With  a  deception  concerning  the  nature  of  the  patient’s 
fpecies. 

Dr.  Cullen  thinks  that  there  is  no  fuch  difeafe  as  that  called 
damonomania ,  and  that  the  eJiFeafcs  mentioned  by  Sauvages  un¬ 
der  that  title  are  either, 

1.  Species  of  melancholy  or  mania;  or 

2.  Of  fome  difeafe  by  the  fpedlators  falfely  aferibed  to  the 
influence  of  an  evil  fpirit ;  or 

3.  Of  a  difeafe  entirely  feigned;  or, 

4.  Of  a  difeafe  partly  true  and  partly  feigned. 

Genus  LXVII.  Mania;  univerlal  madnefs. 

1.  Mania  ( mcntalis ),  anting  entirely  from  paffions  of  the 
mind. 

2.  Mania  {corf  area),  from  an  evident  difeafe  of  the  body. 
Varying  according  to  the  d'fferent  difeafe  of  the  body. 

3.  Mania  {obfeura),  without  any  paflion  of  mind  or  evident 
difeafe  of  the  body  preceding. 

The  fymptomatic  fpecies  of  mania.are, 

1.  Paraphrofyne  from  poifons. 

2.  Paraphrofyne  from  paflion. 

3.  Paraphrolyne  febrflis. 

Genus  LXVI1I.  Oneirodynia.  A  violent  and  troublefome 
imagination  in  time  of  lleep. 
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1.  Oneirodynia  (a  diva),  exciting  to  walking  and  various 
motions. 

z.  Oneirodynia  (gravans),  from  a  fenfe  of  tome  weight  in¬ 
cumbent,  and  prefling  on  the  breaft  efpecially. 

CLASS  ITT.  CACHExm  ;  a  depraved  habit  of  the  whole  or 
greateft  part  of  the  body,  without  primary  pyrexia  or  neurofis. 

Order  I.  Marcores.  A  wafting  of  the  whole  bodvr. 

Genus  EXIX.  Babes.  Leannels,  afthenia,  hectic  pyrexia. 
The  fpecies  are, 

1 .  Tabes  (purulenta),  from  an  external  or  internal  ulcer,  or 
from  a  vomica. 

Varying  in  its  fltuation  :  hence, 

2.  Tabes  (fcrophulofa) ,  in  fcrophulous  conftitutions. 

3.  Tabes  (venenata),  from  poifon  taken  inwardly. 

Genus  LXX.  Atrophia.  Leannefs  and  aflhenia,  without 
he£tic  pyrexia.  The  fpecies  are, 

r.  Atrophia  (inanitorum) ,  from  too  great  evacuation. 

2.  Atrophia  (famelicorum ) ,  from  a  deficiency  of  nourifhment. 

3.  Atrophia  (cacochymica) ,  from  corrupted  nourifliment. 

4.  Atrophia  (debilium),  from  the  function  of  nutrition  beino- 
depraved,  without  any  extraordinary  evacuation  or  cacochymia 
having  preceded. 

Order  II.  Intumefcentiae.  An  external  tumor  of  the  whole 
or  greateft  part  of  the  body. 

Se6t.  I.  Adipofce. 

Genus  LXX1.  Polyfarcia ;  a  troublefome  fwelling  of  the 
body  from  fat. 

Se<ft.  II.  Flatuofs. 

Genus  LXII.  Pneumatofis.  A  tenfe  elaftic  fwelling  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  crackling  under  the  hand.  The  fpecies  are, 

t.  Pneumatofis  (fpontanea) ,  without  any  manifeft  caufe. 

2.  Pneumatofis  ( traumatica ),  from  a  wound  in  the  breaft. 

3.  Pneumatofis  (venenata),  from  poifon  injedted  or  applied. 

4  Pneumatofis  (lyjlerica),  with  hyfteria. 

Genus  LXXI1I.  Tympanites.  A  tenfe,  ^laftic,  fonorous 
fwelling  of  the  abdomen  ;  coftivenefs ;  a  decay  of  the  other 
parts.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Tympanites  (intejlinalis) ,  with  a  tumour  of  the  abdomen 
frequently  unequal,  and  with'  a  frequent  evacuation  of  air  re¬ 
lieving  the  tenfion  and  pain. 

2.  Tympanites  (abdominalis) ,  with  a  more  evident  noife,  a 
more  equable  tumor,  and  a  lefs  frequent  emiffion  of  flatus, 
which  alio  gives  lefs  relief. 

Genus  LXXIV.  Phyfometra.  A  flight  elaftic  fwelling  in 
the  epigaltrium,  having  the  figure  and  fltuation  of  the  uterus. 
Sect.  III.  Aquofcs  or  Hydrofes. 

Genus  LXXV.  Anafarca.  A  foft,  inelaftic  fwelling  of  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Anafarca  (ferofa),  from  a  retention  of  ferum  on  account 
of  the  fuppreflion  of  the  ufual  evacuations,  or  from  an  increafe 
of  the  ferum  on  account  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  water  taken 
inwardly. 

2.  Anafarca  (ofpilata),  from  a  compreffion  of  the  veins. 

3.  Anafarca  (exanthematica),  arifing  after  exanthemata,  es¬ 
pecially  after  the  eryiipelas. 

4.  Anafarca  (anemia),  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  blood  pro¬ 
duced  by  hemorrhagy. 

5.  Anafarca  (debilium),  in  weak  people  after  long  difeafes, 
or  from  other  caufes. 

Genus  LXXVI.  Hydrocephalus.  A  foft  inelaftic  fwelling 
of  the  head,  with  the  futures  of  the  cranium  opened. 

Genus  LXXVII.  Hydrorachitis.  A  foft,  (lender  tumor 
above  the  veitebrx  of  the  loins ;  the  vertebrx  gaping  from  each 
other, 
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Genus  LXXVlII.  Hydrothorax.  Dyfpnoea  ;  palenefs  of  the 
face ;  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet ;  fcanty  urine ;  lying 
down  difficult ;  a  fudden  and  fpontaneous  waking  out  of  deep, 
with  palpitation;  water  iludtuating  in  the  breath 

Genus  LXX1X.  Afcites.  A  tenfe,  fcarce  elaftic,  but  fluc¬ 
tuating  fwelling  of  the  abdomen.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Afcites  (abdomina/is) ,  with  an  equal  fwelling  of  the  whole 
abdomen,  and  with  a  fluctuation  fufficieutly  evident. 

Varying  according  to  the  caufe. 

A,  From  an  obltrudtion  of  the  vifeera. 

B,  From  debility. 

C,  From  a  thinnefs  of  the  blood. 

2.  Afcites  (faccaius),  with  a  fwelling  of  the  abdomen,  in  the 
beginning  at  lead,  partial,  and  with  a  lefs  evident  fludtuation. 

Genus  LXXX.  Hydro metra.  A  fwelling  of  the  hypogaf- 
trium  in  -women,  gradually  increafing,  keeping  the  fliape  of  the 
uterus,  yielding  to  preffu re,  and  fluctuating;  without  ifchiiria 
or  pregnancy. 

Genus  LXXXI.  Hydrocele.  A  fwelling  of  the  ferotum, 
not  painful ;  increafing  by  degrees,  foft,  fluctuating,  and  pel¬ 
lucid. 

■SeCt.  IV.  Solida. 

Genus  LXXXII.  Phyfconia.  A  fwelling  chiefly  occupy¬ 
ing  a  certain  part  of  the  abdomen,  gradually  increafing,  and 
neither  fonorous  nor  fluctuating.  The  fpecies  are, 

Phyfconia  hepatica, 

Phyfconia  fplenica. 

Phyfconia  renalis. 

phyfconia  uterina. 

Phyfconia  ab  ovario. 

Phvfconia  mefenterica. 

Phyfconia  inteftinalis. 

Phyfconia  omentalis. 

Phyfconia  polyfplachna. 

Phyfconia  vifceralis. 

Phyfconia  externa  lupialis. 

Phyfconia  externa  feirrhodea. 

Phyfconia  externa  hydatidofa. 

Phyfconia  ab  adipe  fubcutaneo. 

Phyfconia  ab  excrel'centia. 

Genus  LXXXIII.  Rachitis.  A  large  head,  fwelling  moft  in 
the  forepart,  the  ribs  depreffed;  abdomen  fwelled,  with  a  de¬ 
cay  of  the  other  parts. 

Varying, 

t.  Simple,  without  any  other  difeafe. 

2.  Joined  with  other  difeafes. 

Order  III  Impetigines.  Cachexies  chiefly  deforming  the 
■flan  and  external  parts  of  the  body. 

Genus  LXXX1V.  Scrophula.  Swellings  of  the  conglobate 
glands,  efpecially  in  the  neck  ;  fuelling  of  the  upper  lip  and 
fupport  of  the  nofe  ;  the  face  florid,  fkin  thin,  abdomen  fwelled. 
The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Scrophula  (vulgaris),  Ample,  external,  and  permanent. 

2.  Scrophula  (mefenterica),  Ample,  internal,  with  palenefs 
of  tfle  face,  w-ant  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the  abdomen,  and 
unufual  fetor  of  the  excrements. 

3  Scrophula  (fugax) ,  molt  Ample,  appearing  only  about 
the  neck  ;  for  the  molt  part  proceeding  from  the  reforption 
of  the  matter  of  ulcers  in  the  head. 

4.  Scrophula  ( Americana ),  joined  with  the  yaws. 

Genus  LXXXV.  Syphilis.  A  contagious  difeafe,  after 
impure  venery,  arid  a  diforder  of  the  genitals ;  ulcers  of  the 
tonflls  ;  of  the  flrin,  efpecially  about  the  margin  of  the  hair  ; 
corymbofe  papulae,  ending  in  crufts  and  crufty  ulcers  ;  pains 
of  the  bones  ;  exoftofes. 

Genus  LXXX VI.  Scorbutus.  In  cold  countries,  attack¬ 


ing  after  putrefeent  diet,  efpecially  fuch  as  is  fait  and  of  the 
animal-kind,  where  no  fupply  of  frelh  vegetables  is  to  be  had  j 
althcnia  ;  Itomacace  ;  fpots  of  different  colours  on  the  fkin, 
for  the  meft  part  livid,  and  appearing  chiefly  among  the  roots  ’ 
of  the  hair. 

Varying  in  degree. 

a ,  Scorbutus  incipiens. 

b,  Scorbutus  crefcens. 

c,  Scorbutus  inveteratus. 

Varying  alfo  in  fymptoms. 

d,  Scorbutus  livid  us. 

e,  Scorbutus  petechialis. 

f,  Scorbutus  pallidus. 

g,  Scorbutus  ruber. 

h,  Scorbutus  calidus. 

Genus  LXXXVII.  Elephantiafis.  A  contagious  difeafe  5 
thick,  wrinkled,  rough,  unctuous  flrin,  deftitute  of  hairs, 
ansefthefia  in  the  extremities,  the  face  deformed  with  pimples, 
the  voice  hoaife  and  nafal. 

Genus  LXXXVIII.  Lepra.  The  flrin  rough,  with  white, 
branny,  and  chopped  efehars,  fometimes  moilt  beneath,  with 
itching. 

Genus  LXXXIX.  Framboelia.  Swellings  refembling fungi, 
or  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry  or  rafpberry,  growing  on  various 
parts  of  the  flrin. 

Genus  XC.  Trichoma.  A  contagious  difeafe  ;  the  hairs 
thicker  than  ufual,  and  twilled  into  inextricable  knots  and 
cords. 

Genus  XCI.  Idterus.  Yellownefs  of  the  flrin  and  eyes  ; 
white  faeces  ;  urine  of  a  dark  red,  tinging  what  is  put  into 
it  of  a  clay-colour. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are, 

1.  Idterus  (calculofus) ,  with  acute  pain  the  epigaftrid 
region,  increafing  after  meals;  biliary  concretions  voided  by 
ftool. 

2.  Idterus  (fpajmodicus) ,  without  pain,  after  fpafmodic  dif« 
eafes  and  paffions  of  the  mind. 

3.  Idterus  (hepaticus),  without  pain,  after  difeafes  of  the  liver; 

4.  Idterus  (gravidarum).,  ariling  during  the  time  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  going  off  after  delivery. 

5.  Idterus  (infantum),  coming  on  in  infants  a  few  days  after 
birth. 

CLASS  IV.  Locales.  An  affedtion  of  fome  part,  but 
not  of  the  whole  body. 

Order  I.  Dyfethefiae.  The  fenfes  depraved  or  deftroyed, 
from  a  difeafe  of  the  external  organs. 

Genus  XCII.  Caligo.  The  fight  impaired  or  totally 
deltroyed,  on  account  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  interpofed 
between  the  objects  and  the  retina,  inherent  in  the  eye  itfelf 
of  the  eye-lids.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Caligo  ( lends ),  occafioned  by  an  opaque  fpot  behind  ths 
pupil. 

2.  Caligo  (cornea),  from  an  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

3.  Caligo  (pupilla),  from  an  obltrudtion  of  the  pupil. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it 

proceeds. 

4.  Caligo  (lmmorum),. from  a  difeafe  or  defedt  of  the  aqueous 
humour. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  ftate  of  the  humour. 

5.  Caligo  (palpebrarum ),  from  a  difeafe  inherent  in  the 
eye-lids. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  in  the  eye-lids. 

Genus  XCIII.  Amaurofts.  The  fight  diminilhed,  or 
totally  abolilhed,  without  any  evident  difeafe  of  the  eye  ;  the 
pupil  for  the  molt  part  remaining  dilated  and  immoveable<> 
The  fpecies  are, 
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!•  Atnaurofis  ( comprejfionis ),  after  the  caufes  and  attended 
with  the  fymptoms  of  congeition  in  the  brain. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  caufe, 

2.  Amaurofis  ( atonica ),  after  the  caufes  and  accompanied 
with  fymptoms  of  debility. 

3.  Amaurcfis  ( fpajmodica ) ,  after  the  caufes  and  with  the 
figns  of  fpafm. 

4.  Amaurofis  (venenata),  from  poifon  taken  into  the  body 
or  applied  outwardly  to  it. 

Genus  XCIV.  Dyfopia.  A  depravation  of  the  fight,  fo 
that  objedts  cannot  be  diilindtly  perceived,  except  at  a  certain 
diftance,  and  in  a  certain  fituation.  Tite  fpecies  are, 

1.  Dyfopia  (tenelrarum),  in  which  objects  are  not  feen  un- 
lefs  they  be  placed  in  a  ftrong  light. 

2.  Dyfopia  ( luminis ),  in  which  objects  are  not  diftin&ly 
feen  unlefs  by  a  weak  light. 

3.  Dyfopia  (diffitorum),  in  which  diftant  obje&s  are  not 
perceived. 

4.  Dyfopia  ( proximorum ),  in  which  the  neareft  obje&s  are 
not  perceived. 

5.  Dyfopia  (lateralis),  in  which  objects  are  not  perceived 
unlefs  placed  in  an  oblique  pofture. 

Genus  XCV.  Pfeudoblepfis.  When  the  fight  is  difeafed  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  perfon  imagines  he  fees  things  which 
'really  do  not  exift,  or  fees  things  which  do  exift  after  forne 
other  manner  than  they  really  are.  The  fpecies  are, 

t.  Pfeudoblepfis  (imaginaria) ,  in  which  the  perfon  imagines 
he  fees  things  which  really  do  not  exi ft. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  imagination. 

2.  Pfeudoblepfis  (mutans),  in  which  objedls  really  exifting 
appear  fomehow  changed. 

Varying  according  to  the  change  perceived  in  the  obje&s, 
and  according  to  tire  remote  caufe. 

Genus  XCVI.  Dyfecoea.  A  diminution  or  total  abolition 
of  the  fenfe  of  hearing.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Dyfeccea  (organica),  from  a  difeafe  in  the  organs  tranf- 
mitting  founds  to  the  internal  ear. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  and  of  the 
part  aftedied. 

2.  Dyfeccea  (atonica),  without  any  evident  difeafe  of  the 
organs  tranfmitting  the  founds. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  caufe. 

Genus  XCVII.  Paracufis.  A  depravation  of  the  hearing. 
The  fpecies  are, 

;.  Paracufis  (imperfeBa),  in  which  though  founds  coming 
from  external  objedts.  are  heard,  yet  it  is  neither  diltindUy  nor 
in  the  ufual  manner.. 

Varying, 

a,  With  a  dulnefs  of  hearing. 

L,  With  a  hearing  too  acute  and  fenfible. 

c,  When  a  Angle  external  found  is  doubled  by  fome  internal 
caufes. 

d,  When  the  founds  which  a  perfon  defires  to  bear  are  not 
perceived,  unlefs  fome  other  violent  found  is  raifed  at  the 
fame  time. 

2.  Paracufis  (imaginaria),  in  which  founds  not  exifting  ex¬ 
ternally-  are  excited  from  internal  caufes. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  found  perceived, 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  caufe. 

Genus  XCVIII.  Anofmia.  Adiminution  or  abolition  of 
the  fenfe  of  fmell.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Anofmia  (organica),  from  a  difeafe  in  the  membrane 
lining  the  internal  parts  of  the  notlrils. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

2.  Anofmia  (atonica),  without  any  evident  difeafe  of  the 
membrane  of  the  nofe. 

Vol.  V. 
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Genus  XClX.  Agheuftia,  A  diminution  or  abolition  of 
the  fenfe  of  tafte. 

1.  Agheuftia  (organica),  from  a  difeafe  in  the  membrane  of 
the  tongue,  keeping  off  from  the  nerves  thofe  fubftances 
which  ought  to  produce  tafte. 

2.  Agheuftia  (atonica),  without  any  evident  difeafe  of  the 
tongue. 

Genus  C.  Anaefthefia.  A  diminution  or  abolition  of  the 
fenfe  ot  feeling.  The  fpecies  from  Sauvages,  adopted  by 
Dr.  Cullen,  are, 

1.  Anaefthefia  a  fpina  bifida. 

2.  Anaefthefia  plethorica. 

3.  Anaefthefia  nafeentium. 

4.  Ansfthefia  melancholica. 

Order  II.  Dyforexia.  Error  or  defeat  in  appetite. 

Sedt.  I.  Appetitus  erronei. 

Genus  CL  Bulimia.  A  defire  for  food  in  greater  quantities 
than  can  be  digefted. 

The  idiopathic  fpecies  are,, 

1.  Bulimia  (helluonum) ,  an  unufual  appetite  for  food,  with¬ 
out  any  difeafe  of  the  ftomach. 

2.  Bulimia  (fyncopallj, a  frequent  defire  of  meat,  on  account 
of  a  fenfation  of  hunger  threatening  fyncope. 

3.  Bulimia  (emetica),  an  appetite  for  a  great  quantity  of 
meat,  which  is  thrown  up  immediately  after  it  is  taken. 

Genus  CII.  Polydipfia.  An  appetite  for  an  unufual  quantity 
of  drink. 

The  polydipfia  is  almoft  always  fymptomatic,  and  varies 
only  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  which  accompanies 
it. 

Genus  CIII.  Pica.  A  defire  of  fwallowing  fubftances  not 
ufed  as  food. 

Genus  CIV.  Satyriafis.  An  unbounded  defire  of  venery  in 
men.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Satyriafis  (juvenilis),  an  unbounded  defire  of  venery',  the 
body  at  the  fame  time  being  little  difordered. 

2.  Satyriafis  (furens),  a  vehement  defire  of  venery,  with  a 
great  diforder  of  the  body  at  the  fame  time. 

Genus  CV.  Nymphomania.  An  unbounded  defire  of  venery 
in  women. 

Varying  in  degree. 

Genus  CVI.  Noftalgia.  A  violent  defire  in  thofe  who  are 
abfent  from  their  country  of  revifiting  it. 

T.  Noftalgia  (fimplex),  without  any  other  difeafe. 

2.  Noftalgia  (complicata),  accompanied  with  other  difeafes. 

Sedt.  II.  Appetitus  deficientes. 

Genus  CVII.  Anorexia.  Want  of  appetite  for  food. 
Always  fymptomatic. 

1.  Anorexia  (humoralis),  from  fome  humour  loading  the 
ftomach. 

2.  Anorexia  (atonica),  from  the  tone  of  the  fibres  of  the 
ftomach  being  loft. 

Genus  CVIII.  Adipfia.  -  A  want  of  thirft.  Always  a 
fymptom  of  fome  difeafe  affedting  the  fenforium  commune. 

Genus  CIX.  Anaphrodifia.  Want  of  defire  for,  or  impo¬ 
tence  to,  venery. 

The  true  fpecies  are, , 

j.  Anaphrodifia  paralytica. 

2.  Anaphrodifia  gonorrhoica. 

The  falfe  ones  are, 

1.  Anaphrodifia  a  marifeis. 

2.  Anaphrodifia  ab  urethrae  vitio. 

Order  III.  Dyfcinefiae.  An  impediment,  or  depravation 
of  motion  from  a  diforder  of  the  organs, 
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Genus  CX.  Aphonia.  A  total  fuppreffion  of  voice  without 
copia  or  fyncope.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Aphonia  (guttural'n),  from  the  fauces  or  glottis  being 
{welled. 

2.  Aphonia  (trade alls),  from  a  compreffion  of  the  trachea. 

3.  Aphonia  ( atoriwa /,  from  the  nerves  of  the  larynx  being  cut. 

Genus  CXI.  Mutitas.  A.  want  of  power  to  pronounce  words, 

IThe  fpecies  are, 

1.  Mutitas  (irgarJca) ,  -  from  the  tongue  being  cut  out  or 
deftroyed. 

2.  Mutitas  (atonica),  from  the  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of 
the  tongue. 

3.  Mutitas  ( 'furdorum ).,  from  people  being  born  deaf,  or 
the  hearing  being  deftroyed  during  childhood. 

Genus  CXII.  Paraphonia.  A  depraved  found  of  the  voice. 
"The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Paraphonia  (puberum) ,  in  which,  about  the  time  of  pu¬ 
berty,  the  voice,  from  being  acute  and  fweet,  becomes  more 
grave  and  harfh. 

2.  Paraphonia  (rauca),  in  which,  by  reafon  of  the  drynefs  or 
flaccid  tumor  of  the  fauces,  the  voice  becomes  rough  and 
-hoarfe. 

2.  Paraphonia  (refo.nans),  in  which,  by  reafon  of  an  obftruc- 
tion  in  the  .noftrils,  the  voice  becomes  hoarfe,  with  a  found  hif- 
iing  through  the  noftrils. 

4.  Paraphonia  (pabalina),  in  which,  on  account  of  a  defeat 
or  divifion  of  the  uvula,  for  the  moft  part  with  an  hare  lip,  the 
voice  becomes  obfcure,  hoarfe,  and  unpleafant. 

5..  Paraphonia  (cla<ngens),  in  which  the  voice  is  changed  to 
one  acute,  fhrill,  and  fmall. 

-  <S.  Paraphonia  (comatoja) ,  in  which,  from  a  relaxation  of 
the  velum  nalati  and  glottis,  a  found  is  produced  during  in¬ 
spiration. 

Genus  CXIII.  Pfellifmus.  A  defe£t  in  the  articulation  of 
words.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Pfellifmus  ( ha-fitans ),  in  which  the  words,  efpecially  the 
flrft:  ones  of  a  difcourfe,  are  not  eafily  pronounced,  and  not 
without  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  firft  fy liable. 

2.  Pfellifmus  (ringcns),  in  which  the  found  of  the  letter  R 
is  always  afpi rated,  and,  as  it  were,  doubled. 

3.  Pfellifmus  { lallajis ),  in  which  the  found  of  the  letter  L 
becomes  more  liquid,  or  is  pronounced  inftead  of  ft. 

4.  Pfellifmus  (evwlYiens) ,  in  which  the  hard  letters  are 
changed  into  the  fofter  ones,  and  thu6  the  letter  S  is  much 
ufed. 

5.  Pfellifmus  (halbutiens) ,  in  which,  by  reafon  of  the  tongue 
being  large,  or  fwelled,  the  labial  letters  are  better  heard,  and 
often  pronounced  inftead  of  others. 

6.  Pfellifmus  (achciles),  in  which  the  labial  letters  cannot  be 
pronounced  at  all,  or  with  difficulty. 

7.  Pfellifmus  ( logoftomatum ),  in  which,  on  account  of  the 
divifion  of  the  palate,  the  guttural  letters  are  lefs  perfe&ly  pro¬ 
nounced. 

Genus  CXIV.  Strabifmus.  The  optic  axes  of  the  eyes  not 
converging-  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Strabifmus  (babitualis),  from  a  bad  cuftom  of  ufing  only 
one  eye. 

2.  Strabifmus  (commodus),  from  the  greater  debility  or  mo¬ 
bility  of  one  eye  above  the  other  5  fo  that  both  eyes  cannot  be 
conveniently  uled. 

3.  Strabifmas  (necejjarius),  from  a  change  in  the  fituation  or 
fhape  of  the  parts  of  the  eye. 

Genus  CXV.  Contrabtura.  A  long  continued  and  rigid 
eontrabfion  of  one  or  more  limbs.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Contra  btura  (primaria),  from  the  mufcles  becoming  con- 
trafted  and  rigid. 


a,  From  the  mufcles  becoming  rigid  by  inflammation. 

b,  From  mufcles  becoming  rigid  by  fpafm. 

c,  From  mufcles  contracted  by  reafon  of  their  antagonifta 
having  become  paralytic. 

d,  From  mufcles  contra£ted  by  an  irritating  acrimony. 

2.  Contrabbara  (articularis) ,  from  ftifljoints. 

Order  IV.  Apocenofes.  A  flux  either  of  blood  or  fome 
other  humour  flowing  more  plentifully  than  ufual,  without 
pyrexia,  or  an  increafed  impulle  of  fluids. 

Genus  CXVI.  Profufio.  A  flux  of  blood. 

Genus  CXVII.  Ephidrofis.  A  preternatural  evacuation  of 
fweat. 

Symptomatic  ephidrofes  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
difeafes  which  they  accompany,  the  different  nature  of  the 
livcat  itfelf,  and  lbmetimes  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
which  fweat  moft. 

Genus  CXVII  l.  Epiphora.  A  flux  of  the  lachrymal  humour. 

Genus  CXIX.  Ptyalifmus.  A  flux  of  faliva. 

Genus  CXX.  Enurefis.  An  involuntary  flux  of  urine  with¬ 
out  pain.  The  fpecies  are, 

u  Enurefis  (aieuica),  after  difeafes  injuring  the  fphinbler 
of  the  bladder. 

2.  Enurefis  [irritate),  from  a  compreflion  or  irritation  of 
the  bladder. 

Genus  CXXI.  Gonorrhoea.  A  preternatural  flux  of  humour 
from  the  urethra  in  men,  with  or  without  a  defire  of  venery. 
The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Gonorrhoea  (pura),  in  which,  without  any  impure  ve¬ 
nery  having  preceded,  a  humour  refembiing  pus,  without  dy- 
furia  or  propenfity  to  venery,  flows  from  the  urethra. 

2.  Gonorrhoea  (impura),  in  which,  after  impure  venery, 
an  humour  like  pus  flows  from  the  urethra  with  dyfuria.  The 
confequence  of  this  is, 

3.  Gonorrhoea  ( mucofa ),  in  which,  after  an  impure  go¬ 
norrhoea,  a  mucous  humour  flows  from  the  urethra  with  little 
or  no  dyfuria. 

4.  Gonorrhoea  (laxorum),  in  which  an  humour  for  the  moil 
part  pellucid,  v/ithout  any  ereblion  of  the  penis,  but  with  a 
propenfity  to  venery,  flows  from  the  urethra  while  the  perfon 
is  awake. 

5.  Gonorrhoea  (dormientium) ,  in  which  the  feminal  liquor 
is  thrown  out,  with  erebtion  and  defire  of  venery,  in  thofe 
who  are  afleep  and  have  lafeivious  dreams. 

Order  V.  Epifchefes.  Suppreffionfe  of  evacuations. 

Genus  CXXII.  Obftipatio.  The  ftools  either  fuppreffed,  or 
flower  than  ufual.  The  fpecies  are, 

1. '  Obftipatio  (dcbiHum),  in  lax,  weak,  and  for  the  moft 
part  dyfpeptic  perfons. 

2.  Obftipatio  (rigidorum) ,  In  people  whofe  fibres  are  rigid, 
and  frequently  of  an  hypochondriac  difpofition. 

3.  Obftipatio  (ohjlrudonm) ,  with  iymptoms  of  the  colica 
I  ft,  2d,  4th,  and  7th,  abovementioned. 

Genus  CXXIII.  Ifchuria.  An  abfolute  fuppreflion  of  urine. 
The  fpecies  are, 

x.  Ifchuria  (reualis),  coming  after  a  difeafe  of  the  kidneys, 
with  pain,  or  troublefome  fenfe  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  and  without  any  fwelling  of  the  hypogaftrium,  or 
deft  re  of  making  water. 

2.  Ifchuria  (ureterica),  coming  after  a  difeafe  of  the  kidneys, 
with  a  fenfe  of  pain  or  uneafinels  in  fome  part  of  the  ureter, 
and  without  any  tumor  of  the  hypogaftrium,  or  defire  of 
making  water. 

3.  Ifchuria  (veficalis),  with  a  fwelling  of  the  hypogaftrium, 
pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  a  frequent  ftimulus  t« 
make  water. 
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4.  Ifchurla  furethralis),  with  a  fwelling  of  the  hypogaftrium, 
frequent  flimulus  to  make  water,  and  pain  in  fome  part  of 
the  urethra. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  fubdivided  into  many  varieties,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  caufes. 

Genus  CXX1V.  Dyfuria.  A  painful,  and  fomehow  impeded 
emiffion  of  urine.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Dyfuria  far  Jens),  with  heat  of  water,  without  any  ma- 
nifeft  diforder  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Dyfuria  (fpafmodica) ,  from  a  fpafm  communicated  from 
the  other  parts  to  the  bladder. 

3.  Dyfuria  (comprejjiotiis),  from  the  neighbouring  parts 
prefling  upon  the  bladder. 

4.  Dyfuria  (pblogjlica) ,from  an  inflammation  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts. 

5.  Dyfuria  (irritata),  with  figns  of  a  (tone  in  the  bladder. 

6.  Dyfuria  (mucofa),  with  a  copious  excretion  of  mucus. 

Genus  CXXV.  Dyfpermatifmus.  A  flow,  impeded,  and  in- 

fufficient  million  of  femen  in  the  venereal  aft.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Dyfpermatifmus  furethralis),  from  difeafesof  the  urethra. 

2.  Dyfpermatifmus  (uodojus),  from  knots  on  the  cavernous 
bodies. 

3.  Dyfpermatifmus  fpresputialis) ,  from  too  narrow  an  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  prepuce. 

4  Dyfpermatifmus  (mucofus),  from  mucus  infarfting  the 
urethra. 

5.  Dyfpermatifmus  (bypertonicus),  from  too  ftrong  an  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  penis. 

6.  Dyfpermatifmus  fepilepticus),  from  a  fpafmodic  epilepfy 
happening  during  the  time  of  coition. 

7.  Dyfpermatifmus  ( apraRodes ),  from  an  imbecility  of  the 
parts  of  generation. 

8.  Dyfpermatifmus  frefuus),  in  which  there  is  no  emiffion 
of  femen,  becaufe  it  returns  from  the  urethra  into  the  bladder. 

Genus  CXXVI.  Arnenorrhoea.  The  menles  either  flowing 
more  fparingly  than  ufual,  or  not  at  all,  at  their  ufuat  time, 
without  pregnancy.  The  fpecies  are, 

1 .  Amenorrhcea  femanftonis) ,  in  thofe  arrived  at  puberty, 
in  whom,  after  the  ufual  time,  the  menfes  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance,  and  many  different  morbid  affeftions  have 
taken  place. 

2.  Arnenorrhoea  ffupprrjfionis),  in  adults,  in  whom  the  menfes 
which  had  already  begun  to  flow  are  fuppreffed. 

3.  Arnenorrhoea  (dilficilis),  in  which  the  menfes  flow 
fparingly,  and  with  difficulty. 

Order  VI.  Tumores.  An  increafed  magnitude  of  any  part 
without  phlogofis. 

Genus  CXXVJI.  Aneurifma.  A  foft  tumor,  with  pulfation, 
above  an  artery. 

Genus  CXXVIII.  Varix.  A  foft  tumor,  without  pulfation, 
above  a  vein. 

Genus  CXXIX.  Ecchymoma.  A  difl’ufed,  and  fcarce  emi- 
Tient,  livid  tumor. 

Genus  CXXX.  Scirrhus.  An  hard  tumor  of  fome  part, 
generally  of  a  gland,  without  pain,  and  difficultly  brought  to 
luppuration. 

Genus  CXXXL  Cancer.  A  painful  tumor  of  a  feirrhous 
nature,  and  degenerating  into  an  ill-conditioned  ulcer. 

Genus  CXXXII.  Bubo.  A  fuppurating  tumor  of  a  con¬ 
globate  gland. 

Genus  CXXXIII.  Sarcoma.  A  foft  fwelling,  without  pain. 

Genus  CXXXIV.  Verruca.  A  harder  fcabrous  fwelling. 

Genus  CXXXV.  Clavus.  A  hard,  lamellated  thieknefs  of 
the  ikin. 

Genus  CXXXVI.  Lupia.  A  moveable,  foft  tumour  below 
the  fkin,  without  pain. 
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Genus  CXXXVII.  Ganglion.  An  harder  moveable  fwell- 
ing,  adhering  to  a  tendon. 

Genus  CXXXVII  I.  Hydatis.  A  cuticular  veficle  filled  with 
aqueous  humour. 

Genus  CXXXIX.  Hydarthrus.  A  moft  painful  fwelling  of 
the  joints,  chiefly  of  the  knee,  at  firfl  fcarce  elevated,  of  the 
fame  colour  with  the  fkin,  diminifhing  the  mobility. 

Genus  CXL.  Exoflofis.  A  hard  tumor  adhering  to  a  bone. 

Order  VII.  Eftopiae,  Tumors  occafioned  by  the  removal 
of  fome  part  out  of  its  proper  fituation. 

Genus  CXLI.  Hernia.  An  eftopia  of  a  foft  part  as  yet 
covered  with  the  {kin  and  other  integuments. 

Genus  CXLII.  Prolapfus;  A  bare  eftopia  of  fome  foft  part. 

Genus  CXLII  I.  Luxatio.  The  removal  of  a  bone  from  its 
place  in  the  joints. 

Order  VIII.  Dialyfes.  A  folution  of  continuity ;  mani- 
feft  to  the  fight  or  touch. 

Genus  CXLIV.  Vulnus.  A  recent  and  bloody  folution  of 
the  unity  of  fome  foft  part  by  the  motion  of  fome  hard  body. 

Genus  CXLV.  Ulcus.  A  purulent  or  ichorous  folution  of 
a  foft  part. 

Genus  CXLVI.  Herpes.  A  great  number  of  phlyftenae  or 
fmall  ulcers,  gathering  in  clufters,  creeping,  and  obftinate. 

Genus  CXLVII.  Tinea.  Small  ulcers  among  the  roots  of 
the  hair  of  the  head,  pouring  out  a  humour  which  changes  to 
a  white  friable  feurf. 

G.nus  CXLVIII.  Pfora.  Itchy  puftules  and  little  ulcers  of 
an  infeftious  nature,  chiefly  infefting  the  hands. 

Genus  CXLIX.  Fraftura.  Bones  broken  into  large  frag¬ 
ments. 

Genus  CL.  Caries.  An  exulceration  of  a  bone. 

Having  thus  prefented  to  our  readers  Dr.  Cullen’s  general 
fyftematic  view  of  all  the  difeafes  to  which  the  human  body  is. 
fubjefted,  we  come  next  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the 
more  important  affeftions.  In  the  execution  of  this  part  of 
our  talk,  however,  we  ffiall  refume  our  extrafts  from  Dr 
G.  Fordyce,  and  add  to  them  accounts  of  the  treatment  of 
various  chronic  affeftions  from  other  writers. 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  Symptoms,  Distinctions,  Prognostics,- 
and  Treatment  of  Fevers. 

THE  periods  of  fevers  begin  with  the  following  fymptoms : 
(a)  Languor,  wearinefs,  weaknefs,  infenfibility  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities.  Blindnefs  and  infenfibility  in  the  other  organs  of 
fenfation,  cold  and  trembling,  pain  in  the  back.  (/>)  Horri- 
pilatio  ;  the  fkin  pale,  dry,  and  of  a  dufky  colour  ;  a  dry, 
foul  tongue,  and  third; ;  tranfparent  urine  ;  coftivenefs  ;  and 
fuppreflion  of  other  fecretions  ;  palenefs  and  drynefs  in  ulcers ; 
a  fmall  obftrufted  pulfe,  fometimes  intermitting  j  pain  in  the 
limbs,  joints,  and  forehead  ;  delirium,  (c)  Anxiety ;  oppref- 
fion  and  fwelling  about  th &  pracordia  •,  frequency  of  the  pulfe  j 
quick  and  laborious  refpiration,  fometimes  with  a  cough  ; 
rigor,  and  horror  5  third:,  flatulencies,  lofs  of  appetite,  naufea, 
and  vomiting. 

According  to  the  violence  of  thefe  fymptoms  at  any  time  of 
the  difealej  the  fever  is  violent ;  and  when  they  are  entirely 
carried  oft  it  is  cured. 

Thefe  are  produced  by,  1.  Certain  paflions  of  the  mind 
fuddenly  excited,  the  principal  of  which  are  fear,  grief,  and 
anxiety.  2.  Cold.  3.  Putrid,  infeftious,  variolous,  morbil- 
lous,  and  other  eruptive  matter,  afting  upon  the  irritable  parts. 

4.  Retention  of  certain  fubftances  in  the  primes  vies,  as  indi- 
gefli'tile  food  in  the  liomach,  faeces  in  the  inteftines.  5.  Chan¬ 
ging  of  cuftoms  or  climates  to  which  the  body  has  been  hafci- 
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tuated ;  at  lead 


affifting 


the  other  caufes.  6.  Unknown 

caufes. 

Thefe  caufes,  except  variolous  and  morbillous,  and  fome- 
times  other  matter,  produce  fever  immediately,  without  any 
previous  alteration.  And  when  matter  does  not  produce  fever 
immediately,  it  does  not  enter  the  blood-vefiels,  but  lodges 
in  fome  part  of  the  body  for  force  time,  and,  as  foon  as  it 
enters  the  blood-vefi’eis,  and  touches  the  heart,  the  fever  im¬ 
mediately  comes  on. 

Any  two  of  them  adding  together  are"  more  powerful  in 
exciting  the  difeafe  than  one  fiugly  ;  and  they  act  more  cer¬ 
tainly  on  irritable  habits. 

When  a  fever  is  once  produced,  it  is  totally  independent  of 
its  caufe,  and  for  the  mod  pait  goes  on  in  the  fame  manner, 
whether  it  be  removed  or  continued. 

Unlefs  when  the  fymptoms  of  the  fil'd  dage  deftrov  the 
patient,  they  are  followed  by  rigor  and  horror  ;  beat  rifing 
from  the  praeccrdia,  and  diffufed  from  thence  over  the  body 
irregularly,  unequally,  and  with  Hufhing  ;  a  ftrong,  full, 
obftrufted  pul fe  ;  or  a  very  frequent,  fmall  one  ;  pain  in  the 
head  and  joints ;  Jlupor  and  delirium ;  univerfal  iorenefs  ;  red- 
nels  arifmg  in  different  parts  irregularly  ;  the  urine  high-co¬ 
loured,  but  perfectly  tranfparent  ;  fweating  in  the  head  and 
bread,  or  over  the  whole  body  ;  partial  fecretions. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  firft  dage  are  gradually  relieved.  At 
iad  the  pulfe  becomes  free  ;  all  the  fecretory  organs  are  re¬ 
laxed  ;  hence  the  (kin  grows  foft  and  moift,  and  returns  to 
its  natural  colour  ;  the  tongue  likewife  is  foft  and  moid,  the 
belly  is  open,  and  the  urine  in  greater  quantity ;  if  tranfpa 
rent  when  difcharged,  after  a  little  time  it  becomes  turbid  and 
opaque,  and  at  lad  depofits  a  copious  fediment  :  the  fecretions 
are  often  greatly  increafed ;  there  arifes  a  copious  and  univer¬ 
fal  fweat,  or  a  purging,  or  great  flow  of  urine. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  ftage  gradually  fubfiding,  the  patient  re¬ 
covers  his  health,  but  is  confiderably  weakened. 

Or  there  arifes  an  inflammation  or  hxmorrhage  in  fome  part 
of  the  body,  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  fuddenly  difap- 
pearing,  or  being  greatly  diminiftied. 

During  the  whole  period  the  blood  continues' the  fame  in 
all  its  fenfible  qualfties.  It  is  in  all  the  different  flates  in  which 
it  is  ever  found  in  the  body  at  any  time  ;  fometimes  throwing 
up  the  coagulable  lymph,  and  coagulating  firmly  ;  fometimes 
having  its  natural  appearance,  and  fometimes  coagulating 
loofely.  Fever  therefore  is  not  connected  with  any  ftate  of 
the  blood. 

Fevers  are,  1.  The  ephemera  fmplex,  confiding  of  one  pe¬ 
riod  only  ;  and,  1.  Recurrent  fevers ,  confiding  of  mere  than 
one  period  ;  no  ffngle  one  lading  more  than  24  hours,  or  till 
the  following  evening. 

Recurrent  fevers  are,  r.  The  intermittent ,  in  which  the 
fymptoms  of  one  period  go  off  entirely  before  a  fecond  arifes, 
or  there  are  only  left  a  flight  pain  in  the  back,  a  foul  tongue, 
fome  contraction  and  palenefs  on  part  of  the  fkin,  with  lan¬ 
guor  ;  or  fome  other  flight  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage. 

2.  -The  remittent ,  in  which  the  patient  is  greatly  relieved  ;  but 
the  pulfe  continues  frequent,  and  feveral  other  fymptoms  are 
not  carried  off  before  the  fecond  period  begins.  3.  The  con¬ 
tinued. ,  in  which  one  period  begins  before  the  former  is  confi¬ 
derably  abated. 

Fevers  recur  in  confcquence  of,  X.  Frefn  occafional  caufes. 

Z.  A  habit  acquired.  3.  Symptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  continu¬ 
ing  after  the  crifis.  4.  The  natural  evening  paroxyfm  of  fever. 
The  aftion  of  tvpes. 

In  intermittent  fevers,  the  difeafe  is  more  apt  to  recur  at  the 
end  of  48  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  former  period,  than 


at  any  other  interval  :  fuch  are  called  tertians  :  next  to  this 
it  is  more  apt  to  recur  at  24  hours,  when  they  are  called  quo¬ 
tidians  ;  or  at  72  hours,  when  they  are  called  quartans  ;  but 
there  are  inftances  of  their  recurring  at  all  other  intervals. 

Thefe  types  extend  their  influence  to  an  hour  or  two  fooner 
or  later  ;  and  quotidians  are  frequently  converted  into  tertians 
and  tertians  into  quartans.  * 

The  fymptoms  indicating  ftrong  aftion  of  the  veflels,  often 
happen  in  quotidians  ;  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  are  vio¬ 
lent  in  tertians  ;  and  thofe  indicating  weaknefs  are  frequently- 
found  in  quartans.  But  fymptoms  of  ftrength  and  weaknefs 
occur  in  all  the  types. 

In  fevers  recurring  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  when  every 
fecond  period  is  more  violent,  they  are  called  double  tertians  p 
when  every  third,  they  are  called  triple  quartans. 

In  continued  fevers  the  exacerbations  happen  commonly 
every  day  in  the  evening,  and  arc  equable  at  the  beginning, 
but  gradually  increafing  ;  and  this  commonly  through  the  fi>ft 
week :  in  the  middle  every  othet  one  is  more  violent :  and  this 
continues  often  through  the  fecond  week  :  and  at  the  end  every 
third,  when  they  likewife  gradually  decreafe  and  go  ofF  in  the' 
third  week  for  the  moil  part,  unlefs  when  they  are  irregular. 

Fevers  are  much  more  apt  to  be  governed  by  types  in  warm 
climates  ;  in  cold  ones  there  are  frequently  no  marks  of  them* 
and  therefore  no  cr  itical  days. 

In  continued  fevers  at  the  beginning,  for  the  moft  part, 
the  veflels  aft  ftrongly  ;  at  the  end  weakly. 

In  all  fevers,  the  more  violent  the  attack  at  any  particular 
period,  the  greater  chance  there  is  of  the  paroxyfm’s  running 
through  its  ftages,  and  producing  a  perfeft  crifis. 

In  continued  fevers  left  to  themfelves,  more  violent  exacer¬ 
bations  oftener  happen  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  ninth, 
eleventh,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty-firft 
days,  than  on  any  others ;  and  thefe  therefore  liave  been  called 
critical  days. 

If  the  tertian  type  fhould  begin  on  the  fixth  day,  the  criti¬ 
cal  days  will  be  altered  :  for,  in  the  beginning,  continued  fevers 
commonly  obferve  the  quotidian  type;  in  the  fecond  week  the 
tertian,  and  afterwards  the  quartan. 

The  danger  is  greate.it  on  the  critical  days  ;  the  paroxyfms 
alfo  fometimes  go  through  all  their  ftages  on  thefe  days,  and 
a  perfeft  freedom  from  the  diforder  is  produced,  (in  which 
cafe,  for  moft  part,  it  does  not  recur)  ;  or  the  difeafe,  with¬ 
out  any  remarkable  crifis,  goes  off  by  the  exacerbations  be¬ 
coming  gradually  lefs  and  lefs,  and  being  followed  by  imper¬ 
fect  critical  fymptoms. 

For  moft  part,  if  a  crifis  fhould  not  terminate  a  continued 
fever,  it  increafes  during  the  firft  week,  arifes  to  its  greateft 
violence  in  the  fecond,  and  gradually  wears  ilfelf  out  in  the 
third,  or  fometimes  in  the  fourth.  Jntermittents  go  through 
the  fame  kind  of  progrefs,  but  in  a  longer  time. 

The  danger  arifes  from  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  of  the 
firft  ftage,  and  the  delirium  produced  from  thence  ;  or  from 
too  ftrong  an  aftion  of  the  veflels,  or  irregularity  in  the  difeafe  ; 
or  from  great  weaknefs  and  irritability. 

The  firft  is  indicated  by  the  difeale’s  being  preceded  by  long 
continued  languor,  wearinefs,  and  weaknefs  its  being  attended 
by  great  proftration  of  ftrength  :  fymptoms  of  putrid  blood 
appearing  in  its  courfe,  as  a  black  fur  upon  the  tongue ;  pete- 
chiae,  haemorrhage,  putrid  fecretions,  as  putrid  faeces  and  fee- 
tid  breath,  frothy  or  thick  and  black  urine.  The  Hein’s  being 
rough,  dry,  and  unequal ;  ulcers  becoming  perfectly  dry;  the 
pulfe  being  much  obftrufted  ;  the  tongue  and  mouth’s  being 
dry,  the  tongue  covered  with  a  dry  rough  fur,  and  jthe  thrrit 
unextinguiftiable  ;  the  urine’s  being  pale,  perfectly  tranfparent, 
and  in  fmall  quantities ;  the  nails,  fingers,  and  feet  remaining 
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cold  and  pale  ;  the  nofe  (harp,  temples  and  eyes  hollow  ;  /kin 
■of  the  forehead  contracted  ;  ears  cold,  and  face  nuiverfaily 
pale,  or  of  a  du/ley  colour.  When  the  bread;  is  particularly 
affected,  it  is  /hown  by  the  pulfe  being  very  frequent,  irregu¬ 
lar,  or  intermittent  ;  the  breathings  being  ffiort,  quick,  and 
laborious,  the  patient  moving  his  noftrils  ;  the  pracordia  tenfe, 
levelled,  and  hard  ;  the  anxiety  and  reftle/Tnefs  great.  When 
the  mind  is  much  or  particularly  affedted,  there  is  delirium, 
either  with  contraction  or  fulnefs  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain  ; 
the  fir  ft  is  £hown  by  the  eyes  being  funk  and  flupid,  without 
rednefs  or  flufhing  of  the  face ;  the  fecond  by  the  eyes  being 
blood-fhot,  the  face  flu/hed,  or  the  cheeks  red  ;  both  begin 
with  watchfulnefs,  or  reitlefs  and  unrefrefhing  fleep,  the  pa¬ 
tient  waking  fomewhat  delirious  ;  the  imagination  afterwards 
continues  hurried  ;  the  patient  picking  the  hairs  off  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  and  hunting  flies  5  the  third  going  fuodenly  off;  vio¬ 
lent  delirium,  or  a  total  infenfibility,  or  convulfions  appearing. 

The  fecond  is  indicated  by  a  hard,  full,  ftrong  pulfe  ;  a 
great  rednefs  ;  a  quick  refpiration ;  a  dry  white  tongue  ;  great 
pain  in  the  head  and  joints;  fweating  about  the  head  and 
bread,  or  all  over  the  body  ;  red  fwelled  eyes  ;  flupor,  deli¬ 
rium;  convulfions. 

The  third  is  indicated  by  partial,  or  univerfal,  or  cold  col¬ 
liquative  fweating ;  purging;  tears;  great  fecretion  of  urine; 
or  any  partial  fecretion,  the  others  not  taking  place  at  the 
fame  time  ;  urine  with  a  mucous  cloud  or  fediment ;  any  part 
of  the  fyllem  being  affe&ed  with  fymptoms  of  the  fitft 'ftage, 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  other  parts  ;  the  types  vary¬ 
ing,  the  paroxyfins  or  exacerbation  fometimes  diminifhing  for 
two  or  three  periods,  afterwards  becoming  more  fevere.  A 
fmall,  quick,  trembling  pulfe  ;  the  patient  lying  feemingly 
ftupid  without  much  1111  ea fine fs ;  or  on  his  back  wiLh  the  legs 
and  arms  extended,  Hipping  out  af  the  foot  of  the  bed  ; 
tainting  when  in  an  eredt  pofture,  or  upon  any  evacuation  ; 

1 delirium  ;  fubfultns  tendinum  ;  the  faeces  and  urine  evacuated 
without  knowledge  of  the  patient  ;  the  pulfe  loft  in  the  arm. 

_  When  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  come  on  with  great 
violence,  the  difeufe  is  oftener  an  ephemera  j Implex  or  intermit¬ 
tent ,  than  a  continued  fever. 

When  the  fymptoms  (a)  of  the  firft  ftage  attack  the  pa¬ 
tient  more  violently  in  proportion  to  (h)  (c),  the  difeafe  is 
apter  to  be  continued,  and  e  contrary. 

When  the  tertian  type  is  e\ident  on  the  firft  days  of  a  con¬ 
tinued,  it  is  generally  changed  into  an  intermittent. 

The  more  perfedl  the  crilis,  the  lefs  danger  of  a  relapfe, 
■and  e  contrario.  Continued  fevers,  whole  types  are  changed 
by  evacuations,  are  lefs  apt  to  be  cured  by  a  crifis,  and  have 
more  imperfect  crifes  than  thofe  running  through  their  natural 
periods. 

Fevers  which  in  the  beginning  are  neither  attended  with 
ilrong  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage,  nor  thofe  indicating  great 
ftrength  or  weaknefs,  generally  continue  long. 

Fevers  that  are  continued,  and  have  the  fymptoms  of  the 
firft  ftage  violent,  arc  the  plague,  malignant  fevers. 

Continued  fevers,  in  which  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage 
are  flight  at  the  beginning,  if  attended  with  fymptoms  of 
ftrong  aftion  of  the  vellcls,  are  infammatory  fevers;  if  other- 
wife,  irregular,  low,  nervous  fevers . 

Indications  of  Cure  in  Fevers. 

I.  Indication.  All  applications  increafing  the  difeafe, 
rendering  the  hot  fit  irregular,  or  difturbing  the  natural  pe¬ 
riods,  are  to  be  avoided. 

(A)  The  food  is  to  be  eafy  of  folution  and  fermentation  ; 
not  flatulent,  nor  producing  an  adhefive  folution  ;  agreeable 
to  the  ltomach  ;  and  not  in  too  great  quantity. 

Vol.  y. 
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Proper  fubftances  for  food  are,  (a)  Deco&ion  of  rice, 
barley,  oats,  See.  (/•)  Barley,  oats,  rice,  &c.  (helled,  and 
afterwards  boiled  ;  or  fermented,  baked  into  bread,  and  after¬ 
wards  toafted.  Fruits  which  are  not  acefcent  or  flatulent  ; 
recent  or  dried  ;  roafted,  baked,  or  boiled,  (e)  Milk  ;  broths 
made  of  pullets,  lean  mutton,  and  beef,  (d)  Pullets  about 
nine  months  old,  roafted  or  boiled.  ( e )  Whitings,  flounders, 
Ac. ;  thefe  filhes  however  are  feldom  to  be  ufed  in  continued 
fevers.  ( f )  Mutton,  venifon,  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  which  are 
only  to  be  ufed  in  intermittents  when  the  intermiflions  are  long 
and  perftrft. 

( B )  The  primes  vice  arc  to  be  cleared  of  any  offending  mat¬ 
ter  by  gentle  emetics  and  laxatives,  or  clylters,  according  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient.  ( a )  Proper  laxatives  are,  fal  gkui- 
beri  verus,  tartar  vitriolatum,  tartar  folubile,  polychrcllum 
rupellenfe,  fulphur,  radix  rhei,  manna,  caflia,  tartar,  fruftns 
tamarindorum.  (£)  Laxatives  ufed.  in  clyfters  are,  decadtum 
commune  pro  clyfmate,  fal  commune,  fal  glauberi,  oleum  hni, 
faccharum  rubrum,  elediuarium  lenitivum. 

( C )  External  heat  and  cold  are  to  be  avoided,  as  are  like- 
wife  bidden  changes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  air  unfit 
for  refpiration.  The  patient  is  to  be  confined  to  his  bed, 
where  unnecelLry  exertion  is  avoided,  and  the  heat  is  equable 
over  the  whole  body.  The  bedchamber  is  to  be  large,  and 
heated  when  neceflary  by  fuel,  burning  in  an  open  fire  place  ; 
or  cooled  by  fprinkling  the  floor  with  infufions,  or  diftilled 
waters  of  forne  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  fuch  as  thymus,  rofma- 
rinus,  lavendula,  rofarum  flores  ;  and  the  bed  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  currents  of  air. 

(D)  Sleep  may  be  procured  by  ( a )  attention  to  an  uniform 
murmuring  noife,  as  that  of  falling  water,  or  reading  in  a  low 
voice.  (/>)  Antifpai'modics  and  ledatives,  as  oleum  dulce, 
oleum  aethereum,  in  fpiritu  vinl  foluta  et  aqua  commixta. 
(e)  Opium,  which  is  feldom  ufeful,  frequently  prejudicial. 

(E)  Paffions  of  the  mind  attended  with  anxiety  are  to  be 
avoided. 

If.  Indication.  Accidents  arifing  from  too  ftrong  a&ion 
of  the  veffels  or  plethora  are  prevented,  ( A )  by  bleeding,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  violence  of  the 
fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage.  ( B )  By  ufing  fuch  food  as  affords 
little  nouriffiment.  [Vid.  Ind.  1ft.  (A)  (a)].  ( C)  By  feda- 

tives  given  internally,  fuch  as  acidum  vitrioiicum,  muriaticum, 
limonum,  tamarindorum,  berberis,  mororum.  ( D )  By  laxa¬ 
tives,  fo  as  to  procure  two  or  three  (tools.  [Vid.  Ind.  1  ft. 
(*)(*)]• 

III.  Indication.  Care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  wafte  the 
powers  of  the  body~unnecelTarily,  by  evacuations  or  otherwife, 
through  the  courie  of  the  difeafe ;  and  the  ftrength  is  to  be 
fupported  when  the  fymptoms  of  weaknefs  come  on. 

Haemorrhages,  with  lymptoms  of  putrefa&ion,  are  to  be 
(topped  by  cortex  peruvianus,  flores  rofarum  rubrarum,  acidum 
vitrioiicum.  ( A )  Stimulants  and  antifpafmodics  are  to  be 
given  according  to  the  weaknefs,  fuch  as  fack,  mountain,  port, 
claret.  (JS)  By  food  of  as  great  nouri/hment  as  can  be  di- 
gefted  without  difordering  the  fyltem  through  the  whole  difeafe. 
(C)  By  ftrengthening  remedies,  as  cortex  peruvianus,  flores 
chamaemeli,  praeparationes  ferri,  &c.  Thefe  are  particularly 
applicable  in  intermittents,  and  l'ometimes  in  continued  fevers, 
if  there  be  laxity  in  the  fecretory  veffels. 

It  hath  been  the  practice,  with  this  view,  to  give  the  fpices, 
and  other  fimilar  ftimulants  ;  but  as  they  generally  quicken 
the  pulfe,  and  greatly  increafc  all  the  (ymptoms  of  irritability, 

1  think  they  ought  to  be  laid  alide  :  blifters,  upon  the  fame 
account,  are  not  ufeful  for  this  purpol’e. 

IV.  Indication.  Irritability  arifing  towards  the  end  is 
to  be  taken  off.  (A)  By  acids.  [Vid.  Ind.  11.  ((’)  ].  (B)  By 
cortex  peruvianus,  if  there  are  remarkable  remiffions,  or  a  ge* 
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netal  freedom  in  the  fecretory  organs.  ( C )  By  opium,  given 
lo  a§  to  aft  con  flan  tly,  but  getuly. 

V.  Tnd  r  c  at  ion.  The  fymptoms  of  the  fir  ft  ft  age  are  to 
be  taken  off  or  diminiflied.  (A)  By  giving  internally  medi¬ 
cines  to  relax  the  fmall  veffels  throughout  the  fyftem  by  their 
aftion  on  the  ftomach,  fuch  as  nitrum  commune,  ammoniacum 
commune,  all  the  other  neutral  falls,  rndix  ipecacuanhas,  pre¬ 
parations?  antimofiii,  aqua  frigida.  By  applying  warm  water 
in  fomentation,  efpecially  to  the  legs  and  thighs.  ( B )  By 
external  applications  producing  inflammation,  fuch  as  cantha- 
rides,  femina  finapi.  By  applying  leeches  to  the  temples  in 
cafe  cf  delirium,  from  fulnels  of  the-weliels  of  the  brain. 

The  gentle  ftimiflants,  commonly  called  diaphoretics,  as  eon- 
trayerva,  &c;  have  been  uted  internally  by  many  praftitionerS 
for  this  purpofe ;  but  their  aftion  is  extremely  doubtful. 

VI.  Indication".  The  dileale  is  to  be  prevented  from  re¬ 
curring.  ( A )  By  taking  off'  fymptoms  ot  the  firft  ftage  re¬ 
maining  after  the  crifis,  and  -  facilitating  the  re-produftion  of 
the  difeafe.  [Vid.  Irid.  V.  (A)}. 

( B )  fly  counteracting- the  cold  fit  before  and  at  the  time. of 
the  acceffion.  (a)  [K  id.  Ind.  V.  (A)]-  ( b •)  By  the  applica¬ 

tion  of  ftimulants  and  antilpafmodics  :  (ij  externally,  as  al¬ 
lium,  finapi,  aromata  ;  (2)  internally,  as  the  aromata,  alkali 
"volatile,  opium,  mofchus,  camphorn. 

(  C)  By  medicines  preventing  any  application  irom  affefting 
the  fyftem  lo  powerfully  as.it  would  do  naturally,  (i.  e.  diml- 
nifhlng  irritability,)  fuch  as  cortex,  peruvianus,  vitrioLum  et 
rnuria  ierri,  vitriol-urn  cup.i,  alumen,  cortex  fraxini. 

§  1 .  Of  the  Plague, 

The  plague  is  always  produced  by  putrid  or  infeftious  va¬ 
pour  applied  to  the  body,  fometimes  adting  as  the  foie  caufe, 
fometimts  in  conjunction  with  others,  and  more  or  lefs  power-i 
tally  according  to  the  irritability. 

Of  ail  continued  fevers  this  attacks  the  patient  with  the  mod 
fevere  fymptoms  of  the  find  ftage  :  thefe  too  incfleafe  in  it  the 
fafteft  at  every  exacerbation,  and  produce  the  fvmptoms  of 
w'eaknefs  the  quickeft,. particularly  thofe  of  putrid  blood.  In 
cold  climates  the  fymptoms  of  ftrong  aftion  of  the  veffels 
fometimes  appear  at  the  beginning  with  great  violence. 

For  molt  part,  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  arile  to  fo  great 
a. height  as  to  kill  the  patient  before  the  end  of  the  firft  week. 

The  putrid  vapour  in  the  air  may  perhaps  be  deftroycd  by 
impregnating  it  with  acids  ;  as,  by  Burning  great  quantities  of 
wood,  or  detaching  great  quantities  of  concentrated  muriatic 
acid  from  fea-falt  by  the  vitriolic,  and  evaporating  it. 

Fear,  grief,  and  anxiety,  indigeftible  and  flatulent  food, 
coftivenefs,  cold,  and  the  other  caufes  of  fever,  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  as  much  as  poffible. 

Medicines  deftroying  the  irritability  of  the  body  may  be  ex¬ 
hibited  (as  a  g’afs  of  wine)  .when  any-one  is  unavoidably  ex- 
pofed  to  the  infeftion  in  circumftances  where  It  would  aft 
more  powerfully.  The  bark  may  be  ufed  as  a  prefervative,  in 
the  following,.or  a  fimilar  form: 

(No.  1.)  R  Vin.  Ruhr.  Lufit.  ft  ij, 

Cort.  Peruv.  1  _  .. 

r>-  >  a  a  5  ij, 

- Cinnam.  5  J 

Digere  per  horas  xlviij  calore  10c  grad.  Therm.  Fahrern 
et  col.  Capt.  Coch.  iiij  ter  indies. 

The  fever  is  to  be  put  a  itop  to,  if  poflflde,  bv  the  mod 
powerful  means  of  taking  off  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage, 

(No.  2,)  R  Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  vi  ad  xij. 

Antim.  Tart.  gr.  i.  Ft.  Pul.  Frnet. 

Vel,  Ft.  cum  Syr.  Scilit,  q.  ft.  Bolus.  Ernet*. 

Vf3^[  R. Tinft,  Ipecac,  BE  ad  Bj. 

Tart,  gr*  j.  Ft*  Hauft,  EnaeR 


Cap.  vefp.  hora  ix  fuperbib.  Infuf.  Cham,  vel  Card,  Be* 
nedift.  nequaquam  tamen  ultra  modum  urgeatur  vomitus  j  In 
lefto  etiam  detineatur  oeger. 

After  the  operation  of  the  emetic,  the  patient  is  to  be  laid 
in  cloth  of  cotton,  or  flannel,  his  head  bound  round,  and  when 
warm  the  following  draught  is  to  be  given  : 

(No.  3.)  R  Aq.  Menth.  vulg.  vel  Cinnam.  Ten.  vel  Alexi%. 
iirnpl.  Bj  E* 

Tinft.  Opii,  gtt.  x  ad  xxv.  vel 
Syr.  Diacod.  3jE  ad  3vV 
Aq.  Month.  Spir.  vel 
'  Nuc.  Mofch.  vel 

Cinnam.  Spir.  3'ij* 

Syr,  Moror.  pij* 

If  a  fweat  can  be  railed  by  thefe  means,  it  is  to.  be  kept  up  . 
by  relaxing  medicines. 

(No.  4.)  R  Antim.  Tart.  gr.  q  ad  gr.  j. — Sacch.  Alb,  gr.  x* 

M.  Ft.  Pulv.  Capt.  quarta  vel  fexta  quaque  hora.  cum  HaufL 
fequent. 

R  Aq.  Menth.  vulg.  B'E* — Nuc.  Mofch.  3\j — 
Syr.  Moror.  - M.  Ft.  Haul!-. 

If  the  vomiting  fhould  continue,  it  might  perhaps  be  ad- 
vifeable  to  add  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  to  the  draught. 

The  patient  is  to  drink  copioully  of  any  waitn  watery  fluid 
at  the  fame  time. 

If  by  thefe  means  the  fever  fhould  be  earned  off,  the  follow¬ 
ing  medicine  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  prevent  a  relapfe. 

(No.  3.)  R  Pulv.  Cort.  Peruv.  Snbt.  3  E-  ad  3j-  Ft.  Pulvisy 

Vel,  Cum  Syr.  Croc1  q.  f.  Ft.  Bolus. 

Vel,  R  Aq.  Alexit.  Bi  R. 

Pulv.  Cort.  Peruv.  5  E-  ad  5j* 

Syr.  e  Cort.  aur.  ■. 

Aq.  Cort.  aur.  Spir.  /  a  a  3'J* 

Ft.  Hand.  Omne  hora  fumendus. 

If  the  fymptoms  indicating  ftrong  aftion  of  the  veffels  fhould. 
be  very  violent,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  take  awmy  a  little  blood* 
No  folid  food  is  to  be  ufed. 

From  the  deferiptions  given,  and  methods  of  cure  applied 
by  the  different  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  plague  in  , 
cold  climates,  the  above  deems  to  be  the  moft  promiflng  rnearja 
of  faving  patients,  who  would  otherwife  certainly  be  deftroyed. 

An  inflammation  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  fometimes  arifes  at 
the  beginning,  and  diminifhes  or  entirely  carries  off  the  fever. 
This  inflammation  is  never  to  be  taken  off,  but  always  brought 
to  fuppuration. 

Inflammations  alfo  arife  in  this  difeafe  which  tend  ftrongly 

to  ffancfrene. 

Multitudes  of  patients  appear  to  have  been  loft  for  want  of 
neceffary  attendance,  on  account  of  the  danger, 

§  2,  Of  the  Violent,  Putrid,  or  Jail  Fever. 

This  fpecies  of  fever  generally  proceeds  from  the  fame 
caufes  that  produce  the  plague,  only  not  applied  in  fo  great  a 
degree.  It  attacks  the  patient  with  violent  fymptoms  of  the 
firft  ftage ;  particularly  with  thofe  marked  (a).  The  cold 
often  returns  alternately  with  the  heat,  for  the  firft  24  hours  j 
the  fymptoms  indicating  ftrong  aftion  of  the  veffels  fometimes 
appear,  but  feldom  to  any  great  degree;  the  fever  increafes 
greatly  every  evening,  fo  that  delirium y  either  from  fulnefs  or 
-with  contraction  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  affeftion  of  the 
breaft,  or  haemorrhage  from  putrefaction,  often  come  on  about 
the  beginning  of  the  feeond  week,  and  with  the  other  fymp- 
toms  the  firft  ftage  kill  the  patient :  otherwife  each  exacer- 
bat’ou  becomes,  lefs  toward:  .the  end  of  the  feeond  week  ar.<T- 
afterwards  $  the  .  delirium ,  efpecially  when  it  anfes  from  relar.n7 
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lion  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  is  converted  into  a  Jiupor.  The 
■rrifis  happens  from  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  to  the  end  of 
the  third  week  j  or  the  difeafe  gradually  leaves  the  patient  with 
very  imperfedl  critical  fymptoms.  From  the  middle  of  the- 
iecond  week,  and  fometimes  fooner,  the  fymptoms  indicating, 
putrid  blood  begin  to  appear,  elpecially  if  bleeding  and  fti- 
mulants  have  been  ufed,  and  fometimes  arife  to  fuch  a  height 
as  to  prove  fatal. 

From  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  the  patient  is  often  fo  much 
weakened  as  to  be  cat  off  in  the  third  week.  Sometimes,  al¬ 
though  feldom,  an  inflammation  arifes  at  the  beginning,  alle¬ 
viating,  but  feldom  entirely  terminating  the  difeafe. 

When  putrid  or  infe&ious  vapour  is  applied,  "it  fometimes 
produces  at  firft  only  fome  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  fir  ft  ftage, 
which  continue  feveral  days  ;  at  laft  a  ftrong  attack  comes  on 
at  once,  followed  by  a  hot  fit,' and  the  fever  proceeds  as 
abpve. 

The  air  is  frequently  to  be  changed  in  places  where  it  is  liable 
to  putrefy,  and  the  putrid  matter  that  has  been  generated  is 
to  be  deftroyed  by  acids  converted  into  vapour. 

As  in  the  Plague. 

If  fome  few  fymptoms  only  arife  from  putrid  or  iufeftious 
vapour,  they  are  readily  carried  off  by  the  emetic  (No.  2.) 
and  draught  (No.  3.),  or  by  (No.  4.).  They  ought  never  to 
be  negkfted,  although  ever  fo  flight. 

No  blood  fhould  be  taken  away,  unlefs  the  fymptoms  indi¬ 
cating  ftrong  adtion  of  the  veffels  be  fevere,  or  the  patient  be 
very  plethoric,  and  even  then  with  caution;  and  the  bleeding 
hardly  ever  requires  to  be  repeated. 

We  are  to  endeavour  to  le  ffen  the  fever  at  the  beginning  by 
the  emetic  (Mo.  2.),  and  the  ftomach  is  to  be  fettled  by  (No.  3), 
but  piofufe  fweatir.g  is  not  to  be  attempted. 

If  the  fever  continues,  in  the  evenings  following  that  in 
which  the  emetic  was  given,  until  the  fifth  day, 

(No.  6.)  R  Sacch.  Alb.  gr.  xx. — Antim.  Tart.  gr.  fi>.  ad  gr.  j. 

Divid.  in  Pulv.  ij.  Cap.  unum  hora  viij.  alterum  hora  xj. 
vefp.  cum  Hauft.  (No.  4.) 

Or  it  is  better  to  exhibit  the  medicine  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner. 

('No.  6*.)  R  Antim.  Tart.  gr.  xxxx.  Solve  buliiendo  ex  Aq, 

Pur.  §ij.  Solutioni  fere  bullienti  adde  Vin.  Alb.  dulcis  §vj. 

Sumat  gtt.  xxv  et  fupra,  quarta,  quinta,  vel  fexta  quaqus 
hora ;  naufea  non  tamen  excitanda. 

At  the  beginning,  through  the  whole  periods,  gentle  feda- 
tives  maybe  ufed,  as 

(No.  7  )  R  Aq.  Menth.  vel  Ginnam.  Ten.  vel  Alex.  BifV 

Succ.  Limon.  vel  Mororum,  vel  Acid.  Vitr.  vel  Mur.  q.  f. 
ad  gratam  acedin.  Syr.  Violar.  3j«  Ft.  Hauft.  quarta 
quaque  hora  fumend. 

If  the  belly  be  not  Efficiently  open,  to  one  of  the  draughts 
may  be  added, 

(No.  8.)  R  Infuf.  Sen.  §j  fy,. — Sal.  Glauber,  ver.  5(j.  ad  3iij, 
vel  J  art.  Vir.  3  ad  3j.  vel  Tart.  Solub.  3i.  ad  3ij. 

Trae.  Seim.  3'j- 

Man.  3j. 

Small  dofes  of  neutral  falts  have  been  exhibited  at  this  time 
of  the  difeafe,  but,  for  the  moll  part,  without  any  fenfible  ad¬ 
vantage 

Delirium,  from  fulnefs  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  is  to  be 
taken  off  by  app!\  .  g  leeches-to  the  temples. 

_  If  the  fymptom®  of  the  llrft  flage  Ihould  increafe  with  great 
violence  in  the  feccnd  «ee!--,  particularly  delirium,  blifters  are 
®ftea  applied  to  the  head  mid  back  ith  advantage ;  but  blil- 
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tering  the  patient  from  head  to  foot  from  this  time  to  the  end 
of  the  difeafe  exhaufts  his  ftrength,  quickens  the  pulfe,  pro¬ 
duces  petechiae,  renders  the  fyflem.  extremely  irritable,  and 
fometimes  produces  fubfultus  tend'murru,  and  convulfions. 

If  the  head  be  more  affected  than  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  th« 
blifter  fliould  be  applied  to  it ;  if  the  breaft,  it  fhould  be  ap¬ 
plied  there. 

Acids  may  be  continued,  provided  the  patient  be  not  muck  - 
affe&ed  with  flatulency- 

The  belly  is  to  be  kept  open,  if  neceffary,  by  clyfters,  froirfr 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  difeafe. 

(No.  9.)  R  Decoc.  common,  pro  Clyfm.  3 viij.  ad  §xiv. 

Elect.  Lenitiv.  3vj-  ad  3]  (J,.  vel  Sal.  Glaub.  ver.  5  f£>.  ad  §j. 

Ol.  Lini  §j  fj,-  M.  Ft.  Entm.  pro  re  nata  vefp.  injic. 

The  greater  the  weaknefs,  the  lefs  of  the  purgative  is  to  be 
employed. 

As  the  fymptoms  indicating  weaknefs  appear,  the  ftrength. 
is  to  be  fupported.  Bibat  J&ger  Vin.  3  jlj.  ad  3]  bis  ad  lex*, 
ties  indies. 

Tbe  Ample  ftimulants  are,  we  apprehend,  to  be  avoided,  aD 
though  it  has  been  much  the  practice  to  employ  them  as  well 
as  camphor  and  other  antifpafmodics,  and  by  men  of  fuch 
eminence  that  it  requires  more  than  my  experience  to  reject 
them  entirely. 

If  in  the  latter  part  of  the  difeafe,  with  great  weaknefs,  there 
be  confiderable  remiffion  without  ftupor;  or  if  there  be  ge¬ 
neral  relaxation  of  the  fecretories, 

(No.  n.>  R  Aq.  Menth.  Vulg.  R,. — Pulv.  Cort.  Peruv,  . 

gr.  xv.  ad  3  fe. — S'  r.  e  Cort.  Aur.  3ij.  Aq.  Menth.  Pi¬ 
per.  3j.  M.  F.  Kauft. 

Vel  Loco  Pulv.  Cort.  Peruv.  decoct,  fequent.  3  fk. 
ad  l\ 

(No.  12.)  R  Cort.  Peruv.  fubt.  Pulv.  sj.  Aq.  Font,  ftc  i. 

Cbquautur  fimul  per  decern  minut.  prim,  vafe  claufot  . 

Capt.  quarta  vel  fexta  quaque  hora. 

If  the  fymptoms  of  weaknefs  be  confiderable,  it  will  be  im¬ 
proper  to  ufe  (No.  6*.),  or  continue  it  to  this  time  of  the 
difeafe. 

The  food,  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  is  to  beorthofc 
articles  marked  (aj  (bj  ;  and  when  the  fymptoms  of  Weaknefs 
appear,  tliofe  marked  (c)  may  be  added  ;  and  native  vegetable  - 
acid,  if  the  patient  be  not  affected  with  much  flatulency. 

§  3.  Of  the  Inflammatory  Fever. 

This  is  produced  in  ftrong  habits  by  all  the  caufes  o £  Fever, 
frequently  by  cold,  but  feldom  by.  putrid  or  infectious  vapour. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  firll  ftage  are  flight,  particularly  thofi  - 
marked  (a)  ;  but  they  are  followed  by  a  violent  hot  fit,  in  which  • 
all  the  fymptoms  indicating  ftrength  appear  in  a  great  degree, 
the  whole  fever  being  often  entirely  terminated  by  topical  in-.  - 
flammation  or  haemorrhage,  leaving  only  general  inflammation  ; 
or  in  a  few  periods  the  patient  is  deftroyed  by  the  ftrong  adtion 
of  the  veffels  immediately  affixing  the  brain,  or  injuring  it  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  it  cannot  recover  ;  fo  that  the  patient  dies* in 
the  fubfequent  part  of  the  difeafe;  or  depriving  him  entirely  of 
fleep,  and  in  confequence  of  that,  caufing  delirium^  violent  con¬ 
vulfions,  and  death.  If  none  of  thefe  things  happen,  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  week  the  ftrength  diminifhes,  the  feVer  goes  off  with  a  per¬ 
fect  crifis  ;  or  imperfect  critical  fymptoms  appear  after  each  ex¬ 
acerbation,  thefe  becoming  gradually  lefs.  The  white  emit 
covering  the  tongue,  in  falling  off,  fometimes  leaves  little  exul-  - 
cqrations  behind  <- 

Its.  prevention  is  effedfed  by  avoiding-the  caufes  of  fever. 

In  attempting  the  cute,  the  adtion  of  the  arteries  is  to  be  ilf?  .- 
muhfhe'i  by  thefe  means. 
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Ft.  V.  S.  ad  5 viij .  vel  B^vj.  bis,  ter,  quaterve  repet.  pro  re 
nata. 

(No,  13.)  jR,  Aq ;  Alexit.  Bj 

Sal.  nitr.  Bj.  ad  Bij.  vel  Sal.  Aik.  V.  Fix.  Succ.  Limon.  fa- 
tur.  Bj  vel  Spt.  Minder.  §  fc,. 

Syrup.  Limon.  5’j-  M.  Ft.  Hauft.  quarta  vel  fexta  quaque 
hora  fmneud. 

The  belly  is  to  be  kept  open  by  (No.  8.)  or  any  gentle 
means. 

The  adlion  of  blifters,  if  there  be  no  topical  inflammation, 
is  extremely  uncertain. 

If,  when  the  fever  is  almoil  entirely  gone  off,  the  delirium 
from  want  of  fleep  continues,  the  fyitem  being  greatly  weak¬ 
ened,  after  all  other  means  of  procuring  fleep  have  been  tried 
and  have  failed,  opiates  may  be  ufed  fometimes  with  advantage. 
But  their  effects  are  very  precarious. 

If  any  exulcerations  arife  in  the  mouth,  In  this,  or  any  other 
fever,  either  with  or  without  aphthae,  they  are  cured  by 
(No.  14.)  Tne.  Rofas.  §  viij.  Mel.  Rofae.  Bj-  ad  Bij. 

M.  Ft.  Gargarifmus  utatur  fiepius. 

Or,  if  they  withftand  this,  by  (No.  11.),  if  it  be  not  contra¬ 
indicated  by  the  fymptoms  of  the  fever. 

The  food  in  the  inflammatory  {late  is  to  be  of  the  kinds 
marked  fa) ;  when  the  ftrength  dim  inches,  thofe  marked  (b) 
may  be  ufed. 

When  the  fever  is  entirely  removed,  relapfes  are  prevented  bv 
(No.  5.)  ... 

This  fever,  after  the  general  inflammation  is  conquered,  ends 
/  fometimes  as  the  violent  fever,  and  in  this  cafe  is  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner. 

$  4.  Of  the  Low  Nervous  Fever . 

In  this  kind  of  Fever  the  irritability  of  the  body  is  very 
great ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  periods  throughout  the 
whole  difeale  are  often  irregular. 

It  attacks  people  of  phlegmatic  temperaments ;  or  thofe 
■weakened  by  ufing  food  not  fufficiently  nourifhing  for  their  ex- 
ercife,  by  great  evacuations,  long  continued  ufe  of  ftimuli ;  per- 
fons  living  in  an  impure  air,  &c. 

It  may  be  produced  by  all  the  caufes  of  fever;  but  it  arifes 
commonly  from  affections  of  the  mind,  and  from  cold. 

For  mgft  part  at  the  fir  lb  attack,  and  in  fome  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  exacerbations,  the  fymptoms  of  the  iirft  ftage  are  few,  and 
th-ofe  not  violent,  and  they  are  followed  by  very  flight  hot  fits: 
the  periods,  how  ever,  increafe  gradually  ;  but  it  is  often  the 
end  of  the  firfi  week  before  the  difeafe  is  completely  formed,  or 
gives  the  patient  fo  much  uneafinefs  as  to  make  him  apply  for 
relief  From  this  time  it  continues  to  increafe  confiderably, 
and  is  attended  with  the  fymptoms  of  weaknefs,  particularly 
thofe  indicating  great  irritability,  which  otten  atife  to  fuch  a 
height,  as  of  themfelves,  or  w'ith  the  fever,  to  deftroy  the  pa¬ 
tient.  It  happens  too,  that  delirium  from  irritability  takes 
place,  the  eyes  ale  moift  and  quick  in  their  motions,  the  patient 
is  anxious  and  reftlefs  and  without  fleep,  his  replies  to  queftions 
-are  quick  and  with  agitation  ;  and  this  delirium  is  often  fatal. 
The  crifes  happen  generally  in  the  third  week,  or  later  ;  or  if 
there  be  no  complete  crifis,  the  exacerbations  become  irregular, 
fometimes  increafing  for  two  or  three  days,  fometimes  dimi- 
ni filing,  fometimes  coming  on  at  various  times  in  the  day:  in 
this  cafe  the  difeafe  is  often  draw  n  out  to  a  great  length. 

Partial  fecretions,  ivregula  affection  of  the  various  parts,  and 
irregularity  in  the  types  and  progrtfb,  ate  frequent  throughout 
the  whole  progrefs  of  this  fever. 

If  the  patient  be  very  weak  at  the  firfi  attack,  both  the 
fympt  ms  of  weaknefs  and  fever  are  fenfibly  greater  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  the  difeafe  is  much  fhortened. 


The  patient  is  to  be  {Lengthened,  and  the  caufes  of  fever  arc 
to  be  avoided^ 

The  fever  at  the  beginning  may  often  be  removed,  or  fo 
much  lefiened  as  to  be  of  little  confequence  ;  (a)  by  the  emetic 
(No.  2.)  and  draught  (No.  3  ;)  or  fb)  by  (No.  6*;)  or  ( c) 
evert  by  (No.  4,)  or  fdj  by  the  neutral  falts  with  gentle  dia¬ 
phoretics,  as 

(No.  15.)  Aq.  Menth.  vulg.  Bj  E>. 

Aik.  V.  Fix.  Succ.  Limon.  fatur.  Bj. 

Pulv.  Contrayer.  comp.  gr.  xv.  ad  3  fj>- 
Syr.  Croci  1  ,  •  r? 

Aq.  Menth.  Piper,  j  a  3  0  I  J> 

M.  Ft.  Haufl.  Capt.  quarta  quaque  hora. 


Of  thefe  methods  (No.  2.)  and  (No.  (if.)  are  preferable. 

If  the  bead  fliould  be  much  affedled  towards  the  beginning, 
a  blifter  applied  to  it,  or  to  the  back,  often  diminifiies  the  whole 
fever,  and  relieves  this  fymptom. 

If  by  any  of  thefe  means  the  fever  is  carried  off,  it  fliould  be 
prevented  from  recurring  by  (No.  5.) 

If  the  fever  be  not  carried  off  at  the  beginning,  attempts  to 
carry  it  off  afterwards  b>y  relaxants,  inflammations,  or  any  other 
remedies,  are  feldom  fuccefslul.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to 
let  the  difeafe  go  through  its  natural  progrefs.  If  there  flrould 
be  delirium  from  irritability,  about  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  a 
grain  of  opium  is  to  be  exhibited  every  fix  or  eight  hours.  If 
there  be  partial  purging,  it  is  to  be  flopped  as  in  dyfenteric 
purging,  partial  fweating  by  acids,  and  hylteric  urine  or  cears, 
&c.  by  Peruvian  bark. 

A  {tool,  if  neceffary,  may  be  procured  by  gentle  laxatives  at 
the  beginning. 

(No.  16.)  Vy.  Aq.  Menth.  Vulg.  Bi.  E>, 

Rad.  Rhei  Pulv.  gr.  x.  ad  xviij. 

Tra  Sennas  —  \ 

Syr.  e  Cort.  Aurant.  J  3 

M.  Ft.  Hauft.  Capt.  pro  re  nata. 

Afterwards  by  clyilers  (No.  9.) 

When  the  weaknefs  begins  to  appear  in  any  great  degree,  the 
patient  is  to  be  fupported  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  violent 
fever:  but  fimple  ftimulants  are  to  be  given  with  Hill  greater 
caution,  on  account  of  the  irritability. 

If  at  this  time  any  confiderable  remiffion  fliould  appear,  the 
bark  as  in  (No.  il.)  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours, 
during  fuch  remiffion,  with  advantage  ;  the  fame  medicine  may¬ 
be  employed  if  the  fymptoms  of  irritability  be  great,  and  the 
fecretory  organs  tolerably  free. 

If  the  fever,  inftead  of  wearing  itfelf  out  by  a  regular  pro¬ 
grefs,  increafes  fometimes  for  fome  days,  and  diminiflies  alter¬ 
nately  but  irregularly,  Quere,  May  not  r.11  attempt  be  made  to 
prevent  the  returns  of  the  exacerbations  by  (No.  5)  ? 

The  food  is  to  be  of  thofe  articles  marked  (a)  (bj  fcj  and 
even  fdj,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  and  ought  likewife  to  be. 
acidulated. 

La  Illy,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  remarked,  that  thefe  fevers  are  all 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  are  only  varied  by  the  violence  of  the 
firfi  ftage,  and  by  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  patient,  which, 
as  they  differ  under  different  circumftances  in  a  great  many 
w'ays,  fo  they  produce  an  almoft  inconceivable  variety  in  the 
difeafe. 


§3.0/" Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers. 

These  may  happen  from  all  the  caufes  of  fever,  but  gene¬ 
rally  arile  from  cold;  efpecially  when  produced  by  moiliure  in. 
the  air,  from  ftagnating  water,  or  thick  woods. 

They  frequently  occur  in  warm  climates,  where  they  often 
have  rather  remiffions  than  perfect  intermiflions. 

The  periods,  even  from  the  beginning,  are  moftly  violent  in 
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all  ‘their  ftagcs  :  they  are  fometimes  perfectly  diftindt  at  the  firft, 
"but  mint  commonly  run  more'or  lefs  into  one  another,  and  are 
attended' with  the  fvmptoms  indicating  ftrong  adtion  of  the  vef- 
fels,  efper  ally  in  the  fpnng,  and  in  cold  climates :  thefe  gradu 
ally  deereafe,  the  periods  become  more  diftindt.  and  the  fever 
often  changes  its  type,  for  moft  part  into  a  longer  one.  In  ma¬ 
ny  cafes  the  intermiffions  become  perfedt,  and  continue  fo  for 
fome  time  ;  till  the  fymptoms  of  wcaknefs  appearing,  the  tits 
redouble,  anticipate,  grow  irregular,  and  leave  the  patient,  or 
run  into  one  another  and  deftroy  him. 

When  a  patient  is  cut  off  in  an  intermittent  fever,  it  is  often 
in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  paroxyTm. 

The  weaknefs  occafioned  bv  this  difeafe  is  great,  and  often 
not  to  be  recovered  without  difficulty.  The  fever  alfo  renders 
the  patient  lubjedt  to  dropfics,  occaiions  tumors  of  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  vifcera,  defhixions  on  the  lungs,  and  other  difeafes,  which 
are  frequently  fatal. 

If  an  Intermittent  attacks  a  weak  patient,  the  intermiffions 
for- moft  part  are  not  perfedt  even  from  the  firft,  and  they  be¬ 
come  gradually  lefs  fo,  till  at  length  the  patient  finks. 

If  one  fit  of  fever  attacks  the  patient  fo  that  a  period  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  few  hours,  and  no  fymptom  is  left,  it  feldom  recurs, 
and  never  without  a  frefh  caufe. 

When  a  fpafmodic  contradtion  of  the  duBus  cholcdocbus  oc- 
cafions  the  throwing  a  quantity  of  bile  into  the  blood-veflels, 
from  whence  it  is  fecreted  by  the  different  glands,  the  inter¬ 
miffions  are  fometimes  rendered  lefs  perfedt. 

After  an  intermittent  is  cured,  either  naturally  or  artificially, 
it  is  apt  to  recur  from  the  flighted  caufe  for  many  months,  but 
lefs  fo  when  it  has  gone  through  its  natural  progrefs. 

In  the  prevention  of  this  difeafe,  the  caufes  of  fever,  particu¬ 
larly  cold,  are  to  be  guarded  againft.  (Vid.  the  Catarrh.) 

For  its  cure,  in  habits  where  there  is  no  great  weaknefs,  a 
perfect  intermiffion  is  to  be  ’procured, 

( 1 )  By  cleanfing  the  primes  vies  ;  for  which  purpofe  the  eme¬ 
tic  (No.  2.)  may  be  given  in  the  intermiffion  j  a  gentle  purga¬ 
tive  may  likewife  be  ufed, 

(No.  17.)  R  Infuf.  Sen.  Bj  ft. 

P.  Rad.  Rh.  9j.  ad  3ft. 

Svr.  Rofae  1 

T*- Senna*  }  a  a  3«j.  m. 

Capt.  Tntermiff.  Temp,  ita  ut  Purgatio  ex  toto  ceffaverit  ante 
Paroxyfmi  Acceffionem. 

(2)  If  the  fymptoms  of  ftrength  are  great,  bleeding  will  be 
ufeful  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

(3)  By  relaxants. 

(No.  18.)  R  Aq.  Menth.  vulg.  Bj-  ft- 

Tart.  Vitr.  3  ft  .  ad  9ij.  vel  Sal.  Amm.  9ij.  ad  3j-  vel 
Antim.  Tart.  gr.  I  ad  gr.  | 

Aq.  Menth.  Piper.  V  a  ^  m 

Syr.  Moror.  J  J 

Capt.  quinta  vel  fexta  quaque  hora. 

The  emetic,  as  above,  will  likewife  adt  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a  perfedt  intermiffion  being  pro¬ 
cured  by  thefe  means,  the  difeafe  leaves  the  patient.  But  if, 
notwithftanding  fuch  intermiffion,  the  fever  continues,  the  fit  is 
to  be  prevented, 

(1)  By  medicines  removing  irritability. 

(No.  19.)  R  Cort.  Pcruv.  Opt.  Subt.  Pulv.  gr.  xv.  ad  Jij. 

Capt.  e  Cyath.  Vin.  generof.  horse  quadrantis  ad  hor.  iv. 
intervallo  ita  ut  ./Eger  fumat  3vi.  ad  minimum  inter  duos 
paroxyfmos. 

As  great  a  quantity  is  to-be  given  at  a  time  as  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  llomach  will  bear  ;  and  .the  intervals  between  the  dofes 
are  to  be  as  long  as  poflible. 

Vol.  V.  , 


The  bark  is  to  be  omitted  during  the  time  the  fubfequent' 
paroxyfm  (hould  have  continued,  and  is  then  to  be  repeated  in 
'the  fame  quantity  and  manner,  efpecially  if  any  fymptom  of 
the  fit  (hould  have  recurred,  provided  generally  that  the  pa¬ 
roxyfm  has  been  greatly  leffened.  The  fame  meafures  are  to 
be  purfued  in  the  third  period  :  afterwards  the  medicine  is  to 
be  omitted  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  returned  to  for  24 
hours  •,  and  this  is  to  be  pradtifed  twice  or  thrice,  (at  longer 
intervals  each  time.) 

If  there  be  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  breaft, 
they  fhould  be  removed  before  the  exhibition  of  the  bark. 

Symptoms  of  bile  in  the  blood-veffels  are  not  to  be  attended 
to  any  farther  than  as  they  render  the  intermiffions  imperfedt. 

If  the  bark  has  been  given  imprudently,  viz.  wffien  the  pa-- 
tient  is  ftrong,  and  no  perfedt  intermiffion  has  taken  place,  we 
are  to  omit  it  till  fuch  intermiffion  is  procured  by  the  above' 
means ;  but  even  then  it  adls  lefs  powerfully  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  done. 

If  the  bark  purges,  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

If  the  patient  continues  long  bound,  a  ftool  may  be  procured 
by  a  fmall  dofe  of  rhubarb,  or  aloes. 

If  the  llomach  will  not  bear  the  powder,  the  decodtion  or 
extradt  maybe  ufed  j  or  it  may  be  applied  in  a  clyfter,  or  even 
externally,  though  thefe  methods  are  never  fo  fure  of  fuccefs. 

If  the  difeafe  attacks  a  weak  patient,  or  has  continued  till  a 
ftrong  habit  is  much  weakened,  the  bark  is  to  be  given  at  the 
time  of  the  bed  remiffion  ;  it  often  brings  on  a  fevere  but  re¬ 
gular  fir,  and  upon  continuing  its  ufe  the  fever  leaves  the ' 
patient. 

(2)  By  counteradting  the  cold  fit  at  the  time  of  its  coming.: 
on. 

(No.  zo.)  R  Aq.  Cinnatn.  Spirit.  Bj-  ad  Sij- 
Menth.  vulg.  Bj:- 

Antim.  Tart.  gr.  ft.  ad  gr.  j  ft-  t 

Tindt.  Opii  gtt.  xx.  ad  xl. 

Syr.  Croci  3'j-  m. 

(No.  20.*)  R  Aq.  Menth.  V.  gij. 

Sal.  Aik.  Volat.  m.  gr.  xv- 
Pulv.  Ipec.  gr.  ij. 

Trae  Theb.  gtt.  L.  ■ 

Syr.  Simpl.  3j-  m. 

Capt.  ante  Paroxyfmi  Acceffionem ;  oEger  quoque  £rv  Le£tc> 
detineatur. 

When  the  difeafe  is  cured,  or  the  fits  become  flight  and  ir¬ 
regular,  the  patient  is  to  be  ftrengthened. 

When  the  cure  will  not  fueceed  in  a  moift  country,  the 
patient  may  often  be  relieved  by  removing  into  a  dry  one. 

i 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  Symptoms,  Distinctions,  Prognostics?  • 
■ and  Treatment  ©/"Inflammations. 

IN  every  inflammation,  the  pulfation  of  the  arteries  is  io- 
creafed ;  there  arife  a  greater  degree  and  fenfe  of  heat ;  a 
greater  rednefs ;  an  itching,  foon  converted  to  an  acute,  ami 
often  a  throbbing,  pain,  augmented  on  the  parts  being 
ftretched  ;  a  (welling  produced  by  a  diftenfion  of  the  capillary 
veffels  and  the  veins,  and  fometimes  by  an  extravafation  of 
fluids  ;  alfo  a  contradtion,  and  inability  of  motion,  in  the  mus¬ 
cular  fibres. 

More  fluids  circulate  through  the  part,  and  more  are  fe¬ 
creted  in  it  when  inflamed,  than  when  in  its  natural  ftate. 

Tire  fenfibility  and  irritability  are  increafcd  by  inflammation*  . 
and  are  produced  by  it  in  parts  where  they  did  not  fubfift 
before. 

Inflammation  is  produced  by  external  Jlimuli,  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  medical  a .  Diftenfion,  or  endeavour  at  deftruc* 
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< lion.  '^.'Djvffkm  of  an  irritable  part.  c.  The  neutral  falts  of 
the  blocd,  or  other  iiiuaulating  matter,  thrown  out  or  formed 
on  .the  furface  of  an  irritable  part. 

Thefe  caufes  operate  more  powerfully  on  habits  in  which  the 
.-veffeis  have  great  ftrength,  or  are  acting  llrongly  ;  and  on  parts 
that  are  very  irritable  or  ftnftble. 

Inflammation  .{a}  fo  me  times  has  no  efftft  on  the  fyflem  in 
-general  ;.(£.)  fometimes  it  produces  general  inflammation  ;  (r) 
Sometimes  fymptoms  of  irritation. 

(a)  Jij  habits  not  very  ftrong,  if  the  inflammation  be  fmall, 
and  the  pain  not  violent,  or  if  the  part  be  eafily  diilended,  the 
•fyftem  is  not  afftfted. 

( h )  .In  ftrong  habits,  in  inflammations  of  fubftances  of  parts, 
;or  where  the  pain  is  great,  and  the  patient  not  very  weak,  it 
-produces  genes  al  inflammation,  by  lame  called  Inflammatory 
Fever  ;  the  fymptoms  of  which  are,  a  hard,  and  for  the  moil 
jpart  a  ftrong,  full,  uniform,  and  frequent  pulfe ;  blood  when 
tlaken  from  the  arm  more  fluid,  and  continuing  longer  fluid, 
■To  that  the  red  globules  fall  to  the  bottom,  the  coagulable 
lymph  coagulating  afterwards  ftrongly,  and  adhering  to  them, 
-To  as  partly  to  form  a  cruft  on  the  top,  called  by  fome  the  luff-, 
SL  frequent  refpiration,  attended  fometimes  with  a  cough  ;  a 
-dry  white  tongue  and  thirft  ;  reftlefliiefs ;  urine  remaining 
tranfparent  without  any  cloud,  or  becoming  turbid  when  cold, 
and  fometimes  depofiting  a  lateritious  ftdiment  ;  univerfal  red- 
nefs,  heat,  and  f welling  ;  watchfulnefs  and  delirium  ;  flupor, 
with  red,  fwelled,  protuberant,  and  often  dull  eyes,  fometimes 
Converted  into  a  violent,  fometimes  into  a  low,  mutteiing  de¬ 
lirium,  often  at  laft  terminating  in  convulfions  and  death  ;  or 
.ceafing  when  the  inflammation  is  removed;  fometimes  before 
:the  termination  of  the  inflammation  ;•  fometimes  remaining 
after  it,  running  out  to  a  great  length,  and  wearing  out  the 
patient. 

General  inflammation  differs  eflentially  from  fever,  in  as 
much  as  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  do  not  neceflarily  pre¬ 
cede  or  accompany  it,  and  as  it  does  not  increafe  by  exacer¬ 
bations  followed  with  relaxations,  and  when  excited  continues 
to  depend  on  its  caufe. 

It  is  excited  by  many  caufes  befide6  inflammation. 

(c)  IV  here  the  pain  is  very  great,  or  the  habit  very  weak  and 
irritable,  or  where  an  irritable  part  is  affe&ed,  the  fymptoms  of 
irritation  take  place,  viz.  a  fmall,  quick,  frequent  pulfe  ;  fre¬ 
quent  refpiration  ;  ficknefs;  univerfal  reftltffnefs,  and  want  of 
fleep  ;  urine  remaining  tranfparent  when  cold  ;  depreflion  of 
ftrength  ;  faintings ;  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  efnecially 
when  an  internal  part  is  affedled ;  delirium,  convulfions,  or 
fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  msufcles,  fometimes  terminating 
in  death;  or  the  depreflion  of  ftrength  limply  increafes  till  the 
patient  dies ;  or  he  is  worn  out  by  the  long  continuance  of  the 
.difeafe. 

Symptoms  of  irritation  differ  eflentially  from  fever,  in  as 
much  as  they  leave  the  patient  immediately  upon  their  caufe 
being  removed.  They  may  be  excited  by  other  caufes  belides 
inflammation. 

Befides  thefe,  various  other  fymptoms  are  often  produced, 
when  particular  parts  are  inflamed,  and  their  funftions  thereby 
ideliroyed  or  hurt. 

If  the  caufe  of  an  inflammation  be  removed,  it  fometimes 
goes  off  foon  ;  fometimes  continues  for  a  long  time,  or  termi¬ 
nates  in  another  difeafe. 

( A )  It  goes  off  by, 

(a)  Simple  rejolution  ;  when  spon  removing  the  caufe,  the 
/ymptoms  diminifh  gradually,  and  at  laft  leave  the  patient. 

(b)  Rejolution  by  evacuation  ;  (l)  when  the  mucous  or  other 
glands  of  the  part  inflamed,  or  near  it,  do,  in  confequence  of 
the  inflammation,  fecrete  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fluid,  if  it 
be  mucous,  at  firft  thin  and  tranfparent,  afterwards  becoming 
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vifeid,  and  changing  its  colour  to  white,  greenifh,  or  yellow, 
fometimes  ftreaked  with  blood,  and  not  uncommonly  acquiring 
the  confidence  and  appearance  of  pus  ;  in  this  cafe,  while  the 
fecretion  is  watery,  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  increafed  ;  but  as  the  fluid  acquires  a  proper  vifeidity  and 
colour  when  it  is  laid  to  be  concodrtd,  the  difeafe  gradually 
diminifh e3,  and  is  frequently  cured  :  (a)  when  an  haemorrhage 
arifes  in  the  part  affedled,  and  carries  off  the  inflammation  : 
(3)  when  a  large  or  long  continued  evacuation  happens  from 
fome  part  of  the  body,  and  puts-a  ftep  to  the  diftemper. 

(c)  Rejolution  in  corjequen :c  oj  Jever  ;  when  a  cold  fit  of 
fever  is  produced,  and  cures  the  inflammation. 

(cl)  Metajhfls  ;  when  an  inflammation  arifes  in  another  part, 
and  carries  off  the  primary  one. 

N.  B.  In  all  thefe  cafes  callrfltles  are  fometimes  left. 

(/>)  The  inflammation  continuer  for  fome  time  without 
alteration,  or  terminates  fooa  in  fuppuration,  gangrene,  or 
fchirrus. 

(a)  The  inflammation  continues  for  a  confiderable  time 
without  greatly  increafing  or  diminifhing,  and  without  termi¬ 
nating  in  another  difeafe. 

(b)  Suppuration  ;  (1)  w'hen  a  quantity  .of  fluid  is  thrown  out 
into  any  cavity,  (the  inflammation  continuing)  it  ferments,  and 
is  converted  into  pus,  which  afterwards  adls  as  a  ferment  on 
the  folid  parts,  and  gives  occafion  for  the  converfion  of  the 
wftrole  into  a  matter  iimilar  to  itfelf,  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft 
difeafe  going  off.  Sometimes  a  membrane  is  formed  round 
the  pus,  which  prevents  it  from  afting  upon  the  circumjacent 
parts  ;  but  more  frequently  it  likewife  ferments  with  them, 
till -it  has  made  itfelf  an  opening  by  which  it  is  evacuated. 
This  happens  fooner  or  later  according  to  the  diltance  of  the 
inflammation  froth. the  Ik  in,  or  the  furface  of  a  cavity  opening 
externally;  for  th'p  parts  between  them  and  the  original  abfeefs 
are  generally  deftroyed,  and  not  the  other  furrounding  parts. 
While  this  is. taking,  place,  the  pus  fometimes  feparates  the 
mufcics,  and  other  parts,  from  one  another,  by  destroying  the 
cellular  membrane  :  but  for  the  mod  part  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  at  the  edges  of  the  inflamed  part  becomes  impervious. 

After  the  pus  is  evacuated,  a  frefh  inflammation  arifes  ;  more 
matter  is  formed  on  the  furface  of  the  cavity;  a  quantity  of 
flefh  grows  up  and  fills  it  ;  afterwards  a  fcarf  fkin  covers  the 
whole,  and  the  part  is  reftored,  the  flelh  which  grew  up  in  the 
cavity  being  converted  into  the  mufcles,  tendons,  nerves,  blood- 
veflels,  &:c.  loft. 

Sometimes  the  furface  of  the  cavity  continues  to  be  de¬ 
ftroyed  ;  the  ulcer  is  enlarged;  a  portion  of  the  matter  is  ab- 
forbed,  and  producing  hedtic  fever,  the  patient  dies  ;  or  inde¬ 
pendent  of  abforption  he  is  cut  off  by  fymptoms  of  irritation. 

(b)  (2)  When  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  converted  into  pus 
upon  the  furface  of  an  inflamed  membrane,  or  other  part, 
it  fometimes  ferments  with  the  ftolids  underneath,  and  forms 
an  ulcer  fimilaf  to  that  alteady  deferibed.- 

In  inflammation  of  the  fubflance  of  a  part,  fuppuration  takes 
place  on  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day:  it  happens  fooner 
in  children  ;  not  fo  foon  in  inflammation  of  glands;  where. the 
inflammation  is  not  violent  ;  where  any  natural  or  artificial 
method  of  cure  has  diminifhed  it.  Suppuration  is  known  to 
have  taken  place  in  external  inflammation,  by  a  fliidluation  in 
the  part,  by  the  fwelling  in  the  neighbouring  parts  diminifhing, 
and  in  confequence  becoming  more  pointed  in  the  inflamed 
part.  In  large  external  and  in  mod  internal  fuppurations,  there 
is  horror,  rigor,  and  coldnefs  at  their  beginning,  and  repeated 
at  uncertain  periods,  and  the  mifehief  arifing  from  the  fwell- 
ings  prefling  on  the  neighbouring  parts  is  diminifhed  or  re¬ 
moved.  I 

(c)  Gangrene  and  mortification  :  in  this  cafe  the  fymptoms 
of  inflammation  go  off,  and  the  p^rt  becomes  paler,  or  of  a 
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brown  colour,  flaccid,  and  at  laft  black  pthe  fcarf  fkin  is  raifed 
up  in  large  puftules,  which  contain  a  femiputrid  ichor  ;  at  lath 
the  whole  part  putrefies;  the  furrounding  parts  are  affeifted 
with  eryfipelatouR  inflammation  ;  and  the  gangrene  and  morti¬ 
fication  fpread,  until  they  deflroy  the  patient,  by  affefting  a 
part  neceflary  to  life,  or  elfe  by  producing  the  fymptoir.s  cf 
irritation. 

This  difeafe  arifes  without  any  previous  inflammation,  from 
prefiiire, ligature?  on  the  veins,  weaknefs,  extravafatioa  of  great 
quantities  of  blood,  and  the  application  of  fedatives. 

A  phlegmonous  inflammation  takes  place  fometimes  round 
the  gangrened  part,  and  occafions  a  feparation  and  an  ulcer, 
nearly  fimilar  to  that  formed  by  an  abfcefs. 

{d  )  Scirrhus  and  cancer  :  when  the  inflammation  is  carried 
off,  but  a  quantity  of  matter  is  left  in  the  fecretory  veffels  of 
fome  gland,  occaiioning  a  hardnefs  and  fwelling.  ^This  often 
continues  for  a  confidtiable  time  without  alteration  ;  but  fome¬ 
times  without  any  fenfible  caufe  :  fometimes  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  Jlimu/us,  the  matter  depofited  ferments,  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  peculiar  fluid  inflaming  the  part,  and  producing 
an  ill  conditioned  ulcer  called  an  open  cancer.  In  this  ulcer 
good  pus  is  never  formed ;  but  the  patient  is  exhaufted,  and 
deftroyed  by  the  pain,  the  evacuation,  and  the  Jlimu'us  arifmg 
from  the  cancerous  matter  abforbed. 

Scirrhus  arifes  without  any  previous  inflammation  from  the 
proper  fluid  flagnating  in  the  gland,  or  extravafation  from 
contufion,  or  venous  plethora. 

Simpde  refolution  takes  place  when  the  fyftem  is  not  flrong, 
when  the  inflammation  is  but  fmall ;  when  it  affedts  the  1km 
©illy,  or  a  foft  part,  or  one  not  very  fenfible. 

Refolution  by  evacuation  is  produced  (i)  when  the  mucous 
membrane  is  primarily  or  fecondarily  inflamed,  or  when,  in 
confequence  of  the  inflammation,  the  mucous  or  other  glands 
near  the  part  affedfed,  are  flimulated  to  a  greater  fecretion  ; 
(2)  when  the  capillary  veffels  of  the  inflamed  part  are  fpread 
on  a  membrane  conlfantly  moiftened,  and  in  a  cavity  opening 
externally  ;  (  ;)  is  accidental. 

Refolution  in  confequence  of  fever,  happens  principally  when 
the  inflammation  arofe  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  fit,  dimi- 
nifhing,  but  not  entirely  carrying  off  the  fever  :  a  febrile  exa¬ 
cerbation  arifes  in  the  evening  naturally,  or  from  fome  new 
caufe,  and  takes  off  the  inflammation. 

Metaftafts,  is  accidental.  The  nearer  the  fecond  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  to  the  original  one,  the  more  violent  it  is  ;  or  the  greater 
the  fenfibility  of  die  part  it  affedts,  the  more  certainly  it  carries 
off  the  firft  difeafe. 

( B )  (a)  Happens  if  the  fkin  be  the  part  affedfed,  the  dif¬ 
eafe  not  violent,  and  the  caufe  he  frequently  repeated. 

Suppuration  happens  (1)  when  the  cellular  membrane,  or 
parts  covered  with  it,  are  affedfed  ;  it  takes  place  more  readily 
when  the  patient  is  young,  or  of  a  l'anguineous  temperament, 
or  of  a  flrong  habit,  or  when  the  difeafe  happens  in  the  fpring  : 
(2)  when  the  fkin  is  inflamed  fo  that  the  fcarf  fkin  is  raifed 
from  it  ;  or  when  a  mucous  membrane  is  affedfed,  and  the  in¬ 
flammation  continues,  notwithflanding  the  increafed  fecretion 
of  mucus  ;  or  in  wounds. 

Gangrene  and  mortification  happen  when  the  part  inflamed  is 
irritable,  or  when  there  is  preffure,  either  from  the  tenfenefs  n( 
the  part,  the  contraction  ot  a  mufcle,  or  external  application. 

Scirrhus  happens  when  a  gland  is  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and 
the  inflammation  terminates  without  coming  to  fuppuration. 

Indications  of  Cure  in  Inflammations. 

In  attempting  the  cure  of  inflammations,  refolution  is  to  be 
procured,  if  poflible, 

I.  Indication.  The  caufes  firft;  producing  the  inflammation, 
aud  thpfe  which  afterwards  continue  it,  are  to  be  removed. 
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even  if  the  moiiiS  employed  fhould  inefeafe  the  difeafe  for  the 
prefent.  The  method  of  removing  many  of  the  caufes  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Peculiar  means  of  taking  off  fome  of  them  aie  thefe  that 
follow  : 

( A )  Stimulating  fluids,  formed  or  fecreted  on  the  furface  of 
an  irritable  membrane,  mult  be  prevented  from  adfing, 

(a)  Py  covering  the  membrane  fo  that  they  cannot  touch 
it,  (1)  with  exprdfed  oils,  fuch  as  fpermaceti,  oleum  amygda- 
larum,  oleum  olivarum,  fevum  ovillum,  axungia  porcina,  buty- 
rum  ;  or  (2)  with  vegetable  or  animal  mucilages,  as  infufum 
feminum  lini  vel  cydoniorum,  decodtum  radicis  althsae,  fac- 
charum,  ichthyocolla. 

(b)  By  ddlroying  them  with  prae^arationes  hydrargyri,  (<.(■, 

(c)  By  evacuating  them. 

( d )  By  taking  off  the  irritability  of  the  membrane  with 
cortex  peruvianus,  prseparationes  plumbf,  ftanni,  &rc. 

( B )  Diltenfion  of  the  internal  veffels,  is  removed,  by  re* 
ftoring  the  circulation  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body  (Vidi 
Fevers,  Ind.  V.)  By  keeping  the  patient  in  bed.  By  the 
warm  bath.  Stimulants  applied  to  the  fyftem  are  for  the  motl 
part  improper. 

( C )  The  endeavour  to  diftend  the  capillary  veffels  beyond 
their  tone,  is  avoided  by  relaxing  them  with  aqua  tepida,  fei- 
licet  ad  caloris  corporis  humani  gradum,  olea  expreffa  pura, 
(Vid  .A.a.j.) 

(/))  Irritability  of  the  fkin,  and  mucous  membrane,  is  re¬ 
moved  by  cortex  peruvianus. 

II.  Indication.  The  a&ion  of  the  arteries  is  diminifhed, 

{A)  By  emptying  them.  The  methods  are,  (a)  vena?  ali- 

cujus  majoris  in  brachio,  vel  corporis  alia  aliqua  parte  fedlio, 
ita  ut  quam  citiflime  magna  fanguinis  eopia  eximatur  :  (/>)  Venae 
vel  arterias  fedlio,  vel  hirudinum  applicatio  ad  partem  afledlamt 
( c )  Purging  with  falia  neutra,  tartarus,  manna,  cafiia  fiftularis, 
frudtus  tamarindorum,  radix  jalappae. 

(B)  By  the  application  of  fedatives  to  the  ftomach,  as  aci- 
dum  vitriolicum,  muriaticum,  limonum  ;  infufum  theae,  farfae  ; 
aqua  calida  ;  nitrum. 

(C)  By  the  application  of  fedatives  to  the  part,  as  (a)  pa- 
paver,  berbum  abiinthii,  matricariae;  radix  bryoniae  albae : 
( k )  flores  rofarum  rubrartnn  ;  acidum  vitriolicum,  muriaticum, 
acetofum  ;  alcohol ;  farina  averse  ;  aqua  foluta  vel  commixta  ; 
(r)  Piseparationes  cupri,  plumbi,  zinci  ;  ahirnen. 

( D )  By  raifing  an  inflammation  on  the  (kin  near  the  part 
originally  affedfed,  by  means  of  cantharides,  femina  finapi, 
cauterium  adtuale,  acida,  alkali  volatile,  fridlio. 

III.  Indication.  Is  the  management  of  refolution  by 
evacuation  from  the  mucous  or  other  glands,  of  the  part,  or 
near  it. 

(A)  The  evacuation  is  produced  or  aflifted  by  ftimulants, 
as,  errhina,  ffalagoga,  txpedlorantia,  purgantia,  diuretics. 

( B )  (Vid.  Ind.  1  ft.  A.  a.) 

(C)  The  fecretion  of  the  mucus  is  to  be  flopped  after  the 

inflammation  is  carried  off;  (<v)  by  ftrengthening  the  fyftem  ; 
(<£)  by  applying  aftringents,  (  r)  to  the  part,  as,  falia  &  calces 
metallorum ;  (2)  to  the  ftomach,  as,  gallae,  alumen,  &c. 

opium,  ballamum  copaihae,  peruvianum,  canadcnfe,  terebin- 
thini. 

Where  the  inflammation  cannot  be  cured  by  refolution  ;  or 
when  an  external  inflammation  has  arifen  in  the  hot  fit  of  a 
fever,  and  has  diminifhed,  or  entirely  carried  it  off  ;■  or  wheh 
the  inflammation  has  cured  or  diminifhed  fome  worfe  difeafe 
than  itfelf ;  and  fometimes  in  inflammations  occupying  glands  ; 
fuppuration  is  to  he  produced  :  in  order  to  which, 

IV.  Indication.  The  inflammation  is  to  be  kept  in  a 

proper  degree.  •  " 

{A)  If  it  be  too  violent,  and  tending  to  gangrenb,  it  is  to 
be  diminifhed.  (Vid.  Ind.  2.)  ( A.a.c •)  (G.  a.)  (ind.  ift.C.) 
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( B )  If  it  be  too  flight,  it  is  to  be  inereafed  by  ftimulants, 

(a)  Applied  to  the  ftomach,  as  (1)  cortex  peruvianus  ;  (2) 
balfama  et.  refinre  ;  (3)  bel.ladona,  folanum,  cicuta. 

( b )  Applied  to  the  part,  (  1 )  farina  lini,  fen  ugrseci,  oleum 
Uni  ;  (2)  galbanum,  terebinthinum ,  thus.  Thefe  laid,  though 
Ibmetiines  ul'ed,  are  generally  too  powerful,  excepting  in  phleg- 
mons,  going  on  very  tlowly  to  fuppuration. 

V.  ^Indication .  If  a  gangrene  has  come  on,  it  is  to  be 
prevented  from  fpreading,  ( A )  By  vinum,  aromata,  See. 
(. B )'  By  cortex  peruvianus.  ( C )  By  flimulating  the  part 
with  oleuhr  terebinthini,  fcarificatio,  Sec. 

VI.  Indication.  The  management  of  a fdrrhus.  ( A )  It 
is  prevented  by  producing  fuppuration.  ( B )  Jf  it  be  already 
formed,  and  (1)  is  large,  increafing,  and  detached,  it  is  to  be 
cutout,  or  deftroyed  by  cauftics  ;  or  (2)  if  it  be  fmall,  and 
continue  of  the  fame  fize,  nothing  is  to  be  done;  dijjuticnts 
are  dangerous. 

VII.  Indication'.  The  management  of  a  cancer.  (  A )  Good 
pus  is  produced  by  (Vid.  Ind.  4.  B.  a.  3.)  arlenicum  :  but 
thefe  medicines  very  feldom  are  efficacious.  ( B )  The  pain  is 
relieved  by  deldroying  the  fenfibility  of  the  part  with  praepara- 
tiones  plumbi,  Sec. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  internal  inflammations. 

Chap.  III.  Internal  IVflammations. 

§  1.  Of  the  Inflammation  of  the  Brain. 

THIS  arifes  from  an  inereafed  abtion  of  the  veflels  in  the 
fyftem,  produced  by  hard  drinking,  anger,  and  indigeftible  or 
vilcid  food  in  the  ttomach  ;  from  an  expofure  of  the  head  to 
the  fun  ;  or  from  general^  inflammation  happening  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  fever,  or  in  any  other  difeafe. 

Delirium  comes  on  with  watchfulnefs,  or  reftlefs  and  unre- 
freffiing  fleep,  with  dreams  ;  lofs  of  memory  ;  infenfibility  to 
external  objebts  ;  the  functions  of  the  body  are  difturbed  ;  the 
imagination  hurried,  and  difeourfe  incoherent  ;  the  patient 
picks  hairs  from  the  bed-clothes,  or  hunts  flies,  which  he  ima¬ 
gines  are  in  the  air. 

It  may  happen  from  fever,  inflammatory  diathefls,  great  ir¬ 
ritability,  and  mania ,  without  any  topical  inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

There  arifes  a  throbbing  pain  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
head,  which,  if  the  meninges  are  affebted,  is  acute ;  if  the 
fubftance  only,  obtufe,  and  fometimes  but  juft  fenfible.  The 
eyes  for  the  molt  part  are  red  and  fwelled,  tears  frequently 
flow  from  them,  and  fometimes  a  watery  mucus ,  or  blood  drops 
from  the  nofe  :  the  face  is  often  flulhed.  Thefe  fymptorr.s  .are 
attended  with  more  or  lefs  of  general  inflammation,  according 
as  the  meninges ,  or  fubftance  of  the  brain,  are  affebted.  They 
are  followed  by  flupor  and  delirium,  which  fometimes  become 
violent,  and  are  attended  with  convulftons  ;  and  in  any  cafe, 
unlefs  fome  natural  or  artificial  .means  of  refolution  are  applied, 
the  patient  for  the  moil  part  is  cut  off.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  inflammation  goes  on  to  fuppuration,  efpecially  if  the 
fubftance  of  the  brain  is  affebted  :  in  that  cafe,  the  fymptoms 
abate,  a  ftupor  only  being  left ;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  unlefs 
the  pus  be  abforbed,  the  whole  brain  is  deftroyed. 

It  is  prevented  by  avoiding  or  counteracting  the  caufes. 

For  the  cure,  the  mod  powerful  means  of  refolution  are  im¬ 
mediately  to  bq  employed. 

Fiat  V.  S.  e  bracnio  ad  $  xij.  xx.  vel  xxx.  pro  diathefi 
inflammatoria,  aut  corporis  viribus,  et  repetatur  pro  1® 
nSti. 

After  the  ftrength  of  the  fyftem,  or  general  inflammation, 
are  diminiffied, 

fiat  venae  febtio  e  vena  jugulare,  vel  arteria  temporale ; 
vel  temporibus  applicentur  hirudincs, 


At  the  fame  time  evacuations  from  the  IntefUncs  may  like* 

wife  be  performed  with  advantage. 

(No.  21.)  14  Infuf.  Sen.  |j  {4-  ad  $ij. 

Sal.  Glaub.  ver.  I  fb-  ad  Eu 
Vel,  Tart.  Solub.  §  jb-  ad.  3vj- 
Vel,  Polychreft.  Rupel.  §.  ad  §j. 

Man.  3iij. 

T‘se  Sen.  5ij* 

M.  Ft.  Hauft.  purgans.  Capt.  poft  V.  S.  et  repet.  pro  re  nata. 

When  the  purgative  is  not  operating  (No  4.)  or  (No.  13.) 
may  be  given,  but  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

After  having  diminiftied  the  ftrength  of  the  veflels, 

Applicet.  Emplaft.  Epifpaft.  Capiti  rajb. 

The  food  throughout  the  difeafe  is  to  conftft  only  of  decoc¬ 
tions  of  farinaceous  feeds  in  water,  acidulated. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  when  an  inflammation  arifes 
at  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  general  in¬ 
flammation,  continues,  fuch  fever  is  alfo  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  cure  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  treatment  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  violence  of  them. 

§  2.  Of  the  Angina. 

This,  which  is  commonly  called  the  inflammatory  angina, 
is  an  inflammation  of  any  of  the  parts  about  the  throat,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  fkin  and  mucous  membrane.  It  arifes  from  cold, 
diftenfion  of  the  parts  ;  Jlimuli  applied  to  them,  and  the  other 
caufes  of  inflammation.  It  has  no  peculiar  predifponent  caufe 
which  is  known,  but  is  fometimes  epidemical. 

The  fymptoms  are  thofe  common  to  inflammation  ;  or  thofe 
arifing  from  the  paflage  of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  of  the  food 
or  drink  into  the  ftomach,  of  the  blood  in  the  jugular  veins,  or, 
the  ferum  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck’s  being  obftrubted. 

The  common  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are,  (according  to 
the  part  aftedled),  either  external  fwelling,  with  rednefs  and 
pain,  gradually  increafing  and  becoming  harder ;  or  fwelling 
with  rednefs,  and  pain  in  the  tonfils,  fauces,  velum  pendulum 
palati,  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  or  pharynx,  gradually  in¬ 
creafing;  or,  laftly,  a  very  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  la¬ 
rynx,  without  any  external  appearance. 

If  the  mucous  membrane  be  affebted,  a  quantity  of  thick-, 
vifeid  mucus  is  fecreted. 

More  or  lefs  of  general  inflammation  is  produced  according  t* 
the  part  affebted,  or  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

If  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  parts  adjacent,  are  inflamed,  the 
paflage  of  the  air  into  the  lungs  is  obftrubted,  and  there  arife  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  anxiety  about  the  pracordia,  fwelling  of 
the  veins  of  the  neck,  fwelling  of  the  fo.ee,  flupor,  lividnefs  about 
the  eyes  and  in  the  whole  face,  delirium,  depreffion  of  ftrength, 
a  very  frequent  irregular  pulfe,  and  at  length  the  patient  is 
fuffocated. 

If  the  nmfcles  ferving  for  deglutition,  the  tonfils, /i/wryw  v,  or 
parts  adjacent  are  affebted,  there,  arife  a  pain  in  attempting  to 
Iwallow,  with  a  fenfe  of  fwelling  in  the  throat ;  a  difficulty  in 
fwallowing  ;  naujea  ;  the  food  and  drink  return  by  the  noftrils, 
or,  getting  into  the  larynx,  produce  violent,  fits-  of  coughing  ;  at 
laft  the  paflage  of  the  food  and  drink  into  the  ftomach  is  totally 
flopped  up,  and  the  patient  is  deftroyed,  partly  for  want  of 
nourifhment,  partly  from  the  faline  and  putrefeent  parts  of  the 
blood  not  being  walked  off,  and  partly  from  fymptoms  of 
irritation. 

If  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck  are  comprefled,  there  arife 
cedematous  i  welling?  of  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  head. 

If  the  jugular  veins  are  obftrubted,  cedematous  and  livid 
fwellings  arife  in  the  face,  tongue,  throat,  and  parts  adjacentr; 
the  eyes  become  red  and  protuberant ;  the  patient  is  affebted 
with  a  flupor  and  delirium,  and  at  laft  is  cut  off. 
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Swellings  about  the  throat  a  rife  from  fdrrbm,  fcrophula,  and 
dropfy,  as  well  as  from  inflammation  ;  as  dolikewife  pain,  and 
difficulty  of  lwallowing  and  breathing  from  catarrh,  e  ulcera¬ 
tion,  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  mufcles,  and  para’yjis. 

If  the  patient  is  not  deltroyed  by  the  refpiration,  deglutition, 
or  brain’s  being  affected,  the  Angina  terminates,  as  other 
inflammations,  but  principally  in  luppuration. 

When  fuppuration  takes  place  the  levelling  diminifhes, 
and  the  fymptoms  are  fomewhat  relieved;  the  pus  opens  itfelf 
a  way  externally,  or  internally,  and  generally  produces  an  ulcer 
eafilv  cured;  but  it  fometimes  is  apt  to  form  JinuJes,  or  fall 
into  the  lungs  and  bring  on  exulcerations  in  them. 

Gangrene  and  mortification  in  molt  parts  of  the  throat  are 
fatal.  ^ 

It  is  particularly  to  be  obferved,  that  as  inflarrtmations  of 
thefe  parts  about  the  throat  may  arife  independent  of  one 
another,  as  their  fymptoms,  progrefs,  and  termination  are 
various,  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as  different  difeafes. 

The  cure  is  belt  performed  by  refolution ;  for  this  purpofe, 
x.  Evacuations  are  to  be  produced,  viz.  (a)  By  bleeding  from 
the  arm  in  quantity  according  to  the  general  inflammation, 
and  repeatedly,  until  it  be  greatly  diminifhed.  (h)  Bv  pur¬ 
gatives,  as  (No.  21.)  repeated  every  day  for  the  firft  two  or 
three  days  of  the  dileale.  (c)  By  bleeding  from  the  part,  by 
opening  the  jugular  veins,  or  thofe  under  the  tongue,  or  apply¬ 
ing  leeches. 

2.  By  producing  inflammation  upon  the  fldn. 

(No.  22.)  P*  01.  Olivae  3j. 

Alkal.  Volat.  Cauft.  3’ij-  ad.  §j. 

Camph.  Gr.  xxx. 

M.  Ft.  Liniment,  inung.  Fauces  externe  faepius. 

After  the  general  inflammation  is  confiderably  diminifhed  by 
evacuation,  blitters  are  to  be  applied  as  near  the  part  as  polfible, 
provided  the  fkin  itfelf  be  not  inflamed. 

3.  If  the  external  inflammation  be  confiderable,  fomenta¬ 
tions  and  poultices  are  to  be  applied. 

(No.  23.)  R  FI  or.  Cham,  vel  Summit.  Abfynth.  vel  Summit. 
Centaur.  Minor.  Manip.  ij. 

Rad.  Bryon.  Alb.  recent.  §j. 

Folior.  Malv.  vel  Alth.  Man.j.  contunde  et  leviter  coque  in 
Aq.  Font,  ft  iiij. 

Colatura  utatur  pro  Fotu  ter  indies. 

Add.  Herbis  Coftis. 

Unguent.  Simp.  §ij 

Ft.  Cataplafma  Part.  affeft.  applicandum. 

4.  When  we  are  not  exhibiting  purgatives,  or  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  their  operation,  (No.  4.)  or  (No.  13.)  are  ufed  with 
advantage. 

5.  The  inflammation  may  fometimes  be  diminifhed,  by 
augmenting  the  feeretion  from  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  we  are  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  mucous 
membrane  from  being  atfiefted  by  the  falts  of  the  thin  mucus. 

(No.  24.)  R  Aq.  Cinnam.  Ten.  § viij. 

Oxymel  Scillit.  § 

M.  Ft.  Gargarifma.  Utatur  faepius. 


(No.  25.)  R  Syr.  ex  Althaea-)^ 

Ol.  Amygdalre  J 
Conferv.  Cynofb.  § 

M.  Ft.  Linftus.  Capt.  Coch.  unum  parvunx  frequenter. 

6.  By  fedatives,  as  (No.  14.) 

The  air  of  the  room  fliould  be  moderately  warm,  and  the 
patignt  ought  to  avoid  fpeaking,  and  for  food  to  make  ufe  of 
bailey  water,  or  other  farinaceous  folutions  only. 

If  the  paiTage  of  the  air  into  the  lungs  be  fo  much  obftruft- 
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ed  as  to  threaten  immediate  fuffocation,  Ironchetomy  is  to  be 
performed. 

If  no  fluid  can  be  gotten  into  the  ftomaeh,  the  blood-vefTels 
may  be  fupplied  in  fome  meafure  by  clyflers. 

(No.  26.)  R  Aq.  Font.  ovj. 

Amyl,  Alb.  3iij. 

Solve. 

Ft.  Enema  quarta  quaque  hora  injic. 

If  the  blood  be  prevented  from  returning  from  the  brain, 
fo  as  to  endanger  immediate  fuffocation,  the  patient  is  to  be 
bled  in  the  jugular  veins. 

If  the  inflamed  parts  fuppurate,  the  mouth  and  throat  are 
to  be  kept  moift  with 

(No.  27.)  R  Infuf.  Sem.  Lini  ftj. 

Sacch.  Alb.  sj. 

Succ.  Aur.  Hif'p.  3  fc,. 

And  as  foon  as  there  is  any  fluctuation  of  matter  felt,  an 
opening  is  to  be  made  into  the  abfeefs. 

§  3-  Of  the  true  Peripncumony. 

This  difeafe  is  produced  by  cold  applied  to  the  fkin,  mouth*- 
or  ftomaeh  ;  by  general  inflammation  ;  by  an  over  diftenfion' 
of  the  lungs  ;  or  by  catarrh. 

Any  folid  fubftance  falling  into  the  lungs  by  the  trachea,  or 
a  wound  penetrating  into  them,  produces  the  inflammation, 
but  with  different  fymptoms. 

Thele  caufes  aft  more  powerfully  in  people  fubjeft  to  in¬ 
flammation  in  general;  in  thofe  who  have  narrow  chefts ;  or 
who  have  been  formerly  affefted  with  peripncumony ,  ajlhma,  or 
frequent  catarrhs  ;  where  the  lungs  adhere  to  the  pleura,  fo  as 
at  any  time  to  prevent  a  free  refpiration  ;  or  where  external 
inflammations,  that  were  become  habitual,  are  taken  off. 

The  inflammation  begins  with  arv  obtufe  pain  in  the  breafl, 
excepting  where  the  external  membrane  of  the  lungs  is  in¬ 
flamed,  and  then  it  is  acute,  fometimes  occupying  one  fide, 
fometimes  both,  accompanied  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  cough,  the  air  from  the  lungs  being  peculiarly  hot.  There 
arife  a  fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the  thorax ;  anxiety  about  the  pra- 
cerdia,  with  reftleffnefs,  lofs  of  appetite  and  fleep  ;  a  frequent 
pulfe,  fometimes  hard,  but  feldom  ftrong  or  regularly  full ; 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  mucus,  which  is  often  yellowifb; 
and  there  is  often  turbidnefs  in  the  urine.  The  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  increafe  :  and  a  quantity  of  thick 
mucus  being  fecreted,  occafions  a  found  as  the  air  pafles  through 
the  branches  of  the  trachea.  If  the  patient  attempts  to  lie 
down,  there  is  an  appearance  of  an  immediate  fuffocation  ;  He 
is  therefore  obliged  to  continue  with  his  head  and  fhoulders 
more  or  lefs  elevated.  The  paffage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs  is  obftrufted,  fo  that  the  veins  of  the  neck  begin  to  fwell ; 
cedematous  fwellings  affeft  the  lower  extremities  and  fometimes 
the  other  parts ;  the  pulfe  becomes  every  way  irregular  ;  the 
face  (wells',  and  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  elpecially  about  the 
eyelids  and  cheeks  ;  the  tongue  likewife  fwells,  and  becomes 
of  a  dark  red  ;  the  eyes  are  dull ;  Jlupor  and  a  low  delirium 
fucceed  ;  and  the  patient  is  deftroyed  from  the  affeftion  of  the 
brain,  or  he  is  fuffocated.-. 

If  the  fymptoms  do  not  rife  to  fo  great  a  height,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  no  means  of  refolution  have  been  applied  or 
have  arifen  naturally  before  the  fourth  day  ;  or  if  thofe  means 
are  not  fufficiently  powerful ;  or  if  they  are  not  continued  un¬ 
til  the  difeafe  is  totally  carried  off,  a  fuppuration  takes  place, 
and  is  indicated  by  flight  and  frequent  ffiiverings,  the  pain  at 
the  lame  time  going  off’  gradually  ;  the  fcnle  of  fulnefs  and 
cough,  with  the  other  fymptoms  diminilhing-  and  the-  patient 
being  only  able  to  lie  on  that  fide  which  was  rood  affefted.  If 
the  inflammation  be  flight  or  not  purely  phlegmonous,  or  hae 
9  U 
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beeft'  dimhnflied  By  any 'fiiean4  of  refutation,  the  fuppuration 
may  be  retarded  even  fometimes  as  far  as  to  the  fourteenth 
tlay.  • ' '  ' 

Suppuration ,  -unlefs  the  abfcefs  breaks  foon  Into  the  lungs, 
or  the  pus  is  all  abforbed  into  the  veffels,  is  generally  fatal, 
producing  heftic  fever,  and  pulmonary  confumption. 

If  the  inflammation  be  very  violent,  gangrene  and  mortifi¬ 
cation  fometimes,  though  feidom,  arife.  In,  this  cafe  the 
breathing  is  fornewhat  relieved  ;  but  the  pulfe  becomes  ex- 
tremelv  frequeut  and  weak  ;  the  o.her  fymptoms  of  irritation 
com^  on  ;  the  patient  fpits  up  a  blackifh,  foetid  ichor,  and  is 
foon  carried  off. 

The  inflammation  of  the  Lungs  is  a  difeafe  of  the  bronchial 
-.artery  only. 

They  who  are  deftroyed  by  acute  difeafes,  are  by  no  means 
cut  off  at  laft  by  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  as  has  been 
fuppofed. 

It  fhould  be  diffinguifhed  from  difficulty  of  breathing  in 
fever;  from  other  inflammations  in  the  bread ;  from  catarrh, 
ofllma ,  and  peripmumonia-notha,  and  thofe  difficulties  of 
breathing  which  happen  in  chronical  difeafes. 

It  admits  of  a  natural  cure, 

lit,  By  a  fecretion  of  mucus  from  the  lungs,  fpit  up  at 
firft  thin,  and  fpit  up  with  uneafinefs,  becoming  gradually 
‘■thicker,  and  of  a  greenifh,  or  yellow  colour,  often  mixed  with 
blood,  relieving,  and  gradually  diminifhing  the  fymptoms,  fo 
as  to  carry  off  the  difeafe  before  the  fourteenth  day  ;  or 
vifcid,  and  fpit  up  with  great  difficulty,  becoming  thinner, 
and  altering  in  the  fame  manner. 

If  there  be  a  great  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  it  happens 
for  the  mod;  part,  that  either  the  patient  is  immediately  fuffo- 
cated,  or  an  ulcer  is  produced. 

If  the  matter  fpit  up  contains  hard  rnaffes,  or  is  of  different 
colours  from  what  has  been  defevibed,  although  the  fymptoms 
fhould  be  relieved  there  is  danger  of  an  ulcer. 

If  the  fecretion  continues  watry,  the  difeafe  is  fometimes 
Increafed  by  it,  or  converted  into  a  catarrh. 

If  the  peripneumony  is  not  carried  off  before  the 
fourteenth  day,  the  lungs  commonly  fuppurate,  although  not 
always. 

2d,  By  an  inflammation,  or  haemorrhage,  arifing  in  fome 
.other  part  of  the  body. 

The  cure  is  performed  (i)  by  Ample  refolu'ion ,  or  (2)  by 
evacuation  from  the  mucous  glands.  The  fiift  is  obtained, 

(A)  By  emptying  the  veffels  of  the  lungs. 

(a)  By  bleeding.  We  are  to  be  ruled  as  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  taken  away,  by  the  ftrength  of  the  patient.  For  when 
from  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  the  pulfe  is  final!,  fre¬ 
quent,  and  irregular,  it  often  rifes,  and  becomes  regular  after 
the  operation.  From  the  difeafe’s  increafing,  or  recurring, 
it  is  often  neceffary  to  repeat  this  evacuation  two  or  three 
times. 

(Z>)  Purging  with  flrong  purgatives  is  improper  in  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  thoracic  viicera  of  the  phlegmonous  kind,  but 
the  body  is  to  be  kept  open  by  laxatives. 

(r)  By  bleeding  from  the  fltin  of  the  breaft. 

(d)  By  producing  a  free  circulation  in  the  other  parts  by 
(No.  4.  or  No.  13.) 

(e)  By  keeping  the  patient  in  an  air  moderately  warm. 

( f )  With  this  view  the  ancients  applied  ligatures  to  the 
arms  and  thighs,  to  confine  the  blood  in  the  veins. 

(^)  To  thefe  methods  ftimulating  medicines  have  been 
added,  fuch  as  volatile  alkali,  to  produce  fweating  ;  but  al¬ 
though  thefe  be  ufeful  in  affections  of  the  lungs  where  there 
is  a  flow  of  blood  on  them  with  little  phlegmon,  they  are  for 
the  moft  part  improper  in  peripneumony. 

~*(£)  By  inflaming  another  part ;  (a)  by  rubbing  (No,  22.) 


on  the  fide ;  ( l )  by  bliffers,  which  are  applied  with  greater 
advantage  to  the  fide  and  back  than  to  the  extremities. 

For  the  management  with  regard-  to  the  food,  vide  the 

phrenitis. 

The  fecond  method  of  cure  is  performed, 

(A)  By  increafing  the  fecretion  from  the  mucous  glands, 
by  ilimulants. 

(No.  28.)  R  Aq.  Piileg.  Bj  E- 

Oxyrnel.  Scil.  3j*  ar|d  3’j* 

Aq.  Menth.  Piper.  3j- 
M.  Ft.  Hauft.  Capt.  quarta  quaque  hora. 

(No.  29.)  R  Aq.  Puleg.  3j  E>. 

Gum.  Ammon,  gr.  x.  ad  xv. 

Syr.  Limon.  3>j- 
M.  Ft.  Hauft.  Capt.  ut  fupra. 

By  inhaling  the  vapour  produced  from  the  infufion  of  pec¬ 
toral  herbs-. 

( B )  By  defending  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  falts 
contained  in  the  mucus  fo  fecreted,  with  mucilaginous  or  oily 
medicines. 

(No.  30.)  R  Amygd.  decort.  Bj. 

Gum.  Arabici  Bj  E>- 
Mellis  — •  —  51'v. 

Aq.  Font.  —  ftij. 

M.  Ft.  S  A.  Fmulfio — Bibat  poculum  frequenter. 

Or,  (No.  25.)  may  be  given. 

Opiates  have  fometimes  been  ufed,  when  the  mucus  fpit  lip 
was  thin,  and  the  cough  troubleforne  :  but  as  for  the  moll 
part  they  increafe  the  difficulty  of  refpiration,  they  are  com¬ 
monly  hurtful. 

( C )  If,  notwithftanding  the  fpitting,  the  inflammation 
fhould  increafe,  moderate  bleeding  is  ufeful  to  prevent  the 
fuppuration  ;  but  the  taking  away  a  great  quantity  diminifhes 
or  flops  the  fecretion.  The  fame  remedy  is  to  be  ufed,  if 
much  pure  blood  is  fpit  up. 

During  the  firft  days,  efpecially  where  the  patient  is  flrong, 
the  food  ought  to  be  the  farinaceous  decodtions  acidulated. 
To  thefe  fhould  be  afterwards  joined  preparations  of  the  farina¬ 
ceous  feeds,  with  preferved  juices  of  fruits, as  currant  jelly,  Sec. 

The  remedies  in  the  firft  method,  except  the  plentiful  and  re¬ 
peated  bleeding,  may  be  alfo  ufed  in  this  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  thofe  recommended  under  this  head  may  be  ufed  along 
with  the  firft  ;  fo  that  the  only  queftion  is,  whether  the 
cure  is  to  be  principally  trufted  to  the  bleeding,  or  to  the 
evacuation  from  the  lungs  by  fpitting. 

The  firft  method  is  to  be  followed  in  ftrong,  the  fecond  in 
weak  patients,  and  when  the  difeafe  is  accompanied  with  the 
fymptoms  of  the  firft  flage  of  fever. 

The  obftrudlion  to  the  paffage  of  the  blood  through  the. 
lungs,  fometimes  retards  the  flowing  of  the  femm  from  the 
thoracic  dudl  into  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  and  produces  drop- 
fical  fwelling  of  the  extremities;  but  thefe  go  off  with  the 
difeafe,  and  feidom  require  any  particular  treatment. 

§  4.  Of  the  Pleurify. 

It  has  been  much  difputed,  whether  this  difeafe  be  an 
inflammation  of  the  pleura ,  or  of  the  external  coat  of  the 
lungs.  It  appears  moft  probable,  that  the  inflammation  arife3 
in  the  pleura ,  and  fpreads  from  thence  to  the  lungs. 

Its  caujes  are,  cold  applied  to  the  fltin  ;  fudden  and  great 
diftenfion  of  the  pleura  in  infpiration  ;  drinking  cold  liquors 
after  being  heated  by  violent  exercife.  The  pleurify,  and  moft 
-  other  inflammations,  arife  frequently  in  the  hot  fit  of  fever, 
moft  commonly  in  the  firft  period,  fometimes  in  the  fecond, 
■and  lefs  frequently  in  the  third  or  fubfequent ;  either  from 
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the  Inflammatory  diuthefs  alone,  or  from  a  jiimulus,  too  flight 
to  affedt  people  in  perfedl  health. 

Adhefions  of  the  pleura  to  the  lungs  affedling  the  breath, 
and  the  caufes  which  render  people  liable  to  peripneumony, 
have  the  fame  effedt  with  regard  to  the  pleiirify. 

When  a  pleurify,  or  other  inflammation,  arifes  in  the  hot  fit 
-of,  fever,  it  is  preceded  by  horror  and  rigor,  cold,  frequency 
of  the  pulfe,  and  feveral  of  the  other  fymptoms  of  the  fir  ft 
ftage.  Thefe  are  followed  by  the  fymptoms  of  the  feeor.d 
ftage,  together  with  thofe  of  general  inflammation,  after  which, 
the  pain,  and  other  fymptoms  of  the  infia  ..mation  in  the  fide 
or  part  affedfed,  take  place  ;  and  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft 
ftage  of  fever  commonly  leave  the  patient,  thofe  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  inflammation  continuing.  Sometimes  the  fymptoms  of 
the  firft  ftage  of  fever  are  only  relieved.  In  this  cafe,  anxiety 
about  the  pracordia,  tranfparent  urine,  particular  evening  par- 
o.xyfms,  &c.  continue  along  with  the  inflammation,  produce  a 
different  progrefs  and  termination  of  the  difeafe,  and  require 
a  variety  in  the  treatment. 

When  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  comes  on,  whether  it 
be  the  original  difeafe,  or  preceded  by  the  fymptoms  of  fever, 
it  begins  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  fide,  commonly  above  the 
fhort  ribs,  fometimes  towards  the  back  (when  it  is  lefs  violent) 
increafing  greatly  on  infpiration,  dirainifhing  on  expiration, 
and  from  thence  producing  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  The 
infpirations  are  fhort,  the  libs  kept  as  much  at  reft  as  pof- 
fible,  and  the  diaphragm  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  move 
confiderably. 

In  all  difficulties  of  refpiration  carried  to  a  height,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  obliged  to  have  his  body  more  or  lefs  in  an  eredf  pofture ; 
the  fhoulders  and  clavicles  are  railed  ;  the  noftrils  move,  and 
the  mouth  is  opened. 

The  difficulty  of  breathing  in  a  pleurify  produces  a  cough, 
which  is  fhort,  fupprefied,  and  fometimes  dry  ;  but  at  other 
times  is  attended  with -a  fpitting  of  mucus  from  the  lungs,  at 
firft  thin,  and  proceeding  afterwards  exadfly  as  in  the  peri- 
pneumony,  and  relieving  or  curing  the  difeafe  in  the  fame 
manner. 

If  the  patient  be  not  affcdled  with  general  inflammation,  be¬ 
fore  this  inflammation,  it  is  always  brought  on  in  a  few  hours  ; 
and  its  fymptoms  are  fometimes  fo  fevere  as  to  deftroy  the 
patient.  The  difficulty  of  refpitation  alfo  increafes,  fometimes 
to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  blood  from  palling 
through  the  lungs,  and  the  brain  is  compreffed  ;  or  he  is  fuffo- 
cated  with  the  fame  fymptoms  as  in  the  peripneumony. 

If  gangrene  and  mortification  take  place,  the  pain  ceafts 
fuddenly,  without  any  apparent  caufe  :  the  pulfe  is  very  fre¬ 
quent,  quick,  ftnall,  weak,  and  often  irregular ;  delirium,  with 
convulfions,  come  on  ;  and  the  patient  is  certainly  deffroyed. 

If  he  does  not  die  in  any  of  thefe  ways,  and  if  the  difeafe 
be  not  relieved  by  the  fpitting,  or  by  fome  other  natural  or 
artificial  method,  matter  is  formed  ;  which  is  fhown  by  irregu¬ 
lar  coldnefs  and  fhiverings,  the  pain  going  off,  or  becoming  flight 
and  obtufe.  If  the  matter  points  externally,  a  fiudluation  is 
felt  on  the  part  affedled  ;  if  the  pus  is  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  it  is  felt  between  the  lower  ribs,  and  the  patient 
cannot  lie  on  the  oppofite  fide.  If  any  means  of  refoluthn  have 
been  applied,  fo  as  to  diminifh  the  inflammation,  and  a  fuppu- 
ration  nevevthelefs  comes  on,  it  often  does  not  begin  till  late 
ia  the  difeqfe,  fometimts  not  before  the  fourteenth  day.  This 
termination  is  moft  commonly  fatal. 

Sometimes,  inftead  of  a  formation  of  matter,  there  is  an  ex- 
travafation  of  flerum  and  coagulable  lymph  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  attended  nearly  with  the  fame  fymptoms,  and 
equally  fatal. 

It  is  cured  naturally  by  a  fpitting,  and  the  other  means  enu¬ 
merated  in  treating  on  the  peripneumony. 
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If  this,  or  any  other  inflammation,  begin  with  the  fymptoms 
of  the  firft  ftage  of  fever,  and  they  remain  after  the  pain  has 
arifen,  fometimes  a  crifis  happening  in  the  fever,  both  difeafts  are 
carried  off ;  or  when  the  inflammation  is  diminiffied  by  any  na* 
tural  or  artificial  means,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  fever  con- 
tin  ues,  increafes,  and  is  at  tended  with  weaknefs,  till  the  patient  die. 

If  the  inflammation  go  off  by  refolution ,  the  pleura,  and  ex¬ 
ternal  membrane  of  the  lungs,  generally  adhere.  Slight  in¬ 
flammations  of  this,  and  other  membranes,  are  often  attended 
with  no  other  fymptoms  but  a  degree  of  forenefs,  nor  any 
confequc-nce  but  adhefions. 

It  fliould  be  diflinguifhed  from  other  inflammations  of  the 
breafl,  diaphragm ,  inlercoftal  mufcles,  inteftines,  and  liver  j 
from  fpafmodic  pain  in  the  fide,  or  inteftines  j  and  from  rheu- 
matifm  of  the  fide. 

As  in  the  pleurify,  the  inflammatory  diatheflis,  or  general 
inflammation,  is  greater  than  in  moft  topical  ones,  it  yields 
better  to  evacuations,  efpecially  to  bleeding.  To  this,  there¬ 
fore,  in  general  we  truft  principally  for  the  cure  ;  and  in  the 
cafe  of  a  ftrong  habit,  take  away  from  twenty  to  thirty  ounces 
of  blood  at  once  ;  repeating  the  blood-letting,  if  the  difeafe 
continues,  to  twelve,  ten,  eight  ounces  or  lefs;-  according  to 
the  circumftances,  as  long  as  the  pulfe  is  hard,  unlefs  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  the  firft  ftage  of  fever  have  continued  :  in  this  cafe, 
fuch  a  quantity  of  blood  muft  not  be  taken  away,  nor  the 
bleeding  fo  often  repeated.  .  .  • 

All  the  other  remedies  recommended  in  the  peripneumony 
are  equally  applicable  in  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura]  and 
are  to  b'e  ufed  in  aid  of  the  bleeding  from  the  fyltem  in  general. 

Cupping- glalVes,  with  and  without  fear'fleation,  have  been 
applied  in  both  difeafes,  fometimes  with  advantage;  but  the 
cold  air,  to  which  the  fkin  is  expofed  during  the  operation, 
often  overbalances  the  good  effedl  of  it.  -  • 

The  food  is  to  be  the  fame  as  in  the  peripneumony. 

When  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage  of  fever  precede  this, 
or  any  other  inflammation,  and  remain  after  it  takes  place,- 
bleeding  often  carries  off"  the  general  inflammation  ;  but  the 
inflammation  and  fever  continue.  In  this  cafe,  further  evacua¬ 
tion  is  of  no  ufe,  and  therefore  we  muft  proceed  in  the  cure  by 
the  other  methods  recommended  in  each  inflammation  :  in  this, 
for  example,  by  expedforants,  relaxants,  blifterS,  See.  If  the 
fever  fliould  continue,  and  the  fymptoms  of  weak  nets  come  on, 
the  ftrength  muft  be  fupported,  as  has  been  (hewn  in  the  end 
of  fevers,  notwithllanding  fome  little  pain  remaining  i  11  the 
inflamed  part. 

§  5-  Of  the  Inflammation  of  the  Intcrcoftal  Mufcles.  . 

This  difeafe  has  been  called  the  flpurious  pleurify.  It  arifes 
nearly  from  the  fame  caufes,  is  attended  a! moft  with  the  fame 
fymptoms,  and  is  to  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner. 

Its  difference  from  the  pleurify  juft  now  deferibed,  appears 
in  thefe  particulars  :  it  may  be  produced  by  external  caufes  ; 
a  fwelliog  appears  externally  with  pain  on  the  parts  being 
touched  ;  there  is  lefs  pain  on  infpiration,  and  of  eonfequence 
not  fo  great  a  difficulty  of  breathing;  the  cough  is  for  the  moft 
part  dry;  the  general  inflammation  does  not  arife  in  fo  great  a 
degree ;  the  lungs  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  affedled ;  the  patient  is 
never  lutfocated;  and  there  is  but  little  danger  from  fuppu- 
ration. 

It  is  feldorn  or  never  cured  by  a  fpitting  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  fomentations  and  poultices  are  applied  to  the  part,  with 
much  greater  effedl  than  in  the  pleurify.  Purgatives  may  alio 
be  ufed  with  greater  freedom. 

§  6.  Of  the  Inflammation  of  the  Mcdiajlinum.  * 

This  difeafe  is  alfo  in  many  things  fimilar  to  the  pleurify : 
its  caufes  are  the  fame.  The  pain  ftrikes  obliquely  from  the 
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jternum  through  the  breaft  to  the  hack  :  there  is  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  cough,  attended  fometimes  with  a  fpitting. 
Thefe  fymptems,  however,  are  not  lo  violent  as  in  the  pleurify; 
nor  is  the  pain  on  infpiration  fo  much  increafed,  or  the  inf  am - 
■matory  diatbefis  fo  great ;  fuppuration  is  with  greater  difficulty- 
avoided  and,  when  it  happens,  is  commonly  fatal.  It  is  to 
be  cured  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pleurily. 

§  7.  Of  the  Inflammation  of  the  Pericardium. 

This  difeafe  alfo  has  many  things  in  common  with  the 
inflammation  of  the  pleura ;  but  the  pain  is  deeper  tested,  and 
is  not  fo  much  increafed  upon  infpiration.  If  the  heart  is 
affedted,  the  pulfe  becomes  fmall,  irregular,  and  intermittent, 
with  immenfe  anxiety.  The  patient  falls  into  fyncopes,  and  is 
<bon  defrayed.  It  is  to  be  treated  alfo  as  the  pleurify. 

§  8.  Of  the  Paraphrenitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Diaphragm. 

This  arifesfrom  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of  tire 
pleura.  The  pain  is  very  violent  and  deep-feated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  breaft,  or  under  the  fhort  ribs  j  or  ftriking  between 
them  and  the  back  :  the  belly  is  drawn  up,  and  kept  as  much 
at  reft  as  poffible  ;  the  refpiration  is  exceflively  quick,  fmall, 
and  difficult,  and  performed  principally  by  the  mulcles  of  the 
breaft;  the  patient  is  frequently  affedted  with  ficknefs  and 
hiccough;  the  pulfe  is  for  the  moft  part  very  frequent,  fmall, 
hard,  and  often  irregular ;  there  is  great  anxiety ;  the 
other  fymptoms  of  irritation  come  on,  and  death  fre¬ 
quently  enfues.  If  th‘13  does  not  happen,  the  progrefs,  ter¬ 
mination,  and  manner  of  treatment  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in 
■  the  pleurify. 

Of  thefe  inflammations  in  the  breaft,  that  of  the  pleura 
near  tire  fore-part  of  the  ribs,  and  that  of  the  lungs,  are  the 
moft  frequent. 

The  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  almoft  always  attended 
with  fonie  degree  of  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  fome- 
tinjes  all  thefe  parts  are  inflamed  together:  but  more  com¬ 
monly  only  one  afa  time  in  the  fame  patient. 

$  9.  Inflammation  of  the  Snteflines. 

Inflammation  of  the  exterior  coats  of  the  Inteflines  fof 
which  the  fymptoms  and  manner  of  treatment  are  here  laid 
iown)  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  interior,  villous,  or 
mucous  membrane :  this  laft  being  attended  with  dyfentery,  or 
aphthce.  (Vide  the  Dyfentery  J 

It  is  brought  on  by  external  cold,  fever,  indurated  fleeces, 
heavy  or  hard  bodies  lying  in  the  inteflines,  introfufeeptions, 
adhefive  ftimulant?,  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  inteflines, 
hernias,  and  wounds. 

The  fymptoms  are  a  pain  in  the  belly,  occupying  different 
parts  according  to  the  inteftine  affedted  ;  but  fixed  to  the  place 
in  which  it  arofe  at  firfl.  It  is  extremely  acute,  except  when 
the  difeafe  arifes  from  a  wound,  and  then  it  is  fometimes  hardly 
fenfible ;  it  is  generally  equable,  fometimes  however  increafmg 
by  fits,  and  fometimes  diminifning  a  little.  For  the  moft  part 
the  whole  belly  is  affedted,  at  tjte  fame  time,  with  fpafmodic 
pains  and  flatulency.  The  pulfe  becomes  fmall,  bard,  frequent, 
quick,  and  often  at  laft  irregular  and  intermittent.  Coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  together  with  a  fudden  and  great  proftra- 
tion  of  ftrength  take  place.  The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  in¬ 
flamed  part  contract,  fo  that  nothing  can  pafs  through  ;  and 
fometimes  the fpbinffer  ani,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  a  ftnall  pipe 
can  with  difficulty  be  introduced  into  the  reBum.  Flatulen¬ 
cies  in  the  ftomach,  ficknefs,  violent  retchings,  and  vomiting, 
are  frequently  produced.  The  tongue  is  dry,  with  great  thirft, 
and  the  urine  tranfparent,  and  fometimes  pale,  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  and  difeharged  with  difficulty.  The  breathing  is  quick, 
the  patient  bending  forward  and  compreffing  his  belly,  the  ab- 
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dorffinal  mufeles  being  often  fpaftnodlcally  contracted;  an<| 
from  the  irritation  the  patient  is  cut  off’,  fometimes  limply, 
fometimes  with  delirium  and  convulfions. 

The  inflammation  frequently  terminates  in  gangrene  and 
mortification,  in  which  cafe  the  pain  goes  off,  and  the  patient 
appears  to  himfelf  for  a  little  relieved  ;  but  the  pulfe  continues 
frequent,  fmall,  and  often  irregular,  and  the  extremities  cold'; 
and  he  is  cut  off. 

If  it  be  left  to  itfelf,  this  difeafe  kills  fometimes  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  and  almoft  always  before  the  end  of  the  third 
day;  fo  that  there  is  feldom  any  fuppuration.  But  if  the  in- 
teftines  ffiould  fuppurate,  the  pain  diminillres,  and  is  converted 
rather  into  a  fenfe  of  diftenfion  ;  irregular  cold  fits,  with  the 
other  fymptoms  of  internal  fuppuration,  arife;  and  the  con- 
traftion  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  inteflines,  the  great  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  pulfe,  and  other  fymptoms,  go  off. 

There  is  a  greater  chance  of  a  fuppuration’s  taking  place  in 
the  colon  than  in  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  or  ileum. 

The  abfeefs  may  break  either  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
or  into  the  inteftinal  canal.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  is  generally 
fatal,  producing  a  hedtic  fever ;  in  the  fecond,  the  pus  is  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  anus,  fometimes  at  firft  pure,  afterwards  mixed 
with  the  fleeces,  gradually  diminiffiing  if  the  ulcer  heals,  and 
the  patient  is  reftored ;  or  a  confiderable  quantity  of  matter 
continues  to  be  difeharged,  a  hedtic  fever  is  produced,  and  h-e 
finks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  after  the  pain  has  continued 
for  a  few  hours,  fometimes  a  great  fecretion  takes  place  in  the 
inteflines;  the  villous  membrane  is  alfo  affeCled  with. inflam¬ 
mation,  and  it  is  converted  into  a  dyfentery :  on  the  other 
hand,  when  in  an  inflammatory  dyfentery  the  fecretion  is  im¬ 
prudently  checked  by  aftringents,  this  kind  of  inflammation 
often  arifes. 

It  ffiould  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  ftone  in  the  kidneys 
..or  ureters,  from  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and  other 
abdominal  vifeera-,  from  the  pleurify,  and  other  inflammations 
of  the  thorax-,  and  particularly  from  fpafmodic  pains  in  the 
inteflines,  and  obftrudtion  of  the  pafl'age  through  them  where 
there  is  no  inflammation. 

It  is  to  be  cured  by  the  immediate  application  of  the  moft 
powerful  nTeans  of  refolution  ;  we  are  therefore  to  bleed  to  the 
quantity  of  12  or  16  ounces,  notwithftanding  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  pulfe,  and  feeming  weaknefs  :  for  the  pulfe  becomes  fuller, 
and  the  proftration  of  ftrength  goes  off  when  the  inflammation 
is  diminifhed  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  increafed  by 
ftimulants  :  the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeated  at  ffiort  intervals  till 
tha  pulfe  becomes  foft. 

Purgatives  are  contra-indicated  by  the  contradtion  of  the 
inflamed  part;  2nd  when  they  have  been  given,  and  have  not 
purged,  they  have  often  evidently  increafed  the  pain,  and  other 
fymptoms':  but  evacuations  from  the  inteflines  by  means  of 
clyfters,  are  made  with  advantage,  and  (No.  9.)  may  be 
thrown  in  every  two  or  three  hours  till  a  ftool  is  procured. 

Relaxants  have  not  fo  frequently  been  exhibited  internally 
as  in  other  inflammations  :  neverthelefs,  when  ul’ed,.  they  are 
of  great  fervice.  (Vid.  No.  13.  14.) 

The  circulation  is  to  be  brought  to  the  furfaee  of  the  body  ' 
by  the  warm  bath,  or  fomentations  applied  to  the  belly  :  but 
great  care  is  to  be  taken  left  cold  from  the  air  or  moifture  in 
coming  out  of  the  bath,  or  changing  the  fomentations,  fhould 
do  more  mifebief  than  the  remedy  does  good  :  thefe  are  alfo 
ufeful  when  the  anus  is  much  contracted,  fo  that  clyfters 
cahnot  be  given. 

Narcotic  and  ledative  fomentations  (No.  33.)  are  alfo  ufeful. 

Some  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  fkin  of  the  belly  has 
been  raifed  by  cupping-glafles  with  benefit  :  but  bliftexs  have 
not  been  commonly  employed, 
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If  thefe  means  fliould  fail  of  fuccefs,  opiates  fometimes  cure, 
fcy  taking  off  the  contraction,  efpeciaily  when  joined  with 
relaxants. 

(No.  31.)  Be  Aq.  Menthae  Vulg.  ^i 
Syr.  Diacod.  3'j-  ad  vj. 

Tart.  Antim.  gr.  ■§•.  ad  gr.  f^>. 

M.  Fiat  Hauflus. 

The  food,  both  during  the  inflammation,  and  for  fome  days 
after  it  is  cured,  ought  to  be  farinaceous  decoCtions,  or  moift 
preparations  of  the  farinaceous  feeds,  as  panada,  See. 

§  10.  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach. 

This  arifes  pearly  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the  intef¬ 
tines,  excepting  introl'ufception,  hardened  f-eces  and  hernia-, 
and  it  is  more  liable  to  be  produced  by  acrid  fubftances. 

The  fymptoms  are  for  the  moil  part  the  fame  in  both 
difeafes,  excepting  the  fituation.  In  this  cafe  the  pain  oc¬ 
cupies  the  region  of  the  ftomach  ;  and  even  the  mildefl:  things 
thrown  down  increafe  it  greatly,  and  at  the  fame  time  bring 
on  the  ficknefs  and  vomiting  r  the  dileafe  is  altogether  more 
acute  ;  and,  unlefs  the  molt  powerful  means  of  relief  be  im¬ 
mediately  employed,  proves  fatal. 

It  is  cured  by  the  fame  method  as  the  inflammation  of  the 
inteftines;  excepting  only  that  we  can  feldom  exhibit  any  in¬ 
ternal  medicines,  on  account  of  the  great  irritability  of  the 
ftomach. 

§  ii.  Inflammation  of  the  ReBum. 

It  is  feldom  fo  acute  as  that  of  the  duodenum,  jejunum > 
or  ilium,  or  fo  apt  to  produce  fmallnefs  of  the  pulle,  or  cold- 
nefs  of  the  extremities,  or  to  affeCt  the  ftomach;  neither  is 
there  fuch  a  ftriCture  as  to  render  the  inteftine  impervious,  and 
it  more  frequently  terminates  in  fuppuration. 

The  cure  is  the  fame,  except  that  purgatives  are  ufed  with 
advantage,  and  laxatives  ought  always  to  be  employed. 

§  12.  Inflammation  of  the  Subflance  of  the  Lrver. 

This  is  produced  by  the  common  caufes  of  internal  In¬ 
flammation,  and  by  obftrutftion  of  the  hepatic  du£Is,  or 
dudius  communis  choledochus,  and  is  more  common  in  warm 
climates. 

It  arifes  fometimes  at  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  as  other 
internal  inflammations.  In  this  cafe  it  is  preceded  by  the 
fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage,  and  the  fever  for  the  molt  part 
continues. 

The  inflammation  begins  with  an  obtufe  pain  in  the  region 
®f  the  liver,  which  is  often  but  juft  fenfible.  This  paiu  gra¬ 
dually  increafes,  but  is  never  very  acute,  if  the  membranes  are 
not  affefted  ;  nor  is  it  accompanied  by  any  great  degree  of 
general  inflammation.  The  pulfe,  therefore,  at  the  beginning 
is  not  at  all  altered,  when  the  patient  is  free  from  fever  ;  and 
frequently  but  very  little  till  the  time  of  fuppuration.  The 
fwelling  when  large,  or. when  the  convex  part  is  affedled,  is 
vifible  externally,  and  occafions  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  with 
a  cough,  but  feldom  any  confiderable  fpitting  :  when  the  con¬ 
cave  part  is  inflamed,  if  near  the  ftomach,  it  brings  on  fleknefs, 
thiift,  hiccough,  vomiting  ;  or  if  near  any  confiderable  hepatic 
duft,  or  the  duflus  communis  cbolelcchus,  it  prevents  the  paffige 
of  the  bile  into  th t  dmdenvm,  and  a  jaundice  takes  place.  But 
in  all  other  cafes  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  the  quantity  of 
bile  thrown  into  the  dued  num  is  increafed,  and  the  evacuations 
become  bilious. 

All  the  terminations  of  inflammation  may  poflibly  happen  in 
this  dilfemper  ;  but  by  much  the  mod  common  is  fuppuration, 
‘  which  is  attended  by  the  ordinary  figns  of  internal  ones,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  fluctuation,  which  is  fometimts  to  be  felt  when 
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any  part  of  the  liver,  immediately  under  the  teguments,  is  af¬ 
fected  ;  the  preceding  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  at  the  fame 
time  diminifh,  or  go  off  entirely. 

When  the  abfeefs  is  confiderable,  a  lufficient  quantity  of 
matter  is  abforbed  to  produce  a  heCtic  fever. 

Thenar  opens  to  itfelf  a  way  (1)  into  the  inteftines,  by  de- 
ftroying  the  coats  of  an  hepatic  duct,  or  a  part  of  the  duode - 
num ,  or  (2)  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  or  (3),  if  the  liver  ad«- 
heres  to  the  peritoneum,  through  the  integuments  of  the  ab¬ 
domen. 

(  1 )  In  the  firft  cafe,  feveral  purulent  or  ichorous  ftools  arc 
immediately  brought  on,  and  the  matter  afterwards  continues 
to  come  away  with  the  faeces . 

(2)  In  the  fecond,  the  fenfe  of  weight,  and  the  fwelling 
(if  any  there  were)  diminifti,  or  go  entirely  off;  the  inteftines 
are  ulcerated;  pains  in  the  belly,  and  droplica!  lymptoms 
come  on,  and,  t  gether  with  the  heCtic  fever,  kill  the  patient. 
When  the  pus  is  contained  in  the  abdomen,  it  fometimes,  al¬ 
though  very  feldom,  gets  through  the  external  integuments, 
paiticularly  at  the  rings  of  the  mufcles. 

(3)  In  the  laft  cafe  there  is  an  ulcer  opening  externally. 

In  whatever  way  the is  evacuated,  unlefs  the  patient  is 
aflifted  by  medicine,  a  hedft’c  fever  is  generally  produced,  and 
he  dies. 

Sometimes  after  inflammations  of  the  liver,,  on  opening  the 
body,  collections  of  water,  without  any  appearance  of  pus,  have 
been  found  between  the  fubftanee  and  external  membrane. 

It  fliould  be  d'ftinguifhed  from  inflammation  of  the  pleura*.. 
diaphragm,  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  fpafmodie  pain. 

The  cure  is  performed  by  bleeding,  blifters,  relaxants,  &c. 
as  in  other  internal  inflammations;  but  the  fymptoms  at  the 
beginning  not  alarming  the  patient,  it  is  often  too  late  before 
the  remedies  are  employed  ;  and  from  the  fiightnefs  of  the 
general  inflammation,  evacuations  having  lefs  effeCt,  this  dif— 
eafe  frequently  terminates  in  fuppuration,  which,  however,  i* 
to  be  avoided,  if  pofiible. 

For  this  purpofe  we  are  to  bleed  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
ounces  any  time  before  the  fifth  day  ;  efpecially  if  there  be 
general  inflammation  :  and  the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeated,  if 
the  general  inflammation  continues,  or  the  patient  is  relieved 
but  not  cured. 

If  there;  be  a  free  pnfiage  for  the  bile  into  the  duodenum , 
purgatives  are  alfo  to  be  given.  (Vid.  ^o.  21.) 

In  other  cafes  relaxants  (Vid.  No.  13,  4.)  and  blifters’  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part,  are  principally  to  be  depended  on,  and  in  all* 
are  ufefuh 

If  it  be  too  late  for  the  application  of  thefe  remedies,,  or  i£ 
they  fail,  and  a  fuppuration  takes  place  ;  as  foon  as  we  kuorv 
this  from  the  fymptoms,  (No.  11.)  is  to  be  taken  four  or  five 
times  a  day,  increafing  the  quantity  of  the  bark,  fo  that  the 
patient  (hall  take  from  three  drachms  to  half  an  ounce  every 
24  hours. 

If  the  abfeefs  points  externally,  we  are  to  open  it  as  foon  as 
pofiible;  provided  it  appears  from  the  immobility,  of  the  fwefr*- 
ing  that  the  liver  adheres  to  the  peritoneum ;  and  the  dofe. 
of  the  bark  is  to  be  increafed  to  51  ad  Jij,  every  24  hours, 
till  a  good  fuppuration  and  granulation  conies  on.  The  medi¬ 
cine  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner,  if  from  the  purulent  or 


duodenum. 

Mercury  has  been  given  with  the  fame  intention,  in  as  great- 
quantity  as  could  be  taken  without  falivating  the  patient  :  but 
the  bark  appears  to  me.  to  be  preferable^  efpecia  ly  if  the  cafe 
be  recent. 

When  an  abfeefs  breaks  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the. 
fame  means  may  be  ufed,  but  the  difeafe  is  commonly  fatal* 
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§  13.  Inflammatien  of  tie  Membranes  of  the  Liver. 

It  arifes  from  the  fame  eaufes  as  inflammation  of  the  fub- 
flance,  but  the  fymptoms  differ  as  follows  ;  the  pain  is  more 
acute,  it  is  attended  with  general  inflammation,  refembles  more 
a  pleurify  of  the  right  fide  when  the  convex  part  is  affcdted, 
and  is  to  be  treated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  difeatc. 

§  14.  Inf  animation  of  the  Cellular  Membrane  under  the  Pfoas 

Mufcle. 

This  is  produced  by  the  common  eaufes  of  internal  in¬ 
flammation,  and  alfo  by  (trains  and  bruifts,  which  are  not  fuf- 
pefted  to  have  done  any  mifehief. 

It  agrees  very  much,  excepting  for  the  fituation,  in  its 
fymptoms,  progrtfs,  and  termination,  with  the  inflammation 
of  the  liver  ;  i.  e,  the  pain  is  fnuated  in  the  back,  for  the  moft 
part  rather  lower  than  the  region  cf  the  kidneys  :  both  it,  and 
the  other  fymptoms  of  the  inflammation  are  flight,  and  feldom 
attended  with  a  great  degree  of  general  inflammation  :  the  dif- 
eafe  commonly  terminates  in  fuppuration,  notwithllanding 
•which,  the  pain  fometimes  continues,  falling  gradhally  lower: 
in  other  refpedts  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  internal  fuppuration 
jqife,  fuch  as  irregular  coldnefs,  heftic  fever,  &c. 

The  pus  makes  its  way  through  the  cellular  membrane,  fome- 
times  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  when  it  is  fatal,  (Vid. 
Inflammation  of  the  Liver)  fometimes  externally  in  the  thigh,  a 
little  on  the  outfide  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin  ; 
fometimes  it  appears  in  the  loins;  or  di Hefts  along  the  at¬ 
tachments  of  the  abdominal  nuifcles  to  the  fpine  of  the  ileum, 
and  forms  a  tumor ;  with  fluctuation  in  the  hip  ;  or  it  paflfes 
down  into  the  pelvis,  and  gets  to  the  perinteum,  or  refembles  the 
heemorrhoides  ;  often  producing  caries  in  the  bones  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  and  pain  on  moving,  or  inability  of  motion  in  the 
mufcles. 

When  the  tumor  and  fluctuation  appear,  the  matter  maybe 
commonly  forced  back  by  preffure  ;  and  when  the  abfeefs  is 
opened,  a  large  quantity  of  it  runs  out  ;  it  is  likewife  after¬ 
wards  prefled  out  by  moving  the  mufcles  of  the  parts  affeCted. 

It  fhculd  be  diftinguifhed  from  inflammation  and  (tone  in  the 
kidneys  or  ureters,  buboes,  htemorrhoides,  and  inflammation  and 
fuppuration  of  thofe  parts  where  the/w  in  this  difeafe  makes 
its  appearance  externally. 

It  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  (except  for  the  fi'tuatioo,)  both  in  the  Hate  of  in¬ 
flammation  and  fuppuration. 

§  15.  Inf  animation  of  the  Kidneys. 

This  difeafe  is  not  common,  as  a  determination  of  fluids  to 
the  kidneys  occaflous  an  increafed  fecrction  of  urine,  fometimes 
mixed  with  blood,  which  prevents  the  inflammation. 

It  arifes  from  the  common  eaufes  of  internal  inflammations, 
or  from  external  injury.  A  flone  in  the  kidney  produces  in¬ 
flammation,  but  moft  commonly  of  the  internal  membrane  and 
tttbuli  uriniferi  only. 

The  inflammation  begins  with  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
Itidney,  (i.  e  in  the  back,  near  the  articulation  of  the  fhort 
ribs,  higher  up  on  the  left  fide  than  on  the  right)  often  (hoot¬ 
ing  down  by  the  ureter  to  the  bladder,  and  by  the  fpermatic 
chord  to  the  teflicle.  The  urine  is  pale,  its  evacuation  fre¬ 
quent,  and  in  frr.all  quantities  at  a  time,  performed  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  with  a  fenfe  of  heat  and  pain:  there  is  fometimes 
external  rednefs.  The  leg  of  the  .fide  affeCIed  is  feized  with 
Jtujjor ;  and  the  pain  is  increafed  upon  Handing,  walking, 
coughing,  lying  on  the  oppofite  fide,  or  in  any  other  cafe 
where  the  kidney  is  moved,  or  the  furrounding  parts  extend¬ 
ed.  The  pulfe  is  hard  and  frequent,  and  as  the  pain  increafes, 


often  becomes  fmall,  quick,  and  fometimea  intermittent,  with 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  cold  fweats,  fick-nefs,  vomiting, 
fainting,  delirium,  convuliions,  &c.  as  in  the  inflammation  of 
the  inteftines,  although  not  in  fo  great  a  degree,  or  arifing'fo 
foon  in  the  difeafe. 

It  admits  of  a  natural  cure,  viz.  the  urine  grows  high  co¬ 
loured,  is  fecreted  in  greater  quantity,  and  at  laft  is  copious, 
thick,  -and  mixed  with  mucus,  relieving,  and  gradually  dimi- 
niihing  the  pain  and  other  fymptoms,  till  the  patient’s  health 
is  reltored. 

It  may  alfo  go  off  by  metrfiefs ,  &c.  as  other  internal 
inflammations  :  or  it  may  terminate  in  gangrene  and  mor¬ 
tification,  which,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  body,  are  almoft 
conflantly  fatal,  and  nearly  with  the  fame  fymptoms,  (Vide 
the  Pleur’iy.)  In  this  cale  there  is  likewife  an  alteration  of 
the  colour  of  the  urine,  accompanied  with  f tutor 4  or  the  in¬ 
flammation  may  go  off,  and  have  a  feirrhus,  which  is  known 
from  the  patient’s  being  relieved,  although  the  natural  cure 
has  not  taken  place,  nor-any  fymptom  of  fuppuration  appear¬ 
ed;  from  a  fenfible  hardnefs  fometimes  continuing  in  the  part; 
a  fupor  in  the  lower  extremities  on  the  fide  aftedted  ;  and  a 
diminution  of  the  fecrction  of  urine. 

Or  tire  kidney  mav  fuppurate,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
common  fymptoms  of  internal  fuppuration. 

The  abfeefs  breaks  (1)  into  the  pelvis  ;  (2)  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  ;  (5)  or  laftly,  externally. 

(1)  In  the  hi  it  cafe,  the  fenfe  of  weight,  and  diftenfion  of 
the  kidney  (if  any  there  were),  goes  off  fuddenly,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  urine  is  mixed  with  pus,  which  fubfiaes  to  the 
bottom  in  a  great  quantity  upon  the  breaking  of  the  abfeefs, 
but  afterwards  in  lefs. 

If  the  matter  is  white,  thick,  and  not  foetid,  the  ulcer  fome¬ 
times  heals  ;  otherwife  a  heftic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  cut  off :  or,  laftly,  the  ulcer  may  continue  a  long  time 
without  proving  fatal.  The  ulcer  generally  heals  foon,  or_not 
at  all. 

(2)  If  it  break  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ,  it  kills. 
(Vide  the  Inflammation  of  the  Liver.) 

(4)  If  it  open  externally,  the  urine  comes  away  with  the  pies, 
and  an  ulcer  is  formed  of  very  difficult  cure. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidney  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from -a 
flone  obftru&ing  the  ureter,  from  inflammation  of  the  pfoas 
mifclc,  and  other  adjacent  parts,  and  from  inflammation,  ^nd 
fpafmodic  or  other  pains,  in  the  inteftines. 

The  cure  is  to  he  performed  by  the  medicines  commonly 
ufed  in  internal  inflammations ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
following. 

(1)  Gentle  diuretics. 

(No.  32.)  Sem.  Lini 

Sem.  Petrolcl  3fb* 

Aq.  Font.  Bullient.  ft  j. 

Infnndantur  fimul  per  Hor.  E>.  et  cola. 

Colatur.  Adde  Succ.  Limonnm  et  Sacch.  Alb. 
q.  f.  ad  gratam  Acedinem  Dulcedinemque. 

Bibat  Poculum  frequenter. 

A  moderately  warm  femicupium  may  alfo  be  ufed  to  promote 
the  fecretion  of  urine. 

(2)  Mild  laxatives  and  clyfters.  (Vid.  No.  fl,  9.)" 

(3)  If  there  fhould  be  any  external  fymptoms,  fomentation* 
and  poultices  may  be  ufed.  (Vide  No.  23.) 

Lying  on  the  back,  as  it  prevents  the  paffage  of  the  uriae 
into  the  bladder,  is  to  be  avoided. 

If  the  kidney  fhould  fuppurate,  the  treatment  is  to  be  near- 
ly  the  fame  as  in  fuppuratior.s  of  the  liver.  (Vid.  Inflammation, 
of  the  Liver.)  And  the  patient  is  alfo  to  tak*  infufi*n  afjip- 
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feed,  or  dccoftion  of  althaea  foot  for  his  common  drink,  after 
the  abfeefs  is  broken,  in  order  to  dilute  the  urine,  and  prevent 
it  from  ilimulating  the  furface  of  the  ulcer,  which  would  hin¬ 
der  the  cure. 

Some  have  propofed  the  exhibition  of  the  balfams  of  trees,  to 
promote  the  granulation  ;  but  the  bark  appears  to  me  to  be 
preferable. 

The  management  of  the  food,  Sec.  in  thefe  fuppurations,  is 
to  be  the  fame  as  in  the  pulmonary  confutnption. 

§  1 6.  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder. 

The  inflammation  of  the  exterior  coats  of  the  bladder  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  abtafion,  exulceration,  or  inflammation  of  the  in¬ 
ternal,  or  mucous  membrane. 

It  is  produced  by  the  caufes  of  internal  inflammation  ;  by 
the  rubbing,  or  preflure  of  a  Hone ;  external  hurts  ;  and  by 
flritlures  in  the  urethra. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  thicker  than  any  other  part,  and 
more  expofed  to  injury  from  the  (lone  and  bruifes.  The  (lone 
in  the  bladder,  however,  more  commonly  produces  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  orabrafion  of  the  mucous  membrane  than  this  difeafe. 

The  inflammation  begins  with  a  violent  pain,  in  the  region  of 
the  bladder,  i.  e.  in  the  perinaum,  or  in  the  belly,  immediately 
above  the  pubes,  deep  ieated,  and  fometimes  attended  by  a  red- 
nefs  in  thefe  parts.  If  the  neck  be  the  part  affedled,  there  is  a 
retention  of  urine,  together  with  a  conftant  Jlimulus  to  its  eva¬ 
cuation  ;  if  the  bottom  be  the  part  dileafed,  there  is  a  continual 
dribbling,  with  great  efforts  to  throw  out  a  larger  quantity  at 
a  time,  which  the  patient  conceives  to  be  contained  in  the  blad¬ 
der.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  accompanied  with  frequent  attempts 
to  expel  the  faces ,  with  which  the  reSlum  appears  to  the  patient 
to  be  always  loaded  ;  thefe  increafe  the  pain  very  much,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  any  faces  are  adtually  contained,  and  efpecially  if 
they  be  hard.  The  pulfe  is  frequent  and  hard,  the  extremities 
become  cold,  there  is  immenfe  anxiety  and  reftleffnefs,  with  fick- 
nefs,  vomiting,  delirium,  and  the  other  fymptoms  of  irritation, 
as  in  the  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  and  the  patient  for  the 
mod  part  is  cut  off  in  a  (hort  time. 

It  alfo  frequently  terminates  in  gangrene  and  mortification  ; 
the  pain  goes  off,  but  the  ether  fymptoms  continue,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  dies  foon  after.  Or  it  may  be  carried  off  by  an  increafed 
fecretion  of  mucus  from  the  internal' membrane,  gradually  re¬ 
lieving  the  fymptoms ;  or  by  a  mctajlajis.  Or,  if  the  difeafe 
fhould  not  he  to  violent,  efpecially  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
is  the  part  affeited,  it  may  proceed  to  luppuration,  moft  of  the 
fymptoms  going  off;  uncertain  rigors  and  coidnefs  taking  place; 
and  a  difficulty  in  making  water,  or  a  total  retention  of  it,  with 
a  conftant  irritation  to  its  evacuation,  or  a  tenefvius,  with  a  fenfe 
of  weight,  (as  the  abfeefs  occupies  the  neck  or  fundus)  remain¬ 
ing  till  the/>7«  is  evacuated. 

The  matter  may  make  its  way  into  the  bladder,  and  come 
away  with  the  urine,  leaving  an  ulcer  there :  or  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  from  thence  externally  by  the  permaum,  after 
"deftroying  the  circumjacent  parts  in  its  paffage,  and  producing 
a  finous  ulcer ;  or  it  may  get  through  the  peritonaeum  into  the 
Abdomen,  when  it  generally  brings  on  fatal  fymptoms.  The  ul¬ 
cers  in  the  bladder  and  permaum  are  of  difficult  cure. 

It  fhould  be  dittinguithed  trom  inflammations  of  the  circum¬ 
jacent  parts, and  from  retention  of  urine  produced  by  other  caufes. 

It  is  to  be  cured  by  the  common  means  of  refolution  in  internal 
inflammations  ;  as  bleeding,  reiaxanfs,  &c.  Thefe  are  to  be 
employed  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  difeafe,  and  pro- 
fecuted  with  vigor,  or  it  will  foon  be  fatal.  There  fhould  be 
added  gentle  laxatives,  or  clyfters  to  keep  the  belly  open,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  firft;  as  clyfters  by  prefling  on  the  bladder,  when  a 
part  near  the  rectum  is  inflamed,  may  be  detrimental,  an  1  fhould 
jihfrefore  only  be  ufed  when  there  are  indurated  faces. 
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(No.  9. )  but  in  fmaller  quantity,  is  proper  in  this  cafe ;  other- 
wife  (No.  8.)  may  be  exhibited  twice  a  day,  or  oftener,  as  there 
may  be  occafion. 

If  there  fhould  be  external  fymptoms,  fomentations  and  poul¬ 
tices  are  to  be  applied  ;  taking  care  that  they  do  no  hurt  by  their 
preflure,  and  that  the  cloths  or  herbs  be  not  too  moift,  left  the 
water  fhould  run  upon  the  linen  and  bed  clothes. 

(No.  33.)  fp  Flor.  Cham.  Manip.  ij. 

Folior.  Rut  yel  Matricar.  Manip.  j. 

Capit.  Papaver.  Alb.  fern,  dempt.  §j. 

Rad.  A  1th.  recent,  gj. 

Optime  contundaniur  et  coquantur  in  Aq.  Font.  q.  f.  per 
Minut.  v.  Decodtum  utatur  pro  fotu,  et  Herb.  Cod.  pro 
cataplafmate,  addend,  unguent,  fimpl.  3 ij. 

Be  Capit.  Papkv.  Alb  fern,  dempt.  giv.  coque  ex  Aq.  Font, 
ft.  iij.  per  decern  minut.  Dein  adde  Spt.  Vin.  red.  ft 
Exprimendo  cola  pro  ufu. 

If  there  fhould  be  no  external  fymptoms,  the  fkin  of  the  bel¬ 
ly  and  perinaum  is  to  be  rubbed  with  (No.  22.),  which  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  blifters,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  their  ap¬ 
plication. 

The  drink  fhould  be  mucilaginous  decodions  ;  and,  if  the 
urine  be  retained  from  a  ftridure  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
only  in  fmall  quantities. 

In  this  cafe,  too,  it  is  neceffafy  to  evacuate  the  urine  by  art, 
to  avoid  gangrene  and  mortification;  but  this  fhould  be  done 
with  great  caution.  If,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  thefe  reme¬ 
dies,  ■  and  after  fufficient  evacuation,  a  fpafmodic  contradiort 
and  pain  fhould  continue ;  opiates,  as  in  inflammations  of  the 
inteftines,  may  fometimes  be  ufeful. 

If  the  bladder  fuppurate,  the  pus  is  to  be  evacuated  as  foon 
as  poflible,  and  the  remedies  already  recommended  in  ulcers  of 
the  kidneys  are  to  be  employed. 

§  16.  Inflammation  of  the  Womb. 

This  arifes  from  the  common  caufes  of  internal  inflammar- 
tions,  tearing,  bruifes,  external  Jlimuli,  and  obftrudion3  df  the 
menjlrua,  or  lochia.  It  happens  frequently  after  abortions,  and 
child-birth,  efpecially  when  the  lochia  are  prevented  from  com¬ 
ing  on,  or  are  ftopt  by  cold,  or  any  other  caufe ;  and  is  then 
attended  with  fymptoms  different  from  thofe  which  appear  when 
an  uterus,  not  lately  impregnated,  is  inflamed,  and  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  or  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  peritoneum  happening  after  child-birth  has  been 
called  puerperal  fever. 

In  this  cafe,  there  is  a  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  more 
diftended,  and  for  the  moft  part  neither  throbbing,' nor  conftant- 
ly  very  acute;  the  pulfe  is  frequent,  efpecially  after  child  birth, 
often  fmall,  fometimes  irregular, and  in  ftrong  habits,  and  after 
early  abortions,  hard  ;  the  patient  is  affected  with  delirium, fub- 
falius  tendinum,  and  the  other  fymptoms  of  irritation  which, 
prove  fatal  ;  or  the  womb  gangrenes,  and  mortifies,  and  the 
patient  finks.  When  the  womb  has  not  been  lately  impregna¬ 
ted,  the  pain  is  more  conftant,  bounded,  and  throbbing,-  the  pulfe 
hard,  full,  and  ftrong,  with  the  other  fymptoms  of  general  in¬ 
flammation;  or,  if  the  difeafe  rifes  to  a  greater  height,  ids 
fmall,  and  very  frequent,  with  the  other  fymptoms  of  irritation  ; 
luppuration  is  alfo  more  liable  to  happen.  In  both  cafes,  as 
different  parts  of  the  womb  are  affedfed,  there  is  ftrangury;  or 
fuppreflron  of  urine  ;  or  tencfmus,  and  pain  in  going  to  ftool  j 
of  pain  in  moving  the  lower  extremities;  or  f welling  and  heat, 
which  may  be  fett  upon  introducing  the  finger  into.tlie  vagina, 
the  os  tinea  being  (hut :  univerfal  reftleffnefs,  thick  urine,  and 
pain  from  external  preflure,  take  place ;  and,  if  it  fhould  happen 
in  an  impregnated  uterus,  an  abortion  follows. 

It  may  be  naturally  cured  by  the  'menjlrua,  or  lochia ,  break* 
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ing  out  plentifully  j  of  after  child-birth,  or  abortion,  by  the  pa- 
t  nt's  falling  into  a  conftant,  equal,  gentle,  long-continued 
f.veat.  Or  it  may  terminate  in  gangrene  and  mortification, 
with  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  internal  ones,  and  kill. 

Or  it  may  fuppurate,  with  the  common  fymptoms,  and  the 
abfcefs  formed  may  break  into  the  cavity  of  the  icterus ,  bladder, 
or  reflum,  or  externally,  by  the  perinceum .  or  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  In  this  laid  cafe  it  is  fatal,  and  in  the  others 
leaves  ulcers  difficult  of  cure. 

Or  it  may  be  cured  by  metaftafs- 

Or  it  may  leave  a  [cirri  us  behind. 

Inflammation  of  the  womb  in  delicate  or  weak  women  after 
child-birth,  where  there  is  no  bardnefs,  but  great  frequency  of 
the  pulle,  is  for  the  mod  part  fatal.  The  only  remedies  we  can 
employ  in  this  cafe,  are  the  keeping  the  patient  in  l  ed  mode¬ 
rately  warm,  exciting,  if  pofiihle,  a  gentle,  conltant  fweat,  by 
farinaceous  decoftions  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  but  fre¬ 
quently  repeated;  and  applying  antiipafmodic  fomentations, 
and  poultices,  as  (No.  33.)  to  the  lower  region  of  the  belly,  and’ 
external  parts  of  generation.  Bleeding  increafes  the  weaknefs 
without  diminifhing  the  inflammation;  reiaxants  produce  great 
fweating  or  purging,  without  relief;  and  all  very  ronfiderable 
evacuatiofis  are  hurtful.  The  belly  not  having  hitherto  been 
rubbed  with  ftimulants  and  antifpafmodics,  it  is  worth  while  to 
'try  them,  and  (No.  22.)  may  be  uled  :  but  blifters,  befides  the 
inconveniency  of  their-  application,  are  apt  to  render  the  pulle 
snore  frequent.  In  abortions,  and  labours,  where  the  patient 
has  not  been  fo  much  weakened,  when  the  pulfe  is  hard  and  not 
very  frequent,  it  is  ufefhl  to  take  away  blood,  but  this  evacuation 
cannotdn  general  be  often  repeated  wi  h  advantage  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  cure  is  afterwards  to  be  committed  to  reiaxants  (No.  4.), 
and  antifpafmodic  fomentations  and  poultices  (No.  33.),  taking 
care  that  the  firft  produce  no  purging,  and  keeping  the  patient 
in  bed,  moderately  warm.  When  the  lochia  have  flopped,  fti- 
mulating  emmenagogues  havefometimes  been  ufed,  in  many  cafes, 
with  manifeft  difadvantage,  and  feldom  with  good  effect. 

If  the  pain  continues  in  thefe  cafes,  notwithflanding  the  above 
treatment,  opiates  may  fometimes  be  given  with  luecefs,  as  in 
inflammations  of  the  inteftines. 

When  the  inflammation  attacks  a  womb  not  lately  impreg¬ 
nated,  the  common  remedies  ufed  in  interna)  inflammations  are 
to  be  employed,  according  as  tfie'difeafe  is  attended  with  gene¬ 
ral  inflammation,  or  the. fymptoms  of  irritation. 

We  are  always  to  guard  againft  preffure  on  the  part  afiefted, 
whether  that  preflure  be  external,  or  arife  from  urine  contained 
in  the  bladder,  or  from  faces  in  the  redurn:  in  the  fecond  of 
thefe  cafes  this  may  be  done  by  the  catheter;  and  in  the  third 
by  clyfters,  which,  after  labours,  where  the  patient  is  weak, 
fhould  confift  almoft  foie!)'  of  watery  fluids. 

The  food,  when  the  patient  is  much  reduced  after  labour, 
muft  be  animal  broths;  otherwife  farinaceous  decoit.ons. 

If  the  uterus  fhould  fuppurate,  we  are  to  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  exit  to  the  pus  as  loon  as  poflible;  which  however  can 
hardly  be  done,  except  when  it  points  in  the  perinesum,  where 
poultices  of  bread,  milk  and  oil,  are  in  this  cafe  to  be  applied; 
.and  as  foon  as  any  fluctuation  is  felt,  the  abfcefs  is  to  be-opened. 

In  addition  to  what  has  here  been  laid  on  internal  inflam¬ 
mations,  it  is  neceflfary  to  obferve,  that  inflammations  alfo  fome¬ 
times  arife  in  the  other  abdominal  vifeera \  but  being  attended 
with  fymptoms  fimilar  to  thofe  already  treated  of,  excepting  for 
the  fituation,  requiring  a  fimilar  treatment,  and  happening  but. 
feldom,  they  are  not  here  enumerated, 

C»AP.  IV,  MAI  IONS  of  tbt  MuCOXJS  M.EM.BRAKE. 

4  !•  Of  tie  Catarrh . 

A  Catarbjf  is  an  inflammation  ofj  or  greater  fecretion  from, 


the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nofe,  eyes,  throat,  mouth,  or  lung*^ 
and  properly  fhould  be  divided  into  different  difeafes.  It  arilt$ 
gene:  ally  from  cold,  fometimes  from  the  palfions  of  the  mind, 
perhaps  alio  from  f  imuli. 

The  effects  of  cold  according  to  its  different  application,  are 
various  ;  viz.  When  the  fkin  is  expofed  to  it  gradually,  and  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  kill  by  its  fedative  power,  it  produces  a, 
contraction  of  the  external  veffels,  and  an  increafe  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  circulation  and  fecretions,  and  checks  the  cutaneous  perfpi- 
ration,  but  for  the  muff  part  no  difeaie  entues  :  on  the  contrary* 
it  gives  greater  ffrength  to  the  whole  habit :  fometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  fcaly  eruptions  take  place  on  the  fkin;  troubfefome  ulcers 
in  the  extremities,,  difficulty  of  breathing  with  cough,  and  a 
great  fecretion  of  mucus  in  the  lungs,  where  they  have  been 
weakened  by  frequent  or  long  catarrhs,  efpecially  where  the 
cheli  is  narrow;  and  in  very  irritable  parts  (as  the  fkin  in  chil¬ 
dren)  eryfipelatous  inflammations  enfue. 

When  the  change  from  heat  to  cold  is  fudden,  it  is  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  rbeumatilms,  catarrhs,  diarrhoeas,  and  dyfenteries  ;  in¬ 
flammations,  particularly  internal  ones,  fevers,  &c.  and  fre¬ 
quently  fuch  changes  are  attended  with  no  bad  confequences. 

Cold  has  fometimes  thefe  efledts,  when  applied  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  at  other  times  it  fails,  unlefs  it  be  continued  longer.  The 
danger  is  often  as  great,  and  fometimes  even  greater,  when  a. 
part  only  of  the  body  is  cooled. 

It  is  not  the  abfolute,  but  relative  degree  of  cold,  that  brings 
on  thefe  difeafes  ;  for,  whatever  the  prefent  heat  be,  a  fudden  di¬ 
minution  is  dangerous,  and  more  fo  when  the  thermometer  is 
high  ;  and,  cateris  paribus,  the  greater  the  change,  the  greater 
the  effect. 

More  people  are  affeCIad  by  it  in  the  fpring  and  autumn, 
than  in  winter  or  fummer,  on  account  of  the  great  difference, 
at  thefe  feafons,  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  in  the  day  and, 
night,  in  places  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  in  the  lhade,  and  in  fub- 
fiances  more  or  lefs  compacted. 

Cold  may  be  communicated  by  the  air,  or  by  any  folid  or, 
fluid  matter,  or  it  may  be  generated  on  the  furface  of  the  body; 
but  it  does  not  aft  in  all  cafes  with  equal  power. 

The  more  readily  any  fubftance  communicates  its  heat,  the 
greater  are  its  effects,  and  e  conlrarie.  Hence  cold  metals,  ftoncs, 
and  moift  cloth;?,  efpecially  of  a  firm  texture,  & c.  are  dan¬ 
gerous. 

The  vapours  furrounding  the  body  defend  it  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  atmofphere.  Hence  cold,  air  in  ffreams  does  more  ruifehief 
than  when  at  reft. 

Cold  is  generated,  (1 )  By  evaporation.  Hence  moifture  oh 
the  fkin,  and  clothes,  is  extremely  hurtful,  arid  efpecially  when 
the  water  is  pure  ;  as  fome  lubiiances  united  with  it,  neutral 
falts,  for  example,  in  fea-water.  diminifh  its  volatility,  and  con»- 
lequently  its  bad  efteds;  whilff  others,  as  effential  oils,  ftimulate 
and  counteract  it.  (2)  By  the  folution  of Water  in  air.  Hence 
winds  that  have  palled  over  large  continents,  or  high  hills,  having 
but  little  water  chemically  combined,  readily  diflolve  the  matter 
of  the  infenfifile  perforation,  and  any  moifture  that  may  be  on 
the  fkin,  and  are  apt  to  produce  difeafes ;  neither  are  people 
thoroughly  defended  from  this  air  in  houfes  efpecially  Chofe-who 
have  been  much  affected  with  rheumatic  pains.  Hence  alfo,  if 
water  be  mechanically  mixed  with  air  (which  in  this  cafe  is 
commonly  laid  to  be  moift),  the  heat  of  the  body  makes  a  folu¬ 
tion  take  place  immediately  upon  its  lurface,  which  again  gene¬ 
rates  cold,  and  keeps  down  the  heat  of  the  vapours  immediately 
furrounding  the  fkin  :  an,  atmofphere  therefore  containing  it  in 
this  ftate  is  likewif’e  dangerous. 

Air  chemically  dry,  blown  over  any  moift  place,  diflolves  the 
water,  and  becomes  cold.  Hence  the  eaft  wind  here,  and  fimi-v 
lar  ones  in -other  countries,  are  by  much  the  coldeft. 

Air,  into  which  water  has  juft  evaporated  (as,  for  example* 
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in  a  chamber  of  which  the  floor  or  walls  are  moil!)  is  cooled 
both  by  the  folution  and  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  alfo  by 
the  folution  of  it  oh  the  furface  of  the  body ;  and  is  from  thefe 
circumftances  extremely  apt  to  bring  on  a  difeafe. 

An  equal  expofure  to  cold  affects  fome  perfons  much  more 
than  others  ;  and  the  lame  man  at  one  time  more  than  at  ano¬ 
ther. 

Thofe  of  more  irritable  habits  are  more  fubjefrt  to  be  injured 
by  it.  Kence,  if  any  one  has  been  furrounded  by  warm  bodies 
fora  confiderable  time,  as  in  hot  climates,  or  in  the  fummer,  ef- 
pecially  when  it  is  long,  or  if  he  has  been  warm  in  bed,  or  co¬ 
vered  every  where  with  clothes,  he.  difeafes,  and  thole  of  ,  the 
word  kinds,  as  fevers  and  dyfentery,  are  very  apt  to  rife,  even 
from  flight  applications  of  cold. 

If  the  circulation  be  greatly  increafed  in  the  external  parts, 
and  the  caufe  of  this  increafe  has  ceafed,  and  cold  be  applied,  it 
is  feldom  that  a  man  efcapes ;  and  if  a  cold  fluid,  especially 
without  Jlimulus,  be  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  has  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  as  if  it  were  applied  to  the  fkin.  Hence,  drinking  cold  wa¬ 
ter  after  being  heated  with  exercife,  and  then  continuing  at  reft, 
■or  bathing  under  the  tame  circumftances,  or  any  other  like  ex¬ 
pofure  to  cold,  or  going  from  a  room  heated  to  a  great  degree, 
into  the  open  air,  &c.  is  extremely  dangerous. 

If  a  man  has  been  in  a  very  hot  atmofphere,  and  comes  fud- 
denly  into  the  cold,  or  if  from  a  moderate  heat  he  expoles  him- 
felf  to  a  very  cold  medium,  it  is  feldom  that  any  mifehief  en- 
fues. 

A  man  runs  a  great  rifk  of  catching  cold,  when  the  powers 
of  circulation  are  w^ak  ;  as  after  evacuations,  when  the  ftomach 
is  empty,  when  he  has  been  fatigued  with  exercife  or  attention 
of  the  mind,  when  the  ftrrngth  has  been  reduced  by  difeafe,  &c. 

Thole  unaccuftomed  to  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  thofe  in  whom  cold  hath  already  produced  difeafes,  are  more 
liable  to  be  affefted. 

'  Expofure  of  a  part  of  the  body  unaccuftomed  to  cold,  is  very 
apt  to  do  hurt. 

Coldnefs  a£ts  more  powerfully  when  joined  with  anxiety,  fear, 
and  the  other  palfions  of  the  mind,  in  which  the  force  of  the 
circulation  is  diminifhed,  or  the  external  veffels  contra&ed  ;  and 
alfo  with  putrid  vapour,  or  air  partly  unlit  for  refpiration. 

Cold  contracts  the  external  veffels,  throws  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  on  the  internal,  and  obftrudts  the  cuticular  perfpira- 
tion ;  but  its  effefts  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  contraiftion,  or 
obftruCtion,  but  to  the  quicknefs  of  the  change  of  the  circula¬ 
tion,  the  irritability  of  the  habit,  and  univerlality,  firmnefs,  and 
ogntinuance  of  the  c'ontraftion. 

_  We  may  prevent  it  from  having  any  bad  effeft,  by  avoiding 
or  counteracting  it. 

It  may  be  avoided  by  covering  the  body  with  clothes  of  a  loofc 
texture,  as  flannels,  callicoes,  &:c.  and  wearing  them  next  the 
fkin  where  there  is  great  danger:  and  by  taking  care  not  to 
expofe  it,  in  thofe  circumftances,  where  cold  is  moft  liable  to 
atieift  it. 

It  maybe  counteracted,  (i)  By"  increafing  the  force  of  the 
circulation  by  ftimulants,  as  wine,  he.  or  exercife.  Hence, 
when  a  man  is  actuated  by  any  of  thofe  paffions  which  increafe 
the  circulation,  as  courage,  enthufiafm,  he.  any  degree  of  cold 
almoft  can  be  borne  without  detriment.  (  :)  By  ftrengthening 
the  fyltem.  (3)  By  diminilhing  the  irritability  by  opium, 
bark,  living  in  a  colder  atmolphere,  he.  (4)  By  gradually 
accuftoming  the  body  to  bear  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  which 
ought  never  to  be  fuch  as  will  bring  on  any  difeafe. 

Catarrhs  are  apter  to  arile  from  cold,  in  the  fpring  and 
winter,  in  variable  and  cold  climates,  and  in  variable  weathei  ; 
and  they  happen  more  readjly  to  people  who  have  narrow 
chelts,  or  long  necks,  or  fuch  as  have  formerly  been  affeCted 
with  them,  efpecially  if  tubercles  are  left  in  the  lungs  ;  or  to 
Voi.  V. 
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thofe  of  lax  habits,  or  whofb  parents  were  fubjefit  to  this 
difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  inflammatory  fymptotns  precede  the  increafed 
fecretion  :  in  which  cafe  it  has  been  called  a  hot  catarrh. 
Sometimes  the  fecretion  of  the  mucus  is  increafed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  inflammation  coming  on  afterwards,  but  feldom 
in  Co  great  a  degree;  when  it  is  faid  to  be  a  cold  catarrh. 

In  the  firft  cafe  the  fymptoms,  according  as  the  different 
parts  are  affected,  are  a  redncls,  ’neat,  forenefs,  and  fenfe  of 
diftenfion  in  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  there  being  at  the  fame  time 
a  great  fecretion  of  tears,  and  of  watery  mucus ,  containing 
neutral  falts,  which  running  down  the  cheeks  fometimes  fti-  , 
mulate  and  inflame  them.  When  the  nofe  is  affe&ed,  there  is 
a  fenfe  of  fluffing  and  fwejling  in  the  noftrils  ;  an  alteration 
in  the  voice,  and  a  loft'  of  (mell  ;  and  if  the  inflammation  runs 
high,  a  thin  mucus  is  fecreted  which  produces  heat,  lbrcnefs 
in  the  noftrils,  freezing,  and  fometimes  inflammation  with 
excoriation  of  the  upper  lip  ;  or,  falling  backwards  into  the 
throat,  trachea,  or  lungs,  it  inflames  them.  Thefe  fymptoms 
are  now  and  then  attended  by  a  fwelling  of  the  nofe,  or  of  the 
whole  face,  with  a  degree  of  languor  and  ftupor,  and  a  deaf- 
neft,  forenefs  of  the  ears,  and  running  from  them.  When 
the  throat  is  the  part  difeafed,  the  tonlds  and  other  parts  are 
red,  fore,  and  hot,  accompanied  with  a  fecretion  of  watery 
mucus  which  ftimuiates,  and  occafions  a  conftant,  troublefome, 
tickling  cough  ;  fometimes  the  whole  mouth  is  fore  ;  there  are 
little  excoriations  of  the  tongue,  and  a  conftant  flow  of  faliva, 
with  forenefs  of  the  falivary  glands,  and  the  lips  are  inflamed 
and  excoriated.  When  the  larynx  or  trachea  are  affected,  a 
forenefs  is  felt  in  them,  attended  with  hoarfenets,  and  for  the 
moft  part  with  a  troublefome,  tickling  cough.  In  the  lungs, 
this  difeafe  produces  a  forenefs,  tightnefs,  and  fenfe  of  fluff¬ 
ing  in  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  violent 
cough,  with  which  either  nothing  or  only  a  watery  mucus  is 
at  firft  fpit  up,  and  which  produces  forenefs  under  the  Jlernum, 
and  in  the  fides,  and  fometimes  head- ach,  ficknefs,  and  retch¬ 
ing.  _  . 

Sometimes  all  thefe  parts  are  affefted  at  once,  but  frequently 
one  only  at  firft,  the  difeafe  fpreading  from  thence  to  the 
others. 

It  is  attended  with  more  or  lefs  of  general  inflammation, 
according  to  tfie  ftrength  of  the  patient,  or  violence  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe ;  the  natural  evening  paroxy/m  of  fever  is  alfo  increafed, 
and  with  it  all  the  fymptoms ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
cough,  often  deprives  the  patient  of  deep,  efpecially  in  the* 
fore  part  of  the  night,  going  off’  in  the  morning  with  a  gentle 
moifture  on  the  fkin. 

In  weak  or  fcorbutic  habits  (as  they  have  been  called)  the 
pulfe  becomes  frequent,  hut  not  olten  hard  :  the  appetite  is 
loft,  and  there  is  great  increafe  of  the  evening  paroxyfm  of 
fever. 

Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  preceded  by,  or  accompanied  with, 
a  fever. 

In  the  cold  cct'arrh  the  fecretion. of  the  mucus  comes  on. 
firft  ;  there  is  therefore  a  running  from  the  nofe  ;  but  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  watery ;  but  vileid,  though  thin,  and  not  very  ftimu- 
lating ;  or  the  lame  kind  of  mucus  in  the  throat  produces  a 
cough,  by  which  it  is  thrown  ofi,  and  Ibmetimes  vaujea ;  or 
in  the  lungs  a  cough  with  fpitting,'  (which  is  much  more  con- 
fiderahle  after  lleeping),  but  no  great  iorenefs  or  fenfe  of  fluff¬ 
ing.  Thefe  are  followed  in  a  day  or  two  by  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms,  but  not  in  a  great  degree  ;  nor  is  the  whole  fyftem 
often  much  affebted. 

There  are  in  this  difeafe^all  the  var  eties  imaginable,  from 
the  molt  partial,  to  the  moft  univerfal  ;  from  the  flighted  to 
the  moft  violent  ;  from  the  moft  inflammatory  to  the  leaft  in¬ 
flammatory  ;  from  the  whole  fyftem  being  not  at  all,  to  iu 
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being  very  much  affefted,  according  to  the  caufe  producing  the 
diflemper,  or  the  habit  of  the  patient. 

The  fymptoms  already  enumerated  are  followed  by  a  fecre- 
tion  of  mucus  in  greater  quantity,  becoming  vifcid,  if  it  was 
not  fo  at  the  beginning,  and  loting  its  jl'mulus  ;  and  if  the 
inflammation  be  great,  fometimes  growing  white  or  yello-w, 
and  being  now  and  then  tinged  with  blood  :  as  this  goes  on 
the  other  fymptoms  gradually  abate,  the  fecretion  diminifhing, 
and  the  mucus  returning  to  its  natural  colour  and  confiftence, 
till  the  difeafe  is  cured. 

When  the  patient  F  in  a  cold  atmofphere  the  cough  is  for 
the  mof  part  more  troublefome  ;  the  other  fymptoms  are  alfo 
prevented  from  being  carried  off,  and  the  difeafe  is  prolonged  ; 
and  if  he  is  .luddenly  expoled,  a  frefh  exacerbation  enfues, 
and  it  runs  through  the. fame  courfe  :  by  either  of  thefe  it 
may  be  continued  during  the  winter,  and,  going  off  in  the  !um- 
mer,  recur  upon  the  return  of  the  cold  weather,  and  from  the 
•flighted:  caufe  become  habitual  ;  and  now  and  then  the 
fecretion  is  fo  confiderable,  that  it  weakens  the  patient  to  a 
great  degree,  and  fometimes  kills- 

If  the  inflammation  be  great,  it  fometimes  runs  deeper  than 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  angina  or  pc  nbm.iimony  come  on  ; 
and  if  there  be  inflammatory  aiatbeft; ,  and  the  cough  be  very 
violent,  a  pleurify  may  be  produced. 

Or  an  lemoptoc  may  arife:  or  an  excoriation  and  exulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs;  and,  of  confequence,  pulmonary  conlump- 
iiori  may  take  place,,  el'pecially  where  there  are  tubercles-  Or 
there  may  be  all  the  appearances  of  the  mucus  being  converted 
into' pus,  and  producing  an  exulceration,  the  matter  lpit  up 
perfectly  refembling  pus,  and  the  patient  dying  heCtic,  Or  it 
may  be  cured  by  metaflajis,  efpecially  by  eruptions  about  the 
mouth. 

It  is  much,  apter  to  terminate  ill  in  thofe  naturally  difpofed 
io  be  affected,  and  when  cured  it  often  leaves  adhelions  of  the 
lungs  to  the  pleura ,  or  tubercles. 

It  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  angina,  peripneumony ,  the  ery-. 
flpelatous  or  ulcerous  fore  throat,  venereal  and  other  exvjcera- 
tions  in  the  throat,  pulmonary  confumption,  hooping-cough, 
siflhma,  and  other  difficulties  of  breathing,  and  inflammation 
<jf  the  mucous  membrane  preceding  or  accompanying  the  fmall- 
pox  or  mealies. 

The  cure  is  performed,  t.  By  weakening  the  fy.de  m,  by  eva¬ 
cuation  according  to  the  general  inflammation,  or  the  ft  length 
®f  the  patient. 

If  therefore  there  fhculd  be  confiderable  inflammatory  dia - 
-)bsfs,  and  efpecially  if  the  bread:  be  the  part  affected,  wc  are 
to  bleed  from  §xii  to  xvi,  and  repeat  the  operation  if  the  hard- 
mefs  of  the  pulfe,  Sec.  continue :  but  if  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  be  not  great,  and  do  not  affeCt  the  whole  habit,  it 
5s  unneeeifary  ;  and  when  the  patient  is  weak,  and  the  fecre- 
iVion  thin,  and  in  great  quantity,  it  is  even  fometimes  hurtful. 

Purging  alfo  diminifhes  the  inflammation,  and  may  be  like- 
wife-ufed  when  the  fecretion  is  too  great,. 

(No.  34.)  3$,  Tamarind.  §iij. 

Corue  in  t\  q.  Font.  §vj.  per  v.  minut, 

Colatur.  Adde 

Sal.  Cathart.  Glaub.  5yj.  ad  vel 

Polycbreft.  Rupell.  3hij.  ad  vj. 

Mann.  BjC,. 

TraeSen.  §iij. 

ift.  Potio  Purgans.  Capt.  mane  ij.  vicibus,  iutervallo  horse  fg. 

When  the  inflammatory  diathefs  is  not  very  confiderable,  or 
where  it  has  been  diminifhed  by  bleeding,  after, the  purgative 
5%  the  evening  an.  opiate  may  be. ufed, 

{.No,  35.)  Py  Aq.  Cinnam. 

Sj.  Cipoant* 


Syr.  Diacod.  ad  §j. 

Antim.  Tart.  gr.  4  ad  gr. 

Ft.  Hand.  Capt.  FI.  S. 

If  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  fltould  continue,  or  the  fe=* 
cretion  be  dill  too  great,  the  purgative,  and,  when  proper,  the 
opiate,  may  be  repeated  after  a  day's  interval. 

2.  By  taking  od'  the  inflammation  when  it  occupies  the 
bread,  efpecially  if  there  be  any  acute  pain,-  by  means  o£ 
blitters  applied  as  near  to  the  part  principally  affe&ed  as  poffi- 
ble ;.  or  when  the  throat  is  fore,  or  there  is  hoarfenefs,  bjt 
uling  (No.  22.) 

3.  By  promoting  the  fecretion  where  it  is  not  fufficient, 
(Vide  the  Peripneumony  and  Angina.) 

4.  By  giving  mucilaginous  medicines  to  cover  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  allay  the  cough. 

(No.  36.)  R  Sem.  Lini  gfi,. 

Aq.  Bull.  3 i v. 

Infunde  fimul  per  hor,  Bern  adds 
Aq.  Bull.  5 xx, 

Syr.  Limon.  §ij. 

Colaturse  bibat.  cyath.  calid.  frequenter. 

(No.  37.)  Be  Aq.  Puleg.  Bjft. 

Sperm.  Ceti  3iS» 

Vitelli  Ovi  q.  f, 

Syr.  Peft.  3hj* 

Ft.  Hand,  quarta  qnaque  hora  fumend. 

Or  (No.  25.  30.)  may  be  ufed. 

When  the  complaint  is  flight,  thefe  mucilaginous .medicines, 
are  often  fufficient  for  the  cure. 

5.  By  reltoring  the  circulation  to  the  {kin  by  relaxants 
(No.  4.  13.)  which  are  ufeful  in  all  cafes;  and  where  the  in¬ 
flammatory  fvmptoms  are  much  diminifhed,  or  have  not  copis 
on,  opiates  are  added  to  them  with  advantage. 

(No.  38.)-.  R  Opii  gr.  iij.  . 

Extr.  Gent.  gr.  x. 

Antim.  Tart.  gr.  ij. 

Ft.  Pil.  viij.  Capt.  unam  ter  Indies. 

When  the  inflammation,  is  great,  the  patient  fhould  be  co»* 
fined  to  vegetable  farinaceous  food,  and  the  drink  fhould  be 
mucilaginous  warm  infulions,  or  deco&ions,  acidulated  ;  and 
he  ought  to  be  confined  to  a  room  moderately  warm  :  but  ira 
{lighter  cafes  this  is  not  neceffar.y. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to.tbe  cure  than  avoiding  expofur© 
to  cold,  efpecially  in  thole  circumflances  where  it  has  the 
greated  effects  on  the  fyflem  ;  and  this  precaution  is  particu- 
larly  necedary  in  thole  naturally  liable  to  the  difeafe,  or  where 
it  hath  continued  long,  or.  when  there  have  been  frequent  re¬ 
lap  fes. 

If  it  be  drawn  out  to  a  great  length,  and  the  fecretion  hatfe 
weakened  the  patient,  Arengthening  remedies  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  riding  on  horfeback  in  a  pure  dry  air  is  frequently 
of  fervice  ;  but  thefe  are  only  to  be  praCFifed  when  there  is 
little  or  no  inflammation.  Kefinous  pedtoral  medicines  have 
fometimes  been  given  here  alfo  with  fucceis. 

(No.  38*.)  R,  Gum.  Myrrh.  Pulv.  Bj. 

Ft.  Pulvis  ter  die  fumendus. 

§  2.  Of  tic  Eryfipelatous  or  Ulcerated  Sore  Throat. 

This  difeafe  is  more  common  in  the  latter  part  of  the  au=  - 
tnran  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  frequently  at¬ 
tacks  children  and  people  of  lax  habits.  It  is  often,  but  not 
always,  produced  by  expolure  to  infectious  vapour  ;  when  it  is  . 
not,  it  mod  probably  arifes  from  cold,  in  habits  predifpofed  ts? 
the  difiealk, . 
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It  'begins  fometimes  with  rigor,  and  honor,  and  coldnefs ; 
but  thele  fymptoms,  as  well  as  thofe  affedting  the  whole  fyf- 
tem,  during  the  progrefs  of  it,  feem  rather  to  arife  from  irri¬ 
tation  than  from  a  regular  fever.  The  fymptoms  of  inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  throat  are  at  firft  a  fiery  rednefs,  fometimes  with¬ 
out  much  fwelling,  fometimes  with  a  pretty  confiderable,  but 
puffy  one,  which  does  not  prevent  the  lwallowing  or  the 
breathing  in  any  great  degree,  and  is  attended  with  a  ftiffnefs 
of  the  neck.  This  is  foon  followed  by  whitifh  floughs,  not 
rifing  above  the  furface  of  the  membrane,  and  for  the  mod 
part  furrounded  by  a  rednefs,  which,  according  to  the  difeafe, 
is  iri  all  the  degrees  from  a  very  florid  colour  to  almoft  a  black  ; 
the  floughs  change  gradually  to  an  afli-colour,  and  fometimes 
to  a  blackifh  one,  giving  an  offenfive  finell  to  the  breath, 
fpreading  and  running  deeper  till  the  patient  is  cut  off.  In 
this  cafe,  the  parts  on  dilfebtion  have  rather  the  appearance  of 
rottennefs  than  of  an  animal  putrid  mafs ;  or  the  floughs  fall 
off,  leaving  ulcers,  which  either  fill  up  and  fkin  over,  or  are 
covered,  with  frefli  ones ;  fometimes  alfo  the  patient  recovers 
without  any  fenfible  feparation. 

At  the  fame  time,  if  the  difeafe  be  violent,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  is  affedted,  and  fick- 
nefs,  vomiting,  and  fometimes  purging,  come  on  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  thele  generally  leave  the  patient  in  about  24  hours  ; 
but  if  they  continue  they  add  very  much  to  the  danger  :  the 
eyes  are  alfo  red  and  watery,  the  membrane  of  the  noftrils  is 
inflamed,  a  watery  ftimulating  fluid  runs  from  it,  and  fome¬ 
times  hsemorrhages  enfue,  which  are  often  fatal  if  they  arife 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  afterwards  :  there  are  alfo  initances 
of  the  vagina as  being  inflamed  and  exulcerated,  and  of  the 
menjirua  coming  on„  although  it  be  not  their  ufual  period. 
After  a  day  or  two,  the  tkin  of  the  extremities,  and  of  the 
throat  externally,  is  often  affedted  with  eryfipelatous  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  little  eruptions  take  place,  relieving  the  iicknefs, 
purging,  and  other  fymptoms,  ariling  from  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  inteftines  being  difeafed. 

Thefe  are  accompanied  by  lymptoms  of  irritation,  in  a 
greater  or  lei’s  degree,  according  to  the  difeafe.  When  fevere, 
it  moftly  begins  with  rigor  and  horror,  coldnefs  followed  by 
heat,  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  reftlefl'nefs,  anxiety,  heavinefs  of 
the  head,  and  p3in  in  the  forehead.  To  thefe  fuccced  the 
fymptoms  of  the  inflammation,  moft  of  the  others  continuing} 
the  pulfe  feldom  becomes  hard,  full  and  ftrong;  but  often 
excelfively  frequent  arid  fmall  :  the  evening  paroxyfm  of  fever 
is  very  confiderable,  and  is  often  attended  by  delirium,  even 
fometimes  the  firft  night  after  the  attack  ;  in  the  morning  the 
patient  falls  into  a  moderate  fweating,  and  is  lomewhat  relieved; 
but  the  fymptoms  in  general  increafing,  he  is,  in  many  cafes, 
carried  otf  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  a  remarkable  obfeurity 
of  the  eyes  coming  on  fome  hours  before  his  death  ;  otherwife 
the  throat  begins  gradually  to  put  on  a  better  appearance,  and, 
all  the  fymptoms  (linuniftiing,  he  is  cured.  When  the  dileafe 
is  very  flight,  the  fy item  is  hardly  afte&ed. 

It  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  catarrh,  angina,  other  ex- 
ulcerations,  and  aphtha. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  as  this  inflammation  arife9  in  lax 
and  irritable  habits,  and  is  not  accompanied  with  general  in¬ 
flammation,  but  with  the  fymptoms  of  irritation  ;  evacuations, 
efpecially  by  bleeding  or  purging,  are  not  only  uleiefs,  but 
detrimental.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved  ia  the  treatment,  that 
the  floughs,  which  are  a  ip*sfcies  of  gangrene,  often  appear  be¬ 
fore  any  medicines  are  applied. 

At  the  beginning  a  gentle  emetic  may  be  exhibited  with 
advantage,  efpecially  if  there  be  vomiting  and  purging. 

(Nh.  39.)  R  Infi.l  Flor.  Cham.  3iv. 

Antim.  Tnrt.  gr.  ad  gr.  j. 

Solution,  bibat  calidam,  fuperbibendo  Infuf.  Flor.  Cham, 


The  patient  is  alfo  to  be  kept  in  bed  moderatelj'  warm.  If 
the  purging  continues,  it  is  neceflary  to  check  it  by  flimulantrs 
or  opiates.  The  abtion  of  the  v.effels  is  to  be  kept  up  by  fti- 
mulants. 

(No.  40.)  R  Aq.  Cinnam 

Aq.  Nuc.  Mofch.  3'j. 

Pulv.  Contr.  fimpl.  gr.  viij.  ad  9j. 

Syr.  Limon.  3''j- 

M.  Ft.  Hauft.  tertiil  vel  quarta  quaque  hora  fumend.  cur* 
pulv.  (No.  6.) 

But  it  is  a  more  fuecefsful  pra&ice  to  exhibit  as  large  ?, 
quantity  of  bark  as  the  patient’s  flomach  will  bear,  at  leaft  an 
ounce  in  24  hours,  and  it  fliould  be  exhibited  in  fubftance  if 
poflible  at  the  interval  of  every  hour  Oi  two  hours. 

Wine,  as  old  hock,  may  be  given  along  with  the  drink,., 
which  ought  to  be  acidulated,  if  it  does  not  produce  a  purging. 

The  volatile  liniment  may  also  be  applied  externally  to  the 
throat  with  good  effect ;  and  blifters  have  been  employed  with 
advantage. 

In  tbemiean  time  the  throat  is  to  be  waffled  with  acid  and 
aflringent  gargles  :  which  may  alfo  be  thrown  in  by  a iyrir.ge, 
when  the  patient  cannot  ufe  them  himfelf. 

(No.  41.)  R  Tr,e  Rofae.  g viij . 

Acidi  Vitriol,  gutt.  x. 

Aluminis  31s> 

T  ‘  JMyrrhae  §j. 

M.  Ft.  Gargarifma.  Ucatur  fa;pius. 

The  food  may  conlift  of  the  fubftances  marked  (Fevers-. 
Ind.  ift.  a),  a.  h.  c.  ) 

%  3.  Of  the  Cholera  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  and  Dyfentery. 

Those  purgings  which  are  attended  with  a  degree  of  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  inteftines,  are  here  to  be  treated  of.  A 
purging  may  be  brought  on  by  purgatives,  acidity,  or  putref- 
cency  of  the  fubftances  contained  in  the  primes  vice  ;  too  great 
a  quantity  of  bile  ;  pus,  either  from  an  abfeefs,  or  fecreted 
from  the  blood-vellels  ;  laxity  of  the  glands  of  the  inteftines; 
general  weaknefs;  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines  going 
on  too  quickly  ;  and  no  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
taking  place,  it  may  go  off  without  any  bad  contequences ;  01 
weaken  the  patient,  and  cut  him. off,  without  terminating  in> 
dylentery. 

Thofe  who  have  been,  rendered  weak  or  irritable  by  a  hot  or 
long  continued  furamer,  or  by  living  in  a  warm- climate,  'or  in. 
putrid  vapour,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

It  is  produced  by  cold,  or  putrid  vapour,  or  arifes  as  a  par¬ 
tial  evacuation  in  fever,  or  from  a  pinging  from  any  caufe,  if 
it  has  either  continued  long,  or  happened  in  a  habit  predil- 
poled or  it  begins  with  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the 
inteftines. 

When  the  whole  primes  vie  are  confiderably  affefted  at  the 
beginning,  ficknefs,  pain,  flatulency,  and  dillention  of  the 
belly  come  on,  and  are  accompanied  by  frequent  vomitings  and 
painful  purging  of  bile,  and  of  all  the  other  fluids  fecreted 
into  the  inteftines,  together  with  the  fymptoms  of  irritation, 
viz.  a  frequent  and  fometimes  fmall  and  unequal  pulfe,  heat,', 
great  anxiety  and  t birth,  and  after  fome  time  cold  l’weats  and . 
fpafmodic  contractions  of  the  extremities;  the  patient  links- 
fometimes  in  24  hours,  and  it  is  called  the  cholera  morbus. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dileafe  be  very  flight,  and  not- 
attended  with  much  inflammation,  there  is  a  eop'ous  purging 
of  all  the  fluids  fecreted  into  the  inteftines.  with  litth  p  in, 
ficl  nels,  or  even  lofs  of  appetite,  or  alteration  in  the  pulfe ; 
and  if  the  patient  avoid  frefli  expofure  to  the  caufes,  thele, 
fymptoms  leave  him  in  two  or  three  days,  the  facts  acquiring^ 
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their  former  confidence,  and  the  evacuations  becoming  lefs 
frequent. 

If  it  be  in  a  middle  degree,  and  does  not  take  place  as  a 
partial  evacuation  in  fever,  it  comes  on  with  external  coldnefs, 
lots  of  appetite,  and  fometimes  ticknefs  and  vomiting.  Thefe 
are  attended  by  flatulency',  frequent,  copious,  thin  evacuation 
of  bile,  and  of  all  the  other  fluids  fecreted  into  the  inteftiries  ; 
drynefs  of  the  tongue  and  third  ;  a  frequent,  but  not  a  hard, 
and  full  pulie  ;  and  there  is  generally  at  fird  but  little  pain. 
In  a  day'  or  two,  however,  the  dools  begin  to  be  lefs  copious, 
become  frothy,  and  are  preceded  by  confiderable  {Sain,  and  no 
bilious  matter  or  f  ccs  are  evacuated  (excepting  now  and  then), 
but  they'  become  (limy,  often  dreaked,  or  mixed  with  blood, 
and  foetid;  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  fat,  and  often  hard 
maffes,  and  fometimes  concretions  of  coagulable  lymph,  re- 
Itmbling  the  internal  coifs  of  the  intedines ;  and  it  appears, 
from  dideftion,  that  the  difeafe  has  left  the  upper  part  of 
them,  and  that  it  now  occupies  the  colon,  rectum,  and  the  end 
Of  the  ilcon.  To  thefe  fymptoms  are  added  tenefmus,  (that  is, 
a  frequent,  but  fruitlefs,  attempt  to  evacuation)  and  now  and 
then  a  forenefs  about  the  anus,  and  an  appearance  of  pus  in 
the  dools  :  there  is  alfo  in  fome  cafes  drangury  j  and  in  others 
aphtha,  fpreading  through  the  whole  intedinal  canal  to  the 
throat,  efpecially  after  the  difeafehas  continued  fome  time. 

The  fymptoms  of  irritation,  together  with  the  evacuation, 
fometimes  weaken  and  cut  off  the  patient  its  a  week  or  two, 
and  that  even  when  they  were  flight  at  fird  ;  fometimes,  again, 
they  diminidi,  and  the  difeafe  runs  out  to  a  much  greater 
length  ;  dwellings  of  the  belly,  dropfical  fy'mptoms,  and  thofe 
Commonly'  attending  weaknefs,  coming  on  before  bis  death  ; 
but  now  and  then  the  purging  gradually  goes  off,  and  he  is 
naturally  cured. 

The  lower  part  of  the  colon  and  re  Hum  may  alfo  gangrene 
and  mortify  ;  in  which  cafe  the  pain  is  relieved,  but  the  other 
fymptoms  continue  and  increafe,  the  matter  evacuated  becomes 
blaekilh,  ichorous,  and  exceedingly  foetid,  and  death  foon 
■follows. 

Although  the  difeafe  at  fird  hath  nearly  the  violence  of  the 
cholera  morbus,  it  may'  end  in  a  dyfentcry  ;  which  may  alfo 
be  brought  on  by  purgings  arifing  from  any  caufe,  the  dools 
growing  lrothy,  and  the  other  fymptoms  following.  In  the 
firlt  rale  it  is  more  acute,  and  foon  terminates  fatally  ;  in  the 
lad  it  often  runs  out  to  a  great  length,  and  fometimes  goes 
off. 

When  a  dyfmtery  comes  on  in  the  fpring,  or  in  cold  cli¬ 
mates,  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  phlegmonous  inflammation, 
and  it  begins  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  belly,  which  is  foon 
followed  by  a  purging,  in  which  the  evacuations  are  lefs  fre¬ 
quent,  the  pain  is  much  more  acute,  and  attended  with  hardnefs, 
frequency  and  fuln.efs  of  the  pulie,  and  the  other  fy'mptoms  of 
general  inflammation  thefe  continue  for  fome  time,  and  the 
difeafe  afterwards  proceeds  as  before. 

If  it  takes  place  as  a  partial  evacuation  in  fever,,  it  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  common  fymptbms  of  fever,  generally  thofe  of  a 
violent  one,  the  purging  con  ing  on  (as  already  deferibed)  on 
the  fird,  fecond,  or  third,  and  fometimes  on  any  other  day', 
and  'he  patient  being  e.hautted  by  both  difeafes  is  foon  car¬ 
ried  off.  Sometimes  the  fever  has  the  appearance  of  an  inter¬ 
mittent  or  remittent  ;  the  purging  being  more  frequent  in  the 
remillions,  and  either  flopping  or  diminifhing  in  the  exacerba¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  a! lb  the  fever  is  relieved,  and,  if  the  patient 
i>e  not  exhauded,  gradually  goes  off. 

Diarrhoeas  often  c me  on  in  the  crifs  of  fevers,  the  fever 
leaving  the  patient,  and  he  dianbcea  flopping  in  a  day  or  two 
of  itfelf ;  and  fometimes  purgings,  without  any  dyfenteric 
fymptoms  happening  towards  the  end  of  fever,  weaken  and 
kill  the  patient. 
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Exulcerations  have  been  fomeiimej  found  on  diffedlion  lit 
the  intedines  of  thofe  who  were  long  affiifited  with  the  difeafe* 
but  only  inflammation  in  recent;  cafes. 

In  the  autumn,  after  ho-t  or  long  fummers,  and  in  warm 
climates,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  avoid  cold  in  thofe  circum* 
dances  in  which  it  is  mod  liable  to  affedl  the  fyflem  ;  and  in 
camps,  the  vapour  from  putrid  feec-cs.  If  there  be  great  dan¬ 
ger,  the  bark  may  be  ufed.  (Vide  No.  r.) 

A  moderate  ufe  of  four  fruits  in  warm  fummers  and  hot 
climates  tends  alfo  to  prevent  the  difeafe. 

In  the  cure  of  ch .ler a- morbus,  if  the  vomiting,  purging* 
and  effier  fy'mptoms  be  very  fevere,  chicken-broth  without 
fait,  dccofl'c.  j  of  barley,  dilution  of  gum  arabic,  or  any  other 
n>‘ucilagir.Ou.s  fluid,  is  to  be  drunk  plentifully,  to  prevent  the 
inflammation  from  being  increafed  by  the  effort's)  or  by  the 
neutral  fa  ts  in  the  matter  fecreted,  until  the  patient  is  diffi¬ 
dently  reduced  to  render  the  exhibition  of  opium  fafe.  If 
they  be  not  in  fo  great  a  degree,  a  dnall  quantity  of  emetic 
tartar  (gr.  £  ad  gr.  (k.)  or  fome  other  relaxant,  may  be  given 
diflolved  in  part  of  the  liouor,  and  repeated  in  three  or  four 
hours  :  or,  if  the  vomiting  be  not  very  troubleffime,  from  20 
to  30  grains  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken  with  advantage,  the  pa¬ 
tient  drinking  fome  of  the  abovementioned  liquors. 

When  the  flrengrh  is  reduced  by  the  evacuation,  and  the 
primes  vise  cleared  of  feculent  matter  byr  this  treatment,  the 
vomiting  and  purging  are  to  be  ffopt  by  opiates,  and  (No.  3, 
13.)  may'  be  ufed;  but  if  the  patient  ffiould  be  fo  much 
weakened  by  the  evacuation,  and  irritation,  before  any  affifl- 
ance  is  called  in,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  finking,  they  are  to  be 
exhibited  immediately.  In  both  cafes  the  opiate  is  to  be 
repeated  in  a  fmaller  dofe  at  fix  or  eight  hours  intervals, 
for  two  or  three  day's,  taking  care  to  keep  the  intedines  free 
from  feculent  matter  by  procuring  one  evacuation  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  it  does  not  take  place  naturally. 

Diarrhoeas,  when  not  attended  by'  ficknefs,  fever,  irritation, 
or  pain,  and  when  they  have  not  continued  long,  only  require 
the  prims:  via  to  be  cleared  by  a  purgative  increafing  the 
periflaltic  motion,  fuch  as 

(No.  42.)  R  Aq.  .Menthse  Vulg. 

bp.  Nuc.  Mofch.  3'i.i- 
Pulv.  Rhei  Elj.  ad  3jb* 

Syr.  e  Cort.  Aur.  3q- 

M.  Ft.  Hauflus.  Capt.  ante  merid.  vel  hora  fomni. 

The  patient  ffiould  ufe  food  of  eafy  digeflion,  and  avoid  ex- 
pofure  to  cold. 

If  they  be  attended  with  any  of  the  above  fymptoms,  or 
continue  above  two  or  three  day's,  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  dyfenteries. 

Evacuation  by  bleeding  is  detrimental  in  dyfentery,  except 
when  it  is  the  natural  cure  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of 
the  intedines,  and  attended  with  hardnefs,  fulnefs,  and  flrength 
of  the  pulfe. 

The  primes  vies  are  to  be  cleared  both  of  the  feculent  mat¬ 
ters,  and  fluids  fecreted  into  them  ;  thefe,  as  in  all  other  cafes 
of  increafed  fecretion  where  the  glands  are  inflamed,  being 
very  apt  to  flimulate  and  putrefy. 

When  the  ffomach  is  much  affefited,  an  emetic  is  to  be 
exhibited  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  has  been  diredted  in  fevers,  as  we  wiffi  it  here  alfo  to  exert 
its  relaxing  power,  and  throw  the  circulation  upon  the  Ikin. 

A  purgative  is  alfo  to  be  given,  and  we  fliould  ehoofe  thofe 
which  a6t ,  principally  by  increadng  the  periflaltic  motion  of 
the  intedines,  as  it  is  not  a  greater  fecretion  which  is  required, 
but  an  evacuation  of  the  matters  already  contained.  Although 
rhubarb  does  not  purge  fo  copioufly,  yet,  as  it  clears  the  prims 
vice  better,  it  is  preferable  to  moll  others.  We  rather  ehosit 
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therefore  to  continue  to  employ  it  with  the  older  phyficians, 
than  give  it  up,  as  fome  late  practitioners  have  done,  not  con- 
lidering  the  above  intention,  nor  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe 
after  its  operation,  but  merely  the  copioufnefs  of  the  evacua¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  given  as  in  (No.  42.) 

W  hile  the  difeafe  continues,  it  is  to  be  repeated  frequently 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  alfo  to  prevent  any  thing’s  being 
retained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inteftines,  where  the  periftal- 
tic  motion  is  now  going  on  too  llowly. 

After  the  operation  of  the  purgative,  we  are  to  endeavour 
to  throw  the  circulation  on  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body  by 
relaxants. 

(No.  43.I  R  Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  i.  ad  gr.  ij. 

Yel  R  Sacchar.  Alb.  gr.  v. 

Antim.  Tartar,  gr.  \  ad  gr.fjj. 

Ft.  Pulv.  Capt.  quarta  quaque  hora. 

The  inteftines  are  at  the  fame  time  to  be  defended  by  muci¬ 
laginous  medicines,  and  the  l'ecretion  checked  by  gentle  aftrin- 
gjents. 

(No.  44.)  R  Gum.  Arabici  3 ij . 

Sole,  in  Aq.  Hord.  ftij.  Adde 
Syr.  Limon.  §ij. 

Bibat  pro  potu^ 

(No.  45.)  R  Aq.  Font.  ftij. 

Corn.  Cerv.  Calc,  et  Praep.  §ij. 

Gum  Arab.  §ij. 

CDque,  ut  Gum.  lolvatur,  et  bibat  poculum  frequenter. 

Mucilaginous  clyfters,  (as  No.  27.)  take  off  the  ftimulus 
arifing  from  attempts  to  evacuation,  when  little  or  nothing  is 
contained  in  the  lower  part  of  the  inteftines ;  which  ftimulus 
is  fometimes  the  foie  caufe  of  the  continuance,  of  the  difeafe. 
When  inje£led  every  eight  or  twelve  hours,  they  are  now  and 
Jhen  futficient  for  the  cure ;  and  are  in  all  cafes  ufeful. 

It  is  alfo  of  confiderable  ufe  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pollible,. 
any  attempt  to  go  to  ftcol  ;  and  if  there  be  forenefs  about  the 
anus,  it  (hould  be  rubbed  with  unguent,  /implex ,  or  any  other 
exprefl'ed  oil  that  is  juft  fluid  in  the  heat  of  the  body.  Or  if 
the  other  fomptoms  are  greatly  diminifhed,  and  this  continues, 
an  opiate  may  be  added  to  the  mucilage  in  the  clyfter. 

Stimulants  applied  externally  to  the  belly  have  been  found 
ufeful  in  relieving  the  pain. 

(No.  46.)  R  Spt.  Vin.  Recftif.  §viij. 

Ol.  Mentha:  3>j- 
Sapon.  Venet.  §(3. 

Solve.  Ventri  applicentur  lintea  calida,  linimenio  hocce  made- 
fa£ta,  ter  quaterve  indies. 

Vel  Pv  Empl.  com.  §  ij . 

Ol.  S'”.  Carui  3'j. » 

Gum.  Galb.  §> 

Ft.  Empl.  fuper  alutam  extendendum,  et  abdemini  applicandum. 
Interdunr  additur  Opii  3j- 

At  the  fame  time  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  in  as  pure 
air  as  poftible,  provided  that  it  be  always  moderately  warm, 
and  that  he  be  not  expofed  at  any  time  to  cold,  efpecially  in 
thofe  circumftances  in  which  it  is  inoft  liable  to  atieht  the 
fyftem . 

The  food  ought  to  conftft  of  preparations  of  farinaceous 

vegetable  lubttances. 

If,  nutwithftanding  the  treatment  already  propofed,  the 
purging  fhould  go  on,  fo  that  tr  ere  is  danger  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  the  weaknefs,  or  irritation;  afti  ingents,  and 
particularly  opium;  may.  be  given  along  with  the  other  medi¬ 
cines,  and  from  y  to  half  a  grain  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
eight  hours :  but  when  they  are  employed  at  the  beginning, 
Vox.,  V, 
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efpecially  alone,  they  ftop  the  fecretion,  but  leave  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  death  enfues  either  from  the  fymptoms  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  or  now  and  then  from  gangrene,  and  mortification  of  the 
inteftines. 

If  the  difeafe  ftill  continues,  and  the  fymptoms  of  irritation 
are  not  very  violent,  the  opium  is  to  be  exhibited  alone,  or 
fpices  are  to  be  joined  to  it;  or  other  aftringents  may  be  em¬ 
ployed;  fuch  as 

(No.  47.)  R  Cort.  Simarubae  §  [3. 

Coque  in  Aq.  Font.  fti.  {3.  ad  fti. 

Colaturae  capt.  cochl.  ij.  tertia  quaque  hora.  . 

Vel  R  Extradt.  Ligni  Campeach.  3'j • 

Ft.  Pill.  xx.  Capt.  tres  vel  quatuor  fexta  quaque  hora. 

Or  aftringents,  fpices,  and  opium  may  be  given  together. 
Or  opiates  or  aftringents  may  be  added  to  the  mucilaginous 
clyfters.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  ibis  the  fecretion  we 
wiih  to  ftop  by  thefe  aftringents,  and  not  the  evacuation  of  the 
matters  already  contained  in  the  inteftines  :  for  this  reafon  the 
purgatives  ought  to  be  repeated,  even  during  the  ufe  of  the 
aftringents. 

In  recent  cafes  we  may  exp  eft  the  cure  to  fucceed  quickly  4 
but  in  thofe  of  longer  continuance,  a  perfeverance  in  the  proper 
remedies  is  neeeffary,  efpecially  if  the  inteftines  fhould  be  ex- 
ulcerated  ;  and  then  indeed  the  difeafe  is  frequently  fatal. 

If  a  dyfentery  fhould  arife  with  acute  pain,  the  evacuations 
not  being  frequent,  and  the  pulfe  hard,  full  and  ftrong  as  be¬ 
fore  deferibed,  we  are  to  bleed  copiouflv  and  repeatedly,  ar.d  . 
exhibit  purgatives,  which  will  produce  copious  evacuations,, 
fuch  as  neutral  falts,  and  apply  fomentations  to  the  abdomen 
(No.  53.)  till  the  hardnels  of  the  pulfe  and  other  fymptoms  of 
general  and  phlegmonous  inflammation  ceafe  :  afterwards  we 
are  to  proceed  as  before  direfted. 

A  dyfentery  accompanying  a  fever  is  alfo  very  dangerous,  as, . 
either  difeafe  being  cured,  the  other  may  continue,  and  as  both 
■together  may  fohn  weaken  and  kill.  We  are  to  endeavour  to 
take  off  the  fever,  by  the  remedies  already  pointed  out  at  the 
beginning  of  a  violent  one,  and  afterwards  to  treat  the  difeafe 
as  a  fimple  dyfentery,  being  more  cautious  in  employing 
aftringents. 

After  the  purging  is  ftopt.lhe  patient  often  becomes- coftive ;  . 
and  if  he  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  that  liate  for  two  or  three  , 
days,  be  is  apt  to  relapfe ;  the  belly  is  therefore  to  be  opened 
by  bitter  purgatives. 

After  the  difeafe  is  cured,  the  bark  may  be  employed  to  re- 
ftore  the  ftrength.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  of  ufe  during  the 
purging  when  it  has  continued  long,  and  the  ordinary  fymp- 
toms  of  weaknefs  appear. 

§  4,  Of  the  Venereal  D  '/eafe. 

Although  the  venereal  difeafe  be  not  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  yet  as  the  principal  fymptoms  at  the 
beginning  depend  on  inflammation  or  exulceration  of  this  part 
of  the  body,  it  may  be  treated  of  here  without  impropriety. 

It  is  always  propagated  by  an  infection;  the  firft  appearance, 
of  which  in  Europe  was  in  Spain-,  it  was  afterwards  carried  to  , 
Naples  in  1494,  and  from  thence  it  (pread  almoft  inftantane- 
outly  over  France,  Germany-,  Great  Britain,  <kc. 

The  venereal  matter  mull  be  applied  in  a  fluid  ftate  ;  rft, 
either  to  fome  part  of  the  body  where  the  mucus  is  loft,  as  it 
is  in  the  parts  of  generation,  (which  are  generally  firft  i'rteifted) 
or  about  the  nipples,  lips,  anus,  &c.  or;  adly,  *9  E  wound  or 
ulcer ;  or  it  may  pals  from  a  mother  to  a  child,  although  com¬ 
monly  in  this  cafe  it  adheres  to  thejkin,.in  th&palfage  through, 
the « vagina . 

It  almoft  always  occafions  a  converfion  of  the  '‘mucus  of  the 
part,  or  of  the  fluids  of  the  ulcer  or  wound,  into  .a  matter , 
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fimilar  to  itfelf;  and  when  a  fufficient  quantity  has  been  thus 
produced,  it  brings  on  an  inflammation  in  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  or  glands,  or  in  the  wound  or  ulcer,  and  it  is  afterwards 
fometimes  abforbed  into  the  general  fyftem  of  veffels,  but  very 
feldom  before  :  the  firft  fymptoms  therefore  appear  in  the  part 
where  the  infeftion  was  received. 

When  if  is  mixed  with  the  loft  mucus ,  it  produces,  iff,  an 
inflammation,  and  great  fecretion  from  the  mucous  glands,  in 
which  cafe,  it  is  not  often  abforbed  into  the  general  fyftem  ; 
and  the  difeafe  is  called  a  gonorrhoea.  Or,  2dly,  one  or  more 
little  erylipelatous  inflammations,  followed  by  fmall  watery 
puitules,  which  break,  and  ulcers  called  chancres  are  formed; 
after  which  it  is  commonly  abforbed  in  two  or  three  days,  as 
it  generally  is,  when  a  wound  or  ulcer  are  at  firft  infefted  : 
this  alfo  happens  lometimes  in  a  gonorrhoea ,  and  always  when 
a  child  receives  it  from  its  mother;  and  the  diftemper  is  called 
.  the  Lues  Venerea. 

The  urethra  and(  vagina  are  for  the  molt  part  afiefted  with 
gonorrhoea,  and  the  glans,  prepuce,  labia  pudendi,  perinaum, 
anus,  nipples,  lips,  &c.  with  chancres;  although  either  may 
take  place  in  any  of  thofe  parts. 

Molt  people  are  infedted  by  the  venereal  matter  mixing  with, 
and  being  retained  in,  the  mucus  of  the  urethra  or  vagina,  or 
upon  the  glans,  prepuce,  or  labia  pudendi,  from  which  it  cannot 
-be  wafhed  off  by  the  urine,  on  account  of  the  infallibility  of 
-the  mucus  in  water;  and  the  fymptoms  do  not  appear  till  after 
'  twenty-four  hours,  nay,  fometimes  not  till  after  three  weeks 
from  the  time  of  receiving  the  infedtion,  but  moft  commonly 
they  arife  in  four,  five,  or  fix  days. 

A  gonorrhoea  from  the  urethra  in  a  man  begins  with  an  un- 
eafinefs  about  the  parts  of  generation,  together  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  little  whitifh  matter  about  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
a  little  fwelling,  and  fometimes  rednefs  there,  and  a  flight 
pungency  upon  the  evacuation  of  urine.  The  whitifh  matter 
loon  increafes  in  quantity,  the  inflammation  about  the  end  of 
the  urethra  becomes  more  evident,  and  for  the  molt  part  there 
is  now’  a  tenfion,  and  hardnefs  through  the  whole  of  it,  a 
fwelling  of  the  lacunae,  and  a  fenfation  of  ft  rift  lire  in  the  penis, 
particularly  on  ereftion.  The  matter  full  increafes,  flows  out, 
and  grows  thinner,  loles  its  adhefivenels,  and  is  of  a  yellow 
or  greenifh  colour.  There  is  now  always  a  rednefs  about  the 
end  of  the  canal,  often  a  pain  from  the  diftenfion  of  the  ure¬ 
thra  during  the  evacuation  of  urine,  and  a  much  feverer  one 
towards  the  orifice,  from  its  jlimulus,  with  an  increafe  of  the 
rednefs,  juft  after  it  is  evacuated.  The  inflammation  prevents 
the  extenfion  of  the  urethra  in  ereftion,  fo  that  the  penis  is  at 
that  time  curved  downwards  with  great  pain,  which  is  increafed 
if  it  be  raifed  towards  the  belly;  and  the  Jlimulus  occafions  it 
often  to  be  erefted,  efpecially  when  warm  in  bed,  and  fome¬ 
times  prevents  fleep,  or  awakens  the  patient,  and  now  and  then 
.produces  involuntary  emilfions  of  the  Jemen. 

Sometimes  the  matter  is  very  thin  or  ftreaked  with  blood, 
all  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are  more  violent,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  afiefted  with  ftrangury.  The  prepuce  alfo  is  fometimes 
inflamed  about  the  end,  and  cannot  be  drawn  back,  which  is 
called  a  phymojis  ;  or,  being  drawn  behind  the  glans,  cannot  be 
returned,  which  is  called  a  parapbyniojis,  when  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  increafed  by  the  ftrifture,  and  now  and  then  gangrene 
and  mortification  are  produced  ;  or  the  whole  of  it  is  afiefted 
with  edematous  fwelling,  allb  called  phymofis.  In  all  thefe 
cafes  ulcers  are  apt  fo  arife,  efpecially  in  the  two  laft. 

Thus  the  inflammation  continues  to  increale,  generally  for 
about  a  week  or  two  ;  'out  it  admits  of  a  natural  cure,  for  the 
■mucus  waffles  off  the  venereal  matter  falter  than  it  is  formed, 
until  at  laft  the  infeftion  is  totally  carried  off.  While  this  is 
taking  place,  the  fymptoms  continue  nearly  the  fame  for  fome 
time ;  they  afterwards  begin  gradually  to  decreafe,  the  ereftions 


are  neither  fo  frequent,  nor  with  fo  much  pain;  there  is  neither 
fo  much  inflammation,  nor  pain  from  the  evacuation  of  urine; 
the  mattei  becomes  thicker,  whiter  and  adhefive,  gradually  di- 
minifhes  in  quantity,  becomes  irregular  often  towards  the  laft, 
pieces  of  mucus  having  a  fibrous  appearance  being  mixed  with 
the  urine;  at  laft  the  running  ceafes,  and  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  at  the  fame  time  gradually  decreafmg,  leave  the 
patient.  Or,  the  infeftion  being  carried  off,  the  fecretion  con¬ 
tinues,  but  in  a  fmaller  quantity,  thicker,  and  whiter,  and 
with  much  lefs  inflammation,  for  months,  or  fometimes  for 
years,  for  the  moft  part  going  off  at  laft;  or,  not  being  carried 
off,  the  fymptoms  continue,  although  commonly  with  lefs  in¬ 
flammation  than  at  the  beginning.  Or  exulcerations  may  be 
produced,  the  matter  abforbed,  and  the  lues  venerea  brought 
on,  particularly  when  any  frefh  caufe  of  inflammation  is 
applied,  when  the  difeafe  continues  long,  or  the  infefted  mucus 
is  differed  to  remain  between  the  glans  and  prepuce.  Or  an 
abforption  may  fometimes,  although  feldom,  happen  without 
external  exulceration,  and  be  attended  with  the  fame  confe- 
quence. 

A  gonorrhoea  from  the  vagina  and  urethra  in  women  begins 
with  a  heat,  itching,  and  uneafinefs,  about  the  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration,  followed  by  a  rednefs  about  the  orifice  of  the  urethra 
extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  vagina ,  a  running  fimilar 
to  that  already  deferibed,  with  pain  for  the  moft  part  upon 
the  evacuation  of  urine,  as  alfo  in  fitting  when  the  parts 
are  prefled  upon,  and  in  walking,  or  upon  the  vaginas 
being  diitended.  It  has  otherwile  the  fame  progrefs  -and 
terminations  as  in  men,  except  that  the  fymptoms  are  forrre^ 
times  increafed  after  menfiruation.  But  if  the  difeafe  afteft 
the  vagina  only,  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are  often  very 
trifling;  or,  if  they  make  their  appearance  at  the  beginning, 
they  go  off,  fo  that  the  patient  is  hardly  fenfible  of  any  other 
inconvenience  but  the  running. 

A  gonorrhoea  from  any  of  the  external  parts,  very  feldom 
happens  ;  when  it  does,  (as  from  the  glans,  for  inftance)  it 
begins  with  rednefs  and  fwelling,  the  furface  is  fometimes 
covered  with  a  whitifh  cruft,  fimilar  to  aphtha,  and  there 
is  afterwards  an  oozing  of  a  matter  like  that  from  the 
urethra,  the  inflammation  at  firlt  increafing  :  the  infeftion 
however  is  gradually  wafhed  off,  and  the  progrefs  and  ter¬ 
minations  are  nearly  the  fame  as  b  fore  deferibed. 

Gonorrhoeas  may  alfo  arife  in  the  eyes;  and  noftrils,  with 
fymptoms  fimilar  to  thofe  above-mentioned,  except  for  the  part 
affected. 

When  a  gonorrhea  continues  long,  it  fometimes  produces,a 
ltrifture  in  the  part,  particularly  in  the  urethra  in  men,  fo 
as  to  occafion  a  difficulty  in  the  evacuation  of  urine,  often  at¬ 
tended  with  great  pain,  the  water  flowing  out  in  a  fmall  ltream, 
or  only  by  drops  ;  and  now  and  then  it  alfo  produces  a  degree 
of  inflammation,  and  a  difpofition  to  contraftion  in  the  bladder, 
and,  the  urethra  alfo  contracting,  the  floppage  is  increafed  :  this 
generally  goes  off  with  a  fecretion  of  mucus  from  thefe  part?, 
but  it  may  have  the  other  progreffes  and  terminations  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  bladder;  and  often  no  fuch  affeftion  takes 
place,  or,  if  it  does,  it  goes  off,  and  the  ftoppage  and  pain 
continue  for  years. 

A  fimilar  ftrifture  takes  place  in  the  urethra  in  women, 
but  not  near  fo  frequently,  and  alfo  in  the  vagina,  preventing 
its  diftenfion  ;  it  happens  likewife  in  the  end  of  the  prepuca 
in  men,  which  it  prevents  from  being  drawn  back  after  all  the 
other  fymptoms  are  gone  off. 

The  neighbouring  parts,  particularly  the  tefticles,  glands  in 
the  groin,  and  fometimes  the  permeeum,  are  alfo  lubj eft  to 
phlegmonous  inflammation  from  flight  Jlimuli,  fuch  as  motion 
in  exercife,  preffures,  See. 

The  tefticle  inflames  with  the  common  fymptoms  of  dwell- 
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mg,  pain,  heat,  hardnefs,  rednefs,  Arc.  the  running  for  the 
moft  part  at  the  fame  time  dinyirifhing  or  ceafing. 

The  progrefs  to  fuppuration,  gangrene  and  mortification, 
and  feirrbus,  is  alfo  the  fame  .as  in  other  inflammations  of 
thefe  glands;  and  it  admits  of  a  natural  cure,  for  the  run¬ 
ning  may  again  increafe,  the  pain,  fwelling,  &e.  decreafe, 
and  at  length  they  may  leave  the  patient,  the  fwelling  and 
hardnefs  often  continuing  far  a  confiderable  time. 

The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin  likewife  fometimes  in¬ 
flame,  even  when  there  is  no  abforption  of  the  matter  ;  but 
this  cafe  can  only  he  diftiaguifhed  from  thofe  where  there  is,  by 
the  event,  which  is  not  to  be  waited  for. 

The  inflammation  of  the  perineeum  is  attended  with  the 
common  fymptotns  of  that  difeafe. 

The  venereal  gonorrhoea  fliould  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  in 
which  there  is  no  inferior. ;  from  the  Jhtor  albus,  and  other 
increafed  fecretions  from  the  different  parts  fubjeCt  to  this  dif- 
temper;  from  involuntary  emitfions  of  the  femen ;  ulcers  in 
the  urinary  paffages  and  increafed  fecretions  from  their  mucous 
Membrane,  from  a  (tone,  or  any  other  caufe. 

When  the  lues  venerea  begins  with  a  chancre,  there  is  at 
firft  ’a  little  eryfipelatous  inflammation,  with  itching  on  the 
glans ,  prepuce,  labia  pudendt,  See.  followed  by  one  or  more 
lmall  puftules,  filled  with  a  tranfparent  fluid,  becoming  fome¬ 
times  white  ;  thefe  break,  and  a  fmall  but  fpreading  ulcer  is 
formed,  fometimes  painful,  generally  inflamed,  fore,  and  un¬ 
equal  at  the  bottom,  often  with  hard,  protuberant,  afh-coloured 
edges  covered  with  whitifh  (lough's,  and  of  difficult  cure. 

They  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  little  excoriations  or  ulcers, 
produced  either  by  rubbing  the  parts,  or  by  the  matter  which 
fometimes  is  accumulated  about  them  when  they  are  not  kept 
clean  ;  or  by  the  fluor  alius  on  the  labia  pudendi  or  thighs  in 
women,  or  on  the  glans  and  prepuce  in  men :  thefe,  when 
they  arife  from  coition,  appear  immediately,  and  are  of  eafy 
cure,  or  go  off  of  themfelves  in  a  few  days. 

If  the  difeafe  begins  with  an  ulcer  in  the  tireibra,  without 
gonorrhoea,  which  it  very  feldom  does,  there  is  a  forenefs,  and 
difpofition  to  the  evacuation  of  urine,  with  pain  on  its  being 
evacuated,  and  an  oozing  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  thin,  watery 
fluid  ;  and  fometimes  a  gonorrhoea  follows. 

If  an  ulcer  or  wound  are  infected,  they  inflame,  and  fpread 
with  forenefs,  or  pain,  and  inequality  of  their  furface  ;  they 
are  .often  covered  with  whitifh  (loughs,  and  have  afh-coloured 
edges. 

If  children  receive  the  infection  from  their  mothers,  they 
40W  and  then  are  born  with  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  as  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  fkin,  gonorrhoea,  Sec.  but  for  the  moft  part 
there  is  no  appearance  for  feveral  days  ;  in  about  a  week  how¬ 
ever,  eruptions,  with  brownifh  fcabs  degenerating  into  ulcers, 
arife  about  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  or  other  parts  of  the  head, 
or  over  the  whole  body. 

It  is  not  certainly  known,  if  there  be  at  any  time  an  abforp¬ 
tion  in  a  gonorrhoea  without  exulceration  ;  but  fometimes  in 
long-continued  ones  the  infectious  matter  gets  into  the  fyftem, 
perhaps  from  an  ulcer  in  the  urethra. 

From  the  ulcers,  wherever  they  are,  the  matter  is  abforbed 
by  the  lymphatics,  and  fometimes  as  it  pafles  along  ipflames 
them,  and  there  is  a  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  forenefs  in  their 
courfe  to  the  firft  lymphatic  gland  ;  often  however  there  is  nb 
appearance  of  this  kind. 

Whether  there  be  or  not,  an  inflammation  of  the  firft  glands 
they  pafs  through,  called  a  bubo,  is  often  produced,  which,  as 
the  parts  of  generation  are  moft  commonly  firft  infeCted,  is 
generally  in  the  groin  ;  it  begins  with  forenefs  to  the  touch, 
hardnefs  and  (welling  of  the  glands;  thefe  fymptoms  increafe, 
end  are  attended  with  pain,  efpeciallv  on  moving,  rednefs  of 
the  fkin,  and  the  other  fymptoms  common  to  inflammation. 


It  fometimes  terminates  quickly  in  fuppuration,  fometimes, 
like  other  inflammations  of  glands,  it  fuppurates  very  (lowly, 
fometimes  terminates  in  feirrhofity,  very  feldom  in  gangrene. 
If  it  fuppurates,  when  the  abfeefs  formed  from  it  breaks,  or  is 
opened,  the  ulcer  is  generally  venereal;  1  believe,  always  fo. 
The  ulcer  is  fometimes  dangerous  from  its  difpofition  to  fpread 
and  form  finufes,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  large  veflelsy  and  it 
is  often  cured  with  difficulty. 

It  fliould  be  diftinguifhed  from  other  inflammations  of  thefe 
glands  brought  on  by  external  Jlimuli ,  as  rubbing,  &c.  or  by 
ftimulating  fluids,  as  pus,  cancerous  matter,  See.  palling  through 
them  ;  and  from  an  abfeefs  following  inflammations  of  the 
cellular  membrane  below  the  pfoas  mulcle,  and  from  ruptures. 

Whether  a  bubo  arifes  or  not,  the  matter  continues  its  courfe 
through  the  lymphatics  into  the  blood- veflels. 

When  the  venereal  matter  gets  into  the  fyftem,  it  generally 
produces  inflammations  and  ulcers  in  fome  part  of  the  body, 
moft  commonly  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  fkin;  but  fome¬ 
times  It  may  continue  for  many  years  before  it  has  any  etfedt; 
now  and  then  it  never  makes  its  appearance  ;  and  for  the  moft 
part  it  has  been  abforbed  for  fome  time  before  any  fymptoms 
take  place. 

If  it  be  fecreted  in  the  glands  of  the  mouth  or  throat,  it  in¬ 
flames  the  membrane  and  occafions  ulcers,  attended  with  the 
common  fymptoms  of  ulceration  in  thole  parts,  fuch  as  hoarfe- 
nels,  pain,  and  difficulty  in  fwallowing,  &c.  and  fimilar  to 
the  other  venereal  ones  already  deferibed  :  thefe  ulcers  fpread¬ 
ing,  the  hones  become  carious,  and  openings  are  made  from 
the  mouth  to  the  nofe,  the  palate  being  deftroyrd  ;  and  the 
nofe  itfelf  finks,  its  cartilages  and  bones  alfo  being  eaten 
away. 

If  fecreted  on  the  fkin,  it  produces  reddifti  orpurplifh  fpots; 
or  an  eruption  covered  with  brownifh  fcabs,  often  degenerating 
into  venereal  ulcefs,  which,  if  they  happen  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  foies  of  the  feet,  or  about  the  anus,  have  often  the 
appearance  of  fiflures  in  the  fcarf  fkin,  oozing  out  a  thin  mat¬ 
ter  with  great  forenefs  and  pain. 

If  fecreted  in  the  eyes,  inflammation  and  exulceration  arife 
there,  with  lols  of  fight;  if  in  the  ears,  the  like  inflammatory 
fymptoms  are  brought  on,  (although  lcldomer)  with  deafnefs 
and  caries  of  their  bones. 

Although  the  parts  of  generation  were  not  the  firft  parts 
infedted,  the  diftemper  fometimes  appears  there  and  about  the 
anus,  but  not  always. 

Ulcers  of  the  lungs  are  now  and  then  the  confequence,  and 
pulmonary  confumption.  Sometimes  too  there  is  fwelling  of 
the  lymphatics  and  other  glands. 

Or  it  affedts  the  periojh  um  and  bones,  and  brings  on  pains 
in  them  ;  efpecially  on  the  body’s  being  heated,  and  during 
the  natural  evening  paroxyfm  of  fever,  which  they  render  more 
evident,  going  off  with  it  in  the  morning  with  l’weat ;  the  pe- 
rwfleum  fwells,  and  becomes  hard,  with  an  appearance  of  fwell¬ 
ing  in  the  bones,  and  fometimes  they  do  (well,  at  others  become 
foft  or  Carious. 

Sometimes  before  the  matter  gets  into  the  fyftem,  or  at  any 
other  time  of  the  difeafe,  excrelcences  arife  on  th e  glans,  pre¬ 
puce,  labia  pudendi,  anus,  Sec.  either  where  there  have  been 
ulcers,  or  without  any  previous  exulceration  ;  they  are  of  vari¬ 
ous  figures,  are  called  warts  or  by  other  dames,  and  are  gene* 
rally  red  and  foft,  fometimes  hard  and  callous,  feldom  painful. 

Various  other  anomalous  fymptoms  are  alfo  brought  on  by 
the  infection  or  irritation  ;  but  thele,  if  the  diftemper  is  not  cured, 
are  at  leaf!  for  the  moft  part  prevented,  from  the  general  know¬ 
ledge  and  ufe  of  mercury,  and  are  not  fo  often  leen  now,  al¬ 
though  the  infeClion  has  loft  none  of  its  virulence,  as  has  been 
fuppofed. 

Thefe  are  habits  which  will  bear  up  again  ft  the  drfeafe  for 
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many  years  ;  whilft,  in  others,  the  appetite  is  loft,  the  pulfe  ren¬ 
dered  more  frequent,  the  evening  paruxyfm  of  fever  increafed 
and  continued  through  the  day  time,  dropfical  fwellings  of  the 
legs,  l'welling  of  the  abdomen,  and  other  fymptoms  of  weaknefs 
and  irritation  come  on,  and  the  patient  finks. 

Venereal  ulcers,  eruptions,  pains,  See.  fhould  be  diftinguithed 
from  thofe  arifing  from  other  caufes. 

When  the  infection  is  communicated  by  the  matter’s  being 
mixed  with  the  mucus  of  the  urethra,  vagina,  gians,  prepuce, 
&c.  if  no  running,  ulcer,  or  puftule  have  as  yet  appeared,  it 
may  be  walked  oft,  and  the  dileale  for  the  molt  part  prevented  by 

(No.  48.)  R  Calcis  cum  Kali  puro  3j- 

Solve  in  Aq.  Font,  ft  j.  et  cola  per  Chartam. 

Some  of  the  above  folution  is  to  be  mixed,  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  with  a  cup  full  of  water,  tili  it  be  ftrong  enough  to  walh 
the  mucus  from  the  mouth  without  giving  much  pain.  Fill  a 
iyringe  with  this  liquor,  and  injebt  it  into  the  urethra,  or  vagina, 
retaining  it  there  for  about  a  minute  ;  then  add  to  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  liquor  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  lolution,  and  walh  the 
gians,  prepuce,  labia  pudeudi,  &c.  Laftly,  inieft,  and  wafu 
with  a  little  pure  water,  milk-warm. 

The  gonorrhoea  may  be  cured,  lit,  By  alfifting  the  natural 
cure.  2dly,  By  injeftions.  July*  By  mercury  alone.  Or  the. 
fuccefs  of  the  two  firft  methods  may  be.  en  lured  by  it. 

The  natural  cure  is  afilfted,  ift,  By  diminilhmg  the  inflam¬ 
mation  by  bleeding,  if  the  patient  be  ftrong  or  plethoric,  the 
pulfe  full  and  hard,  and  the  chordee  frequent  and  painful ;  from 
gxij  to  xx  of  blood  may  be  taken  away,  but  the  operation  lei- 
dom  requires  to  be  repeated,  and  the  frequency  and  pain  of  erec¬ 
tion  are  the  only  fymptoms  we  can  hope  to  relieve  by  it,  and 
that  too  in  the  cafes  now  deferibed  ;  for  in  others  (the  inflam¬ 
mation  being  kept  up  by  the  Jlimulns  of  the  matter  and  the 
urine)  it  has  no  efbeft,  or  it  is  detrimental,  efpeeially  if  the  ha¬ 
bit  be  irritable. 

2dly,  By  drinking  plentifully  of  mucilaginous  watery  fluids 
acidulated  (as  No.  32.  without,  the  Sam.  Petrofel.)  to  dilute  the 
urine,  and  prevent  its  neutral  falts  from  ftimulating  and  increal- 
igig  the  inflammation, 

3dly,  By  the  application  of  emollient  fomentations,  and  .poul¬ 
tices. 

qthly,  By  injefting  oily  or  mucilaginous  fluids  into  the  ure¬ 
thra  or  vagina,  and  by  rubbing  them  on  the  gians,  prepuce, 
labia  pudendi,  &c.  as 

(No.  49.)  R  Sev.  Ovik  Curat.  §i.  Ob  Olivas,  g ij . 

M.  Liquefcant  leni  calore,  tempore  utendi. 

^thly,  By  increafing  the  fecretion  a  little,  by  fuch  gentle 
purgatives  as  procure  only  two  or  three  evacuations  a  day. 
Severe  purging  often  augments  the  inflammatory  fymptoms, 
brings  on  ftrangury  and  exulcerations,  giyes.occalion  to  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  tefticles  and  other  neighbouring  parts  ;  or  it 
/tops  the  running  before  the  infedlion  is  wafhed  off,  and  the  go¬ 
norrhoea  either  returns  in  a  tew  days,  or  exulcerations  take 
place.  Long-continued  purging  is  apt  to  weaken  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  to  hurt  the  digeftion,  to  produce  obftinate  gleets, 
and  leave  hypochondriacal  fymptoms,  particularly  in  irritable 
or  melancholic  habits. 

6thly,  By  avoiding  exercife,  fait,  fpices,  and  too  much  ani¬ 
mal  food,  efpeeially  at  the  beginning,  when  there  is  a  great 
ileal  of  inflammation. 

If  with  the  abo.e  treatment  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  dl- 
minifh,  the  running  becomes  thicker,  and,  at  the  end  of  four 
or  five  weeks,  leaves,  the  patient,  there,  is  then  no  reafon  to  fuf-=._ 
^ea  the  fyftem  to  be  infedted. 

If  aryy  of  the  preparations  of  mercury,  deferibed  below,  be. 
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ufed  with  the  above  remedies,  their  effedls  are  rendered  more 
certain. 

2dly,  The  fubftances  to  be  ufed  in  the  cure  by  injections  are, 

(No.  50.)  (a)  R  Aq.  Font,  gviij. 

Gum.  Arab.  3yj- 
Calomel.  §£>  M. 

(h)  R  Aq.  Rofae  §i. 

Hydrarg.  mur.  gr.  j.  Solve, 

R  Solution,  praefeript.  gutt.  xxx  ad  lx. 

Aq.  Rofae  Ji.  M. 

If  this  injetlion  be  employed,  we  are  to  begin  with  it  weak, 
and  gradually  to  increafe  its  ftrength,  fo  that  the  patient  fuffers 
but  little  pain  after  it  is  evacuated  :  a  piece  of  foft  linen  rag  is 
to  be  kept  between  the  gians  and  prepuce  during  its  ufe. 

(c)  R  Aq.  Rofae.  gij. 

Ceruflae  acetatae  gr.  v  ad  x.  Solve. 

(d)  R  Ob  Olivae  §ij. 

Hydrargyri  Saliva  vel  Muciiagine  Gum.- 
Arab,  extindh  3j-  ad  3hj-  M 

Preparations. of  copper,  zinc,  and  vegetable  affringents,  hava*.- 
alfo  been  employed  by  fome  people.  A  little  of  one  of  thefe 
injections  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  urethra  or  vagina  at  firft  four 
times,  afterwards  three  times,  and  at  laft  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and-kept  therefor  about  a  minute. 

No  previous  treatment  is  required  except  bleeding.  (Vide 
the  firft  method  in  the  natural  cure.) 

We  fhould  always  exhibit  mercury  at  the  fame  titpe,  in  the 
manner  recommended,  in  the  lues  venerea. 

If  a  fenfe  of  ftridlure  towards  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra 
fhould  be  felt,  or  if  the  running  fhould  not  flop  in  a  fortnight, 
notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  the  injedtion,  it  fhould  be  left  off  g 
but  the  mercury  fhould  be  continued,  the  inflammatory  fymp¬ 
toms  being  kept  oft'by  the  bark  :  if  the  gonorrhoea  does  not  flop 
in  a  fortnight  more,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  the  injection.  The 
mercury  is  to  be  exhibited  for  a  week  or  two  longer,  if  the  fymp¬ 
toms  do  not  go  of!'  in  that  time,.  Bark  may  all'o  be  given  at  the 
beginning,  to  the  quantity'of  an  ounce  in  24  hours  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  afte.rw'ards  to  3>>j  >  having  firft:  bled  the.  patient, 
if  his  habit  be  plethoric,  or  his  pulle  hard.  Should  the  dileafe 
he  carried  olf  by  the  injection  in  a  few  days,  it  is  neverthelefs 
fafer  to  perfitt  in  the  ufe  of  the  mercury  for  a  month  >  but  it  is 
not  always,  abfolutely  necelfary. 

Omitting  the  injedtion  once  or  twice  will  often  make  it  fail 
of  curing,  when  it  would  have  otherwife  produced  that  eft’edt? 

The  ift,  2d,  and  4th  remedies'recommended  in  the  natural 
method,  are  to  be  ufed  in  this,  which,  for  the  molt  part,  cures 
fooner,  with  much  lefts  pain,  and  with  as  great  fafety,  provided, 
mercury  be  ufed,  as  the  former ;  and  patients  treated  in  this 
manner  are  lefs  liable  to  inflammation  of  the  tellicles,  or  of  the 
glands  of  the  groin,  or  to  chancres  or  ftridtures. 

3dly,  The  cure  by  mercury  is  performed,  ift,  By  bleeding, 
if  the  patient  be  plethoric.  2.dly,  By  the  ift,  2d,  3d,  4th  and 
6th  remedies,  recommended  in  the  natural  method  of  cure. 
3dly,  If  at  the  beginning  the  inflammation  be  troublefome,  an 
ounce  of  bark  is  to  be  given  every  24  hours  till,  it  abates,  and 
afterwards  3  drachms.  4thly,  Mercury  is  to  be  employed  in¬ 
ternally,  as  in  the  lues  venerea. 

When  there  is-  any  ulcer,  or  any  fymptom  of  the  matter’s 
having  been  abforbed,  the  patient  cannot  be  cured  with  fafety 
and  certainty,  unlefs  mercury  be  exhibited.  The  preparations, 
of  mercury  to  be  ufed  are, 

(No.  31.)  R  Terebinth.  Venet.  3‘j*  Hydrargyri  §j. 

Terantur  fimul,  quamdiu  Guttuia.vel  minima  appareat.  dein 
adde  Unguent,  ft  rap  b  3xiy, . 
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Turpentine  is  here  prefcribed,  beca-ufe  we  are  more  certain 
orf  extinguifhing  the  mercury  with  it,  than  with  any  other  fub- 
ftance  (excepting  balfam  of  fulphur,  which  is  foetid),  although 
it  is  fometimes  apt  to  produce  little  pimples  on  the  (kin,  which 
are  however  of  no  material  confequence. 

From  one  drachm  to  three  of  this  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed 
thoroughly  into  the  thighs,  arms,  or  legs,  every  other  night, 
beginning,  if  a  falivation  is  not  intended,  with  3j.fj>>  the  hrlt 
time  ;  and,  if  the  mouth  is  not  at  all  affedled,  increafing  it  to 
3i.  9ij.  the  fecond  ;  and  gradually  afterwards  by  gr.  x.  at  a  time, 
as  long  as  the  mouth  will  bear  it.  If  it  be  intended,  we  begin 
with  3ij.  every  other  night,  and  increale  or  diminiOi  the  dole, 
fo  that  the  patient  (hall  fpit  from  ft.  ij  to  ft.  iv  every  24  hours. 

(No.  52.)  (a)  R  Hydrargyri  |j. 

Terebinth.  Venet.  3jfb- 

Terantur  fimul,  quamdiu  Guttula  Hydrargyri  appareat,  ad- 
dendo  Guttas  aliquot  Olei  Terebinthini,  (i  opus  (it.  Dein 
cum  q.  f.  Pulv.  Glycyr.  fiant  Pillulae  lxxx.  capt.  j.  vel 
ij  mane  et  vefp. 

(b)  Hydrarg.  calcir.at.  gr.  j.  ad  iij.  Extradl  Gen¬ 
tian.  q.  f.  Ft.  Pillula.  capt.  vefp. 

If  either  of  the  above  preparations  (hould  purge  the  patient, 

(No.  53.)  R  Opii  gr.  i  ad  gr.  j 

Antim  Tart.  gr.  {  ad  gr.{^>. 

M.  Ft.  Pillula.  capt.  mane  et  vefp. 

The  compounds  of  mercury  and  acids  are  much  more  uncer¬ 
tain  remedies  than  the  above,  and  ought  never  to  be  ufed,  unlefs 
the  patient  be  in  a  lituation  where  he  runs  the  greateti  rifque  of 
catching  cold.  When  they  are  given,  it  may  be  in  the  following 
form  : 

R  Spt.  Vini  dilut.  (Angl.  Proof  difti)  ofjj,. 

Hydrarg.  mur.  gr  fi,.  ad  gr.  j. 

Solve.  Capt.  mane  et  velp. 

Whatever  preparation  we  employ,  we  (hould  give  it  in  fuch 
a  manner,  and  in  fuch  a  dofe,  as  to  produce  hardnefs,  fulnefs, 
and  moderate  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  with  as  little  fenfible  eva¬ 
cuation  as  pothble ;  for  the  mercury  cures  l'ooner,  and  with  greater 
Certainty,  when  the  ftrength  is  but  little,  than  when  it  is  much 
reduced  by  it.  Therefore,  unlefs  the  cafe  be  very  urgent,  we 
are  to  begin  with  fmall  dofes  at  firft,  and  afterwards  gradually 
to  increale  them ;  giving  opium  and  antimony,  and  now  and 
then  a  fmall  dofe  of  rhubarb,  if  the  inteftines  are  affedled  ;  and 
omitting  the  medicine  for  two  or  three  days,  if  there  be  fymp- 
tomsof  falivation,  till  thele  are  gone  oft. 

The  fymptoms  of  approaching  falivation  are,  a  difagreeable 
tafte  in  the  mouth,  and  forenefs  of  the  gums  or  falivary 
glands. 

The  ointment  (hould  always  be  employed  in  bad  cafes  ;  but 
in  (lighter  ones,  in  gonorrhoeas,  and  where  there  is  great  rifque 
of  catching  cold,  the  mercury  may  be  ufed  internally. 

'  It  is  feldom  or  never  necelfary  to  falhate  a  patient,  unlefs  he 
be  fo  irritable,  that  the  fmallfeft  dofe  of  mercury  immediately 
affe&s  his  mouth;  or  unlefs  the  difeafe  be  proceeding  fo  fall, 
that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  wait  till  it  was  checked  by  the 
remedy  given  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  avoid  falivation  ;  or  ex¬ 
cepting  when  we  cannot  truft  to  his  ufing  it  regularly.  On 
the  contrary,  falivation  rather  re:  ders  the  effect  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  uncertain. 

The  precautions  neceflary  to  avoid  falivation,  are,  id,  Ex¬ 
hibiting  the  mercury  as  has  juft  been  deferibed  :  2dly,  Taking 
care  not  to  ftimulate  the  falivary  glands,  either  by  rubbing  the 
(kin  over  them,  and  keeping  it  too  warm  with  flannel,  or  by  any 
ftimulus  in  the  mouth  :  3dly,  Avoiding  hidden  expofure  to 
cold.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  patient  is  rendered  irri- 
Voi..  V. 


table  by  the  ufe  of  the  mercury.  Hence  cold  applied  in  the 
circumllances  in  which  it  is  apt  to  produce  difeales  (vide  the 
Catarrh)  brings  on  falivation,  dyfentery,  or  rheumatifm  ;  and 
the Jluuulus  of  the  mercury  being  directed  to  the  falivary  glands, 
or  inteftines,  produces  in  them  greater  inflammation  than  that 
which  takes  place  in  a  falivation  from  mercury  alone,  or  in  a 
dyfentery  from  cold  alone.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  coniine  him  to  a  clofe,  warm  room,  except  in  a  faliva- 
tion ;  it  is  fufficieut  if  he  wear  flannel  or  cotton  next  his  (kin, 
and  carefully  avoid  a  raoift  atmofphere,  or  rain,  and  the  even¬ 
ing  air:  on  the  contrary,  the  air  of  a  clofe  room  often,  nay, 
fometimes  that  of  a  large  town,  prevents  the  healing  of  venereal 
ulcers,  or  even  the  deftruCtion  of  the  infectious  matter  by  the 
mercury,  and  the  patient  cannot  be  cured  unlefs  he  be  removed 
into  a  freer  air, or  into  the  country. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  precautions,  a  falivatioji  (hould 
come  on,  we  know  of  no  remedy  which  will  remove  it  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  although  fulphur,  camphire,  and  purga¬ 
tives,  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpofe.  If,  therefore, 
the  cafe  be  urgent,  the  heft  way  13  to  let  it  go  on,  uling  the 
mercurial  ointment  as  before  deferibed  :  and  we  (hould  con¬ 
iine  the  patient  to  a  room  where  there  are  no  dreams  of  air, 
but  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  not  too  warm:  he  lhould  be 
clothed  with  flannel,  and  no  food  ought  to  be  given  him  but 
what  is  of  eafy  digeftion  and  good  nuuriftiment.  If  the  fymp¬ 
toms  are  increafing  (lowly,  the  mercury  (hould  be  omitted  till 
the  falivation  goes  off,  and  afterwards  recurred  to. 

The  mercury,  whether  we  falivate  or  not,  (hould  be  conti¬ 
nued  four  or  five  weeks,  even  if  the  fymptoms  (hould  leave  the 
patient  before  that  time. 

It  (hould  be  continued  till  all  the  fymptoms  are  gone  oft*, 
except,  i  ft,  When  a  gonorrhea  remains  with  little  inflammation. 
(Vide  the  Gonorrhoea  Penigna.)  2dly,  When  the  patient  is 
much  reduced  by  it,  and  there  are  ulcers  which  do  not  put  on 
the  appearance  of  healing.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  to  be  left  off,  and 
the  patient  ftrengthened,  and  the  common  means  of  curing 
ulcers  not  venereal,  are  to  be  employed  :  if  thefe  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  he  i&  to  return  to  the  ufe  of  the  mercury.  3dly,  When 
ulcers  covered  with  feetid  (loughs  appear,  and  fpread  exceedingly 
faft  ;  in  this  cafe  bark,  and  the  other  remedies  for  gangrene  and 
mortification,  are  to  be  made  ufe  of.  4thly,  When  only  iheu- 
matic  pains  remain,  thefe,  often  arifing  from  the  mercury  itfeif, 
are  to  be  cured  by  preparations  of  antimony  and  farfapa- 
r  ilia . 

If  by  the  imprudent  ufe  of  mercury,  or  expofure  to  cold,  n 
falivation  with  great  inflammation  of  the  falivary  glands  and 
mouth  is  brought  on,  it  is  to  be  omitted,  and  the  common  an- 
tiphlogiftic  remedies  ufed,  till  thefe  fymptoms  are  carried  off'. 
If  dyfentery  (hould  be  brqught  on,  we  are  to  take  away  from 
3 x i j  to  5\vi  of  blood,  afterwards  to  give  a  dofe  of  rhubarb  > 
laftly,  to  (lop  the  purging  by  (N«.  53  )  leaving  off  the  mer¬ 
cury  for  a  day  or  two. 

If  rheumatifm  is  produced,  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  man¬ 
ner  dirt dted- in  that  difea’e. 

If  the  mercury  (hould  occafion  general  inflammation  tq  a 
degree  which  may  be  dangerous,  from  3x'j  to  of  blood 
are  to  be  taken  away. 

If  there  be  venereal  ulcers  of  any  kind,  bark  may  be  given 
with  advantage  along  with  the  mercury,  to  the  quantity  of  j  je, 
every  24  hours  ,  but  we  arc  to  bleed  full,  if  the  patient  be  of 
an  inflammatory  habit,  or  plethoric.  The  fame  medicine  may 
alfo  be  ufed  in  all  cafes  where  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  too  much  reduced  by  the  mercury. 

If  there  be  eruptions,  or  pains  in  the  bones,  dccodfiors  of 
woods  containing  rdipous  Jfubftanccs,  and  xelaxauts,  are  of 
confidctable  ufe. 

9  § 
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(No.  53-)  I).  Rafur.  Lig.  Guaiac.  §iij.  Coqu'e  in  A q.  Fonts 
ft.  iv.  ad  ft.  ij. 

Colaturx  adde  Antim.  Tart.  gr.  j-  ad  gr.  1  jR  Divid.  in 
partes  iij.  Capt.  unam  mane,  alteram  poll  pranfum,  ter- 
tiam  H.  S.  quotidie. 

Guaiacum,  farfaparilla,  and  fome  other  remedies,  have 
sometimes  cured  the  difeafe  without  mercury,  particularly  in 
•warm  climates  ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  trufted  to  alone. 

If  the  patient  be  not  falivated  by  the  mercury,  he  mav  ufe 
fuch  animal  food  as  is  of  eafy  digeftion;  but  he  is  to  avoid 
fait,  fpices,  and  wine. 

If  there  be  an  oedematous  phymofis,  from  |j  to  gift,  of  bark 
is  to  be  given  every  24  horns  until  the  inflamrr.a  i.M  abates, 
and  afterwards  :  mercury  likewife  is  alwavs  to  be  exhi¬ 
bited  in  this  cafe.  Phyrnojis  from  ftricture  alone,  frequently 
goes  off  with  the  other  fymptoms.  In  every  kind  of  phymofis , 
milk  and  water  is  to  be  injefted  between  the  glans  and  the  pre¬ 
puce,  three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  and  if  a  very  painful  ulcer 
fliould  be  formed  there,  and  (hould  not  give  way  to  bark  and 
mercury,  the  prepuce  fhould  be-  flit  open,  or,  it  that  be  not 
fufficient,  entirely  cut  off. 

In  the paraphymojis  the  prepuce  fhould  be  cut,  emollient  fo¬ 
mentations  and  poultices  applied,  and  the  other  antiphlogillic 
remedies  employed  ;  and  mercury  is  always  to  be  exhibited. 

Inflammation  of  the  teflicle  is  to  be  treated  as  any  other  ex¬ 
ternal  phlegmonous  inflammation  ;  the  teflicle  is  to-  be  fuf- 
pended  by  proper  bandages  ;  fomentations  and  poultices 
(No.  33.)  are  to  be  applied.  Purgatives,  as  evacuants,  are 
ufeful,  if  they  re-produce  the  gonorrhoea  ;  and  ftrong  vomits, 
where  the  conftitution  will  bear  them,  fometimes  carry  off  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms  immediately. 

(No.  54.)  R  Hydrarg.  vitriolat.  gr.  iij.  ad  v. 

Pulv.  Glycyr.  gr.  xx.  M. 

Vel,  Antim.  Tart.  gr.  iij.  ad  v.  Pulv.  Ipec.  gr.  viij. 

Ft.  Pulv.  Emet.  capt.  vefp.  fuperbibend.  Aq.  calid. 

When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are  gone  off,  mercury 
fhould  always  be  ufed,  and,  if  a  hardnefs  remain,  the  poultices 
are  to  be  continued,  and  the  fkin  of  the  fcrctum  rubbed  with 
volatile  liniment  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  and  no  other  means 
are  to  be  ufed  to  flop  the  running. 

If  a  ftridlure  fhould  remain  in  the  urethra,  and  produce  in¬ 
flammatory  fymptoms,  thefe  are  firft  to  be  taken  off  by  the 
common  antiphlogiftic  remedies  :  after  they  are  taken  off,  or 
where  they  are  not  prefent,  the  flricture  is  to  be  removed  by 
houghs  ;  and  if  the  infection  has  not  been  deftroyed,  mercury 
is  to  be  ufed.  If,  after  all  the  other  fymptoms  are  gone  off, 
the  end  of  the  prepuce  remains  for  feveral  weeks  fo  coutradled 
as  to  prevent  coition,  it  is  to  be  cut  open. 

If  recent  chancres  be  the  fymptoms  of  the  lues  venerea,  they 
may  often  be  cured  by  cutting. off  the  furface,  or  deflroyingit 
by  eauftics;  but  the  mercury  fhould  neverthelefs  be  continued 
for  a  month.  The  fame  external  applications  are  to  be  ufed 
to  venereal  ulcers,  as  to  others  of  difficult  cure. 

A  bubo ,  if  it  be  juft  beginning,  may  fometimes  be  prevented 
from  fuppurating  :  iff,  By  bleeding  when  the  habit  is  ple¬ 
thoric  or  inflammatory.  2dly,  By  immediately  rubbing  as 
much  mercurial  ointment  on  the  patient’s  thighs  as  he  can 
bear  without  falivation.  ^dly,  By  the  application  of  poul¬ 
tices  and  fomentations  (No.  3,3.)  qthly,  By  the  application 
of  mercurial  plafters.  5 tidy,  By  faecharum  fat unh,  according 
to  fome  practitioners;  but  1  am  always  afraid. of  any  fait  of 
lead  when  it  lies  long  upon  a  part. 

If  a  bubo  does  not  fuppurate,  and  be  not  totally  difperfed, 
fome  of  the  venereal  matter  may  remain  in  the  gland,  till 
fome  Jlimulus  occafion  its  abforption,  when  the  difeafe  may  be 


propagated  over  the  whole  fyftem.  This  happens,  howerer, 
very  rarely,  and  the  matter  may  remain  in  the  part  for  years 
together  before  it  makes  its  appearance. 

If  the  bubo  be  already  large,  with  a  good  deal  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  it  is  better  to  promote  its  fuppuration  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  poultices  ot  bread  and  milk;  and  fome  prac¬ 
titioners,  fuppofing  that  it  prevents  the  matter’s  palling  into  the 
fyftem,  have  judged  it  preferable  to  do  this  always  ;  but,  as 
the  infection  is  now  to  be  deftroyed  by  mercury,  it  is  more 
eligible  to  prevent  a  patient  from  fuffering  unneceffary  pain. 
When  the  fuppuration  is  completed,  the  fkin  covering  the  ab- 
feefs  is  to  be  penetrated,  either  by  the  knife  or  cauitic,  and 
the  ulcer  is  to  be  treated  as  other  venereal  ones. 

If  there  be  excrefcences  any  where,  the  iufeCtion  is  firft  to  be 
gotten  rid  of  by  a  long  courfe  of  mercury  ;  towards  the  end 
of  which  they  are  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  part  below  deftroyed 
by  candies,  as  far  as  it  is  of  the  texture  of  the  excrefcence  ; 
and  when  the  floughs  have  feparated,  the  ulcer  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  common  one. 

Eruptions,  and  pains  in  the  bones,  which  cannot  be  cured  by- 
mercury,  antimony,  farfaparilla,  or  guaiacum,  fometimes  give 
way  to  the  warm  bath. 

§  5.  Of  the  Gonorrhoea  Berjgna,  or  Gleet. 

This  is  an  increafed  fee  ction  from  the  mucous  glands  of 
the  urethra  vw  flout  i  b-ftion.  It  rnav  remain  afeer  the  venereal 
matter  has  been  deftroyed  or  walhed  off  in  a  venereal  go¬ 
norrhoea  ;  or  it  may  arife  from  general  wtaknefs,  fevere  purg¬ 
ing,  exercife,  frequent  cotion,  cold,  and  intoxication  with 
wine,  and  cfpecially  in  thofe  who  have  had  long  and  frequent 
gonorrhoeas. 

When  it  remains  after  the  infection  has  been  carried  off  in  a 
venereal  gonorrhoea,  the  running  is  commonly  thicker,  whiter, 
often  adhefive,  and  incapable  of  communicating  the  infedlion  ; 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are  greatly  diminiflied,  but  they 
do  not  go  off  entirely.  When  it  takes  place  from  any  other 
caufe,  it  begins  with  a  runnb  g  nearly  fimilar  to  that  in  a  ve¬ 
nereal  gonorrhoea,  but  generally  lefs  in  quan.itv,  and  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  fo  much  inflammation,  and  is  nevei  infeCtiou's.  In. 
both  cafes  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  may,  byTxpofure  to 
any  of  the  caufes,  be  increafed  to  as  great  a  degree  as  when 
there  is  infection  ;  but  they  go  off  of  themfelves  in  a  few  days,, 
and  fometimes  the  running  with  them. 

The  running  fometimes  ceafes  of  itfelf,  in  a  week  or  two; 
fometimes  it  continues  for  years  without  any  detriment  to  the 
patient,  and  now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  cafe  where  it  weak¬ 
ens  him,  brings  on  involuntary  enuffions  of  the  femen,  and  at 
laft  kills. 

If  it  arofe  from  a  venereal  gonorrhoea,  and  mercury  has  not 
been  ufed  at  all,  or  not  in  a  fufficient  quantity,  or  if  there  be  a 
fufpicion  of  infeftion,  it  is  bell  to  begin  by  enfuring  the  de- 
ltrudlion  of  the  venereal  matter,  by  a  mercurial  courfe. 

It  is  to  be  flopped  in  weak  habits  by  the  internal  ufe  of 
ftrengthening  and  aftringent  remedies. 

(No.  55.)  R  Cort.  Peruv.  §ij. 

Nuc.  Gall.  3ij.  Caryoph.  Arom.  3f!> 

Infunde  in  Yin.  rubr.  Lufit.  ftj.  per  Horas  xlviij.  Cola. 
Dein  infund,  in  Aq.  Font.  ftj.  per  Horam,  et  cola. 
Colaturas  mifee,  et  capt.  iEger  Coch.  iv.  ter  quaterve 
indies. 

The  other  methods  of  ftrengthening  the  fyftem  may  alfo  be 
ufed ;  but  it  is  to  be  obftrved,  that  the  cold  bath  fometimes 
increafes  the  running. 

Relinous  aftringents,  as  balfamum  copalhee,  exhibited  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  fometimes  fucceed;  but  care  fliould  be  taken  to 
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it vo Id  exciting  general  inflammation  by  them  in  inflammatory 
habits. 

The  injections  recommended  in  the  venereal  gonorrhoea  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  or  three  weeks,  fometimes  put  a  flop  to  the  dif- 
cafe.  Or  mercurial  ointment  may  be  rubbed  externally  along 
the  courfe  of  the  urethra  two  or  three  times  a  day.  By  one 
or  other  of  thefe  methods  we  can  for  the  moll  part  cure  this 
diftcmper ;  but  it  will  continue  fometimes  notwithftanding  our 
belt  endeavours,  and  perhaps  go  off  of  itfelf  at  Iaft. 

§  6.  Of  the  Yellow  or  Wcjl  India  Fever. 

This  fever  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  vomito  prejlo ;  by  the 
French,  maladie  de  Siam,  and  1 1  fievre  de  matcht ;  and  the 
ingenious  Boiflier  de  Sauvages  terms  it  typhus  ifterodes.  It 
chiefly  attacks  the  Europeans,  and  more  especially  thofe  who 
have  too  much  indulged  themfelves  in  the  free  ufe  of  wine  and 
fpirits,  and  violent  exercifes,  and  expoled  themfelves  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun  or  the  evening  damps. 

it  comes  on  with  faintnefs,  ficknefs,  and  giddinefs,  and  is 
fcon  after  iucceeded  by  a  rigor,  with  a  head-ach  and  a  high 
fever,  flufliing  in  the  face,  rednefs  and  burning  heat  in  the 
eyes,  thirft  and  anxiety,  oppreflion  at  the  praecordia,  frequent 
fighing,  difficult  refpiration,  and  bilious  vomitings  ;  the  pulfe 
is  quick,  high,  foft,  and  throbbing;  never  hard.  In-fome  it 
is  exceillve  quick  and  full,  attended  with  a  difficult  refpiration. 

Bleeding  freely  is  generally  neeeflary,  and  that  muft  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  ;  though  it  is  very 
rarely  found  to  be  of  any  ufe  after  the  third  day.  During  the 
operation,  the  phyfician  fliould  apply  his  finger  to  the  patient’s 
pulfe,  and  if  he  finds  it  flag,  he  fliould  immediately'  defift  ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  fliould  become  more  free  and  full, 
he  may  be  more  liberal  in  the  evacuation.  But  it  is  always 
better  to  repeat  it  than  to  draw  too  much  at  once.  After 
bleeding  give  a  gentle  vomit  of  oxymel  ;  and  the  fame  evening 
throw  up  a  clyfter,  if  the  belly  be  coftive ;  and  make  a  tho¬ 
rough  evacuation  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  by  giving  fmall  and 
repeated  dofes  of  laline  purges  or  emetic  tartar.  When  the 
primse  viae  have  been  well  cleanfed,  immediate  recourfe  fliould 
be  had  to  the  cortex,  in  large  and  repeated  dofes.  If  the  fto- 
mach  will  not  bear  the  bark  in  fubftance,  a  flight  decoftion  or 
cold  iqfufion  of  it  may  be  tried.  The  time  of  giving  this  fe¬ 
brifuge  is  upon  the  very  firft  remiffion,  or  when  a  plentiful  dia- 
phoretis  enfues. 

But  where  the  bark  cannot  be  complied  with,  give  as  follows  : 
R  Rad.  Serpen.  Virg.  3ij. 

Croc.  Anglic.  31b-  Infunde  in  aq.  bullient.  §x.  per  horam 
unam  ;  colatur  §vj.  Adde 

Aq.  Menth.  vulg.  §ij.  Vin.  Madeirenf.  §iv. 

Syr.  croc.  §i.  Elix.  vitriol,  acid.  q.  f.  ad  gratum  faporem  ; 
et  fumatcochl.  ij.  omni  hora,  vel  fecunda  quaque  hora. 

Or  give  repeated  dofes  of  alkaline  falts  in  frefli  lime-juice, 
cr  the  like,  and  let  them  always  be  fwallowed  during  the  aft 
of  effervelcence. 

If  putrid  bile  predominates, 

R  Mann.  3>j-  Tamarind,  condit.  §i. 

Tartar,  vitriol.  9  [3.  Solve  in  feri  laftis  §vj.  Colat.  Adde 

Tinftur.  Sense  §  (3. 

M.  Sumat  cochl.  iij.  et  rep.  coch.  unum  poft  boras  duas 
nifi  alvus  prius  refponderit. 

This  fimple  procedure  often  anfwers  very  well  in  this  difeafe  : 
in  the  beginning  give  freely  of  tamarind  beverage ;  and,  as 
the  fever  decreafes,  a  little  wine  may  be  allowed.  Towards 
the  clofe,  give  elix.  vitriol,  in  the  decoft.  cort.  or  in  mint  or 
fnake-root  tea. 

The  vomiting  attending  this  difeafe  often  eludes  all  the  art 
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of  the  phyfician.  Sometimes  a  decoftion  of  toafted  bread 
drunk  in  fmall  quantities,  with  two  or  three  drops  of  tindb- 
Thebaic.  in  each  draught,  has  been  found  very  ufeful.  Cata- 
plafms  of  bread  foaked  in  red  wine,  with  a  few  drops  of  tinft. 
Thebaic,  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  flomach.  The  fa- 
line  draughts  may  alfo  be  tried  in  the  aft  of  effervelcence.  If 
thefe  fliould  fail,  a  blitter  may  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
flomach. 

If  a  delirium,  coma,  or  watching  come  on,  the  head  and 
temples  fliould  be  fliaved,  and  bathed  with  warm  vinegar;  the 
hands  and  feet  fliould  likewile  be  fomented  with  the  fame 
liquor  ;  and  the  pediluvium,  with  warm  water  impregnated 
with  vinegar,  fliould  at  the  fame  time  be  made  ufe  of. 

Prevention. 

As  the  yellow  fever  is  fo  fatal  to  ftrangers  on  their  firft  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  Weft  Indies,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  lay  down  fomc 
general  rules  for  their  fecurity’,  by'  way'  of  prevention. 

As  foon,  therefore,  as  they  get  into  the  warmer  latitudes, 
if  they  be  plethoric,  they  fliould  lofe  fome  blood,  and  take 
once  or  twice  a  week,  for  a  fortnight,  a  little  cooling  pby'fic, 
fuch  as  falts  and  manna,  or  a  little  fea-water.  Their  diet  fliould 
be  fparing,  and  they  fhou’d  refrain  from  fait  meat  as  much  as 
poffible.  Their  drink  fliould  be  rum  and  water  made  weak, 
which  may  be  acidulated  either  with  the  vegetable  or  mineral 
acids  ;  and  wine  may  be  allowed  in  moderation.  They'  fliould 
keep  as  much  upon  deck,  to  enjoy  the  pure  air,  as  the  weather 
will  admit  of. 

When  they  arrive  on  (hore,  they  muft  be  very  careful  of  not 
indulging  too  much  either  in  eating  or  drinking  ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  not  expofing  themfelves  to  the  heat  of  the  fun  or 
the  night  air  ;  as' an  error  in  thefe  things  is  often  of  the  moft 
fatal  confequence.  Their  food  fliould  be  fuch  as  is  eafy  of 
digeftion,  and  let  it  confift  chiefly  of  vegetables  and  fubacid 
fruits.  For  drink,  rum  and  water,  or  wine  and  water.  And, 
above  all,  let  the  body  be  kept  gently  open,  once  in  fix  off 
feven  days,  in  the  manner  direfted  above,  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  till  the  conftitution  be  fomewhat  inured  to  the  heat  of 
thofe  burning  climes. 

§  7.  Of  the  Scarlatina  Anginofa,  or  Scarlet  Fever. 

This  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  lcarlet  efflorefcencc 
which  appears  on  the  fkin  of  the  whole  body,  not  rifing  above 
the  furface,  attended  with  heat,  drynefs,  and  itching.  After 
two,  three,  or  four  days,  the  efflorefcence  difappears,  the  cu¬ 
ticle  peels  off,  and  there  remains  a  kind  of  branny  feales  dif- 
perfed  over  the  body'. 

Where  the  difeafe  appears  in  this  fimple  ftate,  there  is  little 
required  from  art  but  the  kindly'  warmth  of  the  bed,  confining 
the  patient  to  dduent  drinks,  and  giving  a  gentle  cathartic  or 
two  at  the  clofe  of  the  diftemper. 

But  the  fcarlet  fever  fometimes  puts  on  a  very  malignant 
appearance.  It  then  attacks  with  a  chillinefs,  languor,  fick¬ 
nefs,  and  oppreflion  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  great  heat,  nau- 
fea,  and  vomiting,  with  a  forenefs  in  the  throat,  a  fmall  quick 
pulfe,  and  a  frequent  and  laborious  breathing.  The  tonfils 
appear  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  though  not  much  fwelled;  and 
on  the  third  day  the  efflorefcence  appears,  but  without  anv 
relief.  When  it  proves  fatal,  it  generally  terminates  by  a 
fuffocation  before  the  fixth  day. 

This  dangerous  kind  of  the  fcarlet  fever  requires  great  cau¬ 
tion  and  judgment  in  the  method  of  cure.  Bleeding  can 
hardly  be  ordered  with  fafety  ;  but  if  inflammatory  lymptoms 
fliould  prevail  fo  as  to  indicate  that,  evacuation,  it  muft  be 
made  by  applying  cupping- glaflcs  betwixt  the  flioulders,  and 
repeating  the  operation  as  oecafion  requires.  The  fame  pre¬ 
caution  is  alfo  neeeflary  in  promoting  itools  ;  for  antimonials. 
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which  are  frequently  lb  fuccefisfu!  in  other  fevers,  in  this  fre¬ 
quently  bring  on  violent  and  dangerous  purging  :  however, 
the  body,  if  coftive,  muft  be  kept  open  by  gentle  and  emol¬ 
lient  clyfters.  A  blifter  Ihould  be  applied  between  the  fhoulders, 
and  another  round  the  throat  if  neceffity  requires  it.  If  a  pu- 
trelcent  diathefis  be  highly  predominant,  the  chief  dependance 
muft  be  on  the  cortex,  joined  With  fnake-root  and  cordials. 
If  the  bark  fliould  run  off  by  ftool,  three,  four,  or  five  drops 
of  tinci.  Thebaic,  may  be  added  to  each  dofe. 

§  8.  Of  the  Eryfpcl&s. 

The  eryfipelas  is  a  fuperficial  inflammation,  caufed  by  a 
fharp,  hot,  acrid  humour  in  the  blood  ;  and  begins  with  a 
lhivering,  lofs  of  ftrength,  and  may  arife  from  a  too  fudden 
cooling  after  great  heat.  Vulgarly  it  is  termed  St.  Anthony’s 
fire  ;  and  is  called  by  fome  a  blight. 

It  is  attended  with  heat,  rednefs  inclining  to  yellow ;  and 
often  with  lcurf  and  fmall  pimples  :  and  when  in  the  face, 
with  tumour  and  fometimes  watery  blitters,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  drowfmefs.  Great  attention  is  required  in  the 
cure  of  this  diforder. 

If  attended  with  much  fever,  which  it  frequently  is,  bleed¬ 
ing  is  requifite ;  but  in  the  common  milder  fort,  gentle  lenient 
purging  will  be  fuffieient,  but  muft  be  repeated.  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  an  acute  diftemper,  which  allows  of  thefe  purges 
more  freely  than  this,  more  particularly  where  the  dwelling 
has  feized  the  head  and  face.  After  which. 

Be  Aq.  purae  Nitri  gr.  vi.^  Pulv.  contrayerv.  c. 

Syr.  croc.  5i.  F.  hauftus  lexta  quaque  hora  fumendus. 

When  it  is  in  the  face,  attended  with  a  low  pulfe  and  a  de¬ 
gree  of  malignancy,  blifter  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  between 
the  (boulders,  and  give  the  following  cordial  draught  : 

R  Aq.  purae  sift-  Aq.  alexet.  fpirituof.  3ij. 

ConfeCt.  card.  Pulv.  contrayerv.  c.  aa  9i. 

Syr.  croc.  3i.  ut  f.  hauftus  fumendus  fexta  quaque  hora. 

Once  a  day,  or  every  fecond  day,  a  ftool  or  two  muft  be 
procured. 

Beware  of  topical  applications  ;  yet  camphire,  perhaps, 
would  be  no  contemptible  medicine  here,  preferibed  to  be  ufed 
both  internally  as  well  as  externally. 

Flannels  wrung  out  of  a  ftrong  decoCtion  of  elder-flowers, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  of  the  liniment  faponac.  and  ap¬ 
plied  warm,  often  afford  fpeedy  relief.  When  a  thin  watery 
humour  weeps  from  the  little  veficatiohs  attending  the  eryfi- 
pelatofe  inflammation,  it  may  be  the  fafeft  and  the  beft,  to 
apply  a  piece  of  fmooth  linen  rag  over  them,  impregnated 
with  flour  or  dry  meal  ;  and  ail  greafy  and  refinous  applica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

§  9.  Of  the  Miliary  Fever. 

The  miliary  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  puftules  or  blad¬ 
ders,  refembling  in  fhape  and  fize  the  feeds  of  millet.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  miliary  eruption,  the  white  and  the  red, 
termed  by  medical  writers  purpura  alba,  iff  purpura  rubra  ; 
but  the  two  are  often  intermixed.  It  begins  with  a  (hivering, 
followed  by  a  proportional  degree  of  heat  ;  a  depreffion  of 
fpirits  ;  a  pulfe  fometimes  quick  and  weak,  at  other  times  ra¬ 
ther  deprefted  and  hard  ,  an  oppretfion  about  the  praecordia  ; 
A  frequent  fighing  5  terror  after  deep,  and  pale  urine.  On  the 
third  or  fourth  day  the  eruption  appears  chiefly  on  Che  neck. 


bread:,  and  back,  being  generally  preceded  by  a  profnfe  flreat 
of  a  fourifti  fmell,  and  a  pricking  or  tingling  fenfation  in  the- 
(kin,  efpecially  in  th  fingers,  and  an  itching  in  hofe  places- 
where  the  puftules  are  moll  numerous  After  the  e -upturn, is 
completely  out,  the  fymptoms  fubfide,  the  urine  becomes 
higher  coloured,  and  the  pulfe  more  calm,  (oft,  and  full.  In 
about  feven  days  the  eruptions  dry  and  pee!  off. 

If  the  febrile  fymptonjs  run  high,  deeding  in  the  beginning, 
before  the  eruption,  will  fometimes  be  neceflary,  which  muft 
be  proportioned  to  the  different  circumftances  of  the  patient’s 
cafe  ;  and  then, 

R  Sue.  limon.  §{3.  Sal.  corn.  cerv. 

Vin.  antim.  gut.  xxx.  ad  lx.  Aq.  pur.  §j. 

Syr.  half.  3'i-  ut  f.  hauftus,  quarta  quaque  hora  fumendus, 
pro  re  nata. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fever  (hould  appear  of  the  low  ner¬ 
vous  kind,  cordial  medicines  are  indicated,  and  wine  whey 
may  be  allowed  for  drink  ;  but  the  patient  muff  not  be  kept 
too  warm. 

When  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  coma,  or  delirium  attend, 
a  blifter  (hould  be  immediately  applied  betwixt  the  (houlders. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  is  complicated  with  fymptoms 
of  a  putrid  nature,  and  the  eruptions  even  mixed  with  pete- 
chiae.  When  this  happens,  the  cortex  and  wine  are  the  chief 
remedies. 

§  10.  Of  the  Jfchuna,  or  SuppreJJion  of  Urine. 

A  total  fuppreffion  of  urine  is  called  by  authors  ifchuria% 
when  partial,  ftranguria  5  and  when  the  latter  is  attended  with 
great  heat  in  the  urine,  it  is  termed  dyfuria.  When  they  pro¬ 
ceed  from  caruncles  or  ftones  in  the  urethra,  they  will  be  difl> 
covered  by  palling  the  catheter  or  the  bougie.  They  are  often 
occafioned  by  lpafms  and  inflammations  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

Bleeding,  fomentations,  and  clyfters,  muft  be  purfued. 

R  DecoCt.  commun.  proclyft.  ftfC,. 

Balfam.  copaiv.  (v.  o.  admixt.)  3ij.  Ol.  olivar.  §ij, 
Tinftur.  Thebaic.  3k  F.  enema  ;  et  repetatur  pro  re  nata,, 

R  Aq.  fontan.  |i.  Spirit,  nitr.  dul.  gutt.  xxx. 

Aq.  nuc.  mofehat.  Ol.  amygd.  aa  3>j- 

TinCtur.  Thebaic,  gutt.  v.  ad  xx.  Syr.  ex  alth.  3’i-  F.  hauft. 

If  the  fuppreffion  ftill  continues,  repeat  the  bleedings,  have 
recourfe  to  the  warm  bath,  and  give  folutions  of  gum  Arabic, 
&c.  Sometimes  the  introduction  of  the  bougie,  firft  oiled, 
may  affift  much  in  removing  thefe  complaints  by  its  flight 
irritation,  and  gently  dilating  the  pafl'ages. 

If  a  painful  difeharge  of  urine  arifes  from  caruncles  in  the 
urethra,  they  are  mod  effectually  removed  by  bougies,  which 
fhould  at  firlt  be  ufed  with  lenity  and  caution  ;  and  if  on  their 
firft  introduction  (being  previoufly  fmeared  with  oil)  any  in^ 
flammatory  lymptoms  come  on,  bleed  and  purge-,  and  confine 
the  patient  to  his  bed  ;  and  when  thefe  complaints  are  gone 
off,  let  him  continue  to  ufe  them  conltantly  till  the  diforder  be 
removed. 


Our  next  talk  will  be  to  treat  of  Chhokic  Diseases,  and  of 
fuch  others  as  could  not  be  clalfed  properly  among  the  A  cute  5. 
but  this  lubjeCt  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  introducing  at  the 
commencement  of  our  next  volume. 
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Abatement,  what,  1 3S  I 

Accejfories  and  principals,  of,  142  a 
Action,  of  the  purfuit  of  remedies  by,  140  a 
Adminif  ration,  title  by,  136  b 

Alienation  by  fpecial  cuftom,  13.  a.  By  matter  of  recordj 
134  b.  Title  by,  13412.  By  devife,  135  a 
Annuity ,  what,  13 1  a 
Appeals,  of  proceedings  in,  14 1  a 
Arraignment,  of,  14 '  b 
Arijlocracy,  what,  1 16  £ 

Arrejls,  of,  145  a 
Arfon,  what,  144  b 
Alignment,  what,  134  B 
Affize,  what,  139  a 
Attainder,  what,  146  a 
Bail  and  commitment,  of,  145  h 
Bailment,  what,  136  a 

Bankruptcy,  what,  134  a.  Proceedings  in,  136  h 

Bankrupt ,  who  may  become  one,  136  a 

Brit’Jb  conftitution,  on  the  excellency  of,  117  a 

Canon  law,  what,  1  24  b 

Child  and  parent,  of,  130  a 

Chivalry  or  knight-l'ervice,  what,  13 1  a 

Cicero,  his  opinion  of  the  beft  form  of  government,  n6  b 

Civil  law,  what,  1 1 5  a 

Clergy,  of  the  benefit  of,  146  a .  Of  the,  129  b 

Col/at  -;  a!  defcent,  what,  133  b 

Commitment  and  bail,  of,  <43  b 

Common  law,  what,  ’21a 

Conjidcration  of  contracts,  136  a 

Conftitution,  Britith,  on  the,  117  a 

Cor, fables ,  of,  1  29  a 

Contracts,  breaches  of,  13  %  b 

Conviffwns,  fummary,  of,  143  a 

Coparcenary,  an  eftate  held  in,  133  a> 

Copyholds,  what,  135  a 
Corodies,  what,  131a 
Coroners,  of,  129  a 
Corporations,  of,  1 30  b 
Corruption  of  blood,  what,  146  b 
Vox..  V. 


Councils  of  the  king,  128  a 

Courts  in  general,  of,  137  a.  The  decifions  of,  how  t&  be  re- 
garded,  122  a.  Of  a  fpecial  jurifdi£tion,  137  b.  Crimi-- 
nal,  of,  143  a 

Courtefy,  tenancy  by,  what,  132  a 

Crimes,  perfons  capable  of  committing,  142  a 

Crown,  injuries  relating  to  the,  140  a 

Cuftom,  of  title  by,  135  b 

Cujloms,  various  kinds  of,  123  b 

Danijb  law,  what,  120  b 

Debt,  what,  136  a 

Declaratory  laws,  what,  125  h 

Deeds,  the  various  kinds  of,  134  a 

Deed,  the  requifites  of  a,  134  a.  Alienation  by,  134  a 
Defeafance,  what,  1346 
Deforcement,  what,  138,  b 
Democracy,  what,  1 1 6  b 

Defcent,  rules  of,  by  the  laws  of  England,  133  b 
Dijfeifin,  what,  138  b 

DifpoJfeJJion,  of,  139  a.  How  effected,  13 S  b 
Dijiurbance,  of,  139  b  . 

Dower,  tenancy  by,  what,  132  a 

Duties  of  the  king,  of  the,  128  a.  Natural,  what,  117  b 

Ecclefiajlical  courts,  of,  1 37  a.  Different  kinds  of,  1  25  a 

England,  on  the  law  of,  120  a 

Englijh  tenures,  of  the,  13 1  a.  Modern,  of,  13 1  b 

Entries ,  forcible,  how  remedied,  139  a 

Equity,  of  proceedings  in  the  courts  of,  14 1  b 

Equity,  what,  1 1 9  b 

Ef cheat,  title  by,  133  b 

Ejlatcs  in  gage,  what,  1 32  b.  Upon  condition,  what,  132  b. 
In  fee  fimple,  what,  132  a.  In  joint-tenancy,  what,  133  a. 
In  reverfion,  133  a.  In  polfeflion,  remainder  and  rever- 
fiori,  of,  132  b 

Ethics,  the  foundation  of,  114  b 

Execution,  of,  14 1  a.  14 6  b 

Executive  power  in  England,  where  lodged,  128  .? 

Executors ,  office  and  duty  of,  136  b 
Executory  devife,  what,  133 
Family,  of  the  king’s,  128  a 
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Fee  Ample,  what,  >132  a.  Tail,  what,  132  « 

Feoffment,  what,  134  3 
Fcodal  fyftem,  of  the,  1 3 1  a 
Feuds  proper,  whet,  13 1  a 
Feuds  improper,  what,  13  I  et 
Fines,  what,  13  3  a 
Forfeitures  for  crimes,  1 34  a 
Forfeiture,  title  by,  133^ 

Forgery,  what,  134  3 

Franckifes,  what,  131  a 

Freehold  eftates  of  inheritance,  of,  1 3  r  b 

Freeholds  not  of  inheritance,  what,  132  a 

Free  foccage,  what,  13 1  b 

‘Gaming,  penalties  for,  144  a 

God,  of  offences  againft,  142  a 

Governments,  the  different  kinds  of,  1 16  b 

Grand  ferjeanty,  what,  131 

Grant,  what,  134  b 

Guardian  and  ward,  of,  130  a 

Fler  edit  aments  incorporeal,  of,  131  a 

Flcreditaments  corporeal,  of,  130  h 

High  treafon,  of,  142  b 

Hiring  or  borrowing,  what,  136  a 

Homicide,  of,  144  a 

Hujband,  injuries  to,  138  a 

Hujband  and  wife,  of,  130  a 

Indictment,  of  procefs  upon,  J45  b 

Injuries  to  perfonal  property,  of,  138  a 

Injlitutes  of  Juftinian,  what,  124  b 

Sffue  and  demurrer,  of,  140  b 

Joint-tcmncy,  what,  133  a 

Judgment,  of,  14:  a — 146  a 

Jujlinian,  inftitutes  of,  what,  124  3 

fury,  of  trial  by,  141  a 

JuJliees  of  the  peace,  of,  129  4 

King's  dignity,  of  the,  128  b 

King's  duties,  the,  128  a 

King,  and  his  title,  128  a 

King’s  revenue,  of  the,  128  b 

Lapfe,  what,  J34  a 

JLarceny,  what,  144  b 

Laws  in  general,  of  the  nature  of,  1x3.  Of  England,  of 
the,  120  a.  Canon,  what,  124  Rules  for  interpreting 
the  intention  of,  119  a.  Vindicatory  part  of,  what,  Il8u. 
Remedial  part  of,  what,  ;i8  a.  Ex  pof  fadlo,  what,  11  5  b. 
Civil,  what,  119  a.  Of  nations,  what,  1x5  a.  Divine, 
what,  114^.  Of  nature,  what,  ii4<z 
Leafe,  what,  134  £ 

Legijlator,  rules  for  interpreting  the  will  of  the,  119  a 
Lex  feripta,  what,  120  a 
Lex  non  feripta,  what,  120  a 
Limited  fees,  what,  132  a 
Lineal  defeent,-  what,  133  b 
Mag  f  rates,  fubordinate,  of,  1 29  a 
Maritime  courts,  of,  13  7  3 
Mafter  and  fervant,  of,  129  b 
Mercian  laws,  what,  120  b 
Mifprifions,  of,  143  a 
Modern  Englifti  tenures,  of,  13 1  b 
Monarchy,  what,  n 6  b 
Municipal  law,  what,  113  b 
Murder,  what,  144  a 

Nat'ons,  of  offences  againft  the  law  of,  142  b 
Nations,  the  law  of,  115  a 
Nature,  the  law  of,  1 14  a 
Natural  rights,  what,  117  £ 

Ntifmce,  of,  139  b 


•Occupancy,  what,  133  3 

Offences,  of  the  means  of  preventing,  143  a 

Oufter,  what,  1383 

Qverfeers  of  the  poor,  of,  1.29  a 

Pandects,  what,  124  b 

Parent  and  child,  of,  1 30  a 

Parliament,  private  acts  of,  134  b.  Of  the  privileges  xd, 
127  b.  Of  the,  127  b 
Peace,  public,  of  offences  againft,  143  b 
People,  of  the,  129  b 

Pecuniary  injuries,  how  cognifable,  137  b 

Perfons  of  individuals,  offeaces  againft,  144  a 

Perfons,  of  the  rights  of,  1 27  a 

Petit  treafon,  what,  144  a 

Plea  and  iffue,  of,  146  a 

Pleadings,  of,  140  b 

Police,  public,  of  offences  againft,  143  b 

Power  fupreme  in  a  ftate,  what,  1 16  a 

Praemunire,  of,  143  a 

Precedents,  how  to  be  regarded,  122  a 

Prerogative  of  the  king,  felonies  againft,  143  a 

Prerogative  of  the  king,  what,  128  a 

Prefcription,  title  by,  133  b 

Privileges  of  parliament,  of,  127  3 

Procefs,  of,  1 40  b 

Property,  real,  of  injuries  to,  138  b 
Property,  private,  offences  againft,  144  h 
Property,  in  general,  of,  1306 
Property,  real,  of,  130  b 
Profecution,  of  the  feveral  modes  of,  14 j  b 
Public  juftice,  of  offences  againft,  143  a. 

Punifhments,  of,  14 1  b 

Pur  chafe,  title  by,  133  b 

fie  cord,  alienation  by  matter  of,  134  b 

Recovery,  what,  13 5  a 

Rcdrefs  of  injuries,  137  ct 

Releafe,  what,  134  b 

Religion,  of  crimes  againft,  142  22 

Remainder,  an  eftate  in,  what,  132  b 

Remedial  part  of  a  law,  what,  118  a. 

Reputation,  injuries  to,  138  a 
Reprieve  and  pardon,  of,  14 6  b 
Revealed  or  divine  law,  what,  114  b 
Reverfal  of  judgment,  what,  146  b 
Rights,  natural,  what,  11 7  b 
Rights,  abfolute,  of  individuals,  138  « 

Rights  of  perfor.s,  127  a 

Rights  of  things,  130  b 

Roman  law,  account  of,  124  b 

Rule  preferibed,  what,  1153 

Rule  of  civil  conduit,  what,  11^  b 

Self-mox<ker,  of,  144  a 

Servant  and  mafter,  of,  129  3 

Sheriffs,  of,  129  a 

Simony,  what,  134  a 

Soccage,  free,  what,  131  3 

State,  civil,  of  the,  129  3 

State,  military  and  maritime,  of  the,  129  b 

Statute ,  conveyance  by,  what,  134  b 

Statutes ,  declaratory,  what,  125  3 

Statutes,  rules  for  the  conftruftion  of,  12 6  a 

Subtraction,  of,  139  3 

Surveyors  of  the  highways,  of,  129  a 

Faxes,  perpetual,  what,  1291s 

Taxes,  annual,  what,  129  a 

Tenancy  in  tail,  what,  132  a 

Tenancy  in  dower,  what,  132  0 
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'Tcn'ancyby  courtefy,  what,  132  a 
'Tef  ament,  title  by,  130  b 
Things  perfonal,  of,  135  a 
Things,  eights  of,  130  b 
Title  by  purchafe,  of,  133  b 
—  by  bankruptcy,  1 36  a 

~ - by  gift,  grant,  and  contract,  136  a 

. - by  fucceffion,  marriage,  and  judgment,  136  A 

* - by  defeent,  133  a 

■ - to  things  real  in  general,  133  a 

Trial  and  conviction,  of,  146  a 

- ,  the  feveral  kinds  of,  140  $ 

petit,  what,  144  a 


Trade ,  public,  of  offences  againft,  143  b 
Treafon,  high,  of,  142  b 
Trefpafs,  of,  ,139  a* 

Villenagc ,  what,  13  t  b 
Vindicatory  part  of  a  law,  what,  I  -1 3  b 
Ward  and  guardian,  of,  130  a 
lVafte,  of,  139  b 

- ,  what,  134  a 

We/l  Saxon  laws,  what,  1 20  b 

Wife  and  hufband,  of,  130  <z 

Wrongs  refpefting  the  rights  of  perfons,  137  b 

• - private,  of  the  cognizance  of, -136  b  — 137  i 

— — —  public,  of,  141  b. 


LEGERDEMAIN. 


BALL,  hew  to  take  it  away  from  under  the  cup,  172  a 
Ball,  how  to  put  it  under  the  cup,  172  a 

i Cards ,  performances  upon,  176 — 1S0.  Rules  for  bringing  a 
•certain  number  of  cards  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack  to  the 
top,  176 — 178.  Several  different  cards  being  fhewn  to  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons,  that  each  of  them  may  fix  on  one  of  thofe 
cards;  to  name  that  on  which  each  perfon  has  fixed,  1.78  a. 
To  change  one  card  into  another,  ib.  Two  cards  cholen  at 
random,  having  been  fent  up  in  two  feparate  places;  to 
make  them  pafs  reciprocally  from  the  one  into  the  other, 
I  78  b.  A  card  being  fiiut  up  in  the  port-folio,  to  make  it 
return  into  the  pack,  179  a.  To  make  an  anfwer  appear 
to  a  queftion  fecretly  written,  ib. 

Conjuring  the  ball,  what,  171  b 

Cup,  howto  pafs  the  ball  under  the,  1,72  a.  How  to  recover 
the,  172*2 

Cups  and  balls,  performances  with,  172 — 176 
Cups,  how  to  raife  them  up,  172  a 

Dial  of  a  watch,  to  tell  by,  at  what  hour  any  perfon  intends  to 
rife,  183  b 

Dice,  three  being  thrown  on  a  table,  to  tell  the  number  of  each 
of  them,  &c.  1 84  a 
Draw  the  ball,  howto,  172  a 
Ink  fympathetic,  experiments  with,  180 — 181 
Jacob’s  ftaff,  a  term  in  legerdemain,  explained,  17 1  a 
Legerdemain  defined,  ijia.  See  Performances 
Mifcellaneous  performances  by  legerdemain,  1 83 — 1 84 
Number ,  a  perfon  privately  .fixing  on  any,  to  tell  him  that  num« 
her,  184  a 


Performances  in  legerdemain,  172—176.  To  put  a  baTl  under- 
each  cup,  and  take  it  out  again,  172  a.  With  the  fingle 
ball  remaining  on  the  table  to  pafs  a  ball  through  each  of  the 
cups,  and  to  take  it  off  from  the  fame,  1726.  With  the 
fingle  ball  remaining  on  the  table  to  take  away  a  ball  through 
two  or  three  cups,  ib.  With  a  ball  on  the  table  as  before, 
to  pafs  it  from  cup  to  cup,  173  a.  With  the  ball  as  before, 
to  pafs  a  ball  through  the  table  and  two  cups,  ib.  With 
the  fame  ball,  a  ball  having  been  put  under  a  cup,  to  take  it 
away  again,  and  to  pafs  it  between  two  others,  ib.  With 
this  fingle  ball  and  a  frilling,  to  pafs  a  ball  from  one  hand 
into  the  other,  173  b.  With  the  ball  remaining  on  the 
table,  and  that  which  is  fecretly  taken  out  of  the  bag,  to  pafs 
under  a  cup  the  two  balls  put  under  the  others,  ib.  With 
the  two  bails  which  are  upon  the  table,  two  balls  having  beea 
put  under  the  fame  cup,  to  pafs  them  under  two  others,  ib . 
With  thefe  two  balls,  a  third  which  he  fhews,  and  a  fourth 
fecreted  in  his  hand,  to  pafs  three  balls  under  the  fame  cup ,ib. 
With  the  three  balls  remaining  under  the  cup,  and  that  re¬ 
maining  fecretly  in  the  hand,  to  pafs  two  balls  from  one  cup 
into  another,  at  the  choice  of  a  perfon,  without  touching  any 
of  the  cups,  174  a.  Other  performances  of  a  like  nature, 
174—176 

Performances  upon  cards.  See  Cards 
Ring,  a  curious  performance  with  a,  184  b 
Sympathetic  ink,  experiments  with,  180 — 181 
Watch,  to  tell  by  the  dial  of  a,  at  what  hour  any  perfon  intends 
to  rife,  183  b. 


LOGARITHMS. 


AKT1LOG  ABITHMIC  canon,  290  b 

Alkinfon,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  method  of  making  logarithms,  300  b 
Briggs,  Mr.  the  inventot  of  the -logarithms  now  in  ufe,  282  b 
Briggs' s  method  of  conftru&ing  logarithms,  290 — 293 
Byrge,  Jufte,  faid  to  be  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  282  a 
Caramual  John,  his  Mathefis  nova,  284  a 
jCavalerius's  logarithms,  283  b  . 

Chiliad  of  logarithms,  howto  conftrufl,  289  b 
Curves  relating  to  logarithms,  293  b 
Differential  method  of  conftru&ing  logarithms,  292  b 
Ditbmarfus  improved  the  conftru&ion  of  trigonometrical  tables, 
280  b 

Divifion  by  logarithms,  302  a 
Evolution  by  logarithms,  303  a 
Fluxions,  of  making  logarithms  by,  298  a 


Fra Bionsy. how  to  extra£l  the  roots  of,  by  logarithms,  301  b 
Gregory's  method  of  making  logarithms,  298  a 
Gunter,  Mr.  his  canon  of  triangles,  283  a 
Huttons  rule  for  making  logarithms,  299  b 
Huygens's  curve,  293  b 

Hyperbolic  curve,  how  ufed  in  logarithms,  294  a 
Involution  by  logarithms,  303  a 

Kepler's  method  of  conltru61ing  logarithms,  285 — 290 
Logarithms,  different  methods  of  conftru6ting,  284 — 300.  Na¬ 
pier’s  method,  284  £.  Kepler’s  method,  28 6b.  .Briggs's, 
290  b.  Mercator’s,  294  b.  Hutton’s,  299  b.  Long's, 
299  a.  Atkinl'on’s,  300  b.  Ufe  of,  301  b. 

Logarithms,  the  fciences  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  301  b 
Logarithms,  definition  of,  280  a,  Hiltory  of,  ib.  Curves 
relating  to,  293  b 
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Maferes,  Francis,  Efq,  on  logarithms,  294  a 
Methods,  various,  of  conftrufting  logarithms,  2S4 — 293 
Mercators,  method  of  making  logarithms,  294  b 
'Modulus  in  logarithms,  what,  294  a 
Multiplication  by  logarithms,  302  a 

Napier,  lord,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  283  a.  His  canon 
mirabilis,  ib.  His  method  of  conftru&ing  logarithms,  2S4  b 
Natural* numbers,  their  relation  to  logarithms,  281  b 
Norwood,  his  Trigonometria,  28.3  b 
Numbers  natural,  their  relation  to  logarithms,  28 1  b 
Precept  for  the  logarithms  of  fines,  289  a 


Powers,  of  raifing,  by  logarithms,  303  et 
Patio  modularis,  what,  294  a 
Ratiunculee,  what,  293  b 

Rowe,  Mr.  Nathaniel,  hisiTabulae  logarithmic*,  284  4. 

Sherwiri s  Mathematical  tables,  284  a 

Sines,  a  precept  for  the  logarithms  of,  289  a 

Spcidell,  John,  an  improver  of  logarithms,  282  a 

Ufe  of  logarithms,  30 1  b 

Vtacq,  his  Trigonometria  artificialis,  283  h 

Wright,  Mr.  the  inventor  of  Mercator’s  failing,  283 


LOGIC. 


ABSOLUTE  propofitions,  of,  313  b 
Affirmative  propofitions,  of,  3  12  a 
Apogogieal  demonftration,  what,  327  b 
Analytic  method  of '/efolution,  what,  329  a 
Afijloile,  the  prince  of  logicians,  3  29  £ 

Axims ,  what,  324  b 

Bitter  and  fweet,  how  perceptions  are  formed  of,  307  a 

Covipffition  of  ideas,  of,  309  a 

Conclujion,  what,  317  b 

Conditional  propofitions,  what,  313  b 

Confcioufnefs,  what,  306  a 

Copula  of  a  propofition,  what,  312  b 

Copulative  propofition,  what,  314  b 

Corollaries,  what,  31 6  b 

Curves,  the  idea  of,  defined,  310  a 

Definitions,  of,  307  b 

Definitions,  how  complex  notions  are  communicated  by,  307  b 
Demonfit ration,  of,  3  2  3  b 

. - direft,  what,  327  b 

. - -  indited!,  ib. 

Demonfirable  propofition,  what,  315  a 
Difference,  fpecific,  what,  310  a 
Dilemma,  what,  3  23  b 
Experience,  defined,  311a 

•  - fecond  ground  of,  3 1 1  b 

Extremes,  what,  3x7^ 

Figure,  the  idea  of,  defined,  310  a 
Genera,  higheft,  what,  3 10  £ 

Genus,  defined,  309  b 
Genus  proximum,  what,  3  10  b 
Highejl  genera,  what,  3x0  b 
Hypothetical  fyllogifms,  what,  322  a 
Ideas,  of,  306  a 

- complex,  30 6  b 

- - fimple,  ib. 

*  - of  the  relations  of,  3 19  a 

- - of  the  compofition  and  relolution  of,  309  a 

Induction,  of,  324  a 
Intuitive  judgment,  what,  3  x1a 
fiudgjnent,  of,  3 1 1  — 3 1 6 
Knowledge,  natural,  what,  3 1*2  a 
- - fcientifical,  ib, 

■  - hiftorical,  ib. 

Locke,  his  opinion  of  logic,  330  a 
Logic,  definition  of,  305  a 

■  - part  1  ft,  of  perception,  3c 6  b 

■  - part  2d,  of  judgment,  3 1 1 

— —  part  3d,  of  reafoning,  3 16 


Logic,  part  4th,  of  method,  328 

- Utility  of,  329  b 

Lovuefi  fpecies,  what,  310  b 

Major  terms,  what,  3 17  b 

Mathematics,  the  foundation  of  reafoning,  320  ^ 

■  - the  nobleft  praxis  of  logic,  330  b 

Middle  terms  defined,  317  a 

Minor  terms,  what,  3  1 7  b 
Modus  to! lens,  324  a 
Nearejl  genus,  what,  3 10  a 
Negative  propofitions,  of,  3 12  a 
Numerical  difference,  what,  3  1  o  £ 

Particular  propofitions,  of,  313  a 
Perception,  of,  306  a 

Plain  figure,  the  idea  of  a,  defined,  310  a 
Premifies,  defined,  3 17  b 
Predicate  of  a  propofition,  what,  312  b 
Principle,  primary,  what,  324  b 

- - -  fecondary,  ib. 

Probability ,  of,  3  30  b 
Problem,  what,  31 6  b 

Properties  of  things,  of  reafoning  upon  the,  3 19  a- 
Propofi'ions,  of,  312 — 316 
Pyth agaric  theorem,  what,  316  b 
Reafoning,  of,  316 — 328 

■  - the  various  kinds  of,  318  a 

Reid,  Dr.  his  opinion  of  logic,  330  a 
Refoluiion  of  ideas,  of,  309  a 
Science,  what,  311  a 

Se/f-ev ident  propofitions,  what,  315  a 
Simple  and  compound  propofitions,  of,  314  &• 

Solid  figure,  the  idea  of  a,  defined,  310  a 

Specific  difference,  what,  3 10  a 

Species,  defined,  309  b 

Sophfims,  what,.  328  b 

SubjeCl  of  a  propofition,  what,  312  b 

Syllogifms,  forms  of,  321  a 

Syllogifms,  defined,  317  a 

Synthetic  method  of  refolution,  what,  329  b 

Tefiimony,  defined,  311a 

Theorem,  what,  316  b 

Truth,  eternal,  what,  31 1  a 

• - immutable,  ib,. 

- neceflary,  ib, 

Univerfial  propofitions,  of,  313  a 
Warburton,  Dr,  his  opinion  of  logic,  35.0  d 
Words  as  figns  of  ideas,  of,  306  a 
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MAGNETISM. 


APP cl  RATES  for  magnetic  experiments,  456  6 
Attraction,  magnetic,  degrees  of,  448  a 
Box  of  metals,  the,  461  b  v. 

Cut) alio,  Mr.  his  experiments  on  magnetifm,  446  b 
Crown,  communicative,  the,  459  b 
Dial,  magnetic,  the,  460  a. 

Eleffricity  and  magnetifm,  analogy  between,  450  b 
Ewer,  the  enchanted,  461  a 
Experiments,  entertaining,  in  magnetifm,  459  a 
Iron,  of  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  towards,  447  b 
Iron,  foft,  effeCts  of  the  magnet  on,  457 
Knight,  Dr.  his  tkill  in  magnetifm,  455  a 
Loadjlone,  to  communicate  magnetifm  by,  453  a 
Magnetifm,  definition  of,  445  a 

• - theory  of,  450  a 

- praCtice  of,  453  a 

- experiments  in,  459  a. 

Magnetic  table,  the,  459  b 

Magnetic  virtue,  how  to  communicate  without  any  magnet, 
454  a 

Magnet,  phenomena  of,  445  a 
— — —  polarity  of,  449  b 


Magnets,  natural,  how  to  improve,  458  b 

Magnet,  in  what  circumftanc'es  it  can  lift  the  grea  left  weight 

457  b 

Magnet,  different  fubftances  atlraCled  by,  *446  a 

Martial  a:thiops,  what,  455  b 

Nickel,  what,  44c,  b 

Oracle,  cylindric,  the,  460  b 

Painter,  dextrous,  the,  460  b 

Paradox,  magnetic,  4c 9  a 

Phenomena  of  magnetifm,  445  a 

Planetarium,  magnetic,  the,  462  a 

Polarity  of  the  magnet,  what,  446  a 

Poles  and  magnetic  centres  in  the  parts  of  a  broken  magnet, 

458  a 

Poles  of  a  magnetic  body,  how  to  find,  4  57  a 
Spherical  magnet,  of  the,  448  a. 

Swan,  the  lagacious,  46a  b 

Tabic,  magnetic,  the,  459  b 

Touching,  what,  453  a 

Verfe,  multifarious,  the,  463  a 

Watch ,  myfterious,  the,  460  a 

Wire ,  how  to  deflroy  the  magnetifm  of,  458  a. 


MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 


N.  B.  n  refers  to  the  Notes. 


ABSORBENTS,  quantity  of  acids  deftroyed  by,  608  a 
Acids,  of,  607  a 
Acrids,  of,  6ro  a 

Atkin,  Dr.  his  remedy  againft  arfenic,  613  n 

Alterants,  what,  606  a 

Analeptics,  what,  606  a 

Animal  fubftances,  638  b 

Anodynes,  what,  606  a 

Antifeptics ,  what,  606  a 

Antifpafmodics,  what,  606  a 

Argillaceous  earths,  of,  609  a 

Aromatics,  610  b 

Arfenic,  obfervations  upon,  613  n 
Artichoke,  on  the,  6x9  n 
Arum,  obfervations  on,  614  n 
AJlringents,  609  b 

Bark,  Anguftura,  account  of,  613  n 
Barytes,  on,  615  n 
Bitters,  610  b 

Bruce,  Mr.  his  obfervations  upon  bark,  613  n 
Cathartics,  what,  606  b — 611  a 

Cartbeufers  method  of  claffing  the  materia  medic  a,  607  a 

Cent  a  dill  a,  on,  618  n 

Conejfi,  on,  619  n 

Copi-vi,  balfam  of,  614  s 

Dfcutients,  what,  606  a 

Earths  not  diffoluble  in  acids  or  other  liquors,  608  b 

Earths,  infipid,  what,  607  b 

Earths  foluble  in  acids,  608  b 

Emetics  and  cathartics,  611  a 

Emetics,  what,  606  b 

Emollients ,  what,  606  a 

Engli/b  names  of  the  Materia  MediCa,  611—616 
cation  of  herbs  and  flowers,  637  a 
Vex..  V.' 


Flowers,  637  b 

Glutinous  fubftances,  clafles  of,  609  a. 

Gums,  what,  609  a 

Hemlock,  on,  6x8  n 

Herbs  and  leaves,  637  a 

Houljlon,  Mr.  Juftamond’s  works  by,  613  n 

Hypnotics,  what,  606  a 

Ipecacuanha,  on,  624  n 

Jcfuitt  bark,  613  n 

Leaves  and  herbs,  how  to  gather  and  dry,  637  d 
Lewis,  Dr.  his  arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  606  b 
Lobelia,  on,  626  4 
Materia  Medica  defined,  605  a 

— - catalogue  of  the,  6 1 1  — 636 

- Englith  names  of,  ib. 

Maturants ,  what,  f>o6  a 

Medicine,  a,  what,  605  a.  Simple,  ib . 

Morand,  M.  on  fpleenwort,  617  n 
Monro,  Dr.  on  hemlock,  618  n, 

Mucilages,  what,  609  a 

Names,  Englith,  of  the  Materia  Medica,  61 1— - 636 
Narcotics,  what,  606  a 
Paregorics,  what,  606  a 

Preparations  from  the  Materia  Medica,  6x  t — 63  * 

Repellents,  what,  606  a  \ 

Boots,  when  to  take  up,  636  b 

Seeds  and  fruits,  how  to  collect,  637  b 

Simples,  general  rules  for  the  col!e6ting  of,  636  b 

Simples,  catalogue  of,  61  x  —  6^6 

Splcenwort,  on,  617  n 

Sweets,  610  a 

Table  of  the  quantity  of  abforbent  earths  foluble  In  acids,  608  b 
Technical  names  of  the  Materia  ^Medica,  6 1 1— 6j6 
Tonics ,  what,  606  a 
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UnSfuous  fubftances,  of,  609  b 
Vefu-atories,  what,  606  a 

Virtues  of  the  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica,  611 — 636 

MECH 

AXTI- ATTRITION  axle-tree,  what,  6  6a 

A  nice,  Mr.  on  wheel-carriages,  687: — 688 

Apparatus  for  making  experiments  on  motion,  713  a 

Attraction  of  cohefion,  what,  668  b 

Atwood,  Mr.  G.  on  the  motion  of  bodies,  704  l — 711  b 

Axle  and  wheel,  of  the,  677  a 

Bevel  geer,  the  principle  of,  deferibed,  701  b 

Bodies,  of  the  motion  of,  in  ftraight  lines  and  curves,  704  a 

Brcaji-mi\\  deferibed,  697  b 

Carriages,  wheel,  of,  686  b 

Ctllar-crawe  deferibed,  685  b 

Combinations  of  the  mechanical  powers,  683  a 

Cranes  deferibed,  677  a 

Cjrloid,  how  to  delcribe,  7 02  a  ' 

JJjhing  of  wheels,  what,  6S9  b 
Edgeworth,  Mr.  on  wheel- carriages,  692  b 
Epicycloid,  how  to  deferibe,  702  a 
Fergufon,  Mr,  on  friftipn,  682  a 
FriCtion,  of,  68 z  a 
Fr  Alien  of  machines,  what,  687  a 
Fulcrum,  what,  674  b 
Garnett,  Mr.  his  patent  axles,  690  b 

Hamilton,  Dr.  his  reafon  for  the  adtion  of  the  lever,  674  b 

Hand- mill  deferibed,  695  a 

Horfe- mill  deferibed,  695  a 

Hunter,  Mr.  his  ferew  deferibed,  680  b 

Imifon,  Mr.  on  the  conftrudtion  of  mills,  701  a 

Inclined  plane,  of  the,  679  a 

Lever,  cl  the,  672  b.  Property  of,  proved,  675  a 

Line  of  fradtion,  what,  678  a 

Maclaurin,  his  proof  of  the  property  of  a  lever,  675  ct 
Mechanics,  definition  of,  658  a 
Mechanical  powers,  of  the,  672  b 
Mechanical  power  in  general,  of,  468  a 

Mills,  of,  694 — 703.  Water-mill,  695  b.  Different  kinds 
of,  697  b.  Hand-mill,  695  a.  Horle-mill,  695  a.  Wind- 


Vogel,  Mr.  his  manner  of  claffing  the  Materia  Medica,  606  I 
Woods  and  barks,  of,  63  7  h 
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mill,  696  b.  Bread-mill,  697  b.  Underfhot-mill,  697  h. 
Overfhot-mill,  ib.  Horizontal  wind-mills,  703  a 
Motion  produced  by  powers  oblique  to  each  other,  669  b 
Motion  and  reft,  of  the  produdlion  of,  608  a 
Moving  force,  on  the,  714  a 

Parent,  M.  his  method  of  placing  fails  in  mills,  702  a 
Plane,  inclined,  of  the,  679  a 
Powers,  mechanical,  of  the,  6 72  b 

Power,  to  change  the  diredtion  of  a,  6^9  a.  Of  the  increafe  of,  6  72  a. 
Power  and  velocity,  the  relation  betwixt,  672  a.  Methods  of 
accumulating,  without  ufing  the  common  mechanical 
powers,  681  a.  Of  the  communication  of,  663  b 
Pulley,  of  the,  677  b 

Relation  betwixt  power  and  velocity,  672/2 

Rcjl  and  motion,  of  the  produdlion  of,  668  a 

Bejijlance,  of,  668  a  t 

Revolving  bodies,  on  the  motion  of,  709 — 710 

Robins,  Mir.  on  balls  impinging  on  a  block  of  elm,  708  b 

Sails  in  mills,  howto  place,  702  a 

Screw,  of  the,  680  a 

Smeaton,  Mr.  his  method  of  conftrudting  mills,  697  h 

Space  deferibed  in  motion,  of  the,  71412 

Spur- wheel,  account  of,  701  a 

Steel-yard  deferibed,  673  a 

Time  of  motion,  on,  7  14  12 

Velocity  and  power,  the  relation  betwixt,  672  a 

TVs  inertia;  of  matter  defined,  68  7  a 

WalLwer,  what,  701/2 

Water,  on  the  velocity  of,  in  mills,  698  a 

JVater- mill  deferibed,  695  b.  Different  kinds  of,  697  i 

Weathering  the  fails  in  mills,  the  method  of,  702  b 

Wedge,  of  the,  679  a 

Wheel-carriages,  of,  686  b 

Wheel  and  axle,  of  the,  677  a 

White,  Mr.  his  cranes  deferibed,  686  K 

Wind- mill  deferibed,  696  b 
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ABBREJHATIONS  upon  coins,-  table  of,  743- — 748. 

Addifon  Mr.  on  medals,  717a 
Ancient  money,  of,  719  b 
Arrangement  of  medals,  731  a 
Arabia,  coins  of,  738  b 

As,  the,  what,  720  a.  Liberalis,  what,  724  a 
AJJarium,  what, 7  26  a 
Affarion  or  lepton,  what,  726/2 
Brafs  coins  of  the  Romans,  736  b' 

Cabinets,  directions  for.  making,  734 .  & 

- -  arrangement  of,  735  a 

China,  coins  of,  738  a 
Coelatorcs,  what,  '29  b 

Coins,  tables  of  ancient,  735 — 743.  Greek,  733 1.  Roman,  736.2. 
Of  ancient  nations,  737  b.  Modern,  738 — 742.  Of  Japan, 
738  a.  Of  China,  ib.  Of  India,  ib.  Of  Perfia,  ib.  Of 
Arabia,  ib.  Of  Germany,  39  a.  Of  Denmark,  ib.  Of 
Sweden,  ib.  Of  Norway,  739  b.  Of  Bohemia,  ib.  Of 
Pruffia,  ib.  Of  England,  ib.  Of  Scotland,  741  a 
Colonial  coins,  737  a 


Copper  money,  when  ufed  in  England,  726  h 

Contorniaii,  what,  734  b  r 

Cyjlopori,  what,  721/2 

Denarius,  what,  720  <2 

Dupondius,  what,  725  b 

Dupondiarii,  what,  7 1 9  b 

EleFtrum,  what,  719/2 

England,  coins  of,  739  b 

Follis,  what,  725/2 

Goddejfes  on  Greek  ..medals,  733  a 

Gods  on  Greek  medals,  account  of  the,  732  b 

Gold  coinage  of  Rome,  the,  728  a 

Greek  money,  account  of,.  720  a 

Greeks,  of  the  copper  money  of  the,  722/2 

Hi /lory,  utility  of  medals  in,  716-/2.  Of  medals,  717,  718 

Imperial  coins  of  the  Romans,  736  b 

India,  coins  of,  738  zz  . 

Lana,  what,  731  b 

Medals,  what,  yi6  a.  Utility  of,  ib.  Hiftory  of,  717 — 718. 
Materials  of  which  they  are  compofed,  718  b.  Of  the  ar~ 
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rangcment  of,  731  a.  How  to  preferve,  730  a.  Modern, 
of,  742  a.  Table  of  the  abbreviations  on,  743 — 748 

M e  dalle  ts,  of,  734  a  . 

Medallions,  of,  734  a 
Mince]  what,  720  a 
Minimi,  what,  73  7  £ 

MiJJilia,  what,  734  b 

Modern  coins,  of,  738  a 

Money,  ancient,  of,  7  1 9  b 

Nimbus ,  what,  732  a 

Pinkerton,  Mr.  on  medals,  716  b.  718  a 

Prof  creation  of  medals,  of  the,  730  a 


Quinarius,  the,  what,  727  b 

Roman  filver  coins,  of,  726  b.  Gold  Coins,  728  b 

Scotland,  coins  of,  741  a 

Sejlertii,  what,  719  b 

Silver  coined  in  Rome,  when,  726  b 

Stukely,  Dr.  on  medals  717  b 

Symbols  on  medals,  737  b 

Table  of  the  abbreviations  upon  coins,  743  —  748 
Talents,  what,  7 20  b 
Tridracbm ,  what,  721  a 
Utility  of  medals,  7 16  a 
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ADIPSIA,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  b 
Agheu'lia ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  b 
Amaurofls,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  b 
Amentia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  771  a 
Amenorrhoea ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  a 
Anapbrodifla ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  b 
Anajarca,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  771  b 
Anpflbefla ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  b 
Aneurifma,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  a 
Angina ,  of  the,  7S4  b 
Anorexia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  b 
Anofmia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  a 
Aphonia,  a  genps  of  difeafes,  774  a 
Aphtha,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  768  b 
Apoplexia ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  769  a 
Arthropuofis ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  768  a 
Afcites,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  a 
AJlbma,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  770  a 
Atrophia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  771  b 
Bib,  of  the,  737  a 
Bladder ,  inflammation  of,  791  ec 
Blood,  properties  of  the,  732  —  734 
jB/<W-veflels,  of  the,  757^ 

Body,  the,  fluids  fecreted  in,  733  a 
Body,  of  the,  heat  of,  761  b 
Bubo ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775  a 
Bulimia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773 
Caligo,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  b 
Cancer,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  a 
Carditis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  767  cs 
Caries,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  77 3  £ 

Catarrh,  of  the,  792  <z 
Catarrbus ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  769  <z 
Chlorofls,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  769  b 
Cholera,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  770  b 
Chorea,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  769  £ 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  758  a 

Clavus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  2Z 

Colds,  on,  '92  b 

Colica,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  7/0  b 

Convulflo,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  769  b 

Contradlura,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  774  <2 

Cullens  Dr.  arrangement  of  difeafes,  766 — 773 

Cure,  in  fevers,  indications  of,  777  a 

Cuflom  and  habit,  of,  763  b 

Cynancbe,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  7 66  b 

Cyjlitis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  767  b 

Diabetes  a  genus  of  difeafes  770^ 

Diaphragm,  iaflafemation  of  the,  788  & 
Diarrhoea,  of  the,  795  « 

Diarrhoea,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  770  b 
Dig e  ion,  of  754  b 
Difeafes,  claffes  of,  765—773 
Dyfentcria,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  769 


Dyfecoena,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773 
Dyfopia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  a 
Dyfenteryr  of  the,  793  £ 

Dyfpnaea ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  770  a 
Dyfpepjia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  769  £ 

Dyfpermatifmus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775  <z 
Dyjuria,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  77 3  n 
Eccbymoma,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775  a 
Edtopice,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  £ 

Elephantiajls,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  5 
Enteritis ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  767  b 
Enurefis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  774  b 
Ephidrofis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  774  b 
Epilepfia ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  770  « 

Epiphora ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  774  5 
Epiflaxis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  768  £ 

Eryfipelas,  of  the,  804  a 
Eryflpelas,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  768  £ 

Exercife,  reft,  and  fleep,  of,  764  b 
Exojlofis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775  £ 

Fevers .  of  the  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  77 3  $ 

- indications  of  cure  in,  777  <2 

Fever,  yeilow,  of  the,  803  a 

Fluids,  chemical  properties  of  the,  732  a 

Fradtura,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775  £ 

Framlcefia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  5 

Ganglion,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775  3 

Gajlritis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  767  a 

Genera  of  difeafes,  according  to  Dr.  Cullen,  766 — 773 

Gleet,  of  the,  802  b 

Gonorrhoea,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  774  b 

Gonorrhoea,  of  the,  802  b 

Habit  of,  763  b 

Heat  of  the  body*  761  b 

Hcemorrbois,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  768  b 

Hepatitis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  767  b 

Hernia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775  25 

Herpes,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775 

Human  body,  general  ftruhiure  of  the,  757  b 

Hydartbrus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775  b 

Hydatis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  b 

Hydrocele,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  a 

Hydromctra,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  a 

Hydrothorax,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  a 

Hydrorachitis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  771  b 

Hydrocephalus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  771  b 

Hydrophobia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  771  a 

Hypocbondriafis ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  769  b 

Hyfieria,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  770/5 

Hyjleritis ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  767  b 

ldlerus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  1 

Inflammations,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  781  b. \ 

- Indications  of  cure,  7S3  a. 

- - Internal,  784  a 
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Inflammatory  fever,  of  the,  779  b 
Inlermittentes,  \Vhat,  766  a 

'Inter  coflal  mufcles,  of  the  inflammation  of,  787  h 

Intiflines ,  inflammation  of  the,  788  a 

Jnvolilntary  motion,  what,  762  b 

Irritability  of  the  body,  762  /5 

Ifctmria,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  774  b 

Jail  fever,  of  the,  778  /5 

Juice,  pancreatic,  of  the,  736^ 

Kidneys ,  inflammation  of  the,  790  a 

Lepra.,  z  genus  of  difeafes,  772  b 

Life,  on  the  properties  depending  on  the,  761  a 

■Liver,  inflammation  of,  789  a 

Locales,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  b 

Lupia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  7  7  5  a 

Lungs,  inflammation  of,  78 6  a 

Lungs,  of  the  ftrudlure  of,  760  a.  Blood-vefl'els  of,  ib. 
Luxatio ,  a. genus  of  difeafes,  775  b 
Lymph,  properties  of  the,  773  a 
■Lymph,  of  the  abforption  of  the,  760  b 
Maria,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  771  a 
Medicine,  definitions  of,  75  1  a.  Theory  of,  752 — 765. 
tice  of,  765 — 804 

Melancholia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  77  la 

Menorrhagia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  769  a 

Mill  ric,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  768  a 

Miliary  fever,  of  the,  804  a 

Milk,  of  the,  7 36  a 

Mobility  of  the  body,  of,  762  b 

Mucus,  of  the,  756  a 

Mutitas,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  774  a 

Nephritis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  767  b 

Nervous  fever,  of  the,  780  a 

Nervous  fyftem,  of  the,  7 62  a 

Noftalgia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  b 

Obflipatio,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  774  b 

Odontalgia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  767  b 

Oneirodynia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  77  r  a 

Ophthalmia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  7 66  b 

Paracujis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  a 

Paraphonia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  774  a 

Palpitaho,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  770  a 

Paralyflis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  7 69  a 

Pemphigus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  768  b 

Pericardium,  inflammation  of,  788  a 

P eripneumony ,  of  the  true,  785  h 

Peritonitis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  767  a 

Perjpiraiion,  infenfible,  of,  73  3  a,  Senfible,  735  b 

PcrtvJJis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  770  a 

Peflis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  768  a 

Pica,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  b 

Phlogofls,  a  .genus  of  difeafes,  766  b 

Phrenitis,  a  genus -of  diieafes,  766  h 

Phyfcouia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  a 

Pbyfometra,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  771  b 

Plague ,  of  the,  778  a 

Pleurijy,  of  the,  786  h 

Pneumatcfls,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  771  b 

Pneumonia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  767  a 

Podagra,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  767  b 

Polydipjia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  h 

P olyflarcia,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  771  b 

Powers  producing  circulation,  of  the,  758  b 

Profufloj  a  genus  of  difeafes,  774  b 


Prolap/us,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775  b 
PfeUiJmus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  774** 

PJ'cudoblepfis,  a  genus  of  diieafes,  77 3  a 
Pfora,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775  5 
Ptyalijmus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  774  5 
Pulfe,  of  the,  759  3 
Putrefaction  of  the  blood,  734  a 
Pyrexiee,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  76 6  a. 

Pyrojis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  770  a 
Quartan  a,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  76  6  a 
Quotidiana,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  7  66  b 
Rachitis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  a 
Rapbama,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  770  a 
Recurrent  fevers,  what,  77^ 

ReCtum,  inflammation  ot  the,  7 89  a 
impart  of  the  blood,  properties  of  the,  773  £ 
of,  764  £ 

Rheumaiifmus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  767  £ 

Rubeola,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  768  & 

Salts  of  the  urine,  7  $3  £ 

Saliva,  of  the,  736  £ 

Prac-  Sarcoma ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  a 
Satyriafls,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  3 
Sauvagcs,  his  method  of  claihng  difeafes,  763  i 
Scarlatina,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  768  a 
Scorbutus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  a 
Scirrhus ,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  a 
Scrophula,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  a 
Senjilnlity  of  the  body,  762  a 
Serum ,  properties  of  the,  732  b 
Sleep,  of,  764^ 

Solids ,  animal,  of  the,  737  £ 

Splenitis,  a  genus  of  dileales,  767  b 
Stomach,  inflammation  of,  789  a 
Stralifmus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  774  a 
Subftances,  extraneous,  in  the  blood,  734  a 
Symptoms  of  fevers,  775  b 
Syncope,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  760  5 
Synochus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  766 
Synocba,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  766  i 
Syphilis,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  a 
Tabes,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  77 1  £ 

Tertians,  what,  776  /5 

Tetanus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  769  £ 

Throat,  fore,  of  the,  794  b 
Tinea,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775  5 
Trichoma,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  772  b 
Trifmus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  769  b 
Tympanites,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  771  £ 

Typhus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  766 

JJleus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  5 

Urine,  of  the,  755  a.  Suppreffion  of,  8©4  b 

Urticaria,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  768  b 

Varicella,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  768  a 

Variola,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  768  a 

Varix,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775  a 

V enereal  difeafe,  of  the,  797  b 

Verruca,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  773  a 

Voluntary  motion,  what,  762  b 

Vulnus,  a  genus  of  difeafes,  775  b 

Water  in  the  blood,  of,  734  a 

Womb,  inflammation  of  the,  791  h 

Yellow  fever,  of  the,  803  a.  Prevention  of,  803  t 
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